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UBALDINI, PETRUCOIO (1524 P- 
1000 P), illuminator and scholar, horn in 
Tuscany about 1524, -was of the ancient Tlo- 
reutino family Degli Ubaldini which gave a 
cardinal to the Ghibelliues (cf. Dante, In¬ 
ferno, x. 120), and an ndhorout, lAa Roberto 
Ubaldini da Gagliana, to Savonarola ( Giom. 
Stor. degli Aroh. Toao. ii. 211). A thorough 
examination of the Lauren! ian manuscripts 
made for the purpose of this article by the 
chief librarian of the Mediceo-Laurentian 
Library has failed to remove the obscurity 
■which, rests on Ubaldini's parentage, nor is 
anything to be gathered from Giovamba- 
tista Ubnldini’B ‘ Istoria della Oasa dogli 
Ubaldini,’ Florence, 1588, 4to. lie came to 
England in 1545, entered the service of the 
crown, and was employed on the continent 
in somo capacity which carried him hack to 
his native land. lie roturned to England 
in tho reign of Edward VI, and saw service 
in the Scottish war under Sir James Crofts, 
governor of Haddington (1649). The results 
of his exporienoe of English manners, customs, 
and institutions he recorded in 1561, pro¬ 
bably for tho behoof of the Venetian Signory, 
in a * Relatione delle cose del Regno d’ Tn- 
ghilterra,’ now among the Eoscarini MSS. 
(cod, 184, No, 8628 o. 886-406) in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. Some idea of its contents 
maybe gained from. Von Ranmer’s ‘Briefs 
mm Paris zur Erlauterung der Geschickto 
das sechzehnten und siehzohnten Johrliun- 
derts’ (Leipzig, 1881, ii. 60 et seep Von 
Baumer drow his materials from a transcript 
of the ‘ Relatione’ presorved among the St. 
Germain des Pr6s MSS. vol. 740, in the 
Bibliolhbque Royale Nationals. Otlisr tran¬ 
scripts are Bodl, MS. 880, and Addit. MS. 
10189, ff. 1-125). 

In the Mediceo-Laurentian Library is pro- | 

TOIi. XX. * 


served (Plat, lxxvi. cod. Ixxviii.) an anno¬ 
tated Italian vorsion of the HiVof of Cebes, 
completed by Ubaldini in September 1632, 
and dedicated to Cosimo I, grand duke of 
Tuscany. Ubaldini was then resident at 
Venioe, and it was not until ten years later 
that he settled in England, where he found 
a Majeenns in Henry Pitzalan, twelfth eorl 
of Arundel [q. v.] Arundel presented him 
at coart, where he speedily obtained other 
patrons. He taught Italian, transcribed and 
illuminated manuscripts, rhymed, and wrote 
or translated into Italian historical and other 
tracts. He also pretended to some skill in 
liysic (see his letter to Sir William Cecil, 
ated 22 Nov. 1669, in Lanadovme MS. 11, 
art. 48, f. 111). His various accomplishments, 
however, yielded but a scanty subsistence, 
and on 20 May 1574 he craved Burghley’s 
interest with the queen to procure him ‘ a 
forfeiture of a hundred marks’ to relieve 
his embarrassment (ib. 18, art. 82, f. 178). In 
1678-9, though in receipt of a pension, he 
was saved from arrest for debt only by the 
intervention of the privy council, end was 
compelled to compound with his creditors 
(Aoii of the Privy Council, ed. Dssent, x. 
403, xi. 416). In 1688 he was resident in 
Shoreditch (Lanadowne MS. 148, art. 89, 
f. 349). On two occasions he appears in 
the list of those who exchanged new yenr’s 
gifts with the queen—once in 1578-0, as 
the donor of an illustrated ‘ Life and Meta¬ 
morphoses of Ovid,’ and the recipient of a 
pair of gilt-plate spoons, weighing rive and a 
quarter ounces; and again in 1688-9, when 
a hook oovered with vellum of Italian' 
dicited from Elizabeth five and a half ounces 
of gilt plate (Nkjhous, Progr, of Elizabeth, 
ii. 263, 272, iii. 24, 26). That in 1580 he 
visited Ireland may perhaps be inferred from 
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tlie fact that he compiled an account (since 
lost) of the repulse of the Spamsh-Italian in¬ 
vasion of Kerry in the autumn of that year. 
In 1581 appeared his ' Vita di Carlo Mogno 
Imperadore,’ London, 4to (later edit.), 1599, 
a work interesting to bibliophiles as the first 
Italian hook printed in England. He appears 
to have left England in tlie autumn—his 
passport is dated 31 Oct.—or winter of 1680, 
and resided for a time in the Low Coimtries 
(Cal. State Papers , Dorn. 1686, p. 386). At 
any rate, it was at Antwerp that in 1588 
appeared his ‘ Descrittiona del Regno diScotia 
etdellelsole sueAdjacenti' (foil), dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton, the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, and Sir Francis Walsingham; it ia a 
free translation of Hector Boece’s Chronicle, 
a transcript of which, made by him in 1650 
and dedicated to Lord Arundel in 1676, win 
the British Museum, Royal MS. IS A. viii. 
The manuscript of the ‘ Descrittiona 1 is in 
the library of Corpus Christi Collage, Oxford, 
ood. ccxlvi. A handsome reprint appeared 
at Edinburgh (Bannatyne Club) in 1829,4lo. 
Ubaldini Tendered into Italian in 1588 tbe 
narrative of the defeat of the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada compiled for Lord Howard of Effing¬ 
ham, and added in the following year an 
original memoir in the manner of Sallust on 
the same subject, inspired by Drake and dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Christopher Hatton. The manu¬ 
scripts of these works, entitled respectively 
‘ Gommentario del successo doll’ Armata 
Spagnola neU’ assalir V Ingliilterra l’anno 
1588,’and‘Gommentario della Imprest fatta 
contra il regno d’Ingliilterra dollle Catholico 
1’ anno 1688,’ are in the British Museum, 
Eoyal MS. 14 A- x-xi. A free translation of 
the former, entitled ‘A Discourse concerning 
the Spanish Fleet,’ was made by Augustine 
Ryther [q.v.], and formed the basis of Cam¬ 
den's narrative; it was reprinted in 1740, 
8vo. The English original, preserved in 
Cottonian MS. Jul. F. x. ff. 111-17, has been 
recently edited by Professor Laughton in 
‘ State Papers relating to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada’ (Navy Eec. Soc, i. 1-18). 

In. 1691 appeared, with a dedication to the 
queen, to whom the manuscript had been pre¬ 
sented in 1676, Ubaldini’s' Vite delle Donne 
Illustri del Eegno d’Inghilterra etdel Regno 
di Scotia’ (London, 4to, 2nd edit. 1801; of. 
WAirOLU, Anecdotes of Painting, ed. "Wor- 
num, i, 169, and Macrny’s article on foreign 
authors’ dedications in BibUographica, 1897). 
In a smallvolume entitled‘Parte Prima delle 
brevi Dimostrationi et Precetti Utilissimi, 
nei quail si trattano divers! propositi morali. 
politici et iconomici,’ 1692, 4to, Ubaldini 
attempted the r61e of the aententious phi¬ 
losopher. In 1694 he laid before the queen 


I a brief memoir on methods of taxation, which 
sho graciously received and encouraged him 
ito develop. It remains in Lansdowne MS. 
98, art. 22. The same year appeared his 
‘ Stato delle Tre Corti. ARriinouli: Ucla- 
tioni di alcune QualitA Polilicho con le loro 
dipendonze considerabili appresso di quei ohe 
del governi delli stati ei dilettano, ntvovate 
nelh stati della Corte Romana, nel Regno 
di Napoli, et nelli stati del Gran Duca di 
Thoscana; cagionisecondolanaturadi quelle 
geuti sicurissimo della fermezza di quei 
governi,’ 4 to. 'Scelta di alcune Attioni et 
di varii Accidenti occorsi tra olcuno Na- 
tioni Differenti del Mondo; cavati della 
Selva dei casi diversi,’ 1596, 4to (a mere 
scrap-book), and ‘ Militia dol Gran Dura di 
Thoscana. Oapitoli, ordini, et privilogii dulla 
Militia et Bande di sua Altezza Soronissima 
prima cosi ordinati dalla buona et fulice 
memoria di Cosimo Primo Gran Duca di 
Thoscana; ct dijioicorroborati da i succcesori 
suoi figliuoli,' 1697, 4to (a description of 
the military syBtem of Tuscany) complete 
the tale of Ubaldini’s prose works. 

His ‘Rime,’printed in 1500, 4to, evince 
a mastery of the technique of the sonnet and 
the canzone, but thoy possess no groat ori¬ 
ginality, and are by no means free from con¬ 
ceits. Two of Ubaldini’s lett era are proservod 
in the Advocates’ Library (Hist. MSS. Conm. 
2nd llep. App. p. 124); two others are in the 
Archivio Mediceo, 4186, at Florence. 

The dale of Uboldini’s death is uncertain. 
By hiB wife, Anne Lawrence (m. 21 .Tan. 
1666-6), he appears to have left issue a son 
Lodovico, who signed himself Lodovioo l’o- 
trucci (Royal MS. 14 A. vil), but musL ap¬ 
parently be distinguished from Ludovioo 
Petrucci [q.v,] 

A few specimens of Ubaldini’s skill in 
illumination and caligrapliy are preserved 
in the Royal MSS.: viz., on vellum, 14 A. 
i. ‘UnLibrod’EsBomplari’ (elegantextracts); 
14 A. viii. ‘ Un Libro dolla Forma et Regola 
dell’eleggore et ooronare in Imiieradori’ 

g edicated, with two prefatory sonuels, to 
e queen); 17 A. xxiii. (mottoes from the 
gallory at Gorhambury, a ch<;f d’leuvre given 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon to Lady Lumley); 
2 B. ix. (Psalter from the Vulgato dedicated 
to the Earl of Arundel in 1606) ; on paper 
14 A. xvi. ‘ Un Libro d’Essomplari scritlo 
1’ anno 1660 ’ (fragments of correspondence 
and other scraps); 14 A. xix.‘ Levite et i 
Fatti di sei Donne Illustvi,’ dedicated to tlie 
uaen in 1677 (adistine^work from the ‘ Vite 
elle Donne Illustre'printed in 1691); 17 A. 
xxiv. (sentences, chiefly metaphysical and 
moral, collected from various authors for the 
use of Edward VI). Stowe MS, 80, a poly- 
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glot and polychrome vellum prayer-bool: pre¬ 
sented to the queen in 1678, may also be by 
Ubaldim’s hand, as certainly is a partially 
illuminated Latin prayer-book presented to 
her in 1680, now in the Huth Library 
( Cat. v. 1). 

[Ubaldini’s works ; Baretti’s Italian Library, 
p. 186; I’ontflnini’sBiblioteea, ed. ApoatoloZeno, 
1804, ii. 289; Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting, ed. 
Wornum, i. 160 ; Biogr. Univ.; Bradley’s Biot, 
of Miniaturists; Italian Halation of England 
(Camden Soc.),Introd.; Addit. MS. 24192, p. 70; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser, x, 28,144, Athenaeum, 
17 April 1807. See also Beg. St. Mich. Cornhill 
(llarl. Soc.) and St. Mioh. Cornhill Marr. Lie, 
1620 (Hurl. Soo.); Archiv. Stor. Ital. v. 381 ; 
Zoueh's Life of Sidney, p. 332 j Dugdale's Antiq. 
Warwickshire, ed. Thomas, i. 628 j Amos’s 
Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 1171,1186, 1806; 
Coze’s Cat. Cod. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Ozon. 
li. 102; Bandini, Cat. Cod. Lat, (Ital.) Bibl. 
Mediae® Laurent, v. 303.] J. M. it. 

UOHTRED. [SeeUnmim.] 

UOHTRYD (the Welsh form of Uhtred) 
(d. 1148), bishop of Llandaff, was arch¬ 
deacon of Llandaff in the time of Bishop 
Urban (1107-1163), and in that character 
attests the agreement drawn up in 1120 be¬ 
tween the bishop and Earl Robert of Glouces¬ 
ter (Liber Zandavensis, ed. 1803, p. 29). In 
1131 he was one of Urban’s envoys in the 
matter of the dispute with the sees of 
Hereford and St. David's (ifi. pp. 00, 04). 
He was clearly a Welshman (the name is 
not uncommon at this period), and pro¬ 
bably married, since ‘Brut y Tywysogion’ 
(Oxford Bruts, p. 328) mentions a daughter 
Angharad, who became the wife of Iorwerth 
ab Owain, of the Welsh line of Oaorllion. 
Upon Urban’e death in 1184 he was elected 
to the Bee of Llandaff, and in 1140 was con¬ 
secrated by Arohbiehop Theobald [q.v.] (Con- 
tinuator q/TioK. Wia.) He did not continue 
the barren litigation as to the boundaries 
and privileges of the see which occupied so 
much of Urban’s episcopate, and appours 
only in minor controversies with the priory 
of Goldcliff (Haddait and Stubbs, Councils, 
i. 346-7) and the abbey of St. Peter's,_ 
Gloucester (Historia et Cartularium Sanoti 
Petri, ed. Ilart, ii. 14). He died in 1148, 
a date given by the ‘ Annals of Tewkes¬ 
bury,’ and to he inferred from the notices in 
the * Bruts ’ and * Annales'dambrias.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the Gwentian ‘ Brut ' (Myoyrian 
A.r chaiology, 2nd ed. p. 711), the famous 
Geoffrey of Monmouth [q. v.l was Uchtryd's 
nephew and adopted son, ana Mr. Gwonog- 
fryn Evans bolioves (preface to edition of 
1898) that the ‘Liber Landavensis’ in its 
original form was compiled by Geoffrey at 


Llandaff under his uncle’s patronage. That 
UcUtryd had a nephew called Geoffrey is 
shown by the occurrence of ‘ Galfrido sacer- 
dote nepote epiecopi ’ among the witnesses 
to a charter of his dated 1146 (Cartulary 
of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, ii, 56), but the 
author of the ‘History of the Kings of 
Britain' is not supposed to have been or¬ 
dained priest until 1162 (Habbait and 
Stubbs, Councils, i. 360). The cha pter of 
St, David’s, in a letter to Eugenius TEt of 
about 1146, accuse Uobtryd of illiteracy and 
immorality; it is possible, however, that the 
document, the knowledge of which is due to 
the zeal of Giraldus CambrenBis on behalf of 
the claims of St. David’s, may be spurious 
(Gib. Oambb., Works, iii. 50-8, 187-8). 

[Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Ecclesias¬ 
tical Documents; Anmles Cambria,] J. B, 1. 

UDALL. [See also Uvddaxe.] 

UDALL, EPHRAIM (d. 1647), royalist 
divine, was son of John Udall [q. v.j (Stbxph, 
Life of Whitgift, p. 346, folio). He was 
admitted a pensioner of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in July 1606, proceeded B.A. 
in 1609, and commenced M.A. in 1014. 
On 20 Sept. 1615 he was appointed perpetual 
curate of Teddington (UntrunssY, p. 426). 
On 27 Nov. 1684 he was presented to the 
rectory of St. Augustine's, Watling Street, 
London. For a long time he was regarded 
as one of the shining lights of the puritan 
party, but after the breaking out of the 
great rebellion in 1641 he declared himself 
to be in favour of episcopacy and the esta¬ 
blished liturgy. He was, m consequence of 
this, charged with being popishly affected, 
and the Long parliament, on 29 June 1643, 
made an order that he should be ejected 
from his rectory, and that the rents and 
profits should be sequestered for Francis 
Roberts [q. v.l a ‘godly, learned, and ortho¬ 
dox divine 1 (Commons’ Journals, iii. 148). 
His house was plundered and his books and 
furniture were taken away. Afterwards his 
enemies sought to commit him to prison, and 
they carried his aged and decrepit wife out of 
doors by force and left her in the open street 
(Ryvds, Mcraurius Rusticus, 1646, pp. 181- 
ISS). Udall, who is described by Wood ae 
1 a man of eminent piety, exemplary conver¬ 
sation, profound learning, and indefatigable 
industry,’ died in London on 24 May 1647 
(Surra, Obituary, ed. Ellis, p. 24). Thomas 
Reevo (1694-1072) [q.v.] preaohedhis funeral 
sermon, which was published under the tide 
of ‘ Lazarus his Rest’ (London, 1647, 4to). 

Udall was the author of; 1. 1 Ti> -rrpfaov 
ehyapto-TiKov, i.e. Communion Comlinesse. 
Wherein is discovered the oonveniency of 

3 2 
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the peoples drawing neere to the Table in 
the Bight thereof when they receive the 
Lords Supper. With the great unfitnesse 
of receiving it in Pewes in London for the 
Novelty of high and close Pewes,’ London, 
1641, 4to. 2. ‘Good Workes, if they ho 
well handled, or Oertaine Projects about 
Maintenance foT Parochiall Ministers' 
(’anon.), London, 1641, 4to, 3. ‘Noli me 
Tangere is a things to be thovght on, or Vox 
carnie eaerte clamantis ab Altari ad Aquilam 
sacrilegam, Noli me tangere ne te perdam ’ 
(anon,), London, 1642, 4to. 4. ‘ The Good 
of Peace and Ill of Warre,’ London, 1642, 
4to. 6.‘ Directions Propovnded, and humbly 
presented to , . . Parliament, concerning 
the Books of Common Prayer, and Episco- 
poll Government ’ (anon.), Oxford, 1642, 4to. 
This was also published under the title of 
‘The Bishop of Armaghes Direction,concern¬ 
ing the Lyturgy, and Episcopall Govern¬ 
ment,’ London, 1642, 4to. The treatise was 
disavowed by ITssher, and the authorship is 
correctly attributed to Udall. 

(Addit. M.SS. 6851 p.40, 6884f. lo; Fuller's 
Church Hist. (Brewer), v. 198; Heylyn’s Hist, 
of the Presbyterians, 1670, p. 311; Neweourt’s 
Bepertorium, i. 288; Peck's Desiderata Ouriosa, 
vol. ii. lib. xiv. p 21; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 179 ; White’s First Century of Scan¬ 
dalous Malignant Priests, 1843, p. 9 ; Wood's 
Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 468; Hcnnessy’s Nov. Eep. 
1898, pp kv, 98, 426.] T. 0, 

UDALL or UVEDALE, JOHN (1660 ?- 
1692), puritan, lias been identified with the 
fourth and youngest son of Sir William 
Uvedale fo. vf[ of More Crichel (Hutchins, 
Dorset, 1868, ui. 147). But as the reputed 
father died in 1642, probably some eighteen 
years before the son’s birth, the alleged rela¬ 
tionship must be rejected. John Udall was 
doubtless akin to the Uvedale families of 
Wickham in Hampshire andof More Crichel, 
but the precise degree is undetermined (cf. 
Surrey Archccologkal Collections, iii. 63 seq.) 
He matriculated as a sizar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, on 16 March 1677-8, but soon 
afterwards migrated to Trinity College, and 

G raduated B. A. in 1S80-1, and M. A. in 1684. 

[e was a zealous reader of theology, and 
developed a strong tendency to puritanism, 
which was encouraged by his intimacy, while 
both were undergraduates, with John Penry 
fq.v.] Udall also obtained at the university 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew. 

Udall has been wrongly identified with 
John Uvedale, a trusted member of Sir 
Philip Sidney's household, who was with 
•Sidney in October 1686 at Arnhem durino- 1 
his fatal illness, and witnessed Siduey’s wilf! 
Uvedale received under its provisions 500 1, \ 
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in consideration of his long and vory faith¬ 
ful service,’ and of his voluntary surrender 
of 1 Ford Place,’ which Sidnoy had presented 
to him (Collins, Sydney Papers, i. Ill, 112). 

Before 1684 Udall took holy orders and 
became curate of Kingston-upon-Tlianu's 
under tbe absonlee vicar, Stephen Olmtilold. 
He was soon known there as a convincedpuri- 
tau who had stern suspicion of the scriptural 
justiScation of episcopacy. Ilf preached with 
eloquence, and three volumes of sermons 
delivered by him at Kingston woro pub¬ 
lished in 1684. The first volumo, cullod 
1 Amendment of Life’ (In three sermons), 
was dedicated to Charles, lord Howard of 
Effingham; the second volume was ontilled 
‘Obedience to the Gospell’(two sermons); 
and the third was ontitlcd ‘Peter’s Fall; 
two Sermons upon the Historic of Peter's 
denying Christ, London, 8vo, 1584. A 
fourth coiled ion of fivo sermons ‘ preached 
in the time of the dearth in 1680,’ was called 
‘The true Romcdie against Famine and 
WarreB' (London, 1686, 12mo). This was 
dedicated to Ambrose Dudley, oarl of War¬ 
wick, who was a well-known protector of 
puritan ministers. Although ho was thus 
influentially supported, Udall’s insistence on 
a literal obsorvanco of sariplural procopl s 
was held to infringe Anglican orthodoxy, and 
in 1686 lie was summoned by tlio bishop of 
Winchester and the dean of Windsor to 
appear before the court of high commission 
at Lambeth. Through the inilaonco of tile 
Countess of Warwick and Sir Drue Drury 
[q.v.] ho waerestored to his ministry, This ox- 

E orience of persecution redoubled liis ardour, 
fa strongly sympathised with flio zealous 
efforts of hiB Cambridge Jriond Pmiry to stir 
in the bishops a ltoonor sonso of their spiri¬ 
tual duties; and during 1687 Penry scorns 
to have visited him at Kingston. Tn April 
1588 Udall induced Ponvy's friend, tho puri¬ 
tan printer Rubort Waldogravo [q, v. |, to 
print at his office in London an anonymous 
tract in which he trenchantly denounced the 
church of England from tho oxlrume puritan 
point of view. Tho work, which was issued 
surreptitiously without tho license of tho 
Stationors’ Company, and boro no name of 
pnutor or plaoo of publication on tho titlo- 
pago, was entitled ‘The State of tho Church 
of Englande, laide opon in a conference bo- 
tweene Diotrophes a Byshopp, Tortullus a 
Papiste, Demetrius an usurer, Pandochus an 
Inne-keeper, and Paula a proaohor of tho 
worde of God.’ TJdall developed his argumont; 
with much satiric force, and tho pamphlofc 
arrested public attention. Archbishop Wliifc- 
gilt and other mouthers of tho court of high 
commission deemed it Bodilious. It was soon 
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known in London to have been printed by 
Wnldegrave, and in April his press was 
seized. Udall, whose responsibility remained 
unknown to the authorities, invited Walde- 
grave to Kingston to discuss the situation. 
Penry joinea the consultation, with the re¬ 
sult that schemes were laid for disseminating 
through the country further tracts of a like 
temper. Penry soon arranged to write a 
seiies of attacks on the bishops which should 
hear the pseudonym of Martin Mar-Prelate. 
Udall supplied him with some information 
that had come to his knowledge of the illegal 
practices of the hishop of London, and this 
information Penry embodied in the first of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts, which was 
known as 4 The Epistle.' But Udall made 
no other contribution to the series of pam¬ 
phlets which boro the pseudonym of Martin 
Mar-Prelate. He had no relation with any of 
the Martin Mar-Prelato controversialists ex¬ 
cepting Penry, and was associated with Penry 
only at the inception of the Mar-Prelate 
scheme. 

Udall preferred to pursue the bishops 
single-handed. In July Waldegrave secrotly 
set up a press in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston, at the house of a widow, Mra. 
Elizabeth Crane, nt East Molesey. There 
he printed n second anonymous polemic of 
Udall which was called: 1 A Demonstration 
of the traeth of that Discipline which Ohriste 
hath prescribed in his words for the gouerne- 
ment of hie Church, in all times and places, 
untill the ends of the worlds.' With great 
vehemence Udall denounced ‘ the supposed 
overnors of the church of England, the arch- 
isliops, lord-bishops, archdeacons, and the 
rest of that order.’ The 1 Demonstration ’ 
was secretly distributed in November, at tho 
same time as Penry'e 'Epistle,' the first of 
tho distinctive ‘ Martin Mar-Prelato ’ tracts, 
which Waldegrave also put into type at the 
East Molesey press. A reply to CJdall ap¬ 
peared in 1590 with the title, 4 A Remon¬ 
strance, or plain detoclion of some of the 
faults . . . cobled together in a Booke on- 
tituled "A Demonstration.’” Udall’s 4 Dia¬ 
logue ’ and ‘ Demonstration ’ were both re¬ 
printed by Mr. Arber in 1880. 

Meanwhile, in July 1588, Udall, although 
his authorship of tho ‘.Dialogue’ was hardly 
suspected, and tho ‘Demonstration ’ was as 
yet unpublished, again offended the court 
of high commission by his uncompromising 
sermons in the parish church of Kingston, 
and he was summarily denrivod of his living, 

After resting ‘ about half a year,’ with the 
intention of leading thenceforth a ‘ privato 
life,’ he wae invited in December by the 
Earl of Huntingdon and the inhabitants 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to resume his 
ministry in that town. He accepted tho 
call, and laboured there assiduously for a 
year. During the time the plague raged 
furiously in the district. While at New¬ 
castle udall openly published in London, 
under his own name, a new volume of 
sermons entitled ‘Gombu.t between Christ 
and the Devil.’ This was of non-contro- 
versial character. But meanwhile many 
Mar-Prelate tracts had been issued in rapid 
succession by Penry and his associates, and 
the bishops made every effort to discover 
their source. Udall was soon suspected of 
complicity, and on 29 Dec. 1689 lie was 
Bnm uioned to London, 1 in the sorest weather,’ 
to be examined by tlie privy council. He 
arrived on 9 Jan. 1589-90, and four days 
later appeared at a council meeting that was 
held at Lord Cobliam’s house in Blackfriars. 
He was asked whether bis ministry at New¬ 
castle was authorised by the bishop of the 
diocese. He replied that both the bishopric 
of Durham and the archbishopric of York 
were vacant during the period of his mini¬ 
stry. Ho refused to say whether he was 
the author of the ‘ Demonstration’ and ‘Dia¬ 
logue,’ IIb acknowledged that Penry had 
assed through Newcastle three months 
ofore, but had merely saluted him at his 
door fcf. Aninm’s Sketch of Mar-Prelate 
Controversy, pp. 88-98). The council 
ordered Udall's detention in the Gatehouse 
at Westminster. A Becond examination by 
the council followed on 18 July 1690, when 
similar questions were put to the prisoner 
and similar answers made by him (tb . pp. 
144-7). 

On 24 July 1590 he was placed on his 
trial at tho Croydon assizes, before Justice 
Clarke and Serjeant Puckering, on a charge 
of having published 4 a wicked, scandalous, 
and seditious libel ’ entitled 4 A Demonstra¬ 
tion,’ The indictment was laid under the 
statute 28 Eliz. cap. 8, which was aimed at 
attacks on the government made in print by 
Roman catholics. Udall was refused the 
aid of counsel, and the prosecution depended 
wholly on the written depositions previously 
obtained from witnesses fa the high commis¬ 
sion court. The judges invited Udall to 
deny on oath that he was author of the in¬ 
criminated tract. This he refused to do, 
He was found guilty, but sentence was de¬ 
ferred, and he was ordered to be imprisoned 
in the White Lion prison in Southwark. 
Subsequently he was offered a pardon if he 
would sign a recantation, but he declined to 
accept the terras proposed. In February 
1600-91 he was brought to the bar of the 
Southwark assizes, and raised some argu- 
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menfa of doubtful relevance in arrest of 
judgment, Sentence of death was passed 
on him , and be was carried back to prison. 

No attempt was made to carry out the 
monstrous sentence, but Udall remained a 
prisoner, with small hope of life. The iniqui¬ 
tous procedure excited the resentment of 
many persons of influence, some of whom 
had shown sympathy with Udall’s religious 
views in earlier days. Sir Walter Italegk, 
the Earl of Essex, and Alexander Nowell, 
dean of St. Paul’s, interested themselves on 
his behalf, and every effort was made to 
procure his release. At first the prospect 
■was discouraging. lie sued for liberty to 
go to church: permission was refused him. 
But a little later a copy of the indictment 
under which he was convicted, but which 
he had never seen, was sent him. Acting 
on the advice of friends, he thereupon 
framed a form of pardon ‘ according to the 
indictment,’ and his wife presented it with 
his petition to the council. The papers were 
referred to Archbishop Whitgnt. Eor a 
time the archbishop was obdurate. But the 
agitation in Udall's favour grew, and in 
March 1692 the governors of the Turkey 
Oompany offered to send Udall to Syria as 
pastor of their agents there if he were re¬ 
leased at once (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1691-4, Udall to Burghley, 8 March 1691-2, 
not 1692-8; Strtpb, Whit gift, ii. 101-2). 
The archbishop’s scruples were at length 
overcome, and a pardon was signed by the 
queen early in June. On 16 June Udall, by 
the archbishop’s direction, informed the lord 
keeper, Puckering, of that fact. But imme¬ 
diately afterwards Udall fell ill and died, 
His death was attributed to the cruel and 
illegal usage to which he had been subjected, 
and he was long remembered and honoured 
as a martyr by those who shared his reli¬ 
gious convictions. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. George’s, Southwark. He 
was survived by his wife and son Ephraim 
[q. v.] 

In the year following Udall’s death there 
appeared at Leyden evaluable grammar and 
dictionary of the Hebrew tongue by him 
under the title: ‘ pipy flflBIJ — that 

is, The Key of the Holy Tongue ’ (Leyden, 
12mo, 1698). The first part consists of a 
Hebrew grammar translated from the Latin 
ot‘ Peter Mart inius; the second part supplies 
‘ a practize 'or exercises on Psalms xxv, and 
lxv., and the third part is a short dictionary 
of the Hebrew words of the Bible. The 
work was prized by James VI of Scotland, 
who is reported to have inquired for the 
author on his arrival in England in 1006, 
and, on learning that he was dead, to have 


exclaimed, ‘By my soul, then, the greatest 
scholar of Europe is dead.’ 

In 1693 also appeared (anonymously in 
London) the first edition of Udall’s 1 Oom- 
mentarie on the Lamentations of Jeremy;’ 
other editions are dated in 1696,1699, and 
1637. A Dutch translation by J. Lamatium 
is dated 3660. Udall’s 1 Cortaine Sermons, 
taken out of severall Places of Scripture,’ 
which was issued in 1696, is a reprint of 
his volume on the ‘ A mendmont of Life ’ and 
the ' Obedience to the Gospel.’ There is erro¬ 
neously attributed to Mm anantipapal tract, 
‘ An Amtiquodlibot, or an Advoi-tisemont to 
beware of SecularPriesI s,’Middelburg, 12ino, 
1602 [see Watbon, William, 1650 P-1003], 

[Cooper’s Athomc Oantabr. ii. 148-60 ; A 
New Discovery of Old Pontificall Prm't ires for 
the Maintenance of the Prolutos Authority and 
Hierarchy, evinced by their Tyriumicall Perse¬ 
cution of that Reverend, Learnod, Pious, and 
Worthy Minister of Jesus Christ, Mastor John 
Udall, in the Raigno of Queen Elizabeth, Loudon, 
1643; Haskell's Hist, of the Martin M nr-l’ro- 
late Controversy, London, 1840 ; Arlior’H In¬ 
troductory Skoteh to the Martin Mar-1’relate 
Controversy, London, 1879 ; Arbor’s prefaces to 
his reprints of UdaU'B Demonstration anil Dia¬ 
logue, 1880; Strypu’s Life of Whitgiil, and 
Annals; Howell's .State Trials, i. 1271; NuiiI'b 
P uritans, i. 330.] 8. L. 

UDALL or UVEDALE, NICHOLAS 
(1606-1666), dramatist and scholar, born in 
1606, was a native of Hampshire. II is rela¬ 
tionshipswith thoUvedalofamily of "Wickham 
in Hampshire, one member of widely living 
in 1449, boro the Christian nemo of Nicholas, 
is undetermined (cf. Surrey Arrhreoloyitml 
Collections, iii. 186). Nicholas was elected ft 
scholar of Wincliostor Collugo in 1617, when 
he was described as being twelve years old 
(Kiisby, Winchester Scholars, p. 108). Pro¬ 
ceeding to Oxford, ho was admitted a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College on 18 Juno 1620. 
He graduated B.A. on 80 May L621, and 
became a probationer-fellow of bis college 
on 80 May 1624. Ho took somo part, in Iho 
college tuition (FoWLTUt, 1/isl, Corpus ('Aristi 
Coll. Oxford, Oxf, 3 list. Hoc. pp. 80, 89, 
070-1). In iC26 and tlio following years 
he purchased books of a Lutheran tendency 
of Thomas Garret, an Oxford bookseller, who 
personally sympathised with Lutheran doc¬ 
trines. Udall thus gained tlio reputation of 
being one of the earliest adherents of Iho 
protestant movement among Oxford tutors 
(Foxe, Antes, ed, Townsend, v. 421 snq.) 
As a consequence, it is said, ho was not per¬ 
mitted to take tho degreo ol'jM.A. until 1684 
•—ten years after lus graduation. Mean¬ 
while no made somo reputation in the uni- 
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versity as a -writer of Latin verse, lie 
became tlie intimate friend of John Leland 
q.v.] the antiquary, and Leland acknow- 
edged with enthusiasm Udull's liberality 
and attainments in two Latin epigrams 
(Collectanea , v, 89, 103). The friends com¬ 
bined in May 1538 to write verses in both 
Latin and English for the pageants with 
which the lord mayor and citizens of Lon¬ 
don celebrated the entry of Anne Boleyn into 
the city after liar marriage to Henry VIII, 
Udall apostrophised Apollo and the Muses 
in Latin verse, and offered extravagant adu¬ 
lation to the new queen in English poems 
of very varied metres, some of which imi¬ 
tated Skelton’s. The whole collection is 
preserved in manuscript at the British Mu¬ 
seum among the Royal manuscripts (18. A, 
Ixiv.) It was printed in Nichols's ‘Pro¬ 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth' and in Ur. Fur- 
nivall’s ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts ’ (Ballad 
Society, 1870, i. 379-401). Most of the 
English poems by Udall appear in Arber’s 
* English Garner” (ii. 62-60). 

About 1034 Udall became headmaster of 
Eton College, and he held the office for 
nearly eight years. Before taking up tke 
appointment lie published for the use of his 
pupils a selection from Terence, which was 
entitled ‘ Flovres for Latine Spekynga 
Selected and gathered oute of Terence and 
the same translated into Englysslie.’ A Latin 
dedication addressed by Udall to his pupils 
was dated from the ‘Augustiniau Monastery,’ 
London, 28 Feb. Leland and Edmund 
Jonson contributed prefatory eulogies in 
Latin. The work wae printed by Thomas 
Bertlielet, and the first edition, which is of 
great rarity, is dated 1533. Other editions 
followed in 1638,1644, and 1060; an edition 
of 1676, which was enlarged by John Hig¬ 
gins [q. v.J, reappeared in 1581. 

According to an early 1 Consuetudinary’of 
Eton, plays of Terence and Plautus were 
acted annually by the hoys under the head¬ 
master’s direction ' about the feast of St. An¬ 
drew,’ i.e. SO Nov., and occasionally English 
pieces were suffered to take tlie placo of the 
Latin. It is possible that Udnll’s English 
comedy or interlude of ‘ Ralph Iloistur 
Doister’ was first prepared by him to be 
acted by his pupils at Eton, As a school¬ 
master Udall had the reputation of severely 
enforcing corporal punishment. Thomus 
Tusser [q.v.l was one of his pupils, and 
he states in his autobiography, prefixed to 
his ‘Five Hundreth Points of Good IIus- 
bandrie’ (1676), that he received from Udall 
on one occasion fifty-three stripes for ‘ fault 
but small or none at all.’ Tusser exclaims, 
‘ See, Udall, see the mercy of thee to mee, 


poor lad!’ Udall’s connection with Eton 
was terminated under disgraceful and some¬ 
what myslarious circumstances. Early in 

1641 two of his scholars, Thomas Cheney and 
John Horde, were, along with his servant 
Gregory, charged with stealing silver images 
and other plate belonging to the college. 
Their statement not merely threw on Udall the 
suspicion that he was cognisant of the theft, 
but led to an accusation against him of un¬ 
natural crime. He was summoned before 
the privy council for examination on 14 March 
1540-1, and he then oonfessed that he was 
guilty of the second charge, He was com¬ 
mitted to the Marshalsea prison (Proceedings 
of the Privy Council, vii. 163). Dismissal 
mom the head-mastership of Eton followed 
immediately, but Udall’s imprisonment was 
of short duration, and his reputation was 
not permanently injured. On gaining his 
liberty he piteously petitioned an unnamed 
patron probably at court to procure his resti¬ 
tution to Eton, while he professed a wish to 
pay off his debts and to amend his way of life 
(printed from Cotton. MS. Titus B. viii. 871, 
in Letters of Eminent Literary Men, Camden 
Soc. pp. 1 eqq.). A yoar after his dismissal 
the buvsarB of Eton paid him the full arrears 
of his salaiy (Lttd, Hist, of Eton, p. 1141. 

Other means of livelihood were at his 
command. He had on 27 Sept. 1537 be¬ 
come vicar of Braintree, and that benefice 
he retained on his departure from Eton. He 
held it for nearly seven years, resigning 
it on 14 Sept. 164'4. Hie increased leisure 
he devoted to literary work. In September 

1642 he published an English version of the 
third and fourth books of Erasmus's ‘ Apo¬ 
phthegms.’ His literary capacity was noticed 
favourably by Henry VIII’s new queen, 
Catherine Parr, whose theological views in¬ 
clined, like his own, to Lutheranism, Under 
her patronage he assisted in translating into 
English the first volume of Erasmus's ‘Para¬ 
phrase of the New Testament.’ The work 
occupied him between 1643 and 1648. He 
himself translated the paraphrase of the gos¬ 
pel of St. Luke, which he finished in 1646, 
and he dedicated it to Queen Catherine. His 
rendering of the text of the gospel follows 
that of the Great Bible of 1639. He also 
superintended the publication of tbe work 
and wrote a general dedication addressed in 
terms of extravagant eulogy to Edward VI, 
and another to the reader, besides prefacing 
the translations of the gospel of St. John and 
of the Acts with dedications to Queen Cathe¬ 
rine. The volume was first published in 
1548; the title-page of the second edition of 
1651 stated that Udall had ‘conferred’ the 
text with the Latin and ‘thoroughly cor- 
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rected’it. The second volume came out in. 
1349, but in that Udall had no hand. 

Edward VI showed Udall much favour. 
When Gardiner preached before the young 
king on 29 June 1548, and he was expected to 
deny the authority of the king to make reli- 
ious changes during his minority, Udall was 
irected to report the sermon by * a noble 
personage of this realm ’ (Fo.xe). The ‘ noble 
personage ’was doubtless Protector Somerset. 
Poxeprinted Udall’s report of Gardiner’s ser¬ 
mon m his * Acts and Monuments.’ In 1549 
a more responsible task was entrusted to him. 
He was ordered to reply to the catholic rebels 
of the west, who had put forward ‘ certen 
artvcles of us the comoners of Devonslieir 
and Cornwall in divers campes by Est and 
West of Exeter.’ The insurgents demanded 
the restoration of the mass, of the abbey 
lands, and of the Six Articles, together with 
the recall of Cardinal Pole from exile. Udall’s 
answer bears the title ‘ An answer to the 
articles of the comoners of Devonsheir and 
Comewall, declaring to the same liowe they 
haue been seduced by evell persons, and howe 
their consciences may be satysfyed and 
stayed, concerning the sayd artycles, sette 
forthe by a countryman of theirs, much ten¬ 
dering the welth, bothe of their badyes and 
solles.' Udall reasoned with great force 
against the catholic arguments, and defended 
the royal authority in matters of religion. 
His tract, which runs to eighty closely writ! en 
folio pages, is preserved at the British Mu¬ 
seum (Royal MS. 18, B. xi.) It was printed 
for the first time by the Camden Society in 
‘Troubles connected with the Prayer Book 
of 1649,’ which was edited by Nicholas 
Pocock in 1884. 

Further literary work of similar tendency 
followed. About 1550 he issued an English 
translation (from the Latin) of Peter Mar¬ 
tyr’s ‘Discourse orTroictise .. . concernynge 
the Sacrament of the Lordes Supper’ [see 
VnmaaLlL Edward VI marked his ap¬ 
probation by issuing letters patent securing 
to Udall exclusive rights in the original 
Latin version of Peter Martyr’s * Treatise of 
the Eucharist,’ as well as in the English 
translation; and at the same time gave 
Udall permission 1 to preynt the Bible in 
Englyshe os well in the large volume for 
the use of the churches w th in this our Realms 
and other Dominions as allso in any other 
convenient volume.’ Of this privilege Udall 
does not seem to havo availed himself. lie 
contributed Latin poems to the two collec¬ 
tions of elegies published in 1551, respec¬ 
tively on Henry and Charles Brandon, dukes 
of Suffolk, and Martin Bucer. In 1662 he 
translated the 1 Oompendiosatotiua Anatomie 


delineatio ’ of Thomas Gemini [q. v.J, whoso 
I copperplate engravings give the work high 
artistic interest. The book was dedicated to 
the king. 

Despite the circumstances attending Udall’s 
dismissal from Eton, scholastic employment 
was also found for Udall by tlio ministers 
of his royal patron, and ho was appointed 
‘ schoolmaster 1 of the young Edward Cour¬ 
tenay, then a prisoner in the Tower (Tre- 
velyanPapers ,Camden Soc.ii.31,113). Attlio 
same time Edward VI bestowed now church 
preferment on Udall. In November 150L 
he was nominated to a prebond at Windsor, 
but he failed to tako up his residence there, 
and continued to preach elsewliero. IIo was 
consequently held in the following year to 
have forfeited his rights to tlio emoluments 
of the prebend. But in September 1552 n 
royal letter directedtho dean and chapter of 
Windsor to pay Udall tho income of tho 
preferment 1 during the timo of liis absence/ 
On 20 March 1653 ho was presented to tho 
rectory of Calbome in the Isle of Wight. 

The accession of Queen Mary in no way 
injured his fortunes. Slio had taken part 
with him in tlio translation of Erasmus’s 
paraphrase, and Udall know how to adjust 
his sails to tlio passing breeze. Tn 1653 ho 
endeavoured to extract from tlio pro Ins¬ 
tant martyr Thomas Mountain [q. v.], wliilo 
in prison, a recantation of protest autism 
(Nionots, Narratives of the lief annul itm, 
Oamdon Soc. p. 178). Tho lord chancellor, 
Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, on- 
eouragedUdall’s pusillanimity, anil gave Min 
the post of sohoolmastor in liis household, 
where several boys wore brought lip under 
the bishop’s superintendence. Gardiner left 
forty marks to his ‘schoolmaster,’ IJdall, in 
his will, dated 9 Nov. 1655 (Wills from Doe- 
tors' Commons, Camden Soc. 43, <M). Udell's 
repute as a dramatic writer was not ex¬ 
hausted. In 1654 a warrant from Queen 
Mary directed Udall to prepare ‘dialogues 
and interludes,’ to bo performed in the royal 
presence; and ordered such dresses nnd ap¬ 
parel to be dolivorod to him from tho ollleo 
of the revels ns from timo to timo ho might 
require (Losoly MSS , od, Ketnpo, p. 03). 

At the close of his life Udall again filled 
the office of mast or of a groat public school. 
He succeeded Alexander Nowell about 1554 
ns headmaster of Wostminstor school, which 
Henry VIII had ostablishod in 1510; and 
he held that post until tlio school was ab¬ 
sorbed in tho monastery of Wostminstor, 
which Queen Mary refoundod in November 
1656. Udall died noxt mouth,and was lmriod 
in the churoli of St. Margaret's, Wostminstor, 
on 28 Doc. 1650, Entries of tho burial in 
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the same place of ‘ ICatherin Woodall ’ and 
of ‘Elizabeth Udall’ figure in the parish 
register under the respective dates 2 Dec. 
1666 and 8 July 1569; but there is no means 
of determining the relationship of either of 
these persons to Nicholas Udall. 

Udall owes his permanent fame to his 
•work as a dramatist, Bale attributes to 
him not merely many comedies, but also a 
‘ Tragoadia de Pnpatu,’ Of the last nothing 
is known. Bale says that Udall translated 
it for Queen Catherine [Parr], It is possible 
that Bale made a confused reference to ‘ A 
Trngedie or Dialogs of the unjuste usurped 
Primacie of the Bishop of Rome ’ (London, 
1649, 8vo), which John Ponet translated 
from the Italian of Bernardino Ochino. Sub¬ 
sequent mpntion was made of another lost 
play by Udall. When Elizabeth visited Cam¬ 
bridge University in the autumn of 1604 
on the night of 8 Aug. there was performed 
in her presence 1 an English play called 
“ Ezekins,” made by Mr. Udall, and handled 
by King’s College men only.' 

The only extant play by Udall is ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister,’ a homely English comedy 
on the Latin model, which may have been 
originally written for performance by his 
pupils at Eton before 1641. A reference 
(act ii. so. i.) to a ballad-monger, Jack Raker, 
who is more than once mentioned by Skelton 
and « noticed in Udell’s play as a contem¬ 
porary, and Ralph Roister Doister’s favourite 
form of oath, ‘by thearmes of Caleys,’ sug¬ 
gest that the piece was originally composed 
in Henry VIII’s reign. It is in rhymed 
doggerel and is divided into five acts, each 
with numbered Beenes varying from four to 
eight. Besides songs which are interspersed 
through the text, four songs to be sung 1 by 
those which shall use this comedy ’ are col¬ 
lected in an appendix. The story, which is 
crudely developed, deals with the unsuccess¬ 
ful eflorts of the swaggering hero, Ralph 
Roister Doister, to win the hand of a wealthy 
widow, Dame Christian Custanoe. It is 
doubtful if the piece were printed in Udall’s 
lifetime. 

A quotation of Ralph’s letter to Dame 
Custance (Ralph Roister Doister, act iii. 
sc. iv.), whioli is shown to he capable of 
expressing two directly opposite significa¬ 
tions by changes of punctuation, appeared 
in the third edition of Dr. Thomas Wilson’s 
‘ Rule of Reason,’ 1668, with the note that 
the passage was quoted from ‘An Entrelude, 
made by Nicolas Ydal.’ In 1600 Thomas 
Hackett obtained a license 1 for pryntinge 
of a play intituled Rauf Ruyster Duster.' 
The only early copy now known lacks a 
title-page j it was accidentally acquired by 
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the Rev. Thomas Briggs, an Etonian, in 1818, 
and may be the edition printed by Hackett, 
which probably represents a revised version 
of the piece. The concluding verses plainly 
refer to Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth, and 
were doubtless interpolated at a date sub¬ 
sequent to the composition of the play. In 
1818 Briggs reprinted the comedy in Lon¬ 
don, in an edition of thirty copies, as an 
anonymous work, and at the same time pre¬ 
sented the unique original to Eton College 
Library, in ignorance of the fact that the 
play was from the pen of an Eton head¬ 
master. Another reprint followed in 1821; 
but the anonymous editor again had no in¬ 
formation to give respecting the authorship 
of the play. John Payne Collier, in a note 
in DoUBley’s ‘ Old PlayB ’ (1826, ii. 3; of. 
Jlistory of English Dramatio Roe try, 1831, 
ii. 446), was the first to recognise in ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister’ the interlude which Wilson 
assigned to Udallin 1661. The work lias subse¬ 
quently been four times reprinted—in Thomas 
White’s ‘ Old English Drama' (1830,3 voIb. 
18mo); in the publications of the Shakespeare 
Society, 1847; in Arber’s ‘ English Reprints,’ 
1809; and in Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ ed. W, 0. 
Hazlitt, 1874 (iii. 53-101). ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister’ enjoys the distinction of being the 
earliest English comedy known, and, in the 
capacity of its author, Udall is universally 
recognised as one of the most notable pio¬ 
neers in the history of English dramatio lite¬ 
rature [of. art. Still, John], 

Collier, in his ‘Bibliographical Catalogue’ 
(ii. 176), attributes to Udall, the first and 
last lottors of whose surname figure on the 
undated title-page, a curious doggerel poem 
in which an old man gives the author much 
moral counsel. The poem hears the title: 
‘ The pleasaunt playne and pytliye Pallie- 
waye leadynge to a vertues and honest lyfe, 
no lesse profitable then delectable. U. L. 
Imprynted at London by Nicolas Hyll, for 
John Case,’ 4to. 

[The fullest account of Udall is by 17911010 
Durrunt Cooper, and is prefixed to the Shake¬ 
speare Society’s edition of ‘ Ralph Roister Doi¬ 
ster.’ Soo also Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book of 1649, ed. Nicholas Pocock (Cam¬ 
den Soo.), pp. xx-xxv; Wood’s Atheme Oxon. 
ed, Bliss, i. 211; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.; Strypo’s 
WorkB; Fleay’s Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama; Collier's History of English 
Dramatic Poetry.] 8. L. 

UFFORD, JOHN BE ( d . 1340), chan¬ 
cellor. [See Offord.] 

UFFORD, ROBERT be, first Earl of 
Suffolk of his house (1298-1309), was the 
second but eldest surviving Bon and heir of 
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Robert de UffoTd (1279-1816), and of his 
wife, Cicely de Valognes. 

His grandfather, Robert be Ufford ( d . 
1298), was the founder of the greatness of the 
family. A younger son of a Suffolk land- 
owner, John de Peyton, Robert assumed his 
surname from his lordship of Ufford in Suf¬ 
folk, and attended Edward I on his crusade. 
Between 1270 and 1281 he acted as justice 
of Ireland. He was instructed by Ed¬ 
ward I to introduce English laws into Ire¬ 
land {Madera, i. 640), and practised skilfully 
hut unscrupulously the policy of sowing dis¬ 
sension among the different Irish septs (Gil¬ 
bert, Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 108-10). He 
also built the castle of Roscommon 'at 
countless cost’ (Cal. Documents, Ireland, 
1302-7, p. 187). On 21 Nov. 1281 Stephen 
de Fulburn, bishop of Waterford, was ap¬ 
pointed justice in his place, since Ufford ' by 
reason of his infirmities could not perform 
his duties ’ ( Cal. Patent Holla, 1281-92, p. 1). 
He died in 1298. His son Robert, who was 
horn on 11 June 1279, further increased the 
family possessions and importance by his 
marriage to the heiress Oicely de Valognes. 
He was summoned to parliament as a baron 
between 1308 and 1311, and died in 1316. 
Of his six bohs, William, the eldest, died 
without issue before his father. The fifth 
eon, Sir Ralph db Ufford (d. 1346), be¬ 
came justice of Ireland like his grandfather, 
Laving married Maud, daughter of Henry, 
earl or Lancaster [q. v.j, and widow of Wil¬ 
liam de Burgh, earl of Ulster. Appointed 
justice in February 1344, Ralph held office 
until his death on Palm Sunday, 9 April 
1348. He had the reputation of a vigorous 
and energetic but not very popular ruler 
(Gilbert, pp. 197-204). The youngest son, 
Sir Edmund de Ufford, was also a man of 
some note. The suggestion sometimes made 
that John de Offurct or Ufford [q. v.], arch¬ 
bishop-elect of Canterbury, and his brother, 
Andrew de Offord [q, v.L were also sons of 
this Robert de Ufford, is nighly improbable. 
In all probability these latter were of an 
entirely different family, which derived ils 
name ftom Offord Darcy, Huntingdonshire. 

The second but eldest surviving son, Ro¬ 
bert, was born about 10 Aug. 1298, and 
succeeded to his father’s estates. On 19 May 
1818 he received livery of his father’s Suffolk 
lands, which arc enumerated in * Oalendarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem,’ i. 140 (cf. Cal. 
Close Rolls, 13X3—18,p, 642). He was knighted 
and received some subordinate employments, 
being occupied, for example, in 1320 in levy¬ 
ing ships for the royal use in Suffolk (id. 
1323-7, p. 644), and serving in November 
1327 on a commission of the peace in the 


eastern counties under the statute of Win¬ 
chester (Cal, Fat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 214). 
In May and June 1329 he attended the young 
Edward III on his journey to Amiens, re¬ 
ceiving letters of protection on 10 May (ib. 

. 388). He was employed on state uffliirs 

own to the end of the rule of Isabella and 
Mortimer, and on 1 May 1330 received ‘for 
his better maintenance m the king's service ’ 
a grant for life of the royal castle and town 
of Orford, Suffolk, which had been previously 
held by bis father (ib. p, 622 ; Cal. Inrjuis. 
post mortem, i. 148). He also obtained grants 
of other lands in special tail, including the 
manors of Gravesend, Kent, Coatossy and 
B urgh, Norfolk (Dtodalb, ii. 48). On 28 July 
he was appointed to array and command the 
levies of Norfolk and Suffolk summoned to 
fight ‘ against the king’s rebels.’ Neverthe¬ 
less in October he associated himself with 
William de Montacute (afterwards first Earl 
of Salisbury) [q. v.] in the attack on Mor¬ 
timer at Nottingham. Ho took personal part 
in the capture of Mortimer in Nottingham 
Castle, and was so far implicated in the 
deaths of Sir Hugh de Turplington and Ri¬ 
chard do Monmouth that ocourred during 
the seufflo that on 12 Fob. 1331 he rocoivcd 
a special pardon for tho homicide (Cal. Fat. 
Rolls, 1830-4, p. 74). lie was rewarded by 
the grant of tho manors of Oawston and 
Faltenham in Norfollc, and also of some houBos 
in Oripplegato that had belonged to Morti¬ 
mer’s associate, John Maltravers fq. v.] (ib. 
pp. 78,106), He also succooded Maltravers 
as keeper of the forests south of Trout and 
as justice in eyro of the foroBts in Wiltshire, 
receiving on 8 Feb. 1331 a similar appoint¬ 
ment for Hampshire (ib. pp. 66, 00). He 
was summoned as a baron to parliament on 
27 Jan. 1332. Henceforth ho was ono of the 
most trusted warriors, counsellors, and diplo¬ 
matists in Edward Ill’s sorvice. 

On 1 Nov. 1336 Ufford was appointed a 
member of an embassy empowered to treat 
with the Scots (Madera, ii. 926). lie served 
against the Scots and was made warden of 
Bothwell Castle (Chron, de Zunercost, p, 
288), On 14 Jan, 1387 he was made ad¬ 
miral of the king’s northern fleet jointly 
with Sir John Ros (Fadera, ii, 960 j "Ufford 
ceased to hold this offico after 11 Ang.) 
On 16 March he was created Earl of Suf¬ 
folk (cf. Lords' Reports on the Dignity of 
a Peer, v, 31; Rot. Pari. ii. 68; Cal. Fat. 
Rolls, 1834-8, p. 418). On 18 March ho re¬ 
ceived ' for the better support of his dignity ’ 
letters patent conferring on him and his heirs 
male lands and rents worth a thousand 
marks a year (Cal. Rot. Fat. 1834-8, pp, 
418, 479, 496; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, pp. 
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14, 265), He also received a grant of 2C )l. 
a year from the issues of his shire {Hot. Pari. 
iii. 107). On 26 June he was released from 
all his debts to the crown {Cal. Pat. Polls, 
1384-8, p. 461). During his absence in par¬ 
liament the Scots retook his charge, Botli- 
well Castle {Chron. de Lanercost, p. 288). 

On 8 Oct. 1337 Suffolk was sent, with 
Henry Burghersh, bishop of Lincoln, the 
Earl of Northampton, and John Darcy, to 
treat for peace or truce with the French 
(Fcedera, li. 998). Further powers were 
given them to treat with the Emperor 
Louis and Edward’s other allies (xi. ii, 999), 
and on 7 Oct. they were also commissioned 
to treat with David Bruce, then staying in 
France (ii. ii. 1001), and were credited 
to the two cardinals sent by the pope to 
effect a reconciliation (ii. iL 1002). On 
4 Oct. Suffolk had letters of attorney until 
Easter, and many of his followers received 
letters of protection (Cal. Pat. Polls, 1884- 
1338, pp. 527, 682, 636, 637). His occupa¬ 
tion on this embassy seems to confute Frois¬ 
sart’s statement (Froissart, ed. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, ii. 480, 432, 484) that he took 
part in. Sir “Walter Manny’s attack on Oad- 
sand on 10 Nov. [see Masjsi]. Next year, 
on 1 July, Suffolk was associated with Arch¬ 
bishop Stratford and others on an embassy 
to France, and left England along with the 
two cardinals sent to treat for peace 
(Foedera, ii. 1084; G. tn Baker, p. 61). He 
either accompanied Edward HI to Antwerp 
(Froissart, ii. 443) or soon followed him, 
for on 10 Nov. he attested a charter at 
Antwerp (Cal. Pat. Polls, 1838-40, p. 193), 
and on 16 Dec. the same embassy was 
again empowered at the instance of tne two 
cardinals (ib. p. 196), After this Suffolk 
remained in attendance on the king in 
Brabant, serving in September 1389 in the 
expedition that invaded the Cambresis and 
besieged Cambrai, and being in the army 
that prepared to fight a great battle at 
BuironfosBe (Froissart, iii. 10-68), where 
he and the Earl of Derby commanded the 
right wing of the second ‘ battle ’ (Hemxns- 
bttrgk, ii. 347). On 16 Nov. of the same 
year he was appointed joint ambassador to 
Count Louis of Flanders and the Flemish 
estates, to treat of an allianae (Foedera, ii. 
1097; Cal. Pat. Polls, 1888^0, p. 897). He 
several times became security for tko king's 
loans (ib. pp. 872, 878,891,408). After 
Edward’s return Suffolk stayed behind in the 
Low Countries with Salisbury. The two 
earls remained in garrison at Yores (Frois¬ 
sart, iii. 129). In Lent 1840 they attacked 
the French near Lille, a town which upheld 
Philip of Valois. Rendered rash by their 


easy success, they pursued the enemy 
through one of the gates into the town. 
But their retreat was cut off, and they were 
made prisoners and despatched to Paris, 
which they reached on Palm Sunday. The 
English chroniclers wax eloquent on the 
indignities to which they were exposed on 
the road (G. lb Baker, p, 67). Philip VI, 
it was said, wished to kill them, and they 
were spared only through the entreaties of 
King John of Bohemia {ib. pp. 67-8; Mubi- 
iri/iir, pp. 104-5; Waisinghast, i. 226; 
Chron. Anglice, 1328-88, p. 10; Cont, (?. de 
Nangis, ii. 167, calls him ‘ Comes Auxonim; ’ 
Froissart, iii. 122-31, gives a very different 
account of tho capture; Dugeaeb, Baronage, 
ii. 48, and Barheb, Hist, qf Edward III, pp. 
168-70, Bay that Robert Ufford, Suffolk's 
eldest son, and not Suffolk himself, was 
taken prisoner, but this is disproved by 
Foedera, ii. 1170, and Cal. Pat. Polls, 1888- 
1840, p. 681). 

The truce of 26 Sept. 1340 provided for 
the release of all prisoners, but it waB only 
after a heavy ransom, to which Edward III 
contributed 600 1., had been paid that Suffolk 
obtained his freedom. He took part in a 
famous tournament at Dunstable in the 
spring of 1842 and at great jousts in Lon¬ 
don (Froissart, iv. 127-8). He was one of 
the members of Edward's 1 Round Table ’ at 
Windsor, which assembled in February 
1844 (Muroieth, p. 282), and fought in a 
tournament at Hertford in September 1344 
(jb. p. 169). Though not a ‘ founder ’ of the 
order of the Garter, he was one of the 
earliest members that afterwards joined it 
(BEltz, Order of the Garter, cl., 98). 

Suffolk served through the Breton expe¬ 
dition of July 1342, ana was conspicuous at 
the siege of Rennes (Froissart, iv. 137,168). 
In July 1343 he was joint ambassador to 
Clement VI at Avignon, receiving further 
owers to treat with France on 29 Aug. and 
9 Nov. On 8 May 1344 he was appointed 
captain and admiral of the northern fleet 
(Fcedera , iii. 13; Niooias, Poyal Navy, ii. 
88). He busied himself at once in collect¬ 
ing vessels for a new expedition, and on 
8 July accompanied Edward on a short 
expedition to Slanders. He continued ad¬ 
miral in person or deputy until March 1347, 
when he was succeeded by Sir JohnHoward 
(Fcedera, iii. Ill; for bis activity see ib, iii, 
67,70). 

On 11 July 1846 Suffolk sailed with the 
Icing from Portsmouth on the famous in¬ 
vasion of France whioh resulted in the battle 
of Orecy. On the retreat northwards, a day 
after the passage of the Seine, Suffolk and 
Sir Hugh ie Despenser defeated a consider* 
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able French force (Avesbury, p. 368). Suf¬ 
folk ms one of those who advised Edward to 
select the field of Crecy as his battle-ground 
( Fboiss iet, r. 27). In the great victory he 
fought in the second ' battle,’ stationed on 
the left wing. Next morning, 27 Aug,, he 
took part in Northampton’s reconnaissance 
that resulted in a sharp fight with the un¬ 
broken remnant of the French army (North- 
burgh in Avesbury, p. 369, speaks of the 
Earl of Norfolk, hut there was no such earl 
at the time, and Suffolk is probably meant). 

Suffolk’s diplomatic activity still con¬ 
tinued. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat with France on 25 Sept. 
1348 [Faidem, iii. 173), and with Flanders 
on 11 Oct. (ib. iii. 175). The negotiations 
were conducted at Calais. On 10 March 
1849 (ib. iii. 182), and again on 16 May 1850 
(ib. iii. 106), he had similar commissions. 
On 29 Aug. 1350 he fought in the famous 
naval victory over the Spaniards off Win- 
chefcea (Froissart, v. 268, 260). In May 
1351 and in June 1862 he was chief com¬ 
missioner of array in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

In September 1366 Suffolk sailed with 
the Black Prince, Edward, prince of Wales 
(1880-1376) [q. v.], to Aquitaine. Between 
October and December he was engaged in 
the prince’s raid through Languedoc to Nar- 
bonne, where he commanded the rear-guard, 
William de Montaeute, second earl of Salis- 
buiy [q. v.], son of his old companion in 
arms, serving with him. After his return he 
was quartered at Saint-Emilion, his followers 
being stationed round Libourne (Cuandos 
IIerald, p.44). Thence in January 1366 he 
led another foray, that lasted over twelve 
days,towardsRocamadour (‘Notre-Dame de 
Itochemade,’ Win&held in Avesbery, p, 
440). Suffolk also shared in th 9 Black 
Prince’s northern foray of 1366, and in the 
battle of Poitiers which resulted from it, 
where he commanded, jointly withSalisbury, 
the third 'battle’ or the rearward (G. le 
Baker, p. 148). The reversal of the posi¬ 
tion of the host, caused by Edward’s at¬ 
tempted retreat over the Miausson, threw 
the brunt of the first fighting upon Suffolk 
and Salisbury, who had singlehanded to 
withstand the French assault (Oman, Art 

War in the Middle Ages, pp. 628-6). 
Suffolk distinguished himself greatly, run¬ 
ning from line to line, checking the impru¬ 
dent ardour of the young soldiers, and 
posting the archers in the best positions (G. 
lb Baker, p. 148; Walsingham, i. 282). 
On the march back to Bordeaux he led the 
vanguard. He drew three thousand florins 
as his share of the ransom of the Count of 
Auxerre (Devon, Issue Rolls of the Ex¬ 


chequer, p. 167). Poitiers was his last great 
exploit, and even there he was a little effaced 
by Salisbury. He was fifty-eight years old, 
and his hair was grey (On andos IImum, 
p. 67). He still, liowover, took part in 
the expedition into Champagne in 1369 
(Froissart, vi. 224, 281). After that he 
was employed only in embassies, the last 
of those on which he servod being that com¬ 
missioned on 8 Feb. 1362 to treat of tho pro¬ 
posed marriage of Edmund of Langloy to the 
daughter of the Count of Flanders (JAvtlem, 
iii. 636). 

In his declining years Suffolk devoted 
himself to the removal of tho abbey of 
Leiston, near Saxmundham, to a now silo 
somewhat more inland. Thisconvonl was a 
, house of Premonstvatensian canons, founded 
j in 1182 by llanulf do Qlunvillo [q. v.], and 
now become decayed. In 1803 it was trans¬ 
ferred to its new home, wlioro its picturesque 
ruins still remain, though tlieyaro mostly of 
more recent date than the buildings which 
Suffolk set up. 

Suffolk died on 4 Nov. 1309. ills will, 
dated 29 June 1368, is given in Nicolas’s 
'Testaments Votusta'(i.73-4; cf.G. E. Ofo- 
KAYne], Complete Peerage, vii. 302). In it 
he directed that liis body should be buried 
at tho priory of Oiimnsey, or Ash, under 
the arch, between the chapel of St. Nicholas 
and the high altar. Campsoy waB a house 
of Austin canonosscs, of which tho Uffords 
were patrons, and where Suffolk’s wife lmd 
been buried in 1308, and his brother, Sir 
Ralph de Ufford, the justice of Ireland, in 
1846 ( Monasticon, vl 681). To Ralph’s 
widow, Maud, ‘the lady of Ulstor,’ Suffolk 
left twenty marks towards tho rebuilding at 
Bruisyard, Suffolk, of a chantry-college for 
flvo secular priests, which sho had originally 
founded at Campsoy. but which (the now 
transferred to a new site (z7;. vi. 1468), wlioro 
it was afterwards handed over to Minorite 
nuns (ib. vi. 1666). A summary of Uilord’s 
extensive fiefs in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln¬ 
shire, and London is given in ' Ualondarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem' (ii, 300). The 
possession of the castles of Frainliugham, 
Eyo, and Orford with extensive ostatos in 
Central Suffolk,. gave him an exceptionally 
strong position in that county. 

It las generally boon said that Suffolk 
had two wiveB, hut thore is no ovidouoo of 
tbeexistenceof hisallcged first wifo,Elnanor. 

In 1324 he married Margaret, daughter of 
d ®, Norwich [q. v.l and widow 
of Thomas de Cailey (Cal. CioseJlolls, 1328-7, 
pp. 147,236, show that tho date was between 
2 July and 13 Nov. 1324). Margaret had 
promised a fine of 20£. to tlio crown for license 
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to marry at will, but five years afterwards 
sbe and Ufford obtained, on 21 Oct. 1329, a 
release from its payment (ib. 1327-30, p. 
497). Ufford and Margaret had two sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, Ro¬ 
bert, was distinguished at the siege of Loch- 
maben in 1341, and took considerable part 
in the French wars, and, though commonly 
distinguished as * Robert de Ufford le fltz,’ 
is not soldotn confused with his father, 
lie married Elizabeth, widow of William 
de Latimer, without royal license, but on 
20 Aug. 1837 was pardoned for the offence 
(Cal. Pat. ltolls, 1384-8, p. 496). He died 
before his father, so that titles and estates 
passed to the younger son, "William do 
Ufford, second earl of Suffolk [q, v.] The 
five daughters were: (1) Joan, betrothed in 
1330 to John, sou and heir of John de St. 
Philibert, an East-Anglianlandowner. But 
he was a boy under six, of whose lauds 
Suffolk had the custody (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1380-4 p. 176,1334-3 p. 170). The marriage 
was not carriod out, and John at last wedded 
another lady (Duodaid, ii. 160). (2) Cicely, 
married to William, lord Willoughby Da 
Eresbv. (3) Catharine, marriod to Robert, 
lord Scales. (4) Margaret, married to Wil¬ 
liam, lord Ferrers of Qroby; and (6) Maud, 
a canoness at Campsey. 

[Rymer’s Foodera, vols. il, andiii. Boeord ed.; 
Bolls of Parliament; Calendars of Patent and 
Close Bolls; Cal. of Documents relating to Ire¬ 
land ; Lords’ Beports on the Dignity of a Peer; 
Gnlfridus le Bnlcer, ed. Thompson; Wolsingham’s 
Historia Anglicann, Chron. Anglise 1328-86, 
Murimuth and Avesbury, and Knighton (these 
last four in Bolls Bar.); Chronicle of Lanercost 
(Bannatyne Club); Chandos Herald's Le Prince 
Noir, ed. F, Michel; Froissart, ed. Kervyn de 
Lottenhove; Hemingburgh, vol, ii. (Engl. Hist. 
Sac.); Dugdala’sBaronage, ii. 47-8; Dugdale’s 
Mon.istiaon, vi. 684, 1408, 1666; Holtz’s Me¬ 
morials of the Garter, pp. 98-101; Nicolas's 
Boyal Navy, vol. ii.; Gilbert's Vicoroys of Ire¬ 
land ; Doylo's Official Baronago, iii. 431-2 ; Nico¬ 
las's IZist. Poarage, ed. Oourthope, pp. 489, 483 ; 
Barnes's Edward III. A very full and detailed 
summary is in G. E. 0[okayne]’s Complete Peer¬ 
age, vii. 301-2,] T. F. T, 

UFFORD, WILLIAM de, second Eael 
of Suffolk of his house (1339 P-1882), was 
the second but eldest surviving son of Robert 
de Ufford, earl of Suffolk (1298-1869) [q. v.l, 
and of hie wife, Margaret Norwich. He 
was born about 1889. Hie elder brother 
Robert’s death made him heir to estates and 
earldom, and his father's advanced nge 
brought him prominently^ forward, even 
before he succeeded to the title. On 8 Deo. 
1364 he was summoned as a baron to the 
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House of Lords during his father's lifetime. 
On 10 Feb. 1367 he was appointed joint 
commissioner of array in Suffolk, and in the 
same year reeoived license to travel beyond 
sea. lie was often engaged in local public 
work. On 4 Nov. 1369 he succeeded, on his 
father's death, to the earldom of Suffolk, 
lie served in 1370 against the French along 
with the Earl of Warwick (Fasdera, iii. 896). 
On 12 June 1371 he was put at the head of 
the surveyors of a subsidy for tho counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and on 26 Oct. 1871 
he was appointed chief warden of the ports 
and coasts of the same shires (ib. iii. 928). 
His appointment was renewed when a dif¬ 
ferent commission for this purpose was made 
out on 10 May 1373 (ib. iii. 976). In AuguBt 
1372 he was summoned to serve in the 
abortive expedition which Edward III pro¬ 
posed to lead in person to the relief of 
Tliouars (Fkoiss uit, ed. Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, viii. 208). In the summer of 1873 
Suffolk accompanied John of Gaunt on hie 
long and fruitless foray that started from 
Calais and finally reached Bordeaux, whence 
he returned next year in April to England 
along with the Duke of Lancaster (ib. vm. 
280-6, 321). A year later, in July 1376, he 
was made knight of the Garter. 

In the Good parliament, which met in 
April 1376, Suffolk, though so constantly 
associated with John of Gaunt abroad, at¬ 
tached himself strongly to the constitutional 
party headed by Bishop Courtenay and the 
Earl of March, and inspired by Edward, 
prince of Wales. He was one of the four 
earls added to the committee of barons and 
bishops which held confeience with tho 
commons before the houses joined in grant¬ 
ing a subsidy (Chronicon Anglia, 1828-88, 
pp, 09-70; cf. Rot. Pari. ii. 822). After the 
death of the Prince of Wales and the break 
up of the parliament it was still thought 
worth while to detach Suffolk from his asso¬ 
ciates, and on 16 July he received the im~ 

S iortant appointment of admiral of the north 
Fasdera, iii. 1067). However, his depri¬ 
vation of that office so early as 24 Nov., 
in favour of the courtier Michael de la Pole 
[q. v.], suggests that he could not he relied 
upon by John of Gaunt and the ruling 
clique. Yet Suffolk was still enough in 
favour to be appointed on 29 April 1377, 
just bofore the old king’s death, chief com¬ 
missioner of array for Norfolk and Suffolk 
(Dorc.ii, iii. 482). 

At the coronation of Richard II on 16 July 
1377 Suffolk acted as bearer of the sceptre 
and cross. The policy of forgetting the 
factions of the last reign insured him fre¬ 
quent employment during the next few 
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years, and the patent rolls of the young 

togcontainabundant evidence ofhis constant 
activity in local commissions and similar 
business in Norfolk and Sufi oik, In 1 o77 
and in 1878 he was again fighting the French. 
On 18 June 1378 he received letters of 
attorney ( Fcedera , iv. 45), and followed Lan¬ 
caster to Brittany, taking part in the siege 
of Saint-Malo in November of that year 
(Fboiss ibt, be. 64), while a patent of 16 June 
1378 refers to his share m ‘ the late en¬ 
gagement at sea’ (Cal. Pat. Polls, 1377-81, 
p. 4). He transferred himself to Scotland 
when Lancaster was made lieutenant of the 
Scottish march, and on 6 Sept. I860 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed to com¬ 
pose differences and give satisfaction for 
injuries arising out of the breach of the truce 
(Fcedera, iv. 96). 

Suffolk played a prominent part with re¬ 
ference to the peasants’ revolt of 1881. When 
Geoffrey (wrongly called John) Litster [see 
Litstek, John] rose in revolt at North 
Walsham, and marched on 17 June towards 
Norwich, Suffolk was staying at one of his 
Norfolk manors, probably Costessey, which 
ia very near the line of march and about 
four miles from Norwich. He was so popular 
with the commons that they formed the 
design to seize him and put him at their j 
head. Suffolk was at supper when he first 1 
learnt the sudden approach of the rebels. 
He rose at once from table and succeeded 
in effecting bi3 escape. He disguised him¬ 
self as the squire of Sir Hoger de Boys, a 
friend who was afterwards liis executor, and, 
avoiding the highways, he rode as hard as 
he could to St. Albans, whence he joined the 
king in London (Waxsinghaji, ii. 6; Chron. 
Anglia, p. 306). The rebels at once turned 
towards Norwich, whereupon the affrighted 
citizens sent four of their number to Suffolk, 
asking for his advice and guidance. But 
the earl had already fled the county. 

In the troubles that followed Suffolk was 
not spared. On 21 June the rebels de¬ 
stroyed his title-deeds at his manor of Burgh 
(RivttXJ], Le iSoulevement des Travailleurs 
d’Angleterre, p. 114), while on 28 June the 
Suffolk insurgents burnt his title-deeds and 
court rolls at his manors of Hollesley and 
Bawdsey, near Ipswich. Before this, how¬ 
ever, Suffolk was _ hack in East Anglia. 
The king commissioned Mm, with Bishop 
Deepenser and others, to suppress the eastern 
revolts. Suffolk lost no time, and as early 
a« 23 June he was at Bury, attended by a 
force of five hundred lances. Suffolk’s first 
work was to remove the heads of Chief- 
'stioe Cavendish and the prior of Bury, 
'th the rebels had set up over the pillory. 


But the revolt was already checked, and 1 he 
trials of the rebels began at once. After 
three days at Bury, Suffolk removed to ilil- 
denhall, where he also held trials on 27 June. 
In the days that followed he was occupied in 
the same work at other Suffolk towns, and on 
9 July was holding inquests at Horning in 
Norfolk (Powell, p, 181). On 29 July lie was 
again holdingtriols at Bury (ii. p. 127). In all 
'he held nineteen inquests, and at Bury alone 
104 rebels were accused. Suffolk and three 
others were commissioned on 22 July tq array 
the king's lieges against the rebols (Cal. Pat. 
Polls, 1381-G, p. 74). However, on 18 July 
Suffolk and his colleagues had already been 
ordered to suspend their processes (Fcoderct, 
iv. 128), and on 19 Aug. the command was 
renewed in a more general and peremptory 
form. (RiiraiiB, p. 168). On 14 Dec. lie 
received a further commission to put down 
unlawful meetings and rioLs (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1381-5, p. 84). Sixteen rebels at least 
were executed in Suffolk, and si 111 more in 
Norfolk. 

On the breaking out of a floroo quarrel 
between John of Gaunt [q. v.] and his former 
ally, Ilenrv Percy, first oiu'l of Northumber¬ 
land [q. v.j, Suffolk attended the council at 
Berkhampstead in which the duke brought 
his charges against the earl, and, on the In! 1 or 
being ordered under arrest, Suffolk joined 
with Warwick in acting nshissuroty (Wai> 
singham, ii. 44; Chron. Anglia, p. 320). 
Northumberland now bucamo the favourite 
of the London mob, and Suffolk won hack 
his old popularity. In tho parliament that 
met on 8 Nov. lie was again strenuous on 
the popular side, and towards tho end of its 
sittings he was chosen to oxpross tho opinions 
of the commons to the lords. On 13 Fell, 
1382 he died suddenly at Westminster Hall 
( Waxsingham, ii. 48; Chron. Anglia, p. 338; 
Monx 02 ? Evesuam, p. 35). IJo was buried 
at Oampsey Priory, ‘ behind tlio tomb of my 
honourable father and mother.’ IBs will, 
dated 12 June 1881, was proved at Lambeth 
on 24 Feb. 1882. It is summarised in 
Nicolas’s ‘ Testamenta Vctusta’ (pp, 114- 
115). To his fathor’s estates lio added in 
1880 those of the Norwiolies from liis mother, 
including Mettingham Castle, near Bungay. 

Suffolk is praised by Walsmgham for tW 
amiability which he showed to all through¬ 
out his whole life (Hist. Anal. ii. 40). This 
is no conventional form of eulogy, for no 
one among his contemporaries made himself 
so universally beloved by different parties. 
Though the champion of the commons in 
1876 and 1882, he remained tho friend and 
companion in arms of tho unpopular John of 
Gaunt. The revolted villeins of Norfolk 
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and the substantial citizens of Norwich alilre 
looked up to him as their natural leader, and 
even his vigour in suppressing the revolt in 
Suffolk does not seem to have destroyed his 
popularity. His premature death was a real 
loss to England. 

Suffolk was twice married. His first wife 
was Joan, daughter and coheiress of Edward, 
lord Montacute, and of his wife Alice, the 
daughter of, Thomas of Brotherton, earl of 
Norfolk [ij. v.] They were married before 
July 1801, when Joan was twelve and Ufiord 
twenty-two. By her Suffolk had four sons: 
Thomas, Robert, William, and Edmund. 
The eldest, Thomas Ufford, had license on 
28 Oct. 1871 to marry Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Fitzalan (afterwards Earl of Arun¬ 
del) [see Fitzalan, Kiciubd III]. He died, 
however, before 1874, when still a mere boy, 
and his three brothers, all then living, also 
died within a year of that time. Their 
mother, Joan, diod in 1375, without sur¬ 
viving issue, and was buried at Oampsey. 
About a year later Suffolk married Isabella, 
widow of John le Strange of Blackmere, and 
fifth daughter of Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick (d. 1369), and sister therefore of 
his political associate, Thomas deBeauchamp, 
earl of Warwick [q. v.] By hor he had no 
issue. His widow become a nun a few 
weeks after his death, and, surviving him 
twenty-five yearn, died in 1416, ana was 
buried at Oampsey (G. E. CroKArNn], Comr 
plete Peerage, vii. 802-3). The earldom of 
Suffolk thus became extinct, and the some¬ 
what hypothetical barony of Ufford fell into 
abeyance, according to the doctrine of later 
times. The coheirs were Suffolk’s three 
nephews—sons ofhis three sisters, who mar¬ 
ried—and his surviving sister, Maud de 
Ufford, a canonesa of Oampsey. The large 
estates conferred on the male line of the 
Uffords to uphold the dignity of the earldom 
escheated to the crown, and wore mostly 
re-granted in 1386 to Michael de la Pole 
[q. v.] on his creation in that year as Earl 
ol’ Suffolk. 

[Walsinghom's Historia Anglicans, Ohrouicon 
Anglins 1328-88, Knighton's Chronicon, vol. ii. 
(the above in Bolls Ser,); Honk of Evesham, 
ed. Haarna j Froissart, ed Kervyn de Letten- 
hove; Nicolas's Testaments Votusta; Rymer's 
Feeders, Record edit.! Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1377-81 and 1381-6; Rolls of Parliament; 
Dugdulo's Baronage, ii. 48-8; Boyle's Official 
Baronage, iii. 432-3; G. E. O[okayne]'s Com¬ 
plete Peerage, vii. 302-3; Belbz’s Memorials of 
the Garter, pp. 210-12; Powell’s East-Anglian 
Rising of 1881 (1888), pp. 18, 26, 126, 131, 
and A. RAville's Soulivement des TravaiUeurs 
d’Angleterre en 1381, with M. Petit-Dntaillis's 
Introduction (JMmoires at Documents publics 
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par la Society da l’Ecole des Chartes, ii. 1898), 
both give rAhuMs additions to our knowledge 
from assize rolls and other unpublished docu¬ 
ments ] T, p, T. 

UGHTRED, Sir THOMAS, styled 
Bauds Ugktrud (1201 P-1365), eldest son 
and heir of Robert Ughtred, lord of the manor 
of Scarborough, Kilnwick Percy, Monkton 
Moor, and otner places in Yorkshire, was- 
born about 1201, being eighteen years of age 
at his father’s death in 1809 ( Cal. Close 
Polls, 1807-18, p. 271 ; cf. Roberts, Cal. 
Ge/ieulogicmn, ii. 551). On 8 June 1319 her 
was appointed commissioner- of array for 
Yorkshire, an office which he frequently 
filled during Edward II’s reign. In October 
1319 he served at the siege of Berwick in, 
command of forty-four ‘hobelars’ or light 
horse (Cal. JDoo. relating to Scotland, 1807— 
1357, No. 668). On 6 Oct. 1320 he was 
returned to parliament as knight of the 
shire for his county. He sided with the- 
king against Thomas of Lancaster [q. v/L 
and on 14 March 1321-2 was empowered 
to arrest any of the earl's adheients. In 
the same year lie was made constable of 
Pickering Castle, seems to have been cap¬ 
tured by the Scots, and in the following 
March went to Scotland to release his hos¬ 
tages (ib. No. 806). In the same month he 
was granted the custody of the manor of 
Bentele, Yorkshire, during the minority of 
Payn de Tibetot or Tiptoft. He attended a. 
great council held at Westminster in June 
1824, and was knighted in the same year. 
On 14 April 1828 he was placed on a com¬ 
mission of oyer and terminer, and in 1330 
and 1381-2 again represented Yorkshire in 
parliament. 

Edward HI confirmed the grants made to- 
Ughtred, and in 1881 placed him on the 
commissions of the peace between the Ouse 
and the Derwent and in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. In 1382 he acquired a house and 
garden called ‘Le Whitehalle ’ in Berwick,, 
and in the same year ho accompanied Ed¬ 
ward Baliolonhis invasion of Scotland. The 
expedition landed at Kinghora and defeated 
the Earl of Fife at Dupplin Moor on 12 Aug. 
Ughtred was apparently present at Baliore 
coronation at Scone on 24 Sept., and eat in 
the Scottish parliament as Baron of Inner- 
wick. On 20 Oct. Baliol granted him the 
manor of BonkiLL, which was confirmed by 
Edwardlll on 19 June 1334. In the summer 
of the latter year the Scots rose against 
Baliol, who sent Ughtred to Edward with a- 
requeet for help. Baliol was, however,, 
driven out of Scotland, and during the re¬ 
treat Ughtred with great gallantly held the 
bridge at Roxburglie against the Scots and 
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secured Baliol’s retreat (Chron. da Melsa, ii. 
860; Chron, Edit). land Edw. II, ii. 109, 
120). In tlie same year lie was made a 
knight-banneret. In 1338 Edward III, 
having no confidence in Baliol’s military 
talents, required him to entrust the com¬ 
mand of Perth, then threatened with a siege 
by Robert the Steward, to Ughtred. lie 
took over the command on 4 Aug., on condi¬ 
tion that he was given a garrison of 220 men 
in time of peace and eight hundred in time 
of war (Cal. Doc. rel. to Scotland, 1307-67, 
No. 1283). These conditions were not kept, 
and early in 1339 Ughtred petitioned tlie 
English government to be relieved of his 
charge. He was urged to remain until the 
arrival of reinforcements, but these were not 
despatched in time, and on 10 Aug. 1339 
Ughtred was compelled to surrender. This 
led to aspersions on his courage, and he com¬ 
plained to parliament at "Westminster. Ilia 
explanations were held sufficient, and in 
April 1310 the grant of Bonkill waB con¬ 
firmed to him (Rot. Pari. ii. 449 a ; Rimer, 
Ftedera, Record ed. n. ii. 1094,1110; Cal. 
Doc. rel. to Scotland, 1307-67, Nos. 1299, 
1307,1316,1318,1337). 

In the following year Ughtred was at¬ 
tached to Robert of Artois's expeditionagainst 
France. Siege was laid to St. Omer, and on 
26 July 1340 the French nttacked the Fle¬ 
mings and would have raised the siege had 
not Ughtred with his archers restorad the 
fortunes ox the day (Chron. do Melsa, iii, 
46; Robert of Avpsmmi, p. 108). lie 
was again summoned to serve against tho 
French on 13 May 1347 ; on 14 June 1362 
he was appointed warden of the sea coast 
of Yorkshire, and on 10 April I860 lie 
again received protection on crossing tho seas 
on the king's service. He is said to have 
received summonses to parliament from 
30 April 1343 to 4 Dsc. 1364, and is accord- 
ingly generally reckoned a poor (Burke ; 
Court Horn). But in 1360 he was styled 
simply ‘ chivaler;' none of his descendants 
were summoned to parliament, and it was 
probably be who represented Yorkshire in 
tho House of Commons in 1S44 and 1362 
( Official Return, i. 140, 152). He died in 
1366, being succeeded by his son Thomas, 
who was constable of Lochmabea Castle in 
1376-7, served against the French in 1377 
and 1379, and died in 1401; his will is 
printed in ‘Testamenta Eboracensia 1 (Surtees 
Soe.), i. 241 sqq, 

Sir Anthost Uohtrot (d. 1634), a later 
member of the family, took a prominent 
part in the French and Soots wars of 
Henry VIII. During 1613-14 he was mar¬ 
shal of Tournay after its capture from the 


French, and from 1623 to 1528 lie was 
captain of Berwick. He was subsequently 
appointed governor of Jersey, and hold that 
office till his death in 1631. Ilis widow, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John Seymour 
and sister of Protector Somerset, married 
Gregory, lord Cromwell, oldest son of Thome r 
C romwell (Letters and Papers of Ilenry VIII, 
vols. i-x passim). 

[Rot. Pari. ii. 110, 419; Rymor’s Fcrdora, 
Record edit. vol. ii.; C.il. Patent Rolls, ISdward 
II and Edward III; U.i! Dooumonte relating to 
Scotland; Pari Write, 131(1-26passim; Chron, 
of Edward I and Edward II, oil. Stubbs; Chron. 
do Molsa and Rohsit of Avosbury (Iio)ln Nor.); 
Froissart’s Chron. od. Luco, vol, ii.; Cal. Inn, 
postmortemjltidpalll’sBordorRiotory; Uurko'a 
Extinct Poorngo.] A. F. P. 

UHTRED or UOHTJRED (d. 1016), 
Earl of Northumbria, was mm of Wall hoot 
the elder, earl of Northumbria, who had boon 
deprived of tho government of Doirn (York¬ 
shire), tho southern part of tho earldom. 
Uhtred helped Ealdlmn or Aldlinn, bishop 
of Durham, when in 095 ho moved liis sou 
from Chester-le-Slreet, to prepare the silo 
for his new church, llo married tho bishop's 
daughter Ecgfridti, and received with her 
six estates belonging to the bishopric, on 
condition that as long ns lm lived lie should 
keep her in honourable wedlock. When in 
1006 tho Scots invaded Novt luunhria under 
their king, Malcolm IL (tl. 1034) |q.v.J, and 
besieged Durham, "Wnlthoof, who was old 
j and unfit for war, shut himself up in Hum- 
borough ; but Uhtred, who was a valiant 
warrior, went lo tlio relief of his fatlmr-in- 
law the bishop, defeated the Scots, and slew 
a groat number of them, i'lllielred IL 

(908 P-1010) fa.v.l on hearing of IJlil red's 
success, gavo him liis father’s earldom, add¬ 
ing to it tho government of Oeira. Uhtred 
then sent bade the bishop’s daughter, re¬ 
storing the estates of tho church that lm hml 
received with her, aud married Higon, tho 
daughter of a rich citizen, probably of York 
or Durham, named Hlyr Ulfwm, receiving 
lior on condition that lie would Bley her 
father’s deadly enemy, Thurbrand. i'lo did 
not fulfil this condition and soems to liavo 
parted with bigen also; for as lie was of 
groat service to tho king in war, Ethelred 
gave him liis daughtor Elgiva or M'llfgifu to 
wife. When Swoyn [q.v.], king of Den¬ 
mark, sailed into tho Humber in 1013, 
Uhtred promptly submitted to him; hut 
when Canute [q.v.] asked his aid in 1015 
he returned, it is said, a lofty refusal, de¬ 
claring that so long us ho lived lie would 
keep faithful to Ethelred, his lord and 
father-in-law. lie joined forces with tho 
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king's son Edmund in 1016, and together 
they ravaged the shires that refused to help 
them against the Danes, Finding, however, 
that Canute was threatening York, Uhtred 
hastened northwards, and was forced to 
submit to the Danish king and givo him 
hostages. Canute bade him como to him at 
a place called "VViheal (possibly Wighill, near 
Tadcastcr), and instructed or allowed his 
enemy Thurbrand to slay him there, As 
Uhtred was entering into the presence of the 
king a body of armud men of Canute’s 
cutinue emerged from boliind a curtain and 
blew him and forty thcans who accompanied 
him, and cut off their heads, He was suc¬ 
ceeded in his earldom by Canute’s brother- 
in-law Eric, and on Eric's banishment the 
earldom came to Uhtred’s brother, Eadwulf 
Outel, who had probably ruled the northern 
part of it under Eric. 

By Ecgfrida, Uhtred had a son named Enl- 
dred (or Aldred), who succeeded his uncle, 
Eadwulf Cutel, in Bern icia, the northern part 
ol' Northumbria, slow his father's murderer, 
Thurband, and wns himself slain by Thur- 
brand’s son Carl j lio left five daughters, one 
of whom, namod Elflcda, becamo the wife of 
Earl Siward [q. v.] and the mother of Earl 
AVallhoof [q. v.l By Etliulred’s daughter 
Elgiva, Uhtred Iiad a daughter named Ald- 
gytlior Eadgyth, who married Muldred, and 
became the mother of Gospatric (or Cos- 
patric), earl of Northumberland [q. v.] lie 
also had two other sons—Eadwulf, who suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Ealdvcd as earl in Ker- 
ixioia and was slain by Siward, and Gos- 
patric. Ilia wife, Ecgfrida, married again 
after he had repudiated her, and had a 
daughter named Sigrid, who had three hus¬ 
bands, 0110 of them being this last-named 
Eadwulf, the eon of her mother's husband. 
Ecgfrida wns again repudiated,_ returned to 
hor father, became a nun and died, and was 
buried at Durham (on thoso northern mar¬ 
riages see Hobubtson’s Essays, p, 172), 

[Da Obsicl. Dunelm. ap. Sym. of Durham, i, 
216-20, also ii. 107,388 ; Will, of Malmesbury's 
Gestn Itognm, ii. 00 .170, 180 (bothRolls St*r.); 
A.-S. Ghrou. ann. 1013, 1010; Flor. Wig. (Engl. 
Hist. Soo.); Freeman's Norm. Conq, i. 368, 304, 
418.] W. H. 

UHTRED, UTRED, or OWTRED 
(1315 P-139C), Benedictine theologian,some¬ 
times called John Ulred, was born about 
1316 at Boldon, North Durham, whence he 
is also called Uhtred Bolodunus, and erro¬ 
neously Ulilrcd Bolton. Apparently about 
1332 he entered the Benedictine order, being 
at Michaelmas 1383 attached to the cell at 
Boldon belonging to the Benedictine mon- 
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astery at Durham. In February 1337 he 
was sent to London, and in March 1840 was 
one of the scholars regularly sent by the 
Benedictines of Durham to undergo the 
regular course of study at Oxford. In 1344 
lie removed to Stamford, probably because 
the Benedictines had a cell there, and not 
owing to the secession thither from Oxford 
ten years before. In 1347 ho was again at 
Oxford, and probably graduated in arts, 
havingaocomplishedtlierequisite seven years’ 
course of study. At Michaelmas 1852, after 
tho fuitlier requisite four or five years’ study, 
ho wns licensed ‘ ad opponendum,’ i.e. to 
dispute with incipient graduates, a license 
which apparently conferred the degree of 
B.D. Two years later he was licensed to 
lecture on the Sentences, and in 1367 on the 
Bible, thus becoming ‘ sacrco theologize pro¬ 
fessor'or D.D. ( Vita Oompendiosa apud Add. 
MS. 6162, f. 31 b ; cf. Rishdail, Univer¬ 
sities, ii. 462-8). In these capacities he had 
some notable disputations at Oxford, mostly 
attacks on the friars (Little, Grcyfriars at 
Oxford, pp. 243, 268). One John Tryvyt- 
lian celebrated these performances in a poem 
on Uhtred, printed m Hearne’s ‘ Vita Ki- 
cardi H’ (App. p. 867), and again in Wood’s 
‘ Historyand Antiquities’ (ed. Gutcli, i.491"). 
Bale and other writers have described Ulit- 
red as a supporter of Wyclif, but the only 
ground for the assertion is that both attacked 
the friars. Bale also states that the Domi¬ 
nicans at Oxford accused Uhtred of intro¬ 
ducing new opinions, and endeavoured to 
procure his expulsion from the church, [n 
1367 Uhtred was appointed prior of Finchale 
Abboy, and in 1308 sub-prior of Durham, 
lie was reappointed prior of Finchale in 
1879,1386, and 1392, and sub-prior of Dur¬ 
ham in 1381, 

In 1378 Uhtred was sent, with Wyclif 
and others, by Edward TIT to Bruges to com¬ 
plain of various proceedings of the pope, such 
as keeping benefices vacant (Hiqden, Poly- 
chron. viii. 879; "Walbinqham. Hist. Anyl. 
i.810; Rxiieh, Fadera, Recorded.iii. 1007). 
In 1374, as proctor for Durham, lie attended 
a great council held at ’Westminster, under 
the presidency of the Black Prince, to de¬ 
termine the question of papal tribute. Ac¬ 
cording to the curious account given in the 
‘Flores Ilistoriarum,’ Uhtred maintained the 
temporal suzerainty of the pope, which was 
unanimously approved; but on the follow¬ 
ing day an opposite decision was reached. 
Uhtred retracted his opinion, and answer 
was returned to the pope that Ring John’s 
surrender was invalid as lacking the consent 
of the barons and the realm (Flores Hist. 
Rolls Ser. iii. 337-0). Uhtred was again 

0 
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resident at Oxford at Michaelmas 1883. He 
died on 24 Jan. 1398, and -was buried before 
the entrance to the choir in the church at 
Fincliale. 

Bale and subsequent writers attribute to 
TJhtred a long list of works. Those of which 
the existence has been traced are: 1. ‘De 
Substantialibus Regulse Monachalis,’ extant 
in Durham Cathedral Library (Bernard, 
Cat. MSS. Anglia, iii. 12; Raise, North 
Durham, p. 360). 2. ‘De Perfections Vivendi,’ 
extant in the Durham manuscript. The same 
manuscript contains some remarkable ' Medi- 
taciones,’ extracts from which are printed by 
Raine, who does not, however, think they 
are by TJhtred. 3. ‘Contra Querelas Fra- 
trum,’’ a copy formerly in the abbey library 
at St. Albans, and now in British Museum 
Royal MS. 6. D. x, was written about 1300. 
4. ‘Meditacio edita ab Uthredo,’ extant in 
Brasenose College MS. xv. f. 61 aeq., in Cam¬ 
bridge TJniv. MS. Qg. iv. 11, and also in the 
Bodleian (Ooxe, Cat, MSS. in Coll. Aulis- 
que Ozon. ; Nasmyth, Cat. MSS. in Vniv. 
Cantalr. iii. 151 ; Beknaed, Cat. MSS, i. 
142). 6. ‘ Numquid licitum sit Monachis 
secundum B. Benedicti regulam professis 
carnes edere, exceptis dehilibus et lnfirmis.’ 
formerly extant in Cotton. MS. Vitellius E. 
sii. 32 (Thomas Smith, Cat. 1696, p. 160), is 
now destroyed. A translation of Eusebius’s 
1 History’ which TJhtred had made in 1381 is 
extant in British Museum Burney MS, 310, 
[The principal authority is the remarkably cir¬ 
cumstantial but brief Vi taCompendiosa TJthredi 
moi.uchi Dunalmensia, written early in the 
fifteenth century, probably by John Weaningfon 
[q. v.], prior of Durham, and oxtant in Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 6162, f. 81 b. Sea also, besidos 
authorities cited. Bale, De Ill. Seriptt. ri. 53 ; 
Pits, p. 628 ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 220 ; Wood's Hist, et Antiq. ed. 
Gntch, i. 475, 49i ; information has also boon 
kindly supplied by Mr. E. Bishop.) A. P. P. 

TJLECOT, PHILIP ee ( d . 1220), judge, 
was in 1204-6 constable of Chinon ( Patent 
Solis, p. 40 6). He seems to hare been taken 
prisoner in Prance, and he stood so high in 
the royal favour that on 7 May 1207 Aing 
John gave him two hundred marks for his 
ransom ( Close Soils, p. 82 b ). lie witnessed 
charters at Rockingham and Carlisle in July 
and August 1208 ( Charter Solis, pp. 181 b, 
182), and is mentioned by Roger ol Wend- 
over (ii, 60) as among John's evil counsellors 
in 1211. On 11 May 1212 he was given the 
custody of the lands of Robert deRos (Patent 
Solis, p, 62 b), In 1213 he became forester 
of Northumberland, received several manors 
from the king,12Fab, 1213 (Charter Soils, p, 
190), and became sheriff of that county and 


custos of the bishopric of Durham during its 
vacancy in conjunction with the archdeacon 
of Durham and Earl TVarenne (Patent Soils, 
p. 94 b). On 8 Sept. 1212 he and Reiner de 
Clare seem to have been in charge of Richard, 
the king’s son (iii. p. 104). He afterwards 
held the sheriffdom alone, and continued 
to hold it during tho first four years of 
Henry III. 

In 1210 Ulocot and Hugh de Balliol were 
put by John in command of tlio country be¬ 
tween the River Tees and Scotland, and held 
the castles against the barons’ ally, the king 
of Scots(WENEOVDH.pp. 106,191). Thecus- 
tody of the lands of the bishopric of Durham 
between Tyne and TaoB had, however, been 
taken from him and given to Robert de 'Viimx- 
pont [q. v.] on 15 Aug. 1215 (Close Soils, p. 
226 S). Early in the reign of Ilonry lit Ule¬ 
cot had a quarrel, with Roger Borlram, and 
was threatened with tho soizure of his lands 
before he would rosloro Rogor’s castlo of Mid¬ 
ford on 4 April 1213 ( Close Soils, p. 867 b), 
while on 18 July lie was ordered to destroy 
an adulterine castle lie had built at Naffef- 
ton to the injury of tho lands and castle of 
Prudhoa, belonging to Richard do Umfra- 
yille (ib. p. 379 6). IIo still held his oliioea 
in the north, though Pandulph had no confi¬ 
dence in him (ib. p. 434; Evmeji, i. 162). In 
3 Henry III he was ono of tho justioee itine¬ 
rant for the throe northern counties, and 
on 10 Sept. 1220 Henry committed Gascony 
to his custody, in addition to his other com¬ 
mands, He died before 2 Nov. following 
(Close Soils, p..47S b). lie married Johanna,, 
sister of the wife of Sowel Fitzllenry, and 
was fined 1001, and a completo horso for 
doing so, 

[Authorities cited in tost; Foss’s Judges of 
England.) W. K. It, 

ULFCYTEL or ULFKETEL (<l. 1010), 
earl of the Esst-An^los, probably, as his 
name suggests, of Danish doscont, is porlmps 
the thegn Ulfcytel who witnesses a charter 
of 1004 (Kembde, Coder IS pi No. 710); 
in that year he was owl of the East-Angles, 
and, Norwich having been taken and burnt 
by Swevn [q. v.], Icing of Denmark, Ulfcytel 
gathered togothor the East-Anglinn ‘ wiian ’ 
and made a peace with t lie invaders. Shortly 
afterwards the Danes broke the poace and 
marched against Tlietford. On this Ulfoytol 
sent to men whom he trusted to dosl roy the 
ships of the Danes in their ahsonoo, but they 
did not carry out his orders. Then, having 
gathered such forco as lie could muster, he 
met the Danes near Tlietford on the day after 
they had burnt the town. Thel initio was florce 
and the loss heavy on both sides, many of the 
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chief man in the earl's army being alain. 
The result was indecisive, and it was said 
that, if the earl had had a larger force, the 
Danes would not have been able to return 
to their ships; indeed, as it was. they declared 
that ‘they liad never met with a worse 
hand-play in England than Ulfcytel brought 
them/ When the Danes invaded East- 
Anglia in 1010, Ulfcytel met them with the 
force of his earldom on 18 May at Ringmere, 
near Ipswich, where another battle took 
place. In the thick of the fight a thegn of 
Danish race named Thurcytel in the English 
army set the example of flight, and was fol¬ 
lowed by the army generally, though the 
men of Cambridgeshire stood their ground 
for some while longer. The Danes were 
completely victorious, and again slew many 
of the chief men of the earldom. After the 
battle they harried East-Anglia for three 
weeks. The eerl was slain fighting against 
the Danes in the battle or Assandun in 
1016 [see under Edmund or Eadmund, 
called ‘ Ibonsidd 

[A.-S. Chron. ann. 1004, 1010, 1016, ed. 
Pluramor; Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Henry 
of Huntingdon; Will. Mftlm.’s Q-asta Begum, 
iii. c. 180 (both Bolls Ser.); Corpus Poet, 
jfloreale, ii. 106, 107; Freeman's Norm. Conq. i. 
360-2, 378, 431.] W. JEL 

ULLATHORNE, WILLIAM BER¬ 
NARD (1800-1880), Roman catholic bishop 
of Birmingham, afterwards archbishop of 
Cahasa, was born at Pocklington in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire on 7 May 1806. 
His father, who was a grocer, draper, and 
spirit merchant, belonged to the ancient 
catholic family of the Ullathorues, and his 
mother, a convert, was a distant relative of 
Sir John Franklin, the arctic navigator. 
When William was between nine and ten 
years old the family removed from Pookling- 
ton to Scarborough, and at the age of fifteen 
he became a sailor, and made several voyages 
to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. Touch¬ 
ing at Memel on one of these voyages, he 
landed on a Sunday in order to hear mass, 
and was powerfully affected by the solemnity 
of the celebration and the devotion of the 
people. Soon after his return home he was 
placed, in February 1823, at the Benedictine 
College of St. Gregory, Downside, near Bath. 

On 12 March 1824 lie received the Bene¬ 
dictine habit, taking the name of Bernard, 
and on 6 April 1826 he made his profession 
os a religious. He next studied theology 
under Dr. Brown, afterwards bishop of New¬ 
port and Menevia, and in October 1828 he 
was made subdeacon. In September 1830 
he was raised to the diaoonnte at Prior Park 
byBishopPeter Augustine Baines [q.v.] He 


was ordained priest at Ushaw College on 
24 Sept. 1631. 

In 1832 he accepted the invitation of 
Bishop Morris to assist him in the Austral¬ 
asian mission ns vicar-general, and at the 
same time received from government the 
appointment of his majesty's catholic chap¬ 
lain in New South Wales. Embarking on 
12 Sept. 1832 at London, he reached Sydney 
on 19 Feb. 1833. A graphic account of his 
missionary labours in Australia is given in 
bis ‘Autobiography,’ including a most in¬ 
teresting description of his intercourse with 
the convicts, who then formed a large portion 
of the Australian population. It was mainly 
throughhis representations to the Holy See as 
to the necessity of a bishop to carry on the work 
of the Roman church in Australia that the 
hierarchy was established hv Gregory XVI, 
and Dr. John Bede Folding [q. v.l was ap- 

E ointed to the newly erected see of Sydney. 

n the course of this first visit to Australia, 
Ullathorne displayed his skill in controversy 
by publishing ‘A Few Words to the Rev. 
Henry Fulton and his Headers,' Sydney, 
1838; ‘ Observations on the Use and Abuse 
of the Sncred Scriptures, as exhibited in the 
Discipline and Practice of the Protestant 
and Catholic Communions,’ Sydney, 1834, 
reprinted in London 1838 j a ‘ Sermon against 
Drunkenness,’ Sydney, 1834, often reprinted; 
and ‘ A Reply to Judge Burton, of the Su¬ 
preme Court of New South Wales, ou “ The 
State of Religion in the Colony,' Sydney, 
1836, reprinted 1840 and 1841. 

Returning to England in 1838, he issued 
a pamphlet on the ‘Catholic Mission in 
Australasia,’ which passed through five edi¬ 
tions. He also lectured on the subject both 
in England and Ireland, and generous con¬ 
tributions flowed into 1ub hands. He brought 
out another pamphlet on the ‘Horrors of 
Transportation’ (Dublin, 1836; reprinted 
1837 and 1838) at the request of Thomas 
Drummond (1797-1840) [q. v.], under-secre¬ 
tory for Ireland, and it was circulated at the 
expense of the Irish government. In 1887 
he was summoned to Home at the instance 
of Cardinal Weld, in order to give an ac¬ 
count of the Australasian mission. His re¬ 
port to propaganda was translated intoltalian, 
and published under the title of < Relazione 
sulla Missions 0 Vicarial 0 Apostolico della 
Nnova Olanda’ (Rome, 1837). The Roman 
authorities took a lively interest in the mis¬ 
sion, and the pope conferred upon Ullathorne 
the diploma of doctor of divinity. On coming 
back to England he was, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Lingard. examined before Sir William 
Molesworth’s select committee of the House 
of Commons on ‘Transportation 1 (8 and 
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12 Feb. 183S). On hie return to Sydney 
shortly afterwards be found himself the ob¬ 
ject of universal indignation in the colony 
because he had made known throughout 
Europe the state of moral degradation pre¬ 
vailing in the colony, and had exposed the 
evils of the assignment system. 

In 1840 he returned to England, owing 
to ill-health, and in 1841 he was entrusted 
with the charge of the mission at Coventry. 
He had already declined the bishopric of 
Hobart Town; ho now received news that he 
had been nominated to the see of Adelaide. 
This he also refused, as he did subsequently 
the offer of the bishopric of Perth in Western 
Australia. 

On 16 Oct. 1845 Ullathorne was appointed 
■by Gregory XVI to tho western vicariate of 
England. He was accordingly consecrated 
at Coventry on 21 June 1846 to the see of 
Hetalona ‘in pnrtibus, sub archiopiscopo 
Bostrensi.’ In 1848, at the request of tho 
other English vicars-apostolic, he went to 
Borne topetition in their name for therostora- 
tion of the hierarchy, and to represent the 
English episcopate in the negotiations. The 
history of these transactions he afl erwnrds 
•minutely detailed in his ‘ History of tho lle- 
6toration of the Catholic Hierarchy in Eng¬ 
land ’ (London, 1871, 8vo). By brief dated 
38 July 1848 he was transferred to tbe cen¬ 
tral district, and he was installed in St. 
•Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, on 30 Aug. 
(Bbadv, Episcopal Succession, iii. 333, 336). 
When the hierarchy was restored by Pius 
iIX, Ullathorne ivns translated from the 
titular bishopric of Hetalona to tho newly 
erected see of Birmingham by brief dated 
_29 Sept. 1850. 

His tenure of the see extended over thirty- 
eight years, and during that timo the cause 
•of Catholicism made great progress in tbs 
■diocese of Birmingham. He was ever ready 
>to promote both by writing and speech what 
he deemed to he the interests of his church. 
His speeches at public meetings in the town- 
hall, Birmingham, in opposition to the popu¬ 
lar tumult against the ‘papal aggression,’ 
had a marked effect in abating tho agitation. 
Among his writings on questions of the day 
may be mentioned his pamphlets on popular 
education; on the proposal to submit con¬ 
vents to government inspection ; letters on 
‘Certain Methods of the “Rambler” and 
the “Home and Foreign Review”’ (1802- 
1863); ‘ Letter on the Association for the 
Promotion of the Unity of Christendom ’ 
(1864); ‘ Lectures on the Conventual Lifo ’ 
1868); anda ‘PastoralLetteronFenianism’ 
I860). 

Ullathorne was a prominent figure at the 


Vatican council of 1870, and he played an 
important part in the proceedings of that 
body. On his return to England he pub¬ 
lished a letter on‘ The Council and Papal In¬ 
fallibility’ (two editions, 1870). This was 
followed by ‘Tlio Diillingeritcs, Mr. Ghul- 
stone, and Apostates from tho Faith’(1874): 
Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation Unravollud’ 
(three editions, 1875), a reply to the famous 
pamphlet on ‘Tho Vaticau Decrees;’ and 
‘The Prussian Persecution ’ (1876). 

While he was at Birmingham tho rela¬ 
tions between him nnd Cardinal Newman 
were uniformly characterised by mutual ad¬ 
miration and affection. In tho ‘Apologia’ 
Newman remarked that if ho wished to point 
to a straightforward Englishman ho should 
instance tho bishop of Birmingham; and 
Ullathorne, writing to llio cardinal in 1888, 
speaks of tho 1 forty yoars of friendship which 
have enriched my life.’ In 187!) Dr, Tlsley 
was consecraLcd bishop of Fosse, in order to 
act ns Ullathorno’s auxiliary, lit 1888 Ul- 
lathorno was allowed Id retire from his 
diocese, atid lie withdrew to end his days at 
Oscott College, rocoiving from l>o XIII the 
honorary titlo of archbishop of Cabiisa, lie 
died in the collego on 21 March 188!), and 
was buried at St. Dominie's Priory, Slone, 
Staffordshire, TJjoro are several portraits. 
One of them, drawn from life, by Edwin 
Cocking, lias been lithographed ((Ii.anohv, 
Churarteristics, p. xxxvi). Allothor w.h 
paintod by John Lottie, li,A,(G'a<. Victorian, 
Rrhib. No. 228), 

Ullathorne’s publications of a permanent 
character comprise: 1. ‘Tlui Holy Mountain 
of LaSalottc,’ 1864; Otli edit. 18(il. 2. ‘The 
Immaculate Conception of tho Mother of 
God: an Exposition,’ 1855; trniiHlwlml into 
French and (termini. 3. ‘APilgrituagu to 
the Proto-Monastery of Subiaco and the 
lloly Grotto of St. Benedict,’ I860. 4. ‘ Ec¬ 
clesiastical Discourses delivered on special 
occasions,’1870. 5. ‘Church Music,’ 1880. 
6, ‘The Endowments of Man considered in 
their rolations with bin Final End,’ 1880 ; 
reprinted 1882 and 1888. 7. ‘ Tho Ground¬ 
work of the Christian Virtues,’ 1882; 2nd edit. 
1888. 8. ‘ Christian Patience, tho Strong! li 
and Discipline of tho .Soul,’ 1886; 2nd edit. 
1888; dodicatod t o Cardinal Newman. 0. ‘ M n- 
moir of Bishop Willson, first Bishop of Ho¬ 
bart, Tasmania,’ 1887. 

‘The Autobiography of Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne, with Selections from his Letters,’ 
appeared at London in 2 vols, IT891 -21,8vo. 
There is also a volume of ‘ Oliaractorisl ios 
from the Writings of Archbishop UUathomo 
• ■ • ■ arranged by tho Uov, Michael I'’. 
Glancey,’ London, 1889, 8vo. 
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[Ullathorne’s Autobiography; Birmingham 
Faces and Places, May 1888, i. 8; Brady's Epi¬ 
scopal ,Succession, iii. 333, 336, 400; Catholic 
Mag. 1841 v. 731, 1S42 vi. 442; Downside Re¬ 
view, v. 101, vi. 112, vii. 138 (portrait); Kenny's 
Hist of Catholicity in Australia, 188G; Newman's 
Apologia, 1890, p. 271; Oliver's Cornwall, pp. 
42.1, 525; Rambler, 1850,vii. 429; Tablet, 1889 
5. 461, 302, 642, 1893 i. 699 ; Times, 22 March 
1889; Oscotian, July 1886, with portraits; Ward’s 
Life of Cardinal Wiseman, ii. 660; Notes and 
Queries, 9th ser. iv. 8.] T. C. 

ULLERSTON, RICHARD (d. 1428), 
theological writer, horn in the Duchy of 
Lancaster, was taught hy his relative, Ri¬ 
chard Courtenay [q. v.], and on 19 Dec. 
1383 took orders, lie was fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, from 1391 to 1403, junior 
bursar in 1391-2, and senior bursar in 1896-7, 
graduating D.D. in 1394. On 25 March 
1403 he became prebendary of Axford in 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1407-8 he was 
chancellor of Oxford, and on 1 June 1407 
he was made rector of Deeford, Yorkshire, 
By his will, dated 15 Aug. and proved on 
12 Sept. 1423, he desired to be buried on 
the south side of the choir in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

ne wrote in 1408 at the request of Hal- 
lam [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury, sixteen 
‘ Petitionee pro Ecclcsim Militnntis Roforma- 
tione,’which have been printed in Von der 
llardt’s ‘Concilium Constantionse ’ (i. 1126). 

In 1409 he wrote a work on the creed which 
was reissued with commentaries by John 
Stanbiidgo [q. v.] in 1403. Hib commentary 
on the Psalms, written in 1416, was dedi¬ 
cated to Henry Chichele or Ohicheley [q.v.] 

( Hist, MSS. Comm, 4th Rep. App. p, 349), 
ilis 1 De Officio Militari,’ written at Cour¬ 
tenay’s request to nenvy, prince of Wales, is 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (clxxvii. 26). In 1415 ho wrote 
1 Expositions on the Song of Songs,’ based on 
Nicholas de Lyra, of which there is a copy 
in the Magdalen MS. oxv. A copy of his 
1 Dofensorium Dotationia Ecclesiastic® ’ (per 
Constant inura') is in Exeter Cathedral library 
(No. 46, according to Oudiu); it was seen 
there by Loland (Comm. iii. 151). 

[Tanner’s JBibliotbocn.; Wood's Hist. Antiq. 
Oxon. ii. 117 ; Lo Neve's Fasti, iii. 466.] M.B. 

ULSTER, Earls or. [See Courci, John 
rd, ii. 1219 P; Laoy, Hush he, A. 1242 P; 
Burgh, Walter be, called Earl of Ulster, 

A. 1271; Bunan, Richard de, second earl 
of the Burgh family, 1259 P-1320; Burgh, 
William de, third earl, 1312-1332; Lionel 
or Antwerp, 1338-1308; Mortimer, R,oqe& 
(VI) de, 1374-1398; Mortimer, Edmund 
(IV) de, 1891-1425.] 


Umfraville 

ULTAN (d. 056), Irish saint, called of 
Ardbrecain to distinguish him from eighteen 
other saints of the same name in the Irish 
calendar, was tlio tribal bishop of his clan, 
the Dal Oonckubhair, whose country lay 
round Ardbrecain in Meath. As his episco¬ 
pal jurisdiction in later times became part of 
that of Meath, he is considered on eccle¬ 
siastical predecessor of the bishops of that 
diocese. The mother of St. Brigit [q. v.], 
who was Broicsech of tho Dal Conchuhiiair, 
was his kinswoman. In the ‘Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick’ Ultan is said to have made 
collections for the ‘ life ’ of St. Patrick, and 
Tireckan in the ‘Book of Armagh’ is made to 
say that Ultan told him, as an eye-witness, 
of Patrick's life. This error has led to the 
statement that Ultan was aged 189 when he 
died in 650. Ho is mentioned in later writ¬ 
ings as a biographer of Brigit, and the Irish 
hymn (LiberUymnorum, i. 110), ‘Brigit be 
bitb-maith'—' Brigit, woman ever good’—is 
attributed lo him, as is the Latin hymn 
(ib. i. 14), ‘Ckristus in nostra insola ante 
vocatur Hibernia,' but in each case oflier 
aut hors are possible. Besides his literary occu¬ 
pations, Ultan is always mentioned as feed¬ 
ing and teaching orphans, and as addicted, 
like St. Ere of Slane, to bathing in cold 
water. His well at Killinkere in. Oavan, 
near tile borders of Meath, was long a place 
of pilgrimage j 4 Sept, is celebrated as the 
day of his death. A hymn in his honour is 
printed by Dummler in his ‘ Poet® Latini 
/Evi Carolina’ 

[Colgnn’s Trias Thaumaturge, 1646; Liber 
Ilymnoruiu, oil. Bernard nnd Atkinson (Brad¬ 
shaw Society), 1897; Whitley Stokes’s Tripar¬ 
tite Life of St. Palriak (Rolls Sac.) 1887, and 
Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, 1890 ; 
O'D onovan’s Mhrtyrology of Donegal, and Annala 
Rioglmclita TSireann, vol. i.j N. M. 

UMFRAVILLE, GILBERT de, Earl os 
Angus (1244 P-1307), was the son of Gilbert 
do Umfraville and Matilda, countess of Angus. 
The Umfravilles, a Norman house whose 
name is derived from Amfreville, between 
Brionno and Louviers in Normandy, had 
possessed since the Conquest the liberty of 
Redesdale in Northumberland (cf. 2 ted liooh 
of the Exchequer, ed. Hall, p. 663), and since- 
Heury I’s time the castle ot Prudkoe, south 
of tho Tyne, in the same couuty (ib. p. 663 ; 
Madox, Baronia Anglioa, p. 244), The elder 
Gilbert is described by Matthew Paris as a. 
‘prmclarus baro, pallium borealium custos 
et flos singulars ’ (Hist. Major, iv. 415). 
Matilda, his wife, was daughter and heiress 
of Malcolm, earl of Angus, the last male 
representative of the old Celtic earldom of 
Angus, a dignity that had become feudalised 
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like the other Scottish earldoms (Sebsu, 
Celtic Scotland, iii.289-90). Malcolm’s pos¬ 
sessions and earldom passed to Matilda daring 
thelifetime of her first husband, John. Comyn, 
■who was styled Earl of Angus. Comyn died 
in 1242, and in 1243 Matilda married the 
elder Umfraville, -who died in April 1245. 

Gilbert the younger was therefore horn 
about 1244. The wardship of the young 
heir was entrusted by Henry III to Simon 
de Montfort, earl of Leicester (Matt. Pajus, 
Hist. Major, iv. 415). Simon is said to have 
paid a thousand marks for it, and to have 
made no scruple in utilising its revenues for 
his own purposes (ib.v. 200-10). Umfraville's 
relation to the Earl of Leicester accounts 
for his taking the popular side during the 
barons’ wars, but he did not come of age until 
towards their conclusion, and than his policy 
changed. Before Evesham he was fighting 
■with John de Baliol’s northern army against 
the barons. In a charter dated 1267 he is 
styled ‘ Earl of Angus, and not before,’ adds 
Dugdale, ‘ that I have seen ’ ( Baronage, i. 
506). In writs, especially in summonses to 
the host, from 1277 onwards he is generally 
called Earl of Angus {Pari. Writs, i. 876-7), 
and he was summoned to the Shrewsbury 
parliament of 1283 by that title. The peace¬ 
ful relations between England and Scotland 
before 1290 made it easy for Umfraville to 
enter into effective possession of the Angus 
dignity and estates, and he appears as actual 
possessor of Dundee, Eorfar, and other chief 
places in Angus. 

In March 1290 Angus was at the Scottish 
parliament of Brigham, which agreed to 
ratify the treaty of Salisbury for the marriage 
of the Maid of Norway with Edward, the 
king's son {Hist. Poo. Scotl. i, 129). In May 
1291 he was at the council of magnates at 
Norham (Annates Segni Scotia in Rishan- 
oee, p. 263), where, though he accepted 
Edward’s arbitration and overlordship, he 
scrupled to surrender the Angus castles of 
Dundee and Eorfar into the English king’s 
hands. However, on 10 June Edward and 
the chief competitors pledged themselves to 
indemnify him for their surrender (Fmdera, '| 
i. 768), and on 13 June Umfraville did 
homage to Edward as Mug of Scots. He 
was soon made governor of tko surrendered 
castles and of all Angus. Next year (1292) 
Angus was at Berwick, and accepted the sen¬ 
tence that made John Baliol king of Scots 
(Annales Segni Scotia, pp. 263, 368). In 
1293 he witnessed Balliol’s agreement with 
England as to his hereditary English lands 
(Sot. Pari. i. 115 V). In 1294 he was sent 
to Gascony against the French, and in 1205 
and 1296 was summoned to parliament as 


simple ‘ Gilbert of Umfraville.’ "When Jolin 
Balliol broke with Edward, Angus adhored 
to the English side. lie attended Edward 
during his victorious tour through Scotland 
in the summer of 1290, being at Montrose 
on 10 July, and in August at Berwick, at¬ 
tending a groat council (Hist. Poo. Scotl. ii. 
02, 05). There, on 22 Aug., his son, Gilbert 
de Umfraville, laid violent handB upon the 
kiug’s servant, II ugh de Lowtlier, and was 
saved from the king’s wrath only l)y Angus 
and other magnates acting ns his ninnu- 
captors, and by giving full satisfaction to the 
injured Hugh (ib. ii. 81). 

On 26 Jan. 1297 Umfraville was for the 
first time since 1288 summoned to parliament 
as Earl of Angus, a title given to him, liis 
son, and grandson in all subsequent, writs. 
It lias been disputed in later timoa whether 
those summonses involved tho croatiou of a 
now English earldom of Angus. That opi¬ 
nion is maintained by E. Townsend, Windsor 
herald, in * Collectanea Topographiea ok 
Gouoalogica,’ vii. 383; hut tho preponderance 
of opinion ie rather towards tho doctrine 
that, though allowed by courtesy tho title oC 
earl, the Umfravilles wero roally summoned 
asbaronB (Lords' Reports on the Dignity of a 
Pear, 1st Hep. p. 432, 3rd Hop. pp. 118-14; 
NlCM.AS, Historio Peerage, ed. Cuurthopo, 
pp. 2-1-6 ; G. E. 0[oJtAYiifjjj, Complete Peer¬ 
age, i. 02-3, whiok quotes aomo remarks of 
Mr. J. II. Hound to tho same effect). 

Angus continued to support. Edward in 
Scotland. In 1297 ho was ordorod to go 
himself or send his son with at least thruo 
hundred infantry to tho army of invasion 
(Hist. Poe. Scotl. ii. 180), and on 1 Nov. 
received tho king's thanks for his services 
(ib. ii, 241). In 1298 he served personally 
through tho Falkirk campaign, attending 
the Whitsuntide parliament at York, and 
receiving on 28 May letters of protection till 
Christmas (Gough, Scotland in HUM, pp. 80, 
31, 90). On 21 July ho was om> of tho two 
earls who announced to Edward the position 
of the Scots army in Selkirk forest, and 
thus enabled the king to make tho disposi¬ 
tions which iusurod his victory (Umiinu- 
eueuh, ii. 177). In April 1209 ho received 
letters of protection buibro a now official 
visit to Scotland (Cal. Pat. Soils, 1202-1301, 
p. 4Q2); but in July ho was ordered to join 
a commission that mot at York to deliberate 
as to the garrisoning of tho Scottish ibrtressos 
(Cal. Poo. Scotl. ii. 879). The statements 
of the fifteonth-contury chronicler John 
Bardyng, that lie took Wallace prisoner, 
defeated Bruce in battlo, and was regent of 
Scotland north of the Forth ( Vhron. pp. 301, 
303), are the fictions of an over-loyal servitor 
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of the house of Umfraville. Ha received 
his last summons to the Carlisle parliament 
of August 1307 {Rot. Pari. i. 116 6), and 
died the same year, He was buried with 
his wife in Hexham Priory, where their 
effigies can still be seen (figured in Hist, of 
Northumberland , ed, A. B. Hinds, Hi. i. 
142). Angus’s arms are given in theFalkirk 
roll of arms as gules, crusilly or, with a 
cinquefoil or (Gough, pp. 134-6). 

He was commemorated as a benefactor to 
tlia Cistercians of Newminster, though he 
only seems to have sold them a confirmation 
or extension of his predecessor’s grants to 
that house (Monasticon, v, 400). He also 
made small gifts to Hexham Priory (Hist. 
of Northumberland, in. i. 140). His chief 
pious work was the assignment of some land 
in Prudlioe for the maintenance of a chaplain 
to celebrate divine service in St. Mary’s 
Chapel within Prudlioe Castle, for which 
he had license on 18 April 1801 {Gal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1292-1301,p. 688). 

Angus married Elizabeth, the third daugh¬ 
ter of Alexander Comyn, second earl of 
Buchan [q. v.], and of his wife, Elizabeth de 
Quincy (Wtn'I'OUN, Cronykel of Scotland, 
bit. viii. lines 1141-8; Calendarium Genea- 
logicum, pp. 060-1). This lady survived her 
husband, hut died before November 1328 
{Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 330). Their 
eldest son, Gilbert, the Berwick delinquent, 
who took some part in the Scots wars, and 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas de 
Clare, died in 1303 without issue. Robert 
do Umfraville, the eldest surviving son, is 
noticed below. A third son, Thomas, was 
in 1296 a scholar dwelling at Oxford {Cal. 
Doc. Scotl. ii. 6). In 1300 his father assignod 
him 20/. a year from his Redesdale estates, 
Thomas was then described as the king’s 
yeoman {Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p, 414). 

Robert de Umfbavilld, Earl of An¬ 
gus (1277-1326), was more than thirty years 
old at liis father's death. He adhered to 
Edward II both against Scots and barons, 
and was regularly summoned to the English 
parliaments as Earl of Angus. Ho fought 
at Bannockburn, and was taken prisoner 
after the battle by Robert Bruce, but soon 
released. Though formerly in opposition to 
the Despensers, he sat in judgment on Thomas 
of Lancaster. Druce deprived him of his 
Scottish estates and title, and before 1829 
the real earldom had boen vested in the house 
of Stewart, from whom it passed in 1389 to 
a bastard branch of the Douglases [see 
Douglas, Gdobge, first Eabl of Angus, 
1380 P-1403]. Robert married twice. His 
first wife was Lucy, sister and heiress of 
William of Kyme, whose considerable estates 


in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, including the 
castle of .Kyme, passed thus to the Umfra- 
villes. By her he had a son Gilbert (see 
below) and a daughter Elizabeth. By his 
second wife, Eleanor, he had two sons, Ro¬ 
bert and Thomas (see below). 

Gilbert be Umfraville (1310-1881), 
the son of Earl Robert and Lucy of Kyme, 
was summoned, like his father, to parliament 
as Earl of Angus. He made strenuous but 
unsuccessful attempts to win back his in¬ 
heritance, and was prominent among the 
disinherited who followed Edward Balliol 
in his attempt on the Soots crown, fighting 
in the battles of Dnpplin Moor, Halidon 
Ilill, and Neville’s Cross. He married Ma¬ 
tilda de Lucy, who ultimately brought him 
the honour of Cockermouth and a share of 
Lucy estates in Cumberland, and who after 
his death became the second wife of Henry 
Percy, first earl of Northumberland [q, v.] 
There was no surviving issue to the marriage, 
so that his heir by law w&a Mb niece Eleanor, 
wife of Sir Henry Talboys {d. 1370), and 
daughter and heiress of Earl Gilbert’s only 
siBter of the full blood, Elizabeth, and her 
husband, Sir Gilbert Barradon. The great 
mass of the Umfraville estates now passed 
to this lady. However, in 1878 Earl Gilbert 
had created a special entail which settled 
Redesdale, with Harbottle and Otterbonrne, 
on his brothers of the half blood and their 
heirs male {Cal. Patent Rolls, 1377-81, p. 
134). Of these, the elder Robert de Umfra- 
ville died before his half-brother the earl, so 
that his half-brother Sib Thomas de Uh- 
FBAYII.ee {d. 1380) now inherited Redesdale 
under the entail. This Thomas was never 
summoned to parliament, either as earl or 
baron, a fact which his poor and scanty 
estates will sufficiently explain. It is thought, 
however, that he acquired the Kyme property 
{Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 830-81), 
though how this happened it is not easy to 
see. He married Joan, daughter of Adam 
de Rodom, and had by her two sons, The 
elder son, Sir Thomas de Umfraville (1302- 
1391), who actually sat in the commons in 
1888 as member for Northumberland, was 
the father of Gilbert de Umfraville (1890- 
1421) [q, v.l , 1 Earl of Kyme.' The younger 
son, Sir Robert de Umfraville {d. 1430), was 
knight of the Garter [see under Umi-ba- 
yille, Gilbert de, 1880-1421]. 

[Calendars of Patent Rolls; Rymer’sFeeders; 
Rotuli Hundredorum, Abbreviatio Placitornm; 
Historical Documents relating to Scotland; Cal. 
of Documents, Scotland; Rolls of Pari. vol. i.; 
Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Rishanger 
(Rolls Ser.); Cartulary of Newminster (Sur¬ 
tees Soc.); Gough's Scotland in 1288; G, E. 
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CfotaynejsComplete Peerage,i. 91-3 ; Nicolas’s early in 1411. In tlio autumn of]411 Gilbert 
ffist. Peerage, ed. Conithopo, pp, 24-5,483-4 ; accompanied Ilia uncle on tho expedition aunt 
Lords' Reports on the Dignity of a Peer; Dug- under Tiiomas Fitzakn, oarl of Arundel 
dale’s Baronage, i. 505-6; Jerries and Gam- (lS81-1416)[q.v.J,tohelpPhilipofBurgundy 
mack’s Memorials of Angus and the Mearna agninst the Armagnacs. Hardyng, tho rliyin- 
[1886]; Hodgson's Northumberland, voL i. pt. j ag ^romcler, who after 1403 transferred 
ii.pp. 1-48.] T. F. T. pig services from the Pereys to Bobert Ura- 

UMFRAVILLE, GILBERT ee (1300- fraville, is caroful in chronicling tlm oxploito 
1421], -wrongly styled * Earl [i.e. Gomes] of of liis lord and lord's nephew, giving them 
Kyme,’ was sou of Sir Thomas de Umfraville perhaps a larger share of tho glory of tho 
(1302-1391) [see under Ukfbavilee, Gel- expedition than is allowed by more sober 
bdei be, Eabl op Asraus], I4e wus of a historians. Both took part in tho capture of 
younger branch of the old lords of Kyme and Saint-Cloud on 8 Bov., and, according to 
never inherited the Kyme estates, which Hardyng, gave voice to tho English protest 
passed into the family of Talboys [seo 1’al- against tbe massacre and tortura of tlm 
boss, Sir William], lie was born about, prisoners (p. 368; of., however, Wylie's 
the end of July 1899, and was only twenty- Henry IV, iv. 02-3). Ilardyng also says 

eight weeks old when his father’s dent.h mi I ‘0. ■ HmlnlVc-tta Unfits ™ ' - -. 
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estates os were included in the entail of 1878. 
He was a royal word (Hakdyitg, p. 805), and 
Ralph Neville (afterwardsfirst Earl of West¬ 
morland) [q.v.] received from Richard II the 
governorship of Harbottle Castle during his 
minority. The chief care for the youth de¬ 
volved, however, upon his uncle, Robert Um- 
fraville, whose martial exploits against the 
Scots didmuch to restore the waning fortunas 
of thehouse of Umfraville. After the Lancas¬ 
trian revolution, to which Robert Umfraville 
early adhered/Heurv Peroy, called Hotspur, 
became guardian or young Gilbert's lands. 
The Umfravilles and the Pereys were olosely 
related, the Earl of Northumberland's second 
wife being the widow of the Earl Gilbert of 
Angus who died in 1381, who was Robert's 
uncle of the half-blood. Prudhoe Castle, an 
old Umfraville property, was already in 
Northumberland’s hands. In 1400 Robort 
Umfraville was actually in command at 
Harbottle ( Ord. JPrivy Council, i, 125), where 
on 29 Sept, he signally routed a Scottish 
force. In 1403 the wardship of the young 
heir was transferred, after the Percy's’ fall, 
to George Dunbar, earl of March [Fcedera, 
viii. 323); while in 1406 Warirworth was 
transferred from the rebel house to Robert 
Umfraville, who inl408 became knight of the 
Garter (Bbltz, Memorials of the Garter , 
p. clvii). Trained from infancy in the rude 
school of border warfare, Gilbert entered 
early on his career of arms. About 1409 he 
distinguished himself in a tournament at 
Arras (Hamseo, p. 885), and on 10 Jan. 
1410 he had livery of hie lands and was 
soon afterwards knighted. He now took an 
uctive snare in liis uncle’s plundering forays 
against the Scots (Habdt mo, p. 367), though 
apparently not participating in. Robert’s 
destruction of Scottish shipping in tbe Forth 
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. formally created an English UHSAI AlViUUIl 
he nor his uncle after lum recoivod a sum¬ 
mons, even as a baron, to the IIouso of 
Lords. The title may have boon simply a 
mere popular recognition of liis descont lrmn 
earls, though he was not famous enough ns m 
soldier to extort any spooinl popular accla¬ 
mation, It is not quits impossible, as Hit* 
Jnines Ramsay suggests (Lancaster and York, 
i. 181),that lie recoivod a grant of this title 
from his French allies. Novortholess all 
similar titles given in Franco were, like tho 
Greys’ county of Tnncarvillc, derived from 
French places and roprosontod exist ing F 
dignities. Hardyng’s authority, moreover, 
is of little weight, and the French writers, 
who mainly use tho title, are so ignorant ns 
to confuse him with the Earl of Kent. J I is 
designation in English ofllcial documents is 
‘G. do Umfraville miles’ {Testamenta Vr- 
tusta, p. 20), or at most 'dominos do iCyme’ 
(Puisbtjx, Stye de Bourn, p. 88; of. Greta 
Ilennci V, p. 280), When asked his name 
by the Rouommis in 1412, ho answered that 
he was a knight and named Umfraville 
(PtnsBux, p. 253). 

In 1412 Umfravillo sorved at Calais under 
the Earl of Warwick, and wrought grant, 
devastation in tho Boulonnais, burning 
Snmer and talcing Wissant by aesault (J, Lb 
FfwRE, j>p, 09-70). 

Umfravillo took a prominent part in 
Henry Vs French wars, attended tho cam¬ 
paign of 1416 at tho head of twenty mon-nt- 
arnis_ and ninety horso archors, and was, says 
-tf avdyng, joined at Ilarflour by his nuoto, 
with whom came his usquiro, John ITuvdyng 
the chromder (Haitoyno, pp. 578-6), On 
J4 Aug. Gilbert was sent to rooonnoitro Iliir- 
fiour. On 22 8opt,, whon tho formal sur¬ 
render was made, lie boro King Henry’s Uol- 
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met (Oesta, p. 82), During the famous re¬ 
treat northwards lie shared witli Sir John 
Cornwall the command of the van, and on 
18 Oct, first effected the dangerous passage 
over the Somme (ib. p. 48). He fought well 
at Agincourt, where the ronsom of two 
prisoners foil to his share (Nicolas, Battle 
of Agincourt, p, lxi, App.) In 1416 ho was 
again fighting at Calais under "Warwick 
( Create, p, 96). 

In the Norman campaign of 1417 Umfra¬ 
ville was captain of fifty-four lances (ib. 
p. 271), and one hundred and twenty-live 
archers. On 20 Aug. power was given t o him 
and to Gilbert Talbot to take possession of 
all castlos and towns in Normandy (Fwdera, 
ix. 480), and on 30 Sept, he was made captain 
of Caen, and afterwards of Gournay. On 
25 March 1418 ho was justice in the diocese 
of Bayeux. He received very liberal chants 
of forfeited Norman estates, which included, 
among othor places, Amfrcville, the cradle 
of his race, lie was with "Warwick at the 
siege of Nouilly l'jQvficpio (Waitinghah, ii. 
328). IIo was at the siege of Rouen in 
1418-19, being stationod, under John Hol¬ 
land, oarl of Huntingdon, on the loft bank 
of the Seine (Ln Fkvbb, i. 344; Puibetjx, 
Sibge do Rouen, p. 80). On the besieged 
opening negotiations, Umfraville was sent 
by Huntingdon to treat with them on 1 Jan. 
1419. The llouennais welcomed him as of 
an ancient Norman stock, and persuaded him 
to intervene on their behalf through the 
Duko of Clarence with the king (dotails in 
Redman in Memorials ofllenrij V , pp. 53-6, 
hut much more elaborate particulars in tho 
English poem, 1 Tho Sego of Roan,’ minted 
in Arclienologia, vols. xxi. and xxii., ana trans¬ 
lated by Puiseux, pp. 235-72, andpp. 102-8). 
Afterwards ho was one of the commission 
of sixteen who drow up the forms of tho 
capitulation of tiro city. In February 1419 
ho was appointed in rapid succession captain 
of Pontoiec, Eu, and Ncufchutol, lie also 
took part in tho long siege of Chateau 
Gaillard (J. Ln Friviua, i. 368-9; Moxsxre- 
X.BT, iii. 338). 

On 28 March 1419 Umfraville was made 
member of an embassy accredited to the 
Fronch king, and on 8 May was put on tho 
commission ompowered to negotiate for tho 
marriage of Henry V with Catharine, and 
to arrange for an interview between the two 
kiugs (Fmdera, ix, 747-60). The negotior 
tions at first wero hollow, and on tlieir way 
to Provins, whore Charles VI was, tho 
amhassndors wero attacked by Tannsguy 
DuoMtul, the Armagnac, at Ckaumes in 
Brio (Monstmei.et, iii. 813; J, Lb FiSvrb, 
i. 869). After the murder of the Duke of 


Burgundy at Montereau, Umfraville helped 
to arrange the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. 
On 24 Oct, he was authorised to declare that 
Ilenry would accept the" hand of Catharine 
with the reversion of the Drench crown as 
the price of his alliance. He accompanied 
Henry on his march to Troyes in tho spring 
of 1420 (MoKsiEELETjiii, 388; C hasted lain, 
i. 130). He took a conspicuous part in the 
great tournaments with which Henry cele¬ 
brated Christmas in 1420 at Paris (ti.p. 380). 
On Henry’s return to England Umfraville 
remained in Franco, being constituted cap¬ 
tain of Melun by the king (IIakdyno,p. 379; 
J. Lb FiviiE, ii. 27, 379j. In January 1421 
he was mado marshal of Franco (ib. p. 383). 
He joined tho expedition of Clnrcuco to 
Anjou against his old enemies, the Scots, 
accompanied, if Ilardyng can be trusted, 
with ton men only. Hardyng (pp. 384-6) 
tells a long story how Umfraville, seeing 
that the avrny was not ready, urged Clarence 
to delay fighting until holy week was over; 
and how Clarence, who envied his fame, re¬ 
proached him with cloaking cowardice under 
religious scruples, Against his advice Cla- 
renco fought at Baugfi on 22 March (Easter 
Eve), but the Seolto-Armagnac hoBt was 
two to one, and he suffered a complete de¬ 
feat. Umfraville, like Clarence, fell on tke 
fi eld, His body was recovered and taken to 
England to be buried (Haupyho, p, 886), 
Umfraville is dcscribod by liis panegyrist, 
Hardyng, as of 1 goodly port, full gentle, while 
the Burgundian Chastellain calls him ‘vail- 
laut chevalier ot bien it douter’ (i. 226). ITe 
married Anne Neville, seventh child of his 
old protoctor, Ralph Neville, first earl of 
Westmorland (Stoitbbs, Durham, iv. 169; 
G. E. 0[oxaynb], Complete Fccmgo , i, 96, 
says that he diet! unmarried). He left no 
issue, so that while his uncle Robert suc¬ 
ceeded under the entail to I-Iarbottle and 
Redesdale—and also apparently to Kyme— 
his personal 1 'epvosentatives were Ins five 
sisters, between whose descendants the Utn- 
frnville barony ; according to later legal doc¬ 
trine, would still remain in abeyance, 
RoBEKI BE UmFRATOEH (d. 1436) now 
became lord of Redesdale and Kyme. Apart 
from bis possible share in the 1416 cam¬ 
paign, he remained under Henry V, as under 
Ilenry IV, mainly occupied on Scottish 
affairs. The Scots called him Robin Mend- 
mnrkot, because of his burning Peebles on 
market day (IIaedyng, p. 366). lie was 
sheriff of Northumberland, vice-admiral of 
the north, chamberlain of Berwick, warden 
of Roxburgh Castle, and finally of Berwick; 
and in 1417 helped in chocking tho Scots 
whilo Henry fought the French (of. Redman, 
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in memorials of Henry V, p, 88), He was 
one of tie commissioners who concluded the 
seven years' tinea of Durham. In 1429 he 
founded a chantry at Farnaeres in Durham 
(SrarEEs, Durham, iv. 248). His last ap¬ 
pointment was on a commission, dated 6 Feu. 
14So, to negotiate a truce with the Scots 
{ Fcedera , x, 629). He died on 29 Jan. 1436, 
and was buried at Newminster, Hardyng, 
who served him till his death as constable 
of Kyma Castle, has lafd a touching picture 
of his brave, simple, and honourable cha¬ 
racter (pp. ix-xi). He celebrates his valour, 
'sapience/ his gentleness that would not 
even reprove his servants before others, and 
his justice that mads many of his Scots 
■enemies go to Berwick to submit their dis¬ 
putes to his arbitration. When made knight 
of the Garter he was but a poor man, whose 
•estate was worth only a hundred marks a 
year. He was the last male representative 
of the Umfravilles that held Kedesdale under 
the entail of 1878. The estates thus settled 
now passed away from his nieces to the 
Talboys—Sir Walter Talboys ( d. 1444), the 
grandson of Sir Waiter Talboye (d, 1418), 
who was the son of Eleanor Borrodon and 



appeared in 1828, and it is now (181)0) in its 
fifty-eighth edition. Miss Umphulliy also 
wrote and published ‘A Guido to .Jewish 
History.’ * “ The Child’s Guido to Know¬ 
ledge,’’which came to teaohers and pupils of 
the present century as a warmly wolomuud 
novelty, was in truth on the plan of tliu 
‘ Elucidarium ’ attributed to Laufruno fq.v. ], 
but differed from it in form, in so far ns tho 
information is extracted from U 10 pupil, not 
from the teacher. . , , None of tlui now pro¬ 
ductions could rival in sucoobs “Tho Oliild’s 
Guide to Knowledge.’’ The old idea of tho 
“ colloquy," and tho old plan of a book cm 
the properties of things, were hero revived 
and welcomed in tlio schoolroom’ (Fmi.n, 
The Child and Ms Booh). Tho authorship 
of ‘The Child's Guido’ lias boon frequently 
attributed to Miss Umpholby’s sister, wile 
of Robert Ward; but Miss Umpholby com¬ 
posed allof it. 2k) later editions about eighty 
pageswere added by hornoplmw, Mr, Unhurt 
A. Ward of Maidenhead, to keep the infor¬ 
mation up to date, 

[■Private information.] it, A. YV. 

1688- 


Kyme. 

[HarJyng's Chronicle, etl. Ellis; Bests 
Henrici V (Engl. Hist. Sec.); Memorials of 
HenryV (Bolls Ser.); WaUngliam (Bolls Ser.); 
Burner's Fcedera, vols. viii. and ix.; Nicolas's 
Proceeding:, and Ordinances of thoFrivy Council; 
Monstrelet, ed. Douet d’Arcq; I. Le F4vro, 
Seigneur de Saint-Hemy (the last two in Son. do 
I Histoira da France); Chasteiluin, ed. Ksrvyn 
da Lettenhove; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 508; 

E. G[olcavne]’s Complete Peerage, i, 05, iv. 
425; Doyle’s Official Baronage, li, 803-4; 
Eamsay’s Lancaster and York, vol. i.; Wylie's 
Hist, of Henry IV; Sir H. Nicolas's Battle of 
■Agincourt; Puiseux’s Sifige do Rouen par les 
Anglais; Surtees's Durham; Hodgson's North¬ 
umberland, r. ii. 48-55 for Robert, 55-60 for 
■Gilbert.] T. F T 

UFOIARCOTE, Roeeet (d. 1241), car- 
dinal. [See So3LH>ncom] 

TJMPHELBY, FANNY (1788-1862), 
author of' The Child’s Guide to Knowledge^ 
was bonun Knowles’s Court in tha parish of 
St. Mary hlogdulen, Old Fish Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, m 178S. She lived for many 
years at Leathsrhaad, and died at Bow on 
aAprill8o2. In 1825 Miss UrapMby 
published ‘The Child’s Guide to KnoW^ 
ledge, . . . by a Lady,’ The work beoamo i 
at once a standard book; a seoond edition 


UNDERDOWN, THOMAS (ft. 

1687), poet and translator, was tho son of 
Stephen Underdown, to whom Mir Thomas 
Snckville, afterwards firslearlof Dormil [q.v. I 
had shown kindness (epistle pi'ttflxi'd to 2 
below). Wood says that lio spout Home 
tune at Oxford University, hut left it with¬ 
out a degree, Cooper uluntillos him with 
1 homes Undordown of Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, B.A. 3 804, M.A. 1508, ami points 
out that a Thomas Underdown was ‘parson 
of St. Mary's in Lowoh’ in 16811 , when lm 
was m trouble for Eonemiforinily, 1 1 is not 
probable that this was the translator, 

Tho earliest extant edition of Under- 
downs ohief work, ‘An ^Ethiopian His¬ 
tone, written in Greeko by llolimlorus, 
no lesse witbielimnpluasaunl/ is undated; 
a copy is in the Bodleian. It doubtless 
appeared in 1500, when Francis Oohloelc 
was licensed to publish ‘Tho audit of tho x“> 
book of Holioderus (Ethiopium (m) Uis- 
torye, Another edition, ‘newly corrected 
and augmented with divors and sundry 
newe additions by the said Autluuu? 
appeared m London iii 1687, 4to. Tha 
address ‘to tho gonfclo readur’ of the J5H7 
edition says that tho earlier issue was 

, b 7 ,P~wn of ‘my frumtl' 
Frohois Ooldoek, which now ‘ by riper years 
better advised’ the writer regrets, 1 A third 
edition appeared in 1608, In 1822 William 
SSm * 15 Undordown 'h style «almost 
obsoleted, revised and republished his trans¬ 
lation cleared irom the barbarisms of anti- 
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quity.’ The translation is an important ex¬ 
ample of Elizabethan prose, remarkable for 
rhythm and. poetic vigour. Warton points 
out that it opened out a new field of ro¬ 
mance, and claims that it influenced and 
partly suggested Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Ar¬ 
cadia.’ Abraham Eraunce in 1 The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Yvy Church,’ 1691, turned 
the boginning into six pages of clumsy hexa¬ 
meters. Underdo wn’s Greek scholarship was 
slight anil his Latin faulty. His version 
follows the Latin of the Polo, Stanislao 
"Warschewiczki, published at Basle, 1661. 
Underdown’s translation (edit. 1687) was 
reprinted in 1896 as vol. v. of the ‘ Tudor 
Translations,’ edited by Mr. W. E. Hen- 
lev, with an introduction by Mr, Charles 
Whibley. 

Uhderdown’s other works were: 1. ‘ The 
excellent historye of Thoseus and Ariadne,’ 
London, 1606,8vo. In the ‘ Stationers’ ltegi- 
ster ’ (Aebbb, i. 301, v. 57) this is entered to 
Richard Jones on 18 Jan. 1660. 2. ‘ Ovid 
his invootivo against Ibis. Translated into 
English meeter, whereunto is added by tho 
Translator a short draught of all the stories 
and tales conlaynod therein, very pleasant to 
bo read,’ London, 1660, b.l. 8vo j 2nd edit. 
1677. The epistle dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Saclcvlle, lord Buolthurst, contains some auto¬ 
biographical dotails. The poem is infourteeu- 
syllable verse. The prose appendix is a clear 
and simple collection of classical stories which 
proved useful to dramatists and poets. 

[Wood’s Athonrc Oxon. od. Bliss, i, 430; 
Cooper’s Athomo Cantnbr. i. 490, -whore the state¬ 
ment that vorbos by Undordown aro prefixed to 
John Studloy’s translation of Sonooa 1 s 1 Agamem¬ 
non,’ 1600, is a mistako; Tanner's Bibliotheca, 
p. 741 ; Wanton's Hist, of English Poetry, iv. 
299, 300 ; Strypo's Whitgift, l. 265; Arbor's 
Stntionora’ Kegitlor, v. 67,09, 7l> 103 ; Collier's 
Bibliogr. Account of Early Engl. Lit. ii. 469 ; 
Brydgeu’s Ccnsnra Lit. ii. 187.] E. B. 

UNDERHILL, GAVE (1634-1710 P), 
actor, tho son of Nicholas Underhill, cloth- 
worker, was born in St. Andrew’s parish, 
Ilolhorn, on 17 March 1684, and was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ school in J anuary 1G44- 
1046. He became a member of the com¬ 
pany which was collected by Rhodes [seo 
Dhttubton, Thomas], and was afterwards 
sworn bv tho lord chamberlain to sorve 
(under Sir William D’Avonant [q. v.]) the 
Duke of Yorlc at tho theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Holds. In 1G63 a true bill wus found 
against him, in conjunction with Betterton 
and James Noko or Nokos [n,v.],for having 
riotously assaulted Edward Thomas, and ho 
was fined 8s. 4 cl, In tho following year, on 
17 Nov., he married at St. James’s, Ciorkon- 


well, Elisabeth Robinson, widow of Thomas 
Robinson, a vintner in Cheapside; she died 
in October 1673, at which time the aotor 
seems to have been living in Salisbury 
Court (Smith, Obituary, Gam den Soc, p. 
100). On 16 June 1673 Underhill is de¬ 
scribed ‘of St. Bride’s, gent.,’ and appears 
on a list of communicants at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West. 

The firBt character to which Underhill's 
name nppearB iB Sir Morglay Thwack in 
D'Avenant’s comedy, ‘ The Wits,’ previously 
acted at the court by the ‘king's men’ on 
28 Jan. 1634, and revived, with alterations, 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 16 Aug. 1681. In 
Cowley’s ‘ Gutter of Coleman Street’ he was 
the same season the original Cutter, or 
swaggerer, and be also played the first 
Gravedigger in ‘Ilamlet,’ a part he retained 
over forty years, and Gregory in ' Romeo 
and Juliet.’ So successful was he in these 
and other characters that D'Avenant pub¬ 
licly styled him the ‘truest comedian’ at 
that time upon his stage. In 1662 he played 
before the king and queen at Whitehall the 
part of Ignoramus in a translation of Rug- 
gles’s Latin comedy of that name. In 1668 
he was the clown, in ‘Twelfth Night; ’ was 
between 6 and 12 Jan. the original Diego in 
Take’s ‘Adventures of Five Hours;’ on 
28 May the first Peralta in the ‘ Slighted 
Maid,’ by Sir R. Stapleton; and subse¬ 
quently the first Tetnck in the ‘ Step¬ 
mother’ of the same writor. In 1004 he 
‘ created’ the parts of the Duke of Bedford 
in Lord Orrery’s ‘ Ilenry V,’ Palmer in 
Etherege’s * Comical Revenge,’ Ounopes in 
the 1 Rivals’ (D’Avenant’s alteration of ‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen’), and he played Gardiner in 
‘ Henry VIII.’ Affcor the theatre had been 
closed tbr eigbtoen months through the plague 
and the fire, he was the first Moody in 
Drydun’s ‘Sir Martin Marrall’ on 16 Aug. 
1607, second performance; and on 7 Nov. 
Triuoalo in the ‘Tempest,’ as altered by 
Dryden and D’Avenant. On 26 March 
1008 ho was tho first Jodelet in D’Ave- 
uaut’s ‘ Man’s the Master,’ and in 1069 the 
first Timothy in Caryl’s ‘ Sir Solomon.’ 

On the opening in 1071 of the new theatre 
in Dorse t Gordons, Underhill was theoriginol 
Sir Simon Softhead in liavenseroft’s 1 Citizen 
turnod Gentleman’ (‘Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnae’), and] Pedagog in Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Mr. Anthony.’ The year 1672 saw Under¬ 
hill as the first Justice Olodpate in Shad- 
well’s ‘Epsom Wells,’ and Tutor in Arrow- 
smith's ‘ .Reformation,’ and in 1073 he was 
Fullain in Nevil Payne’s ‘ Morning Ramble.’ 
lie was,presumably, in 1676, tho first Jaoomo 
in Shadwell’s * Libertine’ (‘ Don Juan’), and 
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•was certainly the first Banco in. Eavenscroft’s 
‘Wrangling Lovers’ and. Old Jollyman in 
D'Urfey’s ‘Madame Fickle.’ Daring 1677 
lie appears to have been confined in the 
Poultry Compter (apparently for debt, at the 
suit of William Allen). His liberty was 
demanded in April by Sir Allen Apsley, on 
the gToand that he was one of the Duke 
of lork’s menial servants; but the gaolers 
hesitated to comply with the request until 
the case was put before the House of Lords 
(Ilist. MSS. Comm. 9th_ Rep. App. ii. 04). 
The same year saw him as the original 
Blunt in Mra. Behn’s ‘Rover.’ In 1678 he 
was the first Ajax in Bankes’s Destruction 
of Trov,’ Sir Noble Ciumsey in Otway’s 
‘Friendship in Fashion.’Pimpo in D’Urfoy’s 
‘Squire Oldsapp,’ Fabio in ‘Counterfeits’ 
(attributed to Leonard), and Plunax in Shad- 
well’s ‘ Timon of Athens.’ In 1679 he was 
Thersites in Dryden's alteration of ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida/ and Ticlcletoxt in Mra. Behn’s 
‘Feigned Courtezans.’ In Otway’s ‘History 
and Fall of Oaius Marius,’ taken from 1 Romeo 
and Juliet,’he was in 1680 the first Sulpitius 
(Mercutio). Mrs. Barry, in the epilogue to 
this, speaks of those who come here 
wrapt in cloaks, 

Only for lova of Underhill and Nurse Notes. 

In the same year Underhill's name stands 
to Amble, a trifling part in D'Urfey’s ‘ Vir¬ 
tuous Wife.’ Genest thinks it should be 
Brainworm. Underhill was also the first 
Circumstantio in Maidwell’s ‘Loving Ene¬ 
mies.’ In the second part of Mrs. JBehn’s 
•Rover,’1681, as in the first part, he was 
the original Blunt. He was also Gomez in 
the first production of Dryden’s ‘Spanish 
Friar.’ In D’Urfey’s ‘Royalist’ in 1682 
he was Copyhold; in Mrs. Behn’s ‘Fulse 
Count’ Guzman, and in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Lon¬ 
don Cuckolds ’ Wiseacre. 

On the union of the two companies Under¬ 
hill came out on 4 Den. 1682 at the Theatre 
Royal as Curate Eustace in the production 
of Dryden’s ‘Duke of Guise.’ On 6 Feb. 
1686, while ‘Sir Courtly Nice’ was being 
rehearsed, Undsrhillhad to inform the author, 
Crowne, of the death of Charles II, by whose 
command the comedy had been written. 
When, however, the play was produced 
shortly afterwards, he achieved a great suc¬ 
cess as Hothead (of. Genest, i. 489). At 
the TheatreRoval he remained thirteen years, 
playing the Mowing parts, all original: in 
1684.Daredevilm Otway’s ‘Atheist,’ Turbu¬ 
lent in the ‘Factious Citizen; ’ in 1686, Hot¬ 
head in ‘Sir Courtly Nice;’ in 1686, Don 
Diego in D'Urfey’s ‘ Banditti; ’ in 1687, Dr. 
Baliardo in Mrs. Behn’s ‘Emperor of the 


Moon ; ’ in 1088, Lolpoop in ShadwelTs 
‘ Squire of Alsatia,’ a soldier in Moimtfort’s 
‘Injured Lovers;’ in 1689, Old Ranter in 
Crowne’s ‘ English Friar,’ Oldwit in Shad- 
well’s ‘Bury Fair;’ in 1000, Bernardo in 
Shadwell’s ‘ Amorous Bigot,’ Mufti in Dry- 
den's ‘Don Sebastian,’ Guzman in Mount- 
fort’s ‘Successful Strangers,’ Timorous in 
Mrs. Behn’s posthumous 1 Widow Ranter 
in 1091, Sassafras in Mountfort’s 4 Greenwich 
Park,' Sir Rowland Raltohell in D’UiToy's 
‘Love for Monoy;’ in 1092, ITiarbas in 
Crowne’s ‘Rogulus,’ Captain Dryrub in Hou- 
tlierno’s ‘ Maid's Last Prnyor; ’ in 109.'i, 
Setter in Congreve’s ‘ Old Bachelor,’ Stock- 
job in D’Urfey's ‘Richmond Heiress,’ Kir 
'Maurice Moanwell in Wright’s * Female 
Vcrtuosoes’ (sic), Lopez in Dryden’s ‘ Lovo 
Triumphant; ’ in 160-1, Knnclio m the second 
part of D’Urfey's ‘Don Quixoto’ (Iloggelt 
was Sanclio in tho first part), Sampson in 
Southemo's ‘Fatal Marriage,’ Kir Bavnaby 
Bufller in RavonHcroftV Canterbury (luesIs.’ 
lie also played aPleboianin' Julius Oiesnr 
the Ooolt in ‘ Rollo, Duke of Normandy;’ and, 
if J. P. Collier may ho trust ed, Smug in 
tho ‘ Merry Devil of Edmonton.’ 

At tho theatre in Little Lincoln’s Tmi 
Fields ho was in 1095 tho original Kir Samp¬ 
son Legend in Congrovo's ‘ Lovo for Lovo’ 
(a part in which, according to ('iliber, ho whs 
unrivalled); in 1000 Sir Topowell Clownish 
in MoWoux's ‘Love's a Jest,’ Kir Thomas 
Testie in Dogged’s ‘Country Wake,’ Kir 
Toby Ousifie in Granville’s 4 Sho Gallants,’ 
Alderman Wliim in Dillto’s * Lovor's Luck;’ 
in 1097 Bevis in Dilko’s ‘City Lady,’ tho 
Doctor in Ravonscroft’s ‘Anatomist, or tho 
Sham Doctor,’ Sir Blunder Bosso in 
D'Urfey's ‘Intrigues at Versailles,’ Vlywifo 
in Mrs. Pix's 4 Innocont Mistress; and playod 
Cacafogo in a revival of 1 Ttulo a Will) and 
have a Wife.’ Tho next year saw him. ns 
the original Sir Wealthy Plaindor in Dllko's 
‘Pretendors;’ and in 1700 Sir Wiifull AVit- 
woud iu Congreve’s ‘Way of tho World.’ 
In 1702 followed Merrymau in Bettort on’s 
1 Amorous AVidow.’ His name now appeared 
less frequently. On 8 Fob. 170-1 4 (liclipun’ 
and ‘Rover* wore played for his benefit, 
and he played at court Timothy in a revival 
of 1 Sir Solomon,’ * Tho Virt iuiro ’ was played 
for his benefit on SI March 1705, tho last 
night of playing that soason at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

On 6 Doc. 1700 ho played at tho JTny- 
market Sir Joslin Jolloy in n revival of 
I She would |f sho could,’ a part in which 
in the following month ho was replaced by 
Bullock; and on 20 Jan. 1707 ho repeated 
Blunt in tho ‘Rover.’ The ‘Mourning 
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Bride ’ was given for his benefit on 28 May. 
On S June 1709 a performance of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
was given at Drury Lane 1 for tlie benefit of 
Cave Underhill, the old comedian,’ who 
played once more the first Gravedigger. 
This character he repeated on 23 Feb. 1710. 
On 12 May he was, for his benefit, once 
more Trincalo in Dryden’s ‘ Tempest.’ This 
was his last performance at Drury Lane. 

lie was soon once, on 28 Aug. 1710, at 
Pinkothinan’s booth at Greenwich, whore, 
for the benefit of Pinkethman, the part in the 
‘Hover’ of Ned Blunt was acted ‘by the 
famous true comedian, Cave Underhill, to 
oblige Pinketkman'8 friends.’ This was 
Underhill’s last appearance. His death is 
6aid to have taken place ‘ soon after.’ He 
was in his late years a ponsionor of the 
theatre. In his advertisement in the ‘ Tatler ’ 
he stated that he had acted under four reigns, 
was not now able to perform so often os 
heretofore, and had had losses to the vnluo 
of near 2,600 1. lie was commonly called 
Trincalo Underhill; audhis name was some¬ 
times spolt Undril. 

Under tlie date 30 May 1709 Steele in 
tho ‘Tatler’ (No. 22), dating from Will’s 
coffee-house,speaks to his friends ‘ on behalf 
of honest Cave Undorhill, who has been a 
comic for three generations : my father ad¬ 
mired him extromoly when he was a boy. 
Thoro is certainly nature excellently repre¬ 
sented in bis manner of action, in which he 
ever avoided that general fault in players of 
doing too much.’ Cibber speaks of Under¬ 
hill as being at the time he (Cibber) joined 
the company at tho Theatre Royal one of 
the principal actors who ‘ were all original 
masters in their different stile, not mere 
auricular imitators of one another, which 
commonly is the Inghost merit of tho middle 
rank, but self-judges of nature from whose 
various lights they only took thoir true in¬ 
struction’ ( Apology, ed. Lowo, i. 99). In 
his ‘ Briof Supplement 1 Tony Aston dis¬ 
parages Undorhill, saying that ho knows 
Undorhill was much cried up in his time, 
but lie (Aston) is so stupid as not to know 
why. Underhill was, ho says, ‘ about fifty 
years of age the lattor end of King William’s 
reign, about six foot high, long and broad 
faced,’ and something iuclinod to corpulenoe, 

‘ Ilis face very like the Ilomo Sylvestris or 
Ckampanza, for his nose was ilattiBh and 
short, and his nppor lip very long and thick, 
with a wide mout h ana short chin, a churlish 
voice and awkward action’ ( ib . ii, 808). 
Gibber praises Undorhill for the very gifts 
for which he is censured by Aston (i. 161).. 
Cibber spoaks of the want of proportion in 
his features, which, 1 when soberly composed, 


with an unwandering eye hanging over them, 
threw him into the most lumpish, moping 
mortal that ever made beholders merry,’ 
Davios says that he was a jolly and droll 
companion, a tavern-haunter, dividing his 
time between Bacchus and Venus, a martyr 
to gout, acting till he was -past eighty, and 
he adds (following Tom Brown) that he 
possessed an admirable vein of pleasantly, 
and told stories with a bewitching smile. In 
Brown’s ‘Letters from the Dead to the 
Living ’ is a scurrilouB epistle from ‘ Tony ’ 
Lee or Leigh to Cave Underhill, and tlie 
reply. On this correspondence the charges of 
drunkenness and immorality ngninsL Under¬ 
hill seem to rest. 

An anonymous comedy, ‘Win her and 
tako her, or Old Fools will be Meddling,’ 
4to, 1091, acted at the Theatre Royal the 
same year, was dedicated by Underhill to 
Lord Danby. It is supposed to have been 
given to Underhill by the anonymous author, 
who wrote tho part of Dullhead expressly 
for him. 

A portrait by Robert Bing, engraved by 
John Faber, jun., of Underhill as Obadiah 
in the ‘ Committee,’ published in 1712, and 
reproduced in Cibber’a ‘Apology,’ does not 
bear out Aston’e unflattering description of 
him as an anthropoid ape. The original of 
this is in the Mathews collection in the 
Garrick Club. 

[Merchant Taylors’ Keg. i. 189; Masson’s 
Milton, vi. 3S1; Cibber’s Apology, od. Lowo; 
Qonost’s Account of tho English Stage; Bio¬ 
graphic Dramntica; Davies’s Dramatic Mis- 
cellanioB; Tom Brown’s Works, od.1707; British 
Essayists, ed. Chalmers; Dornn’s Annals of tho 
English Stage, ed. Lowe; Betterton's English 
Stage; Dibdin’s English Stage; Smith’s Cat,; 
Notes and Queries, 7th ser. x. 206, 276.] 

J. K. 

UNDERHILL, EDWARD {Jl. 1639- 
1661), the ‘ hot-gospeller,’ came 1 of a wor¬ 
shipful house in Worcestershire,’ and was 
horn probably about 1616 (Collectanea Top. 
at Gen. vi. 382). His grandfather, John 
Underhill, originally of Wolverhampton, 
acquired in 1609 a lease of Eatington, War¬ 
wickshire, and left two sons, Edward and 
Thomas. Edward inherited Eatington, and 
was father of Thomas Underhill (1618 P- 
1603), a leading protestant, to commemorate 
whose memory an annual sermon was founded 
in St, Mary’s Church, Warwick; a poetical 
epitaph on his son Anthony, who predeceased 
him on 16 July 1687, is said, on flimsy 
evidence, to have been composed by Shake- 
Bpeare (Oolyieu, Warwickshire Worthies, 
pp. 767-9). John Underhill’s younger son, 
Thomas, possibly the Thomas Underhill who, 
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as ‘one of my lord mayor’s sergeantesand 
carver,' was ‘petty captain.’ of the city’s 
contingent of a htmdred men sent to the 
French war in 1643 fWEiOTHESLEr, Chron. 
i 142; he must be distinguished from Thomas 
Underhill, the leader of the Cornish rebellion 
in 1649, Troubles of 1549, Camden Soc. pp. 
49, 64,1&8); he settled at Honingham, and 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Winter of 
Hudington, Worcestershire, 

His eon Edward, the‘hot-gospeller,’was in 
December 1530 appointed one of the gentle¬ 
men pensioners when that body was revived 
by Henry VIII. In 1643 he served as man- 
at-arms under Sir Bichard Cromwell at the 
siege of Landrecy in Hainault, and in 1644 
was one of the men-at-annB appointed to 
attend Henry Vni during his campaign in 
France. In 1646 he sold Honingham, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, to provide for 
his expenses as gentleman pensioner, which 
his salary of seventy marks (461.13s. 4d.) did 
not cover, but, according to his enemies, to 
satisfy his spendthrift propensities. During 
Edward Vi's reign Underhill developed that 
religious zeal which earned him the sobriquet 
of ‘hot-gospeller;’ he caused great offence by 
his attention to concealed papists and his 
homilies to worldlings nnd dicers like Sir 
Thomas Palmer ( d . 1663) [q.v.] and Sir Miles 
Partridge [q.v.] In the winter of 1549-60 
he was sent as controller of the ordnance 
under Lord Huntingdon to the defence of 
Boulogne. Soon afterwards he incurred the 
enmity of the London woodmongere by ex¬ 
posing the fraudulence of their returns to the 
ordnance department. He seems to have 
been high in the confidence of Bishop Hooper 
and the Duke of Northumberland. At the 
time of the ‘vestments’ controversy he 
nailed a defence of Hooper on the gate of 
St. Paul’s (Hooper, Works , Parker Soc. vol. ii. 
p. xi). In July 1653 Lady Jane Grey, then 
nominally queen, stood godmother to one of 
Underhill’s daughters, and in the same month 
he published a ballad attacking Queen Mary. 
For this offence he was arrested in Me house 
in Limehouse on 4 Aug, and brought before 
the council, which committed him to New¬ 
gate. Through the influence of his ‘ kins¬ 
man,’ John Throckmorton (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1547-65, p. 489), 
and the Earl of Bedford, whose eldest son, 
Lord Russell, Underhill had saved from 
drowning in the Thames, he was released on 
account of his illness. The council's order 
is doted 21 Aug., but Underhill himself states 
that he was not released until 6 Sept. (Acts 
P. C. iv. 824]), His interesting account of 
his examinations by the council and im¬ 
prisonment was partially printed by Strype 


and in the ‘Chronicle of Qtteon Jano and 
Queen Mary’ (Camden Soc.); it is printed 
in full in ‘Narratives of the Reformation’ 
(Camden Woe.; with a ballad by Underhill 
from Harl. MS. 421, f. 9), in Arbor’s ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Garner’ (vol, iv.]); it supplied wmio 
details for Mias Strickland's ‘Queens of 
England ’ and nurriBOn Ainsworth’s ‘ Tower 
of London.’ 

In spite of the efforts of his anomies, 
Underbill retained his place among (ho 
gentlemen pensioners. In that capncily lie 
defended Queen Mary during Wyat t.’s incur¬ 
sion into Southwark, 6-7 Fob. 1663-4, anil 
attended her to Winchester in July 1666 to 
meet Philip of Spain. During the mailing 
persecution ho had his books walled up in 
his house, and escaped molestation. On 
12 May 1662 he seems to luivo boon em¬ 
ployed as ‘master of tlm common hunt’ to 
suppress a disturbance in the city (Ma.ohvw, 
p. 282). Ha is said to huvn livod to a con¬ 
siderable age, but no reference to hlui aft or 
1662 has beon traced. His wife Joan,whoso 
maiden namo is variously given as Perrins, 
Sporynes, Price, andDownos, was the daugh¬ 
ter of a London merchant; tlioy wore licensed 
to marry at St. Antliolin, Budge How, on 
17 Nov. 1648 (Peffisters of St. Antbolhi, 11 atl. 
Soc. p. 6; Oiincrm, London Marr. Licences, 
col. 1376). By her IJndorliiU had issuo live 
sens and seven danghtors, tlm youngest being 
horn on 6 Sept. 1661. llis wife was buried 
in St. Botolph’s, Aldguto, on 14 April 1563 
(Maohyit, p. 280). 

[Underhill’s Narratives and authorities eiteil 
above ; Strypo's Works (general index) ; Notes 
and Querios, 4th Ber. passim, 7th sor. iv. 3(17, 
v. 14.] A. F. 

UNDERHILL, JOHN (1645 P-L502), 
bishop of Oxford, was bom about 1515 at 
the Cross Inn (now tlio lloobuck), (Jorn- 
ruarket, _ Oxford. lie entered Winchester 
College in 1556, and was nlocted a follow of 
New College. Oxford, on 27 Oct. 1681, being 
admitted B.A. on 11 Due, 1504 and M.A. on 
27 July 1668. no obtained tlm degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. on 7 July 158L, Tn 1670 ho 
was appointed pnolector of moral philosophy, 
and in 1675 filled the oflico of proctor, in 
1670 he offered some opposition to Robert 
Horne (1619P-1580) [q. v.l, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, in his visitation of tlio college, and 
Horne, who used his power vory freoly, re¬ 
moved him from his fellowship. Underhill, 
however, had recourse to the chancellor of 
the university, the Earl of Loioostor, by 
whose advice he threatened llomo with n 
lawsuit, and procured his reinstatement. In 
the following year, on 22 June, after much 
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controversy, lie was elected rector of Lincoln 
College, About 1681 he became chaplain in 
ordinary to the queen, and on 7 Sept, was 
instituted rector of Thornton-le-Moors, Che¬ 
shire. About 1688 he was appointed one of 
the vicars of Bampton, and on 16 March 
1686-7 was instituted rector of Witney in 
Oxfordshire. On 8 Dec. 1589 he was elected 
bishop of Oxford on the recommendation of 
Walsinglmm, succeeding Hugh Curwen [q.v.] 
after a long vaoancy. lie (lied in London 
on 12 May 1692, and was buried in Christ 
Church Cathedral towards the upper end of 
the choir. Aftor his death the see remained 
vacant for eleven years, and 1 was made a 
prey (for the most, part) to Robert, earl of 
Essex.’ On 12 Feb. 1603-4 John Bridges 
( d . 1618) [q. v.] was consecrated his suc¬ 
cessor. 

[Wood’s Atlienae Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 830 j 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Harington's 
Briefs View of the State of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, 1663, p. 149 ; Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of 
the Univ. of Oxford, ed. Gutch, ii. 187; Kirby's 
Winchester Scholars, p. 131.] E. I. C, 

UNDERHILL, JOHN (d. 1672), 
colonist, came of a Warwickshire family, 
(probably of the Kenilworth branch), and 
mav porhaps he identified with John Under¬ 
hill, the son of Thomas Underhill of Barlon- 
on-the-IIeath, a brother of Sir Edward Under¬ 
hill (d. 1041) of Ealington, Warwickshire. 
He was trained to the profession of arms, 
and, after service in the Netherlands and in 
the Cadiz expedition of 1G26, he was taken 
over to New England in 1630 by Governor 
Winlhrop to train the pooplo in military dis¬ 
cipline. He soon acquired a good reputa¬ 
tion, and was chosen in 1034 to represent 
Boston in the Massachusetts assembly. In 
1637 be served with credit in the war 
against the Pequot Indians. lie was ap¬ 
pointed captain in command of the New 
England detachment by Sir Ilenry Vane, 
and, after he had effected a junction with 
the Now Hampshire forces under Captain 
John Mason (1600-1672) [q,v.],tho Pequots 
were entirely crushed. Of this war Under¬ 
hill wroto an account, entitled ‘ Newes from 
America j or a New and Experimentall Dis¬ 
covery of New England, containing a True 
Relation of their Warlike Proceedings thosB 
two yoars past . . .’ (London, 1688, 4to; 
there aro two copies in the British Mu¬ 
seum and one in Harvard College Library. 
It was reprinted by the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society, ‘Collections,’ 1837, 3rd ser. 
vol. vi.) 

In November 1637 Underhill was dis¬ 
franchised for holding Antinomian opinions 


and for supporting Wheelwright, the leader 
of that party; he was soon after found to have 
been guilty of adultery. In the meantime he- 
had fled to the little colony at Piscataqua, 
called Dover, which was independent of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. This had just passed through & 
revolution, and now elected Underhill 
governor, a post which he managed to re¬ 
tain for nearly two yenTB. After further 
disputes with the government of Massa¬ 
chusetts he moved to New Haven, where 
in 1643 he served in the assembly as re¬ 
presentative for Stamford. In the same 
year he removed to New Netherlands, and 
served the Dutch against the Indians. He 
married a Dutch wife, but in 1663 was 
expelled from New Netherlands as a sedi¬ 
tious character. He then went to Rhode 
Island, and received a commission from the 
government of that colony to make war 
against the Dutch by sea. 

After the conquest of New Netherlands 
by tbe English in 1064 he returned thither, 
and served ns a delegate for Oyster Bay in- 
the assembly called by Colonel Richard 
Nicolls [q. v.] at Hempstead in 1666. He- 
was appointed by Nicolls under-sheriff of 
Yorkshire or Queen’s County. 

In 1607 the Mantinenoc Indians gave him 
160 acres of land, which lias remained in 
his family, the name of Underhill Btill 
existing in New Hampshire. In 1671 he 
was excusod military service, and he died 
on his estate at Killingworth, Oyster Bay, 
in 1872, leaving a son John, who was a 
magistrate and a mam of influence. Under¬ 
hill is said to have been twice marripd: first, 
to Mary Maslov; and, secondly, to Elisa¬ 
beth Field of Long Island, who survived 
him. Several of Captain Underhill’s letters 
are published in the ‘ Massachusetts Histo¬ 
rical Society Collections ’ (4th ser. vol. vii.) 

[Wood's Sketch of the First Settlement of the 
several Towns on Long Island, 1828, p. 76; 
Belknap’s Hist, of Now Hampshire, 1831, i. 
28-7; Winthrop’s Hist, of New England, ed. 
Savage, Boston, 1825 passim; Savage’s Geneal. 
Hist, of Now England; Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 
1873 (a poem oil Underhill by Whittier); Win- 
sor's Hist, of America, iii. 148; Brodhoad'a Hist, 
of New York; Collectanea Topographiea et Ge- 
nealogica, vi. 382; Huslitt’s Bibhogr. Collec¬ 
tions, 2nd ser. pp. 612-13.] J. A. D. 

UNDERWOOD, MICHAEL (1786- 
1820), mon-midwife, was bom in Surrey in 
1736. ne studied at St. George’s Hospital 
under Sir Cresar Hawkins [q. v.] (Ulcers cf 
Legs), and also saw something of the practice! 
of J ohn Freke [q.v.l ( Ulcers of Legs, p. 140) 5 
he became a member of the Company of 
Surgeons. He also studied for some time 
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in Paris, He practised for some years as a 
surgeon in Great Marlborough. Street, Lon¬ 
don, and published in 178S ‘ A. Treatise upon 
Ulcers of the Legs.’ In 1788 he published 
on the same subject ‘Surgical Tracts on 
Ulcers of the Legs.’ On 5 April 1784 he 
■was admitted a licentiate in midwifery of 
the College of Physicians of London, and 
was the last survivor of that kind_ of prac¬ 
titioner. Thenceforward he practised as a 
man-midwife. He was attached to the 
British Lying-in Hospital, and attended the 
Princess of Wales at the birth of the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte on 7 Jan. 1796, He pub- 
blished in 1784 ‘A Treatise on the Diseases 
of Children, 1 of which a fuller edition ap¬ 
peared in 1801, consisting of one volume on 
medical diseases, one on the surgery of 
childhood, and one on the general manage¬ 
ment of infants; a fifth edition appeared in 
1805. The work was edited in 1836 in a 
ninth edition by Marshall Hall [q. v.], and 
a tenth in 1840 by Henry Davies fij. v.J, and 
was translated into French liy De Villcbrutie. 
It is based upon extensive clinical observa¬ 
tion, was the best treatise on the subject 
which had appeared in English, and may 
still he consulted with advantage. Under¬ 
wood died at Knightsbndge on 14 Maroh 
1820. 

[Works; Hunk’s College of Physicians, ii. 
336.] N. M. 

UN TOW or UMPTON, Sib HENRY 
(1657 P-1696), diplomatist and soldier, was 
second son of Sir Edward Unton or Umpton 
of Wadley, near Faringdon, Berkshire, by 
his wife Anne, eldest daughter of Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, Edward Vi’s 
protector, and widow of John Dudley, com¬ 
monly called Earl of Warwick, eldest son of 
theDuko of Northumberland. The marriage 
of his parents was solemnised on 29 April 
1666 atHatfordin Berkshire, near the bride¬ 
groom’s house at Wadley. The father, Sir 
Edward, belonged to a Berkshire family, 
which traced its pedigree to the time of 
Edward IV; he was knighted at Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation in January 1668-9, 
was sheriff of the county in 1567, and M.P. 
in 1572, and entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at his residence at Wadley in July 1574 
(Nichols, Progresses, i. 391). He died on 
16 Sept. 1683, and was buried in Faringdon 
church. An unpublished fragment of an 
itinerary of a journey made by Sir Edward 
in Italy in 1663-4 is in the British Museum 
(Sloane MS. 1818), His wife, who was 
always known as the Counters of Warwick, 
was in October 1682 declared of unsound 
mind. She survived till February 1687-8, 


The sermon preached at her burial at Faring- 
don church was printed (of. Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1581-90, p. 74). l'ho older son, Ed¬ 
ward, was M.P. for Borkshiro in 1556 and 
1586, and ‘ was slain in the Portngall voy¬ 
age ’ in 1589. 

Ilenry, hom about 1557 at Wadley, was 
educated, like his older brothor Edward, at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he supplicated 
for the degree of B.A. in Octobor 1573. Ho 
was created M.A. on 14 July 1690. lie 
became a student of the Middle Tomnlo in 
1676, and subsequently travelled in France 
and Italy. In 1684 he was elected M.l*. for 
New Woodstock. On his return ho was 
employed by Sir Christopher Jlatlon, lord 
chancellor, who commendod him to the 
queen. 

Unton, with his friend SirWilliarnTTattou, 
nephew and heir of Sir Christ nplior Hatton, 
accompanied the Earl of Loieoslor's army to 
the Low Countries in 1585, On 22 Sept. 
1580, ho and Hatton wero engaged in the 
affair at Zulplum, in which Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney received his fatal wound, Leicester 
wrote six days lator to Walbhiglmm, tlmt, 
Unton and Ilattou‘a horseback or footn’ 
bad shown a courago and eagerness for light 
which none other in the army excelled ( Imj- 
ecster Correspondence, Camden Hoc., pp. 410- 
417). Unton was knight od by Loieoslor on 
29 Sept. 

Unton made tbo acquaintance of the Earl 
of Essex in tbe Low Countries, and, apparent ly 
owing to the earl’s influence with the queen, 
ho was nominated in July 1591 to thoollico 
of ambassador to Henry IV of Franco. II onry 
was then engaged in his fierce struggle witii 
the forces of the League, and Elizabeth had 
scut small armios to his aid. Essex was in 
command of one English detachment in 
Normandy, and Sir .lohn Norris headed 
another in Brittany. Unton was directed to 
encourage Homy to hold out against his 
foes, hut he wns warnod against commit ling 
the queen to a long continuance of her active 
support. On II Nov. J501 Jlonry laid siego 
to Rouen, which was in tho hands of the 
forces of the Loaguo. Union accompanied 
him, and remained with IJonry until lie was 
forced to raiso tho siego in April, Personally 
Unton recommended himeoll’ to the French 
king, and they woro soon on terms of inti¬ 
macy, In January 1592 Unton was at 
Henry’s side at the skirmish of Aunialo, 
when the king was sovovoly wounded. In 
the spring there roaokod Union’s ears tho 
report that tho young Duke of Guise had 
spoken of Queen Elizabeth ‘ impudently, 
lightly, and ovorboldly.’ llo thereupon sent 
a challenge to tho duke, proposing to meet 
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him with whatever arms he should choose, 
on horseback or on foot, 'Nor would I 
have you to think,’ he wrote, ‘ any inequality 
of person between us, I being issued of as 
great a race and noble house every way as 
yourself. ... If you consent not to meet 
me, I will hold you, and cause you to be 
generally held, for the errantest coward and 
most slanderous slave that lives in all 
Prance.’ Nothing came of the challenge, 
although Untou is said to have thrice re¬ 
peated it (cf. Mili.es, Catalogue of Honour, 
1010; Puller, Worthies). In May 1692, 
after Henry had abandoned the siege of 
Rouen on the approach of the Duke of Parma 
and the Prench king's future looked desperate, 
Unton urged him to take the field in person 
in Brittany. There Henry IV’s followers, 
■despite the co-operation of an English army, 
had lately been worsted, but the situation 
appeared to Unton to be retrievable. Next 
month Unton was recalled at, his own re¬ 
quest, owing to failing health. He parted 
with Henry on the best of terras. 

Unton continued to cultivate the favour 
of Essex, but his efforts to obtain official em¬ 
ployment proved for many years vain. He 
re-entered the House of Commons in 1692-8 
as M.P. for Berkshire, and there showed an 
independence which offended the queen. On 
6 March 1602-3 he, with Prancis Bacon, 
opposed the giant of a subsidy in the form 
in which the proposal was presented to the 
house (D’Ewns, Journal, pp, 487-00). Con¬ 
sequently when Unton next appeared at court 
the queen receivedhim with ‘ bitter speeches,’ 
and charged him with seeking a vain popu¬ 
larity {Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv, 63, where the 
datu seems in error). Nevertheless in Decem¬ 
ber 1606, through Essex’s influence, Untou 
was sent a socond time to Prance as am¬ 
bassador. Essex gave him a paper of cir¬ 
cuitous instructions whereby Union might 
maintain the earl’s private influence with 
Henry IV. The main object of Unton's 
mission was to keop alive the enmity be¬ 
tween France and Spain and to dissuade 
Henry from making peace. 

Unton was received by the king with en¬ 
thusiasm, and had a long interview with 
him on 13 Feb. 1696-6 at Ooucy-le-OhfLtcau 
on the Flemish border, where the war with 
Spain was in progress. The king was in a 
frivolous mood, and mainly confined himself 
to expressing extravagant admiration for 
Queen Elizabeth's person (Motley, United 
Netherlands, iii. 342), Finally ho invited 
Unton to accompany him to the French 
oamp outside the city of La FSre, on the 
upper Oise. The city was in the hands of 
the Spaniards, and Ilonry’s forces were be- 

yoL. xx. 


sieging it. Unton no sooner reached the 
camp before La Fere than he fell dangerously 
ill of what was suspected to be ‘ a purple 
fever.’ _ Despite the risk of contagion, Henry 
paid him a visit, and for some weeks it was 
anticipated that he would recover, but, to 
the French king's grief, he died on 23 March. 
On 1 April following Henry IV sent the 
queen a letter of condolence on her ambas¬ 
sador's death, and expressed admiration of 
his virtues, of which, the king wrote, he had 
had frequent experience (Birch, Memoirs of 
Elizabeth, i. 469). Unton’s body was brought 
home to IVadley, and he wasburied in Faring- 
don church on 8 July. A sumptuous monu- 
msnt was erected to his memory by his 
widow. 

Unlou showed some literary taste. Iu 
1681 Charles Merbury acknowledged Ms 
aid in preparing his ’Briefe Discourse of 
Rovall Monarclue.’ To liua was dedicated 
Robert Ashley’s Latin translation (from the 
French) of Du Bartas’s ‘ L’Yranie Ov Mvse 
Celeste par G. da Saluste Seigneur du Bartas. 
Vrania sive Mvsa . . .’ (London, by John 
Wolfe, 1689, 4to: Brit. Mus.) Ashley no¬ 
ticed Unton’s close friendship with Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hatton. Matthew Gwinne [q. v.l went 
with him to France in the capacity of phy¬ 
sician. In Unton's memory there was pub¬ 
lished at Oxford a voluminous collection of 
Latin verse (with two elegies by Professor 
Thomas Holland in Greek and Hebrew re¬ 
spectively) under the title: ‘ Funebria nobi- 
lissimi ao prresLantissimi Equitis, D. Henrici 
Ynloni, ad Gallos bis Legati Regii, ibiq: 
nuper Fato functi, ebarissimse Memorise, ac 
Desiderio, h Musis Oxoniensibus apparala,’ 
Oxford, by JoseuhBarnes, 1606, Thevolume 
was edited by Robert Wright, Unton’s chap¬ 
lain, afterwards bishop of Lichfield and Co¬ 
ventry, who inaccurately points out in the 
preface that a like honour bad been paid 
reviou8ly to Sir Philip Sidney, and to none 
esidas (Brit. Mus.) 

Unton had no issue, and left an embar¬ 
rassed estate. His debts are said to have 
amounted to 23,000/. Ilis personal property 
was valued at about 6,000/. His nieces— 
the three daughters of his sister Anne, wife 
of Yalentine Knightley, and his siBtev Cicely, 
wife of Jobn Wentworth— claimed his lands, 
which were extensive and valuablo, and in 
Dooember 1608 called ujjon Lord Burgbley, 
as master of the court of wardB, to stay the 
sole of his estates in ths interest of his credi¬ 
tors (Cal. State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 
1680-1626). His widow seems to have en¬ 
joyed his Berkshire property for her life. 

Unton married Dorothy, eldest daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Wrougkton of 
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Broad Hinton, Wiltshire. She married in 
December 1598 a second husband, George 
Shirley of Staunton Harold, Leicestershire, 
■who was created a baronet in 1011, died on 
27 April 1622, and was ancestor by a former 
wife of the earls Ferrers (Ohambejilaiit, 
Letters, pp. 4, 88; cf, Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1695-7, p. 266). She entertained the 
king and queen at Wadley on 7 and 8 Sept. 
1003 (Nichois, Progresses of James I, i. 267), 
and died in 1034. 

Much of Unton's voluminous official corre¬ 
spondence during his first embassy to 
France (1601-2) is extant among the Cot¬ 
tonian manuscripts in the volume Caligula E. 
viii., some portions of which have boen in¬ 
jured by fire. Others of Unton’s papers of 
the same period are in the public record office, 
and there is an early transcript of a letter- 
book of his in the Bodleian Library (No. 
3498). From these sources a collection of 
Unton’s correspondence was edited by Josepli 
Stevenson in 1847 for the Roxburglic Club ; 
266 letters were included, dating between 
24 July 1691 and 17 June 1692. Many of 
Unton’sdespatchesduringhis second embassy 
to France (1596-8) are printed in Murdin’s 
‘ Burghley Papers' (pp. 701-34). Copies of 
others appear in Birch’s manuscripts at the 
British Museum (Addil. MSS. 41Lt-7). A 
further collection of Unton’s letters belonged 
to Sir Thomas Phillipps (cf. Oent. Map. 1844, 
ii. 161). A few letters are at Hatfield. 

Aportrait of Uuton waspainted by Marcus 
Gheeraerts the younger [q. v.] (cf. Cat. Na¬ 
tional Portraits at South Kensington, First 
Exhibition, 1866, p. 41). Another portrait 
by an unknown artist belongs to the Duke of 
Norfolk. There is in the National Portrait 
Gallery a curious picture painted on a long 
panel by an unknown artist (5 feet 2 J inches 
by 2 feet 4 inches), which contains a portrait 
of Unton surrounded by representations of 
various scenes in his career. lie is seated 
in the centre writing at a table, on which a 
cameo jewel shows the profile of the queen. 
In the top right-hand and left-hand corners 
appear respectively the sun and moon. On 
each side and above and below Unton’s por¬ 
trait are depicted the chamber of his birth, 
with a portrait of his mother ; other rooniB in 
the family residence at Wadloy, in some of 
which a masque celebrating bis marriage is 
portrayed as in progress ; foreign cities which 
ha visited, and the main incidents of his 
death and burial, including his monument 
in Favingdon church. Numerous shields 
display armorial bearings with minute accu¬ 
racy, The picture, which was acquired by 
the National Portrait Gallery in 1884, was 
apparently pointed for Unton’s widow. At 


her death in 1034 she bequoafhod it to her 
niece, Lady Unton Dering. It was sold by 
auction in London in 1743, and afterwards 
came into the possession of JohnTlutno [q.v,], 
the printseller. Strutt engraved the seono 
of the masque at Unton’s marriago in his 
‘ Manners and Customs of the English,’ 1770 
(vol. iii. plate xi.), and the head or Sir 11 onry 
was engraved for the 'Antiquarian Itopor- 
tory ’ in December 1779. 

[Uuton Inventories, oditod for the Berk¬ 
shire Ashmolean Society by John Gough Ni- 
ehols(184I); Unton Correspondence (Itoxlmrglio 
Club), 1847; Birch's Momoirs of ftuoon Eliza¬ 
beth, vol. i.; Coningsby’s Journal of the Siege 
of Rouen, in Camden Society’s Miscellany (vol. 
i. 1817); Nichols's Progresses of Qitoon Eliza¬ 
beth, ii. 8G; Wood's Athouto Oxnn., od. llliHM, 
i. 817 I Shatlwell’s Rogiatrum Orielonso, i. 11 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Cat. of NatioimL Por¬ 
trait Gallery, 1897.J 8, L. 

UNWIN, MAI4Y (172-1-1790), the friend 
of Cowpor, the dniightor of William (Juw- 
thorne, a draper, of Ely, was born in that 
city in 1724. Hayloy vomombored her when 
comparatively young, a person of lively 
talents wil h a sweet serene countonnnco, ami 
remarkably fond of reading. Cowpor after¬ 
wards compared lior mnnnors to those of a 
duchess, and she certainly resembled many 
great, ladies of her time by hor addiction to 
snuff. Early in 1744 sho married Movloy 
Unwin (1703-1767), son of Thomas Unwin 
by his wife Martha, tho daughter of a cloth 
manufacturer of Castle Ilodingham, Essex. 
Thomas was a grandson of Thomas Unwin 
(1018-1689) of Castle Ilodingham, and tho 
family had then been established in Essex 
for several generations, so that tho Flemish 
origin of tho Unwins or Onwhynnos must bo 
referred to a much onrlier dale Limn that 
suggested by Dr. Smiles (Huguenots in Eng¬ 
land). Morley Unwin graduated B.A. from 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in J725. lie 
was master of the free school at Hunting¬ 
don, and lecturer to tho two ehurehos in 
Huntingdon from 1720 until 1742, when ho 
become rector of Griinalon, noar ICing’s 
Lynn in Norfolk. There ho resided appa¬ 
rently until 1718, when, upon his wife's re¬ 
quest, he loft tho duty in tho charge of a 
curate, ond moved back to Iluttl ing( Ion, 
where ho occupied a‘convenient house'in 
the High Street, and prepared pupils for tlio 
univorsity, Ho was also reappointed lec¬ 
turer of St, Mary’s, and is said (o have 
caused much dissatisfaction by tho irregular 
performance of tho duty. In (he autumn of 
1706 William Cowpor made tho acquaintance 
of the Unwins’ eldest son, William (law- 
thorne Unwin, and he was so pleased with 
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what he saw of the family that in October 
that year he became (as a paying boarder) 
a regular inmate of their house. Morley 
CJnwin died on 2 July 1767, as the result 
of a fall from his horse, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon. 
Ten weeks later Cowper removed, with Mrs. 
Unwin and her daughter Susanna, to Olney, 
in order to be under the more direct influence 
of John Newton. The details of the home 
life which he shared with the Unwins at 
Olney are familiar to all readers of Oowper’s 
‘Correspondence.’ 

In July 1769 Mrs. Unwin’s son, William 
Oawthorno Unwin (1746 P-1786), who had 
been educated at Charterhouse school and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge (B.A. 1764, 
M.A. 1767), quitted Olney upon being in¬ 
stituted to the rectory of Stock, near Karns- 
den in Essex. Like his father, he had at¬ 
tached himself to the evangelical party. His 
‘ spiritual and lively notions in religion 1 had 
from their first meeting attracted Oowper, 
and from 1770 until his early death he be¬ 
came the poet’s chief confidant and the 
recipient of many of the most delightful 
letters in the whole range of our literature. 
Conspicuous among them is that masterpiece 
of its kind, dated 81 Oct. 1779, in which 
Cowper accuses Johnson of plucking some of 
the most beautiful feathers from the wing of 
Milton’s muse, and ‘ trampling them under his 
great foot.’ After her son’s departure and her 
daughter’s engagement to Matthew Powley, 
vicar of Dewsbury, Mary Unwin seems at the 
dose ofl772 to have becomerogularly engaged 
to Cowper (he being then foTty-one and she 
forty-eight), but before the commencement 
of 1773 hiB mind had bocome once more 


grievously douded, and the project of mar¬ 
riage was never to he realised. Upon his 
recovery she did all in her power to en¬ 
courage him to write, and when he beoame 
an author he paid her the highest respoct 
as an instinctive critic, and called her his 
lord chamberlain, whose approbation was 
his sufficient license for publication. The 
extraordinary ‘fracas’ which disturbed the 
quiet round of domesticity at Olney in April 
1784 was almost certainly due to Oowper's 
perception of a latent jealousy of LadyAusten 
in the mind of his older friend. Fortunately 
Mrs. Unwin entertained no jealousy of 
Oowper's attached kinswoman, Lady Hes- 
lceth, with whom the poet resumed rela¬ 
tions in 1786. Lady Hesketh in turn fully 
appreciated Mrs. Unwin’s quiet fund of 
gaiety and the anxiety she had undergone 
(during Oowper’s attacks of hypochondria) 
‘ for one whom she certainly loves os well as 
one human being can love another.’ 


Mrs. Unwin moved with Cowper, at Lady 
Hesketh’s instance, from Olney to Weston in 
1786. In 1793 her health was beginning to 
fail, and the poet inscribed to her the exquisite 
lines ‘To Mary,’ which Tennyson classed, 
with those ‘On Receipt of my Mother’s 
Picture,’ as too pathetic for reading aloud. 
In 1796 they visited Norfolk together, and 
on 17 Dec. 1790 Mrs. Unwin died at East 
Dereham at the age of seventy-two. She 
was buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel (now 
called the Oowper Chapel) in Dereham 
church, where a tablet was erected with an 
inscription by Hayley. Cowper was buried 
near the same spot four years later. 

Mary Unwin's son, William Cawthome, 
died at Winchester, aged 41, on 29 Nov. 
1786, and was buried in the cathedral; he 
left a widow (her maiden name was Shuttle- 
worth, and she died ot Croydon in 1826, aged 
76) and three young children. Unwin taught 
his children himself, and to him in his capa¬ 
city of tutor Oowper inscribed his ‘Tiro¬ 
cinium,’ 0 Nov. 1784. Cowper also wrote 
a Latin epitaph for his friend, but this 
was rejected in favour of an English one. 
His portrait, painted by Gainsborough in 
1764, was engraved by H. Robinson from a 
drawing by w. Harvey ( Cowper, ed. Southey, 
ii. 228). Another son, Henry, became ‘on 
eminent stationer in Paternoster Row.’ The 
daughter, SuBannn Powley, died in 1886, 
aged 89. 

A portrait of Mary Unwin, by Arthur 
Devis [q. v.], painted in 1760, was engraved 
by Robinson from a drawing by W. Hayley 
(Courier, ed. Southey, i. 219; cf. Wbiuht, 
Cowper, p. 189). 

[Cowpor’s Works, ed. Southey, passim; 
Thomas Wright’s Life of William Cowper, 1892; 
Qoldwin Smith’s Cowper; Oowper’s Letters, ed. 
■Bonham, 1884, vol. xvi.; Gent. Mag. 1786 ii. 
1094, 1116, J 787 i. 8, 1787 ii. 637,1798 i. 217; 
Morant's Essex, ii, 361; Beaumont’s Coggeshall 
(1890); Luard’s Graduati Cantabrigiensrs; Bos¬ 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill; Thomson’s 
Celebrated Friendships, 1881, i. 119-76; private 
information.] T. S. 

UNWONA (c?. 800 P), bishop of Leices¬ 
ter, described by Pits as ‘Cambro-Britannus/ 
succeeded Eadbert as sixth bishop of that see 
some time after 781. He woe present at a 
legatine counoil in 787, and was one of the 
witan of Ofla [q. v.], king of Mercia, whose 
charters he attests during, the remainder of 
his reign. His name also appears in two 
charters of Ecgfrith, Offa’s son, but their 
genuineness is not above dispute. Unwona’s 
name, however, reappears under Kenulf in 
798 and 789. Matthew Paris says he was 
skilled in many languages, and was employed 
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by Eadmer in translating into Latin ancient 
manuscripts, of which Leland conjectured 
tha t the ‘ Life of St. Alban ’ was one. He 
also represents Unwona as accompanying 
Offa at the invention and translation of St 
Alban, but this, says Bishop Stubbs, ‘ i* 
fable.’ He died about 800, his successor, 
Werenbert, being appointed in or before 
802. 

[Dugdftle's Monasticon; Wilkins’s Concilia, 
j. H6; Lb Here’s Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Kemble’s 
Codex Diplomatics; Petrie’s Momunenta Hist. 
Brit.; Bale, ii. 33; Pits, p. 176; Tanner's 
Bibliotheca, p. 741; Haddan and Stubbs’s Con¬ 
cilia; Diet Chr. Biogr,, art. by Bishop Stubbs.] 

UPCOTT, WILLIAM (1779-1845), 
antiquary and autograph-collector, born in 
Oxfordshire in 1770, was the natural son of 
Ozias Humphry [q. v.] by Daily Wiokens, 
daughter of an Oxford shopkeeper, and was 
called Upcott after the maiden name of Hum- 
phry’smother. His father bequeathed to him 
his miniatures, pictures, drawings, and en¬ 
gravings, as -well as a very extensive corre¬ 
spondence with many leading men, and from 
him Upcott derived his passion for collect- 

tjpeott was bred up as a bookseller, being 
at first an assistant of R. H. Evans of Pall 
Mall, and then of John Wright of Piccadilly. 
While at the latter shop he attracted the 
attention of Dean Ireland, William Gifford, 
and the writers in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ who 
frequented that eetabliahment, and he wit¬ 
nessed the aflray there between Gifford and 
Dr. Wolcot, assisting afterwards to eject 
Wolcot (Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 808). When 
Porson was made librarian of the London 
Institution, Upcott was appointed as his 
assistant (28 April 1800), and he continued 
iu the same position under William Maltby 
[q.v.l Every inch of the walls in his rooms, 
-whether at the London Institution or in his 
subsequent residence, was ‘covered with 
paintings, drawings, andprints, most of them 
by Gainsborough, or Humphry;’ all the 
drawers, shelves, boxes, and cupboards were 
crammed with his collections. In 1888, 
while at the London Institution, he was 
robbed of the whole of his collection of 
gold and silver coins and some other curio¬ 
sities, whereupon more than five hundred of 
the proprietors signed a memorial for his 
reimbursement from its funds, and 600 1, was 
voted to him. On 80 May 1884 he resigned 
his offioe (Cat. of Land. Instit. Libr, i, 
p. xxiv), 

"tent the rest of his days at 102 
- Islington, The house in his 
1 ‘Autograph Cottage,' and 


in imitation of the plan adopted by William 
Oldys, he fitted up a room with shelves and 
a hundred receptacles into which ho droppod 
a quantity of cuttings on various subjects 
(Notes and Queries, 2nd Ber. xii. 328). In 
1886 he privately printed a brief catalogue 
of the 'original letters, manuscripts, and 
state papers "which he had been collecting 
for more than twenty-five years, in the hope 
that they might be bought for Borne public 
institution. One of his greatest finds was 
the original manuscript of Ohattorton’s ex¬ 
travaganza ‘ Amphitryon,’ which ho chanced 
upon in the shop of a city clieesemongor. 
This was purchased by the British Museum in 
1841 (see art. Ohattbbton, Thomas ; Addit. 
MS. 12060). 

Upcott died, unmarried, at Islington on 
28 Sept. 1846. His portrait was painted by 
William Behnes, and a private plate en¬ 
graved by Bragg iu March 1818. Anotlior 
portrait of him, drawn on stono by Miss 
H. S. Turner, daughter of Dawson Tumor, 
was engraved by Nothorolift; it is inserted, 
with the addition of a facsimile of his signa¬ 
ture, in the sale catalogue of liis effects at 
the British Museum; a third portrait, by 
G. P. Harding, waB lithograpliod by Day and 
Habile, and signed by Upcott on 27 March 

Upcott’slibrary, books, manuscripts, prints, 
and drawings wore sold by Sothoby at 
Evans’s auction-rooms, 100 Now Bond Street 
(16 June 1846 and following days), and nro 
said to have realised 4,125/. 17s, 0d.; a largo- 
paper copy of the catalogue, formerly be¬ 
longing to Dawson Turner, priced, ami con¬ 
taining the cancelled title-page, is at llio 
British Museum. I-Ie owned ahont tliirly- 
two thousand letters, illustrated by throe 
thousand portraits, many of which wore on- 
graved in 0. J. Smith’s ‘Historical and Lite¬ 
rary Curiosities.’ Many of the autograph 
letters were bought for the nation, and 
now form Additional MSS, 16841 to 16967 
at the British Museum, Those volumes, 
110 in number, comprise 15841-64, albums 
mostly of foreign princes and scholars; 
15866, papers or John Nicholas; 16867-8 
and 16946—61, Browne and Evelyn papers; 
16869-04, Burton's diary (edited by J‘. T. 
Rutt); 16885, Ourtius letters, 1048-7; 
16866-90, Dayrolles correspondence; 16891, 
letters received by Sir Christopher Hatton; 
16892-8. Hyde correspondence (edited by 
S.W. Singer); 16013, ‘The Snuff-Box,’ a 
poem by Shenstouo; 15018-19, catalogue 
raisonnS of auction catalogues, 1070-1824; 
16920, catalogue of his own books; 15021-9, 
collections on topography of Groat Britain 
in continuation of his printed volumes; 
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15930-2, Oxfordshire collections; 15938, 
Worsley letters, 1714-22; 16937-48, letters 
of foreign princes and English, statesmen; 
16947, Prior’s papers while at Paris ; 16952- 
16964, papers on the French army in Italy, 
1799-1813; 16866 and 15956-7, Anson 
papers. The slretch-boolcs of Ozias Hum¬ 
phry (Addit, MSS. 15958-69) were pur¬ 
chased by Thomas Rodd at the sale, but were 
at once resold to the British Museum. 

The chief of Upcott's collections which 
were not acquired by the British Museum 
consisted of the correspondence of Ralph 
Tkoresby (which was edited by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter) and of Emanuel da Costa. 
A large series of autograph letters from Up- 
cott’s stores was purchased by Captain Mon¬ 
tagu Montagu, R.N., and left by him at his 
death on 3 July 1803 to the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary (Maoeay, Annals of Bodl. libr. p. 
299). Many of Humphry's finest works 
passed at Upcott’s death to his friend, C. H. 
Turner of Godstone, and still belong ta his 
family [see Humphey, Ozias]. 

Upcottpublishedin 1818, in three volumes, 
a ‘ Bibliographical Aocount of the Principal 
Works relating to English Topography,’ a 
work of great labour and utility. Unfortu¬ 
nately the compiler’s intention of embracing 
Scotland and Ireland in a future work was 
never fulfilled, and his book is now to a large 
extent superseded by the ‘British Topo¬ 
graphy ’ (1881) of Mr. John P. Anderson, 
who refers in his preface to Upcott’s ‘excel¬ 
lent catalogue.’ Upcott revised for the press 
the first (quarto) edition of ‘ Evelyn’s Diary,’ 
brought out by William Bray in 1818, and 
for the (octavo) edition of 1827 he carefully 
collated the copy with the original manu¬ 
script at Wotton and made numerous cor¬ 
rections. In 1826 he further edited Evelyn’s 
‘Miscellaneous Writings.’ He reprinted in 
1814 Andrew Borde’s ‘ Boke of the Intro¬ 
duction of Knowledge,’ and in 1819 Edmund 
darter’s 1 History of the County of Cam¬ 
bridge.’ 

Southey was indebted to Upcott for the 
transcript of Sir Thomas Malory's ‘King 
Arthur (1817). Upcott corrected it for the 
press. He took an active part in the publi¬ 
cation of the ‘ Garrick Correspondence,’ and 
in the preparation of the 1 Catalogue of the 
London Institution,’ and is believed to have 
aided in compiling the ‘ Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary' of 181G. The Guildhall Library 
originated in a suggestion by him, and in 
1828 he superintended the arrangement of 
tiie books in it (Weigh, Modem London, 
p. 162), In a copy of the 1818 edition of 
Thomas Gray’s ‘Poems’ in two volumes, now 
in the British Museum, Upcott inserted a 


large number of additional illustrations and 
of suggestive notes very beautifully written 
in his own hand. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846 ii. 540-1, 1846 i. 478-6 
(by A. B. i.e. Dawson Tumor); Memoirs of 
Dodd, Upcott, and Stubbs 1879 (reprinted from 
Temple Bar, xlvii. 89-104); Rotes and Queries, 
1st ser. viii. 47, x. 331, 334, xi. 34; Barker’s Lit. 
Anecdotes, 1852, ii. 5, 8.] W. P. C. 

UPHAM, EDWARD (1776-1834), book¬ 
seller and orientalist, the third son of Charles 
Upham (1789-1807), mayor of Exeter in 
1796, was horn at Exeter in 1776. He began 
life as a bookseller in Exeter; kis brother 
John carried on a similar business in Bath. 
Upham became a member of the corporation, 
was sheriff in 1807, and mayor of Exeter in 
1809. He retired and published a couple of 
oriental romances of no great merit, besides 
two works on Buddhism of more permanent 
value. One laborious and useful task was 
the completion of the 'Index to the Rolls of 
Parliament, comprising the Petitions, Pleas, 
and Proceedings of Parliament (a.d. 1278- 
a.d. 1603),’ commenced by John Strachey 
and John Pridden [q.v.], and published Lon¬ 
don, 1832, folio. He was a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Towards 
the end of his life he resided at Dawlish, 
where he was one of the charity trustees. 
He died at Bath on 24 J an. 1834. He mar¬ 
ried, 26 Au£. 1801, Mary (d. 19 Oct. 1829), 
daughter of John lloblyn, vicar of Newton 
St. Cyree and Padstow, 

He wrote: 1. ‘Raineses: an Egyptian 
Tale, with Historical Notes of the Era of the 
Pharaohs,’ London, 1824, 3 vols. sm. 8vo 
(anonymous), 2. ‘Karmath: an Arabian 
Tale,’ London, 1827, sm. 8vo (anonymous). 
S. ‘ The History and Doctrine of Buddhism, 
popularly illustrated with Notices of the 
kappooiam or Demon Worship, and of the 
Ball, or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, 
with 48 lithographic prints from original 
Singalese designs,’ London, 1829, folio. 
4. ‘ History of the Ottoman Empire from 
its Establishment till the year 1828,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1829, 2 vole. sm. 8vo ( Constables 
Misc. vols. xl. and xli.) 6. ‘ Historioal and 
Descriptive Notices of China and its North- 
Western Dependencies,’ London, 3882 (from 
Gent, Mag, October 1882), 6. ‘ The MahA- 
vansi, the RajA-Ratndcari, andtheRaja-vali, 
forming tho Sacred and Historical Rooks of 
Ceylon; also a Collection of Tracts illustrative 
of the Doctrines and Literature of Buddhism, 
translated from the Singhalese,’ London, 
1833, 3 vols. 8va (edited by Upham). 

[Information from Mr. W. U. Reynoll-Upbam; 
see also Gent, Mag. 1884, i, 336,] H. R. T, 
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UPINGTON, Sib THOMAS (1846- 
1898), South African statesman, bom in 
1845, was the son of Samuel Upington (d. 
1875) of Lisleigh House, co. Cork, by Mary 
(Tarrant), Though a Roman catholic, he 
was made welcome at Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, where he'was admitted on 11 Oct. 1891, 
and whence he graduated B.A, in 1885 and 
M.A. in 1868 {Cat. of Dublin Graduates). 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1867, and 
a few years later was made a queen's counsol, 
having in the interval been appointed secre¬ 
tary to the Irish chancellor, Thomas O’Hagan, 
baron O’Hagan [q.v.] In 1874 he settled in 
Cape Colony, was in 1878 elected to the re¬ 
presentative assembly, and in the same yeaT, 
upon the fall of the Molteno ministry,became 
attorney-general in (Sir) Gordon Sprigg's ad¬ 
ministration, and one of the most prominent 
politicians of the colony, identifying himself 
to a large extent with Sir Bartle Frers's pol icy; 
he resigned in 1881, and became leader of the 
opposition in the Cape parliament. In Au¬ 
gust 1888 he was chosen counsel for Patrick 
O’Donnell, the bricklayer who shot James 
Carey [q. v.], the informer, on his way to the 
Cape. He did all that he could to prevent 
O'Donnell's extradition, and was offered a 
big fee on condition of his returning to 
England to defend his client there; but he 
returned the brief (Critic , 17 Dec. 1898). 
In 1884 Upington became premier, taking 
office as attorney-general, with Sir Gordon 
Sprigg as his treasurer. Vigorous retrench¬ 
ment had to he combined with such forward 
movement aa the annexation of Walfiscli 
Bay. Froude, who gives a personal descrip¬ 
tion of Upington and hia wife, both of whom 
he liked, interviewed Upington (by tbe 
latter's desire) during the term of his mini¬ 
stry, and was impressed by his opposition to 
Sir Charles Warren's expedition on the 
ground that it would widen the breach be¬ 
tween the English and the Dutch, who were, 
as a whole, ultimately loyal to British sove- 

less irksome than^ any other ( Oceana , 188^ 
pp, 65-7). In 1886 Upington resigned the 
premiership in favour of Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
but continued in the cabinet as attorney- 
general down to 1890. He was appointed 
puisne judge in the supreme court of the Cape 
in1892, but resumed the attorney-generalship 
in succession to Mr. Schreiner m 1896, He 
was on the commission appointed to inquire 
into native laws and customs of the colony, 
and was a delegate at the colonial conference 
in 1837, when he was made a K.O.M.G. He 
died at Wyberg, near Capetown, on 10 Dec. 
1898. He married, in 1872, Mary, daughter 
of J. Guerin of Edenhill, co. Cork, and left 


issue, A village and district in Bechunna- 
land are named after Upington {South Afri¬ 
can Gazetteer). 

[Times, 12 Deo. 1808; Trinity Coll. Dubl. 
Matrie. Book (per the registrar); Colonial Office 
List, 1808, p. 480 ; Wnlford’s County Families, 
1898, p. 1046; Wilmot’s History of our own 
Times in South Africa, 1897 ; Tho [Cape) Argus 
Annual, 1896, p. 128.] T. S. 

UPPER OSSORY, Lord op, [See 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Babnaby, 1636 P-158L] 

UPTON, ARTHUR (1623-L700), Irish 
presbyteriau loader, eldest son of Captain 
Henry Upton of Castle-Upton (formerly 
Castle-Norton), oo. Antrim, by Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Hugh Clotworthy and sister of 
Sir John Clotworthy [q. vj, was born at 
Castle-Upton on 81 May 1623. Ilis father, 
a Devonshire man, had come into Ireland 
with Essex in 1699. Upton was a strong 
presbyterian [see CQuinn, JmnwiAii] and 
a strong royalist. He refused tho ‘ engage¬ 
ment,’ and by proclamation of 23 May 1 (153 
was ordered to remove to Munster wit.li 
other presbyterian landholders. Tho order 
came to nothing, and Upton was made a 
magistrate by Henry Cromwell. A tier the 
Restoration lie was electod (1061) M.l’. for 
Carrickfergus, and sat in the Irish parlia¬ 
ment for forty years; on the disfranchise¬ 
ment of Carrickfergus by James II lie was 
elected M.P. for co. Antrim. Ho took a very 
active part on the side of William III. In 
December 1088 he forwarded to Dublin 
Castle a copy of au anonymous letter soizod 
at Comber, co. Down, and supposed to rovoal 
a plot for the massacre of protestants, In 
January 1689 he attended the meeting of 
rotestant gentry at Antrim Castle under 
is relative, Lord Massercene, was placed on 
the oounoil of the protestant association for 
oo. Antrim, and appointed to represent 
it on the supreme council of UlRlor. He 
raised a regiment of foot, and, ns its colonol, 
took part in the disastrous 1 broak of I)ro- 
more’ (16 March 1089). IIo was attainted 
bv James’s Irish parliament in Juno 1089. 
With Patrick Adair [q. v.] and another ho 
was sent to Loudon (November 1089) with 
a loyal address from Ulster presbyterians to 
William III. His last public act was the 
promotion of a petition to the Irish House 
of Commons (14 March 1706) against the 
Test Act. He died late in 1700, An anony¬ 
mous 1 elegy’ on him by James Kirkpatrick 
" . vj was printed at Belfast in 1707, 4to. 

!is funeral sermon, also by Kirkpatrick, is 
said to have been published, but no copy is 
known. He married Dorothy, daughter of 
Michael Beresford of Coleraine, co, Derry, 
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and had eight sons and ten daughters. He 
was succeeded in his estates by his fourth 
son, Olotwortky (6. 6 Jan. 1666, d. 6 June 
1726), also M.P. for co. Antrim, who, as a 
presbyterian elder representing the congre¬ 
gation of Templepatrick, took a leading part 
on the conservative side in the Ulster nou- 
subscription controversy. His sixth sou, 
John ( b. 19 April 1671), was father of Clot¬ 
worthy Upton, first lord Templetown. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (Arehdall), 1789, 
vii. 167 J Kirkpatrick's Loyalty of Presbyte¬ 
rians, 1713, pp. 405, 6G3; M'Skimiu'b Hist, of 
Carrickfergus, 1829, pp. 61, 320, 311; Raid's 
Hist. Prosb. Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, 
ii. 187, 616, 663; Disciple (Belfast), 1832, ii. 
110, 174, 238.] A. H. 

UPTON, JAMES (1070-17-19), school¬ 
master, was born at Winslow, Cheshire, on 
10 Doc. 1670. He was educatud at Eton, 
and was elected a fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated B,A. iu 
1097, M.A, in 1701. Atlhe request of John 
Newborougb, the headmaster, he returned 
to Eton as an assistant master (Harwood, 
Alumni Eton., p, 277). 

Before 1711 Upton received the rectory of 
Brimpton, near Yeovil, and in 1712 the rec¬ 
tory of Monksilver, near Taunton, both from 
the Sydenham family. In 1724, at the re¬ 
quest of Lord Powlctt and other gentlemen, 
he removed from Eton to Ilminster, Somer¬ 
set, where he took pupils until 1730, when 
he was appointed headmaster of Taunton 

f rammar school. All his pupils went with 
im, and he so greatly raised the reputation 
of the school that it became tho largest pro¬ 
vincial school in England, having over two 
hundred boys. In 1781 he received the 
vicarage of Bishop’s Hull, Somcrsot, lie 
died at Taunton on 13 Aug. 1749. He married 
Mary, daughter of a Mr. Proctor of Eton, 
by whom he had issue six sous and two 
daughters. From his second daughter, Ann, 
ia descended the present Tripp family of 
nuutspill and Sainpford Brett, Somerset. 

Upton edited Theodore Goulston or Gul- 
ston’e ‘ Pootics of Aristotle ’ (1623), with 
selected notes, Cambridge, 1696 j Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, 1702 (reprinted 1728 and 
1747); and Aackam's ‘ Souolemaster,’ 1711 
(reprinted 1748, 1701, and 1816). ne pub¬ 
lished ‘A Selection of Passages from Greek 
Authors,’ 1726. 

His socond son, John (1707-1760), horn 
at Taunton in 1707, was educated by his 
father and at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated in 1724. In 1728 he was 
elected fellow of Exeter, graduating B.A. 
1780, M.A. 1782. Ho resigned Ills fellow¬ 
ship in 1786. In 1782 Lord Powlelt gave 


him the rectory of Seaviugton with Donning- 
ton, Somerset; afterwards Earl Talbot gave 
him the rectory of Great Rissington, Glou¬ 
cestershire; on 19 Jan. 1080-7 he was ad¬ 
mitted prebendary of Rochester, and he also 
held the sinecure rectory of Landrillo, Den¬ 
bigh, Ho died unmarried at Taunton on 
2 Dec. 1760. Among his pupils at Oxford 
was the critic, Jonathan Toup [q. v.J Up¬ 
ton published: 1. An excellent edition, of 
Arrian’s ‘ Epict etus,’ 1789-41, incorporated in 
full by Schwoighauser in his edition of 1799. 
2. Edition of Sponsor's 1 Faerie Queen,’ 1768 
(see T. Warton’b Fifth Ode and The Ob¬ 
server Observed). 3. ‘Observations on Shake¬ 
speare,’ London, 1740 (2nd edit, 1748). The 
British Museum possesses editions of Aratus’s 
‘ Pkmnomona,’ of the ‘ Greek Anthology,’ and 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ with many manuscript notes 
by John Upton. 

[Miso. Gen. ot Her. 2nd ser. iii, 107; Toul- 
min's Taunton, ed. Savage, p. 203; House's Reg. 
of Exeter (Jolt. p. 137.] E. 0. M. 

UPTON. NICHOLAS (1400?-1457), 
precentor of Salisbury and writer on heraldry 
and the art of war, born about 1400, is stated 
(Loiion, Iris/t Peerage, vii. 163) to have 
been the second son of John Upton of Port- 
linck, Devonshire, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Barley of Ohencombe in 
the same county. From a collateral branch 
of the family was descended Arthur Upton 
[q. v.] Nicholas was ontered as scholar of 
winchester in 1408 under the name ‘Helyer 
af/nsUpton, Nicholas,’ and was elected fellow 
of New College, Oxford, in 1416, graduating 
bachelor of civil law. He was ordained sub¬ 
deacon on 8 March 1420-1 (IIunnesst, Nov. 
Rep. p. xlix; Tanner, p, 78), but instead of 
proceeding to higher orders he seems to have 
entered the service of Thomas deMontacute, 
fourth earl of Salisbury [q. v.l and fought 
against the Frenoh in Normandy. lie also 
served under William de la Pole, earl of Suf¬ 
folk [q.v.], and John Talbot (afterwards Earl 
of Shrewsbury) £q, v.] He was with Salis¬ 
bury at Orleans m Oetober-November 1428, 
when it was relieved by Joan of Arc and Salis¬ 
bury was killed. Upton was appointed one of 
the executors of his will (Letters and Papers 
illustrating the War in France, i. 416-17). 

Soon afterwards Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, ‘observing the parts and vertues 
of Mr, Upton, who at that time was not 
meanly skilled in both the laws, perswaded 
him to lay aside the sword and to take up 
his books again and follow his studies.’ On 
6 April 1481 he was admitted to the pre¬ 
bend of Dyme in Wells Cathedral, and 
before 2 Oct. 1434 was rector of Obedsey, 
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which he exchanged on that date for the 
rectory of Stapylford; he was also rector of 
Farleigh. In 1488 he graduated bachelor 
of canon law from Broadgates Hall (after¬ 
wards Pembroke College), Oxford, and on 
11 April 1448 was collated to the prebend 
of "midland in St, Paul’s Cathedral. He 
resigned his prebend on his election on 
14 May 1446 as precentor of Salisbury Ca¬ 
thedral. In 1462 he went on a mission to 
Borne to obtain the canonisation of Osmund 
[q. v.], the founder of Salisbury. He reached 
Borne on 27 June, returning in May 1458 
without accomplishing his object. He died in 
1457 before 15 July, and was'buried in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. 

Upton was the author of an elaborate 
work entitled ‘Libellus de Officio Hilitarij' 
it was dedicated to Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, and was therefore written before 
1446. It consists of four parts: (1) ‘ De 
Coloribus in Arinis et eorum Nobililate ao 
Differentia;’ (2) ‘De Regulis et de Sign is 
(8) ‘De Animalibus et de Avibus in Ai'mis 
portatis(4) ‘ De Militia et eorum [sic) No- 
bilitate.’ A fifteenth-century manuscript of 
the work, possibly the original, is Addit, 
MS. 30940 in the British Museum; a 
flfteenth-centurv copy is in Cottonian MS. 
Nero C.iii.; and later copies are in Harluian 
MSS. 8504 and 6106, and in Trinity College, 
Oxford, MS. xxxvi.; extracts from it are 
contained in Stowe MS. 1047, f. 262, and 
in Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian Library) 
B. 20 and B. 107. The book, largely used 
by Francis Thynne [q. v.l, was edited by 
Sir Edward Bysshe [q. v.J from Sir Robert 
Cotton’s manuscript, and another belonging 
to Matthew Hale, both procured for Bysshe 
by John Selden; it was entitled ‘Nicliolai 
Vptoni de Studio Militari’ (London, 1004, 
fol.; two copies are in the Brit. Mus, Libr.) 

A later Sm Nrcnor.AS Upton (d, 1651), 
son of John Upton of Lupton, Devonshire, 
was turcopolier of the knights of St. John, 
and was killed by sunstroke in July 1651 
during a gallant defence of Malta at the head 
of thirty, knights and four bun dr ad volun¬ 
teers against Dragut, the Turkish admiral. 
The grandmaster, John d’Omedes, declared 
his death to he a national loss (Lodge, Irish 
Peerage, vii. 164-6; Veetot, lust, of Knights 
of St, John, Hi, 201; Sctthbeland, Knights 
of Malta, ii. 148 j Whttwoeth Poktde, p. 
728; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 192, 
ix. 81, xi. 200, 4th ser, iv. 477, Oth ser. xii, 
passim, 7th ser. i. 118,171). 

[Preface to Bysshe’s ed. of Do Studio Militari, 
1664, cf, Tanner MS, 21, f. 169; manuscript 
copies in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Bekynton Corresp, 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 265; Statutes of Lincoln Oatbe- 
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dr.il, ed. Bradshaw, i. 406 ; Newconrt'sReportor. 
Ecol.; Honnessy's Novum Bop. pp. xlix, 66; 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 36; Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon; Le Neve’s Basil, ed. Hardy; 
Fuller’s Worthies; Tanner's Bibl. J3rit.-Hib.; 
Wood’s Life and Times, od. Clark, iii. 407 n ,; 
Maclean’s Pembroke Collogo, p. 06.] A. F. P. 

URCHARD, Ste THOMAS (1611-1000), 
author and translator. [See Ueguiiaet.] 

URE, ANDR.EW (1778-1867), chemist 
and scientific writer, was bom at Glasgow 
on 18 May 1778. lie Btudiod at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh universities, and graduated 
M.D. at Glasgow in 1801. In 1801, oil the 
resignation of Dr. George Birkbeclt [q. v.], he 
was appointed professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy in the Andersonian Uni¬ 
versity, later Anderson’s Collego, Glasgow. 
In 1809 he took an net ivo part in the founda¬ 
tion of the Glasgow Observatory, and in con¬ 
nection with this work visited London, 
where ho made the acquaintance of Novil 
Maskelyne [q. v.], Sir Humphry Davy 
[q. V.], William Hydo WollaBton[q. v.], and 
others. He resided at, the ohsorvatory for 
some yearB. About this time lie established 
a course of popular scientific lectures for 
working men in Glasgow, probably thu first 
of its kind. An official report of M. (later 
Baron) Charles Dupin on Ure’s lectures led 
to the establishment of similar courses at 
the Ecole dis Arts ot Mfitiors in Paris. In 
1818 he published an important sorios of 
determinations on the specific gravity, of 
solutions of Bulphuric acid of varying 
strengths. On 10 Doc. 1818 ho read a paper 
before the Glasgow Literary Socioty on elec¬ 
trical experiments he had made on the mur¬ 
derer Clydsdale after liis oxncution. Tie 
suggested, following up tlio work of Alex¬ 
ander Philip Wilson Philip [q. v.J, that by 
stimulating the phrenic nervo, tlio vagus, or 
the great sympathetic, life might ho restored 
in cases of suffocation from noxious vapours, 
drowning, &c. Ilia experiments created a 
considerable sensation. In 1821 ho published 
a 1 Dictionary of Chemistry,’ founded on that 
of William Nicholson (17G3-1816) [q. v.} 
Ure, in his article on 1 Equivalents/ shows 
excellent discernment in dealing with the 
important chemical theories of the time; ho 
follows the views of Wollaston and Davy 
rather than those of Dalton as put forward 
by their author, and adopts Berzelius’s nota¬ 
tion for the elements, thon only just pro¬ 
posed, but adopted universally later, This 
‘ Dictionary of Chemistry ’ attained a fourth 
edition in 1835, and formed tho basis of that 
of Henry Watts [q. v.] in 1808. It was 
translated into French by J. Riffault in 
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1822-4, and into German by K. Karra arsch 
and F. Heeren in 1843, In 1822 Ure was 
elected F.R.S. In 1829 be published a 
‘New System of Geology,’ in which he 
points out the importance of chomistrv and 
physics to the geologist, but which is cniefly 
devoted to a criticism of the TIuttonian and 
"Wernerian theories, and to the advocacy of 
the orthodox system of chronology, In 1830 
Ure resigned his professorship and went to 
London, where he practised as an analytical 
and commercial chemist until his death. In 
1834 he became unofficially attached to the 
board of customs as analytical chemist, re¬ 
ceiving two guineas for each analysis per¬ 
formed. lie was also requested by the board 
to investigate methods 01 estimating the quan¬ 
tity of sugar in sugar-cane j uice, and received 
800/. for two years’ work on this subject, 

In 1836 he published his ‘ Philosophy of 
Manufactures, in which ho deals with the 
condition of factory workers, and in, 1880 
‘The Cotton Manufactures of Groat Britain 
. . .;’ subsequent editions of both these books, 
edited by Peter Lund Simmonds, appeared 
in 1861. In 1839 hopublishcd a‘ Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,’ of which 
a fourth edition appeared in 1853. Tho book 
was re-edited by Robert Hunt (1807-1887) 
[q. v.] in 1800 and 1867, and by Hunt and 
F. W. Rudler in 1875-8. It was translated 
into German by K. Karmarsch and F. Heeren 
in 1843-4 (Prague, 3 vols. 8vo). 

In 1843 he published as a pamphlet ‘ The 
Revenue in Jeopardy from Spurious Che¬ 
mistry,’ in which he a(lacks William 
Thomas Brando [q. v.] and Thomas Graham 
[q. v.] with regard to certain analyses. 

Besides the books mentioned, hepublishod 
‘ A New Systematic Table of the Materia 
Medica’ (Glasgow, 1813) (Watt, Bibl. 
Brit.), and a pamphlet on ‘The Goneral 
Malaria of London ’ in 1850. TIo was an 
original member of tho Royal Astronomical 
Society and an honorary member of the 
Geological Socioty. The Royal Society’s 
‘ Catalogue ’ givos a list of fifty-three papurs 
by Ure dealing with physics, pure and 
applied chemistry. He will be remembered 
chiefly by his inauguration of popular scien¬ 
tific lectures, and by his popular scientific 
works, which, in spite of a somewhat inflated 
and diffuse style, are clear and interesting, 

Ure died on 2 Jan. 1867, and was buried 
in Higbgahe cemetery. There is a portrait 
of Mm by Sir Daniel Maonee [a. v.J in the 
South Kensington Musoum. tire's eldest 
son, Alexander Ure, F.R.O.S., was surgeon 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, and died in 
June 1866 (Oates, Diet, of Biogr. j see also 
Boy, Soc, Cat.) 


[Obituaries in Gent. Mag. new ser. 1867, i. 
242; Quarterly Journalof theGeological Society, 
1867, vol. xiii.; Proceedings of Glasgow Philo¬ 
sophical Society, iv. 103; Dr. Ure, a slight 
sketch reprinted from the Times and . . . other 
periodicals (privately printed, 1875); Ure’s own 
books and scientific papers; Addison's Roll of 
Glasgow Graduates; Calendar of Andevaon’s Col- 
lego, 1878-9 ; Hoy. Soc Oat.; Brit. Mua. Cat. ; 
Cat. of the National Gallery... at South Ken¬ 
sington, 1884.] P. J. H. 

URE, DAVID (d. 1798), geologist, horn 
at Glasgow, was the son of a weaver in that 
city. His father dying while he was still 
young, he was compelled to labour at his 
trade for the support of his mother. Re¬ 
solving to enter the ministry, he obtained 
an education at the city grammar school, and 
afterwards at the university of Glasgow, 
where he graduated M.A. m 1776. His 
industry was great; he worked at his trade 
almost all night, studying his hooks while 
toiling at the loom. At the university he 
was a great favourite with the Greek pro¬ 
fessor, James Moor [q. v.] Dissuaded by 
him from wasting his energies on the first 
objects of his entliusinsm, perpetual motion 
and the philosopher’s stone, he turned his 
attention to the undeveloped science of geo¬ 
logy. "While a student in divinity he was for 
some time assistant schoolmaster at Stewar- 
ton, and afterwards he taught a subscrip¬ 
tion school in the neighbourhood of Dum¬ 
barton. On 11 Juno 1783 he was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Glasgow, and 
aft er wards became assistant to David Donnell, 
minister of East Kilbride in Lanarkshire. 
During his residence iu the parish he made 
careful researches into its history, and de¬ 
voted himself more especially to the study 
of its mineral strata. He published the re¬ 
sults of his labours in a volume entitled 
1 The History of Rutherglen and East Kil¬ 
bride ’ (Glasgow, 1793,4to), a work worthy 
especial notice as containing one of the first 
attempts to deal with the geological features 
of a small district in n scientific manner. 
On the death of Connell on 13 June 1790, 
Ure had some expectation of being appointed 
his successor, but, finding the parish not 
unanimous, he set oil'for Newcastle on foot, 
and acted for some time as assistant in the 
presbyterian church in the town. He re¬ 
mained there until he attracted the attention 
of Sir John Sinclair (1764-1886) [q,v.],who 
employed Mm in preparing the first sketches 
of the agricultural surveys of the counties of 
Roxburgh, Dumbarton, and Kinross for bis 
‘Statistical Account of Scotland.’ Uxe’s 
treatises were published separately by the 
London board of agriculture, the first two in 
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1794 and tlie last in 1797. lie superin¬ 
tended the publication of several of the 
later volumes of the ' Statistical Account ’ 
and drew up the general indices. In appre¬ 
ciation of his labours in December 1795 he 


but by the kindness of Henry Kelt [q.v.] and 
other friends ho obtained a provision for hie 
last years. He died at his lodgings in Ox¬ 
ford on 18 Oot. 1796. 

[Gent. Mag. 1796 ii. 884, 1825 ii. 184; Life 


was presented by David Stewart, earl of of Adam Clarke, 1833, vol. ii.; Macmy’s Annals 
Buchan, to the parish of Uphall in Linlith- of the Bodleian Library.] D. 8. M. 

gow. He was ordained on 14 July 1796, , . 

and died unmarried on 28 March 1793 at URIEN (jl. 570), British prince, is first 
CJphall. mentioned in the tract known as the 

[Scots Mag. 1808, pp. 903-6; Scott's Fasti ‘Saxon Genealogies’ which fe appended to 
Eecles Scatican. I. i. SM; Chambers's Biogr. the ‘ Histone Lntoiium’ of Nennius m 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870; Addison’s four manuscripts of that work, and is bo- 
Eoll of Glasgow Graduates, 1898,] E. I. C. lieved to have been written about (190. Ac¬ 
cording to this, 1 Urbgou’ (the old Welsh 
URI, JOANNES (1726-1796), orientalist, form of what still earlier was ‘ Urbigona ’— 
bomin 1726atKorbsin Hungary,studied tho see Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 242) was 
oriental languages under J. J. Schultens at one of four British chieftains who fought 
Leyden, where he took the degrees of Ph.D. (about 570 P) against ‘ llussa,’king of tho 
and D.D., and published in 1701 a short Angles of Northumbria. Ho and his sons 
treatise on Hebrew etymology called ‘ Prima also waged war, with varying fortune, 
deeas originum Hebreearum genuinarum,’ against I’heodric of the same region. At 
and also (for the Leyden library) an edition last he wns slain during an expedition 
of the Arabic poem in honour of the prophot which had shut up tho English host in the 
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etymology; this work he strangely dedicated who was jealous 
‘Deo ter O. M. atnue amicis charissiuiis ( Nennius, ed. Mommsen, p. 206). 
dilectissimis.’ In 1706, when the university favour of the trust worthiness of this account 
of Oxford thought the time had come for a that the writer of tho 1 Genealogies ’ appears 


--— v — - j -, - —.— ~—J makes Urien, conformably 

savant was sought for in Holland to under- to Welsh tradition, tlic son of Oynfareli ap 
take this^work, and by the advico of Sir Meirchiou (Cymrodor, ix. 173). 

Joseph korke (afterwards Baron Dover) Liko most of tho men who took part in 
[q. v.], then ambassador in the Netherlands; tho early conflicts with the English, LJi’ieu 
communicated to Archbishop Seeker, Uri became a hero of British tradition, and bo 
received an invitation to Oxford, where he shadowy is tho part he and liis family play 
was provided with a Btipendand set to com- in the medicoval poems and romances that 
pile the required catalogue. After twenty Professor Rhys inclines to the view that tlio 
vears' preparation this catalogue appeared in historical ‘Urbigena’ and a mythological 
1787, bearing the title ‘ Bibiiotheoee Bod- 1 Urogenos’have unitod to furnish llio trails 



t , - i (cor- (Mvvyrian Archciiology, 1st scr. No. 12; 

rected for the most part in the second volume Szmsra, Four Ancient Fool™, ii. 450); liis 
of the catalogue by NicollandPusey, which death at tho hands of Llofnn Llaw lldifro 
appeared m 1885), the arrangement is very was one of the three atrocious killings of 
faulty, different volumes of the same work the islands (1st sor. No, 38; Four Ancient 


(1771k and also a short commentary on ‘Book of Taliesin’ (ii. 188-93, 195-0) and 
Dwuels Weeks with some other cruces of two from the ‘ Red Book of IlergosV (ii. 
2l d J e - a i a t “f f ' 8X ® ge lt ^ is said to have 267-78, 201-3) deal with tho fortunes of 
ft n T fkr8 Tn= 0 \ 1 wv! ° r r 9ata i 1 “ n .S Utt ?? s Une n , who is variously doscribod as • Lord 
£3’ 7.0 beicgoifl of Rheged, ‘ Lord of tho evoning' (ochwy dd), 
most distmgmshed pupil In his old age he ‘Ruler of Llwyfonydd’ (Lennox), ‘Priiioe 
was discharged by the delegates of the press, of Oatraeth,’ ‘Golden ruler of tho North,' 
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and ‘Head of Scotland’ (Prydain). Tlia 
poems tlius agree with tlie ‘ Saxon Genea¬ 
logies ’ in making Urien a powerful chieftain 
of the Northern Britons, and the statement 
of one of them that he was killed at ‘ Aber 
Lieu’ (SKENE, ii. 270) may be trustworthy, 
if the mouth of the river Low, opposite 
Lindisfarne, once bore that name (Siuaet 
Glennie, Arthurian Zonalities, 1869). 

The name ‘ Urbgen 1 was borrowed by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth for his 'Urbgennius 
de Badone ’ (x. 6, 9 j cf. also ix. 12). But 
the real representative of Urien in his 
pages is ' Urianus rex Murefensium,’ one of 
three brothers in the north to whom Arthur 
gave Scotia, the Lothians, and Moray re¬ 
spectively (ix. 9, 12). The latter district, 
which was Urien’s share, is made in another 
passage to include Loch Lomond (ix. 6). 
Prom the narrative of Geoffrey, Urien 
passed into the realm of Arthurian romance, 
and finally appears in ‘Malory’ as King 
Yryens of the land of Qoire, who married 
Morganle Fay, Arthur's sister, and narrowly 
escaped being murdered by his wife. Gla¬ 
morganshire autiquarians took ‘Goire’ to be 
Gower, and accordingly represent Urien as 
the means of driving out the Irish from the 
region between the Towy and the Tawy, 
which he thereupon received as a gift 
(anrheg) under the name of Rheged (Iolo 
MSS. 70-1, 78, 80). But the real situation 
ol' Rheged remains unknown. 

[Skene's Pour Ancient Hooks of Wales; Rhys's 
Arthurian L"gend; Zimmer's Nennius Vindica¬ 
tes, p. 96.] J. E. L. 

URQUHART, DAVID (1806-1877), 
diplomatist, born at Braelangwell, Oromnrty, 
in 1805, was the second son of David Ur- 
quharl of Braelangwell, by his second wife, 
Miss Hunter. His father died while David 
was still a child, and he was brought up by his 
mother. In 1817 she took him to the conti¬ 
nent, where he rocoived his early education. 
After a year at a French military school he 
studied at Geneva under Malin, and subse¬ 
quently travelled in Spain with a tutor, Re¬ 
turning to England in 1821, he spent six 
months in learning the rudiments of farming, 
and three or four more as on ordinary work¬ 
man at Woolwich arsenal, where he acquired 
some knowledge of gunnery, He matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 31 Oct. 

1822. Beingpreventedby ill-heallh from con¬ 
tinuing his studies there, he was encouraged 
bv Jeremy Bentham, who had a high opinion 
of his capacity, to travel in the east. In the 
beginning of 1827 he sailed from Marseilles 
with Lord Dundonald to take part in the 
Greek war of independence. On board the 


brig Sauvour, in company with the steamer 
Perseverance, he shared in the attack on 
28 Sept.. 1827 on a Turkish squadron in the 
bay of Salona. The squadron was destroyed 
by the two vessels, and their success pre¬ 
cipitated the decisive battle at Navarmo. 
Urquhart was afterwards appointed lieu¬ 
tenant on hoard the frigate Ilellas, and took 
part in the siege of Scio, where he was 
severely wounded. In November 1828 he 
left the Greek service, the war being prac¬ 
tically at an end. 

His elder half-brother, Charles Gordon 
Urquhart, had also joined the Greeks, and 
obtained the rank of colonel in the army; 
he was accidentally killed on 8 March 1828, 
in the island of Karabusa, of which he had 
been appointed governor. 

In March I860 David Urquhart was at 
Argos when the protocol arrived determin¬ 
ing the Greek territory. Urquhart decided 
to examine the frontier personally, and his 
reports were communicated by Ins mother 
to Sir Herbert Taylor, private secretary of 
William IV. Taylor, impressed by the ability 
they displayed, submitted them to the king, 
and transmitted them to the French and 
Russian governments. In consequence Ur¬ 
quhart was nominated, while he was still 
abroad, British commissioner to accompany 
Prinoe Leopold to Greece. The prince, how¬ 
ever, subsequently declined the Greek throne, 
and the appointment fell through, On his 
arrival in England Urquhart was immediately 
resentod to tlie king. In November 1831 
e accompanied the ambassador extraordi¬ 
nary, Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord 
Stratford de Redclifl'e) [q. v. j, to Constanti¬ 
nople, and lie returned with him in September 
1832, In 1838, on his own proposition, he 
was despatched on a secret mission to inquire 
into the openings for British trade in eastern 
countries, and to examine tho restrictions 
under which it laboured. Arriving at Con¬ 
stantinople early in 183-1,' he succeeded in 
obtaining the implicit confidence of the 
Turkish government, who were at that time 
embarrassed by the aggressious of Mehemet 
All. England and France held aloof, and 
the Turks were obliged to seek help from 
Russia, who in turn demanded considerable 
concessions [see Temple, Henb; John, third 
Viscount Paimeksxon], The Turkish offi¬ 
cials placed such reliance on Urquhart 
that they kept him immediately informed of 
all communications made to them by the 
Russian ambassador. Lord Palmerston, 
however, took alarm at Urquhart’s intimacy 
with the Porte, and wrote to the ambassador, 
Lord Ponsonby, to remove him from Con¬ 
stantinople as a danger to the peace of 
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Europe. Urquhart returned home to_ justify 
himself, and just before hie arrival his pam¬ 
phlet, 'England, France,Russia, and Turkey,’ 
appeared and greatly enhanced hie reputa¬ 
tion, On his return Urquhart found that 
Melbourne’s ministry had been succeeded by 
that of the Duke of Wellington. He was 
unable to persuade the duke to make active 
intervention against Russia. 

Lord Melbourne returned to office in 
April 1835, and on 28 Sept. Urquhart was 
appointed secretary of embassy at Constan¬ 
tinople. On his arrival in 1836 he found 
that since 1831 the Russians had prohibited 
foreigners from trading with Circassia, al¬ 
though their claim to sovereignty over the 
country was open to question Urquhart had 
visited Circassia in 1881, and at his instiga¬ 
tion a British schooner, the Vixen, proceeded 
to Soudjauk Kal6, where she was seized on 
20 Nov. 1836 by a Russian warship. The 
English government recoiled from pressing 
Russia to extremities on the question, and 
as an alternative recalled Urquhart on 
10 Maroh 1837 on account of his share in 
promoting the enterprise. A motion in the 
House of Commons on 21 Juno 1838 to 
inquire into Palmerston’s conduct was de¬ 
feated by a small majority; but Pulmerston 
himself admitted in the debate that Urqulmrt 
believed that he was acting in accordance 
with the secret wishes of the English mini- ' 
stay. In another measure in which ho was ’ 
keenly interested Urquhart was equally tin- 
successful. Russia, by the treaty of Adria- 
nople, enjoyed considerable commercial ad¬ 
vantages over other nations trading with 
Turkey. With a view to remedying this 
state of things, Urquhart, before his de¬ 
parture from England in 1835, drew up a 
treaty with Turkey, which the government 
promised to transmit to him in Constanti¬ 
nople. This, however, they had failed to 
do at the time of his recall. The treaty was 
ratified in 1838, but in so altered a condition 
that Urquhart considered it valuoless and 
indignantly repudiated the authorship, 

Deprived by the death of William IV of 
the countenance of the king, and of the 
support of his private secretary. Sir Herbert 
Taylor, Urquhart found himself unable any 
longer to promote directly his views on state 
policy. He continued, however, to labour 
with unwearied assiduity, aud by his nume¬ 
rous writings powerfully influenced public 
opinion, Already in 1886 he had founded 
the ‘Portfolio,’ a periodical devoted to 
diplomatic affairs. _ In the first number he 
published a collection of diplomatic papers 
and correspondence between the Russian 
government and its agents, which threw ; 


light on the secret policy of tho imperial 
cabinet. They had fallen into tho hands of 
the Polish insurgents in 1830, ami had been 
brought to England by Frince Adam Czar- 
toryski, from whoso custody they had paused 
into that of tho foreign office. Tho publi¬ 
cation of these documents caused consider¬ 
able stir, and, although ralmorslon in 1838 
disclaimed any responsibility, it would1 hardly 
have been possible without liis tacit con¬ 
nivance. The‘Portfolio’was discontinued 
in 1880, when Urquhart went to tho cast; 
but it was revived in 1843, and continued to 
appear until 1846. 

In 1840 ho protested against tho nxcln- 
sion of Franco from participation in tho 
‘ pacification of the Levant' by publishing 
‘The Crisis; or Franco boforo tho Four 
Powers ’ (London, 8vo; French edit. Paris, 
1840, 8vo). In 1813, in ‘ An Appeal against 
Faction’ (London, 8vo), ha cansured tho con¬ 
duct of the government in refusing an in¬ 
quiry into tho oauscs of tho Afghan war, 
and in the same yoar ho took ft chief part in 
drawing up tho report of tho Colonial 
Society, which charged tho promoters ol‘tho 
Afghan and Chinese wars with conspiracy 
against England. Tile society refused to 
ratify tho reports, which appeared in tho 
narno of tlio committee alone. Iu 1841 Ur¬ 
quhart published in tho ‘ Portfolio,' and sepa¬ 
rately in pamphlet form, a paper entitled 
‘Tho Annexation of tlm Texas: a Case of 
Warbetwoen England n ml tho Unit ml Hi ales,’ 
astroug censure of the conduct of IhuUnitad 
States government towards Mexico. 

On 30 July 1847 Urquhart was returned 
to parliament for thu borough of Bin fiord, 
for which ho sat until July 1852. During 
1848, in conjunction with Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey [q.v.l, ho persistently urgod upon 
parliament the necessity of an investiga¬ 
tion into Palmers! on's conduct, ill tho foreign 
office. The speeches on the subject were pub¬ 
lished undor tho titlo ‘ Debates on Motion for 
Papers with a view to tho impeachment of 
the Right Honourable Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston,’ 

At the timo of tho Crimean war Urquhart 
strongly deprecated the principle on which 
English action was bused— tho substitution 
of a European protectorate over tho Chris¬ 
tian snbjocts of Turkey for that exercised by 
Russia. Tie romonstratod against minli an 
interference in the internal affairs of Turkey 
as contrary to the law of nations, and nssorted 
that the Turks wero ablo unaided to cope with 
Russia, a prediction vorifioil by tho Turkish 
viotories at Oltonitza and Silistria(cf. Timet, 
11 March 1868). lie traversed the country 
forming societies, undor the namo of foreign 
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affairs committees, to inquire into the con¬ 
duct of the government. To ventilate their 
opinions a journal was founded in 1856 en¬ 
titled the ‘ Free Press,’ a name changed in 
1866 to the ‘ Diplomatic Review,’ which con¬ 
tained, among other contributions, most of 
Urquhart's own writings on the subject. 

In 1864 he was compelled by his health 
to leave England for the continent, where he 
resided partly at Montreux, and partly in a 
house he had built on a spur of Mont Blanc. 
Abroad he attempted with his usual energy 
to revive the study of international law, 
which he considered to be continually vio¬ 
lated by modern states in their dealings with 
each other. This undertaking brought him 
into close relations with a number or promi¬ 
nent men, such as Le Play and Bishop Du- 
panloup, and led to his presence at Rome 
during the Vatican council of 1869 and 
1870. In 1876 his health broko down com¬ 
pletely. He died at Naples on 16 May 1877, 
and was buried at Montreux in Switzerland. 
On 6 Sopt. 1854 he married Harriet Ange¬ 
lina, second daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Chichester FortescueofDromiskon, co. Louth, 
and sister of Chichester Samuel Parkinson- 
Fortescue, first baron Carlingford and 
second baron Clermont. By her he had 
two sons and two daughters. She was a 
constant contributor to the * Diplomatic Re¬ 
view ’ under the name of ‘ Oaritae,’ and ren¬ 
dered Urquhart the most valuable assistance 
in his political and literary labours. She 
died at Brighton in October 1889. 

Urquhart was giftod with a rare enthu¬ 
siasm which often obscured his judgment, 
but he impressed men of all opinions and 
nationalities by his earnestness of purpose 
and the width of his interests. Although 
he was popularly known as an extravagant 
Turcopliil, ho had a thorough knowledge of 
the politics of Eastern Europe, which was 
recognised at home by Disraeli and abroad 
by statesmen liko Thiers and Beust. To 
Urquhart bolongs the distinction of promo¬ 
ting the naturalisation of the Turkish, bath 
in the British Isles. He spoke enthusias¬ 
tically of the merits of the institution in 
his 1 Pillars of Hercules ’ (London, 1860, 2 
vols. 8vo), a narrative of travels in Spain and 
Morocco. The description arrested the atten¬ 
tion of the physician Richard Barter [q. v,], 
who added the Turkish hath to the system of 
water cure he had established at Blarney, 
near Cork. In 1868 Barter edited a pam¬ 
phlet containing extracts from the ‘ Pillars of 
Hercules,’ under the title ‘The Turkish 
Bath, with a Viow to its Introduction to 
the British Dominions,’ and both he and Ur¬ 
quhart lectured on the subject. Urquhart 


subsequently superintended the erection of 
the baths in Jermyn Street, London. 

Urquhart was author of numerous trea¬ 
tises, chiefly relative to international policy. 
His style was admirably lucid. Besides the 
works already mentioned, the principal are: 
1. ‘Turkey and its Resources,’ London, 
1833, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Spirit of the East: a 
Journal of Travels through Roumeli,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd ed. 1839; trans¬ 
lated into German and published iu Eduard 
Widenmanu and Wilhelm Hanff’s ‘ Reisen 
und Landerbeschreibungen dor alteren und 
neuesten Zeit,’ 1856-60, lief. 17 and 18. 
3. ‘An Exposition of the Boundary Diffe¬ 
rences between Great Britain and the United 
States,’ Liverpool, 1839, 4to. 4. ‘Diplo¬ 
matic Transactions in Central Asia,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1841, 4to. 6. ‘The Mystery of the 
Danube,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 6, ‘ Reflections 
on Thoughts and Things,’ London, 1844, 
8vo; 2ndser. 1846. 7. ‘Wealth and Want; 
or Taxation, as influencing Private Riches 
and Public Liberty,’ London, 1846, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Statesmen of France and the English 
Alliance,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 9. ‘Europe 
at the Opening of the Session of 1847,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1847, 8vo. 10. ‘The Mystery of the 
Danube,’ London, 1861, 8vo. II. ‘ Progress 
of Russia in the West, North, and South,’ 
London, 1863,8vo; 5th edit, in the same year. 
12. ‘ Recent Events in the East,’ London, 
1864,12mo. 13. ‘The War of Ignorance and 
Collusion: its Progress and Results,’ Lou¬ 
don, 1854, 8vo. 14. ‘The Occupation of 
the Crimea,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 16. ‘Tho 
noiue Face of the “Four Points,”’ London, 
1866, 8vo. 16. ‘Familiar Words as affect¬ 
ing the Character of Englishmen and tho Fate 
of England,’ London, 1865,12mo. 17. ‘ The 
Lebanon: a History and a Diary,’ London, 
1860, 2 vols. 8vo. 18. ‘Materials for a True 
Histoiy of Lord Palmerston,’ London, 1866, 
8vo. 19. ‘Appeal of a Protestant to the 
Pops to restore the Law of Nations/ Lon¬ 
don, 1868, 8vo; Latin edit. 1869. 

[Urquhart's Works; Manuscript Life of 
Urquhart by Mr. L. D. Collet; private informa¬ 
tion ; Notes and Queries, 9th eer. iv. 3; 
Addit. MS. 28512, ff. 208-12; Mrs. Bishop’s 
Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart, 1897; Ashley’s Life 
of Palmerston, 1879, ii. 61; Greville Papers, 
1888,iii.334,413,iv. 122,123,164; Doubleday'B 
Political Life of Peel, 1866, ii. 246 ; Corresp. 
outre M. Urquhart et l’JSrtque d’Orldans [Du- 
panloup], 1870.] E. I. C. 

URQUHART, THOMAS (fl. 1660 P), 
violiu-maker, was distinguished among old 
London makers by the beauty of his style, ond 
especially by the excellence of his varnish. 
Some of Urquhart’s instruments are small in 
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size j all are said to have been pure and 
silvery in tone. A violin with the Urquhart 
label, dated 1666, is in Mr. Hill's collection. 

There is in the possession of Mr. John 
Glen, Edinburgh, an old flute, stamped 
ivith Urquhart'sname, and characteristically 
varnished, but it is not possible to decide 
that this instrument was made by the cele¬ 
brated Urquhart. 

[Grove’s Diet. iv. 210 , 283 ; Hart’s The 
Violin, pp. 168 , 202 , 317 ; Pearce’s Violin- 
maters, p. 86; Davidson’s The Violin; Sandys 
and Forster’s Hist, of the Violin, p. 210 ; 
Fleming's Old Violins ; Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, 
p. 124 ; information kindly given by Mr. Arthur 
Hill, Mr. John Glen, and Mr. Alfred Moff.it,] 

L. M. M. 

URQUHART or UROHARD, Sib 
THOMAS( 1611-1660), of Cromarty, author 
and translator, eldest son of Thomas Ur¬ 
quhart (1682-1042), of a family content to 
trace back their descent to Galleroch de Ur- 
chart, who flourished in the time of Alex¬ 
ander IX (though they might, as Sir Thomas 
subsequently showed, have gone hack very 
much further), was born in 1611, five years 
after the marriage of his parents (Aberdeen 
Sasine, Reg. House, Edinb.; note from Rev. 
J, Willcaek; previous memoirs have erro¬ 
neously assigned Urquhart’s birth to 1606 
or 1608). 

The father (Sir) Thomas, the elder, suc¬ 
ceeded hisfather,Henry Urquhart,onlS April 
1603, and his grandfather Walter on 11 Mny 
1607; and it is recorded that he received the 
patrimonial estate from thelatterunburdened 
m any wav. During the autumn of 1606 (the 
prenuptial contract is dated 16 July 1906) 
he married Christian (born 19 Dec. 1690), 
fourth daughter of Alexander Elphinstone, 
fourth lord Elphinstone [q. v.], by his wife 
Jean, daughter of William, sixth lord 
Livingstone. He appears to have been a 
favourite with James I, whose learning 
and views on genealogical and ecclesiastical 
matters he shared, and the king is said to 
have knighted him when he was at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1617. He had abandoned Roman 
Catholicism, but remained a devout episco¬ 
palian, and firmly refused to sign the cove¬ 
nant of 1638. fn the meantime, owing to 
reckless expenditure, his affairs became 
hopelessly involved, He seems to have re¬ 
sided occasionally, during the winter, at 
Banff, of which place he i3 described as a 
‘paroehiner’ in 1630 (Annals of Banff. New 
Spalding Club, i. 62, ii. 28, 418). In June 
1636, in order to meet some of the more 
pressing demands, he alienated a portion 
of the family estates to one William Rig 
and others (cf, Registr, Magni Sigilli Scot, 
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634, 643, 640, 66C>, 730, 
1374); anS^iti the following year a ‘letter 
of protection ’ from his creditors was granted 
him by OharleB I under the groat seal, dated 
from St. James’s, 20 March 1637. Four monl hs 
later (19 July) two of the old man’s sons, 
Tliomab and a younger brother, woro indicted 
for laying violent hands on their father and 
detaining him in an upper chamber, called 
the ‘ Inner Dortour,’ at Cromarty. Tlio lords 
of the council appointed certain noblemen to 
investigate the affair, which was tlioroupon 
adjusted without further reference to the 
law. Sir Thomas, the eld or, survived these 
events a little over five years, and, harassed 
to the last by creditors, died at Cromarty in 
August 1642. Although a devoted royalist 
and episcopalian, he was unmolested on that 
account, as he was known to bo havmloss 
and ' environed with covenantors as neigh¬ 
bours ’ (Gordon, J/tsf. of Scots Affairs, Spald¬ 
ing Club, i. 01). 

As ‘Thomas Urquhardus de Cromartin,’ 
the future author of tlio ‘Jewel’ was ad¬ 
mitted at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1022, 
during the regentship of Aloxnndor Liuum 
(Fasti Aberdonmses, p. 467). A herdoen was 
not only then pre-eminent in literature and 
learning, but a stronghold of loyalty and 
episcopacy (ib. p. 41; cf. Logopandct'temon, 
p. 42). Among the members of his col¬ 
lege Urquhart extols William Losly and 
his successor as principal, William Guild, 
his private tutor William Sotoun (Fasti 
Aberd. p. 462), and many others. It is pro¬ 
bable that he owed much of tho recondite n ml 
eccentric learning for which ho was more 
specially noted to his great-uncle, John Ur¬ 
quhart, called the ‘ tutor of Cromarty ’ (sen 
below), who was ‘known all ovor Britain,’ 
his ward assoverates, ‘ for his doop roach of 
natural art.’ Urquhart was an apt. scholar. 
While othors were in quest of gamo, tho 
diversions of Urquhart woru tho study of 
‘ optical secrets, mystories of natural philo¬ 
sophic, reasons for tho variolio of colours, 
the finding out of the longitude, tho squar¬ 
ing of a circle^ and wayes to accomplish 
all trigonometrical calculations by signes 
without tangents with tho same comprohen- 
sivene&spfcomputation’(Loyojaw.p,35). Rut 
before his ‘ braines wevo ripened lor eminent 
undertakings,’ he set off on ‘ tho grand tour,’ 
travelling through Franco, Spain, and Italy. 
According to his own aocounllio soon spoto 
the languages of tkoso countries with such a 
‘ liveliness of tho _ country accent ’ that ho 
passed ‘for a native,’ ana lie seized ovory 
opportunity of demonstrating the superiority 
f Scotland in point of ‘valour, learning, and 
honesty ’ to any of the nations that 1m visited 
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(Jewel, p. 224). He states (Zogopan. p. 10), 
that he thrice entered the lists, like his 
favourite hero, the Admirable Crichton, 
against men of three several nations to vin¬ 
dicate his native country, and, having dis¬ 
armed his opponents, magnanimously spared 
their lives, though not until they had ‘ in 
some sort acknowledged their error.' 

Shortly after his return from the conti¬ 
nent Urquhart appeared in arms among the 
northern confederates who opposed the 
‘ vulgar covenant.’ The first skirmish of the 
Scottish war was occasioned by Urquhart’s 
attempt to recover by force a store of arms 
deposited by him in Balquholly House (now 
Ilalton Castle), Turriff, which had been 
seized by the Barclays of Towie. Close upon 
this followed the Trott of Tutriff (14 May 
1639), in which Urquhart shared, and the 
short-lived royalist occupation of Aberdeen. 
Ten days later, upon the anti-covenanter 
force dispersing, he sailod from Aberdeen for 
England, and entered the service of Clmrl es I, 
by whom he wns knighted in the gallery at 
Whitehall on 7 April 1041. While in Lon¬ 
don he seems to have resided in Clare Street. 
Before returning to Scotland in the autumn 
of the ensuing year to take upon him the 
burden of the ‘ crazed estate' which he in¬ 
herited upon the death of his father, Sir 
Thomas saw through the press and dedi¬ 
cated to his then political leader, James 
Hamilton, third marquis of Hamilton [a. v.L 
his three books of 1 Epigrams.’ Each book 
contains forty-four epigrams or rather apho¬ 
risms; in motrical form they are sextains, 
and are sententious and sedate, not witty 
(cf. Collier, Uibl. Cat. ii, 461). At the 
close of 1642, after setting apart the bulk of 
the ronts due from his estate for the pay¬ 
ment of creditors, ho went abroad again for 
throe years. But affairs seem to have been 
mismanaged in his absence, and he returned 
to find tfie creditors changed, not for the 
better, and the debt little, if at all, reduced. 
From the close of 1646 he took up his abode 
in the auceslral tower of Cromarty, a for- 
talice erected under a royal grant of 
Jamas III to William Urquhait, dated 
6 April 1470. In 1648 he was appointed 
officer of horse and foot in the royal interest 
for putting the kingdom into a state of 
defence. 

It speaks well for his power of detach¬ 
ment and his cheerfulness amid ‘ solicitu- 
dinary and luctiforous discouragements, fit 
to appall the most undaunted spirits,’ that 
he was able to prepare for press in the very 
year of his return his abstruse work on 
trigonometry, entitled ‘ Trissotetras.’ This 
singular book was dedicated by Sir Thomas 


to his mother, who is addressed with every 
embellishment of adulatory extravaganoe as 
1 Cynthia.’ lie found, moreover, a source of 
keen pleasure in his books at Cromarty— 
1 not three among them,’ he says, 1 were not 
of mine owne purchase, and all of them to- 
getherin the order wherein I had ranked them, 
compiled (like to a compleat nosegay) of 
fiowers whichin my travels lhad gathered out 
of the gardens of above sixteen several king¬ 
doms ’ (logopan.) Most of these treasures 
were soon unhappily sequestrated and sold 
by the creditors, ‘iron-handed,’he complains, 
‘ m the uso of homings and apprizings.’ The 
worst of this gang, in the debtor’s eyes, were 
‘ tho caitiff’ Robert Lesley, descendant, as 
be avers, though wrongly, from Norman 
Lesley, the murderer of Cardinal Beaton, and 
Sir James Fraser of Darkhouse, ‘of whom 
no good can truly he Bpoken but that he is 
dead.’ Among bis enemies he naturally in¬ 
cludes tho usurers, who 'blasted all his 
schemes for the benefit of mankind; ’ but 
with none of bis foes did he quarrel more 
forcibly than with the neighbouring mini¬ 
sters of Kirkmiohael, Oullicuden, and Cro¬ 
marty, and to the ‘ acoonital bitterness ’ of 
this last, one Qilhert Anderson, he fre¬ 
quently refers. 

His struggle with his creditors and his 
attempts at squaring the circle were inter¬ 
rupted by the news of the execution of the 
king. Early in 1649 he joined Thomas Mac¬ 
kenzie of Biuscnrdine, Colonel Hugh Fraser, 
John Munro of Lumlair, and others, who 
rose in arms and planted the standard of 
Charles II at Inverness. The rising proved 
abortive, and on 2 March 1649 the estates 
of parliament at Edinburgh declared Ur¬ 
quhart a rebel and a traitor. No active steps 
seem to have been taken against him until 
22 June 1050, when he was as a ‘malig¬ 
nant’ examined by a commission of the 
general assembly, and charged with having 
taken part in the northern insurrection, 
and with having vented dangerous opinions, 
nis political attitude was probably regarded 
by the commission as innocuous, for his case 
was merely referred to the discretion of John 
Annand, minister of Inverness (of. General 
Assembly Records, Scot, Hist. Soc. 1896). 

On the coronation of Charles II at Scone 
Urquhait finally quitted the old castle of 
Cromarty and joined the Scottish army. The 
expeditionary force was very heterogeneously 
composed, and, according to Urquhart, who 
had abated none of his antipathies, it was 
spoiled by presbyterians, whom he accuses 
of deserting on the eve of the battle, ‘lest 

a should seem to trust to the arm of 
Prior to the battle of Worcester Sir 
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Thomas lodged in the town in the house of 
one Spilsbuiy,‘ a very honest sort of man,’ in 
whose attic was stored Mb very extensive 
baggage. In addition to * four large port- 
mantles ’ full of scarlet cloaks, buff suits, 
and other 1 precious commodity,’Ms effects 
comprised three large trunks filled with ‘ an 
hundred manuscripts’ of Ms own com¬ 
position, to the amount of 042 ‘quinter- 
nions,’ of five sheets each. The royalist 
army having been routed and Urquhart 
captured, the Cromwellian soldiers ran¬ 
sacked Spilsbury’s house. At first the precious 
manuscripts had wellnigh escaped, tor ‘ the 
soldiers merely scattered them over the floor; 
hut reflecting after they had left the chamber 
on the many uses to which they might be ap¬ 
plied, they returned and bore them out into 
the street.’ One quinternion only, containing 
part of the preface to the ‘ Universal Lan¬ 
guage,’ was rescued from the kennel and 
restored to Sir Thomas, wMle the portion of 
another containing the writer's marvellous 
genealogy was eventually spared ‘the in¬ 
exorable rage of Vulcan ’ and the tobacco- 
pipes of the musketeers. Urquhart himself 
was committed to the Tower of London 
with other Scottish gentlemen taken at 
Worcester, on 3 Sept. 1651. His imprison¬ 
ment was almost immediately relaxed, and 
on 10 Sept, following Urquhart, who seems 
to have won the good graces of all his gaolers 
while in the Tower, was removed to Windsor 
Castle (Gal- State Papers, Dorn.) Early 
next month Cromwell ordered his release on 
parole de die in diem ( ib .) The prisoner 
speaks Mghly of the Protector’s indulgence, 
by means of wMoh he was enabled to address 
himself to repair in some measure the loss of 
his hundred manuscripts. Hitherto Ms pro¬ 
jects had been devised for the good of man¬ 
kind and the glory of his country: hence¬ 
forth his ingenuity was to be exerted in the 
interests of himself. First, therefore, in 
1652, he issued the recovered fragment of 
Ms genealogy to convince Cromwell and 
the parliament that a * family which Saturn's 
scythe had not been able to mow in the 
course of all former ages, ought not to be pre¬ 
maturely cut off.’ In this he succinctly 
traces his pedigree hack to the ‘red earth 
from wMch God framed Adam, surnamed 
the protoplast.’ The local origin of the 
name he ignores in order to derive it from 
Ourqhartos, i.e. ‘the fortunate and well- 
beloved.’ This Ourqhartos was fifth in 
descent from Noah, and married the queen 
of the Amazons. The genealogy showed 
clearly how Sir Thomas was the hundred 
and forty-third in direct line (hundred and 
fifty-third in succession) from Adam, and 


hundred and thirty-third from Japhet, ‘ anno 
mundi 6508; ’ but it did not succeed in its 
avowed object of convincing Cromwell of 
its compiler's value to hie country (of. Lower, 
On Family Names, I860, p. 302; the pedigree, 
which is correct as far as verifiable—that 
is, as far back as about 1300—was continued 
down to tbe close of the seventeenth century 
by David Herd, ap, Urquhart Tracts, lSdinb. 
1774). 

Urquhart next published his 'E k<tkv 
Q dXavpov, better known as ‘The .Towel’ 
(cxtTxvfSdXavpnu = jewel out of tho wire P) 
Author and printer shut themselves up to 
see whether head or hand could compose the 
quicker; and their joint concern issued from 
the press in the short space of fourteen 
working days. Urquhart’s aim was to con¬ 
vince the government of the signal and un¬ 
precedented services which ho might bo 
capable of rendering, and ho pulled his work 
with unblushing effrontery, The‘Jewel’ 
proper, as rescued from the 1 kennel of Wor¬ 
cester,’ comprised but, two and a quarter 
sheets of small pica, ‘as it lietli in an octavo 
size,’ forming tho introduction to a work of 
twelve hundred folio pages, irreparably lost, 
on a ‘ Universal Language ’ (a kind of aneos- 
tor of Volapuk). This ‘ introduction,’ how¬ 
ever, was, in tho author's opinion, tho Cronin 
of the book. Among tho numerous motile 
of his language he remarks that ‘tliroo and 
sixliethly, in matters of enthymens, syllo¬ 
gisms, and all manner of illative ratiocina¬ 
tion it is the most compendious in tho world.’ 
Tho main and by far tho most interesting 
portion of tho work (hastily composed as a, 
supplement to the 1 Jewel ’ proper) is a rhap¬ 
sodical vindication of the ScoIb nation (be¬ 
fore tbe presbylerians bad 'loaded it with 
so much disreputation for covotousnoss and 
hypocrisie’), interspersed with not iocs niul 
characters of tbe most eminent Scot s scholars 
and warriors who had flourished during tho 
previous half-century. Despite its obvious 
extravagance, Urquhart’s ' Jewel’ has not 
only many graphic and humorous touchos, 
but much truth of observation; while its 
inimitublequaiutness justifies its title iu tho 
eyes of lovers of recondite literature. 

During the May of 1652 Urnuhart's papers 
were ordered to bo seized, and their exami¬ 
nation by tbe government vory probably con¬ 
tributed to h;s enlargement. On 14 July 
following be was allowed to return to 
Scotland for five months, on condition that 
he did nothing to tho prpjudico of the Com¬ 
monwealth. Iiis three attendants—William, 
Francis, and John Urquhart—had rocoivod 
passes in the previous March, TIis leave 
was subsequently oxtondod, but ho docs not 
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seem to hare utilised the time to advantage 
as far as his creditors were concerned, and 
he surrendered to his parole in 1663, when 
he published in London his ‘ Logopandectei- 
sion,’ being a continuation and expansion of 
his ideas on the subject of a universal lan¬ 
guage, interspersed with chapters of an auto¬ 
biographical and declamatory nature, while 
the volume concludes with a fanciful sum¬ 
mary of the author's demands or ‘proquiri- 
tntions’ from the state. 

The same year (1663) saw the appearance 
of Urquhart’s admirable translation of the 
first book of Rabelais—‘ one of the most 
perfect transfusions of an author from one 
language into another that ever man accom¬ 
plished.’ In point of style Urquhart was 
Rabelais incarnate, and in his employment 
of tlio verbal resources, whether of science 
and pseudo-science or slang, he almost sur¬ 
passed Rabelais himself. As for his mis¬ 
takes, they are truly ‘ condoned by their mag¬ 
nificence.’ He often met the difficulty of 
finding tho exact equivalent of a French 
word by emptying all the synonyms given 
by Ootgrave into his version; thus on one 
occasion a list of thirteen synonyms in 
Rabelais is expanded by the inventive Ur- 
quhart into thirty-six. Some of the chap¬ 
ters are in this way almost doubled in 
length. 

After 1053 practically nothing is known 
of Urquhart, but it seems probable that he 
remained for some years longer in London, 

^ on with his translation of Rabelais 
ird book of which appeared after his 
denth), a prisoner in name more than, in 
reality. When he crossed the sea is not 
known, but tradition states that he died 
abroad on the eve of the Restoration, The 
mode of his death, (ib handed down appa¬ 
rently by family tradition, waR that he died 
in an uncontrollable fit of laughter upon 
hearing of the Restoration. It is highly 
probable that he died in the early part of 
1060, as on 9 Aug. in that year his brother 
(Sir) Alexander of Cromarty petitioned tho 
council for a commission to execute the office 
of sheriff of Cromarty, held for ages by his 
predecessors, and belonging to him as eldest 
surviving son of Sir Thomas Urquhart who 
died in 1642. In 1668Sir Alexander claimed 
compensation to the amount of 20,2082, 
(Soots) for the losses incurred by his brother 
during 1650, and 39,2032. (Scots) for the 
losses of 1661-2 (one pound Scots = one 
shilling and eightpence sterling). Sir Alex¬ 
ander’s ‘ pretty’ daughter, Christian, married 
before 1666 (Pm?xs, Diary, 3 Oot.) Thomas 
Rutherford, Lord Rutherford, elder brother 
of the third lord, who has been identified with 
VOL. xx. 


Scott’s ‘ Master of Ravenswood/ On Alex¬ 
ander’s death the honours of the family 
and what estates were left passed to Sir 
John Urquhart, son of John Urquhart of 
CraigQntray, Laithers, aud Craigston, who 
was the son of John Urquhart, the ‘Tutor 
of Cromarty,’ by his first marriage. Sir 
John’s son Jonathan sold Cromarty in 1686 
to Viscount Tarbat, first earl of Cromarty, 
and on the death of Jonathan’s son James, 
in 174], the ‘Tutor’s’ descendant, William 
Urquhart of Meldrum, became the repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient house of Cromarty 
(see Davidson, Inverurie, 1878, pp. 468-9; 
Fraser Mackintosh, Antiquarian Notes, 
1865, pp, 202-3). 

Urquhart was a Scottish euphuiet, with a 
brain at least as fertile and inventive as that 
of the Marquis of Worceeter (many of whose 
hundred projects he anticipated). His sketch 
of a universal language exhibits rare inge¬ 
nuity, learning, and critical acumen. Hugh 
Miller pointed out that the modern chemical 
vocabulary, with all its philosophical inge¬ 
nuity, is constructed on principles exactly 
similar to those which Urquhart divulged 
more than a hundred years prior to its inven¬ 
tion in the preface to his ‘ Universal Lan¬ 
guage.’ His fantastic and eccentric diction, 
which accurately reflects his personality, 
obscures in much of his writing his learning 
and his alertness of intellect. Urquhart’s 
singularities of mind and style found, how¬ 
ever, their aflinity in Rabelais, and conspired 
to make his translation of the great French 
classic a universally acknowledged ‘ monu¬ 
ment of literary genius.’ 

Two portraits of Urquhart by Glover, both 
representing a man with flowing locks, at¬ 
tired in the height of cavalier foppery, were 
finely engraved by Lizars for the Maitland 
Club’s edition of Urquhart’s ‘Works’ in 
1834. 

Urquhart’s works are : 1. ‘ Epigrams, 
Divine and Moral. By Sir Thomas Urchard, 
Knight, London. Printed by Barnard 
Alsop and Thomas Fawcet in the yeare 1641, 
4to, 34 leaves,’ with an engraved portrait by 
G. Glover as frontispiece (Brit. Mus.) 
Another edition for William Leake, 1646,4to 
(Brit. Mus., Bodl., Ilutk), 2. ‘ The Trisso- 
tetras: or a most Exquisite Table for Re¬ 
solving all manner of Triangles . . . with 
Greater Facility than ever hitherto hath 
been Practised, ... By Sir Thomas Ur¬ 
quhart o f Oromartie, knight. Published for 
the benefit of those that are mathematically 
affected.’ London, printed by James Young, 
1646,4to, with full-length portrait by Glover 
(Hazlitt ; Brit. Mus. copy has no portrait), 
It was reissued in 1650 as ‘ The Most Easy 
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and Exact Manner of Resolving all sorts of 
Triangles, whether Plain or SpkericaR . . . 
by T. U. Student in the Matbematick, for 
William Hope,’ London, 4to (Brit. Mue.) 
3. ‘ navrovpavoxavov : or a peculiar Promp- 
tuary of Time; wherein (not one instant 
being omitted since the beginning of motion) 
is displayed A most exact Directory for 
all particular Chronologies in what family 
soever: and that by deducing the true Pedi¬ 
gree and Lineal descent of the most ancient 
and honorable name of the VRQVHARTS 
in the house of Cromartie since the Creation 
of the world until this present year of God,’ 
1652. London, printed for Richard Baddeley, 

Middle Temple Gate, 1662, sm, 8vo (Brit. 
Mus.; Douce). 4. ‘ ’ExirKvBiiXavpov: Or l'ho 
Discovery of A most exquisite Jewel, more 
precious than Diamonds enchased in Gold, 
the like whereof was never seen in any 
age; found in the kennel of Worcestor- 
street, the day after the fight and six before 
the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1061. Serv¬ 
ing in this place to frontal a Vindication of 
the honour of SCOTLAND from that 
Infamy, whereinto the rigid Presbyterian 
party of that Nation out of their Covetous¬ 
ness and ambition most dissembledly hath 
involved it. .. .’ London, printed by James 
Cottrel, . . for Richard Baddeley, 1052,12mo 

S Brit. Mus.; Bodl.) 6. 1 Logopnndecteision; 
)r an Introdvction to the Vniversal Lan- 
gvuge . . . digested into these Six several 
Books. Neaudethaumata,Ohresta8ebeift,Cle- 
ronomaporia, Chryseomystes, Neleodicastes 
& Fhiloponauxesis.’ London, 1663,4to, with 
an ‘Epistle Dedicatorie to No-Body’ (Gren¬ 
ville Libr., Brit Mus.) 

Though an English version of‘ Gargnutua 
his Prophecie’ was licensed in 1692, and 
was probably then issued, no translation of 
Rabelais is extant prior to Urquhart’s ‘ The 
First [and ' The Second Book ’] Book of the 
Works of Mr. Francis Rabelais, Doctor in 
Physick . . . now faithfully translated into 
English by S. T. U. C.,’ London, for Richard 
Baddeley, 1663 (2 vols, 8vo). Prefixed is 
a poem addressed ! to the honoured noble 
Translatourof Rabelais,’signed J. dela Salle 
(i.e. John Hall, 1627-1066, q.v.] The first 
two books, ‘written originally in French 
and translated into English by S r Thomas 
Urchard, knight,’ reappeared in 1664, Lon¬ 
don, 8vo, and ‘The Third Book . . . now 
faithfully translated by the unimitable pen 
of Sir Thomas Urwlmrt, Kt. and Bar. The 
Translator of the Two First Books. Never 
before printed,’ in 1693, London, 12mo. A 
‘ second ’ edition of the first two books ap¬ 
peared in 1694, with introductory matter by 
Peter Anthony Motteux [q, v.], who pub¬ 


lished a complete version in 1708 as ‘ by Sir 
Thomas Urchard, kt., Mr. Mottoux, and 
others,’ 2 vols. 8vo. Mottoux's soqnol bears 
the same relation to Uruuhart’s works as 
Cotton’s completion of Walton's ‘Angler’ 
does to the original. Subsequent editions, 
embodying the somewhat blundering* amend¬ 
ments ’ of Ozell (see Notes and Queries, 5th 

ser. v.82-3), appeared in 1737, [Dublin] 1738, 
1750,1784, and 1807. The Urquhart por¬ 
tion alone was edited by (Sir) Theodore 
Martin in 1888, and by Ilenry Morloy in 
1888, The Urquhart and Motteux version 
has been reissued in 1846 (Bolin), 1871 (illus¬ 
trated by Gustave Dor6), 1882,1802 (illus¬ 
trated by Chalon), 1896, and 1897. An¬ 
other edition with introduction by Charles 
Whibley appeared in 1900 in‘Tudor Transla¬ 
tions’ (8vols.) UrquhartVTracts,’including 
his genealogy and the ‘ .1 owol,’ were published 
at Edinburgh in two parts 12mo, in I77d, 
under the caroful editorship of David Herd 
(some remainder enpios dated 1782); and 
his miscellaneous ‘ Works,’ exclusive of his 
translation of Rabelais, were edited by (J. 
Maitland for tlio Maitland Club in 183'i, 
Edinburgh, 4to. 

[Of tko very scanty materials for Urquhart,’s 
Life good use is niiuio in John Willcoelc’s Sir 
Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, 1801). See also 
tlio Introduction to the Works in the Maitland 
Club volume of 1834, and iu the memoir in 
David Irring’H Lives of .Scottish Writers. 
Thoso noticcB may ho supp'eimmtud iu minor 
points by roferonco to tlio Pabti Abordonon- 

ses, to the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 

1051-60, tko Rogistr. Mngni SigiUl Scot. 
1034-51, and Scotland and the Cotnmonwoulih 
and General Assembly Records, both in tlio 
Scottish Hibt, Society. Seo also Hugh Millor's 
Scenos and LogondB of North of Scotland, 1860, 
pp. 80-104; Spuldiug’s Memorials of tlio 
Trublee, 1851; Eraser's Earls of Uromiu'tio; 
Tytler's Life of Crichton, 1810, pp. 238 sq.; 
Burton's Scot Abroad, pp. 266 sq.; Brace's 
Eminent Men of Abmloon, p. 201; Davidson’s 
Inverurie, 1878, passim; Eraser Mackintosh’s 
Antiquarian Notes, Inverness, 1805, and Invnr- 
nessiana, 1876; CharleB Wliihloy’s introduction 
in Tudor Translations, 1000, and his Litovary 
Portraits, 1904; Ilazlitt's Handbook and Col¬ 
lections and Notes; Lowndes’sBihl. Man. (Bohn); 
Urquhart and Mottoux’s Rivholnis, oil. Wallis, 
1897; Rabelais, translated by W.F,Smith, 181)?, 
i.pp. ix, xv, xvii; Quarterly lioviow, Ixxxvi. 416; 
Edinburgh Roviow, xoii. 334 ; lie!respective 
Review, vi. 177-200; Blackwood’s Mag., vols. v. 
xxxii. and Ixii.] T, (3. 

URRY or HURRY, Sm JOHN (d, 
1660), soldier, was the son of John Urry of 
Pitflohio in the parish of Monymuslt, Aber¬ 
deenshire, by his wife, Mariora Oameraria 
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(Marian Chamberlain), of Coullie in the same 
parish. His early life 'was spent in foreign 
service, probably in Germany, but he returned 
to Scotland aboutl641 and received the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the Scottish army. 
In October 1641 he was solicited to join in the 
mysteriousplot against Hamilton and Argyll, 
usually known as the ‘ Incident ’ [see Lind¬ 
say, Lmxrac, sixteenth Eael oe Crawbord], 
and revealed all he knew of it to Alexander 
Leslie, first earl of Leveu [q. v.] (Cal. 8fate 
Papers, Dom. 1641-8, p. 137; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Hep, pp. 163-70), On the out¬ 
break of the civil war he espoused the cause 
of parliament, and in Jnne 1642 was nomi¬ 
nated lieutenant-colonel of the fourth troop 
of horse appointed for Ireland under Philip, 
lord Wharton. He took part, in the battle 
of Edgehill, and at the combat at Brent¬ 
ford on 12 Nov. 1642 ‘for his stoutness and 
wisdom was much cryed up by the Lon¬ 
doners’ (Baillie, Letters and Journals, Ban- 
natyne Club, 1841, ii. 66). At the beginning 
of 1643 lie was nominated a major of cavalry 
under the Earl of Bedford; but in June, oh 
some personal pique, he deserted to the 
royalists, to whom his information was of 
great service. He had a large share in the 
royalist success at Chalgrove on 18 June, 
and was knighted at Oxford for bis services 
on the same day (Clarendon, Hist, of Pe- 
bellion, 1888,iii. 63-9). On 26 June he sacked 
West Wycombe, and on 1 Jan. 1643-4 he was 
reported dead at Oxford, of an old wound j 
but on 18 Feb. he had gone northward with 
Rupert (Baillie, ii. 127,141). He fought 
at Marston Moor in the cavalry of the royalist 
right wing. But iu August 1644, judg¬ 
ing that the royalist cause was lost, he fled 
to the parliamentary army at Shaftesbury, 
under Sir William Waller, debiring leave to 
return to Scotland (Cal State Papers, Dom. 
1644, p. 646; Clarendon, iii. 432). Waller 
sent him to London, and the committee of 
both kingdoms ordered him into custody. 
On Waller vouching for his good faith, and 
on the representations of the army commit¬ 
tee that his knowledge would he useful, he 
was suffered to rejoin tho army on SO Oct. 
on parole (ii, 1644-5 passim). He held out 
hopes of brmging after him ‘ a greater sojour ’ 
than himself, probably the Earl of Brent¬ 
ford, whom he unsuccessfully attempted to 
seduce in November after the second battle 
of Newbury (Bailees, ii. 288; Clarendon, 
iii. 437). A little later hejoined the Earl 
of Leven in the north of England, and on 
8 March 1644-6 was despatched to the high¬ 
lands to oppose Montrose, with the rank of 
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(ft. 1648) [q. v.] In April they divided 
forces, Urry going north with twelve hun¬ 
dred foot and a hundred and sixty horse 
to act with Marischal, Seaforth, Sutherland, 
and other covenanters beyond 'the Gram¬ 
pians. On 9 May, after beguiling Montrose 
into a hostile country, he attempted to sur¬ 
prise him, but was completely defeated at 
Auldearn, near Nairn (Memoirs of Montrose, 
ed, 1893, pp. 88-103). He rejoined Baillie 
at Stralhbogie with a hundred horse, the 
remnant of his army, but shortly afterwards 
withdrew from his command on the plea of 
ill-health, and returned to his allegiance to 
Charles. Baillie had a poor opinion of his 
ability (Baillie, ii. 417-L9), la Angust 
1646 Middleton offered to permit him to 
leave Sootland, but, distrusting his faith, he 
escaped to Moray with Montrose. In 1648 
he, against the express desire of the Scottish 
committee of estates, joined in the train of 
the Prince of Wales, and, accompanying 
Hamilton's army to England, was wounded 
and taken prisoner on 18 Aug., after the 
battle of Preston. He escaped to the con¬ 
tinent, acted as major-general to Montrose 
in his last descent m 1660, commanded the 
van on 27 April at the fatal combat of Car- 
hisdale, and was taken prisoner. He was 
beheaded at Edinburgh on 29 May 1660, re¬ 
deeming to some extent the vacillations of 
his life by the intrepid constancy of his 
death. His frequent desertions were rather 
due to the indifference to political principle 
of a professional soldier than to deliberate 
treachery. He left five children, who, on 
31 Oct. 1058, received a certificate from 
Charles II testifying to the gentility of their 
birth (Brit. Mm. Addit. MS. 16866, f. 89 i). 

[Ruthvon Corresp. (Roxburghe Club), 1868; 
Gardiner's Great Civil War, i, 160, 166, ii. 84, 
204,219, 221-6, 277-8, iii. 143, iv. 189; Gar¬ 
diner’s Hist, of the Commonwealth, i. 234, 242, 
260; Gardiner's Charles II in Scotland (Scottish 
Hist. Soc.), 1894, p. 88; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed, 
Firth, i. 240; Firth's Account of Marston Moot 
in Trans, Royal Hist. Soc. 18 Nov. 1898; Hamil¬ 
ton Papers (Camden Soc,),p. 283; Miscellanea 
Aulica, 1702, p. 138; Sir James Turner's Me¬ 
moirs (Bannatyne Club), pp. 66, 65.; Napier’s 
Memoirs of Montrose, 1866, vol. ii. passim; 
Gordon’s Short Abrigemenfc of Britoue’s Dis¬ 
temper (Spalding Club), pp. Ill, 112,114, 120, 
122,127; Worburton’s Memoirs of Prince Ru¬ 
pert, 1840, ii. 208; Spalding’s Memorials of 
Trubles in Scotland and England (Spalding 
Club), vol, ii. passim; Several Passages concern¬ 
ing the declared King of Scots both by Sea and 
Land, London, 1660, p. 2; A True Relation of 
Sir "William Waller's Advance into the King’s 
Quarters, and of his taking of Colonel! Renegade 
Hurray, 1644.] E. I, 0, 
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UREY. JOHN - (1866-1715), editor of 
Chaucer, bom in Dublin in 1666, was the 
son of William Urry, by bis wife, Jane Scott. 
William Urry was appointed major of the 
royal guards in Scotland at tbe Restoration. 
He was of Scottish family, and bis brother, 
Sir John Urry or Hurry [q.v.], was a promi¬ 
nent officer in the civil war. The younger 
John Urry matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 30 June 1082, was elected to a 
studentship, and graduated B.A. in 1686. 
He was a man of strong loyalist principles, 
and bore arms against Monmouth during 
the rising. On the accession of William III 
he refused the oath of supremacy and lost 
his studentship. About the end of 1711 a 
new edition of Chaucer was projected, and 
Urry, much against his inclination, was per¬ 
suaded to undertake it, chiefly through the 
urgency of the dean of Christ Church, Francis 
Atterbury [q.v.l, nfcerwardsbishop of Roches¬ 
ter. On 26 July 1711 be obtained a patent 
for the exclusive right of printing Chaucer’s 
works for fourteen years, and on 17 Doc. 
assigned it to Barnabv Bernard Liutot [q.v.], 
who issuedproposals&rpublishing the under¬ 
taking in January 1714-16 (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1779, p. 438). Before the work was com¬ 
pleted, Urry died unmarried on 18 March 
3714-15, and was buried in the cathedral at 
Oxford. After his death Thomas Ainsworth 
of Christ Church, who had already been em¬ 
ployed under Urry in transcribing part of 
tbe text of Chaucer, was thought the host 
qualified to proceed with the edition. He 
died in August 1719, and the work was 
finally revised by Timothy Thomas, another 
graduate of Christ Church, and appeared in 
1721 under the title * The Works ot Geoffrey 
Chaucer compared with the former editions 
and many valuable MSS.’ (London, fol.) 
Tho life of Chaucer prefixed to the volumo 
was the work of the Rev. John Dart, cor¬ 
rected and revised by Timothy ThomaB, The 
glossary appended was also mainly compiled 
by Thomas. Tbe text of the edition is pro¬ 
bably the worst ever prepared on account 
of Urry’s unpardonablehabit of lengthening 
and shortening Ohaucsr’B words, and even 
introducing words of his own to suit his 
views of the metre. Urry was a friend of 
Thomas Hearne, who styles him a ‘ thorough 
pac’d scholar’ and a ‘truly worthy aud 
virtuous, as well as ingenious, gentleman.' 
A portrait of Urry, engraved by N. PiguS, is 
prefixed to the work, 

[Pref. to Urry’s Works of Chaucer; Nichols's 
lit. Aoecd, i. 108-9, viii. 804 ; Noble’s Con¬ 
tinuation of Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, 
ii. 294; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; 
Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ii. 381, lii. 73; 
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Hearno’s Collections (Oxford Hist. Soo.), passim; 
Reliquiae Hearnianm (Library of Old Authors), 
i. 314-18.] E. I. O. 

URSE d’Ahetot (Jl. 1080), sheriff of 
Worcestershire, derived his name from St. 
Jean d’Abbetot, near Toncarville (Soino In- 
fdrieure). lie appears in 1 Domesday' as a 
tenant-in-chief in the counties of Gloucostor, 
Worcester, Iloroford, and Warwick, being 
also si yled inil ‘ Urso de Wiroccstro ’ (f. ICO b) 
from his office as shoriff of Worcestershire. 
William of Malmesbury, describing him as 
‘Vicecomes Wigomiro a rogo constitutes,’ 
tolls the story of his encroaching on tho 
cemetery of Worcester Abbey to muko his 
castle ditch, and of liis slorn rebuke for it 
by Archbishop Ealdrod: ‘ JOghtost thou 
l)rse, have thou God’s curse’ ((testa Pon- 
tijieum ). He flguros largely in Worcester¬ 
shire as a despoiler of tho church, ospooially 
of the monks of Worcester (IIhminu, Car¬ 
tulary, pp. 267, 201, 267, 209), in one case 
seizing on a manor as an endowment for his 
daughter (ib. p. 261). Evesham and Por- 
shore also suftorod at liis hnnds. On tho 
other hand, ho was traditionally the founder 
of Malvorn Priory (Mimas(won, iii. 477). 
On the revolt of tho Earl of Hereford in 
1074 he joined tho bishop of Worcester and 
the abbot of Evesham in defeating tho earl's 
forces (Eton, Wxa.3 Freeman statos that 
he was shoriff of fllmicesterslurn as well as 
Worcestershire (Norm. Cong. Lv. 173), but 
this seems to he an error. 

Throughout the reign of William Rufus, 
Urse is found as a witnoss to royal charters, 
and tho charier of Ilonry T, for holding I,lie 
local courts, issued between 3108 and 1112, 
is addressed to him as sheriff of Worcester¬ 
shire (Select. Charters , p, 90). 

lie was succooded in ibis reign by liis son 
Roger, who oflbnded Henry 1 by slaying 
one of his officers (Will. Malm. ul supra). 
There can be little doubt (though tho fact lias 
escaped notice) that this was tho Rogov' Vico- 
comes de Wirecostria’ to whom is addrossod 
a writ of Ilonry I (IIai,b, p, 30 a), and the 
Roger de Worcester wlioso lands wore granlod 
by Henry I to Wallor de Beauchamp in a 
charter entered in llio Warwick cartulary. 
With him Urse’s male issue seems to have 
become extinct, though members of tholinuso 
of Abetot continued in tho county (Liber 
llubeus, p. 266), giving name to Oroomo 
d’Abitot and ILodmavley d’Abitot. The 
‘Evesham Chronicle’ speaks of them as 
‘ Ursini.’ Freeman speaks, at tho battle of 
Lincoln, of ‘ Richard, the son of TJrso, a de¬ 
scendant, it would seem, of tho old ouomy, 
Uree of Abetott, whose exploits that day 
might he taken as some atonomont for tho 
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crimes of his kindred’ (Norm. Conq. v. 300). 
But there seems to have been no connection 
between the two. 

"Walter de Beauchamp, who married Urse’s 
daughter Emmeline (D'C9DA.le), obtained 
from Henry I a confirmation of the lands 
given him by Adelisa, Urse’s widow, to¬ 
gether with the shrievalty of Worcestershire 
and the ofiice of constable. These grants, 
which are recorded in the "Warwick car¬ 
tulary, founded the greatness of the Beau¬ 
champs, whose descendants, it is said, pre¬ 
served the memory of Urse in the well-known 
‘ bear’ cognisance of the earls of "Warwick. 

It is well ascertained that Robert the 
Despencer, another tenant-in-chief, was 
brother to Urse (IIeming, Cartulary, p. 253; 
Geoffrey be Manbevilee, p. 314), and his 
office of despencer was obtained by Walter 
de Beauchamp. It is usually slated that 
the Marmions were the heirs of Robert, but 
it is certain that much of his property passed 
to the Beauchamps (Ancient Charters, p, 2; 
Geoffrey ee Mandevielb,pp. 313-16; Feu¬ 
dal England, pp. 170-70,179-80,194-5), 

[Domesday Book; Will. Malmesbury’s Eves¬ 
ham Chronicle and Red Book of the Exchequer 
(Rolls Ser.); Homing’s Cartulary, ed. Hearne; 
Dug-dale's Baronage; Hale’s Cartulary of St. 
Mary’s, Worcester (Camd. Soo.)j Elor. Wig. 

H . Hist. Soc.); Monastioon Auglicanum; 

b’b Select Charters; Round’s Ancient Char¬ 
ters (Pipe Roll Soc.), Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
andPeuaalEngland; Warwick Cartulary (Addit, 
MS. 28024).] J. H. R. 

URSULA, reputed saint and martyr of 
Oologne, whoso date of death is variously 
given ae 238, 283, and 461, was, according to 
the earliest form of (he developed legend, a 
British maiden, the only daughter of the 
pious Oliristian king Deonotua. She was 
christened Ursula (a diminutive of' Ursa,’ a 
she bear), because she was to slay ‘the 
hear’—i.e. the devil. She resolved to become 
a nun, hut was sought in marriage by the 
heathen son of a ‘certain most ferocious 
tyrant,’ who threatened to waste the land 
with fire and sword if she refused. As the 
result of a vision, in which was revealed her 
future martyrdom, Ursula consented on con¬ 
dition that she was allowed as companions 
ten noble virgins who, like Ursula, were to 
have each a thousand attendant virgins and 
a ship. The prince was, moreover, to be¬ 
come a Christian. The eleven ehips, with 
Pinnosa, Ursula’s chief companion, as ad¬ 
miral, after cruising for three years round 
the British coasts, sailed up the Rhine to 
Oologne and to Basel, whence Ursula and 
her companions went on foot to Rome. Re¬ 
turning to Cologne, which had meanwhile 
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been seized by the Huns, they were mas¬ 
sacred in 238, Ursula being slain by an 
arrow. The inhabitants after the with¬ 
drawal of the Huns buried them with more 
than mortal honours, and built a church 
outside the walls, which was rebuilt on a 
grander scale long afterwards at the bidding 
of one Olematius, a wise man from the east. 

From an early period traces of this legend 
are found at, Oologne. There existed in late 
Roman times a church outside the walls de¬ 
dicated to some unknown virgin martyrs, 
which, on the authority of a fourth or fifth 
century inscription walled up in the modern 
church of St. Ursula, was restored by Ole¬ 
matius on the scene of their martyrdom. 
A charter of Lothoir II (A. 809) ana other 
charters dated 922, 927, and 941 refer to 
the ‘monastery of the eleven thousand 
virgins 1 at Cologne. The earliest details of 
the story of these martyrs occur in a ‘Sormo 
in Natali SS, "Virginum XI MiUium,’ dating 
from between 761 and 839, which declares 
that few names of these martyrs are known, 
and that they were driven from Britain by 
the persecution of Diocletian and Maximum. 
Soon afterwards allusions to the virgin mar¬ 
tyrs became common (see Oscar Sohabe, 
Lie Sage von der heiligen Ursula, pp. 11 sqq.) 
The metrical martyrology of Wandelbert of 
Priim, written about 860, already mentions 
‘ thousands ’ of virgin-martyrs. After this, 
numerous references to the number eleven 
thousand and the names of individual virgins 
begin to appeal. An Essen calendar of the 
ninth or tenth century, however, gives eleven 
virgins and mentions their names. Another 
litany of the same century gives the same 
names in a different order, Martha and Saula 
heading the list, as they do in the martyrology 
of Usuardus (d. 877). 

The prominence of Ursula’s name in con¬ 
nection with the story dates from the twelfth 
century, At Oologne, where Cathari and 
others had expressed some scepticism, the 
legend received fresh impetus by a series 
of discoveries beginning in 1106, when a 
large number of bones were found during 
the excavation required by the new walls 
for the city. These bones were given out 
to be the relies of the virgin martyrs, and 
the locality became known as the ‘Ager 
Ursulinus.’ St. Norbert of PrSmontrtS came 
to search for them, but the most enthusiastic 
investigator was the archbishop of Oologne, 
Rainald of Dossel,Barbarossa’s cnief minister, 
whose principal agent was Gerlach, abbot of 
Dautz. Gerlach discovered a body labelled 
‘ Ursula Regina,’ and bones were found with 
inscriptions attached declaring them to be 
the hones of bishops, cardinals, and even 
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of a pops, Cyriacus, otherwise unknown to 
history. The scepticism, aroused by these 
wholesale discoveries was silenced by the 
visions of Elizabeth of Schcinau (d. 1105), 
which provided elaborate explanations of all 
difficulties and inconsistencies. Further and 
even more extravagant explanations were 

S lied after Elizabeth's death by two 
s written in 1183 and 1187, probably by 
the blessed Hermann, popularly called Her¬ 
mann Joseph. Geoffrey of Monmouth first 
interwove the legend with tku general his¬ 
tory of the time, embellished it with many 
fanciful details and historical anachronisms, 
and gave universal currency to what was 
originally a purely local tradition (see his 
Hist. Bnttonum, fib. v. chaps, ix.-xix.) By 
the end of the twelfth century the saint 
had become one of the most widely revered 
in Europe. At Cologne a famous church, 
served flrat by nuns and afterwards by 
canonesses, rose on the site of the dis¬ 
coveries, which by an extension of the city 
became included within its walls. This 
church still contains the tomb of St. Ursula 
and a wonderful collection of relics of the 
virgin-host (see Yin, Wegweiser zut Rirchc 
der heiligen Ursula in Kdln). Relics were 
scattered throughout Europe with a lavish 
hand until Boniface IX (d. 1404) forbade 
further translations of them. Churches were 
dedicated to St. Ursula all over Europe, 
especially in North Germany, but also in 
Italy, Hungary, Spain, and Britain (for the 
hospital of St. Ursula at Leicester, see Dua- 
dalb, Monasticon, vi. 766). Heligoland was 
often called the ‘island of St. Ursula,' and 
the story grew that she stopped there on 
her way to the Rhine. She came to be 
looked on as the special patron of maidens ; 
gilds and societies were established under 
her patronage, especially in the Rhineland 
and Swabia; the oldest was founded at Cra¬ 
cow in the fourteenth century, and they 
were generally called ‘ St. Ursula ships,' a 
symbol intimately associated with the saint 
(cf. Bariko Gould, Lives of the Saints, Oct. 
ii., p. 644 ; Bin fast grosse lobliahe Bruder¬ 
schaft genand Sandt Ursulas Sohifflein, Nu¬ 
remberg? 1626 j The Confraternity of St. 
Ursula at St. Lawrence Jewry, London, 
1660). The cult of Ursula was never more 
■universal than in the fifteenth century, when 
she held almost a unique position os a favou¬ 
rite subject both of German and Italian 
painters. One of the earliest religious 
orders founded during the counter-reforma¬ 
tion was-fihat of the Ursulines in 1637 (see 
Chronique de I’Ordre des Ursulines, Paris, 
1676, 2 vols,); and special devotion was 
shown to St. Ursula by the jesuits, who in 
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1588 organised a brilliant translation of 
Ursulan relics to Lisbon, 

A representation of St. Ursula painted 
before 1460 is preserved in one of tbo wings 
of the famous Dombild at Cologne, and in 
the Ursula church in the same city her 
story is told in a serios of old but much re¬ 
stored pictures. In tho Wallraf Ricliarlz 
Museum, Cologne, are at least fourteen 
pictures, by early Gorman masters, treating 
of her history. Of infinitely greater merit 
than these is the series of exquisitely finished 
small pictures painted by Ilans Momling 
about i486 to adorn the shrine of St. Ursula 
at Bruges, in which a portion of her relics 
is preserved. Iler history is also delineated 
in the series of nine pictures painted about 
1495 by Vittore Carpaccio, and now in tho 
academy at Venice. An especially fine 
Moretto at Brescia has Ursula as its central 
subject (Pater, Miscellaneous Studies, p. 97). 
Lorenzo di Credi, Palma Vocohio, mill Mar¬ 
tino da Udine have also painted what was 
evidently a favourito subject with Vouetiuu 
artists (cf. The Legend of SI. Ursula, 18(19; 
Mrs. Jajiiesoit, Sacred and Legendary Art, 
pp. 297-306; Dutron, La L&gende de Srtinte 
Ursula d’aprfo les nucleus tableaus' de (Fylise 
de Sainte-Ursule it Cologne, I860; Ivnvim- 
DJ1R9, Ursula d’apres les Teinlures d'llemling, 
Ghent, 1818; and for Uarpaccio, Ruskin, 
Fore Claoigera, 1872, No. xx. pp. 14-10, anil 
1876,pp. 339-41j 350-7, where ho apparently 
follows late Italian versions of the logouil). 

[Tho earliest form of tho dovolopod legend is 
taken fromaPassio Hancturum Umlui'im Millium 
Virgimnn, gonoraUy called, fiom Its opening 
words, Rcguanlo Domino, which is printed in 
Cromlmeh’s Ursula Vindicula, pp. 1-18, tho 
Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, Oct. ix. pp. 167-68, 
and, with a German translation, in Kotuol's St. 
Ursula tiud ihro Otesellsehafl, pp, 168-1)5; it in 
also summarised in SigoburL of Uonihhmrs 
Chronogrnphia iu Mon. Germ, llist. Moriptt. vi. 
310. The Sormo in Natali is printed in Acta 
SB. pp. 154-6, mid iu Kossol, pp, 100-07. The 
books of Hermann, sometimes attributed to llio 
Englishman, Richard the PramoiisIraUmsian 
[q.v.], are printed in tho Acta Sanctorum, pp, 173— 
202, which also contains a list of thenamos of the 
eleven thousand (pp, 202-7, 258-00). An 
attempt to reconcile the version in tho Regnanto 
Domino with tho Sohonati visions is made in a 
twelfth-century Prologue in Novam Edillanem 
Passionis XI Millium virginum, first printed in 
Kesssl, pp. 200-19. The sceptical view first 
maintained by J. de Montrouil, who died in 1418 
(see Marteno and Durand's Vel, Script. OollocU 
Atapliss, ii. 1417-18), was naturally adoplod by 
the reformed churches, And oven Baronins toned 
the legend down to vague generalities, J, Slr- 
mond (d, 1681) suggested that' undeeim millik* 
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was a misreading of 1 Undeoimilla, 1 the name of 
one of Ursula’s companions; Leibnitz held that 
• Ursula et Ximillia ’ was the correct expression, 
and Max Francis, the last elector of Cologne, 
ordered the clergy of his diocese to erase the 
1 eleven thousand ’ from their service-books. In 
the present century F. W. Eettborg conjectured 
that XI. M. V., meaning ‘ eleven martyred vir¬ 
gins,’ was misread 1 eleven thousand virgins.’ 
Most of these theories are conveniently collected 
in Gieseler's Kirchengeschichte, it., ii. 454-5. 
Parallel to the rationalistic tendency elaborate 
apologies for the whole legend were produced 
under the influence of the counter-reformation. 
In 1594 Fleien devoted a volume of bis Regasta 
Martyrum to the history of Ursula and her com¬ 
panions. Still more elaborate was the Vita et 
Martyrium Sanctse Ursuke et Soeiurum, pub¬ 
lished by the josuit Ilormann Crombaeh ut Co¬ 
logne in 1047- The modern invest igution begins 
with Die Sago von dor heiligon Ursula und den 
elftausend Jungfruuen (Hanover, 1854) of Oscar 
Schade, who explains Ursula as a christianised 
representative of the heathen goddess Freya or 
Nebalonnia, who in Thuringia was actually 
called Horsel, nnd reduces her ultimately to a 
nature myth; he is on firmer ground when he 
points out the curious parallelisms between the 
legend of Ursula and that of St. Gireon and 
the Theban legion, also localised at Cologne. 
Two replies to Schade have been published re¬ 
spectively by tlie Bollandist, De Buck, in tile 
Acta Sanctorum (Oct. ix. pp. 73-303, Brussels, 
1858), and by.T. H. Kessel in bis St. Ursula und 
ihro Gesellschaft (Cologne, 1863). The general 
disposition of modern champions of the logeud is 
to abandon Elizabeth of Sehdnau and Hermann, 
and uphold the historic basis of the Sermo 
in Natali nnd the Regnanto Domino. Baring 
Gould's Lives of the Saints, Oet. ii. pp. 035-66, 
gives a useful summury in English.] M. T. 

URSWICK, CHRISTOPHER (1448- 
1622), diplomatist and dean of Windsor, 
eon of John Urswick, was born at Furness 
in 1448. His father and mother were re¬ 
spectively lay brother and sister of Furness 
Abbey. He was educated probably at Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated LL.D. there or at 
some foreign university. Newcourt’s state¬ 
ment, followed by Raines in 1 The Fellows 
of the Collegiate Church of Manchester,’ 
that Urswick was recorder of London be- 
ore 1488, is obviously a confusion with Cliris- 

a bar’s relation, Sir Thomas Urswick [q, v.] 
out 1482 Christopher came under the 
notice of Margaret Beaufort [q, v.], who was 
then married to her third husband, Thomas 
Stanley, first earl of Derby [q. v.] Possibly 
it was through the Stanleys that Urswick 
became attached to Margaret, who made him 
her chaplain and confessor, and appointed 
'him rector of Piittenlmm, Hertfordshire. In 
1488 Urswick was initiated into the secret 


schemes of Margaret and John (afterwards 
cardinal) Morton [q. v.] t in favour of Mar¬ 
garet's sou Henry, earl of Riohmond (after¬ 
wards Henry VII), who was then in 
Brittany. The chiel object was the negotia¬ 
tion of a marriage between Henry and 
Elizabeth of York, Urswick is said to have 
made several journeys between England 
and Flanders in this capacity during 1484, 
and before the end of the year he was sent 
by Morton to warn Ilanry against the 
machinations of Pierre Landois, the Duke 
of Brittany’s chief minister, which were 
instigated by Richard III, Urswick was 
appointed Henry’s chaplain and confesBor, 
and was ono of the few attendants who ac¬ 
companied Henry in his secret flight from 
Vannes to the court of the French king, 
narrowly escaping capLure by Landois’s 
agents on the borders of Brittany. 

Urswick landed with Honry at Milford 
Haven on 7 Aug. 1486, and accompanied him 
to Shrewsbury, and thence to Bosworth (cf. 
Shakespeare, Richard III, act iv. scene 6). 
ne was liberally rewarded for his services; 
on 21 Sept, he was granted a prebend in St. 
Stephen's, Westminster; on the 28rd he be¬ 
came a notary in chancery ; on 26 Nov. he 
was appointed master of King’s Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge (resigning the rectory of Puttenhom 
on the 28th); on 20 Feb. 148*6-6 he was given 
the prebend of Chiswick in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral; on 9 March 1486-7 he was presented to 
the rectory of AH Hallows, London, and on 
18 April following to that of Ckaddesley, 
near Kidderminster, which he resigned on 
11 Oct. 1488 (Camibeee, Materials, ii. 180, 
187). In April 1488 he relinquished the 
mastership ol King's Hall, and on 22 May 
following was elected dean of York, re¬ 
ceiving in addition the living of Bradwell- 
juxta-Mare on 14 Nov. 

Meanwhile Urswick had been employed 
on various missions of importance. On 
4 Feb. 1485-6 be received letters of recom¬ 
mendation on being appointed envoy to the 
pope (ib, i. 276, 800; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VII, ii. 118). He had returned before 
the following November, when he was sent to 
quiet some discontent in Lancashire ( Mate¬ 
rials, ii. 99). In March 1487-8 he was sent 
on the important embassy to Ferdinand and 
Isabella which negotiated the marriage be¬ 
tween Prince Arthur and Catherine of Arra- 
gon (Cal. State Papers, England and Spain, 
l. 8 sqq.; Materials, ii. 278). In May fol¬ 
lowing Henry VII sent him to France to 
offer his negotiation between France and 
Brittany. The offer was refused, and Ed¬ 
ward lord Woodville’s attack on France 
placed Urswick in some persona^ danger 
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(Busch, England under the Tudors , i. 48). 
In the autumn he was again sent to France 
to renew the oilers of mediation ( Materials , 
ii. 377; Busch, i. 46). In March 1491-2 
he was despatched to receive ratification of 
the treaty of peace with James of Scotland, 
and on SO Oct. following once more went as 
ambassador to France, His mission re¬ 
sulted in the signature of the treaty of 
Etaples on 8 Nov. On 6 March 1492-8 he 
was commissioned to invest Alfonso, eldest 
son of the king of Sicily, with the insignia 
of the Garter, of which order Urswick had 
recently keen appointed registrar. Two 
months later he was again sent to negotiate 
an extension of the truce with Scotland, and 
in June was made commissioner to arrange 
border disputes. In April 1496 lie was 
sent to Augsburg on a mission to the king 
of the Homans ( Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 
i. 698-700; Busch, i. 126 sqq.) He re¬ 
turned towards the end of May, and was 
not again employed in a diplomatic capacity. 

He continued to accumulate ecclesiastical 
preferments. In 1490 he was appointed 
canon of Windsor and archdeacon of Wilt¬ 
shire. On 21 March 1492-3 he was made 
prebendary of Buttevant in York Cathedral, 
and archdeacon of Richmond in the same 
year. In June 1494 he resigned the deanery 
of York, and on 20 Nov. 1496 was elected 
dean of Windsor. He refused the bishopric 
of Norwich vacated in 1498 by the death of 
James Goldwell, and in 1600 resigned the 
archdeaconry of Richmond. lie was 
present in that year at the meeting between 
Henry YII and the Archduke Philip ( Sari. 
MS. 1767, f. 861). On 6 Nov. 1602 he was 
inducted to the living of Hackney, whoro he 
mainly resided during the rest of his life; 
and before 1605 he became fellow of the 
collegiate church of Manchester. He some¬ 
times officiated at court ceremonies, served 
on the commission of sewers for Middle¬ 
sex, Essex, and Hertfordshire, and in 1618 
acted as executor to Margaret Beaufort. 
During his later years he was a close 
friend of Erasmus and More. Erasmus 
is said to have made his acquaintance in 
1483; he paid Urswick a visit in 1603, and 
sent him a translation of Lucian’s dialogue, 
'Somnium sivo Gollus.’Urswick on his part 
ave Erasmus a horss which 1 thrice carried 
im safely to and from Basle’ (letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, ii. 3839). When 
it died, Erasmus hoped 1 to wheedle Urswick 
out of a new horse by sending him a New 
Testament ’_ Mb. ii. 2290, 2828, 3669), an 
attempt which was not successful. 

Urswick died, aged 74, on 24 March 
1621-2, and was buried in St. Augustine’s 


Church, Hackney, which he was ongagod 
in rebuilding. Two brass plates woro placed 
over Jus grave with an inscription recording 
his eleven embassies. St. Augustine’s was 
demolished in 1798, when the plates on the 
altar, which Urswick had erected, wore re¬ 
moved to the porch of the neighbouring 
church o'f St. John. By his will, dated 
10 Oct. 1621, and proved 11 April 1622, he 
made bequests to Guthbert Tuustall [q. v.] 
and to the school of Lancaster. _ As aoan of 
Windsor it was under his direction and 
that of Sir Reginald Bray [q. v.] that St. 
Georgo’s Chapel was rebuilt. A oliapol in 
tlie north-west corner is still called the 
Urswick Chapel, though it was appropriated 
in 1818 for the cenotaph of tlio Princess 
Charlotte, and tlio stone scroon bearing an 
inscription asking for prayers for Urswick, 
which is still legible, was removed to the 
south aide. Urswick figures among tho 
eminent persons connected with St George’s 
in the window over tho door of tho Albert 
Chapel, and his arms frequently occur with 
Bray’s on the roof of St. George’s, lie also 
rebuilt tho doanery at Windsor. 

[A very doLailcd account of Urswick’s career, 
with authorities, is given in Urwick’s Records 
of the Family of Urwick or Urswick, 1803, pp. 
81-141). Sco ill so Lansd. M.HR 078 f. 214, 079 
f. 8; Addit. MS. 10073, f. 113; Campbell's 
Materials for tlio Reign of llonry VII, (Juird- 
ner's Loiters and Papers of llonry VII, and An- 
droa's Uistoria (Rolls Ser.); Brower’s Letters 
and PnperB of Ilenry VIII; Pnston Lottors, iii. 
408; Cul. Stale Papers, Vonolian anil Spanish; 
Cal. Inq. post mortem, 1898, i. 1120, 1144; 
Erasmi Bpistolte; Knight’s Erasmus; tfrondo's 
Life and Lottors of Erasmus; Robinson’s Hack- 
noy, i. Dl, ii. 21; Busch’s England undor tho 
Tudors, pp. 13, 15, 17, 23, 43, 46; Ilonncssy’s 
Novum Roportorium, 1898, pp. 22, 177, 460; 
Follows of tho Collegiate Church ol’ Manchester 
(Chatham Soo.) now sor.xxi. 27-31.] A. F. I’. 

URSWICK, Sib THOMAS (d. U70), 

S i, was apparently sou of Thomas Urs- 
of Badsworth and Uprawolilf, and was 
related to Christopher Urswick [q. v.l Tie 
was educated in tlio study of law, but at 
what inn is not known, Un 27 Juno 1463 
he was appointed common sorjoant of Lon¬ 
don, and on 8 Oct. 1466 became recorder. 
Like most London citizens, ho sidod with 
the Yorkists in the wars of tho roses, anil 
in July 1400, after' the arrival of Warwiok 
and Edward, earl of March (afterwards Ed¬ 
ward IV), in London, Urswick was placed 
on a commission to try Lancastrian partisans 
at the Guildhall (Rot. Pari. vi. 19). Simi¬ 
larly, when Margaret of Anjou had won the 
second battle of St. Albans (17 Feb. 1400- 
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1461), he was sent hy the lord mayor to 
Barnet to excuse the delay of the citizens in 
sending her supplies. lie was elected member 
for London to Edward IV’s parliaments in 
1461 and 1467. On 14 June 1461 he was 
placed on a commission for gaol delivery, 
and on 8 June 1463 on a commission of oyer 
and terminer for London. He frequently 
sat on similar commissions in the succeeding 
years {Cal. Pat. Polls, 1401-7 passim). In 
1471, on Edward IV’s return after Warwick's 
rebellion, Urswiolt secretly admitted him to 
the city of London (Warkwobth, pp. 16,21), 
and after the battle of Tewkesbury (4 May) 
vigorously opposed Fauconberg's attack on 
the city (.Siiabpi;, London and the Kingdom, 
i. 298, S13, 316, 317). As a reward he was 
knighted on 14 June following, and on 22 May 
1472 was appointed chief baron of the ex¬ 
chequer. The promotion was a recompense 
for political services, and Urswiclc's legal 
attainments appear to have been insignifi¬ 
cant. His name does not occur in the year¬ 
books before his elevation to the bench, and 
only appears in the judgments of the ex¬ 
chequer in four terms during the eight years 
he held the chief-justiceship. He died in 
1479, and was buried in the chancel of 
Dagenham church, Essex, By kb first wife, 
whose maiden name was Needham, Urswick 
had issue one daughter, who became a nun. 
His second wife was Anne, daughter of 
Richard Bicli (d. 1469), a rich merchant of 
London, and great-grandfather of Richard, 
first baron Rich [q. v.] By her Urswick had 
issue four sons ana eight daughters, of whom 
all but five daughters predeceased him. His 
widow married in 1482 John Palmer of 
Otford, Kent. 

[A full memoir, with references to original 
authorities, is given in Urwick's Records of the 
Family of Urswick or Urwick, 1893; Bee also 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges and authorities cited,] 

A. F. P. 

URWICK,THOMAS (1727-1807), inde¬ 
pendent divine, second son of Samuel Urwick 
of Shrewsbury, by Ms wife, Mary Wright, 
was born at Shelton, near Shrewsbury, on 
8 Dec. 1727. Tko family were lineal descen¬ 
dants of the Urwicks of Furness [see under 
Urswick, Christopher], Thomas was edu¬ 
cated in the Shrewsbury grammar school. 
He was also under the tuition of Job Orton 
[q. v.], whose ministry his parents attended, 
and, encouraged hy him, Urwick entered in 
1747 the college at Northampton, under the 
direction of Philip Doddridge [q, v.] After 
the death of Doddridge in 1761 he went to 
the university of Glasgow, and finished his 
academic Btudies under William Leechman 
[q.v.] In 1754 he became assistant to Joseph 


Carpenter, minister of Angel Street, Wor¬ 
cester, and continued in that position dur¬ 
ing Dr. Allen’s pastorate. In 1764 he was 
chosen sole pastor, and was ordained the 
following year. He filled the duties of the 
pastorate without an assistant for eleven 
years with much success. In 1776, to the 
regret of the congregation, he resigned, and 
undertook a small pastorate at Narborough, 
near Leicester. But in 1779 he was invited 
to succeed Dr. Philip Furneaux [q. v.l as 
pastor of the influential congregation at Clap- 
ham. He was chosen one of the trustees of 
William Coward (1667 P-1725) [q. v.] for 
the academy in which he had been educated, 
and was also elected a trustee of Dr. Wil¬ 
liams's library. When Joseph Lancaster 
[q. v.], the founder of the British or Lnncas- 
terian system of education, secretly ran away 
from home as a boy to enlist in the navy, 
Urwick happened to learn of the escapade 
from the boy’s mother, discovered his where¬ 
abouts, and restored him to hie family. He 
was assisted in later years by James Philipps, 
who succeeded him. He died on 26 Feb. 
1807 at Ballwin Hill. Ilis wife, Mary Smith, 
whom he married at Worcester in 1767, died 
on 17 June 1791. The remains of both lie 
in a tomb on the north side of Clapham 
churchyard. Besides some separately issued 
sermons, Urwick published ‘ The proper Im¬ 
provement of Divine Chastening recom¬ 
mended to National Attention’ (1800). 
There is a portrait of Urwick in pastes in 
the Coward trustees’ room, New College, 
Hampstead, a photograph of which (with 
memoir) ie given in Ur wick’s * Nonconformity 
in Worcester,’ pp. 100-8. 

[Wnlter Wilson’s MSS. M. 4, in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, containing a memoir of Urwick by T. 
Taylor of Carter’s Lane; Monthly Repository, 
1807, ii. 161; Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 282, 371-3.] 

W. U. 

URWICK, WILLIAM (1791-1868), 
congregational divine, sonof William Urwick 
by his wife, Elinor Eddowes, and a grand¬ 
nephew of Thomas Urwick [q. y.J was born 
in Shrewsbury on 8 Dec. 1791. He woe 
educated at Worcester under Thomas Bel- 
sher, and subsequently, in 1812, entered Hox- 
ton Academy to study for the congregational 
ministry under Robert Simpson. In 1816 he 
was invited to the pastorate of the church 
at Sligo, and was ordained there on 19 Juno 
1816. With great energy he threw himself 
into the work of converting the Roman 
catholics, tookthelead in philanthropic move¬ 
ments, and gave his services as secretary of 
the famine committee in 1824-6. He more 
than once intervened to prevent duelling, 
which was rife in the district. 
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In 1820 he was called to the pastorate of 
the church in York Street chapel, Dublin, 
built in 1808 by the Countess of Hunting¬ 
don’s connexion. During Urwiclc's ministry 
the huge building, capable of seating sixteen 
hundred, soon was filled. Little of stature, 
although with a noble head and a clear bell¬ 
like voice, Urwick obtained the sobriquet 
among the students of Trinity Collage, many 
of whom attended his chapel, of multum m 
parvo, and on the Exchange be was known 
as ‘ the little giant.’ With Henry Harvey 
[q. v.] he was the pioneer of the temperance 
movement before rather Mat how’s time, and 
for years he was the only clergyman in 
Dublin who as an abstainer gave the pledge. 
In 1829 he published ‘ The Evils, Occasions, 
and Cure of Intemperance.’ He published 
in 1831 1 The true Nature of Christ’s Person 
and Atonement stated,’ in reply to Edward 
Irving [q. v.], and in the following year ‘ One 
hundred .Reasons from Scripture for believing 
in tbe Deity of Christ.’ In this year (1832; 
he was called to the chair of dogmatics and. 

f astoral theology in this Dublin Theological 
nstitute, an office which he filled, together 
with his pastorate, for twenty years. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him(1832) 
by the trustees of Dartmouth College, Con¬ 
necticut. In 1835 he published ‘ Tho Value 
and Claims of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
Reasons of Separation from the Church of 
Rome.’ Archbishop Whately having pub¬ 
lished a letter to his clergy forbidding the 
holding of meetings at which extempore 
prayers were offered, Urwick issued ft reply 
entitled ‘Extemporary Prayer in Public 
Worship considered,’ 1830. 

Urwick’a two chief works appeared in 
1839. ‘ The Saviour’s Right to Divine Wor- 
ship ’ took the form of letters upon the uni- 
tarian controversy addressed to J ames Arm¬ 
strong [q. v.], then William Hamilton Drum¬ 
mond’s colleague in Strand Street. ‘The 
Second Advent,’ opposing the pre-millenninl 
hypothesis, is still regarded as the test work 
from that point of view. With this literary 
activity he combined great energy in preach¬ 
ing throughout Ireland, and founded an Irish 
congregational home mission, of which he 
acted as honorary secretary for some years ; 
he fought a hard battlu for home rule in 
church matters against tho opposition of the 
IriahEvangelical Society of London with its 
paid officers. He was one of the founders of 
the Evangelical Alliance, inaugurated at 
Liverpool in 1846. He attendee its meet¬ 
ings regularly, and spoke in Paris in 1866 
and at Geneva in 1882, On occasion of ‘ the 
papal aggression ’ in 1862 he published 1 The 
Triple (Sown,! giving a concise history of 
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‘ the papacy, its power, course, and doom.’ 
He also wrote a memoir of his friend Thomas 
Kelly the hymn-writer. In 1802, the bicen¬ 
tenary of the nonconformist oviclions of 1062, 
he wrote ‘Independency in Dublin in tho 
Olden Time,’giving (he lives of Samuel Win¬ 
ter, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, from 
1660 to 1660; John Rogers of St. Bride’s, 
John Mureot, and Samuel Mather. The 
jubilee of bis residence and work in Ireland 
was celebrated in November 1806, when a 
cheque for 2,0004 was presented with illu¬ 
minated addresses from the Irish churches. 
Of this sum he at onoo gave away 0004 to 
the city charities, In March I860 ho pub¬ 
lished ‘ Christ's World School,’ essays iu 
verso on Malt, xxviii. 18-20, and ho loft in 
manuscript two olhor poems, ‘ Tho Inheri¬ 
tance of the Saints' and 1 My Sligo Ministry.' 
He died in Dublin on 16 July 1808, aged 70, 
His last book, ‘ Biographic SkoLclnw of James 
Digges La Touclio,’ the patron of Sunday 
schools in Ireland, appeared after liis death. 
‘ A Father’s Letters to his Son ou coming of 
Age ’ was published by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1874. On 10 Juno 1818 lie mar¬ 
ried Sarah (d, 1852"), daughter of Thomas 
and Mary Couko of Shrewsbury. By hor 
he had ten children, iivo of whom survived 
youth. 

Besides tho works nbovo mentioned and 
some siliglo sermons, Unviolt wrote : 1, ‘ A 
Concise View of the Ordinance of Baptism,’ 
1822. 2. ‘A Collection of Hymns’ 1829. 
3. ‘The Duty of Christians in regard to flio 
use of Property,’ 183U. 4. ‘ Thoughts sug¬ 
gested by the Ecclusiaetioal Movement m 
Scotland,’ 18-13. 6. ‘Remarks on tho Con¬ 
nection between Religion and (ho Stale,’ 

1846. 6. ‘Life of Howe,’ prefixed to his 
1 Works' in the ‘ Library of l’uritnn Divines,’ 

1847. 7. ‘A Voice from an Outpost,’two 
discourses upon ‘ tho papal aggression,’ i860. 
8. ‘ China,’two lectures, 1864. 0. ‘Earth's 
Rulers Judged,’ on tho death of the Czar 
Nicholas,.1856. 10, ‘History of Dublin,’for 
the Roligioua Tract Society. 

[Urwick’s Urswiclt Family, 1893; Life and 
Letters of W. Ursiiok, D.D., by his son, 1808.1 

W. [J. 

USCYTEL or USK.ETILLUS (d. 971), 
archbishop of York. [Soo Osicnm] 

USHER, [See also Usshmi.] 

USHER, JAMES (1720-1772), school¬ 
master, controversialist, and essayist, a de¬ 
scendant of Archbishop Honry Usshor [q.v.j, 
was son of a gcntloman farmer in the county 
of Dublin, where he was born in 1720. lie 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin (Tay¬ 
lor, Hist. of the TJniv. of Dublin, p. 460), II« 
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was brought up in the protestant religion, but 
a perusal of the controversial works of the 
jesu.it father Henry Fitzsimon [q.v.] led him 
to join the Homan catholic church (Hogan 1 , 
Life of Fitzsimon, 1881, p. 22-4). He began 
life as a gentleman farmer, and, not meeting 
with success, he opened a linendraper’s shop 
in Dublin, but failed in that business also. 
About this period his wife died, and, finding 
himself a widower with a family of four 
children—three boys and a girl—he took holy 
orders, it is said, in the church of Home, 
sent his three sons for education to the col¬ 
lege of Lombard in Paris, and his daughter 
to a convent, where she soon afterwards died, 
The statement that he entered the priesthood 
is open to doubt. He now came to London, 
and Charles Molloy (d, 1767) [q. v.], who 
had been a political writer against Sir Robert 
Walpole, left him a legacy of 3001. This 
enabled him to open a school for catholic 
youth at Kensington Gravel Pits in partner¬ 
ship with John Walker (1732-1807) [q.v.], 
author of the 1 Pronouncing Dictionary/who 
was also a convert. Walker subsequently 
withdrew from the undertaking, and Usher 
became sole master of the school, which he 
conducted until his death in 1772. 

Hia works are: 1. ‘A Now System of 
Philosophy, founded on the Universal Opera¬ 
tions of Nature,’London, 1764, 8vo. 2. 'A 
Free Examination of the common Methods 
employed to prevent the growth of Popery ,’ 
London, 1706. This work appeared origi¬ 
nally as a series of letters signed ‘ A Free 
Thinker’ in the 1 Public Ledger,’ It elicited 
replica from Benjamin Pye (1767) and 
D. Grant, vicar of Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire 
(1771). 3. ‘ Olio: or a Discourse on Taste, 
addressed to a Young Lady’ (anon.), Lou¬ 
don, 1767, 8vo; 2nd edit., with large addi¬ 
tions, Dublin, 1770, 8vo; 3rd edit,, Dublin, 
1772,8vo; new edition, witbnotes, anecdotes, 
and quotations by J. Mathew, London, 1808, 
reprinted 1809, 8vo. 4. 1 An Introduction 
to the Theory of the Human Mind. By 
J. U., author of Olio,' London, 1771, 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1773. 6. ‘ An Elegy ’ (sine anno); 
privately reprinted 1860. 

[European Mag., March 1796. xxix, 151 j 
Green’s Diary of a Lover of Literature, 1810, 
p. 128; Lowndes's Bill. Man. (Bolin); Milner’s 
Lifo of Oholloner, 1768, pp. 41-4.] T. O. 

USHER,RICHARD (1785-1848), clown, 
was born in 1786. His father, the proprie¬ 
tor of a mechanical exhibition, travelled in 
the north of England and in Ireland, The 
son at an early age took a share in the 
management of the exhibition, and inherited 
his father's talent in the construction of 


curious contrivances. A spirit of adven¬ 
ture soon induced him to start on his own 
account, and with a friend he gave exhibi¬ 
tions in Newcastle, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large towns. At Christmas 1807 
he appeared as a clown at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre under Mr. Banks’s manage¬ 
ment. His success was immediate, his readi¬ 
ness in the circle supplied a fund of jokes, 
and no contrivance was too difficult for his 
inventive powers. In 1809, under John Ast- i 
ley’s rule, he came out at Astley’s Amphi¬ 
theatre, London, where for many years he 
remained a great favourite. Ilia annual 
benefit was an occasion on which extra¬ 
ordinary performances took place both in 
and out of the theatre. The most remarkable 
of these feats occurred in 1828, when in a 
washing-tub drawn by geese he sailed down 
the Thames from Westminster to Waterloo 
Bridge, He was then to have proceeded in 
a car drawn by eight cats to the Coburg 
Theatre, but the crowd in the Waterloo 
Road made this impossible, and he was 
carried to the theatre on the shoulders of 
several watermen. On boxing night 1828 
he was at Drury Lane in W. Barrymore’s 
pantomime, 1 Harlequin Cook Robin, or the 
Babes in the Wood.’ There were two clowns, 
Usher and Sonthby; Barnes was pantaloon, 
nowell harlequin, and Miss Ryall columbine. 
There were six scenes in the opening bur¬ 
lesque, eleven in the harlequinade, and the 
performance lasted from half-past bix until 
midnight. 

1 Usher was known in the profession as the 


John Kernblo of liis art, anef in the ring was 
the counterpart of Grimaldi on the stage, 
' never descending to coarseness or vulgarity; 
his manner was irresistibly comic, and his 
j jokes remarkable for their point and origi¬ 
nality. He was the writer and inventor of 
several stock pantomimes. With increasing 
years he gavo up downing 1 , and confined him¬ 
self to invention and design, When William 
Batty purchased Astley’s and rebuilt the 
house m 1842, he refused to employ any 
architect, and the extensive buildingB were 
constructed from Usher’s plans and models. 
Usher died at Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, 
London, on 23 Sept. 1848, He married, first, 
Mrs. Pincott (the mother of Leonora Pincott, 
the wife of Alfred Sydney Wigan [a. v.]); 
and, secondly, a sister of James William 
Wallack [q. v.J who survived him with a 
family, 

[Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 549-60; Stirling’s Old 
Drury Lane, 1881, ii. 208-8,] G. 0. B. 

USE., Adam os (fl. 1400), chronicler. 
[See Adam.] 
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USK, THOMAS ( d. 1388), the author 
of ‘The Testament of Love/ formerly as¬ 
cribed to Ohaucer, was bom in the city of 
London. His family resided in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Newgate. The documents of 
the period mention several persons bearing 
the same surname, to whom he may possibly 
have been related; a Roger Usk and Agnes his 
wife, living in London, received a life inte¬ 
rest, in property at Queenhithe by a will 
dated 1368 (Shakpb, LondonWilla, ii. Ill); 
in 1377 a Roger Usk was commissioned at 
Westminster to arrest a runaway friar 
{Cal. Pat. Rolls, Richard II, i. 01); and a 
Nicholas Usk was treasurer of Calais in 1403 
(Issue Rolls of Exchequer, p. 287). The 
chronicler Adam of Usk (who mentions 
Thomas Usk’s execution) does not come into 
consideration, aa he was so called from his 
birthplace, his real surname being unknown 
[see Adam], 

The statement that Usk was a priest ( Eng¬ 
lish Continuation of IIigdeh, Rolls ser, viii. 
407) is probably erroneous; but he belonged 
to the clerical order, and his book gives evi¬ 
dence of considerable theological and philo¬ 
sophical reading. It appears from his own 
statements that he had at one time held 
lollard opinions, which he afterwards re¬ 
canted. He says further that in his youth he 
was induced by his zeal for the welfare of 
his native city to enter into certain conspi¬ 
racies professmg to aim at bringing about a 
reform in the government of London, but 
that he discovered, to his great grief, that 
the leaders whom he had followed were 
actuated by base and self-interested motives. 
He admits, however, that desire for personal 
advancement had had too great a shave in 
determining his own conduct. He professes 
to have made great sacrifices for the cause 
which he had espoused, paying for the main¬ 
tenance of some of his fellow-conspirators 
' till they were turned out of Zealand,’ lie 
also sayB that he had spent some time in 
exile, and had heen treated with gross in¬ 
gratitude by those whom he had assisted. 

The meaning of these autobiographical 
allusions is in part elucidated by the facts 
that are known from other sources respect¬ 
ing Usk’s life. He was private secretary to 
John de Northampton [q.v.], the leader ot'the 
democratic and Wycliite party in the city of 
London; and during Northampton’s two 
years’ mayoralty (1881-3) was the chief in¬ 
strument in carrying out his patron’s designs 
against thepower of the city companies. It 
appears from Usk’s own language that he 
occupied a highly lucrative and influential 
position. At the end of 1383 Northampton 
wasdefeated in acontest for the mayoralty by 


Sir Nicholas Brembre [q.v.], and in February 
1884 the new lord mayor caused his rival to 
be arrested on a charge of sedition. Usk ap¬ 
pears .from his own statements to have fled 
the country; but, failing to receivo tho help 
in money which he expected from his friends 
in England, he was obliged to return, and 
early in August was committed to Newgate 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Richard II, ii. 300) as an 
accomplice in liis master’s crimes. Oil pro¬ 
mising to reveal all he knew he was sot at 
liberty, and was entertained for a timo in 
the house of the lord mayor. 

On 18 Aug. Northampton was brought 
before the king and his council at Reading, 
and Usk appeared as tho principal witness 
against him, accusing his master of a long 
series of crimes, to which ho confessed that 
he hod himself been accessory. Northamp¬ 
ton angrily denied tho charges, and chal¬ 
lenged his accuser to single combat. IJis 
contumacious behaviour oxnsporat oil theking, 
who ordorod him to be hanged; but, on the 
intercession of tho qneon, tho Hputonco was 
commuted to imprisonment for lifo. In Sep¬ 
tember Richard, sensible of tho illegality of 
his procedure, caused Northampton to he 
brought before the judges at tho Tower. Uslc 
was again the acciisor, and (according to his 
own assertion, which is indirectly corrobo¬ 
rated by Walsingliam) oilbred to prove the 
truth of his words by wager of battle. North- 
amptonwassentencedto death,but ropriovud. 
On 24 Sopt. Usk roccivod tho king’s pardon 
(ib. ii. 407), It was generally believed that 
he had been suborned by Brembre to make 
false charges ngainst his master. In ‘Tho 
Testament of Love’ he shows himself deeply 
sensible of the odium which his troachory 
had brought upon him. lie endeavours to 
justify himself for having revealed socrets 
whioh, as he admits, he had sworn to pre¬ 
serve, From some of his oxprossions it ap¬ 
pears that he had failed to gain tho con¬ 
fidence of his new associates, and that liiB 
recantation of lollard herosios had proved 
unavailing to procure his reconciliation wit!) 
the church. No further mention of him 
occurs until 7 Oot, 1887, when tho king ad¬ 
dressed a letter to (lie lord mayor, thanking 
the citizens for having, at his roquosl, ap¬ 
pointed Usk under-skoriiF. Tho appointment 
appears to have boen made with some reluc¬ 
tance, and the king promised that it should 
not he treated as a precedent (Siiarpe, Lon¬ 
don and the Kingdom, i. 231). 

In the following month Usk’s fortunos 
underwent a fatal reverse. Tho king was 
compelled by the rebellion hoadod by his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, to consent 
to the impeachment of his five principal ad- 
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visers, of whom Brembre was one, and it is ! thousand words can have been written be- 


probable that Usk was arrested about the 
same time. 

At the meeting of the ‘ Merciless ’ parlia¬ 
ment on 1 Feb. 1388 the indictment of the 
five * evil counsellors ’ of the king was pre¬ 
sented. One of its counts was that they lmd 
appointed as under-sheriff 1 a false villain of 
their faction, named Thomas Usk,’ for the 
purpose of bringing about the trial and con¬ 
demnation, on false charges of treason, of thB 
Duke of Gloucester and others of the king’s 
loyal subjects. Usk was brought before 
the parliament on 3 March, and accused of 
having endeavoured to compass the death 
of Gloucester and his associates. His only 
defence was that he had acted in obe¬ 
dience to the commands of his liege lord. On 
4 March he was condemned to death, and 
the sentence was carried out the same even¬ 
ing. lie made an edifying end. ' As he 
was being dragged from the Tower to Tyburn 
he devoutly repeated “ Placebo,” the seven 
penitential psalms, “Te Deum,” “ Quicunque 
vult,” “Nunc dimittis,” and the prayers ap¬ 
propriate to those in the article of death, and 
exhibited the profoundest contrition for his 
sins.’ To the last, however, he maintained 
the truth of the accusations he had formerly 
made against John of Northampton. He 
was first hanged, then cut down while still 
alive, and finally beheaded 1 by nearly thirty 
strokes of the sword.’ His head was set up 
over Newgate ‘to disgrace his kinsfolk, who 
lived in that part of the city’ (Knighton, 
ii. 294). 

‘The Testament of Love,’ as Usk calls his 
only known literary work, is a prose com¬ 
position in three books, and is a close imita¬ 
tion of Ohaucer’s translations of Boethius, 
many passages of which are almost literally 
copied. The author represents himself as 
visited in prison by the apparition of a beau¬ 
tiful lady, who makes herself known to him 
as Love. She listens to his vindication of 
his past conduct, consoles him for his un¬ 
merited Bufferings, and instructs him how to 
gain the favour of an allegorical personage 
who is referred to as ' the Margaret Pearl,’ 
and who at the end of the hook is explained 
to represent ‘holy ohurch.’ The initial 
letters of the chapters form an acrostic, 
■which reads ‘ Margarets of virtw, have merci 
on thin [ = thine] Usk.’ 

The precise date at which the book was 
written is uncertain. Usk speaks of his ‘ first 
imprisonment' (in 1384) as a thing of the 
past, but implies that at the time when the 
earlier chapters, at least, were written he 
was again in prison. It is difficult to sup¬ 
pose that a piece containing nearly sixty 


tween Usk’s arrest in November 1387 and 
his execution on 4 March 1888. Possibly it 
was composed during an unrecorded second 
l imprisonment between the end of 1384 and 
I the middle of 1S87, It is unlikely that this 
second imprisonment was merely metaphori¬ 
cal, though, as the writer had evidently free 
access to books, his references to ' chains ’ 
i and 1 dungeon ’ cannot be interpreted lite¬ 
rally. 

Apart from its historical and philological 
interest, ‘ The Testament of Love ’is worth¬ 
less. It was obviously written for the pur¬ 
pose of conciliating those on whom the 
author’s fate might depend. While he endea¬ 
vours to justify his treachery towards John 
of Northampton, Usk’s chief concern is to 
make it appear that he is now a pious and 
contrite soul, whose hopes are fixed in 
heaven, and from whom no further ‘ meddling ’ 
in political matters need he apprehended. 
Apparently he hoped to secure the good 
offices of Chaucer; a passage containing a 
florid eulogy of ‘Troilus and Croseide ’ is 
introduced in an awkward manner which 
suggests that it was written for a special 
purpose; and the writer’s display of fami¬ 
liarity with the translation of Boethius and 
with ‘ Tile House of Fame ’ (portions of which 
he paraphrases) may have been intended to 
gain the goodwill of the pDBt. It is very 
likely that Usk sent a copy of his work to 
OlmucBi', and the discovery of the manu- 
j script among Chaucer's papers may have 
been the circumstance that caused the book 
to be attributed to his authorship. The 
mistaken attribution received a seeming con¬ 
firmation from the passage in the first ver¬ 
sion of Gower's ‘Confessio Amantis,’ in 
which Chaucer is admonished to ‘do moke 
his testament of love.’ As it is now ascer¬ 
tained that the passage in question was writ¬ 
ten not before 1390, it may possibly contain 
a playful allusion to the title of Usk’s work. 

No manuscript of ‘ The Testament of Love ’ 
is known to exist. It was first printed in 
"William Thynne’s edition of Chaucer’s works 
in 1532, and reprinted, with progressive de¬ 
terioration of the text, in the various editions 
of Chaucer down to that of John Uny [q.v.l 
in 1720, and again in the first volume of 
Chalmers's ‘ English Poets.’ Thynne’s own 
text abounds mhlunders throughout, and the 
third hook was reduced to nonsense by an 
extraordinary series of dislocations, evidently 
due to an accidental displacement of the 
leaves of the manuscript. The restoration of 
the true order of the text by the present 
writer (Atheneeum, 6 Feb, 1897) rendered it 
possible to interpret the acrostio, the exig- 
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tenca of which had been discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Skeat in 1898. A. trustworthy edition 
of the book is contained in Professor Skeat’s 
volume of 'Chaucerian and other Pieces/ 
published in 1897. 

Until 1844 ‘The Testament of Love ’ was 
universally regarded not only as a genuine 
work of Chaucer, but as an authority of the 
highest value for the biography of the poet. 
In that year Sir Harris Nicolas proved that 
the supposed autobiographical statements 
were irreconcilable with the known facts of 
Chaucer’s life; but he did not question the 
traditional view of the authorship, which 
was disproved by Wilhelm Hertzbarg in 
1866. The evidence of the acrostic, com¬ 
bined with that of the autobiographical 
allusions, leaves no possibility of doubt that 
Usk was the real author. 

[John of Malvern in Higden’t. Polyelironicon 
(Bolls ser.), ix. 45, 46, 131, 160, 160; English 
continuation of Higden (Bolls ser.), vol. yiii.j 
Chronicon Anglise (Bolls sor.) ; p. 360 ; Walsing- 
ham’sHistoria Anglican i; Knighton's Chronicle; 
Bolls of Parliament, vol.iii.; Skeat’s Chaucerian 
and other Pieces, Introduction, pp. xyiii-xxxi; 
The Testament of Love (ii.), pp. 1-145.] H, B. 

USSHER, AMBROSE (1682 P-1629), 
scholar, born in Dublin about 1682, was 
third hut second surviving son of Arlaud 
Ussher and his wife Margaret. James 
Ussher [q. v.], archbishop of Armagh, was 
his elder brother. Probably he was, like 
his brother, educated at the school in School- 
house Lane, Dublin; subsequently he is 
said to have been for a time at Cambridge. 
He,however, eoonreturned to Dublin, where 
he graduated M.A. and was elected follow 
of the recently established university in 
1601. He devoted his life to unremitting 
study, and, in addition to more ordinary 
acquirements of scholarship, he became 
learned in Hebrew and Arabic, Among liis 
correspondents was Henry Briggs [q. v,] the 
mathematician (Ttawlimon MS. C. 849, f. 6). 
Before the completion of the authorised 
version of the Bible, Usslier prepared a 
translation from the original Hebrew, which 
he dedicated to James I, It remains in 
manuscript in three volumes in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin; a long extract 
from the * Epistle Dedicatorie ’ and Ussher's 
translation of Genosis, chap, i., are printed 
in the historical manuscripts commission’s 
fourth report (App. pp. 698-9; of. Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. ix, 102). Ussher died at 
Dublin,unmarried, and was buried on4March 
1628-9. The only work he published was a 
‘Brief Catechism very well serving for the 
Instruction of Youth/ printed at Dublin 
without date. He left, however, thirty-four i 


works in manuscript, now preserved in 
Trinity Collogo, Dublin. They mcludo seve¬ 
ral volumes of sermons, commentaries on 
various portions of scripture, and not os on 
classical authors. Besides the translation 
of the Bible above mentioned, iho more im¬ 
portant are: 1. ‘Disputationcs contra Bel- 
larminum,’ 4 vols. 2. 1 An Arabian Dic¬ 
tionary and Grammar.’ 3. ‘Laus Astrono- 
mire.’ 4. ‘ De Usu Splitor® cum nutnaro 
Constellationum.’ 6. ‘ Summaria Religionis 
Christian® Mothodus.' 6, ‘ Of tlio King¬ 
dom of Great Britain, or a Discourse on the 
Question of Scotland’s Union with England.’ 
7. ‘ The Principles of Religion explained in 
English, Greek, Latin, and Ilobrow.’ 8.‘Oon- 
futatioErrorum EcclesiroRoman®.’ 9. ‘Pro¬ 
legomena Arabica.’ 10. ‘Colloctanoa Ava- 
bica et nebraica.’ 

[Eist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bop. App. pp. 688, 
589, 691, 592-3, 698-9; Bnwlinson MS. 0. 
819, ff. 5, 262; Usshor’s Lottors, eel. Parr, 1008 ; 
ElringLon’s Life and Works of Usslior, i, 96-7, 
Wiignt’a Ueslior Momoirs, 1889; Ware's Irish 
Writers, ed. Harris; Taylor’s Univ. of Dublin, 
pp. 269, 366 ] A. 1>\ P. 

USSHER, HENRY (1550P-1018), arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, scemid of five eons of 
Thomas Ussher by Margnrot (rl. January 
1697), daughter of Henry Gordon, alderman 
of Dublin, was born in Dublin about 1650. 
Ambrose Ussher [q. v.] and James Ussher 
[q. v.], sons of liis brother Arland, wore hie 
nephews. The family narno ia said to have 
beau Neville, the first to settle in Ivoland 
coming ovor as ‘usher’ to Prince John; 
but there is no evidence for this tradition, 
The first of the name known to history is 
John le Useher, appoint od constable of 
Dublin Oastlo in 1302. Henry Ussher 
entered at Magdalono College, Oambridgo, 
matriculating on 2 May 1607, and graduating 
B. A. in the first quarter of 1670. His studios 
were continued at Paris and at, Oxford, whore 
he entered at Univorsity College, was incor¬ 
porated B.A. 1 July 1672, and graduated 
M.A, 11 July 1672, His first preferment 
was the troftsurership of Christ Olmroli, 
Dublin (1673); on 12 March 1680 ho was 
made archdeacon of Dublin by Adam Loftus 
[q. v.], with whom ho was coimeclod by 
marriage. 

Useher owes his place in history to Iho 
share which fell to him iu tho foundation of 
Dublin University, A 1 university of Dub¬ 
lin’ had been founded at fit, Patrick’s on 
10 Feb. 1820 by Alexander Bicknor or Byke- 
nore [q. vj under a bull of Clement V 
(11 July 1811), confirmed by John XXII; 
but evidence of its rogular maintenance is 
wanting after 1868, though provision was 
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made for lecturers as late as 1496 [see Fitz- 
simons or Fitzsthond, Walter]. The 
prefect of converting St, Patrick’s into a 
university was mooted as early as 1.503; 
Adam Loftus, when made dean (28 Jan. 
1564-6), was put under a bond to resign the 
deanery when required for this purpose, In 
March 1670 James Stanyhurst [see under 
Stasthurst, Richard], speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, moved the house for 
the foundation of a university at Dublin as 
part of a system of national education. He 
renewed the proposal in December 1673. It 
met with no support in parliament, In January 
1684 the lord deputy, Sir John Parrot [q. v.j, 
received instructions to draw up proposals for 
the conversion of St. Patrick’s into a college. 
He submitted a plan in August. Loflus, 
now archbishop of Dublin, sent Ussher in 
November to London to frustrate the scheme, 
which was abandoned. The matter was next 
taken up by the Dublin corporation, who 
offered (21 Jan. 1691) tlio site of the Augus- 
tiniau priory of All Saints’, with land worth 
20A a year, ‘for the ereccion of a collage.’ 
Ussher was again sent to London, with letters 
hearing date 4 Nov. 1691, to forward this 
new scheme. On IS Jan. 1692 he received a 
warrant (dated 21 Dec.) granting the royal 
assent for the erection. On 3 March 1592 
the foundation charter passed the great seal, 
Ussher was named in it as one of the three 
fellows i he never, however, acted as such, 
nor was he one of the original benefactors. 

On the death (2 March 1694-6) of John 
Garvey, D.D. [q. v.], his brother-in-law, 
Ussher was appointed archbishop of Armagh 
(patent 22 July), and was consecrated iu 
August 1696. The see was not wealthy in 
his time, nor was his primacy remarkable. 
A story told by Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.l, to 
the effect that Ussher had written against 
Bellarmine, and his wife had burned the 
manuscript, is improved by Buyle after his 
manner, tJsslier died at Termonfeckin on 
Easter-day, 2 April 1613, and was buried at 
St. Peter's, Drogheda. He married, first 
(about 1673), Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Eliot of Balrisk, co. Meath, by whom he had 
eight sons and two daughters; secondly, 
Mary Smith (who survived him), by whom 
he had three naught era. His widow married 
(1614) 'William FitzWilliaras of Dondrum. 

Robert Ussher (1602-1042), youngest 
son of the above, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, being made fellow in 1611, 
and graduating B.A. 1612, M.A. 1614, vice- 
rovost 1616; B.D. 1621. ne was prebon- 
ary of St. Audoen’s, Dublin (1617) ; rec¬ 
tor of Ardsfcraw (1617); prebendary or Dro- 
maragh (1624); and rector of Lurgan (1029). 


On the death of Sir William Temple (d 
1627) [q. v.], there was a disputed elec¬ 
tion to the provostship. The senior fellows 
elected Joseph Mead [q. vj, who declined ; 
the junior fellows elected Ussher (14 April 
162f), and he was sworn in the same day. 
He was set aside by royal letter in favour 
of William Bedell [cj. v.], who was sworn 
in on 16 Aug. On Bedell’s promotion to 
’ the see of Kilmore, Ussher was again 
elected (S Oct. 1629), and sworn in 18 Jan. 

1 1630. He owed his appointment to a tem- 
1 perate letter in his favour by his cousin, 

! James Ussher [q. v.], to whom appeal had 
been made, lie did not, however, fulfil 
his cousin’s expectation of him, being ‘ of 
too soft and gentle a disposition to rule 
so heady a company.’ lie was an able 

E reacher] he promoted the study of the Irish 
mguiiaa, and defended the charter rights of 
the college. On 11 Aug. 1634 he resigned 
the provostship on being appointed arch¬ 
deacon of Meath. O 11 25 Feb. 1636 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare. He died at 
Panta Birsley, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, 
on 7 Sept. 1642, and was buried at Doddles- 
ton Chapel, near Oswestry. lie married 
Jane, eldest daughter of Francis Kynaston, 
of Panta Birsley, and left issue. 

[Ware's "Works (Harris), 1739, i,; Wood’s 
FfiBti (Bliss); Bayle’s Dictionnnire, 1740, iv. 
480, art. ‘ Usserius, Henri; 1 Mant’s Hist of the 
Church of Ireland, 1840, i. 330; Elrington’s 
Life of James Ussher, 1848, npp. 1 .; Brady’s 
State Papers of tlio Irish Church, 1808, pp. 55, 
94; Stubbs's Hist. Univ. Dublin, 1880; Wright's 
Ussher Memoirs 1889; Urwick’s Early Hist, 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, 1892; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1892, iv. 1632.] A. G. 

USSHER, HENRY (d. 1700), astrono¬ 
mer, a direct descendant of Arland Ussher, 
mayor of Dublin 1409-71, was fourth son of 
Samuel Ussher ( rector of Dunganstown, co. 
Wicklow, by his wife Frances Walsh. IBs 
grandfather, John Ussher of Mount Ussher, 
third son of Sir William Ussher (d, 1671) of 
Portrane, co. Dublin, married, on 13 Oct. 
1681, Alice, daughter of Samuel Molyneux, 
became a master in chancery, and died in 
1746. Henry Ussher gaiuedinl769ascholar- 
ship in Trinity College; graduated B.A. in 
1701, M.A. in 1764, B.D. and D.D. in 1779; 
was elected to a fellowship in 1764, and co¬ 
opted senior fellow in 1781. Appointed, on 
22 Jan, 1788, the first Andrews professor of 
astronomy in the university of Dublin, here- 
aired to London to order from Jesse Rnms- 
en [q. v.] the instruments requisite for the 
designed new observ atory. The chief of them 
were : a small achromatic telescope, mounted 
on a polar axis, and carried by a heliostatlo 
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movement; an equatoreal machine with 
circles five feet in diameter ; a transit of six 
feet focal length, and a ten-foot vertical 
circle executed, after interminable delays, 
on a reduced scale [see Brinkley, John, 
1703—1835], Ussher chose a site for the 
observatory at Dunsink, co. Dublin, planned 
the building, and supervised its construction 
His stipend was fixed at 230/. per annum 
out of which he undertook to defray nil 
current official expenditure ; but the board 
(consisting of the provost and senior fellows 
of Trinity College) made him, on 19 Feb. 
1785, a special grant of 200/. His election 
as a fellow of the Royal Society of London 
on 24 Nov. 1786 followed close upon the 
incorporation of the Royal Irish Academy, 
of which body he was an original member. 
He died at his house in Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, on 8 May 1790, and was buried in 
the college chapel. His premature death, 
just as the initial difficulties of his career 
were overcome, was lamented as a calamity 
by men of science. The board allowed a 
pension to his widow, and promised grants 
of 60/. and 20/. respectively for the print¬ 
ing of his sermons and astronomical manu¬ 
scripts. They ordered besides that his bust 
should be placed in the observatory, and pro¬ 
posed his death as the subject of a prize 
poem. But no publications ensued, and he 
remained without commemoration either in 
verse or marble. 

Ussher married Mary Burne, and left three 
sons and five daughters. His eldest son was 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher [q. v.] 

The undermentioned are the most impor¬ 
tant of the papers contributed by Ussher to 
the first three volumes of the 1 Transactions 1 
of the Royal Society: 1. ‘ An Account of 
the Observatory belonging to Trinity College, 
Dublin.' 2. ‘A New Method of illuminating 
the Wires, and regulating the Position of the 
Transit.’ 8. ‘ An Account of some Observa¬ 
tions mado with a view to ascertain whether 
Magnifying Power or Aperture contributes 
most to the discerning small Stars in the Day, 1 
translated in ‘Journal derPhysik,’ 1791, iv. 54. 
4. ‘ Observations on the Disappearance and 
Reappearance of Saturn’s Rings in the Year 
1789. From the compression of the globe 
he deduced a rotation-period for the planet 
of 10 h 12J™. 6. ‘ An Account of an Aurora 
Borealis seen in full Sunshine.’ This unique 
phenomenon occurred on 25 May 1788. 

[The Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 1501- 
1801; Taylor’s History of the University of 
Dublin; Burke’s Landed Gentry; Universal 
Magazine (Dublin), iii, 499; Watt’s Bibl. Brit,; 
Cat. Grad. University of Dublin; Gent. Mag. 
1700, p. 479.] A. M. 0. 


USSHER, JAMES (1681-1666), arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, second but older surviv¬ 
ing son of Arland (Amoldus) Usshor (d. 
12 Aug. 1698), clerk of the Irish court of 
chancery, by his wife Margaret (d. Novem¬ 
ber 1626), daughter of JamcB Stanyhurst 
[see under Stanthttrst, Richard], wns bom 
in Nicholas Street, parish of St, Nicholas 
"Within, Dublin, on 4 Jan. 1580-1. Am¬ 
brose Ussher [q. v,] was his younger brother. 
Both pivrents were originally protestants. Ilis 
mofliei became a Roman catholic before her 
death, Two blind aunts (probably Alice 
and Katherine Ussher, hie father’s sisters) 
taught him to read. At the age of eight lie 
entered the freo Latin school in Schoolhouso 
Lane, Dublin, conducted by (Sir) James 
Fullerton (d. 1630) and Jatnos Hamilton. 
(Viscount Olnnehoye) [q. v.], two Scottish 
prosbytorians, political agonlB of James VI. 
On the opening of Trinity College, Dublin 
[see Ussher, IIbnry], on 9 Jan. 1603-4, 
Hamilton was ono of the original fellows, 
and Ussher was entered under him, at tho 
age of thirteen, as one of the earliest scholars 
on a foundation which owed its existence to 
the efforts of his family on both sides of the 
house. lie was not, as Bernard affirms, the 
first scholar ontorud; his name follows that 
of Abel Walsh, afterwards dean of Tuam. 
He had already shown a precocious taste for 
divinity and chronology, having read some¬ 
thing of William Perkins (in manuscript), 
the ' Meditations ’ of St. August ine, probably 
in tbe ‘purified ’ translation (1681) by Thomas 
Rogers (d. 1610) [q. v.], and Sicilian's ‘ De 
Quatuor Summis Imporiis.’ Groolc and He¬ 
brew he began at Trinity Collego. Boforo 
graduating B.A. (probably in .1 tily 1697) ho 
had drawn up in Latin a biblical chronology 
(to the end of tho Hebrew monarchy), which 
formed the basis of his ‘Annalos.’ Ilis 
father, intending him for the bar, had ar¬ 
ranged, much against Usslior’s own will, for 
his legal studies in Loudon. On his'1'nthnr’s 
death (1698) he inherited a considerable but 
burdened estate. This, on coming of ago, 
he transferred to his undo, George Usshor 
(1668-1610), a Dublin merchant, in trust for 
his brother and sisters, reserving a small 
sum for his collego maintenance. 

Ussher first exhibited his powers at an 
academic disputation before Robert Dove- 
reux, second earl of Essex [a. v.], the new 
chancellor of Trinity Oollogo, In April 1699. 
His success led him to enter the lists in pub¬ 
lic discussion with Henry Filzsimon [(]. v.j, 
then a prisoner for his religion in Dublin 
Castle. Both disputants have given some 
account of the onoountor, IHlzsiniou de¬ 
scribes Ussher as ‘ octodonarius proecocis 
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sapientioe (non tamen males, ut videtur, in- 
dolis) juvenis,’ and says he refused to con¬ 
tinue the discussion unless Ussher's party 
•would adopt him as their champion, Ussher 
affirms that Fitzsimon did not fulfil a promise 
to supply the point s for controversy inwritin g. 
To meet the argument from antiquity pre¬ 
sented in‘A Fortresse of the Faith’ (1665),by 
Thomas Stapleton [q,v,], Ussher now began 
a systematic reading of the fathers, a labour 
which it took him eighteen years to accom¬ 
plish. lie was made fellow in 1599 (Stubbs, 
p. 26), graduated M.A. on 24 Feb, 1800-1 
(id. p. 17), was appointed catechist of his 
college and the first proctor, and in the same 
year was chosen one of three preachers at 
Christ Church. These three preachers were 
then all laymen; but Ussher, whose duty 
was to discourse on the Romish controversy 
on Sunday afternoons, soon felt scruples 
about his position, and by special dispensa¬ 
tion was ordained deacon and priest (in his 
twenty-first year) on 20 Deo. 1001 by Henry 
Ussher [q. v.], his uncle. On 24 Dec. ha 
preached before the state on a day of suppli¬ 
cation for success against the Spaniards; 
their defeat at Kinsale occurred on that 
same day. Out of the booty then gained 
the offioers of the English army advanced 
1,800/. to buy books for Trinity College Li¬ 
brary. To eelect them, Ussher was sent on 
his first journey to England, in company 
with his connection, Luke Challoner, D.D. 
(1660-1613). At Chester he visited Christo¬ 
pher Goodman [q. v.], the puritan, who was 
then bedridden and died the next year 
(4 June 1003). In London he mot Sir 
Thomas Bodley [q.v.l then collecting books 
for his munificent foundation at Oxford. 
On his return (1602) he was appointed to a 
catechetical lecture on the Roman contro¬ 
versy on Sunday afternoons at St, Cathe¬ 
rine’s Church. This lecture was stopped in 
pursuance of the government order (February 
1603) for the free exercise of the Roman 
catholic religion. It was in consequence of 
this order that Ussher preached his famous 
sermon at Christ Church, predicting (Ezsk. 
iv. 6) a judgment after forty years. This 
was thought to be fulfilled by the massacre 
of 1641. His biographers (before Elrington) 
have antedated the sermon to 1601, making 
the prediction more exact. 

The charter (1591) of Trinity College has 
no limitation of religion. Roman catholics 
contributed to the funds for its erection, 
It was treated, however, as a protestant 
stronghold. After the nominal provostship 
of Adam Loftus (1683 P-1606) [q. v.], its 
early provosts were English puritans, whose 
opinions had interfered with their prefer- 
von. xx. 


ment at home. They were men of learning 
and character rather than of administrative 
gifts. Ussher imbibed their theology, and 
respected without sharing their oeremonial 
scruples. "Walter Travers [q. v.], provost 
till 1698, was strong in Oriental learning. 
Ussher never lost sight of him, and in later 
life offered him substantial proofs of his 
esteem. Travers was succeeded, after an in¬ 
terregnum, by Henry Alvey (d. 1627), under 
whom Ussher was made fellow. During 
Alvey’s absences, from ill-health (March to 
October 1008) and from fear of the plague 
(June 1001 to June 1805), the management 
of the college was in the hands of Challoner 
and Ussher. Shortly before his death (1 April 
1605) Loftus preferred Ussher to the chan¬ 
cellorship ot St. Patrick’s and the rectory of 
Fiuglas, oo. Dublin, held with it in com- 
mendam j hence he resigned his fellowship 
(the presentation, owing to the commenda, 
had legally devolved to the crown; the 
error was rectified Ire a crown presentation 
on 12 July 1011). In 1606 he again visited 
England in search of books, and made the 
acquaintance of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton 

E q. v.] and "William Camden [q. v.], to whom 
le furnished information on Irish antiquities, 
acknowledged in the description of Dublin 
in the sixth edition (1607) of the ‘Bri¬ 
tannia.’ From this time he paid a triennial 
visit to Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
staying a month at each place. He gra¬ 
duated B.D. in 1607, and was at once ap¬ 
pointed the first professor of divinity at 
Dublin on the foundation (worth 8Z. o year) 
of James Cottrell, who died at York in 1596. 
On Alvey’s resignation (1609) the provost¬ 
ship was offered to Ussher, who declined it 
and promoted the appointmentof Sir William 
Temple (d. 1627) [a. v/}, a good organiser. 
The scope of Ussher’s office was now defined 
as ‘ professor of theological controversies ’ 
(the title ‘regius professor of divinity’ dates 
from. 1674). His acquaintance with Henry 
Briggs [q. v.], John Davenant [q. v.l, Sir 
Henry Revile [q. v.], and JohnSelden[q. v.] 
began in a visit to London in 1609. He 
brought back with him to Dublin Thomas 
Lydiat [q.v.|, who gave him aid in his chrono¬ 
logical studies. At this time he preached 
every Sunday at Finglas, where he endowed 
a vicarage as a separate benefice. From 
about 1611 he held also the rectory of Assey, 
co. Meath. 

His first work, ‘De... Eeolesiarum ... 
Successions,’ the publication of which took 
him to London in 1618, was designed to 
carry on the argument of Jewel’s‘ Apologia ’ 
(1662). Jewel had vindicated Anglican 
doctrine os the doctrine of the first six cen- 
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turiea; Ussher undertook to show a con¬ 
tinuity of the same doctrine to 1513. The 
portion published reaches the year 1270; 
before completing his task Ussher awaited a 
- - - • ’ —*-•—‘• r q.v.j, 

1615) 


reply hy his uncle, Bit . _ . 

of which only a ‘ Brevis Prffimunitio 1 _ 
appeared. With George Abbot [q. v.], arch' 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been made 
chancellor of Trinity College in 1612, Ussher 
conferred respecting new statutes. Abbot 
complained of sundry arrangements as ‘ flat 
puritanical; 1 Ussher wrote (9 April 1613) to 
Ckalloner: ‘ I pray you be not too forward 
to have statutes sent you from hence.’ On 
27 April Challoner died, his last wish being 
that his daughter and heireBS should marry 
Ussher. The marriage took place within a 
year. Ussher proceeded D.D, on 18 Aug. 
1614, and was chosen vice-chancellor on 
2 March 1614-16; he was chosen vice-provost 
on 18 May 1616 (to act in Temple’s absence); 
and on S July 1617 he was again chosen 
vice-chan celloi. 

In 1016 was held at Dublin the first con- 


vocation of the Irish clergy on the English 
model. Hitherto the only 'articles of re¬ 
ligion’ having authority in Ireland wero the 
eleven articles drawn up by Matthew Parker 
[q. v.] in 1669, and authorised for Ireland in 
1666 (when they were numbered as twolvo). 
Ussher was deputed to draft a new formu¬ 
lary. It extended to 104 articles undor 
nineteen heads. Incorporating much from 
the articles of 1669, and more, from the 
Anglican articles of 1662, the Irish articles 
take over the whole of the Lambeth articles 
of 1695 [see Baho, Phtjih, and Overall, 
John] and even go beyond them in definition 
of the subjects of roprobation. Further, 
they declare the pope to be the ‘ man of 
anna;' identify the ‘Catholike’ withtho ‘In- 
uisible 1 church ; reject * the sacrifice of the 
Masse' as 1 most ungodly; ’ affirm ‘ the eat¬ 
ing of fish and forbearing of flesh ’ to be not 
a religious but an economic provision; de¬ 
clare religious ' images ’ of every kind un¬ 
lawful; and direct the Lord’s day 'wholly 
to he dedicated’ to divine service. The 
most striking omission is the absence of refo- 
rence to distinction of ordors among the 
clergy ox to any form of ordination. It docs 
not appear that subscription to theso articles 
■was compulsory, but the decree of convoca¬ 
tion imposed silence and deprivation as the 
penalties for public teaching contrary to 
them. 

By letter of SO Sept. 1619 from the Irish 
to the English privy council, Ussher was 
recommended for the next vacant bishopric. 
The document was intended ‘to set him 
sight in his majesties opinion ’ in regard Df 


his alleged 1 unapt noss to bo conformable.’ 
He had been passed ovor when Lnuncolot 
Bulkeley [q. v.] was appointed to Dublin 
(11 Aug.) lie was prusontccl (17 April 
1620) to the rectoryofTrim, resigning Assey, 
0 n tho death of G oorgo M outgoxu cry ( J anuary 
1020-1) James I at once nominatotl Us9Uer 
to the see of Meath and Olonmacnoise. On 
18 Feb. he proachod boforo tlio House of 
Commons at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
when the members received tlio communions 
a test against popery. II is patent was issued 
on 22 Fob., and ho resignedhis professorship, 
On his return to Ireland ho was consoorated 
(the writ is dated 27 Juno) at St. L’otor’s, Drog¬ 
heda, hy Christopher Hampton [q. v.J, arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, and three suffragans, in¬ 
cluding Thuophilus Buckwortli (16(11-1(162), 
bishop of Dromoro,who lmd married IJssher’e 
bister Sarah. Tho yearly revenue of the tee 
amounted to liltlo over 4006; Ussher held 
Trim (worth 2001) in rommmilam, perhaps 
also FinglaB, where ho was living in 1628, 
Usshar’s ‘ certified to ’ of till) stat o of tho dio¬ 
cese (28 May 1022) is a most minute and in¬ 
teresting doouinenL (EuttNaTON, app. v.) 
There was no cathedral and no chapter; the 
clergy mot in Bynod, hut tho groat majority 
of tho parish oliurohos wore ruinous; yet 
Elrington considers tho iliooeso ‘at that 
time tho host arranged autl most civilised 
part of Ireland.’ IJsslior made endeavour# 
to win tho ltoman eat holies hy his sermon#, 
preaching in tho sossiem-houso when ho could 
not induoo thorn to onlor tho church 
Itumoure of his adopting loss legitimate 
modes of propaganda (‘ clandesl ino christen¬ 
ings ’) aro wont jonod in a letter (April 1022) 
hy Sir Henry Bmirgcliior, His sermon 
(8 fiepl. 1022) boforo tho now lord deputy, 
Ilonry Cary, first viscount Falkland [o. v.j, 
showed anxiety to curb correspond mg ofTorts 
on tho part of tho Roman cal hclio priesthood, 
Archbishop Hampton wrote (17 Oct.) a w» 
remonstrance, advising Usslior to so ton 
mattors ‘by a voluntary retraction and 
milder interpretation,’ and to 'spend mow 
time’ in his diocoso. According to Coi 
(Hibernia Anglh'ana, 1000, ii, 39), Ussher 
preached an explanatory sunucm; ho oorlaialy 
wrote (16 Oct,) an explanatory lottor, but# 
must bo addod that in his speech at tho privy 
council (22 Nov.) enforcing tlio oath of 
supremacy, he dint inctly r ocognisos tho death 
penalty for heresy as part of t ho civil govern¬ 
ment. This spoooli was published with# 
special lottor of thanks by James 1, who it 
the following year granted Ussher an its 
definite leave of absence in England for the 
completion of his projected works on the 
antiquities of tho British church. 
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Ussher reached London early in December 
1623, and remained in England till the 
beginning of 1020. He preached before 
James at Wanstead on 20 June 1624 : in the 
same year he was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn; at its close he published his 
'Answer’ to William Malone [q. v.] On 
22 March 1624-6 he was appointed by 
patent archbishop of Armagh, in succession 
to Hampton, He was then living at Much 
Hadliatn, Hertfordshire, where his friend 
George Montaigne [q. v.], bishop of London, 
had a country house, now known as the 
Palace. In January 1624-6 he had preached 
a funeral sermon for Theophilus Aylmer, the 
late rector. Aylmer’s successor, Peter 
Hausted [q. v.], is a link between Ussher 
and Jeremy Taylor [a, v.J being in charge 
of Uppingham on Taylor’s appointment. 
Weekday preaching in Essex threw Ussher 
into a quartan ague; he lay ill at Hadham 
several months. In November, still oiling, 
he became the guest at Drayton Lodge, 
Northamptonshire, of John Mordaunt (after¬ 
wards first Earl of Peterborough) [see under 
Mobdattnt, Henry, second Earl]. Mor- 
daunt had become a Homan catholic, his 
wife Elizabeth, granddaughter of Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham [q. v.], remain¬ 
ing protestant; on her motion Ussher was 
to dispute the points in controversy with 
Oswald Tesimond [q. v.J, known as Philip 
Beaumont. After three days’ discussion, 
Tesimond retired; Mordaunt returned to the 
Anglican church. By 22 March 1626 
Ussher was at Drogheda, under treatment 
by Thomas Arthur, M.D. [q. v.l who took 
him to the island of Lambay, which he left 
for Dublin ' evicto morbo,’ on 8 June. He 
must have journeyed to Oxford soon after 
14 June, if Wood is right in saying that he 
lodged in Jesus College at the time of his 
incorporation as D.D. (24 July). Parr says 
he returned to Ireland in August, but this 
is inconsistent with the statement that he 
was in England at the time of his mother's 
death. 

Ussher's name heads the list of twelve 
Irish prelates, who met in Dublin and signed 
(20 Nov. 1020) a protestation against tolera¬ 
tion of popery [see Dowjtham or Dowiraaoj, 
Gdoroh]. Some relief had been proposed 
for Roman catholics in return for their 
army contributions. Against this Ussher 
preached as a corrupt bargain; and in an 
elaborate speech (SO April 1627) he urged 
that it was to the interest of Roman catho¬ 
lics to support the army without relief. In 
the previous month he had expressed to 
Robert Blair (1698-1006) [q. v.l his desire 
for the removal of grievances felt by the 


nonconforming puritans. As vice-obancellox 
he took now a large share in the affairs of 
Trinity College, The appointment of Wil¬ 
liam Bedell [q. v.] as provost (16 Aug. 
1627) was mainly his work, on the failure 
of overtures to Diehard Sibbes [q. v.] Their 
relations became strained soon after Bedell’s 
elevation (1629) to the sees of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. Ussher disapproved of Bedell’s 
leniency to Roman catholics, and was averse 
from the policy of encouraging the Irish lan¬ 
guage as a means of religious instruction. 

Ussher’s correspondence with Laud began 
in 1628, and was maintained till 1640, withno 
lack of cordiality on either side. In love of 
learning, in reverence for antiquity, and in 
opposition to Rome, they had common 
ground, notwithstanding their adhesion to 
different theological schools ; and though 
Ussher had none of Laud's passion for uni¬ 
formity, he fully recognised the duty of 
allegiance to constituted authority. In 
September 1081 he interceded with Robert 
Echlin [q. v.j his suffragan, for leniency 
towards the Scottish nonconformists in 
Down; but in the following May, the crown 
having issued instructions, he declined to 
interfere. He carried out the Icing’s order 
in regard to the sermon hy George Downham 
against Arminianism (Elrington’s suspicion 
of the authenticity of the letter, 8 Nov. 1631, 
is unfounded), thoughhehadhimself j ust pub¬ 
lished an extreme view of predestination in 
his ‘ Gotteschalci Historia.’ On Laud be¬ 
coming archbishop of Canterbury (1688), 
Ussher took immediate steps to procure his 
election (May 1634) as chancellor of Trinity 
College. 

It has been assumed that Strafford, in 
conjunction with Laud, took measures to 
lessen Ussher’s influence. Urwicjc urges 
in support of this view the appointment of 
William Chappell [q. v.J as provost of 
Trinity, but the facts will not hear this 
construction. On 26 June 1634 the long- 
pending dispute between the sees of Armagh 
and Dublin, for theprimacy of all Ireland, 
was decided by Straflordin favour of Armagh 
(Ussher's paper on the controversy is printed 
in Elbutoion’s Vfe, App. yi.) Ussher 
preached at the opening or the Irish parlia¬ 
ment on 14 July. In the Irish convocation, 
which met simultaneously, the main question 
was that of the adoption of the Anglican 
articles and canons. Ussher had a plan for 
substituting the Anglican articles for the 
Irish 'without noise, as it were alind agens/ 
Difficulties arose, and Strafford insisted on 
the adoption of the Anglican articles without 
discussion, which was done (November1684), 
with one dissentient voice, in the lower house, 
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The Irish articles were not repealed; Ussher’s 
own course (and that of some other bishops) 
was to require subscription to both sets of 
articles, a practice which fell into abeyance 
at the Restoration, The adoption of the 
Anglican canons of 1604 was proposed by 
John BramhaU [q. v.J, bishop of Derry. 
Ussher strenuously resisted this, as incon¬ 
sistent with the independence of a national 
church; ultimately a hundred canons, mainly 
drafted by BramhaU, but ‘ methodised' by 
Ussher, were adopted. They exhibit no 
concession to puritan scruples, and their en¬ 
forcement became the main grievance of the 
Scottish settlers in the north. It is curious 
that when Strafford visited Ussher at 
Drogheda in 1638, he found no communion 
table in his private chapel, In 1638 may 
perhaps be placed Ussher’s famous visit to 
Samuel Rutherford [q. t.], at Anwoth, Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire ; no date will exactly fit the 
story as given by Wodrow. 

Ussheris relations with Bedell at this 
eriod are perplexing. The Irish canons 
ad allowed the use of ths Irish language 
(concurrently with English) in the service, 
and Ussher had recommended to Bedell, as 
translator of the Old Testament, Murtagh 
King, a convert from Roman Catholicism. 
But lie certainly did not support Bedell in 
his difficulties about King’s preferment, 
which led to what Burnet calls the * unjust 
•prosecution 'of Bedell in the prerogative 
court. 

In March 1640 Ussher preached at the 
opening of the Irish parliament, and imme¬ 
diately left Ireland, finally as it turned out. 
He spent a short time at. Oxford, lodging in 
-Christ Ohurch, and preaching at St. Mary’s 
on 6 Nov., but was called up to London 
to aid in composing the ecclesiastical revo¬ 
lution which began with the opening of the 
Xiong parliament (November 1640). Ho pre¬ 
pared the draft of a modified scheme of epi¬ 
scopacy, which was surreptitiously printod 
•(1041,4lo, and again 1842,4to)with amislead- 
ing title, implying that Ussher had issued 
‘ Directions' affecting ‘ the Lyturgy ’ os well 
as church government. Instead of putting 
forth his own edition, he obtained an order 
(9 Eeb. 1640-1) of tbe House of Commons 
suppressing the pamphlet, a course which 
has thrown doubt on the authenticity of one 
of the most important ecclesiastical docu¬ 
ments of the time. The scheme was sub¬ 
mitted to the sub-committee of divines 
appointed (12 March) by the lords’ com¬ 
mittee for accommodation. It was accepted 
by the puritan leaders, then and subse¬ 
quently ; Charles I fell back upon it in 1648; 
Charles II made it the basis of his ‘ declara¬ 


tion’ in October 1660; Robert Loigliton 
(1611-1684) [q. v.] took it as the model of 
his experiments in tho diocesos of Dunblane 
and Glasgow. Another surreptitious edi¬ 
tion, with more correct title, having been 
issued in 1066 (after Ussher’s doatli), the 
original was published from. UsBher’a auto¬ 
graph, with lus ‘ last correction,’ by Nicholas 
Bernard, D.D. [q. v.l, as ‘ Tho Reduction of 
Episoopacie unto the form of Synodical 
Government recoived in the Ancient Church,' 
1630, 4to. Tbe text, as actually presented 
in 1641, is given in ‘ Roliquiro Baxlorianro,’ 
1690, ii. 238 sq., with brackolod amendments 
suggested by Richard IToldsworlhrq. v.]and 
afterwards adopted by Usshor. The margi¬ 
nalia, showing parallels with tho Scottish 
system, wero Usshor's own, but lio had for. 
bidden Bernard to print thorn; in fact, tho 
parallels were nob real, for Usshor's synods 
were purely clerical, oxcopl. tho mooting of 
parochial oificors, which had no jurisdiction. 
Tho 1600 reprint has a careless lit'lo-pagn, but 
follows the original in every material par¬ 
ticular. A Latin version was edited by J obn 
Hoornbeek, Utrecht, 1061. 

Usslier was ono of tho fivo bishops con¬ 
sulted by Charles before passing tho bill of 
attainder against Strafford. Not only did 
he warn the king against giving his assent 
unless he were satisfied of Stratford's trea¬ 
son, hut after the assont lio reproached 
Charles ‘ with tears in his eyes.’ IIo was 
Bent to Strafford with tho last message from 
Charles, and to Laud with the last message 
from Strafford, attended him to the block, 
and brought tlie account of his Inst moments 
to tbe king. 

The rebellion of October 1041 made havoc 
of all Ussher’s Irish property (oxcopt Ins 
library). IIo declinod tho offer of n chair 
at Leyden. On 22 Dec. ho preaohod before 
tho IIouso of Lords, and obtained an order 
(11 Eeb.) for tho suppression of a surrepti¬ 
tious print of his sermon. Ou 1C l'ob. 
1041-2 Charles made him a grant of llio bi¬ 
shopric of Carlisle in commendam on the 
death of Barnaby Potter [q. v.J Ho admi¬ 
nistered the diocese by commission, aud re¬ 
ceived the revenue till tho autumn of 1 CIS. 
On 21 Sept. 1043 parliament granted him a 
pension of 4001. a year, but no payment was 
made till 10 Dec. 1047, In London ho had 
preached regularly at St. Paul’s, Oovent 
Garden; he removed in 1042 with parlia¬ 
mentary sanction to Oxford, occupying the 
house of John Prideaux (1678-1660) [q. v.], 
and frequently preaching at St. Aldate’s or 
at All Saints', His name was included in 
the ordinance (20 June 1643) summoning 
the "Westminster assembly, not without de- 
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bate, in tbe course of which. John Selden 
[q. v.l remarked, ‘ they had as good inquire 
whether they had best admit Inigo Jones, 
the king’s architect, to the company of 
mouse-trap makers.’ ELe responded to the 
summons by preaching boldly against the 
legality of the assembly; the commons 
promptly removed his name, substituting 
that of John Bond, LL.D. [q. v.l, and con¬ 
fiscated his library, then deposited at Chelsea 
College. Daniel Featley or Fairclough 
[q. v.], with Selden's aid, redeemed the books 
for a nominal sum, but many of Usshor’s 
papers and all his correspondence had disap¬ 
peared. He was again offered a seat in the 
assembly in 1647, but he never attended, 
The influence of his writings is very apparent 
in the work of the assembly. Tbe chapters 
of the ‘ Westminster Confession ’ in the 
main follow the order and adopt the head¬ 
ings of the Irish articles, and introduce but 
two new topics (liberty of conscience and 
marriage). 

Ussher had found himself powerless to 
resist Charles’s scheme (April lull) for pur¬ 
chasing Irish support by proffering relief to 
Homan catholics. He left Oxford on 5 March 
1G44-G, accompanying Prince Charles as far 
as Bristol. Thence he proceeded to Cardiff, 
where Tyrrell, his son-in-law, was governor. 
There he preached before Charles on 3 Aug. 
He had thoughts of migrating to the con¬ 
tinent, but accepted tbe hospitality of Mary, 
widow of Sir Edward Stradling [6ee under 
Stbadliko, Sib John] at St. Donat’s, Gla¬ 
morganshire. On his way thither with his 
daughter he fell into the hands of Welsh 
insurgents, and was stripped of his books 
and papers, most of which were afterwards 
recovered. At St. Donat’s Castlo there was 
a fino library, but Ussher’s studies were in¬ 
terrupted by serious illness, leaving him so 
weak from haemorrhage that his death was 
reported. John Greaves [q. v.] wrote an 
epitaph for him. lie again resolved to retire 
to the continent, and procured a passport 
from Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick 
[q. v.], the lord high admiral. He was 
putting to sea, when Molton, the vice- 
admiral, threatened him with arrest. At the 
invitation of his old friend, Elizabeth Mor- 
dauut, now Dowager Countess of Peter¬ 
borough, he removed to London, and re¬ 
mained her guest till his death. On his 
way through Gloucester (June 1646) he had 
an interview with John Biddle [q. v.], the 
antitrinitarian; the interview was not fruit¬ 
less, as it led Biddle to examine the argu¬ 
ment from Christian antiquity. 

When parliament called upon Ussher to 
take the negative oath, he asked time for con- 
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sideration, and the matter was not pressed. 
His appointment as preacher at Lincoln's 
Inn was sanctioned by parliament at the 
beginning of 1647, on bis petition. He is 
said to have refused the sacrament to Ed¬ 
ward, first lord Herbert of Cherbury [q. v.] r 
on hb deathbed (August 1648),in consequence 
of tbe dying man's remark, ‘ if there was 
good in anything it was in that; or if it did 
no good, it could do no harm.’ His preach¬ 
ing was fearless. In November 1648 he 
denounced at Lincoln’s Inn the attitude of 
parliament towards the king 1 . On 10 Nov. 
(the king’s birthday), in a sermon before 
Charles at Oorisbrooke, be urged the doc¬ 
trine of divine right. It was then that 
Charles accepted his ‘ reduction ’ scheme of 
1641, having previously refused it (this is 
Ussber's own testimony given to Baxter, 
lieliq. Baxt. i, 62). He sew the prelimi¬ 
naries of the execution of Charles from the 
leads of Lady Peterborough’s house in St. 
Martin's Lane, ‘just over against Charing 
Cross,’ but fainted when 1 the villains in 
vizards began to put up his hair.’ To a date 
subsequent to tbe execution of Charles must 
bo referred the offer (to which he alludes, 
November 1051) of a pension with the free 
exeroiBB of his religion, made through Riche¬ 
lieu by the queen regent of France. He had 
previously exchanged courtesies with Riche¬ 
lieu, after the publication of his ‘ Britanni- 
earum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates ’ (1630), 
Early in 1654 Roger Boyle, baron Brog- 
hill [q. v.], nominated Ussher ns one of four¬ 
teen divines to draw up ‘fundamentals’as 
terms of toleration; he declined to act, and 
suggested Baxter, who was put in his place 
(Monthly Repository , 1825, p. 287). Crom¬ 
well, according to Parr, consulted Ussher 
about advancing tbe protestant interest 
abrond, and promised him a twenty-one 
years’ lease of lands belonging to the see of 
Armagh; the grant was not made; after 
Ussher's death Iris daughter made fruitless 
application for it. In November 1654 Ussher 
was at Selden’s deathbed, and is said to have 
given him absolution, ne approached Crom¬ 
well in 1065, seeking liberty for episcopal 
clergy to minister in private j some kind of 
promise was given, but retracted at a second 
interview, after Ussher had made a retort, 
ofton quoted. ‘ If this core were out,’ said 
Cromwell (alluding to a boil), ‘I should be 
soon well.' ‘ I doubt the core lies deeper,* 
said Ussher; 1 there is a core in the heart,’ 
His application to Cromwell had no personal 
reference, for he had resigned Lincoln’s Inn, 
as loss of teeth interfered with his preaching. 
His sight was also failing, and spectacles 
were or no service. He preached for the 
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last time at Hammersmith at Michaelmas nature.’ ‘ He tad a way of gaining people’s 
1656. hearts and of touching their consciences that 

On IS Feb. 1686-6 he took leaie of his Lon- look’d like somewhat of the apostolical age 
don friends, and retired to Lady Peter- reviv’d.’ BurnBt adds that ‘ he was not made 
borough’s house at Beigate. He was still for the governing part of his function,’having 
intent on his studies, and thought of en- Moo gentle a soul’for the ‘rough work of 
gaging an amanuensis. On 20 March he was reforming abuses; ’ hence ‘ he left things as 
seized with pleurisy at night, and quickly he found them.’ He had nothing of Bram- 
eank; his last words referred to his ‘ sins of hall’s statesmanlike grasp of affaire, and his 
omission.’ He died on 31 March 1660. His measures of ecclesiastical legislation were 
body was embalmed, and was to have been academic. The blunder of the Irish articles 
buried in the Peterborough vault at Beigate. was not retrieved by the opposite blunder of 
Cromwell ordered a public funeral in "West- the Irish canons. Ilis reduction of opisco- 
tomster Abbey, making for the purpose a pacy took no account of the real difficulty, 
treasury grant (2 April) of 200/. (a fourth of the lay demand for a voice in church affairs, 
the actual cost). The interment took place His Augustinion theology commended him 
on 17 April in St. Erasmus’s Chapel, next to to the puritans, his veneration for antiquity 
the tomb of Ussher’s first master, Sir James to the high churchmen; no royalist suit 
Fullerton. Bernard preached the funeral passed him in his deferenco to the divine 
sermon to an immense concourse; the Angli- right of kings. All parties had confidence 
cim service was used at the grave, Payne in his character, and marvelled at hie learn*. 
Fisher [q. v.], Cromwell’e poet laureate, is ing. 

said to have recited on the same day a worth- Selden calls him ‘learned to a miracle’ 
less Latin elegy in the hall of OhristChuroh, (‘ ad miraculum doctus ’). To estimate his 
Oxford; as published (1068, fol.) it purports labours aright would bo tho work of a com- 
to be a commemoration of the anniversary of pany of experts. Hie loaruing was for uso; 
the funeral. There is no monument to and his topics wero suggested by tho oonl ro¬ 
ugher. The best likeness of him, according varsies of his age, which he was resolved to 
to Parr, was the portrait by Lely, at Shotover, probe to their roots in the ground of hist ory, 
engraved (1788) by Yertuej the Bodleian has a He told Evolyn (21 Aug. 1655) ‘ how great 
portrait dated 1644; Trinity College, Dublin, the loss of time was to Btudy much the 
has a portrait dated 1664; the National Por- eastern languages; that, oxcopting Hebrew, 
trait Galley has a portrait (in surplice) there was little fruit to be gathered of ex* 
ascribed to Lely and dated about 1666 * an ceading labour . . . the Arabic itsulf had 
anonymous portrait is at Armagh ( Cat. Third little considerable.’ His genius as a scholar 
loan Uvhib. No. 670). Engravings are vory was shown in his eyo for original sources, 
numerous; that by Vaughan (1647) was done and this on all subjects that he touohed. Ho 
at the expense, of Oxford University. All worked from manuscripts hitherto neglooted, 
represent him in plain skull-cap and large and brought to light the materials ho needed 
run. He was of middle height, erect and by personal research, and by corroBpondonce 
well made, of fresh complexion, and wore with continental scholars and with agents in 
moustache and short beard. the east. Younger scholars, like Francis 

Ussher toarried m 1614 Phoebe (tf. 1664), Quarles [q. y.], were employed as his aids and 
only daughter of Luke Challoner, D.D. (her amanuenses, As a writer, his passion for 
portrait^ formerly at Shotover, was exhibited exactness (which mado him extremely sensi* 
in the National Portrait Exhibition, 1866), tive on the subject of unauthorised publico* 
and had issue an only child, Elizabeth. She lion) exhibits itself in his Uso of materials, 
was baptised on 19 Sept. 1619 at St. Dun- 


Burnet’s eulogy of Ussher is warm and 
discriminating: ‘No man had a better soul.’ 
‘Love of the world seemed not ... in his 


etan'e-in-the-East, and married in 1641 Sir 
Timothy Tyrrell (dt 28 Oct. 1701, aged 83) 
of Oakley, Buckinghamshire, afterwards of 
Shotover, Oxfordshire. She died in 1698, 
and was buried at Oakley (Wright's copy 
of her epitaph is incorrect); James Tyrrell 
(1642-1718) [q. v.] was the eldest of her 
twelve children; her sixth daughter, Elea¬ 
nor, was the wife of Charles Blount Tq. v.l, 
the deist. 


is sources toll their story in their 
own words, incorporating them into his text 
with clear but sparing comment. Few faults 
have been found with his acouraoy; his con* 
elusions have been mended by further appli¬ 
cation of his own methods. Ilis merits as 
an investigator of early Irish history are 
acknowledged by his countrymen of all 
parties; his)contributions to the history of 
the creed’ and to the treatment of tho Igua* 
tian problem are recognised by modern scho* 
lore as of primary value; his chronology is 
still the Btuudard adopted in oditions of the 
English Bible. 
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Ussher's library was offered for sale after 
his death. On 12 June 1656 Cromwell, by 
an order in council, referred it to John 
Owen, D.D., Joseph Caryl, and Peter Sterry, 
to certify what part was * fltt to be bought 
by the state,’ and meantime stopped the 
sale. The whole library was purchased for 
2,200 1., raised in part by contributions 
from tho army in Ireland. The library was 
sent, by way of Chester, to Dublin, and 
lodged in the castle, the intention being to 
place it in Cork House, as a library for the 
New College then projected. The statement 
that it was negligently kept appears to be 
groundless. In 1601 the library was de¬ 
posited in Trinity Oollego, Dublin, as the 
gift of Charles II. 

Ussher’s complete ‘Works,’ with ‘life,’ 
were published at Dublin, 1847-64, 8vo, 17 
vols., the first fourteen volumes edited by 
Charles Richard Elrington fa, v.l, the re¬ 
mainder by James Ilenthorn Todd [q. t.], the 
index Iw William Reeves, D.D. [a. v.] Edi¬ 
tions of separate works, many of them edited 
by foreign as well as by English Scholars, 
are very numerous. The following is a list 
of original editions, omitting single sermons: 
1. ‘ Gravissim® Qumstionis de Cbristianorum 
Ecclesiarum . .. Successione et Statu His- 
torica Explicatio,’ 1613, 4to; the edition 
1678, 4to, has additions by Ussher, though 
this is denied by Smith. 2. *A Discourse 
of the Religion anciently professed by the 
Irish,’ Dublin, 1623, 4to; enlarged, London, 
1631, 4to. 3. ‘ An Answer to ... A lesuite 
in Ireland,’ 1626, 4to (in reply to Malone's 
challenge). 4. ‘ Gotteschalci et Fredestina- 
tiansB Oontroversi® ., . Historia,’ Dublin, 
1631, 4to. 6. ‘ A Speech ... in the Gastle- 
Ohamber at Dublin,’ 1631, 4to (delivered 
22 Nov. 1622), 6. ‘Veterum Epistolarum 
Hibernicarum Sylloge,’ Dublin, 1632, 4to. 
7. ‘ Immanuel, or tbe Mysterie of the In¬ 
carnation,’ Dublin, 1638, 4to. 8, ‘ Britan- 
nicarum Eccleaiarum Antiquitatea . . . 
inserta est . . . a Pelagio . . . induct® 
Ilsereseos Historia,’ Dublin, 1639,4to j en¬ 
larged, London, 1677, fol. 9. ‘The Juge- 
ment of Doctor Rainoldes touching the 
Originall of Episcopacy . . . confirmed,’ 
Oxford, 1641, 4to. 10. ‘The Originall of 
Bishops,’ Oxford, 1641, 4to, 11. ‘A Geo- 
graphicall and Historicall Disquisition 
touching the Asia properly so called,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1641, 4to. 12. ‘Polycarpi et Ignatii 
Epistol®,’ Oxford, 1644, 4to. 13, ‘The 
Principles of Christian Religion,’ 1644,12mo 
(apparently not published by Ussher). 

14. 1 A Body of Divinitie,’ 1646, fol.; pub¬ 
lished by John Downham or Downame [q.v.] 
under Ussher's name, and often reprinted as 


bis; it was part of a manuscript ‘lent abroad 
to divers in scattered sheets, and described 
by Ussher (letter of 13 May 1645) as * a 
kinde of common place book ... in divers 
places dissonant from my own judgment;’ 
subsequent editions have some corrections. 

15. ‘ Appendix Ignatiana,’ 1647, 4to. 

16. _' De Roman® Ecclesim Symbolo Apo- 
stolico . . . Diatriba,’ 1647,4to; prefixed is a 
portrait of Ussher, engraved by order 
(10 March 1644-5) of the convocation of 
Oxford University, and meant to be pre¬ 
fixed to No 12. 17. ‘ De Macedonum et 
Asianorum Anno Solari Dissertatio,’ 1648, 
8vo. 18, ‘Annalium Pars Prior,’1660, fol.; 
combined with No. 20 as ‘Annales Yeteris 
Testament!,’ 1659, fol. 19. ‘De Textus 
Hebroici . . . variantibus lectionibus ad 
Ludovicum Cappellum Epistola,’ 1662, 4to. 
20. * Annalium Pars Posterior,’ 1654, fol.; 
Nos. 18 and 20 were translated, with addi¬ 
tions, as ‘ The Annals of the World. ..to the 
beginning of the Emperor Vespasian’s Reign,’ 
1658, fol. 21. ‘De Grama Septuaginta Inter- 
pre turn Versions Syntagma,’1666,4to. Pos¬ 
thumous were: 22. ‘TheJudgementofthelate 
Archbishop of Armagh ... i. Of the Ex¬ 
tent of Christ’s Death,. . . ii. Of the Sabbath. 
.. . ili. Of the Ordination in other Reformed 
Churcbes,’ 1668, 8vo. 23. ‘The Judgement 
... of the present See of Rome,’ 1659, 8vo 
(on Rev. xviii. 4) ; this and the preceding 
were edited by Bernard from early papers 
by Ussher. 24. ‘ Eighteen Sermons,’ 1059, 
4to ; enlarged, ‘Twenty Sermons,’ 1677,fol. 
(from notes of his Oxford sermons in 1640), 
25. ‘ Clironologia Sacra,’ Oxford, 1660, 4to; 
edited by Thomas Barlow [q. v.] 26. ‘The 
Power communicated by God to the Prince,’ 
1861, 8vo ; edited by James Tyrrell. 
27. ‘ Historia Dogmatica Controversi® inter 
Orthodoxos et Pontiilcios de Scripturis,’ 
1690, 4to; edited by Henry Wharton. 

Two speeches by UBstier, on the ‘ king’s 
supremacy ’ ond on the ‘ duty of subjects to 
supply the king's necessities,’ were printed 
in Bernard’s ‘ Olavi Trabales,’ 1661,4to. An 
‘ Epistola ’ by Ussher is in Buxtorf’s * Cata- 
lecta Philologico-theologica,’ 1707, 8vo. 
Ohorles Vallaneey [q. vij in ‘ Collectanea 
de Rebus Hibernicis,’ 1770, i., published 
Ussher’s treatise (1009) on * Corhes,Erenacha, 
and Termon Lands,’ which had been used 
by Sir Henry Spelmon [q. v] in bis ‘ Glos¬ 
sary.’ In the ‘ Collectanea Cfuriosa,’ 1781, i., 
John Gutch fa. v.] published two tracts by 
Ussher on ‘ the first establishment of Eng¬ 
lish laws and parliaments in Ireland,’ and 
‘ when and how far the imperial laws were 
received by the old Irish.’ A collection of 
Ussher’s ‘Strange and Remarkable Pro- 
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pUecies and Predictions/ 16/8, 4tOj is a 
curious but untrustworthy production, often 
reprinted. 

[The Life of Ussher, with Puneral Sermon, 
1656, by Bernard, his chaplain, who had inown 
him from 1824, is reprinted with additions of 
his own by Clarke, in Lives of Thirty-Two Eng¬ 
lish Divines. 1677, pp. 277 sq. The Life, 1086, 
by Bichard Parr, D.D. [q. ▼.], also his chaplain, 
who had known him irom 1043, adds some 
particulars, hut is chiefly valuable for its rich 
collection of Ussher's Correspondence. The 
Vita, 1700, by William Dillingham, the Vita, 
1707, by Thomas Smith, the article in the Bio- 
graphia Britannioa, and the Life, 1812, by John 
Aikin, add little. Elrington's Life, 1848, and 
the enlarged collection of letters published by 
Ellington in the Works, supersede previous 
sources. Some further particulars are in 
W. Ball Wright's Ussher Memoirs, 1880. See 
also Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss) ; Harris’s Ware, 
1780, voi. i.; Beyle's Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique, 1740, iv. 280; Granger's Biographical 
Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 162; Bawdon Papers 
(Berwick), 1819; Mant’s Hist, of the Church ot 
Ireland, 1840, vol. i.; Beid's Hist. Presb. 
Church in Ireland (Killon), 1867, vol. i.; Mit¬ 
chell and Struthers's Minutes of Westminster 
Assembly, 1874; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Begisters, 1876, p. 129; Uiwiek’s Noncon¬ 
formity in Hertfordshire, 1884, p. 746; Stubbs’s 
Hist. University of Dublin, 1889; Urwick’s 
Early Hist. Trinity College, Dublin, 1892; 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser.lv. 3.] A. G, 

USSHER, Sra THOMAS (1779-1848), 
rear-admiral, horn, in 1779, was eldest son of 
Dr. Henry Ussher [q. v.] by his -wife Mary 
(Bume). He entered the navy in January 
1791 on hoard the Squirrel on the home 
station and on the west coast of Africa; 
afterwards, in the Invincible, ho was pre¬ 
sent in the action of 1 June 1794; and 
in 1796-6 was successively in the Prince 
George, Glory, and Thunderer, flagships of 
Sir Hugh Cloberry Christian [q. v.], by whom 
he was appointed acting lieutenant of the 
Minotaur. In that capacity he served on 
shore with a party of seamen at the reduction 
of St. Lucia in May 1796. Ho was after¬ 
wards acting lieutenant of the Pelican brig, 
was confirmed in the rank on 17 July 1797) 
■was repeatedly engaged with the French or 
Spanish privateers, and on 6 April 1798, in 
attempting to cut out one lying in the Augus¬ 
tine River near Cumberland Harbour (Guata- 
namo) in Cuba, he was severely wounded in 
the right thigh. While in the Pelican he is 
said to have been in upwards of twenty boat 
engagements with the enemy. In May 1799 
he was appointed to the Trent, and m her 
returned to England in September 1800. 
The effect of his many wounds obliged him 


to remain on shore for some months; but in 
June 1801 he was appointed to command 
tko Nox cutter, stationed at Weymouth in 
attendance on the king. In September 1803 
he commanded the Joseph cutter, and in 
April 1804 the Oolpoys brig attached to the 
fleet off Brest under Admiral (Sir William) 
Cornwallis [q.v.l His vigilance and energy 
in quest of intelligence repeatedly obtained 
the admiral's approval. Later on the Coipoye 
was employed m the Bay of Biscay anti on 
the north const of Spain, till on 18 Oct. 1806 
Ussher was promoted to the rank of com¬ 
mander and appointed to the Redwing 
sloop, in which lie was chiefly employed in 
protecting the trade against the Spanish 
gunboats and privateers near Gibraltar. On 
this service he was repeatedly ongaged with 
the gunboats or armed vosBelB, often against 
a great numerical superiority, and especially 
on 7 May 1808, noor Cape Trafalgar, when 
he fell in with seven armed vossels convoy¬ 
ing twelve coasters. Of the nineteen, three 
only escaped, eight of the othors being sunk 
and eight taken; the loss of mon to tlio 
enemy in killod, drowned, and prisoners, 
was returned as 240. On Lord Oolling- 
wood’s roport of this and other gallant ser¬ 
vices, Ussher was promoted to post rank by 
commission dated 24 May 1808. On his 
return home he was entertained at Dublin 
at a public dinner, and presented with the 
freodom of the city. 

In 1809 he commanded the Leyden in the 
operations in the Scheldt; and m 1811-12 
the 26-gun frigate Hyacinth in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where, on 29 April 1812, ho led a 
boat attack against soveral pvivatoors moored 
in the port of Malaga, and, in face of a mur¬ 
derous musketry fire from the shore, which 
killed or wounded 08 out of 349, brought 
out two of the largest privatoors, and did 
what damage he could to the others. Al¬ 
though the enterprise was not fully success¬ 
ful, the commnndcr-in-chiof and the ad¬ 
miralty signified their entire approval of 
Ussher’s oonduot, and in October ho was 
moved to the Euryalus of thirty-six guns, 
from which, in February 1818, ho was again 
moved to tlio Undaunted. In both of thoso 
he was employed in tko hlookado of Toulon 
and along the south coast, of Franco. In 
April 1814, boing in the Undaunted close 
to Marseilles, a deputation, consisting of 
the mayor and chief mon of the city, came 
on board to acquaint him of Napoleon’s 
abdication and of the formation of a pro¬ 
visional government. AlmoBt immediately 
afterwards he received instructions to pre¬ 
pare to convoy tko ex-emperor to Elba, and 
at Fr&jus on 28 April received him on board. 
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On the SOth he anchored at Porto Ferrajo, 
and on 3 May Napoleon landed. The IJn- 
daunted remained at Elba till the ex-em¬ 
peror's baggage had been landed from the 
transports, ana then sailed for Genoa. In 
the end of June Ussher was moved into the 
Duncan of seventy-four guns, in which he 
shortly afterwards returned to England. On 
4 June 1816 he was nominated a C.B.; on 
2 Dec. 1815 was awarded a pension of 200/. 
a year for wounds; on 24 July 1830 was 
appointed equerry to Queen Adelaide, and 
in 1831 was made a K.C.H. and was 
knighted. From 1831 to 1888 he was suc¬ 
cessively superintendent of the dockyards at 
Bermuda and Halifax; he was promoted to 
be rear-admiral on 9 Nov. 1846, and in July 
1847 was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Queenstown, where he died on 6 Jan. 184S. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Foster of Grove House, Buckinghamshire, 
and left issue two daughters and three sons, 
of whom the eldest, Thomas Neville, chargfi 
d’affaires at Hayti, died on 18 April 1885 j 
tho second, Sydney Henry, died a captain 
in the navy in 1863; the third, Edward Pel- 
lew Hammett, a lieutenant-colonel (retired) 
in the royal marines in 1878. 

TJs9lier wrote ‘A Narrative of Events 
connected with the first Abdication of 
Napoleon, his Embarkation at Frfejus and 
Voyage to Elba . . . and a Journal of his 
. . . March to Paris as narrated by Colonel 
Laborde ’ (Dublin, 1841,8vo; reprinted with 
portrait and memoir in ‘Napoleon's Last 
Voyages,’ 1895). 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, p. 2081; 
O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Marshall’s Hoy. 
Nav. Biogr. v. (suppl. pt. i.) 317 ; Gent. Mag. 
1848, i. 435.] J. K. L. 

TJTENHOVE, JOHN (d.1666), reformer, 
second son of Nicholas Utenhove by bis 
second wife Elizabeth de Grutere, was a 
native of Ghent, where his family had for 
centuries held a high position. Becoming a 
protestant, he quitted Flanders in 1644. 
Through his half-brother, Charles Utenhove, 
an amanuensis of Erasmus, he bsoame ac¬ 
quainted with John Laski or h Losco [q. v.], 
with whom Charles had travelled to Italy 
from Basle in October 1626. In the Bummer 
of 1648 Utenhove came to England from 
Straaburg in. advance of Laski, and co-ope¬ 
rated with him in the organisation of the 
‘ strangers’ chinches ’ in London and Canter¬ 
bury. It was on his recommendation that 
ValArand Poullain, a gentleman of Lille, 
was brought over from Straaburg as pastor 
of the French-speaking protestant exiles at 
Canterbury. Poullain organised an offshoot 
from this community at GlaBtonbury, under 


the patronage of Lord-protector Somer¬ 
set. To Glastonbury Utenhove sent the 
Flemish and Walloon weavers, who intro¬ 
duced the manufacture of broadcloth and 
blankets in the west of England. John 
Hooper [q. v,], who employed Utenhove on 
a mission to Bullinger in April 1649, writes 
of him in the highest terms. He left Eng¬ 
land with Laski in 1663, but returned at 
the accession of Elizabeth, and took a 
leading part in affairs as ‘ first elder ’ of the 
Dutch church. He died in London in 1605, 
leaving a widow (Anna de Grutere de Lan- 
noy) and three children. 

Of his writings the most important is 
‘ Simplex et Fidelia Narratio de . . . Bel- 
garum aliorumque Peregrinorum in Anglia 
Ecclesia,’ Basle, 1660,8vo. His translations 
of Psalms into Dutch verse appeared from 
time to time, the most complete edition 
being ‘ LXIIII Pealmen end andei Ghesan- 
ghen,' Emden, 1661, 8vo. Laski’s London 
‘ Catechismus’ [distinct from the Emden 
one) is known only in the Flemish version 
by Utenhove, printed at London in 1651. 

[Utenhove’s Narratio, 1560 ; Pijper’s Jan 
Utenhove, 1883; Strype’s Eccles. Memorials, n. 
i.; Strype's Grindal; Original Letters (Parker 
Soc.), 1846 i. 55 sq., 1847 ii. 663 eq.; Dalton's 
John A Lsbco (Evans), 1886; Buisson’s Sebostlen 
Caatellion, 1892.] A. G. 

UTHER PENDRAGON, father of 
King Arthur, [See under Abtituk.] 

UTBED (1315 P-1396), Benedictine theo¬ 
logian. [See Uhtedd.] 

UTTERSON, EDWARD VERNON 
(1776 P-1866), literary antiquary, bom in 
1776 or 1778, was the eldest son of John 
Utterson of Faieham, Hampshire. He was 
educated at Eton and at Trinity nail, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he entered in 1794, was ad¬ 
mitted pensioner on 17 Feb. 1798, and 
graduated LL.B. in 1801. On 31 Oct. 1794 
he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and on 
1 Feb. 1802 he was called to the bar. He 
ractised in the court of chancery, and in 
810 was described as of ‘1 Elm Court, 
Temple, horns circuit, equity draughtsman 
(Law List, 1810). In 1816 he was appointed 
one of the six clerks in chancery; beheld 
the office until its abolition in 1842, being 
allowed after his retirement to retain his full 
salary. He employed his leisure in collect¬ 
ing and editing rare early English works. 
In 1807 he was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and was an original member 
of the ltoxhurghe Club, founded in 1812. 
From about 1835 he resided first at New¬ 
port and then at Beldornie Tower, Pelham 
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Field, Hyde, Isle of Wight, "where he set up 
the ' Beldomie Press.’ 

He died at Brighton, aged 80, on 14 July 
185 6. In St. Thomas’s Church, Ryde, are 
memorial tablets to him and his wife, Sarah 
Elizabeth Brown, who died, aged 69, on 
22 Sept. 1851, leaving a family. 

Among the more important works edited 
by Utterson are : 1. ‘ Virgilius, This Boke 
treatetk of the Lyfe of Virgilius, and of his 
Deth, and many Mawayles that he did in 
hys Lyfetyme, by Wliyckcrafte and Nygro- 
mancy, thorough the helps of the Devyls of 
Hell,’ London, 1812, 8vo. 2. ‘The History 
of the Valiant Knight Arthur of Little 
Britain. A Romance of Chivalry. Originally 
translated from the French by John Bour- 
ohier, Lord Berners,’ London, 1814, 4to. 
This superb edition is illustrated with a 
series of plates contained in a valuable 
manuscript of the original romance. S. 

* Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry: re- 
pnblished principally from early printed 
copies in the Black Letter,’ 2 vols. London, 
1817, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Little Book of Ballads,’ 
Newport, I.W., 1830, 8vo, dedicated and 
presented to the Roxburghe Club. 6. ‘ Kyng 
Roberd of Oysylle,’ a poem, London, 1839, 
Svo. 

His reprints at tho Beldornie Press, 1840- 
1843, usually limited to a very small number 
of copies, are as follows: 6. Barneflelde's 

* Cynthia,’ 1693. 7. ‘ Zeplieria,’ an amatory 

jpoem, 1694. 8. ‘Diella: CerLaine Sonnets. 
By R. L.,’ 1690. 9. Thomas Bastard’s 

‘ Chrestoleros. Seuen Bookes of Epigramos,' 
1698. 10. 1 Skialetheia, or A Shadows of 
Truth in certaine Epigrams and SatyTes,’ 
by Edward Guilpin, 1699. 11. ‘Micro- 

cynicon: Sixo Snarling Satyres,’ 1699. 12, 
‘ Looke to it: for lie Stabbe ye,’ by Samuel 
Rowlands, 1604. 13. ‘The XII Wonders 
of the World,’ by John Maynard, 1611, 
14. ‘The Knave of Cluhbs,’ by Rowlands, 
1611. 16. ‘ Knave of Harts,’ by Rowlands, 
1613. 16. ‘The Melancholia Knight,’ by 

Rowlands, 1616. 17. ‘More ICnaues yetr 
The Knaues of Spades aud Diamonds,’ by 
Rowlands, n.d. 18. ‘Certain Elegies done 
by Sundrie Excellent Wits,’ 1620. 19. ‘ The 
Night Raven, by Rowlands, 1620. 20. ‘ Good 
Newes and Baa Newes,’ bvRowlands, 1622, 
21. ‘ Songs and Sonnets, by Patrieke Hannay,’ 
1622. 

[Addit, MS. 28664, ff, 180-2; Dibdin’sLiterary 
Reminiscences, up. 278, 297, 316, 823, 374, 370, 
469, 626, 629; Law Lists, 1806-43; Lincoln’s 
Inn Records, 1896, i. 661 j Gont. Mag. 1858, ii. 
262; G-raduati Cantabr. (Romilly); Lovelace's 
Poems (Hazlitt), p. 168; Lowndes’s Bibl. Brit. 
■(Bohn); Martin's Privately Printed Books, 2nd 
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edit. p. 199 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor, i. 6,37; 
Proc. Soc. Antiq. (1859), iv. 61, 62 ; Stapylton's 
Eton School Lists (1803), p. 13; information 
from Mr. A. W. W. Dale of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Mr. II. H. Pollard.] T. C. 

UVEDALE or Wooduaxl, JOHN 
(d. 1649 P), contractor and official, sprang, 
according to a sixteenth-century manuscript 
formerly preserved at his seat of Marrigg or 
Marrick Priory, Yorkshire, from the same 
parent stock as that of tho family of Uvedale 
of Titsey, Surrey,and Wickham, 1 Lnmpshire. 
The name of John’s family, however, which 
had its origin in 1 the norths count rie,’ was at 
first Woddall or Wooddehall, and the affilia¬ 
tion of John Woodhall or Woddall with tho 
aucient family of Uvedale of Titsey aud 
Wickham is ‘ purely legendary,’ though John 
himself alwayssigncd his name Uvodale. On 
17 Aug. 1488, as ‘ John Uvedale,’ he was 
commissioned to provide wagons, carte, 
horses, and oxen for tho carriage of the royal 
household (OasirnuLL, Materials , ii. 345), 
aud probably he was ontrusted with the 
commissariat at Floddeu (September 1613). 
His discharge of his duties in this capacity 
was sufficiently meritorious to rocommoud 
him to Henry VIH for promotion to the dig¬ 
nity of esijiure and for an augmentation to 
tho coat-oi-arms of Uvedale, which ho seems 
to have assumed with the consent of Sir 
William Uvedale [q. v.] That his claim to 
the name of Uvedale and to kinship with 
Sir William’B family was already of some 
standing appears from the commission of 
1488, and he afterwards strengthened the 
connection by making himself useful to that 
family in a matter of business (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, iv. ii. 4313-0). 

In 1616 he obtained the place of clerk of 
the polls in tho receipt of the exchequer, 
with a life pension of 177. 10s. per annum, 
perhaps through the influence of Thomas 
Howard, first duko of Norfolk, to whoso 
will, dated 31 May 1620, he was a witness 
(Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, 1820j ii. 004), 
Probably while holding this post his atten¬ 
tion was directed to the profits to be derived 
from crown leases of mines, speculations in 
which he afterwards engaged. In 1626 he 
was appointed secretary to llenry VIH’s 
son, the Duke of Richmond (Henry Fitzroy 
[q.v.l), who. at the age of six had boon nomi¬ 
nated the king’s lieutenant-gonoral north of 
the Trent (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
iv. 392). In 1628 Uvedale seems to have 
been recalled by Wolsey, who employed him 
to represent his views on Irish polioy to 
Heniy VIII, at the time absent from London 
(tb. ii. 130). In September 1688 he was 
secretary to Queen Anne Boloyn (ib. 1176), 
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his preferment being probably due to Crom¬ 
well. In January 1535 be received a grant 
of the suppressed hospital of Newton Garth, 
Yorkshire (jib. viii. 149, 30). It is probable 
that about this time he was retransferred 
to the office of secretary of the Duke of Kieh- 
mond’s council in the north (ib. xi. 164, 4). 
On Richmond’s death in July 1636, Uvedale 
became secretary to the council in the north, 
and as such assisted in the examinations of 
the northern rebels and seditious persons 
in 1637-8 (ib. xn. i. 615, 870, 917, 991, 
ii. 316, 369, 1, 5, 422, 918, xm, i. 865, 
487, 633, 668, 1326, 1428; State Papers, 
Henry VIH, y. 86). In May 15S7 he was 
placed upon the special commission for taking 
indictments for treason in Yorkshire (ib. xn, 
i. 1207). Perhaps byway of regularising his 
position he was put on the commission of 
the peace for the three Ridings of Yorkshire 
in 1638 (ib. 1619, 38, 39, 40); for the "West 
and North Ridings in 1639 (id. XIr. i. 1192, 
1354); and for the North Riding in 1540 
(ib. xv. 942, cf. 612). "While in the north 
the members of the council generallyresided 
together in the deanery of York (ib. xm. ii. 
768). Hera Uvedale became on terms of 
great intimacy with Thomas Howard, second 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] (ib. xii. 291, 1192). 
The duke, in advising Henry as to the recon¬ 
stitution of the council of the north, wrote, 
* Wodall is fit to he secretary 1 (State Papers, 
Hen. VIH, v. 108). He appears to have 
been a full councillor as well as secretary, 
but his signature always occupies the last 
place among those of the councillors. Mean¬ 
while Uvedale received marks of the favour 
of Cromwell, whose ‘ old, true, and steadfast 
friend’he declared himself to be (Letters 
and Papers, xn, ii. 1192). 

Uvedale, however, disliked his position in 
the north as intensely as his friend the Duke 
of Norfolk himself (ib. xn. ii. 291, 1192), 
and on 10 Dec. 1637 vainly begged Crom¬ 
well to find him some place under the king 
or with the prince; he ‘had rather serve 
there for 40/. a year than here for 100/.’ (ib. 
p. 1192). On 15 Sept. 1639 he, together 
with Leonard Bekwyth, acted as royal com¬ 
missioner to take the surrender of the priory 
of Marrick (id. 175), and he was similarly 
employed in the same month at the priories 
of Swine and Nunkeeling (ib. 141,147). 

On 80 Sept. 1589 Uvedale was despatched 
by the president of the Council, Holgate, 
bishop of Llandaff, to inform Cromwell of 
the condition of affairs in the north (ib. 
249). Returning northwards at the dose of 
the year, he was again employed to take 
surrenders of religious houses—of Watton 
Priory on 9 Dec., and of Malton Priory on 


11 Dec. 1639, Uvedale was put in posses¬ 
sion of Marrick priory on 25 March 1541, 
though no formal lease was delivered till the 
following 6 June, and it was only after 
litigation with other claimants that his full 
ownership was acknowledged. 

In June 1640 Uvedale's patron, Cromwell, 
fell. In 1642 Uvedale was appointed one of 
a council of four to advise the Earl of Rut¬ 
land as to the Scottish borders. "While there 
he was appointed treasurer of the garrisons 
of the north. In 1545, on the furtherrecon- 
stitution of the council of the north (State 
Papers, Henry VIH, v. 403), Uvedale was 
again appointed secretary and keeper of the 
signet (cf. Letters andPapersof Henry Till, 
xxi. ii. 915, 1016), end also sworn a master 
of chancery for taking recognisances. Late 
in 1545 Uvedale replaced Sir Ralph Sadleir 
as ‘ trensourer for payment of the gorryson 
and other thinges xn the northe.’ 

Uvedale’s will, dated 24 Oct. 1546, was 
proved by his son and executor, Alvered or 
Avery Uvedale, on 2 March 1649-60. He 
perhaps died early in the preceding January, 
the actB of the privy council for 28 Jan. 
1549-60 speaking of him as ‘late Threaaurer 
in the North.’ He married a lady named 
Brightman, and left, besides his son Avery, a 
daughter Ursula, married to Gilbert Cladon. 

[Brewer and Qairdner's Letters and Papats 
of Henry YIH; State Papers, Henry VIH, 
11 vole.; Acts of the Privy Council, 1542-47, 
1547-60; Collectanea Topographies et Genea¬ 
logies, v. 239-68; Surrey Archieological Collec¬ 
tions, iii. 60-9 ; Select Cases from the Court of 
Requests (Selden Soc. 1898).] 1. S. L. 

UVEDALE or UVEDALL, RICHARD 
(d. 1566), conspirator, was fourth son of Sir 
William Uvedale by Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of Thomaa Troyes of "Kilmeaton, 
Hampshire. Sir William Uvedale (1485- 
1524) [q.v.1 was his grandfather. Under his 
father^ will Richard received a provision of 
lands to the value of 20/. a year in Titsey, 
Ohelsham, Chevaliers, Tateaheld, Dowdales, 
Pekeham, and Camberwell. His three bro¬ 
thers, other than the eldest son, were simi¬ 
larly provided for, and on the deaths of two 
of them, John and Francis, before 1646 he 
became entitled to thei r shares. Towards 
the cloee of Henry "V ill’s reign Richard was 
appointed to the command of Yarmouth 
Castle in the Isle of Wight. He was closely 
allied to the party of the reformation, and 
in 1666 he became involved in Sir Henry 
Dudley’s plot to seize the Spanish silver 
in the exchequer and to drive the Spaniards 
from Queen Mary’s court. With Dudley, 
Uvedoll, if we may trust his confession, ‘had 
before that time had litle acquayntance’ 
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(State Papers, Dom, Mary, vii. 32). The in¬ 
termediary by whom he was drawn into the 
plot was John Throckmorton, one of the 
family settled at Cougkton, Warwickshire, 
with whom he appears to have had some 
earlier intimacy (tb. p. SO). According to 
Uvedall’s first confession, Throckmorton re¬ 
presented in January 1556 that Henry Dud¬ 
ley was anxious, on account of outlawry for 
debt, to leave the kingdom. Uvedall agreed 
to furnish him with a boat, in itself an oilenco 
against the law, since no subject might leave 
the kingdom without a royal license. At 
the moment of his embarkation Dudley dis¬ 
closed his plot to Uvedall. Uvedall promised 
to assist m the seizure of Portsmouth on 
Dudley’s return, but, according to his con¬ 
fession, repented immediately, and took no 
steps to redeem his promise, The plot was 
betrayed by Thomas White, one of tko con¬ 
spirators. Uvedall's arrest followed, and he 
was probably one of those ‘ divers odur gen- 
tyllmen’ who were carried to the Tower 
on 18 March, together with John Throck¬ 
morton, as recorded in Machyn's ‘Diary.’ 
His first examination took place on Monday, 
23 March, when he admitted having provided 
Dudley with a ferry-boat, but utterly denied 
all knowledge of the conspiracy. His confes¬ 
sion was made on 24 March, hut, nlthougli 
minute in detail, it makes no disclosure of 
the main outlines of tho plot. lie mado n 
fuller confession on the following day, and 
on 15, 18, and 24 April was further ex¬ 
amined, without giving much additional in¬ 
formation. 

On 21 April Uvedall and Throckmorton 
were sent lor trial at Southwark before a 
special commission, presided over by Sir 
Anthony Browne, viscount Montague, K.Q-. 
The indictment is set out in Appendix ii. of 
the fourth report of the deputy-keeper of the 
public records (p. 252). Uvedall pleaded 
not guilty, but was found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to be executed at 
Tyburn. The sentence was carried out on 
28 April, and Uvedall’s head was set up on 
London Bridge (Maohyn), His land in 
Hampshire had been already disposed of to 
John White, sheriff of the county of South¬ 
ampton (Acts of the Privy Council, 18 April 
1666). He does not appear to have been 
married. He invariably signed himself 
Bichard Uvedall. 

[State Papers, Dom. Mary, vii. 28, 30, 31, 
32, viii. 10, 28, 24; Leveson Gower's ‘Notices 
of the Family of Uvedale,’ Surrey Arch. Coll. iv. 
118. A general view of the conspiracy is given 
by J. A. Froude in Hiat, Angl. vol. vi. ch. xxxir, 
(Camden Soc, flfl); Verney Papers, pp. 50-78; 
cf, art. Kingston, Sia Anthony.) I, S. L. 


UVEDALE, EOBEltT (1042-1722), 
schoolmaster and horticulturist, son of 
llobert Uvedale of Westminster, a scion of 
the Dorset branch of tho family (Hutchins, 
Hist, of Dorset, 3rd ed. iii. 144 ot seq.), was 
born in the parish of St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, on 25 May 1012. Ho was educated 
at St. Peter’s Collogo, Westminster, under 
Dr. Bushy, having probably as oont omporaries 
Locke, Dryden (with whom he afterwards 
collaborated), and Leonard Plukenel [q. v.j. 
who speaks of him ( Phytoyraphia, 1001, 
tab. xxxii., sub fig. 6) as his ‘ eoudiscipulus.’ 
At ths funeral of Oliver Cromwoll in 1658 
Uvedale is said to have snatched one of the 
escutcheons from the bier of tho Protector, 
which was long preserved in his family ( Gant. 
Mag. 1793 p. 114, 1704 p. 19). In April 
1669 Uvedalowfts elected quoon’s scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his name boing 
then registered ns Udall( Wur, on and Pntr.Ll- 
hqhu, Quean’s Scholars at Westminster, 1862, 
p. 162, where ho is erroneously styled ‘an 
eminent schoolmastor at Pulliam ’), though 
on his graduation in 1002 it wns appa¬ 
rently onterod as Uvedall (Ltjaud, Gra~ 
duati Cantabrigianses, in which work his 
sons and grandsons appear as Uvodalo). lie 
was elected follow of Trinity College in 1064, 
and is said to have been first a, divinity 
fellow, and afterwards a law fellow, having 
‘ tho singular honour of carrying his point 
against a no loss powerful competitor than 
Sir Isaac Newton’ ( Correspondence of (Ri¬ 
chard Richardson, M.D., 1835, p. 16, note 
by Dawson Tumor). Dawson Turner re¬ 
lates that ‘the mastor, Dr. Barrow, de¬ 
clared in his favour, saying that, as they 
were oqual iu literary attainments, lio must 
give the prize to the senior.' Nowton was, 
however, elected follow in October 1607, and 
Barrow did not become master until 1072. 

Bctwoon 1683 and 1005 Uvedale became 
master of the grammar school at Enfield, 
Middlesex, and took a loaso of tho manor- 
house commonly called Queen Elizabolh’s 
Palace (now the Palace School), in ordor to 
take boarders, During tho outbreak of the 
plague in 1065 tho wholo of Uvedalo’s house¬ 
hold escaped the disease, owing, it was 
thought, to thoir inhaling the vaponr of 
vinegar poured over a red-hot brick. Tradi- 
tion assigns to 1670 or thereabouts tl\o 
planting of the still flourishing Euflold cedar, 
which is said to have boon brought (o Uve¬ 
dale from Mount Lebanon by ono of his for¬ 
mer pupils. In 1676 it was mado a ground 
of complaint against Uvedale that ho neg¬ 
lected the grammar school for his hoarders, 
his opponents making the further curious 
charge against him of having obtained an 
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appointment as an actor and comedian at 
the Theatre Royal from the lord chamber¬ 
lain to protect himself from the execution of 
a "writ (Ltsohs, Environs of London, ii. 285), 
Among bis pupils were Henry, third lord 
Coleraine ; Francis, earl of Huntingdon ; 
Robert, viscount Kilmorey, who died at the 
school in 1717; Sir Jeremy Sambroke, Wil¬ 
liam Sloane, and another nephew of Sir 
Hans (Sloane MS. 4004), Uvedale, who 
had proceeded M.A. in 1066, became LL.D, 
of Cambridge in 1082, and was invited to 
contribute the life of Dion to the translation 
of Plutarch, edited by Dryden, Somers, and 
others, published between 1683 and 1686. 
Uvcdale’s portion appeared in 1684. 

A 8 a horticulturist Uvedale earned a 
reputation for his skill in cultivating exotics, 
being one of the earliest possessors of hot¬ 
houses in England. In an ‘ Account of seve¬ 
ral Gardens near London’ written by J. Gib¬ 
son in 1091 (Arehteoloyia, 1794, xii. 188), the 
writer says: ‘ Dr. Uvedale of Enfield is a 
great lover of plants, and, having an extra¬ 
ordinary art in managing them, is become 
master of the greatest and choicest collection 
of exotic greens that is perhaps anywhere in 
this land. His greens take up six or seven 
houses or roomsteads. His orange-trees 
and largest myrtles fill up his biggeBt 
house, and ... those more nice and ciuious 
plants that need closer keeping are in 
warmer rooms, and some of them stoved 
when he thinks fit. His flowers are choice, 
his stock numerous, and his culture of them 
very methodical and curious.’ In 1096 his 
neighbour, Archbishop Tillotson, appointed 
Uvedale to the rectory of Orpington, Kent, 
with the chapelry of St. Mary Cray, hut he 
appears not to have resided. In Nichols's 
‘Literary Illustrations’ (iii, 321-61) are 
sixty letters from Uvedale to Dr. Rioliard- 
6on of North Bierley, bearing date between 
1696 and 1721, mainly referring to tbe ex¬ 
change of plants. In May 1699 he writes 
of seventeen of his household having bad 
the small-pox within the preceding three 
months, eleven, including six of his own 
children, beingdown together; andin Decem¬ 
ber 1721, when over seventy-nine, he speaks 

> being' 

about four ot five miles every day before 
dinner in [his] chariot,’ and his chief re¬ 
maining pleasure consisting ‘ in turning 
over’ his ‘ Hortus Siccus,’ He died at En¬ 
field on 17 Aug. 1722, and was buried in 
the parish church. 

Uvedale married Mary (1666-1740), second 
daughter of Edward Stephens of Charring- 


ton, Gloucestershire, granddaughter of Sir 
Matthew Hale. By her he had five daugh¬ 
ters and three sons: Robert Uvedale, D.D., 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, vicar 
of Enfield from 1721 till his death in 1731; 
James Uvedale, 11,A., rector of Bishop's 
Cleeve, Gloucestershire ; and Samuel Uve¬ 
dale, B.A., rector of Barking, Suffolk, and 
father of Admiral Samuel Uvedale (d. 1808), 
who served with Rodney. 

After his death Uvedale’s growing plants 
were mostly sold to Sir Robert Walpole for 
his collection at Houghton (Loudoh, Arbo- 
}'efu»i,p. 61), while his herbarium,in fourteen 
thick volumes, forms vols. 302-15 of the 
Sloane collection. It contains plants not 
only from Shernrd, Richardson, Petiver, 
Plukeuef, Robart, Rand, Dale, Doody, Sloane, 
and Du Bois, but also from Toumefort, Mag- 
nol, Vaillant, and other continental botanists, 
carefully labelled by Uvedale, who was ob¬ 
viously a botanist, and not, as Dawson Tur¬ 
ner suggests (loc. cit.), merely a florist. Peti¬ 
ver founded a genus Uvedalia in Uvedale’s 
honour, which, however, became Polymnia 
Th-edalta of Linn5, and Robert Brown gave 
the same name to a group merged by De 
Candolle in the genus Mimvlus, one species 
being unhappily named M. Uvedalia. 

Thomas Uvedaub ( Jl. 1712), brother of 
the preceding, published in an English 
translation ‘ Memoirs of Philip de Commes,’ 
London, 2 vols. 1712, 8vo (2nd ed. 1720; 
reissued in ‘ Military Classics/ 1817). He 
resided at Hampton Wick, and there are 
two letters from him to Sloane in the British 
Museum (Sloane MS. 4064), and some 
plants, endorsed as from ‘Dr. Uvedale, 
Hampton Court,’ in the twelfth volume of 
Sloaue’s ‘ Herbarium.’ 

[Robinson’s Hist, of Enfidd, pp. 103-18; 
Journal of Botany, 1891, pp. 9-18, and other 
authorities there cited.] Ch 9. B. 

UVEDALE, Sir WILLIAM (1455- 
1524), soldier and courtier, of Wickham, 
Hampshire, was the son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Uvedale of Wickham, and of Titsey, 
Surrey, high sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 
1437 and 1464, The family name appears 
from the oldest deeds to have been D’Ovedale 
or D’Ouvedale. Other variations of the name 
areUvedaU,Uvedail,Vuedall, Udoll, Wood- 
all, and Woodhail. A writer in a sixteenth- 
century manuscript [see Uvedale, John], 
desirous of identifying the Uvedale family 
with that of Wodehall, Cumberland, says, 

‘ Thei coll the name Woddall, and some call 
it Udall, and some Wodhall.’ 

William was bom in 1456, and on 10 May- 
1483 was appointed to the command of Por- 
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Chester Castle and town. On 6 June of the 
same year he was summoned to receive knight¬ 
hood at the coronation of Edward V, which, 
though fixed for 22 June, was never solem¬ 
nised. In 1484 he was attainted of treason 
by Richard III. On 19 Jan, 14So he obtained 
a'pardon; but that he remained hostile to 
Richard Ill’s government may perhaps be 
inferred from the fact that Henry VII, shortly 
after his accession, appointed him an esquire 
of the body. On 29 Nov. 1489 Uvedale was 
created knight of the Bath. He was high 
sheriff of Hampshire in 1480,1487, and 1493. 
In 1488 he was a commissioner of musters 
for the county, doubtless for the war against 
France. He was frequently on the commis¬ 
sions of the peace for Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, the Welsh marches, Glou¬ 
cestershire, and Herefordshire, and on 7 March 
1610 was nominated a member of the council 
of Wales. On S July 1612 he was appointed 
one of a commission of six to inquire into 
insurrections in Wales. In 1617 he was 
nominated a commissioner to report the 
cases of inclosure in Herefordshire, Wor¬ 
cestershire, and Gloucestershire. Of the re¬ 
turns of this commission all that remains is 
a transcript of selected cases preserved among 
the Lonsdowne manuscripts in the British 
Museum (i. pp. 173-4, 182-4), which were 
printed among the transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society for 1893. Sir William 
Uvedale received several marks of favour 
from Henry VIII (JRawlinson MSS. Bodl. 
Libr. B. 238). In 1622, when war was 
deolored against France, he was again a com¬ 
missioner of musters for Hampshire, and in 
the following year he was appointed a com¬ 
missioner of subsidy for Grloucesterskire. Ha 
died on 2 Jan. 1624, his wife Anns, daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of William Sidney, having 
predeceased him in 1612. He had two sons, 
of whom the eldest was Sir William Uve¬ 
dale (1484 P-1628), whose widow Dorothy, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Troyes, 
became the second wife of Lord Edmund 
Howard, father of Queen Catherine Howard 
[a. v.l, and whose fourth son was Richard 
Uvedale [q. v.] 

A contemporary Sra William Uvee.vle 
0?. 1642) was son and hair of Sir Honry 
Uvedale of More Orichell (his family being 
an offshoot of the Uvedale family of Wick- 
ham) and high sheriff of Dorset in 1604, 
by Edith Pool of Gloucestershire. He was 
appointed customer of wools, hides, and 
flaeces in the port of London on 2 Jan. 
1622 (.Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, iy. 
6816), and was a commissioner for raising 
the subsidy in Dorset in 1623. He waB, how¬ 
ever, careful, as the bishop of Winchester 


complained to Wolsey, to evade payment of 
his own share ( ib . ii. 3492); nevertheless in 
1533 he again discharged the same office. It 
appears that he had succeeded his father ip 
the office of comptroller and collector of cus¬ 
toms at Poole. He frequently appears in the 
commissions of the ponce for Dorset. In 1627 
he procured a pardon for all malversations 
in his office as comptroller of the port of Poole 
since 3 Deo. 1615, a proceeding which recalls 
his conduct in connection with the subsidy 
of 1623. In 1627 ho obtained a grant from 
the crown of land in East rurbeclr, Dorset. 
At the coronation of Queen Anno Boloyn in 
1633 he was created a knight of tho Sword, 
On8 July 1636 he surrendered the customer- 
ship of London, which he had enjoyod for 
thirteen years (MS. Record Office, S, U.), and 
it was granted to William Thynne [q. v,] as 
the result of a friendly transaction between 
the two. That Uvedale was a friend to the 
reforming party, and trusted by tho king, is 
apparent from the occurrence of Ilia name in 
1636 on a list of noblemen and gentlomen of 
the southern count ies, to whom it was in con¬ 
templation to write for assist alien in tho sup¬ 
pression of tho northern rebellion (Letters 
and Papers of JTenry VIII, xi. 234), Upon 
the dissolution of the abboy of Wilton he 
received a grant of tho manor of Higher 
Bridmore, Wiltshire, and in 1639 of the 
manor and reotory of Komerygo, Dorset, 
part of the property of the dissolved mona¬ 
stery of Corno. lie is staled by Hutchins 
(Dorset, ii. 487) to have boon ‘ server ’ to 
Henry VIII, lie died in 1642, leaving by 
his wifo Jane, daughter of John Dawson ot 
Norfolk, four sons and one daughter. 

[Grants of Edward V (Camd. Soc.) 00; Lottors 
and Papors of Henry VIII; Hutchins’s Hist, of 
Dorset, ii. 487; Honre’e Hist, of Wiltshire, lv. 
29; Loveson-Gowor’s ‘ Notices of the Family of 
Uvedale of Titsey, Surroy, and Wickham, 
Hampshire,’ in Surrey Arehmol. Collections, iii. 
63-192. See also Woodward’s’Hist, of Hamp¬ 
shire, 3 volg.; Berry’s Humpshiro Genealogies, 
1833, p. 74.) I.S.L. 

UWINS, DAVID (1780 P-1887), medical 
writer, born in London about 1780, was the 
second son of Thomas Uwins (d. 1800), clork 
in the hank of England, and tho brolhor of 
Thomas Uwins Tq. vj, the artist. After 
working in the London hospitals lio gra¬ 
duated M,D. at Edinburgh university on 
12 Sept. 1803, Returning to London, he 
held for a short time the post of assistant 
physician at the Finsbury dispensary, and 
then established himself at Aylesbury iu 
Buckinghamshire. On 22 Dec. 1807 he was- 
admitted a licentiate of the Royal College- 
pf Physicians, and in 1816 was elected phy- 
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sician to the City dispensary, and afterwards 
to the new Finsbury and central dispensary. 

In 1828 he was appointed physician to the 
lunatic asylum at Peckham, and, as the result 
of his observations there, published in 1833 a 
work entitled ‘ ATreatise on those Disorders 
of the Brain and Nervous System which are 
usually considered and called Mental' (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo). It attained considerable circula¬ 
tion, and established his medical reputation, 
In later life, through his friend Frederic 
Hervey FosteT Quin [q. v.], he became one 
of the first English converts to homoeopathy, 
and announced his convictions in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Homceopathy and Allopathy, or 
Large, Small, and Atomic Doses ’ (London, 
8vo). He encountered much opposition from 
former friends, and the excitement of con¬ 
troversy broke down his nervous system. 
He died in London at his house in Bedford 
How on 22 Sept. 1837, and was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘ Modem Medicine, 1 London, 
1808, 8vo. 2. ‘ Cursory Observations on 
Fever,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 3. 1 Modern 
Maladies and the Present State of Medicine,' 
London. 1818, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Compendium of 
Theoretical and Practical Medicine,’London, 
1825,12mo. 6. 'ATreatise on those Dis¬ 
eases which are either directly or indirectly 
connected with Indigestion, comprising a 
Commentary on the Principal Ailments of 
Children,’ London, 1827, 8vo. 6. ‘Nervous 
and Mental Disorders,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 
He also contributed several medical articles 
to George Gregory's 1 Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences,’ 1806, as well as a series of 
papera (begun by John Reid, 1776-1822 
fq. v.]), entitled ‘Reports’ to the ‘Monthly 
Magazine. 1 He wrote two articles in the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ the one on 1 Insanity 
and Madness’ in July 1816, and the other 
on ‘ Vaccination’ in July 1818, and for a 
time edited the ‘ Medical Repository.' 

[Ghent. Mag. 1837, ii. 642; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vi. 371 ; Monk’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 60; 
Georgian Era, ii. 686; Clarke’s Autobiogra¬ 
phical Recollections, 1874, pp, 234-6 ; Momoir 
of Thomas Uwins, 1868.] E. I. C. 

UWINS,THOMAS(1782-1867), painter, 
was bom at Hermes Hill, Pentonville, on 
24 Feb, 1782, the youngest of the four chil¬ 
dren of Thomas Uwins, a clerk in the bank 
of England. David Uwins [q. v.] was his 
elder brother. Thomas early showed artistic 
tendencies, and had some instruction from 
the drawing-master at his sister's school. 
He was a day scholar at Mr. Crole’s school 
in Queen’s Head Lane, Islington, for six 


years, and in 1707 was apprenticed to the- 
engraver Benjamin Smith [q. v.] While with 
Smith he engraved part of a plate for Boy- 
dell’s ‘ Shakespeare/ but had an attack of 
jaundice said to have been caused by oven- 
work and dislike of the drudgery of engraving, 
and he left Smith without completing his 
time. He now entered the schools of the 
Royal Academy, and joined Sir Charles Bellas 
anatomical class, supporting himself mainly 
by miniature portraits. He exhibited a por¬ 
trait of Mr. G. Meyers at the academy in. 
1799. He also now or later gave lessons in 
drawing, and about 1808 began to design 
frontispieces and vignettes to ‘ Snndford and 
Merton,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ &c., for J. 
Walker of Paternoster Row. He also de¬ 
signed for Thomas Tegg [q. v.L drew ‘ en¬ 
gravers’ outlines ’ for Charles Warren [q.v.], 
the engraver, and was much employed by Ru¬ 
dolph Ackermann [q. v.j designing fashions 
for his ‘ Repository,’ for which he also wrote 
articles signed ‘Arbiter Elegantinrum.’ One- 
of his drawings exhibited at the academy 
in 1808 was a portrait of Charles War¬ 
ren’s daughter (Mrs. Luke Clennell) as 
Belphcshe in Spenser's‘Faerie Queene.’ In 
1809 he joined the ‘ Old Watercolour ’ 
Society as associate exhibitor, and in 181S 
became a full member. From 1809 to 1818 
he was a constant contributor to the so¬ 
ciety’s exhibitions, sending illustrations of 
Fielding, Bunyan, Shakespeare, Sterne, and 
other authors, besides numerous pastoral 
scenes and figures. In 1811 he was at Fom- 
ham, Surrey, studying the hopfields, and in 
1816 visited the Lake country,where he met 
Wordsworth. In 1817 he went to France 
to paint vintage scenes. He made a short 
stay at Paris, and, well provided with 
letters of introduction, passed through the 
Burgundy country to Bordeaux, where he 
was well received by M. Cabarenss, and 
visited the chateaux of all the principal 
growers, The result was seen in two draw¬ 
ings only, sent to the‘ Old Watercolour ’ So¬ 
ciety’s exhibition of 1818. In the same year 
he filled the office of secretary for the third 
time, and then withdrew altogether from the 
society in order to devote the whole of his 
time to meeting an obligation incurred in 
respect of a security given to the Society of 
Arts. Uwins took the whole burden on 
his shoulders, as his co-surety was a married 
man with a family. Continual work on 
miniatures seriously injured his eyesight, 
and in 1820 he went to Scotland to make 
topographical drawings to illustrate Scott, 
with whom he became well acquainted. 
He spent two years in Edinburgh painting 
and drawing portraits with much success, 
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and on the occasion of the visit of George IV the Queen’s Pavilion in Buckingham Palace 
to Edinburgh in 1822 he executed two Gardens. In 1844 ho was made librarian of 
transparencies, ono of which, was twelve the Royal Academy, in 1846 survoyor of 
feet high. In 1824 he went to Italy, pictures to the queen, and in 1847 hooper of 
and during his absence of seven years he the National Gallery. In 1861, being then 
kept up a correspondence with his two sixty-nine years of age, he married for the 
brothers Zechariah and David, which was first time, and tlio_ union proved a very 
published with his memoir. In 1880 he ex- happy one.. In 1864 he had a Berious in¬ 
hibited ‘Neapolitans dancing the Taran- ness, and in 1866 ho gave up his various 
tula,’ and in 1832 (the year after his re- offices and retired to Stainos, a confirmed 
turn)‘The Saint-manufactory'(the interior invalid. He went on painting, however, 
of a shop in Naples). These and other until his death on 26 .Aug. 1867. There are 
works of the kind soon mads him a repula- several of his works in both oil and water- 
tion. He was elected an associate in 1833, colour in tho South Kensington Museum, 
a full academician in 18S8. In 1839 he [Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R.A., by Mrs. 
exhibited one of his best pictures, ‘Le Uwins; Rogot’s 1 Old Watercolour ’ Sooioty.) 
Chapeau de Brigand,’ now in the National 0. M. 

Gallery. The little girl depicted was a UXBRIDGE, Eahls of. [Soo Fasot, 
daughter of a friend named Joseph, with Hdnuy, first carl, d. 1743; Pagbt, IIdnrv 
whom he lived for some time. In 1848 he "William, first marquis of Anglosoy, 1703- 
painted a fresco of the lady in ‘ Comus ’ for 1864.] 


V 

VACARIUS (1115 P-1200 ?), civilian, Bruges, Prague, and Avranchos. There is an 
doubtless of the school of Bologna, where imperfect manuscript of it at KOnigsborg, 
he may even have listened to the teaching ana fragments are in tho Bodleian and in 
of Imerlus, was the first to introduce the several of tho college libraries at Oxford, 
study of the revived Roman law into Eng- The manuscript used, by AVenck in 1820 has 
land. It must have been early in lifo that he unfortunately disappeared, 
acquired a reputation which led to his being Towards tho end of liis roign Stephen de- 
brought to England (perhaps by Bedcet on strayed all tho hooks of • Italian laws ’ upon 
the occasion of his mission to Pope Oelestine which he could lay his handR, and silenced 
in 1143), together with a supply of books of the teaching of Vacarius. There is ample 
the civil law, for the purpose of assisting evidence that tho chock thus given, to the 
Theobald [q. v.], amhbishop of Canterbury, Btudy of Roman law was of short duration 
in his struggle to wrest the legateship from (‘ Deo facionte,’ says John of Salisbury, ‘ oo 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester. This magis virtus legis lnvaluit, quo earn amplius 
was accomplished in 1146, and in 1140 we nitebatur impietas inflrmare’); but Vacarius 
hear of Vacarius as lecturing on the laws of can hardly have resumed his locluros ot 
Justinian to crowds of rich and poor (R. de Oxford, since from about Lhis timo his long 
Monte) in the then rudimentary university life was devoted to tho work of an ooolesiae- 
of Oxford (Gbhv,. Cant.), and as composing, tical lawyer in the northorn provinco, and 
for the use especially of his poorer hearers more especially to the service of Roger of 
(R. de Monte), an abridgment, in nine Pont l’EvSque (d. 1181) [g. v.J, who, after 
books, of the Digest and Code of Justinian, having been previously arohdoocon of Can¬ 
not dissimilar in design to the ‘ Summa t.erbury, became in 1164 archbishop of York. 
Codicis’ attributed to Irnsrius, The work, ‘MagisterVacarius/asheisalways described, 
which seems to have been popularly known was rewarded some time boforo 1107 with 
as the ‘ Summa Pauperum de Lagibus,’ or tho prebend of Norchwell in tho college of 
‘Liber Pauperum’—whence the nickname secular canons at Southwell. To this period 
‘pauperisms’ afterwards bestowed upon Ox- of his life must doublloss be ascribed the 
ford civilians—evidently became a leading composition of two tracts, tho ‘Do assumptc 
text-book at Oxford, where in 1190 the Homine’ and the ‘De Matrimonio,’which 
-Frisian student Emo, afterwards abbot of are preserved in manuscript in the library 
Bloomkap,. and his brother Addo, spent of the university of Cambridge. The former 
sleepless nights in making a copy of it. is of a theological and metaphysical charoc- 
Nearly complete manuscripts of this im- ter; the latter is of a legal character, being 
portanfc work are preserved at Worcester, written to maintain that the essential ele* 
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mant in marriage is * traditio ’ rather than, 
as Gratian would say, ‘copula carnalis,' or, 
as Peter Lombard, mere ‘ verba de present!.’ 
Both tracts have recently been described by 
Professor Maitland, who has printed the ‘De 
Hatrimonio' in extenso. Vacarius seems to 
have been at Paris on the business of Arch¬ 
bishop Eoger in 1164. Together with Richard 
(d. 1178) [q. v.], sixth abbot of Fountains, 
he was commissioned about 1166 by Alexan¬ 
der III to decide a matrimonial lawsuit, He 
accompanied Archbishop Eoger when that 
prelate was summoned by the pope in 1171 to 
clear himself by oathof certain charges before 
the archbishop of Eouen and the bishop of 
Amiens at Aumale. In 1174 he witnessed 
an agreement between Archbishop Eoger 
and Hugh de Puiset [q. v.], bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, and about the same timo was judge- 
delegate in a controversy between the abbey 
of Hievaulx and Alan of Eydale. In 1175 
he acted in a similar capacity between the 
priories of St. Faith’s and Coxford in Nor¬ 
folk. He occurs as witness to a charter of 
Gysebourne priory in 1181. Some time 
after 1101 he was allowed by the pope to cede 
half of his prebend to his nephew Reginald. 
The name of‘ Magister Vacarius ’ occurs for 
the last time in 1198, in which year he was 
commissioned, together with the prior of 
Thurgaxten, by Innocent HI to carry into 
execution in the north of England a letter 
touching the crusade. Vaoariusis not to be 
identified with Vacella of Mantua, a con¬ 
temporary commentator upon Lombard law. 

[The texts of most of the original authorities 
for Vacarius arc Bat out and annotated by the pre¬ 
sent writer in Oxf. Hist. Society's Collectanea, 
ii. 1800. See also Wenck, Magister Vacarius 
(Leipzig, 1820), and in Opusc.Aoad.ad.Stieber, 
1834; Mnhlenbrueh, Obs. Juris Rom. i. 88; 
Hiinol, in the Leipz. Lit. Zsitung, 1828, No. 42, 
p. 334; Savigny, Gesehichto, iv. 423 ; Stolzel, 
Lehre von der operis novi denuntiatio, 1885, 
pp. 692-620, and in the Zeitschrift fur Rochts- 
geschiehto, vi. 234; Oatal. gin. dee MSS. dee 
bibL publ. de France : DSpartoments, t. x.; F. 
Liebermann, in English Historical Review, 
1896 pp. 306, 614 (of. p. 747), 1898 p. 297; 
and Prof. F. TV. Maitland, in Law Quarterly 
Review, 1897, pp. 133, 270.] T. E. H. 

VACHER, CHARLES (1818-188S), 
painter in watercolours, was the third son or 
the well-known stationer and bookseller, 
Thomas Vacher, of 29 Parliament Street, 
“Westminster, where he was bom on 22 June 
1818. He received his chief art education 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. In 
1830 he went to pursue his studies in Home. 
Many tours followed, in which ho visited 
Italy, Sicily, France, Germany, Algeria, and 

vox. xx. 


Egypt, making large numbers of clever 
sketches in all these countries, and these 
furnished him with materials for his 
numerous drawings, which, were highly 
finished and had an excellence of composi¬ 
tion and an abundance of interesting details 
that gave his works a considerable popu¬ 
larity. He was a rapid worker, and, besides 
over two thousand sketches which he left 
at his death, ha often executed twelve to 
sixteen finished works in one year, and 
between 1838 and 1881 he exhibited no 
fewer than 350 at the London exhibitions. 
His first exhibit at the Eoyal Academy 
was, in 1838, ‘ Well at Bachorach on the 
Ehine,’ hut_ the majority of his pictures— 
324 works in all—were shown at the gal¬ 
lery of the New Watercolour Society, now 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours, which he joined in 1846, on the 
introduction of his friend Louis Hague. 
His name first appears at the Royal Man¬ 
chester Institution exhibition in 1842 as a 
contributor of six drawings, all of buildings 
in Italy. One of these, ‘ Naplos with Ve¬ 
suvius,’ is probably that now in the South 
Kensington Museum, The British Museum 
possesses two fairly good examples of his work 
—‘ Viaw of City of Tombs, Cairo,’ 1863, and 
‘View in the Forum, Rome’—and many 
Others axe in the possession of his widow. 
He died on 21 July 1883 at his residence, 
4 The Boltons, West Brompton, leaving a 
widow, but no children. He was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. A portrait in water¬ 
colour, painted by himself, belonged to his 
widow, who also possessed a portrait painted 
in oil by Thomas Harwood (a watercolour 
painter) in Rome. Vacher’s elder brother, 
George, owned a portrait of him in oil which 
was executed in 1850 by William Denholm 
Kennedy. 

[Bryan's Diet, of Painters (Graves); Grares’s 
Diet, of Artists; Athenaeum, 4 Aug. 1883; 
private information.] A. N. 

VALENCE, AYMER bb (d. 1260), 
bishop of Winchester, [See Ayitch.] 

VALENCE, AYMER db, Eam or 
Pembboex (d, 1324). [SeeArsiER.] 

VALENCE, WILLIAM be, titular Earr 
op Pembroke ( d . 1296). [See Whxiam.] 

VALENTIA, Vise oust (1686-1660). 
[See Axneslet, Fbaeois,] 

VALENTINE, BENJAMIN {d. 1652?) 
parliamentarian, was probably a native of 
Cheshire. He was elected on 3 March 1627- 
1628 to represent the borough of St, Germans 
in the parliament of 1623-9. He was in 
the House of Commons on 2 March 1628-9 
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■when Speaker Pinch would have obeyed the 
king’s direction for adjournment, Valentine, 
with Denzil Holies Jq, v.], held the speaker 
down in his seat while Sir John Eliot [q. y,] 
read out resolutions questioning the king's 
proceedings respecting religion and taxa¬ 
tion. On 5 March, with Selden and Cory- 
ton, he was under examination at the coun¬ 
cil hoard, and was committed to the Tower. 
On 17 March he was examined before a 
committee of the council, when he refused 
to answer any questions respecting acts done 
in parliament. On 6 May he, with Selden, 
Holies, Strode, Hobart, and Long, consider¬ 
ing themselves legally entitled to hail, ap¬ 
plied to the court of king’s bench for a writ 
of habeas corpus. Such stringent conditions 
were, however, imposed that Valentine ab¬ 
solutely declined to comply with them, and 
refused to accept bail (3 Oct. 1629). On 
7 May an information was filed against him 
and others by the attorney-general in the 
Star-chamber, but the prisoners were pro¬ 
ceeded against in the court of king's bench. 
Valentine’s 1 plea and demurrer'to the infor¬ 
mation of Attorney-general Heath, prepared 
by his counsel,Robert Mason [q.v.] and Henry 
Oalthorpo [q.v.], was issued on 22 May, and 
was followed,by a further plea on 1 June in 
answer to the altered information of 29 May, 
"With Selden he should have appeared before 
the judges of the king's bench on 24 June, 
had not the king reversed the order for fear 
that hail should he granted. On 18 Oct. 
Heath brought in his information against 
Eliot, Holies, and Valentine in the court of 
king’s bench. On 29 Oct. the three prisoners 
were transferred from the Tower to the 
Maiehalsea. They appeared in court on 
26 Jan. 1680, and again the following day, 
when Valentine's case was pleaded by Cat- 
thorpe. Judgment was pronounced on 
12 Feb., when Valentine was fined 6001. 

During the summer of 1630 Valentine, 
with Selden and Strode, was removed to the 
Gatehouse on account of the sickness in the 
town. Through the leniency of their keeper 
they were frequently released on short pa¬ 
roles. They visited Eliot in the Tower, and 
passed whole weeks m the country in their 
own houses or in those of their friends. Re¬ 
turning to the Gatehouse towards the end 
of September, they were put into closer con¬ 
finement, and their keeper fined 1001, and 
committed to the Maishalsea, Valentine 
continued a prisoner for eleven years, and 
wag finally released in January 1640. He 
took the protestation on 6 May 1641, aud 
the covenant on 26 Sept. 1848. He was 
elected to represent St. Germans in the Long 
parliament, Compensation for his losses was 


granted him by the parliament between 1643 
and 1648. Valentine died before 1668, lie 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
Springham, by whom he had at least one 
son, Matthias, who died in tho wintor of 
1668-4, and is described in his will as of 
St. Clement Danes, Middlesex (P, O. 0., 
Alehin, 319). 

[Gardiner's Hist, of England; Cftlondar of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Exchequer (Record 
Soe.), 1886, p, 123; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1828-9; Forster’s Sir John Eliot, vol.ii. passim; 
Official Ret. of M.P.'s.i. 474,487; Lords' Jour¬ 
nals, vii. 17, IS, ix. 187, 206; Addit. MSS. 
20778 f. 11, 88924 f. 88; VumiUtE Minormu 
Gentium (ITarl. Soe.), p. 1307; Cnlthorpe’s 
Argument for Valentino is preserved among tho 
manuscripts in tho Library of Exeter CoIIogo, 
Oxford; information from Mr. W. Duncombe 
Pink.) B. P. 

VALLANCEY, CHARLES (1721- 
1812), antiquary, whoso name is spelt 
Valiancy in tlie army list, was horn in 1721 
at Windsor, where his father, a French 
Protestant, who ceased to call himself De 
Vallance on the general clmngo of foreign 
names in tlrn roign of Queen Anno, hold a 
post in tho royal service. He joined the 
engineers, and on 26 Jan. 1702 bocame engi¬ 
neer in ordinary in Ireland. In 1708 lie be¬ 
came lieutenant-general, and in 1803 general, 
"While on the Irish establishment ho was em¬ 
ployed in a military survey, and became in¬ 
terested in tho history, language, and anti¬ 
quities of Ireland. lie never acquired tlio 
vernacular or a roal knowledge of tho Irish 
of old manuscripts, of which ho says that he 
made himself ‘master as livr as his leisure 
would permit,’ nor did ho over road any of 
the chronicles. In 1772 lio published an 
‘ Essay on the Celtic Language,’ accompanied 
by a grammar of the Irish language, dedicated 
to_Jacob Bryant [q, v.] A fuller aud bettor 
printed edition of the grammar, with a pro¬ 
lace containing parts of tlie essay, was pub¬ 
lished in Dublin in 1778 aB ‘ A Grammar of 
the Iborno-Oeltic or Irish Languago,’ and 
dedicated to Sir Lucius IJ onry O’Driou [q.v.], 
who must indeed havo boon ignorant of his 
own language to suppose that Vallancey 
knew anything of it. Tho addross in Trisa 
to the learned of Irolond, the vocabulaiy, 
and the examples were written by a native 
whose name is not given, and the part com¬ 
posed by Vallancoy is the assertion of tlie 
close resemblances betweon Punic, Kalmuck, 
the language of the Algonkin Indians of 
North America, and Irish. The statements 
made in some passages show that the assorted 
author was ignorant of wliat had been said 
in others. The first edition contains copies* 
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probably printed from some Cavan manu¬ 
script, of the Plearaca ncRuarcach, of •which 
Swift wrote an English version, and of Caro- 
lan’s poem, ‘ Mas tinn no slan atharlaigheas 
fein,’ and these are probably the first printed 
editions of the poems. They were replaced 
in the second edition by the hymn of St. Fiaec 
of Sletty, from Colgan’s test (‘ Trias Thau¬ 
maturge ’). The ‘Collectanea de Rebus Hi- 
bernicis,’ 1770-1804, in sis volumes, ‘ Vindi¬ 
cation of the History of Ireland,’1786, 'An¬ 
cient History of Ireland proved from the Sans¬ 
krit Books/have the same defects, Their facts 
are never trustworthy and their theories are 
invariably extravagant. Vallancey may be 
regarded as the founder of a school of writers 
who theorise on Irish history, language, and 
literature, without having read the original 
chronicles, acquired the language, or studied 
the literature, and who have had some influ¬ 
ence in retarding real studies, but have added 
nothing to knowledge. His last work, ‘Pro¬ 
spectus of a Dictionary of the Language of 
the Aire Ooti, or Ancient Irish,’ appeared 
in 1802, and can only be compared to the 
writings of La Tour d’Auvergne on Breton. 
It dwells upon the likeness of Irish to 
Egyp tian, Persian, and Hindustani. He was 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland in 1773, and in 1784 was elected 
E.R.S. Ha designed the plans of the Queen’s 
Bridge in Dublin, and prepared a scheme for 
the defence of Dublin in 1798. He died in 
Dublin on 8 Aug. 1812. His portrait is in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Besides the works mentioned, Vallancey 
was the author of two translations from the 
French: 1. ‘Essay on Fortification,’Dub¬ 
lin, 1757, 8vo. 2. ‘The Field Engineer,’ by 
the Chevalier de Clairac, Dublin, 1780, 8vo. 

[Works; Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio¬ 
graphy, Dublin, 1878.] N. M. 

VALLAFTS,WILLIAM 02.1678-1690), 
poet, son of John Vallans, was born near 
Ware in Hertfordshire, and afterwards car¬ 
ried on business as a salter. He was a 
friend of Camden and other antiquaries, and 
himself took an interest in antiquarian 
matters. In 1690 he published a poem in 
unrhymed hexametors entitled ‘A Tale of 
Two Swannes,' printed by Roger Ward for 
John Sheldrake ([London, 4to). In the poem 
he announced Ms intention of leaving Eng¬ 
land, and likened his farewell verses to the 
awan’s dying song. The poem is devoted 
to a description of the situation and anti¬ 
quities of several towns in Hertfordshire, 
and mention is made of many Beats in the 
county belonging to the queen and nobility. 
Vallans probably carried out his intention 


of leaving England soon after. His poem is 
one of the earliest examples of the employ¬ 
ment of blank verse in English literature 
outside the drama, and he was perhaps in¬ 
duced to attempt this form of metre by his 
admiration for Abraham Fraunce [q.v,], from 
whose translation of Thomas Watson’s Latin 
‘Odes’ he quotes. His book is extremely 
rare. It was reprinted by Thomas Heame 
(1878-1735) [q.v?] inl711 in the fifth volume 
of his edition of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary ’ from a 
copy in the possession of Thomas Rawlmson 
(1681-1726) [q. v.] Another poem by 1 Wil¬ 
liam Vallans, salter,’ is preserved in the Ilar- 
leian manuscripts (No. 367, f. 129). It 
complains of the injustice of suffering John 
Stowe to go unrewarded after compiling Ms 
‘ Survey of London.’ Vallans had some com¬ 
mendatory verses prefixed to ‘Whartons 
Dreame,’published in 1678; and Heame as¬ 
signs to him the authorship of ‘ The Honour¬ 
able Prentice; or thys Tayler is a Man ; 
shewed in the Life and Death of Sir John 
Hawkewood,’ by W. V., London, 1616 4to, 
1016 4to (Bodleian Library). 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 
24488, pp. 186-7; RitEon’s Bibl. Poet.; 
Brydges’s Restitute, iv. 444-7; Warton’s Hint, 
Of Engl. Poetry, 1840, iii. 69-70.] E, I. C. 

VALOGNES or VALONUS, PHILIP 
DU (d. 1215), styled a baron and lord of 
Panmure, came of a family which took its 
name from Valognes in the Cotentin. Peter 
de Valognes, given in the peerages as Philip’s 
grandfather, is said to have accompanied 
William I to England, to have received from 
him ‘fifty-sevenlordships in the counties of 
Essex,Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln,’ and to have been high sheriff of 
Essex in 1087 (DorraiAS, Peerage , ed. Wood, 
ii, 348; of. Blohesibw), Norfolk, passim). 
His son Robert left, by his wife Agnes, six 
sons, of whom Robert was father of two 
daughters: Gunnor, who married Robert 
Fitzwalter [q. v.], and Isabella, who married 
William de Mandeville, third earl of Essex 
[q.v.] Another son, Geoffrey, was lord of the 
manor of Burton in Yorkshire, and died in 
1100 . 

Philip was the fifth son, and is said to 
huve migrated to Scotland towards the end 
of the reign of Malcolm IV [q. y,J, who died 
in 1165, He is said tohavelbeen a constant 
attendant on Malcolm’s successor, William 
the Lion, and on 8 Deo. 1174, when William 
purchased his release from Henry II by 
acknowledging Ms feudal suzerainty and the 
superiority of thB English church, Philip de 
Valognes was one of the hostages given into 
Henry’s custody (Cal. Doc. relating to Scot- 
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land, i, 139 ; Palgbave, Doe. illustrating the 
Hist, of ScotL pp. 64, 88; Rvmeb, Fcedera, 
Record ed.i. 30-lj. Asarecompense William 
granted Philip de Valognes the manors of Pan- 
mure and Benvie in Forfarshire, and about 

land. Alter the death of his brother Geoffrey 
in 1190, Philip seems to have held tlm manor 
of Burton in Yorkshire, for the seisin of 
which he paid 8001. and ten palfreys in 1208 
( ~H Air nr, Mot. de Oblat. 1199-1216, p. 428). 
He also held other manors belonging, to 
Geoffrey during the minority of his niece 
Gunnor (t b. p. 425). On 7 Aug. 1209 he 
was again a hostage for William the Lion. 
He was continued in the office of chamhor- 
lain by Alexander II on his accession in 
1214, and died on 6 Nov. 1216. He was 
buried in the chapter-house of Melrose 
Abbey, to which he had confirmed a grant 
Of lands in Kingwood, Roxburghshire; he 
also gave the monks of Cupar an acre of land 
in Stichindehaven. 

Philipleft one sou, William, who succeeded 
him as nigh chamberlain of Scotland, and, 
dying in 1219,left three daughters: Christian, 
who married Sir Peter de Maule, ancestor of 
the earls of Panmnre; Sibilla, who married 
Robert deStuteville [q. v.l; and Lora, who 
married Henry de Baliol, high ehambevlain 
•of Scotland and grand-uncle of John Baliol, 
king of Scotland (Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
v. 142; other accounts make Sibilla and 
Lora daughters of Philip de Yalognes). 

[Authorities cited; Hari. MSS, 1180 ff. 76—6, 
1233 f. 120,1411 f. 85, 5804 f. 26 ; Addit. MS. 
-5937, ff. 132, 180; Stowe MS. 854; Roberts's 
Excerpta e Rot, Fin. pJ99; Eyton’s Itinerary of 
Henry H; Crawford's Officers of State ; Bymer's 
Fcedera, i. 81, 103; Gal. Rot. Clans, p. 83; 
Douglas's Peerage, ed. Yood; Nicolas's Hist. 
Peerage; Rod Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Ser.), 
passim; Notes and Queries, 8th Ear. v. 01, 142, 
290, 389 ; Genealogist, 1882, pp. 1-6.] A. F. P. 

VALPY, ABRAHAM JOHN (1787- 
1864), editor and printer, was the second 
son of Richard Valpy [q/y.] by his second 
■wife, Mary, daughter of Henry Benwell of 
Caversham, Oxfordshire, He was horn in 
1787, and, after being trained under his 
father at the Reading grammar’ school, matri¬ 
culated from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
26 April 1806. He was elected on 80 March 
1808 Bennet (Ossulston) scholar of his col¬ 
lege, graduated B.A. in 1809, M.A. in 1811, 
and for a short time from 7 June 1811 was 
fellow on the same foundation. In 1809 he 
printed for private circulation ‘Poemataqum 
ae uraemia Oxoniensibus posito annis 1806, 
1807, et 1808 infelioiter contenderunt.' 

Valpy published at Reading in December 


1804, while still a schoolboy, and with a 
dedication to his follow-pupils, a volume of 
‘ Epistolee M. T. Cicerome excorptce,' which 
reached a fifth edition in 1829. lie flat¬ 
tered himself with the hope of rivalling the 
fame of Aldus and Stophanus as a classical 
printer and editor, and with thiB object in 
view he was bound apprentice to a freeman 
of London, Humphrey Gregory Pridden. In 
1807 he was admitted a liveryman of the 
Stationers' Company. 

Valpy commenced business in Took’B 
Court, Chancery Lane. In 1822 ho moved 
to Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, where 
William Bowyer, the English printer whom 
Valpy hoped to equal in reputation for 
learning, had ended in 1777 his career in 
business. For many years he published, 
either under his own editing or uudor the 
supervision of some classical scholar, nume¬ 
rous works, especially in ancient literature. 
The chief work edited by himself was an 
edition of Brotier’s ‘Tacitus,’ which came 
out in 1812 in five volumes, and was after¬ 
wards moratlian once reissued. Ilis princi¬ 
pal assistants in editing wore E. XI. Barker of 
Thotford, George Burges, George Dyer, and 
T. S. Hughes. Most of the volumes that he 
published bore on the titlo-pago the Greek 
digamma, which he adopt oil as a trade-mark 
and monogram. lie is said to have placed 
it on his carriage (Notes anil Queries, 3rd 
ser. vi. 61, 90, 136-6). About 1887 he sold 
his printing materials, parted with his largo 
stock of hooks and copyrights, and rotirod 
into private life. From that, date he applied 
his energies to the University Life Assu¬ 
rance Company and to other undertakings in 
which he was interested either as a diroctor 
or a shareholder. Ho diod without issue at 
St. John's Wood Rond, London, on 10 Nov. 
1864, ne married at Bumugton, Somerset, 
on 25 Feb, 1813, Harriet, third daughter of 
Sydonham Toast Wyldc, vicar of that parish. 
She survived him, dying at St. John’s Wood 
Road on 19 June 1804. 

An oil painting of Valpy, throe-quarter- 
length, was the properly of G, O. B. Valpy, 
formerly of 13 Portland Place, London, W. 

The ‘Classical Journal’ was started by 
Valpy in 1810. and continued by him until 
December 1829, and from March 1813 to 
December 1828 be brought out the 1 Pam¬ 
phleteer ’ in fifty-eight quarterly parts. Ilis 
first great work was the reissue of iho * The¬ 
saurus Gramm Lingu® ’ of Henry Stephens 
the younger (of. Classical Journal, No, xix,, 
1814). The ‘ Thesaurus/ which Valpy and 
Barker edited, eamo out between 1816 and 
1828 in twelve volumes, and the last of them 
was in two parts, containing the ‘ GloBsaria 
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Gneco-Latina ’ of Ltibbe. This vast enter¬ 
prise suffered from a crushing article hy 
Charles James Blomfleld (afterwards bishop 
of London) in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ xxn. 
802-48 (1820). 

Between 1819 and 1880 Valpy reissued in 
141 volumes the well-known Del'phin classics 
undprthc editorial care of George Dyer [q.v. 1 , 
and from January 1822 to DecemDer 1823 
he was patron, printer, and publisher of a 
periodical called ‘ The Museum.’ During the 
years 1880-4 he brought out ‘ The Family 
Classical Library; English translations of 
Greek and Latin classics,’ in fifty-two vo¬ 
lumes, and in 1831 he started an ‘ Epitome 
of English Literature,’ in the philosophical 
portion of which appeared a condensation of 
Palsy’s ‘Moral Philosophy/ Paley’s ‘Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity/ and Locke’s ‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding.’ An edition 
of ‘ The Plays and Poems of Shakspere ’ was 
published by him in fifteen volumes (1832-4), 
and in 1834 he began a serial work on the 
‘National Gallery of Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture/ but only four half-crown parts saw 
the light. 

[Gent. Mag. 1813 i. 282, 1865 i. 201-6, 1864 
ii. 126; Burke’s Family Records, 1897, p. 612; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Nichols's Lit. Anec¬ 
dotes, ix. 759; information from Mr. George 
Wood, bursar of Pembroke College.! 

W.P.C. 

VALPY, EDWARD (1764-1832), clas¬ 
sical scholar, fourth son of Richard Valpy 
of St. John’s, Jersey, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of John Chevalier, was born at 
Reading in 1764. ne was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B.D. 
in 1810. After leaving college he acted for 
many years as a master at Reading school 
under his brother, Richard Valpy [q. v.] In 
1810 he was elected high master ofNorwich. 
school, which greatly improved under his 
direction. In 1819 he became rector of 
All Saints, Thwaite, and vicar of St. Mary, 
South Waleham, both in Norfolk. These 
livings he held till his death at Yarmouth 
on 15 April 1882, Valpy married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Western of Great Abing- 
ton,'Cambridgeshire, and widow of Chaloner- 
Byng Baldook, vicar of Milton Abbey in 
Dorset, By her he had a son, the Rev. 
Edward John Western Valpy, who died in 
1830. 

Valpy published: 1. ‘ Eleganti® Latin®; 
or Rules and Exercises illustrative of Ele¬ 
gant Latin Style/ 1803,which wentthrough 
ten editions in his lifetime. 2. * The Greek 
Testament, with English notes, selected and 
original/ 3 vols. 1816, 8vo: this work was 
well received and was much improved in a 


new edition of 1826 (Hautweel Hobne, Com - 
pendioua Introduction , 1827). 

[Gent. Mag. 1832, i. 373; General Hist, 
of Norfolk, 1829, ii. 977, 1061, 1361; Foster’s 
Index Ecelesiaeticns.) W. W. 

VALPY, BICIIARD (1764-1836), 
schoolmaster, was the eldest son of Richard 
and Catherine Valpy, on whose estate in 
St. John’s parish, Jersey, he was horn on 
7 Dec. 1764. Edward Valpy [q. v.l was 
his younger brother. The family is of great 
antiquity in the island (Patou, Armorial qf 
Jersey). In 1764 Valpy was sent toaschool 
at Valognes, Normandy, and five years later 
to Southampton grammar school. He re¬ 
moved to Guildford grammar school, and 
while still a pupil there he published by 
subscription a volume of verses entitled 
‘Poetical Blossoms.’ On 1 April 1773 he 
entered Pembroke College, Oxford, as a 
Morley scholar. He graduated B.A. in 
1776, took orders in 1777, and was appointed 
second master of Bury St. Edmunds school, 
lie proceeded M.A. in 1784 and BJD. and 
D.D. in 1792. In 1788 he was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

In 1781 Valpy was appointed headmaster 
of Reading school, then m a depressed con¬ 
dition. Under his guidance, which con¬ 
tinued through fifty years, the school was 
raised to the highest standard it ever reached. 
In 1790 Valpy built a house, at his own 
expense, to receive pupils from a distance, 
who previously had been lodged iu the 
town. He also added largely to the master's 
house. Among his pupils were Peter Paul 
Dobree [q. v.], Sir William Bolland [q. v.], 
Sir John Keane [q. v.], John Merewether 
[q. v.], Henry Alwortn Merewether [q. v.], 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. v.L John Jackson 
(1811-1886) [q.v.], Francis Jeune [q.v,], and 
Sir Thomas NoouTalfourd [q. v.] (Registers 
of Beading School). 

Valpy inspired his pupils with an intense 
personal affection (see especially the notice 
refixed to Taijotod's Ion, 4th edit.), and 
ad the reputation of being one of the 
hardest floggers of his day. His school- 
books, especially his grammars, achieved a 
wide popularity in England. He was an en¬ 
thusiastic lover of English and Latin poetry,, 
and possessed considerable literary, taste,, 
combined with the faculty of inspiring hie- 
boys with admiration for English literature,, 
at a time when such a taste was rare in 
schools. He adapted several English,, Latin, 
and Greek plays for performance hy his boys,, 
and on the occasion of the triennial visita¬ 
tion of the Bchool these were acted in tho 
town-hell for the benefit of local charities 
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(.Star, London, 1818 and 1821; Daktep., Me¬ 
moirs of an Octoyenaricm ; Readiny School 
Poems , ed. Valpy, 1804). Hia adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ King John ’ was performed 
at Oovent Garden in 1803. 

In 1787 Valpy was collated to the rectory 
of Stradishall, Suffolk. He retired from the 
headmastership in 1830, his youngest son 
succeeding him; but he still retained partial 
control, and took the upper sixth, He died 
at Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, on 28 March 
1830, and is buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 
It ie said that he twice refused a bishopric. 

Valpy married, first, in 1778, Martha, 
daughter of John Cornelius of Caundfi, 
Guernsey; secondly, in 1782, Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Benwell of Oaversham, Oxford¬ 
shire. By his first wife he had one daughter, 
and by his second wife a family of ten chil¬ 
dren. His second son, Abraham John Valpy, 
is separately noticed. His publications, in 
addition to sermons, ploys, and contributions 
to Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture,’ were: 
1. 'Poetical Blossoms,’ 1772. 2. ‘Greek 

Grammar,’ 1809. 3. ‘ Latin Grammar,’ 1809. 
4. ‘ Elements of Mythology,’ 1816. 6.‘ Greek 
Delectus,’1816. 6. ‘LatinDelectus,’1810. 
7. ‘Poetical Chronology of History,’ 1816; 
and several other school-books. There is a 
fine portrait of Valpy, painted by Opie and 
engraved by C. Turner, in the possession of 
Canon Valpy of Winchester; and his pupils 

g aced a bust of him in St. Lawrence’s 
hurch, Heading. 

Valpy’s youngest son, Francis Edward 
Jackson Vaipy (1797-1882), horn at Head¬ 
ing on 22 Feb. 1797, was educated at Head¬ 
ing and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was a Bell scholar, and graduated B.A. in 
1819, and M.A. in 1824. He succeeded his 
father in 1830 as headmaster of Heading 
school; hut under him the number of scholars 
sank in a few years from nearly two hun¬ 
dred to thirty. He inherited his father's 
scholarship and eloquence, hut lacked his 
powers of orgauiaing aud teaching. He re¬ 
signed, and was for a time master of Burton- 
On-Trent school. In 1854 he purchased the 
advowson of Garveston rectory, Norfolk. He 
died ou 28 Nov. 1882, and is huried at Gar¬ 
veston. He married, first, in 1826, Eliza, 
daughter of John Pullen of Canonbury; and, 
secondly, in 1866, Mary, daughter of John 
Champion of Guernsey. He was a good 
Greek scholar, and published several school¬ 
books, etymological dictionaries of Greek and 
Latin, and editions of Sophocles’s ‘Ajax’ and 
‘Electra.’ 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; information from 
the Eev. W. Charles Eppstein and others; 
Gent. Mag. 1838, i. 863; literary Gazette, 


1884, p. 254 ; Coates's Heading, p. 346 ; Times, 
5 April 1886 ; Macloano’s Hist, of Pembroke 
College (Oxford Hist. Soo.), 1897, p. 887; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Baker’s Biogr. Dram.) 

E. O. M. 

VANAKEN, JOSEPH (1099P-1749), 
portrait-painter. [See Van IIaeoicdn.] 

VANBRUGH or VANBURGH, Sib 
JOIIN (1664-1726), dramatist and archi¬ 
tect, born in the parish of St. Nicolas Aeons, 
and christened 24 Jan. 1603-4, was the son 
of Giles Vanbrugh (1631-1689), who married 
in 1600 Elizabeth, fifth and youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Dudley Carloton, nopliow and heir 
of Sir Dudley Oarleton, viscouut Dorchester 
[q. v.] His grandfather, Qillis van Brugg 
or Ghent (who was probably related to Van 
den Dergh, the pupil of Rubens, born at 
Ypres in 1616), emigrated from West Flan¬ 
ders, obtained letters of denization from 
James I, resided as a merchant in the parish 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (Mm. Gen. et 
Herald, ii. 116), becamo a cluirehwarden, 
and was on 21 Juno 1040 buried in St. Ste¬ 
phen’s Church. The dramatisl ’h father, Giles, 
migrated from London to OliesLor in 1607, 
ana set up as a sugar-baker, llowas huried 
in Holy Trinity Church, Chester, on 19 July 
1689 (Notes and Queries, 1st sor. viii. 232). 
His will was proved on 21 July 1689 by the 
widow, who survived until 13 Aug. 1711, 
and was huried at Thames Dilton (for an abs¬ 
tract of the will, see ib. 2nd eev. i. 117). Sir 
John’s first cousin, William Vanbrugh, was 
nominated by Evelyn for tbo secretaryship of 
the Greenwich Hospital commission, 31 May 
1696, subsequently becamo secretary and 
comptroller of the treasury ohnmbur, and 
died on 29 Nov. 1710. ‘Mr. lienrgu Van¬ 
brugh,’ song-writer, who flourished 1710-26. 
was probably the son of this William (of. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Musio). 

After education, in all probability at. Ches¬ 
ter grammar school, John Vanbrugh was 
sent in 1083 to Franco, whero he received 
his architectural training. Yet his stay in 
France was brief, ob ho was back in London 
bytho close of 1086, and early in Iho now 
year he received a commission in Owen Moc- 
carthy’s company in the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don’s regiment (commission dated White¬ 
hall, 80 Jan. 1686-6), The regiment was 
originally formed by Huntingdon in Juno 
1686, and after his death in 1701 beoamo 
known as the 13th foot, or East Somerset 
regiment, _ Vanbrugh subsequently became 
a captain in this regiment (Comm, to * Jno. 
Van Brook’ dated 10 March 1702, see Dai> 
xon, Army Lists, iii. 409). In tiro summer 
of 1690 Vanbrugh was seized at Calais upon 
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information from a lady in Paris to the effect 
that he was travelling without a passport. 
His arrest was approved by the authorities, 
who held out hopes of an early exchange. 
In May 1091 he was transferred to Vincennes, 
where his treatment appears to have under¬ 
gone a change for the worse. About the 
eame time Sir Dudley North made a pro¬ 
posal to the effect that his brother Montagu 
and Vanbrugh, who were both, prisoners in 
France, should he exchanged against M. Ber- 
telier, a French agent of some importance 
who was detained in Newgate, but nothing 
came of this suggestion. Li January 1692, 
with a view ofsilencing complaints,Louis XIV 
ordered Vanbrugh to be transferred to the 
Bastille. He was put in the fourth chamber 
of the * Tour de Liberty’ and was allowed to 
take exercise at will and to receive his 
friends. Many years afterwards he gave the 
name of Bastille to a house which ne built 
for himself at Greenwich. Voltaire repeats 
a saying of his that he had nob the slightest 
idea what gained him the distinction of de¬ 
tention in such a fortress (Yoltaxre, Lettres 
■sur lea Anglais, No. xix.) It was not until 
22 Nov. 1692 that he was set at liberty, 
M. do Lagny, fermier g6n6ral, standing surety 
for him to a large amount (' Oorresp. of Pont- 
chartrain ’ and ‘ Journal of Du Junca,’ dep. 
governor, ap. Rayaissoit, Archives de la 
Bastille, ix. 388-46 ; cf. Luitbell). Van¬ 
brugh is said to have employed some of his 
enforced leisure in draiting a comedy, the 
nucleus as it proved of his famous ‘ Provok’d 
Wife.' 

For a time Vanbrugh seems to have re¬ 
sumed his military duties; on81 Jan. 1695-0 
he was, as ' John Brooke,’ granted a captain’s 
commission in Berkeley’s marine regiment 
of foot, and henceforth until he was knighted 
was known to the town as ‘Captain Van¬ 
brugh.’ 

The production of Cibber's 1 Love’s Last 
Shift’ at the Theatre Royal in January 
1695-G inspired Vanbrugh to give a comedy 
to the stage. He thought that it would be 
interesting to develop the situation upon 
which Cibber had rung down the curtain, 
and the result was the ‘.Relapse ,' 1 got, con¬ 
ceived, and born in six weeks' space ’ (Pro¬ 
logue). It was not, however, until Boxing- 
day 1696 that the ‘Relapse’ was given at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane with 
Cibber as Lord Foppington. This was Van¬ 
brugh’s inimitable enlargement of Cibber’s 
original conception of a typical fop, known 
before his elevation to the peerage as Sir 
Novelty Fashion. Sir Fopling Flutter in 
Etherege’s ‘ Man of Mode ' suggests a faint 
outline of the part, butFoppington is vastly 


superior. The performance was an unquali¬ 
fied success, and well within the normal 
limit of eight days was published the ‘Be¬ 
lapse, or Vertue in Danger, being the sequel 
of the Fool in Fashion: a Comedy’ (1697, 
4to ; a second quarto appealed in 1698; again 
1708; 1711,12mo; 1735,12mo; 1770, 8vo). 

The play remained a prime favourite with 
the public throughout the eighteenth century, 
and has passed through several transforma¬ 
tions. A three-act farce, called ‘ The Man 
of Quality,’ was carved out of it by Lee and 
given at Covent Garden in 1776; and in the 
following year Sheridan, reflecting that it 
was ‘ a pity to exclude the productions of 
our best writers for want of a little whole¬ 
some pruning,’ recast it as ‘A Trip to Scar¬ 
borough.’ The original play was Been at the 
Olympic in 1816, and at the Strand as late 
as 1850. A version by Mr. John Hollings- 
head, also called ‘ The Man of Quality,’ was 
produced at the Gaiety on 7 May 1870 with 
Miss Nellie Farren as Miss Hoyden, apart in 
which Mrs. Jordan had excelled; and another, 
called ‘ Miss Tomboy,’ by Mr. Robert Bu¬ 
chanan, at the Vaudeville on 20 March 1890 
(cf. Theatre, 1 May 1890). 

The 1 Relapse ’ was followed at a very Bhort 
interval by ‘ iEsop,’ a free version of the 
first part of Edmond Boursault’s ‘Les Fables 
d’fisope,’ a favourite piece in Paris in 1090. 
Vanbrugh’s superiority in wit and humour 
to his original is shown as decisively as 
his inferiority in the matter of sentiment. 
It seems to have been produced at Drury 
Lane about 16 Jon. 1697, and was published 
anonymously in quarto in the same month 
(the second part, form in g a translation of 
‘Dsope h. la Cour,’ the best of Boursault’s 
pieces—produced in 1701, but then pro¬ 
hibited by Louis XIV—does not appear to 
have been acted in England; it was appended 
to a second quarto of 1697; again in 8vo 
1711, and Dublin 1726). 

• iEsop’ hardly sustained Vanbrugh’s repu¬ 
tation, but by May 1097 lie had another play- 
ready. This was his well-known comedy, 

* The Provok’d Wife,’ a piece the indecencies 
of which, according to Dr. Blair, ‘ ought to 
explude it out of all reputable society/ The 
same comedy, iu the mind of Charles James 
Fox, entitled Vanbrugh to be called 1 almost 
as great a genius as ever lived’ (Sam mm 
Rosees, Recollections, 1859, p. 82). Origi¬ 
nally, it is said, planned in the Bastille, this 
pre-eminently strong play was produced by 
Betterton at Lincoln’s Inn Fields about 
20 May 1097, the great actor himself play¬ 
ing Sir John Brute, while Lady Brute was 
sustained by Mrs, Barry, and Belinda bv 
Bracegirdle (it was simultaneously published 
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in quarto as ‘The Provok'd Wife: a Comedy charged against contemporary flays, but he 
as it is acted at the New Theatre in Little addresses himself to the task m the most 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, by the Author of a cautious fashion. 

New Comedy coll'd the Relapse;’ again 1709, Vanbrugh had already laid two of the 
1710,1748,1770; a French translation, ‘ La three best French playwrights of his time 
femme pouss£e it bout/ appeared in ‘ Melange under contribution, In his 1 Country House,’ 
curieux des meilleures piSces attributes h a farce produced at Drury Lane on 16 June 
Mr. de Saint-Evremond, Amsterdam, 1726, 1705 (and probably earlier), ho levied a 
i. 286). Sir John Brute was afterwards one first tax upon a third, Carton Dancourt, the 
of Garrick’s great parts (of. Zoffany’s fine pic- ‘Teniers of French comedy/ wlioae ‘Mai- 
ture of him m this rfile at the Garrick dub), son do campagne ’ had appeared on 27 Jan, 
Two such plays as tbs ‘Relapse’ and the 1688(Vanbrugh’sfarcewftspubli8hodanony- 
‘Provok’d Wife’ supplied Jeremy Collier mously, London, 12mo, 1716; reprinted as 
with unrivalled material for his philippic ‘ La Maison Rustique/ 1740; what is ap- 
against the stage, and the‘Short View/ upon parently an eighteenth-century adaptation 
its appearance in March 1698, contained not forms Addit. MS. 26969). Again, m the 
only frequent allusions to Vanbrugh, but a ‘ Confederacy/ the most vivacious of Van- 
detailed analysis of the contents of the brugh’s pieces, nnd perhaps of English prose 
‘ Relapse ’ (chap, v.) On 8 June appeared comedies before Sheridan, he closely followed 
Vanbrugh’s ‘ Short Vindication of the Re- Dancourt’s‘LeBBourgeoise8i\lamode'(1002). 
lapse and the Provok’d Wife from Immorality ‘ The Confederacy' was given on 30 Oot, 1706 
andProfanene3S.’ Though it contains afew at the new thoatre built by Vanbrughin the 
strokes of wit, the rejoinder proved even Haymarket, and printed os ‘ by tho Author 
more futile than Congreve’s, of the Relapse’ on 16 Nov, (‘The Oonfode- 

An interval followed in Vanbrugh’s drar racy. Ab it is acted at the Queen’s Theatre 
matic activity. His next contribution to in the Haymarket/reprinted 1786). Richard 
the theatre was an alteration (from verso to Estcourt adapted the same piece of Dancourt 
prose, to suit the taste of the day) of Beau- in‘The Fair Example’ (first printed in 1700), 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘ Pilgrim/ which was but he managed to miss the characteristic 
produced at Brury Lane to celebrate the excellencies of tho original, whereas Van- 
advent of | a new century ’ (26 March 1700). brugh in his adaptation surpassed thorn in 
On the third night Dryden took his * last every direction (note especially tho advau- 
beneflt/ contributing a prologue and epi- tage of Brass over Dancourt’s ’Frontin’), 
logue which were spoken by Colley Cibber, That in spite of the strength of tlio cast, in- 
and testify to the unfailing vigour of the eluding Dogget, Booth, Barry, Porter, and 
veteran. The association would seem to Bracegirdle, the‘Confederacy’should have 
point to a fraternal amity between Dryden had a run of barely a weok, must be attri- 
and one of _ his moat brilliant successors, buted mainly to the notorious acoustic de- 
The adaptation witnessed the triumph (in feots of the theatre. The public, too, may 
the r61e of Alinda) of Anne Oldfield Tq.v.], have boen to some extent shocked by a play 
who owed to Vanbrugh this first chance which has been described as the lowest in 
of recommending herself to the public (see point of morality to which English comedy 
j Dryden, ed. Scott, viii. 489-64 ; Cketwood, ever sank, 

-Hist, qf Stage, 1749, p. 201: Robins, Nance In the meantime Vanbrugh had collabo- 
Oldfield, 1899). Next of Vanbrugh’s pieces rated with Congreve and Walsh in the yer- 
appeaxed the ‘False Friend/produced at sionof Moliora’s ‘MonsieurdaPoureeaugnuc’ 
Druiy Lane at the end of January 1702, and produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fioldson 80March 
published in February without the author's 1704 under the title of ‘Squire Trolooby' 
name (London, 4to; ‘Friendship it la Mode: (originally performed in 1070, Moli&ro’s play 
a Comedy of two acts altered from Sir John had already been extensively ‘ borrowed 
Vanbrugh/ appeared at Dublin, 1766,8vo). from’ by Ravenscroft in his* Careless Lovers’ 
The‘False Friend’ is a free rendering of of 1673). The translation, printed at the 
Le Sage’s ‘Traitre puni/ which is itself a end of April 1704, differed considerably from 
version of Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla’s ‘ La the acted play, and was disowned by the 
Troioion busoa el costigo.’ Tho fact that collaborators. It was modified again by 
Vanbrugh repairs some of the * cuts ’ made John Ralph prior to its reproduction and 
bjrLe Sage pomtB_ to his knowledge of the republication as ‘The Oornlsli Squire: a 
original (perhaps m the literal translation Comedy/ in 1784 (seo Genest, id, 400: 
into French published at the Hague in 1700). Boasb and Courtney, Bibl . Comub . ii. 820 : 
In the prologue the author speaks of gradu- Gosse, Congreve, p. 148). 
ally abating the immorality which had been Before the close of 1706 Vanbrugh secured 
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rived from ‘ L’ Interesse ’ of Nicold Secchi). 
The English version, entitled * The Mistake/ 
was represented for the first time on 27 Deo. 

1705 at the Haymarket, and was played six 
times consecutively. Tt was published with¬ 
out the author’s name by Touson in January 

1706 (‘The Mistake. A Oomedy ns it is noted 
at the Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket/ 
London, 4to). A greatly abbreviated ver¬ 
sion, entitled ‘Lovers’ Quarrels; or like 
Master, like Man/ was produced at Covent 
Garden on 11 Feb. 1790, and is attributed 
to the actor Thomas King [q. v.], who took 
the part of Sancho (printed in London Stage, 
1824, vol. iii.; cf. Genest, vi. COO). Van¬ 
brugh’s version was printed in 1893 among 
the ‘ Plays from Molitre by English Drama¬ 
tists ’ (Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books, 
No. 01). 

There are signs of hasty workmanship in 
‘The Mistake’ (especially in the last two 
acts), and henceforth, as his architectural 
work became more and more engrossing, 
Vanbrugh's dramatic career was stifled. 
His sole remaining drama, ‘The Journey to 
London/ which promised to be second to 
none of his comedies, was left (at his death 
in 1726) in a fragmentary condition. Colley 
Cibber undertook to complete and recast the 
fragment. The result was a comedy which 
long remained a great favourite with the 
playgoing public. It was first produced at 
Drury Lane on 10 Jan. 1728 (running twenty- 
eight nights) under Cibber's title, ‘ The Pro¬ 
vok’d Husband/ and was published at the 
end of the month. Simultaneously was 
published Vanbrugh’s original fragment, ‘A 
Journey to London. Being part of a Comedy 
written by the late' Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Knight. And printed after his own copy. 
"Which (since his Decease) has been mafie 
an Intire Play, By Mr. Cibber, And call'd 
The Provok’d Husband' (London, 1728,8vo). 
The fragment and the entire play appearod 
side by side in the editions of 1785 ana 1776. 
A French translation, ‘Le mari poussS h 
bout/ woe published at London and at Lau¬ 
sanne (1701 and 1783, 8vo). Josephllunter 
in his 1 Chorus Valum ’ ( Addit . MS. 24493, 
f. 194) records a tradition that in his delinea¬ 
tion of the Wronghead family Vanbrugh 
intended to ridicule some of hie wife’s north- 
country relatives. 

The early stages of Vanbrugh’s architectural 
career are obscure. His first employer of 
note appears to have been the Earl ox Car¬ 
lisle, for whom he commenced a mansion 
upon the site of the old castle of Hinders- 


kelf in 1701. Tbe result was Castle Howard, 
which with its splendid south fapade,323 feet 
long, remains, in spite of incongruous addi¬ 
tions, one of tbe finest examples of theCordn- 
tbian renaissance in England, The main 
building was not completed until 1714, hut 
in the meantime, as a token of his approba¬ 
tion, Carlisle, who during tbe minority of 
the Duke of Norfolk was the actmg earl- 
marshal of England, promised Vanbrugh the 
lucrative appointment of Clarenceux king- 
at-arms. As it was necessary by the rules 
of the college that a king-at-arms should 
have passed through the grade of herald, 
Vanbrugh on 21 June 1703 was appointed 
to the obsolete post of Oarlisle herald; he 
was promoted Clarenceux by patent dated 
29 March 1704. As Vanbrugh was not 
only a stranger, but was known to take a 
humorously sceptical view of the importance 
of heraldic functions (which he had publicly 
ridiculed in his comedy of ‘.Esop’), his ap¬ 
pointment was not popular. More particu¬ 
larly Gregory King fq, v.], the senior pursui¬ 
vant, was the injured man, and he * persuaded 
some other heralds to join with aim in a 
petition against the Lord Marshalls power, 
but the Council unanimously supported’ Lord 
Carlisle (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Hep., App. 
ix. 97). Further, in 1710, when there was a 
rumour that Clarenceux was about to receive 
a reversionary grant of the office of Garter, 
King wrote in alarm to Harley to deprecate 
such an act of injustice (Nicnora, Herald 
and Genealogist, vii. 113; Addit. MS. 9011, 
ff. 340 seq. ; Harl. MS. 7626, f. 40; Nobis, 
Coll, of Arms, p. 204). Once appointed, 
however, Vanbrugh was a frequent attendant 
at the college, and in 1706 he carried out 
with credit Queen Anne’s commission to con¬ 
vey the insignia of the order of the Garter 
to Prince George of Hanover (Instructions 
in Addit, MS. 0821, f, 69 j cf. Beitz, Me¬ 
morials, 1841, p. cxxiii). 

Meanwhile, m June 1702, Vanbrugh had 
succeeded William Talman [q. v.] in the 
comptrollerahip of the hoard of works at 
8s. ad. a day. In 1703 he built a house at 
Whitton Hall, near Hounslow (still stand¬ 
ing, though much altered), for Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who was, like himself, a member of 
the Kit-Cat Club. In the same year he wrote 
to his friend and correspondent Jacob Ton- 
son [q. v.jthat he had negotiated the purchase 
of the site for a new theatre, to he called the 
Queen’s in honour of Anne. * The ground 
is the second stable yard going up the Hay¬ 
market; I give 2,0001 for it’(the present 
Her Majesty’s is the fourth theatre on this 
site). While the building was going on, 
Vanbrugh was annoyed by a reverberation of 
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the Collier crusade. On hearing that he 
-was about to assume the management of a 
London theatre, the Society for the Reforma¬ 
tion of Manners addressed a letter of protest 
to Archbishop Tenison (dated 10 Deo. 1704) 
■with the usual quotations and a description 
of ‘Mr. Vanbrook’ as 1 a man who had de¬ 
bauch’d the stage beyond the looseness of 
all former times.’ But nothing came of tho 
protest, and Vanbrugh continued to allow 
himself the fullest license (witness the scenes 
between Flippanta and her mistress in the 
* Confederacy’). 

The Queen’s Theatre, or Italian Opera- 
house, of which Vanbrugh was not only 
builder but also lessee, manager, and author 
in chief, was opened on 9 April 1705, the 
corner-stone having been laid by Lady Sun¬ 
derland on 18 April 1704 (see Fiizgeeale, 
New Hist. of Stage, i. 238) j a prologue 
•written by Garth, and spoken by Mrs. Brace¬ 
girdle, referred to the edifice as ‘ By beauty 
founded and by wit designed.’ The piece 
performed was Giacomo Greber's 1 Loves of 
Ergasto,’ a melodrama with Italian music 
(englished apparently by P. A. MoLteuxj 
<cf. Bebney, Hist, of Music, iv. 200; Haw¬ 
kins, iv.810; Clement and Lahousse, Diet, 
dee Operas, p. 6G1; Wilkinson, Londina 
Illustrata, vol. li. sig. b). This iB believed 
to have been the second opera of the kind 
performed in England (Thomas Clayton’s 
4 Arainoe ’ being the first). Despite its want 
of success and the loud gibes of Addison and 
other wits, Vanbrugh (who had doubtless 
witnessed the triumphs of Quinault and of 
Lulli and Scarlatti in Paris) determined to 
persevere, and he varied the usual repertory of 
plays with several operas during his two sea¬ 
sons of management, lie was probably the 
most enlightened of early patrons of opera in 
England, and he was the impresario who first 
introduced an Italian prima donna of distinc¬ 
tion into England in the person of Nicolini. 
Unfortunately the house had serious acoustic 
defects. Several of the 100/. shareholders 
{whig friends of the manager, of whom Con¬ 
greve was one) disposed of their interest in 
the concern at the close of the first season, 
and Vanbrugh himself was glad in 1707 to 
shift the bulk of the responsibility to the 
shoulders of Owen MacSwiney or Swinny 

a . v.] ‘Ilost so much money by the opera 
is last winter,’ he wrote to tho Earl of 
Manchester on 27 July 1708, ‘thatl was glad 
to get quit of it, and yet I do not doubt that 
operas will thrive and settle in London.’ He 
appears to have eventually let the theatre to 
MacSwiney at a maximum rent of 700/. per 
annum (of, Genest, ii. 833 j Oibber, Apo¬ 
logy, i. 330 n.) 


In the same month that the Ilaymarket 
Theatre was opened, by an instrument dated 
0 June 1705 and signed by Godolphiu, Van¬ 
brugh, by the special request of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was appointed architect and 
surveyor of the palace it was proposed to 
erect at Woodstock in commemoration of 
the victory of Blenheim. Wren, as surveyor- 
general, was Vanbrugh’s oilicial superior at 
the board of works, but ho was now over 
seventy, while the younger man was in the 
first flush of his admitted success at Castle 
Howard. Vanbrugh seems 1o have felt it 
incumbent upon him to annum his patrons, 
and Blenheim is certainly deficient neither 
in originality nor in grandiose oll'ect. The 
work was begun on 19 June 1705, wliun the 
architect laid tho first stone. The first diffi¬ 
culty arose ovor the question of tho retention 
of the old manor-houso of Woodstock. The 
architect was anxious to preserve it in sub¬ 
ordination to his general scliumo on account 
of its historical and archicological interest. 
But the duchesB suspected some sinister de¬ 
sign on the part oi tho comptroller. The 
breach was widenod when tho walks were 
stopped by the cutting olF of supplies in 
October 1710. Some 200,000/. had already 
been paid out of tho civil list, and tho duchess 
deprecated tho extravagant scale of the work, 
still far from completion. 

A fresh instalment was obtained from the 
treasury, and work recommenced in the 
spring of 1711 j but at the close of that year 
Marlborough was dismissed from all his ap- 
ointments, and in the bummor of 1712 the 
uilding was abandoned by tho queen’s com¬ 
mand. The brunt of all tho claims for 
arrears of payment fell upon tho unfortu¬ 
nate architect. A letter of protest against 
the conduct of the treasury (addressed to the 
mayor of Woodstock on 25 Jan. 1712-13) 
led to Vanbrugh’s dismissal from tlio comp- 
trollership of tho board of works in tho fol¬ 
lowing April. With tho ucaession of Goorgo I 
the horizon appeared about to oluur. Van¬ 
brugh was knighted at Gromiwich House, 
upon Marlborough’s introduction, on 10 Sept. 
1714, and it was decided that tho Blenheim 
arrears, amounting to about 50,000/., should 
be considered as one of the late queen’s dubts, 
for the liquidation of which half a million 
had been allocated, Ultimately in January 
1715 the sum of 10,000/., or about a third of 
what was actually duo, wus paid to tho 
creditors by the treasury, which also gave it 
clearly to be understood that no more money 
would he expended on account of Blenheim. 
When, in consequence of this proceeding, in 
Easter term 1718 two contractors brought 
a suit for 7,314/. due to them for work done 
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since 1710, tho duchess, acting during the 
duke’s infirmity, tried her hardest to divert 
the responsibility upon Vanbrugh. For¬ 
tunately for him, Godolphin’s warrant of 
1705 was held to exonerate him from such 
liability, and this judgment was confirmed 
upon appeal by House of Lords. Thereupon, 
with a view of defaming the architect's cha¬ 
racter, the duchess caused to be printed and 
privately circulated the ‘ Case of the Duke 
of Marlborough and Sir John Vanbrugh,’ 
‘ the only architect in the world who could 
have built such a house, and the only friend 
in the world capable of contriving to lay 
the debt upon one to whom he was so highly 
obliged.’ In his ‘ Justification of what he 
Deposed in the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
late Tryal ’ (London, 1718, folio) Vanbrugh 
retorts by reciting the court favour he had 
lost by espousing the duke’s interest; while, 
instead of reward for his labours and his dif¬ 
ficulties with the treasury and the workmen, 
he complains that his authority was ridiculed 
and his just claims repudiated. In June 
1722, when the Duko of Marlborough died, 
Vanbrugh commented bitterly npon his vast 
properties (‘ greater even than was expected ’) 
and his inability to pay either his workmen or 
his architect. 

Vanbrugh’s own dues as an architect 
amounted to some 2 , 000 /., and he had prac¬ 
tically resigned all hopes of recovering the 
sum, when in. 1725 Walpole interfered in his 
behalf, and succeeded (by means to which 
no clue is afforded) in extorting the money 
from the duchess. In the meantime the long 
wrangle had told heavily upon his equa¬ 
nimity and even upon his health. The 
duchess succeeded in completing the build¬ 
ing in strict accordance with his plans, but 
without his aid, in 1724. When, shortly be¬ 
fore its completion, Vanbrugh took his wife 
to inspect his architectural chef deeu ore, the 
duchess sent special orders to her servants 
that Lady Vanbrugh was not to he admitted 
within the limits of the park (see The Secret 
History of the Building of Blenheim,, ap. 
DTsrahli, Lit. Curiosities, 1840, pp. 411- 
414; the Blenheim Oastle building accounts 
are among the ‘Marlborough Papers’ in 
Brit. Mm. Addit. MSS. 19592-C06). 

The verdict of Vanbrugh’s literary rivals 
as to the architectural merit of Blenheim 
was wholly unfavourable. In the minds of 
less prejudiced critics there has been great 
divergence of opinion; but it must be con¬ 
ceded that Vanbrugh hardly rose to his op¬ 
portunities. The general plan of a grand 
central edifice, connected by colonnades with 
twoprojectingquadrongular wings, and of the 
approaches (including the 'Titanic bridge’), 


is admirablein its way. The sky-line is broken 
in a picturesque fashion, and the light and 
shade are balanced and contrasted in a manner 
which evoked the enthusiastic eulogy of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Uiedale Price, Allan 
Cunningham, and other connoisseurs of 
scenic effect. On the other hand, the orna¬ 
ment, when not positively uncouth, is un¬ 
meaning, and there is a sensible coarseness 
in matters of detail throughout the work. 
Voltaire remarked upon Blenheim that if 
the rooms were as wide as the walls were 
thick, the chateau would be convenient 
enough. The last thing that Vanbrugh had 
in his mind was personal comfort of his 
clients. Provided he made his effect, he was 
satisfied (detailed elevations are given in 
Campbell, Viti'uvius Britannicus, and a good 
idea of the goneral effect can he gathered 
from the five engraved views in Neal's 
Seats, 1820, rol. iii.; cf. Addit. MSS. 9123, 
19591, and 19818; Fehge&sox, Hist, of 
Architecture, 1862, iii. 282; Gwilt, Eu- 
cyclopadia, 1867, pp. 216-17; Neal, Hist, 
of Blenheim, 1823; Mabsiiall, Woodstock, 
1673; Blomfieed, Benamance Architect, 
in England, 1898). 

Vanbrugh’s peculiar Btyle was ill adapted 
to works less than the largest size of palace, 
yet from 1708 onwards, though preoccupied 
with Blenheim, he was busily employed upon 
a number of lesser houses. However small 
the commission, his endeavour was the same— 
namely, to convey the majesty of stupendous 
size, and this aim fitted in well with the 
ideas of his clients. Ha wrote to his friend 
the Earl of Carlisle in 1721 that all the world 
was ‘ mad on building as far as they can 
reach ’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6 th Rep. App. 
vi.) In 1707 he restored Kimbolton Castle 
for the Earl of Manchester, of whom, as of 
most noblemen with whom he came into con¬ 
tact, he made a steady friend (see Max- 
OHEBTEB, Court and Society from Elizabeth 
to Anne, ii, 224 sea.) In 1710 for the Earl 
of Clare (afterwards Duke of Newcastle) he 
built Old Claremont House at Esher, ‘where 
nature borrows dress from Vonbrook's art’ 
(Gaeth, Claremont, 1716, p. 5; cf. Bbaixbx, 
1841, ii. 440; Stowe MS. 748, f. 9). Garth 
further compared the architect to Apollo, or 
rather Amphion, at the touch of whose lyre 
‘stones mount in columns, palaces aspire.’ 
In 1711, inc onj unction with Nicholas Hawks¬ 
moor [ 3 . v.], he built the ‘ Clarendon Print¬ 
ing Office,’ that is, the old 1 Clarendon Build¬ 
ing,’ in Broad Street, Oxford (see Aoeeh- 
masts, Coll, of Oxford, 1814, ii. 238 ; Bloh- 
field, ii. 206). In 1713 he erected the seat 
of King’s Weston, near Bristol ( Gloucester¬ 
shire Notes and Queries, 1884, ii, 359); in 
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1716-18 Eastbury, Dorset, for Bubb Doding- 
ton (the old seat was pulled down by Earl 
Temple); and about the same time Oulton 
Ilall in. Cheshire (see Oeuebod, Cheshire, 
ii. 118), 

Vanbrugh was reappointed to the post of 
comptroller to the board of works by George I 
in January 1715, and about a year later the 
interest of his numerous friends at couTt 
procured him the post of architect to Green¬ 
wich Hospital at a salary of 200/, a year. 
Pressure had been applied to make Wren 
resign this post, on the ground that he could 
not give the palace his constant supervision; 
but no increased rate of progress followed 
Vanbrugh’s appointment, and the brick¬ 
work of the southern range of the west 
front, which is often assigned to Sir John, 
was for the most port the work of his co¬ 
adjutor, Hawksmoor (cf. Gent. Mag. 1816, 
ii.' 404 ; L’Estbasge, Greemoich Chronicles, 
1886, ii, 86 s<j.) The architect’s chief me¬ 
morials in this neighbourhood are the two 
houses which he built for himself at Black- 
heath, and which are still standing. One, 
the ‘Bastille’ on Maze Hill, known latterly 
as Vanbrugh Castle, passed from Lady Van¬ 
brugh to Lord Tyrawley, and has now been 
for many years a boarding school for girls; 
the other, in ‘ Vanbrugh Fields,' was called 
‘ Minca-pie House ’ (Hasted, 1880, i. 78), but 
is now known as Vanbrugh House. 

In 1718 Vanhrughbuilt Floors, near Kelso, 
for the Duke of Koxburghe ;but this ‘ severely 
plain building ’ was transformed into a Tudor 
edifice in 1849 (Hiudes Geoome, Gatsett. 
of Scotland, ii. 82). In the following year, 
in strict accordance with the rococo tuste of 
the day, he planned the famous gardens of 
Stowe in Buckinghamshire, where a pyramid 
sixty feet high was erected in his honour and 
inscribed ‘Inter plurima hortorum horum 
redificia a Johanne Vanbrugh equite de- 
signata hanc pyramidem adililus memoriam 
sacram voluit Oobham’ (Biokham, Beauties 
of Stow, 1769, p. 6). ‘Immensity and Van 
Brugh appear in the whole and in every 
part,’ wrote the Earl of Peterborough, The 
details of his next house, Seaton Delaval in 
Northumberland (1720-21), show a marked 
improvement upon his earlier dosign; but his 
alterations at Audley End, where in 1721 he 
removed three sides of the old quadrangle 
and erkcted lodges at the north and south 
end of the west front, have not been deemed 
successful (Lobd Braibeooke, Hist, of 
Audley End, pp. 92,991. The latest of his 
more important works was Grimsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, built for the Duke of Ancaster 
(1722-4), and including the ‘biggest en¬ 
trance-hall in the kingdom’ (see Notes and 


Queries, 7th sar. iv. 47). Here, though ‘he 
could not shake himself free of his gigantio 
rusticated columns, 3} ft, in diameter, and 
of certain enormous key-blocks, the front 
is a fine, unaffected, and almost reasonable 
design. Ilad Vanbrugh lived longer, it 
seems that he might have become a really 
great architect’ (Blomfield, ii. 199). 

Simultaneously with the Brobdingnagian 
mansions in which ho delighted, Vanbrugh 
was building for himself between Sootlnnd 
Yard and the Banqueting House, ‘ out of 
the ruins of Whitehall,’ a modest town house, 
which was also to bo his official residence as 
comptroller (a drawing is at South Ken¬ 
sington ; cf. Gent. Mag. 1815, i. 423). The 
house was not remarkable in any way, but 
it elicited from Swift the clover satiric versos 
in which it was likened to a gooso-pio. The 
‘ goose-pie ’ survived for two hundred years, 
being known in its declining days as llie 
‘ pill-box,’ was occupied for some years by 
the United Service Institution, and was 
finally demolished on 1 Oct. 1898, To 
Swift, who disliked ‘ Brothor Van ’ for his 
whiggism, his popularity with the groat, and 
his lack of veneration for the cloth, has 
often been attributed, but wrongly, the well- 
known epitaph, ‘ Lie heavy on him earth ...' 
which appears to have emanated from Abol 
Evans [q. v.j (cf. Nioiioi.s, Select Collection 
of Poems, 1780, iii. 161). After Vanbrugh’s 
death Swift joined with Pope (who had also 
had Ms fling 1 at the architect) in expressing 
regret that their raillery, ‘though ever so 
tender, had ever been indulged ’ against Sir 
John, ‘a man of wit and honour’ (joint pre¬ 
face to ‘ Proso Miscollanies ’ of 1727). 

In April 1718 John Ansi is the younger 
[<j. v.] had established his right (by a rever¬ 
sionary patent dated 2 April 1714) to the 
offioe of Garter, and Vanbrugh wnB disap¬ 
pointed of holding pormauently the post 
which he had temporarily filled (1716-18). 
On 14 Jan, 1719 he married, at St. Law¬ 
rence's Church, York, Ilenriel la Maria, eldest 
oMld of James Yarburgh, colonol of thofoot 
guards, of Snaith Hall, Yorkshire, by Ann 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Ilesicoth o 
Heslington. Writing from Castle Howard 
on Christmas day 1718 to tlio Duke of New¬ 
castle, he had remarked, aftor cursing the 
coldness of the winter: ‘I have almost a 
mind to marry to koep myself warm.’ Lady 
Mary Worthy Montagu gives a vivacious, if 
somewhat spiteful, account of the wooing. 
Henceforth Vanbrugh spent an increasing 
portion of Ms time at Blacltheath. Some of 
Ms later letters to Carlisle give a pleasant 
picture of his family life. On 9 Feb. 1726 
he disposed of his tabard for two thousand 
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guineas to Knox Wal'd. He died of quinsy 
at his house in Whitehall on 528 March 1726 
(Hist, Meg. Chron. Diary, p. 13), and was 
buried in the Vanbrugh vault in the north 
aisle of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. In his 
will, dated 25 Aug. 1725, he names his 
sisters Mary, Victoria, and Eobina, his 
[half] sister Gtnrencieres and her daughter 
Lucia; his brothers, Charles and Philip, and 
his son Charles. The will was proved on 
22 April 172G by Dame Henrietta Maria 
Vanbrugh, executrix (P, C. C. 81, Plymouth). 

Lady Vanbrugh died at East Greenwich 
on 26 April 1776 (Gent. Mag . 1778, p. 210, 
‘ aged 90; ’ her real age was eighty-two), 
and was buried in the Vanbrugh vault on 
S May following. By her will, dated 15 June 
1769, she leaves 2007. to her daughter, Mrs. 
Tulloh, and to ‘ Mr. Vanbrugh ’ (probably a 
nephew), with other property, ‘ the rooms 
and cellars that belong to me in the Opera 
House ... all the family pictures, and two 
small pictures set in gold—one of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and the other of Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton.’ The will was proved on 22 May 1776 
(P.O.C. 250, Bellas; cf. Fostee, York¬ 
shire Pedigrees, 1874; RoBINdOit, Priory and 
Peculiar of Snaith, 1861, pp. 66 sq.: Genea¬ 
logist, 1878, ii. 237). 

Chables Vakbbtjgh (d. 1745), their only 
surviving son, the idol of his parents and 
godson of the Earl of Carlisle, was educated 
privately until about 1736, when he went to 
finish his studies at Lausanne. There in 
April 1738 he became a member of the * Com- 
pagnie des Nobles fusiliers,’ and soon after¬ 
wards he returned to England and obtained 
an enaigncy in the Coldstream guards (2nd 
foot guards). He went with bus regiment 
to Flanders in 1744. He died of wounds 1 re¬ 
ceived at the late battle near Tournai ’ (that 
is, Fontenoy) on 12 May 1745 (Gent. Mag. 
1745, p. 276). He was twenty-six years 
old on the day of his death. He was buried 
at Ath on IS May (Genealogist, ii. 289 ; of, 
Waepoie, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 1833, 
ii. 94; Carlisle Papers-, Addit. MS. 82703). 

Apart from the Duchess of Marlborough 
(upon whom, in his correspondence with 
Tonson, Vanbrugh wasted many unparlia¬ 
mentary epithets) and Hearns, who disliked 
all whige impartially, Vanbrugh had a good 
word from everybody as the best of good 
fellows. As an architect, although he had a 
passion for size amounting to megalomania, 
he had an original and powerful imagination 
and a just idea of subordination. His scenic 
talent was distinctive, and his ‘passionate 
appreciation of the abstract qualities of archi¬ 
tecture gives him a place byliimself ’ (Bioir- 

JttEIcD). 


In his plays he lacked originality and sen¬ 
timent, hut excelled rawit and in all the re¬ 
finements of technique. He rarely attempts 
blank verse, and when he does (as in ‘ iEsop ’) 
the result is atrocious, while his attempts at 
poetic utterance are the merest fustian. But 
the ‘Eelapse’ and the‘Confederacy’ are full 
of sparkling dialogue and not deficient in 
character. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied 
nature, says Fielding (Tom, Jones, pref to 
bk. xiv.), whilo their successors do but copy 
them. Lord Foppingfcon, ‘the best fop ever 
brought upon the stage ’ (Wabd), is as famous 
as Dundreary, and with more reason. Above 
all, Vanbrugh’s comedies have the merit of 
facility. Contemporary actors liked them 
because the parts were so easy to learn; 
nowadays he is the most readable of the 
Kest oration dramatists. In like manner 
Voltaire praised him for being the gayest, 
as Congreve the wittiest and Wycherley the 
strongest, of the English playwrights. Wal¬ 
pole attributed his ease to the fact that he 
lived in the best society and wrote as they 
talked. Another good saying of Walpole’s 
was that ‘ if Vanbrugh had adapted from 
Vitruvius as well as from Doncour, Inigo 
Jones would not have been the first archi¬ 
tect of Britain.’ To which it may be added 
that if a few only among adapters had ap¬ 
proached Vanbrugh’s excellence, adaptation 
need not have proved ‘the bane of the Eng¬ 
lish drama.’ 

The best portrait of Vanbrugh is the Kit- 
Cat by Kneller (36 x 28J), painted when he 
was about forty, and still preserved at Bay- 
fordbury. It has been engraved by John 
Simon [q, vj, by T. Chalmers, by Cooper 
(for the ‘Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club,’ 
1821), and by many others (Cat, Loan 
Portraits, 1867, No. 113). Another portrait, 
now preserved at the Heralds’ College, was 
painted by J. Kichardaon in 1726. The 
Kneller portrait depicts himholding a pair of 
compasses; in this he holds in his left hand 
a plan of Blenheim. The fine mezzotint 
executed by Faber in 1727 is reproduced as 
frontispiece to 1 Sir John Vanbrugh’ (1893). 

Collective editions of Vanbrugh’s works 
were published in London, 1780,2 vols. 8vo; 
1785 and 1789,2 vols. 12mo; Dublin, 1765, 
2 vols. 12mo; London, 1776, 2 vols. 12mo, 
In 1840 appeared ‘The Dramatic Works of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar,’ with excellent biographical and 
critical notices from the pen of Leigh Hunt, 
and this volume, dedicated to Thomas Moore, 
has been several times reprinted. In 1893 
appeared in two volumes (London, 8vo) ‘ Sir 
John Vanbrugh,' edited by W, C, Ward, 
and this edition, containing all Vanbrugh’s 
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known works, of which tlie chronological 
order is for the first time properly ascer¬ 
tained, will doubtless remain the standard 
one. Select ‘ Plays ’ (including the ‘ Re¬ 
lapse/ ‘ Provok'd Wife, ‘ Confederacy/ and 
part of the ‘ Provok’d Husband ’), with in¬ 
troduction and notes by A. E, H. Swaen, 
and a reprint of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Essay/ was 
issued in the ‘Mermaid Series’ in 1896. 
Selections from Vanbrugh, with an interest¬ 
ing critical note, appear in ‘ English Comic 
Dramatists ’ (ed. Crauford, 1884). The more 
popular plays, such as the ‘ Relapse/ ‘ Pro¬ 
vok’d Wife/ and * Confederacy,' nave been 
printed in Oxherry, Inckbald, Dibdin, Bell, 
and similar collections of plays. A German 
translation of select plays appeared at Basle 
and Frankfort in 1764. 

A considerable number of Vanbrugh’s 
letters, many of them models of sprightliness 
and good humour, are scattered through the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ during 1836,1837, 
and 1839 (those to Jacob Tonson being the 
most important). Of his letters to the Earl 
of Manchester, preserved at Kimbolton, ex¬ 
amples are given in the ‘ Athenmum ’ (1861, 
i. 84-6) and in the Duke of Manchester’s 
‘ Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne/ 
and of those to the Earl of Carlisle extracts 
are given in the ‘ Carlisle Papers ’ (Mist. 
MSS. Comm. 15th Rep. App. vi. passim), 
Others of his letters are in the British Museum, 
to the Duchess of Marlborough (Addit, MS. 
32670), to the Duke of Newcastle (ib. 32687 
and S3064), and toP. Mauduit (EgertonMS. 
2721). Aselectionof theseletters was printed 
in the ‘ Athenaeum 1 (1890, ii. 289-91, S21-2), 
For a letter to Sir Robert Walpole respecting 
the building of a summerhouse at Chelsea, 
see Beaver’s ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea’ (p, 
285 j cf. Ma.btin, Old Chelsea, 1889, p. 83). 

[In spite of the interest of the materials, no 
exhaustive ‘life’ of Vanbrugh has yet been 
attempted. Short accounts were prefixed to the 
early editions, and these were summarised in 
Raker's ‘Biographia Dramatioa' (1812, i. 724) 
and elsewhere. Noble in his ‘ College of Arms ’ 
(1804, pp. 855-8) supplied some new materials, 
and these were reproduced with a fresh criticism 
by Allan Cunningham in his ‘Lives of British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architscts' (1829-33). 
LeighHunt furnished a good biographical account 
in his Introduction of 1840, embodying the ma¬ 
terials collected by Disraeli in his 1 Curiosities 
ofLiterature ’ relative to the building of Blen¬ 
heim, This edition was favourably noticed by 
Macaulay in his well-known ‘ Essay on the Comic 
Dramatists,’ in which he deals at length with 
Congreve and Wycherley to the exclusion of 
Vanbrugh and Parquhar. All these accounts 
were superseded by the memoir by Arthur 
Ashpitel [q, v.] in the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica' 
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(8th edition, 1880), which is based upon tbo 
moat careful research. Wyntt, Papworth added 
much as to Vanbrugh’s architectural caroor in 
the ‘Dictionary of Arehirocture,’ and in 1893 
appeared the valuable ‘life’ prefixed to the 
standard edition of Vanbrugh by W. C. Ward. 
Max Dametz’s Vanbrughs Loben und Werke up. 
peared at Vienna in 1898. Olhor authorities 
are: Dalton’s English Amy Lists, iii. 409; Car¬ 
lisle Papers in Hi st. MSS, Comm. 15th Hep. App. 
vi.; Le Neve's Knights, 1873; Genealogist, ii. 
237; Herald and Gonoulogist (1873), vii. 112- 
114; Ravaisson’s Archivob do la BaBlille, vol. 
ix.; St, Nicholas Aeons Reg., ed. Brigg, 1890, 
pp. 31-3; Athoneeum, 1890 ii. 289, 321, 1394 
ii. 234, 299 ; Gent. Mag. 1802 ii. 1066, 1804 
i. 411, ii. 737, 1815 ii. 4D4, 1816 i. 37, 136, 
1829 i. 42, 1831 i. 330, 1836 i. 13, ii. 27, 374, 
1837 i. 243, 479, 1839 i. 149, 1857 ii. 420. 
See also Luttrell's Brief Relation, Oxford, 
1857; Coxo'sLife of Marlborough, passim; Thorn¬ 
ton's Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
vol. ii. passim; Cibber’sLivos, iv. 99-111; Wal¬ 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, od. Wornura, iii, 
297, and Correspondence, oil. Cunningham, pas¬ 
sim ; Genosb's Hist, of the Stage; Gildou’s Com¬ 
parison between the Two Stagos, 1702, p. 32; 
Knight’s Garrick, 1894,p. 321; Popo’s Works, od, 
Elwin and Oourllmpo, iii. 173-6, 800, vi. 112, x. 
106, 187; Dryden’s Works, od. Scott, viii. 410; 
Swift’s Works, ed. Seott, ii. 71, xiii. 0, xiv. 80; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anccd. i. 209, 341, viii. 694; 
Bingham’B The BaslUlo, i. 444 ; Wnrd’s English 
Drumat. Lit. ii. 689; Lowe's Bibl. Account of 
English Theatr. Lit. and Life of Betterton; 
Gosss's Congreve, 1888, pp. 117 sq.; Aitkon’s 
Steele, i. 61,70, 99,146, ii. 58 n. 274 ; BobwoII’s 
J ohnson, od. Hill, iv. 48, 66, 284-6; Hindi It's 
Lectures on English Comic Writors, vol. iv. ( 
Hallara’s Lit. Hist, of Europe, 1864, iii. fill, 
628; Bcljamo's llommos do Lottros en Anglo- 
terre, pp. 249, 409; Lemaltre’e TlififtLre de Dan- 
court, 1882; Do Grisy's La Comidio Anglaiso, 
1672-1707, pp. 260-346 (whoro Lho plots are 
lucidly abridged); Lenient’s La Conifidio au 
xviii"* Siecle, 1888, i. eh, v; Moland's Moliire 
et la Qomedie Itolisnne, 1867. p. 112; Gaot- 
schenberger's Geschichte dor ongl. Lib. iii. 209 
sq.; Zinck’s Congreve, Vanbrugh og Sheridan, 
1869, 8vo; Qufirard's France Litlfiruiro, x. 85; 
Roget’s ‘Old Watercolour’ Soeioty, i. 9; Leigh 
Hunt’s The Town, p. 377; Marshall’s Woodstock, 
1873, p. 263; Davis's Memorials of Knights- 
bridge, 1859, p. 83; Times, 8 March 1888; 
Builder, 1860,p. 400; Saturday Review, 11 March 
1893; Architect. Journal, 1860, ii. 430; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibliotb. Cornub. ii. 820; AHi- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Smith’s Mazzolinto 
Portraits, p. 436 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engr. Portr. i, 
356, ii. 396; Notes and Queries, 4th snr. ix.499, 
7th ser. iv. 28, 113, 8th ser. vii. 106, 258, 609, 
9th ser, iv. 4.] T. S. 

VANCE, ALFRED _ GLENVILLE 
(1838 P-1888), actor/pantomimUt, and coinio 
singer, was bom in London about 1838, and 
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was placed in tlie office of a solicitor in Lin¬ 
coln's Inn Fields. His name was Alfred 
Peck Stevens. After some efforts in the 
country as an actor, lie accepted an engage¬ 
ment of fifty shillings a week at the Preston 
theatre, under Edmund Falconer [q. v.], to 
play secondary parts, including harlequin. 
He then went on the Northampton circuit 
and elsewhere, and engaged under Copeland 
at Liverpool, where he opened a dancing 
academy. He is said also to have kept 
a dancing and fencing school in Carlisle, 
Vance then took on tour an entertainment 
a ftertho manner of Samuel Houghton Cowell 
[q.v.], visiting most country towns, A mono¬ 
logue entertainment, entitled * Touches of the 
Times,’ in which he presented many different 
characters, obtained much popularity. On 
the suggestion of J. J. Poole, at one time 
manager of the South London Music-hall, 
Vance adopted the ‘ variety’ stage, appearing 
at the Metropolitan and South London 
music-halls. He was a poor singer but a 
clever dancer, and his sketches of character 
took a firm hold upon the public. All Lon¬ 
don rang with the words and tune of his 
‘ Chickaleery Cove,' and other Cockney 
songs were only less popular. In 1861 he 
was at the London Pavilion Music-hall, 
and ho was at various periods associated 
with the Strand Music-hall, on the spot now 
occupied by the Gaiety Theatre, and with 
the Canterbury Music-hall. For many years 
he travelled round the country with what 
was called Vance’s Concert Company. He 
also played the clown at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and under Ohatterton's manage¬ 
ment appeared at other houses. Among the 
songs which obtained much public favour 
aud secured him royal recognition were 1 Jolly 
Dogs ’ and ‘Walking in the Zoo.’ He was 
known latterly as the ‘Great Vance.’ On 
Wednesday, 26 Dec. 1888, at the Sun Music- 
hall, Knightsbridge, when lie had given two 
songs and had sung in the wig and robes of 
a judge three verses of a third, called ‘ Are 
you Guilty P ’ Vance, who suffered from heart 
disease, fell down at the wing, and was found 
to be dead, thecause beingrupture of the aorta. 
Vance was buried at Nunhead cemetery, 

[Era newspaper, 29 Deo. 1888; Times, 28 Dec. 
1888; Stuart and Park’s Variaty Stage (1896), pp. 
101-6; ScottandHoward’sLife ofE.L. Blanchard, 
1891; Era Almanack, various years,] J, K. 

VAN CEULEN, CORNELIUS JANS¬ 
SEN (1593-1664 P), portrait-painter. [See 

jAiTSSEtT.] 

VANCOUVER, CHARLES (fi. 1785- 
1818), agriculturist, was an American by 
birth, though he can hardly have been, as is 


sometimes stated, ‘ Of Vancouver’s Island/ 
as that island was named after George Van¬ 
couver [q. v.] in 1794. His first book, ‘A 
general Compendium of Chemical, Experi¬ 
mental, and N atural Philosophy, with a com¬ 
plete System of Commerce,’ was published 
at Philadelphia in 1785 (see Catalogue of 
the Boston Athemeum), and in 1780 he is 
described as ‘Vancouver of Philadelphia’ in 
Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture,’ to which he 
contributed an account of the farming of 
Kentucky. Kentucky was being settled at 
this time chiefly by emigrants from Virginia 
and Maryland, and Vancouver had taken up 
fifty-three thousand acres in that district. 
His latter to Young is practically an invita¬ 
tion to English settlers to come out to 
America and farm portions of this vast area 
(Annals of Agriculture, 1780, vi. 405). 

Between 1786 and 1793 he came to Eng¬ 
land, and, on the establishment of the board 
of agriculture, he was engaged by Sir John 
Sinclair [q. v.J to write reports on the state 
of agriculture in different English counties. 

The board published in 1794 an account 
of Vancouver’s tour in Cambridgeshire, and 
in 1796 an account of a similar tour in Essex, 
He also visited Sussex for the purpose of a 
survey. Maria Josepha Holroyd, daughter 
of Lord Sheffield, Bpeaks of him in July 1796 
as a sensible well-informed man, who had 
visited several countries and profited by his 
travels (Girlhood of Maria Josepha Solroijd, 
1896, p. 336). 

Apparently about the end of the century 
Vancouver returned to his American estates, 
and he says in 1807 that he has been long- 
engaged in ‘cutting down the woodland 
and clearing the forests in Kentucky.’ In 
1800 he was again in England, and Arthur 
Young mentions that he was consulted by 
the seoretary of the treasury, Nicholas Van- 
sittart (afterwards Baron Bexley) [q. v.] 
concerning his tour scheme, of which Van¬ 
couver did not approve (Autobiography of' 
Arthur Young, 1898). 

Vancouver wrote two more county reports 
for the board of agriculture: on the county 
of Devon, 1808 (republished in 1813); and 
on Hampshire, 1813. William Marshall 
(1745-1818) [q. v.]> who criticised most 
severely the majority of the board's reports, 
spoke of Vancouver’s ‘ Cambridgeshire ’with 
approval, but regarded his Essex report with 
less favour, and was yet more qualified in 
his praise of the Hampshire and Devonshire 
reports (Marshall, Review, vol, ill., Eastern 
Department, 1818, pp. 220-7, 473; Gent. 
Mag , 1818, i, 69). Vancouver also wrote, 
in 1794, a paper on the drainage of the fen* 
of the Great Level, and especially of Cam- 
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bridgeshire. This remained imprinted for 
seventeen years, and was finally issued as 
an appendix to the octavo Huntingdon re- 
ort, The date of Vancouver's death is un- 
nown. 

[Vancouver’s Reports; authorities cited in 
the text.] E. C-e. 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE (1758-1798), 
captain in the navy, born in 1768, entered 
the navy as a boy of thirteen, with the rating 
of 1 able seaman,’ on board the Resolution, 
with Captain James Cook [q. v.], for Cook's 
second voyage. He continued with Cook as 
A.B., and afterwards midshipman of the Dis¬ 
covery in the last voyage, returning in her 
in October 1780. On 19 Oct. he passed his 
examination, and on 9 Dec. was made lieu¬ 
tenant into the Martin sloop. Prom her he 
was moved into the 1 Fame, one of the ships 
that sailed with Rodney for tho West Indies 
in December 1781, and look part in the battle 
of 12 April 1782 j she returned to England 
in the summer of 1783, and in the following 
yearVancouverwas appointed to the Europe, 
which, in 1786, went out to Jamaica with 
the broad pennant of Commodore Alan (after¬ 
words Lord) Gardner [q. v.] From her he 
was paid off in September 1789, and he was 
then, at Gardner’s suggestion, appointed to 
go out with Captain Roberts os second in 
command of an exploring expedition in the 
South Sea. For this purpose a ship, then 
’building by Messrs. Randall, was bought, 
named the Discovery at her launch, and 
fitted out under Vancouver's superinten¬ 
dence. She was nearly ready, when the dis¬ 
pute aboutNootka Sound [seo Meahes, J ohk] 
caused the organisation of the fleet known 
as ‘ the Spanish armamentthe Discovery's 
men and officers were distributed in tho 
fleet, and the exploring expedition was neces¬ 
sarily postponed. Vancouver himself was 
appointed to the Couragenx, commanded by 
Gardner, and on her being paid off was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of commander on 16 Dec. 
1790. 

It was than judged expedient that an 
officer should be sent out to Nootlca Sound 
'to receive back in form the territory on 
which the Spaniards had seized,' and also to 
make an accurate survey of the coast north¬ 
wards from the 30th degree of north lati¬ 
tude. Vancouver was selected for this duty, 
and, as the Discovery was ready fitted, he 
was at once appointed to her. llis instruc¬ 
tions were dated 8'Mavoh 1791, and the Dis¬ 
covery finally sailed from Falmouth on 
1 April, having in company the Chatham 
tender, commanded by Lieutenant William 
Robert Broughton [q. v.] As the route was 


left to his own judgment, he followed Cook’s 
teaching and went wostward, touching at 
the Cape of Good Hope, surveying the south¬ 
west coast of Australia, where he discovered 
and named King George’s Sound, Mount 
Gardner, Cape Hood, and other points in 
that neighbourhood. Then passing on to 
New Zealand, he examined the recesses of 
Dusky Bay, and where Cook had marked on 
the chart 1 Nobody knows what,’ ho substi¬ 
tuted a correct coast-line and tho name 
‘ Somebody knows what.’ He reached Tahiti 
on 80 Dec. 1791, and in the following year, 
after tho necessary formalities at Nootlca, he 
examined the strait of San Juan de Fuca, 
discovered tho gulf of Georgia, and, passing 
on, circumnavigated the large island which 
has since borne his name. Tho two follow¬ 
ing years he continued his examination of 
tho coast from San Francisco, northwards, 
which, for the first lime he accurately de¬ 
lineated. In 1795 he returned to England 
by Valparaiso, Gape Horn, and St. Helena, 
falling in, off tho Cape Vord Islands, with 
the Sceptre and the St. Ilelona convoy, and 
so being conducted home in Bafoly—for, 
contrary to international usago, no ordor to 
consider the scientific expodition as neutral 
had been issued by tho French Directory on 
the outbreak of war between France and 
England. The Discovory arrived in the 
Thames on 20 Oct. 1796, and was paid off a 
few weeks later. Vancouver, who had boon 
advanced to post rank on 28 Aug. 1794, now 
devoted himself topreparing his journals for 
publication. This occupied Lho whole of his 
time. He had corrected tho proofs of nil but 
the few last pages, when lie died at Potors- 
ham, on 10 May 1798. Tho work was 
finished off by his brothor John, assisted 
by Captain Puget, who had sailed from Eng¬ 
land as a lieutenant of tho Discovery, and 
had succeeded Broughton in command of the 
Chatham. It was published a fow mouths 
after the author’s death, as ' A Voyage of 
Discovery to tho North Pacific Ocean and 
round the World in tho Years 1790-1796 
in the Discovery Sloop of War and Armed 
Tender Chatham, under tho Command of 
Captain George Vancouver’ (S vols. 4to, 
1798, with atlas of plates, fol.) 

A portrait of Vancouver, ‘ painted pro¬ 
bably by Lemuel F. Abbott,’ was purchased 
in 1878 by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

It has been said, and recorded by Sir 
Joseph Banks on what he considered suffi¬ 
cient evidence, that Vancouver’s discipline 
during his voyage was harsh in the extreme} 
and Lord Oamelibrd—whom he flogged three 
times, put in the bilboes, and finally discharged 
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to the shore—bitterly resented the treatment 
[see Pitt, Thomas, second Babok Camel- 
bobd]. But even according to the favourable 
statement given by Banks, Camelford's con¬ 
duct appears to have been irregular, insub¬ 
ordinate, and insolent ; and Vancouver, 
thrown entirely on his own resources, with¬ 
out possibility of support, may have honestly 
thought strong measures to be necessary, as 
in fact several of our most distinguished ex¬ 
plorers have done—from Drake to McClure, 

[Passing Certificate, and Commission and War¬ 
rant Books in the Public Becord Office; Voyage 
of Discovery, especially the introduction and 
editor’s advertisement; manuscript note by Sir 
Joseph Banks, by favour of Sir Clements Mark¬ 
ham ; Gent. Mag. 1798, i. 447.] J. K. L. 

VANDELEUR, Sib JOHN ORM3BY 
(1763-1849), general, colonel of the 16th 
lancers, born in 1763, was grandson of John 
Vandeleur of Kilrush, and son of Captain 
Richard Vandeleur ( d. 1772), 9th lancers, of 
Rutland, Queen's County, by Elinor, daugh¬ 
ter of John Firman of Firmount. He received 
a commission as ensign in the 6th foot in 
December 1781, and was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant in the 67th foot in 1783. He served 
with his regiment in the West Indies, and, 
exchanging in 1788 into the 9th foot, was 
promoted on 9 March 1792 to be captain. 
In October of the same year he again ex¬ 
changed into the 8th light dragoons, and was 
promoted to he major on 1 March 1794. 

In April 1794 Vandeleur went with his 
regiment to Flanders to serve under the 
Duke of York, took part in the principal 
actions of the campaign, and accompanied 
the army in its retreat across Holland to 
Bremen. On the embarkation of the British 
army for England in April 1793 Vandeleur 
remained with a small corps under General 
Dundas until December. In August 1796 
he went to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
served in the operations against the Dutch 
under Generals Craig and Dundas. On 1 Jan. 
1798 he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 8th light dragoons. In Octo¬ 
ber 1802Vandeleur went with his regiment to 
India, and served as lieutenant-colonel with 
local rank of colonel in command of a brigade 
of cavalry under Lord Lake in the Marntha 
campaigns of 1803-5. At the battle of Las- 
wari on 1 Nov. 1803 Vandeleur turned the 
•enemy’s left flank and took two thousand 
prisoners, receiving the thanks of Lord Lake. 
He was similarly distinguished in November 
1804 for the cavalry affair atFathghar, where 
the Maratha chief Holkar was surprised and 
defeated. Equally brilliant were nis charge 
and recapture of artillery at Afzalgkar on 
2 March 1805. 

TOIi. xx. 


In 1806 Vandeleur returned to England. 
On 16 April lb07 he exchanged into the 
19th light dragoon®, and on 25 April 1808 
was promoted to be brevet colonel. On 
4 June 1811 he was promoted to be major- 
general, and appointed to command an in • 
fantry brigade of the light division in the 
Peninsula. 

Vandeleur led the division, after Craufurd 
received his mortal wound, to the assault of 
the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo on 19 Jan. 
1812, when he was severely wounded. He 
nevertheless took part in the battle of Sala¬ 
manca on22 June. In June of the following 
year he intercepted a French division and 
cut off one of its brigades, taking three hun¬ 
dred prisoners and forcing the remainder to 
disperse in the mountains. On 21 June 1813 
he was at the battle of Vittoria, and in the 
following month was appointed to command 
a brigade of light dragoons under Sir Thomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoeh) [q. v.l, 
and later under Lord Niddry, and he was 
engaged in all the opei ations of that column, 
including the battle of the Nive. At the close 
of the Peninsularwarhewa3 selected to con¬ 
duct a division of British cavalry and artillery 
from Bordeaux to Calais. 

In October 1814 Vandeleur was appointed 
to the staff of the British army in Belgium. 
He was given the colonelcy of the lPthlfohl 
dragoons on 12 Jan. 1816. He commanded 
the fourth cavalry brigade, consisting of the 
11th, 12th, and 16th light dragoons, at the 
battle of Waterloo, and from the time that 
Lord Uxbridge was wounded and bad to 
leave the field he commanded, as next senior, 
the whole of the British cavalry at Water¬ 
loo, and during the advance on Paris until 
Louis XVIII entered the capital. For his 
services in the Peninsula and Belgium he 
was made a knight-commander of the order 
of the Bath (military division) on 3 Jan. 
1815, and received the gold cross with clasps 
for Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
the Nive, and the silver medal for "Waterloo. 
He was also nominated a knight of the second 
class of the Russian order of St. Vladimir, 
and a commander of the Bavarian order of 
Maximilian Joseph. 

The 19th light dragoons were disbanded 
in 1820, and m 1823 Vandeleur was given 
the colonelcy of the 14th light dragoons, from 
which on 18 June 1830 lie was transferred 
to the colonelcy of the 16th lancers. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant-general on 
10 July 1821, and general on 28 June 1888. 
He was made a grand cross of the Bath in 
1833. He died on 1 Nov. 1819 at his house 
in Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Vandeleur married, in 1829, a daughter 
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of the Rev. Join Glasse, by whom be left a 
son and a daughter Ellen, wife of Colonel 
(afterwards General) Richard Greaves, for 
some twenty years assistant military secre¬ 
tary to the commander of the forces in 
Ireland, and afterwards colonel of the 40th 
foot. 

Vandeleur's portrait (Kit-Cat size) was in 
possession of Captain Hector S. Vavasour 
of Kilrush House, co. Clare, and at one time of 
72 Cadogan Square, London; it was engraved 
by Z. Belliard. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Siborne's 
Bistory of the Waterloo Campaign; Napier's 
Peninsular War; Thorn's Memoir of tho War in 
India 1803-6; United Service Journal, 1849; 
Gent. Mag. 1850; Royal Military Calendar, 1820; 
private sources; Burke’s landed Gentry/) ^ 

VANDENHOFF, JOHN 51. (1790- 
1861), actor, was born in Salisbury—where 
his family, of Dutch extraction, coming 
oyer, it iB Bald, in the train of "William of 
Orange, appear to have been dyers—on 
31 March 1790, and was educated at the 
Jesuits’ college, Stonyliurst, with a view 
to the priesthood. For a year he taught 
classics m a school. His first appearance on 
Lhe stage was at Salisbury, on 11 May 1808, 
as Osmond in the ‘ Castle Spectre.’ Aftor 
playing at Exeter, Weymouth, and elsewhere, 
with Edmund Kean, and at Swansea with 
John Cooper, he made his first appearance at 
Bath on 9 Oct. 1813 as Jaflier in ‘Venice 
Preserved,’ to the Pierre of Young and the 
Belvidera of Mrs. Campbell [see Wallis, 
Miss]. During the season 1813-14 he played 
Alcanor in 1 Mahomet,’ Freehold in ‘ Country 
Lasses,’ 5Ialvogli in the ‘Doubtful Son,’ 
and King Henry in the ‘First Part of 
Henry IV,’ and was the first Fernando in 
‘ Zulieman, or Love and Penitence,’ a two- 
aot musical drama, on 12 March 1814, and 
Prince Palatine in Reynolds’s ‘Orphan of 
the Castle’ on 17 March. In 1814 he was a 
member of the company at the English 
Opera House (Lyceum) under Arnold, where, 
on 4 Aug., he was the original Count d’Her- 
leim in ‘Frederick the Great.’ The same 
year he made, as Holla, his first appearance 
m Liverpool, where he became a great | 
favourite, playing also in Manchester, Dub- I 
lin, and elsewhere. On 9 Dec, 1820, ns Van- j 
denhoff from Liverpool, he made as Lear his j 
first appearance at Coveut Garden. He had 
got rid of an awkwardness that before had 
afflicted him, and made a good impression. 
During the season he was seen as Sir Giles j 
Overreach, Coriolanus, Pizarro, and Rolln. i 
Rob Roy, Gambia in tbe ‘ Slave,’ and Mi- 
randola were played for Macready, who was 


ill. Ho was also the first Durard in ' lien, 
riette, or the Farm of Senange,’ on 23 Feb. 
1821, and Leicester in ‘Kenilworth’ on 
8 March. Ho retired in some disgust at the 
treatment ho received from his managor, and 
his name does not appear tho following 
season. On G Jan. 1822 he appeared in 
Edinburgh as Coriolanus, returning on 2 Jan. 
1826 as Macbeth, and again in February 
1830, when ho played Cassius and Othello. 
He was a favourite in Edinburgh, where his 
Coriolanus inspired great oniliusiasm. lie 
appears to have played thore many consecu¬ 
tive years between Jnnuary and March, his 
characters including, in addition to those 
named, Brutus, Cato, Croon, Advastus, and 
Macheath. In 1834 he was soon at tho 
Ilaymarket in Hamlet. In L835-G ho played 
at both Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
alternate nights being given to opera. On 
the transference of Tnlfonrd’B ‘ Ion ’ from 
Oovent Garden to the Ilaymarkot, 8 Aug. 
1836, he played Adrastus—on the whole, ac¬ 
cording to Macready, a ‘ very tiresome ’ per¬ 
formance. Among his original cliftraetoro 
were Eleazer in tho 1 Jewess’ in the season 
of 1836-6, LouisXIVin Jiulwar's ‘Duchosso 
de la Valliere ’ (Covent Gardon, 4 .Tan. 1837), 
and Pym in Browning’s ‘ Strafford ’ On 1 May. 
Of his performance in the character last 
named John Forster in the ‘ Examiner’ said 
that ‘ he was positively nauseous with liis 
whining, drawling, and slouching.’ The 
same critic said, howevor, of Vanaenhoif’s 
Oreon in ‘Antigone’ that it was performed 
with‘solid dignity and picturesque effect,’ 
Later in 1837 Vaiulenhoff fuliillod an en¬ 
gagement in America. 

When Mueroady opened Oovent Gardon on 
24 Sept. 1838, Vundeuhoff was a lmimbor of 
the company. Ho played Poimuldock, Tho 
Stranger, Virginias, Master Waller in tho 
‘ Hunchback,’ Richelieu, Falconbridgo, CaB- 
si us, Hotspur, and m any other pari s. After 
1839, when Slacready’s management of 
Covent_ Garden dosed, Vandenhoff played 
chiefly in tho country, although ho was seen 
occasionally at Drury Lane. 

In January 1867 Vandonlioff, with his 
daughter, paid a starring visit to Edinburgh, 
bidding it farowoll on 26 Fob. ns "Wolsoy in 
‘ Henry VIII,’5Ir. (afterwards Sir Homy) 
Irving playing Surrey. On 29 Oct. of the 
next year (1868), at Livorpool, ho took fare¬ 
well of thoetnge as Brutus and Wolsoy, and 
died on40ct. 1861 at North Bank of paralysis. 

Upon Vandonhoff’s first appciaranco in 
London the ‘ New Monthly 5loguzine ’ de¬ 
scribed him as possessor of a tall figure, in¬ 
telligent but not strongly marked features, 
and a voico sufficiently powerful but rather 
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of a coarse quality.’ His Overreach was 
said to be pitched in too low a key, but to 
display judgment, His Coriolanus and 
Holla were praised highly; but he was de¬ 
clared to be an imitator of Kemble. The 
‘ Literary Gazette ’ 1 damns with faint praise' 
his Richard III, Westland Marstou credits 
him with great dignity, and with thinking 
out happily his characters, praising highly 
his Coriolanus and Creon, but speaking of 
his Othello and Macbeth as deficient in 
pathos and passion. His lago is said to 
hare had a mask of impulsive light-liearted- 
neas and bonhomie, and a ‘ sort of detestable 
gaiety in in bis soliloquies and asides.’ The 
portraits in theatrical papers of the first half 
of the century convoy no idea of Vanden- 
boff’s appearance. Ills face is said to have 
been fair and somewhat expressionless. 

Vandenhoff left several children, most of 
whom appeared sooner or later upon the 
stage. A son George, born on 18 Fab. 1820, 
acted at Covent Garden (1889-40), and in 
1853 he appeared for a short while ns Hamlet 
at the Haymarket; hut he soon migrated to 
America, and obtained a reputation in New 
York as an actor and teacher of elocution, 
and as the writer of a volume of theatrical 
anecdotes, ‘Dramatic Reminiscences’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1860; New York, I860, with the title 

I Leaves from an Actor’s Note Book'). 

The only one of Vandenhoff's children to 
obtain celebrity upon the English stage was j 
his daughter, Chablotte Elizabeth Vast- , 
ihbthow (1818-1860), who made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane as Juliet on 

II April 1836. She went thence to Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket, and succeeded 
in establishing herself as a capable actress in 
parts in which delicacy and feeling rather ' 
than strength or passion were required. She ' 
won acceptance as Imogen, Cordelia, Pauline 
in the * Lady of Lyons,’ Julia in the ‘ Hunch- . 
back,’ and Margaret Elmar in ‘Love's Sacri- j 
fice;’ was in 1837 at the Haymarket the first J 
Lydia in Knowles’s ‘ Love Chase,’had an ori- , 
ginal part in Henry Spicer’s ‘ Honesty,’ and 
was in 1861 the original Paithenia in Mrs. . 
Lovell’s ‘ Ingomar,’ Her chief triumph was 
as Antigone in a translation from Sophocles | 
at Covent Garden on 2 Jan. 184S, in which 
her father played Creon, She was taxed with ! 
being stilted in the early scenes, but in the 1 
later made a creditable display of pathos. 1 
On 16 Jan, 1866 she was at the St. James’s 
Alcestis in a translation by Spicer from Euri¬ 
pides. She was fair in hair and oomplexion, , 
symmetrical, with gentle mobile features, and j 
was taxed, perhaps unjustly, with imitating . 
Helen Eaucit. Hiss Vandenhoffretained her 1 
maiden name to the last, though she married, [ 


on 7 July 18o0by license at St. Mary’s Church, 
Hull, Thomas Swinbourne, an actor well 
known in the country, and not unknown in 
London. This marriage she sought within a 
month to repudiate. She was taken ill in 
Birmingham, and died on 26 July 1860. 
She was the author of ‘ 'Woman's Heart,’ 
produced in 1852 at the Haymarket, a comedy 
in which she herself played the heroine. 

[Tallis’s_Dramatic Mag.; VandenhoffB Dra¬ 
matic Reminiscences ; Scott and Howard’s Blan¬ 
chard ; Macready’s Reminiscences; Mrs. Baron 
Wilson’s Our Actresses, Actors by Daylight; 
Archer’s Macready; Westland Marston’s Our 
Recent Actors ; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane ; Era 
Newspaper, 18 Oct. 1881, 6 Aug. 1860; Dra¬ 
matical and Musical Review, various years; 
Era Almanack, various years; Clark Ruosell's 
Representative Actors; Forster and lewis’s Dra¬ 
matic Essays; New Monthly Mag. 1820 ; Men 
of the Beign ; Dibdin's Edinburgh Stage; The 
Players, 1860 ; Gent. Mag. 1861, pt. ii. p. 376 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th eer. xii, 147, 210, 270.1 

J. K. 

VANDEPUT, GEORGE (d. 1800), ad¬ 
miral, was illegitimate son of Sir George Van- 
deput, bart. (d. 1784) (Bubkd, Extinct Baro¬ 
netcies). While serving as a midshipman of the 
Neptune, flagship of Sir Charles Saunders 
in the St. Lawrence, he was on 24 Sept. 1760 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Shrews¬ 
bury, commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Hugh Palliser [q.v.] With Pallisei in 
the Shrewsbury he continued till the peace 
in 1768. On 17 April 1704 he was promoted 
to the command of the Goree sloop, and on 
20 June 1765 was posted to the Surprize of 
20 gun's- Id August 1766 he waB moved 
to the Boreas, and in June 1767 to the 28-gun 
frigate Carysfort for the Mediterranean, where 
he was for the next three years. He was 
then for another three years in the Solebay, 
on the home Station, and, after a couple of 
temporary commands, in December 1773 
commissioned the Asia for the North Ame¬ 
rican station. Here he remained far three 
years, for the most part at, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of, Boston and New York. It ap¬ 
pears to have been off New York in 1776— 
the details are only vaguely given—that a 
tender of the Asia captured a small vessel 
laden with gunpowder, Whether hv acci¬ 
dent or caution, Vandeput ordered her to 
lie off for the night at some little distance; 
and this led to one of the prisoners, in his 
terror, confessing that in one of the barrels 
was a muskct-lock, which would be fired by 
clockwork at a given time. It had been 
hoped that the barrels of powder would he 
at once put into the Asia’s magazine and the 
coasting vessel allowed to go free. In 1777 
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the Asia returned to England, and having 
been refitted was sent to the East Indies. 
She came home with convoy in the beginning 
of 1781, and in the following year Vande- 
put, in the 98-gun ship Atlas, took part in 
the relief of Gibraltar and the desultory 
action off Cape Spartel on 20 Oct. He is 
said by Burke to have assumed the title of 
baronet after his father’s death, 17 June 
1784. If so, it was not acknowledged by the 
admiralty, nor in his official position, After 
the peace, Vandeput commanded the Prin¬ 
cess Augusta yacht till, on 1 Eeb. 1793, he 
was promoted to be rear-admiral. On 4 July 
1704 he was made vice-admiral, and through 
1795 had command of a small squadron m 
the North Sea. In 1796, with his flag in 
the St. Albans, ho was employed on convoy 
service to Lisbon and the Mediterranean; 
and in 1797, still in the St. Albans, he com¬ 
manded the squadron on the coast of North 
America. Towards the end of the year he 
shifted his flag to the Resolution, and in 
1798 to the Asia. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 14 Feb. 1799. He died 
suddenly, on board the Asia, at sea ou 
14 March 1800, The body was sent, by the 
Cleopatra, to Providence, and there buried. 
He left an illegitimate son, George, who is 
also said to have called himself a baronet, 

[Charnock'a Biogr. Nav. vi. 672, Schomberg’s 
Naval Chronology; Commission and Warrant 
Books in the Public Record Office; Gent, Mag. 
1800, i. 483.] J. K L. 

VANDERBANK, JOHN (1694 P- 
1739), portrait-painter, son of Peter vander- 
bank (q. v.], was bom in England about 
1694. He was a highly gifted painter, and 
for a short time during the reign of George I 
enjoyed a great reputation; but liis career 
was marred and his life shortened by vicious 
and extravagant habits. Soon after 1724 be 
opened a drawing academy in rivalry with 
that of Sir JamesThomhill [q.v.], introd ucing 
a female model, but it proved a failure. In 
1729 he went to France to avoid his creditors, 
and on Ms return entered the liberties of 
the Fleet. He died of consumption in 
Holies Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
on 23 Deo. 1739, aged about 46, and was 
buried in Marylebone church. Vander- 
hank’s portraits, among which are those of 
many eminent persons, are skilfully drawn 
and full of character, hut slight and careless 
in execution, He had a great talent for 
historical composition, and Vertue speaks 
highly of some of his works of this class. 
He furnished a set of clever designs for the 
illustrations to the edition of the Spanish 
text of‘Don Quixote ’ published in London 
under Lord Carteret’s patronage in 1788; also 


those for 1 Twenty-five Actions of the Manage 
Horse, engraved by Josephus Sympsoh/ 
1729. Vanderbank’s portraits of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Samuel Clarke are in the Na¬ 
tional Portrait Gallery, and that of Thomas 
Guy is at Guy’s Hospital; two others of 
Newton belong to the Royal Society. Many 
of his portraits were engraved by John Faber 
and George White. An album containing his 
original sketches and finished drawings for 
ihe 'Don Quixote’ plates is in the print- 
room of the British Museum. His portrait 
occurs in the group of artists painted by 
Hogarth, now in the university galleries at 
| Oxford, of which there is an engraving by 
R, Sawyer. 

[Walpnlc’s Anecdotes of Painting; Vortue’s 
Collections in the British Museum (Addit. M98. 
23078 f. 13, 23079 f. 11); Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Gent. Mag. 1739, p. 060.] 

F. hi. O’D. 

VANDERBANK or VANDR1BANO, 
PETER (1649-1697), engraver, was born 
in Paris in 1640, and studied his art there 
under Nicolas Poilly. About 1674 ho ac¬ 
companied Henri Gascar [q. v.] to England, 
and gained a reputation as an engraver 
of portraits, wMch he executed on a larger 
scale than any previously produced in this 
country. lie worked with grpat mechanical 
skill, but his plates are deficient in the 
higher qualities of the art. They include 
portraits of Charles II, James ’ll, Mary 
Beatrix, the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
Louis XIV, thB Duke of Monmouth, Sir 
"William Temple, Sir E. Berry Godfrey, and 
other prominent persons, chiefly from pic¬ 
tures by Lely, Kneller, and Gascar; also a 
‘Holy Family’and 'Christ on tho Mount 
of Olives/ aftor S. Bourdon, and throe plates 
from Verrio’s ceilingB at Windsor. Vandor- 
bank engraved, from drawings by Luttorell, 
the earlier portraits in Konnolt’s ‘History 
of England.’ On his prints his name is 
always spelt ‘ V audrebanc.’ He received very 
inadequate remuneration for his work, and 
at the end of life was in reduced circum¬ 
stances. Ha died in 1697 at Bradfleld, Hert¬ 
fordshire, the residence of John Forester, 
whoso sister he had married, and was buried 
on 4 Oct, in the church of Cottorod-cum- 
Bradfield, After his death his widow sold 
Ms platesto Abraham Browne, a print-dealer, 
to whom they proved a source of great profit, 

A mezzotint by Georgo White, inscribed 
‘Peter Vanderbank, engraver,' has been as¬ 
sumed to be a portrait of him, and copied by 
A, W, Warren for the 1849 odiliou of Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘ Anecdotes; ’ but the costumo is of a 
somewhat later date, and it may possibly 
represent one of his sons, who is said to hove 
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practised engraving, though his -worts are 
not known. He appears to have had four 
other sons, one of whom, John Yanderbank, 
is separately noticed. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; Strutt’s 
Diet, of Engravers ; J. Chaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits; Vertue's Collections in 
British Museum (Adcht. MS. 23073, f. 16); 
Cottered parish register,] F. H. O’D. 

VAN DEE DOORT [DORT1, ABRA¬ 
HAM (d. 1640), medallist and keeper of 
Charles I's colleciions, was a native of Hol¬ 
land, and was at first employed as a modeller 
in the service of the emperor Rudolph II. 
It is uncertain when ho came to England, 
but it must have been previous to 1612, 
when he appears to have been in the service 
of Henry Frederick, prince of Wales [q. v.] 
The prince haring wished to possess ‘ an 
Imbost in coloured wax so big as the life, a 
woman’s head laid in with silver and gold, 
made by Vanderdoort for the Emperor Rodol- 
hus,’ had promised Van der Doort the post of 
eeper of the prince’s cabinet and medals in 
thenewlyerectedpalaceofWhitehall. Henry 
died before the promise could be carried out; 
but his brother Charles appears to have re¬ 
tained Van der Doort’s services. On Charles’s 
accession to the crown in 1(526 he appointed 
Van der Doort designer for his coinage with 
a salary, and three years later added the 
post for life of keeper of his majesty’s cabi¬ 
net-room with au additional salary. The 
king took a great personal interest in his 
collections, and there are notes of his visits 
to Van der Doort and conversations about 
the medals, coins, and other rarities. In 
1638 and the following year Van der Doort 
compiled a catalogue of the royal collections 
of pictures, limnings, statues, bronzes, medals, 
and other curiosities. The original manu¬ 
script appears to be that among the Ashmo- 
lean manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, comprising a first draft with correc¬ 
tions and additions by Van der Doort himself 
(Aslunol. MS. 1G14) and nfair copy (Aslimol, 
MS. 1613). This catalogue was transcribed 
and prepared for press, not very correctly, by 
George Vartue [q, v.],the engraver, and was 
finished and published by \Y. Bathoe in 
1767. A fair copy, made by Van der Doort 
for the kind's own use, formerly in Horace 
Walpole’s library, was acquired in 1874 for 
the royal library at Windsor Castle. Van 
der Doort’s catalogue forms the most pre¬ 
cious record of Charles I’s splendid collec¬ 
tion, which was dispersed by the Common¬ 
wealth a few years later. So keen was Van 
der Doort’s interest, and so strong his sense 
of responsibility for the valuable collections 


under his charge, that in 1640, when the 
king asked for a miniature of the ‘Lost 
Sheep’ by GibBon, and it could not be found, 
Yan der Doort committed suicide by hanging 
himself. After his death the miniature was 
found and restored by his executors. In No¬ 
vember 1028 Secretary Conway tried to 
negotiate a marriage between Van der Doort 
and Louisa, relict of James Cole, presumably 
an eligible widow. It is not recorded 
whether the result was successful. The 
poet George Rodolph Weckherlin [q.v.j wrote 
an epigram on Van der Doort’s death. A 

P ortrait of Van der Doort, painted by W. 

lobson, was formerly in the Houghton col¬ 
lection. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Fine Arts Quarterly Review ; Sanderson's 
Graphics, 1668; Rye’s England as seen by 
Foreigners; Catalogue of Charles I’s Collection, 
ed. Bathoe, 1767.] L. 0. 

VAN DER EYDEN, JEREMIAH (d. 
1605), portrait-painter, a native of Brussels, 
came to England and was employed by Sir 
Peter Lely to paint the draperies m some of 
his portraits. On his marriage he settlod in 
Northamptonshire, where he obtained much 
employment as n pnrtiait-painter, especially 
from the EarlB of Rutland and Gainsborough. 
He was also patronised by Lord Sherard of 
Rtapleford, Leicestershire, at whose house 
he died in September 1095. The parish 
register for that year contains the entry 
‘ Mr. Jeremiah Vandroyden was buried 
Sept, ye 17.’ Walpole gives the name as 
1 John.’ 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes, ed. Wornnm, ii. 45 6; 
parish register of Stapleford, Leicestershire.] 

C.D. 

VAN DER GUCHT, MICHAEL (1600- 
172.7), engraver, horn in 1000, was a native 
of Antwerp. He studied engraving there 
under PhilibertBouttats, the loading member 
of a large family of engravers, and in 1073 
was admitted to the guild of St. Luke in 
that city. He came to London about 1600, 
and. was largely employed in engraving titlo- 
pages, portraits, and other illustrations for 
the booksellers, all done with the burin. He 
engraved a large print of the royal navy 
from a pen drawing by T, Boston. Van der 
Gucht died at his bouse in Bloomsbury on 
16 Oct. 1726, aged G6, and was buried in 
St. Giles’s Churchyard. Among his pupils 
were bis two sons, Gerard and Jan Van der 
Gucht, and George Vertue [q. v.l 
Gebard Van deb Gttcht (1696-1776), 
engraver, eldest son of the above, bom in 
London in 1606, studied engraving with his 
father. He also studied drawing under 
Louis Chei on at the academy in St. Martin's 
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Lane. Obtaining tliua a freer hand than 
hie father, he ohiefly practised etching. He 
■was also very extensively employed by the 
booksellers on engravings of small size and 
little importance. Among his works were 
a set of engravings from the paintings in the 
cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral by Sir James 
Thornhill [q. v.] He also had a large busi¬ 
ness as a picture-dealer. Van der Gucht 
died at his house in Lower Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on 18 March 1776, having 
had between thirty and forty children by 
his wife, who survived him. His younger 
brother, Jan Van der Gucht (1697-1728 P), 
also practised engraving under his father’s 
direction, and worked for some time in 
Germany. On returningto London he worked 
in rivalry to his brother in the same line of 
engraving. He is stated to have assisted 
Hogarth in some of his earlier plates. He 
died, however, about 1728, of gout and fever, 
when only about thirty-one years of age. 

Benjamin Van dee Guokt (d, 1794), 
painter and picture-dealer, was thirty-second 
child of Gerard Van der Gucht, and one of 
twins. He studied drawing in the academy 
at St. Martin’s Lone, and on the foundation 
of the Royal Academy he became one of the 
first students in its schools. He painted 
several portraits of some excellence, the 
majority known being those of actors, such, as 
Garrick, Joknstone, Moody, and Woodward, 
some of which were engraved. A portrait 
of the last-named is in the Lock Hospital. 
Van der Gucht, however, obtained more re¬ 
pute as a picture-restorer and picture-dealer, 
and as such was extensively patronised in 
the highest circles of society. He lived for 
some time in Pall Mall, on the site after¬ 
wards occupied by the Shakespeare Gallery 
and now by the Marlborough Club. When 
he inherited his father’s house in Upper 
Brook Street he built a picture gallery on to 
his house, in which he stored the high-class 
pictures in which he dealt, charging ono 
shilling to strangers for admission to view 
the collection. On 21 Sept. 1794, while re¬ 
turning from a visit on business to the Earl 
of Burlington at Chiswick House, the boat 
in which van der Gucht was travelling was 
run down off Barnes Terrace, and Van der 
Gucht, though an expert swimmer, was 
drowned. His collection was sold by auction 
at Christie’s in March 1796. Descendants 
of the family still remain, 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, od, Wor- 
mim; Vertue's Diaries (Brit. Mas. Add. MSS, 
23076, &c.); Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters; 
Bombout and Larina's Liggeren der S‘ Lnkasgilde 
te Antwerpen; J. Chaloner Smith’s British 
Wezzotinto Portraits.] L, C. 


VANDERLINT, JACOB (d. 1740), 
economic writer, was a timber merchant at 
Blackfriars, London. In 1734 lie published 
an economic treatise of some value enl itled 
1 Money Answers all Things; or an Essay to 
make Money plentiful among all Ranks of 
People and increase our Foreign and Do- 
mestick Trade,’ Loudon, 8vo, In this work 
he laid down clearly several theories which 
have since been developed by later econo¬ 
mists, pointing out in particular the principle 
that nominal prices vary according to the 
abundance or scarcity of money. Ho proposed 
to improve the commercial condition of Eng¬ 
land by reducing the general rental twenty 
per cent,, which lie ingeniously ondeavourud 
to prove would be of no detriment to the 
landlord on account of the general cheapen¬ 
ing of labour and commodities which would 
follow. Ilis book is lucidly written, and is 
an interesting exposition of the principles 
which guided the commercial [>art ol‘ the 
nation, and of their points of difference 
with the landed class. Vandorliul died in 
February 1730-40. 

[MeCulloeli’s Lit. of Pol. Econ. p. 102; Alii* 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.; London Mag. 1740, 
p. 102; Annals of Europe, 1740, p. 647.] 

E. I. O. 


VAN DER MYN or VAN DER 
MIJN, HERMAN (1081-1741), portrait- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1084, was 
the son of aDutch minister. In 1718 he wus 
at Paris, where he attracted the notice of the 
painter Ooypel, who recommended him to the 
Duke of Orloans. He had not succoodod in 
finding employment in Paris, when he was 
patronised by an Englishman, named Bur¬ 
roughs, who brought him over to Loudon. 
There Van dor Mv nwaB employed by t lie Duke 
of Ohftndos,LordOadogan, SiuGregory Page, 
and others. He obtained a groat ropnlation 
for small portraits, in which tho details wore 
most laboriously and neatly oxecutod, and 
found many sitters, including Queen Caro¬ 
line. Van der Myn lived in a largo house 
in Soho Square; but an imprudent marriage, 
leading to a large family, together with ex¬ 
travagance, involved him in dobt, to avoid 
which he returned in 1730 to Amsterdam, 
lie did not return to London until 1741, 
shortly after which date he died. By Ilia wife, 
Susanna Bloemendaol, he left six sons and 
one daughter. His sister, Agatha van der 
Myn (6.1706 P), who came over from Holland 
with him, woe a painter of dowers and still 
life, Five of Van der Myn’s sons—G erliardt, 
Andreas, Frans (1719-1783), Joris (1728- 
1763), and Robert—and his daughter Oor- 
nelia also practised painting. Frans (or 
Frank) Van der Myn obtained Borne repute 
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as a painter of portraits and humorous sub¬ 
jects in London and also in Norwich, where 
he resided for several years, In 1763 he be¬ 
came a member of the Free Society of Artists 
in London. Ilis practice was ruined by his 
vulgar habits, He died at Moorfields on 
20 Aug. 1783. There are some mezzotint 
engravings by various members of the family. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed, Wor- 
num; Vertue’s manuscripts (Brit, Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 23076, &c.) | Ckaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters, 
ed. Graves.] L. C. 

VAN DER VAART, JAN (1647- 
1721), painter and mezzotint-engraver, was 
born at Haarlem in Holland in 1647, and 
was ft pupil of Thomas Wyck. He came to 
London in 1074, and first attracted notice 
as a painter of landscapes (in which he spe¬ 
cially excelled), small portraits, and espe¬ 
cially still life. Subsequently he was em¬ 
ployed by Willem Wissing [q. v.], the 
portrait-painter, then in fashion at court, to 
paint the draperies and landscapes in his 
portraits. Their names appear conjointly as 

f ainters on several engravings from portraits 
y them. Van der Vaart was one of the 
first artists to practise the art of mezzotint 
engraving, and is said to have instructed the 
great engraver, John Smith (1062 P-1742) 
fq. v.], in that art. He was employed by 
Richard Tompson [q. v.j, whose name ap¬ 
pears as the publisher of many mezzotint 
engravings hearing Van der Vaart's name 
or without it, and also by Edward Cooper, 
a portrait of whom by Van der Vaart was 
engraved in mezzotint by P. Pelham. After 
Wissing’s death Van der Vaart continued 
to paint portraits. Among his sitters were 
Queen Mary and the Princess Anne. From 
short sight, however, he abandoned portrait¬ 
painting, and in 1718, after selling off all 
his pictures, lie settled in a house in Oovent 
Garden, where he practised chiefly for the 
remainder of his life as a restorer of pictures, 
an art in which he attained great skill. He 
died a bachelor in his house at Covent 
Garden in 1721, and was buried in St, Paul's 
Church. He drew his own portrait twice, 
at the ages of thirty and sixty. A nephew, 
John Arnold, lived with him for thirty or 
forty years, and assisted him in his practice, 
[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Vortue’s manuscripts (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 23076, &c.); Ohaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits.] L. 0, 

VAN DE VELDE, WILLEM (1610- 
1093), painter, bom at Leyden in 1610, was 
in boyhood a sailor, but before he was twenty 
he had already won a certain reputation as 


a painter of marine subjects. These he 
executed sometimes in bistre, heightened 
with white, sometimes in oil, in black and 
white. His skill won him the patronage of 
the Dutch states, who put at his disposal a 
small vessel, in which he could follow the 
fleets, and even come to very close quarters, 
during the numerous action’s with the Eng¬ 
lish. In 1675 he received an invitation to 
the English court, in which he performed 
the same offices as for the states of the 
Netherlands. He seems to have never left 
this country again. He was buried in St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, where his tomb¬ 
stone bears the following inscription : * Mr. 
William van de Velde, senior, late painter of 
sea-fights to their Majesties King Charles II 
and Kiug James II, died in 1693.’ Many 
of his 1 draughts ’ seem to have been carried 
out in oil by his son, Willem van de Velde 
the younger fq. v.], but a certain number 
of effective but rather coarsely painted 
* marines ’ are probably by himself. Of such 
are the twelve sea-battles at Hampton Court 
Palace and a large picture of ‘ Fleets at Sea’ 
in the National Gallery of Ireland. 

[Bryan’s Dictionary; Walpole’B Anecdotes; 
Nogler.] W. A. 

VAN DE VELDE. WILLEM, the 
younger (1633-1707), painter, horn at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1683, was the pupil of his father, 
Willem Van de Velde (1010-1093) [q. v.j, 
hut seems to Lave learnt the technique of oil 
painting from Simon de Vlieger. His occupa¬ 
tion during a large part of his life was pro¬ 
bably the painting of oil pictures from his 
father's drawings. He most likely accom- 
anied Willem senior to England in 1676, 
ut there is no record of his presence there 
earlier than 1877. About 1686 he paid a 
short visit to Amsterdam. Both father and 
son were granted a pension of 1007. per 
annum by Charles II, the former ‘for taking 
and making draughts of sea flgbts,’ the latter 
‘ for putting the said draughts into colours,’ 
Van de Velde the younger made an enormous 
number of drawings. It is said that between 
1778 and 1780 more than eight thousand 
were sold by auction. Ilis pictures also are 
very numerous. Three hundred and twenty- 
nine are described in Smith’s ‘ Catalogue Rai- 
sonnS,’ the great majority being in English 
private collections. Most of the great gal¬ 
leries are rich in his works, the Louvre being 
an exception. The National Gallery pos¬ 
sesses fourteen examples, most of them very 
good. Many of his larger pictures repre¬ 
sent actions between the English andDutcb 
fleets, and were painted presumably during 
his partnership with hie father. On these 
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lie sometimes wrote the namos of tlie ships 
engaged, and even, of their commanders, also 
noting the presence of 'V. Velde’s Galli- 
jodt’ or 1 mijn galligodt,’ when the vessel 
supplied by the Dutch government had en¬ 
abled father and son to witness the actual 
meeting of the fleets. The charm of Van 
de Velae lies in his excellent sense of com¬ 
position, in. his fine drawing, in his lightness 
of hand and transparency of colour, and, in 
his best pictures, in his wonderful senso of 
atmosphere and aerial perspective. Ilis 
lightness of hand and transparency often 
desert him in his pictures of storms, which 
are apt to he opaque and inlty, and are 
therefore less prized than his calms. Lord 
Northbrook possesses n fall-length portrait, 
in small, of Willem van de Velde in his 
studio, by Micliiel van Mnsschev. Van de 
Velde diad at Greenwich on 6 April 1707. 

[Bryan’s Dictionary; Kuglcr; Ntigler; Wal¬ 
pole; Smith’s Catalogue; Catalogue of 'l'he 
Hague Miisouin, 1893.] W. A. 

VAN DIEST, ADRIAEN (1050 -1704), 
landscape-painter, horn at The Hague in 
1080, was son of Willem Van Diost, a 
well-known painter of marine subjects. Van 
Diest received his principal instruction from 
his father, and came to England with him 
when about seventeen years of nge. lie 
was patronised by various members of the 
nobility, and gained some repute for his 
landscapes. It is probable that he was em¬ 
ployed by Sir Peter Lely for this purpose, 
for seven landscapes by Van Diest are enu¬ 
merated in the catalogue of Sir Peter Lely’s 
collection. The landscapes were chiefly in 
the Italian manner, suitable for mantelpieces 
or to he placed over doors. That he visited 
Italy at one time is evident from a state¬ 
ment by Vertue that he had seen a portrait 
of Van Diest ‘ from a drawing done at Rome 
when he was there bv a painter iu England; 
he is represented with a sort of Raysed stuff 
about his hoad and a drawing in his hand 
partly enrolled representing part, of a land¬ 
slip.’ His works were carefully if some¬ 
what laboriously finished. Van Diest died 
of gout in 1704, aged 48, and waB buried 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He left a 
son, J. Van Diest, who painted portraits, 
some of which have been engraved. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Puinting, e,l. War- 
num; "Vertue’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS, 
28068-9) j Chalonar Smith's Mezzotints Por¬ 
traits.] L. C. 

VAN DYCK., Sin ANTHONY (AN- 
THONIS, ANTOON) (1599-1641), painter 
and etcher, was horn in his father’s house 
'den Berendans’ in the Grootmarkt at Ant- 
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werp on 22 March 1699. Ilis grandfather, 
Antoon Van Dyck, was a prosperous and 
wealthy silk-mercer at Antwerp, who mar¬ 
ried Cornelia Prnystincx (of whom there is 
a portrait in the Estense Gallery at Modena), 
and left two sons and a daughter. Tho elder 
son, Frans Van Dyolr, sttcccoded liis father 
in his business, and was twice married, Hie 
first wife died at the birth of a son, who did 
not survive; but by his second wife, Maria, 
daughter of Dirk Oupers and Cathariua 
Contncx, he had twclvo children, of whom 
the seventh and cider surviving son was An¬ 
toon, the painter. Twosonsnnd live daughters 
scorn to have survived, Tho eldest daugh¬ 
ter married a notary at Antwerp, Adriaon 
Dierckx, hut the other daughters and the 
younger son all entered the service of the 
church, one daughter, Anna, as a nun, three 
(Susanna, Cornelia, and Isabella or Elisa¬ 
beth) as 1 btguhies,’ and tho younger brother, 
Tlieodorns (Dirk) WaltmiuimiH, us a pastor 
at M indorliout. Anthony V an Dyck was bap¬ 
tised in the cuthodral church At Ant werp tlie 
day after hie birth. In tlm suuio yoar his 
parents moved into a house, ‘hut Knstol van 
Rijssel,’No. 42 Korta Niouw Blranl, at. Ant¬ 
werp, changing rather moro than a year later 
to No -10 in tho same struct.' do Btat Gent,’ 
where Van Dyck's childhood was spoilt. In 
lOtT ho lost his mother, who died aftor 
the birLli of her twelfth child. She appears 
to have boon noted for hor skill in em¬ 
broidery, and from her Van Dyck niny have 
received some early lessons in art. Through¬ 
out his lifo Van Dyck maintained an affec¬ 
tionate intercourse with liis brother and 
sisters. Ilis early education was probably 
such as huilUod tho sou of a cultured and 
wealthy burglior of Antwerp. 

As early ns 1009, when only in liin eleventh 
year, he lmd shown enough prom iso in art 
to bo plficod as a pupil in tho Htudio of 
IlcndriJi Van Baiun, a well-known painter 
of roputo at Antwerp, a friend of ltuhens, 
and tho master of Snyders. By 1(115 he had 
ndvnncod sufficiently to be able to sot up for 
himself in a house, 1 don Dorn van Ivonlon' 
in the Lange Minderbrooder Stroat, which he 
seems to Lavo shared with his friend, Jan 
Brueghel, the youngor. Two lawsuits in 
1010 and 1617, respecting family allium, 
show that lie was living in a separate esta¬ 
blishment from his father, Iloro ho pui tiled 
a series of heads of Christ and tlio twelve 
apostles, and it is recorded that tho en¬ 
graver, Pietor de Jodo, the elder, uncle 
to Brueghel, sat for one of tho apostles. 
Van Dyck oven at this date had pupils, 
one of whom, Servaes, copied this sot, of 
‘ Apostles,’ Those thirteen paintingB were 
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exhibited in the house of a picture-dealer at 
Ant-wen>, and attrapted much notice, espe¬ 
cially from painters, including the great 
and, at the time, omnipotent Rubens. Two 
of the sot are now in the Dresden Gallery 
with two of the copies, and others can be 
traced in the galleries at Schleissheim and 
elsewhere. It does not appear that Van Dyclt 
ever was actually a pupil of Eubens, although 
it would he impossible for a young painter 
at that date, especially for one working in 
Van Balen’s studio, to avoid being educated 
in the all-prevailing methods and style of 
Eubens, who had swept away all the pre¬ 
existing canons of art. Two portraits in the 
Dresden Gallery, dated 1018, by Van Dyck, 
have often been ascribed to Eubens. An¬ 
other in the Brussels Gallery, dated 1819, 
still bears the latter's name. In February 
of that yenr Van Dyck was admitted 
to the freedom of the guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp, an unusual honour for so 
young an artist. His earliest historical work 
seems to have been a 1 Christ hearing the 
Gross,’ one of a long series of pictures illus¬ 
trating the ‘ rassion’ in the Dominican (now 
St. Paul’s) church at Antwerp. He painted 
some early portraits of himself, in which ha 
appears beardless, with wavy chestnut hair 
falling about his forehead, and delicate 
rather feminine features. One of these is 
in the National Gallery. A portrait of a hoy 
by Van Dyck in the academy at Vienna 

? erhaps represents him at a still oarlier age. 

n 1619 Van Dyclr was working in close 
relations with Rubens, who practically mono- 
polisod the whole patronage of art in the 
.Netherlands at that, date. The precision 
of his drawing is shown by his being spe¬ 
cially employed by Rubens to make tbe 
drawings from Rubens's paintings for re¬ 
production by the engravers, who were then 
working under Rubens’s direction, A series 
of six cartoons by Eubens for tapestry, re¬ 
presenting the history of the consul, Decius 
Mus, was carried out in oils by Van Dyck, 
and is now in the Liechtenstein collection 
at Vienna. Early in 1620, when Pwubens 
received a commission for thirty large paint¬ 
ings from the Jesuit order in Antwerp, it 
was stipulated that a large part of the pre¬ 
liminary work, usually done by Rubens’s 
assistants, should he entrusted, to Van 
Dyck, and one picture is wholly his work. 
A well-attested anecdote narrates that on 
one occasion, during the absence of Rubens, 
his pupils got access to his studio, when a 
painting, on which Eubens was then en¬ 
gaged, wub accidentally damaged. In dis¬ 
may, they could not think of any one among 
them, except Van Dyck, who could venture 


to repair the damage. This he did, but did 
not deceive Eubens, who, however, thought 
so highly of Van Dyck's work that he 
allowed it to remain. From his earliest 
days his work shows a breadth and certainty, 
which he maintained throughout. That 
Van Dyck’s reputation already stood very 
high is shown by a letter in July 1620 from 
a correspondent in Antwerp to the art-col- 
lector, Thomas Howard, Becond earl of Arun¬ 
del [q. v.], in which it is said that Van Dyck 
is always with Rubens, and that, ns he was 
the son of wealthy parents, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to persuade him to leave Antwerp. By 
November, however, in the same Year, Van 
Dyck appears to have yielded to tie persua¬ 
sion of the earl or perhaps the Countess of 
Arundel, for Sir Tobie Matthew [q.v.] writes 
to Sir Dudley Carleton [q. v.j that Van 
Dyck had gone into England, and that the 
king had given him a pension of 1001. per 
annum. On 2C Feb. 1620-1 payment of 
100/. was made to Van Dyck for special ser¬ 
vice performed for hi« majesty. It is uncer¬ 
tain what this service was. James I seems 
to have cared little for any form of art but 
portraiture, and it was probably for por¬ 
traits of tbe king and queen (then lately 
dead) and their children, including perhaps 
the deceased Prince Henry, that Van Dyck’s 
services were required. A full-length por¬ 
trait of James i, now in St. George’s Hall 
at Windsor Castle, has always been ascribed 
to Van Dyck, and has the appearance of 
having been executed by him. It does not, 
however, seem to have been taken from life, 
and from a note by George Vertne [q. v.j 
in one of his diaries it would nppear that 
it was an enlarged copy from a limning. 
Two days after the date of this order for 
payment Van Dyck received, as his majesty's 
servant, a pass to travel for eight months, 
the permission being due apparently to his 
friend and patron, the Earl of Arundel. Van 
Dyck painted Arundel more than once, and 
it seems probable that one of these portraits 
at least (engraved by W. Hollar) was 
painted during this visit to England. That 
Van Dyck's absence from England and the 
royal service was intended to bo temporary 
would appear from the wording of this pass. 
It does not seem likely, however, that he re¬ 
turned. The journey to be made was probably 
that to Italy, the goal of all northern artists, 
with the wonders of which Arundel was well 
acquainted, and where Eubens himself had 
spent much time with great profit at Genoa, 
Mantua, Rome, and elsewhere. Eubens, 
who seems always to have taken the most 
kindly interest in Van Dyck’s welfare, no 
doubt urged on him the importance of 
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going to Italy. Van Dyck had had many 
opportunities of studying the fine collection 
of Italian paintings and works of art stored 
in Rubens’s house, and had already been 
deeply affected there by the works or Titian 
and other great artists of the Venetian 
school. He had, however, by this time de¬ 
veloped a style of his own, which, although 
based upon that of Rubens, was marked by 
a restraint and refinement, which, if it 
lacked the strength, was also wanting in the 
6omewhat boisterous exuberance of his 
master. Rubens is, without any ground, 
said to have been jealous of Van Dyck, and 
to have advised him to confine his art to 
portraits and animals. This advice, if really 
givon, would be nothing more than the ad¬ 
vice of a master, whose knowledge of his 
art was supreme, to a pupil, whose future 
was uncertain, and who seemed likely to 
devote himself to a branch of art in which, 
if sure to succeed, he was not likely to excel, 
rather than follow out the true bout of his 
genius. In reality the two painters were 
the best of friends. Van Dyck presented 
Rubens with portraits of himself and his 
wife, Isabella Brant, and also with a fine 
picture of ‘ The Betrayal of Christ,’ now 
in the Prado Gallery of Madrid. Rubens 
is said to have given Van Dyck the best 
horse in his stables for his journey. 

Van Dyck left Antwerp on 8 Oct, 1621, 
in company of Oavaliere Gian Battista Nani, 
an Italian friend of Rubens. He stopped on 
his way at Brussels, and on 20 Nov, 1021 
arrived at Genoa. The romantic legend of 
his delay at Saventhem has now been dis¬ 
proved. At Genoa a colony of Flemish ar¬ 
tists was Battled, perhaps at the instigation of 
Rubens, who had spent some time in that 
city some years hofore. Among these were 
two brothers, Lucas and Oornelis De Wael, 
sons of Jacobus De Wael of Antwerp. One 
of Van Dyck’s finest portrait groups is that 
of JaoobusDe Wael and his wife at Munich, 
and one of the most interesting that of the 
brothers De Wael, now in the Capitol Gal¬ 
lery at Rome. Van Dyck was warmly re¬ 
ceived by the brothers, and took up his 
residence in Genoa for a considerable time. 
In the great palaces of the Genoese nobility, 
the Dories, Spinolas, and others, there were 
many fine works of Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
and other Venetian painters, which con¬ 
tinued to be the object of VanDyek’s special 
study. It would seem probable that most 
of the mythological paintings by Van Dyck 
date from his first residence in Genoa, ‘The 
Education of Bacchus ’ (painted for the Gen- 
tili family), the 1 Drunken Silenus ’ of the 
Duiazzo Gallery, and others, all showing 


the influence of Rubens, which at the time' 
carried much weight in ,Genoa. It is, how¬ 
ever, to the period of his residence at Gonoa 
that one portion, perhaps the finest, of Van 
Dyck’s life-work belongs, the wonderful 
series of portraits of the Gonoeso nobility, 
equestrian full-length military knights and 
senators, noble ladies and children, many of 
which still adorn and make famous the great 
palaces of the Spinolft, Balbi, Lommelini, 
Durazzo, Brignole-Sala, Adorno, Larcari, 
and other great families. A few of these 
have come to England,including the splendid 
‘ Lommelini Family ’ at Edinburgh j but the 
majority can bo studied only in Genoa. In 
these portraits Van Dyck made full use of 
the rich and costly robes of tlio nobility, the 
velvets and jewels and heavy brocades, and 
added to the already italinmaed Bide of liis 
art a rich glow of colour which is worthy 
of Titian himself. Those paintings are all 
the more valuable as being m all probability 
entirely or for the greater part tlio work of 
Van Dyck’s own bands. In February 1622 
he left Genoa for Romo, but, after a short 
stay, left again for Florence, whore his Mend 
and fellow-townsman, Justus Suttormuns, 
was now employed in tho sorvico of the 
Medici family. There ho may have mot 
that strange genius, Sir Konolm Dig'by [q. v,], 
who afterwards had a considerable influence 
iu Van Dyck’s career. From Florence he 
went by Bologna to Vonice, wboro ho made 
a special Btudy of the paintings by Titian 
and Paolo Veronese. A painting of ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawronco ’ is in the church 
of Sta. Maria delV Orto at Venice. In 1623 
Van Dyck, aft or visiting Mantua, returned to 
Rome, whore his refined and courtly marmot's 
and mode of life were in strong contrast to the 
rough and roystering habits of his fellow- 
countrymen. The ‘pittoro oavnllorosoo’ they 
called him, and mocked him for his sensitive 
sobriety of demeanour, At Romo Van Dyolc 
found a ready patron in Cardinnl Bonti voglio, 
who had been lately papal nuncio in the 
Netherlands, was acquainted with Rubens, 
and no doubt also with the growing famo ofi 
Van Dyck. The portrait of Bentivoglio, 
painted by Van Dyck, now in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, is one of the most famous por¬ 
traits iu the world. Van Dyolc was em¬ 
ployed by the Colonna, Odosoalohi, Bar- 
berini, and other great families in Rome, 
where several of his works still remain. He 
returned, however, to Gonoa, His next visit 
wsb across the sea to Palermo, where he 

S ainted the portrait of the governor of Sioily, 
Dmanuele Eiliberto of Savoy (at Turin), He 
was,however, forced to quitPalermo,through, 
an outbreak of the plague, before completing 
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any other commissions. The interesting 
sketch-book used by ,Vtm Dyck in Italy (in. 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire j 
some copies in the British Museum) con¬ 
tains many studies after Titian and others, 
noted as having been made in Genoa, 
Rome, &c. One of the most interesting 
sketches in the volume is that of the 
nonagenarian and blind painter, Sofonisba 
Anguisoiola, whom Van Dyck saw at Paler¬ 
mo, and who gave him most valuable ad¬ 
vice upon the art of painting (of. Dust’s De¬ 
scription tftheaketchbookflvwfy. Returning 
to Genoa, he resumed his painting there, 
and produced several mythological and. 
sacred piotures, besides portraits, ■ Nicholas 
Lanier [q. v.] was then travelling in Italy 
in search of pictures for Charles Fa collection. 
Von Dyck now met Lanier and painted 
his portrait. In one of the diaries of 
Charles Beale, husband of Mary Beale [q. v.] 
the painter, there is an interesting note that 
Sir Peter Lely had been told by Lanier 
himself that ne had Bat for this portrait 
seven entire days, Van Dyek working both 
morning and afternoon, and that it was this 
portrait of Lanier which first caused Charles I 
to sendforVan Dyckinto England, During 
a visit to Turin Van Dyck painted some fine 
portraits of the house of Savoy. There also 
he met again his old friend the Countess of 
Arundel, who renewed her endeavours to 
persuade Van Dyck to go into England. 

In December 1626 Van Dyck was still 
absent from his home, but appears to have 
started on his journey bade. His move¬ 
ments, however, during the next two years 
are uncertain. He seems to have returned 
by Aix, where he visited and painted the 
famous writer and savant Peiresc, and ha 
probably also visited Paris, a well-known 
portrait of Francois Langlois dit Ciartres, 
the art publisher, ploying the bagpipes (in 
the possession of Mr. Garnett), being pro¬ 
bably due to this visit. The exact date of 
his return to Antwerp seems uncertain. 
There is no certain proof of his being there 
before March 1026, when he made h?B will, 
but it seems likely that he may have re¬ 
turned as early as January 1620. 

With Van Dyck's return to Antwerp 
commences the period of his career when he 
reached hie highest point in the world of 
art. For the next five or six years he re¬ 
sided in Antwerp, the rival of Rubens in the 
painting of history, unapproachable in por¬ 
traiture, attached as court painter to the 
regents, Albert and Isabella of Austria, 
while his aristocratic appearance and refined 
habits made Mm, as it were, the preux 
ehevalier of painting, His father had died 


on 1 Dec. 1622, during his absence in Italy, 
and one of Van Dyck’s first duties on his re¬ 
turn was to paint a large picture of ' Christ 
on the Cross between St. Catherine of Siena 
and St. Dominick ’ as an epitaph for the tomb 
of his father in the church of the Domini¬ 
cans at Antwerp (1629). In this picture 
(now in the Antwerp Museum) Van Dyck 
shows a preference for sober blacks and 
greys, and for expressing sentiment by ex¬ 
pression rather than by action, which is in 
strong contrast to the vehemence and 
brilliant colouring of Rubens’s later works. 
Many were the paintings, chiefly sacred, 
whicn Van Dyck painted during this period, 
and some of them are of the highest merit. 
The influence of Titian is frequently obvious, 
as in the 1 Samson and Delilah’ and 'Venus 
at the Forge of Vuloan ’ at Vienna. Some- 
| times also ms works reveal his study of the 
Bolognese Bchool. ne repeated the same 
snbj ect many times with hut elightVariations, 
suoii as ‘ Christ on the Cross,’ or the ‘ PietA,’ 
or ‘ Lamentation over the Body of Christ,’ a 
subject in which he particularly excelled. 
The finest examples are now to be seen in 
the galleries at Antwerp, Vienna, Munich, 
and elsewhere, while some isolated examples 
remain in their original places, such as the 
‘St. Augustine’ at Antwerp, the 'Raising 
of the Cross ’ at Courtrai, and the * Cruci¬ 
fixion’at Termonde. In some cases Van 
Dyck seems to have deliberately used a 
sketch or design by Rubens, as in the case of 
the ‘ Archbishop Ambrose and the Emperor 
Theodosius ’ in the National Gallery, or that 
of the 1 Piett\ ’ in the Liechtenstein collec¬ 
tion at Vienna, and made it into a painting 
of his own.. This was probably with the 
full knowledge and approval of Rubens, 
who was most liberal to his brother artists. 
He employed the same school of engravers 
as Rubens, and manv of his pictures were 
finely engraved by Paulus Pontius, Lucas 
Vorsterman, and other first-rate engravers. 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween the works of Rubens and Van Dyck 
when Van Dyck was working after Rubens. 
This is noteworthy in the case of the ' St. 
Martin dividing his Cloak’ at Windsor, and 
the similar subject in the church of Savent- 
liem. These two pictures closely resemble 
each other, the former, long ascribed to 
’Rubons, being an early work and obviously 
the prior in execution, while the latter has 
for centuries been the centre of the romance 
in Van Dyck’s early life on his way to Italy, 
It is probable that both were painted by Van 
Dyck. The picture at Saventhem seems to 
have been executed aboutl629 for Ferdinand 
de Boissohot, Comte d’Erps and Baron van 
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Saventhem, whose portrait VanDyck painted 1 During this period also Van Dyck, besides 
with that of his wife, Maria de Oamudio (the employing the fine engravers of the Rubens 
latter is in the Aremberg Gallery at Brussels), school, tried his own ^ hand at etching, with 
Another noteworthy instance is the well- the result of producing a series of^ about 
known ‘Raising of the Brazen Serpent,’ in twenty-two etchings, mostly portraits, in- 
the Prado Gallery at Madrid, to which the eluding one of himself, which are rankod by 
signature of Rubens has been nlhxed, and of all connoisseurs among the groatest treasures 
which a fine variant belongs to Sir Frederick of the painter-etcher’s art, tho supremo gift 
Cook, hart, (at Ri chm ond); both are the of portraiture being linked with the most 
work of Van Dyck. Probably, like Rubens, exquisite sense of the scope of that particular 
Van Dyck kept a school of pupils, and super- art. It would appear that during hie voyage 
intended the work after the fashion of his in Italy Van Dyck commenced a series of por- 
master. Some of Van Dyck’s finest portraits trait studies in grisaille of his friends, 
were executed at this time, notably the especially artists, and the various eminent 
equestrian portraits of the Marquis d’Aytona personages with whom from time to time he 
(in the Louvre) and the Due d’Aremberg was brought into contact. lie continued to 
(at Holkham). His portraits of this period make thesB studies at Antwerp and clse- 
nre less rich and glowing than those of his where, whenever tho opportunity presented 
Genoese period, but they have the dignity itself. When they amounted to a eonsidera- 
of pose, the courtliness of manner, the sober hie number, Van Dyck seems Lo have thought 
colouring, and exquisite rendering of the of publishing them in engraving, and to 
tints, especially the hands and the drapery, have intended commencing the engraving) 
which are usually associated with the name himself by etching tho heads before handing 
of Van Dyck. If any fault is to he found them over to the engravers for completion, 
with them, it might he said that he lias The plates on which lie etched those bonds 
invested the rather ordinary burghers and do not seem to have left his possession dm- 
artists of his acquaintance with all the airs ing his lifetime. Somo of the portrait 
and attributes of the oldest nobility or tho studies were, however, engraved and pub- 
heroes of romance. Van Dyck no doubt Imbed by an Antwerp print-dealer, Martin 
profited greatly by the absence of Rubens van der linden. After Van Dyck’s death the 
on his diplomatic missions to Spain and whole collection seems to have passod to 
England. On 18 May 1828 the Earl of another print-dealer, Gilles llundricx of 
Carlisle visited Van Dyck in liis house at Antwerp, who had Van Dyck’s etchings 
Antwerp, and met Rubens there. completed ns engravings, and published the 

One of the most important sitters to Van whole series, rather over a hundred plates, 
Dyck, besides the Archduchess Isabella Clara in 1611 under the title of ‘leones l’rinci- 
Eugenia, was the exiled queen mother of pum, Virorum Dootorum, Pictonuu, Ohal- 
Erance, Marie dc MtSdicis, who, while in cographorum, Staluariorum, noo non Araa- 
Antwerp, visited Vau Dyck in his own houso torum pictorira artis munoro centum ab 
and was painted by him, as was her son Antonio Van Dyck pictore ad vivum expressed 
Gaston, due d’Orlfinns (full-length, in the qjiisquo sumptjhus rori inciste.’ From this 
collection of the Earl of Radnor). Good title it is evident that this series, which is 
examples of Van Dyck’s portrait-pnintinp at known as the ‘Centum leones’ or ‘Jcono- 
this period to he found in English collections graphico ’ of Van Dyck, was actually projoct ed 
are Philippe lo Roy and his wife (Hertford by him. The original studios in grisaille 
House), Cornelia van der Geest (National are dispersed among the collections of 
Gallery), the Burgomaster Triest (Earl Europe, but no fewer than thirty-seven are in 
Brownlow at Ashridge). the organist Liberti that of the Duke of Buccleuck'at Monlague 
(Knole, Euston, and Munich^ the Abb6 House, Whitehall. 

Scaglia, a noted political intriguer (Dor- Meanwhile overtures were not wantingto 
cheater House), and Frans Snyders, the induce Van Dyck to come back to England, 
painter (Castle Howard). On the continent Oharles I had seen and acquired the portrait 
attention may be drawn to the portraits of of Nicholas Lanier, brought home by that 
Snyders and bis wife (Hermitage, St. agent from Genoa. Arundel and Itenolm 
Petersburg, and Cassel), the Prince of Digby added their attempts to persuade. It 
Pfalz-Neiiburg and the Duke and Duohoes is possible that Van Dyck may have paid a 
of Cray (full-lengths, at Munich), Maria short visit to England, and stayod at the 
LuiBa de Tassis (Liechtenstein collection, houso of bis friend, George Goldorp [q, v.] 
Vienna), Anna Wake (The Hague), and in Drury Lane, blit t here is no proof of this 
the president Richardot and hie son (Louvre, other than the tradition of his having been 
Pari8 )' Geldorp’s guest. In 1629 Endymion Porter 
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fq* V.lj who was agent for Charles I in the 
Netherlands and became acquainted with 
Van Dyck, purchased from the painter at 
Antwerp a picture of ‘ Rinaldo and Armida,’ 
which he brought over and delivered to the 
king. This is probably the picture now in 
the possession of the Duke of Newcastle at 
Clumber. Van Dyck painted Porter's por¬ 
trait in 1031. In May 1631 he was in 
Antwerp, for he stood sponsor at the 
christening of a daughter of Lucas Vorstev- 
man. Before the end of 1631 the overtures 
to Van Dyck had been so far successful that 
he seems to have seriously contemplated re¬ 
moving to England. According to a tradi¬ 
tion handed down to Vertue from Remigius 
Van Leemput [q. v.], the painter, this was 
due to the Duke of Buckingham, who Baw 
Van Dyck at Antwerp, and had his portrait 
painted by him. This portrait he showed to 
Charles I, who ordered Van Dyck to be sent 
for. He came and drew the portrait of Queen 
Henrietta Maria. This the king showed 
to Daniel Mylens [q. v.], then court painter, 
who at once asked leave to withdraw to his 
native land, since the king had got a better 
painter. Van Dyck asked leave to return 
and settle his affairs before coming to 
reside in England. The negotiations ware, 
however, delayed by the shifty conduct of 
another political agent and artist, Sir Bal¬ 
thasar Gerhicr [q.v.jjwlio in December 1031 
offered Lord-treasurer Weston for the king 
or queen a small painting by Van Dyck which 
he nad bought in Brussels. Geldorp seems to 
have heard from Van Dyck that this picture 
was only a copy, and to have told the lord 
treasurer so. In consequence of this Van 
Dyck drew back and postponed his journey, 
which was ostensibly only to bring over the 
portraits of the Infanta and Marie ae MSdicis 
as presents to the king and queen. Instead 
of coming to England, Van Dyok seems to 
have gone into Holland and painted portraits 
at the court of Frederic Henry of Orange in 
the Hague. To this journey may he ascribed 
the famous visit to Frans Ilals, witli the 
picturesque exchange of portraits and com¬ 
pliments between the two painters, and also 
the full-length portrait of the young princes, 
Charles Louis and Rupert, sons of the exiled 
king and queen of Bohemia (at Vienna). 

By April 1632 Van Dyok had arrived 
in London, and lodged with Edward Norgate 
[q, v.] in the Blackfriars. Charles I took 
immediate steps to find him a suitable lodg¬ 
ing, consulted Inigo Jones upon the matter, 
paidNorgats’s expenses, and finally assigned 
Van Dyck a house in the Blackfriars and 
apartments for the summer in theroyal palace 
at Eltham in Rent. In the Blackfriars Van 


Dyck was the neighbour of Cornelius Janssen 
[q. v.] and other artists, who had selected 
that neighbourhood as being outside the 
jurisdiction of the guilds in the city of Lon¬ 
don. Charles I treated the painter with 
unusual honour. On 5 July 1032 Van Dyck 
was knighted at St. James's Palace, and is 
described as principal painter in ordinary to 
their majesties. The king bestowed on him 
a heavy gold chain, with the king’s portrait 
set in. brilliants, and this chain is conspicuous 
in Van Dyok’s later portraits of himself. The 
king and queen were constant visitors to Van 
Dyck's studio, and a special landing-stage 
was erected at Blackfriars to allow of the 
royal party passing easily to the painter’s 
house. Van Dyck now commenced o series 
of portraits of the royal family which in 
themselves would be sufficient to establish 
him in the front rank of painters. The 
earliest seems to have been the large group 
of the king and queen and their tw o children. 
This group is at Windsor Castle, whero are 
also the great portrait of Charles I on horse¬ 
back, attended by an equerry, of which other 
versions exist, a full-length of the king in 
royal robes, and the famous painting of the 
king's head in three positions, which was 
sent to the sculptor Bernini at Rome for him 
to make a bust from. Among the portraits 
of Henrietta Maria at Windsor are two said 
to have been ordered from Van Dyck for the 
same purpose. Elsewhere the most note¬ 
worthy portraits of the king and queen are 
the great equestrian portrait of Charles, for¬ 
merly at Blenheim, and now in the National 
Gallery, the full-lengths of the king and 
queen, which havB passed through the Whar¬ 
ton and Houghton collections to the Hermi¬ 
tage at St. Petersburg, and, above all, the 
famous portrait, ‘Le Koi a la Oliasse,’ in the 
Louvre at Paris, which may safely be ranked 
among the finest portraits in the world. The 
portraits of the queen are very numerous 
and of varying excellence, hut special note 
may be made of those at Longford Castle 
and at Dresden. The queen extended her 
patronage of Van Dyck so far as to spnd for 
his pastor-brother from the Netherlands to 
be one of her chaplains. The king gave him 
in 1683 a pension of 2001. per annum. In 
March 1634 Van Dyck returned to Antwerp, 
roliably to settle certain family affairs, for 
o then gave his sister Susanna a deed of 
temporary power to administer his affairs, 
thiiB showing that he did not consider his 
stay in England to be a permanent one. At 
Antwerp he enjoyed the favour of the new 
regent, Don Ferdinand of Austria,.whom he 
painted, and executed some other important 
works, such as the family of Count John of 
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Nassau (at Panshanger), and the Prince of 
Oarignan-Savoy (at Berlin), He remained 
more than a year in the Netherlands, and 
painted at Brussels, among other works, an 
immense picture of the magistrates of that 
city in session, which was unfortunately de¬ 
stroyed by fire at a later date. He did not 
return to England until the end of 168S, 
when he resumed his duties to the court and 
nobility untilt he middle of 1840. It was in 
these years that he executed the greater part 
of those works which are scattered among 
the mansions of the nobility in England and 
in the royal palaces, including the well- 
known groups of the children of the king 
and queen, first the three children in 1936, 
and then the five in 1837. There is hardly 
any noble family of antiquity in England 
which does not boast of an ancestor painted 
by Van Dyck. Standing as they did on the 
brink of the civil wars, the gallant cavaliers 
and fair ladies of the court form a regiment 
of youth and beauty, of dignity and heroism, 
that has never been rivalled elsewhere, and are 
in themselves a history of their time, written 
from one point of view. Whether singly, 
a host too innumerable to deal with here, 
in pairs, such as the Lord John and Lord Ber¬ 
nard Stnart(at Cohham Hall),theLoTdsDighy 
and Bedford (at Althorp), the Strafford and 
his secretary (at Wentworth Woodhouse), 
the Carew and Killigrew (at Windsor), in 
family groups, such as the Herbert family (at 
Wilton), or great ladies, such as the famous 
Countesses of Carlisle, Bedford, and Leicester 
(atPetworth), the galaxy of VanDvck's por¬ 
traits has continued to entrance the world. 
It is Bmall wonder that the cause of the 
cavaliers has ever been dear to the lovers of 
beauty and romance, and that Charles I's 
faults and weaknesses have been redeemed in 
their sight by the fascinating melancholy of 
his face as portrayed by Van Dyck. 

Considering that Van Dyck’s working resi¬ 
dence in England was only about six years 
and a half, and that a large part of this time 
was taken up by commissions for the court, 
it is obviously impossible that the immense 
number of portraits, with their innumerable 
repetitions, which are credited to him, should 
have been entirely the work of hie own hand. 
Fortunately Jabach, an art amateur and 
dealer of Cologne, has left a record of Van 
Dyck’s method: how he gave each sitter a 
fixed period for a sitting, and, after making 
notes of the costume and draperies, handed 
the portrait and his notes to ills assistants 
to complete. When the portrait neared its 
finish he went over the whole himself, and 
it is therefore difficult, in the case of many 
versions of the same portrait of equal excel- 
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lence, to declare that any one is actually the 
original. Many of Van Dyck's drawings of 
this kind are to bo found in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, and other public col¬ 
lections. He is said always to have received 
his sitters richly dressed himself. Through¬ 
out his life in England Van Dyck lived a life 
of wealth and luxury. He was always super¬ 
sensitive to the charms of tho fair sex, and 
while he resided at Blackfriars and Eltliam 
he was never out of women’s tolls. One fair 
lady, Margaret Lemon by name, ruled his 
house, and he has left some most attractive 
portraits of her. Even hie own wealth oould 
not cope with the extravagance of his living, 
and save him from haggling with the king 
about his ill-paid pension, or driving hard bar¬ 
gains with hiB lady sitters. At laBt tho king 
and queen found him a wife among the ladies 
of the court, Mary, daughter of Patrick Ruth- 
ven, granddaughter ot the Earl of Gowrio, 
and relatod to some of the ruling families in 
the land. Van Dyck agroed willingly to tho 
marriage, which took place hi 1640, much 
to the anger of his mistress, wlio is Bnid to 
have tried to mutilat e his right hand, with 
which he painted. The cloud of civil war 
was, however, beginning to darken the 
horizon. Tho payments from tho royal ex¬ 
chequer became more irregular. Van Dyck's 
health began to suffer from his life of com¬ 
bined pleasure and hard work. lie is said 
also to have injured his health in tlin study 
of alchemy, probably in company with his 
friend, Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.J lie was 
disappointed in a scheme which ho had drawn 
out for decorating the banqueting-hall at 
■Whitehall with a procession of the knights 
of the Garter (his original skotch is at Bol- 
voir Castle). I Lis portraits of himself in later 
years show the face of a delicate voluptuary, 
One well-known portrait, in wbioli tho 
painter points to a sunflowor, probably in¬ 
dicates the vicissitudes of his fortunes. 

In June 1640 Rubens died at Antwerp, 
leaving his school of paiutors and ongravow 
without a head, and numerous commissions, 
including a series of paintings for tho king of 
Spain, unfinished. The only paintor capable 
of filling his place was Van Dyok. In Sep¬ 
tember 1640 no left England for Antwerp, 
where lie.was invited to complet a tho pici uros 
for the king of Spain. This Van Dyok de¬ 
clined to do, though he offered to paint fresh 
ones himself. He fully intended to rotuvn 
permanently to_ Antworp, hut early in 1641 
he went to Paris, hearing that thoro was a 
project for the decoration of the Louvre, and 
hoping to obtain Birch a commission as Ru¬ 
bens had secured in the case of tlio Luxem¬ 
bourg palaeo. In this endeavour, howovor, 
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he was frustrated by the work being entrusted 
to thenative painters, Simon Vouet and Nico¬ 
las Poussin. In November 1641, broken in 
health and spirits, VanDyck returned to Lon¬ 
don. On 1 Dec. his wife gave birth to a 
daughter at Blacltfriars. On 4 Dec. Van 
Dyck made a fresh will. On the 9th, the 
same day that his daughter Justiuiana was 
baptised, the great painter died in his house 
at Blackfriars, aged 42 years, eight mouths, 
and seventeen days. On the 11th he was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the tomb 
of John of Gaunt, where a monument was 
erected to his memory; hut both grave and 
monument were destroyed by the great Are 
in 1666. In his will he provides for his 
newly born daughter, and also for an ille¬ 
gitimate daughter, Maria Theresa, born at 
Antwerp apparently before he went to Italy. 
His sister Susanna was appointed guardian 
to the infant. 

Van Dyck’s widow married Sir Richard 
Pryse, hart., of Gogerddan in Wales, and 
died in 1646. Justiuiana married, in 1663, 
when only twelve years old, Sir John Bap¬ 
tist Stepney, hart., of Pendergnst, Pem¬ 
brokeshire. She appears to have inherited 
her father's art of painting, and is known to 
have painted a picture of the ‘Crucifixion’ 
which excited some attention. In 16G0 she 
.and her husband were received into the 
Roman catholic church at Antwerp, where 
her three daughters afterwards became bi¬ 
guinea, like their aunts. Her son, Sir Thomas 
Stepney, was the ancestor of Sir Arthur E. 
Cowell-Stepney, hart, (d, 1909). At the 
Restoration Lady Stepney claimed the re¬ 
newal of her father’s pension, and succeeded 
in her suit. Maria Theresa, tho illegitimate 
daughter of Van Dyck, married, in 1641, the 
year of her father’s death, Gabriel Essers 
Drnssart van Bouohout of Antwerp, and her 
children assumed the name of Essers Van 
Dyck. 

The whole course of painting in England 
was altered by tho brilliant career and 
achievements of Van Dyck. He destroyed 
the somewhat hard and narrow traditions of 
portraiture which had obtained before, and 
established a principle by which nearly all 
his successors in England have been guided. 
His morits as an historical painter have re¬ 
ceived less recognition in England, and oven 
at. Antwerp and elsewhere on the continent 
they have been overshadowed by the over¬ 
whelming and colossal genius of Rubens. 
In many ways his sacred and mythological 
paintings are in strong contrast to his master’s 
in their sober and refined key of colour, their 
freedom from violent or contorted action, 
and the delicate shrinking from the nude 


or the more fleshly aspect of his art. As a 
portrait-paint er Van Dyck may lack the pre¬ 
cision of Holbein or tender intimacy of Cor¬ 
nelius Janssen, the directness and am axing 
technical skill of Velazquez or Prans Ilals, 
the mysterious pathos of Rembrandt; hut 
in his own manner he reigns supreme, and 
his genius needs no interpreter. It is curious 
that in England, where his fame ranks so 
high, Van Dyck’s workB can be studied only 
with difficulty, since they ore so widely dis¬ 
persed. Windsor, Petworth, and The Grove 
(the seat of the Earl of Clarendon), all 
have several fine examples. Better oppor¬ 
tunities are afforded by the superb collections 
at Antwerp, Paris, Madrid, Munich, Cassel, 
Vienna, ana at St. Petersburg, where, in the 
Hermitage Gallery, is the series of full- 
lengths painted by Van Dyck for Philip, 
fourth baron Wharton fq. v.l the finest works 
of his latest years. The National Gallery 
possesses but five pictures of importance, and 
the National Portrait Gallery only one. 

[Carpenter’s Pictorial Notices of Van Dyck, 
1844; Michiel’s Rubens et 1’Ecole d’Anvers; 
P. van den Brandon's Qeschiedenis der Ant- 
werpsche Schilderschool; Guiffrey’s Antoine Van 
Dyck et Bon CEnvre; Van. Dyck by P. R. Head, 
1879, and by Lionel Cuat, 1900,1908; Smith’s 
Oat. RaisonnA of the Works; Hymans's ‘Van 
Dyck ’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th ad.); 
Cunningham's ' Van Dyck in England ’ in the 
Builder, 1864; Woltniann and Woermann'B Ges- 
chiohtederMaleroi, Menotti’s ‘Van DyckinGenoa’ 
in Archivio Storico dell ’Arte, 1897; NAve’s Notes 
stir quolques Portraits de la Galerie d’Arenberg ; 
Catalogues of chief gaUerieB in England and on 
the Continent; Cat. of the Van Dyck Exhibi¬ 
tion, Grosvenor Gallery, 1887; De Piles’s Lives 
of the Painters; Max Booses' Rubens et son 
CEuvre; Wibiral’s Ieonographie d’Antoine Van 
Dyck; Ruthgebor’s AnnalenderniederlSndisohon 
Malerei, &c.; manuscript notes by the late Sir 
G. Schorf, K.C.B.; information kindly supplied 
by Mons. Henri Hymans of Brussels.] L. C. 

VANDYKE, PETER (J. 1767),painter, 
born in Holland in 1729, came over to Eng¬ 
land at the invitation of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds to assist in painting draperies and 
similar work for him, He exhibited a few 
pictures at the Incorporated Society of 
Artists in 1762 and 1764, and six portraits 
at the Free Society of Artists in 1767. Sub¬ 
sequently he settled at Bristol and practised 
as a portrait-painter there. He painted for 
Joseph Cottle [q. vj, the publisher, por¬ 
traits of Samuel Taylor _ Coleridge _ and 
Southey, which are now in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The portrait of Coleridge 
was engraved, The date of his death has 
not been ascertained. It has been stated, 
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but apparently -with little ground, that be 
was connected by family with Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck. He was possibly related to 
Philip Van Dyk, a well-known porlrait- 
painter at Amsterdam, who died in 1763. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists (1760-1892); Oat. of National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, 1888.] D. 0. 

VANE, FRANCES ANNE, Viscountess 
Vane (1713-1788), daughter of Francis 
Hawes of Purley Hall, near Reading, one 
of the South Sea directors, was born at 
Purley in 1713. Her father’s finances were 
disorganised in 1721 (when the estates of 
the South Sen directors were sold), and she 
had little or no dowry, but her striking 
beauty won her a titled suitor, and she mar¬ 
ried, when nineteen, Lord "William, second 
son, by his second wife, of James Douglas, 
fourth duke of Hamilton and first duke of 
Brandon [q. y.] The bridegroom had no 
ostensible means of supporting his wife, and 
Queen Caroline named the pair the ‘ hand¬ 
some beggars.’ Two years later, Lord Wil¬ 
liam, who had recently been appointed M.P. 
for Lanarkshire, died at his house in Pall 
Mull (11 July 1734). After an interval of 
ten months Lady Anne took as her second 
husband, in May 1736, William Vane, second 
Viscount Vane (1714-1789), for whom she 
always expressed an exaggerated abhor¬ 
rence. Lord Vane, who inherited a large 
fortune (largely out of the Newcastle es¬ 
tates), was the third but eldest surviving 
son of William Vane, created Viscount 
Vane by patent dated Dublin, 13 Oct. 1720. 
The second viscount, who upon his mar¬ 
riage had but recently succeeded to the title, 
was thus a great-grandson of Sir Henry Vane 
(1613-1662) [a. v.], the regicido. Ilo was 
distinguished through life by Ms sensitive 
uprightness in politics, and by a doting fond¬ 
ness for his wife which led him to ignore her 
most flagrant peccadilloes. Lady Vane, or 
‘ Lady Fanny ’ as she was now called, was 
the finest minuet dancer in England, and as 
extravagant as the most capricious of dan- 
seuses. As early as January 1737 his lord- 
ship had occasion to advertise in the papers 
for the recovery of his wife, and for the 
next tMrfcy years her escapades were both 
frequent and costly. She entertained large 
parties at the family seat of Fairlawn inKent, 
where she diverted her guests by ridiculing 
her husband. At Bath, where she fre¬ 
quently led the balls,atTunbridgeWeUs, and 
at other resorts, she set up temporary estab¬ 
lishments, her tenure of which was generally 
terminated by the sale of the furniture to pay 
her gambling debts, Her husband for a time 


in order to escape from the importunity of 
her creditors, was compelled to reside within 
the rules of the king’s benclu Her name 
had already become conspicuous in tbe annals 
of gallantry when in 1761 sho caused a sen¬ 
sation by paying Smollett to insert, as 
chapter eighty-one, in his novel * Peregrine 
Pickle,’ her ‘ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.’ 
This most impudont and repulsive narrative, 
by the side of which Smollett’s sins against 
good taste appear venial, was compiled by 
Lady Vane from materials afforded by her 
own experience with tho aid, it is said, ot Dr. 
JohnShebbeare[q. v.] She is stated to have 
given the work to her husband to road. The 
viscount steadily refused to sue for a divorce. 
Fortunately for him tho lady was incapa¬ 
citated by disease before his rum was com¬ 
plete. She spent the last twenty years of 
her life in hod, studying the philosophy of 
Lord Chesterfield, died in Curzon Street, 
whore she had an establishment for many 
years apart from her husband, on 31 March 
1788, and was buried in tho family vault 
of the Vanoa at Shipborne in Kent. Ilor 
charms wore best known, wrote an ac¬ 
quaintance, ‘to a race of men departed long 
since; the Duke of Loads and Lord Ifil- 
moroy are almost tho only survivors of her 
fame and beauty.’ Tho testimony to her 
bounty is as strong as to tho fact that she 
remained to the last a stranger to the veriest 
rudiments of good fooling. With the death 
of her husband, tho soeond Lord Vane, in 
1789 the title became extinct. Tho British 


Museum print-room has a ‘watch paper’ 
portrait (one and throe-quarter inches in 
diameter) of ‘ Jjady Vano' in winter dress, 
engraved in 1787. 

Dr. Johnson's verse (in the Vanity of 
Human Wishes), ‘Yet Vano could tell what 
ills from beauty spring,’ referred not to her, 
hut to her distant connection, Anne Vand 
(1705-1730), maid of honour to Quoon Caro¬ 
line and mistress to Frodorick, princo of 
Wales. Anne Vane, known as ‘tlio TIon. 
Mrs. Yane,’ was the eldest daught er o f Gilbert 
Vane, second lord Barnard, and was sister of 
the Earl of Darlington, Iler mother, Mary, 
daughter of Alderman Morgan liandyll, left 
a had reputation upon her death, 4 Aug. 1728. 
In 1732 Anno Vane had a son, who was 
publicly ohrislenod Cornwell Fitz-Frodorick 
Vane. She lay in with liltlo mystory in St. 
James’s Palace, yet it was doubtod whether 
the prince was the parent, and Horace Wal¬ 
pole states that ‘ Fred,’ Lord Ilorvey, and 
the first Lord Harrington each confided to 
Sir Robort Walpole that he was the father 
of the child. The infant died on 26 Fob, 
1766-6, and the unhappy mother, at Bath, a 
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few week? later, on 27 March (see letter of 
Miss Vane to Mrs. Iloward in Suffolk Cor¬ 
respondence, i. 407 sq., and Choker's note ; 
of. Addit. MS. 22629, f. 28; Chester, 
We atm. Abbey Reg. p. 845; IIervey, Me¬ 
moirs, passim ; Gent. Mag. 1786, p. 168 ; 
and art. Frederick Louis). Some of her ex¬ 
periences are lightly touched in ‘ The Secret 
History of Vanella’ (1782), There is an 
engraving ofMrs, Vane by Faber after Van- 
derbnnk, and she was the model for Hogarth's 
Anne Boleyn in the picture of 1729. She 
seems to have answered Horace Walpole's 
description of ‘ My Lady Vane ’ as a ‘ living 
academy of lovelore' almost as well as the 
original. 

[A Letter to the Bt. Hon. the Lady V—ss 
V. Occasioned by the Publication of her Me¬ 
moirs in the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 
London, 1761, 8vo, a well-earned remonstrance ; 
Gent. Mag. 1788 i. 368, 461, 1780 i. 676, 403 ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, 1812, i. 547, iv. 524; Chambers's Me¬ 
moir of Smollett, lip. 68 sq.; Boswell’s Lifo of 
Johnson, ed. Hill, v. 49 ; Walpole's Corresp, ed. 
Cunningham, i. 91, 177, ii. 242, 391, v. 14, 16; 
Jesse's Court of Hanover; Worburton’s Horaco 
Walpole and his Contemporaries, 1851, i. 234; 
J, Gnalouer Smith's Cat. of British Meszotinto 
Portraits, p. 435.] T. S. 

VANE, Sin HENRY, the elder (1589- 
1656), secretary of state, born on 18 Feb. 
1689, was the oldest son of Henry Vane 
or Fane of Iladlow, Kent, by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Roger Twysdeu 
of East Peclcham, Kent (Collins, Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, iv. 602; cf. art. Twtsden, Sib 
Roger). He matriculated from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, on 16 June 1604, was ad¬ 
mitted a student of Gray's Inn in 1606, and 
•was knighted by James I on 3 March 1611. 
At the age of twenty-three he married 
Frances Darcy, daughter of Thomas Darcy of 
Tollesliurst Darcy, Essex (Dalton, History 
of the Family of Wray, ii. 118). Imme¬ 
diately after his marriage, writes Vane in 
■an autobiographical sketch, ‘I put myself 
into court, and bought a carver's place by 
means of the friendship of Sir Thomas Ovev- 
bury, which cost mo 6,0007.’ Next year he 
devoted the 3,0007. of his wife’s portion to 
purchasing from Sir Edward Gorge a third 

E art of the subpoena office in chancery, and 
iter so ingratiated himself with the king 
that James gave him the reversion of the 
whole office for forty years (76.) In 1617 
Sir David Foulis sold him the post of cofferer 
to the Prince of Wales, and he continued to 
hold this office after Charles had become 
king {Court and Times cf James I, i. 462). 
About 1629 he became comptroller of the 
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king's household in place of John, first 
baron Savile [q. v.] (Court and Times of 
Charles I, ii. 16; Collins, iv. 607). Finally, 
in September 1639 he was made treasurer 
of the household (76. p. 613). 

Vane’s career at court was interrupted by 
a quarrel with Buckingham, from whom he 
underwent ‘ some severe mortification’ men¬ 
tioned by Olarendon, but he made his peace 
with the favourite, and after Buckingham’s 
death was in high favour with Lord-treasurer 
Weston {Cat. State Papers, Dom. 1626-6, 
p. 10; Rebellion, vi. 411). Ho represented 
Lostwitkiel in the parliament of 1614, Car¬ 
lisle from 1621 to 1626, and Retford in 1628, 
but took no important part in the debates 
of the house. In February and again in 
September 1629, and in 1630, Charles sent 
Vane to Holland in the hope of negotiating 
a peace between the United Provinces and 
Spain, and obtaining the restoration of the 
palatinate by Spanish means -(Gardiner, 
History of England, vii. 101, 108, 170; 
cf, Green, Lives of the Princesses, v. 476-9). 
In September 1631 he was despatched to 
Germany to negotiate with Gnstavus Adol¬ 
phus; but as Charles merely offered the king 
of Sweden 10,0007. per month, and expected 
him to pledge himself to effect the restitu¬ 
tion of the palatinate, Gustavus rejected 
the proposed alliance. Vane's negotiations 
were also hindered by a personal quarrel 
with Gustavus, but he gave great satis¬ 
faction to his own master. ‘ Through your 
wise and dexterous carriage of that great 
business,’ wrote Cottington to him, ‘you 
have saved his majesty's money and his 
honour’ (Green, v. 488-504; Gardiner, 
vii. 188-205; Rushwoeth, ii. 107,129,106- 
174). 

A letter from Sir Tobie Matthew to Vane, 
written about the same time, adds further 
testimony of Vane’s favour at court {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1081-8, p. 487). Cla¬ 
rendon, who is throughout very hostile to 
Vane, describee Mm osaman 1 of very ordinary 
parts by nature, and be had not cultivated 
them at all by art, for he was very illiterate. 
But being of a stirring and boisterous dis¬ 
position, very industrious and very bold, he 
still wrought himself into some employment.’ 
For the office of controller and similar court 
offices, continues Olarendon, he was very fit, • 
‘ and if he had never token other preferment 
he might probably have continued a good 
subject, for he hail no inclination to change, 
and in the judgment he had liked the govern¬ 
ment both oi church and state, and only 
desired to raise his fortune, which was not 
great, and which he found many ways to 
improve’ {Rebellion, vi, 411). Vane began 
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life -with, a landed estate of 4601. per annum; 
in 1640 lie was tlie owner of lands worth 
3,000/. a year. He had sold his ancestral 
estate of Hadlow, and bought in its place 
Farriawn in Kent, at a cost of about 4,000/. 
He also purchased the seignories of Rally, 
Barnard Castle, and Long Newton in the 
county of Durham, at a cost of about 18,0001, 
(Dalton, History of the Wrays, ii. 118). 
In May 1633 he entertained the Icing at 
Baby (Rushworth, ii. 178), In 1636 be 
•was granted the wavdenship of all forests 
and chases within the dominion of Barnard 
Castle, and in the following year the custody 
of Teesdale Forest and Manwood Chase 
(Collins, iv. 611 ; Dalton, ii. 112). 

Vane’s political importance dates from 
1080,when he became a member of the privy 
council. Sir Thomas Roe describes him 
about that time, in a letter to the queen of 
Bohemia, as being ‘ of the cabinet,’ that is, 
one of those councillors in whom the king 
most confided ( Cal State Papers, Dom. 1029- 
1031, p. 806). On 20 Nov. 1632 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners of the 
admiralty, and on 10 April 1636 one of the 
commissioners for the colonies, and between 
1680 and 1640 he was continually omployed 
on different administrative commissions 
(Collins, iv. 610). When the disturbances 
began in Scotland he was appointed one 
of the eight privy councillors to whom 
Scottish affairs were entrusted, and was 
one of the peace party in that committee 
(Strafford Letters, ii. 186). On 3 Feb. 
1640 the king, to the general surprise, 
appointed Vane secretary of state in place 
of Sir John Coke. This was effected, in spite 
of Strafford’s opposition, ‘ by the dark con¬ 
trivance of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
by the open and visible power of the Queen ’ 
(Clarendon, Rebellion, ii. 48, 64; vi. 411; 
Gardiner, History of England, ix. 87; Col- 
UNB, Sidney Papers, ii. 631, 634). 

The intimacy between Vane and Hamilton 
dated from Vane’s mission to Germany, and 
increased during the first Scottish war, when 
Vane was the intermediary between Hamil¬ 
ton and the king (Burnet, Lives of the 
Hamiltons, ed. 1862, pp. 24-30, 166, 166, 
176). With Strafford Vane had been for 
some time on apparently friendly terms, but 
the mismanagement 01 the war against the 
Scots, and differences as to the policy to be 
pursued towards them in the future, caused 
a breach (StraffordLetters, ii. 326, 419-28). 
It became permanent when Strafford on his 
creation as an earl (12 Jan. 1640) selected 
Baron Raby as his second title, ‘ a house,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘belonging to Sir H. Vane, 
and an honour he made an account should 


belong to him too.’ This, continues Cla¬ 
rendon, was an act ‘ of the most unnecessary 
provocation’ on Strafford's part, ‘though he 
oontemnod the man with marvellous scorn 
. . . and I believe was the loss of his head’ 
(Rebellion, ii. 101 ; cf. Warwick, Memoirs, 
p. 141). 

On the meeting of the Short parliament 
of April 1640, in which Vane sat for Wil¬ 
ton, ho was charged to demand supplies for 
the war from the commons. On 4 May lie 
informed the hou«e that the king was will¬ 
ing to surronder ship-money, adding that 
his master would not he satisfied with less 
than twelve subsidies in return. The dobate 
showed that the king’s demand would ho 
refused, and led to the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment on 6 May. Clarendon, who attributes 
the breach entirely to Vane’s mismanage¬ 
ment, charges him with misrepresenting 
the temper of parliament to the king, and 
even with ‘ acting that part, maliciously, 
and to bring all into confusion’ in ordor to 
compass Strafford's ruin ( Rebellion, ii. 76; 
Warwick, Memoirs, p. 147). Anotlior con¬ 
temporary rumour was that Vnno brought 
about the dissolution in order to snvo him¬ 
self from prosecution ns n monopolist (Ltl- 
hurne, Resolved Man’s Resolution, pp. 13- 
18). But Vane was evidently acting by 
(he king’s instruct ions, and Clarendon omits 
to mention the dispute about the military 
charges and tho intended vote against the 
Scottish war which complicated the question 
at issue (Gardiner, History of England, ix. 
118-17). The king did not rognrd Vano ns 
going beyond liis orders, and continuod to 
employ liim as secretary. Throughout the 
second Scottish war I 10 was with the king, 
and his letters show that I 10 was full of con¬ 
fidence even after the dofent at Nowbuvn 
(HardwickePapers, ii. 174; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1040-1, p. 164). Vano took purt as an 
assistant in the debates of the groat council 
and in the negotiations with the Scots at 
Ripon ( ib . ii. 224; Notes of the Treaty at 
Ripon, pp. 18, 83). In the Long parliament, 
where, as in the Short parliament, Vane re¬ 
presented Wilton, he was fortunate enough 
to escape attack. This ho owed partly to tlio 
fact that he had not been concerned in tho 
most obnoxious acts of the government, partly 
to liis son’s connection with tho opposition 
leaders. 

In Strafford’s trial Vane’s evidence sb to 
the words used by him in the meeting of the 
privy council on 6 May 1640 was of para¬ 
mount importance, ne asserted positively 
that Strafford had advised an offensive war 
with Scotland, telling the king, ‘ You have 
! an army in Ireland; you may employ it to 
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reduce this kingdom.’ In the theory of the 
prosecution ‘ this kingdom ’ meant England, 
not Scotland, and Vane declined to offer 
any explanation of the words, though much 
pressed by Strafford’s friends (Rusuwokth, 
Trial of Strafford, pp, 645, 646). Other 
privy councillors present could not remember 
the words, but Vane persisted in his state¬ 
ment, relying doubtless on the notes of the 
discussion which he had taken at the time. 
The notes themselves had been seen by the 
king and burnt by his orders a abort time be¬ 
fore the meeting of the parliament, hut on 
10 April Pym produced a copy which he had 
obtained from the younger Vane, which cor¬ 
roborated the secretary's evidence. Vane 
owned the notes, but refused further expla¬ 
nations, and expressed great wrath with lus 
son. Clarendon regarefs Vane's anger ns a 
comedy played to deceive the public, but 
admits that for some time after * there was in 
public a groat distance observed between 
them.’ There is no evidence, however, to 
justify either this theory of collusion, or 
the further statement that Vane had been 
throughout the trial the secret assistant of 
the prosecution (Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 
150-8; Sanford, Studies and Illustrations qf 
the Great Rebellion, pp. 327-86; Gaediner, 
History qf England, lx. 229, 828. The origi¬ 
nal copy of the notes, now among the manu- 
scripte of the Houee of Lords, is printed in 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 8. It disap¬ 
peared mysteriously, and was found among 
the king's papers taken at Nasebyj “Whitd- 
ioOKH, Memorials, i. 127; Cal. StatePapers, 
Dom. 1640-1, p. 659). 

Vane thought that Strafford's attainder 
would reconcile king and people. ‘ God 
send us now a happy end of our troubles 
and a good peace’ was his comment on the 
passing of the hill (Cal . State Papers, Dom. 
1040-1, p. 671). lie did not see that it put 
an end to his prospects of remaining in the 
king’s service, as its effects were for a time 
delayed by the difficulty of finding a suitable 
successor. He was even appointed one of 
the five commissioners of the treasury when 
Jnxon resigned in May 1641. 

InAugustl641Vaneacoompanied OharlesI 
to Scotland, and as no succossor to Winde- 
bank, his former colleague in the secretary¬ 
ship, had yet been appointed, he was charged 
to correspond with (Sir) Edward Nioholas 
[q.v,], clerk of the council. Hisletters during 
this period are printed in the ‘Nicholas 
Papers’ (i.1-60). Although his post as trea¬ 
surer of the household had already been pro¬ 
mised to ThomaB, second baron Savile (after¬ 
wards Earl of Susbsx) [q, v.], he wasconfident 
that he should keep hotnit and the secretary¬ 


ship (ib. p. 46). But as soon as Charles re¬ 
turned to London he gave the treasurership 
to Savile, and a few days later dismissed 
Vane from the secretaryship and all other 
posts at court (4 Nov. 1641). It was remarked 
at the time that Vane had 1 the very ill luck to 
he neither loved nor pitied of any man,’ end 
the king was convinced of his treachery (ib. 
i. 288; Clarendon, Rebellion, iv. 79,100 n .; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1641-8, pp. 81,189. 
192). 

Vane loet no time in joining the opposi¬ 
tion. On 18 Dec. 1641 Pym moved that 
Vane's name should be added to the com¬ 
mittee of thirty-two for Irish affairs (San¬ 
ford, p. 449). Two months later, when the 
militia bill was drawn up, parliament nomi¬ 
nated him as lord lieutenant of Durham 
(10 Feb. 1642; Commons’ Journals, ii. 424). 
"When the civil war broke out the county, 
which was predominantly royalist in feeling, 
fell at once under the control of the royalists, 
and Vane exercised no real authority there till 
after its reconqnest at the end of 1644. John 
Lilbume, bitterly hoBtile to all the VaneB, 
because Sir Ilonry had been one of his iudgnB, 
accused him of causing the loss of Durham 
by negligence and treachery, but the charge 
met with no belief from parliament (The Re¬ 
solved Man's Resolution, 1647, pp. 18-18; 
England's Birthright, 1649, p, 19; Legal Fun¬ 
damental Liberties, 1649, pp. 19, 45). 

Vane was a member of the committee of 
both kingdoms from its first establishment 
(7Feb. 1644), In April1646he was employed 
as one of its representatives with the Scottish 
auxiliary army (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1644-5, p, 416. _ Ilia letters during this mis¬ 
sion are printed in the Calendar and in Port¬ 
land Papers, vol. i.) At the Uxbridge treaty 
parliament asked the king to make Vane a 
baron, and ordinances for the payment of his 
losses during the war further show his favour 
with the parliament ( Commons' Journals, iii, 
426, 090, iv. 861). These losses were very 
considerable, as Raby was three times occu- 

E ied by the royalists, and after its recapture 
ecame a parliamentary garrison. He says, 
probably with truth, ‘In my losses, plunder¬ 
ings, rents, and destructions of timber in my 
woods, I have been damnified to the amount 
of 16,0001 at least’ (Dalton - , ii. 114), 

Vane continued to sit in parliament after 
the king's execution, but a proposal to appoint 
him a member of the council of state in 
February 1660 was negatived by the house 
(Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth, 
i, 278; Commonf Journals, vi, 809). He 
represented Kent in the Protector’s first par¬ 
liament (Old Parliamentary History, xx, 
800), He died about May 1066, and. royalists 
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reported that he had committed suicide, 
owing to remorse for his share in Strafford's 
death (Nicholas Papers, ii. 354, iii. 20), Ilis 
widow, Frances, lady Vane, died on 2 Aug. 
1663, aged 72, and was buried at Shipborno, 
Tfpnt, (Dalton, ii. 123). Portraits of Vane 
and his wife by Vaudyelt are in the posses¬ 
sion of Sir Henry Vane of Hutton Hall, Cum¬ 
berland, and a portrait of Vane by Mire volt 
is in the possession of Lord Barnard (see 
Cat. of the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1866, Nos. 801, 661, 673). 

Vane’B eldest son, Sir Henry (1618-1662), 
is noticed separately. George, the second son, 
bom in 1618, was knighted on 22 Noy. 1640. 
He was parlinmentaryhigh sheriff of Durham 
in September 1646, and apparently treasurer 
of the committee for the county. Many of 
his letters to his father on the affairs of the 
county ore printed in the calendar of do¬ 
mestic state papers (1644 pp. 47, 96, 120, 
162, 174, 274, 288, 299, 310, id. 1646 pp. 
124, 222; Whitbiookd, Memorials, i. 222). 
He married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Lionel Maddison of Rogerly, Durham, 
and was buried at Long Newton in the same 
county on 1 May 1679 (Collins, Peerage, 
iv. 618; Suetees, Durham, iii. 214). Charles, 
the fourth son, matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, on 17 March 1687. On 
16 Jan. 1660 the parliament appointed him 
agent of the Commonwealth at Lisbon, in 
which capacity he demanded Prince Rupert's 
expulsion from Portuguese ports, but was 
obliged to leave and take refuge on board 
Blake’s fleet (Gardindb, History of the Com¬ 
monwealth, i. 202, 333; Report on the Duke 
of Portland's MSS.) 

Two other sons, William and Walter, 
were soldiers in the Dutch service (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1645-7 p. 46, 1644-6 p, 
810). Walter, who was knighted,, seems to 
have been royalist in his sympathies, and a 
large number of intercepted letters from him 
to friends in England are printed in the 
‘Thurloe Papers.’ In 1606 Charles II em¬ 
ployed him as envoy to the elector of Bran¬ 
denburg (Stowe MS. 191, f. 6; Addit. MS. 
18272). Vane was colonel of a regiment of 
foot in the English service in 1667, and on 
12 Aug. 1668 was appointed colonel of what 
was known as tkeHoUandregiment (Dalton, 
Army Lists, i. 83, 98,107). He was killed 
serving under the Prince of Orange at the 
battleof Seneff in August 1674(Sin Richard 
Bijlstbode, Letters, 1712 pp. 47, 88, 97), 
and was buried at the Hague. 

Of Vane’s daughters, Margaret married Sir 
Thomas Pelham, hart., of Holland, Sussex ; 
Frances married Sir Robert Honeywood, 
knight, of Pett in the county of Kent; Anne 
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married Sir Thomas Liddell of Ravensworth, 
Durham; Elizabeth married Sir Francis 
Vincent of StolceDabornon, Surrey (Collins, 
iv. 619). 

[A life of Vane is given by Collins under the 
title of Earl of Darlington, Peerage, od. Brydgos, 
iv. 606. An autobiographical frag m en t by Vane, 
extracts from the rogibters of Sliipborne, and 
other particulars are contained in Dalton’s Hist, 
of the Wrays of G1 ontworth, vol. ii.; Clarendon's 
Hist, of the Rebellion, ed, Macray; other autho¬ 
rities mentioned in the article.] C. H. F. 

VANE, Sib HENRY, tho younger (1613- 
1062), statesman and author,eldest son of Sir 
Henry Vane the elder [q.v.], was baplisod on 
26 May 1013 at the church of Debden, near 
Newport, Essex, andoducatod at Westminster 
school under Lambert OsbaldoBlon (Wood, 
At hence, iii. 678; private informal ion), ‘I 
was bom a gentloman,’ he said in his speech 
on the scaffold, ‘ and had tho oducation, tem¬ 
per, and spirit of a gentleman as woll as 
others, being in my youthful dayB inclined 
to the vanities of tho world, and to that 
which they call good fellowship, judging it 
to be the only means of accomplishing a 
gentleman.’ About the age of fifteen ho 
became converted to Puritanism, and regarded 
his former course of life as sinful (Trial, p, 
87; of. Sixes, Life of Fane, p. 8). At six¬ 
teen Vane was Bent to Oxford, and became a 
gentleman commonor of Magdalen Hull, ‘ but 
when ho was to be matriculated as a member 
of the university, and so consequently take 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy, ho 
quitted his gown, put on a cloak, and studied 
notwithstanding for some time in the said 
hall’ (Wood, in. 678), Aflor leaving tho 
university he spent some time at Geneva 
or Leyden (Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 34; 
Steawobd, Letters, i. 463). In 1881 his 
father sent him to Vienna in the train of the 
English ambassador, and a number of his 
letters are among the foreign stato papers 
in the record office (Hosuiin, Life cf Vane, 

p. 6). 

On his return in February 1632 Sir Tobio 
Matthew [q. vj found him extromoly im- 

S roved. 1 lfis French is excellently good, his 
iscourse discreot, and Mb fashion corooly 
and fair; and I dare venture to foretell that 
he will grow a very fit man for any such 
honour as his fathers morits shall bespeak, 
or the king’s goodness impart to him ’ ( ib. 
p. 8). A familiar story represents Vane’s 
later hostility towards the liing as caused 
by an insult which Charles put upon him at 
court during his early life. lie himself says, 
however, that the king showod him great 
favour, and promised to make him one of 
the privy chamber in ordinary (Cal. State 
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Tapers, Dom. 1081-8, p. 278; cf. Forster, 
Life of Vane, p. 6). But no prospect of 
preferment could induce him to stifle his 
conscientious scruples about the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the English church. He 
abstained, it -was reported, two years from 
receiving the sacrament because he could 
get nobody to administer it to him standing. 
Conferences with bishops failed to remove 
his doubts or to induce him to conform. In 
1636 he resolved to go to New England in 
order to obtain freedom to worship accord¬ 
ing to his conscience (Mass. Hist. Soc. Pro¬ 
ceedings, xii. 240; Hosmer, p. 12). 

Vane arrived at Boston in the ship Abi¬ 
gail on 6 Oct. 1686 with the king’s fioeuse 
to stay for three years in New England. He 
had also a commission, jointly with nis fellow 
travellers, Hugh Peters [q. v.] and John 
Winthrop the younger, to treat with the 
recent emigrants from Massachusetts to 
Connecticut on behalf of the Connecticut 
patentees ( Winthrop, History of New Eng¬ 
land, ed. 1853, i. 203, 477). Massachusetts 
received him with open arms as ‘ a young 
gentleman of excellent parts,’ and ona who 
had forsaken the honours of the court ' to 
enjoy the ordinances of Ohrist in their purity.’ 
On 1 Nov. 1686 he was admitted a member 
of the church at Boston, on 3 March 1080 
he became a freeman of the colony, and on 
26 March following was chosen its governor 
(id. i. 208, 222, ii. 440). Even before his 
election Vane had begun to take part in ad¬ 
ministration and politics. On 30 Nov. 1036 
Boston passed an order that all persons wish¬ 
ing to sue each other at law should first 
submit their cases to the arbitration of Vane 
and two elderB. Not content with these 
patty duties, he boldly undertook to reconcile 
Winthrop and Dudley, and procured a con¬ 
ference on the causes of the party divisions 
of the moment which produced a certain 
number of useful regulations as to the con¬ 
duct of magistrates (id. i. 211). 

Vane signalised the first week of his go¬ 
vernment by affecting an agreement with 
the masters of the ships in harbour for tho 
better government of sailors on shore (id. i, 
222, 208; Hutchinson) History of Massa¬ 
chusetts, ed. 1766, i. 53). The outbreak of 
wax with the Pequot Indians and the danger 
of war with the Narragansetts were Vane’s 
first difficulties, but by the help of Itoger 
Williams a satisfactory treaty was concluded 
with Miantonomo, the Narragansett chief 
(Winthrop, p. 287). Less success attended 
vane’s intervention in the ecclesiastical poli¬ 
tics of the colony. ‘ Mr. Vane,’ says Win¬ 
throp, ‘a wise and godly gentleman, held with 
Mr, Cotton and many others the indwelling 


of the Holy Ghost in a believer, and went so 
far beyond the rest as to maintain a pergonal 
union with the Holy Ghost.’ Questions 
about ‘sanctification’ and ‘justification,’of 
the difference between ‘a covenant of works’ 
and ‘ a covenant of grace,’ the doctrine of 
Anne Hutchinson and the preaching of John 
Wheelwright, roused a storm which divided 
Massachusetts into two hostile factions, of 
which Vane’s was the smaller and less in¬ 
fluential. Vane, who had received letters re¬ 
calling him to England, asked the general 
court for leave to depart (December 1080), 
and when pressed to stay ‘ brake forth into 
tears, andprofessed that howsoever the causes 
propounded for his departure were such as 
aid concern the utter ruin of his outward 
estate, yet he would rather have hazarded 
all than have gone from them at thiB time 
if something else had not pressed him more 
—viz. the inevitable danger he saw of God’s 
judgments to come upon us for these diffe¬ 
rences and dissensions which he saw amongst 
us, and the scandalous imputations brought 
upon himself, as if he should he the cause of 
all; and therefore he thought it best for him 
to give place for a time.’ The court refused 
to aocept these reasons for his resignation, 
but finally gave consent to his going on 
aeco unt of his private affairs. But a deputa¬ 
tion from the church at Boston urged Vane 
to Btay, and, professing himself ‘ an obedient 
child of the church, he withdrew hiB re¬ 
signation (Winthrop, i. 247). 

This undignified Beene, whether a simple 
exhibition of weakness or a comedy played 
to procure a vote of confidence, naturally 
damaged the governor’s position, A few 
days later, Vane having expressed some dis¬ 
satisfaction about a conference of ministere 
which had taken place without his privity, 
Hugh Peters publicly rebuked him. He told 
Vane that ‘it sadded the ministers' spirits 
that he should he jealoue of their meetings 
or seek to restrain their liberty,’ adding that 
before he came to Massachusetts the churches 
were at peace, and finally besought him 
‘humbly to consider his youth end short 
experience of the things of God, and to beware 
oi'peremptory conclusionswhieb heperceived 
him to he very apt unto ’ (id. i. 249). A little 
later the court, in spite of Vane’s atronuous 
opposition, condemned a sermon by his friend 
Wheelwright as seditious. Twice also in 
meetings over which he presided he refused 
to put questions to the vote, and was obliged 
to see them put and carried bv the opposition 
leaders. At the election or magistrates in 
March 1087 Vane and his supporters were 
all left out after a long and excited struggle 
(ib. i, 267-8,200-2). Boston, however, still 
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supported him, and returned the three ex¬ 
cluded magistrates as its deputies. Vane 
showed considerable irritation at his defeat, 
and some undignified resentment towards 
Winthrop, his successful opponent. A con¬ 
troversy with Winthrop over a new law 
enabling the magistrates to prevent the 
settlement in the colony of persons they 
thought dangerous was his last appearance 
in Massachusetts politics. On 3 Aug. 1637 
he set sail for England (ib. i. 263, 277, 281; 
LTutchinson Pagers, i. 79). 

Vane’s American career has been harshly 
judged by American historians. He made 
many mistakes, but the greatest mistake 
was that made by the colonists themselves, 
when, out of deference to birth and rank, 
they set a young and inexperienced stranger 
to deal with problems which tasked the 
wisdom of their ablest heads. Subsequently, 
however, his connection with New Eng¬ 
land became an advantage to the colonies, 
and in 1646 Massachusetts merchants in 
difficulties with the English government 
found him a strong helper. ‘Though he 
might have taken occasion against us,’ writes 
Winthrop, ‘for some dishonour which he 
apprehended to have been unjustly put upon 
him here, vet both now and at other times 
he showed himself a true friend to New 
England and a man of noble and generous 
mind 1 (WurTHitep, ii, 306). 

In January 1639 his father obtained for 
Vane a grant of the joint treasurership of 
Lhenavy. This office, of which the chief 
remuneration was a fee of threepence in the 
pound on money paid by the treasurer, was 
worth 8002. per annum, and would be worth 
as much more after the death of Vane’s col¬ 
league, Sir William Bussell (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1038-9, pp. 126,307,343, 486; 
Daitojt, p. 103). Vane was consequently 
employed in the expenditure of the ship- 
money and the equipment of ships to be 
used for the Scottish war, while his con¬ 
nection with the admiralty led to his elec¬ 
tion as member for Hull in the Short parlia¬ 
ment (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1839-40, 
p. 668). On23 June 1640Vanewasknighted. 
On 1 July he married at St. Mary’s, Lam¬ 
beth, Frances, daughter of Sir Christopher 
Wray of Barlings, Lincolnshire^ his father 
settling upon him, at the marriage, Baby, 
Fairlawn, and all his lands in England, 
whioh were of an estimated value of 3,0002, 
per annum (Dalton, pp. 101, 116). At 
this rime Vans seemed, according to Cla¬ 
rendon, ‘to he much reformed in his extra- 
vagances,' and appeared ‘ a man well satis¬ 
fied and composed to the government 1 
(Rebellion, iii. 34). But his religious views 


were unchanged, and an accidental dis¬ 
covery brought him into close connection 
with the parliamentary opposition. About 
September 1640 Vane was searching among 
his father’s papers with the leave of the 
latter for a document required in connection 
with his marriage settlement, when he found 
his father’s notes of the council meeting of 
6 May 1640, Impressed by its ‘ high concern¬ 
ment to the Common wealth,'he began to copy 
it. As he was transcribing it Pym came to 
visit him, and he showed Pym the original 
paper, and allowed him to make a copy of his 
own transcript. A distinction botwoen his 
duty to his natural father and his duty as a 
‘son of the Commonwealth,’ and Pym’s 
argument that ‘ a lime might come whim 
the discovery of this might be a sovereign 
moans to preserve both church and state,’ 
overcame his first reluctance to allow this 
breacli of confidence. The original was 
subsequently burnt at the king's orders, 
Vane’s own copy was destroyed by Pym at 
his request, and Pvm’s transcript alone re¬ 
mained to be used by tlm opposition leaders 
in ease the oral testimony of the elder Vane 
and other councillors should prove insuffi¬ 
cient to convict Strafl'ord of his design to 
employ the Irish army against the liberties 
of England. The production of this paper in 
thellouse of Commons on 10 April 1041, 
and at the trial in Westminster lln.ll llirco 
days later, sealed Stratford's fate (SAinraiiD, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Croat Re¬ 
bellion, p. 328 j Vuhndy, Notes of the Long 
Parliament, p. 37; Clakdnpon, Rebellion, 
iii. 132). The verdict of the puritan party 
was that ‘ an admirable providence had dis¬ 
covered this business’ which justified the 
younger Vane ‘ from all broach of duty,' be¬ 
cause ‘ this was an act of God himself 1 (Sib 
Simohds D’Ewbs; Saotobd, p. 381). 

In the first session of the Long parliament 
Vane, who was again returned for Ilnll, was, 
apart from his share in Strullbrd’s trial, 
chiefly notable as a leader of the most 
advanced ecclesiastical party. On 0 Fob. 
1641 he was added to the committee on. 
church affairs as a representative of the root- 
and-branch men (Commons’ Journals, ii. 81; 
Bailiih, Letters, i, 806). Vane, Cromwoll, 
and St. John were the originators of the 
bill for the total abolition of episcopacy 
which Sir Edward Dering introduced ou 
27 May 1641. Vane's Arab printed speech 
was one delivered on that bill, assorting that 
the whole fabric of episcopalgovemment was 
‘ rotten and corrupt from the very founda¬ 
tion of it to. the top,’ and must bo pullod 
down in the interest both of the oivil state 
and of religion (Old Parliamentary LCislory, 
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is, 291,842; Gardiner, History of England, 
is. 381). A few days later lie proposed a 
scheme appointing a body of commissioners, 
lay and clerical, to ^exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in-every shire in place of the 
bishops (Shaw, Minutes of the Manchester 
Presbyterian Classis, pp. i, lii, lvii, xci, xcix, 
cvii). 

In secular politics Vane oame with equal 
rapidity to the front. . When the king's 
attempt to seize the iWe members tempo¬ 
rarily removed Pym and Hampden from the 
house, Vane took the lead, He was one of 
the committee appointed to vindicate the 
privileges of parliament, and was the author 
of the Judioious declaration that the house 
did not intend to protect the accused in any 
crime, but would be ready to bring them to 
punishment if they wdre proceeded against 
in a legal wav (Forster, Arrest of the Hue 
Members , p. Sl0). 

By this time Vane was no longer an 
official. His father's dismissal from the se¬ 
cretaryship had been followed by his own 
removal from the treasurership of the navy 
(December 1041). Parliament took it ill, 
and as soon as the breach with the king was 
completed, the two houses passed an ordi¬ 
nance (8 Aug. 1642) reappointing Vane to 
his old post ( Commons' Journals, ii. 709; 
Lords' Journals, v. 278). 

Prom the commencement of hostilities 
Vane was one of the leaders of the war 
party. On 8 Nov. 1042 he excited the city 
to fresh exertions, and recounted the king's 
rupture of negotiations ( Old Parliamentary 
History, xii. 17). lie opposed, on 20 Dee. 
1642, the propositions drawn up by the lords 
to be offered to tho king, and the similar pro¬ 
posals put forward inFebruary 1648 (Gar¬ 
diner, ■ Great Civil War, i. 79; Sanitoed, 
pp, 641-3). Vane’s sarcastic comments on 
Essex’s proposal for reopening negotiations 
with Charles (11July 1643) produced a bitter 
quarrel between them, and an ironical invi¬ 
tation from Essex to Vane to go hand in 
hand with him to the walls of Oxford (ii. 
pp. 670-6). When parliament decided to 
ask tho Scots for assistance, Vane was one 
of the four commissioners sent to Edinburgh 
to negotiate (Instructions in Old Parlia¬ 
mentary History, xii. 340 j Lords' Journals, 
vi. 139). Clarendon, commenting on this 1 
choice, enlarges on tho ’wonderful sagacity’ 
with which Vane penetrated the designs of 
others, and the ‘rare dissimulation’ with 
which he concealed his own,and concludes: 

‘ There need no more be said of his ability 
than that he was chosen, to cozen and deceive 
a whole nation which excelled in craft and 
dissembling! {Rebellion, ed. Macray, vii. 


267). This was written many years later. 
Baillie, writing at the time, characterises 
Vane briefly os ‘ one of the gravest and 
ablest’ of the English nation ( Letters, ii. 
89). The commissioners found the Scots in¬ 
disposed to make 1 a civil league’ with Eng¬ 
land unless it were combined with ‘ a reli¬ 
gious covenant.’ On 17 Aug. the ‘ solemn 
league and covenant’ was adopted by the 
Soottish convention of estates, but not till 
Henderson’s original draft had been amended 
by Vane's insertion of words which gave 
arliament greater freedom. The Scotswould 
ave pledged the parliament to the reforma¬ 
tion of religion in the church of England 
‘ according to the example of the best re¬ 
formed churches.’ Vane’s addition of the 
phrase ‘according to the word of God’ left 
| the ‘ door open to Independency,’ which the 
Scottish divines feared, and transferred the 
final decision of the question of the remodel¬ 
ling of the English church to parliament 
and the Westminster assembly. It is im¬ 
possible to suppose that the Scottish com¬ 
missioners were simply outwitted by Vane; 
they accepted the amendment because they 
hoped to interpret it according to their own 
wishes, through the political and military 
influence the alliance gave them (Burnet, 
Life of Hamilton, 1862, p. 307; Warwick, 
Memoirs, p. 206; Rushworth, v. 407; Gae- 
dindr, Great Civil War, i. 230; Baieeie, 
Letters, ii. 88-96). What Vane himself under¬ 
stood by the covenant at the time his letters 
do not show. To the end of his life he pro¬ 
tested that he had kept it in the sense in 
which he took it, saying on the scaffold that 
‘the matter thereof and the holy ends con¬ 
tained therein I fully assent unto, and have 
been as desirous to observe; but the rigid 
way of prosecuting it, and the oppressing 
uuiformity that hath been endeavoured by 
it, I never approved’ {Trial, pp. 00, 91; 
Report on the JDulce of Portland’s MSS, i. 
120,136). 

On Pym’s death Vane practically suc¬ 
ceeded to his authority (Gardiner, i. 274). 

1 He was that within the house which Crom¬ 
well was without,’ says Baxter {Reliquite 
Eaxteriana, p. 76), In February 1644 Vane 
and St. John—the joint leaders of the war 
party—proposed and carried the establish¬ 
ment of the oommittee of both kingdoms. 
This was the first serious attempt to organiee 
a government made by the Long parliament. 
The earlier committee of safety was set aside, 
and executive functions were entrusted to 
a body of twenty-five persons responsible 
to parliament for their conduct, but with 
authority to take independent action in every¬ 
thing connected with the conduct of the 
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•war (Gaudineb, i. 304), The unscrupulous 
tactics by which the permanent establish¬ 
ment of the committee was effected help to 
explain the reputation for ‘subtlety’which 
Vane acquired (id. i. 843; Baillie, Letters , 
ii. 141,164,178,186). 

In the summer of 1644 the committee sent 
Vane to the camp before York to urge that 
Fairfax and Manchester should, leave tha 
siege to the Scots, and march into Lanca¬ 
shire against Prince Rupert (Vane’s letters 
from the camp are of considerable interest: 
Gal. State Papers, Dam. 1844). There is 
ground for believing that, besides his osten¬ 
sible mission, Vane was charged to propose 
a plan for tho deposition of Charles I, and 
perhaps for tho elevation of the elector pala¬ 
tine to the English throne. But the three 
generals were unanimous in rejecting the 
scheme, and it was one of the causes of the 
friction between the independent and tho 
presbyterian leaders (Gardiner, i. 867, ii. 
27). Vane was one of the parliamentary 
commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge in 
January 1646, but took little part in tboir 
debates (Mist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. iv. 
160; Whitelocjke, Memorials, i. 876). He 
was more prominent as an advocate of the 
reorganisation of the army and the super- 
session of tho Earl of Essex, "When Zouch 
Tate proposed the self-denying ordinance, 
Vane seconded his motion (9 Deo. 1644). 
The speech which Clarendon attributes to 
Vane upon this occasion is probably fic¬ 
titious. On 21 Jan. 1646, in the vote ap¬ 
pointing Fairfax general, Vane and Crom¬ 
well wore the two tellers for the majority, 
On 4 March Vane, ns the spokesman of the 
House of Commons, appealed to the city to 
provide the money necessary to enable tbe 
new army to take the field (Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, iv. 26; Hobmeb, p. 286; GARDINER, 
ii. 90_; Oiauendon, viii. 198, 241, 260). 

This conduct completed the breach between 
Vane and the Scots which his advocacy of 
toleration had begun. On 18 Sept. 1644 
Cromwell, St. John, and Vane persuaded tbe 
House of Commons to pass what was colled 
‘the accommodation order,’ appointing a 
committee to consider the differences on the 
question of church government, and, if agree¬ 
ment provedimpossi ble, to devise some means 
of tolerating 1 tender consciences.’ ‘ Our 

S eatest Wends,’ complained Baillie, ‘Sir 
enry Vane and the solicitor (i.e. St. John), 
are the main procurers of all this, and that 
without any regard to us, who have saved 
their nation, and brought these two persons 
to the height of the power they enjoy and 
use to our prejudice.’ Vane, ‘whom we 
trusted most,’ expressed the view that the 
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accommodation order did not i 
and even at the table of tbe Scottish mem¬ 
bers of the Westminster assembly had ‘pro¬ 
lixly, earnestly, and passionately reasoned 
for a full liberty of conscience to all religions ’ 
(Baillie, Letters, ii. 230, 236; Gardinbb, 
ii. 80). Roger Williams, in tbe preface to 
his ‘ Bloody Tenant of Persecution,’ quotes 
‘ a heavenly spaeeh’ which be heard uttered 
by one of the leaders of the parliament. 
* Why should the labours of any bo sup¬ 
pressed, if sober, though never so different P 
We now profess to seek God, wo desire to 
seek light. There can he little doubt that 
Vane was the speaker quoted. Tho two 
were old friends, and the charter for Pro¬ 
vidence Plantation which Williams ob¬ 
tained from the commissioners for tho govern¬ 
ment of the colonies (14 March 1644), Vane’s 
influence had helped him to procure (Gab- 
diueb, ii. 289; Palebev, History of Now 
England, i. 608, ii. 216). While thus help¬ 
ing to found a colony based on tho widest 
toleration, Vane also endeavoured to per- 
suade the magistrates of Massachusetts to 
show more indulgence to religious dis¬ 
sentients. Writing to Wintlirop in June 
3646, he expressed his fear ‘ lest while the 
congregational way among you is in its 
freedom and hacked with power, it teach its 
oppugners here to extirjial o it and root it 
out from its own principles and practico’ 
(ib. ii. 176; IIosmer, p. 81). As the first 
civil war drew to its close, the king’s last 
hope was to enlist Vano and the indepen¬ 
dents on his side by the promise of tolera¬ 
tion. An attempt to open negotiations 
for that purpose in January 1044, through 
Lord Lovelace, had been frustrated by Vane’s 
revelation of tho intrigue ( Camden Miscel¬ 
lany,vol. viii.) On 2 March 1640 John Ash- 
burnham, at the command of tho king, ap¬ 
pealed to Vane to support tho king’s request 
for a personal treaty in London. ‘ If pres¬ 
bytery,’ he added, 1 shall bo so strongly 
insisted upon as that thoro can ho no peace 
without it, you shall certainly have all tho 
power my master can make to join with you 
in rooting out of this kingdom that tyrannical 
government, with this condition, that my 
master may not have his conscience disturbed 
—yours being free—when that work is 
finished’ (Clarendon State Papers, ii. 226). 
This second overture Vano also rejected. 

In 1846 the presbytorian party gained the 
upper hand in the Long parliament, and 
Vane’s leadership ended. At the commence¬ 
ment of 1047 he was still in close alliance 
with Cromwell, and in March Lilburne com¬ 
plained that Cromwell was ‘ledby the noso 
by two unworthy covetous earthworms/ Vano 
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and St, John {Jonah’s Cry out of the Whales 
Belly, 1847, p. 3), In April, when the dis¬ 
pute between army and parliament began, 
Vane, like Cromwell, generally absented him¬ 
self from the debates of the house (Gar¬ 
diner, iii. 241). On 7 June, when the army 
was marching on London, Vane was one of 
the six commissioners sent by the parliament 
to treat with it, and he tooipart in the treaty 
with the officers at Wycombe in July (Old 
Parliamentary History, xv. 407,446; Car?, 
Memorials of the Civil War, i, 265-8, 275, 
286, S06-8, 316-19,322). Both levellers and 
preshyterians distrusted him. In June he 
was ‘threatened to be cut in pieoes’ by a 
mob outside the House of Commons, and in 
July Lilburne was reported to have said that 
'he had rather cut Sir Henry Vane’s throat 
than Hollis’s’ (Clarke Papers, i. 136, 158). 
When Vane attempted to persuade parlia¬ 
ment to yield to the demands of the army, 
he was accused of threatening parliament 
with military intervention (GrARDi2t.BR, iv. 
SO; Walker, History of Independency, i. 
471, When he used his influence with the 
officers to prevent violent measures, the 
levellers denounced him as a self-seeking 
‘grandee’ (Wild mar, Putney Projects, 1047, 
p. 48). Backed by Cromwell and Ireton, he 
opposed Marten’s motion that no further ap¬ 
plication shouldbe made to the king (22 Sept, 
16471; and when the army leaders and the 
chiefs of the independents four months later 
adopted Marten’s plan, and passed the vote 
that no addresses should be made to the 
king (3 Jan. 1648), he still persisted in his 
opposition (ClarkePapers, i. 231). His dis¬ 
satisfaction was notorious, and he said with 
truth in 1002, * I had neither consent nor 
vote in the resolutions of the houses con¬ 
cerning the non-addresses to his late majesty ’ 
(Trial, p. 46; cf. Hamilton Papers, i. 149, 
168). 

On 28 April 1648 the two houses passed a 
vote declaring that they would not alter 
‘ the fundamental government of the king¬ 
dom by king, lords, and commons.’ Vane 
had helped to draw up a declaration to the 
same effect published in April 1646, and his 
opinion was unaltered. Accordingly he sup¬ 
ported this vote, awaking thereby groat mis¬ 
trust among liis friends in the army (Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, iv. 613, v. 547; Burton, 
Diary, iii. 173; Hamilton Papers, pp. 185, 
191). A vote for reopening negotiations 
with the king followed, which Vone also sup¬ 
ported, and on 1 Sept, he was appointed one 
of the commissioners of the two houses for 
the treaty at Newport (Clarke Papers, ii. 

17; Commons’ Journals, v. 672, 697). Ac¬ 
cording to Burnet, Vane endeavoured to pro¬ 


long the treaty, beguiling the king's party by 
offering toleration of episcopacy and the 
prayer-book; his real object being only to 
delay matters till the army could be brought 
up to London ( Own Time, ed. Airy, i. 74). 
This view is unsupported by any evidence. 
Vane and his friend Pierrepoint were really 
anxious to come to an understanding with 
the kingon the basis of' moderate episcopacy* 
and toleration, a solution of which Cromwell, 
as his messages to Vane Bhow, strongly dis¬ 
approved ( Clarke Papers,ii. 61). Itisalso clear 
that while Oromwell regarded his victories as 
apro vidential justification of the policy of the 
army, Vane, as Oromwell complained, made 
‘too little of outward dispensations,’ and 
Cromwell expressed himself‘unsatisfied with 
hispasaWeandsufferingprinciples’ (Oaklilb, 
Cromwell Letters, lxvii,; Proceeds of the Pro¬ 
tector against Sir H. Vane, p. 6). In accord¬ 
ance with this principle, Vane, while de¬ 
nouncing the king’s concessions during the 
treaty ns unsatisfactory (3 Dec. 1648), was 
prepared to acquiesce in the decision of the 
House of Commons to continue the treaty 
rather than to useforce to prevent its resump¬ 
tion (Walker, History of Independency , ii. 
26 ; Ludlow, i. 208), He held submission 
to that decision a moral duty (Trial, p. 106). 

For these reasons Vane absented himself 
from the house after 'Pride’s Purge,’ and re¬ 
mained away from 3 Dec. to 7 Feb. 1649. 
He took no part in thB king’s trial, and 
neither consented to nor approved his exe¬ 
cution. Yet he continued to act as com¬ 
missioner of the admiralty, and it was 
proved against him on his trial that he had 
issued orders in that capacity on the very 
day of the king’s death (Burton, Diary, iii, 
174; Trial of' Vane, pp.27, 81, 46). Par¬ 
liament unanimously elected him a member 
of the council of state (14 Feb. 1649), hut 
he refused the oath approving of the king’s 
execution and the abolition of the monarchy, 
and would not take his seat till it had been 
exchanged for on engagement to be faithful 
to the new government (ii. p. 46; Gardiner, 
History of the Commonwealth, i. 7; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-50, pp. 6, IS). The 
people, he held, were the source of all juet 
power, and * the little remnant of the par¬ 
liament’ was now the lepreeentative of the 
nation. It might legitimately establish a free 
state, and he, being a member of that parlia¬ 
ment entrusted with a public duty on behalf 
of the people, must obey and faithfully serve 
the new government ( Trial, p, 46; Burtoit, 
iii. 176). 

No man served the Commonwealth with 
more zeal. Vane was elected a member of 
very council of state chosen during the 
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S ariod, and his name is always high in the 
st of attendances. He was on every com¬ 
mittee of importance. "When Cromwell in¬ 
vaded Scotland, the business of supplying his 
army with money, provisions, ana reinforce¬ 
ments was specially trusted to Vane's care, 
and Vane also kept him informed of home 
and foreign politics. ‘Let H. Vane know 
what I write,’ is Cromwell’s message when 
he was in hie greatest extremity just before 
the battle of Dunbar (Cablxld, Letters, 
cxxxix.) Their friendship was so close that 
they invented fa mili ar names for each other; 
Cromwoll called Vane ‘ brother Heron,’ and 
Vane addressed Cromwell as ‘ brother Foun¬ 
tain.’ In. one of his letters Vane, after say¬ 
ing that his health and his private affairs 
him suffered through his constant attendance 
to public matters, complained of the factious 
opposition of other members of the council. 
‘BrotherFountain,’he continued, ‘canguess 
at his brother’s meaning... monyother things 
are reserved for your knowledge, whenever it 
please God we meet, and till then let me de¬ 
sire you upon the score of ancient friendship 
that hath been between ue not to givo ear to 
the mistakes, surmises, or jealousies of others, 
from what hand soever, concerning your 
brother Ileron, but to he assured he answers 
your heart’s desire in all things, except ho bo 
esteemed by you in principles too high to 
fathom, which one day I am persuaded will 
not be so thought by you’ (Nickolls, Letters 
and Papers addressed to Cromwell, p. 79, of. 
pp. 19, 40, 84). 

When the conquest of Scotland was com¬ 
pleted, Vane was one of the eight commis¬ 
sioners sent thither (December 1051) to 
settle the civil government and negotiate 
for the union of Scotland and England. On 
16 March 1652 Vane reported to the house 
the successful result of his mission, and re¬ 
ceived its thanks for his services (Common^ 
Journals, vii. SO, 105; Diary of John Niaoll, 
pp. 80-7 j Scotland and the Commonwealth, 
.sxiii; Ludlow, i. 298). His narrative 
as not been preserved, but his views on the 
later history of the question of the union, 
and on the measures taken by Cromwell to 
complete it, are contained in a speech deli¬ 
vered in 1669 (Bueton, Diary, iv. 178). 

In foreign and colonial affairs Vane also 
took a very active part (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
Colonial—America and West Indies—1574- 
1660, pp, 847, 872, 894). To him Roger 
Williams naturally applied in 1662 to secure 
Rhode Island against interference from the 
confederate colonies, and to reconcile its 
internal dissensions. ‘Under God,' wrote 
Williams in April 1668, ‘ the great anchor 
of our ship is Sir Henry,’ and when he re¬ 


turned home in 1664 he brought with him 
a letter from Vane, rebuking the Rhode 
islanders for their disorders and divisions 
(PalTREX, History of New England, ii. 356- 
860; Masson, Life of Milton, iv . 896, 632; 
Knowles, Life of Roger Williams, p. 126), 

The council of state had appointed on 
18 March 1649 a committee to consider alli¬ 
ances and relations with European powers 
in general. Vaue was one of its leading 
members, and Milton, as its secretary, learnt 
there to admire the skill with which he ex¬ 
plained ‘ the drift of hollow states hard to 
be spelled.’ In all negotiations with foreign 
ministers he was from the first employed 
(cf. Commons’ Journals, vi. 209, 316, 517, 
522). About the autumn of 1661 ho under¬ 
took a secret mission to France to negotiate 
with Cardinal de Rotz, who describes him 
as au intimate confidant of Cromwell, add¬ 
ing that he appeared to be a man of sur¬ 
prising capacity. But the exact dato and 
the details of this mission aro doubtful 
(Guizot, Cromwell and the English Comr 
monwealth, i. 261; Gaedineii, History of 
the Commonwealth, ii. 91). Vane is said to 
have opposed the war with Holland, and it 
is certain that he was ono of those mo$t 
eager to reopen negotiations after the war 
began {ib. ii. 128, 183; Gedddh, John De 
Witt, i. 282). He was a strong beliovor in 
the feasibility of tho proposed coalescence 
of tho two stales, and blamed Cromwell for 
abandoning that project wheu he madepeaoti 
with the Dutch (Bukton, Diary, Hi. 4 seq.) 

In the management of the navy both 
before and during the war Vane took a 
principal part. Up to tho end of 1650 ho 
was treasurer of tho navy. On ,12 March 
1649 he was appointed ono of tho admiralty 
committee in whom the powers lately exer¬ 
cised by the lord high admiral were vested. 
On 4 Dec. 1062 ho was one of tho extras 
ordinary commissioners charged with tho in¬ 
spection, direction, and equipment ol‘ tlw 
fleet (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, p. 
84; Commons' Journals, vi. 410, vii, 226, 
250). Contemporaries attributed the suc¬ 
cessful issue of the war largely to Vano's 
administrative slnll, and Ilaalerig referred to 
him in the parliament of 1659 as ‘ Lho gen¬ 
tleman by whose providence it was so ex¬ 
cellently managed ’ (Burton, Diary, iii. 443; 
Ludlow, i, 837, ii. 840), Vano was certainly 
an energetic administrator, but eulogistic 
biographers have attributed to him and to 
the admiralty committee much of tho credit 
really due to their subordinates, tho com¬ 
missioners of the navy (English Ilislomul 
Review,id. 67,62), Sikos, inhis ‘Life of Vtoio,’ 
also exaggerates his pecuniary disinterostod- 
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ness (p. 97). As treasurer of the navy Vane 
received from 1642 to 1645 a salary of about 
8,0007, per annum in fees. After the passing 
of the ‘ self-denying ordinance’ that sum -was 
reduced by one half, in accordance with an 
order of parliament, and on 16 July 1650 
it was resolved to appoint a treasurer who 
should be paid a fixed salary of 1,0007, a 
year. As a compensation for the loss of his 
place, Vane was voted church lands to the 
value of 1,2007. a year {Commons' Journals, 
iv. 207, vi. 14, 440; cf. English Historical 
Review, ix. 487). 

In domestic politics religion and parlia¬ 
mentary reform were the two subjects with 
which Vane was most concerned. In 1062 
he wrote to the government of Massachu¬ 
setts urging them not to censure any per¬ 
sons for matters of a religious nature {Mas¬ 
sachusetts Hist. Coll. 3rd ser. i. 35). He 
saw good even in quakerism {Retired Man's 
Meditations, p. 184), and he opposed the 
party which wished to oblige Irish catholics 
to attend protestant worship (Commons' 
Journals, vi. 138). On the question whether 
the republic should have an established 
church or not, Vane and Cromwell took op¬ 
posite sides. The proposals of Owen and 
other independent ministers to the commit¬ 
tee for the propagation of the gospel, which 
Cromwell carried out in the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the protectorate, were abso¬ 
lutely contrary to Vane’s principles. Of his 
utterances on the question no record has sur¬ 
vived, but his brother Charles was one of the 
petitioners against Owen's scheme, and the 
sonnet which Milton sent to Vane on 3 July 
1662 is a further proof that Vane was hostile 
to it. It expresses the satisfaction with which 
the poet hails a statesman who, like himself, 
was opposed on principle to a state church. 

To know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each monos, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few 

have done. 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thes her eldest son 
(Masson, Life of Milton, iv. 391-7, 442; 
Sikhs, p. 97). 

Vane’s action on the question of dissolv¬ 
ing the Long parliament produced a lasting 
breach between himselt and Cromwell. 
Clarendon asserts, and Ludlow hints, that 
after the battle of Worcester Vane became 
suspicious of Cromwell’s designs, and began 
to seek to diminish his power (Rebellion, 
xiv. 2; Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 347). But 
there 1 b no good evidence of this, and it is 
clear that as late as March 1668 they were 
still political allies (Gabdindb, Common¬ 


wealth, ii. 182). On 15 May 1649 Vane had 
been appointed one of a committee to report 
on 1 the succession of future parliaments and 
the regulating of their elections,’ and on the 
question of 1 the time for putting a period to 
the sitting of this parliament.’ On 9 Jan. 
1650 he produced their report, which pro¬ 
posed that the future parliament should con¬ 
sist of four hundred members, representing 
proportionately the different counties, ana 
that the present members of the Long par¬ 
liament should retain their seatB. Crom¬ 
well and the army in general wanted an 
entirely new parliament, and succeeded so 
far as to get the date of its calling fixed for 
November 1664. The Long parliament, how¬ 
ever, preferred Vane’s scheme, and embodied 
it in the bill which it waB about to pass in 
April 1053. At the last moment Cromwell 
obtained from Vane and some other parlia¬ 
mentary leaders a promise to suspend the 
passing of the bill in order to discuss a sug¬ 
gested compromise, but the house itself in¬ 
sisted on proceeding with the bill. To 

E revent its passing, Cromwell dissolved the 
ouse. How far Vane was responsible for 
this breach of faith there is not sufficient 
evidence to determine, but it is clear that 
Cromwoll regarded him as the person most 
to blame. According to Ludlow, when 
Cromwell called on his musketeers to clear 
the house, ‘Vane, observing it from his place, 
said aloud, “ This is not honest; yea, it is 
againBt morality and common honesty.” On 
which Cromwell fell a-railing at him, crying 
out with a loud voice, “ O Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Henry Vane; the Lord deliver me from 
Sh'Henry Vane I {Memoirs, i.35S). Another 
version is that, as the members were going 
out, ‘ the general said to young Sir Henry 
Vane, calling Mm by his name, that he might 
have prevented this extraordinary course, 
but he was a juggler, and had not so much as 
common honesty ’(Blencowd, Sydney Papers, 
p. 141; cf. Clarendon, xiv. 9| Gabdindb, 
History of the Commonwealth, ii. 209). 

After the expulsion of the Long parlia¬ 
ment Vane retired to his house at Belleau 
in Lincolnshire, which he had purchased 
from the Earl of Lindsey {Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, vi. 611). A seat in the ‘Little Parlia¬ 
ment ' was offered to him,but refused. Crom¬ 
well seems to have desired his participation 
in the new government, and Eoger Williams 
describes him as ‘ daily missed and courted 
for his assistance’ {Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 
208,218; Masson, Life of Milton, iv. 5-19; 
TiidIiLOB, i. 206). He lived in seclusion, 
devoting much of his time to speculations 
on religion, the first fruit of which was the 
publication of the ‘Retired Man's Medita- 
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tions’ (the introduction is dated 20 April 
1056). „ , , 

On the death of his father Vane thought 
of removing to Raby, and the arrangements 
for the sale of the arms there and the with¬ 
drawal of the garrison brought him into 
relations with the government of the pro¬ 
tector. Cromwell seized the opportunity to 
send him a courteous letter, which Vane 
answered "by protesting (through Thurloe) 
that he was still the same both in true 
friendship to Cromwell's person and in un¬ 
shakable fidelity to the oauso (Tiiueloe, iv. 
80, 839; Cal. State Papers, l)om, 1655 p. 
316, 1066-6 pp. 43, 66). Vane was not a 
member of the parliament of 1664, though 
there was a report that he stood for Lin¬ 
colnshire {ib. 1664, p. 288 j TntmLon, ii. 
646). But, in spite of his inactivity, the dis¬ 
content among the anabaptists and fifth- 
monarchy men was attributed to his secret 
influence {ib. iv. 609). In 1060 he came 
into open collision with the government, 
The Protector issued a proclamation for a 
general fast, in which the Lord was to he 
called upon to discover the Achan who had 
so long obstructed the settlement of the 
nation. Vane answered by publishing Ills 
‘Healing Question propounded and resolved’ 
(Ludlow, ii. 16; cf. Somers Tracts, vi. 816), 
which declared that the old cause was in 
danger because the general body of puritans 
was ‘ falling asunder into many dissenting 
parts.’ The reason of this was that, instead 
of the freedom and self-government they had 
fought for, they saw a form of government 
rising up which suited only the selfish in¬ 
terest of a particular part (viz. tho army), 
and did not promote the common good of 
the whole body engaged in tlia cause. The 
remedy was the adoption of a new constitu¬ 
tion in place of the one which the army had 
imposed On the nation. Let there bo called 
‘ a general council or convention of faithful, 
honest, and discerning men, chosen by the 
free consent of the whole body of adherents 
to this cause.’ The assembly thus chosen 
was ‘to agree upon the particulars that by 
wav of fundamental constitutions shall "be 
laid and inviolably observed,’ and teuder this 
constitution to those it represented for sub¬ 
scription. 

On 29 July 1056 Vane was summoned to 
appear before the council. He appeared on 
21 Aug., was ordered to give a bond to the 
amount of 6,0001. that he would do nothing 
to the prejudice of the present government, 
and on refusing was sent a prisoner to the 
Isle of Wight (4 Sept.) Vane seized this 
opportunity to address a written reproof to 
the Protector, He told Cromwell that he 


was head of the army under the legislative 
authority of the people represented in par¬ 
liament, hut nothing more. ‘More than 
this I am not satisfied in my conscience is in 
truth and righteousnoss appertaining unto 
you.’ "When Cromwell made himself tho 
head of the state by the unlawful use of the 
power which parliament had entrusted to 
him, and allowed parliament only a share in 
the legislative authority, ho was denying 
the principle of popular sovereignty which 
he and the army had assovtod by execu¬ 
ting the king. And just as he had denied 
his 1 earthly head,' viz. ‘ tho good people of 
this nation in Parliament assembled,’ so he 
was denying Christ, liis ‘heavenly head,’by 
claiming authority in spiritual things and 
persecuting tho saints {The Proceeds of tho 
Protector (so called) against Sir II. Vane, 
Knight, 1066,4to; of. Tnuiaon, v. 122, 817, 
328,349; Ludlow, ii. 10). Vane’s imprison¬ 
ment at Oarisbroolc Cnstlo, which lasted till 
31 Dec. 1660, prevented his candidature for 
the parliament of that year. 

According to Ludlow, the Protector, in 
order to force Vane to compliance with tho 
government, ‘privately encouraged some of 
the army to take possession of certain forest 
walks belonging to Sir 11. Vane, near the 
castle of ltahy, and also gave order to the 
attorney-general, on pretence of a flaw in 
his title to a groat part of his estate, to 
present a hill against him in the exchequer’ 
( Memoirs , ii. 80). Thoro scorns, however, to 
have been real ground for doubt whether 
Vane was not claiming more than tho grant 
under which ho held entitled him to, to the 
detriment alike of the stnto and of smaller 
holders {Regicides no Saints, 8vo, 1700, p, 
09; Carte MS, lxxiv. 13; liawlimon MS, 
A. lxi. 102). 

"When Richard Cromwell callod a parlia¬ 
ment, Vane offered himself as a candidate at 
Hull and Bristol without success, but was re¬ 
turned for "Whitchurch in Hampshire (Lud¬ 
low, ii. 60; Tiiuklou, vii. 688,690). In a 
very able speech, 9 Feb. 1069, ho urged par¬ 
liament to define the Protector’s authority 
before acknowledging Richard as Protector, 
The petition and advico, he argued, was hut 
an attempt to revive monarchy, niul would 
lead to the restoration of Charles II. 4 Shall 
we be imderbuiUlers to supremo Stuart P’ 

1 If you be minded to resort to tho old go¬ 
vernment, you are not many steps from the 
old family.’ Let parliament tlieroforo build 
upon the right of the people, which was ‘ on 
unshakon foundation,’ and instead of accept¬ 
ing the new Protector os tho son of a con¬ 
queror, ‘ make him a son by adoption.’ The 
Protector, he explained, must be simply s 
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chief magistrate—not an imitation of a king 

_and must possess no power of vetoing the 

laws which the representatives of the people 
agreed upon (Buistoh, Diary, iii. 171, 318, 
387). On the same ground he opposed any 
concession of a negative voice in legislation 
to the ‘other House,’ or any recognition of 
the authority of the new lords (ib. iv. 70,29;!). 
Vane spoke with equal vigour against the 
admission of the members lor Scotland and 
Ireland, allowing in the first case the validity 
of the act of union, but denying that of 
the arrangements for Scotland’s representa¬ 
tion in parliament made by the Protector. 
Ireland, he argued, was still a province, and 
it was inequitable to give it a power not 
only to make laws for itself, but to give 
perhaps a casting vote in making laws for 
England (ib. iv. 178, 229). Vane also at¬ 
tacked the foreign policy of the protectorate 
as calculated to promote the personal in¬ 
terests of the Protector rather than those of 
the nation (ib. iii. 384, 401, 489), and de¬ 
manded the release of fifth-monarchy men 
and cavaliers arrested without legal warrant 
(ib. iii. 495, iv. 120, 202). 

These speeches, logical, acute, and at times 
eloquent, give a muoh higher idea of Vane’s 
powers than the formal orations published 
m the early days of the Long parliament. 
But his faith in his cause blinded him to the 
risk that the overthrow of the protectorate 
might produce the restoration of the Stuarts. 
When a supporter of the government talked 
of ‘ consequences,’ he answered, ‘ God is 
Almighty: will you not trust Him with the 
consequences P He is a wiser workman than 
to reject Ilis own work’ (ib. iv. 72). This 
* blind zeal,’ as the royalists termed it, led 
him to sanction Ludlow’s Intrigues with the 
discontented officers of the army, and to ally 
himself with them to restore the Long 
parliament and set aside the Protector (ib. 
iv. 467 ; Ludlow, ii. 66, 74), On the re¬ 
storation of the Long parliament. Vane was 
at once appointed a member of the com¬ 
mittee of safety (7 May) and of the council 
of state which succeeded it (14 May). He 
was also made a commissioner of the navy, 
a member of the committee of examination 
and secrecy, and one of a special committee 
appointed to examine into the case of pri¬ 
soners for conscience’ sake ( Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, vii. 840, 648, 864, 666 ; cf. Trial of 
Vane, p. 47). The management of foreign 
affairs was almost entirely in his hands, and 
to Bordeaux, the French ambassador, he 
seemed ‘the principal minister in the present 
government/ Under his influence the foreign 
policy of the republic was prudent and mode¬ 
rate. ‘Vane at his last visit,’wrote Bor* 
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deaux in July 1659, 1 made no mystery with 
me; he assured me that the sole desire of 
this government is to live on good terms 
with all neighbouring states, and to con¬ 
solidate their internal affairs ’ (Guizot, jft- 
ehard Cromwell and the JSs storatim, i. 881, 
411,424,433,437,448,483; Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, vii. 062, 070), In finance Vane was 
also active, having been added by a special 
vote to the treasury committee (ib. vii 648, 
737; cf. Guizot, i. 164). Hitherto he had 
had little to do with Lhe management of the 
army, but on 13 May he was appointed one 
of tne seven commissioners for the nomina¬ 
tion of officers, who were charged to replace 
Cromwellian officers by sound republicans. 
His position was that of a mediator between 
the army and the parliament. Like Ludlow, 
he opposed the restrictions which H&slerig 
and the majority of the parliament inserted 
in the commissions of the officers (Ludlow, 
ii. 89, 103; Thublod, vii. 704). He tried 
also to reconcile Haslerig and Lambert, and 
it was mainly owing to his efforts that Lam¬ 
bert was made commander of the army sent 
to suppress the rising under Sir George Booth 
(Ludlow, ii. 112; cLUaete, Original Letters, 

ii. 200). On 10 Aug. 1669,during the excite¬ 
ment which that rising caused, Vane himself 
was chosen to command one of the regiments 
of volunteers raised in London, a circumstance 
which was one of the charges against him 
three years later (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1069-60, pp. 94, 663, 682; Trial, pp. 29, S3, 
49). Vane's endeavours to conciliate the 
army, his apparent alliance with Lambert, 
and his opposition to the proposed engage¬ 
ment against government by a single person, 
though each defensible enough on public 
grounds, exposed him to great suspicions. 
He was believed to be plotting either to 
establish the fifth monarchy and the reign of 
the saints, or to set up a government in which 
he and Lambert would divide the power (ib. 

iii. 606; Guizot, ii. 424,426,483,490; Oabtb, 
Original Letters, ii. 200, 216, 226). 

On 13 Oct. 1069 Lambert turned out the 
Lon^ parliament. The officers in London, re¬ 
garding Vane as their friend, appointed him 
one of their committee of safety (26 Oct.) 
and one of the six commissioners for the 
nomination of officers. He refused to accept 
either post, hut continued to act as a com¬ 
missioner of the admiralty under the govern¬ 
ment they set up. At his trial he defended 
himself by saying that though his position 
with regard to the navy brought him intooon- 
toct with the members of the committee of 
safety, ‘ yet I kept myself disinterested from 
all those actings of the army, as to any con¬ 
sent or approbation of mine (however in 
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many things by way of discourse I did not 
decline converse with them), holding it my 
duty to penetrate as far as I could into their 
true intentions and actions, but resolving 
within myself to hold true to my parlia¬ 
mentary trust’ (Trial, p. 60; of. Guizot, ii. 
284; Ludlow, ii. 167). This account un¬ 
duly minimises Vane’s part, though it doubt¬ 
less represents his intentions. The army 
also appointed Vane on 21 Oct. one of a com¬ 
mittee of ten to consider of fit ways and 
means to carry on the affairs and govern¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth, and of a larger 
committee appointed on 1 Nov. to draw up 
a constitution. So much was his influence 
dreaded that it was said that agents of the 
lawyers and established clergy had offered 
to raise 100,0001. for the nse of the army if 
the officers would hearken no longer to Vane's 
schemes against them (Ludlow, ii. 149,169, 
101, 164, 172; Trial, p. 30; Whitelocxe, 
iv. 367). He assisted the officers also by 
endeavouring to reconcile Ludlow and Lam¬ 
bert, and by preventing Fleetwood from ac¬ 
cepting the proposals made him on behalf of 
the royalists (Ludlow, ii. 143,164; WHITE- 
loose, Memorials, iv. 882). Finally, when 
the defection of the fleet gave the final blow 
to the domination of the army, Vane ac¬ 
cepted once more the post of mediator 
(17 Deo.), and went to negotiate with the 
officers of the navy on behalf of the army 
(Ludlow, ii. 181; I’enn, Memorials of Sir 
William Penn, ii. 186). 

As soon os the Long parliament was again 
restored, Vane’s compliance with the usurpa¬ 
tion of the army became a charge against 
him, and on 9 Jan. 1600 he was expelled from 
the house and ordered, to repair to Rally 
( Commons' Journals, vii. 806). A mouth 
later, on Monck’s complaint that he was 
still in London, he was sent to liis house in 
Lincolnshire in charge of the sergeant-at- 
arms ( Commons' Journals, vii. 841; Old Pari 
Hist. xxii. 99; Clarendon State Papers , iii, 
678). 

Vane’s fall was saluted with almost uni¬ 
versal rejoicing. ‘People,’ wrote Maidstone 
to Governor winthrop, ‘ were pleased with 
the dishonour put upon him, he being un¬ 
happy in lying under the most catholic pre¬ 
judice of any man I ever knew’ (Thubloe, 
1 .787). Ballad-makers, satirists, and pam¬ 
phleteers were loud in their exultation ( Sir 
Harry Vane's Last Sigh for the Committee of 
Safety , 4to,1669; Vanity of Vanities : or Sir 
Parry Vane's Picture,1660,£61. {Swap Songs, 
ii. 26, 64,100,108; Catalogue of Caricatures 
in the British Museum, pp. 920, 962, 072). 
The moat popular of these satires, and the 
only one with any wit in it, is Thomas Flat- 


man’s ' Don Juan Lamherto, or a Comical 
History of the Late Times, by Montelion, 
the Knight of the Oracle,’ which appeared 
in 1661, and went through three editions. 
'Sir Vane the Knight of the Mysterious 
Allegories ’ is one of the prinoipnl charac¬ 
ters, and the proposed marriago between his 
son and Lambert's daughter one of the in¬ 
cidents (reprinted in Somers Tracis, vii, 
104, ed. Scott). Forged letters, stating that 
Vane was to hoad a rising of the anabap¬ 
tists to take place in April 1000, and stories 
that the fifth-monarchy men had elected him 
as their king, furthor increased his unpopu¬ 
larity (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1669-60, p, 
409; Mass. Hist. Coll. 4 th ser. vii. 616; 
A Pew King Anointed, 4to, 1G69). 

When the Restoration took place, Vane 
was held too dangerous to be allowed to 
escape. On 11 June 1060 tho Houso of Com¬ 
mons voted his exclusion from tho Act of 
Indemnity without ft Bingle dissentient voice, 
lie was mado one of a class of twenty cul¬ 
prits who wore to he except ed from pardon 
in all particulars not oxtending to life. The 
House of Lords went furllior, and, omitting 
the reservation mado by the commons, put 
Vnne’s name among those of persons to be 
wholly excepted. Ovor the amendment of 
the lords along discussion took place between 
the two houses. It was urged by Hollos on 
Vane’s behalf that lie was not a regicide, to 
which an obscure member replied tlmt it was 
expedient to have some one to dio for the 
kingdom aa well as for the king. A com¬ 
promise was nt last agreed upon by which 
Vans and Lambert wore capitally oxceptod as 
‘ being persons of mischievous activity,’ but 
both houses petitioned the king ‘ that if they 
shall be attnmtod, exeoulion as to tlioir lives 
may be remitted ’ (80 Aug. 1060). Charles, 
on his part, replied that ho granted the peti¬ 
tion of the two houses (Trial <f Sir IT. Vane, 
pp. 48, 74; Commons' Journals, viii. 162; 
Lords' Journals, xi. 103; Old Pari, Hist. 
xxii. 488). 

Vane was imprisoned in tho Tower and 
kept for some time in very close confine¬ 
ment. Ills property had beon seized and his 
rents detained by his tenants without wait¬ 
ing for his indictment or condemnation, On 
26 Oct. 1600 orders were issued for his trans¬ 
portation from the Tower to the Scilly Isles 
(Trial, pp. 20, 70; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1861-2, pp. 61,118, 126, 141j Dalton, ii, 
120).. The parliament elected in 1001, loss 
merciful than the Convention, passed a vote 
that Vane and Lambert, should be proceeded 
against capitally (1July 1001), and addressed 
the king to send fox them with a view 
to their trial ( Commons’ Journals , viii, 287, 
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817). Vane was accordingly brought back 
to the Tower in April 1062, a true bill was 
found against him by the grand jury of 
Middlesex in Easter term 1662, and he was 
arraigned at the court of king's bench on 
2 June 1062. The charge was high treason 
for compassing the death of the king, the 
subversion of the ancient form of govern¬ 
ment, and the keeping out of the king from 
the exercise of his regal power. Vane de¬ 
fended himself with great skill and cournge, 
boldly asserting the sovereign power of par¬ 
liament, and declaring that what was done 
by their authority ought not to be questioned 
in any other court. His bill of exceptions 
and other logal pleas were overruled, and, 
having been found guilty by the j ury on 6 June, 
he was sentenced to death on 11June. Vane's 
boldness sealed his fate, as he well knew 
it would (Trial, pp. 68, 80). The king re¬ 
garded himself as released from his promise. 

‘ Sir Henry Vane’s carriage yesterday,’ wrote 
Charles to’ Clarendon,‘ was so insolent as to 
justify all he had done; acknowledging no 
supreme power in England but a parliament, 
and many things to that purpose. If he has 

g iven new occasion to be hanged, certainly 
e is too dangerous a man to let live, if wa 
can honestly put him out of the way’ (Btte- 
wnr, Own Time, ed. Airy, i. 280 n.; for 
comments on Vane’s trial see State TriaU ; 
Willis Bund, Select Cates from the State 
Trials, ii. 830 j Ranee, Mist, of England, 
iii. 876; Hallau, Const. Mist. p. 61G). 

Vane was executed on Tower Ilill on 
14 June 1062. Though refuted a timid man 
by nature, he bore himselt with great com¬ 
posure and cheerfulness, and seemed, it was 
said, when he appeared on the scaffold, ‘ rather 
a looker-on than tho person concerned in 
the execution.’ Vane’s dying speech, in 
which he justified the cause for which he 
suffered, was thrice interrupted bv the sound¬ 
ing of trumpets and beating of drums, to 
hinder him from being heard by the people 
(Trial, p. 96; Ludlow, ii. 838). ‘In all 
things,’ was the verdict of Pepys, ‘he 
appeared the most resolved man that ever 
died in that manner,’ and four days later he 
noted that people everywhere talked of 
Vane’s courage at his death os a miracle. 
Like Burnet, he thought that the king had 
lost more than he gamed by his execution 
(Purrs, ed, Wheatley, ii. 268, 260, 264;' 
Rtokut, i. 286). Charles permitted Vane’s 
family to remove his remains for decent in¬ 
terment, and he was buried in Shipborne 
Church, Kent, on 16 June 1862 (Dalton, ii, 
123). I 

Frances, lady Vane, died in 1679, and 
was also buried in Shipborne Church. Of, 
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Ms family of seven sons and seven daugh¬ 
ters, the eldest son, Henry Vane, died on 
2 Noy. 1660, aged 18; Christopher, the fifth 
son, inherited Raby, and was created by 
William III Baron Barnard of Barnard 
Castle (8 July 1099); Thomas, the next sur¬ 
viving son, was elected one of the first mem¬ 
bers for the county of Durham on 21 June 
1676, and died four days later. Of the 
daughters, Frances married Edward Keke- 
wich; Albinia, John Forth, alderman of 
London; Dorothy, Thomas Crisp of Essex; 
and Mary, Sir James Tillie of Pentillie 
Castle, Cornwall. Of the rest of the family 
an account is given in Dalton’s ‘History 
of the Wrays ’ (ii. 126-86). 

Vane's abilities as a statesman were ad¬ 
mitted by the common consent of friends 
and foes. ‘ Extraordinary parts, a pleasant 
wit, a great understanding, a temper not to 
he moved,' and as an orator, ‘ a quick concep¬ 
tion and a very sharp and weighty expres¬ 
sion,’ we qualifications which Clarendon at¬ 
tributes to him (Rebellion, iii. 106, vii. 26 7 ; 
cf. Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 839, ed. 1894). nis 
industry was enormous. During the Long 
parliament,’ writes Sikes, ‘ he was usually so 
engaged for the public in the honse and 
several committees from early in the morn¬ 
ing to very late at night, that he had scarce 
any leisure to eat his bread, converse with 
his nearest relations, or at all mind Ms family 
affairs ’ (p. 105). ‘ He was all in any busi¬ 
ness where others were joined with him,' 
emphatically observes Clarendon (Rebellion, 
ed. Macray, vii. 260 n.) His devotion to the 
public service and freedom from corruption 
were ns notorious as his abilities. But Ms 
mystical enthusiasm exposed him to the 
reproach of fanaticism; while his practical 
astuteness and his subtlety in speculative 
matters gave colour to the belief that he was 
crafty and untrustworthy. 

Even Vane’s contemporaries found it diffi¬ 
cult to understand his religious views. A mo¬ 
dern critic suggests that he was probably in¬ 
fluenced by the writings of Jacob Boelrme 
(T. H. Geeen, Works, iii. 296). To Cla¬ 
rendon he appeared ‘ a perfect enthusinst,’ 
who ‘ could not be described by any charac¬ 
ter of religion,’ but * bod swallowed some of 
the fancies and extravagancies of every sect,’ 
and had become ‘ a man above ordinances.’ 
Reading one of Vane's religious treatises, he 
found in it‘nothing of his usual clearness 
and ratiocination in disoourse, in which he 
used much to excel the best of the company 
he kept,’ but ‘ in a crowd of very easy words 
the sense was too bard to find out ’ (Rebel¬ 
lion, xvi. 88; Animadversions on Cressy't 
Answer to Stillingfleet , 1678, 8ro, p. 69). 
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‘His doctrines,’ echoes Baxter, ‘were so 
cloudily formed and expressed that few could 
understand them, and therefore he had but 
few true disciples. This obscurity by some was 
attributed to nis not understanding himself, 
by others to design, because he could speak 
plainly when he listed ’ ( Reliq■ Baxterianee , 
p. 76). Burnet suggests that * he hid some¬ 
what that was a necessary key to the rest,’ 
adding, ‘He set up a form of religion of his 
own, yet it consisted rather in a withdraw¬ 
ing from all other forms than in any new or 
particular opinions or forms ; from which he 
and his party were called “ Seekers," and 
seemed to wait for some new and clearer 
manifestation ’ (Own Time, ed. Airy, i. 236; 
cf. Forster, iv. 71). ‘Ho ever refused to 
fix his foot or take up his in any form,’ says 
his biographer, because ‘the main bulk of 
professors’fell short of what he held to be 
the truth, and bade his children quit all false 
churches (Sixes, pp. 9, 167). Baxter re¬ 
garded hostility to a settled ministry as one 
of the two practical principles which could 
be clearly deduced from his teaching, and 
Vane confessed himself ‘ a back friend to the 
black coats’ (Baxter, p. 76; Nickoixs, 
Letters and Papers addressed to O. Cromwell , 
p. 84). The other principle was the prin¬ 
ciple of universal toleration based on the re¬ 
fusal to the civil magistrate of any authority 
in spiritual matters. ‘Magistracy,’ wrote 
Vane, ‘ is not to intrude itself into the office 
and proper concerns of Christ’s inward go¬ 
vernment and rule in the conscience, but it is 
to content itself with the outward man, and 
to intermeddle with the concerns thereof in 
reference to the converse which man ought 
to have with man, upon the grounds of 
natural, just, and right in things apper¬ 
taining to this life' (Retired Man's Medita¬ 
tions, p. 388). 

As to civil government, Vane’s creed is 
set forth with great clearness in ‘The People's 
Case Stated ’ (printed in Trial of Sir H, 
Vane, 1662, p. 97). ‘ Sovereign power comes 
from God as its proper root, but the restraint 
or enlargement of it, in its execution over 
such or such a body, is founded in the com¬ 
mon consent of that body.’ ‘ All just exe¬ 
cutive power,’ therefore, arose ‘from the free 
willanagift of the people,’who might ‘either 
keep the power in themselves or give up their 
subjection into the hands and will of another, 
if they shall judge that thereby thoy shall 
better answer the end of government, to wit, 
the welfare and safety of the whole.’ Like 
Algernon Sidney and Locke, he regarded 
the state as based upon a compact. Both 
people and king were bound by ‘ the funda¬ 
mental constitution or compact, upon which 


the government was first built, containing 
the conditions upon which the king accepted 
of the royal office, and on which the people 
ranted him the tribute of thoir obedience and 
ue allegiance.’ If the king failed to ob¬ 
serve the compact, the paople might resume 
‘ their original right and freedom.’ 

Democratic though Vane’s doctrine was, 
hisrepublicaniam has been much exaggerated. 
* It is not so much the form of the admini¬ 
stration,’said lie, ‘ as the thing administered, 
wherein the good or evil of government 
doth cousiBt.’ This distinguishes him from 
writers such as Milton and Harrington, who 
held a republic the best possible form of 
government. It helps to explain his attitude 
in 1648 and 1669, and his assertion that 
in all the great changes of government he 
was ‘ never a first movor, but always a fol¬ 
lower’ (Trial, p. 44). 

According to Clarendon, Vano ‘had an 
unusual aspect which, though it might natu¬ 
rally proceed both from his father and 
mother, neither of which wore beautiful 
persons, yet made mon think tlioro was 
somewhat in him of extraordinary; and his 
whole life made good that imagination ’ (Re¬ 
bellion, iii. 34). A portrait of Vane, by Wil¬ 
liam Dobson, which was presented to the 
British Museum by Thomas llollos, is now 
in tho National Portrait Gallery. A second 
portrait, by Vandyclc, in tho possession of 
sir H. B. Vane, bart., was No. 656 in tho Na¬ 
tional Portrait Exhibition of I860. At Baby 
Castle there ore several portraits of him 
attributed to Lely. An engraved portrait, 
by Faithorne, is prefixed to tho ‘ Lifo of 
Sir Henry Vane,’ by Siltes (1602, 4to) 
(Fagan, Cat. of Fait home's Works, p. 64). 
An engraving from Lely’s portrait ol Vane 
is contained in Iloubraken’s 1 Heads of Illus¬ 
trious Persons ’ (1743-63). 

Vano was the author of: 1. ‘A Brief 
Answer to a cortain Declaration.’ This was 
an answer to John Winlhrop’s ‘ Dofenco of 
an Order of tho Court nmilo in the Yoar 
1637 . , . that none should be allowed to 
inhabit within the Jurisiliclion but such as 
should he allowed bv somo Magistrate,’ re¬ 
ferring to the Wheelwright controversy in 
Massachusetts. Winthrop also wrote in re¬ 
sponse to Vane ‘ A Keply to an Answer,’ &c. 
All three ore printed in the ‘Hutchinson 
Papers’ (i. 79), published by the Prince 
Society in 1806. 2. ‘The Iietired Man's 
Meditations, or the MyBtery and Power of 
Godliness ... in which tho Old Light is 
restored and New Light justified,’ 1666, 
4to, This was auswored by Martin Finch 
in ‘ Animadversions on Sir II. Vane’s Book 
entitled “The Eetired Man’s Meditations,’” 
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1658, 8vo. 3. ‘ A Healing Question pro¬ 
pounded and resolved upon Occasion or the 
late Public and Seasonable Gall to Humilia¬ 
tion, in order to Love and Union amongst 
the Honest Party,' 1856, 4to, Answered in 
< A Letter from a Person in the Country to 
his Friend in the City giving his Judgment 
upon Sir H. Vane’s “Healing Question.”’ 
Both are reprinted in the ‘ Somers Tracts,’ ed. 
Scott, vol. vi. ‘ The Healing Question ’ was 
also attached by Richard Baxter in his ‘Holy 
Commonwealth ’ (1659, 8vo.) 4. ‘ A Needful 
Corrective or Balance in Popular Govern¬ 
ment, expressed in a Letter to James Har¬ 
rington, Esq.’ (in answer to ‘ Oceana ’). 
6. * Of Love of God and Union with God.’ 
6. ‘Two Treatises, viz. (1) An Epistle 
General to the Mystical Body of Christ 
on Earth, (2) The Face of the Times.’ This 
contains at the end a letter to his wife dated 
7 March 1661. 7. ‘ The Trial of Sir Henry 
Vane, Knight,' 1662, 4to, This contains his 
pleas, bill of exceptions, and other memo¬ 
randa relating to his trial, with liis speech 
intended to have been spoken in arrest of 
judgment, the speech on the scafiold, and 
prayers on various occasions. It also contains 
‘The People’s Case stated,’‘The Valley of 
Jehosliaphat considered and opened,’ and 
‘ Meditations concerning Man’s Life.’ ‘ The 
People’s Case ’ is reprinted in Forster's ‘ Life 
of Vane’ (p. 881). 8. ‘A Pilgrimage into 
the Land of Promise by the Light of the 
Vision of Jacob’s Ladder and Faith,’ 1064, 
4to. There are also attributed to Vane; 
9. ‘ A Letter from a True and Lawful Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament to one of the Lords of his 
Highness’s Council,’ 1636, 4to. This was 
really written by Edward Hyde, earl of 
Clarendon (see Rebellion, ed, Macray, xiv. 
161). 10. ‘ Light shining out of Darkness, 
or Occasional Queries,’ 1669, 4to. This was 
probably written by Henry Stubbe (1632- 
1676) [q. v.], as Wood supposes. Stubbe 
published in 1659 1 A Vindication of Sir 
Henry Vane from the Lies and Calumnies 
of Mr. Richard Baxter. By a True Friend 
and Servaut of the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land,’ 4to. 

Vane also published a certain number of 
speeches: 1. ‘ Speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons at a Committee for the Bill against 
Episcopal Government, 11 June 16415* 4to; 
reprinted in the ‘ Old Parliamentary History ’ 
(ix. 342). 2. ‘Speech in the Guildhall, Lon¬ 
don, 8 Nov. 1642, concerning the King’s 
Refusal of a Treaty,’ 1642, 4 to (ib, xii, 17). 
8, ‘ Speech at a Common Hall, 27 Oct, 1043, 
wherein is showed the Readiness of the 
Scots to assist the Parliament of England.’ 
4 ‘Speech at a Common Hall, January 
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1643-4 j 1 printed in ‘A Cunning Plot to 
divide the Parliament and the City of Lon¬ 
don,’ 1643, 4to. 5. * Two Speeches in the 
Guildhall, London, concerning the Treaty at 
Uxbridge, 4 M arch and 11 April 1644,’ 4to (id. 
xiii. 369). 0. ‘The Substance of what Sir 
Henry Vane intended to have spoken upon 
the Scaffold at Tower Hill,’ &c., 4to, 1662. 
7. ‘ The Speech against Richard Cromwell/ 
attributed to Vane by Forster and Hosmer 
on the authority of Oldm ixon (Hist, of Eng¬ 
land under the House of Stuart, p. 430), is a 
composition by some pamphleteer of the 
period. 

[The earliest life of VanB ib the Life and 
Death of Sir Henry Vane, or a Short Narrative 
of the Main Passages of his Earthly Pilgrimage, 
4to, 1602, by George Sites. It contains veiy 
few facts. 1 1 have wriL his life after another 
fashion than mens lives use to bo written,’ says 
the author, ' treating mostly of the principles 
and course of his bidden life ’ (p. 02), Of mo¬ 
dern biographies tile chief are those, by 0. W. 
Upham (Spirks’s American BiograpU. 1st set. 
vol. iv.), by John Forster (Eminent British 
Statesmen, vol. iv,, Lardneris Cabinet Cyclo¬ 
paedia), published in 1838, and by Professor 
J. K. Homier (1888). Shorter memoirs are 
contained in Wood's Athena: Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
378, and Biographia Britnnnicu, vi. 39B9. The 
History of the Family of Wray, by 0. Dalton, 
1881, ii. 98-187, contains memoirs of the two 
Vanes with important documents; other autho¬ 
rities are mentioned in the article.] C. H. F. 

VANE, Sin RALPH (d. 1332), partisan 
of the protector Somerset. [See Fanu.] 

VANE, THOMAS (Jl. 1032), divine and 
physician, received his education at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of D.D. He became chaplain ex¬ 
traordinary to the king and rector of Oray- 
ford, but resigned those preferments in con¬ 
sequence of bus conversion to the Roman 
catholic faith. According to ‘ Legenda Lig- 
nea ’ (1663, p. 152) he carried a handsome 
wife with him to Paris, where he practised 
as a physician. He appears to have been 
created M.D. by some foreign university. 

His works are: 1. ‘ An Answer to a LibeU, 
writtan by D. Cosena against the great 
Generali tiouncell of Laterane under Pope 
Innocent the Third,’ Paris, 1646, 8vo, dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Kenelni Digby. 2. ‘A Lost 
Sheep returned Home ; or, the Motives of the 
Conversion to the Oatholike Faith of Thomas 
Vane/ 2nd edit, Paris, 1648, 12mo; 3rd, 
edit., with additions, Paris, 1648, 12mo; 
4th edit. 1649, 24mo. Dedicated to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. The ‘ approbation ’ pre¬ 
fixed to the book is dated 2 April 1645. A 
reply to this book was published by Edward 
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Chisenhale under the title of ' Catholike 
History,’ 1830, S. ‘Wisdoms and Inno¬ 
cence, or Prudence and Simplicity, in the 
examples of the Serpent and the Dove, pro¬ 
pounded to our Lord,’ 1632, 12mo, 

[Addit. MS. 6884, p. 6 ; Birehley'a Christian 
Moderator, 1662, li. 20 ; Bramhall’s Vin¬ 
dication of himself against Baxter, p. 26; 
Carter's Missive to King James, 1619, pref. pp. 
7, 20; Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 70 ; Foulis's 
Romish Treasons and Usurpations, pp. 78, 106, 

106.] T. C. 

VANE, WILLIAM HARRY,first Duke 
op Cleveland of the second creation and 
third Earn, op Daklinbton (1766-1842), 
was son of Henry Vane, second earl of 
Darlington, by Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Lowther, and sister of J aines Lowther, first 
earl of Lonsdale [q. v.] He was born on 
27 July 1766 in St. James’s Square, London, 
and was educated by a private tutor, William 
Lipscomb [q. v.], and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, whence he matriculated on 25 April 
1788. He sat in the House of Commons for 
the borough of Totnes from 1788 to 1700, aud 
from 1790 to 1792 for Winchelsea, being 
then styled Viscount Barnard, On the 
death of his father on 8 Sept, 1792 lie suc¬ 
ceeded to the peerage as Earl of Darlington. 
In 1792 he became colonel of the Durham 
militia, and lord-lieutenant of Durham in 
the following year; and in 1794 he was ap¬ 
pointed colonel-commhndant of the Durham 
regiment of fencible cavalry. In politics he 
was a whig, and from 1792 to 1827 was 
generally in opposition to government. lie, 
however, voted for the seditious meotings 
prevention hill in December 1819, and gave 
independent support to Canning's admini¬ 
stration and, subsequently, to that of the 
Duke of Wellington ( Hansard, vol. xii, 
App. 1832, p. 116). He was an advocate 
of political reform, presented in the House 
of Lords a petition from South Shields on 
the subject on 3 March 1829, and proved 
himself throughout an influential supporter 
of the hill, and willing enough to abandon 
his six borough seats. He spoke seldom in 
the house of lords, and when he rose his 
manner is said to have been better than his 
matter (Gbant, Random Recollections of the 
Souse of Lords), On 17 Sept. 1827 he was 
created Marquis of Cleveland", and on 16 Jan. 
1883 Duke of Cleveland, Through his grand¬ 
mother Grace, daughter of Charles Filzroy, 
first duke of Southampton and Cleveland 
[q. v.], he represented the family for which 
in the first instance the dukedom was 
created. 

The duke was more notable as a sports¬ 
man than as a politician. Living at Raby 


Castle for a considerable portion of every 
ear, he proved himself an enthusiastic up. 
older of every form of sport. He corn, 
menced to hunt his father's hounds in 1787, 
and spared no expense on his kennel. Ilia 
hounds were renowned for their speed, and 
were divided into two packs, ono of large 
breed and ono of small; wit h t hoso he hunted 
on alternate days. After each day’s hunt¬ 
ing it was his habit to enter an account of 
the day’s sport in n diary, portions of which 
were privately published at thocloBo of ovory 
season. lie paid considerable sums of money 
to his tenants for the preservation of foxes, 
and on their behalf ho successfully opposoa 
the first Stockton and Darlington railway in 
1820, because in its course it enoronchod on 
a favourite covert. In 1835 ho dividod his 
celebrated pack hot woon ilia son-in-law, Mark 
Milbanke, and himself, and the oltl district 
of the hunt was at the samo time appor¬ 
tioned. Almost equally onthnsiaslio in his 
patronage of the turf, ho maintained a mag¬ 
nificent stud, and was rewarded by winning 
the St. Leger with his liorsu Clioristor in 
1831. 

The Duke of Cleveland died in St. Jamos's 
Square on 29 Jan, 18-12, and wns buried in 
Stnindrop church, whore n magnificent 
monument was oreclod to his memory. Lord 
Brougham, whom ho had introduced to the 
House of Commons as member for Winchcl- 
soa and who was a lifelong friend, was 
named executor under Ids will. 

The dnke man-led, first, on 17 Sept. 1787, 
Katherine Margaret, soeond daughter ana 
coheir of Harry Paulot or Bowled, sixth 
duke of Bolton [q.v.], by whom lie loft eight 
children; secondly, on 27 July 1813, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Robort Russell of Nowton, 
Yorkshire. He was succeeded in the duke¬ 
dom by three of his sons in turn, each of 
whom died without male issue. The duke’s 
honoure and dignities (oxcopl tho barony of 
Barnard, which nnssod to a distant cousin, 
Henry de Vore Vane) bocamo extinct in 
1891 on the doath of tho youngest, son, Harry 
George, who married Cathormo Lucy Wil- 
helmina (d. 18 May 1901), daughter of Philip 
Henry, fourth carl Stanhopo, widow of 
Archibald Primrose, styled Lord Dalmeny, 
and mother of the prosent Earl of Rosebery. 

There are several portraits and miniatures 
of the first duke at Raby Onstlo; and a 

S ortrait by Devis, in the. possession of the 
lilbanke family at Borniugham, has been 
engraved by Pry. 

[TimeB, 31 Jan, 1842; Morning Post, 31 Jftn. 
1842; Gent. Mag. 1842, i. 64-3. ii. 676; G, B, 
C[okayne]’s Oomplel o Peorago Newton’s Rural 
Sports, ed. 1867; Nimrod’s The Ohase, the Turf, 
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and the Road, ed. 1837; and information kindly 
afforded by the present Lord Barnard.] 

W. C-n. 

VANE-STEWART, CHARLES WIL¬ 
LIAM, third Makotis op Londondeebv 
(1778-1864). [See Stewart.] 

VAN HAECKEN (VAN AKEN), 
JOSEPH (1099 P-1749), painter, was born 
at Antwerp about 1699. He come over to 
England at about the age of twenty, and was 
a good painter of history and portraits. He 
found more profitable employment, however, 
as painter of drapery and other accessories 
for Thomas Hudson (1701-1779) [q. v.], 
Allan Ramsay (1713-1784) [q. v.l and other 
portrait-painters. In this branoh of art he 
showed remarkable excellence. Van Haecken 
died on 4 July 1749, and was buried in St. 
Pancras Church, leaving a widow, but no 
children. Hudson and Ramsay wore exe¬ 
cutors of his will. Hogarth is slated to have 
drawn a caricature of a mock-funeral pro¬ 
cession of Van Haecken, showing the dis¬ 
tress of the painters at the loss of their 
indispensable assistant. Ramsay painted Van 
Haecken's portrait. A few portraits by Van 
Haecken himself were engraved in mezzo¬ 
tint by his younger brother, Alexander van 
Haecken ( 6 . 1701), who lived with him and 
shared his work. A number of portraits by 
Amiconi, Hudson, Ramsay, and others were 
engraved in mezzotint by the younger Van 
Haecken, who carried on hie brother's prac¬ 
tice after his death. 

[Walpole’s'Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wot- 
nnm; Vertue’s Manuscripts (Brit, Mus, Addit. 
MS. 23074, f. 9) j Ohaloner Smith's British 
Mozzatinto Portraits.] L. C. 

VANHOMRIGH, ESTHER (1090- 
1723), ‘Vanessa.’ [See under Swipt, Jona¬ 
than.] 

VAN HUYSUM, JACOB (JAMES), 
(1687 P-1746), flower-painter, born at Am¬ 
sterdam about 1687, was brother of the cele¬ 
brated flower-pointer, Jan Van Huysum, and 
eon of Justus Van Huysum (1069-1710), a 
painter, of Amsterdam. He painted in the 
same manner and,in as close an imitation 
of his brother’s work as possible. Though 
he never attained the same excellence, his 
work, especially in England, has often been 
mistaken for his brother's. Van Huysum 
come to England about 1721, in which year 
he was living in the bouse of a patron, 
Mr. Lockyear of the South Sea House. 
Subsequently he was patronised by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole, who received him as an in¬ 
mate of his house nt Chelsea, and employed 
him to paint flower-pieces and copies from 


old masters for the decoration of the great 
house at Houghton in Norfolk. Through 
his drunken and dissolute habits he lost this 
and other patronage, and died in obscurity 
in 1746. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting; Vertue's 
Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23088); Des- 
camps’s Vies des> Peintres FUmandB, 1764, iv. 
23 J ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
ad. Graves and Armstrong.] L. C. 

VANKOUGHNET, PHILIP MI¬ 
CHAEL SCOTT (1822-1869), chancellor of 
Upper Canada, born on 21 Jan. 1822 at Corn¬ 
wall, Ontario, was the eldest son of Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Philip Vankoughnet by Har¬ 
riet Sophia, daughter of Matthew Scott of 
Carrick-on-Suir, co. Tipperary. The family, 
which was originally named Von Goehnat, 
emigrated from Colmar in Alsace in 1760, 
and settled on the site of what is now the 
town of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Michael Vankoughnet (1761-1832), grand¬ 
father of Philip Michael, having been pro¬ 
scribed as a loyalist during the American 
revolution, took refuge in 1783 at Cornwall 
in Stormont County, Ontario. Here he died 
in October 1832, leaving three sons and a 
daughter, the issue of his marriage with 
Eve, daughter of John Bolton Empey. The 
eldest sou, Philip Vankoughnet (1790-1873), 
bom on 2 April 1790, served at the battle of 
Chrysler’s Perm, 11 Nov. 1813, and com¬ 
manded the fifth battalion of the Canadian 
incorporated militia at the battle of the 
Windmill, Prescott, 13 Nov. 1837, during 
Riel's rebellion. He was also for tbirtv years 
a member of the legislature of Upper Canada, 
and upon its union with the Lower Province 
in 1840 became a member of the Legislative 
Council. At his death he was chairman of 
the board of arbitrators for the dominion. 
He died at Cornwall in Canada on 17 May 
1873, leaving eight eons and five daughters. 

The eldost son, Philip Michael, served 
under his father in 1837. He was called to 
the Canadian bar in 1848, and took silk six 
years later. He soon acquired the largest 
practice in Upper Canada, and his entrance 
on political life was made at a large pecu¬ 
niary sacrifice. In November I 860 he be¬ 
came the first member of the legislative 
counoil for Rideau. In the previous May 
he had been appointed president of the exe¬ 
cutive council and minister of agriculture in 
the Tachfi administration, on the resignation 
of Sir Allan Napier Macnab [q.v.] Van¬ 
koughnet reorganised his department, made it 
thoroughly efficient, and, in particular, took 
effective measures to clieok the ravages of 
the Hessian fly and weevil. In September 
1868 he became chief commissioner of crown 
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lands in the Cartier-Macdonald admini¬ 
stration, and held office for four years. During 
this time he established the system of selling, 
townships en bloc , and opened up some of 
the best colonial Toads, He also acted as 
leader of the conservative government in 
the legislative council or upper house of 
Canada. In 1862 he was appointed chan¬ 
cellor of Ontario or Upper Canada, which 
office he held till his death, having declined 
the office of chief justice which Macdonald 
made him in 1868. Vankmglinet died at 
Toronto on 7 Nov. 1869,. Ho was a close 
political and personal friend of Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald j"q. v.], but made his 
way chiefly through his own abilities. He 
was a forcible and fluent speaker, and an 
able lawyer. Vankougbnet married, in 
November 1843, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Barker Turner, by whom be had 
two sons. 

[Burke's Colonial Gentry, vol. ii.; Morgan’s 
Sketches of Celebrated Canadians, 1882, pp. 
616-17; Appleton’s Oyclopasdia of American 
Biography; Times, 10 Nov. 1889; Pope's 
Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald, i. 157, 201, 
203-4, 233, ii. 74-3. See also an article on 
S. J. Vaukoughnet, founded upon family docu¬ 
ments, in Bose’s Cyelopaadui of Canadian 
Biography, 1S88.] G. Ln G. N. 

VAN LAUN, HENKI (1820-1896), 
author and translator, born in Holland in 
1820, was educated in France. He settled 
permanently in England in 1848, and at 
first sought fortune as a journalist, hut after 
a brief experience he preferred the less pre¬ 
carious business of teaching. He was suc¬ 
cessively French master at King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, at Cheltenham College, 
and the Edinburgh Academy. Settling 
afterwards in London, he acted for twenty 
consecutive years as examiner in French for 
the civil service commission and for the 
war office. His first publication ,' A Gram¬ 
mar of the French Language ’ (8 vols, 1868- 
1864), was followed by ‘Selections from 
Modern. French Authors’ (8 vols. 1809-88), 
In 1871 appeared his translation of his 
friend Taine's ‘ History of English Litera¬ 
ture.’ This work was first issued in Edin¬ 
burgh in two volumes. It ran through four 
or five editions, and was then issued in 
four volumes (London, 1886, 8vo). Van 
Laun’s translation of the ‘ DramatioWorlcs’ 
of MoliSre was published in 0 vols. at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1876—6, 8vo ( with illustrations by 
Lalauze. It embodies much curious in¬ 
formation, derived from Langbaino and 
other sources, concerning seventeenth and 
eighteenth century translations of, and 
plagiarisms from, separate plays, acknow¬ 


ledged or unacknowledged. Van Laun’s 
own ‘History of French Literature’ ap¬ 
peared in three volumes. (London, 1876-7, 
8 vo), and was reprinted in 1883. no next 

J iublislied his ‘ French Revolutionary Epoch,’ 

2 vols. London, 1878, 8vo), being a history 
of France from the beginning of the first 
Revolution to the end of the Second Em¬ 
pire. lie contributed a 1 Notico of tho Ufa 
and Works of Motteux’ to Lockhart’s re¬ 
vised edition of Pierre Antoino Motteux’s 
English translation of Cervantes’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ which appeared in four volumes 
(London, 1880-1, 8vo). Van Laun next 
published ‘The Characters of La Bruyfcre, 
newly rendered into English ’ (London, 
1883, 8vo). His lost work wns a translation 
of ‘The Adventures of Gil Bias’ from the 
French of Lo Sage (3 vols. London, 1880, 
8 vo). 

Van Laun was a competent translator, 
and was widely read in English dramatic 
literature, but his original ossays in litorary 
history were valueless compilations, lie 
was for some years confidential adviser to 
Mr. John C. Nimmo, tho publisher, of Lou¬ 
don. Ho died at his rosidoneo in Ladbroko 
Gardens, London, on 19 Jan. 1806, 

[Times. 21 and 22 Jan. 189G ; Atliunmum, 

26 Jan. 1890, p. 120; Annual Register, 1890, 
ii. 130 ] T. C. 

VAN LEEMPUT, REMIGIUS (1600P- 
1075), painter, born at Antwerp about 1600, 
was rucoived into tbo guild or St. Lulto 
tboro in 1G28-9, Ilo oamo to England in 
Charles I’s reign, and among other works fot 
that king he made a small copy in oils of tbs 
famous painting by Ilolhoin at Whitohall of 
Henry VII, Ilenry VIII, and their queens, 
which was afterwards destroy nil by fire; 
Van Loempul’s copy is now at Hampton 
Court. He was one of tho purchasers at tho 
sale of King Charles’s collection, and among 
his purchases was tho great picture of 
Charles I on horseback, by Van Dyolc (now 
at Windsor), which was recovered from him 
with some difficulty at tho Restoration. 
M. Rerny or Rem6a, as ho was usually called 
by his contemporaries, was a well-known 
and skilful copyist of pictures, lie copiod 
many portraits by Van Uyclc, and told Sir 
Peter Lely that he could copy his portraits 
better than Lely could himself. Ifo copied 
Raphael’s ‘ Galatea ’ for tho Earl of Pomfret 
at Easton Neston. Van Loomput died in 
1676, and on 9 Nov. was buried in St. Paul’s, 
Oovent Garden, where a son of his, Charles i 
Van Leemput, had been interred on 19 Sept. * 
1061. His daughter also practised painting, 
and married Thomas Strealor, a nephew of 
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.Robert Streater [q. v.j Van Leemput had 
a well-chosen collection of pictures and 
other works of art, which were advertised 
for sale at Somerset House on 14 May 1677 
{London Gazette). 

[Walpole's Anocdoteg of Pain ting, ed.Wormjm; 
Bathos’s Cat. of James ll’s Collection; Law's 
Cat. of the Pictures at Hampton Court ; Horn- 
bouts and Lerius's Liggeren dor St. Lukas Gild 
te Antverpen; Vertno’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit, 
MSS. 23071, &o.)] L. C. 

VAN LEMENS, BALTHASAR (1087- 
1704), painter, born at Antwerp in 1637, 
came over to England, and had some slight 
success in painting small pieces of history. 
Meeting, however, with misfortunes, he was 
reduced to working for other people, drawing 
and making sketches to assist the work of 
both painters and engravers. Among the 
latter The was chiefly employed by Paul Van 
Somer [q. v.), the mezzotint-engraver, lie 
also copied portraits by Van Dyck and others, 
He had a brother who practised in Brussels, 
and point edBalthasar’s portrait. Van Lemens 
died in Westminster in 1704, 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed.Wornum; 
Do Pilee's Lives of the Painters (Suppl.); Cha* 
loner Smith’s British Mozzotinto Portraits.] 

Jj. 0. 

VAN MILDERT, WILLIAM (1766- 
1836), the last bishop of Durham to exercise 
the palatine dignities, belonged to a family 
formerly resident at Mildert or Meldert in 
North Brabant, hut the first of them to settle 
in England came from Amsterdam about 
1670. Some documents from the archives of 
the Dutch church in Austin Friars wore com¬ 
municated to Strype by Daniel Van Mildert, 
one of its ‘ ancient elders’ ( Annals , ed. 182G, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 422,; cf. also Modns, Dutch 
Church Registers, pp. 61, 210, 212). The 
bishop’s grandfather, Abraham Van Mildert 
(i. December 1680), a merchant first nt 
Thames Street and then at Great St. ITelen’s, 
■was a deacon of the Dutch church iu 1711. 
Ilis father was Cornelius Van Mildert, a dis¬ 
tiller, of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey (d, 
1799), who married Martha (1782-1818), 
daughter of William Hill of Vauxhail. 

William, their second son, was born in 
Blackman Street, London, on 6 Nov. 1706 
and baptised at Newington) church on 8 Dec. 
by Samuel Horsley [q. v.] When about 
eight years old he was sent to St. Saviour’s 
school, Southwork, and from 1779 to 1784 
he was at Merchant Taylors’ school, where 
he was much influenced by Samuel Bishop 
[q. v.] His first wish was to bs apprenticed 
to the trade of a chemist, but be soon deter¬ 
mined upon becoming aclergyman, AtMer- 


chant Taylors’ be was friendly with (Sir) 
Albert Pell and Thomas Percy (1768-1808) 

E q. v.l, and he contributed to Percy’s ' Poems 
>y a Literary Society’ in 1784. lie matricu¬ 
lated as a commoner from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on 21 Feb. 1784, graduating B. A. on 
28 Nov. 1787, M.A. on 17 July 1790, and 
B.D. and D.D. in 1818 (cf. Nichoib, Illustr. 
of Lit, iv, 787-8). 

On Trinity Sunday 1788 Van Mildert was 
ordained deacon and licensed to the curacy 
of Lowknor, which he served from Oxford. 
Next year, when ha was serving a curacy in 
Kent, he was ordained prieBt, and in 1790 he 
was appointed to the curacy of Witham in 
Essex. There he remained until 1796, and 
during those years he travelled in Holland 
and Belgium. On 24 April 1796 he was 
instituted, on the nomination of Cornelius 
Ives, his cousin and brother-in-law, to the 
reotory of Bradden, near Towcester. He was 
chaplain to the Grocers’ Company, and 
through the influence of hie uncle, Mr. Hill, 
was instituted in October 1796 to the reotory 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, on the nomi¬ 
nation of the company, which had the pre- 
sentntionfor that turn. As there was no par¬ 
sonage-house suitable for his habitation, he 
lived for the most part until 1812 at 14 Ely 
Place, Holbom. lie had not long been in pos¬ 
session of the living before he was sued for 
non-residence 1 by a qui tam attorney,’ or 
common infox’mer, and liis claim for exemp¬ 
tion, through the want of a parsonago- 
liouse, was not held to exempt nim from 
penalty; but he and several other city in¬ 
cumbents in similar circumstances were 
relieved from the consequences by an act of 
parliament. 

Van Mildert was appointed Lady Moyer's 
lecturer at St. Paul’s about 1797, and from 
] 802 to 1804 he preached the Boyle lectures. 
Theh subject was ‘ An Historical View of 
Infidelity, with n Refutation’ (London,1806, 
2 vols; otli edit. 1888). They were received 
with great favour, although their value now 
lies in the information contained in the notes. 
In 1807 he was one of the editors of ‘The 
Churchman's Remembrancer,’ a collection in 
two volumes of tracts in defence of the church 
of England. By the gift of Archbishop Man- 
ners-S utton he was collated on 10 April 1807 
to the vicarage of Famingham in Kent; this 
benefice he held until late in 1818 ; he re¬ 
tained the reotory of St. Mary-le-Bow until 
August 1820, 

In 1812 Van Mildert was elected by a large 
majority of the benchers to tbs preaebership 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which he held until he was 
raised to the episcopal bench. One of his 
earliost sermons preached in this new situs- 
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tion was ‘ On the Assassination of Mr. Spen¬ 
cer Perceval/ and it was printed in 1812. 
Two volumes of his scholarly ‘ Sermons 
preached at Lincoln’s Inn from 1812 to 1819 ’ 
were printed in 1831, and passed into a se¬ 
cond edition in 1832. In 1813 he was ap- 

S ointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, His 
isconrses—‘An Inquiry into the General 
Principles of Scripture Interpretation ’—were 
printed in 1815 and reprinted in 1832. In 
October 1813 he became regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford; to the prolessorship a 
canonry at Christ Church and the rectory of 
Ewelme were annexed. 

Van Mildert was consecrated at Lambeth 
on 81 May 1819 to the bishopric of 
Llandaff. In the following January he de¬ 
clined the offer of the archbishopric of 
Dublin, hut on 20 Aug. 1820 he was nomi¬ 
nated to the deanery of St, Paul’s, From 
midsummer 1821 he engaged Coldbroak 
House, near Abergavenny, and was the first 
prelate of Llandaff for many years to reside 
within the diocese. In 1826 he was trans¬ 
lated to the rich see of Durham (confirmed 
24 April), and lie was the last count (often 
styled ‘ prince ’) palatine of Durham. Iiis 
income was princely, and his generosity was 
equal to it. In conjunction with the dean 
and chapter he founded the university of 
Durham in 1832 (the university was opened 
in October 1833). The main part of the en¬ 
dowment came from the capitular revenues; 
hut the bishop gave his Durham residence 
(The Castle), and 2,0001. a year until hie 
death. He made very extensive alterations, 
not always in the best taste, in the ohapel at 
Auckland Castle (Raimi, Auckland Castle, 
pp. 96-6). During the assize week he enter¬ 
tained at dinner at Durham Castle upwards 
of two hundred guests, and on his four pubLic 
days at Auckland Oastle he feasted nearly 
three hundred persona. He gave the Duke 
of Wellington a sumptuous banquet at Dur¬ 
ham Oastle on 3 Oot. 1827, when Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Thomas Lawrence were among 
the company. Scott gives a pleasant account 
of the entertainment, which exhibited ‘a 
singular mixture of baronial pomp with the 
grave and more chastened dignity of prelacy/ 
and of the demeanour of the host, who 
showed ‘scholarship without pedantry and 
dignity without ostentation’ (Locehabt, 
Memoirs of Scott, vii. 71-4). 

The bishop was an impressive preacher 
and speaker. * The substance of his speech 
in the House of Lords on 17 May 1825 ’ 
against Roman catholic claims was printed 
in that year, and he resisted them to the 
last. He assented, though with some hesita¬ 
tion, to the repeal of the Test Act, but he. 


opposed the Reform Bill. lie was seized 
with low fever on 11 Feb. 1836, and on 
21 Feb. he died at Auckland Castle. Ilia 
funeral sermon, afterwards printed, was 
preached by the Rev. Canon Townsend in 
the oabhedral on 28Feb,, and he was buried 
immediately in front of tho high altar oa 
1 March, the place being marked by a email 
slab with his initials. At the north end of 
the nine altara stands a full-sized statue by 
John Gibson, R.A., of the bishop, a litho- 
| graph of which, by R. J. Lane, was printed 
1 subsequently. A portrait of Van Mildert by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence hangs in tho drawing- 
room at Auckland Oastle j it was engraved by 
Thomas Luptou (published by M. Oolnaglu, 
May 1831). lie married at Witluun, on 22 
Deo. 1795, Jane,youngest dnughl or of G(moral 
Douglas. She (lied at Harrogate on 19 Dec. 
1837, and was buried in thosamo vault with 
tho bishop in Durham Cathedral, An auction 
catalogue of his library was printed in 1836 j 
tho salo lasted ten days in J um». Ho pre¬ 
sented to Durham University a liuo set of 
the St. Mcur Beuodictino Fathers. 

The bishop was tho author of many singlo 
sermons, a charge I o Llandaff’ diocoeo (1821), 
and charges to tho diocese ol'Dnrham (1827 
and 1831). A volume of his Hormons anil 
charges was edited, with a memoir of him, by 
Cornelius Ives, roetor of Braddon, in 1838. 
From 1823 to 1828 lio wus ungaged in 
passing through the Ularondon press an 
elaborate edition of ‘The Works ol‘ Daniel 
Waterknd’ [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mug. 1880 i. 425-7, 1838 i. 221) 
Annual Biogr. and Obit. 1837, pp. 20-0 j Biofir. 
Diet, of Living Authors (1816), p. 301; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Bator’s Northamptonshire, li, 
38; Eobinson’s Merchant Taylors’ Ht'liool, in 
14(3; Le Nevo’s Fasti, ii. 2,37, 317,620, iii. 208, 
511; Churlon’s Joshua WhIbou, passim; Nichols's 
Literary Ancedotos, viii. 118; information Irom 
Dr. Kitchin, dean of Durham.) W. P. C. 

VANNES, PETER (d. 1603), dean of 
Salisbury, born at Lucca in Ilaly, was son 
of Slephen de Vannes of that oily. Tn one 
of his letters Erasmus calls him Peter Arn- 
moniuB, and Cooper in his ‘ At lion oo Ottnlo* 
brigieuses’(i. 220) states that Vannes was 
son of a sister of Andrea Ammonio [q. v.l 
Vannes, however, is styled by himself onu 
his correspondents more vaguely tvs 1 conso- 
brinus’ or kinsman of Ammonio. It was 
through the iniluenco of Ammonio, who was 
Latin secretary to nenry VIII, that Vannes 
was brought to England, and he became 
aesistant to Ammonio in 1513 ( letters and 
Papers, ii. 8602-8). In the following year 
he seems also to have heoome secretary to 
Cardinal Wolsoy. Ammonio died on 17 Aug. 
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1617, and. Vannes immediately wrote to 
Wolsey begging for some living left vacant 
by bis kinsman's death. At the same time 
Ammonio’s friend Erasmus wrote to Vannes 
desiring bim to collect Ms correspondence 
witb Ammonio and return it to him. Eras¬ 
mus was not satisfied witb Vannes's efforts 
to do so, and complained that be could find 
in Vannes none of Ammonio’s genius or 
temper (id. ii. 4103, 4107). Silvestro Gigli 
[q. v.], a native of Lucca and bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, strongly recommended Vannes to 
Wolsey, and Lorenzo (afterwards cardinal) 
Campeggio [q. v.] in 1621 sought Vannes’s 
influence to secure ids promotion to the see 
of Worcester. On 12 Nov. 1621 Vanne3 
was presented to the living of Mottram in 
the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, and ill 
1623 be was incorporatedB.D. at Cambridge, 
He is termed ‘frater’ in the proctor's books, 
but it is not known to what order he be¬ 
longed. 

A vast number of documents calendared 
by Brewer and Gairdner are in Vannes's 
handwriting, but they do not supply the 
exact date when Vannes added tne Latin 
secretaryship to the king to his similar office 
under Wolsey. In 1620 an unsuccessful 
effort was made to secure for him the bishop¬ 
ric of Lucca, and in Oetober-November of 
that year he was in Rome (id. iv. 2168, 
2642). In July 1627 he accompanied Wolsey 
on his magnificent embassy to France, and 
in November 1628 was commissioned with 
Sir Francis Bryan [q. y.] ambassador to the 
pope. The main purpose of the mission was 
to induce the pope to declare Henry VIII's 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon void 
ad initio, and with thiB object VanneB was 
specially instructed to hive advocates of 
Houry’s cause, to bribe the cardinals, and 
generally to secure support wherever he 
could (id. iv. 4970 ; Pocook, Uncords of the 
Reformation, i. 180). Other objects of the 
mission were to withdraw the pope from his 
alliance with the emperor, to discover the 
real causes of Oampoggio’s failure to proceed 
with the divorce quastion, and to make 
searching inquiry into the authenticity of 
the brief produced by Catherine removing 
all the disabilities found in the original dis¬ 
pensation for her marriage granted by Julius. 
If all other means failed, Vannes was ‘ to 
inquire whether the popo will dispense with 
the king to have two wives, making the 
cliildren of the second marriage legitimate as 
well as those of the first, whereof some great 
reasons and precedents appear, especially in 
the Old Testament,’ Vannes reached Flo¬ 
rence on 9 Jan. 1628-0, and was at Rome 
on the 28bh; tho mission was, however, a 
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complete failure, and in October following 
Vannes returned to England. 

Vannes maintained friendly relations with 
Wolsey after his fall (Letters and Papers, 
1 July 1680). That event did not interfere 
with his advancement; on 4 Dee. 1629 he 
was collated to the prebend of Bedwyn in. 
Salisbury Cathedral, and on the 10th was 
instituted to the rectory of Wheathamstead, 
Hertfordshire. On 17 July 1633 he was 
appointed collector of papal taxes in Eng¬ 
land, an office soon to become a sinecure; 
and in the same year ho was sent on the 
king’s business to Rome, Avignon, and Mar¬ 
seilles. On 12 May 1634 he was made arch¬ 
deacon of Worcester; on 22 Feb. 1634-5 
he was admitted prebendary of Bole in York 
Cathedral; on 22 Sept. 1636 was con¬ 
stituted coadjutor to the dean of Salisbury, 
who was of unsound mind. He subscribed 
the articles of religion agreed upon in the 
convocation of 1630. In 1637 he held the 
prebend of Compton Dandon in WellsCallie- 
aral, and on 3 Feb. 1639-40 succeeded to 
the deanery of Salisbury. In April 1642 he 
was admittod to the prebend ox Cadingtau 
Major in St. Paul’s Cathedral (Hniransssr, 
IVott. Rep, p. 18). He also received shortly 
afterwards the prebend of Shipton-Under- 
wood in Salisbury Cathedral, the rectory of 
Tredington, Worcestershire; and in 1646 a 
pension of 207. 13s. 4 d. on the loss of his 
canonry by dissolution at St. Fridoswide's, 
Oxfordshire. 

Vannes apparently gave up his deanery 
during Edward Vi's reign, but retained his 
Latin secretaryship, the grant of which was 
confirmed to him, with a salary of forty 
marks, on 12 Deo. 1640, On 10 May 1660 
he was sent ambassador to Venice, where he 
arrived in August; his salary was forty shil¬ 
lings a day, In Sept ember 1651 he urged the 
council often to restore to Sebastian Cabot 
, v.] the property claimed by him, and on 
Oct. was given credentials to the senators 
of his native city Lucca. Sir John Mason 
described Vannes's conduct as timid; but he 
was retained in that post by Queen Mary, 
who also restored to him the deanery of 
Salisbury. Vannes waB at Venice when 
Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, died 
there, and he sent the queen an account of 
that event (Fboude, vi. 452-3). He was 
recalled in September 1666. He retained 
his preferments under Elizabeth and died 
early in 1663. By his will, dated 1July1662, 
and proved 1 May 1663, he left considerable 
property to his heir, Benedict Hudson alias 
Vannes. Leland commemorated his friend¬ 
ship in an ods (Encomia, p. 27; cf. Asomiar, 
Epist. 278), 
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[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, rots, i-xv 
contain saver.il hundred inferences to Vannes 
See also Cal. State Papers, Pom., Spanish 
Foreign, and Venetian Series; State Papers 0 : 
Henry VIII, 11 vols, passim ; Acts of the Privj 
Council, ed. Dasent, vol. iv.; Le Neva’s Fasti 
ed. Hardy; Cotton MSS. passim; Lansdowm 
MSS. 611 f.,71, 882 f. 23; Lit, Hem. of Ed 
■ward VI (Roxburghe Club); Eymer's Ptedera 
Piddes's Life of Wolsey, pp. 460~o ; Wood’; 
Athens Oxon. ed Bliss; Burnet's Hist. Kefor 
m.ttion; Strype’s Works; Cooper’s Athena 
Cantabr. i. 220, and other authorities there 
cited.] A. P. P. 

YAH NOST, JOHN (d. 1760), sculptor 
son of a maker of leaden figures for gardens 
(Rebgbave, Diet, of British Artists), ivas 
born in Piccadilly, London, early in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. About 1760 he went to Dub¬ 
lin, and worked there for many years asasculp- 
i or. Among his works were a st atue of Lord 
William Blakenev, erected in Sack ville S treet, 
but now removed; the equestrian Statue of 
George XI, now in Stephens Green, and some 
minor sculpture. Redgrave erroneously says 
that Van Nost executed the statue of‘King 
William in College Green. He also did 
much of the sculpture in Dublin Castle, 
besides half-length statues of Thomas Prior 
[q. y.J and Samuel Madden [q. v.], copies of 
which were engraved by Charles Spooner 
[q. v.] He executed the statue of 1 Mr. Law- 
ton, ex-mayor of Cork,’ in that city. He 
appears to have revisited England during 
1780, but he died in Mecklenburgh Street, 
Dublin, at the end of September 1780. 

[Pasquin's Artists of Ireland; Wliitelaw and 
Walsh's Hist, of Dublin, vol. ii.; Gilbert's Hist, 
of Dublin; Dublin Directories, 1760-80.] 

D, J. O’D. 

VAN RYMSDYK, JAN (/, 1707- 
1778), painter and engraver, was a native of 
Holland, and at first practised as a portrait- 
painter. In 1707 he executed a mozzorint 
engraving of ‘Frederick Henry and Emilia 
Van Solms, Prince and Princess of Orange,' 
from a painting by Jordaens at Devonshire 
House. Afterwards he settled at Bristol. 
His skill as a draughtsman and engraver 
brought him into the service of William 
Hunter (1718-1788) [q. v.j, for whom he 
executed some of the admirable engravings 

which illustrateHunter’s'AnatomiaHumani 
Gravidi TJteri,’published in 1774, In 1778, 
in conjunction with his son Andrew, he pub¬ 
lished a series of plates from antiquities and 
curiosities in the British Museum, entitled 
* Museum IMtannicuma second and re¬ 
vised edition of this work was published in 
1791. * 

His son, Andbew Van RntSDTK (d. 1780), 


ained a medal at the Society of Arts in 
767, and in 1778 exhibited two enamels at 
the Royal Academy. He assisted his father 
in his works, and' died at Bath in 1780. 
The name is sometimes anglicised erroneously 
as ‘ Remsdyke.’ 

[Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters; Graves's 
Dictionary of Arts, 1760-1892; Lowndes's Bi¬ 
bliographer’s Manual.] L. C. 

VANS, Sib TATRICK, Lokd Baknbab- 
boch (rf. 1607), lord of session and ambassa¬ 
dor, was the second son of Sir John Vans of 
Bambarroch by Janet, only child of Sir 
Samuel MacCulloch of Myreton, keeper of 
the palace of Linlithgow. He was edu¬ 
cated for the church, and became rector of 
Wigton. In lG68he succeeded to the family 
estates on the death of his elder brother, 
and 011 1 Jan. 1676 he was appointed an 
ordinary lord of session on the spiritual 
side. On 21 Jan. 1687 he was admitted a 
member of the privy council (Beg. Briny 
Council, Scotl. iv. iC2). In May of the 
same year he was sent, nlong with Peter 
Young, ambassador to Denmark, to arrange 
for a marriage between James VI and Anno, 
princess of Denmark (Moysm, Memoirs, p. 
64; Sib James Melville, Memoirs, p. 808), 
and, having arrived homo in August (Moysm, 
p. 05; Melville, p. 301), he was on 1 Oct. 
exonerated for his proceedings in Denmark 
(Beg. Privy Council, Scotl. iv. 219). When 
the ships conveying the princess to Scot¬ 
land in Ootohor 1689 were driven baok by 
storm, and tbe king resolved to send a 
special pmbassy to fetch her, Vnns was 
named one of the principal ambassadors for 
that purpose (i6. iv. 421), and, when the 
king resolved himself to embark, was espe¬ 
cially chosen to accompany him (Oalbek- 
wood, History, v. 67). After witnessing the 
marriage, he, on the king’s resolving to 
remain in Denmark until the spring, returned 
to Scotland to report the marriage to the 
council, arriving in Scotland on 16 Dec. 
[Motsie, p. 81). In 1692 ho was elected a 
.ord of the articles, and in. Juno of the same 
rear received an annual pension of 200/. 
He was again chosen a lord of the articles 
on 16 July 1598, and at the saino time was 
appointed to a commission for the provision 
of ministers and augmentation of stipends. 
He died on 22 July 1697, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sir John Vans, one of the 
gentlemen of the chamber to King James. 

Though the name of Sir Patrick Vans has 
aot by any ballad editor been associated 
with the old ballad of ‘ Sir Patrick Specs,’ 
the supposition that he is the hero of it is 
t least ss probable as any other theory as to 
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the origin of the ballad [of. art, Wabdlaw, 
Ladx Elizabeth], 

[Caldecwood’a History of the Ohureh of Scot¬ 
land; Moysie's Memoirs and Sir James Mel¬ 
ville's Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland, vols. iii-v.; 
Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice; Henderson’s Scottish Vernacular Lite¬ 
rature, pp. 868-6,] T, P. H, 

VANSITTART, GEORGE HENRY 
(1768-1824), general, born on 10 July 1708, 
was the eldest son of George Vansittart, 
M.P., of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, by Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, 
bart., of Radley, Berkshire, Henry Vansit¬ 
tart (1777-1848) [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Henry Vansittart (1782-1770) 
[q. v.] and Robert Vansittart fq. v.] were 
his uncles. He was educated at Winchester, 
at a military academy at Strasbourg, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he matricu¬ 
lated on 7 Nov. 1786. 

Al'tor obtaining a commission as ensign in 
the 19th foot on 18 Oct. 1786, he was 
allowed a year’s leave to study military 
science at Brunswick and attend the Prus¬ 
sian manoeuvres. He became lieutenant on 
26 Dec. 1787, exchanged to the 88th loot on 
12 March 1788, and obtained a company in 
the 18tli foot on 28 June 1790. He joined 
that regiment at Gibraltar, went with it to 
Toulon in 1798, took part in the defence, and 
was one of the last men to leave the place. 
He became major in the New South Wales 
corps on 20 Nov. 1793, and lieutenant- 
colonel of the 96th on 21 Feb. 1794, He 
took part with it in the expedition to the 
Oapo under Sir Alured Clarke in 1790. He 
was made colonel in the army on 20 Jan. 
1797; but the 96th was broken up in the 
course of that year, and for the next three 
years he was on half-pay and in the Berk¬ 
shire militia, which liis uncle, Colonel Arthur 
Vansittart, had previously commanded. 

On 10 April 1801 he became lieutenant- 
colonel of tue 68th foot, went with it to the 
Wasl IndieB, and was present at the capture 
of St. Lucia in June 1803. On 25 Sept, he 
was promoted major-general, and served on 
the staff in England from 3804 to 1800, and 
in Ireland from 1806 to 1810, when he be- 
oamo lieutenant-general (26 July). While 
in command of the Oxford district he re¬ 
ceived the degree of D.C.L. on 20 June 1806. 
He had been given tbe colonelcy of the 12th 
reserve battalion on 9 July 1808, and was 
transferred to the 1st garrison battalion on 
26 Feb. 1805. The colours of this battalion 
were afterwards presented to him, and now 
hong in the groat hall in Bisham Abbey, 


He became general on 19 July 1821, and 
died on 4 Feb. 1824. 

On 29 Oet. 1818 he had married Anna 
Maria, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Copson of Sheppey Hall, Leicestershire. 
Shesurvivedhim, with one son, GeorgeHenry 
(1828-1886), and a second Bon, Augustus 
Arthur (1824-1882), was born posthumously. 
There is a portrait of him in uniform, by 
Sir George Hayter, at Bisham Abbey. 

[Gent, Mng. 1824, i. 278; R. M. Calendar, ii, 
176; Burke’s Landed Gentry; private informa¬ 
tion.] E. M, L. 

VANSITTART, HENRY (1732-1770), 
governor of Bengal, born on 8 June 1732 at 
his father’s house in Ormond Street, Lon¬ 
don, was the third son of Arthur van Sittart 
of Skotlesbrook, Berkshire, by his wife 
Martha, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Sir John Stonhouse, hart., of Radley, Berk¬ 
shire, comptroller to the household of Queen 
Anne. Robert Vansittart [q. v.] was his 
elder brothor,nudhisyounger brother, George, 
was father of General George Henry Van- 
sittart [q. v.l and Vice-admiral Henry Van- 
sittavt fq. v.j 

The family is of Dutch origin and derive 
their name from the town of Sittart in Lim¬ 
burg. Henry’B ancestors removed to Julich, 
and afterwards to Danzig, whence his grand¬ 
father, Peter van Sittart (1861-1706), re¬ 
moved to London about 1670. Petor, who 
was a merchant adventurer, gained a large 
fortune by trade with the Baltic, the East 
Indies, and the South Seas. lie was a 
governor of the Russia Company, and a 
director of the East India Company. His 
fifth son, Arthur van Sittart (1691-1760) 
(father of the subject of the present notice), 
was also a director of the Russia Company, 
and a man of great wealth. He died at his 
residence near Reading on 16 Sopt. 1760. 

Henry Vansittart was educated at Read¬ 
ing grammar school and at Winchester Col¬ 
lege. lie was an unruly youth. His father, 
alarmed at his extravagances, compelled him 
at the age of thirteen to enter the service of 
the East India Company on the Madras esta¬ 
blishment. In the summer of 1745 he sailed 
for Fort St, Davids, where he was employed 
as a writer, and in the winter of next year 
(1746-7) took part in the defence of the place 
when the French made an abortive attack on 
it. lie was assiduous in his duties, and early 
mastered Persian, the tongue then employed 
in Indian diplomacy. While at Fort St. 
Davids he made the acquaintance of Clive, 
and a close friendship sprang up between 
them. In. 1760 Vansittart was promoted to 
the grade of factor, and in the following year 
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visited England. He Lad amassed a consider¬ 
able fortune, which be soon dissipated in 
gambling and riotous living. With his elder 
brothers, Arthur and Robert, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the graceless Society of the Franciscans 
of Medmenham. Returning to India, he was 
employed in 1764 and 1765 m embassies to 
the French East India Company, and for his 
services was promoted to the rank of junior 
merchant. In 1766 he was advanced to that 
of senior merchant, while acting as secretary 
and Persian translator to the secret commit¬ 
tee. In 1767 he took his seat in the council, 
and was appointed searcher of the sea-gate. 
In February 1760 he took part in the defence 
of Madras against the French under Lally. 

On 8 Nov. 1759, on Clive's recommenda¬ 
tion,he was appointed president of the council 
and governor of Fort William and the com¬ 
pany’s settlements in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa j but owing to the critical condition 
of affaii'3 at Fort St. George, where he was 
acting as governor ad interim, be did not 
arrive in Bengal until July 1760. Ilia pro¬ 
motion occasioned much discontent at Fort 
William, due, in part at least, to the fact 
that he was junior to any member of the 
council there, and a petition was drawn up 
by John Zephaniah Holwell [q. v.], the tem¬ 
porary governor, on 99 Dec. 1769, which 
was signed by the members of the council, 
remonstrating against his appointment, The 
directors, however, upheld Vansittart, and 
in a reply, dated 21 Jan. 1761, removed the 
petitioners from their official places. 

Vansittart arrived in Bengal at the end 
of July 1760. He found affairs embarrassed. 
Olive, by undertaking to assist the subadar 
in military matters, had entirely changed 
the position of the company in Bengal. By 
the treaty with the subadar, Mir Jafar, the 
company undertook to maintain a foi'CB under 
their own direction, but iu the subadar's pay, 
to be at his servieo wheu he should require 
it. The sum far its maintenance was after¬ 
wards fixed at a lakh of rupees a monlh. 
The new governor found this subsidy unpaid, 
the treasury empty, and the income of the 
presidency scarcely sufficient for the current 
expenses of Calcutta. Nothing was to be 
expected from Mir Jafar, who was alienated 
from the English, and who besides had en¬ 
tirely lost control of the administration. The 
death of his son Miran on 2 July 1760 plunged 
matters into inextricable confusion by re¬ 
moving the only man able to control the 
subadar's troops. Under these circumstances 
Vansittart resolved to place the administra¬ 
tion in the hands of Mil- Kfisim, Mir Jafar’s 
son-in-law, a man of undoubted ability and 
well affected to the English. On 2 Oot. 


1760 Vansittart proceeded to K4eimMz£r, 
and, finding Mir Jafar resolutely opposed to 
his plan, deposed him, and at his own request 
sent him to Calcutta. His successor, Mir 
Kasim, by a treaty previously concluded on 
17 Sept., assigned the revenues of the pro¬ 
vinces of Bardwan, Midnapur, and Chitta¬ 
gong for tho maintenance of the company’s 
troops, and placed them under English ad¬ 
ministration. 

In April 1761 a sorious difference arose 
between the English military and civil autho¬ 
rities. Mir Kiisim, on assuming authority, 
among others, summoned Ramnarain, the 
financial official of Patna and a protfigfi of 
the English, to give in a statemont of his 
accounts. This, however, Ramnarain, sup¬ 
ported by the military officers at Patna, 
Lieutenant-colonel (Sir) Eyre Coole (1726- 
1788) [q. v.l and Major John Carnac [q. v,], 
steadily evaded doing. Vansittart at first was 
fully disposed to protect, Ramnarain, and sent 
directions to Patna that if he made a state¬ 
ment of his accounts he was to be sheltered 
from attempts at extortion. Ramnarain, 
however, persistently evaded Mir Kasim’s 
demand, and, relying on tlio connivance of 
the English, aspired to independence. lie 
coined money in his own name, and Carnac, 
under pretence of protecting him, publicly, 
with an armed force, menaced and insulted 
Mir Kasim. Consequently Vansittart and 
the council recalled the two olficors, leaving 
Ramnarain at the discretion of Mir Kasim, 
by whom he was imprisoned and aftorwards 
put to death. 

Though harmony was thus established for 
the moment, the slate of affairs in Bengal 
was such that fresh disputes were inevitable. 
The company's servants were at that time 
allowed to engage in private trade, and the 
result was unfathomable corruption. By 
unjustifiably extending the privilege of trad¬ 
ing free of duty to cover internal as well as 
foreign trade, by granting ‘dustuoks’ or 
passports for their own and their servants’ 
goods, as well as for those of the oompany, 
and by insisting that their native agents 
should bo totally exempted from the suba- 
dar’s jurisdiction, the English officials had 
engrossed the entire business of the country, 
and had established on independent govern¬ 
ment by the side of the nabob’s. Vansittart 
set bis face against these abuses, but the 
authority of the president was extremely 
limited. He was little more than chairman 
of the council, •which dotermined all admini¬ 
strative action by a bare majority, lie had 
hardly begun to take remedial measures when 
a peremptory order from the directors dis¬ 
missed Rom their service three members of 
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the council for joining in Clive’s famous re¬ 
monstrance of 1759, and placed his party in 
a minority. In addition the change sent 
Ellis, Vansittart’s strongest opponent, to 
Patna 1 , the residence of the nabob. Under 
these circumstances matters took a serious 
turn. The company’s factors, annoyed at the 
restraint the nabob endeavoured to place on 
their exactions, retaliated by arresting his 
officers. Unable to afford redress, Vansittart 
endeavoured to pursue a policy of concilia¬ 
tion, and, while retaining the nabob's con¬ 
fidence, to soften the animosity of the coun¬ 
cil. After Warren Hastings, who had con¬ 
sistently supported Vansittart, had been des¬ 
patched in August 1762 on a preliminary 
mission of investigation, Vansittart, at the 
end of the year, taking Hastings as assistant, 
visited the nabob at Mungir, whither he had 
removed to avoidEllis. Vansittartcameto an 
agreement with him whereby the goods of 
servants of the company should pay a duty 
of nina per cent., a rate far below that levied 
on native traders (Olive's speech in the House 
of Commons, 30 March 1772). This arrange¬ 
ment was immediately repudiated by tha 
council on 1 March 1763, notwithstanding 
the protest of Vansittart and Warren Hast¬ 
ings, and the nabob, in exasperation, abolished 
the whole system of duties on internal trade. 
The council declared that his action was 
contrary to treaty obligations, and called on 
him to re-establish the customs. The suba- 
dar had long seen that a rupture was iuevi- 
table and had made preparations for war. 
Hostilities wero commenced by Ellis, who 
made an unjustifiable and unsuccessful attack 
on Patna, was taken prisoner, and put to 
death at Patna with other European captives. 
Mir Kasim, after some successes, was over¬ 
thrown by Major Thomas Adams (1780P- 
1764:) [q. v.], and sought refuge with the 
nawab of Oudh. Vansittart, chagrined at 
the manner in which his policy had been 
thwarted, resigned the presidency on the 
conclusion of the war (28 Nov. 1764), and 
left Calcutta in Deo, in 11,MH. Medway . 

He was assailed by liis opponents in Eng¬ 
land with great vehemence both before and 
after hie arrival. Clive, already aggrieved by 
the deposition of Mir Jafar, which he con¬ 
sidered a reversal of his policy, had been com¬ 
pletely alienatedfromVansittartbyapersonal 
quarrel, and Vansittart waB supported in 
the India House by Clive’s opponent, Law¬ 
rence Sulivon. In 1764 Vansittart trans¬ 
mitted to London copies of the political 
correspondence during his administration, 
which wore published by his friends under 
the title 1 Original Papers relative to the 
Disturbances m Bengal’ (London, 1764, 


2 vols. 8vo). Finding on hiB arrival that 
the court of directors would not grant him 
an interview, he republished the papers with 
a connecting narrative under the title 'A 
Narrative or the Transactions in Bengal 
from 1760 to 1764’ (London, 1766, 3 vole. 
8vo). The rough draft of the narrative, 
with corrections by Warren Hastings, is 

E reserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
rs. 29211). 

On 16 Marchl768Vansittart was returned 
to parliament for the borough of Reading. 
The reports sent home by Olive, who had 
been despatched to Bengal with extra¬ 
ordinary powers, justified him in the eyes of 
the company by exposing tho corruption 
existing among their servants in Bengal. 
Early in 1769 he was elected a director of 
the company. On 14 June 1789 he was ap¬ 
pointed, together with Luke Sorafton, a 
former official, and Francis Forde [q, r.J, to 
proceed to India with the title of supervisor, 
and with authority to examine every depart¬ 
ment of administration. The three super¬ 
visors sailed from Portsmouth in September 
1769 in the Aurora frigate, left Cape Town 
on 27 Dec., and were never heard of again 
{.Gent. Man. 1771 p. 237,1773 pp. 346, 403, 
1774 p. 85). William Falconer (1732-1769) 
[q. v.J, the author of the ‘Shipwreck,’ who 
was on board in the capacity of purser, 
perished with them. 

In 1764Vansittart was married to Emilia 
(<f. 1819), daughter of Nicholas Morse, go¬ 
vernor of Madras. By her he left five sons 
—Henry, Arthur, Robert, George, and 
Nicholas, created Baron Bexley (q. vj—and 
two daughters, Emilia and Sophia. In 1766 
Vansittart purchased the manors of Great 
and Little Fawley, Whatcombe, and Foxley 
in Berkshire, as well as a house at Green- 
wioh, which descended to his children. 
Owing chiefly to his quarrel with Clive, 
Vansittart has been unjustly treated by wri¬ 
ters on Indian history. His conduct in Bengal 
was far-sighted, and his dealings with the 
subadar were distinguished by statesmanlike 
moderation. On every question that arose 
his proceedings were in accordance with the 
principles to which his successors were even¬ 
tually obliged to conform, nnd hebeenvesLed 
with sufficient authority, his administration 
would have been brilliant, but, like Warren. 
Hastings at a later time, he found himself at 
the mercy of a hostile majority in the coun¬ 
cil, and was able only to indicate the right 
policy, not to carry it out, He was a good 
scholar and linguist, and was the author of 
several oriental translations. His son Henry 
afterwards transmitted several to the 1 Asia- 
tick Miscellany,’ besides others of his own. 
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A portrait of Vansittart, painted fey Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1767, is at Kirklea- 
tham Hall, Yorkshire, Another, painted by 
Reynolds in 1746, was engraved by Oousins 
and W. Reynolds; and a third, painted in 
1769, was formerly in the India House. A 
portrait by Hogarth, painted in 1762-3, as 
a Franciscan of Medmenham, is at Shottes- 
brook; and a half-length by Dance, painted 
in 1768, belong* to Lord Haldon. 

[Vansittart Papers ; Vansittait's Narrative ; 
Facts relating to the Treaty of Commerce lately 
concluded by Governor Vansittart without the 
consent of his Council, 1761; A Letter from 
certain Gentlemen of the Council at Bengal totho 
Secret Committee, containing reasons against 
the Revolntion in favour of Meir Cossim Aly 
Chan, 1784; An Address to the Proprietors of 
Best India Stock, 1764; A Vindication of Mr. 
Holwell’s Character by his Friends, 1764; A 
Defence of Mr. Vansittart’s Conduct, in con¬ 
cluding a treaty of commerce with Meir Cos'itn 
My Ohawn, 1764; Serafton’s Observations on 
Vansittart’s Narrative; A Letter from Vansittart 
to the Proprietors, 1767; Hulwell’s Address to 
Scrofton in Reply to his Observations on Van- 
sittart’s Narrative, 1767; Gleig’s Memoirs of 
IVarren Hastings, 1841, vol. i.; Malcolm’s Life 
of Lord Clive, 1836; Transactions in India, 
1785, pp. 89-50; Wilson’s Clive, 1890, in Eng¬ 
lish Man of Action; Mill's History of British 
India, ed. Wilson, 1830, vol. iii.; Gent. Mug. 
1764 pp. 61-6, 1767 pp. 79, 80, 84 ; MaUeson’u 
lord Clive, in Rulers of India; ElphinsLono's 
Rise ofthe British Power in India ; Cambridge’s 
Account of the War in India, 1762, pp. 79, 81, 
96; Broome’s History of the Bengal Army, 1851; 
Orme’a Military Transactions in Industun; Ve- 
relst’s View of the English Government in Ben¬ 
gal, 1772; Long’s Selections from the Records 
of Bengal, 1869, pp. 291, 297; Walpole’s George 
HI, ii. 445-6; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 
20-1; Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, ii. 367 ; 
P. Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British 
Power inlndia, 1837; J. TalboysWhoeler’sEurly 
Record of British India, 1878. ch. ix.l 

E.I. 0. 

VANSITTART, HENRY (1777-1848), 
vice-admiral, fifth son of George Vansittart 
(1746-1826) of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, 
who married, 24 Oet. 1767, Sarah, daughter 
ofthe Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, hart., was 
born in George Street, Hanover Square, on 
17 April 1777. George Henry Vansittart 
[q.v.l was his elder brother. Henry Vansit¬ 
tart [q, v.l, the governor of Bengal, was his 
uncle, and Nicholas, first baron Bexley [q. v.], 
his first cousin. Having been entered on the 
hooks of the Scipio, guardship in the Medway, 
in October 1788, he was afterwards nomi¬ 
nally in the Boyne, guardship in the Thames, 
and probably aotuafiy served in the Pegasus 


on the Newfoundland station in 1791. In 
1792 he was in the Hannibal, stationed at 
Plymouth, and in 1793 went out to the 
Mediterranean in. tlie Princess Roysl, 
fihip of Rear-admiral Goodall. During the 
siege of Toulon by the republican army he 
was severely wounded. After the evacua¬ 
tion of the place he was moved into L’Aigle, 
with Captain Samuel Hood, served at the 
siege of Oalvi, and was in October 1794 
moved into the Victory, in which he re¬ 
turned to England. On 21 Feb. 1796 he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Stately, 
in which he was present at the capture of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of tho Dutch 
squadron in Saldanha Bay [see Elphiw- 
stonb, George Keith, Viboouht Keith], 
He was then moved into the Monarch, El- 
phinstone’s flagship, and returned in her to 
England, He was next appointed to the 
Queen Charlotte, Keith’s flagship in the 
Channel; and on 80 May 1798 was pro¬ 
moted to be commander of the Hermes. 
From her he was moved to tho Bonetta, 
which he took out to Jamaica; ondon 13 Feb, 
1801 he was posted to tlie Abergavenny 
stationed at Port Royal. In July he returned 
to England in the Thunderer, and, after a 
few months on half-pay, was appointed, in 
April 1802 to the Magioienne, from which, 
in January 1803, he was moved to tho For- 
tunfie of 30 guns. For upwards of nine 
years he commanded this ship in tho North 
Sea, off Boulogne, in. tho Channel, in the 
West Indies, and in the Mediterranean, for 
the most part in active cruising and in con¬ 
voy service. In August 1812 ho was movod 
into the 74-gun ship Olarenco, till March 
1814. With the exception of a few months 
in 1801-2 he had served continuously from 
1791. He became a rear-admiral on 22 July 
1880, vice-admiral on 23 Nov. 1811, and died 
on 21 March 1843 at his scat, Eastwood, 
Woodstock, Canada. Ho married, in 1809, 
Mary Charity (if, 1884), daughter of the 
Rev. John Pennefather, and left issue. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr.iii. (vol. ii. pt. i.) 
329; O’Byrno’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Service book 
in Public-Record Office; Burke’s Landed Gontry, 
1898, ii. 1613; Gent. Mag. 1843, i. 110.1 

J, K, L« 

VANSITTABT, NICHOLAS, first 
Baeon Bexley (1766-1861), chancellor of 
the exchequer, born on 29 April 1700 in Old 
Burlington Street, London, was tho fifth 
son of Honry Vansittart (1732-1770) [q. v.], 
governor of Bengal, by Emilia, daughter of 
Nicholas Morse, governor of Madras, _ On 
his father being lost at sea in 1770, Nicho¬ 
las was placed under the guardianship of 
his uncles, Sir Robert Palk [q. v.] and As- 
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thur Vansittart. He was educated at Mr. 
Gilpin’s school at Cheam, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
29 March 1784, and graduated B, A. 1787 and 
M.A. 1791. On 18 June 1814 he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. Becoming 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 21 April 
1788, he was called to the bar 26 May 1791, 
and went the northern circuit for about a 
year, but newer devoted himself to his pro¬ 
fession. He was elected a bencher of Lin¬ 
coln's Inn on 12 Nov. 1812. In London he 
at first associated with a somewhat gay set in 
fashionable society, but soon turned seriously 
to politics and proved himself a useful pam¬ 
phleteer in support of Pitt’s government. In 
1798 he published 1 Reflections on the Pro¬ 
priety ox an Immediate Peace,’ in which he 
maintained the necessity for the war, and 
the folly of trusting to an uncertain peace, 
In 1794 and 1796 he defended Pitt's finance 
in ‘ A Reply to the Letter addressed to Mr. 
Pitt by Jasper Wilson,’ and in ‘ Letters to 
Mr. Pitt on the Conduct of the Bank Direc¬ 
tors ;' and in 1796 he published 1 An Inquiry 
into the State of the Finances of Great 
Britain, in Answer to Mr. Morgan’s Faots 
respecting the State of tho War and the 
Actual Debt.’ Having thus shown himself 
likely to be useful to the government in the 
House of Commons, he was returned as M.P. 
for Hastings on 26 May 1796, and continued 
to sit in the house for the next twenty-six 
years, being returned for Old Rarum on 
12 July 1802, Helston on 3 Nov. 1800, East 
Grinstead on 8 June 1813, and for Harwich 
on 6 Oot. 1812, in possession of whioh scat 
he remained until he was made a peer. From 
almost the commencement to the end of his 
parliamentary career he attached himself to 
Addington. He had joined as cornet iul797 
the City of London and Westminster Light 
Horse Volunteers, a fashionable regiment in 
whioh he was promoted lieutenant in 1798 
and captain in 1799. 

In February 1801, under the Addington ad¬ 
ministration, Vansittart was selected to con¬ 
duct the special mission to Copenhagen; his 
instructions fromLord Hawkesuury [see Jen- 
junsoit, Chables, Eael of Livdepool] were 
to make clear the position of England, and to 
detach thoco urt ofDenmark from the northern 
alliance. Ilis mission was unsuccessful, Den¬ 
mark resenting too keenly the lengths to 
which the claim to searoh neutral vessels for 
contraband of war had been oarried, and on 
16 March Vansittart applied for his passports 
{of. Addit. MS. 3128§)_, In March, after 
his return, he was appointed joint secretary 
of the treasury, ana held this office with 
credit till the resignation of the ministry on 


20 April 1804, He was fortunate in possess¬ 
ing a good friend in the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who warmly recommended him in July 
to both the king and Pitt as secretary for 
Ireland. Pitt objected to him at first as 
being likely to alarm the catholics, and as 
not being a sufficiently good debater in the 
house {Addit. MS. 31229, f. 130); but at 
the beginning of January 1805 he received 
the appointment, and was admitted member 
of the privy council on 14 Jan. His short 
term of Irish office was undistinguished, and 
he failed to find himself in complete accord 
with the lord lieutenant Lord Hordwioke 
[seo Yobkb, Philip, third Eabl] (ib. 81230, 
if. 109, 119). Addington ([now Lord Sid- 
moutli) left the administration in July 1806, 
and Vansittart followed his example in Sep¬ 
tember. On Grenville’s administration fol¬ 
lowing the death of Pitt, Vansittart again 
took the secretaryship to the treasury, coming 
in as one of Sidmouth’B friends, and during 
this period of his office was the first to 
summon Nathan Meyer Rothschild [q. v.] to 
the assistance of the treasury. In March 
1807 he resigned, with his chief, Sidmouth, 
just before the break-up of the administra¬ 
tion. In the session of 1809, during the 
debate on the resumption of cash payments, 
he proposed and carried without opposition 
thirty-eight resolutions relating to the total 
war expenditure, sinking fund, and the im¬ 
ports and exports of the United Kingdom, 
and declaring that the national resources 
were sufficient to provide for the defence, 
independence, and honour of the country 
( Hansard, xiv. 1147), He had now so esta¬ 
blished his reputation as a financier that in 
October 1809 Perceval, hoping to secure 
Sidmouth’s followers without their leader, 
offered the chancellorship of the exchequer 
to Vansittart. He, however, refused to desert 
his chief {Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 8 ; 
Walpole, Life of Perceval, ii. 47), and was 
tho first of five to whom the office was on 
this occasion ineffectually offered. Despite 
his refusal, ho remained on very friendly 
terms with Perceval. 

On the report of the bullion committee in 
May 1811 Vansittart took the leading part 
in defeating Francis Horner's resolutions in 
favour of the resumption of cash payments, 
and proposed in their place, on 18 May, four¬ 
teen resolutions drawn up by the request 
of Perceval, to the effect that an immediate 
resumption was inexpedient, and that the 
restriction in cash payments had no connec¬ 
tion with the unfavourable state of the ex¬ 
changes, The third resolution, which affirmed 
that the promissory notes of the bank of 
England were, held in public estimation to 
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be equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, 
brought upon the author a good deal of 
ridicule. Notwithstanding Canning's de¬ 
claration that no assembly of reasonable men 
could be persuaded to give their concurrence, 
all the resolutions -were passed. On Sidmouth 
eventually joining the Perceval administra¬ 
tion, Vansittart was at first suggested as lord 
treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland (Ooeohesteb, Diary, ii. 372); 
but the assassination of the prirno minister 
on 11 May gave him a chance of higher office, 
and he -was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer on 20 May 1812. 

Vansittart came into office at one of the 
most embarrassing periods in the history of 
English finance. The plan of his first budget, 
which was presented on 17 Juno 1812, was 
due to his predecessor; but Vansittart made 
new proposals for taxation, preferring addi¬ 
tions to the existing taxes on male servants, 
carriages, horses, dogs, agricultural and trade 
horses,to Perceval’s proposed tax on private 
brewing establishments. On S March 1813 
he brought forward, in a number of resolu¬ 
tions in the House of Commons, a‘ new plan 
of finance ’ (published 1813 under title * The 
Outlines of a Plan of Finance’), dealing 
with the sinking fund. Under this plan, by 
repealing portions of the sinking fund bill, 
42 George III, c. 71, it was believed the great 
advantage could he secured of keeping in 
reserve in time of peace the means of fund¬ 
ing a large sum in case of renewed hostili¬ 
ties. The plan was adversely criticised by 
Huskisson, and Tierney said he was war¬ 
ranted in asserting that he had not met a 
single man who understood it; but the re¬ 
solutions were agreed to seriatim on 26 Maroh 
1813 {Hansard, xxv. 360). This scheme 
was tie first specimen of similar contri¬ 
vances by Vansittart, all burdened with 
mysterious complications, which, after first 
winning from the public a puzzled admira¬ 
tion for the ability of their author, eventu ally 
broughthim into disrepute. The main feature 
in the budget of 1813 waB a general twenty- 
five per cent, increase of the customs to raise 
an extra 1,000,000/. required by the ‘new 
plan of finanoe.’ 

Hopes of relief to the burdened taxpayers 
which the peace excited were disappointed 
by the budget of 1814. The chancellor of 
the exchequer found himself obliged not only 
to maintain the war taxes, 20,600,000/. in 
amount,but also to raise immense loans for the 
einking fund, which he insisted on main¬ 
taining. The difficulty of providing suffi¬ 
cient specie for the wants of the army and 
for the payment of foreign subsidies was 
successfully met by employing Eothschild ■ 


to collect with great secrecy bullion for the 
continent {Addit. MS. 81231, f. 14). During 
Castlereagh’s absence in Paris in 1816 the 
administration was represented by Vansittart 
in the commons, Ilo somewhat prema¬ 
turely on 28 Fob. 1816 explained what new 
taxes were about to take the place of the 
property tax (speech published m the Pam¬ 
phleteer, No.xi.); but tho escape of Napoleon 
made provision necessary in the budget of 
14 June 1816 for the enormous expenditure 
of 79,803,300/., which was again met by a 
renewal of the waT taxes and llio issue of 
further loans. In this year tho taxation of 
this country reached an unprecedented total. 

On 12 Feb. 1816, in committeo of supply, 
the chancellor of the exchequer preaentod his 
financial policy for a period of pence. This 
was to consist of a diminution of taxation 
and ‘a system of measures for the support 
of public credit.’ ITis proposal, however, 
to reduce instead of abolish tho properly tax 
was treated as a breach of good faitli, the 
contention being that it was ontiroly a war 
tax. Numerous petitions strengthened dis¬ 
content existing m the house, and the mini¬ 
ster’s motion for tho continuance of tho tax 
was rejected on 18 March (Hansard, pp. 33, 
481). Vansittart thus found himself de¬ 
prived of 7,000,000/. of revenue on which 
he had calculated; and on 20 March, owing 
to the pressure of the count ry monitors, ho an¬ 
nounced the discontinuance of the war malt 
tax. The loss of 2,700,000/. from this source, 
and about 1,000,000/. from other duties re- 

E ealed, he appears to have regarded as of 
ttle consequence, ‘as recourse to tho money 
market was now necessary.’ To mako up for 
the loss of taxes producing some 18,000,000/., 
he made additions to tho post duos and oxcise, 
and a considerable increase ou tho soap (ex. 
For this last ho was caricatured as ‘Startling 
Betty ’ by appearing in tho wash-tub. Pay¬ 
ment of debt by the sinking fund to the 
amount of more than 14,000,000/. was in 
the budget provided for as usual by further 
loans. 

In the debates on the consolidation of the 
British and Irish oxehoquers, Vansittart 
thought himself precluded from talcing part 
as an interested party; he was strongly in 
favour of the consolidation, which was aerreed 
to on 20 May 1816. 

A new method of raising monoy was pro- 
ounded in his budget speech of 14 May 
818. He proposed the Issue of 27.000,000/. 
at three and a half in the place or a similar 
amount of three-per-cent* stcok, and recom¬ 
mended this unusual process as. not in¬ 
creasing the nominal)capitali of the debt, 
and as affording facilities in the future for a 
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reduction of the four and fire per cents. 
The methods of the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer began now to be subjected to severe 
criticism. On the debate (2 Feb. 1819) on 
the continuance of the Bank Restriction 
Act, Tierney attacked the whole conduct of 
Vansittart’s finance, asserting that the mini¬ 
ster added to the debt by exchequer bills as 
fast as he reduced it by the sinking fund. 

The budget of 1819 was framed on the 
principle enunciated in the regent’s speech 
for the year, that a clear available surplus 
of 5,000,0001. ought to bo applied annually 
to the reduction of the national debt. To 
effect this Vansittart proposed a consolida¬ 
tion of the customs and increased taxation 
to the extent of 8,190,000!., and to make up 
his deficiency availed himself of the simpler 
method of borrowing 12,000,0001. from the 
16,000,0001. applicable under the sinking 
fund to the reduction of the debt (Hansard, 
xl. 804, 912, 974). The same policy was 
continued in 1820 and 1821, the require¬ 
ments of the exchequer being provided for 
by borrowing from, the sinking fund and 
issuing much smaller now loans, the chan¬ 
cellor clinging to some maintenance of tbs 
sinkingfund, first for thesake of public credit, 
and secondly to prevent undue fluctuations 
in tlie price of stock. The heavy increase, 
however, of taxation in times of peace began 
to make Vansittart universally unpopular 
in the country (Buoxiugham, Memoirs of 
the Court during tlie 1iegency, ii. 327), and 
on 14 June 1821 a motion for the repeal of 
the tax on horses employed in agriculturo 
was carried against him iu the house. 

The conversion of the navy five per cents 
to a four-per-cent, stock, the most successful 
piece of finance with which Vansittart can 
be credited in his long term of office, was 
carried into effect without much difficulty 
in 1822. By this operation 1051. of the 
new stock was given for each 1001. of the 
old, and an annual saving of 1,140,0001. was 
thus effected at the cost of an addition of 
7,000,0001. to the capital debt of this country. 
A. similar arrangement for the conversion of 
the Irish five per cents was executed with 
equal facility the same year. The financial 
plan which Vansittart produced the sameyear 
for relieving in some degree the immediate 
burden of military and naval pensions was, 
however, from tho first doomed to complete 
failure. His proposition was to grant to 
contractors a fixed annuity for forty-five 
years, oaloulated at about 2,800,0001,, while 
the coutraotors for the annuity were to pay 
sums sufficient to meet the pensions due 
during a term of forty-five years. In other 
words, the plan woe simply the contracting 


for annual loans for the next fifteen years, 
which were to be repaid by a gradually in¬ 
creasing annuity continuing for thirty years 
after the expiration of the first fifteen years 
(Hansard, new ser. vii. 787-58). This 
scheme, ingenious only in its unnecessary 
complication, ‘ the most curious specimen of 
the most ruinous species of borrowing that 
the wit of man could devise ’ (Annual JReg. 
1822, p. 182), after being completely exposed 
by Ricardo, Brougham, and Hume, but yet 
accepted by the house, happily could not be 
earned into effect, as no capitalists were 
ready to accept the risk. Subsequently 
(24 Slay 1822) very considerable modifica¬ 
tions wore made in the plan, under which 
trustees were nominated to lend specified 
sums for fifteen veers, to be raised by ex¬ 
chequer bills on the sale of annuities. Here, 
however, there was obvious waste in ap¬ 
pointing trustees to sell annuities and ex¬ 
chequer bills while the commissioners wore 
being employed at the same time under the 
8iukmg fund. For this extravagance Van- 
eittart made Borne amends by the passing of 
an aet under which the salaries of all civil 
servants were considerably reduced, and a 
provision for superannuation made by reserv¬ 
ing a percentage out of each salary (8 Geo. IV, 
c. 113). He attempted to conciliate public 
opinion by proposing, in his last budget, the 
immediate reduction of the tax on salt from 
fiftcenpence to twopence per hundredweight. 
But the 1 plan of finance'had destroyed any 
remaining confidence placed in him, and his 
retirement from office (December 1822) was 
regarded with relief even by hiB own friends 
(EtJOXiNGiiAM, Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV, i. 405). The spiteful story that 
he was dismissed by a letter from Lord 
Liverpool's secretary (Oolohbbier, Diary, 
vol. iii. 6 Feb. 1828) is, however, absolutely 
untrue. Lord Liv orpool wrote to him (14Dec. 

of the cabinet in order to inolude Huskisson 
and Robinson, and at the same time offered 
him the chancellorship of the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster and a seat iu the cabinet ( Addit . MS. 
81232, f. 204), Vansittart accepted this new 
arrangement without hesitation, and on 
1 March 1823 was created Baron Bexley of 
Bexley in Kent, and awarded a pension of 
8,0001. per annum. In the debates in the 
House of Lords he took an occasional but 
not important part. He moved the Spital- 
fields weavers bill on 10 July 1828, which 
had been framed by Huskisson to repeal the 
Spitalfielde acts, and voted with Liverpool 

§ !4 May 1824) for the second reading of the 
nglish Roman catholic elections bill. He 
accepted Canning’s invitation to retain his 
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office in the new cabinet (January 1828) 
but was omitted from the DuIcb of ‘Welling¬ 
ton’s administration, and did not again secure 
office. 

During the remainder of his long life 
Bexley took an active part in aid of religious 
and charitable societies, being for many years 
president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Mission and a strong supporter of the Church 
Missionary and Prayer Book and Homily 
societies. He also materially assisted in the 
foundation and the promotion of the in¬ 
terests of King's College, London. He died 
on 8 Feb. 1861 at Foot’s Cray in Kent, when 
his peerage became extinct. lie married, 
22 July 1806, Catharine Isabella, second 
daughter of William Eden, first baron Auck¬ 
land fq. v.l She died without issue on 
10 Aug. 1810. 

The remarkable feature in Vansittart’b po¬ 
litical career is that he held for twelve years 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer, 
though possessing no special qualifications, 
at perhaps the most difficult financial period 
in English history. Despite, however, his 
weak points as an economist and financier, 
he could justly boast that he left the coun¬ 
try in possession of a surplus revenue of 
7,000,0001. A mild-mannered man, most in¬ 
effective in debate, he yet had many friends, 
and his mediocre abilities with accommo¬ 
dating and moderate views probably account 
for his holding office from 1801 to 1828 with 
the exception of only two years. He took 
a keen interest in foreign politics, and main¬ 
tained a lengthy correspondence withD’Iver- 
nois and Generals Miranda and Dumourier, 
which is preserved among his papers in the 
British Museum. 

Vansittart was a high steward ofllarwich, 
a director of Greenwich Hospital, a F.R.S, 
and F.S.A.; andreceivedthefreedomof the 
city of Edinburgh on 2 March 1814. 

There are numerous portraits of Vansit¬ 
tart. Two by William Owen now hang re¬ 
spectively in the. Guildhall, Harwich, and 
in the hall of Christchurch, Oxford. Of two 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, one (en¬ 
graved by Dean) is at Foot’s Gray, and the 
other at Kirkleatham. A fifth portrait, by 
Stephanoff, was engraved by Scriven. A. 
sixth, by Rand, now at Foot’s Cray, was 
engraved by 0. Turner. A crayon portrait 
by Zornlin is in the National Portrait Gal¬ 
lery. 

[Hansard’s Debates; Annual Register; Times, 
IQFeb. 1851; (lent. Mag.; Dowell’s History of 
Taxation; Buxton’s Finance and Polities; Mar- 
tinean's Hist, of Thirty Years’ Peace; "Walpole’s 
Hist, of England; E. Hsrries’s Memoir of J. C. 
Herries; nine volumes of Vansittart Papers in 


Eribi&h Museum (Addit. MSS. 31220-37), be¬ 
queathed by Lord Bexlay; information supplied 
by C. N, Vansittart, esq.J W. C-n, 

VANSITTART, ROBERT (1728-1789), 
regies professor of civil law at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, born on 28 Dec. 1728 in London at 
Great Ormond Street, was tho socond son of 
Arthur van. Sittart of Shottesbrook, Berk¬ 
shire, by his wifo Martha, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Stonhouso, bart., of Radley, Berk¬ 
shire, comptroller of the household to Quean 
Anne. Henry Vansittart [q. v.], governor 
of Bengal, was his younger nroi lior. 

Robert was educated at Reading and at 
Winchester. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 3 April 1746, was elected 
o fellow of All Souls’ College, and graduated 
B.O.L. in 1751 and D.O.L. in 1767. In 
1768 he was called to the bar by tlie Bociely 
of the Inner Temple. On 17 May 1700 ho 
was nominated high steward of Monmouth, 
in 1703 recorder of Maidenhead, in 1701 re¬ 
corder of Newbury, and in 1770 recordor of 
Windsor. In 1707 he was appointed by tho 
crown regius professor of civil law in the 
university of Oxford, a post which ho held 
till his death. For some years previous to 
his appointment he performed the duties of 
public orator for bis predecessor, Robert 
Jenner, 

Vansittart was on intimate terms with 
the painters George ICnapton and nogavlh, 
as well as with the poets Paul Whitehead 
and Cowper. In Italy he met Goethe, who 
named a character in one of his comodies 
after him. lie was a friend of Dr, John¬ 
son, who regarded him with much affection, 
and who was invited to visit Indin with 
him by his brother Ilenry. In 1769, in a 
festive moment, Dr. Johnson, whilo on a 
visit to Oxford, propo«od that they should 
scale the walls of All Souls’logoi her. On 
another occasion, while VansiLtart was 
edifying Boswell with a lengthy story of a 
flea, Johnson burst in with ‘It is a pity, 
sir, that you have nob seen a lion; lor a 
flea has taken you such a time that a lion 
must have served you for a twelve-month.’ 

Vansittart, who was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 4 June 17(57, 
amused his leisure with antiquarian studies. 
In the year of his election he edited ’ Certain 
Ancient Tracts concerning the Management 
of Landed Property ’ (London, 8vo), which 
consisted of reprints of Gentian Ilervet’s 
translation of ' Xenophon’s Treatise of the 
Households,’ 1634; Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
bert’s ‘ Boke of Husbandry,’ 1634; and Sir 
Anthony Fitzlierbert’s ‘ Surveyinge,’ 1639. 

Vansittart was a man of licentious and 
debauched habits, and, like his brother Henry* 
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Van Somer 

was a member of tbe ‘ Franciscans of Med- 
menbam, 1 otherwise known as the 1 Hell-fire 
Olub.’ To this society he presented with 
great pomp a baboon sent from India by 
Henry, to which Sir Francis Dashwood was 
accustomed to administer the eueharist at 
their meetings. Vansittart died at Oxford, 
unmarried, on 31 Jan. 1789, and was buriod 
in a vault in the chapel of All Souls’ Col¬ 
lege. In person he was tall and very thin, 
and the members of tbo Oxford bar gave tbe 
name of ‘ Counsellor Van 1 to a sharp-pointed 
rock on the river Wye from a fancied re¬ 
semblance (see Br.ooiil'iD-CD, Banks of Wye, 
1823, p. 23). 

Two portraits of Vansittart exist: one by 
Hogarth representing him as a young man, 
with a kerchief in the colours of the 1 Fran¬ 
ciscans,’ wound in turban fashion over the 
head, embroidered with the motto ‘Love 
and Friendship; ’ the other, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, depicting him in later life. 
Both were formerly in the Shotteshrook col¬ 
lection. 

[Manuscript mamoir kindly furnished by Mr. 
0. N. Vansittart; Vansittart Pnppis; Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, ad. Hill, i. 348, ii. 194, v. 400; 
Piozzi Letters, i. 191, 197; Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, i. 880; Hill’s Johnsonian 
Miscellanies, ii. 880-1 ; St. James’s Chronicle, 
17 Sept. 1768; Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, 

i. 143-4; Boswelliaua, p. 270; Leslie and 
Taylor's Life und Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

ii. 27, 28; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1718-1880; 

Gent. Mag. 1789, i. 182.] E. I. 0. 

YAH SOMER, PAUL (1676-1021), 

f ortrait-painter, was born at Antwerp in 
676. An elder brother, Bernard Van Somer, 
was entered in the guild of St. Luke at 
Antwerp in 1688 as the pupil of Philippe 
Lisort, but there is no trace of Paul Van 
Somer having become a member of the guild. 
The two brothers, according to the historian 
of art, Karel Yan Mander, were in 1004 
residing at Amsterdam, botli in good esteem 
for portrait-painting and other branches of 
the art. Paul was then a bachelor, but 
Bernard had married in Italy the daughter 
of Arnold Mytens, who was probably re¬ 
lated to Daniel Mytens [q. v.], for so many 
years Van Somer's rival as a portrait-painter 
in England. It is uncertain when he came 
over to England. A portrait of Christian IV, 
king of Denmark, at Hampton Court, is 
dated 1606, and it is possible that lie oame 
over in that king’s train, as lie semes 
always to have been the favourite painter 
of James I’s oonsort, Anne of Denmark, and 
her household, Van Somer is chiefly known 
by a number of full-length portraits, both 
male and female, which are of great intorest 
VOt. xx. 
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historically from the carefully rendered de¬ 
tails of the costume, resembling very much 
the portraits by the great Spanish painter, 
Sanchez Ooello. They are sometimes, when 
not signed, with difficulty distinguished 
from those by Mytens of a similar character. 
Speaking generally, those by Van Somer 
are more ireely handled, and are richer in 
colour, showing a strong predilection for 
deep reds and browns. Van Somer also fre¬ 
quently introduced a piece of landscape or 
a view of a building into the background, 
A portrait of Anne of Denmark in hunting 
dross, with her dogs, painted iu 1617, and 
now at Hampton Court, has a view of Oat- 
lnnds in the background, another of the 
same queen has a view of Inigo Jones's 
fapade at St. Paul’s Cathedral. A portrait 
of James I, painted in 1019-20, also at 
Hampton Court, huB a view of the newly 
erected bnuquetiug-kousa at Whitehall in 
the background. Two interesting portraits 
of the Earl and Countess of Arundel, in the 
possession of the Duke of Norfolk, painted 
m 1618, show views of the earl’s picture 
gallery and collections of marbles. A fine 
portrait of Henry, prince of Wales, formerly 
at Blenheim Palace, is in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. Among other important por¬ 
traits by Van Somer are those or Sir Simon 
Weston (1608); William Herbert, third earl 
of Pembroke (1017, engraved by Simon Van 
de Posse); Henry Wriothesley,earl of South¬ 
ampton (engraved by Simon'Van de Passe); 
Francis Bacon, viscount St. Albans (at 
Gorhambury); Sir Thomas Lyttelton (1621, 
at Hagley); Robert Carr, earl of Ancrum 
(1619); and others. There is a fine series 
of paintings by Van Somer at Ditchlev, the 
seat of Viscount. Billon, representing ladies 
of Anne of Denmark’s court. Von Somer 
died iu London, and was buried on 6 Jan. 
1621 in St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It has 
been stated that his descendants romaiued 
in London and established o carpet manu¬ 
factory. A portrait by Van Somer of him¬ 
self was formerly at Ham nouse. 

It is uncertain whether the mezzotint en¬ 
gravers Jan and Paul Van Somer belonged 
to this family. Jan Van Somer lived in 
Amsterdam, but his brother, Paul Van 
Somer, came to London in 1674, and lived in 
Newport Street, Soho, where ue published 
many mezzotint engravings, and died in 1094. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num); Van Mander^ Vies des Poiutroa, ed. 
Hymans; Do Piles's Lives of the Painters.] 

L. 0, 

YAH SON, JAN FRANS (FRANCIS), 
sometimes erroneously written Van Zqon 
( 1668-1718 P), painter, born at Antwerp on 



Van Straubenzee * 

18 Aug. 1668, was son of Joris Van Son 
(1628-1687), a well-known painter of flowers 
and still life in that city, whose paintings 
are frequently to be met with in collections. 
His mother’s name was Cornelia Van Ileu- 


\6 Van Straubenzee 

Brigadier-general Patriok Lindosay against 
Kurg (Coorg). Morltnra, the capital, was 
found undefended, and occupied on 6 April, 
the raja surrendering in person on the lOlb, 
when Van Straubonzoo returned with his 



also patronised by Charles liobartes, earl of 
Radnor, who had a great number of Van 
Son’s paintings in bis house in St. James'B 
Square. Some of Van Son’s paintings were 
of considerable size. He lived for some time 
in Long Acre, but Anally in St. Albans 
Street, St. James’s, where he died, about 
1718. He sometimes introduced his own 
portrait into his paintings. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
uum; De Piles’s Lives of the Painters; Van den 
Branden's Antwerpsehe Schildersehool.] L. C. 

TAN STRAUBENZEE, Sin CHARLES 
THOMAS (1812-1892), general, colonel of 
the 39th foot (Dorsetshire regiment), second 
son of Major Thomas Van Straubenzee, royal 
artillery, and of Ms wife Maria, youngest 
daughter of Major Henry Bowen of the 2nd 
royal veteran battalion, was bom in Malta 
on 17 Feb. 1812. His great-grandfather, 
Philip “William Cosimir van Straubenzee, 
captain in the Dutch guards, came to Eng¬ 
land about 1746, was naturalised by act of 
parliament, married Jane, only daughter of 
Dhohnely Turner of Kirkleatham, Yorkshire, 
by Jane, granddaughter and sole heir of Sir 
Henry Marwood, hart., ofBuskby Hall, York¬ 
shire, and died in 1706. He had a younger 
brother, General A. Van Straubenzee, who 
was governor of Zutphen in 1798, Ilis third 
son, Charles Spencer, married a granddaugh¬ 
ter of Sir George Vane of Raley, and had 
seven sons in the British army and navy j of 
these, the eldest, Henry, succeeded a grand- 


On 27 Aug. 1843 ho was promoted to ho 
regimental major, and in tho autumn his regi¬ 
ment joined the army of exercise assembled 
at Agra in consequenco of the state of ail'airs 
at Gwalior. Early in Docombov ho marohed 
with it under Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) 
Gough [q. v.] against Kindia. Ho distin¬ 
guished himself at tho battle of Maharajpur 
on 29 Dec., when tho 39th foot, supported 
by the 56th native infantry, drove tlio onomy 
from their guns into tho villngo, tho soono 
of a sanguinary conflict; later tho regimont 
in a gallant, charge carried tlio entrenched 
main position at Ohoudft, when tho com¬ 
manding officer of tho regiment, was despe¬ 
rately wounded, and Van Straubenzee, suc¬ 
ceeding to tho temporary command, brought 
it out of action aft or capturing two standards 
from tho enemy. Van Straubonzoo was men¬ 
tioned by Gough in dospatclios for Iub con¬ 
duct at Maharajpur, was specially brought 


subject of this memoir. 

Charles Thomas Van Straubenzee received 
a commission as ensign in the Ceylon rifles 
on 28 Aug. 1828, and arrived in Ceylon in 
June the following year. He was promoted 
to be lieutenant in the 89th foot on 22 Feb. 
188S. He joined his new regiment at Ban- 


te expedition under 



duct at Maliarajpur, was specially brought 
to the notice of tho commander-in-chief for 
services at Gwalior, and received tho bronze 
star. lie was promoted to bo brevet lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel on 30 April 1844, 

On 80 Aug. 1844 Van Straubenzee ex¬ 
changed into tho 13tli .Prince Albert’s light 
infantry, and, returning with it in July 1815, 
was quartered at Walmor, Ho took part in 
the ceremony of presentation of new colours 
to it by Prince Albert on 13 Aug. 1846 at 
Portsmouth, On 28 Aug. he exchanged into 
the 3rd ‘huffs,’ and accompanied his now 
regiment to Ireland in October. In April 
1861 he embarked with tho battalion for 
Malta, and on 11 Nov. was promoted to be 
regimental liouteuant-colonel to command it. 
On 20 June 1864 be was promoted to be 
brevet colonel. 

On 12 No v. Van Straubenzee took the regi¬ 
ment to tho Piraeus in connection with tlie 
war with Russia, TIo was mado a colonel 
on the staff on 16 Nov. to command the 
British contingent in Greece. Ho remained 
at the Piraeus until 23 March 1856, when 
the ‘buffs’ were relieved by the 91st foot, 
and he returned with them to Malta. The 
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British minister at Athens wrote to Lord 
Clarendon on 4 April 1855, mentioning in 
the most complimentary terms the conduct 
of the 1 buffs ’ while at the Pirseus, 

On 14 April Van Straubenzee sailed with 
his battalion for the Crimea, and joined the 
division of Sir Colin Campbell. On 11 May 
he was made brigadier-general. His brigade, 
consisting of the ‘ buffs,’ the Slst and the 
72nd regiments, was posted to the right at¬ 
tack, and he commanded it in the fight at 
the Quarries on 7 June. On 30 July he was 
appointed to command the first brigade of 
the light division, and took port in both 
assaults on the Redan, was wounded in that 
of 8 Sept., and was mentioned in despatches 
(London Qaxette, 3 Oct. 1856). Van Strau¬ 
benzee returned home in July 1856. For 
hie services he was made a companion of the 
order of the Bath, military division, and an 
officer of the legion of honour. He received 
the British war medal with clasp, the Sar¬ 
dinian and Turkish medals, the third class 
of the order of the Medjidie, and waB pro¬ 
moted to be a temporary major-gBneral on 
24 July 1866. On the 29th ox the some 
month he was appointed to command the 
infantry brigade at Dublin, 

On 20 Sept. 1867 Van Straubenzee was 
gazetted to the command of a brigade in the 
expedition to China under Lieutenant-general 
Thomas Ashbumham, having already sailed 
in June for Hong Kong. Many of the troops 
deBlined for China were diverted to India on 
account of the mutiny, and in November 
Ashbumham and his staff also left Hong 
Kong for India, leaving Van Straubenzee in 
command of the British land forces in China, 
In December the available troops from the 
garrison of Hong Kong were conveyed by the 
fleet to the Canton river, and the Island of 
Hainan was occupied. Van Straubenzee ar¬ 
rived on 22 Dec., and the attack on Canton 
by the allied naval and military forces of 
England and France was commenced by a 
bombardment on 28 Dec., and on 5 Jan. 
1858 the city was takon. On 19 June Van 
Straubenzee was made a kuight-eommander 
of the Bath (military division) for his ser¬ 
vices. ne was promoted to be major-general 
on the establishment on 11 Aug, 1859. He 
received the war medal and clasp. On 
16 April 1800 he was compelled by ill-health 
to resign Ms command, and returned to Eng¬ 
land, 

On 7 April 1862 Van Straubenzee took up 
the command of a division of the Bombay 
army at Ahmadnbad. He was appointed 
colonel of the 47th foot on 81 May 1866. 
In this year he was temporarily in command 
of the Bombay army, pending the arrival 


of Sir Robert Cornelia Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala) Tq. v.J He re¬ 
turned to England on 16 Feb. 1866, was 
transferred to the colonelcy of the 89th foot 
on 8 Deo. 1867, and was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant-general on 27 March 1868. 

On 3 June 1872 Van Straubenzee was 
appointed governor and commander-in-chief 
at Malta, and waspromotedto be general on 
29 April 1875. He held the government of 
Malta for six years, was made a grand cross 
of the Bath (military division) on 29 May 
1875. lie returned to England in June 
1878. He retired from the service on a 
pension on 1 July 1881, and settled at Bath. 
He died, without issue, on 10 Aug. 1892, and 
was buried in the Bathwiok cemetery. Van 
Straubenzee married, on 18 Nov. 1841, Char¬ 
lotte Louisa, youngest daughter of General 
John Luther Richardson of the East India 
Company’s service, and of the Oramond 
family j she survived him. 

[Wur Office Records; Despatches; Cannon’s 
Historical Records of the 30th or the Dorset¬ 
shire Regiment of Foot, and of the 3rd Regi¬ 
ment, 'The Buflh;’ RnsBeU’e War from the 
Death of Lord Region to the Evacuation of the 
Crimea, 1866; Lane-Poole’s Life of Sir Harry 
Parkos ; private sources; Burke’s Landed Gen¬ 
try, ii.] R.H. V. 

VAN VOERST, ROBERT (1690-1680), 
engraver, was bom in 1506 at Amheim in 
Holland, and studied at Utrecht under Crispin 
da Passe the elder. Some small plates of 
animals hy him, which appeared in Passe’s 
‘ La Lumiitre de laPeinture,’ 1648, were pro¬ 
bably executed at this period. He came to 
England in 1628, and during the next few 
years engraved portraits of the queen of 
Bohemia, the Prince of Wales, Prince Ru¬ 
pert, and several English noblemen, from 
pictures by Hontborst, Dobson, Geldorp, 
Aliereveldt, Mytens, and Janssen. Later he 
was employed by Vandyck, for whose 1 Cen¬ 
tum leones’ he executed the portraits of 
Christian, duke of Brunswick, Ernest, count 
Mansfeldt, Philipj earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Kenelm Dinky, Simon Vouet, Inigo Jones, 
and himself. Van Voerst’s masterpiece is 
the plate of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
holding a laurel wreath, from the picture by 
Vandyck. He held the appointment of en¬ 
graver to Charles I; and Vanderdort, in his 
catalogue of the royal collection, mentions 
a drawing of the noly Family by him which 
he had presented to the king. Van Voerst 
died of the plague in London in 1686, His 
prints number only about thirty, but they 
ore of very fine quality, rivalling in ■bril¬ 
liancy those of his compatriot, Vorsterman. 
His portrait of himself has been copied by 
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T. Chambers and B, P, Gibbon, for tbo 1763 
and 1849 editions of Walpole's ‘ Anecdotes,’ 

[Kramm’s Hollaudscho on Vlaarosche Kunst- 
s’hilders; Walpole's Anecdotes of Filiating ; 
Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists.] F- M. O’D. 

VARDY, JOHN (d. 1765), architect, 
published in 1744 the booh of the ‘ Designs 
of Inigo Jones,’ by William Kent [q. v.] He 
was a follower, if nob a pupil, of Rent, and 
had a share after Kent’s death in carrying 
out his design for the Horse Guards, a build¬ 
ing of which Vardy drew and published two 
prints with plans (1762 and 1761-8). His 
appointment at this building dates from 1761 
(Treoeelas, Horse Guards Memoranda, 
1880); and, though he is assumed to have 
been in supreme charge of the operations, he 
was associated with another clerk of the 
works,William Robinson (1720?-1775)[q.v.], 
at an equal salary (100/.), throughout the 
period of building (1761-2 and 1766-00); 
and the same amount was paid to Isaac Ware 
[q. v.] as draughtsman (see original manu¬ 
script accounts in R.I.B.A. Library). Vardy 
probably held several like appointments con¬ 
currently, for ho succeeded II. Joynes at 
Kensington Palace some time between 1748 
and 1764, and in 1748 was clerk of works 
both at St. James’s Palace and Whitehall. 
At the time of hie death, 17 May 1706, he 
held a similar post at Chelsea Hospital. At 
Westminster he not only acted ns superin¬ 
tendent for Kent, hut is said to have designed 
(1763) the court of king’s bench (Beoufield, 
Jtenamance Arch, in Enuland, p. 247). 

Vardy's principal work (1762) was Lord 
Spencer’s house m St. James’s Place, facing 
the Park, though the north front and part of 
the interior are attributed to 1 Athenian ’ 
Stuart [see Stuart, James, 1713-1788]. It 
is a dignified palace in thePalladian manner 
(see Vitruvius Britannicus, ed. Wolfe and 
Gandon, plates 37-9), surmounted with 
etatues by Michel Henry Spang. Vardy ex¬ 
hibited six drawings of the building at the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, where 
he also showed a design (1761) for a build¬ 
ing for the Society of Dilettanti *, a design 

S 764) for the British Museum (by order of 
e trustees); designs (1748) for a palace at 
Whitehall and for a north front of St. 
James’sPalace; a design (1763) for the court 
of king’s bench in St. Margaret’s Lane, W est- 
jninster j a coloured view of the ‘ Gothic 
hall’ (Henry VIH’s chapel) at Hampton 
Court (a print signed ‘ J. vardy, 1749, re¬ 
presents the same subject, but the dedication 
on the plates implies that it is after Kent); 
a design for a nobleman’s stable and terrace 


near Hyde Fark ; an inside view of a bath 
for a gentleman in Suffolk j and a plan and 
elevation of Colonel Wade's house, at White¬ 
hall (see the Catalogue of the Society of Ar¬ 
tists of Great Britain, 1761-2-3-4). With 
the exception of the court of king’s bench, 
Lord Spencer's houeo, and possibly that of 
Colonel Wade, none of hi3 designs are 
known to have been carried into execution. 
Uxbridge House in Burlington Gardens 
(now a branch oifi.ee of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land), though attributed to Vardy, was 
built (1790-2) by another John Vardy, pos¬ 
sibly hiB son, in collaboration with J. Bonomi 
(Britton and P era in, Edifices of London, 
i. 80). Vardy engraved a print after Kent 
of tho pulpit in York Minster, and another 
(original) of avasoin Hampton Court gardens 
(1749). 

[Architectural Publication Society’s Diet,; 
authorities mentioned in text.] P. W. 

VARLEY, CORNELIUS (1781-1873), 
watercolour-painter and inventor of optical 
apparatus, elder brother of William Eloot- 
wood Varley [q. v.] and younger In-other of 
John Varlov[q. ▼,], was horn on 21 Nov. 1781. 
In early life lie wont out sketching with liis 
brother John, and afLer his father’s death, 
when about ten years old, was t akou charge of 
by his uncle Samuel, watchmaker, jeweller, 
and maker of philosophical instruments. He 
soon began to make lenses, and invented a 
composition for polishing them which ie etill 
in use. In 1794 liis uncle commenced che¬ 
mical experiments at Hatton House, and 
founded tho Ohomical and Philosophical 
Society, the forerunner of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion (founded 1800). Among other works 
in which Varley assisted were the construction 
of the first soda-water apparatus and a large 
electrical machine with a conductor twelve 
feet long. Varley made a lens one hun¬ 
dredth of an inch in focus, which was at the 
time regardedas the moat perfect in existence, 
and he was awarded medals by (he Society 
of Arte for communications on tools for 
makiug lenses, observations on the micro¬ 
scope, and investigations relating to animal 
and vegetable life. About 1800 lie left his 
uncle, and returned to art studies with his 
brother John, They went together to Dr. 
Monro's [see Monro, Tiiomab, 1769-1833], 
and he was introduced by that gontleman to 
the Earl of Essex and Ilenry Lasoelles (after¬ 
wards second Earl of HarewoodV[q. v.] In 
1801 he accompanied John to Gillingham 
Hall, Norfolk, and afterwards proceeded to 
Suffolk. In 1802 and 1803 he went for 
sketching tours in Wales, and in the latter 
year commenced to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy with ’A Wood Scene: a Oomposi* 
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tion,’ In 1804 lie 'went to St. Albans, where, 
according to his own aocount, he conceived 
the idea of the "Watercolour Society, of which 
he was one of the foundation members. He 
sent to their first exhibition (1805)‘ Coloured 
Sketches and Views’ of St. Albans, &c. After 
the first three years his contributions to the 
society's exhibitions were constant, but not 
numerous (they were fifty-nine in all), and 
were chiefly of a classical character, like the 
‘Vale of Temps’ and ‘ Ruins of Troy,’ with 
architecture and groups of figures carefully 
finished. In 1815 he was appointed trea¬ 
surer to the society, and he roceived one of 
three premiums awarded to its members in 
1819. He left the society in 1821, and after¬ 
wards sent liis principal works, seldom more 
than one a year, to the Royal Academy, 
where he exhibited for the last time in 1859. 
Between 1826 and 1844 he also sent draw¬ 
ings to Suffolk Street. Meanwhile he con¬ 
tinued his scientific pursuits with much 
success. He invented, the Graphic tele¬ 
scope, patented on 6 April 1811 (jNo. 3480), 
which was used by T. Horner in laying down 
his great panorama of London for the 
Coliseum in Regent’s Park, and the lever 
microscope for watching the movements of 
animalcule. For the latter he received the 
‘Isis’ gold medal of the Society of Arts. 
He became an active and useful member of 
this society in 1814. He was also a member 
of the Royal Institution, where he delivered 
the fourth Friday lecture in 1828. He was 
chairman of exhibitors, class 10, at the Great 
Exhibition of 1861, andreceived aprize medal 
for his Graphic telescope more than forty 
years after it was invented. He contributed 
a paper on atmospheric electricity to the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ and several to the 
‘Transactions of the Society of Arts' and 
the ‘Journals of the Royal Microscopic So¬ 
ciety.’ He published a ‘Treatise on Optical 
Drawing Instruments'and'Etchings of Ship¬ 
ping, Barges, Fishing Boats,’ &c. (1809), 
He lived to he the oldest member of the 
Society of Arts, and the last survivor of the 
founders of the "Watercolour Society. He 
enjoyed his faculties to the end, and died at 
19 South Grove West, Stoke Newington, on 
21 Oct. 1873, in his ninety-second year. In 
1821 he married Elizabeth Straker, and had 
a large family. One of his sons was Crom¬ 
well Fleetwood Varley [q. v.] 

[James Holmes and John Farley, by Alfred 
T. Story; Roget’s 1 Old Watoroolour’ Soo.j Red¬ 
grave’s Diet.] O. M. 

VARLEY, CROMWELL FLEET- 
WOOD (1828-1883), electrical engineer, son 
of Cornelius Varley [q. v,], watercolour- 


painter, and nephew of John Varley [q. v.J 
was bom at Kentish Town, London, on 
6 April 1828, and was named after two of 
his ancestors, Oliver Cromwell and General 
Fleetwood. Andrew Pritchard [q. v.] was 
his first cousin. He was educated at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, where he was a school¬ 
fellow of Sir Sydney Waterlow. After leav¬ 
ing school he studied telegraphy, and, through 
the influence of William Fothergill Cooke 
[q. v,], was engaged in 1846 by tho Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, with 
whom he remained until the acquisition of 
the telegraphs by the government in 1868, 
when he retired into private life, spending 
his time in bringing out new inventions. 
During the early part of his business career 
he attended lectures attheLondonMechanics’ 
Institute, and, in connection with his brother 
Tlieophiius, he inaugurated the chemistry 
class there. 

The first improvement he introduced in 
telegraphy was the ‘ killing’ of the wire by 
giving it a slight permanent elongation, 
which breaks out the bad places and re¬ 
moves the objectionable springiness which, 
results from the drawing process. Next 
he devised a method of localising the faults 
in submarine cables, so that they could 
be easily found and remedied. On 16 Feb. 
1854 lie patented his double current key and 
relay (No. S71), by which, it became pos¬ 
sible to telegraph from London to Edinburgh 
direct; then came his polarised relay, fis 
English patent anticipating by two days the 
date of Siemens’s German patent for a likB 
invention. His next improvement was the 
translating system foT use in connection 
with the cables of the Dutch lines, and 
bv its means messages were Bent direct from 
England to St. Petersburg with the aid of 
two intermediate relays. In 1870 lie 
patented an instrument, which he called a 
cymaphen, for the transmission of audible 
signals, and it is claimed for him that it 
contains the essentials of the modern tele¬ 
phone. However that may be, a year 
before the date of the Bell patent—namely, 
in 1870—music was transmitted by this in¬ 
strument from the Canterbury Music-hall in 
Westminster Bridge Road to the Queen’s 
Theatre in Long Acre over an ordinary 
telegraph wire with complete success. 

Varley’s name is probably chiefly remem¬ 
bered in connection with the Atlontio cable. 
The first cable, laid in August 1858, was a 
failure. Before the projectfor the second cable 
was published, it was referred to a committee, 
consisting of Robert Stephenson, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Fairbairn, and Varley, to report as to its 
capabilities and the probability of its sac- 
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cess. It was at this time that Varley con¬ 
ceived the idea of making an artificial line, 
composed of resistances and condensers, 
which should exactly represent the working 
conditions of a submarine cable. The re¬ 
sistances corresponded to the copper conduc¬ 
tor, while the condensers reproduced the in¬ 
duction which takes place between the two 
sides of the dielectric, and thus by the aid of 
the artificial line it became possible to predi¬ 
cate the speed of signalling through any 
proposed cable, and a subject which up to 
that time had been much obscured was 
placed upon a scientific basis. As a result 
of Ms experiments be offered to guarantee 
that the proposed cable should transmit 
twelve words a minute, a rate of speed 
which in practice was soon exceeded, He 
afterwards, in 1807, road a paper at the 
Royal Institution ( Proceedings , 1869, pp. 
45-69) ‘ On the Atlantic Telegraph,’ when 
his lucid explanations and practical demon¬ 
strations contributed greatly to the restora¬ 
tion of public confidence in Atlantic tele¬ 
graphy, and to the renewal of that most 
important enterprise. 

In 18G6 he was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and on 
8 dune 1871 a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He likewiso took a great interest in the 
establishment of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers in 1871, and was a member of the 
council. Hie papers in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,’ the ‘Reports of the British 
Association,' and the ‘Electrician’ are all 
connected with the subjects of electricity 
and telegraphic communication. Like his 
uncle John, Varley was a rather credulous 
investigator of spiritualistic and other occult 
* phenomena.’ He died at Cromwell House, 
Bexley Heath, Kent, on 2 Sopl. 1888, and 
was buried at Christ Church, Bexley, on 
0 Sept. Ilis second wife, whom he married 
on 11 Jon. 1877, was Jesse, daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Charles Smith of Forres, Scotland. By 
a former wife, from whom he was divorced, 
he left two sons and two daughters. His 
two brothers, Frederick Henry Varley and 
Samuel Alfred Varley, were also improvers 
and inventors in connection, with telegraphy. 

[Times, 8 and 11 Sept, 1883 j Engineering, 
7 Sept. 1883; Telegraphic Journal, 16 Sept, 
1888; Electrical Engineer, 1 Oct, 1883; Ronald's 
Cat, of Books on Electricity, 1880, pp. 508-9; 
Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity, 18B2.] 

0. 0. B. 

VARLEY, JOHN (1778-1842), land¬ 
scape-painter, art-teacher, and astrologer, 
was born at Hackney on 17 Aug. 1778, the 
son of Richard Varley, who came to Hack¬ 
ney from Epworth in Lincolnshire, His 


mother was a descendant of the General 
Fleetwood who married Cromwell’s daughter 
Bridget. His father’s profession is uncer¬ 
tain, out according to Redgrave he was of 
scientific attainments and tutor to the son 
of Earl Stanhope. John was the eldest of 
five children, two of whom, Cornelius and 
William Fleotwood, are treated separately. 
One of his sisters (Elizabeth) married Wil¬ 
liam Mulready [q. v.] Ab a boy Varley was 
distinguished by his great muscular strength, 
his pugilistic propensities, and his love for 
sketching. Ilia father, objecting to art as a 
profession, placed him at the age of thirteen 
with a silversmith; but at the death of his 
father in 1791, after a short time with a 
law stationer, his mother allowed him to 
follow his bent. Poverty compellod the 
family to move from Hackney, and a few 
years after 1791 they were living in an 
obscure court off Old Street, City Road, 
opposite St. Luke’s Hospital. Varley drow 
inuefatigably, obtained some employment 
from a portrait-painter in Ilolborn, and when 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age became 
pupil and assistant of Joseph Charles Barrow, 
a landscape-painter and drawing-master of 
12 Furuival’s Court, Ilolborn, where Fran¬ 
cois Louis Thomas Francin [q. v.] was his 
follow assistant. In 1706, when out sketch¬ 
ing,lie mado the aequauitancu of JohuProston 
Noale [q. v.l, and lorwod a friendship which 
lasted for ufo. lie agreed to help Noale 
with the landscapes to illustrate his ‘Pic¬ 
turesque Cabinot of Nature,’ the first and 
only part of which was published in Sep¬ 
tember 1700, and contains none of Vurley's 
work. lie also became acquainted with Dr. 
Monro, the celebrated eacouragor of young 
artists [sea Monko, Thomas, 1769-1883], 
Barrow took him on a professional visit to 
Peterborough, and he made liis first buccbss 
with a drawing of tho cathedral, finely 
finished in pencil, which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1708. llo now, or 
soon after, started as a teacher on his own 
account, and prospered sufficiently to become 
the chief support of his family. During the 
yoars 1798-1802 he made 'three tours in 
Wales (during one of which ho was tossed 
by a bull, an acoidont which thrice be¬ 
fell him), and in 1803 to Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Devonshire, and other 
counties, laying in a store of sketches and 
studies which, with his earlier ones on the 
Thames and about London, formed the prin¬ 
cipal material for his exhibited drawings for 
many years. From 1799 to 1804 he exhi¬ 
bited at the Royal Academy three to six 
works yearly. In 1804 he took a part in 
the formation of the Watercolour Society 
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(now the Royal Society of Painters in "Water¬ 
colours), with which he afterwards identified 
himself almost exclusively, To their first 
exhibition in 1805 he sent forty-two subjects, 
nearly all Welsh, and contributed 844 draw¬ 
ings from 1805 to 1818 inclusive, or an ave¬ 
rage of over thirty-eight. 

He was now recognised as a fine and ori¬ 
ginal landscape-painter, and had earned, or 
was earning, an unrivalled position among 
art teachers. In 1800, according to his 
brother Cornelius, he was living with him 
in Charles Street, Covcnt Garden, hut in 
the ‘Academy Catalogue’ of that year his 
address is given as Craven Street, Jioxton. 
From 1801 to 1804 he lived at 2 Hams 
Place, near the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, 
and thence moved to 16 Broad Street, Golden 
Square. In 1800 and 1801 some topogra¬ 
phical plates (‘ValleOrucisAbbey,' ‘Stilton,' 
‘ Monmouth/ &o.) were engraved by J. 
Walker, and another of ‘ Chepstowe’ ap¬ 
peared in ‘ Beauties of England and Wales.’ 
In the latter year he, with Iub brother Cor¬ 
nelius, went to Gillingham, and gave lessons 
to Mrs. Bacon-Schutz and her daughters, 
and about this time also to the Earl of 
Essex’s seat, Hampton Court in Hereford¬ 
shire. 

"With his pupils (who lived with him) and 
his growing family he had a large household. 
He also made a large income, ior he found a 
ready Bale for his drawings, and his pro¬ 
duction was extraordinary, he received pre¬ 
miums with his articled pupils (that paid by 
Finch was 200/.), and he charged a guinea 
for a lesson to others. He earned in his 
most prosperous time 3,000/. a year. He 
had a very large circle of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. He was genial and amiable, his views 
were large and liberal, and his conversation 
striking and original. His house became 
‘ the resort of wits and men of talent and 
education in every branch of art and the 
professions, and he attracted and delighted 
all alike by the kindliness of his heart and 
the extent and variety of his knowledge.’ 
One of his greatest attractions was his 
devoted study and practice of astrology. 
He kept his own horoscope up day by day, 
and he was always ready to draw those of 
others. When introduced to a stranger his 
first question was generally as to the day of 
his birth. Though he did not charge for his 
astrological services, he was conscious that 
many of his fashionable pupils were attracted 
to him rather by curiosity about their future 
than the love of art. Among his predictions 
which are said to have been verified were a 
fatal accident to Paul Hulready, the death 
of Collins the artist, the injury by fire of 


William Vokins’s dau ght er, and the burn¬ 
ing of his own house. He taught astrology 
to Sir Richard Burton the traveller and to 
the first Lord Lytton. With his pupils he 
was very popular, helping them in aU ways, 
and seeding their advancement, even to his 
own prejudice. But he was a stern disci¬ 
plinarian, and if he heard a noise in their 
room he would rash in and thrash them all 
round without any discrimination. He had 
a cottage at Twickenham where they used 
to spend part of their time and draw, ac¬ 
cording to his precept, ‘ everything in nature 
and every mood.’ Among the most cele¬ 
brated of these were William Mulready, his 
brother-in-law, W. H. Hunt, John Linnell, 
F. O. Finch, William Turner of Oxford, and 
Samuel Palmer. Three others of the greatest 
of English landscape-painters, Copley Field¬ 
ing, Peter Be Wint, and David Cox, were 
greatly assisted by him in the formation of 
their stylea, so that his training was the 
very backbone of the English school of water¬ 
colour. No one, except Turner and Girtin, 
did so much for its development, and he was 
surpassed by none in his knowledge of its 
technique and the science of composition. 

His industry was extraordinary. For forty 
years (he said) he worked fourteen hours a 
day, but be loved play too, especially box¬ 
ing, and would often leave off work to have 
a bout with the gloves with one or other of 
his pupils. He was verystrong, and weighed 
seventeen stone, so that he was more than a 
match for most of them except Mulready. 
Sometimes, it is said, when tired of boxing, 
he and his pupils would toss Mrs. Varley 
from one to tins other across tliB table. 

But, though outwardly prosperous, Varley 
was always in difficulties from bis careless¬ 
ness in money matters. Abstemious and 
spendiuglittle on himself,he was the constant 
of his impecunious friends. 

1812 the first Watercolour Society 
came to an end, but the meeting which re¬ 
suscitated it as the Society of Painters in 
Oil and Watercolours was held at Varley’s 
house in Broad Street. In 1813 he moved 
from 16 to 6 Broad Street, and in 1814 or 
1816 to 44 Conduit Street, and in. 1817 to 
10 (afterwords 10j) Great Titchfield Street, 
where he built a gallery to show his piotures, 
and during this time contributed regularly, 
but not so profusely, to the exhibitions of 
the society. In 1819 Varley was introduced 
by John Linnell to William Blake (1757- 
1827) [q. v.], and became his constant com¬ 
panion till the poet-painter’s death in 1827. 
It was for Varley that Blake in 1819-20 
executed those strange drawings of visionary 
heads (see Gilohbist, Life of Blake, pp. 
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251-01, some fifty or more, including tlie 
4 Ghost of a Flea,' a copy of -which -was en¬ 
graved by John Linnell for Varley's ‘Treatise 
on Zodiacal Physiognomy ’ (pt. 1 . only, Lon¬ 
don, 1828,8vo). In 1820 the Oil and Water- 
oolour Society allotted to Varley one of their 
premiums of 30A to incite the production 
of important -worlrs, and in 1821 Varley, in 
response, sent a large drawing of the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos,’ which was followed in 1822 by 
another elaborate composition, ‘The De¬ 
struction of Tyre,’ From 1823 to 1836 he 
sent on the average twenty-two works y early, 
hut afterwards about six only. In 1825 he 
was burnt out at his studio, but, though he 
was uninsured, he was not disconcerted, be¬ 
cause it agreed withaprediction ho had made, 
of which he wrote an account while the Are 
was proceeding. In 1830 he was again burnt 
out, and this was his third fire, for one had 
occurred while he was living in Conduit 
Street. After a short stay at John Linnell’s 
house in Porchester Terrace, he finallysettled 
at 3 Elkins Road, Bayswater. His second 
wife did all she could to moke his life com¬ 
fortable, but his last years were full of over 
increasing difficulties. lie had thirty wrils 
served upon him in one year, most, if not 
all, for other persons’ debts. He said he did 
not fed all was quite right unless he was 
arrested for debt at least once or twice a 
month. He generally freed himself vory 
Boon by drawings sold to Vokins and other 
dealers. It is not surprising that works pro¬ 
duced in his later life were often hasty and 
nearly always mannered, for he was in the 
hands of the dealers and the money-lenders, 
and had no time to study naturo afresh. But 
his spirits and courage never broke down. 
He oncB Boid to Linnell, 4 All these troubles 
are necessary to me; if it were not for my 
troubles I should burst with joy.’ Nor did 
hie interest in his profession declino. He 
constantly made experiments, At one time 
he tried painting invar niah over watercolour, 
and about 1837 commenced to paint on thin 
wbitey-brown paper laid down upon white, 
which he scraped down upon for the lights. 
The drawings dono by this method, with tho 
darks enriched with gum, were almost as 
forcible as oil paintings, and produced quite a 
sensation among hie brother artists. Shortly 
before bis death he seemed to have a fresh 
access of energy. He exhibited thirty draw¬ 
ings in 1841, and forty-one in 1842. Nor 
were his energies confined to his art. He 
spent an immense amount of labour and a 
great deal of money, 1,0007 of which was 
borrowed, in striving to perfect a carriage 
with eight wheels, which he thought would 
move much more easily than one with four, 


but it wub a complete failure and perfected 
his ruin. A friendly clerk of his money- 
lender warned him of the issue of a writ, 
and provided him with a rotroat in his fumble 
lodging in Gray’s Inn Lane. Hare he was 
found by Vokins, who took him to his own 
house, 67 Margaret Si roet, Oavondish Square. 
But then or soon after ho became dan¬ 
gerously ill from disease of the kidneys, 
brought on, it is said, by sitting on damp grass 
while sketching in the gardens of the Royal 
Pharmaceutical Society at Chelsea. At 
Yokins’a he was visited by many distin¬ 
guished porsons, ‘not more, said that gen¬ 
tleman, ‘for his artistic celebrity than for 
his astrological knowledge and for the in¬ 
terest there was in tho man himself, for his 
was a most genial spirit.’ To hie eldest eon, 
Albert, Variey said, ‘ I Bhall not get better, 
my boy. All the nepocts are too strong 
against me.' His astrological books were 
lying on his bed. lie died at Vokins’s 
house on 17 Nov. 1842. At the post-mortem 
examinat ion all his organs, except tholddnoys, 
wero found in such perfect order that the 
surgeon said they looked ‘ as though they had 
never been used.’ 

As an artist Varley stands high among tlio 
early English watercolourists, although he 
produced a groat deal of lwsty and inferior 
work. Ho occasionally painted in oil. ‘The 
Burial of Saul’ (figures by Linnell) was in 
this medium. His early drawings, especially 
thoso of Welsh sconcry, wero full of fresh 
observation, and evon his most conventional 
work linB a fins stylo, caught perhaps from 
the Poussins and Claude, whom ho greatly 
admired. He waB a good colourist and a 
master of execution. Mossrs,Rodgravo say; 
‘When he laid himself out to do his best, 
and when he studiod his subjects on the 
spot, his pictures have qualitios'that we find 
in no otnor painters—froslinoss, clearness, 
and a classical air, even in the most common 
and matter-of-fact subjects.’ Ruskin once 
wrote that ho was the only artist (exoopt 
Turner) who knew how to draw a moun¬ 
tain, But ho was greater as a tuaohor than 
an artist. 

As a man ho was remarkable for vigour of 
body and mind, for courage and self-reliance, 
for industry, unselfishness, and generosity, 
and not least, for credulity. lie was said to 
have believod ‘ nearly all he hoard—all he 
read’ (soe Edinburgh Phrenological Journal 
for 1843. paper by Mr. Atkinson,F.S.A.) Ha 
believed in astrology and his own predictions; 
he believed in the visions of Blako, evon the 
ghost of a floa; hut in religion he was a 
sceptic, was indood almost destitute of a 
sense of the supernatural, apart from 4 tho 
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stars,’ But, if not spiritual, he was very 
humane, and spent his life mainly in en¬ 
deavours to benefit his fellow-creatures, with 
little regard to his own interest. 

In 1803 Variey married Esther Gisborne, 
sister of Shelley’s friend John, and also of 
Mrs. Oopley Fielding and Mrs. Clement! 

S wife of the famous musician). She died in 
.824, and in 1825 he married his second 
wife, Delvalle Lowry, the daughter of his 
old friend, Wilson Lowry [q.v.], the engraver. 
Variey had eight children, all by his first 
wife. Two of them, Albert (d. 1876) and 
Charles Smith (d. 1888), followed his pro¬ 
fession. John Variey, the son of Albert, ob¬ 
tained some reputation as the painter of 
Cairene subjects. Edgar John, the son of 
Charles Smith Variey, also a painter, died 
in the same year as his father. 

Variey was the author of: 1. ‘A Treatise 
on the Principles of Landscape Design,’ illus¬ 
trated hv sixteen views on eight aquatint 
lates. It was issued in eight parts at fa. 
etween 20 Feb. 1810 and 1 May 1821. 
2. ‘A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy’ 
(five illustrations), 1828. 3. 'A Practical 
Treatise on the Art of Drawing and Per¬ 
spective,’ 1816. 4. ‘ Precepts of Landscape 
Drawing, exemplified in fifteen views,’ 1818. 
6. ‘ Varley’s List of Colours’ (a sheet used 
by Varley’s pupils). 6. ‘ Studies for Draw¬ 
ing Trees.’ Six aquatints, after Varley’s 
landscapes, by F. C. and G. Lewis, were pub¬ 
lished in 1806. 

[Roget’s ‘ Old Watercolour’ Soc. (in which 
will be found references to earlier authorities); 
James Holmes and John Variey by Alfred T. 
Story; Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake ; Red¬ 
graves’ Century; Monkhousa’s Earlier English. 
Painters in Watercolours.] C. M. 

VARLEY, WILLIAM FLEETWOOD 
(1786-1856), artist, younger brother of Corne¬ 
lius Variey [q. v.] and of John Variey [q. r.], 
was horn in1785. He received his first ait 
instruction from his brother, and began to ex¬ 
hibit at the Royal Academy in 1804. About 
1810 he was teaching in Cornwall, and after¬ 
wards at Bath and Oxford. At the latter 
place, through the thoughtless Holies of some 
students, he was nearly burnt to death, and 
received a shock to his system from which 
he never recovered. He exhibited twenty- 
one landscapes at the Royal Academy be¬ 
tween 1804 and 1818. He died at Ramsgate 
on 2 Fob. 1866. He was married, and left 
seven daughters and one son. He was the 
author, of ‘ Observations on Colouring and 
Sketching from Nature,’ of which an enlarged 
edition was published by W. Mason of 
Chichester in 1820, 


[Roger's ‘Old Watercolour’ Society; Storys 
John Holmes and John Variey; Redgrave’s 
Diet.; Gent. Hag. 18S6, i. 850.] C. M. 

VARLO or VARLEY, CHARLES 
(1725 P-1790 ?), agriculturist, was bom in 
Yorkshire about 1726. He visited Ireland 
in his twenty-first year, spending some 
time with Edward Synge [q. v.], bishop of 
Elphin. ‘ At that period,’ writes in 1790 the 
anonymous editor of Varlo’s 1 Floating Ideas,’ 
‘ being fifty years back, farming in Ireland 
was in its infancy; hut. flax-farming was 
yet less known, neither had the linen Doard 
been long instituted; and as the author was 
bred in a district in Yorkshire renowned for 
flax-farming, and he being deemed a profi¬ 
cient in that science, he was fix’d upon by 
the linen board, and honourably rewarded 
for being a farmer general, that is, to direct 
their Btewards in the art of farming in 
general, but flax-fanning in particular.’ He 
is said to have received from the linen hoard 
a premium of 100/. for the quality of flax 
raised under his management. 

In 1748 ha would, seem to have 
been farming on his own account in the 
county of Leitrim, and to have been also an 
early experimenter in the turnip husbandry, 
then coming more and more to the front 
(New System of Husbandry, i. 107). This 
agrees with the account given by his editor. 

‘Being arrived at the twenty-seventh 
year of his age he married, and commenced 
farmer and grazier in Ireland on a large 
scale. . , . He also took over English farm¬ 
ing servants and implements of husbandry, 
particularly a plough of his own invention, 
which is now the most general of any in the 
kingdom, known by the n ame of the Yorkshire 
or Rotherham plough.’ The statement that 
Varlo was the inventor of the Rotherham 
plough is incorrect, as the implement had 
been patented in 1780, when Varlo was a 
child, by Stanyforth & Foljambe of Rother¬ 
ham (Journal Hoyal Agricultural Society, 
1892, 3rd ser. iii. 63). 

In 1780 the prohibition on the export of 
Irish cattle to England was removed. Varlo 
accordingly sold his land in Ireland, and pro¬ 
ceeded to bring his cattle over to this coun¬ 
try. The step was, however, very unpopular. 
Vailo’s cattle were slaught ered by the mob in 
the streets of Dublin, and he himself had a 
very narrow escape. A small compensation 
was given to him by the government at the 
instance of the Duke of Bedford, then lord 
lieutenant, and he appears to have begun 
grazing in England, probably in his native 
county of Yorkshire, In 1764 he finished 
his machine ‘ that harrows, sows, and rolls at 
one time’ (System of Husbandry,!. 292), for 
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which he received a premium from the Dub¬ 
lin Society. Another invention, which, ac¬ 
cording to his editor, brought him into ‘ yet 
more vagations or wanderings,' was a win¬ 
nowing machine which he perfected in 1772. 
A third invention was ‘ a machine for taking 
off friction.’ 

In 1784 he was living in Sloane Square. 
At this date occurred the strangest incident 
in his career. He had got possession of cortain 
papers and charters purporting to have beon 
granted by Charles I to Sir Edward Plow- 
den, and entitling him to colonise New Albion 
(i.e. New Jersey). This attempt at colonisa¬ 
tion proved abortive, and in Charles II’s reign 
the charter was superseded by a new grant 
to the Duke of York. Armed with his papers 
(which were probably forgeries), Varlo went 
out to the American colonies (the indepen¬ 
dence of which had just been recognised by 
Britain), expecting apparently to be acknow¬ 
ledged as governor of the province of New 
Jersey and as lessee of one-third of the 
territory. The case was tried before the 
colonial courts, and Varlo’s claim was natu¬ 
rally scouted. Varlo printed his documents 
in America in a pamphlet of thirty pages, 
containing (1) ‘ The Grant of Charles 1 to 
Sir E. Plowden, Earl Palatine of Albion’ 
(apparently a transcript with alterations of 
the grant to Lord Baltimore); (2) ‘ The 
Lease from the Earl Palatine to Sir T. Dauby;' 

S ' The Belease of the Oo-Grantecs to tlio 
cl Palatine;’ and (4) 'The Address of 
the Earl Palatine to the Public.’ Only two 
copies of Varlo’a original pamphlet are 
known to exist, one of which is in the Bos¬ 
ton (U.S.A.) Atheuasum, Hazard con¬ 
sidered the papers to be sufficiently authentic 
to be introduced into his collection of state 
papers (vol. i.) Varlo also took a twelve 
months’ tour through the states of New 
England, Maryland, and Virginia (where he 
met Washington). On his return to Eng¬ 
land he petitioned the king and the Prince 
of Wales in. the hope apparently of getting 
soma of the money granted to American 
loyalists. He does not, however, seem to 
have met with much success. The last 
trace of him is on 24 Feb. 1793, when he 
was living in Southampton Bow, New 
lload, Paddington, to which address Sir 
John Sinclair sent a formal letter of thanks 
for certain suggestions made by Varlo to tbe 
board of agriculture relative to the offering of 
premiums lor the cultivation of maize. Vario 
must have been over seventy at this time. 

Verio wrote : 1. ' The Yorkshire Farmer,’ 
a work chiefly concerned with the cultiva¬ 
tion of corn and flax. Some of the opinions 
given in this book he renounced later (New 


System, i. 18). 2. ‘A New System of 

Husbandry, from Experiments never before 
made public/ York, 1770, 8 vols. Two 
further editions were published prior to 
1778, one of these ot Wiuchostor. In 1774 
a fourth edition was issued in London, and 
in 1786 a fifth in Boston, U.S.A. {Cata¬ 
logue of the Boston Athenaeum). This 
work of Varlo’s evinces a wido acquaintance 
with different parts of the United Kingdom; 
in fact Varlo appears, liko Arthur Young 
(1741-182o) [q. v.], only in a less degree, to 
have conducted regular agricultural tours 
{New System, iii. 227, 300). Vnrlo is to 
some extent a disciple of Jethro Tull (iii, 97), 

5. ' Schemes offered for tho Perusnl and Con¬ 
sideration of the Legislature, Freeholders, 
and Public in Genoral... by 0. Varlo, Esq,,’ 
1776. It is probably to this work tliut 
Varlo refers when he says that ho published 
shook called ‘Political Sehom.cs’ in 1772, 
This covers to a large extent tho same 
points as arc mooted in the ‘ Husbandry,’ 
and also enlarges on tho advantages of a 
general enclosure aot (lor, though Varlo was 
one of tho most spirited defenders of the 
open-field husbaudry, bo was in favour of a 
general aot for the enclosure of waBte and 
untilled land). 4. 1 Nat uvo Displayed: a Now 
Work by different Guut lemon on soveralSab- 
jects ; Lectures on Philosophy ; a Twolvo 
Months’ Tour of Observations through 
America, also Political Hints offered to tho 
Legislature,' 3rd oil. 1793; now ed. 1796, 

6. ‘Floating Ideas of Nature, suitod to the 
Philosopher, Farmer, and Mechanic/ 1790, 
2 vols. These later works of Varlo are agri¬ 
cultural miscellanies, the groat or part of tha 
material for which is taken literally from his 
earlier writings. Whatovor now matter 
there is chiefly relates to Amorica, and espe¬ 
cially to American agriculture, an account 
of Varlo’s travels, and proposals toinlroducs 
into England certain details of American 
farm management, such as tho cultivation 
of maize or the stabling of horsos without 
litter. 

’ [Most of those particulars arc derived from 
tho second volume of Varlo’s Floating Xdons 
of Nature, 1796, whore his editor givos a bio¬ 
graphical sketch, with tho text of his two petitions 
to the Prince of Wales. Varlo also drops some 
autobiographical hints in his New System. For 
his travels to and in America, boo Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Socioty, voI. hr. 
t. i.; CoUectious of the Now Jorsey Historical 
ociety, 1846, i. 8-10, and tho Outaioguo of tho 
Boston Atheueeum.] B. 0-n. 

VASHON, JAMES (1742-1827), admi¬ 
ral, son of James Volant Vashon, vicar of 
Eye in Herefordshire and lecturer of Lud- 
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low, was bora at Ludlow on t) Aug. 1742. 
He entered the navy in August 1755 on 
board the Revenge, with Captain Frederick 
Comewall, a man of local property and in¬ 
fluence [see under Coknbwall, James, and 
ComtewalIj, Folliott Heubebt Walkek]. 
Li the Revenge Yaskon was present at the 
battle of Minorca on 20 May 1760, and on 
Comewall being sent to England as a witness 
on the trial of Admiral John Byng [q, v.l, he 
was moved into the Lancaster, with Cap¬ 
tain George Edgeumbe (afterwards Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe) [q. v.J, and took part in 
the reduction of Louisbourg in July 1768. 
The Lancaster went to the West Indies, as 
part of the force under Commodore John 
Moore (1718-1779) [q. v,] in the reduction 
of Guadeloupe. Vashon was then moved 
into the Cambridge, Moore’s flagship, and 
continued in her, under Captain Goostrey 
and Rear-admiral Charles Holmes [q. v.j, at 
Jamaica. While there he was frequently 
lent to the Boreas, a cmising frigate, and in 
her saw some sharp boat service, in cutting 
ont the enemy’s privateers. Holmes died in 
November 1761, and on 1 July 1762 Goos¬ 
trey was killed in the attack on the Morro 
Castle at Havana. In the summer of 1761 
Goostrey is said to have asked Holmes to 
make Vashon a lieutenant. Holmes de¬ 
murred, saying he looked such a boy, but 
he would make him one by and by. The 
death of Holmes and Goostrey deprived him 
of this patronage, and though he passed his 
examination on 7 Sept. 1703, and continued 
serving without interruption on the New¬ 
foundland station and the West Indies, he 
was not promoted till 1 June 1774, when 
Sir George Rodney made him a lieutenant 
of the Maidstone. In 1777 the Maidstone 
returned to England, and, after refitting, was 
sent out to the coast of North America, 
under the command of Captain Alan (after¬ 
wards Lord) Gardner fq, v.l, and employed 
during the early months of 1778 in active 
cruising. In March Vashon commanded the 
boats in setting fire to a ship which they 
had driven on shore, where she was defended 
hy several field-pieces. In July he was sent 
up to Lord ITowe at New York with news 
of the Fronch fleet; and, having rejoined the 
Maidstone, assisted in capturing the Lion, a 
large armed ship, Vashon, with four-and- 
twenty men, was put on board her, but the 
boisterous weather prevented further com¬ 
munication, and the situation of the prise 
crew with some two hundred prisoners was 
very critical. The ship, too, was in a sink¬ 
ing condition, but Vashon succeeded in 
keeping the Frenchmen at the pumps, and 
so bringing his charge safely to Antigua. 


I For this service Vashon was promoted to 
the rank of commander on 6 Aug. 1779, 
ordered home, and appointed to the Alert, 
in which he was again sent to the "West 
Indies. Early in 1781 he was sent home with 
despatches from Jamaica, was for some time 
attached to the fleet in the North Sea under 
Sir Hyde Parker, and in December went out 
to the West Indies with Rodney, where the 
Alert was stationed off Martinique as a look¬ 
out ship ; he was with the fleet in the action 
off Dominica on 12 April 1782, when he took 
possession of the Glorieuse; was active in 
saving the people blown up in the Cfesar, and 
was posted to the Prince William by a com¬ 
mission dated the same day. He was after¬ 
wards appointed by Rodney to the Formi¬ 
dable, as flag-captain; and, on Rodney’s being 
superseded, was moved into the Sibyl, which 
ho commanded till the peace, From 1786 to 
1789 he was captain of the Europe, with 
Commodore Gardner’s broad pennant on 
hoard; in the Spanish armament of 179p 
commanded the Ardent, and in 1793 was 
appointed to the St. Albans, employed on 
convoy service to the Mediterranean and to 
Jamaica. He afterwards commanded the 
Pompfie in the Channel fleet off Brest, and 
during the mutiny at Spithead. When the 
fleet had returned to its duty, a new and 
dangerous outbreak occurred in the Pompfee, 
and, though this was promptly quelled and. 
the ringleaders tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to death, Vashon applied to be re¬ 
lieved from the command. He commanded 
in turn thB Neptune, the Dreadnought (1801- 
1802), and the Princess Royal from 1803 
till his promotion to the rank of rear-admiral 
on 23 April 1804. He then, for four years, 
commanded the ships at Leith and on the 
coast of Scotland; was made a vice-admiral 
on 28 April 1808, and admiral on 4 June 
1814. lie died at Ludlow on 20 Oct. 1827. 
He left one son, in holy orders. 

[Ralfe’sNav. Biogr. iii. 182 (a long memoir 
apparently contributed by Vashon himself); 
Marshall’s Roy Nov. Biogr. i. 268; Gent. Mag. 
1827, ii. 4G5.] J. K. L. 

VASSALL, JOHN (d. 1626), colonial 
pioneer, who describes himself in his will as 
‘ mariner,’ was of French extraction. lie was 
sent to England by his father, John Vassall, 
during the religious troubles in France from 
his home in Normandy, Vassall seems to 
have been recognised as an authority in ques¬ 
tions of navigation, as we find him recom¬ 
mended to be examined by the judge of the 
admiralty as to * the skill of the pilot ’ in a 
Buit respecting ths wreck of a vessel on the 
Gobdwm sands in 1677. In 1688 Vassall 
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fitted out and commanded a vessel of 140 
tons to serve against the Spanish armada. In 
Harleian MS, 168, f. 177, his vessel is palled 
the Samuell, 'while in the state papers in the 
record office (Elis, vol. 215, f. 76) it appears 
as the Solomon, 

Vassall was a member of the Virginia 
Company of London, and his name is in¬ 
serted in its eecond charter of 23 May 1609 
as 1 John Vassall, gentleman.’ In the fol¬ 
lowing year he subscribed 261. towards the 
adventure. From 1689 to 1602 he was ap¬ 
parently residing at ‘ Rateliffe hamlet, 1 in 
the parish of Stepney, but about the latter 
year seems to have left the parish and 
gone to live at Cockseyhurst, Eastwood, 
Essex, where he had property. He died, 
however, at Stepney of the plague in 1625, 
and was buried in the parish church on 
13 Sept. At Eastwood Vassall became ac¬ 
quainted with Samuel Purchas [q. v.j, who 
mentions him in his 1 Pilgrimage ’ (edit. 
1617, p. 705) as 1 a friend and neighbour of 
mine.’ 

Vassall married, first, at St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 25 Sept, 1669, Anne Howes, by 
whom he had no issue; and, secondly, on 
4 Sept. 1580, also at St. Dunstan’s, Anna 
Russell (d. 1693) of Rateliffe, by whom he 
had, besides other children, Samuel [q. v.] 
and William (see below). Vassall married, 
thirdly, on 27 March 1594, Judith (d. 1889), 
daughter of Stephen Borough of Stepney 
and Chatham, brother of William Borough 
[q. v.], and widow of Thomas Scott of Col¬ 
chester and London, by whom he had two 
sons and four daughters. 

William Vabsall (1692-1866), fourth 
son of John by his second wife, was bom at 
Stepney in 1692. He was named in the 
first charter of the Massachusetts Company 
of March 1629, and sailed for the colony in 
July of the following year. Not being able 
to agree with his colleagues, he returned to 
England after a stay of only a few months. 
He again went to America in June 1635, and, 
after a short stay at Roxbury, removed to 
Scituate in Plymouth colony, where, on 
28 Nov. 1636, he joined the church of John 
Lothrop. Already in 1037, when Scituate 
was petitioning for more land, Vassall had 
managed to quarrel with his surroundings, 
and a new tract of land was granted to the 
place on the condition that a township was 
founded and that the differences with Vassall 
ware composed. In 1838 he took the oath of 
fidelity, Though a public-spirited man, bis 
usefulness was much restricted by liis in¬ 
ability to agree with those around him. He 
became one of the richest settlers in Ply¬ 
mouth colony. In 1646, with a few others 


as discontented as himself, he sailed for Eng¬ 
land to make his grievances known. Some 
account of the alleged grievances is given in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ New England’s Jonas 
cast up in London’ (London, 1647), with 
the name of John Child on the title-page, 
but it was probably the work of Vassall, 
It was answered in the same year by Edward 
Winslow in 'New England’s Salamander 
Discovered,’ in which the author’s opinion 
of Vassall is openly expressed. 

In 1060 Vassall removed to Barbados, 
where he died in 1655, possessed of much 
property. 

A descendant, Spencer Thomas Vassall 
(1764-1807), after serving at Gibraltar 
(1782) and in Flanders during the French 
revolutionary wars, and being nearly exe¬ 
cuted as a spy, purchased iu 1801 the lieu¬ 
tenant-colonelcy of the 38th regiment, called 
under his command the ' crock regiment of 
Ireland.’ He took part in the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was appointed go¬ 
vt rnor of the town. He died of wounds re¬ 
ceived during the capture of Monte Video 
on 3 Feb. 1807. HiB remains were removed 
to St. Paul's, Bristol, where a monument, 
designed by Flaxman, with verses by Mrs. 
Opip, was erected to his memory (cf. Hal¬ 
ford, Poems, 1811, p. Ill; Btowobth, 
Ramble to the Lalces, 1810, p. 368). 

[Unpublished pedigree by tbe late Rev, W. 
VaBsall; Visitation of London, 1638 (HarL Soe. 
Publ.), xvii. 308; Murdin’s State Papers in the 
Reign of Elizabeth, p. 617; Brown’s Genesis of 
the United States, pp. 208, 223, 1086; Force’s 
Tracts, iii. 36; Hill and Frere's Memorials of 
Stepney Parish, passim; Neweourt’s Reper- 
torium, i. 606, ii. 483; Chester’s Marriage 
Licences (Foster); Brigg’s Reg. Book of the 
Pariah of St. Nicholas Aeons, pp. 66, 6 7; P.O.C. 
09 Clark; Hutchinson’s Hist, of Massachusetts 
Bay, i. 10-14, 17; Massachusetts Hist. Soc. 
Collections, 2nd ser. iv. 240, 244, v. 121, 490- 
500, 517; Savage’s Genealogical Diet, of First 
Settlers in New England, iv. 867; Anonymous 
Memoir of Lieut.-col. Vassall, passim; Gent. 
Mag, 1807, pp. 363, 481.] B. P. 

VASSALL, SAMUEL (1686-1667), 

f orliamentarian, second son of John Vassall 
q. v.l by his second wife, Anna Russell, 
was baptised at Stepney on 6 June 1686. 
He became a merchant in London, and 
traded to New England, the West Indies, 
and Guinea. He was one of the incorpo¬ 
rators of the first Massachusetts company 
in March 1628, and in 1630 was one of 
those who advanced SOI. in the enterprise. 
He and his brother William [see under 
Vabsall, John] afterwards acquired by 
purchase, as original proprietors, two-twen- 
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tieths of all Massachusetts in New England. 
In September 1628 Samuel refused to pay 
the tonnage and poundage demanded by 
the custom-house on a large quantity of 
currants which he was importing. An 
information in the exchequer was exhibited 
by the attorney-general against him, when 
Vassall himself pleaded his own cause and 
the illegality of the imposition. The barons 
of exchequer refused to hear Vassall's coun¬ 
sel in the case, asserting that it would 
fall under the same rule as the famous 
Bate case already adjudged (Gabdinuk, 
ii. 6 - 6 ). Vassall was imprisoned and his 
goods retained. In June 1630 he was 
again contending against ‘ that pretended 
duty,’ having brought up to Tilbury a 
vessel laden ‘ with that drug called tobacco ’ 
from Virginia. He had joined in April of 
the same year with George, lord Berkeley, 
and others, in an agreement to form a set¬ 
tlement in Virginia. In 1634 he was again 
in trouble, this time for breach of contract, 
having undertaken to convey certain settlers 
to the new colony of Carolina, and through 
some mismanagement having deposited 
them in October 1633 in Virginia, where 
they remained without farther transport 
till the following May. Vassall was still 
imprisoned in the Fleet in 1036, proceedings j 
against him continuing meanwhile. He 
appears to have been released at the end of 
the year. 

On 2 March 1639-40 Vassall was elected 
to represent the city of London in the short 
parliament that sat from 13 April to C May. 
In June of the same year he, with Richard 
Chambers [q. v.], was summoned by the 
council in order to be 1 committed to some 
prieona in remote parte for seducing the king’s 
people.’ On 20 Oct. 1040 he was re-elected 
to represent the city of London in the Long 
parliament. At this time he was styled 
clothier or olothworker. On 2 Dec. Vassall 
‘ delivered hie grievances by word of mouth ’ 
to the commons, and a committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider them (Rusiiwobth, pt. 
lii. vol. i. p. 72). On 2 Feb. 1041 the nouse 
of Commons ordered the restitution to him 
by the farmers of the customs and imports 
of the tobacco which had been seized. In 
July the committee meeting in the Star- 
chamber was still considering ‘ of some fit 
way for reparation.’ 

Vassall was one of the members of the 
House of Commons who took the ‘ protesta¬ 
tion ’ on 3 May 1641. In 1642 he was one 
of the commissioners for plantations in the 
colonies, and aa such in November took part 
in the appointment of Sir Thomas Warner 
[q. v.] os governor of the Caribbee Islands. 


He was one of the commissioners for the 
incorporation of Providence plantations in 
the Narraganset Bay in New England in 
1643. On 22 Sept. 1648 he took the cove¬ 
nant. On 20 Feb. 1646 he was one of the 
committee for the city of London for raising 
funds towards the maintenance of the Scot¬ 
tish army, and on 11 July 1840 he was named 
one of the commissioners for the kingdom of 
England for the conservation of peace be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms. Early in 1650, as 
a trader to Guinea, he was giving information 
to the house respecting some disputes be¬ 
tween various merchants and tne Guinea 
Company. 

Meanwhile, Vassall was endeavouring to 
secure compensation for his losses and im¬ 
prisonment for refusing to pay tonnage and 
poundage in 1628. The matter had on 
14 June 1644 been referred to the committee 
foT the navy, and on 18 Jan. 1646-7 the 
commons voted him 10,445/. 12s. 2d. He 
had also advanced money to pay the parlia¬ 
mentary forces in Ireland, and on 6 May 
1047, 2,501/. 17s. 6d., due to Vassall on this 
account, was ordered to be made chargeable 
on the grand excise, ' with interest on the 
same 1 payable every six months. Vassall, 
however,received nothing. On 0 April 1064, 
in a petition presented to the Protector, he 
stated that in consequence of resisting ton¬ 
nage and poundage he lost money to the 
value of 15,00! /., and begged leave to refund 
himself by means of privileges to import 
French wines, ship coals and lead, or receive 
forest land. The debt with interest now 
amounted to 20,202/. 7s. 3 d. On 6 May 1656 
he was granted 150/. annually as interest on 
the debt formerly charged on the excise. On 
26 May on the taking of a ' Spanish prize' 
a warrant was issued by the council for the 
payment to him of 1 , 000 /. He was neverthe¬ 
less informed on 8 Sept. 1657 that he Bhould 
make his application for payment to parlia¬ 
ment, ‘ as no revenue remains at his high¬ 
ness's disposal to satisfy the said debt.’ On 
18 March 1668 the petition was again read 
to the council, and again on 3 June 1068, 
at which time Vassall was a ‘prisoner in 
the upper bench.’ On 1 April 1059 the 
commons recommended the Protector to 
grant a privy seal for the payment to him of 
600/. as part of the debt. A bill was ac¬ 
cordingly prepared for signature on 5 April, 
On 18 Aug. 1660 it was ordered that the 
remainder of the debt should again be made 
chargeable on the excise, and 1 forthwith 
paid to Mr. Vassall.’ In 1663 he was in 
Carolina occupied in making arrangements 
with the lords proprietors of the colony 
with respect to a claim laid by him for part 
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of a term not yet expired. In all probability 
be died in Massachusetts, bat the exact time 
or place is not known. He may be identical 
with the Samuel Vassall of Bedale in York¬ 
shire, who was living in 1665 (will of hie 
son John, P. 0. 0. 29 Hyde). But when 
letterB of administration were granted in 
London to his son Francis on 24 Sept, 1607, 
it was stated that he died abroad. 

[Unpublished pedigree by tbe late Rev. 
'William Vassall; Hutchinson’s Hist, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay, i. 10; Rushworth’s Hist. Coll, 
pt. i. p. 641, pt, iii. vol. i. p. 246, pt. iv. vol. i. 
pp. 313, 619, pt. iv. vol. ii. p. 1099; Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1629 to 1659, passim ; Neill's 
Virginia Curolorum, pp. 75-0; Cal. State 
Papers Colonial, 1574-1600, passim; Offi¬ 
cial List of M.P.’s, i. 482, 401; Commons’ 
Journals, vols. ii. iii. iv. v. vii. and viii.; Lords’ 
Journals, vii. 224, Massachusetts Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 2nd ser. v. 121-2 ; manuscript notes by 
late Rev. W. Vassall, kindly supplied by Douglas 
Sladen, esq.] B. P. 

VAUGHAN, BENJAMIN (1761-1835), 
politician and political economist, born m 
Jamaica on 19 April 1761, was eldest son of 
Samuel Vaughan, a West India merchant 
and planter, who settled in London, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Ilallowell 
of Boston. William Vaughan (1762-1830) 
[q. v.] was his younger brother. Benjamin 
was educated at Newcome's school in Hack¬ 
ney, at the nonconformist academy at War¬ 
rington, and at Cambridge University, but 
was prevented by the system of religious 
testB from graduating, being a Unitarian. 
He apparently became acquainted with Lord 
Shelburne through Benjamin Horne, the 
elder brother of John Horne Tooke [q. v.j, 
and soon gained the confidence ot that 
statesman, by whom he was occasionally 
employed in confidential political business 
and as private secretary. He also studied 
law at the Temple and medicine in Edin¬ 
burgh ; it is said because William Manning, 
whose daughter Sarah he married on 30 June 
1781, had at first refused his consent to the 
marriage on the ground that he had no pro¬ 
fession (Vaughan’s wife was aunt of Cardinal 
Manning], lie subsequently returned to 
mercantile pursuits, and entered into a 
partnership with his brother-in-law, William 
Manning, He made acquaintance with 
Benjamin Franklin, with whom he after¬ 
wards contracted a warm friendship and 
continued to correspond after the outbreak 
of tbe waT with the colonies. Like all 
the followers of Lord Shelburne, be eided 
with the colonists in their struggle with 
the mother country, and his political as well 
as his religious sympathies brought him into 


intimate relations with Price, Priestley, 
Paine, and Horne Tooke during the Ameri¬ 
can war and the French revolution. In June 
1782 he was sent to Paris to give private 
assurances to Franklin that the death of 
Lord Rockingham and the accession to power 
of Lord Shelburne had caused no change of 
policy in regard to the intention of recognising 
the independence of the United Colonies. In 
September of that year he took an active 
though unofficial part in the negotiations for 
peace at the secret request of Shelburne, who 
employed him on account of his intimate 
friendship with Franklin, and helped to per¬ 
suade the English ministers to admit the in¬ 
dependence of'the United States of America’ 
as a preliminary, and ‘ not as depending upon 
the event of any other part of the treaty.’ 
He also urged that so great a divergence of 
views existed between the American and 
French negotiators in Paris as to give the 
British government an opportunity of con¬ 
cluding a separate peace with the colonies if 
this concession to their views were made. 
Vaughan’s activity was resented by the Eng¬ 
lish official negotiators, as appears byaletter 
of Richard Oswald [q. v.l to Lord Shelburne 
(Life of Shelburne , iii. 266, 321). 

In 1790 Vaughan was in Pans with Lord 
Wycombe, the eldest son of Lord Shelburne 
(then Lord Lansdowne), and was in frequent 
communication with the leaders of the party 
opposed to the French court. At the 1 fete de 
la ffidfiration’ of 14 July 1790 in the Champ de 
Mars he was almost the only stranger, except 
those belonging to tbe corps diplomatique, 
who obtained a place in the covered seats near 
the royal box. He describes Harie-Antoi- 
nette as looking ‘well, fat, and sulky’ (to 
Lord Lansdowne 16 Julyl790). His Erencli 
sympathies were not abated by the violent 
turn taken by subsequent events. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1792 he became member for Caine. 
He was very active at this time with his pen 
on commercial and economic subjects, as well 
as on politics. A ‘ Treatise on International 
Trade, which was translated into French in 
1789, and a series of letters to the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ condemning the attack of the 
northern powers onPoland and Francein 1792 
and 1793, are his principal performances. 
There is a record of a speech by him in Fe- 
bruary l794 on the subject of the negro popu¬ 
lation in the West Indies. But his active par¬ 
liamentary career was now abruptly termi¬ 
nated, owing to the arrest of William Stone, 
brother of John Hurford Stone [q. v.], a well- 
known supporter of the French revolution and 
a notorious enemy to the policy of Pitt. J. H. 
Stone was at the time in Paris. On Wil¬ 
liam Stone a letter from Vaughan was found, 
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apparently intended for J. H. Stone, and in 
consequence "Vaughan was summoned before 
the privy council on 8 May 1794, Although 
the letter contained nothing that was in 
reality compromising, Vaughan, conscious 
probably that other and more dangerous 
documents might have fallen into the posses¬ 
sion of the government, and aware that he 
had been introduced to William Jackson 
(1787 P-1796) [q. v.], the Irish conspirator, 
left the country, and took refuge in France, 
where he arrived at the commencement of 
the reign of terror. War had been declared 
against England, and Vaughan was liable to 
beseized at any moment as a ‘ moderate ’ or as 
a 1 foreigner.’ He lived in hiding at Passy; 
Robespierre, at that time a member of the 
committee of public safety and at the height 
of his power, and Bishop Grtgoire being 


In June his hiding-place was discovered, but 
he escaped with a month’s imprisonment at 
the Carmelites, probably owing to the good¬ 
will of Robespierre, and then left for Geneva. 
Thence ho wrote a long letter to Robespierre, 
which actually arrived on 9 Thermidor 
(27 July) at the very moment of tho fall of 
the dictator. It advised him to keep France 
within her natural limits, and to surround 
her with a fringe of free and allied states, a 
sort of anticipation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine (Journal de laMontagne, August 
1794). This letter was alleged by Billaud- 
Varennes, in a speech on 28 July 1794, to be 
a proof that Vaughan was a spy of Pitt’s. 
Inl796 he published a pamphlet at Strnsburg 
in defence of the Directory, which he vaunted 
as a highly successful form of government, 
andonelikely to be permanent. Subsequently 
he returned to Paris, and, though assured by 
Pitt, through his brother-in-law, William 
Manning, that he could safely return to Eng¬ 
land, he remained in France. 

There are numerous allusions to Vaughan 
and Stone in the despatches of BartliSlomy, 
the French minister in Switzerland, and in 
one of them BarthMemy describes Vaughan 
as a man ‘ dont le patriotisms, la probitG, et 
les lumibres sontinnniment recommandables’ 
(Papiers de Barthileiny, iv. 693). 

Lord Lansdowne owing to the identity of 
their views in regard to France. About 1798 
he went to America, probably despairing, like 
Priestley, of the political outlook in England. 
Ha joined his brothers and his relatives on 
the side of his mother at Hallowell, where he 
lived in a peaceful retirement. His political 
opinions are said to have adopted a very con¬ 
servative hue in his later years. He died on 
8 Dec. 1886, leaving three sons and four 


daughters. His descendants still live at Hal- 
lowell. 

In 1779 Vaughan issued the first collective 
edition of Franklin’s works in London, under 
the title ‘ Political, Philosophical, and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces by Benjamin Franklin.’ 
lie also superintended the ‘ Complete Works 
of Benjamin Franklin,’ issued in 1800 (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), with a memoir. 

[The best account of Vaughan is to he found 
in Alger’s Englishmen in the French Revolution. 
See also Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord 
Shelburne, vol. iii.; Papiera de BarthMemy, ed. 
M. Jean Kaulek, Paris, 1889; Appleton’s Ameri¬ 
can Biography; Sheppard’s Reminiscences of the 
Vaughan Family; Introductory Narrative to Wil¬ 
liam Vaughan’s Tracts on Rocks and Commerce, 
1836; Diplomatic andRevolutionary Correspon¬ 
dence, Washington, 1887 ; Archives Nationalcs, 
PanSjii. 221; Roniol's Participation de la France 
4. VitahlissementdcsEtatB-Bnis, Paris, 1886-92, 
v. 100, 161.] E.F, 

VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN (1816- 
1897), headmaster of Harrow, master of the 
Temple, and dean of LlandafF, horn in 1810, 
was second son of Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, by his wife 
Agnes, daughter of Thomas Pares, manufac¬ 
turer and banker, of Leicester. Under the 
skilihl tuition of his father, a man of ability 
and forco of character, he early showed 
remarkable promise, and, after his father's 
untimely death in 1829, was sent to Rugby, 
then under the guidance of Dr. Arnold. Of 
the same yearas Stanley, whose sister Cathe¬ 
rine he married many years later (1860), 
and slightly senior to Clough, he belonged to 
the generation which, under Arnold, made 
the name of the school. After dividing 
with Stanley the honours of Rugby, he en¬ 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
bracketed with Lord Lyttelton as senior 
classic and chancellor's medallist in 1888. 
HegraduatedB.A.in 1888 andM.A. in 1841, 
proceeding D.D. per regias literal In 1846. 
In 1889 he was elected fellow of his college, 
and proceeded to the study of the law. After 
a brief trial, however, he resolved to follow 
the calling of his father and elder brother. 
He was ordained in 1841, and almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards was appointed to the vicar¬ 
age of St, Martin’s, Leicester, formerly his 
father’s parish,and subsequently that of both 
his eldest and youngest brothers. This charge 
he held, with great profit to Ms flock, till 
1844. 

In that year he was elected to the head- 
mastership of Harrow. The school was then 
in low water. Its numbers had dropped to 
little over sixty, and its discipline was out 
of joint. Within two years Vaughan had 
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raised the numbers to over two hundred, 
and poured fresh life into the studies and 
discipline of his pupils. During the last 
dozen years of his rule it is probable that no 
school stood higher than narrow. In hisdeal- 
ings both with boys and masters he happily 
joined firmness with consideration, and 
no headmaster, Arnold excepted, gathered 
round him a more gifted band of scholars or 
colleagues. Among the former may be men¬ 
tioned Dr. Butler (his successor in the head- 
mastership), C. S. Calverley, and Sir George 
Trevelyan; among the latter Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Farrar. It is noticeable that, like 
Arnold, ha refused to be lost in the more 
mechanical labour of organisation, and to_ the 
end, thouglifarfrom indifferent to such minor 
details, found his chief work in teaching and 
preaching. As teacher, his main object waB 
to impart to his pupils that strict accuracy of 
thought and expression, and to the move 
capable of them that keen sense of style and 
the subtle delicacies of language, in which his 
own delight peculiarly lay. As preacher— 
though certainly the sermons of those days are 
not comparable either in religious depth or in 
beauty of expression to those of later years— 
he already showed the instinctive grasp of his 
hearers’ needs and the power of appealing 
directly to their hearts, which eventually 
made him one of the weightiest preachers of 
his generation. 

At the end of 1859 Vaughan resigned the 
heodmostership of Harrow. A few months 
later Lord PalmeTston, who as chairman of 
the governing body had formed the highest 
opinion of liis capacity, offered him the 
bishopric of Rochester. He accepted it with¬ 
out hesitation. A day or two later, probably 
after a severe struggle with his ambition, tbo 
acceptance was withdrawn. It is commonly 
believed that offers of a like sort were re¬ 
newed more than once; but even to his 
cloBest friends he never spoke of them; hie 
determination had been taken once for all. 
In the latter part of 1800 he was appointed 
to the important vicarage of Doncaster, and 
threwhimself heart and soul into the ordinary 
work of a town parish. It was hero that he 
erfected his powers ns a preacher ; it was 
ere also that he entered on what was 
destined to he the most distinctive work of 
his life., the preparation of young men for 
ordination. After deep consideration he 
took occasion, in a sermon preached before 
the university of Cambridge in 1861, to an¬ 
nounce his readiness to receive graduates of 
any university for this purpose. The offer 
was at once taken up by a few men. Before 
he left Doncaster over a hundred pupils 
had passed through his hands; before nis 


death the number had gone beyond 450, 
Never probably has there been a deeper or 
more lasting bond between master and 
scholars than existed between him and suc¬ 
cessive generations of his pupils. 

In 1869 Vaughan accepted the mastership 
of the Temple, and entered his new field of 
work with a manly declaration that he Btood 
on the old paths of Christian belief, and must 
not be expected to trim his course with a view 
to suiting the supposed wishes of a critical, or 
perhaps sceptical, audience. Thw at once 
established a firm understanding between 
him and the benchers, an understanding 
which remained unbroken to the end. In 
1879 he accepted the deanery of Llandaff. 
Henceforth he divided the year betwoen the 
Temple and Llandaff, and found considerable 
advantage in the variety of pastoral work 
which the change offered to his pupils. His 
weight of character and freedom from secta¬ 
rian bias soon won him a unique influence 
among all parties in South Wales. He was 
thus enabled to take a leading part in the 
foundation ofthe University College at Cardiff 
(1883-4), of which, in recognition of his ser¬ 
vices, he was elected president in 1894. A 
severe illness which assailed him in that year 
prevented him from actively discharging his 
new dutieB, and led to his resignation of the 
mastership ofthe Temple. He still, however, 
continued his work as dean and with candi¬ 
dal es for ordination until illness again at¬ 
tained him in the summer of 1896. After 
lingering for more than a year he died on 
15 Oct. 1807. He left a strict injunction that 
no life of him should be published. 

Among the numerous works published by 
Vaughau—altogether more than sixty—may 
bementioned: 1. ‘Memorials of Harrow Sun- 
dnys,’ 1859; 6th edit. 1880. 2. ‘ Notes for 
Lectures on Confirmation,’ 1869; 9th edit. 
1876. 8. ‘ St, Paul's Epistle to the Homans' 
(Greek text, with notes), 1859; 6th edit. 
1880, 4. ‘ Epiphany, Lent,and Easter,’ 1860; 
3rd edit. 1808. 6. ‘ Lessons of Life and Godli¬ 
ness ’ (sermons preached at Doncaster), 1862 ; 
6 th edit, (printed with ‘ Words from the Gos¬ 
pels’), 1891. 6, ‘Lectures on St. Paul’s 

Epistle to the Philippians,’ 1862; 4th edit. 
1882. 7. ‘ Lectures on the Revelation of St, 
John,’ 2 vols. 1803; 6th edit. (1 vol.) 1882. 
8 . ‘ Words from the Gospels,’ 1808; 3rd edit. 
1876. 9. ‘The Church of the First Days,’ 
vol. i, 1864, 3rd edit. 1873; vol. ii. 1865, 
3rd edit. 1874; vol. iii. 1866, 3rd edit. 1875; 
in one vol. 1890, 10. 1 The Young life equip¬ 
ping itself for God’s Service,’ 1872; 7th 
edit. 1877. 11. ‘St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians’ (Greek text, with notes, &c.), 
1885. 12. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews' 
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(Greek text, with notes), 1890; 2nd edit. 
1891. 

[Private information; Times, Ifi and 18 Oot. 
1897-] C. E. V. 

VAUGHAN, Sib CHARLES RI¬ 
CHARD (1774-1849), diplomatist, son of 
James Vaughan, physician, of Leicester, and 
Hester, daughter of John Smalley, who 
had married a daughter of Sir Richard Hal¬ 
ford,was born at Leicester on 20 Dec. 1774. 
His brothers were Sir Henry Halford [q. v.] 
(Vaughan), who dropped the latter name; 
Sir John Vaughan (1769-1839) [q. v.], 
baron of the exchequer; and Peter Vaughan, 
warden of Merton. He was educated at 
Rugby, where lie entered on 22 Jan. 1788, and 
at Merton College, Oxford, whence he ma¬ 
triculated on 20 Oct. 1701. He graduated 
B, A. in 1796, and M. A. in 1798, in which year 
he was also elected a fellow of All Souls’. 
He intended to foRo w the medical profession, 
attending lectures hath in Edinburgh and 
London, and took the degree of M.B. in 
1800. lie was, however, elected Radcliffe 
travelling fellow on 4 Dec. 1800, and spent 
the next three years in Germany, France, 
and Spain. Inl80 4 he visited Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, and Syria. In 1805 he made his 
way from Aleppo to Bagdad, travelling with 
a pundit; thence ho went to Persia, fell ill 
near the Caspian, and was indebted perhaps 
for his life to the kindness of some Russian 
officers. With them he sailed for the Volga 
in November, was shut out by the ice, had 
to spend the winter on the desert island of 
ICulnli, hut eventually arrived at Astrakan 
in April 1800, reaching England by St. 
Petersburg on 11 Aug. 1806. 

In 1808, in a private capacity, Vaughan 
accompanied Charles Stuart (afterwards 
liord Stuart de Rothesay) [q.v.] to Spain, aud 
was present at the assembly of the northern 
juntas at Lugo j thence he went to Madrid, 
and travelled to Saragossa with Colonol(Sir) 
Charles William Doyle [q. v.] On his return 
to Madrid lie was sent with despatches rulat- 
ing to the battle of Tadela to Sir John Moore 
at Salamanca, and returned to England in 
Docember 1808. In 1809 ha published his 
■Narrative of the Siege of Saragossa’ (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), which reached a fifth edition 
within the year. 

In 1809 Vaughan was appointed private 
secretary to Henry Bathurst, third earl 
Bathurst [q. v.], secretary for foreign affairs. 
On 6 Jan. 1810 he became secretary of lega¬ 
tion (later of embassy) in Spain, whither he 
returned with the minister, Ilenry WeUesley. 
He was sent to England in 1811 to give 
information astothe state of politics inSpain. 
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He acted os minister-plenipotentiary during 
the absence of his chief from August 1816 
till December 1816. His correspondence 
during these years throws much light on 
Spanish politics. On 6 April 1820 he went 
to Paris as secretary of embassy under his 
old friend Sir Charles Stuart, and on 8 Feb, 
1828 became minister-plenipotentiary to the 
confederated states of Switzerland. In 1825 
he was appointed envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary to the United States, 
and on 23 March 1826 he was made privy 
councillor. Between 11 July and 18 Aug. 
182G he travelled nearly eighteen hundred 
miles in the States; in 1829 he accomplished 
another long tour. From 1831 to 1838 he 
was on leave of absence in England, and 
during this time had a personal conference 
with the king on American affairs. In 1833 
he was created knight grand cross of the 
Guelphs of Hanover, In October 1886 he 
finally left Washington. His service in the 
United States covered one of the most in¬ 
teresting periods in American history. He 
was intimate with such men as Story and 
Clay, and he had to watch such burning 
questions as that of the boundary with 
Canada, the position of the South American 
republics, the slave trade, and the tariff. 

In 1886 Vaughan made a protracted tour 
on the continent. On 4 March 1837 he was 
sent on a special embassy to Constantinople, 
and proceeded by way of Malta, where Iib 
heard that the mission was no longer re¬ 
quired; he therefore went to Venice, and 
thence travelled home through Italy and 
Switzerland. In such travel he spent most 
of the years that were left to him. He has 
left minute itineraries of his later journeys, 
ne died unmarried in Hertford Street, May- 
fair, on 16 June 1849. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 4718-1880 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1849, ii. 204 ; minute details are contained 
in notes taken by Mr. J. A. Doyle from the 
papers of Sir Henry Halford, and particularly 
in a very careful summary of the events and. 
dates of Vaughan's life found among those 
papers.] C. A. H. 

VAUGHAN, EDWARD (d. 1522), 
bishop of St. David's, was presumably of 
Welsh origin, being, according to some, a 
native of South Wales. He was bora about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where ho graduated 
LL.D. On 21 June 1487 he was instituted 
to the church of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
London, and subsequently became vicar of 
Islington also. At St. Paul's he was suc¬ 
cessively promoted to the prebend of Ro- 
culverland, 15 April 1493, that of Harleston, 
16Nov.l499, andwas made treasurer 10 Nov. 
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1603, holding along with the latter the pre¬ 
bend of Bromesbury in the same church. 
He built a house near St. Paul’s for his suc¬ 
cessors in the treasurership, and distributed 
live hundred marks to the poor in London 
in time of dearth (Lblakd, Collectanea, 2nd 
ed. li. 324). He was made archdeacon of 
Lewes in 1609, and on 22 July in the same 
ear, vacating his London appointments, 
e was consecrated bishop of St. David’s, to 
which he was promoted by the pope’s bull 
of provision dated 13 Jan. 1808-9. 

To Vaughan has been assigned ‘ the most 
prominent place among the prelates who 
occupied the see of St. David’s during the 
closing days of the ante-reformation era’ 
(Jokes and Freeman). Excepting Gower, 
the see never had a more munificent bene¬ 
factor. In lieu of what had been, up to his 
time, a ‘ vilissimus sive sordidissimus locus,’ 
he erected at St. David’s ‘the beautiful 
chapel ’ which still bears his name. On its 
walls he placed three coats-of-arms, namely, 
his own, those of Henry VII, and of Sir 
llhys ap Thomas, ‘ who probably had been 
once his patron’ (Wir.us, pp. 77, 89), and 
who spent his latter days at Carew Castle, 
close to Lnmphey, which was then an 
episcopal residence (Laws, Little England, 
p. 285). He remodelled and roofed the lady- 
chapel and its ante-chapel, while the roof of 
the nave, and probably also the porch and 
the upper stage of the tower, belong to his 
period. He also built the chapel at Lamphey, 
and Leland (loc. cit.) ascribes to him the 
chapel of St. Justinian (now in ruins), the 
chapel at Llawhaden Castle, where Vaughan 
often resided, together with general repairs 
at the same place, and a great barn (now 
destroyed) at Lamphey. ‘The beautiful in¬ 
terior decoration’ of Hodgeston church is 
supposed to he his (Laws, p. 232). 

Vaughan died in November 1622, and was 
buried in the chapel which he built and 
which bears his name. Over him was placed 
‘ a plain marble tomb, with hiB effigy in brass 
richly engraven,’ and underneath an inscrip¬ 
tion, whicn is quoted by Bro wneWillis (p. 20), 
All that now remains of it is ‘ a large slab 
of shell marble, immediately in front of the 
altar.’ His will, dated 20 May 1621, was 
proved on 27 Jan. 1622-3. 

[Godwin, Da Frsesulibus Angli®, ed. Richard¬ 
son, 1743, p. 586 ; Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
i. 106 (see also pp. 118, 158, 208, 475, and 
677) i lie Neve’s Fasti, ed. 1854, i. 800, ii. 355, 
361, 389, 430 ; Browne Willis’s St. David's, 
pp. 16-22, 117-18; Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, 
pp. 89, 313, 431 ; Cooper’s At hen® Cauln- 
hrtgienses, i. 26; Bevan’s Diooesau Hist, of St. 
David's (S.P.C.K.), p, 146 ; Newell’s Welsh 
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Church, p. 396. A full account of Vaughan’s 
architectural work is given in JoneB and Free¬ 
man’s History and Antiquities of St. David’s, 
pp. 69, 96, 124, 163-8, 308, and Arch. Cambr. 
2nd ser. xiii. 67, 6th ser. xv. 223-6.] 

D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN or VYCHAN, Sis GRIF¬ 
FITH (d. 1447), soldier, was son of Griffith 
ap leuan and liis wife Maud. The father 
was implicated in Glendower’s rebellion iu 
1403 and defended Caus Castle for some tune 
ugainst Henry IV’s forces; his deeds of 
valour were celebrated in a poem by Lewys 
Glyn Cothi (Gioaith, 1837, pp. 428-5). The 
son, who in 1406 was styled Sir Griffith 
(Vaughan or Vychan, meaning simply ‘the 
younger ’), was apparently not involved in the 
rebellion; be figured on the roll of burgesses 
in Welshpool in that year, and inherited 
lands iu Burgedin, Treflydau, Garth, Maes- 
rnawr, and elsewhere. He accompanied 
Henry V to France, and fought at Agincourt 
on 23 Oct. 1416, when he was made a knight- 
bunneret ( College of Anne MSS., Protliero, 
vii. 186,195, and E. 6,99). Towards the end 
of 1417 Sir Griffith and his brother, leuan 
ap Griffith, made themselves notorious by 
capturing on their ancestral estate at Bro¬ 
il iarth Sir John Oldcastle the lollard, upon 
whose head a price hud been set. Various 
privileges were granted them for this act 
by a charter irom Edward de Oharlton, lord 
of Powys [q. v,], dated 6 July 1419, aud 
still preserved at Garth (‘A Powysian at 
Agincourt’ in Montgomeiy Collections, ii. 
189). No further notice of Sir Griffith 
occurs until 1447, when he seems to have 
given offence to the queen, Margaret of 
Anjou. He was denounced by proclamalion 
as an open rebel, and five hundred marks 
were offered for his capture. This wns 
effected by Henry de Grey, lord of Powys, 
who summoned Sir Griffith to the castle of 
Pool, and gave what Sir Griffith considered 
a ‘ safe-conduct.’ Immediately on his arrival 
within thecourt-yard he was beheaded ‘with¬ 
out judge or jury.’ This event, which took 
place about April 1447, was the occasion of 
poetical laments by Lewys Glyn Cothi and 
David Lloyd of Mathavarn ( Gwaith Lewys 
Glyn Cothi, Oxford, 1887, pp. 418-22; Mont¬ 
gomery Collections, i. 885-6, vi, 92-6). On 
20 July 1447 a treasury warrant was issued 
for the payment of the five hundred marks 
to Grey ( Trevelyan Papers, Camden Soc.pp. 
82, 80). The deed has been attributed to 
jealousy on Grey's port because Sir Griffith 
was descended from the ancient princes of 
Powys, and had probably laid claim to some 
of Grey’s lands. 

Sir Griffith married Margaret, daughter 
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and coheir of Griffith ap Jenkin of Brough¬ 
ton, by -whom he had issue three sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son -was David 
Lloyd of Leighton, ancestor of the Lloyds 
of Marrington, Marton, and Stockton; the 
second, Cadwalader, was ancestor of the 
Lloyds of Maesmawr; and the third, Regi¬ 
nald, was ancestor of the Wynnes of Garth 
and of the Lloyds of Broniarth and Gaervawr 
{Sheriffs of Montgomery,^. 1-7, 376-425, 
628-9; Pedigrees of Montgomery Families, 
1888, pp. 16-18, 52,126, 153). 

[Authorities cited; College of Arms, Pro- 
thero, vii. 180, 195, and E. 6, 99; Visitation of 
England and Wales, iii. 1; Armorial Families, 
pp. 612-16; Dwun's Visitations, i. 279, S28; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, s.v. ‘ Lloyd of Stock- 
ton Manor; ’ documents kmdly lent liy Henry 
Crumpton Lloyd, esq., of Stockton Manor; 
Chirbury, Shropshire.] A. F. P. 

VAUGHAN, Sib HENRY (1587 f- 
1669 f), royalist soldier, born probably be¬ 
tween 1685 and 1590, was the sixth sou 
of Walter Vaughan of Golden Grove, Car¬ 
marthenshire [see under VAVOHAJt, RtCKABD, 
second Eael op Cabbem]. William Vaughan 
(1677-1641) was his brother. He settled 
at Derwydd, having married Sage, the 
daughter of the heiress of that house, who 
was the first wife of John Gwyn William 
(cf. Dwirw, Heraldic Visit, i. 214, 232; 
Arch. Cambr. 4th ser. xii. 236, where 
Vaughan’s brother, Walter Vaughan of 
Llanelly, is erroneously given as his father). 
He was sheriff for Carmarthenshire in 1020, 
and M.P. for Carmarthen from 1021 to 1029 
(except for a short term in 1626, when, 
after a double return, he was unseated). 
He was again elected for the county on 
26 March and 0 Nov. 1640, and was knighted 
at Oxford on 1 Jan. 1042-3 (Muicalpd, 
Knights, p. 200). He appears to have been 
a member of the committee for examining 
scandalous ministers, but in 1644 a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by 
Hugh Grundy, urging his removal therefrom 
on the ground that he had himself placed 
1 six scandalous ministers, no jireachers,’ to 
serve 'six parish churches with several 
chapels ’ in Carmarthenshire which he had 
obtained from Henry Percy, earl of North¬ 
umberland, at the rent of 760/. a year (Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, iii. 389; Arch. Cam.hr. 4th 
ser. xii. 327). It seems to have been sug¬ 
gested that Vaughan had also harboured 
papists. He was disabled from retaining 
his seat in parliament on 6 Feb. 1044, 

When in 1642 his nephew, Richard 
Vaughan, second earl of Carbery [q. v.], 
was given the command of the royalist 
forces in the counties of Carmarthen, Cardi- 


j gan, and Pembroke, Sir Henry, with the 
rank of major-general, seems to have been 
entrusted with plenary powers, and is said 
to have been 1 the instrument of much mis¬ 
chief’ in those counties, treating his oppo¬ 
nents with brutality. His headquarters were 
at Haverfordwest, but, according to a poli¬ 
tical opponent, he precipitately abandoned 
that town in March 1648-4, owing to apanic 
caused by the stampede of a herd orfrightened 
cattle, which were mistaken in the twilight 
for the parliamentary troops under Langharne 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches, ii. 140-163; cf. Laws, Little (Eng¬ 
land beyond Wales, p. 326). Vaughan fled 
to Carmarthen, but that town also was 
taken a few weeks later. 

His next appearance was at the battle of 
Naseby on 14 June 1646, when he was taken 
prisoner; on the 18th he was brought before 
the Ilouae of Commons and committed to the 
Tower, where he remained till his removal to 
the Fleet prison on 1 Oct. 1647 ( Commons 
Journal). There he still lay in July 1648, 

‘ like to be in a starvinge condicion ’ (see his 
letter to his wife, dated 29 July, in Haebi- 
son's Notices of the Stepney Family, p. 12). 

On 27 April 1644 he had been ordered by 
the committee for compounding to pay 160/. 
{Cal. of Proceedings), and on 20 Aug. 1646 
he was assessed at 500/., his estate being 
valued at 000/. a year. He was excluded 
from the general pardon, 13 Oct. 1648 {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. s.a. p. 304; cf. Rush- 
wobph, iv. i. 313). This treatment, so dif¬ 
ferent from that meted to the Earl of Car¬ 
bery and other members of tbe same family, 
supports the view that Sir Henry was by 
far the most active and irreconcilable royalist 
among them, on which account probably he 
was referred to by a parliamentary writer 
as ‘“Act-all,” now prisoner in the Tower 
for all [the familyPJ,’ brother to ‘ the honest 
Richard (Tell-all), who hath been grievously 
prosecuted, imprisoned, and plundered by 
them all for his ati'ection to the parliament ’ 

5 The Earle of Curberyes Pedegrec, London, 
016, 4to). Vaughan, who was generally 
known as 1 Sir Harry,’ is also described thus 
in a cavalier song of 1647 (Webb, Civil War 
in Herefordshire, ii. 80): 

Sir Harry Vaughan looks as grave 
As any beard cun make him. 

Those [who] como poors prisoners to see 
Doe for our Patnarke take him. 

Old Harry is a right true blue, 

As valiant as Fendraggon, 

And would be loyall to bis king 
Had King Charles ne'er a rag on. 

Vaughan probably survived till close 
upon the Restoration, his release having 

m2 
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perhaps been procured through the influence 
of Colonel Phillip Jones [q. v.l (Jones's 
Impeachment, in Qbaitt Fillncis's Charters 
of Swansea, p. 193). There is a portrait of 
him (dated 1644) preserved at Derwydd. 
His eldest son, John, apparently predeceased 
him, and his estate therefore devolved on 
Sib Hcstey Vatjoha.it the younger (1818- 
1676). He served in the royalist army, and 
when Tenby was captured by Cromwell in 
May 1648 he was taken prisoner and kept 
confined in Tenby Castle. He is described 
in a contemporary pamphlet as Sergeant- 
major Vaughan, though in his memorial 
inscription his rank is given as colonel 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii. 878; 
Stepney Notices, pp. 12, 84). After the 
Restoration Vaughan was knighted at 
Whitehall on 9 Jan, 1681 (Ln Neve, 
Knights, p. 149), nnd was sheriff for the 
borough of Carmarthen in 1661 and mayor 
in 1670. ne was also elected M.P. for Car¬ 
marthen county in January 1667-8, but a 
question arose as to his eligibility to sit, as 
he ‘ had been outlawed for a debt upon a 
bond of 1,000Z.’ ( Commons' Journals under 
17 Feb. 1667-8). The decision was in his 
favour, and he retained the sent till liis 
death on 20 Dec. 1070. He was buried at 
Llandebie church, where an elaborate monu¬ 
ment was erectod to liis memory by his 
widow Elizabeth, the oldest daughter and 
coheiress of -William Herbert of Colebraok, 
Monmouthshire. On the death, without 
issue, of his only child, ]Maraarottn,in 1704, 
the Derwydd estate devolved upon his 
nephew, Richard Vaughan of Derllys (1G5P- 
1724), who was recorder (1088-1722) and 
M.P. in fourteen parliaments (1085-1724) 
for Carmarthen borough, as well ns chief 

1 'ustice for Carmarthen circuit (1716-24). 
from the recorder's brother the ostate 
descended in the female line to its present 
possessor, Alan Stepney-Gfulston, esq. 

Most writers have erroneously assumed the 
existence of only one Sir Henry Vaughan, 
whileaome (of. Williaus, Pari. Hist, of 
Wales, pp. 45, 52-8) have still further con¬ 
founded them with a Henry Vanglian of Oil- 
cennin, Cardiganshire, who was sheriff of that 
county in 1642, and was described shortly 
afterwards as 1 being anything for money, a 
proselyte, and favorite to all the changes of 
tymes ... his motto, Qui nescit diasimulare, 
nescitvivere’ {CambrianRegister, i. 166; of. 
Phillips, Sheriffs of Cardiganshire, p. 16). 
[Authorities cited in text,] D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, nENRY, ‘ Silurist ' 
(1622-1695), poet, was horn at Nowton-by- 
Uslt in the parish of Llansaintft’raed, Breck¬ 


nockshire {Anthony A Wood MSS. Ff. 39, 
f.21G). neandhistwin-hrotherThomas[q.v.] 
were born on 17 April 1622 (Sloanc MS. 
1741). Their father, Thomas Vaughan (d. 
August 1658), was the representative of an 
ancient and honourable Welsh family, the 
Vaughans of Tretower Castle, descended 
from Sir Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine, 
who had fallen at Agincourt. Vaughan's 
mother was Denys Gwillims, heiress of New¬ 
ton. John Aubrey [q. v.] was liis cousin. 
‘ Their grandmother, Aubrey wrote of the 
twins, 1 was an Aubrey; their father a cox- 
combe, and no honester than he should be¬ 
lie cosened me of 60s. once.’ Although the 
relationship cannot beprecisely traced, Henry 
must indubitably have been akin in blood as 
well as in mental constitution to the 1 Mr. 
Vaughan’ (born 1605) whose nativity appears 
in G adbury’B ‘ Collectio Geni t urarum ’ (1663), 
and who ‘ was subject to holiovo that he 
conversed with angels and spirits many 
times in the likeness of scarahees, who in¬ 
formed him of unhappiness that attended 
either himself or his family.’ 

The two brothers, Henry and Thomas, 
always affectionately united throughout life 
received their first regular education from 
Matthew Herbert, rector of Llangattock, 
and in 1638 proceeded to Jesus College, 
Oxford. Henry left Oxford without a 
degree, and spout somo time in London 
studying law at the wish of his father, 
but ultimately turned his attention to 
medicine. Wnen or where ho obtained a 
medical diploma has not been ascertained, 
but about 1046 he began to practise as a 
physician in Brecknock, whence in or about 
1060 he removed to his native place, con¬ 
tinuing to practise. Writing to Aubrey 
towards the end of his life, he saye: ‘My 
profession allso is physic, which I have prac¬ 
tised now for many years with goodsnccesse 
(I thanks God) and a repute big enough for a 
person of greater parts than myselfe ’ ( Wood 
MS. F. 89, f. 227). According to Antony 
ii Wood he became eminent for hie medical 
Bkill, * and was esteemed by scholars an in¬ 
genious person, but proud and humorous' 
[whimsical]. Ho suggests in his elegy on 
the death of ‘R. W.' that he was present at 
the battle of Rowton Ileath, possibly as a 
surgeon with the king’s army. 

Vaughan had published a small volume, 
entitled ‘ Poems, with the Tenth Satyre of 
Juvenal Englished' (London, 8vo),in 1046; 
and another volume, ‘ Olor Iscanus: a Collec¬ 
tion of some select Poems andTranslations’— 
deriving its title from the principal poem ? a 
eulogy on the River Uslt, and accompanied 
with prose translations from Plutarch, Maxi- 
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mus Tyrius, and Guevara—was probably 
ready for the press in December 1647, tbe 
dedication to Lord Digby bearing that date. 
It did not appear, however, until 1661 (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo; reissued 1079), when it was pub¬ 
lished by Thomas Vaughan, with an address 
to the reader hinting that it would, but for 
his intervention, have been destroyed by the 
author. There is nothing objectionable in 
the book, and it can only be concluded that 
a revolution had in the meantime occurred 
in the poet’s mind, which had rendered liis 
secular poetry distasteful to him. The nature 
of this revolution may be deduced from tbe 
book hehad published in tbe meantime, 1 Silox 
Scintillans: or Sacred Poems and private 
Ejaculations, by Henry Vaughan, Silurist 1 
(London, 1650,8vo),whichevinces deep traces 
of the influence of George Herbert, tbe effect 
rather than the cause of the spiritual visita¬ 
tion which he had clearly been experiencing. 
Some allusions in the poems seem to connect 
this with the death of a brother, which, 
being also alluded to in the preface to Thomas 
Vaughan’s ‘ Anthroposophia Theomagica’ 
(1660) as having occurred during the com- 
osition of that book, must have taken place 
etween 1047 (when Thomas, deprived of his 
living, removed to Oxford) and 1660. The 
composition of the whole of the first part of 
‘ Silex Scintillans ’ may thus be fairly placed 
between 1647 and 1660, and the number, no 
less than the merit of the poems, indicates the 
strength of the spiritual influence which had 
overpowered Vaughan and raised him to a 
far greater height as a poet than was pro¬ 
mised by his early compositions. Tiie im¬ 
pulse continued some time, for in 1656 a 
second part of ‘Silex Scintillans’ appeared, 
appended to what professed to be a reprint 
of the first, hut was in fact only a reissue. 
This second part, though in general scarcely 
equal to the first, contains the crown of all 
Vaughan’s poetry—‘ Thoy ora all gone into 
the world of light.’ Vaughan had published, 
Februnry 1662, a small volume of devotion, 
entitled ‘ The Mount of Olives . . , with au 
excellent discourse of the blessed state of 
Man in Glory, written by Father Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, nnd now done 
into English,’ and in 1664 • Flores Solitudi- 
nis,’ three religious tracts—two translated 
from the Jesuit Nieremhergius, and another 
from St. Euoherius, with a life of St, Pauli- 
nus ofNola compiled by himself. The title- 
page speaks of a period of Bickness, whick 
seems to have been about 1662. In 1666 
Vaughan published ‘Ilermetioal Physick’ 
(London, 12mo), a collection of extracts 
translated from the ‘Naturee Sanctuarium’ 
of Henrious Nollius (Frankfort, 1019). 


Notbing more is board of Henry Vaughan 
until 1678, when ‘ J. W.,’ an Oxford M.A. 
who has not been identified, printed ‘ Thalia 
Rediviva: the pass-times and diversions of 
a Countrey Muse; ’ here, along with poems 
by the ‘ Silurist/ are pieces by Vaughan’s 
brother Thomas, who had died thirteen years 
previously. Some of Henry Vaughan’s are 
apparentlyjuvenilecompositions; but others, 
by their subjects and the greater regularity 
of tbe versification, seem to be later than 
‘ Silex Scintillans,’ The friend ‘ C. W.’ who 
is celebrated in a fine poem in ‘ Thalia ’ was 
Vaughan’s cousin and neighbour, Charles 
Walbcoffe of Llanhamlach. Tbe existence 
of throe known copies (in the Brit. Mus., in 
Rowfant Library, and a private library at 
Brccon)has led to tlm conjecture that tbe pub¬ 
lication was unauthorised, andthntVaugkan 
suppressed it; hut copies of the ‘Mount of 
Ohve9 ’and' Hcrmcticall Physick’ are hardly 
less rare than ‘Thalia Rediviva.’ In truth, 
Vaughan’s writings could afford little but 
wasto paper for liis own generation. He 
waB a man of the past, as misplaced in the 
Restoration era as formerly among the puri¬ 
tans. He died, aged 73, according to his epi¬ 
taph, on 23 Apiil 1696, and was interred in 
Llansaintffraed churchyard. His neglected 
gravestone has been recently restored (Janu¬ 
ary 1896). 

Vaughan was twice married. His first 
wife was Catherine, daughter of Charles 
"Wise, by whom he had three daughters— 
Lucy, Catherine, and Frances—and one son, 
Thomas. He married, secondly, his first 
wife’s sister Elizabeth, who survived him 
and administered liis estate. By her he had 
three daughters—Grizcl, Lucy, and Rachael 
—nnd one son, Henry, rector of Penderyn 
(Vaughan of Newton pedigree in Earl. MS. 
2289). Having died intestate, administra¬ 
tion was granted on 29 May 1605 to kb 
widow, 1 Eliza’ (Genealogist, lii. S8-6). 

Vaughan’s position among English poets 
is not only high, but in some respects unique. 
The pervading atmosphere of inyptic rap¬ 
ture, rather than isolated fine things, consti¬ 
tutes the main charm of his poems; yet two, 

‘ The Retreat ’ and ‘ They are all gone into the 
world of light,’ rank among the finest in the 
language, and, except the poems on scripture 
history and church festivals, there is scarcely 
one without some memorablo thought or 
expression, though frequently kindling, to use 
his own simile, like ‘unanticipated sparks 
from a flinty ground.’ He not unfrequently 
lapses into absurdity, misled by the affecta¬ 
tion of wit and ingenuity which beset the 
poetry of his time; hut his taste is on the 
whole better than Herbert’s, and much better 
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than Crashaw’s. It is natural to compare 
Vaughan with Herbert, to whom he was so 
muon indebted; the resemblance is evident, 
hut so is the dissimilarity. Perhaps this 
may be host expressed if we define Herbert 
nstheistie, and Vaughan as pantheistic. Her¬ 
bert is devout according to recognised me¬ 
thods, Vaughan is a devout mystic. Herbert 
visits the spiritual world as a pious pilgrim, 
but Vaughan is never out of it. 

As a writer of prose, of which his ‘ Mount 
of Olives’ is the most important instance, 
Vaughan commands a rich and melodious 
style, somewhat disfigured by the passion for 
antithesis habitual in his day. His trans¬ 
lations of Greek and Spanish authors are 
probably made from Latin versions. Gue¬ 
vara’s ‘Praise and Happinease of the Countrie- 
Life’ ( ap. ‘Olor Iscanus’) has dwindled 
to a mere abridgment in his hands, although 
reinforced by interpolations of his own. The 
fugitive pieces of verse and the translations 
scattered through his prose works have been 
brought together by Dr. Grosart, as an ap¬ 
pendix to his edition of Vaughan’s writings 
in 1871, under the title ‘ Anrea Grann.’ 

The title of ‘Silurist’ which Vaughan 
assumed liad a topographical significance. 
1 Silures,’ Aubrey explains, ‘ conlnyned Bre- 
conockshire, Herefordshire, &c.’ (AtoBDT, 
Lives, ed. 1808). 

Vaughan’s poems remained practically un¬ 
known until, towards the end oitbe eighteenth 
century, a copy camo into the hands of 
"Wordsworth, whose 1 Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality’ and ‘Happy Warrior’ ex¬ 
hibit traces of his influence. Campbell names 
him only to disparage him. Some striking 
parallels between Tennyson and Vaughan's 
poetry have been noted, hut Tennyson de¬ 
clared that he had read nothing of Vaughan’s 
work hut ‘ They are all gone mt o the world 
of light.’ Dr. John Brown, F. T. Palgrave, 
Archbishop Trench, George Macdonald, Miss 
Guiney, and his editors have done much for 
him in various ways, and it may safely ho 
said that there is now (after Milton) no poet 
of the Caroline period, except Herbert and 
Herrick, who is more widely lniown, and not 
one whoso reputation is moro solidly esta¬ 
blished. 

Vaughan's ‘ Silex Seintillsns ’ was edit ed 
by the Eav. H. F. Lyte in 1847. The book 
was roprinted in 1858, and in arovised form 
in 1888 and 1891. In 1871 Dr. Grosart 
printed in the ‘Fuller Worthies’ Library'in 
four volumes a complete edition of every¬ 
thing of Vaughan’s recoverable, a large pro¬ 
portion from unique eopios. A facsimile re¬ 
print of the first part of‘Silex Scintillans,’ 
edited by the Bov. W. Glare, appeared in 


1885, and an edition of the complete poeti¬ 
cal works, in two volumes, was edited for 
the ‘ Muses Library’ in 1890 by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, with an introduction by the Rev. 
n. C. Beeching. Vaughan’s secular poems, 
with some pieces by his brother Thomas, 
were edited in 1898 by J. R, Tutin. A selec¬ 
tion of the sacred poems, with decorations 
by Mr. 0. S. Ricketts, appoared in 1897. 

[The memoirs in tho modern editions cited 
above are the principal authorities forVaughan’a 
life; but see also Aubrey’s Brief Livos, ed. A, 
Clark, 1898, ii. 268-9; Julian's Diet.of Hynino- 
logy; Matson’s Milton, vi. 312, 388; Jones'B 
Hist, of Brecknockshire, 1806-9, ii. 644 sq.; 
Sloane MS. 1741, f. 89. Ths fullest critical 
estimates of Vaughan, apart from those in tho 
standard editions, aro that in Dr. John Brown’s 
Horse Subseciv®, originally published in the 
North British Review, and that by Miss 1.1. 
Guiney, in the Atlantic Monthly for May 1894 
(reprinted in her Little English Gallery, 1804). 
For the restoration of Vaughan's grave, see the 
Athenaeum for 12 Oct. 1896 and 18 Jan. 1896; 
and the Daily Graphic, 8 Nov. 1896, with a re¬ 
duced facsimile of the inscription.] R. G. 

VAUGHAN, HENRY (1766-1844), 
physician. [See Haljpoih), Sib IIbnbt.] 

VAUGHAN, nENRY HALFORD 
(1811-1886), professor of modem history, 
bom in August 1811, was tho son of Sir 
John Vaughan (1709-1880), by Augusta, 
daughter of Henry Beauchamp, twelfth lord 
St. John of Bletslio. Sir Henry Halford 
('previonslyVauglmn) [q. v.] was his father’s 
brother. He was sent to Rugby in 1822, 
and left in 1829 for Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1838 he took a first class in literal hunut- 
niores, along with Deans Scott and Liddell, 
and Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sher¬ 
brooke). In 1836 he was elected fellow of 
Oriel; ‘avery good oleclion,’ according to 
PatLison, who notes that Vaughan was said 
to have road nothing in tho previous vacation 
except Bacon’s 'Advancement of Learning.’ 
In the same year be gained the chancellor’s 
prize for an English essay upon tho ‘ Effects 
of a National 'Caste for goneral and diffusive 
Reading.’ In 1840 he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, hut nevor practised as a har¬ 
vester^ His taste was for philosophical and 
historical rather than professional studies. 
In 1841 he was appointed clerk of aBsize on 
the South "Wales circuit. In 1843 ho was 
appointed a temporary assistant to the poor- 
law commission to inquire into the employ¬ 
ment of women and children in ngrioulture. 
In 1848 he was appointed professor of modem 
hiBtory at Oxford, llis inaugural lectures 
aro said to have caused a ‘ thrill of excite- 
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ment ’ in the university. His later courses 
•were upon the history of England down to 
the death of Stephen. Many distinguished 
hearers have continued to speak of the pro¬ 
found impression made upon them by 
Vaughan’s eloquence. Tlio inaugural lec¬ 
tures alone have been published, and are 
remarkable as expositions of a philosophical 
view of historical evolution very unusbal in 
England atthetime. Vaughan gave evidence 
before the university commission of 1860 
(noticed in Quarterly Review of June 1863), 
and afterwards defended part of their report 
in a pamphlet. His general aim was that oJf 
the liberals, who desired that the professorate 
element should be strengthened and have 
more opportunities for original research. 
Mark Pattison afterwards advocated similar 
views. A reference in a note to Pusey’B 
evidence led to a correspondence, part of 
which was published by Vauglion in a‘Post¬ 
script ’ (see .Pusey’s Life, lii. 380-90, includ¬ 
ing a slight reflection upon Vaughan, an¬ 
swered by anticipation in the ‘ Postscript |). 

VaUghan resigned his professorship in 
1868. He served on the public school com¬ 
mission of 1861. In 1867 he settled at Upton 
Oastle, Pembrokeshire. Vaughan was long 
occupied in writing a philosophical treatise 
upon ‘Man’s Moral Nature,’ of which his 
friends had formed the highest expectations. 
A good deal was written, when unexplained 
accidents happened to the manuscript; and, 
for whatever reasons, it was never completed. 
Vaughan consoled himself by copying out 
and publishing some very elaborate annota¬ 
tions upon the text of Shakespeare, made 
during his residence in Wales. Vaughan 
died at Upton Castle on 19 April 1886. IIo 
married in I860 Adeline Mam, daughter of 
John Jackson, M.D, She died in 1881. They 
were survived by ono son and four daughters. 
Few man have had a higher reputation 
among tlioir friends, and Vaughan’s friends 
included many of the most eminent men of 
his day. Lord Selborne thought that, he had 
more power of mind than any of his con¬ 
temporaries. Jowett in 1841 regarded him 
as the boat possible candidate for the pro¬ 
fessorship of moral philosophy. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he did not leavo materials for form¬ 
ing any adequate judgment of his powers, 

1 Vaughan’s works (besides the prize-essay) 
are: 1. ‘ Two General Lectures on Modem 
History delivered on Inauguration,’ 1849. 
i. ‘ Oxford .Reform and Oxford Professors,’ 
1864. 3. ‘Postscript’ to the same, 1864. 
4. ‘New Readings and New Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies,’ 3 vols. 8vo, 1878- 
1880, 6. ‘British Reason in English 

Rhyme,’ 1889 (Welsh proverbs with verse 


translations, edited by his son, W. W. 
Vaughan). 

[Information from W, W. VaughBn, of Clif¬ 
ton College, Vaughan's son; Times, 22 and 
28 April 1886; Oxford Magazine, May 1886; 
Jowett’s Life, i. 60, 92; Pattison's Memoirs, pp. 
169, 246; Selborne’s Memorials, pp. 166, 201, 
226 ; Doan Boyle’s Recollections, 1896, pp. 163, 
164; Dr. Stubbs's Seventeen Lectures, 1886, rl. 
384.] 

VAUGHAN, Sib JOHN (1003-1674), 

a , eldest son of Edward Vaughan of 
scoed, Cardiganshire, the family seat 
since the thirteenth century, by his wife 
Letitia, daughter of John Stedman of Strati 
Florida Abbey in the same county, was 
born at Trawscoed on 18 Sept. 1603. He 
was educated at the king’s school, Wor¬ 
cester, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
resided between 1618 and 1623, but did 
not graduate. At the Inner Temple, where 
he was admitted in November 1620, callfed 
to the bar in 1630, and elected a bencher in 
1060, he was inducted into law by SeldenJ 
who made him his close friend—to him is 
dedicated the ‘ Vindicire Maris Olausi’—And 
eventually co-legatee with Sir Matthew 
Hale of his library, and co-exeoutor of his 
will. According to Clarendon, also an early 
friend, his legal atudies ‘ disposed him to 
least reverence to the crown and mbst to 
popular authority, yet without inclinatiori 
to any change of government ’ (Life, ed. 
1827, i. 37). His conduct was equally in¬ 
consistent. A Star-chamber practice brought 
him wealth and fame, and in the Lorlg par¬ 
liament, to which, as to its two immediate 
predecessors, hewas returned for the borough 
of Cardigan, he was supposed to sympathise 
with Strafford, but absented himself from 
the Anal division on his bill of attainder 
(22 April 1041). He subscribed the pro¬ 
testation of loyalty to tho protestant re¬ 
ligion on 8 May following, hut on the out¬ 
break of hostilities adhered to the king, and 
retired to Trawscoed, which was plundered 
by roundheads on 20 Jan. 1044-6. Though 
he does not appear to have given any very 
active support to the royal cause, the par¬ 
liament, after voting his discharge from, at¬ 
tendance on 1 Sept. 1046, assigned (22 Oct.) 
his library at the Inner Temple to John 
Glynuo [q.v.], recorder of London, afterwards 
chief justice. Ho saved himself from seques¬ 
tration by rendering assistance to the parlia¬ 
ment ary forces at the siege of Aberystwith 
Castle (November to December 1646), but 
his name was nevertheless inserted in the list 
of delinquents (29 June 1648). At the 
kiug’s request hewas assigned by parliament 
(20-31 Aug. 1648) as one of his advisers 
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during the negotiations at Newport, He 
afterwards suffered a term of imprisonment 
—cause and duration uncertain—which was 
intermitted in I860 for three months, during 
which he had leave (license of the council 
of state dated 22 July) to reside in London 
for the benefit of his health. On 18 Dec. 
1666 he was authorised to resume practice 
at the bar ; but, scrupling to recognise the 
government, he remained inretiremont until 
the Restoration. 

Declining the seat on the bench then 
offered him by Clarendon, Vaughan was ap¬ 
pointed about July 1660 steward of Mevon- 
nydd and other royal manors in Cardigan¬ 
shire. Returned for that county to the pen¬ 
sionary parliament, he early distinguished 
himself as a leader of the country party. He 
was the principal opponent of the transference 
of the three yeara limit from the duration 
to the intermission of parliaments (3 L March 
1664-6), and made an ingenious hut unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to enervate by amendment 
the new test imposed on dissenting ministers 
in the same year (Btjiinbt, Own Time, fol. i. 
226). In 1067 (October to December) he 
stood forth as one of the most zealous and 
determined of the promoters of the impeach¬ 
ment of his former friend Clarendon. lie pre¬ 
sided in the spring of lG08ovcr the committee 
charged with the collection of precedents 
hearing on the constitutional questions raised 
by the coses of Alexander Fitton [q, v.] and 
Thomas Skinner (1829 F-1G79) [q. v.], and 
took a leading part in the conferences with 
the lords and other proceedings. In the 
same year he was knighted, invested with the 
coif, and created chief justice of the com¬ 
mon pleas (19-20 May). As such he was ex 
officio a member of the court of summary 
jurisdiction charged with the determination 
of cases between owners and occupiers of 
tenements in the districts ravaged by the 
fire of London (19 Oar. II, c. 3). In re¬ 
cognition of his services in this capacity, the 
corporation caused his portrait to be painted 
by Michael Wright, and placed in Guild¬ 
hall (1871b By virtue of a special commis¬ 
sion Vaughan sat as speaker of the House 
of Lords in the absence of Lord-keeper 
Bridgeman, 0-18 Nov. 1669, and 11 March 
to 4 April 1669-70. 

Vaughan died at Seijeants’ Inn on 10 Deo. 
1674. His remains were interred in the 
Temple church, where there is a monument 
to his memory. The portrait of Vaughan 
mentioned by Evelyn ( Corresp , ed. Bray, 
p. SOI) as in tbe Clarendon gallery is now 
missing. Engraved portraits of him are at 
the British Museum, and one is prefixed to 
I.:- < Tlono^i-o ’ nilitpri from liis manuscripts 


by his son, Edward Vaughan, London, 1677, 
fol. j 2nd ed. 1700. Three of Vaughan's 
letters, one dated 12 March 1643-4, the 
others only 10 and 11 April, are printed in 
‘ Archccologia Oambrensis,’ now series, iv. 
62-7. 

Edward Vaughan (d.1688), son of the lord 
chief justice by hie wife Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Stedman of Cilconnin, Cardigan¬ 
shire, M.P. for Cardigan 20 Feb. 1078-9 to 
28 March 1681, married Letitia, daughter of 
Sir William Hooker, and had a son John 
(b. about 1670, d. 1721), who was created 
by William III Baron of Fothard, co. Tip¬ 
perary, and Viscount Lisburne, co. Antrim, 
and was ancestor of the Earls of Lisburne. 

[Life by Edward Vaughan, prefixed to 
Vaughan's Reports ; Wood's Athonsa Oxon, ed. 
Bliss, ill. 1020; Whilelocko’s Mem. p. 177; 
Commons’ Journal,i v. 260, ix. 66; Lords’ Journal, 
vii. 653, xii. 2G1-9, 306-38; Rushworlh’s Bast. 
Mem. m. i. 211, ii, 676; Oal. Stnto Papers, 
Dom. 1660 p. 248, 1656-7 p. 203, 1660-1 p. 
Ill, 1661-5 p. 00, 1007 pp. H2, 400; Oil. 
Committee for Compounding, 1642-66, ii, 
804; Monitors of Parliament (Official Lists); 
LeLtere of Humphroy Priduaux to John Ellis 
(Camden Poe.), p. 27 ; Bishop Cosin’s Corrcsp. 
(Surtees 9oe.), ii. 276, 278; Hurl. MS. 4031, 
f. 126; Addit. MSS. 21607, 22883, f. 07; Stowe 
MSS. 180 f. 84,304 ff. 77, 84-0 ; Hal seU’ B Proo. 
(1818), ni. App. ii.; Cobbolt’s State Trials, vi, 
J20; Lo Novo's Pedigrees of Knights (Ilarl. 
8oc.), p. 207 ; Phillips's Civil Warm WaleB, p. 
365; Cambrian Register, i. 104; Cambrian 
Quarterly Mag. i. 61; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of 
England, 4th ed. iii. 360; Brief Memoirs of the 
Judges whose portraits are preserved in Guild¬ 
hall (1791); Pupys’s Diary, ed. Braybroolco; 
Evelyn's Diary; Walpole's Aimed, of Painting, 
el, Worn urn, iii. 962 ; Yorltp’s Royal Tribes of 
Walos, p. 110: Foss's Livos of the Judges; 
Nicholas’s Aunals of the Counties and County 
Families of Wales; Peorage of Ireland, 1708; 
G.E. C[okayne]’s Complete Peerago; Williams’s 
Pari. Hist, of Wales; Notos and Queries, 9th ser. 
iv. 4.) J. M. R. 

VAUGHAN, Sin JOHN (1748 P-1796), 
lieutenant-general, born in 1747 or 1748, was 
a younger son of Wilmot Vaughan, third 
viscount Lisburno, by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Watson of Borwick-on- 
Tweod. He entered the sorvice in the old 
62nd regiment, or Colonel Pawlett’s 9th regi¬ 
ment of marines, from which on 9 April 1748 
he was transferred to a cornetoy in the 10th 
dragoons. lie became lieutenant in the regi¬ 
ment on 10 Dec. 1761, captain-lieutenant on 
6 Jan. 1764, and captain on 28 Jan. 1766. 
With the 10th dragoons ho served in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and in Germany during 
port of the seven years’ war, lie left the 
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regiment on 15 Oet. 1769, and obtained a 
majority in. the army. He was at this time 
entrusted with, the raising of a regiment of 
light infantry for service in North America, 
and was appointed lieutenant-colonel com¬ 
mandant of it on 12 .Tan, 1760. This regi¬ 
ment, known as the 94th (or the royal 
Welsh volunteers), licaccompanied to North 
America, and served with it until the fol¬ 
lowing year, whun ho accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition under Major-general Robert Monck- 
ton [q. v.l, destined lor tho attack on the 
Frencu. West Indian islands. In command 
of a division of grenadiers ho distinguished 
himself at the cupture of Martinique, and 
■was honourably mentioned in Monckton’s 
despatch of 9 luib. 1702. 

On 26 Nov. 1702 he was removed from tho 
94th, which was about 1o bo disbanded, to 
the command of tho 40th foot, with which 
he served in North America. In 1707 the 
regiment returned home, and was quartered 
in Ireland. On 26 May 1772 ho was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of colonol, and on 11 May 
1776 obtained tho colonelcy of tho 40th foot. 
On the outbreak of the war with tlio Ameri¬ 
can colonists ho proceeded to America with 
the reinforcements under tho command of 
Lord Cornwallis, and was granted the local 
rank of major-general, dated 1 Jan. 1776. 
Ho led tlio grenadiers of the army at Iho 
battle of Brooklyn or Long Island; and was 

E resent at the battle of White Plains, whore 
o was wounded in the thigh. At tho end 
of tho year ho went homo to England with 
Lord Cornwallis, but rot urnod to America iu 
1777, on 20 Aug. of which year ho was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of mn jor-gpneral. lie ac¬ 
companied Major-general nir Ilonry Clin¬ 
ton's expedition up the North Ilivor, and 
commanded tho rignt column at the attack 
on Fort Montgomery in October 1777. Ilia 
horsB was killed by a cannon-shot when he 
was dismounting to lead the attack on foot, 
which ho conducted with great gallantry. 
He was particularly mentioned in Sir 
Heury Clintou's orders on 9 Oct. 1777,1 
in these words: * Fort Montgomery is 
henceforth to bo distinguished by the name I 
of Fort Vaughan, in memory of tho in-, 
trepidity and noble perseverance which 
Major-geueral Vaughan, showed iu tlio \ 
assault of it.’ llo was present at. tho land¬ 
ing and burning of AEsopus, and commanded 1 
the advance of tho army at the reduction of 
Verplank’s Nock and Sloney Point on the 
Hudson Iliver. At the end of 1779 he re¬ 
turned to England, and was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Fort William, and in the following 
year governor of Berwick, an appointment 
worth 60(M. a year, which he retainod for life. 


In December 1779 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, 
and in 1781, in that capacity, took part 
with Admiral Rodney in the attempt on the 
island of St. Vincent, The expedition, how¬ 
ever, was a failure, The reports as to the 
damage done by a hurricane turned out to 
have been grossly exaggerated. The fortifi¬ 
cations were found intact, and far too strong 
to be taken except by regular siege, for which 
the general had neither men nor battering 
train. Aft or a few days’ stay on shore tho 
soldiers were re-embarlced, and the squadron 
returned to Qroe Islet Bay. 

Owing to a variety of causes, Holland had 
been drawn into tho war, and orders, dated 
20 Dec., came to Rodnoy and Vaughan to 
seise the island of St. Eustatius. On SO Jan. 
1782 Vaughan, with a force of about two 
thousand men, sailed in thefieet under Rod¬ 
ney from Gros Islet Bay, St. Eustatius 
was surrounded on 3 Fob., summoned, and 
taken at once. In connection with the cap¬ 
ture of tho island, Rodney’s and Vaughan's 
couduct was afterwards tho subject of a 
savors attack in parliament, and they wore 
charged with confiscating the goods nnd 
property of tho inhabitantsand with mailing 
a fortune out of them. Vaughan, who was 
M.P, for Borwick from 1774 until his death, 
defended hiinscl f from his place in the House 
of Commons. In the dehat o on a motion for 
an inquiry into the whole circumstances, he 
declared upon liis honour, and expressed his 
anxiety to confirm it upon oath, that neither 
direotly nor indirectly, by fair means or 
foul, had ho made a single shilling by the 
business. Tho motion was lost by 103 votes 
to 84. Vaughan also sat in the Irish parlia¬ 
ment for St. Johnstown from 1770 till 1783. 

On 20 Nov. 1782, ho was promoted to tho 
rank of lioutenant-general, and was created 
a knight of tho Bath in 1792. lie died 
suddenly at Martinique on 3 Juno 1796, in 
the fifty-eighth year ofliis age, when serving 
as commander-in-chief of the Looward 
Islands. lie was unmarried. 

[Oont. Mag. 1782 and 1796; London Gazette 
and annual Army Lista; JInnnay's Life of 
Rodney; Stodman’s Hist, of tho American War; 
Historical Record of tho 46th Regiment.] 

VAUGHAN, Sir JOHN (1769-1839), 
judge, third son of Jnmos Vaughan, M.D. of 
'Leicester, by Hester, daughter of John 
Smalley, aldorman of tho same placo, was 
horn on 11 Feb. 1709. Sir Charles Richard 
Vaughan [q. v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Rugby school and the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, where he matriculated from 
Queen’s College on 17 Oct. 1786, and was 
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created D.C.L. on 10 ,Tuna 1834, Admitted 
on 11 Feb. 1786, be wns called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn on SO June 1791. He chose 
the common-law side, and went the mid¬ 
land circuit, where hie address in managing 
common juries early secured him a lead, 
and on 14 Feb. 1798 he was made recorder 
of Leicester. A strong supporter of Pitt, 
he threw himself with zeal into the move¬ 
ment for raising funds by public subscrip¬ 
tion to sustain the war with France. On 
14 Feb. 1799 he was made serjeant-at-law. 
To Queen Charlotte he was appointed solici¬ 
tor-general on 1 May 1814, and attorney- 
general m 1816 (Trinity vacation). In the 
latter year (Easter term) he was advanced 
to the ranlc of king’s serjaant. As such he 
conducted the case for the crown in the pro¬ 
secution of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.J on 
23 March 1820. He also led for tne crown 
in the prosecution at the Warwick assizes 
(8-4 Aug. 1821) of the Birmingham re¬ 
formers (Edmonds and others) for seditious 
conspiracy. On 24 Feb. 1827 he succeeded 
to the seat on the exchequer bench vacant 
by the resignation of Sir Robert Graham 
[q. v.] On 24 Nov. 1828 he was kniglited, 
and on 30 June 1831 ha was sworn of the 
privy council. On 27 April 1834 he was 
transferred to the court of common pleas. 
Vaughan was one of the judges to whom, in 
the case of Harding v. Pollock, on appeal to 
the House of Lords in 1829, was referred the 
moot point whether the right of appointing 
clerks of the peace for a county was vested 
in the custos rotulorum of the county or in 
the crown, and on 18 May gave his opinion 
in favour of the crown. Ho was also con¬ 
sulted by the committee of privileges in the 
Oainoys peerage case in 1839 as to the rules 
regulating the determination of abeyances, 
and concurred in tho judgment delivered by 
Chief-justice Tindal. He died at his seat, 
Eastbury Lodge, near Watford, Hertford¬ 
shire, on 26 Sept. 1839. His remains were 
interred in the burial-ground belonging to 
the parish of Wistow, Leicestershire. A 
mural tablet to his memory was placed in 
Wistow church by bis brother, Sir Henry 
Halford [q. v,] His portrait, by Pickersgill, 
is in the Leicester town-hall; another is at 
Wistow Ilall. 

Vaughan married twico: first, on 20 Dec. 
1803, Augusta (d. 1813), second daughter of 
Henry Beauchamp, twelfth baron St. John 
of Bletsho; secondly, on 4 Aug, 1823, Louisa 
(d, I860), eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
William. xtouse-Boughton, hart., widow of 
St. Andrew, thirteenth baron St. John of 
Bletsho. By his first wife he was father of 
Henry Halford Vaughan [q. v.], of another 


son, and four daughters j by hia second wife 
a son and a daughter. 

[Foster’s Baronetage, ‘Halford,’ and Alumni 
Oxon. ; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ St, John ;’ Rugby 
School Reg. 1881, p. 46; Lincoln’s Inn Reg. j 
Gent. Mug. 1823 ii. 272, 1839 li. 648; Legal 
Observer, xix. 33; Hunk's Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, p, 8, Walton’s Random Recollections of 
the Midland Circuit, pp 12-14; Nichole’s Leices¬ 
tershire, i, pt. ii. p 453 ; Arnoukl’s Memoir of 
Lord Denman.i. 68, ii. 2; Royal Kalendar, 1815 
p. 137, 1817p. 137; Greviile Memoirs, Goo.IV- 
WiU, IV, ii. 155, Macdonell’s State Trials, i. 7, 
46, 788, ii. 346, iii. 12, 91 ; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges.] J. M. R. 

VAUGHAN, RICE (jl. 1650), legal 
writer, was the son end heir of Henry 
Vaughan of Machynlleth, Montgomery¬ 
shire. He was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 
IS Aug. 1688 (Foster, Register of Admit- 
tions to Gray's Inn). In 1661 he published, 
with a dedication to parliament, ‘A Plea 
for the Common Laws of England ’ (London, 
16mo), a pamphlet in answor to ‘A Good 
Work for a Good Magistrate,’ published by 
Hugh Peters [q. v.] He died in or shortly 
before 1672, in which year his ‘Practica 
Wallise,’ a guide to the practice of an attor¬ 
ney in the Welsh courts, was published pos¬ 
thumously, London, 12mo. 

He was also the author of ‘A Discourse 
of Coin and Coinage,’ published in 1676 
(London, 12mo), and edited by his relative, 
Henry Vaughan, who is identified in the 
Brilisn Museum ‘Catalogue’ with Henry 
Vaughan ‘ Kilurist ’ [q, v.] It is a brief but 
somewhat interesting treatise on the origin 
of money, the debasement of coinage, and 
the relations of the precious metals, 

[Vaughan’s Works in Brit. Mus.] W. W. 

VAUGHAN, RICHARD (1660M607), 
bishop successively of Bangor, Chester, and 
London, born about 1660 at Nyflryn in 
Llyn, Carnarvonshire, wns second son of 
Thomas ap Robert Vychan or Vaughan of 
that place, by his wife, a member of the 
Gnflln family (Dwnn, Heraldic Visitation, 
ii. 183). He was related to John Aylmer, 
bishop of London, and it was probably 
through his influence that, Vaughan was 
sent to Cambridge. He matriculated as a 
sizar of St. John’s Collego on 16 Nov. 1[>69, 
and had as tutor John Becon [q. v.l On 
6 Nov. 1673 he was admitted a scholar on 
the Lady Margaret’s foundation; he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1673-4, M.A. in 1677, B.D. 
before 1688, and was created D.D. in 1689 
(Baker, St. John’s College, ed. Mayor, i. 
264-5). Soon after graduating M.A. 
Vaughan became chaplain to Bishop Aylmer, 
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and on 22 April 1578 he was admitted to 
the living' of Chipping Ongar, Essex (Lansd. 
MS. 988, f- 60). On 24 Nov. 1580 he was 
presented to the rectory of Little Canfield, 
in the same county, and on 18 Nov. 168S 
•was collated to the prebend of Ilolborn in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (ib. ; IItwndssy, Nov. 
Sep. Becl. p. 2). In 1684 he was incor¬ 
porated M.A. at Oxford, and on 26 Oct. 
1688 was appointed archdeacon of Middle¬ 
sex. On 17 April 1591 Aylmer recommended 
Vaughan for a residentiary canonry in 8t. 
Paufs, which he does not appear to have 
secured (Lansd. MS. 68, art. 24); hut on 
19 Feb. 1591-2 he was collated toy Aylmer 
to the rectory of Great Dnnmow j on 29 
Aug. 1692 he was admitted to the rectory 
of Moroton, Essex (ib. 988, f. 61) ; in 1693 
to the canonry of Combe in Wells Cathedral ; 
and in 1594 to the rectory of Stanford 
Bivers, Essex. lie was also chaplain to the 
queen and to Lord-lceeper Puckering. In the 
latter year he was mentioned for promotion 
to the see of Llandoil' (Cal. JIatJiald MSS. 
iv, 501, v. 18), hut on 22 Nov. 1595 was 
elected bishop of Bangor, and in the follow¬ 
ing year became archdeacon of Anglesey. 
Essex and his friends proposed hie translation 
to Salisbury (Lansd. MS. 988, f. 61) on 
Bishop Coldwell’s death in 1690, hut Ilenrv 
Cotton [q. v.] was preferred, and in 1697 
Vaughan was translated to tho bishopric of 
Chester, boing enthroned on 10 Nov. On 
31 Jan. following he was commissioned to 
determine ecclesiastical causes in his diocese, 
and the prevalcnco of recusancy gave him 
trouble (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1608-1001 
passim). In 1604 James I promot od Vaughan 
to tho bishopric of London in succession to 
Bancroft; he was enllironod on 26 Doc. In 
January following lie was summoned to a 
conference to consider tho scandal caused by 
the sale of church livings (ib. 1603-10, p. 
189); histenuroof tho bishopric was marked 
by the deprivation and silencing of extreme 
puritans, but, according to John Chamber¬ 
lain, Vaughan's measures were taken with 
suok lyisdom and leinporauco as to earn 
him commendations ‘ ovon among that fac¬ 
tion/ and the reputation of being ‘ tho most 
sufficient man of that cont.' 

Vaughan died of apoplexy on 30 March 
1607, and was buried in Bishop Kemp's 
chapel in St. Paul's Cathedral. An inscrip¬ 
tion to his memory was destroyed in the 
fire of 1666. A portrait of Vaughan is in 
the University galleries at Oxford (Cat. 
Pictures, 1790, p. 12), and another, ascribed 
to Cornelius Janssen, is in the library at 
Fulham Palace. Engravod portraits aTe 
given in Holland’s ‘ Jiorwologia ’ and Fre- 


herue’s ‘ Theatrum.’ lie had three sons and 
six daughters, of whom Elizabeth married 
Thomas Mallory, dean of Chester, and was 
mother of Thomas Mallory [q. v.] 

Vaughan is said to have drawn up the 
Lambeth articles for ArchbiBhop Wbitgift 
in 1694 (njaviiYN, Laud, p. 193), and to 
have published in 1673 two Latin poems on 
Sir John Pryse’s ‘ Ilistoriaa Britannic® 
Dofensio.' He assisted William Morgan 
(1610P-1601) [q, v.] in his translation of 
the Bible into Welsh; a Latin letter to the 
University of Cambridge, dated 29 Dec. 
1604, is printed in Reywood and Wright’s 
‘ Transactions/ ii. 217, and an answer to an 
address on behalf of the French and Butch 
churches in London in Strype’s ‘Annals/iv. 
896. 

[In Hail. MS 6496, art. 8, is an account of 
Vaughan by his kinsman John Williams [q. v.], 
archbishop of York, entitled Vaughnnus redi- 
vivus siva . . . Bicliardi Vanghani . . . vita 
atquo obitns. See also Lansrlawne MSS. 68 
art. 24, 446 f. 31, 8S8 ff. 60-1 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 4695-1610 passim; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. vols. iv-vi.; Owen’s Epigrams, ii. 23, 24, 
iv. 02; Strype’s Works (general index); Fuller’s 
Worthies; Wood’s Athena; Lb Neve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy; Newcourt’sKepert. ; Hennessy’s Novnm 
Report, pp. 2,9,80,383; Bakor’s Hist. St. John’s 
Coll. 1. 201, 254-5, ii. 664-6; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Cooper’s Athonm, ii, 450-2; 
Notes and QuorioB, 0th sor. iv. 4.] A. F. P. 

VAUGHAN, RICHARD, second Earn 
or Caiuieey (1600 P-3 080), was the eldest 
son of John Vaughan, first earl, of Golden 
Grove, Carmarthenshire, by Ms first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Golly Meyrick 
[q. v.) Tho family claimed descent from 
Bloddyn ab Cynvyn, prince of Powys (cf. 
ItoBEitr Vatokan, Brit. An tig. Revived, 
1C62, pp. 40-3, correcting Ewdebbui’s Cane- 
bria Tnumphans, iii. 2). The first to sottlo 
at Golden Grove and to build the house there 
was John Vaughan, whose son Walter (d. 
1698) greatly strengthened the position of the 
family by marrying for his first wife Kathe¬ 
rine, second daughter of Griffith Rhys of 
Dyne vor, who was tho son of Rhys ap Griffith 
(ap Sir Rhys apTIiomas[q.v.]),l)yKftthorino, 
daughter of Thomas, duko of Norfolk. His 
seoond wife was Lelitia, daughter of Sir 
John Pevrot [q. v.l, and afterwards wife of 
A rthur, lord Chichester [q. v.] ne left, be¬ 
sides other issue, Sir Henry Vaughan (1587 P- 
1069 P) (q. v.Tand William Vaughan (1677- 
1641) q. v.] He was succeeded by his eldest 
Bon John Vaughan (1672 P-1634), after¬ 
wards first Earl of Oarbery ; who, along with 
his brother William, matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, 4 Feb. 1691-2, served under 
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the Earl of Essex in Ms Irish campaign in 
1699, and on 30 July was knighted by Essex; 
but the honour was subsequently disal¬ 
lowed by Elizabeth. lie entered at the 
Middle Temple November 1596, was M.P. 
for Carmarthenshire in 1601 and 1020-2, and 
was comptroller of the household to Charles I 
while Prince of Wales, in which capacity he 
accompanied him. to Spain in 1623 (Sir K. 
Wynn's ‘ Account of the Journey’ in 
Heabne’s Vita Ricardi II; Epistolm Ho- 
eliancs, ed. Jacobs, p. 171). After the 
death of his first wife ho married Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Palmer [q. v.], the 
‘ Travailer,’ of Wingham, Kent, by whom he 
had no issue. lie was created Baron 
Vaughan of Mullingar on 29 July 1G21, and 
Earl of Carhevy (both in the peerage of 
Ireland) on 6 Aug. 1G28. James Ilowel styles 
him, presumably by mistake, as ‘ my lord of 
Carlingford ’ in a letter addressed to him on 
1 March 1625 (op. cit. p. 225). Ho died 
6 May 1034, and was huried at Llandcilo 
Fawr. 

Kichard Vaughan, his eldest and only 
surviving son, wlio succeeded him as second 
Earl of Carbery, must have been born about 
1000. He seems to have travelled abroad, 
for James Ilowel says that he and young 
Vaughan were ‘ comrades and bedfellows ’ 
in Madrid 'many months together,’ pre¬ 
sumably in 1022 (op. cit. p. 1711. lie was 
knighted at the coronation of Charles I in 
February 1025-0, was M.P. for Carmarthen¬ 
shire 1624-9, was admitted a member of 
Gray's Inn 1C Feb. 1037-8 (Foster, Register j 
p. 218), and was nominated by the commons 
in February 1041-2 to he lord lieutenant 
in command of the proposed militia in 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches, i, 9G). On 25 Oct. 1043 he was 
created at Oxford an English peer as Baron 
Vaughan of Emlyn in Carmarthenshire, 
and was one of the royalist peers who at 
this time addressed a letter from Oxford to 
the council of Scotland dissuading that 
country from lending their support to the 

S arliamentary party (Clarendon, Hist, od. 
[acray, vii. 288), 

On the outbreak of the civil war Carbery 
was appointed (before the end of 1642) 
lieutenant-general of the roynl army in the 
counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and 
Pembroke (for Ms instructions, dated 
26 March 1642-3, see Marl. MS. 6862; cf. 
Carte, Ormonde, v. 603), to which was added 
on 17 Nov. 1643 tho governorship of Milford 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, s. a. p. 499, cf. pp. 
478,488,408). Being popular in Pembroke¬ 
shire as a grandson of Sir Geliy Meyrick, he 


easily secured the adherence of the whole of 
liis district, excepting the town of Pembroke 
(Phillips, i. 173-6, ii. 82-6), but in March 
1G43-4 he was defeated ana driven out of 
Pembrokeshire by Major-general Rowland 
Laughnrne [q. v.] Being blamed for his de¬ 
feat, which some attributed to 'a suspected 
natural cowardize, others to a designe to be 
overcome' (manuscript circal06O,printedin 
Cambrian Register, i. 164), though, accord¬ 
ing to another account, it was his uncle, Sir 
Henry Vnuglmn [q. v.), who was guilty of 
cowardice, Curbery resigned his command, 
was replaced by Gerard, and ceasod to take 
any active parfcon the royalist side (Phillips, 
ii. 167; cf. Webb, Civil War in Hereford¬ 
shire, ii. 30-1), 

Meanwhile the House of Commons had, 
on 19 April 1643, resolved on his impeach¬ 
ment. Un 27 April 1644 lie was ordered 
to pay ICO l. to tho committee for com¬ 
pounding ( Cal. of Prorectlings), and on 
17 Nov. 1646 ho was assessed as a delinquent 
at 4,6001. Laugliarne had, liowover, given 
him a promise of pardon, and on 18 Nov. 
wrote on his behalf to the speakor. The 
parliamentary committee for Pembrokeshire, 
on the other hand, sent from Carmarthen 
on 29 Nov. to the committee for com¬ 
pounding a series of charges against Car¬ 
bery, describing him as ' a merciless oppres¬ 
sor of tile commons ’ in his district, and 
alleging that he had packed and intimidated 
the grand jury at Carmarthen so as to get 
2,0001. of the country’s money sequestered 
to himself, and had ' cherished the troubles 
to make commoditie thereof’ (the letter 
and articles arc printed in an abusive 
pamphlet called The Earle of Carberyes 
Pedegree, 1040). Carbery himself appears 
to have proceeded to London with the view 
of 'malting all the friends he could to get 
him off’ (ib.), and eventually the House of 
Commons agreed, on 18 li'oh. 1646-0, to 
remit his delinquency, the formal ordinance 
to that effect being passed 26 Jan. ] 646-7, 
and the discharge of his assessment being 
finally ordered ou 9 April 1647. It is said 
that he alone of all the king’s party in the 
western counties of South wales escaped 
sequestration, and this exceptional treat¬ 
ment is explained by a contemporary (Cam¬ 
brian Register, loc. cit.) as due to ‘the 
correspondence he kept with the then Earl 
of Essex, and manic great services done by 
him to the parliament during his general¬ 
ship, which was then evidenced to the 
parliament by Sir John Meyrick,’ who was 
a cousin of Carhery’s mother, ‘and by 
certificate from several of the parliament's 
genoralls in his behalfe ’ (cf. also Cal. of 
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Pioc. of Comm, for Advance of Money, p. 037, 
end Commons' Journals, and Phillips, i. 
885-6). 

In tlie spring of 1618, when Poyov 
refused to disband bis troops in South 
"Wales, Carbary not only declined to support 
him, but loyally cast his influence on the 
side of parliament (Phillips, i. 398, ii. 353). 
There is, however, a local tradition (first 
given in Caelislu’s Topogr. Diet. 1811, s.v. 
‘ Llanfiliangel Aberbythycb; ’ cf. lines, 
Beauties qf S. Wales, 1816, p. 326; and 
Arch. Cainbr. Gtk ser. x. 170) that in May 
of that year Cromwell, on his way to 
besiege Pembroke Castle, ‘came suddenly 
across the country with a troop of horse 
to Goldon Grove,’ with the view of seizing 
Carbery, who just succeeded in escaping 
before his arrival. Lady Carbary (whoso 
great piety lias been recorded by Jeremy 
Taylor) is than said to have influenced 
Cromwell so strongly as to produce in him 
a warm regard for her family, evidenced by 
his sending to the earl a few years later 
'several staggos to furnish liis park at 
Goldon Grove’ (Cambrian ltegister, loe. cit.) 

Carbery is, however, loss celebrated ns a 
man of action than as the patron who foT 

Taylor at Goldon Grovo. Here Taylor Wrote, 
among other works, ‘The Great Exomplar,' 
the third part of which was, in the first 
edition (1649), dedicated to Frances, lady 
Carbery (on whose death in 1650 he preached 
a ‘Funeral Sermon’), while in tue third 
edition another dedication was added to her 
successor, Carbary’s third wife. To Carbery 
himself ho dedicated a course of fifty-two 
sermons delivorod at Golden Grove, his 
* Iloly Living ’ and ‘ Holy Dying’ (1050-1), 
and the 1 hlauual of Devotions,’ to which, 
by way of further compliment to Ilia patron, 
he gave tha title of ‘ Goldon Grove ’ (1655). 

Wlion tho court of tho marches was re¬ 
established at Ludlow at tho Xlosloration, 
Carbery became its lord prosidont, and in 
virtue of that office was lord lieutenant of 
all the counties in Wales. Ho appointed 
Samuel Butler (1612-l(330)[q.v.las his secre¬ 
tary, and made him also steward of Ludlow 
Castle, wliero Butler appears to liavo writtoii 
the first part of ‘ Xludibrns.’ The court never 
regained its former administrative impor¬ 
tance, though Carbery seems to havo paid 
dose attention to its business (see Cal. Slate 
Papers, Dom, 1000 et seq,; cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Rep, App, p, 88), and successfully 
asserted its jurisdiction in somo matters over 
even t he four English shires of the marches (ib. 
Eth Rep. App. p. 388; cf. Dinulev, Beaufort 
Progress, ou, 1888,introd. p,xviii). llocoa- 


tinned lord president till 1672, whan he was 
removed from office, partly owing to his mal¬ 
treatment of his servants and tenants atDrys- 
lwyn, near Golden Grove, some of whom had 
‘ theyr eaves cut of, and one his tonguo cut 
out, and all dispossessd ’ (Hatton Correspon¬ 
dence, i. 76; cf. Si'Itbbell, Carmarthen, p. 
118). A contemporary described him, pro¬ 
bably with much justice, as ‘ a fit person for 
the highest publique employment, if integrity 
and courage wore not suspected to be often 
faylingo him ’ ( Cambr. Begister, loc. cit.) He 
died on 3 Dec. 1886 (Lotthdll, Brief dela¬ 
tion, i, 379, puls Ms death somewhat earlier 
in the year). 

Carbery wna thrice married. IliBfirst wife 
was Bridget, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Lloyd of Llanllyr, Cardiganshire (MimtiCK, 
Cardiganshire, p, 243). His Becond wife, 
whose piety has been eulogised by Jeremy 
Taylor, was Frances, daughter and cohoir 
of Sir John Altham [see Altjiah, Sib James] 
of Oxhey, Hertfordshire. She died on 9 Oct. 
1650, and in July 1052 Carbery married, for 
Mr third wife, Lady Alice Egerton, daughter 
of John, first carl of Bridgwater. She was 
a pupil of IIonry Lawes [q. v.l Milton’s 
friend, who in 1653 dedicalod his‘Ayres 
and Dialogues 1 to her and her sistor Mary, 
the wife of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It 
has been popularly supposed that Milton's 
‘Cornua’ was founded upon an incident 
which once befell her; but the tradition 
probably avoso from her having represented 
tho Lady in tho mask when it was performed 
at Ludlow (Mabbon, Milton, ii. 227-33; of. 
Johnson, Life of Milton). 

All Carbary's surviving issue was by his 
Bocoudwife. Francis, the eldest son, who was 
M.P. for Carmarthenshire from 1061 till his 
death, married in 1053 Rachel Wriotliesley, 
afterwards wife of Lord William llussell 
Fq. v.], hut died in 1087 without issue, before 
his father, who was therefore succeeded by 
his second son, 

John ~VA.miu.Tit, third and last Eabl of 
CvEBlure (1610-1713). lie was probably 
educated at homo under Jeromy Taylor and 
William Wyatt [q. v.], and subsequently at 
Oxford, where lie matriculated from Christ 
Church on 23 Jnlyl65U, proceeding thence to 
the Inner Temple, whore ho was admitted in 
1658. lie was knighted in April 1081, sat 
as M.P. for the borough of Carmarthen 1601— 
1079, and for thecounty 1079-81 and 1685-7. 
lie was appointed governor of Jamaica, and 
sailed out thither early in December 1674, in 
company with Henry Morgan [q. v.]the buc¬ 
caneer, who had also received a commis¬ 
sion to he lieutenant-general of the island. 
Vaughan is said to have ‘ made haste to grow 
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as rich, as his government -would let him,’ and 
was charged with selling even his own ser¬ 
vants. He was superseded by the Earl of 
Carlisle in March 1878 (Oebjiixoit, British 
Empire in America , 1708, ii. 278-81 j cf. 
Bhidses, Annals of Jamaica,!. 278-81. Papers 
relating to his administration are among the 
Marquis of Bath’s manuscripts: see hist. 
MSS. Comm. 3rd Hep. p. 190,4thRep. p. 287). 
He succeeded his brother in the courtesy title 
of Lord Vaughan in 1687, and his father as 
third Earl of Carbery in 1686. 

Lilce several other members of the family, 
he had a taste for literature. Besides being 
president of the .Royal Society (1686-9), he 
was one of Dryden’s earliest patrons, from as 
early as 1604, and wrote some commenda¬ 
tory verses which are prefixed to his ‘ Con¬ 
quest of Granada' (1670-2). In August 
1678 the poet in turn dedicated to Vaughan, 
who had then just returned from Jamaica, 
one of his coarsest poems, ‘Limberham’ 
(Soott, Dry den, vi. 6). Pepys describes him 
as ‘ one of the lewdeBt fellows of the nge, 
worse than Sir Charles Sedley ’ [q. v,] (Diary, 
ed. 1848, iv. 266). lie was also one of 
Charles II’s most servile courtiers, and pressed 
savagely for Clarendon’s impeachment in 1607 
(ib. p. 367; Ranee, -Hi's A of Eng land, iii. 461). 
In1679 he took part in the debate on securing 
the protestant religion (ib. iv. 82). He lived 
chiefly at a house (since called Gough House) 
which he had built at Chelsea (Lvsons, En¬ 
virons of London, ii. 90). He was a member 
of the Kit-Cat Club, and a ‘very fine'portrait 
of him by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which used 
to be hung up in the club, was engraved by 
Cooper (for ‘ Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club,’p. 
124), and is now in the possession of W. II. 
Baber, esq., of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire 
(Hist. MSS. Cornu, 2nd llep. App. p. 09). 

He was thrice married, hut died on 12 J an. 
1712-13 without male heir, when the barony 
of Vaughan and the Irish honours became 
extinct. By his second wife, Anne, daughter 
of George Savile, first marquis of Halifax 
[q. v.), who died in childbirth in 1689 (Lut- 
treix, i. 212, 660),he had an only daughter 
and heiress, Anne, who married, in 1713, 
Charles Paulel or Powlett,third dube of Bol¬ 
ton [q,v.], but died without issue on 20 Sept. 
1761, leaving the Vaughan estates, by this 
time the largest in “West Wales, to her Itins- 
man, John Vaughan of Torcoed (d. 1766), 
whose grandson in 1804 bequeathed them, out 
of personal affection, tohia friend John Camp- 
hell, first baron Cawdor, in whose descendants 
they are still vested. 

There are numerous portraits of this family 
preserved at Derwyda, Carmarthenshire, in 
the possession of AlanStepney-Gulston, esq., 


who is descended from a younger brother of 
the first Earl of Carbery. They include a por¬ 
trait of the third earl, painted by Guest in 
1703; a mezzotint engraving by Faber (1783), 
after Kneller; and a painting, after the 
school of Mignard, of the last Lady Carbery. 
There are at Golden Grove over twenty other 
portraits of various members of the Vaughan 
iamily, including three of the second earl, 
while some other heirlooms are in the posses¬ 
sion of the representatives of the Dube of 
Bolton. 

The present barony of Carbery is a new 
and independent creation, dating from 1716, 
and conferred on a family named Evans, ori¬ 
ginally sprung from Carmarthenshire (Joyip, 
Brecknockshire, ii. 609, and Corrigenda), and 
said to be ‘ not very distantly related to the 
Vaughans ’ ( Kit-Cat Memoirs, loc. cit.) 

[In addition to the authorities cited see, as to 
the pedigree of the family, Burke's Extiuct Peer- 
age (s.v.' Vaughan'), p. 646, and Landed Gentry, 
ea.1888 (subnom. * Watkins, Penoyre ’), p. 1G20, 
Gokleu Grove Boole of Manuscript Pedigrees, 
deposited by Earl Cawdor at the Record Office; 
Yorke’s Royal Tribus of Wales, ed. 1887, pp. 
100-7; Nicholas’s County Families of Wales, 
2nd edit. pp. 217, 259, 204, 936; Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’s Carmarthenshire Pedigrees, p. 1; and 
cf. Archmologia Caiubrsnsift, 4th ser. xii. 201, 
220-38, and 273-88, nnd fith ser. x. 168. Meet 
of the contemporary papers relating to the part 
taken by Cnibory in tile civil war are printed In 
Phillips's Civil Wav in Wales and the Marches, 
vol. ii., and Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, App. p. 7 
(cf. pp. 194,443), and are summarised in Laws’s 
Little England beyond Wales, pp, 320-32, of. 
837. See also Commons’ Journals, iii. 62, iv. 
365, 444, v. 04, 104; Lords’ Journals, viii. 184, 
198-9,708-7; Cambrian Journal (for 1861), viii. 
17 et seq.; Webb’s Civil War in Herefordshire, 
i. 377-9, ii. 30 ; Clive’s History of Ludlow, pp. 
184, 290 ; Some Notices of the Stopney Family, 
by Robert Harrison (privately printed, 1870), pp. 
9-18, 28, 30; Williams’s Parliamentary Hist, of 
Wales, pp. 44-6; information kindly eupplied by 
Alan Stepney-Gulston,eRq.,Dorwydd,and Aleuin 
0. Evans, esq., Carmarthen.) 1). Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT (1692-1607), 
Welsh antiquary, was the only son of Howel 
Vychan ap Gruffydd ap Ilywel of Qwen- 
graig, near Dolgellv, and his wife Margaret, 
second daughter of Edward Owen of Ilon- 
gwrt, a son of ‘Baron’ Lewis O wen(d. 1666) 
fq. v.] On Hywel’s acquisition of Hengwrt 
(by purchase, not by marriage—see Byeyones 
for 1872, p. 99), it became the seat of the 
family. Robert was horn in 1692. and on 
4 Dec. 1612 matriculated at Oxford as a 
commoner of Oriel College. He left with¬ 
out taking a degree, and spent the rest of 
his life at I-lengwrt in studious retirement, 
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holding aloof from the political struggles of 
his day. By his marriage with Catherine, 
daughter of Gruffydd Nanney of Nannau, 
ha had four sons: Hywel, who succeeded 
him at Hengwrt and was sheriff of Merio¬ 
neth in 1671-2 (Calendars of Gwynedd ); 
ynyr, Hugh, and Gruffydd. It was in a 
later generation that the estates of Hengwrt 
and Nannau became united. Vaughan died 
on 16 May 1667, and was buried at Dolgolly. 
He was a diligent collectoi of Welsh manu¬ 
scripts, and to his own collection at Ilen- 
gwrt was added before bis death that of 
John Jones of Gelli Lyfdy, near Caerwys, 
in virtue of an arrangement between the 
two that the survivor should become pos¬ 
sessed of the manuscripts of both. This 
joint collection, numbering many hundreds 
of manuscripts, has been preserved intact to 
the present day, passing in 18,hi, on the 
death of the last of the Vaughans, to the 
"Wynnos of Poniarth, near Towyn, where 
jt is now kept. It includes the ‘Black 
Book of Carmarthen ’ and the ‘ Book of 
Tajiesin,’ two of the ‘ four ancient hooks of 
Wales.’ Among the manuscripts are tron- 
ScripLs and some original tracts by Vaughan, 
but the only work he printed was ‘ British 
Antiquities Hevivod’ (Oxford, 1662), an 
attempt to establish, against South Welsh 
objectors, the view put forward by Bowel 
in his 'Ilistorie pf Cambria’ as to the 
supremacy enjoyed by the princes of North 
]Wales over those of Powys and the soul.li. 
A second edition of this, with au introilue- 
tory.memoir of the author, uppaarud at Bala 
in 1834. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxrm, lfi(IO-1714; Wood's 
Athonie Oxon. od. Bliss; iJwuu's Heraldic 
Visitations, ii. 227,237; Hist, of Powys Ftulog, 
vi. 22,411, iv. 292-3 j Arehiuolugia Ombronsis, 
3rd ser. v. 234 (1869). Catalogues of tils 
Hengwrt M.89. .ire to Ijo found in the Cambrian 
.Register, vol. in., the Transactions of the 
Oytnrodorion Society for 1813, ami Arehmolagiti 
Oambrensisfor 1809, 1870, and 1871.] J. E, L. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT (1795-1808), 
congregationaliet divine, of Welsh desceut, 
was horn in the west of England on 14 Oct. 
1796. His parents belonged to the esta¬ 
blished church. He had no early advan¬ 
tages of education, but showed a taste for 
historical raiding, one of his first purchases 
being a copy of Ralegh's ‘ History of the 
World,’ He came under the influence of 
William Thorp (1771-1833), independent 
minister at Oast le Green, Bristol, who trained 
bim for the ministry. From Thorp ho caught, 
bis early style of preaohiug, which wits de¬ 
clamatory with muoh action. While still 
a student he was invited (1819) by the inde¬ 


pendent congregation, Angel Street, Wor¬ 
cester, accepted the call in April, and was 
ordained on 4 July, among his ordainers 
being William Jay [q. v.] and John Angell 
James [q. v.] He soon became popular, and 
in March 1826 accepted a call to Hornton 
Street, Kensington, in succession to John 
Leifchild [q. v.J By his * Life and Opinions 
of John de Wyclifle, D.D., illustrated prin¬ 
cipally from his unpublished Manuscripts’ 
(1828,8vo; 2nd edit. 1881, 2 vols.), and his 
‘ Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty’ (1831, 
8vo), he gained some repute as an historical 
writer. In 1884 he was appointed to the 
chair of history in University College, Lon¬ 
don (then known as the London University), 
and published his introductory lecture 1 On 
the Study of General History,’ 1834, 8vo. 
In the same year he delivered the ‘ congrega¬ 
tional lecture,’ a series of disquisitions on 
the ‘Causes of the Corruption of Chris¬ 
tianity,’ 1834, 8vo. Ilis connection with 
the London University brought him into 
relations with the whig leaders, and in¬ 
creased his influence as a preacher, drawing 
to his services persons of social position. 
In 1880 he received the diploma of D.D. 
from Glasgow University. Ho continued 
his historical labours on the ‘ Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell,’ 1838, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
‘The History of England under the House 
of Stuart. . . 1603-88,’ 1840, 8vo. 

In 1843 he succeeded Gilbert Wardlaw as 
president and professor of theology in the 
Lancashire Independent College, removed 
(26 April) to new buildings at Whalloy 
Range, Manchester. He published his in¬ 
augural discourse on ‘Protestant Noncon¬ 
formity,’ 1843, 8vo, Dissatisfied with the 
tone of the ‘ Eclectic Heview,’ which, under 
the editorship of Thomas Brice, was fa¬ 
vouring the policy of Edward Miall [q. v.], 
he projected the ‘ British Quarterly,’bring¬ 
ing put the first ltumbor in January 1846. 
During the twenty years of his editorship 
he kept it at a high level of intelligence, and 
while retaining its nonconformist character 
and itB theological conservatism, admitted 
on other topics a wide range of writers of 
different schools. Some of Iiis own contri¬ 
butions were collectedin ' Essays on History, 
PhiLosophy, and Theology,’ 1849, 2 vols. 
lQmo, 

In 1846 Vaughan occupied the chair of the 
con greg ational union. Returning to the sub¬ 
ject of his first publication, he edited, for 
the Wyclif Society, ‘ Tracts and Treatises of 
JobndeWycliffo.. .with...Memoir,’1846, 
8vo, and published ‘ John de Wycliffe, D.D, t 
a Monograph,’ 1853, 8vo. In August 1857 
the slate of his health led him to resign his 
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presidency of the Lancashire Independent 
College, when he was succeeded by llenry 
Rogers (1806-1877) [q. v.] After minister¬ 
ing for a short time to a small congregation 
at Uxbridge, Middlesex, ho retired to St. 
John’s Wood, and occupied himself with 
literary worlc, publishing 'Revolutions in 
English History ’ (1869 -68,3 yols. 8vo j 2nd 
edit. 1865, 8vo), and taking his part in the 
nonconformist publications occasioned by 
the bicentennial of the Uniformity Act of 
1062. His tract in reply to George Ven- 
ables’s pamphlet questioning the right of the 
ejected ministers to a place in the English 
church bore the title 4 I’ll tell you: an 
Answer to “How did they get there?”’ 
(1862, 16mo). 

In 1867 he accepted a call to a newly 
formed congregation at Torquay. Scarcely 
had he removed thither when he was seized 
with congestion of the brain. lie died at 
Torquay onl6 Junel868, andwasliuried there. 
He married (1822) Susanna Ryall of Hol¬ 
combe Hegis, Dorset, and had several chil¬ 
dren. Eobert Alfred Vaughan [q. v.] was 
his eldest son. His oldest daughter married 
Hr. Carl Buch, principal of the Govern¬ 
ment College at Bareilly, Upper India, who 
was murdered iu 1857 at the outbreak of 
the Indian mutiny. 

Vaughan, whose portrait has been en¬ 
graved, was a man of striking presence and 
great platform power. Stoughton describes 
* the searching glance from under his knitted 
brow’ and 'his lordly bearing,’ which ‘ cre¬ 
ated expectations rarely disappointed.’ He 
valued nonconformity as a bulwark of evan¬ 
gelical religion, and did real service to his de¬ 
nomination by extending its literary culture. 
Besides works specified abovo and single 
sermons and speeches, he published: 1. ‘The 
Christian Warfare,’ 1832, 8vo. 2. ‘Thoughts 
on the. .. State of Religious Parties in Eng¬ 
land,’ 1838,12mo; 1839,8vo. 8. 4 Congrega¬ 
tionalism ... in relation to .. . Modem So¬ 
ciety, 1 1842, 12mo; two editions. 4. 4 The 
Modem Persecutor Delineated,’ 1842,16mo 
(anon.) 6. 4 The Modern Pulpit,’ 1842,12mo. 
0. ‘The Age of Great Cities,’ 1843, 12mo. 

7. 'Popular Education in England,’ 1848, 
8vo (enlarged from the 4 British Quarterly’). 

8. ‘The Age of Christianity,’ 1849, 12mo; 

1853, 8vo. 9. ‘The Credulities of Scepti¬ 
cism,’ 1866, 8vo. 10. 4 English Noncon¬ 
formity,’ 1862, 12mo. 11, 4 Ritualism in 

the English Church,’ 1806, 8vo. 12. ‘The 
Way to Rest,’1866, 8vo. 18. 4 The Church 
and State Question’ [1807], 8vo. 14. 'The 
Daily Prayer Book 1 [1868], 8vo. He edited 
in 1866 a folio edition of 4 Paradise Lost,’ 
with life of Milton. 


[Robert Vaughan, n. Memorial, 18G9 (portrait); 
Congregational Year-book, 1869; 'Waddington's 
Congregational Ilist. (1800-60), 1878, pp. 318 
seq.; Waddington’s Congregational Hist. (1850— 
1880), 1880, pp. 8 aoq.; Stoughton’s Religion in 
England (1800-50), 1884, ii. 278; Cal. of Asso¬ 
ciated Colleges, 1887, p. 116; Urwiek’s Noncon¬ 
formity in Worcester, 1897, pp. 120 seq,, 206; 
Addison's Graduates of Univ. of Glasgow, 1808' 
p. 622.] A. G. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT ALFRED 
(1828-1837), author of ‘Hours with the 
Mystics,’ eldest child of Robert Vaughan 
(1705-1868) [q. v.], was bom at Worcester 
on 18 March 1823. IIo was a seven-months 
child, reared with difficulty, and never robust, 
though he reached a handsome manhood. 
His father began his education, and he 
entered University College school, London, 
in 1830 at the ago of thirteen. Passing on 
to University College, he graduated at the 
age of nineteen (1842) B.A. with classical 
honours, in London University. He wrote 
verseB, drew landscapes, and thought of tak¬ 
ing to art as a profession. But his prevailing 
tastes were literary, and the life of the let¬ 
tered divine was congenial to his deeply re¬ 
ligious temperament. In 1843 he became a 
student in the Lancashire Independent Col¬ 
lege, under his father’s presidency. Next 
year he put forth liis first publication, ‘ The 
Wiloli of Endor, and other Poems,’ 1844, 
12mo, his desire being 4 to face criticism early.' 
His verse shows facility rather than promise. 
His father set him on reading Origen for an 
article for the 4 British Quarterly; ’ when 
published (October 1846) it won the com¬ 
mendations of Sir James Stephen [q, v.] and 
Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd _[q. vj To the 
4 London University Magazine 1 he contri¬ 
buted iu 1846 a dramatic piece, 4 Edwin and 
Elgiva,’ 

Having finished his course in Manchester, 
and become engaged to be married, he spent 
a session (1846-7) at the university of 
Halle, coming under the influence of Julius 
Muller and Tholuck. At this time his mind 
was somewhat morbidly introspective. The 
work of his life, he thought, was to be the 
production of a series of ecclesiastical dramas 
to illustrate the history of the church. 
Tholuck directed him to the study of philo¬ 
sophy, which gave touo to his miud. Be¬ 
tween June and October 1847 he travelled 
in Italy with his father. Early in 1848 he 
became assistant to William Jay [q. v.] at 
Argylo Chapel, Bath. His preaching was 
very acceptable to the hulk of the congre¬ 
gation. He expectod to he ordained as 
colleague and successor to Jay, and resigned 
when difficulties were made about this; his 
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engagement ended on 24 March 1860. 
"While at Bath he wrote articles for the 
‘British Quarterly’ on Schleiermacher and 
Savonarola, and projected (March 1849) his 
work on the mystics. 

Accepting a call from Ebenezer Chapel, 
Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham, he was or¬ 
dained there on 8 Sepl. 1850. The chapel was 
too large for his physical powers ; he suffered 
from ill-health in tlxe wintor of 1851-2, and 
he overworked himself in his study. lie was 
learning Spanish and Butch (being already 
at home in French, German, and Italian) 
to gain access to the writings of mystics, 
and was contributing constantly to the 
‘British Quarterly.’ In the autumn of 
1854 he visited Glasgow, but declined a call 
to succeed Ralph. Wardlaw [q. v.] IIo 
returned home ill, and was laid hy for two 
months with pleurisy. In Lho spring of 
1865 symptoms of pulmonary disease were 
apparont; ho resigned his charge, preaching 
his lost sermon on 24 June. In August he 
put to press his ‘ Ilours with the Mystics,’ 
published in March I860, 2 vols. 8vo ; an 
enlarged edition appeared in 1800, edited by 
his fathor; a third edition in 1880, edited by 
his son, Wyoliffe Vaughan, 

As designed by himself, this sories of 
dialogues, interspersod with studios in nar¬ 
rative form, was meant as a prelude to 
further work on the whole history of tlio 
church j it has proved an introduction, of 
singular attractiveness and great permanent 
value, to a class of writers and thinkers 
never before presented to the English mind 
in such lifelike tints. Tha rango of the 
Burvey is very wido, and the accuracy re¬ 
markable ; the power of selection and ease 
of compression exhibit, equal grasp and skill, 
and the setting of tho sketches is delightful. 

The brief remainder of his life was that of 
an invalid at Bournemouth, St. John’s 
Wood, and Westbourno Park, London, 
Yet ha was hard at work with his pen, con¬ 
tributing articles to ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ 
(' Art and History,’ Octobor 1857) as woll 
as to the ‘ British Quarterly.’ lie died at 

19 Aloxandcr Street, Wustbournu Park, on 

20 Oct. 1857. About 1848 he married tho 
only child of Jamas Finlny of Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne. Tho portrait prellxod to his * Es¬ 
says and Remains,’ 1858, 2 vols. 8vo, shows 
a noble forehead and a flowing mass of 
curly hair. As proaclier his nearsighted¬ 
ness forbade him to use manuscript, nor 
could he commit to momory what he had 
written j the quiet graco of his manner ac¬ 
corded with the * rhythmical sweetness ’ of 
his spoken disoourse. His conversation was 
buoyant and full of a quaint humour, Ills 
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I sympathies were oatholio ; in his essays on 
imaginative litorature, and on phases of 
thought and action, he is less the critic than 
the communicator of his own keen enjoy¬ 
ment of his themes. Some of his letters will 
be found in ‘ Positive Religion,’ 1857,12mo, 
edited by Edward White. 

[Funeral Sermon, by Stallybvass, 1867; 
Memoir, by hie father, prefixed to Essays and 
Homains, 1858, also separately, 1804 (en¬ 
larged); Biogr, Sketch by J. B. Puton in the 
Eeleotic Hoview, September 1868; Sibroe and 
Gnbton’s Independency in Warwickshire, 1855, 
p. 185; Urwick's Nonconformity in Worcester, 
1897, p. 205.] A. G, 

VAUGHAN, ROGER WILLIAM 
BEDE (1834-1888), catholic archbishop of 
Sydney, horn at Oourtfleld, near Ross, Here¬ 
fordshire, on 9 Jan. 1834, was tho younger 
brother of Cardinal Vaughan, being the 
second son of Colonel John Francis Vaughan 
of Oourtfleld, hy his first wife, Elizabeth 
Louisa, daughter of John Rolls of the Hendre, 
Monmouthshire. At the age of Bix he was 
sent to a boarding-school at Monmouth, and 
ill 1851 he entered the Benediotine College 
of St. Gregory at Downside, near Bath. 
There ho received the Benedictine habit on 
12 Sept. 1868, and took the solemn vows of 
religion on 5 Oct. 1854. Afterwards ho was 
sent to Rome to prosecute his theological 
studios in tho abbey of St. Paul extra muros. 
He waB ordained priest hy Cardinal Patrizi 
on 9 April 1850. On his return to England 
he was placed in charge of the mission at 
Downside. In November 1861 ho was nomi¬ 
nated to tho professorship of metaphysics and 
moral philosophy at St. Michael’s Priory, 
Belmont, near Hereford. In July 1862 he 
was appointed principal of tho same priory 
of St. Michael under the title of cathedral 
prior of the diocesan chapter of Newport and 
Mcnevia. Ho held the office of prior until 
his appointment by Pius IX to the titular 
archbishopric of Nazianzus, as coadjutor, 
cum Jure mccessionis, to John Bedo Polding 
[q.v.j, first archbishop of Sydney, Now South 
Wales. Ho was consecrated at Liverpool 
on 9 March 1873 by Cardinal Manning. On 
the death of Dr. Polding on 16 March 1877 
10 ontorod into Ml possession of tho metro¬ 
politan see of Sydney, and ho was solemnly 
invested with the pallium on 13 Jan. 1878. 
Leaving Australia for a visit to England in 
1888, he arrived at Liverpool on 10 Aug., 
procoedod on the following day to his uncle’s 
at luce Blundell Hall, Lancashire, where 
he died suddenly of disease of the heart on 
18 Aug. 1883, llo was buried in tho church 
at Inco Blundell Hall. 

Vaughan was an eloquent pyeaoher and leg. 

?r 
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turer,and acquired a high, literary reputation 
hy his elaborate -work on : 1. ‘ The Life and 
Labours of 8t. Thomas of Aquin,' 2 vols. 
London, 1871-2, 8vo, an abridgment of 
which, by Dom Jerome Vaughan, was pub¬ 
lished at London, 187-1, 8 ro; 2nd edit. 1890. 
Among his other works are: 2. ‘ "What does 
it profit a Man? University Education 
and the Memorialists, Bv the Son of a 
Catholic Country Squire,’ i860. In this he 
maintained the position that to send Catholic 
youths to Oxford and Cambridge was sure 
to result, in the loss of the English catholic 
tradition. 3. ‘ English Catholic University 
Education,’ in the 1 Dublin Review,’ October 
1867. 4. Introduction to an English trans¬ 
lation of Dom Prosper Gufiranger’s 1 Defence 
of the Roman Church against Father Clratry,’ 
London, 1870, 8vo. 6. ‘Ecclesia Christi: 
Words at the opening of the Second Session 
of the Fourth Provincial Council of West¬ 
minster,’ London, 1873,8vo. 6. Oration on 
O’Connell, delivered on the occasion of his 
centenary in August 187C. 7. ‘Hidden 

Springs; or Perils of the Future, and liow 
to meet them,’ 1876. 8. * Pius IX and the 
Revolution,’ 1877. 9. ‘Argumentsfor Chris¬ 
tianity,’ a series of Lenten lectures, 1879. 
10. ‘ Pastorals and Speeches on Education,’ 
Sydney, 1880. 11. ‘Christ’s Divinity,’ a 

series of Lenten lectures, 1882. 

[Memoir by the Right Rov. J. C. Hodlay, D.D., 
in tlie Downside Review, January 1884, iii. 
1-27 (with portrait), also puhlishedseparatoly; 
McCabe’s Twelve Years iii a Monastery, 1897, 
p. 201; Men of the Time, 1879, p. 981 j Tablet, 
July to December 1883, pp. 283, 300, 301, 311.] 

T. O. 

VAUGHAN, ROWLAND (fi. 1640), 
Welsh writer, was son and heir of John 
Vaughan of Cuer Gat, Merionethshire, who 
was sheriff of that county in 1613-14 and 
1620-1, by his wife Ellen, daughter of Hugh 
Nanney of Nannau. The Vaughans of Oaer 
Gai were a younger branch of the Vaughans 
of Llwydiorth, near Llanfyllin (Dwirer, He¬ 
raldic Visitations, i. 227, u. 291, 294; His¬ 
tory of Powys Fadog, vi. 118-16). Born to¬ 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, he 
was for a short time at Oxford (preface to 
translation of tract by Despagne), probably, 
as Wood says (Athena Osvn.), as an inmate 
of Jesus College, though, the name does not 
seem lobe in the matriculation register, By 
the death of his father he came, in December 
1629, into possession of Caer Gai, and in 
1642-S was sheriff of Merioneth. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he actively espoused 
the king’s cause, and fought as a captain at 
Naseby ( Gwyliedydd, iv. 247). In August 
1646 his housa at Oaer Gai, which had been 


garrisoned for the king, was burnt by a par¬ 
liamentary force from Montgomeryshire, and 
the estate given to one of his kinsmen 
(Arahceohyia Camhrensis, 1st ser. i. 40; 
Phillips, Cioil War in Wales, i. 342; Ei>- 
wiBDS, Traethodau Zlenyddol, p, 296). 
Vaughan himself was imprisoned in March 
1G60, soon, however, to he released, for he 
was nominated on the grand jury of Me¬ 
rioneth in 1662, though he did not serve, 
owing to the objections of the parliamentary 
party ( Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, i. 73; 
preface to translation of Matsu’s Sermon). 
After living for many years in obscurity, he 
recovered his estates, though not without a 
protracted lawsuit, at the Restoration, and 
rebuilt Caer Gai, where he died early in the 
reign of Charles IT. He married Jane, daugh¬ 
ter and heiress of Edward Price of Coed 
Prysg, an estate which adjoined Caer Gai, 
and had by her four sons —John, Edward, 
Arthur, and Gabriel—and four daughters, 
Ellen, Elizabeth, Margaret, and Mary, lie 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John (horn 
in 1610 or 1617), who was sheriff of Merio¬ 
neth in 16G9-70. The estates of Caer Gai 
and Coed PryBg ultimately passod by sale 
to the Wynnslay family. 

Vaughan was’ a writer of Welsh verse, 
and the third edition of ‘ Carolau a Dyriau 
Duwiol ’ (Shrewsbury, 1729) contains eight 
religious poems which are ascribed to lum. 
In ‘ Blodeugerdd Cymru ’ also (Shrewsbury, 
1769) a poem of his appears which deplores 
the evils of the civil war. He is, however, 
chiefly remembered as a translator into 
Welsh of manuals of devotion. In 1630 
appeared ‘ Yr Ymarfer o Dduwioldeb' (Lon¬ 
don), a translation of Bishop Bayly’a ‘Prac¬ 
tice of Piety,’ which bucame remarkably 
popular, and was roissued in 1066, J076, 
1686,1700, and 1710. During the Common¬ 
wealth period Vaughan was busy at several 
Welsh translations, all of which, it would 
seam, were published together in 1668. 
They were versions of: 1. ‘ A Catechism, 
by Archbishop Ussher.’ 2. ‘ A Defence of 
the Use of the Lord’s Prayer, by J. Des¬ 
pagne,’ 3. ‘ A Sermon by Dr. Mayne 
against Schism,’ preached in 1062. 4. ‘A 
Book of Prayers, compiled by Dr. Brough;' 
with two other works of which the originals 
are not easily to be identified. His earnest¬ 
ness and industiy won for Vaughan the 
esteem of men of all parties in Wales, but 
he was not well equipped as a translator, 
and for (he third edition t ho' Ym arfer ’ under¬ 
went extensive revision the hands of 
Charles Edwards. 

[Wood’s Afchsnoe Oxon.; Edwards’s Trartho- 
dauLleuyddol, pp. 292-309; Breose’s Kalentyws 
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of Gwynedd; preface to Eos Ooiriog; Row¬ 
land's Cambrian Bibliography; Ashton’s Hanes 
Xilenyddiaeth Gymreig.] J. E. L, 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN (d. 1(349), 
diplomatist, was probably a native of 
London, and, as he speaks as though he had 
hnown Dean Colet, may possibly have bean 
educated at St. Paul's school. Probably 
his father, who was alive in 153(3, was a 
member of the Mercers’ Company, with 
which the school was connected, and Stephen 
himself became subsequently a merchant of 
London. About 1520 he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Thomas Cromwell, possibly 
in the course of his mercantile pursuits, 
and at various times Cromwell seems to 
have lent him money. In March 1523-4 
he was in Cromwell’s service, and he rose 
with the rise of his master. Through 
Cromwell’s influence ho was employed by 
Wolsay to ‘write the evidonce' for his 
college at Oxford (Letters and Papers, iv. 
2588, 6787). Hut ho was mainly occupied 
with commercial pursuits; he was a member 
of the company of merchant odventurers, 
and his business relations with Flanders 
necessitated frequent and prolonged visits 
to Antwerp. lie was frequently entrusted 
with commissions on behalf ot' Cromwell 
and of Henry VIII, and about 1680 became 
royal agent or king’s factor in the Nether¬ 
lands (B UKOOTT, Life and Times of Sir T, 
Gresham, i. 67). Ills principal duty was 
to negotiate loans with the Huggers, and 
his salary seems to have consisted in tho 
1 fee penny,’ or commission on the accounts 
he raised. 

Vaughan had already adopted the religious 
views of tho English reformers, and in 
1629 he complaiuH that John Hutton, the 
governor of tho Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company, actuated by jealousy, had insti¬ 
gated charges of heresy against him before 
the bishop of London and Sir Thomas 
More, and that More continually sought to 
obtain evidence against him (ib. iv. 5823). 
Tho influence of Oromwoll, who in the will 
he made in 1629 left Vaughan a hundred 
marks, protected him, anu on Hutton's 
death about 1084 Vaughan succeeded him 
as governor of the company. lie also 
heoame, in succession to Sir John Hackett, 
president of the factory of English mer¬ 
chants at Antwerp, residing in what 
•was called ‘ the English House.’ In 1581 
he was charged by llenrv VIII to persuade 
William Tyndale [q. v.j, the translator of 
the Bible, to retract his heretical opinions 
and return to England. lie had various 
ineffectual interviews with Tyndale, fre¬ 


quently forwarded early copies of his books 
to the king, and occasionally succeeded in 
delaying their publication. His efforts did 
not satisfy Henry VIII, who thought 
Vaughan ‘ bore too much affection towards 
Tyndale; ’ Vaughan had also interceded in 
Latimer’s favour when he was cited before 
convocation in January 1531-2; and fresh 
charges of heresy were brought against him 
by one George Constantine in 1532. In 
reply to these Vaughan wrote an oulspoken 
and courageous protest against Henry’s 
persecution of the reformers. 'Instead of 
punishments, tortures, and death,’ he de¬ 
clared, ‘ridding the realm of erroneous 
opinions ... let the king he advertised 
from me that he will prove that it will 
cause the sect in the end to wax greater, 
and these errors to be more plenteously 
sowed in his realm ’ (ib. v. 574). Neverthe¬ 
less, he was on 8 Aug. 1584 appointed ‘to 
the office of writing the king’s books lately 
held by Thomas Ilall, deceased,’ with a 
salary of 207. a year. 

In December 1532 Vauglmn was sent on 
a mission 1 o Paris and Lyons, and in August 
following accompanied Mont on his tour 
through Germany to report on the political 
situation in the various stales [soe Mont, 
Chujhtomibb]. Hia ignorance of German 
impaired his usefulness, and after visiting 
Nuremberg, Cologne, and Saxony, he re¬ 
turned to Antwerp in December, where he 
sought to effect the capture of William 
Peto [q. v.J, the fugitive friar (cf. FfiopnB, 
iv. 891). On 10 April 1534 he was appointed 
a clerk in chancery, an oflice which did not 
prevent his residence at Antwerp. Tn 
January 1535-6 ho wns in England, and 
was sent to watch over Cliapuys during his 
interview with Catherine of Arragon, at 
Ttimbnlton, shortly bpfore her death, In 
tho following summer, when again at Ant¬ 
werp, he made strenuous efforts to save 
Tyndalo from the flames. Soon afterwards 
he was givhn a position in the mint, of 
which he ult imatoly became undor-treqsurer 
(Rodino, Annals of the Coinage, i. 66). 
In 1538 ho was sent with Wriothesley and 
Sir Edward Came [a. v.] to negotiate 
respecting the intended marriago of Henry 
VIII with the Duchoss of Milan (the stories 
in tho Spanish Chron. of Henry FIJI, pp. 
89, 03, relative to a similar embassy regard¬ 
ing Anne of Cleves, seem to be fictitious). 
About the same time he became governor 
of the merchant adventurers of Bergen, 
and in 1541 ho was sent with Oarne to the 
regent of Flanders to procure the repeal of 
tho restrictions on English commerce. In 
5.044 ho was granted the clerkship of disi- 
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pensations, and about the same time the 
priory of St. Mary Spital, Shoreditch 
(RyMEB, xv. 26; Eixis, Shoreditch, p. 828). 
fie retained his post as agent in the Nether¬ 
lands until September 1646, when he 
returned to England and occupied himself 
with his business as under-treasurer of the 
mint. On 26 Oct. 1647 he was returned to 
parliament for Lancaster. 

Vaughan died in London on 26 Deo. 
1649. He was twice married: first, to 
Margery Gwynneth orGluinet, whose brother, 
John Guinet, clerk, was his executor (Acts 
P.C. ii. 808) i and, secondly, to Margery 
Brinclow, possibly a relative of Henry 
Brinkelow [q.v.] The second marriage was 
licensed on 27 April 1646, and apparently 
took place at Calais, in the chapel of the 
lord-deputy, Lord Cobham, who at V auglian’s 
request entertained the bride previous to 
the ceremony (Harleian MS. 283, f. 218). 
By his first wife Vaughan had three sur¬ 
viving children, two daughters and a son 
Stephen, who was twelve years old (cf. 
Venn, Bioyr. Hist, of Gonmlle and Cairn 
Coll. p. 37). Stephen inherited his father's 

S roperty, consisting of twelve tenements in 
It. Mary Spital, Shoreditch, three iuWatling 
Street, All Saints, one in St. Benedict’s, 
and one in Westcheup; he was father of 
Sir Howland Vaughan, and grandfather of 
Elizabeth Vaughan, who married Paulet 
St. John, second son of Oliver St. John, 
first earl of Bolingbroke fq. v.] 

[Vaughan’s correspond ones is extant in the 
Record Office, and among the Cottonian and 
Harleian MSS., especially Nos. 283 and 284, in 
the British Museum; a * book’ which ho wrote 
and sent to Oromwoll, on commercial affairs in 
the Netherlands, docs not seem to have been 
printed. See also Lansdowne MS. 109, f. 90; 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols, ii-xv.; 
State Papers, Henry VIII, 11 vols. j Cal. Stnto 
Papers, Spanish, vol. v. pt. i. pp. 2, 3, 17; 
Ellis’s Opig. Letters, 3rd scr. ii. 141, 171, 200, 
200, 208, 216, 221, 281 ; Eymor’s Fedora, xv. 
26, 101; Acts of the Privy Council, od. Dasent, 
vols. i. and ii.; London Inquisitions post mortem 
(Index Library), i. 86-7; Chester's Lond, Marr. 
Licences; Visit, of London (Harl. Soc.), ii 
309; Official Return of Members of Pari.; 
Tyndftio's'WorltB (Parker Soc.),passim j Demaus’s 
Life of Tyudsle, ed. 1880; Burgon’s Life and 
Times of Gresham, i. 67-03, 73, 74, 91; Lit. 
Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe 01ub)fJ 

VAUGHAN, Sib THOMAS (d. 1483), 
soldier, was probably youngest illegitimate 
son of Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretower, bou 
of Sir Roger Vaughan (d. 1416), by an illegi¬ 
timate daughter of Prior Cook (the redheaded) 
of the monastery of Abergavenny (Meyrick in 


Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitation of Wales, i. 42; 
Jones, Brecknockshire, iii. 606; Niohois, 
Grants of Edward V, p. xv; but of. Poems 
of Lewis Glyn Cothi, ed. Jones, p. 44). He 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
Thomas Vaughan of the true line of Ilerast 
who was killed at the battle of Banbury, 
1469, and is celebrated by Glyn Cothi 
(Poems, p. 16); from the Sir Thomas 
Vaughan who distinguished himBelf at Boa- 
worth (cf. Campbeee, Materials for the 
History qf Henry VII, ii. 126, 167, 262); 
and seemingly from a Thomas Vaughan who 
was master of the ordnance in 1460. 

Vaughan was a great warrior in the wars 
of the roses, taking the Yorkist side. Glyn 
Cothi (Poems, p. 47), writing in 1483, speaks 
of his having fought eighteen battles for 
Edward IV. In 1466 he was exempted from 
an act of resumption; he had then two 
houses in London. Ho was nttaintod, like 
other Yorkists, in 1469. 'When Edward be¬ 
came king, Vaughan was made a yeoman of 
the crown, a squire of the ldng’B body, and 
then treasurer of the king’s chamber. He 
also held at some time the oflice of comp¬ 
troller of the coinage of tin in Cornwall and 
Devonshire. He was exempted from an act 
of resumption in 1404, and from an act of 
apparel in 1482. On 4 Eeb. 1470 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners to deliver 
the Garter to Charles the Bold. That Ed¬ 
ward trusted him entirely may be seen from 
his having appointed him in 1471 chamberlain 
and councillor to tho young Prince Edward, 
and he carried the prince in September 1472 
at the ceremonial attending the reception of 
Lewis de Bruges Seigneur dela Gruthuyse at 
Windsor. He was knightod on Whitsunday 
1476. At the time of Edward IV’s death, 
Vaughan was with the young prince at Lud¬ 
low, aB were Rivera, Grey, Haute, and others. 
On the journey to London, by order of the 
council, they were met by Richard and 
Buckingham, who seized them at Stony Strat¬ 
ford, and hurried them off to the north of 
England. Vaughan was tried before tho Earl 
of Northumberland and a court probably of 
northern peers, and executed at Pontefract 
about 23 June 14 83. Tho matter was man¬ 
aged, doubtless roughly enough, by Sir Ri¬ 
chard Radelifte [q. vj Vaughan was buried 
in the chapel of St. John tho Baptist, West¬ 
minster Abbey, where there is a monument 
to his memory. It is curious that Glyn 
Cothi, who wrote two odes to him in 1483, 
thought that ho was about to support Ri¬ 
chard. But it may be that the words were 
really addressed to the Sir Thomas Vaughan 
of the right line, as Jones assumes, which 
we may accept without following Jones to 
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the extent of regarding that Sir Thomas as 
the chamberlain of Edward V. 

Vaughan married Aliauor or Eleanor, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Arun¬ 
del of Betckworth, Surrey, and widow of 
Sit Thomas Browne, under-treasurer of the 
household to Henry VI. By her he had a 
daughter Anne, married to Sir John "Wogfln, 
and a son Ilenry, whoso son, Sir Thomas, 
taking the name of Parry, is separately 
noticed. 

[Authorities quoted; More’s Life of Hi chord 
HI, ed. Luraby, p. 18 ; Polydore Vergil’s Hist. 
JSngl. ed. 1667, p. 540; Acts of the Privy 
Council, vi. 04; Stanley's Memorials of West¬ 
minster Abbey, p. 180; Metcalfe's Knights, 
p. 6; Lodge's Illustrations of British Hist. i. 
302, iii. 388; Cnl. of Inquisitions post mortem, 
Hen. VII, p. 260; Gairclner's liiohnrd III; 
Enmsay’s Lancaster and York, vol. ii.; Marklmm 
in Engl. Hist. Kov. vi. 204 ; Hot. Pari. v. 316, 
349, 360, 369, 634, 687, 690, 692, vi. 93, 221.1 

W. A. J. A. 

VAUGHAN, TIIOMAS (1622-1860), 
alchemist and poet, was son of Thomas 
Vaughan (d. 1008) of Llansaintffraed, Bre¬ 
conshire, and was born at N owton or Hcetlirog 
in that parish on 17 April 1622. Thomas, 
with his elder twin-brother, Ilonry Vaughan 
1 Silurist ’ [q. v.], was educated m the first 
instance under Matthew Herbert, rector of 
Llangattock (1032-8). On 14 Hoc. 1638 
Thomas matriculated from Jesus Oollogo, Ox¬ 
ford. Ho graduated B.A on 18 Feb. 1012, 
and was mada fellow of his college. In 1640 
ho seems to liavo boon presented to tlio living 
of St. Bridget’s, Brcconsliiro, by a distant 
relative, Sir Georgo Vaughan of Fullorstono 
in Wiltshire, llo adhered to tho royal cause 
during tho civil wars, retired to Oxford, and 
bore arms for the Icing. Consequently about 
1668 he was ncousod of ‘drunkenness, swear¬ 
ing, and incont inency,being no preacher,’ and 
was apparently deprived of tit. Bridget's. 
He became a dovoted studont of chemistry, 
and pursued his researches both in Oxford 
and aftorwards in London undor the patron¬ 
age of Sir Bobert Murray (d. 1078) [q. v.] 
lie died on 27 Fob. 1066-6 while staying at 
tho rectory of Albury, Oxfordshire. The 
causoofhis death is thought to havo been 
the inhalation, of tho fumes of meroury upon 
which he was experimenting. lie was buried 
at Albury on 1M areli following. It is appa¬ 
rently liis will in Somerset IIouso (63 Mieo) 
which was doted 17 Feb. 1662-3, and proved 
on 6 March 1666-0, lie is there described 
as ‘of Croprody in Oxfordshire;’ his son 
William was his solo executor. Vaughan 
married his wife, Eobocca, on 28 Sept. 1661. 
She died on 16 April 1068 at Mappershall in 


Bedfordshire, where she was buried on tho 
20 th. 

Vaughan was an attached disciple of Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa, ‘ to whom in matters of philo¬ 
sophy he acknowledged that, next to God, 
he owed all that he had ’ (Wood). In his 
1 Anthroposophia Theomagica 1 he speaks of 
him as 

Nature's apostle and her choice high priest, 

Her mystical and bright evangelist, 

With the philosophy of Aristotle he was 
entirely out of sympathy, and his attitude 
towards that of Descartes was hostile. 

Having made some disparaging remarks 
in his ‘ Anima Magica Abscondita ’ on the 
‘ Psychodia Platonics 1 of Ilenry More (1614- 
1687) [q. v.], a controversy between the two 
authors ousued. More (under the pseudonym 
of Alnzonomastix Philalethes) published in 
1060 his ‘ Observations upon Anthropo¬ 
sophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abs¬ 
condita,’ in which he accused Vfiughan of 
being a magician, cast a slur on his sense of 
morality, and resented his treatment of 
Aristotle and his followers. Vaughan vindi¬ 
cated himself in ‘ The Man-Mouse taken in 
a Trap’ (1050), and was again answered by 
More in'The Second Lash of Alazonomastix’ 
(1661). Vaughan had the last word in 
‘The Second Wash' (1661). The contro¬ 
versy was characterised by much virulence 
and petty acridities which accord little with 
tho tono of tho rest of Vaughan's writings. 
Elsewhere in both his prose and vorse there 
is to he discerned a passionate craving for a 
solution of tho mysteries of nature. Ho 
himsolf claimed to be a philosopher of nature 
and no mere student of alchemy, which in 
the 1 common acceptation ’ of the term meant 
no more than ‘a torture of metals.' On 
such mistaken lines ho confesses to have 
wandered in his early efl'orLs. Vaughan's 
mysticism finds quaint expression in some 
diurnal jottings which he set down at the 
hack of a manusoript of his in the British 
Museum, entitled ‘ Aqua Vitas; Non Vitis; 
or the lladical Iluraiditio ol’Naturemcchoni- 
colly and magically dissected ’ (Slaane MS. 
1741). In theso jottings he relates strange 
dreams and premonitions that had befallen 
him, and frequently prays for forgiveness 
for tho errors of his past life, especially in 
connection with ‘acertain person with whom 
I had in former times ravelled away many 
years in drinking.’ Vaughan is frequently 
said to have been a Eosicruciau,but the state¬ 
ment would appear to have been founded on 
tho fact of his having published a translation 
(by an unknown hand) of the ‘ Fame,’ with 
a preface of his own (London, 1662), In 
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his preface he distinctly states that he had 
no relations with the fraternity, neither did 
he much desire their acquaintance. 

His life and work have made varying 
impressions. Dibdin, in his notes to Sir 
Thomas More’s ' Utopia ’ (1808, p. 441), 
though avoiding any statement of opinion 
as to the subject-matter of ‘ Magia Adamica,' 
considers the style and learning of the author 
to be admirable, and comments on his pre¬ 
dilection for forcible metaphor. Wotton, on 
the other hand, in his notes to Swift's ‘ Tale 
of a Tub ’ (1867, p. 163), pronounces ‘ Antkro- 
posopkia Magica’ to be ‘ a piece of tho most 
unintelligible fustian that perhaps was ever 
published in any language.’ The first part of 
Samuel Butler’s‘Character of au Hermetic 
Philosopher ’ ( Genuine Remains , ed. Thyer, 
1769) is obviously drawn from Vaughan, 
as are some traits in the character of Ralph 
in ‘ Hudibras ’ (edit. 1761, p. 19). Vaughan’s 
verses, both English and Latin, are tinged 
with genuine poetic fooling. 

His published works appeared almost en¬ 
tirely under tho pseudonym of Eugenius 
Philalethes. They include: 1. ‘Anthropo- 
sophia Theomagica,’ with ‘Amina Magica 
Absoondita,’ London, 1050; Amsterdam, 
1704 (in German); Leipzig and nof, 1749 
(in Gorman); London, 1888, in Waite’s 
‘Magical Writings.’ 2. ‘Magia Adamica; 
or tho Antiquities of Magic,’ London, 1060, 
1066; Amsterdam, 1704 (in German); 
Leipzig and Hof, 1749 (in German); 
London, 1888 (in ‘ Magical Writings ). 
8. ‘ The Man-Mouse taken in a Trap,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1650. 4. ‘ The Second Wash; or the 
Moore scour’d once more,’ London, 1661. 
6. ‘ Lumen de Lumine,’ London, 1061; Hof, 
1750 (in German). 0. ‘Aula Luci's; or the 
House of Light,'London, 3662 (under tho 
pseudonym ‘ S. N., a Modern Speculator’); 
Hamburg and Frankfort, 1090 (in Lange's 
‘ Wunderliche Begebenheiten,’ part ii., in 
German); Nuremberg, 1731 (in Scholtz’e 
‘Deutsches Theatruni Ohemicum,’ in Ger¬ 
man). 7. ‘Euphrates; or the Waters of 
the East,’ Loudon, 1065,1671; Stockholm 
and Hamburg, 1689 (in German) ; Nurem¬ 
berg, 1727 (in Sclioltz’s ‘ Deutsches Tliea- 
trum Chemicum,’ in German). 8. ‘The 
Chymists Key to shut, and to open; or the 
True Doctrine of Corruption and Generation,’ 
London, 1667, 

Langlet du Fresnoy assigns to Vaughan 
‘ Abyssus Alchymire Exploratus ’ (Hamburg, 
1705), which is a translation of ‘ The Open 
Entrance to tho Closed Palace of the King,’ 
by Eirenteus Philalethes (see below); and 
JEalkett and Laing mention a work called 
‘ The Retort. By the Author,’ London, 1761. 


He wrote verses for Thomas Powell’s 
‘ Elementa OpticiB,’ London, 1663, for the 
English translation of Cornelius Agrippa’B 
‘ Three Books of Occult Philosophy,’ London, 
3661, and for William Cartwright's ‘ Como- 
diea,’ London, 1051. 

A collection of Thomas’s Latin veraes wag 
printed at the end of Honry Vaughan’s 
‘ Thalia Rediviva,’ London, 1078. Some of 
his English poems, wliich are scattered 
through his prose works, were included in 
Tutins 1 Secular Poems of Henry Vaughan,’ 
Hull, 3 893, and a large (perhaps complete) 
collection of both English and Latin is 
printed in Grosart’s ‘ Works of Henry 
Vaughan’ in the ‘ Fullor Worthies’Library.' 

Vaughan must, ho carofully distinguished 
from tho mystical writer who assumed the 
pseudonym of Eiremcus Philalethes, a list of 
whoso works is given at tho end of the 
notice of George Starkey [q. v."| (cf. Sloane 
MS. 646, if. 1-6). Vaughan’s identity with 
this strange person has been pressed by an 
alleged descendant, calling herself Diana 
Vaughan, in ‘M6moiros d’uue Bx-Palln- 
diBte,’ No. 4, October 1805, published in 
Paris, where wild assertions of morbid credu¬ 
lity are repeated, including tho legendary 
pact between Satan and Thomas Vaughan, 
signed 25 March 1846. 

[Wood’s Athenro, iii. col. 722; Jonos’s Hist, 
of Brocknock, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 607, 640, 646: 
Bawl. MS. A. 11, 336; Thurloo Stnto Papers, 

ii. 120; Poster’s Alumni; Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
ed. Clarke, 1898, ii. 2(18-9; Qrosart's Edition 
of the Works of Henry Vaughan, vol. i. pp. xxv- 
xxviii, xxxv-xli, vol. ii. pp. 208-9, 301, 303, 
311-16; Saturday Bov. 22 Oct. 1887; Walker's 
Sufferings, pt. ii. p. 389; Waite’s Magical Writ¬ 
ings of Thomas Vaughan, passim; Langlol. dg 
Frosnoy’s Histoiro de la Philosophic IIormAlique, 

iii. 206; biographical note by Mr, 33. IC. Cham¬ 

bers prefixed to vol. ii. of tho ‘ Muses’ Library’ 
edition of tho Poems of Henry Vaughan, pp, 
xxxiv et seq.] B, P. 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS (JL 1772 - 
1820), dramatist, son of a lawyer, was edu¬ 
cated in the same profession. He obtained 
the post of clerk to the commission of 
peace of tho city of Westminster, and 
about 1782 became captain of a company of 
the Westminster volunteers. He had a 
great partiality, for the stage, and devoted 
much of his leisure to dramatic literature. 
In 1772 he wrote a series of essays in the 
‘ Morning Post ’ on the Richmond Theatre. 
In 1776 he produced a farce entitled ‘ Lore’s 
Metamorphoses,’ which was acted for Mrs. 
Wrighten’s benefit at Drury Lane on 
16 April, It was afterwards rejected by 
Keiuble, manager of Drury Lane, in 1789, 
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sad by George dolman the younger, mana¬ 
ger of the II ay market, in 1791. Vaughan 
published it in 1791, undor the title ‘ Love’s 
Vagaries’ (London, 4to), with n dedication 
to the rejectors. In 1776 lie published 
another farce, entitled ' The Hotel, or the 
Double Valet’ (London, 4to), which ap¬ 
peared at Drury Lane on 21 Nov. ITis next 
dramatic venture was ‘ Deception,’ a politi¬ 
cal comedy, which was acted at Drury 
Lane on 28 Sept. 1784, None of Vaughan’s 

S j possessed much merit, and they met 
no success. He was the author of a 
novel entitled ‘Fashionablo Follies’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1782), which had some vogue; ho 
republished it in 1810 with considerable 
additions, and with a dedication to dolman, 
with whom he had formerly quarrelled, and 
who beBtowed on him the nickname of 
‘Dapper.’ ‘The Retort ’ (London, 1701, 
4to), a reply to Churchill's ‘Rosciad, 1 which 
contained an allusion to Vaughan as ‘ Dap¬ 
per,’ is also assigned to him (Lown, Until. 
Theatrical Lit .; Itosciad, ed. Lowe, 1891, 
p. 31). He was a friand of Sheridan, and 
is said to have boon the original of Dunglu 
in the ‘ Critic.’ 

[European Hug. 1782, i. 30, 68; Baker's 
Biogr.Drain.; Gonosl’sllist.of the Stngo, v. 494, 
648, vi. 332; NoLos and Qnorios, 9th sor. iv. 4.] 

E. I. 0. 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS (1782-1843), 
Vocalist, bom in Norwich in 1782, was a 
chorister of the cathedral undor John Christ¬ 
mas Beckwith [q. v.] 1 Tis fal her died while 
Vaughan, still very young, was preparing 
to enter the musical profession, which lie 
Was enabled to do under I,lie advice and 
patronago of Canon Charles Smith. In Juno 
1799 Vaughan was elect (id lay-cleric of St, 
George’sOlnipul, Windsor, where he aUrnetod 
the noticn of George HI. On 28 May 1803 
he was admitted a gentleman ol' the Cliapul 
Loyal, and about the same time became 
Vicar-choral of St. Haul’s and lay vicar of 
Weal minster Abbey. In 1811 ho joined 
Charles Knyvotl [q, v.] in establishing vocal 
subscription concerts, in opposition to the 
Vocal concerts; hut on the death of Samuol 
Harrison [q. v. j in 1812 the lwo enterprises 
were merged, and Vaughan stopped into the 
position of principal tenor soloist at all the 
prominent donoerts and festivals, JIo sang 
at the Throe Choirs festivals from 1805 to 
1836, and took part in tko product ion of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony m 1825. For 
twenty-five years the public recognised in 
him the typical faultless singer of the Eng¬ 
lish school, perfect ad by the study of oratorio 
music. With distinct enunciation, puro in¬ 


tonation, and severe elegance, Vaughan 
reigned, supremo until a more versatile and 
energetic reading of classical as well as 
modern mimic was introduced by John Bra- 
ham fq. v.j, who, however, was never ad¬ 
mitted to the frigid region of the Ancient 
concerts. 

Vaughan died at a friend’s house near 
Birmingham, on 9 Jan, 1843, and was buried 
on the 17th in the west cloister of West¬ 
minster Abbey, lie married in L806 Misb 
T ennant, a soprano singer well known from 
1797 in oratorio performances. After some 
nine or ten years of married lifo thoy sepa¬ 
rated, and Mrs, Vaughan was heard, as 
Mrs. Tennant, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

[Hist, of Norfolk, 1829, p. 1089; Phillips’s 
Memoirs, pp. 141,149 ; Gent. Mag. 1843, i. 212; 
AtheuiEiim, 1843, p. 39; Musical World, 1843, 
p. 20; Quarterly Musical Mag. rtjls.il. r. ri.; 
Annals of the Throe Choirs, pp. 82-8; Gtrovo’s 
Diet, of Music, iv. 233, 319.) L. M. M. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1577-1641), 
poet and colonial pioneer, born in 1577, 
was the second son of Walter Vaughan of 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire [see under 
Vattcihan, Ktoiiakd, second Eabt, ok Cab- 
liHItr]. Sir 1 lonry Vaughan (1587 P-] 669 P) 
fq. v.j was his brother. William matricu¬ 
lated, along with his brother John, from 
Jesus College, Oxford,on 4 Feb. 1591-2, and 
graduated B.A, on 1 March 1594-5, and 
ALA. on 10 Nov. 1597. lie supplicated for 
B.O.L. on 3 Doc. 1000, hut boloro tailing 
the degree he wont abroad, travelled in Franco 
and Italy, and visited Vienna, where he pro¬ 
ceeded Iili.D., boing incorporated at Oxford 
on 23 June 1605. Ilowas sheriff of Carmar¬ 
thenshire for 1616. 

Soon after his return he married Elisa¬ 
beth, daughter and heiress of David ap 
Robert of Llangyndoym, where he there¬ 
upon settled at a house now callod Torcood, 
or, ns ho fancifully spelt it, Terra-Coed. By 
her ho had one sou, Francis, who appears to 
have died ytiling. In January 1008 the 
house was struck by lightning and his wife 
killed, though Vaughan hiniBelf ‘miracu¬ 
lously escaped.’ As a result, spiritual 
thoughts so absorbod his mind that appa¬ 
rently ho suffered for a time from religious 
mania, while most of his subsequent work 
bears ovidonco of strong religions feeling. 
‘Disgraoofull libelles ’ were, however, ‘ dis¬ 
persed favre and nigli' about his wife’s death. 
To refute these Vaughan wrote a strangoly 
myst ical work, which he entitled 1 The Spirit 
of Detraction coniurorl and oonuieted in 
Seven Circles; a Work both Divine and 
Morall, lit to be perused by tho Libertines 
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of tills Age, who endeavour by their detract¬ 
ing and derogatory Speeches to emhezell tlie 
Glory of God and the Credit of their Neigh- 
hours’ (London, 1611, 4to). What appear 
to have been ‘ remainders ’ of this work were 
reissued in 1680, but with the substituted 
title of * The Arraignment of Slander, Per- 
iury, Blasphemy, and other Malicious 
Sinnes.’ 

Vaughan’s attention was, however, soon 
directed to other matters of great public in¬ 
terest. In 1610 James I had granted to ‘ a 
company of adventurers,consisting of the 
Earl of Northampton, Sir Francis ^ Bacon, 
and forty-six other associates, considerable 
territory in Newfoundland for purposes of 
colonisation. In 1616 Vaughan purchased 
from the grantees a part of their land, and 
in the following year ‘ I transported thither,’ 
he says, ‘certayne colonies of men and 
women at my owns charge; after which, 
finding the burtlion too heavy for my weako 
shoulders, I assigned the Northerly propor¬ 
tion of my grant unto . . . Viscount Falk¬ 
land,’ and a further portion somewhat later, 
probably in 1620, to Sir George Calvort 
(afterwords Lord Baltimore). In 1618 
Vaughan sent out a second batch of settlers 
under the command of It. Whitbourno, 
whom ho appointed governor for life of the 
undertaking (cf. WniTBOUBira, A Discourse 
and Discovery of Neufoundland, 1020 j Old- 
mixon, Brit, Empire in America, 17-11, i, 8). 

In compliment to Wales, Vaughan had 
given his settlement the name of Cambriol, 
while its place-names included Vaughan’s 
Cove, Golden Grove, and the names of all the 
counties of South. Wales except Radnor (see 
Mason’s Mapl, all of which have sinco dis¬ 
appeared. The settlement was situated on 
the south coast at the head of Tropassey 
Bay, and had been ‘expressly planned on 
such a scale as to make agricultural pur¬ 
suits and the fishing mutually depend on 
each other’ (BoNNrOASIM). 

IU-healtli hod prevented Vaughan from 
accompanying the earliest settlors, hut lie 
appears to have goue out himself after the 
return of Whithourne in 1622. lie had, how¬ 
ever, returned to England by 1626, bringing 
with him two works ready for publication. 
One was a Latin poem, written under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Orpheus Junior,’ in celebra¬ 
tion of the marriage of Charles I, under the 
title of 1 Cambrensium Oaroleia ’ (London, 
1626, 8vo. This extremely rare book—the 
only known copy being that at the British 
Museum—also contains a map of Newfound¬ 
land by Captain John Mason (1686-1686) 
[q. v.] 

To the other work, which was published 


in 1026, Vaughan gave the title of ‘Th4 
Golden Fleece . . . transported from Cam- 
brioll Oolehios, By Orpheus Junior’ (Lon¬ 
don, 4to). This has been described as ‘a 
compound of truth and fiction, of quaint 
prose and quainter verse ’ (Rion, Cat. of 
Books relating principally to Amerioa, p. 
46), and is written after a fantastic plan, 
also used by Boccalini, according to which 
a succession of historical characters present, 
in the court of Apollo, hills of complaint 
against the evils of the age, and finally the 
Golden Fleece, which is to restore all worldly 
happiness, is discovered in Newfoundland, of 
which country much detailed information is 
tliorofore given. This work ranks among 
the earliest contributions to English litera¬ 
ture from America (see Encycl. Brit, 9th 
edit. i. 720, s.v. ‘American Literature’). 
Those works wore chiefly intended to ad¬ 
vertise the colony, or, as tho author states 
olsewhore, 'to stirre up our Ilanders Mindes 
to assist and support tho Nowfound He.’ 
His efforts wore warmly appreciated by his 
fellow-adventurers, and Robert Tlayman in 
his 'Quodlibots . . . from Newfoundland’ 
(London, 1628) addressed two of his epi¬ 
grams to Vaughan. Ilayman himself is in 
turn addrea8ed’in verso by ‘ pooro Cambriol’s 
lord,’ who, according toWood (loc. cit.), must 
have been living out there at tlio time. 

lie was, however, again in England in 
1630, settling liis private affairs, which he 
would have * chiefly to roly upon untill the 
Plantation be hotter strengthened.’ His 
hopes for tho future of the colony wore 
doomod to disappointment, chiofly owing to 
its severe winters. lie died at Torcoed in 
August 1641, and was buried in Llnngyn- 
deyru churchyard, ‘ without vain pomp,' as 
enjoined in his will (which was dated 14 Aug., 
and was proved on 20 Aug. 1641). 

Vaughan married, for his Bocond wifo, 
Anne, only child of John Christmas of Col¬ 
chester. She died on 16 Aug. 1072, at tho age 
of eighty-four, and was buried in St. l’oter’s 
Church, Carmarthenshire, close to tho altar, 
where her monument and kneeling effigy are 
still to bo scon (SrunnuLL, Carmarthen, pp. 
187, 202). By her ho had five daughters and 
one son, Edward, who was admitted a stu¬ 
dent of Gray’s Inn on 19 March 1032-3, and 
is probably the person of that namoknighted 
Oxford on 24 Noy. 1848 (Metcalfe, 
Knights). He took a loading part in negotia¬ 
ting with General Laugharne the cessation of 
hostilities in Carmarthenshire on the submis¬ 
sion of that county to parliament in October 
1646 (Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii, 274- 
278). lie married Jemima, daughter of Nicho¬ 
las Bacon of Shrubland Hall, near Ipswich. 
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Fourth in direct descent from tlicui was 
John Vaughan, the last male representative 
of the family, who in 1804 bequeathed the 
whole of the Vaughan estates, with the 
house at Golden Grove, to John Campbell, 
first baron Cawdor [see under Vauditan, 
Rtohakd, second Eael op CAitnEltY, ad jin.'] 

< Though indifferently learned ’ in law, in 
which faculty lie had taken his dogreo, yet 
Vaughan ‘went hcyoiul most men of his 
time for Latin especially and English poetry ’ 
(Wood). lie was also greatly attracted 
‘ever since his childhood" to the study of 
medicine, and wrote on the subject, whence, 
coupled with hie degreo of ‘ doctor,’ he 1ms 
often been erroneously described as a physi¬ 
cian (Appleton, Cyclop, of Arner. Biogr. vi. 
208; Drake, Diet, of Amer. Biogr. p. 010). 

Besides the works already montionod, 
Vaughan was the author of the following: 
1.' Epwmraiyvtov pinm: Oont ineus Cant icurn 
Canticorum Salomonis, eL l’salmos aliquot 
seleetioros,’ parti.,London, 1597, ifimo ; part 
ii. 1698, 8vo. 53. ‘Poematnm Liholliis;’ 
containing (i) an odo to Robert, oarl of 
Essex (to whom the book is also dedicated) j 
(ii) ‘ Do Sphmrarum Ordiuo; ’ and (iii) 1 l’alro- 
monis Amoris Philosopliioi,’ London, 1598, 
8vo. 3. ‘ Speculum humanm coudicionis, in 
Momoriainpatris sui.,. Guallori Vaughauni,’ 
Loudon, 1598, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Golden Grove 
moralised, in throo Bookos: a Work very 
necessary for all such as would know Iiow to 
gouorne thomsclvos, thoir houses, or tlioir 
eountroy,’ London, 1000; 2nd edit, (on- 
largcd), 1008, 8vo. This work, which is 
pemaps the most, inlerasting of Vaughan's 
performances, throws muou light on the 
manners and diversions of tiro ago, which as 
a rule he criticises with severity. 5. ‘ Na¬ 
tural! and Artificin.ll Piroctions for Health 
derived from tha bast Philosophers, as well 
Moderno as Auoicnt,’London, 1000, 12mos 
reprinted in black lettor, 1002, 8vo; 3rd 
edit, (revised and onlargod), 1007, lOmo; 4lh 
edit. 1013; 5tlr edit, (with dedication to Sir 
Francis Bacon), 1017 ; Cth edit, (dedicated 
to William, eati of Pombroku, and contain¬ 
ing two other troatisoe by other wrilors on 
diseases of the eyes), 1626, dto; 7th odit. 
1033, 4lo, 0. ‘The Nowfound Politieke,’ 
&o., London, 1026, dto. This was a trans¬ 
lation from tlxo Italian of Trajauo Boecalini’s 
‘liagguagli di Parnaso.’ The hook is in 
throe partSj Vaughan, who was responsiblo 
for its publication, having himsolf translated 
tho third part only, to which ho also ap- 

S ended a translation of ‘ThoDuko ofllornia, 
is Speech in tho Couucill of Spaine.’ The 
wholo is intended as an earnest though in¬ 
direct warning by a protestaut against con¬ 


cluding any alliance with Spain, and is de¬ 
dicated to the king, whom the author pro¬ 
phetically reminds of the verse, ‘ Tunc tua 
res agitur paries cum proximus ardet.’ 
7. ‘The Newlanders Cure,’ London, 1680, 
8vo. This is a medical work, treating of 
tho complaints most prevalent in Newfound¬ 
land, with an autobiographical dodication to 
the anlhor’s brother, which was reprinted 
almost unabridged in the ‘ North American 
Review'for March 1817 (iv. 289-95). 8.‘The 
Church Militant, historically continued from 
the Vearo of our Savioure Incarnation 33 
until! this Present 1640,’ London, 1040,8vo. 
9. ‘Tho Soules Exercise in the Daily Con¬ 
templation of our Saviours Birth, Life, Pas¬ 
sion, and Resurrection,’ London, 1641, 8vo. 
Tiie two last montioned are bulky books, 
written in verse, the latter being dedicated 
to both (he king and queen. 

There was another colonial pioneer named 
William Vauqhan (d. 1719), who also 
oftino much in contact, at a later date, with 
another Captain Mason. lie was of Welsh 
extraction, but bred in London under Sir 
•Tosiah Child, who had a great regard for 
him. lie emigrated to New England, and 
his narno first appears in the records of Ports¬ 
mouth, Now Hampshire, under dale of 
8 March 1060-7. On tho establishment of 
provincial government in that colony, 
Vaughan was nominated on 18 Sept. 1679 
to ho one of the councillors of the province, 
which office ho appears to havo hold till 
1716. From 1088 lie boro tho brunt of a 
most persist ont. attompl mado by a Captain 
Mason to obtain possession of a large tract 
of land in Portsmouth. lie died m 1719 
(‘ Memoir ’ in New Hampshire Ilist. Soc. Col¬ 
lections, viii. 818 et seq., with Vaughan's 
autograph at p. 825; Belknap, Hist, of New 
Hampshire , eh. vi-xi., Captain Mason, ut 
infra, pp. 122,126, 354). 

[Thoro is much autobiographical matter con¬ 
tained in Vatighon’s Works, especially in tho 
Golden Fleece and tho proface to tho Now- 
landers Curo. As to his Hotllemout, see Whit- 
bourno’s Discourse (cited in toxt), Purcbas his 
Pilgrhno? (Iv. 1888), BonnyoasUo's Newfound¬ 
land in 1842 (i. 73-4), and Memoirs of Captain 
John Maran, published by tlio Prince Society, 
Boston, 1887, pp. 138-42, 103-5. Sec also art. 
on Jons Mason, (1580-1036). Soo also Wood’s 
AthoniB Oxon. ii, 444; Williams's Eminent 
Wolshmcn, p. 514; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. yol. 
xxx, As to his goncnlogy, seo tho authorities 
cited for tho article on Vauuhan, Ricuunn, second 
Earl op Caubery.] D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, Sib WILLIAM (d, 
1649), royalist governor of Bhrawardme 
Oastlo, probably belonged to one <?f tk? 
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Shropshire or Herefordshire families of that 
name. He appears to have been serving 
in the Irish campaign of 1643, lor towards 
the end of the following January the Mar¬ 
quis of Ormonde despatched him (already 
described as Sir William)from Dublin at the 
head of some 160 horse, with which he landed 
early in February 1643-4 at Neston in 
Cheshire (Phillips, Civil War in Wales 
and the marches, ii. 125, 137-8; Carte, 
Life of Ormonde , iii. 44 ; Simones, Diary, 
p. 266; cf. Diet. MSS. Comm. 4th Hop, App. 
Havingjoined the royalist forces at 
under Lord Byron, he probably 
took part in most of the engagements which 
occurred in that district during the en¬ 
suing summer. In September he accom- 
paniedByronto the relief of Montgomery, and 
‘ was the occasion of fighting the enemy in 
that place, but,’ according to Byron himself, 
‘contributed not much to the action,’ the 
royalists being in fact completely routed on 
the 18th (PiiiLLirs, ii. 209). 

About this timo he was appointed 
governor of Shrawardino Castle in Shrop¬ 
shire, which he garrisoned on 28 Sept.; but 
early next month he was surprised and taken 
prisoner by Mytton, while on his knees 
receiving the sucrament in KhrnwarJine 
church. He was ollowod to re-enter the 
castle on the pretext of persuading a sur¬ 
render, but, breaking his parole, he caused 
the drawbridge to be raised and refused to 
come forth (' True Informer,’ No. 61, quoted 
in Phillips, i. 267 ; Webb, Civil War in 
Herefordshire, ii. 133). During the follow¬ 
ing winter, being now general of Rkrop- 
shire, he quartered his own regiment in the 
various garrifeons of the county, and seems 
to have placed his brother James, ‘ a parson,’ 
in command of Slirnwardine (Symoneb, p. 
266). lie continued to harass the parlia¬ 
mentarians in the district, and is said not to 
have been over-scrupulous as to the con¬ 
fiscation of their property (Phillips, loc, cit.; 
Webb, ii. 266), on which account, perhaps, ho 
was given the name of ‘ the Devil of ahra- 
wardine’ (Mercurins Aulicus, 1 Feb. 1044). 
When the king in May 1646 marched from 
Oxford towards Chester, ho was met on the 
17th at Newport, Shropshire (Webd, ii. 186, 
says Evesham), by Vaughan, who had left 
Shrawardine 1 with his coach and six liorsos, 

’ wife and other weomen, all with their 
Tianteals furnished for a longe march’ 
iit,), having on his way thither worsted 
Shrewsbury horse near Wenlock 
.lips, i. 294-6), though he was himself 
ed by Cromwell on 27 April at Baznp- 
,n Oxfordshire (Gaebinee, Civil War, 
Jl), During the next four weeks he ac¬ 


companied the king (Simones, p. 181), and 
at Naseby (14 June)he look part mtlio grand 
charge that pierced through the enemy’s force 
(Warbukton, Prince Jlujjert, iii. 127, cf. p. 
104, and plan, p. 88). After the day’s defeat 
he fell back on Shropshire, whore on 4 and 
5 July ho won two victories of some impor¬ 
tance, resulting in the relief of High Ercall 
(Webb, pp. 186, 266). Vaughan was shortly 
after directed by Maurice to join Rupert at 
Bristol (ib. p. 133), but this was probably 
countermanded, for during the next fow 
months he again attended the king in his 
marches along the Welsh borders, accompany¬ 
ing him to Newark, where towards the end of 
October he was appointodgeneral of t he horse 
in all Wales, and in Shropshire, Worcester¬ 
shire, StaiTordshire, and Herefordshire (Si¬ 
mones, p, 266). He at once marched back to 
Denbighshire so as to organise the royalist 
troops therewith the view of relieving Chester 
(then besbgod by Brereton), but on 1 Nov. 
was attacked and defeated by Mytton and 
Colonel Michael Jones [q. v.], j ust outside the 
town of Denbigh (Phillips, ii. 282; cf. Si¬ 
mones, op. cit.; Gardiner, ii. 367,377 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1646-7,pp. 101,174,220, 
223 ; Williams, Ancient and Modern Den- 
biyh, pp. 216-9). Vaughan’s routed horse 
mado tlieir way to Knighton, ltadnorshire, 
where on 13 Nov. the party broke up; but 
many, with tlieir commander, found tem¬ 
porary quarters at Leominster, but soon bad 
to escape to Worcester (Webb, ii. 243-4). 
Early in December he received orders to re¬ 
new the attempt to reliove Chester, where¬ 
upon he began the difficult tnelc of roinforc- 
ing his troops, chiefly around Leominster 
and Ludlow (Symondb, p. 276). In January 
1616-6 be joitiod his lbrcos with those of 
Lord ABtley, and thoy ‘ lay hovering about 
Bridgnorth, waiting for Lord St. Paul with 
Welsh troops; but their junction with him 
being frustrated, Vaughan and Astley had to 
fall back once more on Worcestor (Pun, lips, 
i. 361-4, ii. 289, 292; Webjj, pp. 244, 257). 
On 22 March tlieir joint forces wore com¬ 
pletely broken up at Stow-on-tbe-Wold, 
Gloucestershire, by Breroton,who liad hurried 
in pursuit of them immediately after he had 
taken Chester (Phillips, i, 360). 

The war being practically at an end, 
Vaughan appears to have gone over to 
The Hague. There in November 1648 
Rupert gave him the command of a ship 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4 th Rop. App. p.276), with 
which he probably orossed over to Ireland 
(ib, 8th Rop. App. p, 610 b ; Carte, Life of 
Ormonde, in. 441), where he became major- 
general of horse undor Ormonde. When 
General Michaol Jones, however, surprised. 
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the royalists at Rathmines, on 2 Aug. 1619, 
Vaughan led. the charge in repulsing liim, 
but was killed, dying ‘ bravely at the head 
of his men,' who were thereupon seized 
with panic, and could not be brought to 
rally (Caxm’e, hi. 464-8, 471 ; cf. ViiRwmr, 
Memoirs, ii. 343; cf. I’uacook, Anny List, 

pp. 11-12). 

On 8 Oct. 1661 Charles Vaughan, his 
administrator, applied for leave to com¬ 
pound for his eblate, permission to which 
offect was granted ( Cal, of Proceedings of 
Committee for Compounding , p. 2880). 

[Anthoritios cited.] D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1716 P- 
1780P), Jacobito soldier and Spanish ollionr, 
born about 1716, was the third hou of John 
Vaughan (1076-1762) of Oourtfield, near 
Russ, Herefordshire, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter ol’ Philip Jones of 
Llauavth, Monmouthshire. Both families 
have always been Roman catholic, audio the 
former belonged Thomas Vaughan who on- 
torod Douay in 1022, and, having taken orders, 
wftRbont upon the English mission on 27 Aug. 
1628, but ‘fell a victim to tho persecution 
commoncod in 1641' (Uirm.ONnB, ii. 210). 
After tho landing of Charles Edward in Scot¬ 
land in 1746, William Vaughan left Mon¬ 
mouthshire for tho north, in the company of 
David Morgan (who was executed for high 
treason on 30 July 1746), and joined the 
prince's army at Preston on 27 Nov. ( Cam¬ 
brian Journal, viii. 310-11: Wales, January 
1896, pp. 20-3; cf. llownt.T., State Trials , 
xviii. 372). Vaughan was at first attached to 
tho princo’s life-guards, but subsequently 
served as 1 iinilonnnL-coIonel in tho Manches¬ 
ter regimonl. Ho wns present at Oullodon, 
but succeeded in ofleclmg his QBcapu into 
Eranca. Early in 1747 ho accompanied l’rinuo 
Charles on his journey from Paris to Madrid 
(see Charles’s letter to his lather, dated 
12 March 1747, in Loud Mat tow, JIM. of 
England,, vol. in, App. p. xxxviii, and Ewat.d, 
Life of Charles, ii. 147), and on Charles’s 
recommendation was admitted into tho 
Spanish sorvioo, with tho rank of lieutenant- 
colonol, in tho regiment called ITibornia. la 
this lie served over twonly-nino years, alt ain- 
ing in Docomber 1773 tho rank of brigadior- 
goneral. On 20 Oct. 1777 he wns appointed 
major-goueral (mariscal de campo) of tho 
royal armies, but towards tho ond of 1778 ho 
joined the exped ition to Buenos Ayros, 11 e 
is last mentioned in the Spuuishrooords under 
date of 29 March 1780 os being nominated 
to serve with tho troops undor the general 
command of Don Vittoria de Navia. lie 
probably died soon after. 


Ilia elder brother, Richard Vaughan (b. 
1708), the second son, aho took part in the 
Jacobite rising, j oined the Duke of Perth’s 
division, and was likewise present at Cullo- 
ilon. lie also subsequently entered the 
Spanish service, and died in that country, 
having married a Spanish lady, Donna 
Erancusca, by whom he had a daughter 
Elizaboth (who was married to Colonel 
Count of Kilmallock, in the Spanish service), 
and a son William (1740-1796), who suc¬ 
ceeded to the Oourtfield estate, and continued 
tho line, Cardinal Vaughan and Roger Wil¬ 
liam Vaughan [q. v.] being his great-grand¬ 
sons. 

[ Extracts from tho Arcliivos of the Spanish 
War Offieo at Siro.inc.ia, kindly communicated 
liy Ilis Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. Sea also 
hurke's Landed Gentry, s.v.' Vaughan of Court- 
field ; 1 Clark's Genealogies of Glamorgan, 
p. 267, Coxe’bMonmouthshire, p. 316.] 

D. Ln. T. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1762-1860), 
merchant and author, horn on 22 Sept. 1762, 
was the second son of Samuel Vaughan, a 
London merchant, by his wife Sarah, daugh¬ 
ter of Benjamin Ilallowell of Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Beniamin Vaughan [q.v.] wns liis 
elder brothor.ile was educated at Newcome’s 
scltool at ITackney and at (ho academy at 
Warrington in Lancashire. TIis studies wore 
much directed to goography, history, 1 ravels, 
and voyageB of discovery. After leaving 
school he entered his father’s business, and 
soon became prominont in mercantile and 
commercial questions. In 1783 ho was 
elected a director of tho Royal Exchange As¬ 
surance Corporation, and continued in it, as 
director, sub-governor, and governor, Until 
1829. During tho naval mutiny at tho Nore 
ini 797 Vaughan formed onoof tho commit toe 
of London merchants convened to meot at the 
Royal Exchange to take prompt measures to 
restore tranquillity. He provod extremely 
active, and independently drew up a short 
address to tho seamen which was put in 
circulation by tho naval authorities. In 
1791 ho had endcavourod to form a society 
for the promotion of English canals, and, 
with this ond in view, made a collection, in 
throe folio valumos, of plans and descrip¬ 
tions relating to the subject. Railing in 
his object, ho turned his attention to docks, 
on which ho became one of tho first au¬ 
thorities. From 1793 to 1707 he published 
a series of pamplilete and tracts advocating 
the construction of docks for the port of 
London, and on 22 April 1796 he gave 
ovidence beforo a parliamentary committee 
in favour of the bill for establishing wet 
docks. The great development of London 
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as a port must be regarded as partly due to 
his unceasing exertions, 

Vaughan -was for many years a fellow of 
the Royal Society, a fellow of the Linnean 
Society, and a fellow of the Royal Astronomi¬ 
cal Society. He was a member of the New 
England Corporation, and filled the office of 
governor till 1820. He was also a member of 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, which was instrumental in 1815 
in establishing the first savings bank in 
London, at Leicester Place, Westminster. 
Vaughan died in London on 5 May 1850, at 
his residence, 70 Fenchurch Street. lie 
was a governor of Christ’s Hospital and an 
honorary member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers. A bust of Vaughan was exe¬ 
cuted by Sir Francis Chontrey in 1811, and 
was reproduced from a drawing by the Rev. 
Daniel Alexander in Vaughan's ‘ Tracts on 
Docks and Commerce,’ ] 839. 

He was the author of; 1. ‘On Wet Docks, 
Quays, and Warehouses for the Port of Lon¬ 
don,’ London, 1793, 8vo. 2. ‘ Plan of the 
London Dock, with some Observations re¬ 
specting the River,’ London, 1794, 8vo. 
3. ‘Answers to Objections against the Lon¬ 
don Docks,’ London, 1796,8vo. 4. ‘A Lotter 
to a Friend on Commerce and Free Ports and 
London Docks,' London, 1796, 8vo, 6. ‘Exa¬ 
mination of William Vaughan in Committee 
of the House of Commons,’ London, 1796, 
8vo. G. ‘ Reasons in favour of London Docks,’ 
London, 1797, 8vo. 7. 'A Comparative 
Statement of the Advantages and Disad¬ 
vantages of tho Docks in Wappiug and the 
Isle of Dogs,’ 2ud cd. London, 1799, 8vo. 
Nos. 1 to G were published collectively 
in 1797 under the title, ‘A Collection of 
Tracis on Wet Docks for the Port of Lon¬ 
don, with Hints on Trado and Commerce 
and on Free Ports.’ They were republished 
in 1839, with the addition of No. 7, and of 
several small pieces under the title, ‘Tracts 
on Docks and Commerce, printed between 
1793 and 1800.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to Tracts on Docks and 
Commerce, 1830; Gent. Mag. 1850. i. 081; 
Pantheon of the Ago, 1825.] E. I. O. 

VAUS or VASOUS, JOHN (1490P- 
1638 P), latinist and tho earliest Scottish 
writer on grammar, was born at Aberdeen 
about 1490. He appears to have studied at 
Paris (verseB addressed by him to his follow 
students in Lockhart's Materia Noticiamm, 
Paris, 1614), and to have returned to his na¬ 
tive town in 1615 or 1516, when he was ap¬ 
pointed humanist or professor of Latin m 
the college of St. Mary (afterwards King’s 
College), succeeding in that post a namesake 


and probable relative, Alexander Vascus 
(BoeCh, Episc. Aberd. Vita, ed. Moir, 1894, 
pp. 90, 96), 

Boece, the principal of the college, de¬ 
scribes him as ‘in hoc genere disciplines 
ndmodum eruditus, sermone elegans, sen- 
tentiis veuustus, laboro invictus. By his 
pupil and colleague, Robert Gray, he is 
styled ‘ clarissimus vir, optimis literis, 
amsonissimo iugenio, suavissimis moribus, 
bingnlari probitate, gravitate, fide et con¬ 
stants prpoditus ’ (letter to Aberdeen stu¬ 
dents) ; and by Ferrerius, ‘ vir cum literis 
turn moribus ornatissimus et de juventute 
Scotica beno meritus' (Acad. Dissertat.) 

In 1522 Vaus published, for the use of 
his students, a commentary on the first part 
of the ‘ Doctrinale ’ of Alexander de Villa 
Dei; combined with a more elementary 
original treatise ‘ Rudimenta puerorum in 
artem grammaticalem ’ (Sale Catalogue of 
D. Laing’s library), lie revisited Paris to 
superintend the printing of tlieso books at 
the Ascensian press; and the former (of 
which the only known copy is in the Uni¬ 
versity Library, Aberdeen) contains inte¬ 
resting letters to tho Aberdeen students 
from Vans and from his printer, Jodocus 
Bodies, reprinted by M. L. Delisle in the 
‘ Bibliotlibque de l’Ecole des Chartes ’ (vol. 
lvii.) Of the ‘ Rudimenta ’ a second edition 
appeared in 1531; and a third, ‘ Rudimenta 
artis grammoticalis,’ was issued posthu¬ 
mously in 1553, under the editorship of 
Theophilus Stewart, tho successor of Vaus 
in tho professorship of humanity. A fourth 
edition was printed at Edinburgh by Lck- 
preuilt in 1666 (Dickson and Edmond, 
Annals of Scottish Printing, p, 23). The 
work is valuable to the student of early 
Scots, a great part of the hook heing in 
that dialect, though dovotod only to Latin 
grammar. 

Vaus was in oflico in 1538 (Off. and 
Grad, of King’s Coll. p. 46), but probably 
died in that year, as on 17 April 1639 
Stewart had succeeded to his professorship, 

[Spalding Club’s publications, especially 
Mibcollany, vol. v. prof. p. 43; Abordoon and 
Banff Collodions, p. 85; Fasti Abordononsos, 
prof. p. xxi; Ruddimun’s Bibliotheca Romania ; 
Dolisle’s Josse Bade et Joan Vaus, Paris, 1896; 
Ii.ell.is Johnstone’s Script. Aberd. Incunabula in 
Scottish Notes and Quorios, vol. xii.) P, J. A, 

_ VAUTOR, THOMAS (Jl. 1616), musi¬ 
cian, was apparently a household musician 
in the family of Anthony Beaumont, of 
Glenfiold, Leicestershire; and filled the same 
post to Sir George Villiers after his mar¬ 
riage with Anne Beaumont in 1592. On 
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11 May 1616 Vautor supplicated for the 
degree of Mus. Bac, at Oxford, which was 
granted on condition of his composing a 
choral hymnfor six voices; he was admitted 
on 4 July. At this time George Villiers, the 
son of Vautor’s patrons, was rising in the 
Icing’s favour, and in 1619 he was created 
Marquis of Buckingham, upon which 
"Vautor dedicated to him a collection of 
twenty-two madrigals, entitled ‘ The First 
Het; being Songs of diverse Ayros and 
Natures for Five and Sixe parts; Apt for 
Vyols and Voices.’ Among the pieces are 
two fa-las, a 'Farewell to Oriana’ (Queen 
Elizabeth), an elegy on Prince Henry, and 
another on Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stough¬ 
ton, Leicestershire. These had evidently 
been composed at an earlier period; and 
Vautor mentions in the dedication that 
' some wore composed in vour tender yenras, 
and in your most worthy father’s houso. 
Nothing farther is recorded of Vautor, aud 
no otlior compositions by him are known, 
either in print or manuscript. 

None of Vautor’s music has been reprinted; 
hut two specimens of the versos, ‘Blush 
not rudo present ’ and * Swoot Suffolk Owl,’ 
are includod in Mr. A. II. Bullon’s ‘ Lyrics 
from theSongbooks of the Elizabollmn Ago.’ 
Ilis collection is very rare. Anthony Wood 
was not awaro that he had published any¬ 
thing ; and Ilawes, in reprinting Morloy's 
‘Triumphs of Oriana’ (1814), did not include 
Vautors ‘ Farewoll to Oriana’ among tlio 
supplementary numbers. Alistof tlio twenty- 
two piecosis given in lUmliault’s ‘Bibliotboca 
Madrigaliaua.’ 


[Vautor’s collection of madrigals in the lhilif.li 
Museum; House and Clark's Register of tha 
University of Oxford, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 148, whore 
ho is inaccurately called John Vnulor; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. p. 1039 ; Envoy's History of 
English Music, pp. 218, 224,] II. D. 


VAUTROLLIER,THOMAS( d. 1C87P), 
printer, was a Huguenot of learning, who 
came to London from Taris or lioueu about 
the beginning of tlio reign of Quoon Eliza¬ 
beth. lie was admitted a brother of tlio Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company on 2 Oot. ICC4, and pro¬ 
bably worked as a sorvant to some printer till 
1070, when ho established a press in Black- 
friars. His first publication was ‘ A Booke 
containing divers Sortes of Hands,’ 1670. 
In 1678 lie printed ‘ Special and Chosen 
Sermons of D. Martin Luther,' without a 
license, and was fined 10s., and in the 
following year was fined for a similar offenca. 
In the general assombly of tlio church of 
Scotland, 1680, a recommendation was mado 
tp tl;p king ant} cquncjj that Vautrollier 


should receive a ‘licence and priviledge’as 
a printer in Scotland. The exact date of 
his arrival in Edinburgh is not known. He 
brought a largo supply of books with him, 
and traded as a bookseller for several years 
before he started a press. This appears from 
a complaint made against him by Cliarteris 
and others, so that in 1680 the town council 
demanded custom for the hooks ho imported 
(Tovm Council Records). Vautrollier, when 
he came to Scotland, brought a letter of in¬ 
troduction from Dr. Daniel Rogera [q. v.],one 
of the clerks of the privy council, to George 
Buchanan. (1600-1682) [q. v.] During his 
absence from London the press there was in 
full operation under the managoment of his 
wife, It appears that Vautrollier returned to 
London, and shortly afterwards had to leave 
for Edinburgh again, as it is supposed he had 
incurred tlio displeasure of the Star-chamber 
by tlio publication of Bruno’s ‘ Last Tromp,’ 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. On his way 
to Scotland ho was plundered by robbers. 
Having succeeded in establishing his press 
in Edinburgh in 1684, Vautrollier was patro¬ 
nised by James VI, and printed the first of 
the king’s publisliod works, ‘ The Essayos of 
a Prontise m the Divine Art of rooeie,’ 1684, 
and, at the desire of the king, an English 
translationof DuBarlas's ‘History of Judith,’ 
1684—both issued ‘cum privilegio rogali.’ 

In 1684 Vautrollier printed six distinct 
works, and in the following year only two. 
In 1586 lie returned to London, having ob¬ 
tained his pardon, taking with him a manu¬ 
script copy of John Knox’s ‘ History of the 
"Reformation/ which lie ‘put to prase, but all 
tlio copips were seized [by the order of Arch¬ 
bishop Whilgift] before the work was com¬ 
pleted ’ ( Works of John Knox, vol. i,p. xxxii). 
No perfect, copy of this edition is extant. 

After his return ho dedicated to Thomas 
Randolph (1628-1690) [q. v.J master and 
comptroller of the queen’s posts, a work which 
he translated and printed, titled 1 An excel¬ 
lent and learned treatise of Apostasi . . . 
Translated out of French into English by 
Vautrollier the printer.’ In this dedication, 
which is dated ‘ from my poor house in the 
Blaolc ffryevs the 9th May 1687/ ho acknow¬ 
ledges to Randolph ‘ the great duty wherein 
I stand hound to your worship for your great 
favours and assistance in my distresses and 
afflictions.’ Vautrollier remained in London 
till the time of his death, which took place 
some time before 4 March 1687-8, for on that 
day the Stationers’ Company ordered ‘that 
Mrs. Vautrollier, late wife of Tho. Vautrollier, 
doceased, shall not hereafter print anyo man¬ 
ner of book or books whatsoever, as well by 
reason that hep husband was jipe printer at 
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the tyme of his decease, as also for that by 
the decrees sette downs in the Starre 
Chamber she is debarred from the same.’ I 11 
1688, however, she printed several works 
probably left by her husband in an unfinished 
state. Vautrollier had several privileges 
conferred upon him, among others one from 
James VI in 1680. He had also liberty to 
employ in Ms printing office ‘ six Frenche- 
men or Cucliemen, or suchelike’ ( Stationers' 
Peg. B. fol. 487 b). 

Vautrollier hail four devices, all of which, 
have an anchor suspended by a right hand 
issuing from clouds, and two leafy boughs 
twined, with the motto 1 Anchors Spei.' 

Vautrollier had a number of children, sons 
and daughters. The following appear in the 
register of Black Friars—Simon, Thomas, 
Daniel, and Manassie. A daughter Jaklin 
was married in 1583 to liichard Field {Jl. 
1679-1624), Shakespeare’s friend and fellow- 
townsman, who succeeded Vautrollier in his 
house and business. On that ground Field 
has been reckoned among VautroUier’s ap- 
rentices, and the further fanciful theory has 
een educed that Shakespeare, like his friend 
Field, acquirad a knowledge of printing in 
Vautrollier's workshop (Shakspere and Typo¬ 
graphy, 1372). 

[Dicksun and Edmond’s Annals of Scottish 
Printing (containing list of publications and a 
facsimile of device); Arber's Transcript of tiie 
Stationers'Company Registers; Havleian MS. 
6910; two manuscripts by George Chalmers in 
Advocates’ Library, entitled ‘Hist. Annals of 
Printing in Scotland' and ‘ Printing in Scotland;' 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. cd. Herbert.] G. S-H. 

VAUX, ANNE (/. 1606-1030), recu¬ 
sant, was the third daughter of William 
Vaux, third baron Vaux of Harrowden in 
Northamptonshire, by his first wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of John Beaumont {Jl. 1560) 
[q. v.], master of the rolls. Thomas Vaux, 
second baron Vaux [q. v.], was Anne’s grand¬ 
father. 

A zealous Roman catholic, like others of her 
family, Anne devoted her life to the service 
of her faith. She attached herself especially 
to Henry Garnett [q. v.] Styling herself Mrs. 
Perkins, to avoid the suspicion attaching to 
her family, she and her married sister, 
Eleanor Brooltsby, at various times hired 
houses under Garnett’s directions to serve as 
meeting-places for the jesuits. The most 
famous of these was White Webbs, near En¬ 
field. In 1004 she and Garnett wero re¬ 
siding at a house she had taken at Wands¬ 
worth, whither her cousin, Francis Tresham 
[q. v.j, the conspirator, frequently resorted. 
After the Gunpowder plot had been set on 
foot by Thomas Winter {d. 1GO0) [q. v.], 


both Tresham and Robert Gatesby [q. v.] 
continually visited her. Towards tho time 
for the execution of the Mot, she took up her 
abode with Garnett at White Webbs, and 
the house became a rendezvous for the con¬ 
spirators. She and Garnett probably knew 
little or nothing of their plans. 

The theory has been advanced that Anne 
acted as an amanuensis to the writer of the 
famous letter to Lord Monleagle which 
frustrated the plot {Gent. Mag. 1836, i, 
261-5). She was the intimate friend of 
the wife of Thomas Habhigton [q. v.], to 
whom the lettor is assigned by tradition, 
and was related to Francis Tresham, who 
is now regarded as the author. A com¬ 
parison of the anonymous letter, however, 
with one by Anne Vaux preserved in the 
slate papers {Cal. Stale Papers, Dom. 1603- 
1610, p. 296) shows that the handwriting 
of the two, though bearing a superficial re¬ 
semblance, is different in essential details. 

After the discovery of the plot Anne was 
committed to the charge of Sir John Swy- 
nerton, hut was soon discharged on Sir 
Lewis Pickering's bond {Addit. MS. 11402, 
f. 108). She proceeded with Garnett early 
in January 1606-6 to Hindlip, near Wor¬ 
cester, the house of Thomas Ilabington. 
There Garnett was arrested on 26 Jan., after 
a search lasting twelve days. During Ms 
concealment he was nourished by broths and 
warm drinks convoyed through a reed from 
the chamber of ‘the gentlewoman,’ probably 
Mrs. Vaux. After Garnett was conveyed to 
the Tower, she established a communication 
with him through his keeper. The impor¬ 
tant part of their letters was written in 
orange juice, invisible until exposed to the 
fire. The keeper, however, betrayed them, 
and all their correspondence was Tend by the 
officers of the crown. Early in March she 
was arrested and conveyed to the Tower' with 
some rough usage.’ She was examined on 
11 and 24 March, and confessed to keeping 
White Webbs, and to the visits of Catesby, 
Winter, and Tresham, but doniod all know¬ 
ledge of the plot. She was liberated before 
September, and for many years remained in 
obscurity. At a later date she took np her 
residence at Stanley Grange, near Derby, 
where she kept a school for the children of 
catholic gentry under the auspices of the 
jesuits. It was dispersed in 1635 by warrant 
of the privy council (Cal.State Papers, Dom. 
1636, pp. 803, 420), The date of her death 
is not known. 

[Gal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, passim« 
Foley’s Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus, 1879, passim; Morris’s Troubles 
of our Cathojic Forefathers, 1st ser. pp. 160, 
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180 j Bridges's Hist, of Northamptonshire, ed. 
Whallay, ii. 103; Burke’s Peerage; Morris’s Life 
of Gerard, 1881.] E. I. 0. 

VAUX, LAURENCE (1619-1685), 
Roman catholic divine, was horn at Blackrod 
in the parish of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
in 1519. His family seoms to have been 
connected with that of Lord Vaux of Har- 
rowden. He passed, probably from the Man¬ 
chester grammar school, to Queen's College, 
Oxford, and thence to Corpus Ckristi, and 
was ordained priest by thobishop of Chester 
on 24 Sept. 16-12 in the collegiate church 
of Manchester. When the college was dis¬ 
solved in the first yoar of Edward VJ, Vaux 
was one of the fellows, and in receipt of a 
pension of 8/, 13s. 4a!. In the following 
year he was described as one of the curates 
of the parish of Manchester, having for his 
salary 12f. 19s. fid.,‘ and no other lyvynge.’ 
After the accession of Mary, the college was 
re founded (July 1667) and Vaux reinstated 
ns follow; and in 1668 he succeeded Collier 
aB warden, having previously (1656) been 
admitted to the reading of tho soul cnees at 
Oxford and having taken the degree of B.D. 
In Mary’s reign the college was used ns a 
prison for protoslant confessors, but Vaux 
was never accused of cruelty, and he is de¬ 
scribed by the presbyterian Ilollingworfck 
as ‘ well beloved and highly honoured .... 
and in his way devout and conscientious.’ 

On the passing of the act of uniformity in 
1669, Vaux acted with unusual prompt ilude 
and boldness. When the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners visited the college they found that 
the wardeit had already tied, faking witli him 
tkp college muniments. Ho had also re¬ 
moved the college plate and vestments. It 
appears that for a short, time he retired to 
Ireland, wlioro ho foil among thieves and 
lost some church goods, perhaps a small 
portion of the college proporty. Tn 1601 he 
was reportod to bu ‘ secretly lurking' in 
Lancashire (Cal. State Papers, Born. Ad¬ 
denda, 1646-06, p. 622), and he reooivud 
orders from the royal commissioners to con¬ 
fine himsolf to the county of Worcester. 
Meantime he supported himself by teaching, 
and acted as tutor to Lauronco Ohndert.on 
[q. v.], but bofore long slipped abroad to 
Louvain, where he found his former bishop, 
OuthbqTt Soott [q. v.J, who died there on 
3 Oct. 1564 (Molanus, hist. Lav. ii. 786), and 
other English scholars, who for the most 
part occupied two houses, whiok they named 
‘ Oxford ’ and 1 Cambridge ’ (Maeidre Brad?, 
lipisa. Success, iii. 66). Vaux himself kept a 
small school for the children of the lay 
exiles. In 1660 I 10 wont to Rome and had 
private an^ienae of Pius V, who explained to 


him the commission he had given m con¬ 
sistory to two of the Louvain exiles, Dr. 
Sanders and Dr. Harding, as apostolic dele¬ 
gates to give certain faculties to priests in 
England, and to make known the papal de¬ 
cision that under no circumstances was it 
lawful for catholics to attend the Anglican 
church service. Vaux, after communicating 
with tho two doctors, on their persuasion 
went himself into England, carrying with 
him as hiB credentials from Dr. Sanders a 
pastoral letter which made some stir. Vaux 
also circulated among his friends in Lan¬ 
cashire a letter in which he strongly en¬ 
forced the prohibition against frequenting 
the nrotestant church. The results of his 
mission were soon visible. The 'secret and 
disorderly practices in Lancashire by means 
of seditious parsons’ attracted the attention 
of the government. The bishop was repri¬ 
manded for remissness and ordered to visit 
his dioaoso. The sheriff received a writ for 
the apprehension of Vaux and a few clerical 
assistants, while several country gentlemen 
got into trouble for harbouring them. 

Vaux made his way haclc in safety to 
Louvain probably early in 1567, and there 
printod at the press of John Fowler [a. v.] his 
famous little catechism, written for the bene¬ 
fit of his young pupils (cf. Rogers, Works, 
Parker Soc. pp. 02, 110-14, 262, 268-60, 
287-0, 299). It bore the imprimatur of 
tho parish priest of St. Peter, Louvain, 
dated 20 April 16G7. Five years later, in 
his fifty-third year, as ho himself said, he 
entered as a novice the order of canons 
regular of St. Augustine in their monastery 
of St. Martin (10 Aug. 1672), and there 
made his profession on 3 May of the fol¬ 
lowing year. lie previously executed cer¬ 
tain legal documents providing for the 
safety of the Manchester church plate and 
property, ‘until such time as the college 
should be restored to tbe catholic faith.’ 
The charters and muniments, with certain 
vessels and furniture enumerated by him, 
I 10 had left in Lancashire with his friend 
Edward Standisli of Staudisk. Some other 
rich vestments and vessels he deposited in 
the sacristy of his monastery. 

In 1680 Vanx, who had meanwhile been 
elected sub-prior, left Louvain on tbe com¬ 
mand of tbe pope for Rbeiins, where he was 
to join or follow the jesuits, Parsons and 
Campion, and other priests in their missionary 
attock upon England. Vaux passed in safety 
through the searchers at Dover, bub was be¬ 
trayed and captured at Rochester, put 
through a severe examination by tho bishop 
of London, and committed to the gatehouse, 
"Westminster, Ju iv letter written to the 
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prior of St. Martin’s in the following Octo¬ 
ber Vaux gives a graphic account of his soft 
hed, tidy room, excellent fare, and goodly com¬ 
pany, adding, ‘ So I remain in prison, but 
well content with my state.’ In another 
letter, addressed three years later to an old 
friend and former fellow of Manchester, then 
confined in Chester Castle, Vaux still writes 
cheerfully. Ha was paying indeed 1 61. a 
year for his room, but says, 1 As yet I have 
foundno lack; my friends here be many and of 
much worship, especially since my catechism 

S i.e. the third edition] came forth in print,’ 
t was selling well, and three hundred copies 
were distributed in the north. 

But in 1584 Vaux was transferred to the 
Clink in Southwark, The irritation against 
catholics at this time found vent in the 
banishment of some sevonty priests and 
increased rigour against others. Vaux, 
obnoxious on account of his catechism, 
was once more examined by the bishop 
of London and the commissioners, and was, 
according to Strype, put ‘in danger of 
death.’ Burghley interceded for the old 
man, and probably saved him from the gal¬ 
lows. He died in the course of 1685. 
‘Obiit in vinculis martyr,’ writes Bridgo- 
water in 1688) and the rumour reached 
Louvain that his death was caused by star¬ 
vation or the hardships of his prison, but of 
this there is not sufficient evidence. 

Vaux’s only publication was ‘ A Cate¬ 
chism of Christian Doctrine, necessary for 
Children and Ignorant People,’ Louvain, 
1507; Antwerp, 1674. Two editions ap¬ 
peared during the author's imprisonment in 
1688, one at Libge, and the other perhaps 
from some secret press in England. A re¬ 
print, edited by the present writer, was 
issued by the Chetham Society in 1886. 

[Introduction to the reprint of the catechism 
for the Chetham Society, 1886; early notices in 
Pits, Dodd, Challoner, and Wood are scanty 
and inaccurate. See also Paquot’s Hist. Litt6- 
rairedesPays-Bas, 1770; Gibson’sLydialoHall, 
pp. 183 seq. j Haines's Lives of the Wardens 
and Bailey’s Church Goods (Chetham Soc.) The 
testamentary and other documents of Vaux for¬ 
merly at Louvain, now in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, were first printed by Mr. R. Simp¬ 
son in the Rambler, December 1867.] 

T. G.L. 

VAUX, Sib NICHOLAS, first Lobd 
Vaux or Habeo wden (d. 1628), courtier and 
soldier, was of the family of Vaus or Vaux, 
settled at Harrowden in Northamptonshire 
since the time of Henry IV. Vaux’s mother 
is stated in a manuscript at the college of 
arms to have been ‘ Katherina filia Georgii 
Penistou de Qourtowsell Pedemonjani ’ ( Yin- 


cent MS. 20). In Bridges’s ‘ History of 
Northamptonshire ’ this is given as ‘ Gregory 
Peniston of Courtosells in Piedmont.’ The 
lady’s father was doubtless an English 
political refugee. Vaux’s father, Sir William 
Vaux, was a zealous Lancastrian. lie was 
attainted by Edward IV’s first parliament 
in 1461 and his estates confiscated. It ig 
not improbable that he then fled tho country, 
and his eldest son, Nicholas, may have been 
the offspring of an Italian alliance, though 
Anthony wood says that he was bom in 
Northamptonshire. Ho probably returned 
to England at Easter 147L accompanying 
Margaret of Anjou from Normandy. He 
was slain in the disastrous defeat of towkes- 
bury on 4 May of that year (Paston Letters ; 
Wabxwobth, Chron. p. 18; cf. Hot. Pari, 
vi. 304) Campbell, Materials, &o., ii. 826), 
One of the ladies taken prisoners in Queen 
Margaret’s company was hie wife, ‘Dame 
Kateryne Vaua’ (Wabkwobth, Chron. p. 
19). Sir William Vaux’s manor of Harrow- 
den was, upon his attainder in 1461 (Hot, 
Pari. v. 616), given to Ralph Ilnstyngos. 

Wood states that Nicholas Vaux‘in his 
juvenile years was sent to Oxford.’ But 
of this there is no evidence (Boabe, Hegist. 
Univ. Oxon.) A manuscript pedigree in the 
college of arms says of him, ‘floruit summa 
gratia apud Margaretam comitissam Rich- 
mundiffi, and she, it is known, retained 
Maurice Westbury, an Oxford man, for the 
instruction at her residence of ‘certayn 
yonge gentilmen at her flndyng ’ (Reg. Oxon. 
F. Ep. p. 468; Wood, Annals, i. 065; Chub- 
ton 1 , Life of Bishop Smyth, p. 18). This 
would account for tho favour he evidently 
enjoyed with Henry VII, for within three 
months of the victory of Bosworth he ob¬ 
tained from the king a grant for life of the 
offices of steward of the towns of Olney and 
Newport Pognell,dated2Nov. 1485 (Camp¬ 
bell, Materials, i. 108). Henry VII’s first 
parliament met on 7 No v. 1486, and a petition 
was immediately presented byNicholaa Vaux 
setting forth the attainder and forfeitures of 
his father, and praying the repeal of the act 
of 1461 and his restoration to his father’s 
lands (Hot. Pari. vi. 304 h). Tho royal 
assent was at once given (ii.; cf. Campbell, 
Materials, ii. 825). 

In 148/ Vaux was presumably resident 
upon his restored estates in Northampton¬ 
shire. lie was mentioned by Polydore 
Vergil (ed. 1649, p. 728) among the notables 
who brought their followers to the support 
of Henry VH against Lambert Simnel in 
June 1487. After the king’s victory on 
16 June at Stoke, near Newark, Vaux re¬ 
ceived knighthood (Call. Arms Vincent MS, 
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20; Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 14). 
Vaux actively devoted himself to agricul¬ 
tural improvement, and was in consequence 
returned by the commissioners for enclosures 
in 1617-18 as having violated the acts against 
enclosure at Stanton Barey in Buckingham¬ 
shire in 1490, at Ilarrowden in 1493, and 
at Carcowoll, Northamptonshire, in 1609. 
jor these and the numerous enclosures of 
hiB father-in-law, Siv Thomas Green of Green’s 
Norton, whose daughter and coheiress, Anne, 
he had married, Vaux (and, after his death, his 
representatives) was repeatedly summoned 
before the court of exchequer in 1619 aud 
1627 (11. O. MSS. Exck. Q. R. Mem. Bolls, 
2003,11 Hen. VIII, M. T. m. 23 j ib. 807, 
J3. T. 19 lien. VIII, 1627, m. 23). Vaux 
escaped the statutory penalties in the one 
case in whi ch they seem to have been claimed 
by tho crown during his lifetime by procuring 
a supersedeas (ib.) After his doaLh a pardou 
for these and othor similar offences was 
granted (Letters and Papers qf Henry VILI, 
iv. 4281). 

In 1402 Vaux was among tho lenights ap¬ 
pointed to ride and meet the French ambas¬ 
sadors. Ten years later Vaux became 1 lieu¬ 
tenant ’ of Guisnes, throe miles inland from 
Calais (cf .Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
I, 4036). While hero an attempt seems to 
have been made by tho Yorkist party to tam¬ 
per with his fidelity (cf. Gaikbner, Letters 
caul Papers of Itiahard III and Henry VII, 
i, 231). Ilonry VII, unlike his successor, 
was singularly ii'OO from uneasy suspicions 
of the loyalty of his professed friends. Vaux 
continued wlion in England to figure at court 
ceremonies, where his tasto for magnificence 
of dress made him conspicuous (of. Stow, An¬ 
nals, p. 484; Grafton, p, 698, op. p. 600; 
Letters and Papers of Ilenry VIII, ii. 4001), 

Vaux augmented his arnpla patrimony by 
a Beoond marriage with an heiress of extra¬ 
ordinary wealth. His first wife, Elisabeth 
Fitehugh, was the widow of Sir William 
Parr, and the daughter and coheir of Ilonry, 
lord Fitzhugh (d. 1472). She died at some 
time during the reign of Henry VII, leaving 
three daughters by Vaux. About 1607 
Vaux married Anno, daughter and coheir 
of Sir Thomas Groon, who had died in 1606. 
This lady and her sister, who married Sir 
Thomas Parr, inherited lands in North¬ 
amptonshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Buckinghamshire, Yorkshire, Kent, and Not¬ 
tinghamshire. During her minority an at¬ 
tempt was made by Bishop Foxo, Lord 
Daubeney, Sir Cliarlos Somerset, and others 
of Henry Vi’s court to obtain possession of 
this vast property for tho crown (Baker, 
Hht. of Northamptonshire, it, 00; op. Letters 

von, xx. 


and Papers of Henry VIII, i. 602). This 
Vaux succeeded in defeating, but both he 
and Sir Thomas Parr were compelled on 
10 July 1607 to enter into indentures for 
the payment of nine thousand marks (6,000/.) 
to the king, probably either as a fine for 
having married, or forlioenso to marry wards 
of the crown. Of this sum 2,400 marks were 
paid, and the residue remitted by deed of 
2G Oct, 1609, after the accession of Henry VIII 
(Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. 1. 600, 
cp. 8049). 

Henry VIII renewed Vaux’s appointment 
at Guisnes under new and somowlial onerous 
pecuniary conditions (ib. i. 644, 646, 698, 
699, 662; Chronicle of Calais, Camden Soc. 
xxxv. 203; LettersandPapersofllenryVIII, 
i. 646), Vaux, who lmd perhaps suffered 
from tho exactions of Sir Richard Empson 
[q. v.] and Edmund Dudley [q. v.] (ib. Nos. 
461, 777, 1026), profited by their fall, re¬ 
ceiving a large share of limpson’s offices. 
On 28 Feb. 1611 Vaux was commissioned 
with five others to nmke inquisition ns to the 
possessionaof Empson,who fiadbeenexecuted 
in the preceding Augubt (ib. 1618). In July 
of the same year ho enl ortninod the king at 
his Northamptonshire seat (ib. ii. p. 1462). 

During the campaign in France of 1613 
Vaux saw much service. In April of that 
year he, under Lord Lisle [bob Brandon, 
Quarles], was one of the commanders of the 
Englibh van of 3,200 men (ib. i. 8S86; cf. 
4008,4021). During the siege of Therouenno 
Vaux and Sir Edward BelJknapp convoyed 
tho supplies from Calais, and on 29 June 
1613, being surprieud by the French, nar¬ 
rowly escaped with their lives after losing 
three hundred men (Chron. of Calais, p. 12). 
On 30 Juno Ilenry VIII landed at Calais 
(ib.), and Vaux was attached to the division 
of 9,46G men immediately under the king’s 
command (Letters andPapersof Ilenry VIII, 
i. 4807). At the end ox tho war in August 
1614 Vaux, despite signs of loss of royal 
favour, was still at Guisnes, On 4 Sept. 
1614 he was one of thoso who were selected 
to meet the Princess Mary, the sister of 
Ilonry VIII, and conduct hor to Abbeville 
for her marriage with Louis XH, Lady Vaux 
was to accompany him (ib. No. 6879), His 
appointments were characteristically sump¬ 
tuous—‘forty horses in his train and all 
with scarlet cloth’ (ib,, and 6407). At the 
end of the year he probably returned to Eng¬ 
land, for on 1 Dec. 1614 he was placed upon 
the commission of the peace for Northamp¬ 
tonshire, a position to whioh he had not been 
nominatod since January 1612 (ib. 6068, op. 
2046). Thenceforth his custom was appa¬ 
rently to spend the summer months at his 

0 
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post, and the autumn and -winter in England 
Jib. App. iv. 87). His favour at court con¬ 
tinued, for in October 1618 be was nomi¬ 
nated with others to settle both the terms 
of peace and the marriage treaty between 
Henry VlII’s daughter, the Princess Mary, 
and the dauphin (ib. ii. 4526, 4664). On 
14 Dec. 1618 Vaux, as ambassador, together 
with his colleagues, recoived the oath of 
Francis I to the treaty (ib. 4640,4661,4669; 
llYHEn, Pwdera, xiii. 672). On 10 Feb. 1519 
V aux and his colleagues surrendered Tourney 
to the French in accordance with the terms 
of peace (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
iii. 65, 71). In March 1520 ho was ( Chron. 
of Calais, p. 18) making preparation at 
Ouisnes ( Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
iii. 704) for the Field of the Olotk of Gold 
held between Guisnes and Ardres (ib. 787, 
760; cf. Chron. of Calais, pp. 70-86). The 
interview between the two lungs took place 
on 7 .Tune following (ib. p. 28). Vaux. and 
Sir William Parr represented the knight¬ 
hood of Northamptonshire (ib. p. 21). On 
10 July Henry Vlll rode to Gravelines with 
a large retinue, in a list of which Vaux’s 
name stands first, among the knights, to meet 
the king of the Homans (afterwards the em¬ 
peror, Charles V) ( Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, iii. 906; cf. Rutland Papers, 
Camden Soc. p. 31). 

Vaux had maintained his intimacy with 
some of the Yorkist leadurs, and in May 1621 
Wolsey suspected him of complicity in the 
intended treason of Edward Stafford, third 
duke of Buckingham (Bbjswdb’s Reign of 
Henry VIII, i. 379-80). There does not ap- 
eartohave been any direct evidence against 
'aux, and no proceedings were taken against 
him; hut, with a refined cruelty frequently 
practised by Ilenry VITI’s government upon 
persons wliosu sympathies were suspected, 
he was nominated upon the commission ol’ 
oyer and terminer m the city of Loudon, 
which on 8 May 1621 found an indictment 
against the duke (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, iii. 1284). Vaux shared Buck¬ 
ingham's hatred of "Wolsey. He took into his 
service in. France in 1622a refugee from Eng¬ 
land, Buckingham’s former chaplain, John 
Coke or Cooke, against whom a warrant was 
out for seditious preaching at Walden in 
Essex, and using violent language- against 
the king, cardinal, and the Duke of Norfolk 
(ib. iii. 1070, iv. 4040). 
i On 20 May 1522 war was declared against 
France. Vaux was probably already at his 
post (ib. iii. 2020). During June he was 
actively engaged in securing the defence of 
Guisnes (ib. 2326,2352, 2878). On 22 Sept. 
Sftudys wrote to Wolsey from the Camp at 


Hesdin giving an account, in a letter which 
is unfortunately mutilated, of what was pro¬ 
bably a quarrel between Sir Richard Wing¬ 
field, captain of Calais, and Vaux, ‘touch¬ 
ing the castle of Guisnes.’ He adds, ‘ Sir 
N. Vaux lieth very sore,’ as though he had 
been wounded (ib, p. 2560). Probably bb a 
recognition of his services during the war, 
Vaux was raised to the peerage m 1623 as 
Lord Vaux of H arrowden. Dugdale, on tha 
authority of Stow, gives 27 April 1623 (cf. 
ib. 2982). On 14 May following Vaux was 
reported, in a letter from an anonymous 
correspondent in London to the Earl of 
Surrey, as ‘sick and in groat danger’ (ib. 
8024); and on 16 May his successor, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, was appointed to the 
command of Guisnes (ib. 8027). Vaux died 
on 14 May 1523. His will, undated, was 
roved on 3 July of the samo year. He 
equeathed 100/. for religious uses, founded 
a chantry in the parish chureh of Harrow- 
don, and left 500/. ouch to his three daugh¬ 
ters by his second marriage. He wuh suc¬ 
ceeded in the title by his eldest son, 
Thomas [q. v.] 

[Coll. Arm. MSH. Vincent 20, B. and H. fol. 
109 b, Philpot 29 5; Record Office M8K., JSxeh. 
Q.R. Mem. Rolls, 299 and 307; Gairdnoifo Let¬ 
ters and Papers of Richard HI and Henry VII, 
vols.i. Hi.; Campbell’s Materials for tlio Iteigu of 
Ilenry VH, vols. i. ii.; Letters and Papers of 
Heury VIII. vols. i. ii. iii. iv.; Rot. Pari. vols. 
v. vi.; Domesday of Inclosures (Roy. Hibt. 3oa. 
1897); Chronicle of Calais (Camden Soe. 36); 
Faston Letters, vol. iii. ed. Gairdnor; Wnrk- 
worth’s Chroniole (Camden Soc. 10); Nicolas s 
Tesl&meuta Vetubtiv, 1828, ii. 560; DugdaWa 
Baronage, 1676, li. 304; Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage. 1856, p. 487; Clutterbuck’a Hist, of 
Hertfordshire, 1827, iii. 81; Baker’s Bibb of 
Northamptonshire, 1822-36, i. 33; Collins’s Peer¬ 
age, ed. Brydges,iv. 202; Brewer^ Reign of Henry 
VIII, vol. i.] I. S. L, 

VAUX, THOMAS, second Babon Vaux 
on? Habbowden (1510-1650), pool, born in 
1510, was eldest son of Nicholas Vaux, first 
baron Vaux [q. v.],by his second wife, Anne 
Green. He seems to have been educated at 
Cambridge, and on the death of his father in 
1523 he succeeded to the barony. Although 
he had not completed his thirteenth year, he 
attended Cardinal Wolsey on his embassy to 
France in 1627, and in 1632 accompaniod the 
king to Calais and Boulogne. He was first 
summoned to the House of Lords on 9 Jon. 
1630-1. He was oreated a knight of the 
Bath at the ooronation of Anna Boleyn In 
May 1533. His only public office seems to 
have been that of captain of thelsle of Jersey, 
which he surrendered in 1536. p(.e was pr§» 
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dent at the disputation at Cambridge before 
Edward VI on 24 and 25 June 1549. Ho 
attended the House of Lords until 6 Doc. 
1656. Dying in October 166G, he was 
buried apparently at Ilarrowden in North¬ 
amptonshire, where ho resided. 

Vaux married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Cheney, lint., ot Trtbling- 
borough. She was fire years his junior. By 
her he had two sons—William (see below) 
and Nicholas—and two daughters: Anne, 
wife of Reginald Bray of Ktene; and Maud, 
who died unmarried. 

Drawings by Holbein for portraits of both 
Vaux and his wife are at Windsor, and were 
engraved by Bartolozzi. Another drawing 
of Lady Vaux by Holbein is in tbe Imperial 
Palace at Prague. Holbein’s finished por¬ 
trait of Vaux’s wife, which, was executed 
about 1637, when the lady was apparently 
thirty-two years old, is at Hampton Court 
(Law, Catalogue of lHetures at Hampton 
Court , p, 190). 

Vaux belonged to tho cultured circlo of I ho 
courts of Henry VH1 and Edward V [, and 
emulated the poetic, efforts of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt tho elder and tho Earl of Surrey. 
Such of his work as survives and has wen 
identified consists of short lyrics. Most of 
it breathes an affected tone of melancholy 
which is unredeemed by genuine noetic feel¬ 
ing ; but same of Vmix's poems show metri¬ 
cal facility and a gentle vein of commonplace 
reflection which caught the popular ear. 
Putlenham, in his ‘ Art of English Pousia ’ 
(1680), notioud Vaux’s poetic acbiuvomonts, 
in oloso coni unction with those of Surrey and 
Wyatt, and carelessly gave Vaux tho eliris- 
tiauunmeof his father, Nicholas, thus caus¬ 
ing some confusion botwoon tlio two among 
biographers and historians of literature. Ptif.- 
tenhain wrote (p. 76): ‘ The Lord Vaux his 
commendation lyefcli chiefly in the facillitio 
of his meetre, and the aptnosso of his de¬ 
scriptions such os he tuketli upon him to 
make, namely in sundry of his songs, whoroin 
he sheweth tho counterfaif,action very lively 
and pleasantly.' Elsowhero (p, 247) Pultun- 
liarn described Vaux as * a noble gentluman' 
who ‘much delighted in vulgar making’ 
(i.e. vernacular poetry), hut ‘ a mau other¬ 
wise of no great loarning.’ 

The two poems by which Vaux is best 
known were first printed us tho work or ‘an 
uncertain author ’ in 1667 in the ‘ Honges 
and Sonettes ’ of Surrey, commonly quoted 
as Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany.’ In the last century 
both poems acquired a fresh vogue on being 
included in Percy’s ‘Iteliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.’ That entitled‘ The assault 
of Cupidu upon tips fort where the lows hart 


lay wounded, and how he was taken,’ was 
quoted by ruttenbam, who first assigned it 
to Vaux, in the ‘Arte of English Poesie’ 
(p. 247), as an excellent specimen in English 
of 1 pragmatogTaphia or counterfait action.’ 
It was widely imitated by Elizabethan poets. 
The second of Vaux’s pooms that Tottel 
printed was called ‘ The aged louer renoun- 
cetli loue.’ George Gascoigne, in a prefatory 
epistle to his ‘ Posies ’ (1675), refers to the 
poem os the work of Vaux, and says it ‘was 
thought by some to bo made upon his death¬ 
bed,’ a notion which Gascoigne ridicules. An 
early manuscript vevsiou in the British Mu¬ 
seum (Hart. MS. 1703, No. 26) is super¬ 
scribed, ‘A dyttye or sonet made by tho Lord 
Vaus, in the time of tho noble Quene Marye, 
representing tho image of Death.' Another 
unprinted version is in Ashmolean MS. No. 
48. A licenso for the publication of this 
poem in tbe form of a broadside ballad, with 
the title* The Aged Lover renowncetli Love,’ 
was issued to it. Serle in 1663-4. It ob¬ 
viously enjoyed a very wide popularity at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Three 
versos of it uni quoted with intentional in- 
acenracy by Shakespeare in ‘ Ilamlet,’ where 
they nro sung by the First Gravedigger (act 
v. sc. i. 09-72, 79-82,102-5). Other anony¬ 
mous pieces (‘by uncertain authors’) in Tot- 
tel’s ‘ Miscellany ’ may well bo by Vaux. A 
sonnet assigned by Tottel to Surrey (‘ The 
frailtie and hurtfuluoss of beautie,’ which 
begins ‘ Brittle beautie, that nature made so 
frailo ’) is tentatively assigned to Vaux by 
Surroy’s editor, Dr. Nott. 

Thirteen other pieces signed ‘L[ord] 
Vaux ’ appear in the popular poetic antho¬ 
logy entitled ‘Tho Paradyso of duyntyde- 
uises,’ to which Richard Edwards [q. v.j 
was the chief contributor. A fourteenth 
poem (‘Boing asked of the occasion of his 
whito head ’) which hears Vaux’s name in a 
later edition of the ‘Panulyse ’ is signed by 
William Jlunnis in the first. A fifteenth 

E ieeo in tho * Pniwlyse,’ signed * E. S.’ (No. 
3 in 1570 edit ion), ‘ Of sufferance eometh 
ease,’ ie assigned to Vaux by Collier (Jtibl. 
Cat. i. 245). Tho * Paradyso ’ was first issued 
in 1570, and subsequently passed through 
many editions j it was reprinted in Brydges’s 
‘ British Bibliograplior ’ (vol, iv.) and in J. P. 
Collier’s ‘ Poetioal Miscellanies.’ Pour of the 
best of Vaux’s autlieutio contributions to the 
‘ Paradyse,’ entitled respectively * Being dis¬ 
dained he complaineth,’ ‘ Of the mean estate,’ 
1 Of a contented mind,’ and ‘ Of tho insta¬ 
bility of youth,’ are printed in Hannah’s 
1 Poems of Raleigh and other courtly Poets ’ 
(1886, pp. 128-34). All Vaux’s undoubted 
contributions to the ‘Paradyse’ and to Tot- 
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tcl’s ‘ Miscellany’—fifteen pieces in all—are 
included in Dr. Grosart’s ‘Fuller Worthies’ 
Library Miscellanies, 1 1872, vol. iv. 

Vaux’s son and heir, Williaji Vaux, 
third Babon Vaux (1642 P-1596), distin¬ 
guished himself by his devotion to the catho¬ 
lic faith, and by his zeal in protocl mg' priests 
and jesuits. He married twice: first, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of John. Beaumont of Grace 
Diou, Leicestershire; and, secondly Mary, 
daughter of John Tresham of Itushton, 
Nortliamptonsliire, and sister of Sir Thomas 
Treshom. Both his wives (especially his 
second wife, Mary Tresham) were, with his 
sons and daughters, as enthusiastically de¬ 
voted as himself to the cause of the Homan 
catholic faith. In the summer of 1580 he 
offered the iesuit Campion an asylum in his 
houses at Hackney and Harrowdeu, There 
Vaux devised means for secretly observing 
all Homan catholic rites which wore imi¬ 
tated in many catholic households. The 
fact became known to the government, and 
Vaux and his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Tresham, were summoned before the Star- 
chamber on 18 Aug. 1681. On refusing to 
answer the questions put to them they were 
straightway committed to the Fleet prison. 
They were put on their trial on 28 Nov. 
1581 for contempt of court, and were recom¬ 
mitted to prison ( Karl . MS. 869; SlMl’SOir, 
Campion ,p. 247; Fomy, Records,hi. 067 aeq.) 
Subsequently Vaux confessed that the accu¬ 
sation of harbouring Campion was justified, 
and flung himself on the queen’s mavoy (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.1681-90,passim; Stbype, 
Annals, in. i. 180-1). He was set atliberty 
on paying a heavy fine. On 12 June 1691 a 
government spy reported that Vaux and his 
friends, ‘ Sir Thomas Tresham, Mr. Talbot, 
Mr. Owen, and Mr. Townsley, are acoounted 
very good subjects, and great adversariee of 
the Spanish practices; these are the most 
markable catholics ’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1591-4, p. 66), But while Vaux held 
aloof from Spanish conspiracies, he con¬ 
tinued to spend his fortune in the cause of 
his roligion. Writing to Lord Burghley on 
18 Feb. 1691-2, he begged to be exoused 
from attendance in parliament on the ground 
that he had pawned his parliament robes 
and was suffering the extremes of poverty 

g Sluts, Original Letters, 3rdssr, iv. 108-10), 
e died on 20 Aug. 1696 (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1695-7, p. 164). Henry, his son 
by his first wife, died in his lifetime with¬ 
out issue. George, his son by his second 
wife, married in 1690 Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Hosier (afterwards Lord Teyn- 
ham), hut died in 1594 (in Ills father’s life¬ 
time), leaving his widow to bo guardian of 


their infant son Edward, who succeeded 
hisgrandfafcher as fourth Baron Vaux. 

Edward Vaux, fourth Lord Vaux op 
IIarkowddn (1691-1661), was brought up as 
a devoted catholic by his mother and her sis¬ 
ters-in-law, Anne Vaux [q. v.l and Eleanor, 
wife of Edward Brookshy (cf. Gebabd, Nar¬ 
rative of the Gunpowder Plot, ed. Morris, pas¬ 
sim ; Foley, Records, v. 960). When he was a 
boy of fourteen suspicion fell on his mother 
and aunts of encouraging the gunpowder 
plot, and they were examined by the council. 
Although he was regularly summoned to the 
House of Lords during the reign of Charles I, 
the fourth lord spent much of his time on the 
continent. He married, in 1632, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Howard, carl of Suffolk 
[q. v.], and widow of William ICnollys, earl 
of Banbury [q. v.l He was believed to havo 
lived with the lady in her first husband’s life¬ 
time, and to bo the father of the latter’s re¬ 
puted children. Vaux died without lawihl 
issue on 8 Sept. 1061, being buried at Dorking, 
Ho settled in 1646 on bis wife’B Bon, Nicholas 
Knollys, colled third earlofBanbury,hislands 
at Earrowden. His title passed to his only 
surviving brother, Henry, on whose death 
without issue on 25 Sept. 1662 it fell into abey¬ 
ance. It was revived on 12 March 1888 111 
the person of George Charles Mostyn of Kid- 
dington, who tracedhis descent to Mary Vaux, 
wife of Sir George Symeon of Britwell, Ox¬ 
fordshire, and a daughter of George, son of 
William, third lord Vaux of Harrowdeu. 
The House of Lords decided in favour of 
Mostyn's claim, to the title, in preference to 
that of Edward Bourohier Harlopp, who 
Bought to trace his descent to Katherine 
Vaux, wife of Henry Neville, lord Aberga¬ 
venny, another daughter of George, son of 
the third lord Vaux, 

[Dugdale'a Baronage, ii. 301-5; Burke’s 
Peerage; War ton’s Hist, of English Poetry; 
Bitson's Bibliographia Pootica, 1802; Bridges's 
Northamptonshire, ii. 108; House of Lords Be- 
port ou the Vaux of Harrowdeu Peerage Case, 
1838. A collection of doaumonts dealing with 
peerage litigation is preserved in the British 
Museum (press-mark Banks, 8. i. 3.) 3. L. 

VAHX, WILLIAMSAND YS WEIGHT 
(1818-1885), antiqunry, only son of William 
Vaux (d. 1844), prebendary of Winchester 
and vicar of Wanborough, Wiltshire, was 
born on 28 Feb. 1818. lie was educated at 
Westminster school from 1831 to 1880, and 
matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford, on 
18 March 1886, graduating B.A. 1840 and 
M.A. 1842. In 1841 he entered the depart¬ 
ment of antiquities of the British Museum, 
and in January 1861 became the keeper of 
the department of coins and medals, a post 
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TVhieh, owing to ill-health, he resigned in 
October 1870. 33e was connected with the 

early development of the Oxford movement 
jn London, and his rooms were a frequent 
place of meeting for tlxe sub-committees con¬ 
nected with the London Church Union and 
the foreign chaplaincies. From 1871 to 1876 
he was engaged in cataloguing the coins in 
the Bodleian Library. From 1846 ho was 
o member of the Numismatic Society, and 
to his friendly care much of the success 
of that body is due, In 1862 ho bocarao one 
of the secretaries, and for some time assisted 
John Yonge Akorinan fq. v.J in editing the 
first scries of the ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ in 
•which he himself wrote twenty-five papers. 
In 1866 he was elected prosiuent, and re¬ 
mained in office until 1874. For many years 
the society met in liis rooms in Gate Stroet, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On 4 Juno 1808 he 
became a follow of the Roynl Society. From 
November 1876 to his death ho was the secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and for 
many years secrotary to the Royal Society of 
Literature. lie died at 102 Clioync Walk, 
Chelsea, London, on 21 June 1885 , having 
married on 11July 1801 Louisa, oldest daugh¬ 
ter of Francis Rivinglon of llarley Street, 
London. 

Vaux’s knowledge was large and varied, 
more especially in all that related to oriental 
antiquities. Ills ‘ Nineveh and Porsopolis: 
on Historical Skotcli of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, with an Account of the recent Re¬ 
searches in thoso Countries’ (1860 ; 4th ed. 
1866), did much to populariso the discoveries 
of Layard and other travellers. lie also 
wrote: 1. ‘Handbook to the Antiquities in 
the British Musoiun: a Description of the 
Remains of Greok, Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Etruscan Art,’ 1861. 2. ‘Ancient History 
from t ho Monuments; Porsia from the earliest 
Periodto the Arab Conquest,’ 1876: new edi¬ 
tion by Prof. A. H. Suyco, 3898. 8. ‘ Ancient 
History from the Monuments: Greek Cities 
and Islands of Asia Manor,’ 1877. In 1864 
he edited for tho Hakluyt Society ‘The "World 
encompassed by Sir F. Drako,’ 

[Timos, 24 June 1866; Proc. of Socioty of 
Antiquarian, 1886-7, xi. 146; Proc. of Numis¬ 
matic Society, 16 Oct. 1886, pp.18. 10; Guardian, 
24 Juno 1885.) G. C. B. 

VAVASOUR, JOHN (d. 1600?), judge, 
was eldest son of John Vavasour of Fipalding- 
ton in Yorkshire, by his wife Isaboll, daugh¬ 
ter and coheir of Thomas de la Hayo, lord of 
Spnldington (Mkc, Qen.et Herald, i. 194; 
Gloveb, Visitation of Yorkshire, od. Foster, 
p. 110), He studied law at tho Innor Temple. 
His first employment in oonrt recorded in the 
year-books tools place in Trinity term 1467. 


In Trinity term 1478 ho was invested with 
the order of the eoif; in June 1483, in the 
last fortnight of the reign of Edward V, he 
was nominated a king’s seijeant, on appoint¬ 
ment renewed by Richard HI and Henry 
VII. On 28_Sept. 1486 he was appointed 
one of the justices of pleas within the 
duchy of Lancaster. In the first year of 
Henry’s reign the post of recorder of York 
was contested by candidates nominated by 
the Icing and by the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, and the corporation took advantage of 
the rivalry to elect Vavasour. He in¬ 
gratiated himself with the king during a 
royal visit to York in April 1480, and after¬ 
wards as the bearer of despatches in regard 
to the complicity of John do la Pole, enrl 
of Lincoln [q, v.], in Simnol’s rebellion. He 
was knighted, and on 10 April 1489 was 
appointed on the commission to make in¬ 
quest in the city of York concerning tho in¬ 
surrection. On 14 Aug. 1490 he was ap¬ 
pointed puisne justice of the common pleas. 
From a momor’ial dated 1606-0 it appears 
that he was concerned in Sir Richard Emp- 
son’s lawsuit against Sir Robert Plumpton 
[eee under FLinrraoN, Sib WitLiA.ii), and 
that ho suffered himself to be influenced by 
Empson, Vavasour died without issue, pro¬ 
bably soon after Michaelmas 1606. He mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Talboys, 
son of Sir William Talboys [q. v.) 

[Pons’s Judges of Engined, v. 78; Gent. Mag. 
1861 i. 477-86, ii. 461; DugdalB’s Originos, pp. 
47, 216; Plumpton Correspondence (Camden 
Soc.), pp. Ixxxix, evii, 189, 161; Campbell's 
Mu lor inis for Roign of Ilonry VII (Rolls 8er.), 
i. 84, 669, ii. 4i3; Browor’s Lottors and Papers 
of Ilonry VIII, i. 1097.] 13. I. 0. 

VEAL, GEORGE (.fl. 1774-1818), mu¬ 
sician. [See Collidh, Jonr,.) 

VEDDER, DAVID (1790-1864), Scot¬ 
tish poet, son of a small proprietor, was 
born m tlio parish of Deerness, near Kirk¬ 
wall, Orkney, in 1790. Receiving little or 
no education, he taught himself to road, 
and seems ultimately to have mastered 
French, Italian, and German. Early 
left an orphan, he went to sea, and when 
twenty-two became captain of a Greenland 
whaler, which he commanded for sovornl 
years, In 1816 he waB appointed first officer 
of an armed cruiser, and in 1820 became a 
tide-surveyor, officiating successively at 
Monfroso, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, and Leith. 
Retiring on a pension in 1862, ho diod at 
Newington, Edinburgh, on 13 Feb. 1864, 
and was buried in the Grange cemetery, 
Edinburgh. Vedder was survived by his 
widow, by a son in the royal navy, and by 
two daughters, one of whom was married to 
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Frederick Schoneli, a well-known Edinburgh 
lithographer, 

Vedder wrole and translated verse from a 
comparatively early age. In 1828 he pub¬ 
lished ‘The Covenanters’ Communion, and 
other Poems,' the title-piece comprising fifty- 
aeven vigorous and opinionative Spenserian 
stanzas, and several of the lyrics being veil 
turned and vivacious. In 1882 appeared 
4 Orcadian Sketchos,’ a prose anrl verse mis¬ 
cellany, largely representing the results of 
direct observation and disciplined experience. 
In 1830 De Q,uincev and others supported 
Vedder’s ‘Edinburgh Literary Gazelle,’ in 
opposition to the ‘Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal’of Henry Glassford Boll [q. v.J in 1832 
lie published a very popular memoir of Scott, 
freely compiled from Jeffrey’s ‘ Essays’ and 
other sources. lie edited iu 1839 ‘ Poeti¬ 
cal Remains of Robert Fraser,’ a Kirkcaldy 
oet, and in 1842 issued a collected edition ol 
is own ‘ Poems, Legendary, Lyrical, and De¬ 
scriptive,’ illustrated by Walter Geilrie, the 
distinguished dolinentor of Scottish cha¬ 
racter. "With lyric mo vement usually correct 
and fluent, Vedder commands at once a 
certainfrank humour, and a pathos unfeigned 
and manly. His scripture transcripts ars 
marked by grace and reserve. His lyric, 
‘The Temple of Nature,’ was a favourite 
with Dr. Chalmers, who frequently recited 
it to his students (Gimulmn, Prefatory 
Memoir to Poems , Lyrics , and Sketches, p. 
xxii). Vedder collaborated with Frederick 
Schenck in ‘ The Piet orial Gift-Book of Lays 
and Lithography,' 1842. In 1852 ha pub¬ 
lished, in one volume quarto, his ‘ Story of 
Reynard the Fox; new version, illustrated 
by Gustav Canton of Munich.’ With litho¬ 
graphs by Schenck and MacFarlane, this was 
considered on its appearance ‘ the best edition 
of this famous story yet presented in Eng¬ 
land’ (LondonLiterary Gazette,] 852,p. 7891. 
Vedder contributed letterpress to Geikie's 
‘Etchings,’and he is represented in the sup¬ 
plementary volume of George Thomson's 
‘Scottish. Melodies,’ in Blackie's ‘Book of 
Scottish Song’ (1844), and ' Whistle-Binkie’ 
(1853). Ho wrote for the 1 Edinburgh Lite¬ 
rary Journal,’ Constable’s' Edinburgh Maga¬ 
zine,’ the ‘Christian Herald,' ‘Tail’sMaga¬ 
zine,’and ‘Chambers’sJournal.’ George Gil- 
flllan edited, with memoir, a posthumous 
undated volume of VedderVPooms, Lyrics, 
and Sketches’ (1878 P). 

[Bulled Presbyterian Mag. 1854; GilfUlan's 
Memoir; Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel.] 

T. B. 

VEEL or VEAL, EDWARD (1632 P- 
1708), nonconformist tutor, was of,good 
family, and born, probably in Gloucester¬ 


shire, about. 1632. He matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 27 Feb. 1650-1, 
and graduated B.A. 13 Feb. 1061-2, M.A, 
21 Feb, 1663-4. Between those lastdateshe 
was elected fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was promoted to a senior fellowship before 
24 Nov, 1056. On 14 Aug. 1657 he was or¬ 
dained at Winwiok, Lancashire,by thefourth 
Lancashirepreshyterianclassis, on acall from 
the parish of Dunboyne, co. Meath, where 
he had officiated from 1656, with a stipend 
of 407. under the civil establishment of 
Henry Cromwell. On 3 July 1661 he was 
marie B.O. at Trinity College. Shortly 
aft er wards he was deprived for nonconformity, 
and, having received a certificate (31 Dec. 
1061) of his eminont usefulness from Stephen 
Charnock [q. v.] and five other noncon¬ 
formist divines, he left Ireland in January 
1662, He became chaplain to Sir William 
Waller [q.v.], after whose death in lfifi.8 lie 
was pastor to a small congregation at Now 
Stairs, Wapping. He kept also an academy 
at, Stepney for ‘university learning;’ among 
his pupils was Samuel W’esloy (1066P-1735) 
fa. v.l, the fat her of J obn and CharlesWeslev. 
He died on 6 Juno 1708, aged 76. Tfis 
funeral sermon was preached in the parish 
church ofWappiug by Thomas Simmons (d, 
March 1717-18), his successor. He spelled 
his name Veel, and sometimes Veal; it is also 
given as Veale and Veelo. 

Besides single sermons (snmo in the 
Morning Exercises at Cripplegnto), he pub¬ 
lished two volumes of ‘Discourses,’ 1703, 
8vo, and 1706, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1600-1714; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 06, 104; Calnmy’s Acconnl, 
1713, p. 67; Calnmy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 81 
sq.; Protestant Dissenter's Magazine, 1797, p, 
06; Hogue and Bennett's Hist, of Dissenters, 
1833, i. 336; Reid’s Hist.Presh.Church in Ire- 
laud (Killen), 1867, ii. 656 ; Urwick’n Burly 
Hist, of Trinity College, Dnblin, 1802, pp. 61 sq. 
72 sq.] A. Or. 

VEEL, VEALE, or VEIL, ROBERT 

8 648-1674P), poetaster, born nt Alvesfon, 
loucpstershire, in 1048, was a youngor son 
of William Veel of Simoudshall in the 
same couni y, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Gullifbrd of Purbeck, Dorset. 

The poetaster’s grandfather, TitomasVtux 
(1691 P-1663),born about. 1501, wns azealous 
royalist. He wns govornor of BorlteleyCastle 
in August 1644, ne was afterwards dis¬ 
placed by the influence of Lord Bristol, in 
spite of his gallant defence of the castle 
(Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1670, p. 608). 
But he subsequently raised a regiment of 
horse, and commanded it at the battle of 
Worcester, whence lie escaped with difB- 
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eulty to the continent. Recommended to the 
notice of Charles II by his relative Sir Ed¬ 
ward Massey [q. v.]_, Veel received from him 
four blank commissions to raise troops, dated 
two from Bruges in November 1666, and two 
from Brussels in May 1669, and he assisted 
Massey in his unsuccessful attempt to raise 
Gloucestershire, Eor his * delinquency ’ in 
the first civil war Veel was fined at the 
rate of one-sixth of tho value of Alveston, 
and in September 1069 tho family estates 
were ordered to be sequestorod ( Cal. qf Comm, 
for Compounding , pp. 86,2079,3248). Claren¬ 
don in 1062 suggested a baronetcy as a re¬ 
ward to Veel for having ‘ ruined his future 
in more than ordinary activity for the king ’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1670, p, 668). In 
June 1662 he and his brother Nicholas ob¬ 
tained a grant of the office of making and 
registering assurances in the Royal Ex¬ 
change (to. 1601-2, pp. 386, 407). Colonol 
Thomas Veel died tho next year at Alveston. 
He married Dorothy, daughter of John Win- 
neat, and left several eons. 

Robert Veel matriculated from St. Ed¬ 
mund Hall on 4 May 1001, whoro ho resided 
ten terms, but loll without a degree, Going 
to London, ‘ ho livod,’ saya Wood, ‘ alter 
the manner of poets, in a debauched way,' 
writing vorses ‘ 1o gain money and carry on 
the trade of folly,’ as well as to amuso 
himself and his idle companions. ITe died 
there obscurely about 1674. IIo published 
in 1672 a volume of todious and somewhat 
freely conceived lovo songs and drinking 
catclieB, entitled ‘New Court Bongs and 
Poems.’ Among tlioso wore songs from 
John Crowne’s ‘Charles VT1I of France,’ 
Raven scroll’s ‘ Mamnmnuehi, or tho Citizen 
turner! Gentleman,’ and'ThoFatalJealousie,’ 
attributed lo Novil Payne, Others aro 
described ns having boon sung to tlio lung 
on his birthday. Tho dedication is to 
‘Mt. T. i).,’ from whom the author pro¬ 
fesses to have drawn his inspiration. It is 
unlikely, for chronological reasons, that this 
was D’Urfey, as has boon suggested. ‘ Now 
Court Bongs’ havo by some been uUributod 
to one Robert Vine. "Wood says that Veel 
published other tracts, and mentions ‘ Poor 
Robin’s Intelligence,’ which appeared in a 
half-sheet weekly in 1672-3, end contained 
an attack on tho ‘ misses of the town.’ A 
certain K.C, rotortod with ‘Poor Robin’s 
Elegy; or the Impostor Silenc’d,’ a half-shoot 
in verso and prose. 

[The Veel podigree is given in Fosbroko’s 
Gloucestershire, pp. 38-40. Rod also Atkyns’s 
Present and Ancient State of Gloucestershire, 
2nd edit, pp, 440-60 ; Rudder’s Now Hist, of 
Gloucestershire, passim; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. 


ed. Bliss, iii. 1028-9; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, ed. Bohn ; 
Biogr. Dram. ii. 02, 104, 228, iii. 12. For 
Colonol Thomas Teel see a paper contributed 
by his descendant, William Veel, F.S.A., to 
Arehffiologia, xiv. 75-83.] G, Lb G. N. 

VEITCH. [See also Vetch.] 

VEITCH, .TAMES, Loud Ehock (1712- 
1793), Scottish judge, son ofWilliam veitch 
of Boigond and Eliock, writer to the signet, 
Edinburgh, was born on 26 Sept. 1712. 
After sorving an apprenticeship with his 
father, he was callod to the Scottish bar on 
16 Feb. 1738. Shortly aftorwurds he visited 
the continent, where he became a favourite 
of Frederick tho Great at his court. On re¬ 
turning to Scot land, he kept up a correspon¬ 
dence with his majesty. On 18 July >747 
he was appointed sherill'-depute of the county 
of Peebles, in 1766 was elected representa¬ 
tive in parliament for Dumfriesshire, and 
continued member for the county till 1760. 
In 1761 ho was elovated to the bench in the 
room of Andrew Macdnwall (lord Bnnkton) 
[q. v.], and took his seat on 0 March by the 
titlo of Lord Eliock. IIa dipd at Edinburgh 
on 1 July 1793. IIo was unmumed, and wae 
succeeded by his nephew. ‘ His lordship,’ say 
Brunton and Haig, ‘was endowed with 
mental abilities of tho first order, and wrb 
generally allowed to be one of the most ac¬ 
complished scholars of his timo.’ 

[Books of Sodorunt; Brunton and Haig’s 
Rsnators of tho College of Justice, pp. 526-0 ; 
(ienl.Mag. 1703, ii, 875; Scots Mjg. 1703, p. 
301; Foster's Monikers of Parliament of Scotlnnri, 
p. 347.1 G. S-u. 

VEITOII, JOHN (1829-1894), professor 
of philosophy and historian of tho Scottish 
bordor, bom at Peebles on 24 Oct,. 1829, was 
son of Sergeant James Veitch, a Peninsular 
veteran, by his wifo, Nancy Ritchie. Both 
parents, particularly the mother, evinced 
those high ideals of the value of education 
characteristic of some of the Scottish pea¬ 
santry. Till sixteen years of ago Veitch was 
oducated successively at Mr. Smith’s ‘ad¬ 
venture’ school and at the high school of 
Peebles. In 1846 ho proceeded to Edin¬ 
burgh University, whore he at once gained 
a bursary or entranco scholarship. 

Two year's before, at the time of the dis¬ 
ruption, Veitch, with his parents, had joined 
tho free church, and, after one session’s atten¬ 
dance at Edinburgh university, he ontered the 
New College, just instituted for the benefit 
of free-churoh students. Here he first met 
Professor A. Campbell Fraser, who became 
his lifelong friend. The year 1848 found him 
hack at the university, hearing the brilliant 
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lectures of Aytoun, of ‘ Christopher North/ 
and conspicuously of Sir "William Hamilton, 
by whom Veitch was profoundly influenced. 
Originally destined for the ministry of the 
free church, he turned his attention to theo¬ 
logy in 1850, but was repelled by the dog¬ 
matic tendencies of the day. Until 1850 ho 
maintained himself by private tuition. 

In 1866 he was appointed assistant to Sir 
William Hamilton in the chair of logic and 
metaphysics in the university of Edinburgh, 
Sir William's death took placo in the same 
year, and was followed by the transference of 
Campbell Eraser from the professorship of 
philosophy in New College. Veitch con¬ 
tinued in his position as assistant to Pro¬ 
fessor Fraser till his eleciion in May I860 to 
the chair of logic, rhotoric, and metaphysics 
in the university of St. Andrews. During 
the same period lie aided liis chief in the edi¬ 
torial work of the ‘ North British Review.’ 
His duties at St. Andrews required him. to 
teach Eng] ish literature ns well as philosophy, 
and ho began those studies in the literature 
and antiquities of the Scottish border by 
which he will be best remembered. At, this 
period his friends included many remarkable 
men, among others James David Forbes 
[a. v.], James Frederick Ferrier [q. v.], John 
Tullock [q. v.], William Young Sellar [q.v,], 
and John Campbell Shairp [q. v.] 

In the summer of 1864 ho was elected to 
the profossorship of logic and rhetoric in tho 
university of Glasgow, which he occupied 
till his death. Six months of the yoar wore 
thenceforth spentin Glasgow, and the remain¬ 
der at Peebles, whcro he built a residence, 
and enjoyed unique opportunities of studying 
tho scenery, history, literature, and loro of his 
native borderland. IIo took an active part in 
the lending border associations, in tho politics 
of the couuly of Peebles, and in various be¬ 
nevolent institutions. In 1872 he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D.from Edinburgh 
University. He died at Peebles on 3 Sept. 
1894. In Juno 1802 he married Elisa Hill, 
only daughter of GoovgB Wilson of Dnlmnr- 
noclc and Auchinodou, but lie had uo family 
by her. 

As a thinker Voiteli was at odds with the 
chiof movements of his day, aud by adopt¬ 
ing an extreme, and often contemptuous, 
attitude of criticism, he baulked himself of 
formative influence with the thousands of 
students who cams under his cave. Those of 
them who knew him int imately were affected 
by his personal character, not by his prelec¬ 
tions, On the other hand, inborn incli¬ 
nation, extraordinary opportunity, and rare 
ower of observation combined in the pro- 
uction of his work on 'The History and 


Poetry of the Scottish Border’ (1893,2 vole,) 
The same qualities reveal themselves in the 
line volumes on ‘ The Feeling for Nature in 
Scottish Poetry ’ (1887,2 vols.J, as well as in 
the three small books of verse, ‘ The Tweed, 
and other Poems ’ (1876), * Hillside Rhymes ’ 
(1872),and ' Merlin and other Poems’ (i8S9). 
The poems are less successful than the prose 
works. Occasionally they reach a high le\ el, 
but always within a limited range. His pupils 
and friends have erected monuments to his 
memory within the main building of tho uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, in the town of Peebles, 
an d on the t op of Oademuir, one of his favour! te 
hills. 

Besides those already mentioned, Veitcli's 

S rincipal works were: 1. ‘ Memoir of Dugald 
tawart/ 1867. 2. ‘Momoir of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton,’ 1809. 3. ‘ Hamilton’ (Black¬ 
wood’s Philosophical Classics Series), 1879. 
4. ‘ Institutes of Logic,’ 1885. 6. ‘ If no wing 
and Being/1889. 6. 'Dualism and Monism/ 
1896. 7. 'Border Essays/ 1896. He nlso 
edited, in conjunction with Henry Longue- 
villo Mnnsel [q. v.], Sir William Hamilton’s 
‘ Lectures’on logic and metaphysics (Jvols. 
1859-60), and translated, with an introduc¬ 
tion, appendix, and notes, Descartes’s ‘ Me¬ 
thod/ ‘ Meditations/ and selections from his 
' Principles of Philosophy/ 1879. 

[Momoir (1800) by Voilcli’s nioeo, MuryR.L, 
Bryco, anil the Introductory Essay to Dualism 
and Monism by tho prosenL writer,] R. M, W. 

VEITOH, WILLIAM (1G40-1722), 
covenantor, younger son of John Veitch, 
minister of Roberton, Lanarkshire, was bom 
on 27 April 1040. Ho studied at tho uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, whore he graduated M. A. 
in 1069 ; and in 1660 he became tutor to the 
family of Sir Andrew Ker of Greeulumd at 
tho university of Edinburgh. About J 00 4 he 
took licensa as a preacher aud joined tho 
pve&bytorians; hut, being forfeited in 1667 
for having been at Mauchlino and the Pent- 
lands, lie escaped to England, where ho lived 
under 1 he name of Johnson. Fur some time 
he was chaplain to tho wile of tho mayor of 
Newcastle; and, after preaching in Loudon 
and other places, ho was in 1671 ordained 
minister of a meeting-house at Faldlees and 
afterwards at Hanamhall in the parish of 
Rotlibury, Northumberland, whence four 
years afterwards ho removed to Seaton llall 
in the parish of Longhorsly. On 16 Jan. 1679 
he was apprehondod, while living there under 
tho name of Johnson, but having been on 
22 Feb. sisted beforo the committee of publio 
affairs in Edinburgh, he was sent to impri¬ 
sonment on the Bass Rock. On 17 July 
following he was, however, set at liberty, nna 
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returned to Northumberland. When in De¬ 
cember 1681 the Earl of Argyll escaped from 
prison, Veitch not only sheltered him in his 
house, but, being an adept in the shifts of a 
fugitive from justice, conducted him safuly to 
London. Veitch had soon afterwards to 
make his own escape to Holland (in 1683), 
but during the Monmouth rising of 1086 
was sent to Northumberland to foment an 
outbreak there. The Argyll fiasco put an 
end to the project; and, after remaining for 
some time in hiding under various names, 
Veitch became minister of a meeling-bouse 
at Beverley, Yorkshire, whero he remained 
six or seven months. Returning to Scot land, 
he was called to the parish of Whitt otiiiall 
in the presbytery of Jvel&o, where ho was ad¬ 
mitted in April 1688. In 1090 he was trans¬ 
lated to Pecblos, and in 1691 to Dumfries, 
llo demitted Ilia cliargo on 8 Doc. 17Li, and 
died on 8 May 17:22. Ilia wife, Marion 
Fairlio of Ibo liouso of Braid, was author 
of a diary which was published by tho free 
church of Scotland in 18-10. She died a 
day after lier husband, and was burled in 
the same grave. By her Veitch had five 
sons and five daughters. Tho second son, 
Samuel, who adopted tho spelling Vet,eh for 
his surname, is aopai'aloly noticed under that 
heading. 

lie was tho author of: 1. ‘ Two Sermons 
preached boforo Her Majesty’s Oommons at 
the Opening of Parliament,’ Edinburgh, 
1693. 2. ‘Two single Sermons preached 
before the Commission,’ Edinburgh, 1096, 
1699. 3. ‘ A Short History of Romo's De¬ 
sign against the Protestant Interest in Bri¬ 
tain,’ Dumfries, 1718. 4. ‘ Answer to a 

Lsttor protendedly writ ton by Mr. John 
Ilopburn, Division Mnlcor; but really by 
IUddoch and llunler and other Ilomisk 
Emissnrioa, who are Defenders of his Faith 
both Summer and Winter,’ Dumfries, 1720. 

[Wodrow’s Hist, of tho Kirlc of Scotland; 
Land or of Foimtainliall’s Historical Notices; 
Haw Scott’s Fasti Ecclos. Heotl. i. 20(1, 400, 
688-9; M'Oio’sLife of Voilch.J T, P. H. 

VEITCH, WILLIAM (1794-1885), clas¬ 
sical scholar, son of a niillor and farmer, was 
bom at Spittal-on-llulo, parish of Badrule, 
Roxburghshire, iu 179-1. Receiving his ele¬ 
mentary education at Jedburgh, lio studied 
for the church at Edinburgh University, 
where Edward Irving and Carlyle wore 
among his contemporaries, no became a 
licentiate of the church of Scotland, and 

reached occasionally before the secession of 

843, afterwards devoting himself to resoaroh 
and tuition. His rare scholarship failed to 
eeoure for him the Edinburgh Greek chair 


in 1851, when John Stuart Blackio was pre¬ 
ferred. llo continued to read with advanced 
classical pupils, and to advise and assist 
scholarly writers. In 1866 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. Fond of sport, and a skilled 
raconteur, he fascinated his guests, both in 
liis Edinburgh quarters and m his holiday 
cottage at Laneton, Teviotdale, with stories 
of the Perthshire moors and the Border 
streams. lie died a bachelor in Edinburgh 
on 8 July 1885, and was buried in tho Denn 
comotery of the city. In 1880 his friends 
presented him with his portrait, painted by 
James Irvine, It is now in tho National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Veitch early edited Cicero’s ‘De Notura 
Dooruin,’and in 1818hoissuod his massive 
work, ‘Greek Verbs, Irregularandl)ofective,’ 
which straightway gained him a European 
reputation. Now editions, attesting the 
author’s successful persistence iu wide and 
minute study, appeared in 1862,1865,1878, 
and 1887. lie collaborated with Liddell and 
Scott in the later editions of their ‘ Greek 
Lexicon,’ and lio also helped in tho elabora¬ 
tion of Smith's * Latin-Englisk Dictionary.’ 
lie edited the ‘ Iliad’ in 1862(2nd edit. 1863), 
and ho prepared a new edition of Sir Daniel 
Koyte Bandford’s ‘Extracts from Greek 
Authors,’wit linotes and vocabulary. Various 
other standard works of roforenco and educa¬ 
tional books profited by Veitch’s scholarship. 
His reviews of classical and kindred works 
frequently graced tho columns of the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Oourant,’ 

[Scotsman 10 July 1886; Thomson’s Dny- 
Drouns of a Schoolmaster; Scottish Church 
Mag, N ovemboe 1885; Ohambors’s Iincyolopmdia; 
Irving’s Book of Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

VELEY, MARGARET (1843-1887), 
novelist and poet, was the eocond daughter 
of Augustus Charles Veley, by his wifo 
Sopbiu, daughter of Thomas Ludbey, rector 
of (Jraukam. She was born on 12 May 1848 
at Bviiintveo, Essex, where her father prac¬ 
tised as a solicitor, being mainly occupied 
with the ecclesiastical businoss of tho dis¬ 
trict. Margaret was educated at home with 
the exception of one term spent at Queen's 
College, TuFnoll Park. She became proficient 
iu Froneh literature. Although slio began 
earl y to will a both proso and verse, she 
published nothing until 1870. Her first 
poom, ‘ Michaelmas Daisies,’ appeared in the 
‘ Spectator ’ in the April of that year, and 
in September she published a short story, 

* Milly’s First Love,’ in ‘ Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine.’ In 1872 she began her best and most 
successful novel, * For Percival,’ It appeared 
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as a serial in the ‘ CornhiU Magazine ’ (Sep- 
tember-Dacembor 1878), then under the 
editorship tif Mr. Leslie Stephen, It was 
Immediately published in book form, and was 
well received. Written in a clear and pointed 
style, it showed a strong sense of humour 
and keen perception of character. Melan¬ 
choly consequent on the deaths of two of 
Miss Veley's married sisters in 1877 and 1885 
and of her father in 1879, strongly affected 
her later writings. In 1880 she removed to 
London. The stories ‘Mrs. Austin’ and 
‘ Damocles’ appearedseriallyinthe ‘Cornhill’ 
inl880and 1882respectively. ‘Mitchelhurst 
Place’ appeared serially in ‘Macmillan's 
Magazine ’ in 1884, and there was a two- 
volume edition in that year, and an edition 
in one volume in 1885. ‘ A (harden of Me¬ 
mories ’ ran through the ‘ English Illustrated 
Magazine’ from July to September 1880, 
and was published in' two volumes in 1887. 

Miss veley died on 7 Dec. 1887, after a 
short illness. She was buried on 10 Dec. in 
Sraintree cemetery. 

Miss Veley, who took interest in many 
things besides literature, was very shy and 
completely free from vanity. A volume oflier 
poems, ‘A Marriagp of Shadows,’ published 
after her death in 1888, was prefaced by a bio¬ 
graphical introduction by(Sir)Leslie Stephen. 

[AUibone’s Diet. Suppl. ii. 1460; Leslie 
Stephen's introduction to * A Marriage of 
Shadows,’ 1888.] E. L. 

VELLEY, TIIOMAS (1748 P-1806), 
botanist, born at Chipping Ongar, Essex, in 
1748 or 1749, was son of the Jiev. Thomas 
Velley of that town. lie matriculated from 
St. John's College, Oxford, on 19 March 1760, 
and graduated B.C.L. in 1772. lie became 
lieutenant-colon el of the Oxford militia, and 
was made D.C.L. of the university in 1787. 
He resided for many years at Bath, and de¬ 
voted himself to botany, and especially to 
the study of algro, collecting chiefly along 
the south coast. lie was the friend and 
correspondent of Sir James Edward Smith 
[q. v.], Dawson Turner [q. ▼.], John Stack- 
house [q. vj. Sir Thomas Gery Oullum 
[q. v.], Sir William Watson [q. v.], and Iti- 
chaTd Belhan [q. v.], and became a follow of 
the Linnean Society in 1792. Jumping from 
a runaway stage-coach at Beading on 6 June 
1806, he fell and suffered a concussion of the 
brain, from which he died on 8 June. His 
extensive and annotated herbarium, illus¬ 
trated by numerous dissections and micro¬ 
scopic drawings of grasses and other flower¬ 
ing plants, and especially of algae, whioh 
occupy eight folio volumes, was purchased 
from his widow by William Iioscoe [q. v.] for 


the Liverpool Botanical Garden. Sir Jamen 
Edward Smith in 1798gave tho name Velleia, 
in his honour, to an Australasian genus of 
flowering plants. Valley's only independent 
work was ‘ Coloured Figures of Marine Plants 
found on the Southern Coast of England, 
illustrated with Descriptions . . .,' London, 
1795, folio, pp. 88, with five coloured plates! 
He is credited with four papers in the Royal 
Society’s ‘ Catalogue’ (vi. 181), of which the 
last is, however, tho work of Sir ,T. E. Smith. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxonionsos, 1715-1886; Gen. 
tloman’s Mngazino, 1806, i. 688; Naturalist, 
1839, iv. 398.] G. 8. B. ' 

VENABLES, EDMUND (1819-1895), 
antiquary and divine, born at 17 Queen- 
hithe, London on 6 July 1819, was third son 
of William VenableB (tl. 1840), paper-maker 
and stationer at 17 Queenhithe, alderman of 
Loudon, who was lord mayor in 1820, and 
M.P. for London 1831-2. His mother, Ann 
Until Fromow, wuh of Huguenot descent. 
Edmund was educated at Merchant Taylors' 
school from July 1830, and became tho cap¬ 
tain of the school. In 1838 he matriculated 
from Pembroke College, Cambridge, where ho 
was Stuart’s exhibitioner and scholar (29 M ay 
1889). In 1842 ho grutlnated B.A., being 
third wrangler and fifth in tho socond class 
in the classical tripos. In 1845 he proceeded 
M.A., and ho was admitted ad etlnaem at Ox¬ 
ford on 17 Dec. 1856. 

Venables was ordained by the bishop of 
Chichester in 1844 as curat e to Archdeacon 
JuliuB Hare, rector of Hurstmonceux in 
Sussex, and remained there until 1853. Tn 
1846 he was ordained priest by 1 he bishop of 
Norwich. Froni 1863 to 1855’ he was curate 
at. Boncburch in tho Isle of Wight, and for 
some years after 1855 ho remained therp, 
taking pupils. ITia love of antiquarian re¬ 
search induced him, when an undergraduate, 
lo sharo in the foundation of the Cambridge 
Camden Society; in 1816 ho became a 
member of the Royal Archieological Insti¬ 
tute, and he contributed many papers to its 
journal (Arclurol. Jonrn, lii. 1»8). While in 
the Isle of Wight he oompilod, with the 
assist ance of some ‘ eminent local natural ists,’ 
a guide to the island, which was published in 
1800. In 1807 he brought out, mainly from 
the contents of this volume, a smaller work 
entitled ‘A Guido to the UndercliJTof the 
Isle of Wight..’ 

Venables was appointed by Bishop Jack- 
son os his examining chaplain at Lincoln, 
and continued in that position when his dio¬ 
cesan was translated to Loudon. In 1865 
Jackson, appointed him to the prebendal stall 
of Carlton with Thurlby in Lincoln Oaths* 
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drill, and in 1867precentor and canon-residen¬ 
tiary in the same cathodral body. Thence¬ 
forth Venables identified himself with Lin¬ 
coln. He was lull of love for the minster, 
was the ‘ guardian angel ’ of its library, and 
revelled in the antiquarian charm of the 
city, which inspired many occasional papers. 
Three ‘ excellent little lectures on Lincoln’ 
—one, * A Walk through the Minster,' and 
two series of ‘ Walks through the Streets pf 
Lincoln ’—aro recommended to every tourist 
(Mubbav, Handbook to Lincolnshire, p. 26). 
An essay by him on Lincoln Cathedral was 
included in 189S in a volume of 1 Out English 
Minsters,’ and printed separately in 1898. 
He edited in 1882 the fonrl h edition of Mur¬ 
ray’s * Handbook for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Somersetshire,’ anrl published in that 
year an ‘ Historical Sketch of Bere Keg is, 
Dorset.’ 

Venables died at the Precentory, Lincoln, 
on 6 March 1896. lie married at St. Michael's 
Church, Ilighgatc, on 8 Sept,. 1847, Caroline 
Mary, daughter of IlenryTehbs, proctor of 
Doctors’ Commons. Slid died the day after 
his own death, and both were buried on 
9 March in the same grave in the cloisters 
of Lincoln minster, They had issuo one 
son and six daughters. 

Venables translated in 1881Karl Wieseler’s 
1 Chronological Synopsis of the Pour Gospels/ 
which was included in 1877 in Bohn’s ‘ Tlieo- 
logicalLibrary/andlie edited in 1869 a trans¬ 
lation by his brother, G. H. Venables, of 
Block's ‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ 
reproduced in 1876 in Bolin's ‘Ecclesiastical 
Library.’ For tho Clarendon Press series he 
edited in 1879 Bunyan’a ‘Pilgrim's Progress 
and Grace Abounding;’ liis life of John 
Bunyan, admirable in tone, appeared in 1888 
in the 1 Great Writers Series; ’ and in 1888 
he edited the * Privat r> Devotions' of Bishop 
Andrewos. lie contributed an essay on tho 
‘Architecture of tho Cathedrals of England 
considered Historically ’ to Dean Ilowson's 
‘Essays on Cathedrals; ’ and ho undertook, 
though he did not live to finish, a volume 
on the ‘ Episcopal Palaces of England’ (it 
came out. in 1806, tho accounts of sovon of 
the palaces being by Vonnbles). Pour ad¬ 
dresses on * Tho Church of England' d elivored 
in Lincoln minster in September 1880 wore 
published by him in that year, and he con¬ 
tributed largely to Smith’s 1 Dictionary of tho 
Bible,’ Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian An¬ 
tiquities,’ Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,’tho ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannioa/' 
Kitto’s ‘ Biblical Encyclopmdia/ and to this 
‘ Dictionary.’ lie was also a frequent writer 
in the ‘Saturday Reviow,’ ‘ Athenaeum/ 

‘ Guardian/ and ‘ Good Words.’ 


(Foster's Alumni Oxon.j Robinson’s Mer- 
efiant Taylors’ School, ii. 243; Athenamm, 
t) March 1896, p. 319; Guardian, March 1896, 
pp. 401, 418, 461; Lincoln Gazette, 9 March 
1806; Dare’s Memoirs of a Quiet Life, Suppl.pp. 
247 sq.; information from Mr, E. E. Venables of 
46 Onslow Square, S.W., and Rev. C. H. Prior 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge.) Vf. P. C. 

VENABLES, EDWARD FREDERICK 
(1818-1868), ono of the heroes of the Indiah 
mutiny, born on 6 May 1816, was the third 
son of Lazarus Jones Venables, barrister-at- 
law, of Liverpool and Woodbill, Shropshire, 
by Alice, daughter of Thomas Jolley of 
Liverpool, Ilo early went to India as an 
indigo-planter, and at the time of the out¬ 
break of the mutiny was settled near Azim- 
ghnr in the North-West Provinces. After 
tho rising of the 17th native infantry on 
H .1 ums 1867, ho left Azirnghur for Gbozi- 
nur. But some planters ana clerks having 
been left behind, Venables and another 
planter, named M. P. Dunn, determined to 
rescue then). No help was afforded them 
by the commissioner of the division, and 
when they set out on the 16th they had 
only a few native mounted constables, given 
them liy A. Ross, the magistrate at Ghazi- 
pnr. To these, however, Venables was able 
to add some of the tenants on his own 
estates at Duri Ghat, and a few refugees 
from surrounding villages. Having obtained 
tho assistance from within the town of Ali 
Bakh, a native collector, Venables com¬ 
pelled the 18th irregular cavalry to abandon 
Azirnghur and rcoccupied it. On 10 July 
lie took tho offensive against the sepoys 
with sovonty-ilvu mounted constables, an old 
gun, and a loyal native regiment. He 
stormed the police-station and released his 
friends. When, however, on the 16th he 
at lacked the rnjputs of the Pal war clan at 
Koilsa, ho was descried by his sepoys and 
had t o re-onter Azimglmr. Two days later 
reinforoemonts reached him, but most of 
them ho sent to Qhnzipur. On tho 20th lie 
marched out, again with the rest, and, though 
compelled to retire bofore superior forces, the 
retreat, in which Venables himself led tho 
cavalry, was so mnstorly that the rebels 
vory soon rotirod from before Azimglmr, 
But on 29 July, undor orders from Commis¬ 
sioner Tucker, it was onco more evacuated, 
Venables retiring a second time to Ghazipur, 
But, Azirnghur having been in August occu¬ 
pied by tho Nopaulese allies, Venables again 
took pavl in an advance on it. On 19 Sept., 
when the rebols were surprised at Mandori, 
ho, though only a volunteer, commanded 
the cavalry, wae first up to the first gun 
token, and killed three men with his own 
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band. Five hundred rupees were now 
offered by the sepoys for his head. 

Venables next rode as a volunteer with 
General Sir Thomas llarto Franks [q. v.] in 
his march from Eastern Oudk to Lucknow, 
and rendered splendid services. In the early 
spring of 1858 he had retired to Allahabad 
in broken health and spirits, and was looking 
forward to a return to England, when Lord 
Canning persuaded him to again volunteer 
his services at Azimghur. His judgment 
and local knowledge were of great value to 
Lord Mark Kerr and Sir E. Lugard. With 
the former Venables re-entered Azimghur on 
C April. While engaged in the pursuit of 
Koor Singh after his defeat by Lugard on 
the 16th, he was mortally wounded, and he 
died four days later, on 19 April. Whon, in 
the following June, llio Calcutta chamber of 
commerco met to consider tho question of a 
memorial to Venables, Lord Canning, the 
governor-general, wiote commending iiis in¬ 
trepidity, energy, and calm temper, and his 
‘ thorouglily just appreciation of the people 
and circumstances with which ho had to 
deal.’ 

Venables, lus two elder brothers being 
dead, had inherited from his father in I 860 
the family estales near Oswestry in Shrop¬ 
shire. lie married, in 1861, Eliza Power, 
daughter of R. II. ICincluint, esq,, of Parle 
Hall, Oswestry, but left no issue. Ilis 
younger brother became heir to tho pro¬ 
perty. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 4th ed. pt. ii. j 
Kaye and Malleson'a Indian Mutiny, 1889, vols, 
iy. vi. ; H, G, Keene’s Fifty-Seven, eh. vii.; 
Ann. Keg. 1868, App. to Cliron. pp, 482-3; 
Word's Mon of tho Itaign.] G. Ln G. N, 

VENABLES, GEORGE STOVIN 
(1810-1888), barrister and writer, born on 
18 June 1810, was the second son of Iiichard 
Venables of Llysdinam Ilall, Brecknockshire, 
archdeacon of Carmarthen, and for twenty- 
five years chairman of the Radnorshire quar¬ 
ter sessions. His mother was Sophia, daugh¬ 
ter of George Listor of Girsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire. lie was educated at the Charterhouse 
at the same time ns William Makepeace 
Thackeray [q, v.l, whose nOBe was broken in 
a fight between them. He proceeded to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and in 1881 won the 
chancellor’s modal for English verse, the sub¬ 
ject being the ‘North-West Passage.’ Tie 
graduated B.A. in 1832 and M.A. in 1835, 
was elected a follow of Jesus College, and for 
some years acted as tutor. 

Venables was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in May 1836, and joined the 
Oxford circuit, but eventually devoted him¬ 
self to parliamentary practice, being made a 


queens counsel in 1863. Tie is described 
as a cogent rather than a brilliant advocate, 
but capable 011 occasion of expressing him¬ 
self with the most vigorous emphasis. Ilia 
memory was so remarkable that he never 
made a note. He retired from practice with 
a considerable fortune in 1882. lie died on 
6 Oct, 1888. 

The public work of his life was anonymous 
journalism. lie was one of tho original 
contributors to tho ‘ Saturday Review,' in 
the first number of which (1 Nov. 1860) he 
wrote the first leading article. From that 
date until very shortly before liis death he 
contributed an article or two to that paper 
almost every week, and he probably did more 
than any other writer of his time to establish 
and maintain the best and strongest current 
style, and the highest type ofpoliticalthought, 
in journalism. For at least twenty-five con¬ 
secutive years from 1867 ho wrote the sum¬ 
mary of events which took tho place of lead¬ 
ing articles in tho ' Times ’ on tho last day of 
oach year. 

The impression made by Venables upon 
mnny of tho most distinguished of his con¬ 
temporaries was that he was almost without 
an equal in the extraordinary force and 
charm of his character. A year before his 
death some of his friends erected a window as 
a memorial of Venables and his two brothers 
(the Rev. Richard Venables of Llysdinam 
Ilall, and Joseph Henry Venables, 1818- 
1866, barrister-at-law) in the church at Llys¬ 
dinam, which he had built and endowed. It 
is inscribed ‘ Condi! ori hujus ecclosim ami- 
cissnni quidarn,’ Upon this occnsion Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.l, in a letter 
of warm eulogy, saluted Venables ns ‘asort 
of spiritual undo or elder brother.’ Thacko- 
rny is alleged to have founded upon Venables 
the character of Goorgo Warrington in ‘l’on- 
dennis.' Lord Tennyson accepted from him 
a line in ' Tiie Princess,’ which is dedicated 
to Venahlos's most intimate friend, Henry 
Lushing ton. The fourth hook begins: 

Thcro sinks the nebulous star wo call the 
Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs bo sound. 

Tho cautious socond line was both suggested 
and composed by Venables. 

The only work published with Vouables's 
name is his memoir of Henry Lusliington, 
printod as a prefacoto LusliinglonV Italian 
War’ (1869). Ho also printodjnivalely in 
1848, in com uncti on with Henry Lusliington, 
a volume of poems called* Joint Composi¬ 
tions.’ 

A portrait of him by the Hon. John 
Collier is at Llysdinam, Newbridge-on-Wye* 
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[Personal recollections ; Saturday Itoviow, 
13 Oet. 1888; Leslie Stephen's Life of Sir 
James Pitzjnmes Stephen, pp. 151, 407; Burke's 
landed Gentry j Tennyson’s Memoir of Tenny¬ 
son, 1897, i. 123, ii. 340.] H. S-n. 

VENABLES, ROBERT (1612 P-1687), 
soldier, horn about 1612,sou of Robert Vcn- 
ables of Antrobus, Cheshire, by Ellen, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Simcox of Itudhoath, entered 
the parliamentary army when the civil war 
broke out, and served under Sir William 
Brereton in Cheshire and Lancashire (Okmu- 
BOD, Cheshire, i. 658; Discourse of the Civil 
War in Lancashire, pp. 0. 97). In 1646Ven¬ 
ables was governor of Tarvin, and in Octo- 
berof that year was wounded at the sieeeof 
Chester, being then a lieut enant-colonel (De¬ 
port on the Duka of Portland’s Manuscripts, 
i, 288). In January 1048 Vonables was 
governor of Liverpool. In 1640 ho com¬ 
manded n foot regiment in the army under 
Cromwell destined for tho roconqucsi of Ire¬ 
land (Norris Papers, p. 19, Chatham Soc. 
1846). lie preceded Cromwell to Ireland, 
lauding at Dublin on 26 July 1GJ0, ill time 
to talcs part in the victory of Itatluninos 
(Bam, ash, History of the Irish Rebellion, ed. 
1748, p. 277). Aflor tho storming of Dro¬ 
gheda Cromwell detached Venables to join 
Sir Charles Coote in Ulster. On his inarch 
Venables defeated Colonel Mark Trevor at 
Dromore, and captured Newry and Carling'- 
ford (C.VRT.vm, Cromwell, Letters cvi. cxv.; 
Cabot, Ormond, iii. 476). Belfast sur¬ 
rendered to him early in October, and in 
December he and Sir Charles Cooto defeated 
Lord Ards near Lisnegavvy, and took 
Camolcforgus (Doki.Ahd, App. p, 24 ; Apho- 
rismical Discovery of Treasonable Paction, 
iii. 169). In 1650 Venables assisted Coole 
to capture Charlomont, and in 1662 forood 
Colonel Tirlogh O’Neill and Lieutenant- 
general Earroll to capitulate (ib. iii. 820, 
386 j Lumow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 818, 
692; HoTffiAsn, App. p. 28; History of the 
War of Ireland by an Offioer of Sir John 
Clotworthifs Regiment, 1878, pp. 88, 99, 
117,133). On 9 Deo. 1661 Irish lands to 
the value of 1,2231. were ordered him. for his 
arrears of pay (Aphorismioal Discovery, iii. 
278). In May 1064 Venables left Ireland, 
and on 9 Deo. following ho was appointed 
general of the forces sent by tho Protector 
to attaok tho Spaniards in the West Indies 

S is commission is printed in Tinnu.on's 
ate Papers, iii. 118). Tho instructions of 
the Protector and his council gave Venables 
the full latitude of choice us to the point to 
attack, suggesting various places, but do- 
olining to tie his hands, and ordering him 
simply ‘ to gain an interest in that part of 


the "West Indies in possession of the 
Spaniards’ (G. Penn, Life of Sir W. Penn, 
ii. 28). He was, however, to consult with 
Penn, the admiral commanding the fleet 
employed in the expedition, and with two 
commissioners, Edward Winslow [q. v.] and 
Gregory Butler, on tho method of carrying 
out hie instructions. 

The expedition sot sail in Decembor 1664, 
reached Barbados at the end of January, 
where additional forces wore embarked, and 
arrived at Hispaniola on 18 April. A 
landing was eitecled with about eight 
thousand men some forty miles west of the 
capital, and the army marched through the 
woods to attack it. Aftor suffering two 
disastrous defeats from tho Spaniards on 
17 April and 26 April, Venables, complain¬ 
ing loudly of the cowardice of his men, 
decided to give up the attempt, and sailed 
for Jamaica, That island was reached on 
10 May, tho chief town occupied with very 
little fighting, and tho governor forced to 
capitulate on 17 May. TI 10 Spaniards re¬ 
tired into tho woods nnd hills, whence they 
continued their resistance; tho expedition 
was badly oquipped with provisions and other 
necessaries, and uicknrss decimated tho ranks 
of tho army. Penn with part of the fleet 
sailed home on 26 June, and Venables him¬ 
self followed in the Marston Moor on 
4 July.. He had boon ill ever sinco reaching 
Hispaniola, and by this lima was thought 
to bo at tho point of doath. But, apart from 
reasons of .health, ho was anxious to get to 
England in order to clear himself from 
responsibility for tho failure at Hispaniola, 
auu to roprosent to the Protector the needs 
of the colony at Jamaica (Tinnu.on, vol. iii, 
passim; Life of Penn, ii. 28-132; Cabot, 
Original Letters, ii. 40-62; Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, ii. 
90-8). When he arrived at Portsmouth 
(9 Sept. 1666) ho described himself as ‘in 
a recovering condition,’ but almost a skele¬ 
ton, and so weak that ho could neithor 
stand nor rido (ib. ii, 97). On 20 Sept, 
ho appeared boforo the council of stato, 
and waB immediately committed to the 
Tower. Ponn shared tho same fate. On 
80 Oct. Vonables was released from his 
imprisonment, on condition of surrendering 
his gonorol’s commission and his command 
in Ireland (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1666, 
pp. 327, 348, 402). He obtained no furtbor 
employment during the protectorate. The 
mam cause of the failure at Hispaniola 
and the reason for the imprisonment of 
the two genorals was the lack of cordial 
co-opevation on the part of both. The errors 
committed by Venables himself in the man- 
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agement of his attack were equally fatal, 
and he never obtained the confidence either 
of his officers or his soldiers (cf. Pbith 1 , ii. 
32; Thublob, iii. 648, 764). His army, 
however, was composed of very inferior and 
undisciplined troops hastily got together and 
badly equipped. His wife, who accompanied 
him, says in her journal: 1 The success was 
ill, for the work of God was not like to be 
done by the devil’s instruments. A wicked 
army it was, and sent out without arms or 
provisions.’ 

After the fall of the house of Cromwell, 
'Venables began to promote the restoration 
of the monarchy. According to a story told 
in the life of Dr. Berwick, his own horror at 
the execution of Charles I and the per¬ 
suasions of a royalist lady early induced him 
to undertake the overthrow of Cromwell, 
and he purposed employing the troops raised 
for the expedition to the West Indies for 
that object. There is no contemporary evi¬ 
dence of any kind to support this impro¬ 
bable fiction (Life of Dr. John Barwiok, od. 
1724, pp. 106,184). In 1669, however, he 
was won-over to the king's cause, though 
he cautiously avoided taking part in Sir 
George Booth’s insurrection. When Monde 
came into England he appointed Venables 
governor of Chester (26 Feb. 1660; Clarke 
MSS.) 1 1 am very glad,’ wrote Hyde to 
JJarwick, ‘that Colonel Venables is governor 
of Chester, of whose affections the king hath 
not the least doubt; yet I have thought to 
ask you a question concerning him long, 
whether he he of the Independent party in 
point of religion; which I have heard con¬ 
stantly averred by some who havo great 
kindness for him; and together with that a 
great opinion of his parts and understanding 
whioh methinlcs should hardly consist with, 
the other’ (Life of Dr. John Barwiok, pp, 431, 
461, 622). Venables obtained nothing at 
the Kestoration. In 1664 he was informed 

ainst os concerned in what was known as 
the Yorkshire plot, but the charge met with 
no belief (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1603-4, 
p. 612). He sheltered William Veitoh [q.v.j 
when he was in hiding iu England after the 
Fentland rising, and seems to have remained 
a nonconformist (M'Cniii, Memoirs of Veitoh 
and Brysson, 1826, p. 23; Autobiography of 
JXenry Newaome , ii. 207). He died in July 
1687, aged 76, or, according to another ac¬ 
count, 70 (Heswood, Nort/iowram Register, 
p. 72). 

Venables married, first, Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Rudyard of Rudyard, Stafford¬ 
shire ; secondly, in 1664, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Lee of Darnhall, and daughter of 
Sgrpuel Aldaraay (Notes and Queries, 3rd 
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ser, v. 120). Shortly after the Restoration 
he bought the estate of Wincham, whero his 
descendants are still settled. His portrait, 
the autobiography of his second wife, and 
some manuscripts relating to the West 
Indian expedition are still preserved there 
(Chatham, Miscellany, iv. 8, 9). 

Venables published in 1062: ‘ The Experi¬ 
enced Angler, or Angling improved,’ being 
a general discourse of angling, imparting 
many of tbe aptest ways and choicest ex¬ 
periment* for the taking of most sorts of fish 
m pond or river,’ 12mo. To it is prefixed an 
upistle by Izaak Walton to his ingenious 
friend the author. ‘I have read,’ says Wal¬ 
ton, ‘ and practised by many books of this 
kind. .. yet I could never find in them that 
height for judgment and reason which you 
have manifested in this.’ A fifth edition 
appeared in 1G83, and one, with a life of 
Venables prefixed, was published in 1827. 

[A good life of Venables is given in a note to 
the Discourse of the Civil War in Lancashire, 
edited by W. Beaumont (Olietlmm Soo.), 1884, 
pp. 97-100; Some Account of General Robert 
Venables (Chatham Miseel. vol.iv. 1871); Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser.v. 120; Ormerod’sCheshire, 
i. 658; Utters of Venables am printed iu the 
Thurloe State Papers and in Carte’s Collection 
of Original Letters, 1789. Narratives of the 
Jamaica Expedition are printed in Leonard 
Howard’s Original Letters, 1753, pp. 1-21; the 
Harleiau Miscellany, od. Park, Hi. 610; Gran¬ 
ville Penn's Life of Sir William Penn, 1833, ii. 
28-132; Loog’s Hist, of Jamaica, 1774; Bur¬ 
chett’s Complete Hist, of the most remarkable 
Transactions nL Sea, 1720.) O. H. I* 1 . 

VENDIGAID, OADWALADR (d. 
0641’), king of the Britons. [See Oadwa- 

LABB.j 

VENDRAMINI, GIOVANNI (1769- 
1839), engraver, was born at Roncade, near 
Bossauo, Italy, in 1769, and at the age of 
nineteen came to England and placed him¬ 
self under Bartolozzi, one of whose ablest 
pupils he became, and to whose house at 
Fulham he succeeded in 1802. Among his 
early works, which are all in the supple 
style, ore ‘ St. John the Baptist,’ after Ra¬ 
phael; five of the set of ‘Cries of London,’ 
after Wheatley; and ‘ The Power of Love,’ 
after D. Pellegrini. About 1802 he became 
associated with Sir Robert Her Porter [q. v.] r 
whose panoramic pictures of the ‘ Storming 
of Seringapatam,' ‘ The Passage of the Alps 
by the Russians under Suwarrow,’ and the 
‘Death of Sir Ralph Ahercromby,’ he en- 
raved on a large scale between 1802 and 
805. At the same period he engraved 
Porter’s ‘ Twenty-six IUgstratiops to Ana- 
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creon.’ In 1806 Vendramini went to Russia, 
and was for two years in the employment of 
the czar, by whom his work was so much 
a dmir ed that, when he desired to leave, he 
was unable to obtain the neoessary permis¬ 
sion, and was obliged to effect his escape in 
disguise. After his return to England ha pro¬ 
duced many fine plates, both in stipple and 
line, chiefly from pictures by the old masters, 
including ‘ Lada/ after Leonardo da Vinci; 
‘Vision of Saint Catherine,’ after Paul 
Veronese; ‘St. Sebastian,’ after Spognoletto; 
and ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ from the picture 
by Sobastiano del Piombo now in the Na¬ 
tional Qallery. He died at his house in 
Regent Stroet, London, on 8 Feb. 18S9. 
Vendramini married an Englishwoman of 
Portuguese origin, by whom he had two 
daughters. 

Fniironsoo Vairoiuamri (^.1820), an en¬ 
graver who was contemporary with Giovauni, 
and probably his brother, appears to have 
followed him to Russia and there settled. 
He practised both in stipple and line, and 
became a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Ht. Petersburg. Ilis finost and best 
known plate is the ‘ Heath, of Peter J^artyr,’ 
after Titian. 

[Gant. Mag. 1880, i. 325; Bryan’s Diot. of 
Painters and Engravers, ed, Armstrong; Andre- 
ssn’s Hiinilbucli fur Kupl'erarichbnmmler.] 

F. M. O’D. 

VENN, HENRY (1726-1797), evangeli¬ 
cal divine, third son of Richard Venn [q, y.J 
was bom atBames, Surrey, on 2 March 1724- 
1726. IIo was admitted at St. Jobn's College, 
Cambridge, in June 1742, but soon migrated 
to Jesus College, having been appointed to a 
Rustat scholarship there. lie graduated B, A. 
in honours, 1746-0, and M.A. 1749. He was 
nominated by William Battie [q. v.] in 1747 
to the university scholarship which Battie 
had just founded, and was elected to a 
fellowship at Queens’ College on 30 March 
1749, whichheheld till his marriage in 1767. 
He was ordained deacon in June 1747, and 
priest in J line 1749, aud for some time served 
as curate at Barton, Cambridgeshire, and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood. In 1760 
he left Cambridge and went as curate to 
Adam Langley, who held the livings of St. 
Matthew, Friday Street, and West Horsley, 
Surrey. In these years he changed lus 
father's high-church principles for others of 
an evangelical character.. In 1768 he was 
elected- leoturor of St. Swithun’s, Loudon 
Stone. In 1764 he aooepled the cuvaoy of 
Clapham, where he commenced a lifelong 
friendship with John Thornton and others of 
his family [see under Tkobnton, 1-IhnryL 
|a 1769 ho became view of H.udderaM<|, 


During the twelve years that he remained 
there he produced a profound impression by 
his piety and earnestness (see Life, pp. 88- 
47). In 1771, being completely broken down 
in health by his exhausting labours, he ac¬ 
cepted the small living of Yelling, Hunting¬ 
donshire, about twelve milesfromCambridge, 
which he held till his death. 

Venn is commonly spoken of as a Cal¬ 
vinist,but his opinions were far from extreme, 
and he had a strong dislike to thiB and other 
party names. Ilis disposition, far from being 
gloomy, was remarkably cheerful and happy. 
The letters published in his ‘Life’ were 
naturally selected for their devotional cha¬ 
racter, but his large unpublished correspon¬ 
dence shows a mind of much natural shrewd¬ 
ness, playfulness, and affection. The singular 
charm of his conversation was admitted by 
all who met him. As one of the prominent 
leaders of the evangelical revival in the 
church of England, he became widely known, 
by his labours an a preacher, by his writings, 
and, in later years, by his large correspon¬ 
dence and his strong personal iniluenco on 
many young men who used to visit lxim from 
Cambridge. Among these were Charles 
Simeon Jq. v.], William Farish [q. v.], and 
Joseph Jowett [q. v] His most popular work 
was the ‘ Oompleal Duty of Man.’ The title 
was doubtless suggested by the well-known 
‘ Whole Duty,’ but the views expounded 
were widely different. It had a very large 
circulation. The first edition was published 
in 1703, and many subsequent editions fol¬ 
lowed. 

Venn diodat Clapham, where his son was 
rector, on 24 June 1797, and was buried in 
the old churchyard, 

He married twice: first at Clapham, on 
10 May 1767, Idling (d. 1707), daughter of 
ThonuwBisbop, miiustorof the Tower church, 
Ipswich, by whom he had one son, John (see 
below), and four daughters. Of these, the 
eldest, Eling, married Mr, Charles Elliott, 
and was the mother of Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q. v,] and Lienry Venn Elliott [q.v.] 
IIo married, secondly, in Julv 1771, a widow, 
Catherine Sm i th, da lighter of JameB Ascough, 
vicar of Ilighworth, Wiltshire. 

Venn’s other works were i 1. ‘A Volume 
of Sermons,’ 1769, 2. ‘Tho Examination 
of Dr. Priestley’s Free Address on the Lord’s 
Supper,’ 1709. 8, ‘Mistakes in Religion 
exposed: an Essay on the Prophet Zachanas,’ 
1774. 4. ‘ Memoirs of Sir John Barnard, 
Mayor of London,’ 1786; and a number of 
separate sermons, one of these beingpreached 
at Bath on the death of George Whitefield, 
as ' a token of respect.’ 

There are two portraits of him is posses- 
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sion of the family, one of them by John 
Bussell (1746-1800 ) [q. v.] 

His son, John Venn (1769-1818), a central 
figure of the group of religious philan¬ 
thropists known as tue 1 Clapham sect,’ was 
born at Clapham while his father was curate 
there, on 91 larch1769. He entered at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1781, and M.A. in 1784. lie was rector 
of Little Dunham, Norfolk, from 1783 to 
179:1, and rector of Clapham from 1792 to 
his death. He was one of the original 
founders of the Church Missionary Society 
in 1797, and was an active paiticipator in 
the labours’.of his friends in the suppression 
of the slave trado and other philanthropic 
eiforts. He died at Clapham on 1 July 1813. 
He married first, at Trinity Church, Hull, on 
22 Oct. 1789, Catherine, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam King, merchant, of Hull. By her he 
had Henry Venn (1790-1873) [q. v.] and 
John, for many years vicar of St. Peter's, 
Hereford; also five daughters, of whom Jane, 
the second, married James (afterwards Sir 
James) Stephen [q. vj, and was mother of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.] and of 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Ho married, secondly, 
on 26 Aug. 1812, Frances, daughter of John 
Turton, esq, of Clapham. A volume of his 
sermons was published after his death. 

[Venn's Life was commenced by lus son John, 
and completed, with a selection of his letters, by 
his grandbon Henry in 1834. Soo also Sir Janies 
Stephen’s account of the Clapham Sect in his 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, and Notes 
and Queries, 9th ser. iv. 4.] J, V. 

VENN, HENRY (1790-1878), divine, 
son of John Venn, rector of Clapham, and 
grandson of Henry Venn (1726-1797) [q. v J, 
was horn at Clapham on 10 Fob. 1790, lie 
matriculated from Queens’ College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1814, graduated B.A, as nineteenth 
wrangler in 1818, and was elected a fellow of 
that collogein January 1819. He graduated 
M.A. in 1821 and B.D. in 1828. He was or¬ 
dained deacon of Ely in 1819, and priest in 
1820, and soon afterwards took the ouracy of 
St. Dunstan-in-tho-West. In practice it was 
a Bole charge, and he remained there four 
yearn. He returned to Camhridgo in 1824, 
where he was actively engaged as a locturer, 
and afterwards as a tutor. He was proctor 
in 1826, and for a short time evening lec¬ 
turer at St. Mary’s. In 1820 he was ap¬ 
pointed by an old friend of his family, named 
Wilberforce, to the incumbency of Drypool, 
Hull. He resigned his fellowship in 1829 
on his marriage. In 1884 he accepted the 
living of St. John’s, Holloway, in the gift, of 
Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington, which he 


held twelve years. He was appointed a pre¬ 
bendary of S‘t. Paul’s Cathedral in 1846, 

He resigned St. John’s in 1846, in order 
to devote himself entirely to the work of the 
Church Missionary Society. He acted as 
honorary secretary for thirty-two years, from 
1841 to 1873, ana it is with this society— 
his connection with which was hereditary, 
his father having beon one of the founders 
in 1797—that his name will always he as¬ 
sociated. Ilis remarkable gifts of organisa¬ 
tion, discrimination of diameter, and sound 
and rapid judgment, made him for many 
years the’leading spirit in the counsels of 
the society. When he first undertook the 
work there were 107 European and nine native 
clergy employed by the society. When he 
died m 1878 those numbers had risen to 230 
and 148 respectively. During his tenure of 
office no fewer than 498 clergymen were sent 
abiond. All of them passed under his per¬ 
sonal inspect ion, and with most of them he as 
secretary maintained a regular corruepond- 
ence. lie was largely concerned in tlio esta¬ 
blishment of eight or nino bishoprics for the 
more efficient superintendence of tho mis¬ 
sionary clergy, and was generally consulted 
in the appointments made. With a view 
to checking the slave trade on the west coast 
of Africa, and for the usoful employment of 
native converts, he spout much time in de¬ 
veloping the trado in the natural products 
of the country. Ho had young negroes sent 
to England in order Lo learn unproved methods 
of preparation of cotton, palm oil, and other 
articles of trade; and he paid repeated visits 
to friends at Manchester engaged in the 
cotton industry. 

In his lateryeors liis position as a recognised 
leader of the evangelical body in the church 
of England was acknowledged by his being 
plaeod on the two royal commissions com¬ 
monly known os the 1 clerical subscription ’ and 
the ‘ ritual commissions.’ Ho died at Mort- 
lnke, Surrey, whero he had resided for twelve 
years, on 13 Jan. 1873, and was buriod in the 
churchyard of that parish. On 21 Jan. 1829 
he was married to Martha, fourth daughter 
of Nicholas Sykes of Swanland, near Hull. 

His incessant correspondence loft little 
leisure for literary work, beyond occasional 
sermons and pamphlets upon the principal 
questions arising in his professional work. 
Among these may he mentioned ‘Colonial 
Church Legislation,’ 1860; ‘ lord Langdale 
and the Gorham Judgment,’ 1863 ; ‘ Retro¬ 
spect and Prospect of the Operations of the 
Church Missionary Society,’1806, 

Ilis only substantive works were the ‘Life 
and Letters of Henry Venn’ (his grand¬ 
father), first published in 1834; and his 
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• Missionary Life of Xavier,’ 1806, an attempt 
to construct the life of the famous saint 
entirely from his own letters, 

There is a portrait of him, by George 
Richmond, in the committee-room of the 
Church Missionary Society, and a marble 
relief in the crypt of St. Paul’s. 

[Venn's Life, principally written by the Rev. 
W. Knight, his fellow-secrotary, 1880; family 
knowledge.] J. V. 

VENN, JOHN (1580-1650), regicide, 
was second son of Simon Venn of Lydiard 
St. Lawrence, Somerset, where he was bap¬ 
tised on 8 April 1586. He sprang from an 
old yeoman stock which may he traced back 
thither to the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, He was apprenticed in the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, 8 June 1602, and admitted 
to the freedom of the company, 27 Aug. 1010. 
He served as warden of his company in 
1040-1, but was excused the mastership in 
1048, being then in parliament. lie belonged 
to the Artillery Company, and became ■ cap¬ 
tain serjeant major’ in 1G36, whence his 
early title of Captain Venn. lie seems to 
have been always a substantial citizen, con¬ 
trary to the royalist statements (Nonui, 
Lives of the English Regicides ; Universal 
Mag. December 1751). Ho was one of the 
original members of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company enumerated in the royal charter 
of 4 March 1628-9; attended their meetings 
while these were held in England, and is 
mentioned is a stockholder in 1044 {Records 
of Massachusetts, vol. i., Boston, 1868). 
According to Hutchinson ( History of the 
Colony of Massachusetts , i. 18, Boston, 1764), 
he had intondad at one lima himself going 
to New England. At homo ho was engaged 
in the Bilk and wool trade with the west of 
England and Ireland, being ono of the mer¬ 
chants who complained in a petition that 
their visits to the fairs at Exeter and Bristol 
were forbiddon by the local magistrates from 
fear of the plague (Cal. State Papers, 1 May 
1037). Ho was elected a burgoBS for the 
city of London in 1640, and began at once 
to take a prominent part on the side of the 
parliament. Ho was accused on 2 Dec, 1041 
of fomenting the gathering of armed citizens 
in tho neighbourhood of the House of Com¬ 
mons, by saying in a shop in Cheapside, 
< You must go to the parliament with your 
swords, for that party which is heat for the 
commonwealth is like to be over-voted.’ 
Ilia defence is given in a brief pamplilot, ‘ A 
True Relation of the most wise and worthy 
Speech made by Captain Venn to the appren¬ 
tices of London who rose in Cheapside, upon 
the Combustion at Westminster ,. .’(29 Deo, 
von. xx. 


1041). He was one of six membera who, 
together with those charged with treason, 
were excepted from the king's pardon on 
17 June 1642. He shortly after appears as 
a colonel of foot in the parliamentary army, 
and took part in the fight by "Worcester on 
23 Sept. 1612. In an account in a letter 
(Cal. State Papers) ho is said to have been 
in command ot a party of horse there, em¬ 
ployed in guarding the passages of tho 
Severn, lie was sent on 28 Oct. 1042 to 
take possession of Windsor Castle, where he 
remained as governor till Juno 1646. In 
this capacity he showed himself harsh and 
fanatical. He plundered the chapel of 
St. George, destroyed tho furniture and deco¬ 
rations of the choir, and expellod tho canons 
(Txann and Davib, Annals of Windsor, 
1858). A letter from him, refusing to 
allow any kind of religious service over the 
body of one of his prisoners, is givon in 
Malcolm's ‘Anecdotes of Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of Loudon ’ (i. 206). In his military 
capacity he was vigorous and successful. 
"While in command at Windsor ho repelled, 
on 7 Nov. 1642, a sharp attack by Prince 
Rupert, who for a time succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing mastery of the town. * Colonel Venn 
behaved himself very bravely, to the wonder 
and amazement of the beholders' ( A Most 
famous Victory obtained by that valiant re¬ 
ligious Gentleman, Colonel Venn, against 
Prince Robert . . . London, 1642). Another 
contemporary account says: ‘ Colonel Venn’s 
dragooners have done of late very good ser- 
vico. His name is grown so terrible to the 
cavaliers that for tear of him they have 
taken up tho bridge at Staines ’ ( A True Re¬ 
lation of two merchants of London who were 
taken prisoners by the Cavaliers, London, 
16 42), 

By 8 April 1040 Venn was in command at 
Northampton, whoneo ho was ordered to 
send recruits for the attack on Woodstock. 
Por these servicos he rocoived the thanks of 
parliament on 20 April 1040. For the next 
few years he resided in or near Hammer¬ 
smith, but was constantly at Westminster, 
where lie was ofton in attendance as a 
member of the army committee of the 
House of Commons. A grant of 4,0004 had 
beou made to him by parliament on 8 March 
1047-8, principally for his outlay aud other 
expenses at Windsor. This he was to re- 
ceivo out of the estates of papists and de¬ 
linquents discovered by him. lie was 
appointed ‘ troasuror of petty emptions’ on 
14 Aug. 1049. 

Venn was nominated a commissioner for 
the trial of the king, ne was present at all 
but two of the siftings of the commission, 
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and his name and seal are affixed to tlie 
death-warrant. At one time he was much 
under the influence of Christopher Love 
[q. v.], who had been chaplain in his regi¬ 
ment, and lived in his house at Windsor ; he 
used to attend his preaching at St. Anne’s, 
Aldersgate, and when he was no longer able 
to attend had his sermons taken down 
and sent to him. lie died on 28 June 10.10 
(Smith, Obituary ). Bate says that he was 
found dead in his bed in the morning, an 
account which is confirmed by his daughter's 
diary, and which probably gave rise to the 
royalist report that he committed suicide. 
It was referred to the committee of the army 
on 8 July 1650, ‘ to consider of soma recom- 
pence to be given for the faithful service of 
John Venn.’ His will was proved in Lon¬ 
don on 1 July 1660. Besides a small family 
estate at Lydiard, he left lands in several 
parts of England. He was attainted after 
the Kestoiation, 29 Aug. 1060, and it is said 
that his estates were forfeited. 

He married twice : fixst, Mary, daughter 
of a city merchant named Neville, who was 
buried at All Hallows on 1 Aug. 1625; 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of John Lang¬ 
ley of Colchester, and widow of John Scar- 
horrow. In the license, dated 13 Feb. 1G25-C, 
he is described as a silkman of All Hallows, 
Hread Street, By his first wife he had a son 
Thomas, ‘ Captain Venn,’ who was author of 
a work on 1 Military Discipline,’ 1672, and 
was afterwards mayor of Bridgwater. By 
liia second wife he had a sou John, and a 
daughter Anne, whose diary was published 
iu 1658 under the title of ‘A Wise Vir- 
in’s Lamp burning.’ Several ol her children 
ied in infancy. His widow, Margaret, not 
long after his death married a Mr. Wells 
( P Thomas Weld, editor of his daughter’s 
aiary ), a minister. There were many subse¬ 
quent petitions from her to the liouse of 
Commons (Cal. State Papers) fur arrears 
due to Colonel Venn. 

llis namesake, John Venn (1847-1687), 
son of his first cousin, Simon Venn of Ly- 
diard 3t. Lawrence, was master of Balliul 
College from 1678 to 1687, and vice-chan¬ 
cellor of Oxford in 1680-7. 

[Calendars of State Papers and of the Com¬ 
mittee for Compounding; House of Commons 
Journals; Georgs Bate’s Lives, Actions, aud 
Execution of the primo Actors ... of that 
horrid murder ... of King Charles . . Lon¬ 
don, 1881—a brief but much inure trustworthy 
account than the one by Nuble in his Lives of 
the Regicides; Motes aud Queries, Oth flor. iv, 4, 
Venn entered his pedigree in the Heralds' Visi¬ 
tation of Loudon (1633-4), as his son Thomas 
did in 1072.] J. V. 


VENN, RICHARD (1691 r 1740), divine, 
horn at Holbcton, Devonshire, on 7 Jan. 
1690-1, was eldest and only surviving son 
of Dennis Venn, vicar of Holbeton, him¬ 
self the third in a direct line of clerical 
ancestors who graduated from Exeter Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and held livings in Devonshire. 
He entered at Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, 1709, with a scholarship from Blun¬ 
dell's school, Tiverton, and graduated B.A, 
in 1712-13, and M.A. in 1716. lie soon 
went to London, whore he was probably 
curate to Thomas Bennet (1078-1728) [q. v.] 
lie became rector of St. Anrholin’s in 1725, 
and was also weekday preacher there, 
preachor at Paul’s Cross, and clerk of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. lie acquired the repu¬ 
tation of a learned divine of strong high- 
church views, and formed close friendships 
with Francis Hare (q. v.], bishop of Chi¬ 
chester, Edmund Gibson [q. v.], bishop of 
London, and many of the lending London 
clergy. He is best known by his opposition 
to the appointment of Thomas Bundle [q. v.] 
to the bishopric of Gloucester in 1734, 
from the belief that Ruudle held deisticnl 
opinions. The affair caused much public 
ferment, and government, finally appointed 
Itundle to the bishopric of Derry m Ire¬ 
land (Whibton, Memoirs, p. 229; Letters 
by several Eminent Persuns deceased, Lon¬ 
don, 1782, ii. 35). During tlio contro¬ 
versy Venn was vigorously attacked by 
Arthur Ashley Sykes [q. y.t who wrote 
under the title of ‘A Gentleman of the 
Temple.' 

Venn died on 16 Fob. 1739-40, and was 
buried at St. Antliolin’s. He inurriod (li¬ 
cense dated 2 Nov. 1716) Mary Annalaabella 
Mavgarefta Beatrix ( d. 1762), only surviving 
child of John Ashton [q. v.l, and god-duugh- 
t er of James ITs queen. Her father was exe¬ 
cuted in 1691 for complicity in a Jacobite 
lot. By her Venn had three sons and a 
nughter. Of his sons, Edward graduated 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, and became a phy¬ 
sician at Ipswich ; Richard was in business 
in London; and Henry is separately noticed. 
The daughter, Mary.marriea William James 
Gam bier of Camberwell. Avolume ofVenn's 
miscellaneous writings was published by his 
widow in 1740, under the title 1 Tracts and 
Sermons.’ 

[Principally from manuscript Paroutalia, com- 
municated by his son Henry, and written by bis 
grandson, John.] J, V. 

VENNAR or VENNARD, RICHARD 
(d. 1616 P), author, was the younger son 
of John Vennar of Salisbury, a commis¬ 
sioner of the peace. He was educated by 
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Adam Hill [q. v.], prebendary and succentor 
of Salisbury Cathedral, proceeding about 
1672 to Balliol Colloge, Oxford, where ho 
Studied for two years as a fellow commoner. 
He crossed to France towards the close of 
1674, visited the court of Henri III, and 
procured letters of commendation to the 
emperor, Maximilian II. After some stay 
in Germany he returned home, and became 
a member of Barnard's Inn, He was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn on 10 June 1681, receiving 
the privileges of a special admission on 26 July 
1687 (Records of Lincoln’s Inn, 1806, i. 98). 
On the death of his father he found himself 
involved in a lawsuit with the husband of 
his elder brother’s widow for tho possession 
of his patrimonial estates, and was ultiraat ely 
compelled to take a younger brother's portion. 
In 1600 he proceeded to Scotland, and in¬ 
judiciously solicited the intervention of 
James VI with the lords of the council. 
He had a favourable reception, and com- 

E osed a thanksgiving for the delivery of James 
■om tho Gowrie conspiracy, which was pre¬ 
sented to the king. If is good reception 

aroused Elizabeth's anger, and on his return 
to England he was promptly arrested and 
imprisonod for a short time ‘ as a dangerous 
member to the state.’ In 1601 appeared ‘ The 
Bight Way to Ileaven: and the true tosti- 
monie of a faithfull and loyall subject. Com¬ 
piled by Richard Vennarcl of Lincolnos Inno. 
Printed by Thomas Este,’ London, 4to, a 
work of a religious cliaraclor, but abounding 
in adulation of Queen Elizabeth. The first 
part was reprinted in the following yoar 
with several alterations and additions, with 
the title, ‘The Bight Way to Heauen, and 
a good presedent for Lawyers and all other 
good Christians.’ Itwasreprint sdinNiehols’s 
‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ’ (iii. 632-43). 
An undated reprint of the second part,‘The 
True Testimonie,’ is preserved in the Bridg¬ 
water Library. It is prefaced by a dedica¬ 
tion to James I, and contains athanksgiving 
for tho deliverance of the kingdom from the 
gunpowder plot (OoLLUm, Cat. of Bridgwater 
Libr. p. 321). Not realising much by the 
sole, Vennar, who hnd in contemplation a 
second journey to Scotland, proclaimed his 
intention of rcpresentingEngland's triumphs 
over Spuin in a masque entitled ‘ Englands 
Toy.’ The broadside of the plot is in posses¬ 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries, and has 
been reprintud in their ‘ Miscellanies ’ (x. 
196). lie announced that it would be re¬ 
presented at the Swan on 6 Nov. 1602, and 
a large company, including many noblemen, 
assembled to witness it. After talcing the 
entrance money, however, Vennar disap¬ 
peared, and the audience revenged them- | 


selves by breaking up the furniture. Vennar 
kimsolf statos that he was arrested by bailiffs 
when the masque was about to begin, but 
Chamberlain relates that he fled on horse¬ 
back, was pursued, captured, and brought be¬ 
fore Sir John Popharn, who treated the affair 
ns a jest, and bound him over in five pounds to 
appear at the sessi ons (Ciiame cfiLAin, Letters, 
Camden Soc. p. 103; IIazlitt, Shakespeare 
Jest Books, 1864, i. 146). The opisodo caused 
much amusement. Vennar was universally 
regarded as an impostor and dubbed ‘ Eng¬ 
land’s Joy,’ a name which gave him peculiar 
annoyance. In 1614 he wroto a vehement 
protest, entitled ‘An Apology: written by 
Richard Vennar of Lincolneslnne, abusively 
called Englands Joy. To represse the con¬ 
tagious ruptures of the infected multitude. 

. . . London. Printed by Nicholas Okes,’ 
The work is divided into two parts, of which 
the first is autobiographical, and the second 
relates Vennar’s exertions to obtain the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in Eng¬ 
land. The only perfect copy extant is in 
the British Museum Library, but it has been 
reprinted in Collier’s ‘Illustrations of Old 
English Literature’ (vol. iii.) Collier inaccu¬ 
rately clainiB that it is the ‘ oldest piece of 
prose’ autobiography’ in English. Several 
allusions to ‘ England’s Joy ’ occur in con¬ 
temporary lit erature, particularly in Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Love Restored’ (1610-11), in his 
‘ Masque of Augures ’ (1022), and in Sir John 
Suckling’s comedy, ‘The Goblins’ (1646). 
A poem entitled ‘ Englands Joy,' commemo¬ 
rating the defeat of the Irish in 1600 under 
Hugh O'Neill, second earl of Tyrone [q. v.], 
by R, V., published without dato, place, or 
printer’s name, is sometimes attributed to 
Vennar, but may quite as well be the 
work of Richard Rowlands alias Verstcgen 
[q. v.l 

In 1006 Vennar was arrested on suspicion 
of an intention to defraud Sir John Spencer 
of 600 1. on pretence of preparing a masque 
under the patronage of Sir John Watts 
[q. v.], the lord mayor. After that he 
avoided London, and lived chiefly in Essex 
and Rent. In spite of the exertions on be¬ 
half of debtors of which he speaks in his 
‘Apology,’ Vennar himself perished before 
1017 in ‘the black hole’ of Wood Street 
counter, in t he most abject misery, the victim 
of his keeper's resentment (Fumron, Cmpters 
Commonwealth, 1(317, p. 04). Taylor in his 
‘ Oast over the Water. , , . Given gratis to 
William Fennor, the Rimer,’ 1016, accused 
one Fennor of passing off as his own some 
manuscripts in reality written by 
Poor old Vennor, that pUino dealing man. 

Who acted Englands Ioy first at the Swan. 

r 2 
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Fennor's theft was probably committed 
while Vennar was confined in Wood Street 
counter. 

[Vennar’s Works; Corser's Colloetanoa (Ohot- 
ham See,), v. 328-32 ; Fleay’s English Drama, 
ii. 265; Ritson’s Bihliogr. Poetica, p. 380; 
Collior’s Hist, of Dram. Poetry, iii. 321,405; 
Collier’s Bibliogr. Catalogue, ii. 466-9; Nichols's 
Progr. of James X, ii. 398, iii. 139; Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, 1780, x, 72; Hazlitt's 
Handbook; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, 1st 
ser.; Manningham’s Diary (Camden Soc,), pp. 
82, 93.1 E- L 

VENNER, THOMAS (d. 1061), plotter, 
a cooper by trade, was admitted a freeman 
of Massachusetts in March 1837-8 (WlN- 
thbop, Hist, of Massachusetts, ed. 186S, ii. 
448). He returned to England, and became 
one of the preachers of the Fifth-monarchy 
men (Thtjuloi, y. 272). In April 1687 the Pro¬ 
tector’s government discovered a plot headed 
by him for a rising of Fifth-monarchy men 
in London. A declaration meant to be pub¬ 
lished by the insurrectionists, and their 
standard bearing a Ted lion couchant, with 
the motto ‘ Who shall rouse him up?’ were 
seized, and exhibited to the parliament by 
Secretary Thurloe ( Commons' Journals, vil. 
821; Luntow, Memoirs, od. 1894, ii. 88). 
In Thurloe's narrative to the house ho said: 

‘ The chief and leader of them is one Venner, 
that was a wine cooper, and about two years 
since had a place in the Tower, from whence 
he was removed, being observed tobe afellow 
of desperate and bloody spirit, and was sus¬ 
pected to have designs to blow up the Tower 
with powder. . . . He had also spake at the 
same time very desperate words concerning 
the murdering of his Highness' (Thehloe, 
vi. 163,185). On 9 April Venner was sent 
to the Tower, and he was still in confinement 
there in February 1669 [ib. vi, 188, vii. 698). 

When released he returned to his old trade 
of preaching, and on tho night of 6 Jan. 1661, 
after exhorting his adherents in their meet¬ 
ing-house in Coleman Street, set forth with 
about fifty men to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment and set up the Fifth monarchy. Their 
watchword was ‘The King Jesus, and the 
heads upon the gates.’ After a skirmish 
with the trained bands in the city they re¬ 
tired to Highgate, and thonce to Caen Wood. 
On 9 Jan, they appeared again in the city, 
and those who were not killed wore cap¬ 
tured by the king’s guards in Wood Street, 
after a very sharp fight (Kenret, Register, 
pp. 364,366; Baker, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, 
p.766; Peeks, Diary, 10 Jan. 1061; Mac¬ 
Kinnon, Coldstream Guards, i. 98). The 
prisoners were tried on 17 Jan. at the Old 
Bailey, before Chief-justice Foster and Ven¬ 


ner was hanged and quartered before his 
meeting-house in Coleman Street on 19 Jan. 
(Somers Tracts, ed. Soott, vii. 812; State 
Trials, vi. 106; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, p. 471). 

A portrait of Venner is given in Pagitt’s 
' Heresiography,’1662. 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.) 

O. H. F. 

VENNER, TOBIAS (1677-1660), medi- 
cal writer, was born ‘of honest parents’ at 
Petherton, Somerset, in 1677. lie matricu¬ 
lated from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 16 May 
1696, graduated B.A. on 1 Feb. 1698-9, and 
M.A. on 7 July 1603. Ho then returned to 
Petherton, where he established himself in 
practice as a physician. On 31 March 1013 
he gradualea M.B. and M.D. at Oxford, 
having obtained a certificate from the rogius 
professor of medicine that ho was fit for 
these degrees, a dispensation for non-atten¬ 
dance on the professor’s lectures, and a grace 
in convocation which relieved him of the 
necessity of waiting over four congregations 
for the degrees (11 eg. Unio. O.von. ii. i. 84, 
126,126, 128). He subsequently extended 
his practice to Bridgewator and Bath, where 
he resided during tho spring and autumn, 
the seasons for visitors in quest of the 
Bath waters, which Venner did much to 
popularise. In 1620 he published his first 
hook, ‘Via Recta ad Vitam Longarn; or 
a Plaine Philoeophicall Discourse of the 
Nature, Faculties, and Effects of all such 
things as by way of Nourishments and Die- 
toticall Observations made for the Preserve^ 
tion of Hoailh , . . with tho true use of our 
Bathes of Bathe ’ (London, 4to). The dedi¬ 
cation to Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, was 
changed in the second edition (London, 
1622, 4to) to one lo Prince Charles; other 
editions appeared in 1628, 1638,1650, and 
1660, all published in quarto in London. The 
treatise on the 'Bathes of Bath’ was issued 
separately in 1628 with a dedication to 
Henrietta Maria, and reprinted in the ‘ Har- 
leian Miscellany ’ (1744, vol. ii.) A second 
arL of the ‘ Via Recta ’ was published (Lon- 
on, 1623, 4to), ‘wherein the true uso of 
sleeps, exercise, excretions, and perturba¬ 
tions is, with their effects, diseussod.’ 

To these works Venner is said to have 
owed his large practice at Bath. He fol¬ 
lowed them up in 1021 with ‘ A Briefe and 
Accurate Treatise concerning the taking of 
the Fume of Tobacco, which vory many in 
these daves doe too tot) [aib] licentiously 
use . . .' (London, 4to); reprinted with the 
‘ Via Recta ’ in 1038,1660, and 1080, It is 
interesting as showing the prevalence of 
tobacco-smoking as early as 1621; Venner 
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upbraids those who * cannot travel without 
a tobacco-pipe at their mouth,’ and who 
smoke between the courses at meals. Ven- 
ner died at Bath on 27 March 3660, and was 
buried in the south aisle of St. Peter’s 
Church, whore a * massie monument of free¬ 
stone,' with an effigy, was erected to his 
memory (cf. Pepys, jD iary, ed. Bvaybi-ooke 
iv. 471;. ‘ lie lived to see both his wives 
and all his children die before him, and left 
his estate to tho relations by his second wife, 
now in Bath’ (Qvihots:,L ives and Characters 
of the Physicians of Bath, 1676, pp. 108-73), 
Two sons, John and Tobias, graduated in 
medicine nt Oxford (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714 i Gardiner, Ilea, of Wadham. 
i. 62). A portrait, engraved by Faithorne, 
dated 1660, ‘total, sure85,’ is prefixed to tho 
1660 edition of tho ‘ Via Recta.’ 

[Authorities cited; Addit. MB. 5520, f. 280; 
Wood’s Athena! Oxon. ed. Bliss, ti. 401-2 ; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist. iii. 89; John Wood's 
Description of Bath, 1749; Joseph Hunter's 
Connection of Bath with tho Literature and 
Science of England, 1853, pp. 15, 79; Fnir- 
holt's Tobacco and its Associations, 1869, p. 107; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 160U-1714.J A. F. P. 

VENNING, JOHN (1776-1858), philan¬ 
thropist, horn at Totnos, Devonshire, on 
20 May 1776, was the son of Walter Ven¬ 
ning, a merchant, bv his wife Mary Ann. 
He was educated at Tobies grammar school, 
and at the ago of fourteen was put into the 
counting-house of Messrs. Jackson & do., a 
firm of Russia merchants in London. He 
went to St. Petersburg in 1793, and made for 
himsolf a lugli position there as a merchant. 
His interest in the condition of Russian 
prisons was aroused by his brother, Walter 
Vanning [q, v.Land in 1819, on the founda- 
dation of the St. Petersburg Society for the 
Improvement of Prisons, be bocamo treasurer. 
After bis brother’s death (1821) he threw him¬ 
self with great energy into this branch of 
philanthropic work, visiting the prisons of 
Sweden, Germany, Franco, and England, and 
making reports and suggestions, which ho 
laid, with some success, before the imporial 
government. Ho had much personal inter¬ 
course with tho czars Alexander I and Nicho¬ 
las I. In addition to prison reforms, ho wns 
able to introduce many needed improvements 
in lunatic asylums. In 1880 he settled in 
Norfolk, whero lie aided in benevolent and 
evangelical work. IIo died at Norwich on 
11 April 1858/ He was married on 18 Sept. 
1806 to tho daughter of James Moybolim, a 
merchant of St. Petersburg. She survived 
Mm and left issue. 

[Miss Henderson’s Memorials of John Ven¬ 
ning, 1882, with portrait.] A. G. 


VENNING, ItALPn (1621 P-3674), 
nonconformist divine, son of Francis and 
Joan Venning, was horn in Devonshire, 
perhaps at King’s Teignton, about 1621. He 
was the first convert of George Hughes [q.v.], 
the puritan vicar of Tavistock (dedication 
of Mysteries and Jtevelations, 2nd ed. 
1649). lie was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he whb admitted 
as a sizar on 1 April 1643, graduated B.A. 
1846, and proceeded M.A. 1050, Ho held 
a lectureship at St. Olavo’s, Southwark, 
where he had a great repute as a preacher of 
charity sermons. Ejected by the Unifor¬ 
mity Act (1662), he became a colloaguo to 
llobert Bragge (1627-1704), pastor of an in¬ 
dependent congregation at Pcwterers’ Dali, 
Lime Street, Fencburch Street, and held this 
charge till his death. He died on 10 March 
1678-4, in his fifty-third year, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. He married 
Hannah, widow of John Cope of London, 
and left a son, and a daughter Hannah ( d . 
7 June 1601). His portrait was engraved 
by Hollar. Of his style, John Edwards 
(1637-1716) [q. vj remarks in ‘The 
Preacher ’ (1705, i. 203): ‘He turns sentences 
up and down, and delights in little cadences 
and chiming of words.’ His works still 
retain popularity ; cheap reprints of some of 
them were issued in 1891. 

IIo published, besides single sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1054 
and 1050 : 1. ‘ Orthodoxe Paradoxes,' 1647, 
12mo; 7th ed. 1667, 16mo. 3, ‘ Mysteries 
and lievelutions,’ 1017, 16mo ; 6th ed. 
1657, 16mo. 3. ‘ The Now Command Re¬ 

new’d,’ 1660, 10ino; 4th ed. 1057, 16mo, 
4. ‘ Milke and Honey,’ 1653, lOmo (added 
is a socond part of No. 1); 3rd ed. 1060, 
16mo. 5. Canaan’s Flowings ’ [1654], 16mo 
(a second part of No.. 4); 3rd ed. 1058,16mo. 

6. ' Things worth thinking on,’ 1665, lGrno. 

7. ‘ Tho Beauty of Holiness,’ 1665, 10mo. 

8. ‘ Sin, tho Plague of Plagues,’ 1009. 8vo. 
Posthumous were 9._ ‘ The Dead yet Spook¬ 
ing, or Mr. Venning’s Living Sayings,’ 
1674, broadsheet. 10. ‘Alarm to Uncon¬ 
verted Sinnera,’ 1675,broadsheet. 11. ‘ Ven¬ 
ning's Remains,’ 1076, 8vo (portrait), ne 
was one of the editors of the ‘ English 
Greek Loxicon,’ 1061, 8vo (the first lexicon 
of New Testament Greek giving tho 
meanings in English); his farewell sormon 
at St. Olave’s is in ‘A Compleat Collec¬ 
tion of Farewell Sermons,’ 1603, 8vo; his 
‘ divine sontenoes ’ are included in ‘ Saints’ 
Memorials,’ 1674, 8vo (portrait). He pre¬ 
faced hooks by William Strong [q. v,], 
Jonathan Hanmev [q. v.], Theopliilus 
Polwhole [q. v.J and John Goodwin [q. v.] 
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* An Elegy ’ on liis death was printed on 
a broadsheet in March 1674, 

[Funeral Sermon, by Braggo, 1671; Funeral 
Sermon, by W. Beernmn, 1674; Wood’s 
Athenoe Oxon. (Bli&s), iii. 082 sq.; Calamy'a 
Account, 1713, pp. 22 sq.; Calamy’a Continua¬ 
tion, 1727, i. 18 ; Granger's Biographical Hist, 
of England, 1779, iii. 32/5; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Oliurchos of Loudon, 1808, i. 210; Dredgo’s 
Few Sheaves of Devon Bibliography, 1880, pp. 
8 sq. (gives a full bibliography); Alford’s 
Abbots of Tavistock, 1891, p, 310; informa¬ 
tion from the records of Emmanuel College, 
per J. B. Peace, esq., from W. M. Venning, 
esq., D.C.L., and from the Rev. H. G. Le Novell; 
there is no trace of his baptism in the parish 
register at Tavistock; that at King’s Teignton 
does not bogin till 1070.] A. G. 

VENNING, WALTER (1781-1821), 
philanthropist, younger brother of John Vow¬ 
ning [q. v.], was horn at Totnas, Devonshire, 
on 15 Nov. 178L. Ho began business life in 
London with an elder brother, William, bub 
in 1700 he joined another brother, John, at 
St. Petersburg, remaining in this connection 
till 1807. In 1810 ho came tinder strong 
religious impressions, which were deepened 
by his mother’s death in 1811; on 6 Sept, 
1811 he joined the congregational church, 
On the formation in 1815 of the Society for 
tho Improvement of Prison Discipline lie 
became an active member, and on returning 
to St. Petersburg in 1817 founded a similar 
society there in 1819. Through Princo Alex¬ 
ander Galitsin he obtained permission Ho 
visit the Russian prisons at all times.’ In 
1818 he visited those of Moscow. He pro¬ 
posed to visit Denmark on a similar errand in 
August 1820, hut was bentan back by 
weathor. lie died at Ms brother's country 
house on 10 Jan. 1821 of typhus, caughtwhile 
visiting a prison at St, Petersburg. Ho was 
buried at St. Petersburg, where a monument 
was erected to Ms memory by tho St. Peters¬ 
burg Society for the Improvement of Prisons. 

[Knill’s Memoir of Waiter Venning, 1822, 
with portrait; Miss Hendorson’s Memorials of 
John Venning, 1882,] A. G. 

VENNOR, HENRY GEORGE (1840- 
1884), Canadian meteorologist, born atMont- 
real on 80 Dec. 1840, was the son of an 
English hardware merchant, a member of 
the firm of Budden & Vennor. He was 
educated at the high school of Montreal, 
and wMle still a schoolboy formed a collec¬ 
tion of snakes and other Canadian reptiles, 
which received an honourable mention at a 

P rovincial exhibition, It is now at the McGill 
iniversity. He graduated at the McGillUni- 
veisity in I860; taking a course of zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy under Sir William 


Dawson, studying engineering and going 
through a course of chemistry in Montreal 
Medical College. After leaving (he univer¬ 
sity in 1860 ho was employed for live years 
in the mercantile firm of Frothingham & 
Workman, devoting his leisure to studying 
tho weather and to making a collection of 
the birds and fossils of Montreal Island. In 
1865 he became temporary assistant to Sir 
William Edmond Logan [q. v.], who was en¬ 
gaged in a geological survey of Canada, and 
with him he spent a season in examining 
Manatoulin Island in Lake Huron. He also 
made on Ms own account a collection of the 
birds frequenting the shores of the lake, which 
ho presented to Queen’s College, Kingston, 
and prepared a list of those that bred there, 
T3 e was placed on the permanent Rtaff of the 
geological survey in 1866. His special field 
in the survey was the Laurentian Moun¬ 
tains. IBs revised classification of the great 
Laurentian system of rocks added greatly to 
his reputation, and in 1870 he was elected a 
member of the Geological Society of London. 
In 1872 he directed attention to the pbos- 
pliato resources of the county of Ottawa, 
where mines have since been worked at a 
large profit. His field of investigation was 
ohnnged in 1875 to the other side of the 
Ottawa in tho country drained by the rivers 
Liovro, Rouge, and Gatineau, which ho traced 
to their sources. 

Vennor devoted much time to tho study 
of meteorology, and in 1877 commenced to 
publish tho ‘ Vennor Almanac.’ He at once 
commanded attention by accurately pre¬ 
dicting the character of tho succeeding 
winter, and his almanac is said to have 
attained a larger circulation than any pre¬ 
vious publication of the diameter tn the 
world. For many years he made an especial 
study of the character and course of storms, 
and was able 1,o deduce definite theories on 
the subject. About 1882 be supplemented, 
his almanac by tho ‘ Monthly Bulletin.’ In 
1881 ho resigned his post on the survoy, and 
established a mining agency at Montreal. 

He died unmarried at Montreal on 8 June 
1884. A fter his death Ms ‘ Almanac ’ was 
continued by Walter Smith. 

He was the author of ‘Our Birds of 
Prey j or the Eagles, Hawks, and Owls of 
Canada ’ (Montreal, L870, 4to), a work of 
great value, the result of wide rending and 
personal observation, ne also contributed 
to the ‘Canadian Naturalist’ and to the 
‘ British American Magazine/ as well as to 
the Montreal ‘ Witness.’ 

[Morgan’s Dominion Annual Register, Mont¬ 
real, 1884; Appleton’s Oyoloptedia of American 
Biography.] ID. I, O. 
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VENTRIS, Sib PEYTON (1645-1691), 
judge, eldest surviving Bon of Edward Ven¬ 
tris, barrister-at-law, of Gray's Inn and 
Granhams, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire 
(a scion of a Bedfordshire family of some 
antiquity), byMary, daughter of John Breuse 
of Wenhara Hall, Suffolk, was bom at 
Wenkam Ilall in November 1046. ITo was 
admitted on 3 Feb, 1653-4 a member of the 
Middle Temple, where he was called to tlio 
bar on 2 June 1661. Failing to secure a 
practice, he devoted himself to reporting (see 
infra). In 1681 ho was one of throe com¬ 
missioners for executing the office of high 
steward of Ipswich, for which borough ho 
was returned to the Convention parliament 
on 12 Jan. 1688-0, lie vaeatud the seat the 
same year, on being raised to the bench of 
the common pleas (4 May), having previously 
(2 May) boon sworn soijeant-at-Jnw, On 
1 Oct. following he was lenightod at 'White¬ 
hall. As nssessor to tlio House of Lords in 
the Preston peerage caso (11 Nov. 1689), ho 
advised against the validity of tho English 
patent on the ground that it had boon made 
out after the ‘abdication’ of .Tames IT [see 
Graham, Richard, Viscount Preston]. 
lie was also consulted by the peers duriug 
the progress of the corporations restoration 
bill, the regency bill, and other important 
legislative measures. Ho died on 6 April 
1691, leaving issue by his wife Margaret,, 
daughter of Ilenry Whiting of Coggeshall, 
Essex. Edward Ventris, an antiquary, was 
a lineal descendant of tho judge, and the 
possessor of his portrait, by Riley, 

Ventris’s ‘ Reports ’ appeared posthumously 
in two parts: 1.’ Cases in tho King’s Bench, 
20-36 Car. IL’ 2. ‘Gases in the Common 
Pleas, 21 Car. II-8 Will, and Mary’ (each 
part with, an appondixof miscellaneous cases), 
London, 169(1, fol. Later editions appeared 
in 1701,1716, and 1728. They have a high 
reputation for accuracy. 

, [Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, iv. 387; 
LyHons’s Magna Britannia, n. i. 249 ; Foster’s 
Gray’s Inn Adm. Reg.; Lo Neve’s Poctigroos of 
Knights ; Woddersponn’s Memorials of Ipswich, 

S 122; Wynne’s Serioaiit-al-Law; Lutlroll’s 
elation of State Affairs, 1, 629, ii. 205 ; nist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep, App. vii. 336, 432, 
13th Rap. App. v. 72, 136, 138, 148, 178; 
Foss’s Lives of tho Judges; Wallace's Reporters,] 

J. M. R. 

..VERBRUGGEN, Mrs. SUSANNA 

£ 667 P-1703), actress, horn about 1667, was 
o daughter of Percivol or Percival], an 
actor, who in 1073 played at Dorset Garden 
Fortinbros in ‘Ilamlet,’ and was Been in 
other characters of secondary importance. 

‘ Porcivall the player ’ is last hoard of during 


1693. On 17 Oot. in that year ho was sen¬ 
tenced to death at the Old Bailey for clip¬ 
ping coin, and he was reprieved in the cart 
at Tyburn seven days later (cf. Lettrelt,,. 
Brief Hist, Relation , iii. 183, 206, 212). 
His daughter Susanna is first heard of in 
1081, when at the Theatre Royal, as Mrs. 
Percival, sho was the original Winifred, de¬ 
scribed as a young Welsh Jilt, in D’Urfoy's 
‘ Sir Barnaby Whig, or No Wit like a 
Woman’s.’ In 1684, after the junction of 
the companies, sho played at Dorset Garden 
two parts, Susan and Mrs. Jenkin, in Ravons- 
eroft’s ‘ Dame Dobson, or the Cunning 
Woman,’ and, at tho Theatre Royal, Phillis 
in Otway’s ‘Athoist, or the second part of 
the Soldier’s Fortune,’ Juliana inSoutheme’s 
1 Disappointment, or the Mother in Fashion,’ 
and Constance Holdup in Brome’s ‘Northern 
Lass.’ In tho following year she wasPru- 
dentia in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Duke 
and no Duko,’ to her father’s Mago; and (at 
Dorset Garden) Girl rod to his Alderman 
Touchstone in Tate’s ‘ Cuckolds Havon, or 
an Alderman no Conjuror.’ At the Theatre 
Royal sho was Julietta in D’Urfcy’s ‘Com¬ 
monwealth of Women,’ on alteration of 
Fletcher’s ’Sea Voyage,’ and Matilda in 
‘Rollo, Duko of Normandy.’ In 1686 she 
was the orignal Noll in .Tevon’s ‘ Devil of a 
Wife,’ and Lucia in D’Urfcy’s ‘Banditti/ 
On 2 July a license was issued for the 
marriage of William Mountfort [q. v.] of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fiolds, bachelor, aged 22, 
and Mrs. Susanna Poircevall, spinster, of 
St. Giles-in-tho-Fiolds, aged 19, by consent 
of permits, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields (see 
Chester, Marriage Licences, under Monnt- 
fort). As ‘Mrs. Mountfort,late Mrs. Percival, 
she was in 1687 the original Diana in Mrs. 
Bohn's ‘Lucky Chance, or an Alderman’s 
Bargain.’ She was also the first Panurn in 
the‘Island Princess,’ altered by Tate from 
Fletcher, and Bellemanto in. Sirs. Behn’s 
‘ Emperor of the Moon.’ In 1688 she 
* created ’ Isabella in Shadwell’s ‘ Squire of 
Alsatia,’ and in 1689 Mrs. Gert rude in Shad- 
well’s ‘Bury Fair,’ and Maria in Carlile’s 
1 Fortune II unters,’ 

In 1690 sho is already spoken of as one 
of those at the head of Betterton’s company 
(CTPViat), and this same year saw her as 
the first Feliciana in Mountfort’s ‘ Success¬ 
ful Strangors,’ Morayma in Drydcn’s ‘ Don 
Sebastian,’ and Phrodra in Dryden’s ’Am¬ 
phitryon, or the two Sosias; ’ 1691 as Flo- 
rella in Mountfort’s ‘ Greenwich Park,’ and 
Sir Anthony Love in Southorno’s ‘ Sir An¬ 
thony Love, or the Rambling Lady;’ and 
1692 as Mrs, Witwoud in Southerne's ‘ Wives 
Excuse,’ Eugenia in Shadwell’s ’ Volunteers/ 
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and Lady Susan Malapert (aid) in Southerne’s 
‘Maid’s Last Prayer.’ 

On 0 Deo. 169:2 William Mountfort was 
assassinated by Captain Diehard Hill (see 
Cibbeh, Apology , ed. Lowe, ii. 843 sq. ; cf. 
Hownix, State Trials, xii. 678). Mrs. 
Mountfort remained on the stage, and was 
in 1693 the original Belinda in Congreve’s 
‘Old Bachelor; ’ Catcliat, an old maid, in 
Wright’s ‘ Female Virtuosoes,’ a rendering 
of Moliore’s ‘FemmesSavantes; ’ Annabella 
in ‘ Very Good Wife,' an adaptation by 
Powell ftom Middleton’s ‘No Wit, no Help 
like a Woman’s; ’ Dalinda in Dryden’s ‘ Love 
Triumphant; ’ and Lady Froth in Con¬ 
greve’s‘Double Dealer.’ 

Some time later than November 1093 sho 
married John Verbruggen, an actor in the 
company (see below), and in 1G94, as ‘ Mrs. 
Verbruggen, lata Mrs. Mountfort,’ played 
Mary the Buxom in the first and the second 
parts of D'Urfey’s ‘ Don Quixote ’ and Ilillaria 
in Ravenscrolt’s adaptation, ‘Canterbury 
Guests, or a Bargain Broken.’ In 1696, whan 
she temporarily quitted Betterton’s company, 
her name does not appear. In 1606 she re¬ 
peated in the third part of 1 Don Quixote ’ 
Mary the Buxom, and at Drury Lane or 
Dorset Garden was the first Chariot Welldon 
in Southerner ‘ Oroonoko/ Ansilra iiiQould’s 
‘ Bival Sisters,’Achmet, chief of the Eunuchs, 
in Mrs. Pix’s ‘ Ibrahim, thirteenth Emperor 
of the Turks,’ Olivia in Mrs. Manley's ‘Lost 
Lover, or the Jealous Husband,’ Demelria 
in Norton’s ‘ Pausanias tlie Betrayer of his 
Country,’ Clarinda in Scott’s ‘Mock Mar¬ 
riage,’ Olivia in Mrs, Bohn’s ‘ Younger Bro¬ 
ther, or the Amorous Jilt,’ the Governor's 
Lady in Mrs. Pix’a ‘ Spanish Wives,’ and 
Narcissa in Cibber’s ‘ Love’s Last Shift.’ To 
1697 belong Borinthia in the ‘Eolapse,’ 
Jacintha in Settle’s * World in the Moon/ 
Marsidia, in which she personated Mrs. 
Manley [q. v.], in the 1 Female Wits, or the 
Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal/ by 
W. M., Doris in Vanbrugh’s ‘ /Esop,' and was 
Cielia in a revival of the ‘ Humorous Lieu¬ 
tenant The next year she was the first 
Madamo la Marquise in D’Urfey’s ‘Cam¬ 
paigners/ and Margaret the Shrew in ‘ Sauny 
the Scot/ an alteration by Lacy of ' Taming 
the Shrew.’ In 1699 she was the first Lelitia 
in ‘Love without Interest/ and Lady Lure- 
well in Farquhar’s * Constant Couple.’ No 
new part was taken in 1700, but in 1701 she 
was the original Louisa in Cibber’s ‘ Love 
makes a Man/ Lucia in Baker's ‘Humour of 
the Age/ Lady Lurewell in Farquhar's ‘ Sir 
Harry Wildnir/ and Gillian Homebred, the 
Western Lass, in D’Hrfey’s ‘Bath, or the 
Western Lass.’ Lady Brampton in Steelo’s 


‘ Funeral/ Bisarre in Farquhar’s ‘ Incon¬ 
stant/ Lady Cringe in Burnaby’s ‘Modish 
Husband/ and Hypolita in Cibber’s ‘ She 
would, and she would not/ are her creations 
of 1702, and Ilillaria in Baker’s 1 Tunbridge 
Walks,’ and Mrs. Whimsey in Estcourt's 
‘Fair Example/those of 1703. She was 
also, at a date not fixed, the original Mrs. 
Barnard in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Country House/ 
nml played Abigail in the * Scornful Lady/ 
and Melantha in ' Marriage it la Mode/ and 
Bayes in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ When, at the 
close of the season of 1703, the company went 
to Bath, she was too ill to accompany it. A. 
few months later she died in childbirth. 

Mrs. Verbruggen’s powers were confined 
to comedy, ovor which she reigned almost 
supreme, many of the best parts m the finest 
Eestoratiqn comedies being assigned her. 
N o portrait o f Mrs. Verbruggen can be traced. 
Thanks, however, to the description of her 
appearance given by Aston, anti that of her 
acting, we know her hot!or than almost any 
actress of past days. Aston speaks of her os 
‘the most pleasant creature that over ap¬ 
peared . . . she was a fine fair woman, plump, 
full-featured; her face of a fine smooth oval 
full of beautiful, well-dispos’cl moles on it, 
and on her neck nnd breast. Whatever she 
did was not to he called acting ; no, no, it 
was what sho represented. Sho wns neither 
more nor less, and was the most easy actress 
in the world.’ Her acting was ‘ all ncquired, 
hut she dressed it so mco it looked like 
nature/ Cibber’s praise is perhaps the most 
eloquent ever bestowed on nn actress. She 
was, he says, mistress or more variety of 
humour than he ever knew in any actress; 
her elocution was * round, distinct, voluble, 
and various/ she was an oxoellont mimic, 
and there was 1 nothing so barren that if 
within the bounds of nature it could bo flat 
in her hands.’ ‘ Her greatest charm was 
laughing, flirting her fan, and je ne sail guoi 
with a land of affected twitter.’ Mrs. Old¬ 
field copied her in some respects, but fuilod 
to reach her charm. In his ‘Comparison be¬ 
tween the Two Stages/ 1702, Gildon, after 
referring to Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Rogers, 
calls Mrs. Verbruggon ‘a mirnolo.’ D’Urfey 
praises her performance of Mary the Buxom 
(1696) with scarcely less enthusiasm than 
Gibber infuses into his well-known tribute 
to her in Melantha (a part of very different 
character) in * Marriage it la Mode “(Apology, 
ed. Lowe, 1891, i. 167). 

John Vhhbetoqdn (JL 1688-1707 P), the 
actress’s second husband, is first traceable at 
Drury Lane in 1688, when, under the name 
of Alexander, he wns the original Termagant 
in the * Squire of Alsatia ’ to the younger 
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Belfond of Mount fort, and the Isabella of 
Mis. Mountfort (subsequently Mrs. Ver¬ 
bruggen) . The name of Alexander he adopted, 
it is said, on account of his fondness for the 
part of Alexander the Great, and was called 
by it by his fellows and the public tilL 1694, 
He was a dissipated dare-devil man and a 
good actor. His original parts as Alexander 
included Sharper in the ‘ Old Bachelor ’ 
and Careless in the ‘Double Dealer.’ In 
1604, as Verbruggen, he was Amhrosio in 
both parts of ‘ Don Quixote.' In subsequent 
years he was the first Loveless in * Love’s 
Last Shift ’ and in the * Relapse,' Oronnoko, 
and Prince Frederick in the 1 Younger Bro¬ 
ther,’ At Lincoln’s Inn Fiolds or Drury 
Lane his original characters comprised Con¬ 
stant in the 1 Provoked ’Wife,’ King of Gra¬ 
nada in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ Achilles in 
* Heroic Love,’ Xerxes in ‘ Xerxes,’ Mirabel 
in the ‘ AVay of tho World,’ Bajazet, Altn- 
mont, Antonio in the ‘Jew of Venice,’ and 
Young Valore in the ‘ GamesLcr.’ At tho 
Haymarket ho was seen, among many other 
parts, ns Edgar, Iloratio, Alexander, Cassius, 
Wolsey, Don Sebastian, Chamont, Pierre, 
Iago, Sullen, Lorenzo in the ‘ Spanish Friar,’ 
Apemnntus, Wilmore in tl e * Rovor,’ and 
Duko Ferdinand in the ‘Duchess of Mtilfi.’ 

Verbruggen was tall, well built, hut a 
little in-lcneod, which gave him a not unbe¬ 
coming shambling gait. Ilia Edgar in ‘ Lear ’ 
was greatly admired, as were his Wilmore, 
Bajazet, and Oroonoko. In tho part last 
named he is said to have spoken ‘ like n lion.’ 
As Wilmore in the ‘Rover’ he supported 
admirably Mrs. Bracegirdle. Ilia Cassius, 
all nature, was contrasted with the Brutus 
of Betterton, which was all art. Aston de¬ 
scribes him as a rough diamond shining more 
brightly than all tho polished brilliants of 
the stage. Aston further says Verbruggen 
was ‘ nature without extravagance, freedom 
without licentiousness, and vociferous with¬ 
out bellowing.’ Many stories of his wildness 
and want of conduct are given, lie is said 
to have struck the Duko of St, Albans be¬ 
hind the scenes at Drury Lane and culled 

him a son of a-. Compolled to npologiso 

or leave the London hoards, he came on the 
stage and said ho had been accused of calling 
tho duko a son, &o. lie then continued j 
‘It is true, and I am sorry for it ’ (Davies, 
DramatioMiscellanies, iii.447). On24 April 
1708 a benefit was announced for a young 
orphan child of the late Mr. and Mrs. Vor- 
bruggen. 

[Gonost’s account of tho English Stage ; Oib- 
har's Apology, oil. Lowe; Doran’s Annals of tho 
Stage, ed. Lowo; Davios's Dramatio Miscellanies; 
Downes's Roscius Anglican us; Rood's Notitia 


Dramatica (manuscript); Cnrll’s History of 
the Stage, Gildon’s Comparison between the 
Two Stages, 1702; Aston’s Brief Supplement; 
Tatler, 1723, i. 14.] J. K. 

VERDON or VERDUN, BERTRAM 
de (d. 1192), judge, was the son of Norman 
de Verdun and Luceliue, daughter of Geoffrey 
de Clinton, chamberlain to Ilenry I. He is 
mentioned as adhering to Henry II against 
his rebel sons in 1173 (Bench. Petebb. i. 
51). In 1176 and the three following years 
ho was regularly present us a baron at the 
sittings of the curia regie (Madox, History 
of the Exchequer, i, 94), and from 1176 to 
1179, and probably later, aated as itinerant 
justice in eight counties (id, i , IS 7; Bened. 
Petebb. i. 107). lie was also sheriff of 
"Warwickshire and Leicestershire from 1168 
to 1183 (-Pipe It oils, Pipe Roll Sac., for these 
voare up to 1173 ; Foss). In March 1177 
ho was sent with others of the king’s coun¬ 
sellors by Henry to Ferdinand to negotiate 
and announce hie intention of making a pil¬ 
grimage to Compostalla (Bened. Petebb. i. 
167). He was seneschal of Ireland in 1184-6, 
when Giraldus Cambrensis mentions hu stay 
with him ( Opera , i. 66). He continued in 
the service of Richard I, witnessing charters 
at Canterbury on 1 Dec. 1189, and W estmin- 
ster in January 1190 (Gekv. Gant. i. 503 ; 
Historians of fork, iii. 87),and accompanied 
Richard to the Holy Land. He was Brnety 
for Richard’s peace with Tancred of Sicily in 
November 1190 (Ron. IIov, iii. 62), and wit¬ 
nessed a charter at Messina on 23 Jan, 1191 
(Pipe Roll, Soc. Anc. Charters, p. 08). lie 
arrived in Palestine in. June 1191 _(‘Itin. 
Ricnrdi ’ in Memorials of Richard I, i, 217), 
nud on 21 Aug. was left with Stephen de 
Longchamp in charge of Acre and the queens 
of England and Sicily, and the daughter of 
the Emperor of Cyprus, while Richard pro¬ 
ceeded towards Joru'alem (Bened. Petebb. 
ii. 190; Rod. Hov. iii. 128). lie died next 
year (1192) at Joppa (Bened, Petebb. ii. 
1601. Among other religious benefactions 
he founded in 1176 the Cistercian abbey of 
Oroxdonin Staffordshire, where his chief lands 
were (Dbgdat.E, Monastieon, v. 660; Arm, 
Ilurton, i. 187). 

His first wife was Maud, daughter of 
Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, by whom 
be had no issue. By his second wife, Ro- 
lieso, he hod two sons, Thomas and Ni¬ 
cholas. Nicholas’s only daughter andlieirsBB, 
Rohese, married Thoobald Butler, and was 
grandmother of Theobald de Verdon [q.v.] 

[Authorities citod in text; Dngdale’s Baronage 
of Fnajlund, i. 471; Foss's Biogrnpkia Juridical 
Nichols's Leicestershire, iii. 610.1 

W.E.B. 
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VERDON, THEOBALD nn (1248P- 
1309), baron, was the son of John de Verdon 
(d. 1274), and his wife, Margaret da Laoy. 
His grandfather, Theobald Butlor, an Irish 
lord, married Robese de Verdon, only daugh¬ 
ter andheiress of Nicholas de Verdon, the last 
male representative of tho Norman family of 
Verdon. They were lords of Farnham Royal 
in Buckinghamshire, of Brandon Castle in 
'Warwickshire, and possessors of large estates 
in Leicestershire and Staffordshire, where 
their principal residence, Alveton (or Alton) 
Castle, was situated, and wb ere also was the ir 
chief religious foundation, the Cistercian 
abbey of Croxden, established in 1176 by 
Bertram de Verdon [q. v.J They also ac¬ 
quired during the twelfth century consider¬ 
able estates in Ireland. Rohose de Verdon 
was therefore a great heiress, who after her 
marriage retained her family name and arms 
and handed them on to hor son. About 124 2 
she founded in her Leicestershire property 
at Belton in Charnwood Forost tho priory of 
Qrace Dieu for Austin canonesses ( Monas- 
ticon, vi. fi07; Niohois, Leicestershire, iii. 
661-6). She died on 10 Feb. 1247, and was 
buried at Grace Dieu. At the dissolution 
her tomb was removed to Belton church, 
where it still remains. It is figured in 
Nichols’s 'Leicestershire’ (iii. 647). Her 
eldest son, John de Verdon as he was called, 
paid thirteen hundrod marks to tho king for 
the livery of her lands. He uphold tho king’s 
cause during the barons’ wars, and Brandon 
Castle waB demolished by the opposite party. 
He wenton crusade with thefuturo Edward I, 
and died on 21 Oct. 1274. Before 1248 he 
had further increased tho importance of his 
house by hiamarriago with Margaret do Lacy, 
daughter of Gilbertde Lacy, and jointly with 
her sister Matilda, wife of Geoffrey de Gen- 
ville, beiresR of her grandfather Walter de 
Lacy’s rich estates in Shropshire, I he Welsh 
march, and in Ireland. This match brought 
to the Verdons a moiety of Weobley, of the 
marcher lordship of Ewyns Lacy, and of the 
manor of Ludlow, all Stolcesay, and Stoke-on- 
Tern, and the hal f of the great Lacy palatinate 
of Meath in Ireland, with the office of con¬ 
stable of Ireland. Margaret de Lacy died 
In 1266. John’s second wife, Eleanor, an 
Irish lady, left no issue (Hist, Coll . Stafford¬ 
shire, vi. 1, 71). Margaret hod three sons, 
hut of these the eldest, Nioholns, and another 
brother, John, were slain in Ireland about 
jqly 1271 ( Cal, Lon. Ireland, 1262-84, p. 
624). Nicholas died without issue, so that 
pn his father’s death the younger son, Theo¬ 
bald de Verdon, paid 100/. as relief, and was 
put in possession of his lands. lie is returned 
in one inquest os then ' twenty-two years 


old and more,’ and in another as twenty-rii 
yearB of age ( Catendarium Qenealogiam, p. * 
213, cf. p. 140). The latter seems the exactor 
statement. In November 1274, on paying 
200 marks fine, he also got seisin of his Irish 
estates (Cal Doc. Ireland, 1262-84, p, 187). 

In the spring of 1276 Verdon went to Ire¬ 
land (ib. p. 194). The governor, Robert da 
Ufford, sought to diminish his authority iq 
his Moath franchise, and, after some litiga¬ 
tion, took Moath into the king's hands in , 
Juno 1280 (ib. p, 344). In September 1284 
Verdon received protection on being about 1 
to visit Ireland, then in an exceptional state 1 
of war ( Cal. Latent Lolls, 1281-92, pp. 131, ! 

182). He did not, however, go thither before 
Juno 1285. In 1289 he was again in England 
(ib. p. 326). In that year he was among the 
barons present at the great, meetings at Nor- 
ham about the Scots succession (‘An. Regni 
Scot.’ in RistiAsroms, p. 258). In 1291 he was 
cnl led to answer for ' cu vors transgressions and 
disorders.’ On his not appearing at Aberga¬ 
venny, where the court, was finally held, he 
was imprisonod and deprived of Ewyas Lacy 
(Lot. Lari. i. 81 b). ThoparliamontofJanuary 
1292 confirmed the sontence, but as a great 
favour ho was allowed to purchaso release 
from prison with 600 marks, and tho king 
promised to restore Ewyas after liia death. It 
was only aftor this that, on 19 Feb. 1292, his 
lordship of EwyaB was taken into tho king’s 
hands. Ilia disfavour did not last long, for 
on 8 Juno Ewyas was absolutely restored, ap¬ 
parently on condition of a grant of a fifteenth, 
which Edward promised should not prejudice 
his franchise (Cal. Latent Lolls, 1281-92, 
pp. 478, 402, 603). 

In 1204 he was summonod to serve in 
Gascony, and in 1296 he again went to Ire¬ 
land (ib. 1292-1801, p. 141), where ho still 
remained in 1297 and 1299 (ib. pp. 321,394). 
Accordingly ho was allowod to sondhis eldest 
surviving boh, Theobald, to represent him 
( Cal. Loo. Ireland, 1293-1301, p. 202; Lari. 
Writs, i. 888) in 1 ho Scots campaigns of 1297 
and 1298. He was himself at the Lincoln 
parliament of 1801, and signed the famous 
letter to the pope as * T, do Verdon dominus 
de Webbele ’ [ Weobley] ( Chron. Edw. I and 
Edw. II, i. 123). He was also summoned to 
tho parliament of Carlisle in 1307; but to 
this, os to some previous parliaments, he was' 
allowed to send a proxy (Lari. Writs, i. 883). 
lie was summoned under Edward II to the 
Stamford parliament of July 1309. He died 
on Sunday, 24 Aug. 1309, at his castle of 
Alveton in Staffordshire, and was buried 
1 with great honour ’ in the family fo undation 
of Croxden Abbey on 12 Oot. (Monustkon, 
v. 661). 
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By bis wife Margaret ( Hist. Coll. Stafford- 
thire, vi. 1,106; the pedigree in Nioholb’s 
Leicestershire, iii. 64.0, makes him and his 
son marry the same person), Verdon left 
several children. Their eldest sen, John de 
Verdon, died on 13 June 1297 in Ireland. An 
attempt of his father to enfeoff'him with some 
estates without royal license caused difficul¬ 
ties with the king (Cal. Gcncalogicvm, p. 
768). The second and youngest son, Theo¬ 
bald de Vdkdon junior (A. 1316), accord¬ 
ingly succeeded to his father’s lands. ITe had 
been sent back from Ireland in 1298, when he 
was knighted on 24 June by Edward I, and 
tookpart in the Falkirk campaign, On 29 Dec. 
1299 he was summoned to parliament during 
his father's lifetime as ‘Theobald de Verdon, 
junior.’ In 1313 lie was made justico and 
lieutenant of Ireland with a salary of 6004, 
but after Bannockburn he was on 12 Aug. 
1314 summoned to leave Ireland at once with 
horses and arms to fight against tha Scots 
(Cal. Close Molls. 1313-18, p. 193). Eyton 
speaks of his ‘ short but brilliant career.’ lie 
died at Alveton on 27 July 1316, and was 
buried at Oroxden on 19 Sopt. A long list 
of his estates is given in 1 Oalondarium In- 
quisitionuiu post mortem ’ (i, 284-6). 

Theobald de Verdon junior married first 
Matilda (d. 1312), daughter of Edmund Mor¬ 
timer (A. 1304), on 29 July 1302, and there¬ 
fore sister to Roger Mortimer, first earl of 
March. By her lie was the father of threo 
daughters: 1. Joan (1304-1334), married to 
Thomas Fumival; 2. Elizabeth (A. 1307), 
married to Sir Bartholomew Burghersh; and. 
8. Margaret, married to Sir William Blounl. 
Verdon married, secondly, on 4 Feb. 1316, 
Elizabeth de Glare [q.v.j, tho king’s niece, 
sister of the deceased Earl Gilbert of Glouces¬ 
ter, and widow of John do Burgh, the heir of 
Ulstor (cf. Rot. Marl. i. 362 6). After Vcr- 
don’a death Elizabeth becamo t he mother of 
his fourth daughter Isabella, who married 
Henry Ferrers, lord of Groby. Asthere was 
no son, the Verdon estates were divided among 
these four daughters, and the peerage passed 
into abeyance. 

[Calendars of Documents relating to Ireland; 
Calendars of Patent Rolls and Close Rolls; 
Kymer’s Feeders; Calendarium Geneologicum; 
Rolls of Parliament; Parliamentary Writs, i. 
882-44, ii. 1554-6 ; Diigdnle's Monosticon, ed. 
Coley, Ellis, and Bandinel; Nicolas's Historic 
Peerage, ed. Courthope, up. 488-9; Dugdulo’s 
Baronage, 1. 471-6; Eyton’s Shropshire; 

Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. iii.; Gilbert's 
Viceroys of Ireland.] T. F. T. 

VERE, Family or, is supposed to have 
derived its name from Ver, near Bayeux, 
ahd was founded in England by Aubrey 


(‘Albericus’) de Vere, who obtained from 
the Conqueror vast ostatos, chiefly the pro¬ 
perty of Wulfwine, a great English thegn, 
in the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Cam¬ 
bridge, with two manors in Huntingdon¬ 
shire and that of Konsington in Middlesex 
(Domesday). The continuance of his family 
in the male lino and its possession of an 
earldom for more than five and a half 
centuries have made its name a household 
word. Macaulay’s elaborate but inaccurate 
panegyric (lib. ii. cap. 8) on ‘ tho longest and 
most illustrious line of nobles that England 
has seen’ is rivalled by the stately oloquenco 
of Lord-justice Crewe whon pronouncing 
hie judgment on the great ease in 1626 for 
tho family honours: • I suppose there ie no 
man that hath any apprehension of gentry 
or nobleness but his affection stands to the 
continuance of so noble a name and house.’ 
Less familiar is the entail of his estates by 
tho sevent eenlh earl (1676) for the preserva¬ 
tion of tho ancient ‘name of the Veers, 
whoreof he is lyneally discended, in alliance 
and kindred with moste of the ancient no- 
bilitie of this realme, and in tho good will 
and good lykinge of the cominaltie of the 
same reolmB,’ &c. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th 
Ron., App. ix. 277). 

The earliest information on the family 
history is found in tho cartulary of Abing¬ 
don, which relates tho grant of Kensington, 
church to tho abbey by Aubrey de Vere 
‘senior.’ Aubrey de Vere (A. 1141) [q. v.], 
evented great chamberlain in 1133, was son 
nr grandson of the founder of the family. 
The early potligreo has been much confused 
by Dugdnle and others (Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, pp. 388-08). A considerable addition 
to the family fief was made bv the marriage 
of Robert do Vere, third earl [q. v.], to tfie 
lieiressof the Bolebocs, whose ancestor, Hugh, 
had obtained large estates in Buckingham¬ 
shire at the Conquest. In virtue of this 
match the earls eventually assumed prqprio 
motu the title of Viscount Bolobec. The 
fifth earl, Robert de Vere ( d. 1296), was a fol¬ 
lower of Simon do Montfort, who knighted 
him on tho field in 1264, and summoned him 
to tho parliament of 1266. His marriage 
with the lieiressof Gilbert de Sanford brougilt 
the family the office of chamberlain to the 
queen (Liber Mubeus, p. 607), which Gilbert 
had exercised in 1236, when the earl’s father 
had similarly acted as chamberlain to the 
king (i'6, j). 769). Tho earls eventually added 
to their titles that of Lord Sanford in virtue 
of thiB marriage. The seventh earl, John de 
Vere [q. v,], married a coheiress of the Lords 
Badlosmorc, whose title was similarly as¬ 
sumed by his descendants. His grandson 
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Robert (1862-1892) [q. v.l the favourite of 
Richard II, was succeeded by his uncle Au¬ 
brey (1310 P-1400) [q, v.], to whom the king, 
in 1892, 1 restitut, done, et grante. . . le 
nom, tiue, estat et honour do Count d'Oxen- 
ford,' with limitation to his heirs male, ‘ et 
luy fist Count d’Oxenford en plein parlement ’ 
{Rot. Pari. iii. 608), the original earldom 
having been forfeited in 1388. It is remark¬ 
able that his grandson and all the successive 
earls signed themselves 1 Oxenford.’ 

The twelfth earl, John de Voro (d. 1462), 
a staunch Lancastrian, who was beheaded, 
with his eldest son, in 1462, married the 
heiress of the barony of Plaiz, Ills younger 
son and successor, John, thirteenth oarl[q. v.], 
was attainted in 1474, hut was restored to 
all his family honours on the triumph of 
Henry VII. With his nephew, John, the 
fourteenth earl, the direct male lino came to 
an end (1526), and the earldom passed to a 
descendant of the eleventh earl, Richard 
(1400-1417), who obtained with it the great 
cbamberlainship (as being entailed on heirs 
male under Richard II), and assumed the 
other titlos of the family. Of his younger 
sons, Aubrey was grandfather of Robert de 
Vere, the nineteenth earl, and Goofirey was 
father of Sir Francis Vere and Horatio, lord 
Vere of Tilbury [q. v.] His grandson, Ed¬ 
ward, the seventeenth earl (1562-1604) [q. V.], 
ruined his inheritance, and with his son, 
Henry de Vere, eighteenth earl [q. v.], the 
direct male line again came to an end in 
1025. Although, a century beforo, in tho 
same circumstances, the heir male appears 
to have succeeded to the family honours with¬ 
out question, they were now stubbornly con¬ 
tested by Robert (Bertie), lord Willoughby 
de Eresby (Collins, pp. 269-76), whose 
mother was an aunt of the last (eighteenth 
earl), on the ground that the latter’s throe 
sisters were only 1 of the half-blood.’ Tho 
Houso of Lords referred the whole question 
to the judges, who adjudged the earldom to 
the heirmale—a poor officer, Robort de Vere, 
nineteenth earl (d. 1632) [see under Venn, 
Atjbkey de, twentieth earl]; the office of 
great chamberlain (by a bare majority) to 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, in whoso de¬ 
scendants it is still vested; and tho baronies 
(which had merely been assumed by the 
family) to the heirs general of Earl John, 
who died in 1526. Robert’s son Aubrey [q.v.], 
the twentieth and last earl, restored the for¬ 
tunes of his family by his marriage with Anne 
Bayning, a great heiress, in 1647. His daugh¬ 
ter Diana married the first Duke of St. Al¬ 
bans, whose descendants preserve his memory 
in the barony of Vere Of Ilanworth (1750) 
and the names of ‘Aubrey’ and ‘De Vere!’ 


Among the religious foundations of ths 
family wero tho priories of Earl’s Colne (their 
place of sepulture) and Hatfield Broadoak, 
Essex, and a nunnery at Ickleton, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. Their ancestral seat was at 
Castle Hodingham, where the finest rectan¬ 
gular keep in England still testifies to their 
power. From its resemblance to that of 
Rochester, it was probably the work of the 
first groat chamberlain. Stephen’s queen 
died there. The cognisance of their house 
was the blue hoar (a pun on verres), and 
their motto ‘ Vero nil verius.’ 

[Domesday Rook; Abingdon Chron. and Red 
Rook of tho Exchequer (Rolls Sor.); Rotuli 
Pai'lnunontorum; Dugdule’s Baronago; G. R. 
C[oknynoTh OompletoPeerago; Nicho&s Descent 
of the Earldom of Oxford (Arch. Journ. ix. 17 - 
29 ); Collins’s Riston cal Precedents; Hnlsted's 
Succinct Genealogies; Macaulay’s Hist.; Round's 
Geoffrey de Mandevillo; Voro Papers among 
the Round MSS. in App. ix to 14th Report on 
Bist. MSS. pp. 276 - 81 . There are fine en¬ 
gravings of Hodingham keep in Votusta Monu- 
menta] J. H. R, 

VERE, AUBREY de (d. 1141), grent 
chamberlain, wns sou and successor of Aubrey 
(Albericus) do Voro ‘ senior,’ by Beatrice his 
wife. He is found in 1125 acting as joint- 
sheriff of London {Gooffraj da Mande- 
ville, p. 309); and in 1130 lie appears, in 
conjunction with Richard Basset, as holding 
the shrievalty of eloven counties ‘ut cus- 
todes ’ for tho crown (ib, pp. 297-8). But 
he was then indebtod for an enormous sum 
to the orown for having allowed a prisoner 
to escape, and for permission to resign the 
shrievalty of Essex and Hertfordshire (Rot. 
Pip. 31 lien. I, p. 63). In September 1131 
he was among the magnates attending the 
council of Northampton (Sarum Charters, p. 
0) ; and in 1183, on tho king leaving Eng¬ 
land for the last time, Aubrey was given at 
Farnham the office of great chamberlain 
for himself and his hoira (Madox, Baronin 
Anglica, p. 168). lie is found at Stephen’s 
court as chamberlain early in 1136 ( Geoffrey 
de MandoDillB,j>j>. 262-3), and was with him 
at Clarendon not long aiterwards (ib. p.878). 
When, in 1139, Stephen was called upon to 
defend before a council his arrest of the 
bishops, he selected as his advocate Aubrey, 
whom William of Malmesbury describes as 
‘ causidieus’ and as praotised in (legal) cases 
(pp. 662-4). Ilo was slain on 9 May 1141 
(not, as stated, 1140) in a London riot (Maxi. 
Pahis, Chron. Major, ii. 174; Geoffrey de 
Mandevillo , p. 81). 

The statement that he was ‘ chief justiciar 
of England,’ for which Foss could find no 
authority (Judges of England, pp. 89,188-9), 
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testa on tlie assertion to that effect by his 
son William in a tract ‘De miraculis S. 
OsytlicB ’ ( Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 300). 

There has been much confusion as to 
Aubrey's marriage and children. By his 
wife Alice, daughter of Gilbert (Fitz Richard) 
de Clare—who survivod him twenty-two 
years, retiring as a widow to St. Osyth’s 
Priory—he left, besides Aubrey, his suc¬ 
cessor (see below), three sons: (2) Geoffrey, 
who in 1142 was promised by the empress 
the fief of Geoffrey Talbot, and who, after¬ 
wards marrying the widow of William Fitz 
Alan, held a Gloucestershire fief in her right, 
besides a Shropshire one in 1166 {Lib. Hub. 
pp. 274,298); (3) Robert, who in 1142 was 
promised by the empress a ‘barony’ of equal 
value ( Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 182), and 
who held a small Northamptonshire fief in 
1166 {Lib. Rub. p. 336 ; Feudal England, p. 
220); (4) William, who in 1142 was pro¬ 
mised the reversion to the chancellorship 
{Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 182), and who 
was identical with the writer of the above 
tract, a canon of St. Osyth's {ib. p. 889). Of 
Aubrey’s daughters, Rohese married, first, 
Geoffroy, first earl of Essex fq.v.], secondly, 
Payne de Beauchamp of Bedford; and Alice, 
first, Robert of Essex, secondly, Roger Fitz 
Richard of Warlcworth (ib. p. 392). 

Aubrbt nn Ybke, first Earl of Oxford 
(d. 1194),was eldest surviving son of the above 
Aubrey, wliovnlie succeeded in 1141. Having 
married Beatrice, daughter of Ilenry, castel¬ 
lan of Bourbourg, audhoiress of her maternal 
grandfather, Manassas, count of Guines, Au¬ 
brey, on the latter’s death (P 1130), became 
Count of Guines in her right (ib. pp. 189, 
397 i Stapleton, Arehmologta , xxxi. 210sq.), 
and is so styled in a charter of the abbot 
of St. Edmund’s (Cott. Chart, xxi. 6), It 
was also as count Wore his father's death 
that he exocuted the charter to Ilatfiold 
Priory quoted by Morant (Essex, ii. 606). In 
his ‘ ilistoria Oomitum Ardensium ’ (Perth, 
vol.xxiv.), Lambert of Ardres, as the writer 
has shown ( Academy, 28 May 1892), speaks 
of Aubrey as ‘ Alberious Apor ’ in his aocount 
of ilie corat6 of Guines. lie was divorced 
by the Countoss Beatrice, who then married 
Baldwin of Ardres, the claimant to the 
comtfi, about 1145 (Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
p. 189). 

Meanwhile he had joined his brother-in- 
law, Earl Geoffrey, in intriguing with the 
Empress Maud (ib. p. 178), and, through his 
influence, obtained from her at Oxford in 
1142 a remarkable charter, granting him 
lands and dignities, including an earldom, 
either of Cambridge, or, if that was impos¬ 
sible, of Oxford, Berkshire, Wiltshire, or 


Dorset, which charter her eon Henry con¬ 
firmed (ii.pp. 179-88). The title he adopted 
was that of Oxford, and in January 1166 
Henry II by a fresh ohnrter granted him its 
‘ third penny* as earl (ib. p. 239). In 1166 
he made a return of his knights' fees (Lib, 
Rub. p, 362). lie is said to have founded 
tho priories, at Iledingham and at Ickleton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

By his second wife, Euphemia Cantelupe, 
he seems to have had no issuo, but by the 
third, Lucy, daughter of Ilenry of Essex, ho 
left at his death in 1194 (Rot. Pip. 7 Ric. I) 
Aubrey, second earl, and Robert, third earl 
of Oxford [q, v.] 

[Pipe Roll of U30 (Record Comm.); Sarum 
Charters and Documents, Giraldus Cnmbrensis, 
William of Malmesbury, Matt. Paris, Liber 
Rubeus Sc.icearii (all in Rolls Scries); Madox's 
Baronia Anglica; Arcbeeologia; Morant's His¬ 
tory of Essex, Pertz's Monumonta; Poss's Judges 
of England; DngdaWs Monasticon; Round's 
Geoffroy do Mandeville and Foudal England; 
Academy, 28 May 1892; Cotton Charters; Pipe 
Rolls.] J. H. R. 

VERE, AUBREY dh, tenth Earl of 
Oxford (1340 P-1400J, second son of John 
do Vere, seventh earl of Oxford [q.v.L by his 
wife Maud, second daughter and coheir of 
Giles, lord Badlesmere (d. 1338), and widow 
of RoberL Fitzpayne, was bom about 1340. 
In July 1360 he became steward of the royal 
forest of Havering in Essex, and in October 
1307 was retained to 1 abide for life ’ with 
the Black Prince, oil an allowance of a hun¬ 
dred marks a year, and accompanied him to 
Aquitaine (Dotld ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ri¬ 
chard II, i. 161; Fwdera,in. 837, Record od.) 
Before this he had been knighted. 

The Black Prince looked well after his 
followers, aud in 1376 Vere obtained the 
constableship of Wallingford Castle and the 
stewardship of the honours of Wallingford 
and St. Valery, which he held until 1882 (ib. 
ii. 120). In the last weeks of Edward Ill's 
life he was one of the ambassadors to treat 
for peace with France ( Fcedera, vii. 143). 
Early in the next reign (1 Feb. 1878) he sur¬ 
rendered part of his allowance from the Black 
Prince, and received in return the custody of 
Hadley Castle and the manor of Thundersloy 
in Essex, with the crown revenue from the 
neighbouring town of Rayleigh (Cal, Pat. 
Rolls, Bichard IT, i, 112). Next yoar ha 
was given charge of the royal parks at these 
places, and in 1381 the reversion of the 
bailiwick of the hundred of Rochford, in 
which Iladley and Rayleigh lay (ib. i. 371, 
664). As uncle of Robert de Vere (1862~ 
1392) [q. v.l, the royal favourite, he might 
expect further advancement. He obtained 
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a grant of sixty pounds a year in 1880, and 
of the lands of the seigneur d’Albret in the 
Bordelais and Medoe in 1381 (ib. i. 512; 
Doyle). Early in tho latter year Vere ap¬ 
pears as chamberlain of the royal household 
and member of the privy council, and the 
negotiations with the ambassadors of King 
Wenzel were entrusted (29 March) to him, 
along with the Earl of Cambridge and Ilugh 
Segrave (ib .; Fcedera, iv. 108, Record ed.) In 
October 1888 he was chief commissioner to 
treat for a truce with France, and took part 
in the Scottish campaign two years later (ib. 
vii. 412; Dtodale, i. 194). The Merciless 
parliament of 1388, which condemned his 
nephew, the Duke of Ireland, as a traitor, 
included Aubrey among the partisans of Ri¬ 
chard who were required to abjure the court, 
and he consequently lost his post of chamber- 
lain of the household (Malvkbnd, p. 1161. 
'Shortly after his nephew’s death in exile 
[see Vims, Ron CRT nn, ninth Earl Of Ox¬ 
ford and Duke op Ireland], the king, 
with the consent of the parliament, which 
met in January 1398, revived in Vere's 
favour the dignity of Earl of Oxford, 
‘on which the new earl did homage and 
took his seat in parliament, ‘ right humbly 
thanking our lord the king for his good and 
gracious lordship’ (JRot. Pari. iii. 303). 
As the forfeiture of 1388 was not reversed 
(though the entailed estates were restored 
on the ground that they were not affected 
'by it), and a special limitation to heirs male 
was introduced, peerage authorities lean to 
the view that this must he looked upon as 
a new creation. The subsequent reversal 
'of the forfeiture in 1897 might be sup- 
osed to have revived the old limitation to 
eirs general, but the judges in 1620 decided 
that it did not. This decision has been much 
criticised (G-. E. C[okaynd]’s Complete Peer¬ 
age, vi. 106; of. art. Vebd, Family op). 

Oxford petitioned in vain for the restora¬ 
tion of the lord-ehamberlainship of Eng¬ 
land, which had been given (1390) to 
Richard’s half-brother, John Holland, earl 
of Huntingdon (Rot. Pari. iii. 186). There 
is some reason to beliove that Oxford 
blamed his eldest son to a daughter of 
Huntingdon, possibly with a view to 
smoothing the way for the recovery of the 
chamberlainship ( Testttmenia Vetuata, p. 
192 j Bot. Pari. iii. 441). Huntingdon was 
deprived of it after the fall of Richard. In 
the first parliament of Henry IV the com¬ 
mons petitioned for its restoration to the 
old line, pleading that the earl was too poor 
to maintain himsolf, and that he had only 
abandoned the rights of his family under 
menaces from King Richard, and had ever j 


since suffered from such feebleness and sick¬ 
ness as one who languished frompalsy, hav¬ 
ing no health or discretion (ib.) lie had been 
unable to attend the parliament of 1897 
which reversed the measures of 1888 against 
his nephew (Dcodale, i. 195). Henry re¬ 
turned an unfavourable answer, intending 
the dignify for his half-brother, John Beau¬ 
fort, and the attainder of the Dulse of 
Ireland was revived (Wylie, i. 75). Oxford 
is said to have given shelter to the unfortu¬ 
nate Huntingdon after the abortive rising 
of January 1400 (ib. i. 102). He died on 
28 April mthnt year. 

Oxford married, about 1380, Alice, daugh¬ 
ter of John, seventh lord Fitzwslter, by 
whom ha had two sons and a daughter. 
His eldest son, Richard, succeeded him as 
eleventh Earl of Oxford, was one of the 
commanders at Agincourt (Wavbin, ii. 188), 
and died on 16 Feb. 1417, leaving a son, 
John de Vere, twelfth carl (1408 P-1402), 
father of John de Vere, thirteenth earl 
(1443-1518) [q. v.] The tenth oarl’s younger 
son, John, died unmarried; the daughter 
married Sir John FitzLewis. Oxford’s 
widow is sometimes said to have married 
a certain Nicholas Thorley, but this is a 
mistake; it was her elder son’s widow who 
became Thorley’s wife (Duodale, i. 190; 
Ordinances of Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, 
iii. 146). 

[Roluli Parlinmenlorum; Rymer’s Fcedera, 
original and Record ediLions; Cnl. Pat. Rolls, 
Richard II, vole. i. and if. 18B6-7 ; Malverne’s 
(Jhronielo in Higdon’s Polychronicon (Rolls 
Ser.), vol. ix.; Wavrin’s Chronicle (Rolls Ser.); 
Fabyail’s Chronicle, ed. Ellis; Dugdalo’s Baron¬ 
age; G. E. C[olcayneJ’s Complete Peerage j 
Nicolas’s Testament!! Vetusta; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry IV.] 

J. T-t. 

VERE, AUBREY on, twentieth Earl 
op Oxpobd (1620-1703), bom in JG20, was 
tho eldest son of Robert de Vere, nineteenth 
earl, by Beatrice do Bnnck, daughter of 
Sjierck Hemmema of Nufen in Friesland. 

Robert de Vere (1599 P-1032) was tbe 
only son and heir of Hugh de Vere, grand¬ 
son of John de Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford 
[q. v.], by Eleanor, daughter of William 
Walsh. Hugh de Vere, who was first cousin 
of Sir Francis Vere [q.v.], and to Horace, 
lord Vere [q. v.], of Tilbury, served as a 
volunteer in Leicester’s first campaign in 
the Netherlands. His son Robert followed 
in his footsteps, serving under Horace, lord 
Vera. In April 1626 Robert claimed the 
earldom of Oxford, and also the office of lord 
chamberlain in succession to Ilenry do Vere, 
eighteenth earl [q. v.] A rival claim was 
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Bet up by Lord Willoughby de Eresby. After 
three days' debate thelords on. 6 April 10:36 
adjudged the earldom to Vere, bub awarded 
the chamberlaincy to his opponent. Sir 
Robert Ootton and Sir Simon D'Ewes had 
interested themselves in the claims of Bobert, 
who was in narrow circumstances (D'Ewes, 
jLiitobiogr. 17 Jon. 1602; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. ii. 117). Robert on 14 April 1026 
took his seat in the House of Lords next 
below Arundel, the premier earl;, but he 
passed the greater part of his remaining days 
abroad. Before his succession tp the peerage 
he had received a commission (now in the 
possession of Mr. J. H. Round) as captain of 
foot in the service of the estates of Holland; 
and when his cousin, Sir Edward Vere, fell 
at the siege of Bois-le-Duc in August 1629, 
Oxford received the colonelcy of his regi¬ 
ment. Three years later he was serving 
under Lord Vere (who was congratulated 
on having divertod him from dissipation to a 
military life) at the siege of Maastricht. 
There, on 17 Aug. 1032, whilo bringing up 
reinforcements to the men in the trenches, 
he was mortally wounded. Clarendon's refe¬ 
rence to the Duke of Buckingham’s quarrels 
with ‘ the Earl of Oxford ’ is commonly as¬ 
sumed to apply to Earl Robert, hut there is 
little doubt that Clarendon was referring to 
Earl Robert's predecessor in the title, Henry 
de Vere, eighteenth earl fq. v.J Evans 
mentions a rare print by Stent, of a portrait 
of Oxford engraved by Richardson, and 
Doyle gives a portrait engraved after II. 
Vaughan. 

Aubrey de Vere, who was between five 
and six years old at his father’s death, was 
brought up by his mother’s family in Fries¬ 
land. Ho sorvod in the regiment of English 
foot in the Dutch service till the peace of 
Westphalia. His name is attached to two 
protests in the House of Lords dated 24 Dec. 
1641 and24 and 20 Jan, 1042, while not yet 
of age (Rooti us, i. 7,10,11). In April 1051, 
when in England, he quarrelled at play with 
Robert Sidney, the lieutenant-colonel of 
his regiment, and they were with difficulty 
prevented by friends from going to Flanders 
to fight a duel (Meremrus Politieus, pp. 
749-93; 'Whltelocxe, p. 407). In the same 
year the sequestration of his estatus was or¬ 
dered by the parliament, his ‘ delinquencies ’ 
having ‘ been discovered ’ ( Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. p. 114). On 20 June 1054 he was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower for conspiracy against 
the lord protector (Whitdeocee, p. 574), 
but was never brought to trial, and was 
boon released, though strongly suspected of 
royalism (Thuklou, State Papers, vii. 83- 
84,247). In September 1066 he was thought 


to bo h fitting person to command the 
royalist forces which wore to he ready when 
Charles II landed,‘ as being free from any 
former engagement.;’ and as ‘Mr. Waller’ 
he was. selected bytho royalists as their chief 
when in the following year they contem¬ 
plated seizing the city of London {Clarendon 
State Papers, ed, Macray, iii. 167,220, 373). 
Oxford, who seems to have commanded ‘a 
regiment of scholars’ at Oxford {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1860-1, p. 88), was again 
arrested on 13 Aug. 1069 on suspicion of 
being concerned in Sir George Booth's rising, 
but was discharged by the comznittee of 
safety ou 2 Nov. on security to live peace¬ 
ably (Whiteeookd, pp. 683, 688, 691). 

Oxford was one of the six lords who, with 
twolve commoners, presented to Charles H 
at The Hague on 3 May 1060 the petition 
for his return to England. He came hack 
with the king, who on 1 June gave him 
the Garter, and in the same year appointed 
him lord lieutenant of Essex anil chief 
justice in eyre of the forests south of the 
Trent. 

Oxford petitioned for the office of lord 
chamberlain, which had formerly been here¬ 
ditary in his family; it was, however, granted 
on 9 May 1601 to the Earl of Lindsay, ‘but 
with the Baving of the rights of the former ’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1660-1, pp. 424, 
684). At the coronation of Charles II Ox¬ 
ford bore the sword of state called the 
‘ curt ana,’ as he did at that of the three suc¬ 
ceeding sovereigns. On 16 Sept. 1666 
Pepys records a false report of his death 
from smallpox, and on 16 May 1663 writes 
of a 1 ridiculous falling’ out at his house, in¬ 
cluding ‘ high words and pulling off of 
porriwtggs ’ by the noblo gueBts, till Monok 
took away some of tlieir swords and sent for 
soldiers to guard the house till the fray was 
ended. The affair was thought worthy of 
communication to M. de Lionne by the 
Comte de Comminges, the French ambas¬ 
sador (Pefjts, Diary, ed. Lord Bray brooks’, 
appendix). Pepys, in mentioning an early 
call which he made on Oxford in January 
1666, speaks in very uncomplimentary terms 
of his family. He was much scandalised by 
his appearing in company with Monmouth 
in April 1007 in a hackney coadh in the 
park with his Garter robes ou. 

On 29 Aug. 1001 Oxford received the 
coloneley of a regiment whioh throughout 
liis life was called after Mm ‘the Oxford 
blues,’ and whioh after his death became 
‘ the blues,’ or the royal regiment of horses 
guards blue, During the Dutch war he was 
very active in his own county of Essex mak¬ 
ing preparations against the threatened land- 
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mg of the enemy. On 28 July 1067 lie re¬ 
presented to Arlington the necessity of rein¬ 
forcements, and especially of gunners for the 
fort of Harwich ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1667, p. 386). In October 1668 he was there 
attending the Duke of York. On 22 May 
1667 he had been made warden of the New 
Forest, and on 6 Nor. 1670 a warrant for 
2,0004 as a free gift from the king was issued 
to him. On 18 June of the same year he 
was named one of a commission to act under 
the Duke of York ‘ to consider all military 
matters' (ib. 1670, pp, 282, 51S). 

Oxford was sworn of the privy council on 
6 Jan. 1069, hut was left out on its recon¬ 
stitution ten years later. On 4 May 1678 
he had been gazetted lieutenant-general of 
the forces, and in the same year became a 
lord of the bedchamber. On 12 July 1680 
he went to Calais ‘ to compliment the French 
king on his arrivall in tliose parts ’ (Ltjt- 
THHi.ii, i. 62). He was readmitted to tho 
privy council in the following January (ib. 
p. 04). He acted as one of Danby's sureties 
when in February 1084 he was roloased 
from the Tower on a writ of habeas corpus 
(ib. p. 300). 

Oxford's pension of 2,0004 was continued 
y James II (see List in Append, to CeaheW- 
woif's Diary) j but, in spite of his encumbered 
estates and lus dependence on tlia court, he 
gradually joined the opposition to the king’s 
measures. "When commanded to uso his 
influence in his lieutenancy ‘ for the taking 
off of the penal laws and'the test,’ Oxford 
‘told the Icing plainly he could uot per¬ 
suade that to others which he was averse 
to in his own conscience,’ and his rogimont 
was thereupon given to Berwick (ltnuusBr, 
Memoirs, ed. Cartwright, p. 390); and in 
February 1688, after an explanation had 
taken place in the royal closet, the lord- 
lieutenancy of Essex was given to Petre. 
Both, however, were restored to Oxford, the 
latter in October and the former in December 
Lutteuix, i. 421, 470, 489). In November 
688 Oxford rofused to join in the petition 
for calling a free parliament, * as ho knew it 
would not please the king’ (Oearendoh’s 
Diary, ed. Singer, ii. 209); but in the fol¬ 
lowing month he went in to the Prince of 
Orange at Salisbury (Lettrele, i. 484). At 
the meeting on 8 Dec. at the inn at nunger- 
lbrd between tbe representatives of James 
and William, Oxford, who was among the 
latter, ‘ was persuaded to take the onair ’ 
(CtAKENBOif, ii. 221). William III reap¬ 
pointed him to hie former offices, and on 
18 Feb. 1689 made him lieutenant-general 
of horse and foot, with a day's precedency 
over Marlborough. Oxford was present at 


tbe battle of tbe Boyne, and in November 
1690 was described as ‘making great pre¬ 
parations to attend his majesty into Hol¬ 
land ’ (Lettrere, ii. 184). In 1691 he was 
to be ‘ a lieutenant-general to command in 
Flanders next year ’ (ib. p. 318). On 24 Oct, 
1692 he went to Kensington at the head of 
the officers of the army ‘ to congratulate the 
king's safe return ’ (ib. p. 001; of. p. 624). 

During the reign of William HI Oxford 
usually acted with the whig lords. Thus he 
Bigned protests against the rejection of a 
proposal for giving equal validity to the 
taking of the sacrament in all proteBtant 
places of worship, and against the refusal to 
give longer time to the city for proparing 
their case for reversing the quo warrnnto, 
lu the controversy with tho commons over 
tho impeachment of Somors he favoured the 
rights of the lower house. In April 1097 
he obtained a grant of ‘tho quitt rents in 
Ireland’ (Lettrele, iii. 80), On several 
occasions he was one of the commissioners 
for the prorogation of parliament. On tho 
accession of Anno he was again sworn of 
the privy council. He died on 13 March 
1703. With him expired the earldom of 
Oxford, so long held bv his family. 

Oxford is doscribod by Macaulay as ‘a 
man of looso morals, but of inotlensivp tom- 
per and of courtly manners,’ of a nature 
not factious. In person ho was handsome, 
and ho Bhone at court. A full-length por¬ 
trait in oils, bv Verelst, is at Wolheck Abbey. 
A portrait of him, drawn byS. Ilarding, was 
engraved by Schonker for Harding’s edition 
of the Gvammont ‘ Memoirs.’ 

By his first wife, Anne (d. 1660), daugh¬ 
ter and coheir of Paul, second viscount 
Bayning, he had no issue ; but by tho second, 
Diana, daughter of George Kirke, groom of 
tho bedchamber to Charles It [see under 
Kiekb, Percut], he had a son and three 
daughters. A portrait of tho second countess 
was painted by Lely (of. Notes and Queries, 
1st Her, viii. 401). The son predeceased 
his father. Two daughters, Margaret and 
Henrietta, wero buried in Westminster 
Abbey. A third, Diana, married Charles 
Beauolerk, first duke of St. Albans, Their 
third son was on 28 March 1760 created 
Baron Vere of Hanwortli; the barony after¬ 
wards revorted to tho dukes of St, Albans, 
who now quarter the Do Vere arms. 

The ‘ Aubrey de Vero ’ who was baptised 
at St. Paul’s, Oovent Garden, on 16 May 
1064, and buried from Gray’s Inn at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 4 June 1708, os * Earl 
of Oxford,’ was probably an illegitimate son 
of Vere by an actress (probably Elizabeth 
Davenport) with whom he went tltrough a 
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mock marriage. The story was told in Gram- 
mont’s ' Memoirs' as ‘ a recent proof of men’s 
perfidy' (see Vizetelly’s ed, pp. 101-3 n. ; cf. 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 481; Pepts, 
Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 191 note). 

[Biogrnphia Britannica, 1788, vol. vi. j G. E. 
O[okayne]’s Peerage, with Do Vere pedigree; 
Doyle's Official Baronage; Cal. Stato Papers, 
Dom. passim; Noble’s Contin. of Granger’s Biogr. 
Bist. i. 54-6; Morant’s Hist, of Essex, passim; 
Rogers’s Protests of the Lords; Macaulay’s Hist, 
of England, 1858, ii. 320-1, 624, 537, iii. 824; 
Markham’s Fighting Veres, 1888, ch. iv. v.; 
authorities cited.] G. Ln G. N. 

VERE, Sib AUBREY de (1788-1840), 
poet. [See De Vebb.] 

VERE, Sib CHARLES BROKE (1779- 
1843), major-general, bom on 21 Feb. 1770, 
was the second son of Philip Broke of Nacton, 
Suffolk, by Elizabeth, daughter and eventual 
heiress of the Rev. Charles Beaumont of 
Witnesham, Suffolk. Rear-admiral Sir Philip 
Bowes Vere Broke [q, v.l was his brother. 
Charles was commissioned as ensign in the 
6th foot on 23 June 1796, became lieutenant 
on 7 Dec., and captain on 21 Feb. 1799. 
He served with his regiment in the expedi¬ 
tion to Ilolland in that year. In 1806 he 
■was wracked on the Dutch coast, and made 
prisoner, while on his way to join Lord 
Oathoart’s expedition to the Elbe. But he 
was soon released, and served in the forco 
sent to South America under Craufurd in 
1807. In the attack on Buenos Ayres ho 
was employed as assistant quartermaster- 
general. _ On 4 Feb. 1808 he obtained a 
majority in his regiment. 

After serving for a short time on the staff 
in Ireland ho wont to the Peninsula in 
1809, and was appointed assistant quarter¬ 
master-general to the fourth division. He 
was present with it at Busaco, Albuora, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; 
at Badajoz be was severely wounded while 
loading the men of the division to the breach 
in the Trinidad bastion. He waB made 
brevet lieutenant-colonel on 27 April 1812. 
Ha had been removed from his regiment and 
made a permanent assistant quartermaBter- 
general on 7 Feb. 1811. During the cam¬ 
paigns of 1813-14 he was employed on the 
headquarter staff, and was present at Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivclle, Nive, Orthos, 
and Toulouse. He received the gold oross 
with five clasps, and was made K.C.B, in 
January 1815. In the campaign of 1816 ho 
was at first attached to Hill’s corps, and 
nill in his report of 20 June expressed his 
particular thanks to him; but when Sir 
William Howo de Lancey [q. v.] was killed 
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in the battle of Waterloo, Wellington chose 
Broke, though he was not the senior, to per¬ 
form the duty of quartermaster-general. He 
did this during the latter half of the battle 
and on the march to Paris, and he was after¬ 
wards deputy quartermaster-general in the 
arnyof occupation. He received the Russian 
order of Wladimir (second class) and the 
Netherlands order of Wilhelm (seoond class). 
He was placed on half-pay on 4 July 1828, 
and was promoted colonel on 27 May 1826, 
when, upon Wellington’s recommendation, 
he was appointed aide-de-camp to the king. 
He held this post until 10 Jan. 1837, when he 
became major-general. In 1822 he had taken 
the additional name of Vere. In 1832 he 
contested East Suffolk without success, but 
he was returned second on the poll in 1836, 
and unopposed in 1837, while he again de¬ 
feated the whig candidate In 1841. He died 
at Bath on 1 April 1843, and was buried at 
Nacton (Gent. May. 1843, i, 054). 

Besides election addresses, be published a 
pamphlet, ‘ The Danger of opening the Ports 
to Foreign Corn ot a Fixed Duty con¬ 
sidered ’ (Ipswich, 1834). 

[Ann. Reg. 1843, App. p. 246; Brighton’s 
Memoir of Admiral Sir P. B. V. Broke, p. 470; 
Wellington Despatches, Suppl. vols. x-xii., 3rd 
ser, ii. 460; u broadsheet issued during the 
election of 1832 gives a biographical sketch of 
his military serviecs.] E. M. L. 

VERE, EDWARD de, seventeenth Eakl 
op Oxpobd (1560-1004), born on 2 April 
1550, was only son of John de Vere, six¬ 
teenth earl of Oxford [q. vJ, by his Becond 
wife, Margaret, daughter oi John Golding, 
and sister of Arthur Golding [q. v.], the 
translator of Ovid. Until his father’s death 
he was known as Lord Bulbeclr. He matri¬ 
culated as on ‘impubos’follow-commoner of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in November 
1658. Subsequently be migrated to St. 
John’s College. Bartholomew Olerke [q.V.] 
is reported to have acted as one of his tutors 
at Cambridge, and Thomas Smith, an ille¬ 
gitimate son of Sir Thomas Smith (1618- 
1677) [q.v.] seams to have studied with him. 
When his father died in 1502, he succeeded 
to the earldom of Oxford and other heredi¬ 
tary dignities, which included the office of 
lord great chamberlain of England. His 
father, who left a large estate, nominated 
his son one of his executors; but Edward 
was only twelve years old,_ and consequently 
became a royal ward. Sir William Cecil, 
the master of the court of words, drew up 
special orders for his exeroises and studies, 
and he became an inmate of Cecil’s house in 
the Strand. There his uncle, Arthur Gold- 
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ing, joined him in the capacity of tutor and 
receiver of his property, He was thoroughly 
grounded in French and Latin, hut at the 
same time learnt to dance, ride, and shoot. 
While manifesting a natural taste for music 
and literature, the youth developed a way¬ 
wardness of temper which led him into every 
form of extravagance, and into violent quar¬ 
rels with other members of his guardian's 
household. 

Oxford became a prominent figure at 
Elizabeth’s corut during his boyhood. lie 
accompanied the queen to Cambridge in 
August 1604, when he stayed at St. John's 
College. He also attended the queen on her 
state visit to Oxford in September 1666. 
ne was created M.A. of both universities 
(cf. Elizabethan Oxford, Oxford Hist, Soo, 
pp. 116, 178, 177). Meanwhile his guar¬ 
dian Cecil found his perverse humour a source 
of grave embarrassment. In July 1667 Oeoil 
narrated in his diary how the earl inflicted 
a wound which proved fatal on Thomas 
Bryncknell, on under-cook at Cecil House, 
Luckily a jury was induced to deliver a 
verdict of felo de se, the man's death being 
attributed to hie ‘ running upon a poynt of 
a fence sword of the said erle.’ On 24 Oct, 
16G9 Oxford begged his guardian to obtain 
for him some military duty. He took hie 
seat in the House of Lords on coming of 
age on 2 April 1571, and on the first three 
days of the following May he greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in a solemn joust at the 
tilt, tourney, and harrier, which took place 
in the queen’s presence at Westminster. In 
August he was appointed to attend the 
French envoy, Paul de Foix, who came to 
England to discuss the queen’s projected 
marriage to' the Due d’Anjou. Burghley 
wrote hopefully at the time that 1 he found 
in the earl more understanding than any 
stranger to him would think’ Qlist, MSS. 
Comm. 4th Kep. p. 96). In December ho 
married, with the queen’s consent, Burgh- 
ley's eldest daughter, Anne. The queen 
attended the ceremony, which was cele¬ 
brated with much pomp. 

Oxford did not prove a complaisant son- 
in-law. A few months after his marriage 
he hotly remonstrated with Burghley on 
the government's prosecution or Thomas 
Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk, who was 
distantly related to him through his kins¬ 
woman, Lady Anne Howard, wife of John 
de Vere, fourteenth earl of Oxford. He 
projected a hare-brained plot which came to 
nothing to rescue the duke from the Tower 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 
478), and he was currsntly reported to have 
threatened to ruin his wife by way of aveng¬ 


ing bimself on his father-in-law for helping 
to ruin the Duke of Norfolk (Dcaniia, 
Baronage, i. 200). Next year (on 22 Sept, 
1672) he entreated Burghley to procure linn, 
naval employment. But Burghley kept him 
at home iu the belief that the queen, who 
admired his gallant bearing, was likely to 
make more adequate provision for him. ‘My 
Lord of Oxford,’ wrote Gilbert Talbot to bis 
father, the Earl of Shrewsbury, on 11 May 
1673, ‘ is lately grown into great credit; for 
the queen's Majesty delighteth more in his 
personage, and his dancing and valiantnesa, 
than any other. I think Sussex doth back 
him all that he can; if it were not for 
his fickle head, he would pass any of them 
shortly ’ (Lodob, Illustrations, ii. j.6). 

Court life continued to prove irksome, and 
in July 1674 he escaped to Flanders with¬ 
out the queen’s knowledge or consent. Eliza¬ 
beth was enraged at his contumacy, and 
gentlemen pensioners were despatched to 
bring him back. He returned by the 27th, 
and in August he and his father-in-law 
waited on the queen at Bristol to offer 
apology. The queen was conciliatory and 
showed the earl renewed attentions (cf. 
Wbi&ht, Elizabeth, i. 504, 607 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80, pp. 484-6). 

in 1676 Oxford realised his ambition of 
foreign travel, and, with the permission of the 
authorities, made his way to Italy. In 
October he reached Venice by way of Milan 
( [ib. p. 504). lie returned heme in the fol¬ 
lowing March laden with luxurious articles 
of dreBS and of tho toilet. To him is 
assigned the credit of first introducing from 
Italy into this country embroidered gloves, 
sweet-bags, perfumed" leather jerkins, and 
costly washes or perfumes (Stow), lie in¬ 
gratiated himself with the queen by present¬ 
ing her with a pair of perfumed gloves 
trimmed with tufts or roses of coloured silk. 
A temporary alienation from his wife fol¬ 
lowed his Italian tour. lie ‘was enticed,' 
wrote Burghley in his ‘Diary’ (29 Maroh 
1678), * by certain lewd persons to be a 
stranger to his wife.’ Although the diffe¬ 
rence was arranged, his domestic relations 
were not thenceforth very cordial. 

Oxford’s eccentricities and irregularities 
of temper grew with his years. He attended 
the queen to Audley End on 20 July 1578, 
and was present next day when a deputation 
from the university of Cambridge offered 
verses and glovos to her and her attendants, 
Some of the verses were from the pen of 
Gabriel Harvey [q. v.l, who in his official 
poem (‘Gratulationes valdonses’) paid the 
earl conventional compliments, but there was 
a suspicion that Harvey at the same date 
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held the earl up to ridicule in Ms satiric por¬ 
trait of an italionated Englishman, with hia 
affected apparel and gesture, which formed 
the main topic of Harvey’s 1 Speculum Tus- 
canismi.’ According to Nash, Harvey more¬ 
over circulated privately some * very short 
but yet sharp [jibes] upon my Lord of Ox¬ 
ford, in a rattling bundle of English hexa¬ 
meters : ’ 

A little apish hat, couched fast to the pate, like 
on oyster ; 

French cambric ruffs, deep with a witness, 
starched to the purpose: 

Delicate in speech; quaint in array; conceited 
in all points; 

In courtly guiles, a passing singular odd man. 
Nash’s story that the earl was so angered 
by Harvey'e lampoons as to cause his libeller 
to be imprisoned in the Fleet is not con¬ 
firmed, and was warmly denied by Harvey 
(Haevdy, Works, ed. Grosart, i. 188; Nash, 
Works, ed. Grosart, passim). In Septembor 
1679 Oxford grossly insulted (Sir) PMlip 
Sidney [q. v.] in the tennis-court at White¬ 
hall by calling him a ‘ puppy.’ Sidney hod 
previously circulated a sensible reply to a 
melancholy ‘ epigram ’ by the earl. He now 
sent the earl a challenge, hut the queen in¬ 
terposed in tho carl’s behalf, and, while for¬ 
bidding a duel, ordered Sidney to offer an 
apology on the ground of Oxford’s superior 
rank. Sidney dealined to obey and retired 
from court (or. Weight, Elizabeth,n. 100-1). 
To avenge himself on Sidney, Oxford is said 
to have deliberately planned the murder of 
his antagonist, and he very reluctantly aban¬ 
doned what he affected to regard as a ‘safe’ 
scheme of assassination (Fudkd Gkcvielh, 
Life of Sidney, pp. 74-81; FoX-BoTJENE, Life 
of Sidney, pp, 242-60). At the ensuing new 
year the earl presented to the cpieen a splen¬ 
did gift, consisting of ‘a fair juell of golde, 
being a shippe garnished fully with dyamonds 
and a meane porle pendant.’ Soon after¬ 
wards he received from the quoon’s hand a 
prize for the prowess that he displayed in a 
grand tilt at court, 

In March 1681-2 his violence involved 
him in new difficulties and jeopardised his 
hold on the queen’s favour. He engaged in 
a duel with Thomas Knyvet (afterwards 
Lord Knyvet), a gentleman or the privy 
chamber. Both were wounded, the earl dan¬ 
gerously. During the period that the earl 
was disabled the warfare between him ana 
Knyvet was pursued by their respective re¬ 
tainers. A man was Mlled on each side, 
The queen’s attention was called by Knyvet 
to the series of hostilities whioh he and his 
dependents suffered at the earl’s hands. Ox¬ 
ford was peremptorily ordered to confine 


himself, as a prisoner, to his own house. 
Burghley’s equanimity wae seriously dis¬ 
turbed by the queen's anger. He appealed to 
Hatton and Balegh to intercede with her in 
Ms son-in-law’s behalf. Balegh had been 
treated with char aoteristio disdain by the earl 
since be appeared at court, and, while ex¬ 
pressing Ms readiness to help Burghley in 
rehabilitating the earl at court, declared that 
he was helping to cure a serpent which, on 
recovery, would sting Ms benefactor. At 
length, in May 1688, Balegh persuaded the 
queentopardon the earl Ms past offences, and 
the queen received him in audience when she 
visited Lord Burghley at Theobalds at the 
end of the month (Edwards, Ralegh, i. 69, 
ii. 21; Biedh, Memoirs of Elizabeth, i. 22, 
87). Subsequently Oxford was given some 
dignified official employment. In October 
1686 lie was appointed special commissioner 
for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and he 
took part in the proceedings at Fotheringay 
and in the Star-chamber at Westminster. In 
1688 he joined, as a volunteer, the fleet which 
repelled the Spanish armada, andhe was in the 
procession when the queen went to return 
thanks at St. Paul’s on Sunday, 24 Nov. (cf. 
Lathhiton, Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
Naval Eecords Soc., vol. i. pp. lxxvi-vii). He 
was one of the peers who on 14 April 1689 
sat in judgment on Philip Howard, earl of 
Arundel, and joined in convicting the earl 
of high treason. 

During these years Oxford’s continued ex¬ 
travagance involved Mm in pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties. He first ‘ sent his patrimony flying ' 
(to use Oamden’s phrase) by aliennting to 
Burghley soon after Ms marriage Ms pro¬ 
perty of Hedingham. In September 1683 
he parted with the ancestral estate of Earl's 
Colne to his steward, Boger Harlaokenden, 
for 2,0001., and thenceforth he seemed to take 
delight in selling every acre of Ms land at 
ruinously low prices. Burghley made ample 
provision for Oxford’s wife and children. But 
when tho countess died on 6 June 1688 he 
showed little inclination to xelievehis son-in- 
law's necessities. Oxford had squandered 
some part of Ms fortune upon men of letters 
whoso bohemian mode of life attracted Mm. 
lie was patron of a company of players who 
gave performances at Ipswich, Cambridge (in 
1681), and otkor places. When the earl was 
himself in distress he had no scruple in seek* 
ing assistance of his poor literary friends. 
About 1691 Thomas Churchyard [q, v.], the 
poet, Mred lodgings in London for the earl at 
the house of one Mrs. Peun, giving Ms own 
bond for payment, Oxford left Mrs, Penn’s 
lodgings without meetinghisbill, and Church* 
yard, in fear of arrest, sought sanctuary. 

ft 2 
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Thence he •wrote to the landlady protesting 1 
his honosty and told her that he had informed 
the queen of the earl's faithlessness (Weiget, 
jElizabeth, ii. 414). 

A second marriage soon afterwards with 
Elizabeth Trentham, one of the queen’s maids 
of honour, seems to have temporarily re¬ 
stored Oxford’s tottering fortune, In 1592 
he petitioned for a monopoly to import into 
the country certain oils, wool, and fruits, but 
appears to have met with no success. The 
rest of his life was mainly spent in retire¬ 
ment, But he sat on the trials for high 
treason of Robert, earl of Essex, and Henry, 
earl of Southampton, on 19 Feb. 1000-1001. 
Ho subscribed the proclamation of James I, 
and at James 1’s coronation (25 July) he 
officiated as lord great chamberlain. To¬ 
wards the end of his life he lived in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, whence he removed be¬ 
fore his doatli to a house at Newington, 
Middlesex. There ho died on 24 June 1004; 
he was buried in Hackney church on 6 July. 

Oxford, despite his violent and perverse 
temper, Ins eccentric taste in dress, and his 
reckless waste of liis substance, evinced a 
genuine interest in music, and wrote verse of 
much lyric beauty. Puttenham and Meres 
reckon him among ‘ the best for comedy ’ in 
his day; hut, although he was a patron of a 
company of players, no specimens of his dra¬ 
matic productions survive. A sufficient num¬ 
ber of his poems is extant, however, to corro¬ 
borate Webhe’s comment that he was the host 
of the courtier-poeta in the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and ‘ that in the rare de¬ 
vises of poetry, he may challenge to himself 
the title of the most excellent among the rest.’ 
Twenty-three lyrical pieces have been identi¬ 
fied as his work. Most of them firBt appeared 
in poetical anthologies signed ‘ E. 0.,’ or ‘E. 
-of 0.’ Seven were published in the ‘ Paradise 
■ of Dainty Devices/ Three poetic fragments 
are in ‘ England’s Parnassus’ (1600); two of 
‘these, ‘ Doth Sorrow fret thy Soul P ’ and 
■' What Plague is greater than the Grief of 
MindP’ together with another beginning 
-'Faction that ever dwells,’ figured in the ap¬ 
pendix to the publisher Newman’s surrepti¬ 
tious edition of Sidney’s * Astrophel and 
Stella’ (1691), Others are found ia‘ Phcenix 
Nest’ (1698) or in ‘England’s Helicon,’ 
1000 (‘The Shepherd’s Commendation of 
bis Nymph ’). The earl is noticed as one of 
the poets from whose works unspecified ex¬ 
tracts figured in Bodenham’s ‘ Belvedere, or 
the Garden of the MuseB,’ 1600. The most 
attractive of his poems, a dialogue between 
the poet and Desire, was first printed imper¬ 
fectly inPuttenham’s 1 Ait of Poesy’ (1689), 
and then perfectly in Breton’s ‘Bower of De¬ 


lights’ (1597). Yerses by Oxford ‘To the 
Reader,’ together with a prefatory letter 
from the earl’s pen to the translator, were 
prefixed to Bedingfleld’s translation of Car- 
nanus's ‘ Comfort,’1676, which was ‘ published 
by commandment of the right honourable the 
Earl of Oxenford.’ A few others of the earl’s 
poems have been recovered by modem editors 
from the unprinted collection in the Rawlin- 
BonmanuscriptB in the Bodleian Library (No. 
85). Hannah printed five of the earl’s poems 
in his ‘ Courtly Poets ’ (1886, pp. 142-7). Dr. 
Grosart printed all the extant verse that has 
boen assigned to Oxford in his * Miscellanies 
of the Fuller Worthies Library,’ 1872. 

Among men of letters who acknowledged 
Oxford’s patronage the chief were John Lyly, 
who dedicated to Mm ‘ Euphues and his Eng¬ 
land ’ (1584), and Edmund Spenser, who ad¬ 
dressed a sonnet to him in the opening pages 
of his ‘Faerie Queene’ (1690). Of hooks of 
smaller account that were dedicated to him 
mention may be made of the translation of 
Justinus’s abridgment of Trogus Pompeius 
by bis uncle, Arthur Golding (1604), Under¬ 
down’s rendering of Heliodorus (1609), 
Thomas Twine’s translation of Humphrey 
Lhuyd’s ‘Breviary of Britayne’ (1678), An¬ 
thony Munday’s ‘ Galien of France’ (1679? 
lost), Zelauto (1680), and ‘Palmerin d’Oliva’ 
(1688), Southern’s ‘Diana’ (1584), and John 
Farmer’s song-books (1691,1699). 

A portrait of Oxford is at Welbeck, and 
has been reproduced in Mr. Fairfax Murray’s 
catalogue of the pictures there (1894, p. 147), 
Another portrait—a small bust—was lent 
by Dr. John Harley to the Tudor Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1890. 

Oxford’s first wifo, Anne, elder daughter of 
William Cecil, lord Burghley, died at the 
queen’s palace at Greenwich on 6 June 1688, 
and wasburied in state at Wostminster Abbey 
on 26 J une, A Latin epitaph is preserved in 
Cottonian MS. Julius F. x. f, 182. She was 
a woman of notable cultivation, and was au¬ 
thor of 1 Foure opytaphes, after the death of 
her young sonne the Lord Bulbecke,’ &c. 
which, together with ‘ the fowre lastlynes of 
[two] other that she made also,’ were printed 
in the volume of poems by John Soowthem 
[q. v.J called * Diana,’ 1584. By her the earl 
had issue: Elizabeth, born 2 July 1676, who 
married at Greenwich, on 26 Jan. 1694, Wil¬ 
liam Stanley, earl of Derby, and died at Rich¬ 
mond on 10 Maroh 1626-7; a son, horn in 
May 1688, who died a few hours after birth 
(Birch, Memoirs , i.82); Bridget, born 6 April 
1684, who was married to Francis, lord Norris 
(afterwardsEarlofBerksMre)rq.v.];Franees, 
buried at Edmonton 12 Sept. 1687; and S usan, 
bom 20May1687, who was first wife ofPliilip 
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Herbert, earl of Montgomery, and died 1628- 
1629. 

Oxford's second wife was Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Trentham of Rocester Priory, 
Staffordshire; she was buried at Haokney 
on 8 Jan. 1612-13. By her he was father 
of Henry do Vere, eighteenth earl [q. v.] 

[Cooper’s Athena Oantubr. ii. 389-92, 6Hi; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Wright’s Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 109-200; Mark¬ 
ham’s Fighting Voros j Nicholas's Life of Sir 
Christopher Hatton ; Martin A. S. Hume's Life 
of Lord Burghloy; Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors; Cal. Hatfiold Papers.] S. L. 

VERE, Sin FRANCIS (1660-1609), 
general of the English troops in the service 
of the united provinces of the Netherlands, 
the second son of Geoffrey Vere, was born 
most probably at Cropping Hall, Essex, in 
1660. The father, Geoffrey Vere, brother 
of John de Vere, sixteenth earl [q. vj. mar¬ 
ried, in 1660, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Hardeltyn (at. 1C 68) of Wotton House, Castle 
Hedingham, Essex. He survived the oldest 
brother about six years, and the widow then 
settled at Kirby Hall, near Hedingham, 
where Francis and his brothers, (Sir) Horace 
Vere [q. v.] and Robert, were brought up. 
Hie sister Frances married, in. 1001, Robert 
Horcourt [q. v.J of Stanton Harcourt. 

When Francis was but two years old ho 
received a legacy of 20/. from his uncle, the 
sixteenth Earl of Oxford. Among the ‘ Car- 
mina Soliolro Paulina) in regni Elizabetlue 
initium ’ {Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 12 A. lxvii.f. 
xviii.) are some Latin elegiacs signed ‘ ifran- 
ciecus Verus.’ As, however, these vorsus 
were probably written in 1658, nothing can 
Bafely be ^deduced from this appearance of 
the name. 

Francis and liis brother Robert were 
initiated in the military art by old Sir Wil¬ 
liam Browne, who had served for many years 
in the Low Countrios (Lodge; Bbowk’, 
Genesis, p. 834), and in 1580, when he woe 
barely twenty, Francis made with Cap¬ 
tain Francis Allon ‘a voyage to Polonio,’ 
possibly t.o serve in the Polish army (Btkch, 
Lives, i. 67). Before lie catno of age Vere 
had decided to adopt the profession of 
a soldier. Elizabeth, sparred to aetion 
by the murdor of tho Prince of Orange, hav¬ 
ing decided in the summer of 1685 to send a 
small English army under tho Earl of Leices¬ 
ter to assist the revolted provinces, the drum 
was beaten all over England for volunteers, 
and early in December Vere joined the ex¬ 
peditionary force at Oolohester, and three 
da 3 ’s later sot sail from Harwich for Flush¬ 
ing and The Hague, Having sailed merely 
as a volunteer, Vere had no definite status 


in Leicester’s army; hut in February 1686 
he succeeded in attaching himself to the 
suite of Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby 
de Eresby [q.v.], who had married his first 
cousin, Lady Mary de Vere. Willoughby 
was given the command of a troop of horse, 
in which Vere commenced his active service 
in the Netherlands. Within a month of his 
arrival Willoughby was made governor of the 
important town of Bergon-op-Zoom, and 
there, in May, Francis Vere took part in a 
smart brush with the enemy, in which a 
convoy of four hundred and fifty wagons wae 
out off on the Antwerp road by Willoughby, 
and three hundred men were slain. Two 
months later he took part, under Prince 
Maurice, Sir Philip Sidney, and Willoughby, 
in the night march to Axel and the surprise 
of that place. He took part, too, in the 
sieges of Doesborgh (August) and Zutphen 
(September). Shortly after these affairs his 
name was included in an official list ot 
'valiant young gentlemen’ competent to 
command a company; and in the course of 
the autumn he was nominated captain of a 
hundred and fifty men in the Bergen-op- 
Zoom garrison, to receive pay from 12 Nov. 
1686. In the spring of 1687 liis troop was 
temporarily moved to Ostend {Acts of Brim/ 
Council, new ser. xv. 90). 

In June 1687 Alexander of Parma opened 
a campaign by the siege of Sluys, assembling 
an army at Bruges early in the month for 
that purpose. Supplies and troops were 
hurried into the threatened town by the 
allies, under the command of Sir Roger 
Williams [q. v.], and it was on the ramparts 
of Sluys (the sceno of former English vic¬ 
tories) that Vere, in the company of the brave 
Sir Thomas Basltorville [q. v.],_ won his spurs 
against the ronowned teroio viejo, the pick of 
the Spanish infantry, the model of the mili¬ 
tary organisation of Europe. The siege was 
prolonged by heroic effortsuntil2 Aug., when 
Francis Vere, ‘twice wounded, but not dis¬ 
abled, marched out with the garrison to em¬ 
bark for Flushing, and was henceforth spoken 
of as * young Vere who fought at Sluys.’ 
Upon tho resignation of Leicester in the 
ensuing December, Willoughby succeeded as 
general of the English auxiliary forces, and 
Vero's hopes of promotion were thereby in¬ 
creased. 

In October 1688 he won great applause 
under tho governor, Sir Thomas Morgan 
[q.v.], alBergen-op-Zoom, upon which strong 
place the Duka of Parma, after the defeat of 
the Spanish armada, had concentrated his 
attention. The keys of the place were the 
two water-forts commanding the communi¬ 
cation betweon the town and the Scheldt; 
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the command of one of these was entrusted 
to Vere, and he distinguished himself by foil¬ 
ing a treacherous assault upon the northern 
of these sconces, led by Sir William Stanley 
(1648-1030) [ 5 . v.] and some high Spanish 
officers. This discomfiture was so signal that it 
effected the raising of the siege and the with¬ 
drawal of Parma. Vere had well earned the 
knighthood that he received at the hands of 
Willoughbyupon the conclusion of the siege 
(26 Oct.) He obtained leave for England, 
went home with a letter from Lord Wil¬ 
loughby to the lord treasurer, dated 8 Nov. 

1688, and was’by Burghley introduced to the 
queen. He spent a little over two months 
at his home in Essex, and returned to the 
theatre of war in February 1689, when ho 
was appointed sergeant-major-general of the 
forces, or second in command to the general. 
Willoughby, however, resigned Ins post 
finally (after several futile efforts) in May 
1589. A number of veteran officers of dis¬ 
tinction, including Baskerville, Williams, 
Drury, Wilford, and Sir John Norris, were 
withdrawn from the Netherlands to serve 
either in France or Ireland, and the path was 
thus cleared for a young officer of approved 
valour and conduct, who, without interfer¬ 
ing with the prerogatives of the governors 
of the cautionary towns, or claiming in any 
degree the state and the viceregal preten¬ 
sions of a generalissimo, could act as the 
real leader of the English troops in the field. 
From August 1689 Sir Francis Vere, with 
the rank ofsergeont-major-general(andpay of 
20s. soon raised to 40s. per diem), was placed 
in command of all her majesty’s soldiers out 
of the garrisons in the Netherlands. The 
supreme commands were reserved nominally 
for the general and lieutenant-general, but 
these posts were never filled. 

The first operations under Vera’s orders 
were the two expeditions for the relief of 
Rheinberg, the second of which, in October 

1689, was led with the utmost dash and dar¬ 
ing by the sergeant-major-goneral in person. 
He spent the following winter in improving 
the organisation of his force by forming a 
depfit at Utrecht,byremodelling as far as pos¬ 
sible hie list of captains, and by filling up the 
cadres and working out an efficient system of 
checks to prevent frauds. During December 
he played a part in the ingenious stratagem 
of Prince Maurice by whioh the town of 
Breda was won from the Spaniards. In Juno 

1690, being 1 wonderfully skilled in the work 
of intrenching.’ (Ma.rtlHA.it, Epistles of Wav, 
1622),_ he personally superintended the con¬ 
struction of the fort of Knodsenburg, de¬ 
signed to threaten Nymeguen; and next 
month he directed a somewhat risky enter-, 


prise in the escalade of the detached fortress 
of Recklinghausen in Westphalia. In No¬ 
vember he was back at Flushing incorporat¬ 
ing four hundred recruits from England in 
his little army. In May 1691 by a clever 
ruse he secured the possession of the Zutphen 
sconces, and so smoothed the way for the 
prompt capture of the town by Maurice, 
Next montin ho led an unsuccessful attack 
upon a breaoh made in the walls of Deventer, 
but the town surrendered very soon after¬ 
wards. In September ha concerted some 
brilliant manoeuvres for the relief of Knod¬ 
senburg, leading up to the capture of Nyme¬ 
guen on 12 Oct. In July 1692 he was again 
wounded at the assault upon Steenwerk 
preceding the surrender of that town; and 
in August, despite orders from home to the 
contrary, he dashed to the relief of Maurice 
when in danger from a sortie made by the 
garrison of Koevorden. 

During the winter ho was employed on 
the uncongenial duty of shipping off com¬ 
panies which he had drilled and trained to 
serve under other commanders in France or 
Ireland. There were left, however, four 
thousand efloctive English troops in the 
Netherlands at the commencement of 1698, 
and Q-ertrnydenburg (Qeertruidenberg) sur¬ 
rendered to Maurice and Vere in the early 
summer of this year. The great event of 
1694 was the siege and capturo of Groningen 
in the north of tlie united provinces. Vere 
worked in the trenches side by Bide with tire 
regiments of Friesland and Zeoland; many 
of his contingent fell, and among those pro¬ 
moted to till tip vacancies were his brothers, 
Horace and Robert. Sir Francis himself 
had a narrow escape, the buckler under 
whioh he was reconnoitring tho walls being 
struck by a large shot. Upon the surrender 
of tli 8 town on 16 July, Vere was despatched 
with a force of five thousand to escort, the 
youthful Count Philip of Nassau to Sedan 
through an enemy’s country, a dangerous 
service, which he performed u tho face of a 
large hostile force without mishap. 

Meanwhile, in July 1698, there had been 
a great improvement in Vere’s position. 
Fearful lest the queen might possibly with¬ 
draw him from the Netherlands, the States- 
General offered him eight hundred florins a 
month in order to secure the retention of his 
services, and his acceptance of the offer was 
graciously approved by Elizabeth, At the 
same time he by no moans escaped the occa¬ 
sional jealousy of the queen or the repri¬ 
mands of Burghley for his slackness in her 
majesty’s service, in contrast to his active 
zeal on behalf of the Dutch. Since 1680, 
when he was temporarily suspeoted of having 
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fomented a mutiny in Gortruydenburg, his 
relations with the States-General, with Mau¬ 
rice and Barneveldt, and with Sir Thomas 
Bodley [q. v.], the qtieen’s envoy at The 
Hague, had been uniformly good, In 1S96 
Philip of Nassau conceived a daring scheme 
(to which Vere gavo a reluctant assent) for 
surprising the Spanish force on the Rhine, 
near Wesel, tinder the nonagenarian Mon¬ 
dragon. But Mondragon, though ninety, 
was still the ablest of the Spanish generals 
after the death of Parma, and he lured the 
Butch and English cavalry into a most skil¬ 
fully prepared ambush, in which Vere's 
brother Robert lost his life by a lance-wound 
in the face. Sir Francis took the sad nows 
home to his mother. On his visit to England 
he was specially consulted by the queen, and 
chosen by her to conduct the confidential 
negotiations with tho Dutch in view of the 
oounterstroke which it was decided to aim 
at Spain in a more vital part than tho Nether¬ 
lands. 

On 1 March 1696 Yeie arrived at Middel- 
burg. Pie found the Slates-Goneral some¬ 
what inclined to evade his propositions, but 
succeeded in giving them the requisite cha¬ 
racter of urgency, and he sailed at tho end of 
the fallowing month with a thousand of his 
veterans (in Dutch pay) to join at Dover the 
Cadiz expedition under the joint command 
of Lord Howard of Effingham and Essex. 
Vere was lord-marshal, lieutenant-general, 
and one of the six mombers of Essex’s 
council of war. He could not altogether 
escape the rivalries from which he was so 
happily exempt in tho Low Countries, but 
he took the lead with an excellent steadying 
efFectat the capture of the town of Cadiz, in 
which Essex himself impetuously led the 
stormers (21 June). The expedition, with 
Yero on the Rainbow, arrived safely at Ply¬ 
mouth, after tho saolr on 8 Aug., and Vere 
passed some of the succeeding winter at the 
court. He was again to serve ns a sea captain 
in the summer of 1697 in the Islands' voyage, 
and we are told that he applied himself in 
the interval to the study of ‘sea-cases.’ He 
sailed in the Mary Rose, master John Winter, 
on 9 July 1607, and again, oftor putting 
back from stress of weather and a most 
severe ‘bucketing,’ on 17 Aug.; like bis 
comrades, he had littlo opportunity of adding 
to his reputation by this injudiciously 
managed sea-raid. On liis return he defended 
the conduct of his general before Elizabeth. 
Nevertheless the seeds of dissension seom 
to have been sown during the voyage be¬ 
tween Vere and Essex, who had hitherto 
been staunch friends and correspondents. 

In the autumn of 1697 Yere was once 


more in Holland, and at The Hague was in 
frequent intercourse with Barneveldt; it was 
mainly through the latter's influence in the 
States-General that at Vero’e instance a more 
aggressive policy was decided upon in Decem¬ 
ber against the formidable Spanish infantry. 
A force was accordingly secretly collected 
by Prince Maurice at Gertruydenburg to at¬ 
tack the advanced guard of the Spaniards 
under the Count of Varna at Turahout, 
The English contingent, forming nearly a 
third of the little army of between five thou¬ 
sand and six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
was under the command of Vere and Sir 
Robert Sidney. A complete surprise was 
effected, and Varras had barely time to 
effect a retreat in the small hours of the 
morning of 24 Jan. 1698 before Maurice 
occupied the town, An immediate pursuit 
was counselled by Vere, who, with a small 
fores of cavalry, succeeded in effectually 
cutting off the infantry of the enemy’s rear¬ 
guard and securing six hundred prisoners. 
Ilia action was warmly applauded, and 
Elizabeth wrote herself to signify her ‘ good 
liking ’ of Vere’s services. 

In May it was decided by the English 
government (having regard to the rapidly 
increasing prosperity and burden-bearing 
capacity of the united provinces) that the re¬ 
lations between England and Holland should 
be revised and a new treaty negotiated on a 
baBis which should render the warlcssburden- 
Bome to England. With a view to these nego¬ 
tiations, Vere was selected by the queen and 
Burghley as special envoy to the States-Gene¬ 
ral, with George Gilpin [q.v.l, the resident 
minister at The Hague, as his colleague. 
He was instructed on 7 June 1608 to remind 
tho states of the sacrifices England had made 
on their behalf, and to point out that if the 
Dutch persisted in their resolution to make 
no peace with the Spanish monarchy, the 
ueen would still stand by thorn, but on con- 
ition only of a repayment of a portion of 
their debt and a regular contribution to¬ 
wards the maintenance of the English garri¬ 
sons in Holland (see Instructions in Cotton. 
MS. Galba D. xii. 159). 

On 18 June Vere was received with his 
colleague at The Hague, and delivered a 
speech embracing the various points of his 
instructions, whereupon, after numerous con¬ 
ferences, a satisfactory settlement was arrived 
at—the statos acknowledging a debt of 
800,000/., and stipulating that they would 
contribute 30,000/, annually towards the 
cost of the English troops m the N ether- 
lands. The new treaty was signod on 16 Aug. 
1698, Twelve days before this BurgMey 
died, but Vere was quite secure in the con- 
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fldence of Sir Robert Cecil, and daring the 
autumn he received a convincing mane of 
royal favour by his appointment to the go¬ 
vernorship of the important cautionary town 
of Brill (Be Briel) and his promotion to be 

E al of the queen's forces in the Nether- 
and of the English troops in the pay 
of the states. He wont out to Brill to 
organise his new government in the early 
spring of 1699, being accompanied by Ed¬ 
ward Cecil (afterwards Viscount "W imbledon) 
[q. v.] and bv his brother Horace. He arrived 
to find the Butch straining every nerve to 
save tho island and town of Bommel, situate 
in the Maas between Dordrecht and Nyme- 
guen, from a carefully concerted assault by 
the admiral of Aragon, Early in May the 
admiral captured Crevecceur, occupied the 
land, and laid siege to Bommel. Early in 
July Vere crossed the Maas with six thou¬ 
sand men, and made a brilliant attack on the 
Spanish entrenchments, and, the vigilance of 
the allies being seconded by a mutiny in the 
camp of the enemy, the Spaniards bad to 
beat an ignominious retreat before the close 
of the month. 

In the summer of 1600 the States-Qeneral, 
upon the advice of Barneveldt, resolved to 

S the war into the enemy’s country by 
ng a powerful force on the Flemish 
coast and laying siege to Nieuport, a fewmiles 
south-west of Ostend. The Dutch army 
effected a landing in Bafety during the last 
days of June, and on 1 July arrived the news 
that the Archduke Albert was approaching 
with a large force from Ghent with a view of 
preventing their further advance. To Vore 
was entrusted the command of the allied van¬ 
guard consisting of 4,860 mon, of whom six¬ 
teen hundred were English, and when it was 
decided to give battle in the dunes, on 2 July, 
he planted his vanguard in an advantageous 
position on two sandhills and a ridge about 
two miles north of Nieuport. The bulk of 
the cavalry was drawn up on the seashore, 
and the reserves under Prince Maurice about 
three hundredvards south of Vere’s forlorn 
hope on the 1 East Hill.’ The battle began 
about 2 p.m. with a desperate struggle at 
push of pike between the 260 English posted 
on this hill and the pick of the Spanish in¬ 
fantry. Vere designates this portion of the 
light as the ' Bloody Morsel,’ his men being 
gradually overborne by overwhelming num¬ 
bers. Messenger after messenger was des¬ 
patched by Prince Maurice, but brought no 
reinforcement; tho commander rode in per¬ 
son down into the hollow to cheer his men, 
and when retreat became imperative, after 
receiving a musket-shot in the thigh and 
another in the leg, he was with difficulty 


extricated from his dead horse. His wounds 
compelled his retirement from the field, but 
Prince Maurice at this juncture rallied the 
broken vanguard and advanced with liis main 
force to the West Hill, where he made a de¬ 
termined stand. Furious charges by Sir 
Horace Vere, Ogle, Fairfax, and Sir Edward 
Cecil destroyed the cohesion of the Spanish 
tereios, and about four o’clock they broke and 
fled. The archduke mado his escape to 
Bruges. Zapena and the admiral of Aragon 
were taken prisoners, while about a third of 
the Spanish army were put hors de combat. 
Of the sixteenbundred English, nofewor than 
eight hundred were either killed or wounded. 
Vero’s wounds proved serious, but his name 
was in every one’s mouth, and he was glad¬ 
dened by a letter from the queen, to whom 
Prince Maurice had written attributing the 
victory in great measure to the judgment 
and valour of the English general (Sidney 
Papers , ii. 204; cf. Hexham, True Relation 
of the Battell of Nieuport in Flanders . . , 
Delft, 1641; A New Ballad, of the Great 
Overthrow . . gave to the Archduke, 1600, 
s. sh. fol.) 

The battle of Nieuport was tlio most 
signal victory won by tho Dutch patriots in 
the field during the war of independence, but 
the defence of Ostend was of oven greater 
moment to their cause. On 6 July 1601 
the Archduke Albert began the siege with 
twenty thousand mon and fifty siege guns in 
position. Tho States-Gcncral rightly at¬ 
tached vital importance to the defence of 
this outlying post, which they consequently 
transferred from tlio bauds of Vandeniood to 
the more experienced management of Vere, 
to whom ample powers were confided. After 
a brief visit on the part of Vore to England 
in quest of recruits, the Dutch governor de¬ 
livered up tho keys to Sir Francis on 9 July 
1801, and the strength of the garrison was 
raised from two thousand to threo thousand 
five hundred. After the sieges of Leyden 
and Antwerp, perhaps no siege of tho period 
attracted more universal attention (references 
to the siege of Ostend appeared in Tour¬ 
neur's Atheists Tragcdia and in other pieceB 
of tlie day). The governor’s first caro was 
to strengthen the defences of the Polder or 
port meadow, which, though situated out¬ 
side the wall, would have afforded a most 
dangerous base ofattaclc for the enemy, and 
he next provided for the safo entry ana un¬ 
loading of ships from the sea bearing sup¬ 
plies, Shortly aftor he had completed these 
sagacious precautions he was unhappily 
wounded severely in the head by a stray 
shot, and had to leave Ostend for a few 
weeks. He returned on 19 Sept, to find 
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his garrison still further augmented by re¬ 
cruits from England. The scions of distin¬ 
guished families in Scotland and France, as 
well as from Holland and England, flocked 
to the place to learn the art of war under a 
veteran so distinguished, lly some of these 
young ‘popinjays,’ who came to Ostend not 
for discipline but for diversion, Vere was 
considerably annoyed, and he took no pains 
to conceal how much he deprecated their 
presence. Conspicuous among this class was 
the Earl of Northumberland, who left the 
place in high dudgeon at the ‘discommodi¬ 
ties of the place' and the ‘little observance' 
done him. The severity of Vere’s discipline 
may have had eomothing to do with the 
dwindling of the garrison, reduced by De¬ 
cember to little more than two thousand 
men. A gale of wind prevented the arri¬ 
val of any reinforcement, and supplies were 
running short. Vere realised his weakness 
when on 4 Dec. the archduke delivered a 
general assault, which was repulsed with the 
utmost difficulty. He managed to gain a 
little time by some sham negotiations with 
the enemy (see Extremities urging the Lordr 
general Sir F. Veare to offer the late Antir 
parle with the Archduke Alhertus, London, 
1602, 4to); and happily before the month 
closed five men-of-wnr arrived from Zee- 
land with men and material, which they 
managed to disembark under a heavy fire. 
In January 1602 the enemy began prepar¬ 
ing for another general assault. By this 
time the Spaniards had fired nearly two 
hundred thousand shots into the town, and 
scarcely a whole house was left standing. 
On the night of 7 Jan. they made a desperate 
aaaault upon the breaches at the north-west 
corner of the town, between the works 
called Porc-espio (ravelin) and Helmund 
(bustion), near which point vere himself con¬ 
ducted the operations. Since the new year, 
however, Vere had considerably strengthened 
his position, and after several hours' fighting 
the enemy wore repulsed at all points, the 
opening of the western sluice by Vere’s orders 
at a critical moment of the retreat washing 
many of the besiegers into the sea, This 
triumphant defence was followed by a lull in 
the attack, and on 7 March Vere was with¬ 
drawn from Ostend (which held out two 
years and a half longer) in order to take up a 
command in the field, Before doing so, 
however, he went ovor to England to obtain 
permission from the queen to levy more re¬ 
cruits for servioe in the Netherlands. While 
about the court he was challenged to a duel 
by the Earl of Northumberland, who hadfelt 
himself personally slighted by Vere at Ostend, 
but he declined to meet the earl while he 


himself was engaged upon public service (of. 
Gent. Mag. 1864, vol. i.; Addit. MS, 26247, 
ff. 808-11). 

Returning without delay to The Hague, 
Vere found himself at the head of a splendid 
force of eight thousand Englishmen in the 
pay of the states. On 7 July siege was laid 
by Vere and Prince Maurice to the small 
town of Grave, near Nymeguen. There, in 
the following month while inspecting the 
trenches, Sir Francis was struck by a bullet 
just under the right eye. He lay in a cri¬ 
tical condition at Ryswyk for several 
months. In January 1603 he was active 
again, and engaged upon an arduous conflict 
with the States-General, from whom he de¬ 
manded jurisdiction over his own men, un¬ 
trammelled bv any inteference by Dutch 
magistrates. The Dutch authorities seemed 
inclined to concede the point to their veteran 
commander, ‘ Becond only to Maurice in 
their army; ’ but on 21 March Vere was 
stunned by the news of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, which he received through Prince 
Maurice at Ryswyk. ne took measures to 
have James I proclaimed in Holland, and he 
was continued by the now king in the go¬ 
vernorship of the Brill; but in 1604 James 
made a treaty of peace with Spain, and in 
the summer of that year Vere retired from 
the service of the states, retaining only 
the honorary command of his regiment of 
horse, and settled on his property at Tilbury 
Lodge, near Kirby Hall, the home of his 
mother and elder brother. In August 1606 
he paid a last visit to The Hague, bearing 
letters from James I to tho States-General. 
He took leave of his old comrade Prince 
Maurice and of the states in May 1606, and 
returned to England next month, bearing 
with him a substantial proof of Dutch regard 
in the form of a pension of 6001. annually. 
On 16 June 1606, upon his return to Eng¬ 
land, he was appointed governor of Ports¬ 
mouth and the isle of Portsea, in succession 
to the Earl of Devon. Henceforth his time 
was passed between Portsmouth and Tilbury 
Lodge. On 26 Oot. 1607 he married at 
Mitcham a girl of sixteen, Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of John Dent (d, 1696), a citizen of Lon¬ 
don, by his second wifo, Alice (Grant). 

Vere spent his unwonted leisure in indit¬ 
ing his straightforward and soldierlike 
‘Commentaries, or short narratives of ‘the 
diverse pieces of service wherein he had 
command.’ These notes were jotted down 
for private circulation only, but in 1667 they 
were published at Cambridge as ‘ The Com¬ 
mentaries of Sir Francis Vere,'in small folio, 
by Dr. William Dillingham [q. v.J who had 
accidentally lighted upon the mauuscript 
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(Brit. Mus. Grenville, 'with autograph letter 
of Sir F. Vere inserted). The 1 Commen¬ 
taries 1 have been reprinted in the seventh 
volume of Arher’s 1 English Garner ’ (1888). 
Between 1806 and his death Vere made 
generous donations in money and books to 
the library which his old friend Bodley 
was founding at Oxford. 

Vere lived to see the coronation of his 
life’s work by the truce of April 1609 re¬ 
cognising the independence of the Dutch 
republic. He died in Loudon somewhat 
suddenly, and at the early age of forty-nine, 
on 28 Aug. 1609. He left no issue. He 
was buried next day, with a soldier’s funeral, 
in Westminster Abbey, whore a splendid 
monument in black marble (modelled upon 
the tomb of Engelbert of Nassau at Breda) 
was erected to his memory by his young 
widow. She married, as her second husband, 
in August 1613, Sir Patrick Murray. The 
only portrait of Vere is a half-length profile, 
now at Welbeclt Abbey; this was engraved 
by Faithorne to illustrate the 1 Commen¬ 
taries,’ and is reproduced in Mr. Fairfax 
Murray’s ‘ Wclbeck Catalogue,’ 1894, p. 132. 
It depicts a young man with aquiline features 
and an alert and resolute cast of expression. 
In October 1609 a ‘ Funerall Poeine ’ com¬ 
memorating Vere came from tha poll of the 
dramatist Cyril Tourneur (q. v.] 

Vere came to the front m an age of groat 
commanders like Drake and Ralegh, Norris 
and Williams, and, trained as he was in the 
school of Parma (the greatest general of the 
day when in the maturity of his powers), he 
waa rivalled by few, if indeed by any, of his 
contemporaries in soldierly accomplishment. 
For Vere was not only a strategist and a 
Leader and organiser of men in the field, hut 
he was also quite at home on shipboard; a 
capable artilleryman and scoutmaster, and 
an expert engineer. Ho was, moreover, a di¬ 
plomatist who combined tact with modesty, 
and was thus able to maintain an exception¬ 
ally difficult position with such economy and 
success that he was singled out more than 
once for delicate diplom&tio missions. It is 
true that, unlike eome of his greatest con¬ 
temporaries, he did not excel as a courtier. 
Comparatively young as he was at the close 
of his active service, he was regarded os the 
Nestor of his profession, and as a transmitter 
•of the best military tradition of bis day he 
is entitled to rank almost with Spinola, who 
held him in the highest admiration. Among 
Vere’s pupils in the military art, in addi¬ 
tion to his brother Horace, were Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, Sir Ferdinando Gorgos, Francis and 
Gervase Markham, Edward Wingfield, Miles 
Staudiali, and many other notable soldiers 


both in the old country and in New Eng¬ 
land. 8 

[The memoirs of Vere in the Biographic Bri. 
tannico, and in Gleig’s Lives of the Most Emi- 
nent British Military Commanders, 1831, i. 
124-98, have been superseded at all points by 
The Fighting Veres, 1888, being lives of Sir 
Francis and Sir Horace Vere by (Sir) Clements 
R. Markham, a definitive biography, in which 
Motley’s strictures upon Sir Francis Vere are 
refuted with care and moderation. The Fighting 
Veres is based upon an examination of the Hat¬ 
field Pupers of the Norham and Holman manu. 
aciipts at Oxford, of Harl. MSS. 4189,6776, and 
S32, of Gough’s manuscript Memoirs of tho 
Veres at CastleHedingham. and.ahovo all, of tha 
volumes labelled ‘Holland’at the Record Office. 
See also Harl. MS. 1344, Addit. MSS. 20247, 
34218, Egerton MSS. 27*14 f. 193 and 2692 f. 1, 
and Stowe MSS. 166-8; G. E. C[okayne]s Com¬ 
plete Peerage, s.v. ‘Oxford;’ Majondie’s Castle 
Hedingham and the Ds Veres, 1898; Wright’s 
Hist, of Essex; Naunton’s Fragments Regalia; 
Sidney Papers, ed. Collins. 1746 ; and Collins’s 
Hist. Collections, 1762; Nichols’s Progresses of 
James I, i. 43,47,262, 510, iii. 8 ; Birch’s Mem, 
of Queen Elizabeth; Grimston’s Siege of Ostend, 
1604, and Historic of the Netherlands, 1608; 
Stapleton’s Hist, of tho Low Country Wars, 1050; 
Moteren’s Histoire dos Pays Bns, 1618 ; Motley’s 
United Netherlands, 1867, passim; Loyoester Cor¬ 
respondence, 1844, Chamberlain Letters, 1801, 
Cecil and Carew Correspondence, 1884 (all three 
in the Camden Soc.); Cnrleton Oorrosp. 1775; 
Winwood Memorials, 1725 ; Bortie’s Five Gene¬ 
rations of a Loynl House, 1845, pt. i.; Dovoroux’s 
Earls of Essex, 1853, chap. xv.; Lord Herbert 
of Cberbury’s Autobiography, od. Leo; Noale 
and Brnyloy’s Westminster Abboy, ii. 194; Mac- 
ray’s Annals of tho Bodleian Library.] T. 8. 

VERE, HENRY db, eighteenth Eam,op 
O xronu (1693-1626), born on 24 Feb. 1692-3 
at Newington, Middlesex, was only son of 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford 
[q.v.], by his second wife, ElizabethTrentbam. 
lie succeeded his father as oighteanth earl of 
Oxford on 24 June 1604. Ho is said to have 
been educated at Oxford. He was admitted 
a member of the Inner Temple in November 
1004, and was created M.A, of Oxford on 
30 Aug. 1606. He was made a knight of 
the Bath on 8 June 1610, and keeper of 
Havering Park on 16 Nov. 1611. Aocording 
to Arthur Wilson {Life of James I ) the 
eighteenth earl 1 was of no reputation m his 
youth, being very debauched and riotous, and, 
having no means, maintained it by sordid 
and unworthy wayes.’ His mother oOm- 
plained of the had company he kept (of. Make- 
ham, Fighting Veres, pp_, 888-4). On her 
death, early in 1618, he inherited a share of 
her fortune, and set out soon afterwards on 
an extended foreign tour, From Brussels he 
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made his •way through France to Italy. At 
Venice in 1017 he distinguished himself by 
offering to raise a body of volunteers for the 
service of tho republic, and he exerted him¬ 
self to obtain the release of his kinsman 
Sidney Bertie, who had fallen into the hands 
of the inquisition at Ancona ("VVotton’s let¬ 
ters, February and June 1617). While abroad 
Lady Hatton offered him the hand of her 
daughter Francos, whom the king wished to 
marry to Sir John Villiers, afterwards Vis¬ 
count Villiers [q. v.], Buckingham’s brother 
(cf. Speddino, Bacon, vi. 222 j Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 486), and thus 
were laid the seeds of a future quarrel be¬ 
tween Buckingham and the earl. Oxford 
returned to England in October 1618 (CAit- 
DEir ), 1 refined in every esteem.’ On 22 May 
1619 he was admitted to the hereditary office 
of chamberlain, Between June and Novem¬ 
ber 1620 he served under his kinsman, Sir 
Horatio Vere [q. v.], in the palatinate, and 
on his return home was appointed, in January 
1621, to tho council of war that was ordered 
to determine the aid that England would 
render the elector palatine. In July 1621 
an incautious expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Spanish match led to a few weeks’ 
imprisonment in the Tower. In December 
1021 he was nominated by Buckingham to 
command the Assurance, a vessel that was 
commissioned to guard the Channel. He 
captured a Dutch Indiaman, which he had 
to restore. The experience displeased him, 
Buckingham's predominance was already 
obnoxious to him, and on returning from sea 
he expressed a hope that a time might come 
when justice should be free and not pass 
through the favourite’s hands. He was sent 
to the Tower on 20 April 1622 for a second 
time. Demand was made in vain by his 
friends to give him a public trial; but in 
order to satisfy popular clamour a bill was 
filed in the Star-chamber charging him with 
soandalouB attacks on the government in 
private conversation. Ho legal proceedings 
wore taken against him, and he was released 
in Decomber 1028, aftor a twenty months’ 
imprisonment. Immediately afterwards (Ja¬ 
nuary 1028-4) Oxford married Lady Diana 
Cecil, daughter of the Earl of Exeter, a lady 
of great beauty, who brought him a fortune 
of 30,0001. Bacon in his disgrace besought 
his favours in an obsequious letter which he 
addressed to the earl in the month of his 
marriage (Speddino, vii. 464-6). Oxford 
declined a reconciliation with Buckingham, 
to whose friendship and hostility ho declared 
himself equally indifferent (Clarendon, i. 
60). In Juno 1024 he went to the Low 
Countries as colonel of a volunteer regiment 
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of foot that was raised for the service of the 
elector palatine. He put forward a claim 
of precedency over a fellow colonel, Henrjr 

which the ^council of war, after ^niucl? de¬ 
liberation, allowed with qualifications. It 
was admitted that Oxford was entitled to 
precedency in all civil capacities, but not ‘ in 
martial and military ’ offices. He was present 
in June at the unsuccessful assault on Ter- 
heiden (in connection with the operations to 
relieve Breda), but soon afterwards died at 
The Hague of fever. He was buried in 
"Westminster Abbey on 26 July 1626. He is 
described as ‘corpulent and heavy’ (cf. Epi~ 
stela. UoelianeB, ed. Jacobs, i. 228). A por¬ 
trait is at Welbeck, and there is an engrav¬ 
ing by Robert Vaughan. He loft no issue, 
and was succeeded by a second cousin, Ro¬ 
bert de Vere (1699 P-1032), father of Aubrey 
de Vere, twentieth earl of Oxford [q. v.] 
[Brydges’s Poers of tho Reign of Jamos J, pp. 
3, 493 ; Gardiner's Hist.; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1611-24.] S. L. 


VERE, Sir HORACE, Baron Verb or 
TlinuRx (1666-1636), military commander, 
fourth son of Geofirey Vere by his wife 
Elizabeth, and younger brother of Sir Francis 
Vere [q. v.J, was bom in 1585. He left his 
home at Kirby in 1690 to join his two elder 
brothers, Robert and Sir Francis, in the 
Netherlands, commencing his servioe in the 
infantry company of the latter during his 
tenure of office as sergeant-major-general. 
He was wounded during the intrepid assault 
by the English and Dutch soldiers upon the 
fortress of Steenwerk on 6 July 1692, was 
recommended by his brother for a company 
at the siege of Groningen in June 1694, ana 
was knighted for his gallantry at the siege 
of Cadiz in June 1696. He commanded 
three hundred foot at the battle of Nieuwport 
under his brother, after whose retirement 
from the field he helped Ogle and Fairfax to 
rally the broken English vanguard; and at 
the Biege of Oetend lie took a conspicuous 
part in the repulse of the great Spanish 
assault on 7 Jan. 1602, being stationed (along 
with Sir Charles Fairfax) at a most vital 
point in the defences known as the 1 Sand¬ 
hill,’ in command of twelve companies. He 
was badly hurt in the leg by a splinter. 
Early in April 1603 he was despatched by 
his brother with a massage to the new king. 

Upon the retirement of Sir Francis Vere, 
Sir Horace took his place in the N otherlands, 
though not with the same rank and powers, 
being at first only tbe senior of the four 
colonels of the English companies, the others 
being Sir John Ogle [q. v.], Sir Edward Cecil 
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(afterwards Viscount 'Wimbledon [q.v.]), 
and Sir Edward Harwood [q. v.] 

The outset of Sir Horace’s individual 
career in tbe Dutch, service was marked by 
the fall of Ostend on 24 Sept, 1604 before 
the great Spanish general, Ambrosio Spinola. 
As a makeweight to Ostend, Prince Maurice 
meditated the recapture of Sluys. The 
Spanish general opposed the advance upon 
the town with a force of two thousand men 
strongly entrenched at Damme, situated be¬ 
tween Sluvs and Bruges. This force, under 
the Spanish general of horse, Velasco, had 
to be dislodged, and it was in this risky 
operation—fortheplace had to be approached 
by a narrow causeway environed by swamps 
and stagnant water—that Vere first won for 
his command the special approbation of the 
States-General. In July 1004 Spinola was 
foiled in an attempt to relieve the town, and 
on 20 Aug. it was surrendered (cf. PnlN- 
STEBBii, Archives de la Matson d'Orange- 
Nassau, 1“ sfirie). 

The year 1606 was, owing mainly to the 
superior strategic skill of Spinola, the reverse 
of fortunate to the cause of the united pro¬ 
vinces. At the battle of Mulheim on 9 Oct. 
1606 the Dutch cavalry were completely 
outmanoeuvredj and several of the troops 
broke and fled in panic. Had it not been, 
in fact, for a diversion most promptly and 
skilfully conceived, planned, and executed 
by Vere, who crossed the river with four 
companies of infantry and kept the Spaniards 
at bay for over an hour, while the Dutch 
forces had time to rally and retreat in some 
order, there is little doubt that the army of 
the states would have been destroyed. This 
was the opinion expressed by Spinola, and 
entertained no doubt by Prince Maurice j 
for from this time Sir Horace becamo oue of 
the most trusted and valued of his officers. 

The battle of Mulheim was followed by 
Vere’s return to England, and by his mar¬ 
riage in 1007. Two years later came the 
twelve years’ truce between the united pro¬ 
vinces and Spam. In October 1009 Sir 
Horace succeeded his brother as governor 
of the Brill (Winwood, Memorials, 1726, iii. 
80). In 1609 he was promised the reversion 
of the mastership of ordnance after Lord 
Oarew [soo Carew, George, Baron Carew]. 
In 1610 he served at the siege of Juliers 
under Sir Edward Cecil (cf. Herbert of 
Cherdury, Autobiography, ed. Lee, pp. 118, 
117). In 1616 he yielded up the cautionary 
town of Brill to the Dutch upon the repay¬ 
ment by them of the loans received from 
England, receiving a life pension of 8001. in 
compensation for his loss of the governor¬ 
ship. Two years later Sir Horace received 


from Maurice the governorship of Utrecht in 
which city he was joined by his wife towards 
the close of 1618. lie had previously aided 
the prince in disarming and suppressing the 
provincial levies, raised at the instance of 
the ill-fated Barneveldt. 

In May 1620 James I was being strongly 
urged by popular opinion to defend the 
cause of his son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
against the catholic combination on the con¬ 
tinent. After much hesitation James allowed 
Count Dohna, the palatine envoy, to levy a 
body of volunteors at his own cost, and to 
issue a circular to the whole kingdom, call¬ 
ing upon the gentry to imitate the example 
of the London citizens (who had given 
10 ,000/. to the cause) by contributing to the 
expenses of an expedition (Gardiner, Mist, 
iii. 861 j .Cal. State Papers, Dom. Addenda, 
James I, p. 629). Dohna, as paymaster, 
selected the commander, and Dohna’s choice 
fell upon Sir Horace Vere, although Vere 
had not even asked for the appointment. 
Buckingham had destined the post for Sir 
Edward Cecil, and, in high dudgeon, with¬ 
drew his countenance from the expedition. 
Suoh, however, was Vere's reputation as the 
first English soldier of the day that as soon 
as his appointment was known the flower of 
the young nobility were pressing forwnrd 
for the honour of serving as subordinates 
under so distinguished a commador (ib, 
1619-28, p. 169). Yet up to the end of June 
the contributions for the paymont of Vere’s 
troops came in but'slowly. The whole sum 
which had been levied from the counties did 
not cxcoed 10,000/., and it was announced 
by Dohna that, even if if this sum were 
considerably increased, he would be able 
to provide for a regiment of only two thou¬ 
sand men, instead of the four thousand for 
which he had hoped. When the nows arrived 
of the treaty of Ulm (28 June) between the 
union of catholic princes and the league, 
preparing the wav for a catholic invasion of 
the palatinate, the money came in more 
rapidly. On 9 July Vere went to Theobalds 
to take leave of the king, and on 22 July the 
regiment, 2,200 strong, set sail from Graves¬ 
end to Holland, whence they were to be 
escorted to the seat of war by a body of 
Dutch cavalry. Tho service was one of 
great risk. Sir Dudley Carleton wrote in 
August: ‘We cannot yet oonoeive with 
what safety they can make into the palati¬ 
nate j Spinola being bofore them with one 
army, Don Luis de Velasco in tho way with 
another.’ Vere’s plan was to effect a junc¬ 
tion with the protestant force nearMannueira, 
under the margrave of Anspach. He marched 
through Wesel into the neighbourhood of 
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Coblenz, and tlien made a detour by a route 
through the Taunus, on the other side of 
•which, in the valley of the Main, Spinolo 
made an unsuccessful attempt to cut him 
off. Vere crossed the Main by a ford, near 
Frankfort, and then, by way of Darmstadt 
and Bensheim (there resting his tToops), 
proceeded to Worms, where the .junction of 
forces actually took place. Spmola now 
adopted Fabian tactics in the hope of wear¬ 
ing the enemy out, until the approach of 
winter compelled the English and their 
allies to seek quarters. Vere divided his 
troops among the three most important 
strongholds of the palatinate. He himself 
occupied Mannheim, Sir Gerard Herbert he 
stationed in Heidelberg Castle, while (Sir) 
John Burroughs [q. v.J undertook to defend 
Frankenthal. Early in 1621 the evangelical 
or protestant union was broken up, and the 
English garrisons had to relinquish all hope 
of effective relief. During 1621, owing to 
the expiration of the twelve years' truce 
and the withdrawal of troops to the lower 
Ehine, the English governors woro not 
closely pressed. The garrison under Vere at 
Mannheim received a visit early in 1622 from 
the dethroned elector, who had promised 
them a diversion, and who, in conjunction 
with Mansfelt, had inflicted a momentary 
chook upon the imperialist army under Tilly 
at Wiesloch (April). A few weeks later, 
howevor, Tilly, having been reinforced by 
Gonzalez de Cordova, inflicted two crushing 
defeats upon the protestants, and in June 
the elector had finally to loave Mannheim. 
The English garrisons were now surrounded 
and threatened by an overwhelming force 
of imperialists and Spaniards under Tilly, 
Cordova, and Verdugo. Vere resolved to 
hold out, though he know that the military 
position was hopeless. On 10 Sept, the town 
of Heidelberg was taken by storm, and tbe 
castle, after a terrible defenoo—for it was en¬ 
tirely commanded by the enemy’s cannon on 
the IConigstuhl and neighbouring heights— 
surrendered three days later. Sir Gerard 
Herbert bad received a mortal wound during 
the siego. It was next the turn of Mannheim, 
whore Yero, with a garrison of fourteen hun¬ 
dred men, without money or supplies, had to 
defond vory extensive fortifications; reduced 
to extremities, he retired to the citadel, but 
no extraneous help being forthcoming, he was 
forced to capitulate at the close of Soptembor, 
and, having marched out with the honours of 
war, withdrew to The Hague. Vere’s de¬ 
fence is oommemomted in GeorgB Chapman's 
‘ Pro Vero AutuianiLachryrmo. . .inscribed 
to the Incomparable Souldior, Sir Horatio 
Vere, Knight, besieged and distrest in Main- 


hem’ (1022), in which the poet urged that 
aid should be sent to the relief of the dis¬ 
tressed garrison. The defence that Bur¬ 
roughs made at Frankenthal, despite the 
antiquated character of its fortifications, 
was the most notable of all, for he did 
not surrender the place to Verdugo until 
14 April 1628, and then only in response to 
direct orders from home. Thus ended the 
forlorn hope led by Vere in the cause of the 
‘ Queen of Hearts ’ and the ‘ Winter King.’ 

The resolute coinage displayed by Vere 
against enormous odds for upwards of two 
years was recognised in England, whither 
the general returned early in February 1623. 
It is true that his salary and expenses were 
never paid up in full by the treasury (6,000/. 
being due at the time of his death), but 
on 16 Feb, 1623 he was appointed master- 
general of the ordnance for life^ and he be¬ 
came a member of the oouncil of war on 
20 July 1621. Upon the death of his elder 
brother, John, in the same year he became 
his residuary legatee, with the reversion of 
Tilbury and Kirby Hall upon the death of 
the widow. This same brother’s illegitimate 
son, (Sir) John Vere, had served under the 
Veres in the Low Countries, became sergeant- 
miijor in Sir norooe Vere’s regiment, was 
knighted in 1607, and died in the Nether¬ 
lands in 1631. 

In 1624 Sir Horace Vere repaired once 
more to The Hague in order to socond 
Prince Maurice in the defence of Breda, the 
siego of which important fortross was com¬ 
menced by Spinola in August, in deflancu of 
the opinion of a oouncil of war that the 
place was impregnable. Maurice died on 
23 April 1626, and the ohief action in relief of 
the garrison devolved upon Vere. Spinola 
had drawn a double lino of circumVallation 
round the city, with strong forts at intervals ; 
at the same time he drowned the lower 
lands by cutting the dykes at Terheiden, and 
made a stockade over the drowned meadows 
to hinder relief by boats. The only ways 
to approach the siege works from outside 
were by the causeways of Gertruydenburg 
and Sevenburg, neither exceeding about 
twenty-five feet in width. One of these 
causeways was palisaded and cut through; 
the other was also cut and fortified with a 
redoubt and breastwork. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, the new stadtholder, Mau- 
rioe's brother, Prince Frederic Henry, re¬ 
solved to attempt the causeways, and Vere 
was selected to conduot this welhaigh hope¬ 
less enterprise. Taking with him some six 
thousand men, including three hundred 

S ikemen led by his kinsman, the Earl of 
xford, Vere started an hour before the 
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dawn on the morning o£ 18 May 1625, The 
English marched, along the dyke with 
dauntless resolution, threw in fireballs, and 
after a sharp engagement captured the re¬ 
doubt. Spinola thereupon sent strong rein¬ 
forcements to the threatened point, and, 
after a gallant struggle and incurring a very 
heavy loss, the English were forced to retire, 
which they did in perfect order (of. Hexham, 
Eelation of the Famous Siege of Breda, Delft, 
1637; cf. Egerton MS. 2506, f. 163). Upon 
his return to England that summer Vere, 
who'now stood head and shoulders above 
any living Englishman in military ropula- 
tion, was created Baron Vere of Tilbury 
(24 July 1626). The supporters granted to 
the peerage were dexter, a boar azure with 
a shield of the arms of Holland round its 
neck, and sinister, a harpy with a shield of 
tho-arms of Zeeland. 

His next enterprise in the Netherlands 
was in connection with the siege of Bois- 
le-Duc, one of the chief military positions 
in Brabant, undertaken by Prince Frederic 
Henry in April 1629. A large number of 
Englishmen who were afterwards distin¬ 
guished served under Vere in the trenches 
at Bois-le-Duc, among them Thomas Fairfax 
and Philip Skippon, the future organisers 
of the ‘new model,’ Jacob Astley, Thomas 
Glemliam, the future royalist generals, Sir 
John Borlase, and Henry Hexham, the his¬ 
torian of the Dutch wars (see his Eelation qf 
the Famous Siege of Basse [Dutch's IT ertogen- 
bosch, shortened sometimes to ’a Bosch], Delft, 
1630), who had learned the military art while 
a page to Sir Francis Vere at Ostend. Vere’s 
distant kinsman, Sir Edward Vere, was 
mortally wounded in the lines on 18 Aug., 
a few weeks before the place was finally 
surrendered. Two months previously a 
false report had reached London that Lord 
Vere himself was killed. The services of 
the Veres in the Netherlands were closed 
by the siege of Maastricht, May-August 
1682. Vere commanded a powerful brigade, 
and posted his headquarters opposite the 
Brussels Gate. Among those killed during 
the operations were Vere’s kinsman, Robert, 
nineteenth earl of Oxford, and Sergeant-maj or 
■Williamson, while among the wounded were 
his nephew, Sir Simon Harcourt [q. v.], and 
Sir Thomas Holies. 

After the surrender of Maastricht, Vere 
returned to England. While dining with 
Sir Harry Vane, The Hague envoy and his 
diplomatic friend, at Whitehall on 2 May 
1685, he was seized with an apoplectic fit 
and died within two hours \Strafford 
Letters, i. 428); he was sixty-nine at the 
time, and had been in good health previously, 
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but ‘no doubt,’ says Fuller ( Worthies, p. 
831), ‘he was well prepared for death, seeing 
such was his vigilancy that never any enemy 
surprised him in his quarters.’ He was 
buried with military pomp on 8 May in 
Westminster Abbey, where the same tomb 
serves for him and his brother, Sir Francis. 
With his death the barony of Vere of Til¬ 
bury became oxtinct (Bttbke, Ext. Peerage, 
p. 663). ' ‘ 

Vere married, in October 1007, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Tracy, kt., of Tod- 
dington, Gloucestershire, and widow of Wil¬ 
liam Hoby. He left issue five daughters, 
who were his coheirs: (1) Elizabeth,who 
married John Holies, second earl of Glare 
[q. v.], grandfather of the first Duke of New¬ 
castle; (2) Mary, who married, first, Sir 
Roger Townshend, bart., of Rayuham in 
Norfolk, whence ore descended the Mar¬ 
quises of Townshend, and secondly, Mildmay 
Fane, second earl of Westmorland [q. v.J; 
(3) Catherine, who married, first, Oliver St. 
John of Lydiard Tregozo (Bolingbroke was 
thus her great-grandson), and, secondly, 
John, lord Paulet; (4) Anne, who married 
Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Fairfax [q. v.]; 
and (6) Dorothy, who married John Wol* 
stenliolme, eldest son of Sir John Wol- 
stonholme, bart., of Nostell, Yorkshire (see 
Bun KB, Ext. Baronetage, 18-14, pp. 678-9), 
Lady Vere continued to Rvb at Clapton 
until the death of the widow of Lord Vere’s 
eldest brother, John, when sho succeeded to 
Kirby Hall, where she died on Christmas 
eve 1670, aged 90. For a abort while in 
the spring of 1046, after the doath of the 
Countess of Dorset, the king's children, 
Elizabeth and Henry, duke of Gloucester, 
were entrusted to her care. The old lady, 
whose religious views, according to Claren¬ 
don, were of a Dutch complexion, was much 
in the parliament’s favour; hut she was by 
no means ambitious of the charge, despite 
the handsome allowanoe, and managed to 
transfer it to the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland (Ghees', Princesses, vi. 
336 sq.) 

Vere, according to Fuller, had ‘more 
meekness and as much valour as his brother; 
as for his tomper,.it was true of him what 
is said of the Caspian Sea, that it doth never 
ebb nor flow, observing a constant tenor 
neither elated or depressed.’ While Sir 
Francis was held in awe, Sir Horace is said 
to have been loved by hie men ( Biogr. Brit.) r 
and his manner was characterised by a cour¬ 
tierlike deference which was lacking in his 
brother. Prince Maurice extended to him 
a cordial friendship'in place of the profound 
though cold respect he had entertained for 
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Bir Francis. Sir Horace was a professional 
soldier pure and simple j in tactical skill lie 
was in all probability Sir Francis’s superior. 
Ifo other individual exploit of the * Fight¬ 
ing Veres ’ is perhaps quite on a par with 
the soldierlike promptitude and self-efface¬ 
ment of Sir Horace's action at Mulheim. 
Even more than was the case with the elder 
brother, the fame of Sir Horace attracted 
pupils in the military art from all quarters. 
The Earl of Essex was one of his lieutenants, 
and theEarls of Warwick, Peterborough, and 
Bedford served under him, as did the valiant 
royalist soldiers Lords Grandison, Byron, and 
Goring. Fairfax, Skippon, and George Monok 
were also in an especial degree liis pupils in 
the art of war. 

A half-length portrait of Lord Vere by 
Cornelius Janssen (engraved by Vertue for 
Collins’s ‘ House of Vere’) was in the posses¬ 
sion of the Marquis of Townskena, and 
there is a copy at Wentworth. A full- 
length, also attributed to Janssen, belongs 
to Sir H. St. John Mildmay, Two anony¬ 
mous portraits (busts) are at Welbeck {Cat. 
Nos. 816, 61S). 

[The exploits of Sir Horace occupy a third 
portion of Sir ClemontB R. Markham’s mono¬ 
graph on the ‘Fighting Veres,’ two-thirds of 
which is devoted to Sir Francis. A reproduction 
of the half-length portrait is given on p. 364. To 
the authorities given at the end of this work, and 
under Vere, Sir Francis, add Harl, Misc. 1813, 
iii. 3 sq., v. 83 j Nichols’s Progresses of James I, 
1823, iii. 170, 516, 611, 006; Brown’s Genesis 
of the "United States, 1800, ii. 1037-8 j Majen- 
die’s OastUHedinghomand the Veres; "Watson’s 
Philip III; Motley’s Life of Barneveld, 1874, 
ii. 71; Carleton Letters, 1780, pp. 82, 44, 64, 
272,310, 487 sq.; Gindoly’s Thirty Years’ War, 
1886, chap. vii.; Pauli’s Allgamoine preussische 
Staats-Goschichton, Hallo, 1782, iii. 602 sq,; 
Honnequin de Villermont’s Tilly, 1869, i. 209 
sq., and Ernest de Mansfeldt, 1865, chap. xvii. 
Some of Vere’s Iotters to Lord Doncaster are in 
Egerton MSS. 2693-4.] T. S. 

VERE, JOHN dd, seventh Earn, os 
Oxford (1818-1860), hereditary great 
chamberlain of England, was son and heir 
of Bir Alfonso de vere (d. 1828), younger 
brother of Robert de Vere, sixth earl (d, 
1831), by his wife Jane, daughter of Sir 
Richard Foliot. Robert de Vere, third earl 
of Oxford [q. v.], was his great-great-grand¬ 
father, Born in 1313, John sucoeeded his 
uncle, -who left no issue, in April 1881. 

Oxford took an active part in Edward 
Ill’s wars. He fought in the Scottish cam¬ 
paigns of 1338 and. 1886, in support of 
Edward Baliol. When war broke out with 
France he accompanied the king to Flan¬ 


ders in 1339, and three years later joined 
in the first Breton campaign of William de 
Bohun, earl of Northampton [q, v.J, and 
was doubtless present at the hard-fought 
battle of Morlaix (Ln Bakes, pp. 7G, 248; 
Muhimetii, pp. 126-8). He had in his 
train forty men-at-arms, one banneret, nine 
knights, twenty-nine esquireB, and thirty 
mounted archers, with an allowance of fifty- 
six sacks of wool aB wages (Dugdalii, i, 
192). In 1343 he was with the Earls of 
Derby and Northampton in the expedition 
for the relief of Lochmaben (Walbingham, 
L 254). Northampton being sent to Brittany 
again in June 1346, Oxford once more ac¬ 
companied him (Mtjhimuth, p. 1G2; Fcedera, 
II. iv. 176, ni. i. 40, Hague edf) Jean le Bel 

S ii. 41) and Froissart (iii. 42) must there- 
ore be mistaken in t alibi g him to Gascony 
with the Earl of Derby if their 1 Comte de 
Kenfort ’ was meant for Oxford. On his re¬ 
turn from Brittany 1 about the feast of the 
Blessed Virgin,' his Bhip web driven out of its 
course, and wrecked upon the shores of Con¬ 
naught, where the ‘barbarous people’ robbed 
the party of all they possessed (Lelahd,CW- 
leotanea, i. 660). Oxford served immediately 
after in the campaign of Cr6cy (where he 
was one of the commanders of the first divi¬ 
sion) with a following of 1 CO men, including 
three bannerets and twenty-seven knights 
(Ln Baker, p, 79), In the following year 
he was again in France {Feedera, v. 662). 
Accompanying the Black Prince to Bordeaux 
in October 1366, Oxford took part in his cele¬ 
brated raid intoLanguedoo, and subsequently 
shared with the Earl of Warwick the com¬ 
mand of the first division at Poitiers, when it 
fell to liis lot to execute a timely manoeuvre 
which saved the English archers from being 
ridden down by the enemy’s cavalry (Lb 
Bakes, pp, 127,143,148; Avebburt, jj. 447). 
He did not live to see peace made, dying on 
24 Jon. 1360, during the invasion of Bur¬ 
gundy (WAismoHAM, i. 288; Froissart). 
His body was brought to England^ and in¬ 
terred in the family burial-place in Colne 
Priory. Before starting he had made Ms will 
(1 Nov. 1869), which contained bequests te 
Oolne church and the chapel (called the New 
Abbey) at Hedingham, and an instruction te 
his executors topaywith all convenient speed 
a sum of four hundred marks sterling left 
by bis ancestors in aid of the Holy Land 
(Dugdale, i, 198; Testamenta Vetusta, 

p. 02). 

By his wife Maud (J. 1810), widow of 
Robert Fitzpayne, second sister and coheir 
of Giles, lord Badlesmere (d.l 338) of Badles- 
mere in Kent, whom he married in 1836, Ox¬ 
ford had four sons and at least one daughter. 
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The sons were Thomas (1387-1871), who be¬ 
came eighth Bari of Oxford, and was father 
of Robert de Vere, ninth earl of Oxford and 
duke of Ireland [q. v.]; Aubrey, who suc¬ 
ceeded his nephew us tenth earl in 1898, and 
is separately noticed ; and two, John and 
Robert, who predeceased their father. John 
married a daughter of Hugh Courtenay, earl 
of Devon (d. 1377), who took for her second 
husband, Sir Andre wLutterel of Chilton, and 
died on 7 Aug. 1395 (Bdltz, p. 249; Testa- 
manta Vetusta, p. 127). Oxford’s daughter, 
Margaret, married, first (before 1861), 
Henry, lord Beaumont ( d . 1869); secondly, 
Sir Nicholas Louvnino of Penshurst, senes¬ 
chal of Ponthieu from 1804, who made his 
will on 20 Sept. 1876; and thirdly, John, 
lord Devereux (d. 1893), whom she sur¬ 
vived (ib. p. 98; Fadera, lii. 709, 739, 920). 
The daughter Isabel mentioned by Dug- 
dale as married first to Sir John Oourtonay, 
and secondly to Sir Oliver Dynham, was 
really the daughter of Hugh, the fourth earl. 
Courtenay died in 1273, and Dynham 
about 1298. Oxford in his will left a 
thousand marks for the marriage of ‘ Maud 
my daughter.’ Unless we ought to read 
Margaret, there is no other mention of 
her. His widow died in May 1806 (Com¬ 
plete Peerage, vi. 104). Oxford’s privy seal 
is engraved in the * Proceedings ’ of the 
Archaeological Institute, 1860, p. 189, 

[Rymor’s Fmderu, original edition; Galfrid 
La Baker’s Chronicle, ed, Maunde Thompson j 
Murimuth, Avashury, and Walsingham, Historic 
Anglicans (in the Rolls Ser.); J can le Bel, ed. 
Polain; Froissart, od. Luco; Dugdule's Baron¬ 
age ; Lelund'sCollectanea, ed. Hearns; Nicolas's 
Tostamenta Vetusta; (J. E. Cfakaynejs Com¬ 
plete Peerage; Maxwcll-Lyto's Punster and Its 
Lords.] J, T-t. 

VERE, JOHN dh, thirteenth Earn or 
Oxford (1443-1613), was the second but 
eldest surviving son of John de Vere (1408 P- 
1402), twelfth earl, and his wifo Elizabeth 
Howard, majuro baroness Plaiz, and cousin 
of Sir John Howard [q. v.l created Duke of 
Norfolk by Richard III (Cample:-: Peerage, 
vi. 167,264). Ilis father ( b , 1408 P), grand¬ 
son of Aubrey de Vere, tenth earl [q. v.], 
served in France in 1436 and 1441, acted as 
one of the English plenipotentiaries at the 
peace conference of Oye in 1439, and was one 
of the nobles who undertook in 1464 to keep 
the seas for three years (Dugdalb, i. 196; 
SiEVENBOir, ii. 498). He sat in the privy 
council from that year ( Ordinances P. Q. 
vi. 107). He was a strong Lancastrian. In 
1466 he was bringing a force to the battle 
of St. Albans, but did not arrive in time 
(Paston Letters , i. 888), Shortly after Ed¬ 


ward IV’s accession he was arrested with 
his eldest son Aubrey (who, according to 
one version, betrayed him) on a charge of 
arranging for a Lancastrian landing on the 
east coast (Ramsay, ii. 289; Chronicles of 
the White Bose, p. 11). They were con¬ 
demned to death by the constable’s court, 
and executed on Tower Hill on 20 Feb. 1462 
(ib. p. 12; but cf. Fab yaw. p. 652), His 
widow (whom he married before 26 June 
1429) was living in 1474 (Paston Letters, 
iii. 100). Like his successor, Oxford figures 
largely in the Paston correspondence. His 
son Aubrey leaving no issue by his wife 
Anne Stafford (d. 1472), daughter of the 
first Duke of Buckingham, his second son, 
John, became thirteenth earl. 

John de Vere petitioned the king in the 
parliament of 1463-4 for the reversal of the 
attainder and forfeiture of tho Duke of Ire¬ 
land, which had been procured in 1388 ' by 
tho straunge meanos and grot power’ of 
Henry, oarl of Derby, acting with others, and 
confirmed by him when he bocame king after 
having been reversed in 1397. His prayer 
was granted with a salvo for the king and 
some other holders of lands affected (J lot. 
Pari. v. 549). Oxford figured among the 
‘knights of the Bath’ created on 23 May 1404 
for the queen's coronation (Wint. Wobo. p. 
788). Nevertheless, he fell under suspicion 
of conspiring with tho Lancastrians, and was 
thrown into the Tower in November 1468. 
He obtained his release, however, before 
7 Jan. 1409 (Ramsay, ii. 336). On the 
king’s return to London in the autumn from 
Middleham Castle, where he lmd been vir¬ 
tually the prisoner of the Earl of Warwick, 
Oxford was noticed to be out of favour 
(Paston Letters, ii. 389). lie followed 
Warwick into France tho next yoar, and, re¬ 
turning with him in September, took a lead¬ 
ing part in the restoration of nenry VI 
(Fabyan, p. 668; Wabkwobth, p. 61; Pas¬ 
ton Letters, ii. 411; Ramsay, ii. 881). He had 
the satisfaction of passing sontonce of death 
(16 Oct.) as constable upon John Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcester [q.v.], who in that capacity had 
condemned his father and brother in 1402. 
After being very aotive in precautions against 
Edward’s landing in the eastern counties, 
Oxford fought against him at Barnet, where, 
as high constable, he led the van. He 
routed Hastings on tho king's left and drove 
him off the field, but his men 1 foil to ryfling,’ 
whioh prevented him from bringing assis¬ 
tance to the hard-pressed Warwick until it 
was too late, and, though some of his fol¬ 
lowers were brought back into action, their 
silver ‘ mullet ’ badges were mistaken in the 
mist for Edward’s sun ' with stremys,’ and 
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their own party fired upon them. The earl 
and his men cried ' Treason I treason 1 1 and 
fled from the field (Wake worth, p. 10; Ar¬ 
rival! of Edward IF, pp. 19-20). 

Oxford succeeded in escaping to France, 
according to one account by way of Scot¬ 
land, in another version through Wales (ib .; 
Grafton, p. 466). Early in 1478 he fitted 
out a small squadron at Dieppe, carrying a 
force variously estimated at 897 and 80 men, 
and, accompanied by his brothers George and 
Thomas and by Lord Beaumont, landed near 
St. Osyth in Essex on 28 May, but re-om- 
barked on the approach of a royal force under 
the Earl of Essex ( 'JPa»ton Letters, ii. 88,90). 
A few days later he was reported off Tlmnet, 
and on 80*Sept, he seized St. Michael’s Mount 
in Cornwall (id.-, Warkwortii, p. 26; Win. 
Wono. Itin. p. 122). Orders were sent to 
Henry Bodrugan of Bodrugan, ‘the chief 
ruler ’ in those parts, to drive him out. But 
Bodrugan, who seems to have been a very 
lawloss personage, allowed him to rovictual 
the castle (ib .; Pot. Pari. vi. 130). The 
king in December transferred the command 
to John Fortoscue, the sheiiffof the county, 
with four ships and nine hundred men (ex¬ 
aggerated by William Worcester into eleven 
thousand). Despite which the siege dragged 
on for nearly two months longer, until Ox¬ 
ford, finding his men were being successfully 
tampered with, agreed to surrender on pro¬ 
mise of their lives (ib. vi. 149). lie was 
sent to the castle of Harnmes, near Calais, 
and attainted early in 1476 (ib. vi. 140). 
His wife had to depend on charity and her 
needle until the king in 1481 granted her 
100/. a year (Dcgdalju, i, 198 ; Gaihdnek, 
p, 260 j Fabian, p. 663). After threo years' 
confinement, Oxford ‘ lyepe the wallys and 
wente to tho dyke, and into the dyke to the 
cliynne; to whatt ontent I can nott telle j 
some sey, to stele away and some thy nice he 
woldo have drownyd hymselffe ’ (Paston 
Letters, iii. 236). Richard III was on the 
throno before he succeeded in escaping (by 
August 1484), with the help of Sir James 
Blount, the governor of Guines and Harnmes, 
with whom he joined the Earl of Richmond 
in Paris, leaving a garrison in Harnmes to 
hold it for Richmond (Polydorb Veroil, p. 
666). When Harnmes was threatened from 
Calais, Oxford came to its relief and obtained 
leave for the garrison to depart with hag and 
baggage (Gairdner, p. 200). 

Landing with Henry in Wales in the 
summer of I486, Oxford acted as captain- 
general of his army, and would naturally 
command its right wing at Bosworth (Ber¬ 
nard Andris, p. 29). It was a successful 
movement of his which decided Lord Stan- 

voe. xx. 


Icy to abandon his attitude of neutrality, 
anil the contmuator of the Croyland history 
(p. 674) eulogises him as a ‘ most valiant 
soldier.’ 

Oxford had no reason to complain that 
Henry showed himself ungrateful. His at¬ 
tainder was reversed, and the hereditary 
chamberlainsliip of England restored to the 
family after being in other hands for close 
upon a century (Pot. Pari. vi. 281; Put- 
land Papers, p. 5). Before the end of 1486 
he became a privy councillor, and was made 
constable of Rising Castle and of the Tower 
of London, high steward of the duchy of 
Lancaster (south of Trent), steward of the 
forests of Essex, and admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine (Doyle, ii. 784). He 
helped to execute the office of high steward 
at Henry’s coronation. Framlinghnm and 
other forfeited estates were bestowed upon 
him, he was made before April 1486, 
and the stream of lucrative offices did not 
cease to run in his direction (Duodabe, i. 
198; BnT.Tr, p. lxxvi). 

Oxford led the van of the royal army at 
the battle of Stoko, but Polydore Vergil 
must be mistaken in stating that he com¬ 
manded the troops sent to Flanders in 1489 
(Lelane, Collectanea, iv. 210, 214, 247). 
He had probably in his mind the expedition 
to Picardy in 1492, when Oxford com¬ 
manded the van (Stow, p. 447), Ilenry in 
his will, made a few months before, appointed 
Oxford one of his executors (J lot. Pari. vi. 
444). In tho following years he received 
additional posts of profit in his own county 
of Essex (Doyle). When the Cornish rebels 
came up to London in June 1497 he out off 
their retreat at BluckheatU (Busch, i. 111). 

In the summer of 1498 Oxford entertained 
the king for about a week, and to this occa¬ 
sion is generally referred the well-known 
story of his incurring a heavy fine of fifteen 
thousand marks by collecting a large body 
of retainers with his badge and livery in his 
anxiety to receive Henry at Castle Ileding- 
ham with proper honour (Bvcon, p. 211; 
Excerpta ILxstoriaa, p. 119). But Bacon only 
speaks of it as a report that had come down 
to his day, and the amount of the fine sounds 
incredible. 

Oxford was high steward for the trial of 
the Earl of 'Warwick in November 1499. 
Towards the end of the reign infirmities and 
private business Iropt him from court, but 
he spent some days with the king at Strat¬ 
ford and Greenwich in July 1608 (Bernard 
Andr£,p. 126). His last appearance in apublio 
capacity was as a commissioner of array in 
Essex in January 1613. He died on 10 March 
following, and was buried in the priory at 
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Earls Colno. He liad made his "will on 
10 April 1609 ( Testamenta Vetuita, ed. 
Nicolas, p. 626). Oxford was twice married. 
His first wife (about. 1466) was Margaret, 
sixth daughter of Bichard Neville, earl of 
Salisbury [q. v.] She was living after 1488 
(Paston Letters, iii. 898), and was buried at 
Colne. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
widow of ‘William, second viscount Beau¬ 
mont (d. 19 Dec. 1607), Oxford's old com¬ 
panion on St. Michael’s Mount, who, losing 
his reason in 1487, spent his last years under 
his friend’s care at Wivenhoe. She made 
her will on 80 May 1687, and, dying on 
26 June in the same year, was buried with 
her first husband at Wivenhoe (Testament a 
Vetuita, p. 674), By her he had no issue, 
and his only child by his first wife, John de 
Vere, died young, a prisoner in the Tower 
during his lather’s exile. Oxford’s dignities 
passed to his nephew John, fourteenth earl 
(1499 P-1626), son of his brother, Sir George 
vere [see next article]. 

[Botuli Parliamentorum; Bymor’s Fcodera, 
original adit.; Ordinancos of the Privy Council, 
ed, Nicolas ; Stevenson’s Wars of the English in 
Prance, with William Worcester’s Chronicle, and 
Wavrin.in the Bolls Serios; Pabyan’s and Graf¬ 
ton’s Chronicles, ed. Ellis, 1811-12; Chroniclos 
of the White Eoso, 1816; Warkworth’b Chronicle, 
the Arrival! of Edward IV, and Lho Rutland 
Papers, published by the Camden Society; Itine¬ 
rary of William Worcester, ed. Nasmyth ; Poly- 
dore Vergil, ed. 1548; Bacon's Homy VII, ed. 
1622; Leland’s Collectanea, od. 1770; Excerptn 
Historiea, ed. Nicolas, 1831; Paston Letters, 
ed. Gnirdnor; Dugdale’s Baronage; G, E. 
C[okayno]’s Complete Peerage; Doyle's Official 
Baronage; Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of 
the GarLer; Bamsay’s Hist, of Lancaster and 
York; Gnirdner’s History of Bichard III, 3rd 
odit.; Busch’s History of Henry VII (English 
transl.) The De Vere, earl of Oxford, and his 
son Arthur, who are prominent characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Anne of Goierstein,' are not his¬ 
torical parsonages.] J. T-t, 

VERB, JOHN de, sixteenth Eabl od 
Oxdobd (1612 P-1662), born about 1612, was 
eldest son of John de Vere, fifteenth earl of 
Oxford (1490 P-1640), bv his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward (or John) TrusselL 
of Oublesdon, Stafiordshire, His father (a 
cousin of John de Vere, fourteenth earl, 
often called ‘ Little John of Cumpes,’ 1499 P- 
1626), was esquire of the body to Henry VIII 
in 1610 j was knighted by the king on 
26 Feb. 1618 at the Battle of the Spurs; 
was Created KG. on 21 Oct. 1627; took a 
prominent part, as a friend of the king, in 
the measures against Wolsey and Catherine 
of Aragon; bore the crown at the corona¬ 
tion of Anne Boloyn, and acted as a commis¬ 


sioner at her trial. lie was the first pro- 
testant carl oi Oxford, and was popularly 
known ns ‘ the good earl.’ He died at Ins 
manor of Earls Ooluo on 21 March 1640, and 
was buried at Castle Qcdingliam on 12 April, 
An altar-tomb in black marble is adorned 
with effigies of himself and his countess in 
an attitude of prayer, surrounded by their 
four sous and four daughters. Of his younger 
sons, Aubrey was great-grandfather of Au¬ 
brey de Vere, twentieth enrl [q. v.], while 
Geoffrey was father of Sir Francis Vere [q. y.l 
and of Sir Horace Vere [q. v.j * " 

John, the eldest son, received in 1641 livery 
of lands which descended to him through 
his mother, In 1644 he Bcrvod with the 
expedition to Boulogne, holding the rank of 
captain in the rearguard of the king’s army. 
As hereditary great chamberlain he was fre¬ 
quently at court, but played no prominent 
part in politics. lie was knighted by Ed¬ 
ward VI at his coronation, 20 Feb, 1617, 
and at the end of the reign, on 16 June 1653, 
signed the letters palont by which Lady 
Jane Grey was nominated the king's suc¬ 
cessor. But on 19 July, shortly after Ed¬ 
ward Vi's death, ho declared for Queen Mary, 
and on 3 Sept, was admit!od to Iter privy 
council. Ho bore the sword before Mary on 
her progross through London on 80 Sept. 
Subsequently the queon’s faith in his loyalty 
was Btiaken. Ilis zeal for Catholicism was 
doubted, and in 1666 there woro rumours 
that he waB implicated in the plot of Sir 
Henry Dudley and Iticlmrd Uvedale [q. v.] 
Elizabeth, on her accession, showed him 
much favour, and in September 1669 he was 
appointed, with Lord Robert Dudley, to 
attend the king of Sweden’s second son, 
John, dulte of Friesland, whon the duke 
came to England to offer Elizabeth mar¬ 
riage in behalf of his older brother, l’rince 
Eric. Ho met the duko on his landing at 
Harwich, and showed him ' great sport ’ in 
the valley of the Stour, From 14 to 10 Aug. 
1601 he entertained Queen Elizabeth at bis 
residence of Onstle Iledinghani, In Essex, 
where his estates lay, he hold through life 
many posts of honour. IIo was appointed 
chief commissioner of array on 7 May 1546, 
joint lord lieutenant on 26 Sept, 1650 and 
24 May 1668, joint lord justice and lieu¬ 
tenant on 4 May 1661 and 7 May 1662, jus¬ 
tice of the peace on 18 Feb. 1554, and lord 
lieutenant on 17 Jan. 1667-8 and 1 May 
1669. He was known in the county as a 
ood landlord and a keen sportsman. lie 
ied on 8 Aug. 1662, and was buried in the 
church of Onstle Hedinghnm, 

He was twice married. His first wife, 
whom he married on 3 July 1580, was Lady 
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Dorothy, second daughter of Ralph Keville, 
fourth earl of Westmorland. His second 
wife, whom he married after 27 June 1647, 
was Margaret, daughter of John Golding 
of Belchamp St. Paul, near Hedinghnm, and 
sister of Arthur Golding [q, v.], the trans¬ 
lator of Ovid; she married a second husband, 
Christopher (or Charles) Tyrell, and, dying 
on 2 Dec, 1668 at Earls Colne, was buried 
there. By his first wife Oxford had an only 
child, Katharine, who married Edward, lord 
Windsor; and by his second wife he had 
two children, Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
earl of Oxford j"q. v.], and a daughter, Mary, 
who married Peregrine Bertie, lord "Wil¬ 
loughby de Eresby. 

[Markham’s Righting Veres, pp. 8-9, 22; 
G. E. C[oltayne]’s Complete Peerage; Dugdale'a 
Baronage, i. 199; Doyle’s Baronage; Camden’s 
Annals, ed. 1688, p. 62; Fronde's Hist.; Queen 
Jane and Queen Mary (Camden Sac.), pp. 28, 
99, 169.] S. L, 

VERE, ROBERT nn, third Eabtl op Ox- 
pom (1170 P-1221), was the second son of 
Aubrey de Vere, the first earl (1142-1194) [see 
under Vmsn, Aubkei de, d. 1141], by his 
third wife, Lucy, daughter and heir of Henry 
of Essex. Born aboutll70, Vere had reached 
middle age when the death of his childless 
elder brother Aubrey, second earl of Oxford, 
in 1214, made him third earl and hereditary 
great chamberlain of England (Complete 
Peerage, vi. 168). On payment of a thou¬ 
sand marks he obtained livery of his lands 
and the wardship of the heir of William Fitz- 
Oates to marry to his niece (Duodale, Baron¬ 
age, i. 191). His brother bad beou reckoned 
among the ‘ evil counsellors' of King John, 
but he took tho side of the barons, became 
one of tba twenty-five oxcoutors of Magna 
Charts, forfeited his estates, and was excom¬ 
municated by tho pope (Matt. Pabis, ii. 586, 
604, 613). After John’s death he recovered 
his lands. 

Oxford has by some writers been reckoned 
a judge of the royal court, on the strength of 
a solitary record of fines levied before him in 
1220, and as a younger son he might hove 
been brought up to the law. But he may only 
have been presiding, as peers frequently diu, 
over a body of itinerant justices. Indeed, 
ho is found acting in that capacity in Hert¬ 
fordshire later in the same year (tfoss), 

Oxford died on 25 Oct. 1221, and was 
buried in the Bonediotine priory at Hatfield 
Brondoak (Regis), near Bishop’s Stortford, 
founded by his grandfather as a coll of St. 
Melaine at Ronnes (Tirnsrm; Niohois, 
Alien Priories, ii. 124; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
7th Rep. pp. 587-8). He has himself some¬ 
times been accounted its ‘primus fundator’ 


(Camdex, p. 46S ; Leianb, Itinerary, vi. 41). 
Perhaps he secured for it independence of 
the mother house, His effigy, cross-legged, 
remains in the parish church, whither it wag 
removed from the old priory church. Vincent 
called attention to the fact that on his shield 
the silver mullet in the first quarter was 
borne, not as by all other Veres upon a field 
gules, but upon one of France ancient. This 
anomaly does not seem to bave been expl ained. 

Oxford married Isabella (b. 1176P), daugh¬ 
ter and coheir (ultimately sole helr)of Walter 
de Bolebec ( d . before December 1185), the 
lost male of the Buckinghamshire family of 
that name (Litscjojib, History of the County 
of Buckingham, iii. 608; Dtodaeh, i. 452). 
Ilis father, whose ward she was, had pur¬ 
chased her hand for his youngersonin 1100-1, 
hut this arrangement in some unexplained 
way fell through, and she married about 1197 
Ilenry de Nnnant, lord of TotneB in Devon¬ 
shire (ib, i, 622). In Bpite of tho proof he 

f ives of this, Dugdale el so whore {ib. i. 191, 
52)makesNonanthersecondhusband. He 
must have been dead before 1208, when Ox¬ 
ford bought a license to marry her and ob¬ 
tained his desire, although she had given a 
larger sum not to be compelled to marry (ib. 
i. 191). She bore him a son Hugh, born 
about 1210, who succeeded his father in the 
peerage and died in December 1203; he was 
great-grandfather of John de Vere, seventh 
earl [q. v.] The third earl's widow died on 
3 Feb. 1245. In the year of Oxford’s death 
she gave a site in the city of Oxford to the 
Dominicans (the black fhars) who had just 
come into England (Matt. Pabis; Lbeato, 
Itinerary, vi. 41). 

[Matt. Paris’s Chronica Mnjora (Bolls Ssr.); 
Dugdiile's Baronage; G. E. C[okayneJs Com¬ 
plete Peerage; Leland’s Itinerary, ed. Hoarne; 
Tanner’s Notitia Monastiea, ed. 1787; Foss’s 
Judges of England; Kewcourt’s Bepertorium 
Paiochiale Londinense; Proceedings of the 
Archreol. Institute, I860; other authorities in 
text.] J. T-t. 

VERE, ROBERT be, ninth Eael op 
Oxpobb and Duke op Inn land (1362-1392), 
horeditary great chamberlain of England, 
was the only son of Thomas de Vere, eighth 
earl (1337-1371), by Maud, daughter and 
heir of Sir Ralph de "Ullbrd (d. 1846), vice¬ 
roy of Ireland in 1S44, brother of Robert de 
"0fiord, first earl of Suffolk[q.v.] Her mother, 
Maud, dowager countess of Ulster,was daugh¬ 
ter of Henry, third earl of Lancaster, grand- 
sonofnenry III (Topographer and Oenaalo- 
g!sf,ii.274j Gixbdbt, p.253). Johnde Vere, 
sevonth earl of Oxford [q. ?.], was his grand¬ 
father. 

Born in 1362,Vere succeeded to his father’s 

b2 
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dignities when only nine years old. Ed¬ 
ward III, who knighted him with other 
youths on St. George's day (23 April) 1377, 
gave his wardship in 1371 to his son-in-law 
Enguerrand (or lngelram) de Couci, earl of 
Bedford, who wished to marry him to his 
second daughter, Philippa, and though De 
Oouci, on the accession of Richard II, re¬ 
nounced all his English honours and returned 
.to France, the marriage duly took place on 
..or before 30 June 1378 {Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
4. 260). The income hitherto assigned out 
.of his estates for his maintenance was now 
■doubled {ib. i. 190, 260). It was raised to 
300/. a year in February 1380 (ib. i. 431). 
Oxford is said by Froissart (ix. 243; cf. ix. 681 
to have accompanied his wife’s uncle, Thomas 
.of Woodstock [q.v.],in his invasion of France 
dn this year, but does not appear in the list 
. of those who received letters of protection 
. (Fasdera , iv. 88-91, Record ed.) lie was with 
the king in London during the crisis of the 
peasants' revolt in June 1381. 

Evidence soon begins to present itself of 
that close friendship with Richard which 
was to prove so fatal to both. Oxford’s 
near relationship to the royal family would 
naturally bring them together without the 
intervention of Sir Simon Burley [q. v.], to 
whose intrigues their intimacy was after¬ 
wards traced (Rot. Pari. iii. 242). Burloy, 
upon whom Oxford bestowed one of his 
Herefordshire manors before 1384, may have 
encouraged the connection. On the plea 
that they had not enough to support their 
estate, the earl and his wife received a grant 
in October 1382 of certain lands forfeited by 
her father ( Cal. Pat. Rolls, ii. 177,814). lie 
came of age in the following year, and somo 
twelvemonths later (17 July 1884) the king, 

• on the same plea, gave him the custody of 
ithe town and castle of Colchester and the 
hundred of Tendring, together with the ward- 
-ship of the heir of Sir Thomas de Roos of 
Hamelaka (ib. ii. 440-2). A wardship was 
given to one of his esquires (ib. ii. 518). Ills 
■ confessor, a friar, was the king’s orator (ib. 
ui. 483). A London citizon, Walter Sibille, 
■who brought a chaTge of maintenance against 
him, was overawed into withdrawing it in 
the parliament of November 1384, and, un¬ 
able to pay the fine imposed, remained in 
the Tower until April 1887 (Rot. Pari. iii. 
186,399). Oxford became a member of the 
privy council and a knight of the Garter. 
The jealousy of the other nobles had already 
found open expression; for in bestowing upon 
Ms favourite the castle andlordsliip of Queen- 
borough in March 1885, Richard invoked 
1 the curse of God and St. Edward and the 
king* upon oil who should do or attempt 
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anything against his grant (Cal. Pat.Rolls, 
ii. 542). Ju the summer, according to 
Froissart (x, 382, 397), Oxford accompanied 
the king into Scotland, and being ‘toutle 
cuer du roy,’ induced him to disregard the 
Duke of Lancaster’s advice to pursue the 
Scots beyond the Forth. On the road Richard 
had given him a further proof of his favour 
by the grant of the castle and lordship of 
Oakham and the hereditary sheriffdom of 
Rutland, wMch would not mako his rise 
more agreeable to Thomas of Woodstock, to 
whose wife’s ancestors they had belonged 
(Doyle). 

But greater honours awaited the fortunate 
youth. Envoys arrived in the autumn from 
the English colony in Ireland, riven by dis¬ 
sensions and in danger of extinction at 
tho hands of Irish, Spanish, and Scottish 
enemies, to urge Richard to como over in 
person, or, if that were impossible, to send 
one of the highest and most powerful of 
his nobles to protect his Irish dominions 
from the impending catastropho (Gildekt, 
p. 262). They can hardly havo expected 
that his choice would fall upon tho untried 
Oxford, who in full parliament on 1 Dec. 
was created ‘in consideration of his noble 
blood, strenuous probity, eminent wisdom, 
and great achievements,’ Marquis ( marchio ) 
of Dublin with almost regal powers, and im¬ 
mediately invested therewith by the king 
(Rot. Pari. iii. 209). Tho title, for which 
there was no precedent, was conferred, like 
the powers that went with it, for Oxford’s 
life only, and can hardly be reckoned as a 
new peerage dignity, though it gavo him 
precedence of tlio earls in parliament (ib. iii. 
210 j Complete Peerage). Thu name marchio 
was familiar enough in England as applied 
to the holder of an exposed bordor district 
(lord marcher), but it had never before beon 
used as a distinct title like the German 
Markgraf, which may have suggested it to 
Richard. The whole of tho royal rights in 
Ireland, coinage not excepted, were handed 
over to Oxford, resorving only to tho crown 
liego homage and appoals, together with the 
suzerainty and allegiance of the land, The 
expenses of bis government were to be 
charged upon the English treasury for the 
firBt two years, by the end of which he was 
expected to have completed tho conquest of 
the island, and to he able to pay over an 
annual sum of five thousand marks to the 
royal treasurer. The ransom of John of 
Blois, fixed at thirty thousand marks, was 
set aside (23 March 1S86) to provide him 
with five hundred men-at-arms and a 
thousand archers for the first two years 
(Fcedera, vii. 503} Walstitqham, ii. 150). 
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Over and aliove -which, all lands ha could 
conquer from the Irish which had never be¬ 
longed to the crown or English lords were 
to be held by himself and his heirs free of 
rent or service. The right to use his own. 
great and privy seal seems to havo been 
implied in the grant of 1 Dee., and he was 
subsequently (3 Jan. 1388) allowed to quarter 
with his own arms the three golden crowns 
on a field azure, usually attributed to St, 
Edmund the king (one of Richard's patron 
saints), hut in this case intended to serve as 
thearms of Ireland ( Ohartulary of St. Mary's 
Abbey, ii. p. xx; Doyle; Oent. May. 1845, 
i,608; Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xix.) 
His banners displayed these arms in place of 
those of England. All writs ran in his name. 
The 1 time of the Marquis of Dublin ’ was 
afterwards carefully distinguished from ‘ the 
time of the king’ ( Ohartulary of St. Mary's 
Abbey , i. 13). 

The prospect of a separation between Ri¬ 
chard and his favourite no doubt did some¬ 
thing to mitigate the jealousy excited by 
Oxford’s exaltation. But though ships were 
ordered on 28 March for his passage to Ire¬ 
land, ho eventually contented himself with 
sunding Sir John Stanley as his deputy 
(Fccdera, vii. 606; Gilbert, p. 264). This 
must have helped to precipitate the crisis of 
October, when Richard was called upon by 
i.arliamentto dismiss his chancellor, Michael 
e la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] He was at 
first determined not to yield, and omphasised 
his obduracy by cancelling Oxford's patent as 
Marquis of Dublin and creating him (13 Oct.) 
Duke of Ireland, with oven fuller powers in 
that country and the adjacent islands, re¬ 
serving only his liege homage (Belts:, p, 
300). The estates of James, lord Audley 
(d. 1 April 1380), in Somerset, Devon¬ 
shire, ana Cornwall, the roversion of which 
had been purchased by Edward III as part 
of the endowment of his now Cistercian 
abbey of St. Mary de Graces near the 
Tower, were granted to him to hold until ho 
had completely subdued Ireland (Dugeat.e, 
i. 194: Rot, Rarl. iii, 180; Gilbert, p, 256). 
Murmurs wore heard thaL the next step 
would be to mako him its king, and it was 
darkly whispered that Richard’s infatuation 
lmd a disgraceful origin (Walsinoiiam, ii. 
148). But his onemies still rested their hopes 
on his going to Ireland, and are said to have 
obtained a promise that lie should start be¬ 
fore Easter ( ib. ii. 160), But Easter passed, 
and he still lingered. In the summer Ri¬ 
chard accompanied him into Wales, osten¬ 
sibly to see him off, hut really to concert 
measures for undoing the work of the last 
parliament, which had virtually taken the 
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government out of his hands. Oxford is Baid 
to have been made justice of Chester and got 
a grant of Flint Castle (Malterne, p. 94). 
The duke returned with the king to Notting¬ 
ham, where, in August, their plan of action 
was finally settled (of. Rot. Pari. iii. 232-6). 
Richard now assigned him tho royal castle 
at Berkhnmpstead as a residence (Dugdale, 
i. 194). Stioh was his influences with the 
king that 1 if he had said black was white, 
Richard would not havo contradicted him ’ 
(Froissart, xii. 239). Meanwhile Oxford 
had given new offence to Gloucester by re¬ 
pudiating his niece for one of the queen’s 
women, whose name is variously given as 
La Laneogrove (Froissart, xii. 261) and 
Launcecroua (IValsinoha jf, ii. 160). Frois¬ 
sart speaks of her as ‘ une demoiselle assez 
belle et plaisante,’ while most of the English 
writers say she was ugly and low-born, the 
daughter of a Bohemian saddler. M. JKervyn 
(note to Froissart, xxii. 40) connects her 
with the noble family of Landskron and a 
certain Peter de Landskron, who is said to 
have come into England with Michael de la 
Pole in 1377; hut this conflicts with the 
general consensus of the chroniclers that she 
was a Bohemian (Hoeldr, p. 101). The 
identification ( Chronique de la Traison, p. 
166 n.) with the ‘ Landgravine of Lucem- 
bergh/ who is known to have come in the 
queen’s train, must be rejected. The ‘ Land¬ 
gravine of Lucembergh’ was the wife of 
Landgraf Johann of Lonohtenberg, and left 
England in 1382 ( Fccdera, vii. 842). Oxford 
obtained a divorce from Philippa at Rome, 
by means, it was alleged, of false witnesses, 
and married the Bohem ian (Mal verne, p, 96). 
The queen is said to have vainly protested, 
and his own mother took up the cause of 
the injured wife (ib. ; but cf. Froissart, xii. 
239, ‘Jd2). 

The coup de main, planned by the king’s 
entourage during the summer progress of 
1887, was forestalled. Oxford and he re¬ 
turned to London on 10 Nov. to find Glou¬ 
cester and tho Earls of Arundel and War¬ 
wick on Choir guard and arming. Richard 
was forced to grant them an audience, in 
which they laid a formal charge of treason 
against Oxford and his other advisers. He 
promised that they should be tried in the 
forthcoming parliament, but immediately 
after smuggled Oxford away to Chester dis¬ 
guised as an archer (Knishtok', ii, 241, 
260). With the help of Thomas Molyneux, 
the constable of Chester, the duke raised 
some four or five thousand men in Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and North Wales, and marched 
southwards towards London. The lords 
appellant advancing to Northampton dosed 
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the direct road to the capital, and, by a -west¬ 
ern movement, compelled him to make a cir¬ 
cuit through Sfcow-on-the-Wold, and cut off 
his line of retreat to Chester by occupying 
Banbury, Chipping Norton, and Chipping 
Camden (Maxverne, p. 111). On 20 Dec. 
he encountered the vanguard of the enemy 
under Arundel, between "Whitney in Ox¬ 
fordshire and the bridgo over the Thames at 
Badcot (ib.) Oxford was flying the royal 
standard and the banner of St. George. 
There are some discrepancies in the accounts 
of what followed. According to Walsing- 
ham (ii. 188), Oxford lost heart and prepared 
for flight as soon as the enemy came in 
eight; but the continuator of Knighton 
(ii. 262) declares that he could not get his 
men to fight, and this agrees well enough 
with Malverne's account of the parley, m 
which Arundel persuaded his opponent's 
forces to abandon ‘ the traitor.’ It is clear 
tliat there was practically no fighting ; the 
main force of the lords appofknt coming up, 
Oxford rode off to Eadcot Bridge. He found 
it guarded and partly broken down. Throw¬ 
ing off part of his armour, he leapt his 
charger mto the stream and got away on the 
further side in the falling dusk (ib. p. 112; 
Kniohton, ii. 263). In his baggage were 
found a largo sum of money and letters from 
the king promising to meet him and put to 
the hazard ‘ son corps royal’ (Hot. Pari. iii. 
236). 

Oxford reached London disguised as a 
groom, and, after a hasty interview with Ri¬ 
chard, went down to Queenborougk and 
sailed to the Low Countries (Maeveene, p, 
112 ; JEulogium, iii. 866 ; cf. St, Denys, i. 
498), where he is reported to have previously 
placed a large sum of money in the care of 
the Lombards at Bruges (PnoissABT, xii, 
286), Capgrave says (p. 246) that he landed 
at Middelburg. This seems more probable 
than Froissart’s story (ib.) of his flight 
through Wales to Edinburgh, whence he 
sailed to Dordrecht, 

Failing to appear when summoned at the 
opening of the ‘ Merciless parliament ’ (Fe¬ 
bruary 1388) to answer the charge of treason 
brought against him by the five lords appel¬ 
lant, Oxford was outlawed, and all his pos¬ 
sessions, save the entailed estates, were 
seized into the king's hands. The detailed 
indictment, subsequently laid before par¬ 
liament, accused him, along with Michael 
de la Pole and others, of deliberately at¬ 
tempting to secure entire control of the 
king and exclude all good counsellors; 
of impoverishing the crown by grants to 
themselves, their relatives, and friends; 
of interfering with the common and statute 


law and unlawfully maintaining quarrels; 
of exciting the king to get the pope’s con¬ 
sent to Oxford’s being made king oflreland; 
of prompting the king to refuse to recog¬ 
nise the parliamentary commission of reform, 
and to arrest and put to death the Duke of 
Gloucester and others who had procured it; 
and of seeking the French king’s assistance 
against the lords appellant, and promising in 
return to surrender to him Calais and its 
march (Rot. Pari. iii.280-6), Certain articles 
were pronounced to be treason, and Oxford 
was sentenced by the lords (13 Feb.) to be 
drawn and hanged as a traitor to the king and 
realm. Orders were sent to Ireland on 4 April 
to cease using his seal, banner, and pennons 
( Fosdera, vii. 677). 

Oxford does not seem to have mado a long 
stay in the Low Countries. lie was joined 
by Michael de la Pole, who had also escaped, 
and, obtaining a safe-conduct from OharlesVI, 
they made their way to Paris (Malvebne, 
p. 172; St. Denys, i. 498). This does not 
leave much time for Froissart’s story (xii, 
287, xiv. 32) of his hoing expelled from the 
dominions of the Duke of Holland and Zea¬ 
land, and finding refuge at Utrecht. Frois¬ 
sart, however, places his arrival in Paris, 
where he stayod about a year (ib.), not earlier 
than 1389. But this cannot bo reconciled 
with his subsequent statement that Oxford 
was forced to leave France, where he had 
been treated with distinction in spite of the 
enmity of the seigneur do Couci, aftor the 
conclusion of the three years’ truce with Eng¬ 
land, for this was signed on-18 June 1389. 
He may not have yel left Paris when De 
la Pole died in the following September, be¬ 
queathing such property as he had with him 
to his follow exile (Maxverne, p. 217; AVal- 
singham, ii. 187). 

At Oxford’s request King Charles wrote 
to his aunt, the Duchess of Brabant, request¬ 
ing her to give him an asylum, and he fixed 
his residence at Louvain, paying occasional 
visits to a neighbouring castle, which he 
borrowed from a knight of Brabant. Aroh- 
bishop Neville, another exile of 1388, lived 
with him (Feoissabt, xiv. 32-4). He did 
not live to benefit by Richard's eventual re¬ 
versal of the proscription of the Merciless 
arliament. In the course of a boar hunt in 
892 the animal turned upon Oxford and 
inflicted a wound which caused his death 
(Leland, Collectanea, i. 186; Oxtbruouene, 
i. 181). "Walsingham (ii. 212) asserts that 
he died in great distress and povorty. Sir 
John Lancaster, who had shared liis exile till 
his death, received a pardon in tho parlia¬ 
ment of January 1893 (Rot. Pari. iu. 249, 
308), It was not until September 1396 that 
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Richard ventured to have Oxford’s embalmed 
body brought over and solemnly interred 
•with his ancestors in Earls Colne priory. lie 
himself was present, and had the cypress 
coffin opened in order that he might 100 k 
once more on the face and clasp the hand of 
his friend. The ceremony was attended by 
Oxford’s mother, by Archbishop Courtenay, 
and many other bishops, abbots, and clerics. 
But most of the nobles absented themselves, 
‘ not yet having digested their hatred of the 
dead man’ (Annales Micardi II, p, 185), The 
funeral cost nearly 3001, (Beltz, p, 302). 

Our authorities supply but scanty materials 
for a portrait of Oxford. Those who resented 
ills meteoric advancement over the heads of 
older and more experienced men professed 
themselves unable to discover any merit in 
him that could justify such a preference, and 
some of them fell hack upon the magic spells 
of a Mar in his household as the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary influence he 
won over the king (WAisnranAM, iL 140, 
100). There is no reason to suppose that 
they did him much injustice. In his Irish 
commission he had a chance of showing his 
mettle, but, whether the fault was his own 
or Richard’s, the opportunity was let slip. 
His treatment of his wife cannot be justified, 
and he seems to have made no attempt to 
restrain the king's naturally headstrong and 
violent temper. The case would have to be 
put much more strongly if it were safo to 
attribute the change in Richard’s tactics from 
1388 in any measure to Oxford’s removal 
from the scene. lie left no issue; the earl¬ 
dom of Oxford was revived in favour of his 
undo, Aubrey de Vere, tenth earl [n.v.] Iiis 
divorce was annulled by papal bull in 1380, 
and Philippa, once more his wife, survived 
him until 1411-12, being always called 
Duchess of Ireland (Malvernb, p. 218; 
Beltz, p. 303; Wylie, iii. 116). It is thought 
that the tomb at Earls Oolne, surmounted 
by an effigy with the piked horn headdress, 
may be her resting-place (Complete Peerage, 
vi. 160). It has been called Lanoeorona's. 

Oxford’s mother, who was fined and im¬ 
prisoned under Henry IV (1404) for pro¬ 
claiming that Richard II was still alive, died 
on 26 Jan. 1418 (i'<5, vi. 184; Wylie, i. 417, 
420-8; ii. 46 ; Test, Vet, i. 182). 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymcr's Pender a, 
original ed.; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1377-84, vols. 
i-ii.; Wftlsingham'e Historic Auglicana; Mai- 
verna’a Chronicle (in Polycliionicon, vol. is,); 
Continuations of Knighton's Chronicle and of 
the .Eulogltim Historkrum, Annales Ricardi II 
(with Trokclowe) and Clmrtulory of St, Mary's 
Abbey, Dublin, all in Rolls Ser,; Monk of Eves¬ 
ham’s Chronicle and Ottorbourne’s Chronicle, 


ed. Ecarne; Proiesart, ed.Kervyn deLettenhove; 
Cbroniqne du Rpligietix de St. Denys, ed, 
Bollaguet; Chronique de la Traison et Mort de 
Richard Deux (ed. Engl. Hut. Soc.); leland’s 
Collectanea, ed. 1770; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ire¬ 
land; Nicolas’s Testaments Vetusta; Beltz’s 
Memorials of the Order of the Garter; Dugdale’s 
Baronage; G. E, C[okayno]’s Complete Peerage; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage; IVallon's Histoire de 
Richard II; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry IV. ] 

J. T-t. 

VEREKER. CHARLES, second Vis¬ 
count Gobi (1708-1842), was the second 
son of Thomas Vereker of Roxboro, co, Lime¬ 
rick, by his wife Juliana, sister of John Pren- 
dergast Smyth, first viscount Gort [see under 
Pbendeesast, Sib Thomas]. Vereker, who 
was born in 1768, was descended from a 
family of Flemish extraction, long Bottled 
in co. Limerick. At the age of fourteen he 
entered the royal navy, and, serving as a 
midshipman in the Alexander in the squa¬ 
dron under Lord Howe, participated in the 
relief of Gibraltar in 1782, Though so young 
an officer, Vereker’s gallantry on this occa¬ 
sion received the warm acknowledgment of 
his commander; but after a few years' ser¬ 
vice he retired from the navy and purchased 
a ooru mission in tho army. In 1790 Vereker 
was returned for the borough of Limeriok 
to the Irish parliament. He retained this 
position until the union, when he was re¬ 
turned for the same constituency to West¬ 
minster, and he held this seat down to his 
succession to tho peerage in 1817. In 1708 
Vereker was appointed to the command of 
the Limerick militia, with the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, and in. that capacity was in 
charge of tho garrison at Sligo at the time 
of the French invasion during 1798. After 
his victory at Castlebar the f rench general, 
Humbert, desiring to form a junction with 
the Ulster insurgents, marched on Sligo 
at the head of his whole force of sixteen 
hundred men, and on the morning of 6 Sept, 
he arrived at Coloonev, a village within five 
miles of that town. Vereker, who had only 
three hundred men at his disposal, had re¬ 
ceived orders not to risk an engagement, but 
believing that the French force at Oolooney 
represented only a detachment of the main 
army, he marched out to meet it. By skil¬ 
ful handling ol’ his small force Vereker, after 
holding the enemy at bay for nearly two 
hours, contrived to effect his retreat to Sligo 
with but trifling casualties to his own troops. 
He was, however, himself severely wounded 
iu the engagement. Humbert, conjecturing 
from his audacity that he waB supported by 
the main body of the British army under 
Lake [see Land, Gebabd, first Viscount 
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Lake], diverted his march from Sligo, a 
change of purpose which had a marked effect 
on the campaign, and accelerated the final 
defeat of the French. For his services 
Yereker was voted the thanks of the Irish 
parliament, received a sword of honour from 
the city of Limerick, and was awarded the 
privilege of adopting the motto ‘ Colooney,’ 
with a grant of supporters bearing the flag 
of the Limerick militia. 

Vereker was a vigorous opponent of the 
union, against which he voted, declaring in 
his place in the House of Commons m 1799 
that ‘having defended his country with his 
blood, there was nothing in the gift of the 
crown that could tempt him to betray it by 
his vote.’ In 1807 Vereker was appointed a 
commissioner of the treasury for Ireland. 
He also held the honorary offices of con¬ 
stable of Limerick Castle and governor of 
Galway. He succeeded his uncle in the 
peerage of Gort on 28 May 1817, and was 
elected an Irish representative peer in 1820. 
Though he acted in general with the conser¬ 
vative party, Viscount Gort voted for catho¬ 
lic emancipation, and was a supporter of the 
Irish Corporation Act. Vereker died at Dub¬ 
lin on 11 Nov. 1842. He was twice mar¬ 
ried: first, on 7 Nov. 1789, to Jane, widow of 
William Stamer of Carnelly, and daughter 
of Ralph Westropp of Attyfiyn, who died on 
19 Feb. 1798; and, secondly, on 6 March 
1810, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Pallisor 
of Derryluskan, co. Tipperary. He had issue 
by both marriages, and was succeeded by hie 
eldest son, John Prendergast Vereker, third 
viscount. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Dublin Univ. Mag vol. 
six.; Webb’s Compendium; Annual Resistor; 
G. E. C[ok.vyne]’s Completo Peerage.] C. L. F. 

VERELST, HARRY (<Z. 1785), governor 
of Bengal, was a grandson of Cornelius 
Verelst, the flower-painter, whose eldest son 
was his father. He was brought up by his 
uncle, Willem Verelst, the portrnit-pamter 

[ see under Verelst, Simon], About 1750 
a entered tbe service of the East India 
Company and went to Bengal. In February 
1767 he was appointed to take charge of the 
company's factory at Lakhipur, and to re¬ 
ceive from the officers of the government the 
effects taken from that place by Suraj ud 
Dowlah, In the following April, when on 
his way to Calcutta, his party was attacked 
and made prisoners by the nabob’s troops, 
whose commander produced orders prohibit¬ 
ing the passing and repassing of Europeans, 
and a declaration repudiating the treaty by 
which the effects were to be restored. After 
the battle of Plas«ey he was released, and 


became a member of the Bengal council. In 
that capacity he joined in a protest (Novem¬ 
ber 1760) against Governor Vansittart’s de¬ 
position of Meer Jafiier [see Vansittakt. 
IIcnby,. 1782-1770]. From 1761 to 1765 
lie was in charge of the province of Chitta¬ 
gong. Clive referred to him in 1764 as one 
of those on whom he relied for the re-esta¬ 
blishment of affairs in Bengal; and Verolst 
was in Juno of that year appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the select committee, who were 
independent of the Bengal council, and con¬ 
stituted a kind of cabinet. As supervisor 
of Burdwan and administrator of the pro¬ 
vince of Midnapur, which offices he held 
in 1765-0, he introduced useful reforms and 
increased the company’s revenue. In July 
1765 Verelst, acting under Olive’s instruc¬ 
tions, carried on successful negotiations with 
the nabob at Moorshedabad, and soon after¬ 
wards was despatched by him to Calcutta to 
remonstratewith Governor Sumner for yield¬ 
ing material privileges of the 9olecL committee 
to the council of Bengal. In May 1706 he 
was continued as a member of the former, 
and during Clive’s absence acted as governor. 
O 11 his departure in the following January 
Verelet succeeded to his position, liis ap¬ 
pointment ns governor of Bongnl being con¬ 
firmed by the directors on 17 May 1707. lie 
held the office till the end of 1769. Olivo, 
whose policy he continued, was in constant 
and intimate correspondence with him. 

During Vorolst's government Bengal was 
reduced to a state of great impoverishment 
owing to the want of specie and the demands 
made upon its revenue by the assistance givon 
to Madras in the war with Ilyder Ali. But 
trading beyond the province was prohibited 
in April 1708, and tbe vizier of Otidli.Sujah 
Dowlah, was compelled to reduce his forces 
by the treaty of January 1769. In talcing 
leave of the [company m December 1709 
Verelst, writing to his successor, John Car- 
tier, earnestly advised that the company 
should take no further step in the direction 
of sovereignly, that its go vorniug body should 
be free from commercial views and connec¬ 
tions, and that tho special functions of the 
council and select committoo should ha pre¬ 
cisely defined. He also recommended that 
the grand mogul should be kept in depend¬ 
ence upon it, and that tbe vizier of Ouclh 
should be managed by appeals to bis vanity. 

In 1770 Verelst returned to England with 
an easy fortune. lie married and Battled 
at Aston Ilall, near Sheffield, which he pur¬ 
chased from Lord Iloldernesso. But ho was 
ruined by litigation resulting from the 
measures ho had taken in Bengal to repress 
the officers’ mutiny and put down illegal 
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trading, and ho was ultimately obliged to 
retire to the continent. Verelst’s prosecu¬ 
tions were prompted byWillem Bolts [q. v.], 
■who had boen dismissed and sent to England 
by him. On 16 Dec. 1774 ho was condemned 
to pay 6,000/. damages, with costs, for false 
imprisonment in ono case; in another the 
following day 4,000/., and similar cases were 
afterwards decided against him, He died at 
Boulogne on 24 Oct. 1786, and was buried 
at Minster in the island of Thanet, He 
married, in 1771, Ann, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Josiah Wordsworth of Wad worth, 
near Doncaster, By her he had four sons 
and five daughters. Verelst was a man of 
strict integrity and great industry, and his 
judgment was highly valued by Olive, his 
intimate friend, who, however, seems to have 
thought him wanting in firmnoss. 

In reply to BoltB’s attack on the Bengal 
administration Verelst published in 1772 a 
quarto volume entitled ‘A View of the Rise, 
Progress, and Piesent State of the English 
Government in Bengal.' The work is of 
value not merely ae a successful refutation of 
the charges made against himself and other 
officials, hut also for ita statistical informa¬ 
tion and the historical documents printed 
in its copious appendices. Moreover, its lucid 
style and general impartiality commended 
it to succeeding historians, such as Mill, 
Malcolm, and McCulloch. 

[Gent. Mag. 1786, ii. 020; European Mag. 
p. 804 ; Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, ii. 16G; 
Verelst’s View of Bengal; Mill's Hist, of British 
India, od. Wilson, 4th od, iii. 308-9, 392, 413 
etseq., 431-2,460; Malcolm’s Memoirs of Olive, 
chs. xiii-xvii.; McCulloch's Lit. of Pol. Eco¬ 
nomy, p. 104; Ann. Reg. 1774 pp. 170-1, 1776 
p. 97, 1778 p. 120, 1778 p. 191; S. Nicol and 
T. Davie o.VerelBt and otliors, 1776, fol.; see arts, 
Bolts, Willem, and Clivk, Eootiiit, Lord,] 

Gh Lb G. N, 

VERELST, SIMON (1644-1721?), 
flower and portrait painter, born at tlio 
Hague in 1644, was younger son of Pieter 
Verelst, a painter, originally of Antwerp. 
The name of Vandor Elat or van der nelst, 
shortened into Verelst, was well known in 
Holland, especially at Dordreeht, where 
Pieter Verelst first settled, He painted por¬ 
traits and also small peasant scenes in tho 
manner of Ostade, Sorgh, and other paint era, 
for whose works his pictures kavo often been 
mistaken. In 1642 ho settled at The Hague, 
whero he became a prominent membor of 
tho guild of St. Luke, of which his sons, 
Hnrmen and Simon, were also members in 
1666. Simon Verelst excelled in flower¬ 
painting, his works being remarkable for 
their finish and exactnoss, and os rivalling 


those of the famous flower-painter of that 
date, Rachel Ruyach, He seems to have 
come to London in 1600, and lodged near 
Jan Looteu [q. v.l in St. Jnmes’B market, 
where he was seenby Samuel Pepys. In his 
diary for 11 April 16G9, Pepys says that he 
visited Looten, who ‘by accident did direct 
us to a painter that was then in the house 
with him, a Dutchman, newly come over, 
one Evereest [sic], who took us to his lodg¬ 
ing close by, and did show us a little flower¬ 
pot of his drawing, the finest thing that 
ever, I think, I saw in my life; the drops 
of dew hanging on the leaves, so as I was 
forced again and again to put my finger to 
it, to feel wketkor my eyes were deceived 
or no. lie do ask 70/. for it j I had the 
vanity to bid him 20/. But a better picture 
I never saw in my whole life, and it is worth 
going twenty miles to see it,’ Verelst’s 
flower-paintings were quickly the fashion of 
the day. The second Duke of Buckingham 
urged him to attempt portraiture, and he 
painted a small portrait of the duke sur¬ 
rounded with fruit and flowers. The novelty 
of treatment became fashionable, and Verelst’s 
services were eagerly competed for by the 
court and nobility (of. Peck, Desiderata Cur. 
1732, bk. vi. p. 44). Portraits with floral 
accessories conspicuous in the composition 
are frequently met with in private collec¬ 
tions. One of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
s at Hampton Court. Verelst became in¬ 
ordinately vain and conceited, and regarded 
himself as the god of flowers and a lung of 
painters. Matthew Prior celebrated Ms 
paintings in verse. Tho Earl of Shaftesbury, 
however, was so much disgusted with 
Verelst's behaviour that he declined to sit 
to him. At last Verelst's excessive conceit 
produced a disordered mind, and he was 
placed in confinement. Although he re¬ 
covered partially, he lost his vogue as an 
artist, and died in Suffolk Street about 1721. 
Six portraits, inoluding the king and queen, 
were in James II's collection. In 1686 verelst 
was employed at Windsor to paint the por¬ 
trait of the Duchess of Norfolk, and was 
subsequently an important witness in the suit 
brought by her husband against the duchess 
hr criminal conversation with Sir John Ger¬ 
maine. 

nAKMisr Veudlst (1648P-1700P), painter, 
elder brother of the abovo, painted portraits 
.nd flowors. He resided till 1667 at the 
Hague, and then removed to Amsterdam. 
Subsequently ho visited Prance and Italy, 
and Bottled for some time in Vienna. Towards 
the close of his life, about 1683, he came to 
England, and diod in London about 1700. 
He is said to have been buried in St, An- 
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•drew's, Holborn. lie left a son, Cornelius 
Verelst, a painter, bom in Holland in 1687, 
died in London in 1784, and a daughter, 
Maria Verelst, born at Vienna in 1080, who 
•studied painting under her father, and even¬ 
tually came to London, where she worked 
with and in the manner of her uncle 
Simon, in whose house she resided, She 
had considerable success as a painter, and 
died in London in 1744, 

"Willem Verelst (Jl. 1740) was son of 
Cornelius, and born in London, where he 
practised as a portrait-painter, About 1740 
he painted for the East India Company two 
portraits of John Dean, a sailor, who saved 
one of the company’s ships. One of these 
portraits is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
fie painted a portrait of Tobias George Smol- 
lett[q. v.l, the novelist, in 1756, A portrait 
group by nim is at St. Giles’s, Dorset, the 
seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury. Harry Verelst 
£q. v.] was "Willem Verelst’s nephew. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; information from Dr, A. Brodius and 
Dr. C. Hofstedo de Groot.] L. C. 

VEEGIL, POLYDOEE (1470 P-1666 P), 
'historian, born at Urbino in Italy about 
1470, was son of George Vergil. His great¬ 
grandfather, Antony Vergil, had been doctor 
of physic and philosophy and reader in the 
university of Paris ; one of hie brothers, John 
Matthew Vergil, professor of philosophy 
■at Pavia, died young; another, Jerome 
Vergil, was a merchant who lived for some 
time in London. From an account of him- 
nell which he gave in 1609 to James IV of 
Scotland, it appears that he studied at Padua, 
hut before that he seems to have been at 
Bologna. At some uncertain time ho became 
secretary to the Duke of Urbino, his patron 
in literature. He certainly remained for 
•some time at Padua, and there his earliest 
known work, an epistle prefixed to the 
Venetian edition of the 1 Cornucopie ’ of Ni¬ 
colaus Perottus, published in 1498, was com¬ 
posed. This work he is said to have collated 
-with a manuscript in the ducal library at 
Urbino. It was at Padua, too, according to 
iiis own statement, that be wrote the two 
hooks by which he became widely known, 
the 1 Proverbiomm Libellus’ or 'Adagia,' 
and the 1 De Inventoribus Eerum.’ xlie 
■‘Proverbiorum Libellus’ was printed at 
Venice in 1498 (cf. Duplbssis, Bibl. Pare- 
mioloyiqite, p, 80), and dedicated to the Duke 
•of Urbino; it was the first collection of the 
bind (Ferguson), and its popularity may be 
gauged by the rapid succession of the editions 
which appeared (Venice 1600, Strasburg 
1611, Basel 1621, 1626, 1660). Its publi¬ 


cation lod to a slight dispute with Erasmus 
who claimed that his 1 Adagia’ appeared first! 
Polydore Vergil pointed out the true state 
of the case in the preface to the ‘ De Inven- 
toribus Eerum ’ in 1490, and then Erasmus 
explained that ho had not heard of Polydore 
Vergil’s work when he published his own. 
On this Polydore Vergil was mollified, and 
the relations between the two, though occa¬ 
sionally strained, were thenceforth friendly. 
Still Polydore Vergil thought it well to dis¬ 
cuss the question of priority in the epistle 
to Bichard Pace which is found in the 1621 
edition ol' the 1 Adagia ’ (Ferguson). 

But the 'De Inventoribus Eerum’ was 
far more popular. It was written at the re¬ 
quest of the Duke of Urbino, and, according 
to Vergil’s own account, was composed in 
nine mouths. It was published at Venioe 
from the press of De Pensis in 1409, and iu 
all somewhere about a hundred and ton edi¬ 
tions hare appeared. About thirty of these 
consist of translations or abridgments into 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, and Eng¬ 
lish. At first the work consisted of three 
books. Five more were added, probably 
first in the Basel edition of 1621 (Ferguson, 
who doubts tho existence of the supposed 
1617 edition). The Latin text took final 
shape not later than 1544, possibly earlier; 
the first English abridgment appeared in 
1640 (see Ferguson for much curious in¬ 
formation as to the English editions). Poly¬ 
dore Vergil in many parts of his writings 
shows a tendency to rationalism, and vnrious 
statements in the ‘De Inventoribus Burma’ 
oilended the clergy. It was, therefore, put 
on tho ' Index,’ nnd later, in 1670, an expur¬ 
gated edition was printed at Borne and 
others forbidden. 

Polydore Vergil becamo chamberlain to 
Alexander VI, whose papacy lasted from 
1492 to 1603. His roitttive, Adrian de Cas- 
tello [q. v.], had been made collector of 
Peter's pence in England about 1489. but 
had beeu resident at llome as Ilonry VIPs 
representative since 1402.. Probably by his 
influence Polydore Vergil was appointed 
sub-collector, nnd came to England in 1601 
or possibly (cf. Buson, p. 896) in the early 
part of 1602. Iiis first clerical preferment 
in this country was the rectory of Church 
Longton, Leicestershire, to which he was 
resented by Sir Nicholas Griilin on 6 Nov. 
608. That he was intimate with Henry VII 
his history affords abundant evidence, and it 
was Ilenry himself who in 1506 asked him 
to write a history of England, From this 
time accordingly much of his leisure was 
occupied by that work. Adrian de Oastello, 
though not in England, had been made 
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bishop of Hereford in 1602, and when, in 
1604, ha was translated to Bath and Wells, 
Polydore Vergil acted as his proxy at the 
enthronement. About 1607 he was made 
prebendary of Nonnington in the cathedral 
of Hereford, and on 6 Feb. 1607-8 arch¬ 
deacon of Wells and prebendary of Brent. 
He cannot have been much at Wells. He 
lived a literary life in London, correspond¬ 
ing with his friends in Italy (cf. G-airdk'eb, 
Xctters and Papers ofltiehard III and Henry 
VII, i. 246, ii. 168) and ocoupied in writing 
books ; once he is mentioned as buying 
horses for the Duke of Mantua. He pre¬ 
sented hangings for the choir of Wells 
cathedral which Leland saw with Polydore 
Vergil’s arms, a laurel tree vert on ground 
argent supported by two crocodiles proper, 
worked in them; they were there, says 
Burton, in his day, 1630. On 16 April 1607 
Polydore Vergil was collated to the prebend 
of Scamlesby in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

Wood states, what other authorities con¬ 
firm, that Polydore enjoyed the friendship 
of the learned, in particular of Pox, More, 
Pace, Linacre, Tunstall, and Latimer. In 
his history he speaks kindly of Lily and 
Colet; one of Lily’s sons was called Poly¬ 
dore, probably after him. In all his histo¬ 
rical work he gives evidence of zealous per¬ 
sonal investigation. Tho interesting letter 
which is extant from him to James IV of 
Scotland (printed in Polydore Vergil's His¬ 
tory, ed. Ellis, vol. i. p. xii), besides contain¬ 
ing some biographical particulars, asks for 
the names and deeds of the Scottish kings, 
He had in vain, he says, sought for this in¬ 
formation from James’s chaplain. James did 
not comply with the request, lluddiman sug¬ 
gests because be thought that Scottish his¬ 
tory could be best written by Scotchmen; 
and thus Hector Boethius came to take these 
matters in hand. Gawin Douglas [q. v.J 
bishop of Dunkeld, however, just before his 
death, about 1622, gave the required in¬ 
formation, which Polydore Vergil gratefully 
acknowledged. 

On 22 Oct. 1610 Polydore Vergil was 
naturalised without paying tho usual fees, 
and, owing doubtless to the favour of the 
king, he was in 1613 excused from paying 
extra subsidy due from him as a foreigner. 
On 11 June of the same year he was collated 
to the prebend of Oxgate in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In 1614 ho decided to go to 
Home, and on 20 Peb. in that year Henry 
wrote to Leo X commending him and say¬ 
ing that he wished to revisit his native land 
after twelve years’ absence (printed in His¬ 
tory, ed. Ellis, vol. i. p. xi). 

The events which follow are obscure. In | 
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February Vergil returned from his visit to 
Home, during which Wolsey apparently ex¬ 
pected his aid in obtaining a cardinal’s hat; 
but a letter dated 3 March, in which he 
made indiscreet references to Wolsey’s ambi¬ 
tion, was intercepted, and on 11 April 1616 
Andrew Ammonius [q. v.] brought definite 
charges against Vergil of vilifying Wolsey 
and of forging dispensations. Vergil was 
thus seriously compromised, and he was put 
in prison. Henry VIII wrote to Leo on 
22 May 1616 explaining tho cause of this 
step, and asking that Ammonius should be 
appointed in his stead. Sir Henry Ellis 
cannot bo right in saying that Ammonius 
was formally made sub-collector on 26 March 
1515, unless the appointment was antedated. 

Vergil’s imprisonment occasioned great 
excitement. Leo X, Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, and the university of Oxford peti¬ 
tioned the king for his release. In September 
1516 Polydore Vergil addressed himself to 
Wolsey in terms which show, as does his 
subsequent letter to Mary, how thoroughly 
pagan he was (printed in History, ed. Ellis, 
vol. i. p. xv). It appears that Vergil was 
released before 24 Deo. 1616. Although he 
lost his subcollectorship, he managed to re¬ 
tain his benefices. His imprisonment made 
him a determined enemy ot Wolsey, and his 
view of Wolsey, as recorded in lus history 
of England and copied by writer after writer, 
held the field until recent years. 

On 12 March 1618 the pope wrote that he 
required Vergil at Rome at once. lie was 
in England again in 1517. In 1621 Erasmus, 
writing to Pace, mentioned that Frobenius 
was printing some of Polydore Vergil’s 
works, a reference doubtless to the edition 
of tho ‘ DoRerum Inventoribus’ which then 
appeared. In 1622 he was so for restored 
to favour t^iat he was again treated as a 
native in respect of the clerical subsidy. 

In 1623 he wrote offering Erasmus help 
and money. On his side Erasmus was 
grateful for his liberality, and helped Vergil 
with regal'd to the printing of his books. 
While passing on autumn vacation in the 
country in 1624 (Feesusoh), Vergil com¬ 
posed a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer 
with an epistle to fisher prefixed, It seems 
to have appeared for the first time (ib.) in 
the edition of the ‘ Proverbs and Inventions ’ 
published in 1625, It was afterwards often 
printed with the 1 Inventions,’ and, with that 
book, appeared in Italian in 1643. Professor 
Ferguson cannot oonfirm Ellis’s surmise that 
it was printed separately about 1664, 

In the course of his studies for his his¬ 
tory of England he edited in 1626 the 
work of Giluas for the first time. Tunstall 
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lent lam one manuscript, which lie collated 
■with one in his own possession. 

On 6 June 1533 Poly dor e Vergil laad 
license to go beyond the sea on business, 
with six horses and six servants. lie pro¬ 
bably went a little later, as we know from 
the dedication to his history that he was in 
London in August 1538. This work, upon 
which he had Been engaged for twenty-eight 
years, was now ready for publication. It 
was dedicated to Henry VIII, and printed at 
Basel by Bebelius, 1684, fol. The title of 
the first edition runs ‘ Polydori Yergilii Ur- 
binatis Anglic* Histories Libri xxvi.' A 
second edition was published at Basel in 
1646. In both these the history is brought 
down to 1609. The third edition, Basel, 
1556, fol., comprised twenty-seven books, 
and brought the history down to 1638. 
Later editions were: Basel,1667,fol.; Ghent, 
L566-7, 2 vols. sm. 8vo; Basel, 1670, fol. j 
Leyden, 1061, 8vo. Thy sins, who edited 
the last, overlooked the reign of Honry VIII 
while the book was passing through the 
press, and ultimately inserted it at the be¬ 
ginning. Sir Henry Ellis edited for the 
Camden Society in 1844 the roigns of 
Henry VI, Edward IV, and Richard III, 
and in 1846 the first eight books, comprising 
the period prior to the Norman conquest, 
from a manuscript translation of the Tudor 
period, Royal MS. 18, 0. viii. and ix. in the 
British Museum. 

Vergil was an Italian, a Roman catholic, 
a despiser of Brute, of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, and of Arthur, a contemner of 
VYyclif and the lollards. Many passages 
wounded national or religious prejudices. 
The most notable of his antagonists ware 
Leland, whose ‘ Codrus sire Laus ot De- 
fensio Gallofridi Arturii Monumetensis 
contra Polydorum Vergilium ’ js contained 
in the fifth volume of his ‘ Collectanea j ’ and 
Sir John Price [q. vj, whose posthumous 
‘ Historic BrytanmcueDofensio ’ was directed 
against Vergil. More serious aro tho charges, 
somewhat inconsistent, of burning the re¬ 
cords that he had used, or of shipping them 
off to Rome. Burton needlessly, hut ahlv, 
defended him against the former charge 
(Nicnoi.8, Leicestershire, m.i. 638). Accord¬ 
ing to Gale, a shipload of documents sailed 
from Rochester Bridge (see upon the whole 
question Sib Henbt Eras, History, pp. 
xx, &c.) 

Vergil’s historical method was far in ad¬ 
vance of anything that England had then 
known. TJnlike preceding chroniclers, he 
wrote a history on modern lines, attempted 
to weigh authorities, and told a connected 
story. As an authority he is invaluable for 


the roign of Henry VII, with whose aims 
and character he Thoroughly sympathised 
aud he realised fully the changes whicli 
marked the passing away of the middle ages 
(of.B uboh, Englandunderthe 7Wers,transl. 
p. 397; Gairdneb, Early Chroniclers, p. 808 • 
Eras, passim; for another view, Markham 
in Engl. Hist. Jlev. vi. 254). When he comes 
to the time of Henry VIII he is not so trust¬ 
worthy, owing to his bias against Wokey. 
The substance of his history became, through 

the medium of Hall andlater writers,common 

property. It is curious to note that, having 
served as a source for Hall’s chronicle, Poly- 
dore used Hall himself in his last part. 

Polydore Vergil seems to have caught 
tho contemporary spirit of religious indiffe- 
rentism. There is no rocord of his having, 
as archdeacon of Wells, taken the supremacy 
oath, but he signed the articles of 1636; in 
this year he acted as proctor for Cardinal 
OampBggio, and as proctor in convocation 
for the cathedral chapter, lie is supposed 
to have visited Italy between 1536 and 1547 
(Ferguson), hut ho cannot have stayed there 
long. Ilis health now, it would appear, began 
to fail ( Jlistoria, ed. 1657, p. 619). On 
29 Sept. 1680 he wns four and a half years 
in arrears with the rent of his house (4 1. 
13s. 4d. per annum), hut on 9 July 1640 he 
was one of those present at tho process as 
to Anne of Clovos end signed tho judgmont 
of convocation. lie wns in London in 1643. 

In 1647 he signed tho declaration in 
favour of communion in both kinds. He 
wns now very old and ill, and probably 
anxious about the rate at which religious 
matters were moving (‘ turbnta Anglin in 
palriam rediit’), and so ho decided to return 
to Urbiuo. On 2 Juno 1680 ho obtained a 
warrant enabling him to depart, and at the 
same time to coutinuo to hold Nonnington 
and his archdeaconry. Tho warrant spoke 
of him in very honourablo lorms, referring to 
His ‘long, painful, and acceptable service.’ 
On 13 Oct. 1561 ho rocoived a hundred 
marks, aud on 1 Nov. three hundred crowns 
of the royal bounty, apparently for his 
travelling expenses. It seems that ho sold 
the archdeacon’s house at Wells, and it re¬ 
mained in private hands until a fewyears ago, 
wlienit was houghtfor the thoological college. 

From Urbino ho wrote a letter to Queen 
Mary on her accession, dated 5 Aug. 1563. 
The date of his death at TJrbino is doubtful. 
Ugolini (Storia dei Conti e JDuchi d’Urbino, 
ii. 843) says that ho died in 1666. His suc¬ 
cessor in the archdeaconry was collated in 
166J during his lifetimo. Oxgate was given 
to John Brabant on 19 Dec. 1666, owing, it 
is stated, to the death of Polydore Vergil. 
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But be ie recorded as presenting to South 
Brentaspatron oul3Jan, 1657. Iiissuccessor 
atNonnington was admitted on 21 May1668. 
According to Peter a Sancto Romualdo in 
the continuatiou of Ademar's 'Chronicle,' 
he died in 1662. Andrew Thevet in his 
<Virorum Illustrium Historic' gives the 
same date. The balance of evidence seems 
in favour of 1656. He was buried in the 
Duomo. 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned, Polydore Vergil published: 1. ‘ De 
Prodigiis,’ the prefaco to which is addressed 
to the Duke of Urbino and dated 1620. 
Ferguson thinks that the British Museum 
copy (Basel, 1631) is the first edition; an¬ 
other edition appeared in 1633. It was 
reprinted with the ‘ De Inventoribus Rerum,’ 
Basel 1644 (Fabricius says 1646), Leyden 
1044, Amsterdam 1671. An Italian trans¬ 
lation by Baldelli, with Polydore Vergil's 
other dialogues, appeared, Venicel650. With 
tkeworksof JuliusObsoqueus andCamerarius 
it was printed in Latin at Basel 1662, and 
Lyons 1663. An Italian translation of the 
three writers by Damiano Maraffi (Lyons, 
1664) is perhaps the most interesting edi¬ 
tion on account of the woodcuts; an illus¬ 
trated French translation of the three ap¬ 
peared at Lyons in 1666, and a Latin one, 
poorer but also illustrated, Lyons, 1689. 
2. ‘Divi Joannis Ohrysostomi de perfeoto 
Monacho Principe Libellus.’ The dedication 
to Erasmus is dated 1628; it was at Eras¬ 
mus’s request that tho translation of the frag¬ 
ment from Greek was undertaken. It was 
first published at Basel in 1633 (FisnauBON), 
8vo. Later it was reprinted with the * Pro¬ 
verbs,’ Basel, 1660, 8vo. 3. ‘ De Patientia 
et cjuB fructu libriduo,’ ‘De Vita Perfects,' 
and ‘ Do Veritate el Mendacio.’ These three 
dialogues were written apparently in 1643; 
the epistle to the Duke of Urbino prefixed 
to that on patience is so dated. The edition 
(mentioned by Bala) of Basel, 8vo, 1646, in 
which they were printed together with the 
‘ De Prodigiis,’ is probably the first. They 
appeared in Italian by Baldelli, Venice, 1660 
(see above). Polydore Vergil contributed a 
preface to the treatise on ‘ Matrimony ’ by 
William Harrington [q. v.] which appearod 
without date before 1628. lie also wroto 
notes on Horace which were included in 
Honiger’s edition, Basel, 1680, 

Bale vaguely mentions one or two other 
works winch cannot he identified. There 
seem to have been one or two manuscripts 
which have perished; one, the ‘Cromca 
Polydori,’ was in the Royal Library in the 
days of Henry VIII (of. Fumicius, vi. 308). 
A most interesting letter from Richard Mul- 


castor to Abraham Qrtelius contains a refe¬ 
rence to Polydore Vergil’s works, which, like 
a similar reference in a letter from Janus 
Jacobus Boissardus to Ortelius, suggests that 
he published other volumes than those that 
are now extant. 

[The most important sources of information 
aro Professor Ferguson’s pamphlets and article in 
Arehmologia, 11 . i. 107, on the bibliography of 
tliB De Inventoribus Reram; Ellis’s prefaces to 
the 2 vole, of the History of Engl, published by 
the Camden Society ; Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
in. i, 638; Tiraboschi’s Storia della Letteratura 
Italinna, vit. iii. 1014; the Calendared Letters 
and Papers Henry VIH, first five vols.; Bale's 
Scriptores, fol. 223, and theprefaces to Polydore 
Vergil's own works. Soo also Dennistoun’s Lives 
of tho Dukes of Urbino, ii. 110-12,448'; Snnuto’s 
Dinrii, od. Slefani, v. 233, 238,240; Beckmann’s 
Beytrnge zur Gosehichte der Erflndungen, iii. 
571-8; Reusch’s Der Index, i. 164-6, 469; 
Gairdnor’s Early Chroniclers; Jortin’sErasmus, 
1. 11, 64, &c., ii. 341, 316, 717 ; Knight’s Emib- 
muB, pp. 189-70; Erasmus's Epistolre (ed. Lond. 
1642), pp. 689, ico; Ruwdon Brown’s Four Years 
at tho Court of Henry VIII, i. 88, ii. 66, 320; 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccles. Angl. i. 161, 618, ii. 
204; Brewer’s Henry VIII, i. 28, 31, &c; 
Wood's Athena* Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 13, 24, 190, 
iii. 435, FaBti Oxon. i. 8, 31, 117; Stevenson’s 
ed. of Gildns, prof. pp. xvii, &c; Foxo’s Acts and 
Mon. i. 322, ii. 69, &c. v. 279, 742; Notes and 
Queries, 2ndsor. iv. 67,3rdser. i. 66, iv. 487, 5th 
ser. i. 308, 338; Leland's Itin., od. Honrne, iii. 
107 ; Proc. of Somorset Arch, and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. xxxiii. 108; Reynolds’s Wells Cathedral, 
p. 224; Wells Cath. MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), 
p. 223 ; Wonvor's Somerset Incumbents, pp. 26, 
36,107; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, (1202- 
1609) p. 036, (1609-19) p. 129,(1527-33) p. 
794 ; Hessels’s Ecel. Lond. Bat. Ex. Arch. 1 . 
260, 460; Gossan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
p, 332. For n detailed criticism of his history 
during the roign of Henry VII, bob Busch in Eng¬ 
land under the Tudors, vol. i.; several references 
to its importance for tho reign of Ilenry VIII 
will be found in Brewer’s Henry VIII, e.g. i. 21. 
There are many references, mostly expressing 
disapproval, in Strypo’s Works, andin the publi¬ 
cations of tho Parker Society; see the general 
indexes. Notes very kindly furnished by Pro¬ 
fessor Busch and Professor Ferguson. In¬ 
formation most kindly obtained at Wells by 
Mr. Walter Hobhouse, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Hobhouse, Mr. T. S. Holmes, and Canon 
Church.] W. A.J. A. 

VERMIGLI, PIETRO MARTIRE 
(1600-1602), reformer, known as Petek 
Maktyb, son of Stefano Vermigli, by his 
first wife, Maria Fumantina^was born at 
Florence on 8 May 1600. His father, who 
had been a follower of Savonarola, lost 
several children in infancy, and vowed to 
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dedicate any that lived to the Dominican 
taint, Pater Martyr (d. 1252). His mother 
taught him Latin; his studies were pursued 
under Marcello Vergilio, At the age of 
sixteen he entered on his novitiate in the 
Auguslinian cloister at Fiesole, his sister 
Felicita entering the convent of St. Peter 
Martyr. Ilis father’s disapproval of this st op 
has been inferred from his leaving part of 
his property to the Alhergo de’ Forestiori 
for tne Denefit of the poor. At Fiesole he 
had access to a fine library, and applied him¬ 
self to biblical study. In 1519 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the convent of St, John of Verdora, 
near Padua, and studied for eight years at 
the university of Padua, attaining the degree 
of D.D. To master the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle he learnt Greek. He was first em¬ 
ployed as a public preacher in Lent 1627 at 
Brescia, then at Home, Venice, Pisa, and 
elsewhere. In the intervals between the 
preaching seasons (Advent and Lent) ob¬ 
served by Augustinians,he lectured on Scrip¬ 
ture in various convents of his order; at 
Bologna he learned Hebrew by help of a 
Jewish physician, named Isaac; at Vercelli 
he renewed a friendship with Benedict 
Cusano, and lectured on Ilomer at his re¬ 
quest. By 1630 he was elected abbot of the 
Augustinlan monastery in Spoleto, and ‘ re- 
formator’ of his order. Showing great ca¬ 
pacity, he was promoted, three years later, 
to be prior of the important convent of St. 
Peter at Aram at Naples. Here ho fell in 
with the commentaries on the Gospels (1627) 
and the Psalms (1629) by Martin Bucer 
fa. v.], and read also Zuingii’s 1 De Vera et 
Falsa Religione 1 (1625). Like Bernardino 
Ocliino [q. v.], he came under the influence 
of Juan de Valdfis, and was associated with 
his evangelical conferences. In his convent 
church he began to lecture to large audi¬ 
ences on the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
The Th“atins> accused him of error regarding 
purgatory, and Toledo, the viceroy, forbade 
his preaching. The prohibition was removed 
on appeal to Home, where he had influential 
friends among the cardinals, including .Regi¬ 
nald Pole [q. v.], his aontempoiary at Padua. 
His health was impaired by a fever, and in 
the latter half of 1641 he was transferred to 
Lucca, as prior of St. Frediano, and visitor- 
general of his order. At Lucca he did much 
to promote biblical studies, engaging John 
Emmanuel Treinellius[q.v.]to teach Hebrew, 
His safety was endangered by measures taken 
against heresy by the cardinal bishop of Lucca, 
Bartholomew Guidoccioni, Summoned in 
August 1542to a chapter of the order at Genoa, 
Vermigli fled from Lucca with three friends, 
hid fox a short time in Pisa, where he cele¬ 


brated the Lord’s Supper in secret, and made 
his way to Ocliino at Florence. Vermigli 
had already made his plans for leaving Italy; 
he advised Ochino to the same course, and 
furnished money for his journey to Geneva. 
Two days later (P 26 Aug.) Vermigli started 
for Zurich. Finding no opening there, he 
pushed on to Basle, with no better prospect. 
The death of Capito (1541) had made a 
vacancy at Strasburg. On Bucer’s invita¬ 
tion, V ermigli went thither on 16 N ov. 1542; 
tkesennteappointedhimprofessoroftheology, 
and for five years he prelected on parts of 
the Old Testament with great reputation. 
Here he marriod his first wife, Catherine 
Dammartin of Metz, who had left a convent, 
having adopted evangelical views. 

In 1647 Cranmer invited Vermigli and 
Ochino to England, charging John Abell 
(d. 1609), a London merchant, with the 
conduct of thoir journey. Abell’s account 
of expenses (120/. 7s. Or/, from their outfit) 
at Basle to their arrival in London—from 

4 Nov. to 20 Dec_is still preserved {Ash- 

mole MSS. No. 82G). Oranmor roceived them 
at Lambolh, and obtained for each of them a 
pension of forty marks, secured by letters 
patent. Vormigli was followed by his friend 
Giulio Terenziano, known in England as 
Julius. In February 1648 Vormigli was in¬ 
corporated D.D. at Oxford, and appointed 
regius professor of divinity at the end of 
March. lie succeeded Richard Smith, D.D. 
[q.v.], deprived. Smith attondod his lootnxes 
(on the Epistles to tlio Corinthians!, and 
challenged him to a disputation on tne eu- 
chariBt, whioh was fixed for 4 May 1649. 
Accounts differ as to whether Smith ap- 
pearod, According to Wood and Strype, 
the discussion, which actually began on 
28 May, laBted four days, Vermigli’s oppo¬ 
nents being William Tresham (A 1669) [q.v.], 
William Uhedsey or Cbendsey [q, v.J, and 
Morgan Philipps or Philippes [q.v.](STBXPn, 
Cranmer, ed. Barnes, 1868, i. B89). Vermigli 
and Tresham each published accounts of the 
disputation. Vermigli holieved in a roalpre¬ 
sence, conditioned by the faith of the recipi¬ 
ent. On 20 Jan. 1550-1 ho wa9 installed in 
the first canonry of Christ Church. Ilis wife 
and the wife of Richard Cox (1500-1581) 
[q.v.] wore ‘ the first women, as ’twas observ’d, 
that resided in any coll, or hall in Oxon’ 
(Wood), Ilenoe tlio windows of his lodgings, 
which looked into Fish Stroot, were often 
broken, ‘ especially in the night time,’ by in¬ 
dignant papists, and ho removed to the 
lodgings of the second oanonry in the cloister, 
and built in the garden 1 a fabric of stone’ 
two stories high, as a study (demolished, 
March 1084, by Henry Aldrich [q, v.]) 
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Vermigli’s share in the preparation of the 
prayer-book of 1552 has been variously esti¬ 
mated, but seems to have been limited to 
advocacy of alterations proposed by Bucer 
before his death. These changes were in 
some instances adopted; other objections 
were met by cmondations made by English 
bishops, especially Ridley. Vermigli was 
placed on the commission (11 Nov, 1561) 
of eight (six divines and two laymen), se¬ 
lected from a larger commission (6 Oct.) of 
thirty-two, for reformation of the ecclesi¬ 
astical laws (Oaebwell, Documentary An¬ 
nals, 1839, i. 95). He came up to London 
as Cranmer’s guest at Lambeth. The new 
code had already been drafted in the previous 
reign, under Oranmer’s superintendence ; it 
was now revised by Cranmer aud Vermigli, 
the phraseology being corrected by Walter 
Haddon, LL.l). [q. v.], and was published 
in 1571,4to ? but, never authorised (see Caed- 
well's repnnt, 1850, with information based 
on Harl. MS. 426, containing great part of 
the original). Vermigli returnod to Oxford 
on the dissolution of parliament (16 April). 
The Strasburg authorities were anxious for 
his return tluther; hut Edward VI would 
not permit it. 

Early in 1553 Vermigli’s wife died of fever, 
and he was for some months prostrated by the 
same disorder. On the accession of Mary 
he was kept prisoner in his house for six 
weeks, Henry Siddall or Syddall [q. v.] 
being charged to prevent his escape. His 
friend Terenziano, with William Whitting- 
lmm [q. v.], petitioned the privy council at 
Richmond for a license enabling him to leave 
the kingdom. Through the interest of Sir 
John Mason [q, v.) he was allowed to come 
up to London; he stayed with Oranmer at 
Lambeth, and on 13 Sopt. obtained a safe- 
conduct from the queen. Gardiner stood his 
friend, and found him money for his journey. 
He sailed for Antwerp, and reached Stras- 
burg on 29 Oct. 

Opposition to lus reappointment as pro¬ 
fessor was raised by Jean Marbach (1621- 
1681), head of the Strasburg consistory, on 
the ground that he bad receded from the 
Lutheran doctrine of the oucharist, Ver¬ 
migli inado a conciliatory statement of his 
position, but declined to subscribe the Wit¬ 
tenberg concordia of 1636. The senate was 
with him. and on 1 Jan. 1661 he was re¬ 
stored to uis former place. In May Calvin 
invited him to take charge of the Italian 
church at Genova, but he ctoclined. In 1666 
he gave hospitality to John Jewel [q, v.], 
and his house became a rallying point for a 
number of English cxilos ropelledby the inter¬ 
nal disputes at Frankfort, Renewed opposi¬ 


tion to his eucharistic teaching rendered his 
position at Strasburg untenable. An invita¬ 
tion from Zurich to succeed Conrad Pellican 
in the chair of Hebrew reached him in May 
1660, Heat once accepted it,and removed to 
Zurich in July 1666, talcing Jewel with him. 

At Zurich he married for the second time. 
He declined renewed invitations to Geneva 
(1667) and to Oxford (1661). With Jewel* 
Cox, John Pavkhnrst (1512 P-1676) [q. v.L 
Edwin Sandys (1616P-1688) [q.v.l Thomas 
Sampson [q, v,], and others, he maintained a 
constant correspondence on English affairs. 
On the invitation of Anthony, king ofNavarre* 
he took part in the colloquy of Poissy(9 Sept.- 
19 Oct. 1661), spoaking in Italian to gain 
the ear of Catherine de Medicis. His own 
account of the colloquy, continued by Wil¬ 
liam Stuclcius, who accompanied him, is- 
printed by Hof linger (Hist. Jicalas, 1065* 
vii. 714 seq.) The journey was too much 
for him, and hie health began to fail. lie 
was Beized with fever on 4 Nov., and died at 
Zurich on 12 Nov. 1562. A silver medal 
hearing his likeness was Bent to his English 
friends. His portrait (on a panel) is in the 
hall of Christ Church, Oxford, and has been 
several times engraved. 

He married, first, Catherine Dammartin 
(died without issue 16 Feb. 1663), described 
by George Abbot [q. v.] as ‘reasonably cor¬ 
pulent, but of most matronlike modesty,' and 
skilled in cutting ‘ plumBtones into curious 
faces.’ Sko was buried in the cathedral at 
Oxford, near the tomb of St. Frideswide, 
In 1667 a commission against heresy, headed 
by James Brooks [q. v.j, sought evidence of 
her heresy, with a view to burning her body j 
none was obtained, as the persons examined 
‘ did not understand her language,’ Car¬ 
dinal Pole sent an order to Richard Martial 
or Marshall [q. v.], dean of Christ Church* 
for the disinterment of the body, as it lay- 
near that of the saint. Martial transferred 
the corpse to a dungbeap in his stable. In> 
1658 an ecclesiastical commission deputed 
James Oalfliill [q. v.] to superintend the- 
reinterment, The remains were identified* 
and, purposely mingled with supposed relics 
of St. Erideswide, were buried at the north¬ 
east end of the cathedral, after an oration) 
ending ‘ hie requiescit religio cum supersti- 
tiono’ (see Oalfhill’s ‘Ilistoria de Exhu¬ 
mations' in Hubdet’b Ilistoria , 1561,8vo), 
Vermigli married, secondly, Caterina Me- 
renda, a native of Brescia, and member of 
the Italian church at Geneva, by whom ho 
had two children who died in infancy, and 
a posthumous daughter, Maria, who mar¬ 
ried Paul Zanin. His widow married Lodo- 
vico Ronoo, a merchant of Locarno. 
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Vermigli's chief publications were the fol¬ 
lowing: 1. ‘Tkesespropositfead disputandum 
publice,’ Strasburg, 1643, fol. 2. ‘ Oratio do 
Utilitale . . . Ministerii,’ Strasburg, 1643, 
fol.; in English, 1683, fol. 3. ‘Una sem- 
plice Dichiaratione sopra gli XII Articoli 
della Fede,’ Basle, 1544, 4to (translated 
into Latin, with title ‘Symboli Expositio’). 
4. ‘Tractatio do Sacramento Euclinristifo’ 
[1649], 4to; gives his account of the Oxford 
discussion; often reprinted; translated into 
English by John Udall, with title ‘ A Dis¬ 
course or Traictiso’ [1560], 4to. 6. ‘ An 
Epistle unto. . . the Duke of Somerset,’ 
1660, 8vo; translated by Thomas Norton 
(1632-1684) [q. v.] 6. ‘Defensio doctrinoo 
. . .de. . . Eucharistia,’ Zurich, 1531, 4to 
(against Stephen Gardineijq.v.]; often re¬ 
printed). 7. ‘Aristotelis Ethical oum. . . 
Sacra Scriptura collates,’ 1665 (Cantu). 
8. 1 In Epistolom... ad Romanos. . . Com- 
mentarii,’ Basle, 1638, fol.; often reprinted; 
translated into English, with title ‘Most 
learned and fruitful! Commentaries.. . upon 
. . . the Romanes,’ 1608, fol. 9. ‘ Defensio 
eui contra R, Smithcei. . . de Ooelibatu,’ 
Basle, 1669,8vo. 10. ‘Dialogue de utvaque in 
Christo natura,’ Zurich, 1561,8vo. 11. ‘ Epi- 
stolm dura ad Ecclesias l’olonicas. , . de 
negotio Stancariano,’ Zurich, 1661 (OANltr). 
Posthumous were: 12. ‘Loci Communes 
sacrarum literarum,’ Zurich, 1663, fol.; often 
reprinted; translated into English,with titlo 
‘ The Common Places of. . . P. Martyr,’ 
1583, fol. (has prefixed ‘oration,’by Josias 
Simlor, on his life and death). 18. ‘ Chorus 
ilternatim Canentium,’ 1663 (broadsheet). 
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iirich, 1663, fol.; translated into English, 
"th title ‘ Comontariea ... upon the Booko 
Judges,’ 1664, fol. 16. ‘In , . . libros 
muofis . . . Oommontnrii,’ Zurich, 1664, 
; often reprinted. ‘Preces Sacrre ex 
lrnis Davidis,’ 1584, 16mo; translated 
English by Charles Glemham, with titlo 
>st godly Prayers. , .out of David's 
imes,’ 1669, 8vo. 16. ‘In. , .priorem 
Dorinthios Epistolam, . . Commentarii,’ 
, fol.; prepared for publication at Ox- 
anddeaicatedtoEdwardVI. 17. 'Ques- 
proposSes & Resolues,' 1671, 8vo. 
Epistre ... it quelques Fiddles touehant 
bjuration’[GenevaP], 1574,8vo. 19. ‘A 
Treatise concerning. . . Daunoing' 
I], 8vo; edited hy Rob. Massonius. 
Bi Aristotelis Ethioorum . . . librum 
n.. .Commentaries,’1682,4to. 21,‘De 
Arbitrio . . . et Prsedestinatione,' 
1687, fol. 22. ‘ An Deus sit. . . 
peccati. An Missa sit sacriiieium,’ 
Zurich, 1687, fol. 28. ' In Lamentationes 


. . . Jeromim. . . Commentarium,’ Zurich 
1629, 4to; edited by J. R, Stuckius. Bis 
judgment on vestments will be found in ‘A 
hriefe Examination’ [1660], 4to; a prefatory 
letter hy him is prefixed to Jewel's ‘Apo¬ 
logia,’ edition of 1681 and subsequent ones; 
extracts from his writings were edited in 
1840, 8vo, by George Cornelius Gorham 
[q. v.]; an unpublished letter was edited in 
1860, 8vo, by William Goodo, D.D. [q. v.] 

[The primary source for Vermigli’a life is the 
Oratio do Vita et Obitu by Josias Simlor, 1663, 
in English, 1683; tho Lobon by F. 0. Sehlosser, 
1800, and the Lobon und iiusgowiihlto Schriften 
by 0. Schmidt, 1868, ara foundod mainly on 
Simlor; tho best study in English is in Young’s 
Life and Times of Aonio P.ilenrio, 1860, i. 3 D 7 _ 
403 and appendix, where use has boon mnde of 
the Zurich Loiters printed for tho Parker So¬ 
ciety; tho Diacorso in Cantu’s Gli Erotioid’Italia, 
1806, ii. 60-80, is a good summary, with some 
fow additional particulars. Wood's Allienm 
Qxon. (Bliss), i. 328; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 
120; Wood’s Ilist. ot Antiq. Oxon. 1674, i. 267 
seq.; Strype’s Cranmer and Slrypo’s Eecles. 
Memorials; Grnugor’B Bingr. Hist, of England, 
1779, i. 141; McCrie’s Hist, of tho Reformation 
in Italy, 1888, pp. 144 seq.; Zurich Letters 
(Parker Soo„) ed. Hastings Robinson [q. v.], 
1842-6,2nd odit. 1846 ; Original Lottoi'B (Parker 
Soc.), od. Robinson, 1846-7; Ronralh’s Botnar- 
dino Ochino, 1876, pp. 72 soq.; Dixon's Hist, of 
tho Church of England; Foster’s Alumni Oxon 
1891, iii. 981.] A. G. 

VERMUYDEN, Sib CORNELIUS 
(16951-1083 P), engineer, born probablyabout 
1593, was son of Giles Vermuyden of St. 
Maartensdyk, in the island of Tliolon, Zealand, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of Cornelius 
W ai'kendylt of the same place ( Visit. London, 
1638, ii. 310; Van dub Aa, Woordenboelc, 
xix. 184). Ills native place afforded him 
exceptional facilities for studying tho prin¬ 
ciples and practice of embanking ana re¬ 
claiming lands from tho soa, and his skill in 
this profession apparently led to a demand 
for Ins services in England. lie is impro¬ 
bably said to have noticed tho possibility of 
reclaiming Ilatflold Chase in Yorkshirewhen 
in attendance on Prince Henry, who died in 
1612; hut the earliest authentic mention of 
him in England occurs in 1021. In Sep¬ 
tember of that year the Thames had broken 
down its hanks noar Havering and Dagen¬ 
ham in Essex, and Vermuydou wns employed 
to ropair the breaches and drain the marshes 
(Sir W. Dtodale.. JLitt. of Imbanking, p. 
82). In the following year he professed to 
have accomplished his task, and spent 3,6007. 
on it; the commissioners of sowers for the 
county, however, declared that he had ac¬ 
complished little, and that the land was in 
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a worse condition than before (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1619-28, pp. 470,476). They 

accordingly refused to pay bis charges j but 

in July 1826 tbe king granted him a con¬ 
siderable portion of the reclaimed land as 
compensation (Dtrenitn, p, 82 j Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1626-6, p. 63). In February 
1621-2 Vermuyden had also undertaken to 
drain three hundred and sixty thousand acres 
of fen land in the counties of Northampton, 
Lincoln, and Cambridge, of -which he and 
his colleagues in the venture were to receive 
fifty thousand acres in free gift, and twenty 
thousand more to which was attached the 
obligation of keeping the rest dry (ib. 1619— 
1628, p. 363). 

In 1626 Vermuyden undertook to drain 
Hatfield Chaso in the isle of Axholme; on 
13 June 1628 he was granted 2,600 acres in 
Missen Levels, and on 11 July Hatfield 
Chase and other lands at a rent of 180/. a 
year. These were supplemented in 1629 by 
a grant of a third of the lands lie had re¬ 
claimed for a fine of 16,000/. (ib. 1028-9, 
pp. 160, 206 j Gajidinde, viii. 292), The 
undertaking was financed bv capitalists in 
London, Amsterdam, and Dordrecht, and 
workmen were imported from Holland. From 
the first it met with great opposition. The 
foreign workmen were unpopular, the re¬ 
clamation of the marshes proved injurious to 
many who had earned a living by fishing or 
snoring ducks, aud their resentment took 
the form of cutting the embankments and 
attacks on the Dutch workmen. The latter 
were, moreover, bitterly annoyed when Laud 
refused to allow them to worship after their 
own fashion in chapels which Vermuyden 
had in the contract been empowered to erect. 
Vermuyden endeavoured, by offering to com¬ 
pensate those who suffered by the draining 
of the fens and to employ English workmen, 
to calm the agitation. The matters in dis¬ 
pute were submitted to the arbitration of 
Wentworth and Hutton; they drew up an 
award by which the rights of the commoners 
were guaranteed. It was confirmed by tbe 
court of exchequer, but did not end Verinuy- 
den’e difficulties. Many hostile criticisms 
were passed on his engineering methods, and 
his disagreement with Sir Phihberto Vematti 
and others of the adventurers eventually led 
him to part with his interest in the under¬ 
taking and sell Hatfield Chase (Manuscript 
History of Hatfield by Abraham ae la Pryme 
[q.v.] in Lansd. MS. 897, S'. 191-8). He was, 
however, knighted on 26 Sept. 1628, or on 
6 Jan. 1628-9, and on 10 July following 
granted an addition to his arms; in 1633he was 
naturalised as ‘Sir CorneliusPharmedo’by 
the Soots parliament ( AetaParl . Seot. v. 68). 

TOXi. xx, 


This disappointment did not prevent Ver¬ 
muyden from engaging in similar ventures. 
About 1629 he was concerned in a contract 
for draining Malvern Chase in Worcester¬ 
shire (Mist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. 
iii_. vol. i. p. 467), and in that year the com¬ 
mission of sewers entered into a contract 
with him for draining the ‘ Great Fens,’ 
afterwards called the Bedford Level. The 
same difficulties recurred, and the commis¬ 
sioners persuaded Francis Russell, fourth 
earl of Bedford [q. v.], to undertake the work. 
He appointed vermuyden engineer, and in 
1637 the work was declared completed. This 
was far from being the case, and eventually 
after much wrangling Charles I took the 
matter into his own hands. For his in¬ 
formation Vermuyden drew up in 1C88 hie 
‘Discourse touching the Great Fennea;’ it 
was not printed until 1612 (London, 4to, 
ordered to be printed 26 Feb. 1641-2), when 
Andrewes Burrell immediately replied with 
his ‘ Exceptions against Sir Cornelius Vir- 
mudons Discourse’ (London, 1642, 4to), in 
which he accused Vermuyden of misrepre¬ 
sentation, and attacked his methods of en- 

f ineering. His criticisms have been en- 
orsed by modern writers, and it has even 
been said that subsequent engineers had to 
begin by unlearning all that Vermuyden 
taught and practised (see Wells, History of 
Bedford Level , 1830, i. 92-289, for an elabo¬ 
rate account of the undertaking, and a severe 
condemnation of Vermnyden’s methods; a 
more favourable view is taken in Smilbs’b 
Lives qf the Engineers, i. 19-46). Charles, 
however, reappointed Vermuyden to the post 
of engineer. In tbe opposition which the 
scheme met with from the commoners, Crom¬ 
well is alleged to have sided with the latter 
(GiBOTOTB, History, viii. 297 j cf. art. Obom- 
well, Olivbb), and the outbreak of tbe oivil 
war put a stop to the progress of the under¬ 
taking. 

As soon as the war was over, William 
Russell, fifth earl and afterwards first duke 
of Bedford [q. v.], resumed his father’s pro¬ 
ject for draining the fens; and again, in 
spite of the opposition of a rival engineer, 
Westordyke, Vormuyden was appointed to 
direct it. The work was recommenced in 
1649, and brought to completion in 1662. 
The reclaimed land was, however, only dry 
in the summer, and remained of compara¬ 
tively little value until the end of the 
eighteenth century (Journal Boy. Agrio. Soo. 
3rd ser. ii. 124). The ‘southern level’ still 
remained to he drained, and Vermuyden 
continued to act os director-general; he 
also attended meetings of the company, 
with his son, until 4 Feb. 1666-0, He was 
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then ordered to account for sums of money of administration being granted to his-widow 
received by him to expedite the -works j he on the 20th (Notes and Queries, 6th ser, 
failed to do so, and his share of the lands ii. 36,8th ser. iii. 478). 
was sequestered to meet the demand (Wells, Vermuyden married, about 1626, Katke- 

i, 266-7). rine, daughter of Allsaints Lapps (sic) of 

Meanwhile, 'on 28 Sept. 166S one of London, and had a numerous family. lie 
Cromwell’s confidants—probably Sir Corns- had seven children before 1636, all born in 
lius Vermuyden, the drainer of the Fens,’ the parish of St. Dionys Baokchurch (Cal. 
was sent to Holland with 1 the most astound- State Papers, Dom. 1686, p. 698); the bap- 
ing proposal ever made by an Englishman to tisms of six and burials of five are recorded 
the minister of a foreign Btate ’ (Gardiner, in the registers of that church between 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii. 849 ; , 1628 and 1688 (Harl. Soc.) Cornelius, the 
Thurloe, ii. 126; another paper, however, j oldest, born probably in 1626 in some other 
addressed to Cromwell, extant in the 1law- parish, is said to have been the colonel in 
linson MSS., and printed in Thukloe, iii. the parliamentary army; he married Mary, 
662, on the possibility of the Swedes taking daughter of Sir Compton Reads ( Notes and 
up the cause of Charles II and invading Queries, 8th ser, iv. 162), was a shareholder in 
England, is attributed to Mr. John Vermuy- the Bedford Level Company, and was elected 
den). The proposition was for a perpetual conservator in 1603; he had, however, left 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between England before the Bestoration, and his 
England and Holland, mutual admission to shares were eventually transferred to others, 
civu rights, war against all princes maintain- Before the end of the century Abraham de la 
ing the inquisition, and the partition of the re- Prymefq. v.], the son of one of Sir Oorneliua’s 
mainder of the globe between the two powers, original colleagues, was unable to trace the 
the whole of Asia falling to the Dutch, and fortunes of the Vermuyden family (Prime, 
the two Americas, with the exception of a Diary, Surtees Soc., pp. 126 sqq,; a Cornelius 
portion of Brazil, to the English. The pro- Vermuyden was,however,resident in Middle- 
ject originated with Vermuyden, but it met sex in 1690. Cf. Hist.MSS.Comm. 13thBep. 
apparently with the approval of Cromwell App. v. 14). Another son, Charles, baptisod 
and his party in the council of state (Gar- on 22 Dec. 1637, graduated B.A. from Christ 
diner, ii. 380—1; Vhhbadl, pp. 149-68; Church, Oxford, on 14 June 1001, was ad- 
GnDDE9,i.304), The Dutch somewhat natu- mitted a licentiate of tho Hoyal College of 
rally declined this extraordinary overture, Physicians on 22 Dec. 1662, nud married in 
and the negotiation dwindled down to a ques- 1607 Mary Upton of Hendon, Middlesex 
tion of alliance between the two powers. (Mttnk, Ttoyal Coll, of Phys. i. 808; Foster, 
Henceforth Vermuyden sinks into obscu- Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Chester, Lond. 
xity ; his projects had resulted in great Marr. Lie. col. 1386; Notes and Queries, 8th 
pecuniary losses, and he was compelled ser. iv. 162). Descendants of Vermuyden’s 
gradually to sell almost all his land, His daughters, one of whom, Deborah, married 
last days being spent in poverty. The most Sir Francis Bickley, and another, Elizabeth, 
various dates are assigned to his death. Sir Thomas Peneystone, still remain (ii. 
Wells (Hist. Bedford Level, i. 256-7) main- 6th ser, ii. 99, 8th ser. iii. 429, 478, iv. 162). 
tained that Vermuyden died in February or In his old age Vermuyden seems to lmvs 
March 1055-0, soon after the appropriation married a second wife, Dionysia Stonhouse. 
of his lands by the Bedford company; but The Colonel Vermuyden who was active 
in the summer of that year he had turned on the parliamentary side during the civil 
his attention to Sedgemoor, which he was war was not Sir Cornelius, nor, as has 
endeavouring to drain (Hist. MSS. Comm, always been assumed, his eldest son Oor- 
7th Rep. App. p. 76; Cal. State Papers, nelius, who was only seventeen in 1643. 
Dom._ 1665-0, pp. 132, 337-8), and a bill His Christian name began with B, and 
enabling him to moke an arrangement with possibly lie was a younger brother of Sir 
the commoners was introduced into parlia- Cornelius. He led a forlorn hope of dro- 
ment on 27 Dec. (Burton, Pari. Diary, goons at "Winceby on 11 Oct. 1048 (Mahk- 
i. 269). Either he or his son was elected ham, Life of Fairfax, p. 120), was colonel 
F.B.S, on 20 May 1663 (Thomson, Loyal in command of five troops of horse, and 
Soc, App. p. xxiii), and according to one was quartermaster-general to Manchester, 
account Sir Cornelius died on 27 Sept. 1666. and in this capacity probably commanded 
Colonel Chester, however, identified him his second line at Marston Moor (Mr. 0. H. 
with the ' Cornelius Fairmeadow, eques Firth in Trans. Loyal Hist. Soc. 18 Nov. 
auratns,’ who was buried at St. Martin’s-in- 1898). In May 1646 he was detaohed from 
the-Fields, London, on 0 April 1688, letters Fairfax’s army with 2,500 troops to reinforcs 
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the Soots, rejoining Fairfax near Newport 
Pagnell in June. Just before the battle of 
Naseby he obtained leave to go to Holland 
on urgent private matters ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1644-6 passim; Mist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. App. pp. 67, 65 ; Lords' Journals, 
vii. 462, 456, 468; Rpshwoeth, v. 282; 
Vioabs, Gods Ark , p. 42; Sphigge, Anglia 
Rediviva, 1864, pp. 28, 29, 82; Gardiner, 
Civil War, ii. 211,237). 

[Vermuyden’s Discourse, 1842; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1619-58 passim; Lansd. MSS. 
206 art. 24, 809 ffi 53 sqq.; Eawlinaon MS. 
A. 12, ff. 109, 119; Hist. MBS, Comm. 9th Rep. 
App. p. 398, 11th Rep. pt. v. pp. 3, 8,12th Rep. 
App. pt. iii. vol. i. p. 457, ii. 17, 20, 20, iii. 149; 
Commons' Journals; Thurloe’s State PaperB; 
Rush-worth's Collection; Ludlow’s Mem. ed. 
Firth, i. 120; Baillie’s Journals (Bunnatyne 
Club), ii. 276; Diary of Abraham de la Pryme 
(Surtees Soo.); Sir W. Dugdale’s Hist, of Imb.ink¬ 
ing, 1662, pp. 82, 146; Samuel Wells’s Hist, of 
the Drainage of Bedford Level, 1830, i. 92-289; 
Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i, 160; Storehouse's 
Hist, of Axholme, 1830; Carlyle’s Letters of 
Cromwell, i. 217 ; Masson's Milton, iii. 327,384; 
Markham’s Life of Fairfax, pp. 120, 201, 205, 
207; Van der Aa’s Biographiseh Woordenboek 
der Noderlanden; SmileB’s Lives of the En¬ 
gineers, ed. 1874, i. 19-46; Clarke's * Agriculture 
and the House of Russell’ in Journ. Roy, Aerie, 
Soe. 3rd ser. ii. 124-6; Wiffen’s Mem. of the 
House of Russell; J. S. Burn’s Foreign Refugees, 
p. 101; Cunningham's Alien Immigrants, 1898, 
pp. 208-11; Gardiner’s Hist of England, Civil 
War, and Commonwealth and Protectorate, pas¬ 
sim; Chambers's Journal, x. 213; Visitation 
of London (Harl. Soe.), ii, 310; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. iv. 21, 4th sor. i. 484, 6th ser. 
vii. 429, 6lh sor. ii. 55, 99, 8th ser. iii. 429, 478, 
iv. 162, 297; Notes supplied by Mr. O. H. 
Firth.] A. F, P, 

VERNEUIL, JOHN (1688 P-1647), sub¬ 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, was horn 
at Bordeaux about 1588, and was educated 
at the protestant university of Montauban, 
where he graduated M.A. He is said by Haag 
(La France Protestants) to have become a 
refugee in England on account of his re¬ 
ligion, but when admitted as a reader in the 
Bodleian Library his object in coining to 
this country is described as having been the 
furtherance of his studies. The entry in the 
register was as follows: ‘Jan. 81,1608. Job. 
Vemulius, A.M. in partihua transmarinis, et 
in Angliam in majorem bonarum artium pro- 
fectum adventus ’ ("Wood MS. E. 5, Bodl, 
Libr.) He was at first (os we learn from the 
dedication to Sir Thomas, first baron Leigh, 
and his wife, of the translation of J. Cameron's 
tract, infra) ‘ refreshed ’ in England with a 
‘liberal maintenance’ by Sir Thomas Leigh 


of Stoneleigh, and for some years 'belonged,' 
he says, to his grandson, the above-named 
first Lord Leigh. Wood tells us that he was 
afterwards assisted at Oxford by the authori¬ 
ties (among others) of Magdalen College. 
He was matriculated at Magdalen College 
at the age of twenty-five on 4 Nov. 1608, but 
did not proceed in the regular course of gra¬ 
duation, being at length only incorporated 
os M.A. from Ms native university on 18 Deo. 
1625. He was appointed sub-librarian of the 
Bodleian in 1618, in which year entries are 
first found in his handwriting in the library 
registers (not, as Btated by an evident mis¬ 
print in the Annals of the Bodleian Libr., in. 
1647, which was the year of his death). In 
1644 he was ill (apparently of the plague) 
for fourteen weeks. His death took place 
at his house at the Eastgate in Oxford, at 
the end of September 1647; he was buried 
on the SOtli of that month in the church of 
Bt. Peter-in-the-East, ‘ at which time,’ says 
Wood, ‘our public library lost an honest 
and useful servant, and hiB children a good 
father.’ Of Mb children, a son Peter paid 
over some money on his father’s account to 
the library after Ms death. Verneuil was 
succeeded ub sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
by John Berry, M.A., of Exeter College. 

" His publications were: 1. ‘A Sermon 
preached before the King’s Maiestv at 
Greenwich, the 16th of Iune, 1616, by 
Master Peter du Moulin, newly translated 
out of French into English by I.V.,’ Oxford, 
1020,4to; dedicated to the curators of theBod- 
leian. 2. ‘ A Tract of the Soveraigne Judge 
of Controversies in matters of Religion; by 
John Oameron .. . Divinity Professor in the 
Academie of Montauban; translated into 
English by John Vemevil, M.A.,’ Oxford, 
1628, 4to, 8. ‘La descouverte de la cau- 
telle du coeur del’Homme, par Daniel Dyke; 
trad, de l'Anglois par Jean Vernueil ’ (sic), 
Geneva, 1684,12mo; dedicated to Charles 
Herbert, son of Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
on Ms leaving Oxford, which was at the 
age of fifteen. 4. 1 Catalogue interpretum 
S. Scriptures ... in bibl. Bodleiana; ac- 
oessit eleuelius auctorum ... in libros Sen- 
tentiarum, Aquinatis Summas,’ &o.; ap¬ 
pended, anonymously, to John Rouse’s‘Ap¬ 
pendix ad Catalogum Librorum in Biblio¬ 
theca Bodleiana,’ Oxford, 4to, 1685. 5. ' A 
nomenclator of such Tracts and Sermons as 
have heene printed or translated into Eng¬ 
lish upon any place of Holy Scripture,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1687, l2mo; 2nd edit., entitled ‘A 
nomenclator [&o.] now to he had in the most 
famous and publique Library of Sir Thomas 
Bodley in Oxford,’ Oxford, 1642,12mo; dedi¬ 
cated' to the faithfull ministers of the Gospel,’ 
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A translation, by one ‘ I. V. ’ of a homily, by 
Phil, de Mornay, on St. Matthew xvi. 18, 
printed at Oxford in 1615, haa been sup¬ 
posed to be his work (Madait, Early Oxford 
Press, 1896, p, 108), but the only ground for 
the reasonable supposition is the identity of 
initials. 

[Wood's Athsnse Oxon. iii. 221; Haag’s La 
France Protestants, 1859, ix. 470; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Jlacray's Annals of the Bodl. 
Libr, 2nd edit. 1890, pp. 98-9, 103-5, 480. 
In Clark’s Register of the University of Oxford, 
1887, yol. ii. pt. i. p. 399, we find JohnVernulio 
admittedas a white-bread baker, 17 Jan. 1621-2. 
Possibly the sub-librarian was driven to eke out 
his subsistence for a time in this trade.] 

W. D. M. 

VERNEY, Sir EDMUND (1590-1642), 
knight-marshal and standard-bearer to 
Charles I, born in 1690, waB the second son 
of Sir Edmund Verney, lent., of Penley, Hert¬ 
fordshire, and Olaydon, Buckinghamshire (d. 
1699), by his third wife, Mary Blakeney, 
widow, first, of Geoffrey Turville; secondly, 
of William St. Barbe. His father was’a 
prominent country gentloman of Elizabeth’s 
time, strongly protestant and patriotic, high 
sheriff for Hertfordshire and Buckingham¬ 
shire, and one of the five captains command¬ 
ing the Hertfordshire musters levied to op¬ 
pose the Great Armada, nis elder son, Sir 
Francis Verney [q.v.], dissipated his portion 
of the estates. 

The second Edmund, who inheritod Olay¬ 
don,had 1 hiB mind accomplished in all active, 
useful, and manly knowledge.’ He matri¬ 
culated from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 
9 March 1603-4, but left the university with¬ 
out a degree (F oster, Alumni Oxon.) ‘ When 
education had made him a compleat man, he 
bethought himself that he was born to labour. 
After some time spent with my Lord Gor¬ 
ing to see the Low Country wars, and some 
sallies out with my Lord Herbert and Sir 
Henry Wotton to see the Courts of France 
and Italy, he returned so well accomplished 
as to he recommended to the service of Prince 
Henry’ (Liqid, Memorials), Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, his neighbour at Steeple Olaydon, 
was the prince’s governor, and his uncle, 
Francis Verney, his falconer. Edmund 
Verney was knighted on 7 Jan. 1610-11, and 
was sent to Madrid, where Lord Digby was 
ambassador. Prince Henry's death was one 
of the great sorrows of his life; he shared 
his master’s protestant principles and his 
love for simpuoity of worship. In 1613 he 
was appointed to the household of Prince 
Charles, and in 1622 the Buhe of Bucking¬ 
ham made himlieutenant of Whaddon Chase, 
and he began to take his share in the Berious 


business of the county. In 1028 Sir Ed¬ 
mund was among the gentlemen sent by 
King James to follow Prince Charles and 
Buckingham to Spain, and he was one of the 
few who reached Madrid. There he gave 
offence to the Spaniards by defending the 
deathbed of Washington, the prince's page, 
against the proselytising zeal of a Roman 
catholic priest; ‘they fell from words to 
blowsthe king of Spain demanded the 
dismissal of all Charles’s protestant atten¬ 
dants, but Gondomar interfered. Sir Ed¬ 
mund remained with the prince till they all 
left Madrid, when he parted with a fine 
family jewel, ‘a cross of ten thick table- 
diamonds,’ to his master, to furnish him with 
another farewell present, in addition to the 

f reat store he had brought from England. 

Ie was returned as member for Bucking¬ 
ham in February 1624, for Ayleebury in 
1628, for Chipping Wycombe in 1640, for 
the Short and the Long parliaments. 

Charles I gave Sir Edmund a pension of 
2007., and appointed him in 1626 for life 
knight-marshal of the king’s palaco, which 
gave him a general supervision of the palace; 
he was to take cognisance of all causes in 
the Hag’s household and within twelve 
miles of the coart, to preserve order and 
prevent the access of improper persons to 
court; he had a deputy and some half- 
dozen officers or vergers (Bruce, Verney 
Papers, p. 123). He kept up the Marshnlsea 

E riaon, and repaid himself by the profits of 
is court and the fines imposed on prisonors. 
During the last years or his life he lost 
heavily on the Marshalsea and on all his 
public ot Sees; and the money Charles bor¬ 
rowed from him was repaid with promises and 
a couple of fineVan Dycks, the king’s portrait 
and Sir Edmund's. Sir Edmund’s last loan 
to the king of 1,000/., which he borrowed 
from his wife’s aunt, Elizabeth Isham, was 
secured to him on the aulnage (the duty paid 
to the crown on cloth goods), and his family 
were involved for years in endeavouring to 
recover this sum and the arrears of pension 
due to him for his younger children’s for¬ 
tunes, Other financial ventures turned out 
badly; he lost money in the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford’s scheme for draining the fens, and he 
was forced to surrender a valuable patent 
for inspecting tobacco, as Lord Goring and 
some other courtiers started a fresh company 
to enrich themselves with this revenue; the 
patent for restraining the number of hackney 
coaches for hire in London, in whioh he had 
an interest, proved difficult of enforcement. 
He was the most sanguine of men in finan¬ 
cial speculations, agenerous friend and liberal 
landlord, He wag ' a reddy and compleat 
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man for the pleasures of ladies,’ and his family 
was said by the king to he ' the model he 
would propose to gentlemen,’ In parlia¬ 
ment ‘his dislike of Laudianpraotices had led 
both him andhis eldest eon, Sir Ralph, to vote 
steadily as members of the House of Com¬ 
mons in opposition to Charles’s wishes ’ 
(Gabdineb, HUt. Civil War, i. 4), and 
greatly against his personal interest, as his 
younger sons found when they wanted pro¬ 
motion in the army. Much as he disap¬ 
proved of the king’s arbitrary measures, his 
personal loyalty was unshaken; he accom¬ 
panied him to the Scottish war in 1639, har¬ 
ing made his will. "When the army was dis¬ 
banded a quarrel ensued between Lord New¬ 
castle and Lord Holland ; the former chose 
Sir Edmund as his second, but the duel was 
prevented. 

"When the civil war broke out, Sir Ed¬ 
mund and his eldest son, Ralph, found them¬ 
selves on opposite sides. The royal standard 
was committed at Nottingham to Sir Ed¬ 
mund's keeping on 22 Aug. 1642; he said, 
as he accepted the charge , 1 that by the grace 
of God (his word always) they that would 
wrest that standard from liis hand must first 
wrest his soul from his body.’ He entered 
the war with a heavy heart. ‘ You,’he said 
to Hyde, in explaining the motives by which 
he had been influenced, ‘ have satisfaction in 
your conscience that you are in the right, 
that the king ought not to grant what is 
required of him. . . . But for my part I do 
not like the quarrel, and do heartily wish 
that the king would yield and consent to 
what they desire, so that my conscience is 
only concerned in honour and in gratitude to 
follow my master. I have eaten his bread 
and eerved him near thirty years, and will 
not do so base a thing as to forsake him; 
and choose rather to lose my life—which I 
om sure to do—to preserve and defend those 
things, which are against my conscience to 
preserve and defend: for I will deal freely 
with you—I have no reverence for bishops 
for whom this quarrel subsists ' (Gabdijtdb, 
Great Civil War, i. 4). 

On tho morning before Edgehill (23 Oct, 
1642) Sir Edmund attended the king for the 
last time at breakfast in a solitary little inn 
overlooking the field. The struggle round 
the standard during the battle was furious 
‘in the extream,’ according'to Lloyd; ‘Sir 
Edmund adventured with it’ among the 
enemy in order that' the soldiers might he 
engaged to follow him. He was offered his 
life by a throng of his enemies, if he would 
deliver the standard; he answered that his 
life was his own, hut the standard was his 
and their sovereign’s, and he would not de¬ 


liver it while he lived, and he hoped it would 
be rescued when he was dead, selling it and 
his life at the rate of sixteen gentlemen 
which fell that day by his sword j’ ‘he 
broke the point of his standard at push of 
pike beforehe fell,’ writes Sir Edward Syden¬ 
ham in sendingtke news to Sir Ralph. The 
hand, faithful in death, was found still 
grasping the standard, but the body was 
never recovered. 

A portrait in oils, painted in Spain, and 
another in oils by Van Dyck, are at Claydon 
House; a marble buBt is on a monument in 
Middle Claydon church. 

Verney married, in 1612, Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Thomas Denton of Hillesden, by 
whom he had Bix eons, of whom Sir Ralph 
(1018-1690) and Sir Edmund (1616-1649) 
are separately noticed, and six daughters. 
She died in 1641, and was buried at Claydon. 

[Gardiner’s Hist, of England and HiBt. of the 
Great Civil War; Verney Memoirs by F. JP. 
and M. M. Verney, vols. i. and ii.; Verney 
Papers, od. Bruce (Camd. Soc.) ; Lloyd’s Memo¬ 
rials ; Clarendon’s Hist, of the Great Rebellion 
and Clnrendon’s Lifo; manuscripts at Claydon 
House.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, Sib EDMUND (1616-1649), 
soldier, bom in 1616, was third son of Sir 
Edmund Verney (1690-1642) [a. v.] and his 
wife, Margaret Denton. Sir Ralph Verney 
(1613-160G) [q. v.] was his eldest brother. 
Edmund was educated at a private school at 
Gloucester, at Winchester College (1634), 
and then at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 22 Jan. 1035-6, learnt 
little and got into debt and into disgrace with 
his tutor, Ilenry Wilkinson (d. 1676) [q.v.] 
Thence he was removed to the care of Mr. 
Crowther, rector of Newton Blossomville, 
formerly his eldest brother’s Oxford tutor, 
who found him ‘ devoid of the first grounds 
of logicke or other University learning,’ hut 
‘ willing and capable.’ He entered the army 
as a volunteer m 1689, joined his father in 
the king’s army on the Scottish border, and 
from that time proved himself a first-rate 
soldier, enduring hardships cheerfully, and 
winning the confidence of his men. With 
the first money he earned he paid off his 
Oxford creditors, and, when the war with 
Scotland was over, joined the army of the 
states in Flanders in Sir Thomas Culpepper’s 
company. In winter quarters at Utrecht he 
studied Latin, French, and history seven or 
eight hours a day at the university, and did 
much to repair the time wasted at Oxford. 
He had many disappointments about pro¬ 
motion, though Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, 
did her best to help him. In 1640 lieserved 
again in the English army against the Soots. 
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Verney sided with tlie king in the civil 
war, and suffered heavily for his loyalty; his 
pay as well as that of his men was constantly 
in arrears; the grief of his father’s death at 
Edgehillwas embittered by the sorrow and in- 
dignationhefeltthathiselaest brother,Ralph, 

should support the parliament; his portion 
invested in the aulnage was practically for¬ 
feited, and he suffered most of all from the 
mistakes he witnessed daily in the conduct 
of his own leaders. In 1842 he served with 
Ormonde in Ireland, in the savage warfare 
against unarmed and untrained peasants. 
‘ Nobler spirit never was,’ writes Gardiner, 

* than that of Edmund Yerney, a younger 
son of Charles's knight-marshal, yet even his 
temper was lowered by the element in which 
he worked.' ‘ The enemy runs from us where¬ 
soever we meet them,’ he writes, 1 blit if we 
chance to overtake them, we give no quarter, 
but put all to the sword.’ He sent the 
same report after the taking of Trim; he saw 
much fighting, and was wounded at Ratli- 
connel. He was knighted in 1644, and made 
lieutenant-governor of Chester; he served 
during the two sieges, and was highly valued 
by Lord Byron and other commanders. 
After the surrender of Chester, Sir Ed¬ 
mund rejoined Ormonde, to whom ha was 
devotedly attached; and their portraits were 
painted in Paris by Egmont in 1648, as 
companion pictures. They returned to Ire¬ 
land to take part in the last fierce struggle 
against Cromwell. Sir Edmund had pre¬ 
viously been reconciled with his brother, 

Ormonde committed the command of his 
own regiment to his friend, when he sent 
the flower of his army with Sir Arthur Aston 
to reinforce the defenders of Drogheda. Sir 
Edmund wrote thence (9 Sept. 1049) earnestly 
begging Ormonde to fall on the enemy’s camp 
to make a diversion. He survived the horrors 
of the assault and Cromwell's massacre of 
the inhabitants, hut the few who had escaped 
were 1 sought out and killed in cold blood.’ 
Among these was Yemey, who was enticed, 
eveh from the presence of Cromwell, by a 
certain Roper, who then 1 ran him thro’ with 
a tuck’ (Gardiner). 

His portrait (a head) in oils, by Egmont, 
is at Olaydon House. 

[Verney Memoirs, vols. i, and ii., Yerney 
Papers, ed. Bruce (Camd, 8 oe.); Gardiner’s 
Hist, of Engl. x. 175, and Hist, of the Common¬ 
wealth, i. 124,128,136 ; Traill’s Social Engl, iv. 
92; Clarendon’s Hist of tho Rebellion, fol. edit, 
iii. 264; manuscripts at Olaydon House.] 

M. M. V. 

• VERNEY, Sir ERANCIS (1584-1615), 
buccaneer, born in 1584, was eldest son of 
'Sir ‘Edmund Yerney of Penley, Hertford¬ 


shire, and Olaydon, Buckinghamshire (d. 
1599), by his seoond wife Audrey Gardner, 
widow of Sir Peter Oarew. Sir Edmund 
Verney (1590-1642) [q. v.] was his half- 
brother. His misfortunes began young; his 
masterful stepmother (Mary Blakeney) mar¬ 
ried him as ahoy to her daughter by a former 
marriage, Ursula St. Barbe; and persuaded 
his father to divide with her son Edmund 
the property settled wholly upon Francis by 
his uncle’s will. The will was superseded, 
and the fresh settlement was confirmed by 
act of parliament (89 Eliz.) in 1697. 

Francis was eduoated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 19 Sept. 1600. He 
had all the advantages that a fine face and 
figure, great personal courage, and a magni¬ 
ficent taste in dress could bestow. His father 
died in 1699. He wbb knighted at the Tower 
on 14 March 1803-4. As soon as he was 
of age he turned fiercely upon Dame Mary 
Verney, and appealed to tho nouse of Com¬ 
mons to upset the family arrangement which 
they had previously sanctioned as unjustly 
depriving him of his rights during his mino¬ 
rity, Famous counsel wore employed on 
each side; Sir Francis lost his case, sold 
his estates (1607-8), escaped from his wife’s 
sharp tongue, and went abroad, leaving no 
address, lie reached Jerusalem in his wan¬ 
derings, and is mentioned as attending ser¬ 
vice at the English embassy in Paris on his 
return. He was a great traveller, ‘ fought 
several duellos,’ and squandered his large for¬ 
tune. At this time Captain Philip Giffard, 
a connection of the Yerneys, commanded 
two hundred Englishmen, mostly gentlemen 
volunteers, in the service of Muloy Sidon, 
who claimed to be emperor of Morocco. 
Sidan’s father ; Muley Mamet, had received 
from Queen Elizabeth ‘ extraordinary favours 
of good value; ’ therefore it was not impos¬ 
sible for Englishmen to help Sidan against 
other aspirants to the throne. But after his 
defeat in 1607 some of these wild spirits took 
up aless honourable form ofwarfare. Philip 
Giffard was captain of the Fortune, in what 
was practically a pirate fleet, and Sir Francis 
Yerney is mentioned among liia associates, 

1 making havoc of his own countrymen, anil 
carrying into Algiers prizes belonging to 
the merchants of Poole and Plymouth’ 
(Gardiner). 

There is a tradition that he 1 turned Turk, 
and, being taken prisoner by Sioiliaus, served 
them as a galley-slave for two years. Wil¬ 
liam Lithgow [q. v,] found 1 the some time 
greet English gallant Sir Francis Verney ’ 
in 1 extremest calamity and sickness ’ in the 
hospital of St. Mary of Pity at Messina iu 
1615, where he died on 6 Sept. An English 
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merchant, John Watohin, obtained a formal 
certificate of his death, whioh he forwarded 
with his effects to Olaydon, where they are 
still preserved. The rich stuffs of which 
his clothes are made, his finely enamelled 
ring, and his staff inlaid with crosses belie 
the story told by Lithgow that he became 
a beggar and a renegade, 

A portrait (full length in oils'), in the 
style of the Spanish school, is at Olaydon 
House. 

[Verney Papers, ed, Bruce (Camd. Soo,). 
18S8; Verney Memoirs, vol. i. j Gardiners 
Hist, of Engl. iii. 66, 67 j manuscripts at CUay- 
don House.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, Sib HARRY (1801-1894), 
seaond baronet, country gentleman and mem¬ 
ber of parliament, whose surname was origi¬ 
nally Calvert, was son of General Sir Harry 
Calvert [q.v.], by his wife Caroline (d, 1800), 
daughter of Thomas Hammersley. Born on 
8 Sept. 1801, he was educated at Harrow, 
and when he was fifteen went on to the mili¬ 
tary college lately founded at Sandhurst, 
where he was one of the earliest cadets 
(1818-19). 

He received his commission in the 81st 
foot, and was sent to Stuttgardt at seventeen 
ns attache to Sir Broolc Taylor’s mission, with 
introductions to the old king’s daughters, the 
queen of Wiirtemberg and the electreas of 
Hesse Homburg, who entertainedhim kindly, 
as did Ring John of Saxony at Dresden. 
While abroad he perfected himself in French 
and German, and studied Italian. On his 
return in 1820 he joined the 7th fusiliers at 
Londonderry; served also with the 72ud 
and 62nd regiments, and then entorad the 
grenadier guards, where he became adjutant; 
he acted for a time as Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
private secretary at the Horse Guards. 

With the zeal to acquire knowledge which 
distinguished him throughout life, he put him¬ 
self to school again when he could obtain 
leave of absence from his military duties. In 
1822 he studied with John Marriott (1780- 
1826) [q. v.], ourate in charge of Broadolyst, 
to whom he became deeply attached; and 
while in Devonshire he laid the foundation 
of a lifelong friendship with Sir Thomas 
Acland and his family. 

On the death of his cousin, Mrs. "Verney of 
Claydon House, Buckinghamshire, he as¬ 
sumed the surname of Verney in place of that 
of Calvert by royal license, dated 28 March 
1827. He found himself owner of an estate 
heavily burdened and long neglected, at a 
period of agricultural distress ana widespread 
discontent. Giving up his hopes of distinc¬ 
tion as a soldier, he prepared to learn the new 


duties he had assumed with the name of Ver¬ 
ney. Before he could settle down, however, 
as a country squire, his father’s old friend, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinok [q. v.J, 
was made governor-general of India, and Sir 
Harry accepted his offer to accompany him as 
military secretary ; but, falling ill on the 
voyage out, he was left behind at Rio Janeiro, 
aud never rejoined his chief. He recruited 
his health by hunting with the Indians and 
riding wild horses on the Pampas; he made 
a perilous journey across the snow-covered 
Andes, collected birds and insects, learnt 
Spanish, and threw himself into the politics 
and wars of the small South American states, 
narrowly escaping death while helping to 
put down an insurrection at Santiago. At 
one time he took part in resisting some fresh 
claims of the papacy which an Italian mission 
had been sent to assert. Years afterwards he 
was received at the Vatican by the once ob¬ 
scure young priest—by that time pope of 
Roma—who had been employed in the busi¬ 
ness, butPius IXwould tolerate no reference 
to the circumstances of tbeir former meeting. 
Alter a year of romantic adventures, extend¬ 
ing to Chili, Sir Harry sailed round Cape 
Horn in the Volage, commanded by (Sir) 
Michael Seymour (1802-1887)[q.v.], and re¬ 
turned to Olaydon in 1829. 

Sir Harry proved himself a model land¬ 
lord. He drained and reclaimed the land, 
built and repaired cottages, founded schools, 
planted trees, and, by taking a much more 
active share in poor-law work and county 
business than was usual at that time among 
the country squires, raised the tone of quarter 
sessions, and helped to give greater regu¬ 
larity and publicity to the proceedings. He 
knew George Stephenson, made himself per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the working of the 
new system of railroads, and, with more 
foresight than his neighbours, lie welcomed 
railways on his estate when other land- 
owners were ordering their gamekeepers to 
warn off the surveyors or to put on end to 
their operations by force. 

When in 1882 oholera broke out among 
the duck-breeders of Aylesbury and a panic 
spread through the town, Sir Harry ren¬ 
dered energetic and fearless service to the 
sick and dying; later in the same year 
(1882) he was at Paris during a far more 
terrible outbreak of oholera, and visited the 
hospitals. After these experiences he worked 
arduously to collect funds for a county hos- 

E ital, tbe establishment of which at Ayles- 
ury he considered one of the happiest events 
of his life. During a part of these busy 
years (1881,1882, and 1888) Sir Harry was 
studying at the university of Cambridge as 
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a fellow commoner of Downing College. 
Being older than the other undergraduates, 
he lived chiefly with the fellows and tutors, 
and enjoyed tne friendship of Adam Sedg¬ 
wick [q. v.] and William Wkewell [q. v.l 

On 10 Dec. 18S2 Sir Horry was returned for 
Buckingham to the House of Commons, in 
whioh he sat (with two short interruptions) 
for fifty-two years, A liberal in politics, he 
supported with ardour the abolition of the 
slave trade and the repeal of the com laws ; 
he voted for factory legislation, the amend¬ 
ment of the criminal law, the abolition of uni¬ 
versity tests, of Jewish disabilities, and of 
the paper duties; in later years he supported 
the disestablishment of the Irish church, the 
education act, the abolition of army purchase, 
and the successive measures for the extension 
of the franchise. He promoted the social re¬ 
forms of Lord Shaftesbury, his old school¬ 
fellow at narrow and intimate friend; he 
was an active member of the Bible Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, andtheEvan- 
gelical Alliance, and was able to render good 
service to the foreign protestant churches and 
posteurs whom he loved to visit. In reli¬ 
gious opinion he was of the old evangelical 
school, but his sympathies were broad. 

An early member of the Iloyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, Verney had a remarkable know- 

fresL discovery; he attended the conference 
at Brussels in 1876, when King Leopold gave 
him his portrait, and afterwards kept up the 
acquaintance by correspondence. Sir Harry 
was one of the founders of the Iloyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society; he attended its jubilee in 
1888, when he was welcomed by tne Prince 
of Wales ns the ‘father’ of the society. 

His own political jubilee was celebrated 
at Buckingham in I88S amid the con¬ 
gratulations of members on both sides of 
the Ilouseof Commons, in which the borough 
or the shire of Buckingham had been 
represented by the Varneys of Claydon 
since the reign of Edward VI, Two years 
later the long political connection between 
Buckingham and its member, described by 
the Duke of Argyll as ‘ a rare example of 
the soundest and best kind of relationship 
between those who represent and those who 
are represented in parliament.’ came to an 
end by the disfranchisement of the borough 
in the Reform Bill of 1886. Sir Harry was 
then made a privy councillor. He spoke at 
the Oxford diocesan conference in 1883, and 
rode his grey pony within o week of his 
death on 12 Feb. 1894, in the ninety-third 
year of his age. 

Sir Harry married, first, in 1835, Eliza, 
daughter of Admiral Sir George Hope, one 


of Nelson’s captains at Trafalgar, and sister 
of Sir James Hope [q. v.l admiral of the 
fleet; and secondly, m 1868, Frances Par- 
thenope, elder daughter of William Edward 
Nightingale. By his first wife he had four 
sons and three daughters. From the date 
of his second marriage it was Sir Harry’s 
greatest interest and delight to promote the 
work of his sister-in-law, Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, and he took a leading part inthe national 
aid to the sick and wounded during the 
Franco-German war in 1870. 

He published the 1 Journals and Corre¬ 
spondence of General Sir Harry Calvert, 
Bart.,’ London, 1853, besideB sundry pam¬ 
phlets. 

A portrait in oils, by George Richmond, 
R.A., is in the Aylesbury Infirmary, and a 
replica at Claydon House. A three-quarter- 
length in oils, by Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., is at Claydon House, together with a 
head by Sir G. Ilayter, a study for a picture 
of the House of Commons in 1834. There 
is a bust, in white marble, by Williamson, 
and a bronze bas-relief, by II. A. Pegram, 
is in Middle Claydon church. 

(Harrow Reg.; Times, 13 Fob. 1894; Eocord, 
16 Fob. 1894; Burko’B PeerageundBaronetage; 
manuscript letters and journals at Claydon 
House.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, Sib RALPH (1613-1090), 
first baronet and politician, was the eldest 
son of Sir Edmund Verney (1690-1042) 
[q. v.l and Sir Edmund Verney (1016-1649) 
[q. v.J was bis younger brother. A methodi¬ 
cal and studiouB youth, Ralph was educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and married, while 
still an undergraduate, Mary, daughter and 
heiress of John Blacknall of Abingdon. His 
public life began young; he represented 
Aylesbury in both the Short and the Long 
parliaments of 1640. Verney was knighted 
on 8 March 1640-1. Hie‘ Notes of Proceed¬ 
ings in the Long Parliament’ were edited by 
Mr. Bruce for the Camden Society (1846). 
He was present when the king entered the 
house to arrest the five members; sat on 
Strafford's trial, and kept ‘very careful notes 
of the theological revelations and profound 
arguments’ heard in the committee which 
considered ‘ the petition and remonstrance ’ 
(Carltle. Cromwell, i. 160). He was strongly 
opposed to Laud, and joinod with his father 
in bringing over Archbishop Ussber to preach 
in London, collecting subscriptions among 
his friends ror his support. He took as care¬ 
ful noteB of Usshers sermons as he did of 
the debates, Not being fettered, as his father 
was, by the close personal ties that bound 
him to the king, Sir Ralph took the parlia- 
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meet side in the great struggle. 'Pence and 
our liberties are the only things we aim at,’ 
he wrote; * till we have peace, we can enjoy 
no liberties, and without our liberties I shall 
not heartily desire peace.’ Sincerely attached 
to the church of England, he went into exile 
in 1648 rather than sign the covenant. His 
estates were sequestrated in 1046. His wife, 
after many weary journeys and much soli¬ 
citing of parliament, got the sequestration 
token off, 1 as Sir Ralph’s delinquency con¬ 
sisted of mere absence from the house 1 (GUk- 
dineb, Hist, of the Great Civil War, iii. 
312) j hut when her painful exertions were 
crowned with success, she died, after rejoin¬ 
ing her husband at Elois, in her thirty-fourth 
year. Sir Ralph mourned her with unalter¬ 
able devotion for his remaining forty-six 
years of life. He travelled in France, Italy, 
and the Low Countries, and was everywhere 
a generous friend to the exiled English clergy, 
whom he found living in great poverty in 
Paris, Brussels, and The Hague. He ven¬ 
tured back to England in 1063. 

Sir Ralph, with his instinctive caution, 
moderation, and love of fair play, was des¬ 
tined to be champion of struggling causes, 
A triumphant majority soon lost his sym¬ 
pathies j he returned to find his former asso¬ 
ciates in power, and he suffered severely at 
their hands. He was imprisoned by Crom¬ 
well in 1666 for a supposed share in the 
royalist plots which he abhorred, and was 
fined in 1666 by the court of major-generals 
at Aylesbury. He had abhorrence of mili¬ 
tary rule, but he refused to act against the 
Protector. After Richard Cromwell’s fall 
he would not invite Monde to Clay don nor 
wait upon him during liia progress to London, 
as most of his county neighbours were doing. 
He reconciled himself, however, to the Re¬ 
storation when it was accomplished, attended 
Charles II’s coronation, and accepted from 
him a baronetcy. 

Sir Ralph avoided the court, and devoted 
himself to his county duties as a magistrate 
and to the improvement of his estate at 
Olaydon. He was ready to stand up against 
the encroachments of the crown as stoutly 
as of old. He served for Buckingham in 
the parliament of 1680,' among the very few 
whigs who found their way there.’ On the 
accession of James II he was one of the moBt 
ardent supporters of the freeholders of Buck¬ 
inghamshire against the savage attacks of 
Judge Jeffreys upon their electoral rights, 
and in the famous election of 1686 (Mac¬ 
aulay, Hist, of England, i. 479) he helped 
to save the county sent, and kept his own 
in the borough of Buokingli&m. He was 
put out of the magistracy by James H, and 


served in the Convention parliament which 
welcomed "William and Mary. 

Sir Ralph died in 1696, in his eighty- 
fourth year, ‘ loved and honoured by afi the 
country round.’ His voluminous correspon¬ 
dence, arranged and docketed by himself 
with minute care, is preserved at Claydon 
House. He outlived his eldest Bon Edmund 
and three other children, and was succeeded 
by his ouly surviving son, John, who be¬ 
came Viscount Fermanagh in the peerage 
of Ireland on 10 June 1703, and was father 
of Ralph Verney (created Earl Verney on 
22 March 1742). 

A portrait of Sir Ralph as a youth by 
Cornelius Janssen, in oils, and a three-quar¬ 
ter-length in oils by Sir Peter Lely are at 
Claydon House. A bust, taken at Rome in 
1652, is in Middle Claydon church. 

[Verney Memoirs, 4 rols. by F. P. and M. M. 
VernBy, published in 1892-9; Verney Papers 
and Verney’s Notes of the Long Parliament; 
ed. JBruce (Camden Soc.), 1845. 1853; Gardi¬ 
ner's Hist, of the Great Civil "War; manuscripts 
at Claydon Rouse.) M. M. V. 

VERNEY, RALPH, second Eabl Vbb- 
NDY and third Viscount Febjianaoh in the 
peerage of Ireland (1712 P-1701), politician, 
born about 1712, was second son of Ralph Ver¬ 
ney, first earl (d. 1762), by his wife Catherine 
(d. 1748), daughter of Henry Poschallof Bad- 
dow Hall, Essex [see under Vebnuy, Sxe 
Ralph). Bis elder brother, John, died on 
3 June 1737, leaving only a daughter. Ralph 
was admitted fellow-commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 20April 1733, graduated 
M.A. in 1736, and succeeded his father in 
the British parliament as member for Wend- 
over in 1763. Hewas elected F.R.S.on 20 April 
1768. He had several pocket boroughs in con¬ 
nection with his large Buckinghamshire es¬ 
tates. He early recognised Edmund Burke’s 
ability, and gave him his first introduction 
to parliamentary life by nominating him for 
"Wendover; he had already given William 
Burke (d. 1798) [q. v.] a seat at Great Bed- 
win. Lord Verney at that time represented 
the Welsh borough of Carmarthen. In the 
parliaments of 1708,1774,1780, and 1791 he 
sat for Buckinghamshire [ he fought many 
contested elections in tne whig interest 
against the Grenvilles, 

In 1774 the condition of Lord Verney’s 
affairs obliged him to ask Edmund Burke to 
find another seat (whichhe did at Bristol), hut 
this made no break in their friendship. ‘His 
private circumstances are very indifferent,’ 
Burke writes; ‘indeed I am infinitely far 
from kaving any sort of reason to complain 
of the step which he is going to take. He 
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will, indeed he must, have those to stand 
for Wendover who can hear the charge 
which that borough is to him.’ Burke com¬ 
plains bitterly to the Duke of Richmond 
that Lord Verney’s services had not been 
recognised by the whig leaders. ‘ I believe 
no man in England/ Burke wrote, ‘ with¬ 
out the exception of another has been so 
indulgent, humane, and moderate a land¬ 
lord on an estate of considerable extent, or 
a greater protector to all the poor within his 
reach.’ Burke added that if Verney would 
have temporised as Lord Temple did, or have 
joined the court party, for which he did not 
lack invitation, ‘lie would have had neither 
the least uncertainty nor a shilling expense 
in his election.’ 

The rivalry between the Verneys and the 
TempleB was not confined to politics. Sir 
Richard Temple had commenced in 1097 to 
build a palace at Stowe which was the ad¬ 
miration of the county. Earl Verney boasted 
that he would make of Clay don a more 
beautiful house, without the gilding and 
painted ceilings with wliioh Stowe was re¬ 
splendent. Soon after his father's death in 
1762 he pulled down a wing of the old 
Claydon House, which he rebuilt on an am¬ 
bitious scale from the plans of the architect 
Adam, adding a hall with a lofty dome and 
a great ballroom. He employed artificers 
in wood, iron, and plaster who worked under 
Patrioli, an Italian artist, Lord Verney per¬ 
sonally supervising the work with his own 
admirable taste. Three beautifullydecorated 
rooms remain and a broad marqueterie stair¬ 
case with a graceful iron balustrade j but 
his niece and successor pulled down the new 
wing, which had not been completed at his 
death. 

With this lavish expenditure Lord Ver- 
ney's money matters went from bad to 
worse. 1 It is past all description, past all 
conception/ Burke writes, ‘ the supmesses, 
neglect, and blind security of my friend in 
everything that concerns him. He suspects 
nothing, he fears nothing, he takes no pre¬ 
cautions, he imagines all mankind to be his 
friend.’ Burke had reason to know this. In 
1769 Edmund and Richard Burke owed Lord 
Verney 26,000/, between them. In 1784, in 
a sohedulo of sums due to him are the entries, 
‘Rt. Hon. Ed. Burke 11,000/., Wm, Burke, 
esq., 20,000/., do,, no aecurity excopt honour 
40,000/.’ Lord Verney’s West India pro¬ 
perty fell heavily in value, his transactions 
in East India stocks proved disastrous, blow 
after blow fell upon him. In 1788 he sued 
Edmund Burke in ohancery for a sum of 
6,0Q0/. lent for the purchase of Beaconafleld, 
hut failed to establish his alaim, Yet, in 


spite of his losses, Lord Verney’s interest 
was as magnificently supported as ever in g, 
fiercely contested election in 1784, on which 
the attention of the whole country was fixed. 
The polling lasted sixteen days, and Verney 
was defeated by twenty-four votes. Hu 
many creditors again pressed upon him, and 
he was honourably anxious to meet them 
all. His estates were put in the hands 
of trustees and lawyers, and, as they were 
anxiously considering how small a pittance 
their magnificent client could live upon, an¬ 
other general election burst upon the coun¬ 
try. The clamour for the popular candidate 
drowned all other cries; Lord Vemey’s agent 
wrote that he would try to limit his expenses 
to 12,000/. or 16,000/. (June 1700), Pro¬ 
cessions carrying his banners converged on 
Aylesbury from all the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, two hundred gentlemen breakfasted 
at Olaydon House, throe hundred of the 
meaner sort were fed with the remnants of 
the meal; he was triumphantly returned, 
and tho county rang with his praises. Then 
came the crash; bailiffs were put in posses¬ 
sion ; the sudden death of the countess on 
20 Jan. 1791 added to the confusion and 
gloom at Claydon; the furniture was seized 
and sold, and tradition sayB that the master 
of the house eluded his creditors by escaping 
in his wife’s hearse. Verney died without 
issue at his house in Ourzon Street, Mayfair, 
on 81 March 1791. On his death his titles 
became extinct. He married, on 11 Sept. 
1740,_ Mary, daughter and coheir of Henry 
Herring of Egham, a London merchant and 
a director of the hank of England. 

[Yornoy’s Memoirs, i. 10; Lodge’s Irish 
Peerage, oil. Archdall, 1780, ii. 287; Gent. Mag. 
1791, i. 94, 383; Burke, by J. Morley, English 
Men of Letters, pp. 30-4; Correspondence of 
Edward Burke, ed. Earl Fitzwilliam, vol. i. ; 
Fowler's Old Country Life; "Worthies of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, ed. Gibbs, p. 300 ; manuscripts at 
Claydon Hou-e.] M. M. V, 

VERNEY, RICHARD, third Bxnrar 
Willoughby de Bboke (1021-1711), bom 
at K ingston, Warwickshire, on 28 Jan. 1621, 
was the third son of Sir Groville Verney (d. 
1042) of Compton Murdac, Warwickshire, 
by Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert South- 
well of Woodrising, Norfolk. His grand¬ 
father, Sir Richard Verney (1668-1080), by 
his marriage with Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Bulk Greville, became possessed of estates in 
Hertfordshire, Somerset, Cambridgeshire, 
Leicestershire, Wiltshire, and Staffordshire; 
lie represented Warwickshire in several 
parliaments of Elizabeth and in the first 
of James I. There is a monument to him 
and his wife in Compton Murdac church. 
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Richard, who became the head of the 
family upon the failure of the line of his 
elder brother in August 1683, was sheriff of 
Rutland in 1682. He was knighted on 
1 April 1685, when he presented an address 
of congratulation to James II, on his acces¬ 
sion, from his constituents of the county of 
"Warwick. He was again returned for War¬ 
wickshire to the first parliament of "William 
and Mary. In 1694, as a descendant through 
the heiress of Greville, from Robert "Wil¬ 
loughby, second baron, he laid claim to the 
barony of Willoughby de Broke. The House 
of Lords, at the end of the third day’shearing, 
10 Jan. 1696, ‘ voted him no peer 1 (Lutihell, 
iii. 4241, hut resumed the case a week later. 
On 4 Feb. the king’s counsel was ordered to 
be heard again and Verney to attond, and 
on the ISth the question was carried unani¬ 
mously in his favour (t'i. iv. 6,13,17). He 
took his seat as a peer on the 27th instant, 
The case was of some importance as a pre¬ 
cedent (see Coixras, Proceeding» on Baronies 
by Writ, p. 321). 

The historian of Rutland, James Wright, 
terms Verney ‘a true lover of antiquities 
and a worthy Heeoenas,’ and Dugdale ac¬ 
knowledged help from him in 'the delinea¬ 
tion of divers monuments.’ A couple of 
trifles from his pen, 'A Poem on the Safe 
Arrival of the Prince of Orange in England ’ 
and ' In Honorem Legis Oratio,’ were printed 
after his death. Born under the first of the 
Stuarts, he was within three years of seeing 
the transference of the crown to the Bruns¬ 
wick line; but he died, aged 90, on 18 July 
1711, and was buried in his own oliapel at 
Compton Verney, Warwickshire. Verney 
was twice married: first, to Maiy, daughter 
of Sir John Pretyman of Lodington, Leices¬ 
tershire; and, secondly, to Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Dove of Upton, Northampton¬ 
shire. By his first wife he had throe sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, John 
Verney, represented Leicestershire in the 
tenth and twelfth parliaments of William 
III and the first and fourth of Anne, He 
died without issue on 31 Oot. 1707. The 
second son, George (1674-1728), succeeded 
to the title as fourth Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; he beoame a fellow of New College, 
Oxford, graduating M.A. 1686 and D.D, 
1699, and was installed dean of Windsor in 
1718, when he also became registrar of the 
order of the Garter. He died on 28 Deo, 1728, 
and was buried at Compton Verney. The 
eldest surviving son, Richard, fifth baron 
Willoughby de Broke, died without issue in 
1762 (Derby Advertiser, 6 Feb, 1741). 

John Vbbnei (1699-1741), youngest son 
of the fourth and brother of the fifth Lord 


Willoughby de Broke, was bom at Brasted, 
Kent, in 1699, and matriculated at New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in 1714. He was called to the 
bar from the Middle Temple in 1721, became 
king's counsel in 1729, and was afterwards 
attorney-general to Queen Caroline and a 
. justice for South Wales. He resigned the 
' latter office in 1732, but in 1734 was made 
chief justice of Chester. He represented 
Downton, Wiltshire, from 1722 to 1734, On 
7 Oot. 1738 he was appointed master of the 
rolls and aprivy councillor. He died on 6 Aug. 
1741. He married Abigail, only daughter 
of Edward Harley of Eyewood, Hereford¬ 
shire, and sister of Robert, earl of Oxford. 
His son by her, John Pevto Verney (1788- 
1816), succeeded his uncle as sixth Baron 
Willoughby de Broke. His two sons by 
Louisa, daughter of Francis North, earl of 
Guilford, became successively seventh and 
eighth barons. They both died without issue. 
The latter was succeeded as ninth baron by 
his nephew, Robert John Verney (1809- 
1862), son of Louisa, wife of Robert Bar¬ 
nard, prebendary of Winchester. He died 
on 6 June 1862. By his wife, Georgiana 
Jane, third daughter of Major-generalTkomus 
William Taylor of Ogwell, Devonshire, who 
died on 7 March 1889, he had three sons and 
four daughters, of -whom the eldest is Henry 
Verney, tenth lord Willoughby de Broke. 

[OoIlinB’8 Peerage, ed. Brydges.vi. 691-703; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1897; Wright’s Antiquities of 
Rutland, p. 24; Dngrhile's Antiquities of War¬ 
wickshire, ed. Thomas, pp. 566-72, which gives 
the Vernoy pedigrees, plates of the family 
tombs at Compton, and. a prospect of Compton 
House. See also Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Foss’s 
Judges of England; Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 442; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Lb G. N. 

VERNON, EDWARD (1684-1767), ad¬ 
miral, second son of James Vernon [q. V,], 
secretary of state under William HI, was 
born in Westminster on 12 Nor. 1684. At 
the age of seven Edward was sent to West¬ 
minster school, where, in the course of eight 
or nine years, he acquired a familiar know¬ 
ledge oi Latin and Greek; he is said to have 
also studied mathematics and astronomy. 
He entered the navy on 10 May 1700, as 
volunteer per order, or king's letter-boy, on 
board the Shrewsbury, flagship of Sir George 
Rooke [q.v.lin the operations in the Sound. 
In March 1700-1 he was appointed—again 
as a v.p.o.—to the Xpswioh; in June he was 
discharged to the Mary galley,, and after¬ 
wards from her to one of the ships forming 
the fleet off Cadiz in the summer of 1702. 
On 10 Sept, he was promoted by Rooke to 
be lieutenant of the Lennox with Captain 
(afterwards Sir William) Jumper [q. v.] 
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On 25 Sept, the Lennox parted from the 
fleet and returned to England with a convoy 
of empty victuallers. In the following 
spring she took the trade out to Lisbon, re¬ 
turning to the Downs by the end of April. 
In May she was with the Channel squadron 
cruising between Ushont and SciHy. In 
July she went out to the Mediterranean with 
the Levant trade; in October and Novem¬ 
ber she was at Smyrna; in December she re¬ 
turned to England, and was paid off on 
18 March 1703-4. Vernon had already been 
appointed to the Barfleur, flagship of Sir 
Olowdisley Shovell [q. v,], which he now 
joined, and in her went out to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and was present in the battle of 
Malaga. In December he was moved into 
the Britannia, Shovell’s flagship in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and at the capture of Barcelona 
in 1706. On 22 Jan. 1706-6 he was made 
captain of the Dolphin frigate, and ten days 
later was moved into 'the Rye, which he 
commanded in the Mediterranean during 
1706 and 1707, returning to England in 
October with the fleet commanded by 
Shovell, but escaping Shovell's fate. On 
21 Nov. 1707 he was moved from the Rye 
to the Jersey of 60 guns, which he took out 
to the West Indies in the following April, 
and commanded on that station for the next 
four years, under Commodore (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Wager [q.v.] and Commodore 
James Littleton [q. v7], whom he helped to 
break up a Spanish squadron off Cartagena, 
July 1710, and with whom he returned to 
England in the autumn of 1712, In March 
1715 he was appointed to the 60-gun ship 
Assistance, one of the fleet in the Baltic 
under Sir John Norris [q. v.] in 1716-16, and 
under Sir George Byng [q. v.l in 1717. She 
was paid off on 22 Oct. 1717, and for the 
next eighteen months Yernon was on half¬ 
pay. In March 1719 he was appointed to 
the Mary, a 60-gun ship, and was again with 
Norris in the Baltic in the summers of 1719- 
1720-21. He then went on half-pay, and in 
1722 was returned to parliament as member 
for Penryn. In April 1726 he was appointed 
to the 70-gun ship Grafton, one of the fleet 
in the Baltic that summer under Sir Charles 
Wager, and in 1727 under Norris, In the 
winter she joined the fleet under Wager, 
at Gibraltar, and returned to England in 
May 1728, on the conclusion of hostilities 
with Spain. 

It is now not difficult to see that the 
treaty of Seville insured a speedy renewal 
of war. Its commercial clauses necessarily 
led to smuggling on the one hand, to violent 
repression on the other. The well-known 
case of Robert Jenkins [q. v.] occurred in 


1781, and there were others of a similar kind 
both before and after. Rear-admiral Stewart 
the naval commander-in-chief, could see 
that the fault lay largely with the merchants 
at Jamaica (Engl. Hist. Review, iv. 742-4) • 
but at home the merchants whose goods were 
seized could make their complaints heard 
in parliament, and the angry feeling against 
the Spaniards pave Walpole's enemies a de¬ 
finite point ot attack on the government. 
In these debates Yernon distinguished him¬ 
self by his vehement invective. He specially 
insisted on the weakness of the Spanish 
colonies; and as Porto Bello was the most 
hateful of these, being the port from which 
the guardo- costas fitted out, he urged that 
Porto Bello should he destroyed. Nothing 
hut determination was needed; it might be 
done, he himself would undertake to do it, 
with six ships. It was natural to believe 
that in promotmgVernonto thernnkof vice- 
admiral, 9 July 1789, and appointing him to 
the command of an expedition to the West 
Indies, the government was gladly getting 
rid of a man who had made himself ob¬ 
noxious (Campbell, Lives of the Admirals, 
iv. 8); but though this consideration may 
have had weight, Vernon was not only an 
officer of longer service and more active ex¬ 
perience than any other then available, hut 
was also well and favourably known to 
Wnger, at this time first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, and to Norris, admiral of the fleet, 
and in daily consultation with Wager. Par 
from being, as has been supposed, a mere 
parliamentary job, Vernon’s appointment 
may be fairly considered ns due mainly, if 
not entirely, to the recommendation of these 
two men, with whom he had long served. 

No declaration of war was made till 
19 Oot.; but on 19 July Vernon received 
1 ub instructions ‘ to destroy tho Spanish 
settlements in tho West Indies and to dis¬ 
tress their shipping by every method what¬ 
ever j ’ and on the 28rd he put to sea with 
eight ships of the line and one frigate. The 
frigate and three of tho line-of-battle ships 
were, however, detached for independent 
service on the coast of Portugal, and it was 
with only five ships that Vernon arrived at 
Jamaica, where he was shortly afterwards 
joined by Commodore Charles Brown [q. v.] 
in the Hampton Court. This gave him 
exactly the six ships that had been spoken 
of, ana with these he came off Porto Bello 
on the night of 20 Nov. The next morning 
the squadron stood in to attack, the Hampton 
Court leading. The fortifications were nasty 
enough to look at. The entrance of the har¬ 
bour was norrow and was commanded on the 
left hand by the Iron Castle (San Belipe 
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de todoHiarro); on the right, hut nearer the 
town, by the Gloria Castle (.Santiago de la 
Gloria); and was raked by San Geronymo, still 
higher up. By position, structure, and size, 
these were formidable; but they had been 
neglected during the long peace, and though 
for several months war had appeared im¬ 
minent, they were quite unprepared for it. 
Of their two hundred guns, the greater 
number, especially in the Iron Castle, were 
dismounted; there were no carriages for 
them; there was a very small quantity of 
ammunition; and the garrison was faT below 
even its peace complement. Everything had 
been left for the morrow; gun-carriages 
were going to be made; the forts were going 
to be put in order; for four years the pre¬ 
sident of Panama had been urging that it 
should he done, hut it was still undone 
when the English squadron appeared before 
the fort (Don Dionisio Martinez de la Vega, 

5 resident of Panama, to the king of Spam, 
2 Eeb. 1740, N.S., in Home Office Records, 
Admiralty, No. 77). 

Vernon’s order was for his ships to pass 
into the harbour within two hundred yards 
of the Iron Castle, giving it as they passed a 
warm fire, hut not staying to silence it. But 
as the ships drew in with the land, the 
breeze failed; off the Iron Castle they were 
becalmed, and the attack thus became more 
serious than had been intended. The first 
three ships poured in a close and sustained 
fire; the Burford, carrying Vernon’s flag, 
was the fourth, ana keeping somewhat closer 
in, her fire and the musketry from her tops 
drove the Spaniards from their few effective 
guns. The signal was made for the boats to 
land, which they did under the very walls of 
the caetle, in front of the lower battery, 
There was no breach; hut the sailors climbed 
in through the embrasures, and pulled up 
the marines; and without any further oppo- 
eition such of the Spaniards as had not 
already escaped surrendered at discretion, 
The next day the other forts and the town 
capitulated; all the ships in the harbour, in¬ 
cluding three guarda-costas, were taken 
possession of; the brass guns were carried 
off; the iron guns were destroyed, and the 
forts were blown up. ' 

This was the celebrated capture of Porto 
Bollo, the news of which caused the people 
of England to go mad with excitement and 
joy. As an achievement of war it was a 
very small thing, for the Spaniards had dons 
what they could to make it easy; but the 
feeling against the government was running 
very _ . and Vernon's success was oouuted 
as a great party victory. Both houses of 
parliament voted their thanks; London 


voted him the f reedom of the city; and London 
and all the principal cities and towns sent 
congratulatory addressee to the king. Innu¬ 
merable medals were struck for the use of 
the people; base in metal, abominable in 
workmanship, patriotic in sentiment, and all 
showing Vernon’s head with the legend‘He 
took Porto Bello with six ships.' There are 
mors than a hundred varieties of these in 
the British Museum (Notes and Queries, Sid 
ser. it. 70). In different parts of England 
and Scotland Porto Bellos sprang into exis¬ 
tence, and Vernon’s Head was, for many 
years, a favourite sign for the public-houses. 

Even before the capture of Porto Bello, 
Vernon had been considering what opera¬ 
tions were to follow, and how, with the force 
at his disposal, he was to carry out his in¬ 
structions to ‘destroy the Spanish settle¬ 
ments.’ His letters at this time are peculiarly 
interesting, and ehow how clearly he under¬ 
stood what the policy of England ought 
to he. ‘ T1ib most sensible loss to Spain,’ he 
wrote, ‘ would be to take the island of Cuba 
from them, as what would be of most detri¬ 
ment to them and service to Great Britain;’ 
but considering, he continued, the populous- 
nP38 of the island, its neighbourhood to the 
French at Hispaniola, the great cost of 
transport, and the uncertainty of such at¬ 
tempts, ‘the best advice I can think of 
giving is to lay aside all thoughts of such 
expensive land expeditions, as nil advantages 
may be belter and oheaper procured by 
keeping a strong superiority at sea in these 
seas; by which means, let who will possess 
the country, our royal master may command 
the wealth of it/ and much more to the 
same effect (Vernon to Newcastle, SI Oct. 
1739, Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 
77). At home, however, neither people nor 
government had any thought of complying 
with Vernon’s advice, and it was determined 
to send out to him not only a reinforcement 
of ships far in excess of what could he 
wanted for any purely naval purpose, but 
also a large laud force, the whole to bo em¬ 
ployed as a laud expedition. 

Vernon, meanwhile, insulted Cartagena 
by an ineffective bombardment ftom the 
sea on 6 March 1740, and reduced and took 
possession of Ohagre on the 24th. Such 
cruising as was possible was also done, and 
watch was kept on such Spanish ships as 
came out to the West Indies; but, from a 
naval point of view, the event of the year 
was the issue on 21 Aug. of the celebrated 
memorandum forbidding the serving out of 
raw spirits to the ships’ companies. In 
home waters the established daily ration for 
each seaman was a gallon of beer, and for 
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this a quart of ‘beverage’ wine had been 
substituted on the coast of Portugal or in 
the Mediterranean; but in the West or East 
Indies brandy, rum, or arrack had taken its 
place, and the equivalent measure was half 
a pint. This was served out ‘ neat ’ a little 
before noon. In the West Indies new rum 
was so issued, with the result that there 
was a very great deal of drunkenness and of 
crime. On 4 Aug. 1740 Vernon addressed 
a general order to the captains and surgeons 
of his squadron, and found it to be their 
unanimous opinion that 1 the pernicious 
custom of the seamen drinking their allow¬ 
ance of rum in drams, and often at once, is 
attended with many fatal effects; 1 it im¬ 
paired their health, ruined their morals, and 
made them slaves to every brutish passion. 
It was also the unanimous opinion that the 
best remedy was to mix the rum with water, 
and this was accordingly ordered, Bum 
was to be ‘ no more served in species,’ hut 
the daily allowance was to be mixed with 
water in the proportion of one quart of 
water to each half-pint of rum, and to be 
served out at two servings in the day, about 
eleven in the forenoon and about five in the 
afternoon. It was perhaps the greatest im¬ 
provement to discipline and efficiency ever 
produced by one stroke of the pen, and 
though, as issued by Vernon, only a station 
order, was very quickly accepted throughout 
the service and adopted by the admiralty. 
The seamen did not altogether approve of 
the curtailment of their privileges, and called 
the official mixture ‘ grog,’ which is said to 
have been Vernon’s nickname in the squadron 
—derived, it is said, from his having a gro- 
gram boat-cloak. The drink, however, soon 
became popular, and the name has been 
hallowed in naval memory by hundreds of 
traditions. It was only forty years old when 
Dr. Thomas Trotter [q. v.] described Neptune 
as ordering his attendant sprites to 
Bid Vernon mix a draught for me 
To toast his native land j 

and continued— 

The sacred robe ■which Vernon wore 
■Was drenched within the same [the grog tub]; 
And hence his virtues guard our shore, 

And grog derives its name 

{Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i, 168). 

The large reinforcement of twenty-five 
Bhips of the line under Sir Chaloner Ogle 
arrived at Port Boyal on 7 Jan. 1740-1, and 
with it a force of nine thousand soldiers 
under Brigadier-general Wentworth, who 
had succeeded to the command on the death 
of Major-general Lord Cathcart. Nothing 
more unfortunate could have happened, for 


Wentworth had neither ability nor oxpe. 
rience, but had an enormous amount of self- 
conceit. The point of attack was left to 
Vernon’s judgment, and he had already de¬ 
cided to reduce Cartagena, which it was 
thought could scarcely offer any seriouB re¬ 
sistance to such a formidable armament as 
was gathered at Port Boyal. But the di¬ 
vided command, the incompetence of Went¬ 
worth, and the natural antipathy between 
the two characters caused delavs which 
proved fatal. It wee not till 8 March that 
the fleet came off Cartagena, and not till the 
9th could they decide where to land. Two 
small forts were then reduced, and in the 
afternoon the landing began; but as Went¬ 
worth oould not make up his mind as to 
what guns or stores he wanted, everything 
was put on shore, and thus four days were 
wasted, Vernon urged on the general that, 
to the army, delay was moBt dangerous, for 
the wet season was approaohing. Went¬ 
worth laid the blame on the engineers. 
Vernon replied that wilful delay was trea¬ 
chery, ana that any engineer guilty of it 
ought to he tried by court-martial and shot. 
It was, however, not till the 23rd that the 
soldiers had their batteries ready for tlm 
attack of Fort St. Luis, which defended the 
left or northern side of the Boca-Ohica. 
San Luis was then reduced in a leisurely 
way, after which the ships cut the boom that 
blooked the Boca-Ohioa, and passed into the 
harbour, On 1 April Vernon wrote an¬ 
nouncing this success, and expressing a hope 
that the city must soon fall. The people at 
large took an anticipation for a reality, and 
struck medals to celebrate the conquest, and 
sang balladB, such as— 

We did so cannonade, and such breaches we 
mode, 

And so many of their houses set in a 
flame, 

They did submit to fate and the town sur¬ 
render 

To Admiral Vernon, the scourge of Spain. 

They were leaving Wentworth out of the 
reckoning. The troops did not land till the 
6th, and. though Vernon urged that even 
then an immediate assault on San Lozaro— 
a hill fort which dominated the city—would 
be successful, and that the surrender of the 
city must follow as a matter of course, 
Wentworth refused to attempt it till he 
had allowed the Spaniards four days more 
to recover from their panic and strengthen 
their defences. Contrary, then, to all advice, 
Wentworth resolved to assault, and, having 
made no preparations, was beaten off with 
very great loss. Nothing further was done 
or could be done. The wet season set in, 
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and the men were falling down very fast. 
Vernon was very angry, but, as be had no 
command over the soldiers on shore, he could 
do nothing beyond endeavouring to sting 
Wentworth into exertion, and that was im- 

E ossible. Of the 6,600 men who had been 
inded, more than half were either dead 
or in hospital dying. On 17 April the 
miserable remnant were re-embarked and 
the fleet returned to Port Royal, leaving a 
few ships to demolish the forts which had 
been talien. The failure has very commonly 
been spoken of as a naval one—-as Vernon’s 
—and still more commonly as due to the 
ill-feeling between Vernon and Wentworth, 
and especially to Vernon's violent temper 
and savage tongue. This is the view which 
has been popularised by Smollett (Roderick 
Random, chaps, xxviii-xxxiii.) ; but, in 
point of fact, Smollett, though on hoard one 
of the ships (in a very humble capacity), was 
not in a position to know anything beyond 
what he could actually see on the rare oc¬ 
casions when he was permitted to be on the 
poop. Of the relations of Vernon and Went¬ 
worth, of their letters or conversations, he 
was and must have been altogether ignorant. 
The letters show that there was no quarrel 
before the ill-judged attack on San Lazaro; 
and that though Vernon did repeatedly urge 
Wentworth to exertion and point out the 
danger of delay, it was always in language 
of scrupulous courtesy. 

Towards the end of May a large part of 
the fleet was sent home under Commodore 
Richard Lestock [q. v.], and Vernon, with 
Ogle, Wentworth, the other generals, and 
Trelawny, the governor of Jamaica, deter¬ 
mined that an attack should be made on the 
island of Cuba. Santiago was the point 
decided on, and as the defences were suffi¬ 
cient to prevent the ships going into the 
harbour, they went to Guatanamo, a deep 
roomy inlet about sixty miles off, which 
had been known to English navigators as 
Waltlienham, and to which Vernon now 

f ave the name of Cumberland Harbour, 
[ere the troops were landed, but did nothing 
beyond malting a few predatory excursions 
to neighbouring villages. Vernon and Ogle 
were urgent on Wentworth to advance 
against Santiago, but he refused. The road, 
he Baid, was impassable for artillery, Time 
passed away iu writing letters and holding 
councils of war; sickness broke out among 
the soldiers j many died, many were sent to 
hospital; the rest re-embarked in December, 
and returned to Port Royal, There they 
were joined by two thousand fresh soldiers 
from England, and the council of war de¬ 
cided on an attack on Panama. After a 
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delay of nearly three months, Wentworth, 
who had gone to Porto Bello, found out 
that he had not sufficient force, and the 
expedition accordingly returned to Port 
Royal. 

But the ill-feeling between Vernon and 
Wentworth, between the naval and military 
officers, could no longer be restrained. On 
4 April Vernon wrote to Wentworth, in so 
many words, that it was principally owing 
to Ins (Wentworth’s) 1 inexperience, injudi- 
ciousness, and unsteady temper ’ that Ms 
Majesty's affairs had prospered eo ill; that 
he had said this before, and, to avoid any 
misrepresentation, thought it better to give 
it under Mb hand. He concluded: 1 1 am 
sorry I have been more unsuccessful in pre¬ 
serving a good correspondence with yon 
than any gentleman I ever had to aot with 
before.’ There were probably many angry 
meetings, for the quarrel seems to have been 
very bitter on both aides. In the end they 
were both recalled. Vernon sailed for Eng¬ 
land in the Boyne on 19 Oct., and after a 
rough passage, ‘with much blowing weather 
and a great tumbling sea,’ made St. David’s 
Head on 26 Dec. 1742, and was compelled 
to anchor for some days under the island of 
Lundy. It is a Btock instance of the dan¬ 
gerous tendency of Rennell’e current after 
bad weather in the Atlantic. 

During his absence Vernon had been again 
elected member of parliament for Penryn; 
he had also been elected for Ipswich, and 
had preferred to sit for that place, having 
bought Nacton, an estate in Suffolk. After 
Ms return he was on shore for a couple of 
years, attending pretty constantly in parlia¬ 
ment, making himself, as an independent 
member, obnoxious to the government, and 
writing many pamphlets on matters relating 
to the navy; but, as these were anonymous, 
it is only possible to identify a few of them, 
and those doubtingly. One which may 
pretty confidently be attributed to Vernon— 
‘ An Enquiry into the Conduct of Captain 
Mostyn ’ [see Mosrxir, Savage] —is an able 
but bitter criticism on the state of the navy 
at the time. In April 1746 Vernon was 
promoted to the rank of admiral of the 
white, and appointed to command the ships 
in the North Sea. The threatening rebellion 
which broke out in the latter part of the 
year rendered this command one of peculiar 
importance; and though the French proved 
unable or unwilling to attempt any further 
naval operations in the Stuart interest, Ver¬ 
non was considered to have prepared for all 
possibilities with skill and ]udgment, He 
became, however, extremely dissatisfied with 
the treatment he received from the admi- 
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ralty, •which refused him the title and privi¬ 
leges of commander-in-chief, and on 1 Dbc. 
1746 he wound up his complaint by assuring 
their lordships that their relieving him from 
the command by a successor would be the 
only favour he would think of troubling them 
with. He was accordingly superseded by 
Vice-admiral William Martin (1696 P-1766) 
[q.v.] 

Shortlyafterwardshis correspondence with 
the admiralty and the Duke of Bedford was 
given to the public. He was officially called 
on to explain this publication (Corbett to 
Vernon, 4 April 1746), and, hie answer 
being considered insufficient, he was sum¬ 
moned to attend the board. The titles of 
two pamphlets—'A Specimen of Naked 
Truth from a British Sailor, a siuoere well- 
wisher to the Honour and Prosperity of the 
present Eoyal Family and his Country,' and 
‘Some Seasonable Advice from an Honest 
Sailor, to whom it might have concerned, 
for the service of the Crown and Country ’ 
—were read to him, and he was required to 
give a categorical answer and say 'Aye or 
no, whether he was the author or publisher 
of those pamphlets.’ This he refusod to do. 
‘He apprehended,' he said; ‘they had no 
right to ask him that question, and that he 
was under no obligations of answering it. 

If his continuing an officer in the service 
was an eyesore to any one, he was now 
grown to be an old man, and hod reason to 
be tired with being treated in so con¬ 
temptuous a manner.’ He was told he 
might withdraw, and two daye afterwards, 

11 April 1740, he was informed officially 
that the case had been laid before tliB king, 
who ‘had been pleased to direct their lord¬ 
ships to strike Ms name out of the list of 
flag officers.’ This, however, did not pre¬ 
vent his continuing to take a warm interest 
in service questions, and on these he fre¬ 
quently spoke in the House of Commons. 
He died suddenly at Naoton on SO Oot. 
1767. Six years later his nephew, Francis 
Vernon, lord Orwell (afterwards Earl of 
Shipbrook), erected a monument to his me¬ 
mory in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey (the monument was designed and 
sculptured by Rysbraok. See Neale, Westm. 
Abbey, ii. 207). His portrait, by Charles 
Phillips, belongs to Lord Vernon, also a bust 
by Roubiliac. A copy of each (both have beon 
very fiequently engraved) is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. His portrait by Gains¬ 
borough is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

Vernon married Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
Best of Chatham, and by her had three 
eons, who all died young. 
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[Memorial of Admiral Yernon, by W. p, 
Vernon (London, 1861), is presumably correct 
as to the family details, but is extremely incorrect 
in the account of hie early service; so also is 
Life of Admiral Vernon, by an Impartial Hand 
(London, 1758, 12mo). Oharnock’s Memoir 
(Biogr. Nav. iii. 349) is better, but imperfect; 
that here given is from the Commission and 
Warrant books, Pay-books, and Logs in tko 
Public Record Office; the Log of the Lennox 
for 1702-4 here referred to is that kept by 
Vernon himself, and is signed by him. The 
correspondence relating to the capture of Porto 
Bello ie in Home Office Records, Admiralty, 
No 77; that relating to the Cartagena expe¬ 
dition ie in No. SI. Thin last has been printed, 
with slight and unimportant verbal alterations, 
in Original Papers relating to the Expedition to 
Oarthagena (2nd edit. Bvo, 1744). So, also, 
Original Papers relating to the Expedition to 
the Island of Cuba (Bvo, 1744), and Original 
Papers relating to the Expedition to Panama 
(8vo, 1744). There cun be little doubt that 
these were published by Vernon himself. An 
Acconnt of the Expedition to Carthagena, with 
explanatory notes and observations (3rd edit. 
8vo, 1743), ie attributed to Oaptain (afterwards 
Admiral) Sir Charles Knowles [q. v,] A Journal 
of the Expedition to Carthagena, with notes, 
in answer to a late pamphlet entitled An 
Acconnt of the Expedition to Oarthagena (2nd 
edit. 8vo, 1744), is from the soldier's point of 
view; so also is an Account of Admiral Vernon’s 
attempt upon Carthagsno in the West Indies 
(Sloane MS. 3070), Oontinuncion u loe comen- 
tarios del Marquee de S. Polipe, deede el one de 
1733, por Don Joseph del Campo Raso, vol. iv. 
(Madrid, 1793,4to), gives an account of the siege 
of Cartagona, but from English sources, though 
with a Spanish colouring. That it is so is 
proved by the dates, which ore given—unwit¬ 
tingly—in old style. Journal kept by Augustus 
Hervey, aftsrwHrds Earl of Bristol (Addit. MB. 
12129), Original Letters to an Honest Sailor 
(Bvo, 1740 7 [nob dated]) ie a collection of lettere 
addressed to Vernon between 1739 and 1746 
by Wager, Pultoney, Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Vero Beauderk, end others, with an account of 
his last interviow with the admiralty and his 
dismissal from the service. The two pamphlets 
whose titles were thon read to him contain his 
correspondence with the admiralty during his 
command in tho North Sea. The originals are 
in the Public Record Office. Some of his 
speeches in the House of Commons will be fonnd 
in Parliamentary History,] J. K.L. 

VERNON, Sir EDWARD (1723-1794), 
admiral, fourth son of Henry Vernon (1663- 
1732) of Hilton, Staffordshire, was born on 
80 Oct, 1723. Richard Vernon (1720-1800) 

S , v.] was his younger brother. Admiral 
dward Vernon[q. v,] belonged to a widely 
different branch of the family, their common 
ancestor in the male line having lived in 
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the time of Henry III, though an intermar¬ 
riage in the time of Oharies I had brought 
them a little closer together. Neither was 
the service of the younger man in any way 
connected with that 01 his older relative. 
The younger Edward Vernon entered the 
Royal Academy at Portsmouth in November 
1786; continued there for three years and 
three months ; was then appointed as a 
volunteer per order to the Portland with 
Captain John Byng [q. v.], whom he followed 
to the Sunderland, one of the fleet off Cadiz, 
and in the Mediterranean under Rear-ad¬ 
miral Nicholas Haddock [q. v.] In 1742 he 
was in the Sutherland, still in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and he passed his examination on 
3 March 1742-8. On. 4 April he was pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant of the Granada sloop, 
and in June 1748 was appointed to the 
Berwick, then commissioned by Captain 
Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.], 
with whom he went out to the Mediterranean 
and was present in the action off Toulon on 
11 Feb. 1748-4. On 6 Dee. 1747 ha was 
promoted to be commander of the Baltimore 
sloop, and on 3 April 1763 to be captain of 
the Mermaid. In May 1765 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Lyme of twenty guns, attached 
to the fleet in the Bay of Biscay during 
1756-6, and sent out to the Mediterranean 
with Admiral Henry Osborn [q. v.] in 1737. 
In November 1758 he was moved into the 
64-gun ship St. Albans, one of the fleet with 
Admiral Edward Boecawen [q. v.] when he 
defeated and destroyed the French fleet on 
18-19 Aug. 1759. In 1760-1-2 he com¬ 
manded the Revenge under Hawke or 
Boscawen in the Bay of Biscay. 

After the peace he was for some time 
captain of the Kent, flagship of Vice-admiral 
Pye at Plymouth; in 1770 he successively 
commanded the Yarmouth and Bellona, 
guardehips at Portsmouth, and from March 
1771, tho Barfleur, the flagship of Pye, 
When the king reviewed the fleet in June 
1778, he knighted Vernon [see Pra, Sir 
Thomas], who remained in the Barfleur with 
Sir James Douglas [q. v.], till in May 1776 
he was appointed to the xtamillies as com¬ 
modore and commandev-in-chiof at the Nore, 
In May 1776 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and went out 
with his broad pennant in the Rip on of 
sixty guns. Besides the Ripon, he had only 
two small frigates and a corvette under his 
orders, and when war with France broke 
out in 1778, he naturally thought that he 
might he opposed by a very superior force. 
As it happened, the French commodore, M, 
de Tronjolly, whose squadron was of almost 
exactly the same strength as Vernon’s, was 
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similarly impressed with the sense of his 
own weakness, and thus neither of them 
sought out the other. An indecisive action 
off Pondicherry on 10 Aug. led to the 
French squadron retiring to the Mauritius 
and staying there. Vernon, who was pro¬ 
moted to he rear-admiral on 19 March 1779, 
returned to England early in 1781. Be had 
no further service in the navy, but in the 
spring and summer of 1785 he attracted 
some notice hy making a couple of balloon 
ascents from Tottenham Court Road, de¬ 
scending, the first time at Horsham, the 
second at Colchester. He was made a vice- 
admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, admiral on 12 April 
1794, and died a few weeks later, 10 June 
1794, His arrears of pay were paid to his 
widow, Dame Hannah, who is not otherwise 
mentioned. 

[Chavuock’s Biogr. Nav. vi. 112; Commission 
ana Warrant Books, Paybooks, &c., in the 
Public Record OfflcB; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. 
Mem. iv. 407, vi. 121; Chevalier, Hist, de la 
Marine Prancniee, i. 376.] J. K. L. 

VERNON, EDWARD VENABLES 
(1767-1847), archbishop of York. [See 
IIaucotjbt, Edward.] 

VERNON, FRANOIS (1037 P-1677), 
traveller and author, horn about 1G87, near 
Charing Cross, was son of Francis Yemon 
of London, and brother of James Vernon 

E q. v.j secretary of state in the reign of Wil¬ 
iam III. He was admitted in 1049 to West¬ 
minster school, whence he matriculated on 
10 Nov. 1664 at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He graduated B.A. on 28 Jan. 1057-8, and 
M.A. on 17 July 1000. Being‘possessed of 
an insatiable desire of seeing,’ lie began his 
travels even before he had taken his master’s 
degree. During one of his expeditions he 
was taken by pirates and sold, and ‘ en¬ 
dured much misery.’ On his release he 
seems to have returned to Oxford. In 1668 
he was chosen, on the ground of his long 
travel and experience to accompany the 
Earl of Carlisle, ambassador-extraordinary 
to Sweden, and the king wrote to the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church requesting 
leave of absence for him. He was next 
appointed to go with Ralph Montagu [q. v.] 
to Paris as secretary to the embassy, His 
letters, it appears, did not give satisfaction 
{Cal, (State Papers, Dom. 1670, p. 174), but 
he remained there till the end of 1071. 

During this time Veraon aoted as the me¬ 
dium of communication between the scien¬ 
tific men of France and England. Among 
his correspondents was Edward Pococke 
[q, v.], the orientalist, copies of whose son’s 
Latin version of ‘Ibn-al-Tifail’lie presented 
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to the Sorbonne and to Huyghens. Another 
correspondent was John Collins (1625- 
1688) [q. v.], the mathematician, for whom 
Vernon obtained, through Pare Bar the t, many 
foreign scientific works, among which were 
Descartes’s ‘Traitfi de la MScanique ’ and 
the third volume of his ' Letters ’ and Pas¬ 
cal’s * Triangle Arithmdtique.’ He also sent 
the mathematican James Gregory a copy of 
Fermat’s ‘Diophantus.’ Edward Bernard 
[q. v.], the astronomer, valued Vernon’s 
opinion; and Gregory told Collins he always 
'admired him for his great knowledge in 
many sciences and languages,’ Vernon’s 
services to science were recognised by his 
election to the Royal Society on his return 
to England in 1072, his proposer being Henry 
Oldenburg [q. v.] 

In spite of the dissuasions of his friends, 
Vernon’s 'itch of rambling’ did not allow 
him to remain long in England. His last 
journey was from Venice, through Dalmatia, 
Greece, and the Archipelago to Persia. 
Writing from Athens to the English re¬ 
sident at Venice, he said that he had well 
examined the ruins of the temple at Delphi, 
and all that was remarkable at Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and Athens ; had clambered 
up mounts Helicon and Parnassus; and had 
diligently but vainly searched on the banka 
of the Alpheus for the Stadium Olympium. 
Arriving in Persia in the spring of 1077, ho 
became engaged in a quarrel with some Arabs 
over a penknife, and was murdered by them. 
He was buried at Ispahan two days after¬ 
wards. A letter to Oldenburg, dated 10 Jan. 
1076, was printed in the' Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions ’ of 1070 (exxiv. 676, Abridg. ii. 
284), under the title ‘Observations made 
dnring Travels from Venice through Dalma¬ 
tia ... to Smyrna.’ It was translated into 
French by Jacob Spon, who incorporated it 
in his ‘R6ponses k la Critique publi6e par 
M. Quillet/1079,12mo. 

Vernon’s ‘Journal,’ which was begun at 
Spalatro and finished at Ispahan, was 
found among the papers of Dr. Robert 
Hooke [q. v.J It contains short notes and 
many inscriptions. "Wood says that he left 
behind him a piece of poetry and several 
observations on his travels ‘not fit to be 
published because imperfect and indigested.' 
A Latin poem entitled ‘Oxonium Poema,’ 
published in 1007, under the initials ‘ F. V. 
ex cede Ohristi,’ has been identified as by 
Vernon. It is a description of Oxford ana 
its environs. 

[Wood’s A then to Oxon (Bliss), iii. 1138-4, 
ana Fasti, pp. 190, 224 j Welch’s Alumni 
Westm.j Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Twells’sLifo 
and Works of Focoek, 1740. pp. 66-8 ; Rigaud’s 


Corrosp. of Scientific Men in the Seventeenth 
Century, i. 139-41, 151-6,160-6, 176-9, 186-7, 
ii. 121, 221-2, 243; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; Cal. State 
Papers. Bom. 1668-9 p. 179, 1670 pp. 127,174; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 276, 276, 9th 
aer. iv. 4.] G, Lk 4. N, 

VERNON, Sib GEORGE (1678 P-1039), 
judge, only son of Sir Thomas Vernon of 
Haslington, Cheshire, by Dorothy, daughter 
of "William Egerton of Betley in the same 
county, was born about 1678. He was ad¬ 
mitted in November 1694 a studont at the 
Inner Temple, where in 1003 he was called 
to the bar, and in the autumn of 1021 and 
in Lent 1627 was reader. He was also in 
1627 called to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
(4 July), advanced to a seat in the court of 
exohequer (13 Nov.), and knighted (28 Dec.) 
Thence he was transferred on 8 May 1682 
to the court of common pleas. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he was placed on the eccle¬ 
siastical commission (17 Dec.) He concurred 
with his colleagues of the common-law bench 
in the extrajudicial opinion in favour of the 
legality of ahip-money, signed on 7 Feb. 1636- 
1687, and also, by writing, being absent by 
reason of ill-health, in the judgment in 
Hampden’s case. He died at Serjeants’ Inn 
on 16 Dec. 1689. Ilis remains were interred 
(18 Deo.) in the Temple church. His con¬ 
temporary, Sir George Oroke, describes him 
as ‘ a man of great reading in the statutes and 
common law, and of extraordinary memory.’ 

Vernon married twice: first, Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Oorbet of Stoke, Shropshire; 
secondly, Alice, daughter of Sir George Booth 
of Dunham, Cheshire. By his second wife 
he had no issue; by the first ho had three 
daughters, of whom the second and survivor, 
Muriel, married Henry Vernon of Sudbury, 
Derbyshire, ancestor of George Venables 
Vernon, first lord Vernon or Kinderton 
(created on 1 May 1762), 

[Ormerod’s Cheshire, ed. Holsby, iii. 817-18; 
Inner Temple Books; Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid. p. 
168; Chron. Ser. pp. 108,109; Rymor’s Feodora, 
ed, Sanderson, xix. 848; Whitelooko’s Liber 
Famel. (Camden Soc.)p. 108; Metcalfe’s Book of 
Knights, p. 188; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bop. 
App. ii. 20; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1083-4 p. 
826, 1636-7 p. 418; Cobbelt’s State Trials, iii. 
1125; Croke’s Beports, ed. LoacIi, iii, 565; 
Collins’s Peerage, vii. 401; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges.] J. M. B. 

VERNON, GEORGE (1037-1720), 
divine, born in 1687, was a native of 
Cheshire, but his name does not figure in the 
pedigree of any branches of the well-known 
Cheshire family of Vernon (Ormebod, Che- 
shire, iii, passim). He was admitted as a 
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servitor at Brasenoae College, Oxford, on 
17 March 1658-4, and graduated B.A, in 
October 1657 and M.A. in July 1660. Hav¬ 
ing taken holy orders, he became chaplain 
of All Souls', and in 1033 rector of Sarsden, 
Oxfordshire. Subsequently he was appointed, 
rector of Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

In 1670, in an anonymous 'Letter to a 
Friend concerning some of Dr. John Owen’s 
Principles and Practices, with a Postscript to 
the Author of the late Ecclesiastical Polity 
[Samuel Parker],’ Vernon made a violent at¬ 
tack upon that nonconformist divine, whom 
he charges with having broken his oath to 
observe the Oxford statutes, the oaths of 
allegiance and canonical obedience, and even 
the 'solemn league and covenant.' Owen had 
‘ played at Bo-peep with the dreadful name 
of God in his most solemn appeals unto him 
had been a Mnehiavel to Cromwell, and was 
the implacable enemy both of Charles I and his 
successor. To the * Letter ’ Vernon appended 
1 An Independent Catechism made in Imita¬ 
tion of Dr. Owen’s Catechism at the end of 
the Book against Mr. John Biddle.’ He 
himself wished to remain anonymous, as 
being 'cloistered in obscurity, known to few, 
and enemy to no man.’ 

Vernon next entered into a controversy 
with his neighbour in Gloucestershire, Sir 
Thomas Overbury the younger, by publish¬ 
ing ' Ataxise Obstaculum: an Answer to 
certain Queries entitled " Queries dispers’d 
in somepartB of Gloucestershire, ” ’ 1677, 8vo. 
His object he declares to have been ‘ to 
remove false pretences of conscience in 
matters of religion, and to defend the 
magistrate’s power in the same.’ Over¬ 
bury rejoined [see Sin Qvdrbtoy, Thomas], 
Vernon’s last and principal work was lus 
'Life of the Learned and Reverend Dr. 
Peter Heylin,’ originally published in 1681 
with Heylyn’s ‘ Historical and Miscel¬ 
laneous Tracts,’ It was reissued in 1682 
with dedications to two Henry Heylyns 
(eon and nephew of the subject), on account 
of a dispute with Barnard, a rival biogra¬ 
pher, to whom the work had been submitted 
by desire of the publisher [see art. Iluzrar, 
Peter, authorities]. In his preface Vernon 
says he was not personally acquainted with 
Heylyn, and undertook the work ‘with 
some unwillingness.’ He was induced to 
write it ' out of reverence to his memory, 
and the honour he owed to some of his 
nearest relations,’ as well as for public 
reasons. He attacks Heylyn’s opponent 
Baxter, and oharges him with an act of 
inhumanity towards a certain Major Jen¬ 
nings during the great rebellion. In the 


body of the work Vernon labours to dis¬ 
prove the story of Heylyn's clandestine 
marriage, which Barnard, the divine’s own 
son-in-law, says he cannot justify. As a 
writer he defends him against the strictures 
of Burnet. He deals at some length with 
Ileylyn’s works, of which he appends a cata¬ 
logue, Barnard, in his own biography, deals 
very contemptuously with Vernon's work, 
concurring only in his treatment of Baxter 
(see 'A Necessary Vindication,’ prefixed to 
ms Life of Heylyn, 1688). 

Vernon died on 17 Dec. 1720. On the 
north wall of the ohancelofBourton-on-the- 
Water church is a handsome pyramidalmonu- 
ment of marble, with inscription to himself 
and his wife, as well as to their two sons, 
Thomas and Richard. It was erected by his 
daughter, Dorothy Vernon, who in 1764 be¬ 
queathed by her will to All SouIb’, Oxford, 
tne advowson of Bourton. Of Vernon’s sons, 
Richard (1674-1762) succeeded him as rector 
of Bourton-on-the-Water, and died on 18 Feb. 
1762; and Charles (1679-1786) became vicar 
of West Ham, Essex, in 1705, and rector of 
Shad well St. Paul, Middlesex, in 1725, dying 
on 20 July 1786. 

[Wood’s Athenso Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 606-8; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Rudder’s New Hist, of 
Gloucestershire, pp. 804-5: Vernon’s Works.] 

G. Ln G. N. 

VERNON, GEORGE JOHN WAR¬ 
REN, fifth Baron Vernon (1803-1866), the 
only son of George Charles Vernon, fourth 
baron Vernon (1770-1836) of Sudbury, 
Derbyshire, and Frances Maria, only daugh¬ 
ter of Admiral Sir John Borlase-Warren 

t q. v.l, was horn at Stapleford Hall, Notting- 
amaliire, on 22 Jane 1808. Sir Richard 
Vernon [j. v.l, speaker of the house of 
commons in 1426, was an ancestor. Vernon 
entered public life in 1881 as M.P. for Derby. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill, of 
which he was a warm supporter, the county- 
had two divisions, and he became the member 
for the southern part. He continued in the 
House of Commons until 1885, when he was 
called to the House of Lords on the death of 
his father. In 1837 he exchanged his patro¬ 
nymic Venables Vernon for that of Warren, 
in compliance with the will of Viscountess 
Bulkeley, but his children born before 1839 
retained their own name. He was an expert 
rifle-ahot, an energetic supporter of the 
volunteer movement, and in 1859 raised a 
oompany at Sudbury, where he erected a 
firing-range. As a mere youth he was taken 
to Italy, and afterwards lived much in Flo¬ 
rence, where he studied the Italian language 
and history. His whole life was devoted to 
Dante, to whom he erected a noble literary 
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monument. Hie friends and collaborators 
were Luigi Passerini, Francesco Bonaini, 
Giuseppe Antinori, Brunone Biancbi, Giu¬ 
seppe Canestrini, Giunio Carbone, Stefano 
Audin, and especially Sir Anthony Panizzi 
[q. v.J Sir J. P. Lacaita, Mariano Armellini, 
Vincenzo Nannucoi, and Pietro Fraticelli. 
With their advice and help he printed, not 
for sale, some hitherto inedited tests and 
two important works. The earliest of these 
was ‘ Le prime quattro Edizioni della Divina 
Oommedia letteralmente ristampate,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1858, a careful reprint of the first edi¬ 
tions of the poem edited by Sir Anthony 
Panizzi with a learned preface. This was 
followed by a remarkable publication, ‘L’ In¬ 
ferno di Dante Alighieri disposto in ordiue 
grammaticale e corredato di brevi dichiara- 
zioni di G. G. Warren, Lord Vernon,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1868-65, 8 vols, folio, of which only a 
limited number of copies were issued for 
private circulation. The few which have 
appeared for sale have sold for high pricos. 
The work was described by Henry Clark 
Barlow [q. v.] (On the Vernon Dante, 1870, 
p. 1) as one ‘ which, for utility of purpose, 
comprehensiveness of design, and costly exe¬ 
cution, has never been equalled in any coun¬ 
try.’ Some of the most distinguished artists 
and men of letters in Italy were occupied for 
twenty years in its preparation. It includes 
the text of the ‘Inferno,’ with a grammatical 
ordo and many notes and tables ; the second 
volume is an encyclopedia of history, geo¬ 
graphy, topography, and heraldry relating to 
Dante and Florence, with many unpublished 
documents; the third or album volume, which 
appeared after Lord Vernon's death, contains 
112 original engravings of incidents in the 
‘ Inferno,’ views of towns, castles, and other 
localities mentioned therein, as well as por¬ 
traits, paintings, plans, and historical monu¬ 
ments illustrating the history of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

He was a socio corrispondente of the Aca¬ 
demia della CruBca, and was a member of 
many other literary societies. He was also 
created Oavaliere di San Maurizio e Lazzaro 
in May 1866, in recognition of his labours 
on behalf of the national poet. 

After a long illness he died at Sudbury 
Hall, near Derby, on 81 May 1866. Ho 
married, first, on 30 Oot, 1824, Isabella 
Caroline, daughter of Outhbert Ellison of 
Hebbum, Durham, who bore him Augustus 
Henry (1829-1888) [see below], William 
John Borlase Warren Venables "Vernon (5. 
1884), and three daughters; secondly, on 
14 Dec. 1859, his cousin, Frances Emma 
Maria, only daughter of the Rev. Brooke 
Boothby, who survived him but was childless. 


An engraved portrait of Vernon is in the 
album of his * Inferno.’ 

Besides the two works above mentioned 
he also printed: 1. ‘ L’Inferno, secondo il 
testo di B. Lombardi con ordiue e sckiari- 
mento per uso dei forestieri di L. V.,’ Ilo- 
rence, 1841, 8vo (only the first seven cantos’ 
a kind of foreshadowing of his great worlc 
on the ‘Inferno’). 2. ‘Petri Allegherii 
super Dantis ipsius genitoris comcediam 
commentarium,’ Florence, 1846, 8vo (edited 
by Vincenzo Nannucci). 8. ‘ Ohiose sopra 
Dante, testo inedito, ora per la prima volta 
pubblicato,’ Fioience, 1846, 8vo (commonly 
known as ‘ II falso Boccaccio ’). 4. ‘ II 

Febusso e Breusso, poema ora per la prima 
volta pubblicato,’ Florence, 1847, 8vo (a 
‘romanzo cavalleresco’). 6. ‘Chioae alia 
Cantica dell’ Inferno di Dante Alligliieri 
attribute a Jacopo suo figlio,’ Florence, 
1848, 8vo. 6. ‘ Comento alia cantioa di 
Dante Allighieri di autore anonimo,’ Flo¬ 
rence, 1848, 8vo (the oldest commentaiy on 
the ‘ Inferno ’ in existence, probably written 
about 1328). He had intended to print the 
famous Latin commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola, delivered as public lectures at Bo¬ 
logna about 1875; but this work was carried 
out by his second son, William Warren 
Vernon, in 1887, 5 vols. 4to, under the 
editorship of Sir J. P. Lacaita. 

Vernon’s eldest son, Apausms IIbnet 
Veehoit, sixth BAEOirVEmfnsr (1829-1883), 
was born at Rome on 1 Feb. 1829. Ho 
was lieutenant and captain in the Scots 
fusilior guards, but retired in 1851. On 
7 June of the same year he married Harriet 
(d. 16 Feb. 1898), third daughter of Thomas 
William Anson, first earl of Lichfield, who 
bore him four sons and six daughters. On the 
death of his father in 1866 he succeeded to 
the title. He was a president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and as chairman of 
the French farmers’ seod fund in 1871 
took an active part in the relief of the 
French agriculturists who had suffered 
during the war. Though not an Italian 
scholar, he shared in the family devotion lo 
Dante, and the third or album volume of 
the father's edition of the ‘ Inferno ’ was 
issued under his care. He died in Dover 
Street, London, on 1 May 1888, in his fifty- 
fifth year, and was succeeded by bis son, 
George William Henry Venables Vernon, 
seventh baron Vernon (1864-1898). 

[Information from the Hon. William War¬ 
ren Vernon. See also Memoir of the fifth Lord 
Vernon by Sir J, P, Lacaita. in Album of the great 
edition of Jnferno; H. C. Barlow’s Vernon Dante 
and other Dissertations, 1870; Times, 1 June 
1866, 3 and 9 May 1888.] H. B. T. 
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VERNON, JAMES (1640-1727), secre¬ 
tary of state, younger son of Francis Vernon 
of London (a scion of the Vernons of Has- 
lington, Cheshire, and Hanburv, Worcester¬ 
shire), by his wife, Anne Welby, widow, 
daughter of George Smithes, a London gold¬ 
smith, was bom in 1646, Like his elder 
brother Francis [q. v.], he was an alumnus 
of Oxford, where he matriculated from Christ 
Church on 19 July 1662, graduated B.A. in 
1000, and proceeded M.A. in 1669. In 1670 
he woe incorporated at Cambridge, which 
university he represented in the parliament 
of 1678-9. 

Vernon was employed by Sir Joseph 
Williamson [q. v.] to collect news in Holland 
in March 1671-2, and in the following June 
attended Halifax on his mission to Louis XIV 
[see Sayile, Geobqe, Mabquis op Halifax], 
On his return he became secretary to the 
Duke of Monmouth—he it was that erased 
the obnoxious adjective ‘natural’ from the 
patent conferring the command-in-chief 
upon the duke in 1674—but left his service 
in 1678. He then entered the secretary of 
state’s office as clerk and gazetteer, i.e. editor 
of the ‘ London Gazette ’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Hep. App. ii. 263, 12th Eep. App. vii. 
204). These duties he exchanged on the re¬ 
volution for the post of private secretary to 
Shrewsbury [see Talbot, Ohablds, Dube os 
S nEDWBBUBT]. On. Shrewsbury's resigna¬ 
tion, Vernon served in the same capacity 
Sir John Trenchard [q. v.l by whom he was 
employed inFlanders in the summer of 1002 
to furnish reports of the movements of the 
army to Sir William Dutton Colt, British 
minister at Celle (see his despatches in 
Addit. MS. 34096). In 1093 ho was ap¬ 
pointed to a commissionarship of prizes, 
which he held until 1706. On 80 Oct. 1096 
he was returned to ’parliament for Penryn, 
Cornwall, and on 22 July 1698 for West¬ 
minster, which seat he continued to hold 
until the dissolution of 2 July 1702. lie 
again represented Penryn in the parlia¬ 
ments of 1706-7 and 1708-10. On Shrews¬ 
bury’s return to power (March 1698-4) 
Vernon resumed iu name his former rela¬ 
tions with him. Shrewsbury’s ill-health, 
however, and the course of events soon 
thrust Vernon into prominence, and during 
the king’s absences on the continent he acted 
as secretary to the lords j ustices. On him fell 
the main burden of investigating the assas¬ 
sination plot, and of hushing up the charges 
brought by Sir John Fenwick (1046-1007) 

t q. v/J against Godolphin, Shrewsbury, Marl- 
lorough, and Russell. In support of the bill 
for Fenwick’s attainder he made on 26 Nov. 
1696 the only important speech whioh he is 


recorded to have delivered throughout his 
parliamentary career. The dexterity which 
he displayed in this affair, and Shrewsbury’s 
virtual retirement, enhanced his consequence, 
and at Sunderland’s suggestion he received 
the seals on the resignation of Sir William 
Trumbull [q. v.], and was sworn of the privy 
council (6 Dec. 1697). Though he dia not 
formally succeed to Shrewsbury’s department 
on his resignation, 12 Deo. 1698, he was 
thenceforth virtually secretary for both de¬ 
partments until the delivery of the southern 
seals to Jersey, 14 May 1699 [see Viixrms, 
Edward, Eael or Jbbbet]. 

By the king Vernon was treated rather as 
a clerk than as a minister. He was hardly 
more than cognisant of the negotiations for 
the peace of Kyswick, and of the partition 
treaty he knew nothing until the draft was 
placed in his hands for transmission to 
Somers [see Somdes, Johit ; Lokd SojidesJ. 
lie went down to Tunbridge Wells with 
a mind made up against the treaty, and, 
though he drafted the blank commission 
and transmitted it to Holland, he fully 
approved, if he did not inspire, the letter 
with which Somers accompanied it (28 Aug. 
1098). When the treaty was signed he 
drafted the necessary forms of ratification 
and procured their authentication by Somers 
under the great seal. With Somers alone 
of the ministers in England, he shared the 
secret of the separate articles. When the 
treaty came before the notice of parliament, 
Portland, who bore the first brunt of the 
attack, sought to share his responsibility 
with Vernon, whom he represented as 
cognisant of and concurring in the negotia¬ 
tion from the outset. Vernon cleared him¬ 
self from this charge by producing with the 
king’s leave the relevant correspondence, and, 
though no less responsible than Somers for 
the course taken at Tunbridge Wells, he 
was omittedfrom the articles of impeachment 
and was continued in office (The statement 
of Evelyn, Diary, 24 April 1700, that he 
was * put out’ merely records a rumour; cf. 
Pests, Corresp. 0, orig. 1 July 1700). He 
was, in fact, sole secretary during the in¬ 
terval, 2 May-6 Nov. 1700, between Jersey’s 
resignation and the appointment of Sir 
Oharlos Hedges [q. v.], and retained the seals 
when Hedges gave place to Manchester, 
4 Jan. 1701-2 [see Montagu, Ohables, first 
Duke os Majtohbstbb]. 

A staunch whig, Vernon viewed with 
undisguised alarm the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester (80 July 1700), and pro¬ 
posed that the king should again marry 
and the succession he settled, in default of 
issue, in the Hanoverian line, thus passing 
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over Anne. This proposition rendered Mm 
so odious to the toriee that, soon after the 
accession of Anne, he was dismissed and re¬ 
placed by Nottingham [see Finch, Daniel, 
second Eael oe Nottingham]. By way of 
pension he was provided (29 June 1702) with 
the sinecure office of teller in the exchequer, 
of which ho was deprived on the decisive 
victory of the tories in 1710. He was one 
of the commissioners to whom, on 98 Aug. 
1710, the privy seal was entrusted during 
Sunderland’s absence on the continent, but 
held no other office during the reign of 
George I. His last days were spent in re¬ 
tirement at Watford, Hertfordshire, where 
he died on 81 Jan. 1726-7. His remains 
were interred in Watford parish church. 

Vernon married, by license dated 0 April 
1676, Mary (d. 12 Oct. 1716), daughter of 
Sir John Buck, bart. He had issue by her 
two sons, James and Edward Vernon (t684- 
1767) fa. v.] the admiral, and two daugh¬ 
ters. The elder son, James Vernon (d. 
1766), was appointed in September 1698 
groom of the bedchamber to the Duke of 
Gloucester, and sworn clerk of the council 
in extraordinary in 1701. He was accre¬ 
dited in January 1701-2 envoy extraor¬ 
dinary to the court of Copenhagen, at which 
he resided until 1706. He represented 
Cricklade, Wiltshire, in the parliament of 
1708-10, was appointed in the latter yoar 
commissioner of excise (20 Oct.), and on the 
accession of George I was sworn (20 June 
1716) clerk of the council in ordinary. lie 
was one of the associates of Dr. Thomas Bray 
[a. v.] in the administration of the parochial 
library trust (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ii. 119). 
He retained both the excise office and the 
clerkship to the council until his death on 
16 April 1766, His remains were interred 
in the parish church of Hundon, Suffolk, ad¬ 
joining Great Thurlow, in which he had his 
seat, Francis Vernon, his younger son by 
his wife Arethusa, daughter of Charles 
Boyle, styled Lord Clifford, was created, 
8 Feb. 1777, Earl Sliipbrook of Newry in 
the peerage of Ireland. 

Secretary Vernon was an able and upright 
servant of the crown, who under, a less 
arbitrary regime might nave devoloped into a 
statesman, To his knowledge of affairs and 
indefatigable industry his correspondence, 
printed and unprinted, bears abundant testi¬ 
mony (see ‘Lexington Papers,’ ed. Sutton, 
‘Shrewsbury Correspondence,’ ed. Coxe, 

' Letters of William III and Louis XIV and 
their ministers,’ ed. Grimblot, * Letters illus¬ 
trative of the Eeign of William III,’ to 
Shrewsbury, collected rather than edited by 
G, P. R. James, 8 yols. 8yo j‘ Clarendon and 


Rochester Correspondence,' ed. Singer • and 
‘Memoirs from the Courts in Europe’from 
1697 to 1708,’ ed, Cole, with which cf. Hist 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. ii., Manehes^ 
ter’s ‘ Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne,’ ii, 48, 49, and ‘ Archives de la Bas*. 
tills,’ed. Rayaisson, x. 86-7,09-180). Letters 
from Vernon to William Blathwayta (1698- 
1706) are in Egerton MS. 920 and Addit. 
MS. 84848; to John Ellis [q. v.l (1693- 
1700)inAddit. MSS. 28879-81,28890,28894 
28896, 28900 ; to Lord Hatton (1097-9) m 
Addit. MSS. 29686-7; and to other corre¬ 
spondents in Addit. MSS, 21661 f. 10,22862 
28882, 28943, and Stowe MS. 222; besides 
letters to him from Sir Paul Methuen (1707) 
in Addit. MS. 21491, from Sir Joseph Wil¬ 
liamson and Portland (1098) in Addit. MS. 
29592, and from other correspondents in 
Egerton MS. 918, Addit. MSS. 16672 and 
84848 (of. Bodleian Libraiy Rawl. MSS, A. 
460,461, C. 980. See also Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Iieps. i-iv., yii-viii., xii-xiii., Appendices; 
letters of James Vernon the younger are 
preserved in Addit. MSS. 21661 and 28911- 
28913). 

[Ormerod’s Cheshire, ed. Helsby, iii, 317 ; 
Shaw’s Staffordshire, i. 88 ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Roberts’s Life of Monmouth, i. 37 , 
Dalrymple's Memoirs, i. 176 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1671 pp. 209, 009, and 1689-90; Sidney's 
Diary, ed. Bleneowo; Chester’s London Mbit, 
Lie.; Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson (Camden 
Soo.); Burnet’s Own Time; Prior'e Own Time; 
Ooxe’e Memoirs of Marlborough, ed. Wads 
(1847), i. 68 ; Marlborough's LoLters and Des¬ 
patches, ed. Murray, i. 68 , il. 376. iv. 603; 
Kingston’s Truo History of llio several Designs 
and Conspiracies, &c., p. 47; Luttrell’e Brief 
Relation of State Affairs; Members of Parlia¬ 
ment (Official lists); Pari. Hist.v, 1163; Addit. 
MSS. 17677 Q.Q. ff. 123, 140 et seq., 692 et seq„ 
ib.R. R, ff. 184 et seq., 246 et seq., ib.S. S. ff. 
211,332, 407; Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailes- 
bury (Roxburghe’Club); Wentworth Papers, ed. 
Cartwright; Hist. Reg. Oliroli. Diary, 1714-16 
62, 1727 p. 9; Chnmberlayne’s Anglim et 
agues Britanniee Nothin, 1604-1766; Gent. 
Mag. 1766, p. 206 ; Clutterbuok's Hertfordshire, 
i. 261,266; Macky’sMomoirB (RoxburgheQlub); 
Hist. MSS. Comm, lltli Rep. App. iv. 131,12th 
Rep. App. ii. 480, 13th Rep. App. ii. 69, App. 
vi. 27, 40, 44; 14th Rep. App.ix. 401,16thRep. 
App. ii, 71; Klopp’a Fall des Hanses Stuart, 
Bile. vi-x.] J. M, R. 

VERNON, JOSEPH (17S8F-1782), 
actor and singer, born at Coventry in 1787 
or 1788, studied under W. Savage (Bbown), 
presumably in the choir of St. Paul’s Oaths* 
oral, London. As a boy Vernon had an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine soprano voice, and on 28 Feb, 
1761 he sang at Drury Lane in’Arne’s 
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1 Alfred.’ On 22 May he took part in 'Queen 
Mabj’ on 20 Sept, in the funeral procession 
in ‘Borneo and Julietand on 19 Nov. in 
‘The Shepherd’s Lottery.' In the early 
part of 1764 Vernon, whose voice in maturity 
was of poor quality (Boaden), sang tenor parts 
and acted comedy in Drury Lane, to which 
house he was faithful throughout his career, 
interrupted though it was after 1766, when he 
was married at the Savoy Chapel to Miss 
Poitier, a singer at Drury Lane. John Wil¬ 
kinson, the incumbent of the Savoy Chapel, 
had imagined that the terms of the Marriage 
Act of 1763 did not apply to his extra-paro¬ 
chial churoh, and, in spite of warnings, he 
continued to issue licenses and to solemnise 
marriages. Amongmanytechnicallyirregular 
weddings Vernon’s chanced to be the test 
case seized upon by authority. A declaration 
of illegality was huffed with joy (if Tate Wil¬ 
kinson is to be believed) by Vernon and his 
bride, who sought other partners, not before 
‘ Mrs. Vernon* had appeared in February 
1766 in the ‘ Fairies/ and in 1767 in the 
‘ Tempest ’ as Ceres. The scandal threatened 
temporarily to deprive Vernon of his liveli¬ 
hood. lie was erroneously suspected of 
having inspired the legal action which led to 
the ruin of a woman and the fourteen years’ 
transportation of two well-meaning clergy¬ 
men, and the public resented his employ¬ 
ment upon the stage. Vernon's enforced 
retirement from Drury Lane lasted but a 
few years. He hod become a favourite in 
Dublin, and his ‘refined and musieianly art 
communicated dignity to theVauxhall house' 
(id.) before his return to be for twenty years 
longer the delight of the patrons of Drury 
Lane Theatre. In 1762 he entered upon a 
series of Shakespearean and other parts, 
where his technically perfect singing was 
joined to on admirably natural style of act¬ 
ing. Shakespeare’s Amiens, Lorenzo, Bal¬ 
thazar, Ferdinand, Thurio, Autolycus, Clown 
(‘Twelfth Night’), and Boderigo were as¬ 
signed by Garrick to Vernon, and some cha¬ 
racters in later oomedy: Colonel Bully in the 
‘ Provok’d Wife,’ Master Stephen in ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ Sir JohnLoverule in the 
‘DevilloPay/and Sharp in the ‘Lying Valet.' 
In opera and interlude he sang Macheath 
in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ Principal Witoh in 
the ‘Witches,’ Bates’s ‘Pharnaces,’ 1766; 
Arne’s ‘ Oymon/ 1767 ; and in the ‘Padlock,’ 
‘Love in a Village,’ * Ode to Shakespeare,’ the 
‘Jubilee,’1769; ‘Lionel and Clarissa/ and 
1 King Arthur,’ 1770; ‘Christmas Tale/1773; 
the ‘Deserter/1774; ‘ Blaok-a-moor washed 
White ’ (with Mrs, Siddons), ‘Rival Candi¬ 
dates/ ‘ Selima and Azorj’ 1776; and many 
others. The song in act iil of the' School for 1 


Scandal ’ was written by Linley for Vernon, 
His latest performances were Artabanes in 
‘ Artoxerxes/First Bacchanalia 1 Comus,’and 
Truemore in the ‘ Lord of the Manor,' 1780. 
Until 6 Oct. 1781 he appeared in these andhis 
older parts. He died on 19 March 1782 at 
Lambeth, and the administration of his effects 
was granted to Margaret Vernon, his widow. 

Contemporary criticism was unanimous 
in praise of Vernon’s merit as an actor of 
comedy. Boaden found that the exhilara¬ 
tion of Vernon ‘was peculiar; his look was 
an invitation to he happy, and his voice, 
though weak, sufficed to convey the effect 
of both words and music... . His style was 
full of meaning,’ 

Vernon compiled about 1782 ‘The New 
London and Counter Songster, or a Banquet 
of Vocal Music.’ He composed several songs 
and ballads, including ‘New Songs in the 
Pantomime of the Witches/ the celebrated 
epilogue in ' Twelfth Night/ and a song in 
the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 

[Brown's Dictionary of Musicians, p, 600; 
Grove's Dictionary, iv. 255 ; Tate Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, i. 7S; Drury Lane Collection News¬ 
paper Cuttings, vols. i. ii. passim; Gent. Mag. 
1782, p. 151 ; P. 0. 0. Administration Grant, 
15 April 1782; Boaden’sSiddons,i. 202; A.B.C. 
Dario; Papendieck Journals, i. 121; O’Keeffe's 
Recollections, i. 64, 98; Clark Russell's Repre¬ 
sentative Aotors, p. 442; Genest's Hist, vi.220; 
Dibdin's Professional Life, ii. 55; Hist of the 
Stage, v. 385 ; Burn'B Hist, of Fleet Marriages, 
1834, pp. 139-41.] L. M. M, 

VERNON or Pbmbeuqe, Sib RICHARD 
DE (d. 1461), speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, was the eon of Sir Richard de Vernon 
( d . 1402), by Joanna or Jenctta, daughter of 
Sir Richard Griffin. The name of the family 
was derived from the cbfltellenie of Vernon 
in Normandy, which gave its name to a com¬ 
mune and town in the department of the 
Eure. It was granted by William, dukB of 
Normandy, to Richard de Redvers. His son 
William took the name of Vernon. About 
1062 he founded and endowed a church 
there, in the choir of which is his tomb and 
effigy in white marble with a French inscrip¬ 
tion, He died in 1060. His eldest son, 
Richard, accompaniedDuke William to Eng¬ 
land, and was created Baron de Shipbrook 
in the county palatine of Chester (O rke rod, 
Cheshire, iii, 246-61). Richard’s descendant, 
William de Vernon, chief justice of Chester 
in the reign of Henry HI, by his marriage 
with Avicia, daughter of William de A vend, 
acquired part of the manor of Haddon in 
Derbyshire, which ultimately came into full 
possession of the family, and was retained by 
them for more than tnree centuries. 
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Sir Richard Vernon, the speaker, was 
under ago at the time of his father’s death. 
He probably served with Henry V in 
France, and was knighted in 1418. He re¬ 
presented Derbyshire in the first parliament 
of Henry VI, but in 1423 was in France, 
and on the capture of Pont Melance was 
appointed by the Earl of Salisbury joint 
captain with Sir H. Mortimer of the town 
(Hall, Chron. 1809, p. 116; Holinshes, 
iii. 386). This Sir Richard, however, may 
have been a kinsman, the son of that Sir 
Richard Vernon of Shipbrook who was be¬ 
headed on 23 July 1403 after the battle of 
Shrewsbury (see Ormbkob, Cheshire, iii, 133; 
Wylie, i. 804, ii. 230, iv. 187). To the par¬ 
liament which met at Leicester (known as 
the ‘Eats parliament’) Vernon was again re¬ 
turned for Derbyshire, and on 28 Feb. was 
presented to the king as speaker. On 1 June 
he gave assent on behalf of the commons to 
the subsidy recently voted {Hot. Pari. iv. 290, 
302). His name appears in 1435 in a list 
handed in hy Gloucester to the privy council 
(Nicolas, Acts ofthePrimj Council, iv. SOS); 
and in the following year he contributed a 
hundred marks to the French war (ib. p. 323). 
At Michaelmas 1448 Vernon received a grant 
of 183/. 6s. 8cZ. for his sorvices as kiught- 
stewavd (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 
463). 

In 1450 Vernon was made treasurer of 
Calais, and he died in the following year. 
At his death, besides the Haddou property, 
he was possessed of the Pembruge estates of 
Tong, Ayleston, and Ullingwyke, Shrop¬ 
shire (inherited from his great-imclo, Sir 
Fulk), the Swynnerton estates at narlaston, 
Staffordshire, and other property in Buck¬ 
inghamshire and Leicestershire. He married 
Benedicta de Ludlow, daughter of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Pembruge of Tong and Juliana Trus- 
sel. According to an inscription in Bake well 
church, Derbyshire, they are said to have 
founded a chapel there in 1427. The monu¬ 
mental figure of a man in armour and his wife, 
recumbent on an alabaster tomb in Tong 
church, Shropshire, was thought by Dugdale 
(Visitation of Salop, ‘Church Notes,' p. 18; 
"Wtlte, iv. 327, 829) to be that of Sir Fulk 
Pembruge : hut Ey ton identifies it with that 
of his heir Sir Richard, the speaker. A por¬ 
trait was engxavedby II. Shaw from the Tong 
monument (Evans, Cat. Engr, Portraits, No. 
22385), 

Vernon's eldest son, Sir William, succeeded 
his father as treasurer of CalaiB, and was the 
last who held for life the office of constable 
of England. He died in 1467, and was buried 
in Tong church, Shropshire, where there is 
a monument to him and his wife, There is 


also a cenotaph in the church at Vernon in 
Normandy. Engravings are given in Du- 
carel’s ‘Anglo-Norman Antiquities’ (p. 43) 
and in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments of 
Great Britain.’ Sir William Vernon married 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Sir Robert 
Pype of Spernore, by whom he had seven sons 
and two daughters. His grandson, Sir Henry 
Vernon (d. 1516), married Anne Talbot, 
daughter of the second Earl of Shrewsbury. 
He was governor and treasurer to Arthur, 
prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, whose 
marriage contract he signed in 1600. A 
room at Haddon Hall, called the ‘ Prince’s 
chamber,’ commemorated their intimacy. He 
was buried at Tong. His grandson, Sir George 
Vernon (d. 1507), the lust mule of the mam 
branch of the family, was known as ‘ King of 
the Peak ’ for his ' magnificent manner of 
living and commendable hospitality ’ (Cam- 
hen, Britannia, ii. 803), Ilis daughter and 
heiress Dorothy (d. 1584) eloped with Sir 
John Manners, second son of Thomas, first 
earl of Rutland, and became ancestress of the 
present dukes of Rutland, to whose family 
Haddon Hall now pasaed. The door through 
which Dorothy Vernon is said to have eloped 
is still called after her, and the Vernon name 
is commemorated at Haddon by engravings 
of their arms. 

[Some account of the origin of the Vernon 
family is given in Thomas Stapleton’s fragment, 
Historical Memoirs of the House of Vornon, 
Probably the most correct pcdigrooB are those 
given in Eyton’B Antiquities of Shropshire, ii. 
220, and in Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, vol. 
ii. pt, iii. p. 204. Those in Lipscomb’s Bucking¬ 
ham,iv, 501,502, and Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 
80, are obviously imperfect. See also Hist, and 
Antiquities of Haddon Hall, 1807; Anderson’s 
Shropshire Antiquities, pp. 44, 47 ; Willis’s No- 
titia Parliamentaria, h. 220, iii. 308; Erdes- 
wick’s Survey of Staffordshire, ed. Harwood (for 
connection with Swynnertous), pp. 47, 63, 108, 
101 ?t., 237 »., 467, 518-10 622; Playfair’s 

British Families of Antiquity, ii. 106-9; Bate¬ 
man and Glover’s Vestiges of the Antiquities of 
Derbyshire, pp. 189, 240. Tho account in Man¬ 
ning’s Lives of the Speakers, pp. 76, 70, is 
genealogically worthless.] G. Lb G. ft. 

VERNON, RICHARD (1720-1800), 
‘ father of the turf,’ born 18 June 1726, was 
the fourth son of Henry Vernon (1668- 
1782) of nilton, Staffordshire, hy Penelope, 
daughter and coheiress of Robert Phillips 
of Newton Regis, Warwickshire, and brother 
of Admiral Sir Edward Vernon [q. v.] In 
early life he held a commission in the guards, 
and was known as Captain Vernon. He 
attached himBelf to John Russell, fourth 
duke of Bedford [q. v.J and is said to have 
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acted as his secretary when lord lieutenant 
of Ireland (Lodge, Peerage of Ireland , ed. 
Aichdall, n. 848). He was returned to 
parliament on 10 Dec. 1764 for the duke's 
borough of Tavistock, and, as member for 
Bedford in the succeeding parliament, was 
appointed in April 1764 a clerk comptroller 
of the household. He was re-elected for 
the same constituency in the next parlia¬ 
ment (1708-74), and sat for Okehampton 
from 1774 to 1780, and for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme from 1784 to 1790. But it was on 
the turf, and not in the army or in parlia¬ 
ment, that Vernon made a great figure. As 
earlyas 4 June 1761 the betting-book at the 
old White's Club records a wager between 
Lord March and ‘Copt, Richard Vernon, 
alias Fox alias Jubilee Dicky. 1 Vernon was 
blackballed at the new club in the follow¬ 
ing year on account of his intimacy with 
Bedford, though he was ‘ a very inoffensive, 
good-humoured young fellow, who lives in 
the strongest intimacy with all the fashion¬ 
able young men 1 (H. Walpole to Sir II. 
Mann, 2 Feb. 1752). Some time after this 
he removed to Newmarket, where he entered 
into a racing partnership with Lord March, 
afterwards the fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
commonly known as 1 Old Q. 1 Thomas Hol- 
croft [q. v.] the dramatist, who was for two 
years and a half in his stables, calls Vernon 
‘ a gentleman of acute notoriety on the turf, 1 
and supplies an instance of his adroit betting. 
By means of betting and breeding horses Ver¬ 
non is stated to have converted ‘ a slender 
patrimony of three thousand pounds into a 
fortune of a hundred thousand 1 before quit¬ 
ting the turf as an owner. 

Vernon, who was one of the original 
members of tbe Jockey Club, bred and owned 
a large number of horses. The Vernon 
Arabian, sire of tbe dam of Emigrant, win¬ 
ner of tbe July Stakes 1796, was owned if 
not imported by him; and Diomed, winner 
of the first Derby, came from his stables. 
He also ran horsee for many years, and in 
1758 himself rode in a gentleman-jockey 
race at Newmarket. In 1763 he won one of 
the two Jockey Club Plates, and in 1768 
carried off the first Jockey Club Challenge 
Cup with his Marquis, son of the Godolphin 
Arabian. At the first Craven meeting, held 
in 1771, he won the stakes with Pantaloon 
against a field of thirteen; and his three- 
year-old Fame by that sire ran second for 
the first Oaks on 14 May 1770. In 1787 he 
succeeded in winning the Oaks with An¬ 
nette (by Eclipse). 

Vernon was one of those who began the 
running of yearlings at Newmarket. In 
1791, when the conduct of Ckifney, the 


Prince of "Wales’s jockey, had been arraigned 
by the club and upheld by his master, ‘ Old 
Dick Vernon 1 (as lie was now colled) is re¬ 
ported to have said that the prince, having 
the best horses and the best jockey, was 1 best 
off the turf. 1 The Jockey Club were his 
tenants at the old coffee-room at Newmar¬ 
ket. The ground lease was purchased by 
him in 1771, and bought bv the stewards 
on its expiration sixty years later. 

Vernon's name is also remarkable in the 
annals of horticulture as the introducer of 
fruit-forcing. His peaches at Newmarket 
were celebrated. Bis sporting traditions 
were carried on by his nephew, Henry Hil¬ 
ton, whose name appears m the first official 
list of the Jockey Club, published in 1886. 

Vernon died at Newmarket on 16 Sept. 
1800. He married, in February 1769, Eve¬ 
lyn, daughter of John Leveson-Gower, first 
earl Gower (bee under Levesoit-Gowbb, 
John, Lora Gomm], and widow of John 
Fitzpatrick, earl of Upper Ossory. They 
had three daughters, or whom the eldest, 
Henrietta, married in 1776 George Broke, 
second earl of Warwick; and the seoond 
Caroline, Robert Percy Smith (‘Bobus’ 
Smith) fa. v.l Caroline seems to have in¬ 
herited her father’s tastes. She was the 
mother of Robert Vernon Smith, lord Lyve- 
den [q. v.], who edited Walpole’s correspon¬ 
dence with his grandmother, the Countess 
of Ossory. The names of the three MisseB 
Vernon frequently occur in Walpole’s letters, 
and a poem on them is to be found among 
his works (iv. 888). One of the younger 
sisters, probably Caroline, is introduced in 
Reynolds’B group of tbe ‘Bedford Family 
now in the possession of Lord Jersey. Ver¬ 
non Place, Bloomsbury, was named after 
Vernon by the Duke of Bedford. 

[Collections for tbe Hist, of Staffordshire (Wil¬ 
liam Salt Society), vol. vii. pt. ii. table 4 (pedi¬ 
gree of Vernons of Hilton); Black's Jockey 
Club, pp. 13, 79, 111, 140-3,163,173,246, 260; 
Hist, of White's Club, 1892, ii. 22; * L. H. 
Cursor's ’ Mirror of the Turf, pp. 27,118, and 
Blue Ribbon of the Turf, pp. 220, 234, 239, 
246, 246; J, R. Robinson's Lost Earls of Barry¬ 
more, pp, 144, 100, and Memoir of the Fourth 
Dike of Queensberry, pp. 37, 38; Holcroft's 
Memoirs, od. Hazlitt, i. SI, 117, 166; Ret. 
Momb. Pari.; Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham), 
ii. 278, iv. 225, 246, 388, v. 46 n., 478, va. 168, 
887n., 442 vii. passim, is, 278; Whyte’s Hist, 
of Brit, Turf, vol. i. passim. The short notice 
in dent. Mag. 1800, ii. 909, is inncaur&te as to 
name and age.] G. Lb G. N. 

VERNON, ROBERT (1774-1849), 
patron of art, born in 1774, was of humble 
origin, and became, through his own exer- 
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tions, a jobmaster, posting contractor, and 
dealer in horses in London in a very large 
way. He amassed a large fortune as contrac¬ 
tor for the supply of horses to the British 
armies during the wars with Napoleon. He 
turned his attention to pictures, and between 
1820and 1847 he collected some two hundred 
works by living English masters, as well as 
a few by continental painters. All these he 
is said to have bought without the interven¬ 
tion of dealers, and with little guidance be¬ 
yond that of his own judgment. On 22 Dec. 
1847 he presented a selection of 157 pictures 
from Mb collection to the nation. This col¬ 
lection was housed at first in Marlborough 
House. It was afterwards moved to the 
South Kensington Museum, and in 1870 to 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
It is now divided between that building and 
the National Gallery of British Art at the 
Tate Gallery, Millbank. 

"Vernon was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. He died at his house in Fall 
Mall on 22 May 1849, and was buried at 
Ardingtou, BerksMre, where he owned pro¬ 
perty. His portrait, by H. W. Piokersgill, 
R.A., and a bust in marble, by W. Behnes 
(the latter given by Q ueen V io toria, the prince 
consort, and a committee of subscribers), are 
in the National Gallery. 

[Vernon Heath’s Eocolloetions, 1892; Gent. 
Mag. 1846 pt.ii. 98 j Art Journal, 1819; National 
Gallery Catalogue.] W. A. 

VERNON, ROBERT, Babom Lyvudhm 
(1800-1873). [See Smith, Robust Ybb- 
now.] 

VERNON, THOMAS (1664-1721), law 
reporter, was the only son and heir of llev. 
Richard Vernon of Hanbury Hall, Worces- 
tersliiro, and was born on 26 Nov. 1664. 
Being admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple on 11 May 1672, he was called to 
the bar on 30 Oct. 1079, and chosen a 
bencher of that society on 29 Oct. 1703. 
Practising for forty years in the court of 
chancery, Vernon became generally recog¬ 
nised (according to Lord Kenyon) as the 
ablest man in Ms profession, whose opinion 
on intricate points of law successive fudges 
treated with the greatest respect. Such was 
the weight of Ms opinion as counsel that 
Lord Talbot, referring to a case decided by 
the Earl of Macclesfield, mentioned as a cir¬ 
cumstance of weight that Vernon had always 
grumbled at the determination of that case. 
As an instance of the ‘ruling passion,’ Lord 
Oobham, writing to Pope, suggests' Counsel¬ 
lor Vernon retiring to enjoy himself with 
5,0001. a year which he had got, and return¬ 
ing to the chancery to get a little more when i 


he could not speak so loud as to be heard.’ 
Vernon was referred to in complimentary 
terms in the poem ‘Corona Civica,’ addressed 
to the lord keeper, 1706, 

In 1716 Vernon was admitted an honorary 
freeman of the oity of Worcester (Sib Thomas 
Phillips, Collections ); and at the general 
election in the same year he successfully con¬ 
tested the county of Worcester as a whig, 
and held the seat until his death without 
issue at the age of sixty-six on 6 Feb. 1721, 
A monument was erected to his memory in 
Hanbury church. In 1679 he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Keck, knt., a com¬ 
missioner of the great Beal in 1689. 

Vernon realised a considerable fortune by 
his profession, and greatly increased his 
possessions in Worcestershire and the adjoin¬ 
ing counties. He built the mansion of 
Hanbury Hall about 1710. About 1720 he 
purchased the manor and wood of Shrawley, 
and by Ms will, which was dated 17 Jan. 
1711 and proved in March 1721, ho left a 
charity of 181. to that parish, and other con¬ 
siderable legacies to tho poor of Audley and 
Hanbury. He also had a town house in Liu- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and was lord of the manor 
of Feckenliam. 

Vernon is best remembered for his ‘ Re¬ 
ports of Cases decided in Chancery, 1081- 
1718,’ During his long careor he was an 
industrious note-taker; but it seems probable 
that he intended them merely for Ms own 
use, ond not for publication. The manu¬ 
scripts were found in his study after his 
death, and became the subject of a suit in 
chancery (Atcherly v, Vernon) between Ms 
widow, his residuary legatee, and tho heir- 
at-law. The widow claimed them as in¬ 
cluded in tho bequest of ‘ household goods 
and furniture; ’ the trustees of theresiduaiy 
estate as embraced by the expression ‘ the 
residue of my personal estate; ’ while the 
heir contended that, as guardian of the repu¬ 
tation of the testator, the manuscripts 
belonged to Mm. Lord Macclesfield, finding 
the decision difficult, and tbe parties pro¬ 
bably tMnking that it was doubtful, the dis¬ 
pute was settled in the best of all possible 
ways by the ohancellor’s keeping the manu¬ 
scripts himself, by the consent of all, to 
have them printed under the direction of 
the court without making any profit of them. 
Under the direction of Lord Macclesfield 
and of Lord King they were first published 
in 1726-8, the editors being William Mel- 
moth the elder [q, v.] and William Peere 
Williams [q. v/[ This edition, however, was 
found to be so full of errore and discrepancies 
that, at the suggestion of Lord Eldon, a new 
and far superior edition was brought out in 
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1808-7, ably edited by John Raitbby [q. v.]; 
and another edition, appeared in 1828. 

Vernon haB been sometimes confused in 
error -with Thomas Vernon of Twickenham 
Park, Middlesex, formerly secretary to the 
Duke of Monmouth. This person was a lord 
commissioner of trade and foreign planta¬ 
tions from September 1713 to September 
1714, and was M.P. for Whitchurch as a tory 
from 1710 till he was expelled the house in 
May 1721, and again from 1722 till his 
death in 1726, 

[Information supplied by Sir H. F. Vernon, 
hart., of Hanbury Hall; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament; Wallace’s Reporters; 
Pope's Works, ed. Roseoe; Nash’s History of 
Worcestershire; Williams's Worcestershire Mem¬ 
bers.] W. R. W. 

VERNON, THOMAS (1824 P-1872), 
engraver, was born in Staffordshire about 
1824, and studied first in Paris and later in 
England, where he was a pupil of Peter 
Lightfoot. He worked in pure line, and 
became one of the best engravers of figure 
subjects of his day. He engraved for Samuel 
Carter Hall’s ‘ Royal Gallery of Art’ Dyoe’s 
1 Virgin Mother/ Winterhalter’s portrait of 
Princess Helena as an amazon, and two other 
plates; also several for the ‘Art Journal.’ 
Vernon’s latest and most important work 
was ' Christ healing the Paralytic,' from the 
picture by Murillo formerly belonging to 
Colonel Tomline, M.P., who presented the 
plate to the Newspaper Press Fund. He died 
on 23 Jan. 1872. 

[Art Journal, 1872; Ourtia’s Velazquez and 
Murillo, 1883.] F. M. O’D. 

VERON, JOHN (d. 1603), protestant 
controversialist, was bom at or near Sens, 
for he styled himself Senonensis, but at what 
date is unknown. He studied at Orleans in 
1634, and about 1586 settled in England, 
for his letters of denisation, 2 July 1644, 
state that ha had been eight years in that 
country, that he had been a student at Cam¬ 
bridge (apparently without graduating), and 
that he was, and intended continuing to 
bo, a tutor. In 1548 he published a volume 
entitled ‘ Oertyne Litel Treaties set forth by 
J. V. for the erudition and loarayng of the 
symple and ignorant peopell,’ London, lGmo. 
It included ‘The Five abominable Blas¬ 
phemies contained in the Moss ’ (of. English 
Hist. Rev. x. 419-21), an English transla¬ 
tion of Bullinger’s treatise against the ana¬ 
baptists, ‘ The Byble the Word of God,’ ‘ No 
Humane Lymmes the Father hath,’ and 
‘The Masse is an Idol.’ In 1560 he had 
removed to Worcester, where he dedicated to 
Sir John Yorke [q. v.j 'The godly Sayings 


of the ancient Fathers on the Sacrament’ 
( W orcoster, 8vo; reprinted from this edition, 
London, 1846, 8vo). There he also trans¬ 
lated Zwingle’s ‘ Short Pathway to the 
Understandingof the Scriptures,’ dedicated 
to Sir ArthurDarcy, and Bullinger on ‘ In¬ 
fant Baptism.’ ‘ The Ymage of both Pas- 
tours ’ appeared at London in 1660. On 
21 Aug, 1661 he was ordained deacon by 
Ridley at Fulham, and on the 29th of the 
same month he received priest’s orders. He 
was instituted on 3 Jan, 1662 to the rectory 
of St. Alphage, Cripplegate. He witnessed, 
or was in Borne way implicated in, the up¬ 
roar at Paul’s Cross, which led on 16 Aug. 
1663 to the arrest of John Bradford (1610 r- 
1656) [q. v.], for VSron was likewise com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, both being styled'sedi¬ 
tious preachers’ (Acts of Privy Council, ed. 
Dasent, iv. 321; Works of Thomas Beoon, 
Parker See. 1843). Ridley, writing to Brad¬ 
ford in 1654, inquired for Vfiron (see Foxh, 
Martyrs), who in 1664 was deprived of his 
benefice and remained aprisoncr till Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession. He published while 
in the Tower a translation of Bullinger’e 
‘ Dialogue between a Libertine and a Chris¬ 
tian.' On his release he became a preacher 
at Paul’s Cross, was appointed prebendary of 
St. Paul’s on 8 Nov. 1660, rector of St. 
Martin, Ludgate, on 8 March 1669-60, and 
vicar of St. Sepulchre on 21 Oct. 1660, which 
referments he held till hie death. On 8 Oct. 
669 he preached before the queen at White¬ 
hall, when he urged that protestant bishops 
should retain the old temporalities of then; 
sees, so as to live in proper style. Aeper- 
sions were cast on his character, and on 
2 Nov, 1661 a man did penance at Paul’s 
Cross for calumniating V6ron, while on the 
23rd of the same month Henry Maohyn [q. v,] 
had also publicly to apologise. Machyn dis¬ 
liked V6von, and seems to have nicknamed 
him ‘ White-hair.’ About 1600 VSron pub¬ 
lished ‘ A moste necessary treatise of free 
wil not onlye against the Papists, but also 
against the Anabaptists ’ (London, 8vo); and 
in 1661 ‘ The Iluntynge of Purgatorye to 
Death ’ (London, 8vo), dedicated to the Earl 
of Bedford, and ‘The Overthrow of the 
Justification of Works/dedicated to James 
Blount, lord Mountjoy, He was likewise 
tlio author of ‘ A frutefull Treatise of Pre¬ 
destination , , , with an Apology of the 
same , , . whereunto are added ... a very 
neceesary boke against the free wyll men, 
and another of the true justification of faith 
end the good workee proceadynge of tke 
same' (London, 1663 r 8vo), dedicated to 
the queen; ‘A strong defence of theMar- 
ryage of Pryestea/ and ‘ A strong Battery 
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against the Idolatrous Invocation of the dead 
Saintes ’ (London, 1562, 8vo). Most of his 
works were in dialogue form, Strype de¬ 
scribes him as a courageous and eloquent 
preacher. 

On 1 March 1602 V&ron certified to the 
privy council the accuracy of a translation 
of a French pamphlet against Catholicism, 
which there was an idea of publishing in 
England. He died on 9 April 1663, and 
waB buried in St. Paul’s, but seems to have 
had no tombstone. John Awdelay (y?,_1559- 
1677) [q. v.] wrote some verses to his me¬ 
mory (Poetry qf Reign of Elizabeth, Parker 
Soc. 1846), and in 1576 Rodolphus Wad- 
dington published a ‘ Latin-English Dic¬ 
tionary’ which VCron had apparently left 
in manuscript. The Christopher V6ron who 
matriculated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
in 1678 (Foster, Alumni Oxon .), was pro¬ 
bably his descendant, and a Mademoiselle 
Vfiron was living in 1601 (1 ’list. MSS. Comm. 
Hatfield Papers, iv. 169). 

[The fullest account of Ybion is in Bulletin 
Soc. Hist. Protestantisms, 1800, partially re¬ 
printed in Sehickler’s Eglises dn Refuge, 1892, 
but it has not utilised Macliyn’s Diary (Onmden 
Soc. 1848), which contains numerous references 
to Vdron; soe also Yeron’s Works in tho Brit. 
Mus. libr. j William Reginald's Calvino-Tur- 
cismus ; Strype’s Annals and Memorials; New- 
court’s Repertorium (which confuses Vironwith 
Heron); Hennessy’s Nov. Repert. Eccl. pp. 38, 
203; Denizations, Huguenot Soc. 1803, vol, 
viii.] J. Q-. A, 

VERRIO, ANTONIO (1039 P-1707), 
decorative painter, was born at Lecce, nenr 
Otranto in South Italy, and studied paint¬ 
ing at Naples. He settled for a time in 
France as a history-pointer, and among other 
works painted the altar-piece for the church 
of the Carmelites at Toulouse. After the 
restoration of Charles II to the throne of 
England the king desired to re-establish the 
tapestry works at Mortlake, which had been 
suspended during the civil wars. He there¬ 
fore sent over to France for Verrio to take 
charge of this work. The works, however, 
were never re-established. According to 
John Evelyn [q.v.], in his ‘ Diary ’ for October 
1071, the first decorative workB executed 
by Verrio in England were done for the 
Earl of Arlington at Euston in Suffolk. 
Verrio was employed by Charles II to paint 
the ceilings in Windsor Castle, which was 
being transformed into a royal residence 
after the manner of Versailles. Verrio, who 
in 1676 resided in Piccadilly, also had a resi¬ 
dence in Windsor Castle for some years. 
On 23 July 1679 he was visited there by 
Evelyn, who says that Verrio ‘shew’d ub 
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his pretty garden, choice flowers, and curio¬ 
sities, he himself being a skilful! gardener.’ 
The king was much pleased with Verrio's 
work in spite of the painter’s extravagant 
pretensions, and, besides paying him hand¬ 
somely, gave him the post of master-gar¬ 
dener and a house in the Mall, near St, 
James's Palace. Little remains of Verrio’s 
work at Windsor owing to the subsequent 
alterations in the nineteenth century. St. 
George’s Hall was at one time entirely deco¬ 
rated by him with the legend of St. George 
and the triumph of the Black Prinoe, and at 
the end of the hall there was a Latin in¬ 
scription commemorating his completion 
of the work, in whiok he was described as 
* non ignobili stirpe natus.’ In 1683 Evelyn 
records meeting at the house of Sir Stephen 
Fox at Chiswick ' Signor Verrio, who 
brought his draught and designs for the 
painting of the staircase of Sir Stephen’s 
new house,’ and proceeds to extol Verrio’s 
works in fresco at Windsor. Verrio was 
employed by the Earl of Ebsox at Cassio- 
bury, and by Lord Montagu at Montagu 
House, Bloomsbury; but his frescoes in the 
latter were destroyed by fire a few years 
after they were painted. Verrio designed the 
large equestrian portrait of Charles II for 
Chelsea Hospital, which was executed by 
Henry Cooke [q. v.] 

After the death of Charles n Verrio’s 
services were retained and his appointments 
continued by James H, but on the accession 
of William III Verrio declined all court 
appointments. He found, however, ready 
patrons in the Duke of Devonshire, who 
employed him at Ohatsworth; and the Earl 
of Exeter, who employed him on extensive 
decorative paintings at Burghley House; 
and other noblemen (Puck, Desiderata Cttr 
riosa, 1732, bk. vi. pp. 27, 48). Peck men¬ 
tions Verrio as one of the ‘persons who 
made up the great Earl of Exeter’s family 
as it stood April 25,1694.’ At last, however, 
Verrio was induced by his patron, the Earl 
of Exeter, to accept an important commis¬ 
sion from William III for a Beries of decora¬ 
tive paintings at Hampton Court. Verrio 
therefore took up his residence at Hampton 
Court for this purpose. The royal favour was 
continued to him by Queen Anne, and his 
talents further employed at Hampton Court; 
but shortly after her accession Lis eyesight 
began to mil him, and he was obliged to 
relinquish work. His health quickly became 
impaired, and he died at Hampton Court 
in 1707. Had he lived he would have been 
employed upon the decorations of Blenheim 
Palace for the victorious Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. 
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The satire of Pope, ‘where sprawl the 
saints of Verrio and Laguerre,’ has done 
much to lower the reputation of Verrio in 
the history of art. In reality the faults of 
taste in his decorative paintings ore charac¬ 
teristic of the age in which he lived rather 
than of the artist himself. He was em¬ 
ployed by Charles II to graft into England 
upon the new italianised architecture of 
Wren, Vanbrugh, and other architects, the 
gaudy decorations which had been brought 
into such prominence and fashion in France, 
especially at Versailles. In his earlier paint¬ 
ings at Windsor Verrio’s designs were infi¬ 
nitely superior to those at Hampton Court, 
by which in this day he is principally 
known. The paintings at Hampton Court 
show a tasteless exuberance ana confused 
medley of subject. On the other band Verrio 
wae a master of his art, and 1ns decorative 
paintings, like those of his successors, La¬ 
guerre, Streater, and Thornhill, have remained 
m a lair state of preservation when more 
modern works of a similarly ambitious nature 
have entirely perished. He frequently intro¬ 
duced portraits into his paintings, sometimes 
with a satirical intent (cf. Pmk, bk. vi. p. 
41). His own portrait is at A lthorp. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Law's History of Hampton Oonrt Palace i 
Evelyn’s Diary; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters, ed. 
Graves and Armstrong; Pyno's Royal Resi¬ 
dences; Cunningham’s History of London, ed. 
Wheatley.] L. 0. 

VERSTEGEN, RICHARD (/. 1565- 
1620), antiquary. [See Rowlands, Ri- 
ohabd.] 

VERTUE, GEORGE (1684-1756), en¬ 
graver and antiquary, was bom, of Roman 
catholic parents, in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, in 1684. His father 
is said to have heen a tailor. He was ap¬ 
prenticed to a Frenchman who was at the 
time one of the chief heraldic engravers in 
London, hut who shortly afterwards became 
bankrupt and returned to France. Vertue 
then worked for seven years with Michael 
Van der Gucht [a. v.J and in 1700 esta¬ 
blished himself independently. Being re¬ 
commended to Sir Godfrey Kneller [q. v.j, he 
was employed by him to engrave Borne of his 
portraits; and when that painter instituted 
an academy in 1711, Vertue became a mem¬ 
ber, and drew there assiduously, A por¬ 
trait of Archbishop Tillotson, after Kneller, 
for which he received a commission from 
Lord Somers, and a head of George I, 
which he produced immediately after the 
accession of that monarch, confirmed his 
reputation; and throughout his career he had I 


constant employment as an engraver of 
portraits, his plates of that class, many of 
them frontispieces to books, numbering over 
five hundred. They are all faithful transcripts 
of the originals, and many of them have con¬ 
siderable artistic merit. In 1730 he issued 
a set of 1 Twelve Heads of Poets; ’ and when 
the brothers Knapton projected their folio 
edition of Rapin’s ‘History of England,’ 
published in 1780, they engaged him to 
execute the plateB, and upon these he was 
occupied for three years. For the same 
publishers he engraved some of the por¬ 
traits in Birch’s ‘Heads of Illustrious Per¬ 
sons;’ but in this work he was superseded by 
Houbraken, whose more brilliant but lees 
truthful productions were preferred to his, 
From an early period Vertue was ardently 
devoted to antiquarian research, and by his 
incessant and conscientious labours in this 
field he hasearnedenduringfame. Obtaining 
the patronage of the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Coleraine, and other noblemen of similar 
tastes, he travelled in their company through 
many parts of England, visiting the great 
country houses and other places of interest, 
and making careful notes and drawings of 
everything of artistic and antiquarian value 
that he met with, and his engravings of 
these subjects are almost as numerous as his 
portraits.. On the revival of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1717 he became a member, 
and was appointed its official engraver, in 
which capacity he executed nearly all the 
plates published in ‘Vetusta Monuments’ 
down to 1760, including the portrait of 
Richard II at Westminster, the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, and a view of W altham 
Cross. From 1723 to 1761, all the Oxford 
Almanacs, with one or two exceptions, were 
designed, snd engravedby Vertue, who intro¬ 
duced views of the colleges and incidents 
connected with their foundation. In 1740 
he commenced his valuable series of nine 
' Historic Prints ’ from paintings of the Tudor 
period, which included the ‘Visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Blackfriars'(misoalledthe ‘Pro¬ 
cession to Hunsdon Ilouse ’); ‘Henry VH 
and liis Queen, with Henry VlII and Jane 
Seymour;’ ‘ The Cenotaph of LordDamley;’ 
and ‘Edward VI granting a Charter to 
Bridewell Hospital. The original copper¬ 
plates of these were purchased after his 
death by the Society of Antiquaries, and 
republished by them in 1776; they were 
again reprinted more recently. In 1741 
Vertue lost his great patron, the Earl of 
Oxford; but he found others in the Duchess 
of Portland, the Duke of Norfolk (for whom 
he engraved the large plate of the Earl of 
Arundel and his family, after Van Dyok), 
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and Frederick Prince of Wales, who em¬ 
ployed him in cataloguing the royal collec¬ 
tions, and purchased many of his works. One 
of his latest undertakings was a set of ten 
plates of Charles I and the sufferers in his 
cause, each plate containing two portraits, 
with characters taken from Clarendon and 
other authors. Vertue died on 24 July 
1768, and was huried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, where there is a mural 
tablet to his memory. His wife, Margaret 
Evans, to whom he was married in 1720, 
survived until 1776. His collections of 
ooins, prints, Sec., were sold by auction in 
May 1767. During the last forty years of 
his life Vertue was industriously gathering 
materials for a history of the fine arts in 
England; and the invaluable series of note- 
homes in which he set down all the informa¬ 


tion he could obtain respecting English 
artists of all periods, including his own, 
were purchased from his widow by Horace 
Walpole, who compiled from them his 
‘Anecdotes of Painting in England.’ The 
volumes passed at the Strawberry Hill sale 
to Dawson Turner [q. v.], and are now in 
the British Museum. 

Vertue published ‘A Description of the 
Works of Wenceslaus Hollar, 1746 (re¬ 
printed 1769); and ‘ Medals, Coins, Great 
Seals, Impressions from the Works of 
Thomas Simon,' 1763 (reprinted 1780). He 
transcribed and prepared for the press 
Vanderdoort’s catalogue of the collection of 
Charles I, and that by Chiffincb of the 
collection of James II; these, togethor with 
his own catalogue of the works of art be¬ 
longing to Queen Caroline at Kensington, 
were printed after his death, with prefaces 
by Walpole. 

A portrait of Vertue, painted by Gibson, 
1716, belongs to the Society of Antiquaries, 
to which it was presented by his widow j 
there is a scarce engraving of it by himself. 
Another, at the age of fifty, by Jonathan 
Richardson, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, was engraved by Thomas Chambers 
for the first edition of Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes.’ 
A profile head, drawn by Richardson, was 
engraved by Basire for Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes/ A drawing by himself, showing 
him seated in a library, holding a miniature of 
the Earl of Oxford, was engraved by G. T. 
Doofor the 1849 edition of Walpole’s ‘Anec¬ 
dotes,’ and there is also a lithograph of it 
published in 1821. A drawing of Vertue 
and his wife, standing together, done by him 
on their wedding-day, has been etched by 
William Humphrey. 

Vertue had three brothers, one of whom, 
Peter, became a dancing master at Ohelms- 
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ford; another, James, practised as an artist 
at Bath, and died about 1766. A view of 
the interior of Bath Abbey, drawn by him 
was engraved by his brother George. * 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; Niohola's 
Literary Anecdotes, ii. 246 j Chester’s West¬ 
minster Abbey Reg. j Dodd’s manuscript Hist, 
of English Engravers in Brit. Mus. (Addit MS' 
88406).) E. M. O’D. 

VERTTLAM, Baron (1661-1626). [See 
Bacon, Francis.] 

VESCI, Lobes, [See Oliffobb, Henry 
be, first baron, 1466 P-1623; Clifford, 
Henby bb, second baron, 1493-1642; Olif- 
foeb, Henry bb, third baron, d. 1670.] 

VESOY or VESCI, EUSTACE db, 
Baeon Vesci (1170 P-1210), son of William 
de Vesoi and Burga de Stutevilie, paid his 
relief on coming of age in 2 Richard I 
(1191-2). He was with the king in Pales¬ 
tine in 1196. On 18 Aug. 1199 he appeared 
as one of the guarantors of the treaty be¬ 
tween John and Renaud, count of Boulogne 
(Charter Rolls, p, 80 b), and in the same 
year, probably later, he was sent to William 
the Lion of Scotland to promise him satis¬ 
faction of his rights in England, and wit¬ 
nessed his homage on 22 Nov. 1200 (Roe. 
Wend, j Rob. Hov. iv. 122). He witnessed 
chartersfrequently in the early yearsof John’s 
reign, in 1209 was one of the guardians of 
the bishopric of Durham ( Charter Rolls, 
pasBim; Patent Rolls, p. 91), and on 10 April 
of the same year he was sent to meet Wil¬ 
liam the Lion on his visit to England (Pa¬ 
tent Rolls, p, 91). He was serving the king 
in Ireland from June to August 1210 ( Rotul. 
de Preestitis, pp. 182, 206, 222). Accused 
of conspiring against John in 1212, he fled 
to Scotland (Roa. Wbnd. ii. 02). The tale 
of John’s attempted seduction of his wife, 
and the trick played on him, whioh first 
appears in Walter of Hemingburgh (i. 247- 
249), and is copied in Knigbton (i. 193-6), 
is scarcely credible, and bears in some of its 
main details a close resemblance to the story 
of Valentinian III and Petronius Maximus 
(PEOCorms, Bonn ed,, i. 828). His lands 
were seized, but after John’s submission to 
the pope he was forced to invite Vescy back 
(27 May 1213; Patent Rolls, p. 99), though 
orders were sent on the same day to Philip 
de Ulecot [q. v,] to cripple him by destroying 
his castle of Alnwiok. On 18 July 1218 he 
was one of the recipients of John’s pledge to 
abide by the deoision of the pope concerning 
the things about whioh he had been excom¬ 
municated ( Charter Rolls, p. 198 6 ), and 
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his lands were restored to him the nest 
day (Patent Rolls, p. 101 b). On 6 Nov. 
1214 Innocent III warned him not to 
trouble the king by reason of his pre¬ 
vious disputes with the barons (Ersnm, i. 
126). He was prominent among the barons 
■who wrung the Great Charter from John 
(Boa. Wend. ii. 114), and was one of the 
twenty-five appointed to see it carried out 
(Matt. Pabis, ii. 606). He was excom¬ 
municated by name with others of the 
barons in 121 6 (Eos. Wend. ii. 167-9). He 
accompanied Alexander I of Scotland on his 
way to do homage to Louis of France. On 
the way they laid siege to Barnard Castle, 
belonging to Hugh deBalliol, and, approach¬ 
ing too near, Vesci was shot through the head 
by an arrow (Ros, "Wend, ii, 194). His 
lands were confiscated and given to Simon 
de Champ R6my, Philip de Ulecot, and 
William de Harcourt (.Patent Rolls, p, 164 b $ 
Close Rolls, pp. 814 b, 288). 

He married Margaret, illegitimate daugh¬ 
ter of William the Lion and sister of Alex¬ 
ander II of Scotland, and left a son William 
(d. 1263), who was father of John de Vescy 
[q. v.] and of William de Vescy [q. v.] 

[Authorities cited in text; Dugdale’a Baronage 
of England.] W. E. R. 

VESCY, JOHN bb (d. 1289), baron, was 
eldest son of William de Vasty (d. 1263), 
and elder brother of William de Vescy [q. v.J 
In 1268, on the death of hie father in Gas¬ 
cony, he succeeded to the family estates. 
These included the barony of Alnwick and 
a large property in Northumberland, besides 
Malton and considerable estates in York¬ 
shire. John was then under age, and 
Henry III gave great offenoe to the Vescy 
family by conferring the wardship of his 
estates on one of his foreign kinsmen, pro¬ 
bably Peter of Savoy, Queen Eleanor’s uncle 
(Matt. Pabis, Hist. Major, v. 410). lie 
was one of the young barons who were at¬ 
tracted by the brilliant personality of Simon 
de Montfort, and espoused the popular cause 
during the barons’ wars (Eibhaesbe, Be 
Bello, Camden Soc.) He was summoned to 
the great parliament of January 1266, and 
was wounded and taken prisoner at Evesham 
(Flores Hist. iii. 6j Waver ley Annals, p. 
366). He was released and admitted to 
compound for his estates after the Dictum 
de Kenilworth. There is a Northumbrian 
legend that he took home with him to 
Alnwick one of Simon’s feetj which was pre¬ 
served in the priory, shod with a silver shoe, 
till the dissolution. In 1267 he associated 
some of the northern barons with himself in 
another rising. However, early in the year 
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Edward went north and forced him to sub¬ 
mit (Fobbtot, i. 808). The king’s Bon treated 
him with such leniency that ever after he 
was his devoted friend (Wtees, pp. 197-8). 
He took the cross and attended Edward on 
his crusade to Palestine (Archives de tOrient 
Latin, ii. 681). He was one of the two 
barons who led Eleanor of Castile from the 
presence of her husband when he was ope¬ 
rated upon for his famous poisoned wound 
(Hehinsburoh, i, 886). In 1273 he wae 
made governor of Scarborough Castle. In 
1276 he took part in the Scottish expedition 
which defeated Godred, king of Man (Chron. 
de Lanercost, p. 98). He now Btood so well 
at court that he was in 1279 married to Mary 
of Lusignan, sister to Hugh, count of La 
Marche, the bridegroom covenanting with 
Hugh to restore 9,600 1 toumois, if she died 
without issue. Mary died very shortly, and 
in 1280 John married again. His second 
wife was the high-born Isabella de Beau¬ 
mont, sister of Louis de Beaumont (after¬ 
wards bishop of Durham) [q.v.j and of Henry 
de Beaumont (afterwards lord of Man). 
Vescy bargained with Queen Eleanor, hia 
wife's kinswoman, to pay her 66 OJ. in silver 
if the lady died without issue. Edward I 
granted the bridegroom lands in North¬ 
umberland and Kent, the latter including 
Eltham. 

John served in Wales in 1277 and 1282. 
He became the king's secretary and counsel¬ 
lor, and was sent m February 1282 with An¬ 
tony Bek I [q. v.] to Aragon to negotiate a 
marriage between Alfonso, son of King 
Peter, and Edward’s daughter Eleanor, and 
in August signed the contract as proxy at 
Huesca (Foedera, i. 693,602,616). la June 
1286 he was sentwith two others to negotiate 
the marriage between Edward’s daughter 
Elizabeth and the son of the Count of Hol¬ 
land (ib, i. 668). In 1288 he was one 
of the hostages given by Edward I to the 
king of Aragon (ib, i. 693). He died in 
1289, without issue, and was buried at Aln¬ 
wick (Lanercost, p. 122). His heart, os a 
mark of signal favour, was buried in 1290 
with the hearts of Queen Eleanor and her 
eldest son, Alfonso, in the great Blackfriors 
church in London (‘Ann. Loadin. ’ in Chron, 
Fdw. land Edw, II, i. 99). His brother Wil¬ 
liam succeeded to his estates. His widow 
played a notable part in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward H, as a strong friend of the king and 
queen, procuring the advancement of her 
brothers, and being specially banished by the 
ordinances of 1311, though she soon came 
baok. Sbe died about 1886. 

[Authorities cited in text, and in art. Vesot, 
"William bb,] T. F, T. 
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VESOY, WILLIAM m (1249 P-1297), 
baron, was the son of William ds Vesoy (a. 
1268) and bis second wife, Agnes, daughter 
of William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, and, 
with her three sisters, coheiress of Walter 
Marshal, fifth earl of Pembroke [see under 
Marshall, William, first Earl op Pem¬ 
broke and Strisuil]. His grandfather 
was Eustace de Yescy [q. v.], and John de 
Vescy [q. v.] was his elder brother. Early 
in the campaign of 1266 during the barons’ 
war William held Gloucester against Prince 
Edward (Wykds, n. 166), but was par¬ 
doned, and entered Edward’s service as lung. 
He served againstthe Welsh in 1277 and 1282. 
He was from June 1286 justice of the forests 
north of the Trent, and in 1286 married his 
eldest son John to Clemence, kinswoman of 
Queen Eleanor. On the death in 1289 of his 
brother John, whose fortunes he had closely 
followed, William, then forty years old 
(Calendariwm Genealogicum, p. 402), suc¬ 
ceeded to the family estates. He had livery 
of his brother’s lands, and the custody of 
Scarborough Castle was also grantod to him 
as it had been previously to his brother 
(Cal. Pat. Polls, 1281-92, p. 320). 

In 1289 Vescy was sent with Antony 
Bek I [q.v.j and others to represent Edward 
in Scotland, but on the death of the Maid 
of Norway he himself appeared among the 
competitors for the Scottish throne, ne 
derived his claim from his grandmother, 
Margaret, daughter of William the Lion 
and wife of Eustace de Vesoy (Fwdera, i. 
776). The weak part of the .claim was 
that the lady was illegitimate. Vescy him¬ 
self thought so little of his candidature that 
he left it to be prosecuted by his son John 
and by various other proxies, such as Walter 
de Huntorcombe. These duly appeared on 
the border and joined in the general submis¬ 
sion of the candidates to Edward (Dunstable 
Annals, p. 368 j Faedera, i.766). At last, on 
10 Nov., at the very eve of the king’s decision 
in the great suit, the Vescy claim was 
withdrawn (‘ Annales Kegni Scotite ’ in 
Ribhansbr, p. 267, Bolls Ser.) 

Vescy’s neglect of his weak Scottish can¬ 
didature was doubtless due to the accession 
to his wealth and importance which came 
with the death of his mother, Agnes, before 
June 1290, whereupon he was at once put 
into possession of the great estates in Ire¬ 
land, including the franchise of the county 
of Kildare, which he had inherited from the 
Marshals (Cal. Doe. Ireland, 1286-92, pp. 
884-6), It was already customary for the 
English king to rule Ireland through some 
loyal native lord, and on 12 Sept, of the 
same year Vescy was appointed justice of 
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Ireland (ib. p. 349). He was to have 6001. 
a year for his maintenance and respite of 
all ancient debts so long as he continued in 
office (ib, p. 861). He landed in Ireland on 
11 Nov. (ib. p. 428). 

Complaints soon arose against Vescy's 
government in Ireland. In Ootober 1293 
they were laid before the king, who on 10 Dec. 
appointed a commission of inquiry headed 
by William de Estdone, treasurer of 
Ireland. Details of the charges are to he 
found in the ‘ Calendar of Documents, 
Ireland, 1293-1301,’ pp. 62-7 (cf. Cal. Pat. 
Polls, 1292-1801, p. 108). VeBcy, who had 
gone to England to answer the charges, re¬ 
turned to Ireland about December 1293 (ib, 
p. 61). The commission was ordered to 
report to the king at his Easter parliament 
of 1294. Before that, however, a graver 
complication ensued. Sir John Fitzthomas, 
lord of Oftaly, one of the Fitzgeralds [see 
Fiyzthomas, John, first Earl op Kildare], 
fiercely quarrelled with Voscy. Fitzllio- 
mas and Vescy supported rival claimants 
to the throne of Connaught, while tha 
proximity of their estates brought them 
necessarily into antagonism. Fitzthomas 
now told an elaborate tale to the effect that 
Vescy had accused the king of personal 
cowardice at the time of the siege of Kami- 
worth, and had recently solicited him to 
join in a conspiracy. The jusLiciarship was 
put into commission, and Vescy sued Fitz¬ 
thomas for defamation before the council at 
Dublin. On 21 April the kingsummoned all 
the parties to Westminster. FitzthomaB did 
not appear, and Vescy loudly clamoured for 
judgment in his favour by reason of the de¬ 
fault. This was not allowed, and the further 
consideration of tho question was postponed 
to the parliament in August 1296, when 
Fitzthomas completely submitted himself to 
the king’s will (Fcedera, pp. 103-4). Tha 
process against Vescv was annulled, and he 
regained the king's favour, though not the 
government of Ireland. He was restored 
to his former position aB justiciar of tho 
forests beyond Trent (Cal, Pat. Polls, 1292- 
1301, pp. 149, 209). He was summoned to 
three parliaments in 1296, and in December 
of that year he was sent to Gascony 1 on 
the king’s service.’ In the mythioal Geral¬ 
dine version of the quarrel with Fitzthomas, 
Vesoy’s employment in France is represented 
as his fleeing beyond sea to avoid Ms antago¬ 
nist, and in the same way Vescy's surrender 
of Kildare, effected two years later, is mads 
out to be the consequence of this, and Ed¬ 
ward is said to have granted it at once 
to Fitzthomas, who really became earl of 
Kildare in 1316. 
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Vescy was now growing old and infirm. 
He had married Isabella, daughter of Adam 
de Perinton and widow of Robert de 
Welles, who survived him (Calendariuir 
Genealogioum, p. 668). But their only son, 
John, died before his father in the spring 
of 1296 (Chron. de Lanercost, p. 163). This 
made William very eager to procure the suc¬ 
cession to his estates and dignity for a young 
bastard son, born in Ireland, and generally 
called William de Vesey of Kildare, With 
this object he fell in easily with the policy 
that Edward I was then employing with 
regard to Roger Bigod, fifth earl of Norfolk 
[q. v.], and many other nobles. On 18 Feb. 
1297 lie surrendered his castle and liberty 
of Kildare to the king on condition of his and 
his brother’s debts to the exchequer being 
forgiven. Having abolished its palatine 
privileges and annexed it for the lime to the 
county of Dublin, Edward regranted Kildare 
to Vescy on 22 June, but for life only (Cal. 
Baa. Ireland, 1293-1301, jip. 172-3, 300). 
On 16 Feb., two days before the Kildare 
surrender, Vescy resigned Malton and his 
Yorkshire estates to Antony Bek, bishop of 
Durham, and received them hack for life and 
entailed after his death on his illegitimate 
son and his heirs in tail (ib. p. 174). He 
also enfeoffed Bek with his onstle of Aln¬ 
wick on trust, to restore it to the young 
William when he came of ago. Soon after 
Vescy the elder died. 

In 1300 the bastard William was sum¬ 
moned against the Scots as possessing 
lands worth 40i. or more in Lincolnshire, 
besides other estates in Yorkshire (Pari. 
Write, i. 8S7). However, on 19 Nov. 
1309, the young William, irritated with 
the bishop, sold Alnwick to Henry de 
Percy [see Pnnor, Henry, first Baeon 
Percy of Alnwick], thus first securing the 
establishment of the Yorkshire house of Percy 
on the ruins of the power of the Vescys of 
Northumberland, just as the Geraldine au¬ 
thority in Kildare was based upon their fall 
in Ireland. William the bastard was slain 
at Bannockburn (Chron. da Melsa, ii. 801). 
The catalogue of his possessions in 1 Oalen- 
darium Inquisitionuin post mortem ’ (i. 261) 
shows that his father had not been unsuc¬ 
cessful in establishing him in the north. He 
was summoned, despite his birth, to the par¬ 
liaments from 8 Jan. 1318 to 29 July 1314, 
He left no issue, and the estates devolved 
upon Gilbert de Ayton, who represented a 
brother of Eustace de Vescy. 

[Rymer’s Feeders, Calendar of Documents 
relating to Ireland, Calendar of Patent and 
Close Rolls, Cal. Inquis. post mortem, Oalon- 
darium Genealogicum, Pari, Writs, Rot. Farh, 
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Matt. Paris's Hist. Major, Flores Hist,,Annalea 
Monastici, Chronicles of Edw. I and Edw. II, 
Chron. de Melsa, Rishanger (all in Rolls Ser.); 
Hemingburgh (HiBt. Soc.); Chron. de Lanercost 
(Maitland Club) ; Nicolas's Hist. Peerage, ed. 
Courthope, p. 481 j Dugdale's Baronage, i. 93-4; 
Blaiiuw’e Borons’ Wars; Tate’s Hist, of Alnwick; 
Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; Boss’s Biographia 
Juridica, pp, G93-4.] T. Jf. T. 

VESEY, Lora (1783-1843). [See Fitz¬ 
gerald, William Vesey.] 

VESEY, ELIZABETH (1716 P-1791), 
one of the ‘ blue-stocking’ coterie in London, 
born about 1716, was the second daughter of 
Sir Thomas Vesey, bishop of Oseory, who 
married Mary, only surviving daughter of 
Denny Muschamp of Horsley, Surrey [see 
under Vesey, John]. Elizabeth married, 
first, William Handcock of Willshrook,W est- 
meath, M.P. for Fore; and secondly, before 
1746, Agmondesham Vesey, M.P. for Horris- 
town, co. Kildare, and Kinsale, co. Cork, 
who held the appointment of accountant- 
general of Ireland, probably from 1767. In 
the summer of 1762 tho Veseys went with 
Lord Bath, Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.l and 
Dr. Mousey to Lord Lyttelton’s seat of Hag- 
ley (Doban, Lady of Last Century, p. 132), 
and Vesev assisted Lyttelton in his ‘Life of 
Henry II’ (Hist. MSS. Comm,. 8th Rep. app. 
i. 491). In 1777 they visited Burke atBea- 
consfield. Vesey was made a privy coun¬ 
cillor in Ireland in the spring of 1770, and 
on 2 April 1773, through the friendship of 
Burke, who described him as ‘ a man of 
gentle manners,’ he was elected a member 
of ‘ The Club.’ Malone wrote that his desire 
for election was so great that he had ‘ couriers 
stationed to bring him the quickest intelli¬ 
gence of his success ’ (ib. 12th Rep. app. x. 
344). 

Johnson, when forming from the members 
of ‘ The Club ’ the staff of an imaginary uni¬ 
versity, erroneously assigned to Vesey ‘ Irish 
antiquities or Celtic learning.' Vesey was 
quite ignorant of any Buch subjects. Archi¬ 
tecture was his hobby, and he indulged it in 
his house at Lucan, near Dublin. The old 
house, which he had improved in 1760, was 
in 1776 removed to make way for a new 
structure ‘in Mr. Vesoy's oorreot Grecian 
state ’ [Mrs. Carter to Mrs, Montagu, iii, 39- 
40), Sir William Chambers refers to Vesey’s 
‘new method of slating’ (Hist, MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep, app. x. 319] 832). The grounds 
surrounding tho house were much praised 
bv Arthur Young (Tour in Ireland, 1892 
edit. i. 30). Vesey died without issue early 
in June 1786, and by his will made‘very 
inadequate provision for his widow; but the 

V 
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nephew and heir acted with great kindness 
and liberality.’ 

Mrs. Vesey sought 1 to see everything and 
everybody;’ and she was popular with every 
one (even with Horace Walpole, who called 
her parties ‘ Babels ’). So early as 1766 Mrs. 
Montagu madeher acquaintance at Tunbridge 
Wells, and found in her an easy politeness 
‘ that gains one in a moment,’ while ‘ in re¬ 
serve she has good sense and an improved 
mind’ (Mrs. Mojttagu, Letters, 1813, iii, 306, 
310). Her London parties attained their 
chief fame between 1770 and 1784. Her 
house in London was at first in Bolton Bow, 
and Mrs. Carter wrote with enthusiasm, both 
in January 1768 and in Ootober 1779, of its 
‘ dear blue room; ’ but in 1780 Mrs, Vesev pur¬ 
chased and removed to * Mrs. Digby’s house 
in Clarges Street.’ Her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Handcoclc, lived with her and managed the 
house. She was called ‘ body ’ and Mrs. Vesey 
1 mind.’ From her ‘ spirit, wit, and vivacity’ 
she was known to Mrs. Carter and many 
friends as ‘ The Sylph.' The ‘ Blue Stocking ’ 
parties of Mrs. Vesey were given every other 
Tuesday, the day when the members of ‘The 
Club ’ dined together and came to her after¬ 
wards. Details of these parties are given 
by Bennet Langton (Boswell, Johnson, ed. 
Hill, iii. 426), AVraxall (Hist. Memoirs, ed. 
Wheatley,!. 103-4,116), Madame d’Arblay 
(Diary, ii. 280-93), and Montagu Pennington 
(Memoirs of Mrs. Carter, i. 466-70). Pon- 
nington praises her magic art of putting 
people at their ease j but her hatred of for¬ 
malities occasionally led her into extremes 
(D'Abblat, Diary, l. 184). She wished to 
introduce the Abb6 Kaynal to Johnson (Mns. 
Chapond, Posthumous Works, 1807, i. 172), 
and Hannah More in 1781 writes of her party 
os collected ‘ from the Baltic to the Po, a 
Bussian nobleman, an Italian virtuoso, and 
General Paoli.’ Wraxall claims that her 
gatherings were ‘ more select and more deli¬ 
cate ’ than those of Mrs. Montagu (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. app. x. 279). By 
1786 Mrs. Vesey was much depressed and 
her memory impaired; hut she received her 
friends down to January 1788. Mrs. Hand- 
cock died in February 1789, and Mrs. Vesev 
was then ‘bereft of her faculties,’a fate which 
she always dreaded. She lingered in this 
state until 1791. Pennington possessed a 
portrait of her in crayons. 

Hannah More sent to Sir W. W. Pepys 
on24 July 1783 ‘aparcelaf idle verses,’ with 
Which she hoped to divert Mrs. Vesey, whose 
sight was then very bad, and who was 
< banished from London.’ This was the 
poem of ‘ BaB Bleu, or Conversation,’ which, 
after circulation in manuscript and much. 


alteration, wns published in 1786 and ‘ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Vesey.’ It began with the 
words 

Vesey, of verse the judge and friend, 

dwelt on the qualities of many of the guests 
at her parties, and gave to her, with Mrs. 
Bosoawen and Mrs. Montagu, the ‘triple 
crown ’ for dispelling cards by conversation. 

Mrs, Vesey urged Mrs. Montagu to publish 
her letters, and a letter from that lady to 
her is in the ‘Letters of Mrs. Montagu’ 
(1813), iv. 837-8. The letters of Mrs. Carter 
to Miss Catherine Talbot [q. v.] and Mrs. 
Vesey were published by Montagu Penning¬ 
ton in four volumes in 1809, and other letters 
to her from Mrs. Carter are in Pennington’s 
‘ Memoirs ’ of that lady (i. 368-63, 408-10 
468-60). A poem ‘ to Mrs. Vesoy, 1766,’ is 
in the same work (ii. 108-11). The ‘ OdB 
to Humanity’ appended to vol. ii. in the 
first edition of Mrs. Carter's ‘ Letters ’ os by 
Mrs. Vesey was written by John Langhorne 
[q. v.] and it was omitted in the edition of 
1809 (Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 1144), A lively 
letter from her is in Boberts’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Hannah More’ (i. 336-8). 

[Letters of Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Montagu 
(1817); Roberta's Hannah More; Walpole’s 
Letters, vii. 497, 610, viii. 626, ix. 116; Mrs. 
Delnny's Life, ii. 416, 603, 667, vi. 210, 287; 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 479, ii, 318, is. 
28 , v. 108 ; Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, ed. 
1836, p. 112; Johnson’s Lottors, ed. Hill, ii. 88; 
Johnsonian Mibb. ed. Hill, i. 229, ii. 68-60; 
Mndame d’Arblay’s Diary, i. 244-6, ii. 270-71; 
Sherlock’s Letters (1781),ii. 166-6; Mrs. Carter’s 
Letters (1809), preface and iii. 244, 287 ; Gent. 
Mag. (1808), ii, 681.] W. P. C. 

VESEY, JOHN (1688-1710), archbishop 
of Tuam, horn at Coleraine on 10 March 
1638, was the only son of Thomas Vesey, 
sometime presbyterian minister, afterwards 
rector of Coleraine, nis grandfather, Wil¬ 
liam, a scion of the house of De Vesey in Cum¬ 
berland, was the first of his family to settle 
in Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. John 
was educated at Westminster school and 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he proceeded 
M.A. in 1607 and D.D. in 1672. He had 
already, it is said (Wake, i. 616), before at¬ 
taining canonical years, been ordained deacon 
and priest by John Lesly, bishop of Bophoe 
in the time of the Commonwealth. In 1061 
he was appointed chaplain to the House of 
Commons in Ireland, and on 29 June pre¬ 
sented to the rootorieB of Ighturmurrow and 
Shandrum in the diocese of Cloyne. Being 
also vioar of Bathgonil, alias Charloville, in 
the same diocese, he was instituted archdea¬ 
con of Armagh on 16 Oct, 1602; but he held 
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the appointment only for a short time, being 
succeeded by his father on 9 May 1603 
(Oorroir, Fasti, iii. 46). On S Feb. 3.607 he 
was created dean of Cork and treasurer of 
Cloyne, and from thence advanced to the 
joint bishoprics of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe onllJan,167S;he was consecrated 
the following day in Christ Church, Dublin, 
by Michael Boyle, archbishop of Dublin, 
assisted by the archbishop of Armagh and 
the bishops of Kill aloe and Ossory. On 
18 March 1678 he was translated to the 
archbishopric of Tuam; but his retention of 
the ‘ quarto pars episcopalis,' or fourth part 
of the tithes of most of the parishes in his 
diocese, in defiance of an arrangement began 
by the Earl of Strafford but interrupted by 
the outbreak of the rebellion and confirmed 
by the act of settlement (Ward, Works, i. 
619), drew forth a petition against it on the 
part of his clergy; he induced them, however, 
to withdraw it by promising to surrender the 
‘quarta pars’ in exchange for the warden- 
ship of Galway whenever it became vacant. 
This it shortly afterwards did, but, though 
Yesey obtained a commendatory grant of the 
same, he avoided the fulfilment of his pro¬ 
mise, and it was indeed not until Edward 
Synge [q. v.] became archbishop of Tuam in 
1716 that the olergy reaped any benefit from 
Strafford’s arrangement. 

Duvingthe troublesome times that ensued 
in consequence of the innovations in church 
and state by Richard Talbot, duke of Tyrcon- 
nel [q.v.], Vesey suffered great hardships at 
the hands of the native Irish, who plundered 
his cattle, regarding certain improvements 
he continued to make to his palace, and espe¬ 
cially a steeple he erected on his cathedral, 
‘wherein he intended to place six bells at 
hia own charge,’ as sure signs of his affec¬ 
tion to the cause of ’William of Orange 
(Short Sketch of the Methods, &o,, p. IT). 
He was deprived of the wardenship of Gal¬ 
way; but it was only when deeming his life 
to be in peril that he abandoned his charge, 
being, with Bishop Richard Tenison [q. v.], 
the last to quit the province. Ho Bought a 
retreat with his wife and twelve children in 
London, whereheobtoinedosmalllectureship 
worth 40Z. a year. His name was included 
in the list of those proscribed by the parlia¬ 
ment of James II; but, returning after the 
revolution to hia diocese, he preached before 
the lord lieutenant and both houses of parlia¬ 
ment in Christ Church, Dublin, on 16 Oct. 
1892; and six days later moved to present 
a vote of thanks to King William tor the 
greatcare he had taken of Ireland in venturing 
his person for its reduction. He was included 
in the commission for the government of Ire¬ 


land during the absence of the lord lieutenant 
in 1712 and 1714, but in the latter year was 
incapacitated from acting through sickness. 
He died an 28 March 1716 at lus residence 
of Holymount, about nine miles from Tuam, 
a commodious and comfortable house built 
by himself, at that time ‘ one of the plea¬ 
santest places in Ireland,’ surrounded by a 
park ana garden in the layingout of which 
he had taken great delight. He was buried 
there, and John Wesley, visiting the place 
in 1765 {Journal, ii. 824-6), copied from a 
stone pillar in the garden the following in¬ 
scription adapted from Horace (Odes, ii. 14): 
Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor, cum numeroaa et speeiosa prole, 
Chara choree matria sobole; 

Neque harum quas colls arborum 
Te prfBter invisam eupressum 
Olla brevem dominum aequetur. 

Besides three single sermons, Yesey pub¬ 
lished 1 The Life of John Bramhall, Arch¬ 
bishop and Primate of all Ireland;’ prefixed 
to an edition of Bramhall's works, Dublin, 
1078. 

HIb eldest son, Sir Thomas Yesey (1088?- 
1730), born at Cork when his father was 
dean of the church there, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and became 
a fellow of Oriel College. He married Mary, 
onlysurviving daughter and heiress ofDenny 
Muscliamp, esq., of Horsley, Surrey, and, 
through her coming into a considerable 
estate, was on 18 July (patent 28 Sept.) 
1698 created a baTOnet. Taking holy orders, 
he was on 24 June 1700 ordained priest, and, 
becoming chaplain to the Duke of Ormonde, 
was by his influence advanced to the bishopric 
of Killaloe on 12 June 1713, and the follow¬ 
ing year translated to that of Ossorv. He 
died on 8 Aug. 1780, and was buried in St. 
Anne’s Church, Dublin. His only son and 
heir, Sir John Denny VeBev, lord Knapton, 
was ancestor to William Vesey Fitzgerald, 
lord Fitzgorald and Vesey [q. v.] Elizabeth 
Vesey [q. v.] was his daughter. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdoll, vi. 33-4; 
Cotton's Fasti Ecdes. Hib. i. 196, 289, 329, 
404-6, ii. 288, iii. 40, iv. 16, 10, v. 200; Ware’s 
Works, ed. Harris, i, 616, 618, 021, ii. 270; 
Mant's Hist, of the Church of Ireland, i. 607,711, 
ii. 66,270, 810; 'A Short View of the Methods 
made use of in Ireland for the Subversion and 
Destruction of the Protestant Religion and In¬ 
terest in that Kingdom: By a Clergy-Man 
lately escaped from thenee,’ London, 1689, pp. 
7, 17; Addit. MS. 28927, f. 81; H'.Bt. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 232, 3rd Rep. pp. 420,426, 
6th Rep. p. 763, 7th Rep. p. 701.] R. D. 

VESTRIS, Madame (1797-1856), actress, 
[See Mathews, Lucia Elizabeth.] 
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VETCH, JAMES (1789-1809), captain 
royal engineers, conservator of harbours of 
the United Kingdom, third son of Robert 
Vetch of Caponflat. Haddington, East Lo¬ 
thian, by his wife, Agnes Sharp, was bom at 
Haddington on 18 May 1789. Educated at 
Haddington and Edinburgh, he entered the 
military college at Great Marlow, whence in 
1805 he was transferred to the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. He was employed 
on the trigonometrical survey at Oaking- 
ham, Berkshire (1806), until he received a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 1 July 1807. He was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 1 March 1808. After 
serving for three years, partly at Chatham 
and partly at Plymouth, he was sent in 1810 
to Spain, and joined the division of Sir Thomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch [a. v.]) 
at the blockade of Cadiz. He took part in the 
battle of Barrosa on 6 March 1811, and was 
made the bearer of despatches to Gibraltar. 
Vetch was then sent to the Barbavy coast, 
and proceeded from Tangier to Tetuan to re¬ 
port on the capabilities of the country to 
furnish engineer supplies. 

In March 1812 Vetch left Cadiz for Elvas, 
.sailing up the Guadiana with a company of 
sappers and miners to take part in the siege 
of Badajos. On the evening of 6 April, when 
the final assault took place, he made a lodg¬ 
ment with three hundred men in the ravelin 
-of San Roque, and entered Badajos with the 
.victorious army. He was promoted to be 
second captain on 21 July 1818, and returned 
to England the following year. Eor his ser¬ 
vices in the Peninsula he received the war 
medal with clasps for Barrosa and Badajos. 

Erom 1814 to 1820 Vetch commanded a 
company of sappers and miners, first at Spike 
Island in Cork harbour, where he was em¬ 
ployed in the construction of Fort West¬ 
moreland, and afterwards at Chatham. In 
1821 he was appointed to the ordnance sur¬ 
vey, and during this and the two following 
years, assisted by his friends Lieutenant 
(afterwards Captain) Thomas Drummond 
fq. v.] and Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) 
Robert Kearsley Dawson [q. v.l, both of the 
royal engineers, he conducted the trinngula- 
tion of the Orkney and Shetland islands and 
of the western islands of Scotland. 

Promotion being very slow, Vetch went 
on half-pay on 11 Moron 1824, and, going to 
Mexico, managed the silver mines of the Real 
del Monte and the Bolafios companies. He 
also gave his services to the Anglo-Mexican 
Association, and later to the United Mexican 
Company, He returned to England in 1829, 
but again went to Mexico after his marriage 
in 1882, and remained there until 1835. 


During his sojourn in Mexico he constructed 
roads in connection with the mines, organised 
efficient systems of transport, and paved the 
way for the great development which took 
place in mining operations in that country. 
Sir Henry Ward, the British envoy, in an 
official report, called attention to his services. 
Feeling the want of a good map of the 
country,Vetch accumulated astronomical and 
barometrical observations, measured several 
shortbase-lines, and triangulated a large tract 
of country. His papers and maps on the 
subject were presented after his death to the 
topographical department of the war office, 
ne presented a valuable collection of Mexican 
antiquities to the British Museum and wrote 
a paper about them. Vetch was resident 
engineer of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway Company from 1836 to 1840 for 
the construction of one half of that linB of 
railway. 

From 1889 the project of a ship canal 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
occupied Vetch's attention, hut it was not 
until 1843 that he published tho results of 
some years' consideration of the subject in a 
work (No. 8 below) which ran through several 
editions and attracted much public attention. 
Unfortunately the government, and espe¬ 
cially Lord Palmerston, opposed the plan 
as contrary to the political interests of the 
country. Twelve years later M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps published his soheme, printing 
Vetch's opinions ns an appendix to his work. 

In 1842 Vetch dosigned a system of sewer¬ 
age for the borough of Leeds, which was 
satisfactorily carried out. In 1848 he was 
associated with Sir Henry Thomas de la 
Beche [q. v.] in the preparation of designs 
for tho drainage of Windsor, and in 1844 
designed a scheme of drainago for Windsor 
Castle and parks and for the purification of 
the Frogmore lakes. These works, in wMch 
the prince consort was much interested, were 
completed in 1847. On the passing of the 
Assessionahlo Manors of the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall Act in 1844, Vetch was appointed one 
of the three commissioners to carry it out, 
John Douglas Cook [cj. v.] acting as secre¬ 
tary. Vetch resided first at Dovonport and 
then at Truro, and on the termination of the 
labours of the commission in 1846 the prince 
consort, president of tho council ox the 
duchy, expressed the high sense entertained 
bj[ the council of the conduct of the com¬ 
missioners. 

In1844,1846, ondl846Votchwas examined 
before the tidal harbours and the harbours of 
refuge commissions, and at their request fur¬ 
nished a report to show the advantages which 
he claimed for the employment of wrought- 
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iron framework in the construction of piers 
and breakwaters, In 1846 be reported on 
the various designs for a harbour of refuge at 
DoveT, 

In July 1846 Vetch was appointed con¬ 
sulting engineer to the admiralty on all 
questions relating to railways, bridges, and 
other works which might injuriously affect 
the harbours, rivers, and navigable waters 
of the United Kingdom. In 1847 he was 
appointed a member of the new harbour con¬ 
servancy board at the admiralty, the other 
members being Captains Washington and 
Bethune, royal navy. Washington was with¬ 
drawn from the board in 1849, and in 1853 
Vetch was appointed sole conservator of 
harbours. In 1849 he was appointed one of 
the metropolitan commissioners of sewers, a 
laborious honorary office which he held for 
four years. In the same year he proposed an 
extended water supply for the metropolis, 
and in 1860 designed a system of drainage 
for Southwark. In 1868-9 he was a member 
of the royal commission on harbours of 
refuge, of which Admiral Sir Jamas Hope 
was chairman. 

Vetch retired from the admiralty in 18G3; 
his office of conservator was then abolished 
and the duties transferred to the board of 
trade. He was elected a fellow of the Geo¬ 
logical Society in 1818, of the Boynl Society 
and of the Royal Geographical Society in 
1830, an associate of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1839, a member of the Society 
Fran$oise de Statistique TJniverselle in 1862, 
and was a member of other learned bodies. 
He died on 7 Dec. 1869, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. 

Vetch married, ou 2 Feb. 1832, in London, 
Alexandrian Ogilvie (d. 18531, daughter of 
Robert Auld of Edinburgh. By her he had 
ten children, of whom seven survived him, 
including Rev. James Edward (d, 18701, 
Robert Hamilton, O.B., colonel royal 
engineers, and William Francis, O.V.O., 
major-general, formerly royal Dublin fusi¬ 
liers. Vetch's portruit, by Joshua Munro, is 
in possession of his eldest surviving son, 

Vetch was author of: 1, ‘Account of 
the Remains of a Mammoth found near Ro¬ 
chester,’ 1820. 2. ‘ Account of the Island of 
Foula,’ 1821. 3. ‘ Letter to Lord Viscount 
Althorpe on Reform,’ 1831. 4. ‘On the 
Monuments and Relics of the Ancient In¬ 
habitants of New Spain,’ 1836. 6. ‘ Con¬ 
siderations on the Political Geography and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Australia,’ 
1838, 0. ‘ Description of a Bridge built of 
blue lias limestone across the Birmingham 
and Gloucester Railway at Dunhampstead,’ 
1841. 7. ‘ On the Structural Arrangement 


most favourable to the Health of Towns,’ 
1842, 8. ‘Enquiry into the Means of Esta¬ 
blishing a Ship Navigation between the 
Mediterranean and the Red SeaB,’ 1843. 

9. ‘On the Advantages of employing a 
Framework of Malleable Iron in the con¬ 
struction of Jetties and Breakwaters, 1 1843. 

10. ‘ Havens of Safety,’ 1844. 11. ‘ Remarks 
on the Effluvia from Gully Gratings,’ 1849. 

12. ' On the River Bann Navigation,’ 1860. 

13. ‘ On Surveys for Drainage and the Appli¬ 
cation of Sewer Water for Agricultural Pur¬ 
poses,’ 1842. Reports were published by 
Vetch between 1847 and 1869 on the follow¬ 
ing harbours: Ramsgate, the Tyne, Cork, 
Wexford, the Isle of Man, Holyhead, Port 
Patrick, and Donaghadee, Galway, Ports¬ 
mouth, Table Bay, Port Natal, Point de 
Gnlle. 

[War Office Records ; Royal Engineers' Re¬ 
cords; Roynl Engineers’ Journal, 1871, 1880, 
and 1881; Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1841,1870 (Memoir); Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, 1870; Ward’s Mexico, 
in 1827, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1828 ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of Araorican Biography; Watt’B 
Bibl. Brit.; Jones’s Sieges in Spain; Porter’s 
History of the Corps of R 0 y. 1 l Engineers; 
Connolly's History of the Royal Sappers and 
Minora; The Isthmus of Suez Question, by M.. 
JFeidinand de Lesseps, 8vo, London and Paris, 
1856; Gordon's Description of Captain Vetch's 
Metropolitan Sewerage Plans, 1851; Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 1838 and 
1838; Journal of the Geological Society, 1821; 
Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 1821; Vetch’s 
Letters from an Engineer Officer in the Penin¬ 
sula, np. Roy. Eng. Journal, 1880; private 
sources!] R. H, V. 

VETCH, SAMUEL (1668-1782), colonel, 
first governor of Nova Scotia, born in De¬ 
cember 1668, was second son and third child 
(in a family of ten) of William Veitch[q.v.], 
the covenanter, and of Ms wife, Marion, 
Fairlie of the house of Braid, near Edin¬ 
burgh, Midlothian. His father fled to Hol¬ 
land, and Samuel and his brother William 
were educated at Utrecht. Both entered, 
the army of the Prince of Orange, accom¬ 
panied him to Torbay in 1688, and, when 
the Cameronians or 20th regiment of foot 
was raised, obtained commissions in it. They 
both fought at the affair of Dunkeld (21 Aug, 
1689), and afterwards in Flanders at the 
battle of Steinkirk (8 Aug. 1892), where 
William was severely wounded, ana ot the 
battle of Landen or Neerwinden on 29 July 
1693. After the jieaoe of Ryswick in 1097 
they joined their father at Dumfries, where 
he was then minister. 

Vetch and his brother both volunteered 
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for the expedition to Panama under William 
Paterson’s Darien company, They were 
given the rank of captain, and appointed 
members of the council of seven which 
was to govern the colony. Samuel Vetch 
sailed from Leith on 17 July 1098 with 
twelve hundred men, and landed between 
Portobello and Carthagena on 8 Nov. Fort 
St. Andrew was constructed and the settle¬ 
ment named ‘New Edinburgh.’ The new 
eolony, however, met with great opposition 
from the other British colonies in the West 
Indies and North America, the Spaniards 
commenced hostilities, and internal disorder 
prevailed. After vainly struggling against 
these difficulties for some months, the place 
was evacuated on 28 June 1099, Paterson, 
Vetch, and others proceeding to New York. 
William Vetch died at sea off Port Royal, 
Jamaica, on his passage home. 

Samuel Vetch rosided at Albany, where he 
took port on 26 Aug. 1700 and following 
days m a conference between Lord Bellamont, 
governor of New York, whose confidence he 
had gained, and the Sachems of ‘ the Fivo 
Nations.’ In July 1702 (about which time 
he removed from 'Albany to Boston) he at¬ 
tended another conference with the Indians 
of the Five Nations. In 1706 he was sent 
by Governor Dudley of Massachusetts to 
Quebec as one of the commissioners to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty of neutrality with M. de 
Vaudreuil, the French governor-general of 
Canada, and to arrange for the exchange 
of prisoners. He made it his particular 
business to gain all the information he could 
about the French colony, noting tho weak 
points of its defence and taking soundings 
of some of the most difficult passages of the 
St. Lawrence River; he boasted that he knew 
the river better than the Canadians them¬ 
selves. 

In 1708 Vetch visited his parents in Scot¬ 
land, and thence went to London and laid 
before the British government a plan which 
he had formed for the conquest of Canada 
and Acadia. His proposals were approved 
by the government, wno agreed to send a 
powerful fleet and three thousand regular 
troops.^ Ha was despatched in a man-of- 
war with instructions to the several colonial 
governments to provide their respective quota 
of provincial troops. 

Vetch arrived in Boston on 28 April 1709, 
and was so successful in his negotiations 
with the colonial governments that by 
June 1709 the transports and New Eng¬ 
land troops were ready at Boston, where 
the troops were drilled by officers brought 
by Vetch from England for the purpose, and 
were in daily waiting for the British fleet; 


but on 11 Oct. intelligence arrived that the 
promised forces had been diverted to Portu¬ 
gal. The expedition consequently fell 
through, and the colonial levies returned to 
their homes. 

This fiasco was a bitter disappointment to 
Vetch and to the colonists, as their resources 
had been severely taxed for no purpose. A 
congross of governors and delegates from the 
several colonies held in November sent Vetch, 
now raised to the rank of colonel, and 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Francis Nicholson 
[q. v.] to London to urge the government to 
undertake a fresh expedition. The ministry 
deemed the conquest of Canada too great an 
undertaking, but agreed to send next year 
an expedition against Nova Scotia. Nichol¬ 
son was appointed to the chief command, and 
Vetch adjutant-general. They arrived on 
16 July 1710 at Boston in the Falmouth, 
accompanied by several transports containing 
four hundred British marines, and on 18 Sept, 
sailed with fifteen hundred additional colo¬ 
nial troops, arriving at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, on tho 24th. 

Vetch landed with two battalions the next 
day on the north side of the river, and 
Nicholson, with the remainder, on the south 
side. On tho 26th tho troops entrenched 
themselves, and aftor some days’ bombard¬ 
ment, De Subercasse, the French commander, 
capitulated, and tho French garrison marched 
out. On 10 Oct. the British took posses¬ 
sion, and Vetch was presented with the keys, 
in accordance with Die queen’s instructions, 
as the first governor of the fort of Annapolis 
Royal, as Port Royal was renamed, and of 
the country of Acadia and Nova Scotia, 
with the appointment of adjutant-general of 
British troops and general and commander- 
in-chief of colonial troops in those parts. 

Vetch’s garrison consisted of only two 
hundred marines and 260 New England 
volunteers, _ He dealt with the conquered 
inhabitants in a spirit of justice and kindness, 
and, while protecting them from the extor¬ 
tion of the soldiers, showed firmness and 
determination in maintaining his authority. 
An attack by a body of Indians upon an ex¬ 
pedition sent by Vetch to procure wood fuel 
in the spring of 1711 was the signal for a 
general rising and for the blockade of Anna¬ 
polis. Vetch was not discouraged. ‘I must 
say,’ is his observation, ‘I would not wish to 
survive the loss of this place while I have the 
honour to command it. 

While matters were in this state, news 
arrived of a formidable British expedition 
against Canada, which at once raised the 
blockade. The expedition consisted of seven 
veteran regiments and a train of engineers and 
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artillery, under the incompetent Brigadier- 

f eaeral John Hill [q.v.], and of a fleet under 
tear-admiral Sir Hovenden Walker [q. y.] 
It arrived at Boston on 24 June 1711, and on 
6 JulyVetch sailed for Boston, leaving Sir 
■Charles Hobby in command at Annapolis, 
and took over the command of the Massa¬ 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
levies which were to prooeed with the regular 
troops under Hill to the St. Lawrence, while 
Nicholson commanded the remainder of the 
rovincial troops for the attack of Montreal 
y way of Lake Champlain, as arranged for 
the attack proposed in the previous year. 

The expedition sailed on 80 July, Vetch 
being on board the Despatch, arrived at Gaapd 
Harbour on 18 Aug,, and left again on the 21st 
in a thick fog. On the night of the 22nd the 
flagship, the Edgar, was leading when she 
foimd herself among the breakers of the Egg 
Islands, She narrowly escaped, hut eight 
transports were wrecked, and over nine hun¬ 
dred lives were lost. Vetoh, well astern in 
the Despatch, was extremely uneasy at the 
course steered by the flag, and expressed his 
surprise to Captain Perkins and Colonel 
Dudley, hut it was not until the 26th that he 
learned the full extent of the disaster. On 
that day a council of war was held on board 
the flagship to determine whether the expe¬ 
dition should be abandoned. Vetcb insisted, 
and the other colonels agreed with him, that 
there was still an ample force for the purpose 
of the expedition, and urged its prosecution; 
it was, nevertheless, decided to abandon the 
expedition. As soon as Vetoh returned to his 
ship he sent a strongly worded remonstrance 
to the admiral, pointing out the serious con¬ 
sequences to the interests of the crown and 
of the British North American colonies. 

The failure of his grand scheme greatly 
mortified Vetch, but he had dono Ms part 
and had the confidence of all, even tho ad¬ 
miral testifying to his skill and energy. lie 
returned to Annapolis with reliefs detached 
from each of the seven regiments which had 
returned to England. On 20 Oct, 1711 he 
visited Boston, leaving Thomas Caulfield os 
his deputy at Anuapolis. He remained until 
the spring of the following yoar, settling 
matters in connection with the recent expe¬ 
dition and with his Acadian government. 
During his stay his nephew, Major Living- 
alone, raised far him a valuable body of 
Iroquois Indians, which he sent to Anna¬ 
polis in March to aot against the Indians in 
French employment. On his return to 
Annapolis, Vetch expressed his satisfaction 
with them and confidence in his ability to 
keep the French and their Indians quiet with 
the garrison at his disposal. 


Vetch’s chief difficulty was want of money. 
Late in 1812 he writes that ‘the wants of the 
garrison keep me nightly in suspense,’ and 
Captain Armstrong was sent express to Eng¬ 
land to represent the critical state of affairs, 
since mutiny and starvation were imminent. 
With the greatest difficulty, after pledging 
all his own and the agents’ credit, he ob¬ 
tained supplies for the winter. His recom¬ 
mendations of policy met with no better re¬ 
ception from the home government than his 
applications for money, and on 20 Oct. 1712 
Nicholson was appointed to supersede him. 
No intimation of his supersession reached 
Annapolis until the summer of 1718. In the 
autumn Vetoh left for Boston to meet the 
new governor, and soon ascertained that it 
was to Nicholson hie troubles were due. 
Nicholson came armed with authority to 
inquire into the conduct of all the colonial 
governors, Vetch, however, ignored his 
summons to justify his conduot, and sailed 
for England m April 1714. 

Vetch laid his case before the home go¬ 
vernment, and so completely did he gain 
them confidence that he was consulted in 
various matters connected with the Ame¬ 
rican colonies, and on 20 Jan. 1716 Nicholson 
was recalled, and Vetch again commissioned 
as governor of Nova Scotia. The secret of 
Vetch’s ill-treatment and supersession, as 
also of his reinstatement, was no doubt po¬ 
litical. Vetch was an ardent whig, Nicholson 
was 0 torv, 

Vetch held his second term of government 
for over two years, and was succeeded on 
17 Aug. 1717 by Colonel Richard Philipps. 
Vetoh was in England in 1719 pressing his 
numerous claims for pay, &o., on the govern¬ 
ment. He was selected to accompany Colonel 
Bladonto France as commissioner in con¬ 
nection with matters left unsettled by the 
treaty of Utrecht, particularly the boundary 
between the French and British colonies in 
America, Later he was still seeHng relief, 
the Earl of Sunderland's promise to find him 
'some government abroad ’ remaining unful¬ 
filled. At length Vetch begged that he might 
have even a captain’s half-pay, ‘being reduced 
to the last extremity of necessity.’ He died 
on 80 April 1782, a prisoner for debt, in the 
king’s bench. He was buried at St, George's 
Church, Southwark. 

Vetch married, at Albany, on 20 Dec. 
1700, Margaret (died about 1708), daughter 
of Robert Livingstonej secretary for Indian 
affairs, and of his wife, Alida Schuyler, 
who was a granddaughter of John Living¬ 
stone, one of the commissioners sent to 
Breda by the ohurch of Scotland to treat 
with Charles II in regard to his restoration, 
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Vetcli’s only child, a daughter Alida, horn 
on 25 Dec. 1701, married Samuel Bayard 
of New York, grandson of Colonel Nicholas 
Bayard, who was nephew and secretary of 
Peter Stuyvesant, last Dutch governor of the 
New Netherlands. Their descendants are 
numerous. 

Vetch’s portrait was painted by Sir Peter 
Lely. It became the property of Mr. James 
Speyers of New York, with a manuscript 
journal by Vetch covering the ‘ Port Boyal 
period.’ The picture was engraved for the 
first time as an illustration to Appleton's 
‘ Cyclopaedia of American Biography.’ 

[Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society for 1884, vol. iv,, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
8vo, 1888, contains a Memoir of Samuel Vetch 
by the Bey. George Patterson, D.D., of New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and also copies of papers 
connected with Samuel Vetch from the British 
Museum and Record Office, London; article on- 
titled ‘ An Acadian Governor,’ in the Interna¬ 
tional Review for November 1881, by General 
James Grant Wilson of New York ; Gent. Mag. 
1732; Journal of the Voyago of the Sloop Mary 
in 1701, new edit., with introduction and notes 
by Edmund B. O’Callaghan, Albany, Now York, 
1866; An Historical and Statistical Account of 
Nova Scotia, by Thomas C. Haliburton, Halifax, 
1820 ; History and General Description of New 
Prance, by Pierre-Eranqois Xavier de Charlo- 
voix, translated with notes by John G. Shoa, 
New York, 1886-72; Parkman’s Half-oentury 
of Conflict, vol. i.; Archives of Massachusetts, 
toI. lxxi,; Nicholson’s Journal, published origi¬ 
nally bv authority in the Boston News-letter of 
November 1710, and reprinted iu Collections of 
the Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. i. j Re¬ 
port of a Consultation of Sea Officers belong¬ 
ing to the Squadron under the Command of Sir 
Hovenden Walker, Knt., 26 Aug. 1711 (Record 
Office); Walker’s Journal, London, 1720; Kings- 
ford's History of Canada, vol. ii.; Swift’s Jour¬ 
nal to Stella; Boyer's History of Queen Anne; 
Vetch’s Journall of a Voyago designed to Quo- 
heek from Boston in Now England in Jnly 1711 
(Record Office); Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
vols. 103-227 (1707-20); Novo Scotia. Archives; 
Bradford’s Now York Gazette, No, 363 ; Sa¬ 
bine's Lives of the Loyalists,] R, II, V. 

VEYSEY or VOYSEY, JOHN, alias 
Habman (1486 P-1564), bishop of Exeter, 
was the eldest child of William Harman of 
Sutton-Coldfleld, Warwickshire (d. 31 May 
1470), who married Joan, daughter of Ilenry 
Squier of Handsworth, Staffordshire. She 
survived until 8 March 1628-4. Both of 
them wore b uried in the north aisle of Sutton- 
Ooldfield church. The father lived in the 
old house of Moor or More Hall, and the 
son was probably born there about I486, 
Oxford, he was entered at Magdalen College, 
In 1482 was elected probationary fellow on 


27 July 1486, and actual follow on 20 July 
1487. He took the degree of doctor of laws 
in 1494. 

After leaving Oxford he adopted the patro¬ 
nymic of Veysey or Vovsey. Anthony & 
Wood assorts that he had been educated in 
infancy by one of that name, probably a mem¬ 
ber of the family dwelling in Oxfordshire. 
In 1489 he had a place in the household of 
Elizabeth of York, consort of Henry VH. 
lie reoeived from nenrv VII in 1496, as 
John Harman, a grant of the free chapel of 
St, Blaize, standing within the walls of the 
manor-house at Sntton-Ooldfield, wliich a 
previous John Harman,perhaps an uncle,had 
obtained from Ilenry VI in 1441 or 1442. 
He was next appointed to the rectory of 
Clifton Iloynes, Buckinghamshire, which he 
held from 8 March 1496-6 to 1498-9. After¬ 
wards ho was, on the presentation of the 
abbot of St. Werburgh’s, instituted to the 
rectory of St. Mary, Chester, ho was arch¬ 
deacon of Chester from 27 Aug. 1499 to 1616, 
and he acted from 1498 to 1602 as vicni- 
general for John Arundel, bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and as his chancellor, 

Veysey was appointed on 6 Aug. 1503 by 
Bishop Arundel, when translated to Exeter, 
to a canonry in that cathedral, and on 10 Nov. 
1609 he was confirmed as dean of Exeter, a 
position which he retained until ho was ap¬ 
pointed, in 1619, bishop of the diooeso. With 
these posts he held many oilier preferments, 
possibly through the patronage of Wolsey, 
and he read the pope’s bull in Westminster 
Abbey when Wolsey received the cardinal's 
hat. From 28 April 1507 to 1620 he was 
vicar of St. Michael’s, Oovontry, and his 
name appears as a brother of the Corpus 
Christi guild in that city until 1518. He 
was dean of the chapel royal in 1614, and 
by patent dated 22 Nov, in that year wns 
made canon and prebendary of St. Stephen's, 
Westminster,holding it untill618. He was 
created dean of Windsor by patent on 28 Sept. 
1615, holding it until 1619; and from 1616 
to 1621 he possessed the deanery of Wolver¬ 
hampton. Ho was made registrar of the 
order of the Garter in 1616, was appointed 
commissioner in the ‘inquisition of 1617’ 
ou inclosures in Berkshire and six other 
counties (Trans. Royal Hist. Soo. 1894, viii. 
267, 278). He was presented by the king, 
on 10 July 1618, to the rectory of Meifod 
in Montgomeryshire. 

Through the provision of Leo X, dated 
81 Aug. 1619, Veysoy was raised to the bi¬ 
shopric of Exeter, (the temporalities of the 
Bee were restored to him by Ilenry VIII on 
4 Nov. 1619, and he was consecrated by Arch¬ 
bishop Warliam at Otford in Kent on 6 Nov. 
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Through his ‘accomplished manners and 
business talents’ he quickly rose into the 
monarch’s favour. He was accounted the 
best courtier among the bishops, and in 1615 
after the mysterious death of Hunne in the 
Lollards’ Tower, he zealously supported the 
king in forcing criminous ecclesiastics to 
submit to the civil law (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, vol. ii, pfc. i. p. 862). The 
Earl of Derby in 1620 left him one of the 
executors of his will, and Henry VIII, in 
the seventeenth year of his reign, appointed 
him president of the court of inarches of 
Wales. In 1619 and 1620 Veysey made a 
visitation of his diocese, and at first spent a 
part of every year within its borders j but 
then his periods of absence became more 
frequent, and it was usually left to the core 
of coadjutors. He accompanied Henry VIII 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold at Guisnes, 
on his visit to the French king in. 1620, was 
one of the ecclesiastics to meet the Emperor 
Charles V at Dover in 1622, sent twenty 
able men, with 100/., to attend Henry at the 
siege of Boulogne in 1644, and twice as 
many to suppress the insurrection in Norfolk 
in 1619. His household expenses at Moor 
Hall in Sutton-Coldfield, where he lived in 
great splendour, are stated to have amounted 
to 1,500/. per annum. 

Veysey, with the bishops of Lincoln and 
St. Asaph, consearated Cranzner as arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; but he received nume- 
rous letters from the crown compelling him 
to alienate to those about the court the 
choicest possessions of the see. Through 
this action, and through his lavish expendi¬ 
ture on his kindred, the bishopric during his 
tenure passed from being one of the wealthiest 
to one of the poorest in England. Miles 
Coverdale [q. v.] acted as his coadjutor in 
1660 (Latimdk, Sermons, Parker Soc, p. 272), 
and at the command of the privy council he 
surrendered his see,heingthen a very old man, 
on 14 Aug. 1661, to Edward VI, and Cover- 
dale was appointed in his place, the income 
of the bishopric being further reduced by 
the grant of a handsome pension to Veysey. 
He retired to Sutton-Coldfield, where lie 
was surrounded by relatives, hut after the 
accession of Mary was restored to his see 
on 28 Sept. 1668. In November and De¬ 
cember of that year he was at Exeter, ar¬ 
ranging the affairs of the diocese, and in 
Januaryl553-4 he returned to Sutton Cold¬ 
field. He died there, at his house of Moor 
Hall, on 28 Oot. 1664, aged about eighty-nine 
—the inscription on his monument says 
28 Oct. 1666, in hie hundred-and-third year 
—and was buried in the north aisle of the 
church. A very handsome monument was 


erected to his memory. The bishop is re¬ 
presented as a recumbent figure with hands 
uplifted, and in the pre-IInformation epi¬ 
scopal vestments, with mitre and pastoral 
crook. His arms are over the monument 
and against the wall over his feet. Above 
are the arms of Henry VII. The effigy was 
restored at the expense of his grand-nephew, 
Sir John Wyrley of Haudsworth. It was 
renewed in 1748, when the corporation 
placed it in a niche in the wall and opened 
the tomb, so that the bishop’s remains 
crumbled away. In 1876 the effigy was 
brought out and laid upon a renewed base, 
and on 25 Aug. the tomb was reopened ana 
the skull exposed to view (Dugdalu, War¬ 
wickshire, p. 669), When Dugdale wrote, 
in 1666, the bishop was depicted, kneeling 
and with crozier and mitre, in a window of 
the north side of the chancel. His arms 
were formerly in one of the windows in the 
founder's chamber in Magdalen College. His 
initials are on a shield on the facade at Ford 
Abbey, Devonshire, 

Veysey expended much of his wealth an 
the inhabitants of his native town. In 1527 
he obtained from the king certain parcels of 
inclosure called Moor Crofts and Heath 
Yards, and more than forty acres of waste, 
wittt license to inclose, and erected the man¬ 
sion of Moor Hall. He procured on 16 Dec. 
1628 the incorporation of the village by the 
name of a warden and society of the king’s 
town of Sutton-Coldfield, with a yearly fair 
and a weeldy market, and he granted to 
them and their successors for ever the chase, 
park, and manor, extending over many hun¬ 
dreds of acres, so that the occupiers might 
feed their cattle on the common lands at 
trivial sums. He erected the moot hall, with 
a prison beneath it, and constructed a maT- 
kot-place j he paved the whole town and in¬ 
closed the coppices, paying for the ditching, 
hedging, and the gates. The aisles of the 
parish church were rebuilt at kis cost, and 
he provided an organ for it. ne built a 
free grammar school (probably the building 
called St. Mary’s Hall, opposite the south¬ 
east comer of the churchyard), and endowed 
it with money, as well as with the dwelling- 
house for the master, which was demolished 
in 1882. To promote the prosperity of the 
town, he endeavoured to introduce themanu- 
faoture of ‘Devonshire kersies,' one of his 
looms remaining until 1886 ; and for the 
workers of this new industry he erected fifty- 
one houses in stone, a few of which still 
stand. Other houses were built by him in 
the wilder ports of the waste land for the 
protection of travellers. His other benefac¬ 
tions included two stone bridges at Ourd- 
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worth and. at "Water Orton, and the gift of 
lands for poor widows and portions for poor 
maidens, 

Veysey's synopsis of the statutes of Exeter 
Cathedral is printed in Oliver’s 1 Bishops of 
Exeter’ (pp, 471-6). Alexander Barclay 
prefaced his translation of Sallust’s 1 Jugur- 
thine War’ with a Latin letter to him. 

[Maeray's Beg. of Members of Magdalen 
OolL Oxford (Fellows to 1520), 1 .110-13; Oli¬ 
ver's Bishops of ExBter, pp 120-32, 272, 275, 
279, 294, Oolvile’s Warwickshire Worthies, pp, 
774-7 ; Le Nave's Fasti, 1 . 377, 336, 407, 411, 
567, in, 373 j Dugdale’e Warwickshire, pp. 667- 
670, Foster’s Alumni Oxon,; Wood's Athen® 
Oson. ed. Bliss, ii.731-8 j Gent. Mag. 1762 pp. 
515-16,1801 ii, 788; [Miss Bracken’s) Hist, of 
Sutton-ColdSold (I860), pp, 58 to end; Lansd. 
MS. 980 ; Rogers's Effigies of Devon, pp. 178- 
183; Leadum's Domesday of Inolosures, passim; 
Vescy Club Papers: ‘The Beal Vesoy,’ Two 
papeis by Bev. W. K. B. Bedford (Birmingham, 
n.d. 8vo, with reproduction of the bishop's arms 
and effigy),] W. P. O. 

YIAL ra SAINBEL, CHARLES (1753- 
1793), veterinary surgeon. [See Saismje.] 

VICARS, IEEDLEY SHAFTO JOHN¬ 
STONE (1826-1856), officer in the Crimea, 
was born in the Mauritius on 7 Dec. 1826, 
where hie father, Richard Vicars (d. 1889), 
a captain in the royal engineers, was then 
ataliouad. After passing his examinations 
at Woolwich, he on 22 Dec. 1843 received 
a commission in the 97th regiment, and in 
the following year proceeded to Corfu, On 
6 Nov. 1846 he obtained his lieutenancy. In 
1848 his regiment was removed to Jamaica, 
and in 1851 to Canada, In November of that 
year his mind took a serious turn, and hence¬ 
forward hie character was changed. He 
associated with Dr. Twining, the garrison 
chaplain at Halifax, became a Sunday-school 
teacher, visited the sick, and took every op¬ 
portunity of reading the scriptures and pray- 
mg with the mBn of his company, In 1852 
he became ac[jutant of his regiment. In 
May 1853 the regiment returned to England, 
and in August he resigned the adjutancy. He 
also become a frequent attendant of meet¬ 
ings held at Exeter Ilall and an active mem¬ 
ber of the Soldiers' Enendly Sooiety, besides 
holding meetings with railway navvies on 
many occasions. Before his regiment left 
England for the Crimea, early in 1854, it was 
reported that 1 since Mr. Vicars became so 
good, he has steadied about four hundred 
men in the regiment,’ At the Piraeus many 
men of the 97th died of cholera, and Vicars 
while conducting the burial parties took 
every opportunity of addressing the specta¬ 
tors at the graves, On 3 Nov, 1854 he was 


promoted to the rank of oaptain, On 20 Nov, 
1854 he landed in the Crimea, and, with kij 
regiment, took part in the eiege of Sebastopol, 
Here he continued his religious work, hold¬ 
ing prayer meetings in his tent, visiting the 
sick in the hospitals, and carefully looking 
after his men. On the night of 22 March 
1855, while he was in the trenches, the 
Russians made a sortie in force from Sebas¬ 
topol, and, taking the English by surprise 
drove them out of their tranches. Vicars] 
keeping his men in hand, fired a volley into 
the enemy at twenty paces, and then 1 charg- 
ing'Vith the 87th lie drove the Russiaus 
hack and regained possession of the trenches, 
He cut down two men with his own hand 
before he fell, bayoneted and shot through 
the right shoulder. He was buried on the 
following day on the WoronzolT road, close 
to the milestone, In his despatch on 6 April 
Lord Raglan made special mention ofVicars’s 
gallantry. ‘TheMomorials ofOaptainHedley 
Vicars 1 (with a portrait and a view of his 
grave), by the author of ‘The Victory Won,’ 
i.e. Catherine M. Marsh, was published soon 
after his death. It had a largo circulation, 
and was translated into French, German, and 
Italian. 

[The Story of Hodley Vicars, by Lucy Taylor. 
1884, with portrait; 'H. V., captain in H.M, 
97th Regiment,’ 1860; Walking with God Be¬ 
fore Sebastopol: Reminiscences of the late Cap¬ 
tain Vicars, 1865; Military Obituary, 1856, In 
the Her. 8. F. Harris's -Earnest Young Heroes 
(1890) a memoir of Vicars, with a portrait, is 
given on pp. 3-30.] G. O, B. 

VICARS, JOHN (1580 P-1662), school- 
master, poetaster, and polemic, descended 
from, a Cumberland stock, was bom in Lon¬ 
don of poor parents about 1680. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, and Queen's 
College, Oxford, but his name does not oc¬ 
cur in either the matriculation register or 
entrance book; nor does he appear to have 
graduated. He become usher at Christ's 
Hospital,_ and held this poBt till near the 
close of his life. Between 10] 7 and 1811 he 


iirnans of his 
powers as a versifier, beginning as a transla¬ 
tor, and often imitating tho titles of con¬ 
temporary works. As a writer of verse ks 
is best known from the invocation to thB 
muse in ‘ Hudibras’ (part i, canto i. 045); 
Thou that with ale, or vilor liquors, 

Didst inspire Withers, Bryn, and Vickars, 
And force them, though it was in spite 
Of nature, and their stars, to write. 

Always puritanical, and a fierce writer 
against Rome, Vicars showed himself from 
the opening of tho Long parliament equally 
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fierce against prelacy. In spite of his ‘ grey 
hairs’ (Tatioe) he ‘could out-scold the 
boldest face at Billings-gate’ (Fottlis). In 
virulent prose, mixed with doggerel versa, 
he chronicled the successes of his party 
against the cavaliers; a foreign critic (George 
Hornius, 1620-1670) classes him with 
homilists rather than historians. Carlyle, 
who adopts his narrative of Winceby Fight 
(11 Oct. 1648), calls him ‘a poor human soul 
zealously prophesying as if through the 
organs of an ass.’ Being, in his own words, 
*a poor and unworthy presbvterian,’ the 
rise of the independents vexed his heart j 
he assailed them with the violence of Thomas 
Edwards (1699-1047) fa. v.] of the ‘ Gan- 
griena,’ but with more humour. His gibing 
attacks on John Goodwin [q. v.] were effec¬ 
tive in turning the laugh against an able 
thinker. Goodwin had sent Vicars a copy 
of his ‘Innocency and Truth’(1646). Vicars 
wrote and printed a letter to Goodwin, 
which met with a dignified response from 
Daniel Taylor, ancestor of Henry Taylor 
(1711-1786) [q. v.l VicaTS returned to the 
charge in his ‘ Coleman-street Conolave' 
(1648), adorned with the well-known cari- 
citure of Goodwin, with weathercock and 
windmill, driven by ‘error’ and ‘pride.’ 
Goodwin bestowed a passing and temperate 
notice on ‘ Babshakeh Vicars,’ whose ‘pic¬ 
tures, poetry, and windmills’ furnish a 
notable instance of the damaging power of 
unscrupulous ridicule. Brook errs m think¬ 
ing that Vicars entered the ministry. He 
died on 12 April 1662, aged 72 ; Mb grave¬ 
stone in the north aisle of Olirist Church, 
Newgate, perished in the fire of 1066. His 
son, John vicars, matriculated at Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, 4Nov. 1631, aged 17, graduated 
B.A. at Magdalen Hall, 28 April 1636, 
and obtained (1646) the vicarage of Minster, 
Thanet. 

His chief publications were: (i) Verse .— 
1. ‘ Mischeefes Mvsterie, or Treason’s Mas¬ 
terpiece, the Powder-plot,’ 1617,4to (ampli¬ 
fied from the Latin of Francis Herring, M.L. 
[q. v.T); a later and enlarged edition was 
refused license by Samuel Baker, D.D. 
[q. v.], who remarked, ‘ We are not so angry 
with the papists now as we were twenty 
years ago; ’ it was however issued as ‘ The 
Quintessence of Cruelty,’ 1641, 8vo. 2. ' A 
Prospective Glasse to look into Heaven,' 
1618,8vo (added is 'The Sovles SacredSoli- 
loquie ’). 3. ‘ Epigrams of. . . John Owen ’ 
(1660 P-1022) [q. v.l 1019, 8vo. 4. ‘ Babels 
Balms, or, The Honeycombs of Home’s Re¬ 
ligion,’ 1624, 4to (from the Latin of George 
Goodwin fa. vj). 6. * England's Hallelujah: 
or, Great Brittaines . . , deliverances since ’ 


the halcyon dayes of . . . Elizabeth,’ 1831, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The XII Aeneids of Virgil . . . 
into English deca-syllables,’ 1032, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Englands Remembrancer,’ 1641, 4to. 
(ii.) Prose. —8. ‘ God in the Mount; or, 
Englands Remembrancer,'1643,4to. 9. ‘The 
Sinfulness . . . of . . . making the picture 
of Christ’s Humanity,’ 1641,12mo. 10. ‘A 
Looking-glass for Malignants/ 1641, 4to. 
11. ‘ Jehovah Jireh. God in the Mount: or, 
Englands Remembrancer, being the First 
and Second Part of a Parliamentary Chro¬ 
nicle . . . from 1641 to. . . Octob. 1643,’ 
1044, 4to. 12. ‘The Picture of Indepen¬ 
dency,’ 1646, 4to. 18. ‘ Gods Arke over¬ 
topping the . . . waves; or, a Third Part 
of a Parliamentary Chronicle,’ 1646, 4to. 
14. ‘ The Burning Bush Not Consumed; or, 
The Fourth and Last Part,’ 1646, 4to 
(Nos. 11,13,14 were collected as ‘ Magnolia 
Dei Anglicana,’ 1646, 4to). 16. ‘ The Schia- 
matick Sifted,’ 1046, 4to. 16. ‘Coleman- 
Street Conclave Visited,’ 1648, 4to (very 
long jeering title, referring to Goodwin as 
‘the Schismaticks Cheater in Chief’ and 
‘ this most huge Garagantua ’). 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 308 sq.; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1711; Foulis's His¬ 
tory of the Wicked Plots, 1662, p.179 ; Brydges's 
Censure Literaria, 1806, i. 329 sq., iii.; Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans, 1813, iii. 143 sq.; Jackson’s 
Life of John Goodwin, 1822, pp. 73 eq., 178 sq.; 
Mitchell and Struthers’s Minutes of the West¬ 
minster Assombly, 1874, p. 631; notes from the 
provost of Queen's College, Oxford.] A. G. 

VICARS, THOMAS (j«. 1607-1641), 
theologian, born in 1600 or 1691, was a native 
of Carlisle. He matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 19 June 1607, graduating 
B.A. on 16 Dee. 1611 and M.A. on 17 June 
1616. He was elected chaplain on 7 July 
1616, and fellow on 20 April 1016, and on 
10 May 1622 was licensed to preach, receiv¬ 
ing at the same time the degree of B.D. In 
that yoar he married Anne, daughter of 
George Oarleton (1669-1628) [q. v.l, bishop 
of Chichester, and was by him preferred to 
the vicarages of Cowfold and Cuckfield in 
Sussex. Two years later he received a pre¬ 
bend in the dioeese of Chichester. The date 
of his death is unknown. 

He was the author of; 1. ' Xapayayta. 
Manuductio ad Artem Khetorioam,’ London, 
1621, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1028, 12mo, 2. ‘A 
Brief Direction how to examine Our-selres be¬ 
fore we go to the Lord’s Table, how to behave 
Our-selyes there, and how to try Our-selves 
afterwards/ London, [1822 P], 8vo, 8. ‘Pu- 
sillus Grex/ London, 1027,4to. 4. ‘ ‘Po^aw- 
opos. The Sword-bearer,' London, 1627, 
4to. He also edited ‘ Timothies Toske; or 
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a Christian Sea-Card, by Robert Mandevill,’ 
Oxford, 1619, 4to; and George Carleton’s 
1 'AarpoXoyouavla s tbs Madnesse of Astrolo¬ 
gers,' London, 1624, 4to; new edit. London, 
1651, 8vo. He translated from the Latin of 
Bartholomew Keekerman*A Manudaetion 
to Theologie’ [London P1622 P], 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athence Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 443; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714.] E. I. C. 

VICARY, THOMAS (d. 1661), surgeon, 
whose namo is often written Vicars, VikerB, 
and Vycars, in contemporary records, was 
probably a native of Kent, and was a mem¬ 
ber of the Barbers’ Company of London. In 
1626 lie was elected third warden, In 1528 
he was upper warden, and in 1630 was 
elected master, to which annual office he was 
again elected in 1641,1546,1648, and 1657, 
a frequency of presidency to which no other 
member of the guild has ever attained. In 
1628 he was surgeon to Henry VIII at a 
salary of 207. a year; in 1630 he obtained a 
promise of the reversion of the office of 
sergeant-surgeon to the king j succeeded in 
1536, and held the offioe, then worth 
267.13s. id. a year, till his death. The Barbers 
and Surgeons were united on 26 July 1640 
by an act of parliament (39 Henry VIII, 
cap. 42), incorporating them as 'The Malsters 
or Governours of the Mystery and Com- 
minalte of Barbours and Surgeons of Lon¬ 
don.’ The company employed Holbein to 
paint a picture in which the king on his 
throne, with his two physicians. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Butts [q. y.] and Dr. John Chambre 
[q. v.], and their apothecary, kneeling on his 
right, presents the act,which is painted with 
a seal as if it were a charter, to Vicary who, 
with fourteen others, surgeons and barbers, 
is on his knees. The picture was probably 
completed during the mastership of Vicary 
(September 1641 to September 1642), In 
1546, on tho grant of Henry VIII’s second 
charter to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the 
city undertook its refitting, and Vicary was 
on 29 Sept. 1648 appointed a governor, and 
was reappointed each year till June 1662, 
when he was made ‘ one of the assistants of 
this house for the terme of his life ’ (original 
Minute Book), On 2 Oct. 1664 it was 
ordered that he should have the oversight of 
all such officers as be within the hospital, in 
the absence of the governors. He lived in 
the hospital, where his house was kept in 
repair by the governors, and he received an 
annual grant of livery of ‘ fyne nowe col- 
lour ’ of four yards, at 12s. a yard. He was 
superior to William Cartar, Thomas Bailey, 
and George Vaughan, the first surgeons; and 
his friendly relations with the two who sur¬ 


vived him are shown by hie bequest to 
Bailey of a gown of brown blue lined and 
faced with black budge, a cassock of black 
satin, his best plaister-box, a silver salva- 
tory box, and all his silver instruments; and 
to George Vaughan of a doublet of crimson 
satin. 

Vicary continued sergeant-surgeon to Ed¬ 
ward VI,_ Mary, and Elizabeth, and in 1664 
was appointed surgeon to Philip. He was 
granted a lease for twenty-one years of parts 
of the dissolved abbey of Boxley in Kent, 
the lands of which had been given to Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (Tanneb, Notitia, p. 218), 
and in 1642 lie, with his son William, was 
appointed bailiff of the manor of Boxlev, and 
received a regrant of the office from Philip 
and Mary in 1666 (Fuknivaix, Foretalk, 
p. 7). He bought a house and land in 
tho same district. He married the sister of 
Thomas Dunkyn, a yeoman of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, and by her had one son, William. 
In December 1647 he married Alice Bucke 
of London, who survived him. lie made his 
will on 27 Jan, 1601 in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and died at tho end of that year. 
His will was proved on 7 April 1662. Be- 
aides bequosts to his family and friends, he 
left a skilling each to forty poor householders 
living within the hospital walls, and ten 1 
shillings each to the chaplain, matron, 
steward, cook, and porter of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s. He alludes to his possession of the 
‘Surgery’of Guido and of Vigo, and of other 
books, but mentions no work by himself. 

' A profitable treatise of the Analomio of 
Man’s Body,’ of which the earliest extant 
edition is of 1677, is stated on tho title-page 
to have been compiled by him. It is dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Rouland Ilaiwarde, the presi¬ 
dent, and the governors, by William Clowes 
(1640-1601) [q. T.j William Boton, Richard 
Story, and Edward Bayly, the then surgeons 
to the hospital. Tho book, as has been proved 
by Dr. J. F. Payno in an elaborate examina¬ 
tion of its contents (British Medical Journal, 
25 Jan. 1896), is a transcript of a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in English, which is it¬ 
self basod upon Lanfrano and Ilenri de Mon- 
deville, with a few short additional passages. 
Its anatomy therefore belongs to the know¬ 
ledge existing before Vesalius, and does not 
represent the full knowledge of Vicary’e time. 
His book was reprintod by the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society in 1888. 

[Original minute-books of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; Paget’s Becords of Harvey, 1840; 
Young’s Annals of the Barber-Surgeons, 18S0; 
Moore’s Physicians and Surgeons of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital before the time of Harvey in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Beports, vol. xviii.; 
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Furnivall’a Life prefixed to Vieary’s Anatomy 
(Early English Text Soe.), 1888, whore many 
original documents are printed.] N. M. 

VICCARS, JOHN (1604-1060), biblical 
scholar, elder son of Gregory Viccars of 
Treswell in Nottinghamshire, was baptised 
at Treswell on SO Oct. 1604, His Bister 
Helen was the wife of the dramatist Wil¬ 
liam Sampson (1690 P-1836 P) [q. v.] (Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 228). John was 
educated at Ohiist’s College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1621-2. He 
was incorporated B.A. at Oxford on 24 Feb. 
1624-6, graduated H.A. from Lincoln Col¬ 
lege on 28 March 1626, and was incorporated 
M.A. at Cambridge in the same year. In 
1640 he was presented to the rectory of 
South Fambridge in Essex, and on 5 May 
1646 was instituted to that of Battksden in 
Bedfordshire, both of which he held until 
1048, when he was sequestered by the 
Westminster assembly of divines. On his 
suspension he went abroad, and during the 
puritan ascendency travelled from place to 
place, ‘visiting divers academies and recesses 
of learning, and gaining from them and their 
respective libraries great experience and 
knowledge.’ Viccars was a man of unusual 
learning and an admirable linguist. In 1639 
he published ‘ Deeapla in Psalmos: siva 
Commentarius ex decern Linguis,’ London, 
fol., a work of immense learning, drawn 
from Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Rabbinical, 
Ohaldraan, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and French sources. An examination 
shows, however, that Viccars’s skill in 
tongues was superior to his critical power. 
A new edition was issued in 1065 with a 
frontispiece by Wenceslaus Hollar, ViccarB 
died in 1660. He is sometimes confused 
with the more famous preshyterian, John 
Vicars [q. v.] 

(Wood's Athenoe Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 657; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1000-1714; Newcourt’s 
Baperfc, Eccles. ii. 254 ; Bedfordshire Notes and 
Queries, ii. 197 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

E. I. 0. 

VICKEES, ALFRED GOMERSAL 

J 1810-1887), marine-painter, was born at 
.ambeth on 21 April 1810. He received 
instruction in art from his father, Alfred 
Vickers (1788-1868), a landscape-painter, 
bom at St. Mary, Newington, on 10 Sept. 
1780, who exhibited numerous pictures of 
English scenery at the Royal Academy, from 
1818 to 1869, at the British Institution, and 
at the Suffolk Street gallery. 

The son exhibited paintings both in oil 
and watercolours at the same galleries and at 
the New Watercolour Society. He painted 
chiefly marine subjects, hut also architecture 


and figures. In 1833 he received a commis¬ 
sion to make sketches in Russia for publica¬ 
tion. Steel engravings from these and from 
many of his marine pieces appeared in the 
annuals (1885-7). His talent, which sur¬ 
passed that of his father, was beginning to 
obtain public recognition when he died on 
12 Jan. 1837. Ills pictures were sold at 
Christie’s on 16 Feb. in the same year. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gant. Mag. 
1837, i. 443.] C. D. 

VICKRIS, RICHARD (d. 1700),quaker 
writer, the son of Robert Vickris, sheriff of 
Bristol in 1656, was born probably in that 
city about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. His grandfather, Richard Vickris, 
anative of Bewaley in Worcestershire, settled 
in Bristol, where he was sheriff in 1636, 
mayor in 1646, and master of the merchant 
venturers in 1648. Richard the elder was a 
convinced puritan and roundhead, subscribed 
to the maintenance of Sir William Waller’s 
army, signed the order for the demolition of 
Bristol Castle (1666), and persecuted the 
quakers according to his lights. At the Re¬ 
storation, however, he waited on Charles with 
the other Bristol deputies, bearing an address 
and a purse (5001.) of gold. He died In 1608, 
and his son Robert followed closely in his 
father’s footsteps, being master of the ven¬ 
turers in 1609, and a city politician and per¬ 
secutor of quakers. 

Richard Violins as a youth fell under the 
influence of the quakers, who were at the 
time rapidly multiplying in Bristol, and his 
father, to rid him of the contagion, sent him 
to France. There, however, his tendencies 
were only developed by the metaphysics 
which he learned from or in the school of 
Malehranche,the hierophant of the modified 
Oortesianism of LouU XIV. Malebranche’s 
‘Recherche de la Veritfi' determined him to 
join the Society of Friends, and, having re¬ 
turned to England, he married a young qna- 
keress named Bishop, and regularly attended 
meeting. In 1680 he was excommunicated, 
tried under the recusancy act of 86 Eliza¬ 
beth, and, refusing either to retract or to 
oonform, was sentenoed to death. He was, 
however, reprieved through the energy of his 
wife and, it is probable, a word from Penn, 
a friend of the family, to the Duke of York, 
and he received a free pardon at the hands 
of Jeffreys in 1684, His father now re¬ 
ceived him with affection, and bequeathed 
him (his death took place a few days after 
his son’s release) his estate and house at 
Ohew Magna, Somerset, There Richard 
Vickris wrote several works in defence of 
the Friends, remarkable among the polemics 
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of the day for tlieir modesty and moderation 
of tone. He died in. February 1700 at the 
Manor House, Chew Magna, where are still 
preserved portraits of his father and grand¬ 
father, His most important work was a 
small quarto, entitled ‘ A Just Reprehension 
to J. Norris of Newton St. Loe for his unjust 
Reflection on the Quakers, in his Book en- 
tituled Reflections upon the Conduct of 
Human Life. , . ’ (London, 1691, Brit. Mus.) 

John Norris (* of Bemerton'), who was the 
chief representative of Malebranche’s views 
in England at this or indeed at any time, re¬ 
plied to the ‘Learned Quaker'in the first of 
his ‘Two Treatises concerning the Divine 
Light ’ (1699). Three other tracts by Vickris 
are enumerated in the ‘ Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books’ (ii. 842-3), but are not in the British 
Museum Library. 

[Smith’s Cat.; John Whiting’s Catalogue, 1708, 
and Persecution Expos’d, 1715; Sawal’s Hist, of 
the Quakers; Becords of Bristol Corporation; 
note from W. George, esq.; materials kindly 
furnished by 'William Adlam, esq, of the Manor 
House, Chew Magna.] T. S, 

VICTOR, BENJAMIN (d. 1778), theatri¬ 
cal manager and writer, began life as a 
barber ‘ within the liberties of Drury Laue,’ 
hut from the first had a great affection for the 
stage. In 1722 he was at Norwich for a term, 
possibly to establish a business in the sale of 
Norwich stuffs ( Biogr. JDramatica, i. 726), 
and inthatyear, after he had been introduced 
to Steele by Aaron Hill, he defended, in ‘An 
Epistle to Sir Richard Steele ’ (two editions, 
1722), Steele’s play of the ‘ Conscious Lovers ’ 
against the attacks of John Dennis [q. v.] In 
1728 he was introducedtoBarton Booth, and 
his ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Barton Booth, 
published by an intimate acquaintance,’ 1783, 
is one of the chief authorities on that actor’s 
career (Aaron Him., Works, ii. 115-19), 
After the arrival of Frederick Louis, prince 
of Wales, in England in Decemberl728, Y iotor 

5 resented to him, through the favour of Lord 
f alpas, a congratulatory poem, and had hopes 
of obtaining a place in the prince’s household, 
but wasdieappointed. Next year he composed 
a satire called ‘ The Lavfie Haunter,’ which 
met with the approbation of Sir Robert Wal* 
pdle. Necessity then forced him totokenpthe 
sale of Irish linen, and, that hemight thehetter 
introduce the fine linens of Ireland to the at¬ 
tention of the upper classes in England, he 
established his business at' a large house in 
the middle of Pall Mall.’ Between 1734 and 
1746 he made two visits to Ireland in order 
to extend his connections; hut the business 
did not prove profitable. In January 1746-6 
he resolved to give it up, and on 11 Oct. 1746 
he settled with his family in Dublin as trea¬ 


surer and deputy-manager to Thomas Sheri¬ 
dan (1719-1788) [q. v.] at the theatre in Smock 
Alley. 

From that year Victor wrote the birthday 
odes for the court of Dublin, and the Duke 
of Dorset, when resigning the position of 
lord lieutenant iu 1765, obtained permission 
to put Victor’s name, as poet laureate of Ire¬ 
land, on the viceregal establishment. Several 
of these painful productions are in his col¬ 
lections of 1776, and two of them, printed 
separately, are in theBritishMuseumLibrary. 
The theatre for some years was fairly suc¬ 
cessful; but about 1763 Sheridan was at vari¬ 
ance with a portion of the theatre-going 
public, and for two years Victor and Sowden, 
a principal actor in the company, took over 
its management. On 1C July 1766 Sheridan 
returned to Dublin, and Victor resumed his 
old position. After much diBcouragementand 
pecuniary trouble the theatre was closed on 
20 April 1759, and Victor repaired to Eng- 
land, out of debt, but with very little money 
at his command. 

In 1766 Victor, who seems to have known 
Sir William Wolseley, the fifth baronet, of 
Staffordshire, published an anonymous nar¬ 
rative entitled ‘The Widow of the Wood;’ 
thi6 was republished at Glasgow in 1760, 
and proved so offensive to membore of the 
Wolseley family that they are said to have 
destroyed every copy of the narrative that 
they could obtain j it is still to be met with 
in catalogues of secondhand books (Simms,, 
Sibl. Stafford.) 

Shortly after his return to England Victor 
was so fortunate as to obtain the post of 
treasurer of Drury Lane Thoatre, which he 
retained until his death. In 1761 he pub¬ 
lished, iu two volumes, a very useful ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Theatres of London and Dublin 
from 1730, with an Annual Register of all 
Plays performed at the Theatres Royal in 
London from 1712,’ and in 1771 he pub¬ 
lished a third volume, bringing the narra¬ 
tive down to that dale. The second volume 
has much information on the lives of the 
chief actors from about 1710 to 1746, end 
the work still retains its value. Its egotism 
“was so marked that Churchill said ‘Victor 
Bgo ’ should have beeu his motto. Walley 
Chamberlain Oulton [q. v.] compiled in 1796 
a continuation in two volumes, bringing the 
record down to 1796 j and in 1818, in three 
more volumes, he carried it on to 1817. 

Victor published in 1776; with n dedica¬ 
tion to Garrick, three volumes of * Original 
Letters, Dramatic Pieces, and Poems.’ The 
first volume preserved some interesting anec¬ 
dotes, especially on Sir Richard Steele, and 
thesecoud volume contained Victor’s plays— 
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' Altamira,' a tragedy; ‘Fatal Error,’ a tra¬ 
gedy ; ‘ The Fortunate Peasant,' a comedy; 
and ‘ Tlie Sacrifice, or Oupid’a Vagaries,’ a 
masque—all of which were unacted. Victor 
also produced an adaptation of ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’which was given five 
times at Drury Lane in 1763. 

Victor died at his lodgings in Charles 
Street, Covent Garden, London, on 3 Dec. 
1778. He was married before 1738; his first 
wife died late in 1767, and by 1769 he had 
married again. 

[Original Letters, passim j Gent. Mag. 1778, 
p. 607 ; Aitken's Life of Steele, ii. 286; Hist. 
5133. Oomm. 4th JBep. App. p. 281 ; Garriok 
Corresp. i. 16, 236, ii. 163, 236, 303; Baker's 
Biogr. Dramatica 1812, i. 726-7, ii. 21, 228, 
246-6, iii. 62, 236; Halkett and Laing's Anon. 
Lit. iv. 2783. 2814.] W, P. 0. 

VIDAL, ROBERT STUDLEY (1770- 
1841), antiquary, horn in 1770, the son of 
Robert Studley Vidal, formerly a solicitor 
in London, who died at Exeter on 2 Jan. 
1796, was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. He had antiquarian tastes, and 
communicated two papers on trial by ordeal 
and on tbe site of Renwith Castle, Devon¬ 
shire, to the Society of Antiquaries, through 
his friend Henry Wansey [q. v.l (published 
in Archaolagia, xvA His chief work was 
the translation of Mosheim’s ‘ Commentaries 
on the Affairs of the Christians before the 
Time of Constantine,’ vols. i. and ii. 1813, 
vol. iii. 1836. His projected edition of Cud- 
worth'a ‘ Intellectual System ’ was not pub¬ 
lished. He formed a valuable collection of 
coins and medals, which was sold by Leigh Sc 
Sotheby in 1842 after his death. He kept 
a pack of harriers at Oornborough, near 
Bideford, Devonshire, whore he died on 
21 Hov. 1841. By his will he founded two 
scholarships of 207. a year each at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, charged upon his manor 
of Ahbotsham. He prepared the third edition 
of ‘ A Treatise on Copyholds’ (London, 1821, 
2 vols. 8vo) by Charles Watkins [q. v.], and 
the fifth edition of the work on ‘Tenures' 
(London, 1824, 8vo) of Sir Geoffrey or 
J affray Gilbert [q. v,] 

[Gent. Mag. 1842 i. 114,1843 i. 208.] 

0. D. 

VIDLER, WILLIAM (1768-1816), uni- 
verealist, tenth child of John and Elizabeth 
Vidler, was horn at Battle, Sussex, on 4 May 
1768. As a hoy he had a taste for reading, 
but was kept from school by ill-health, and 
was apprenticed to his father, a bricklayer. 
Brought up in the church of England, he 
became an independent through the preaching 
of George Gilbert of Heathfield, and himself; 


began to preach in April 1777. He became 
a baptist under the influence of Thomas 
Purdy, a baptist minister at Rye, and, having 
received adult baptism in January 1780, he 
was set apart on 18 Feb. for the ministry, and 
formed on 28 March a small baptist church at 
Battle. In May 1791 he undertook to travel 
among baptist churches to collect funds for 
building a chapel. This introduced him to 
Arminian baptists and some few univer- 
salisfcs. At the end of 1792 he professed 
universalismj his church divided; those 
who adhered to him were excommunicated 
by the local association in the summer of 
1793. He accepted a call to assist Elhanan 
Winchester [q.v.] at Parliament Court, Artil¬ 
lery Lone, London, and began his duties on 
9 Feb. 1794, Later in the year Winchester 
returned to America, and Vidler was ap¬ 
pointed his successor, still giving half his 
time to Battle^ till November 1793. He 
retained his ministry at Parliament Court 
till 1816, aud was succeeded after a short 
interval by William Johnson Fox fq. v,] 

Vidler’s stipend wub small, and from 1790 
to 1806 he tried with indifferent success 
to increase hiB income as a bookseller. He 
was in partnership first with John Teulon; 
then in 1798, for a short time with N athamed 
Scarlett [q. v.], whom he left because Scar¬ 
lett published ‘The British Theatre;’ he 
carried on business by himself in the Strand 
and (from 1804) in Holborn. In conjunction 
with Teulon he began in January 1797 ‘ The 
Universalist’s Miscellany,’ a monthly periodi¬ 
cal. This brought him into connection with 
Richard Wright (1764r-1836) [q. v.], who 
converted him to his Unitarian views bv 
1802. In January 1802 the title of his 
magazine was altered to ‘The Universal 
Theological Magazine; ’ it secured the co¬ 
operation of Robert Aspland [q. v.j, and 
was continued to the end of 1806, when Asp- 
land bought -it out, and began in January 
1806 ‘ The Monthly Repository,’ 

Latterly Vidler did much propagandist 
work in connection with the Unitarian Fund 
(founded 1806), Always a bulky person, 
his corpulence became excessive, and gave 
rise to many odd adventures. He died on 
23 Aug. 1816, and was buried on 23 Aug. 
in the graveyard of the Unitarian chapel, 
Hackney. His portrait has been twice en¬ 
graved. He married (1780) a daughter of 
William Sweetinghamof Battle; she died 
on 22 Deo, 1808. His son, William Vidler 
(d. 24 March 1861), was for many years 
minister to the poor at Chapel Street, 
Oripplegate. 

Besides single sermons and tracts, Vidler 
published; 1, ‘A Sketch of the Life of Elba- 
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nan Winchester,’ 1797, 8vo. 2 . 1 Letters to 
Mr. [Andrew] Fuller on the Universal Re¬ 
storation,’ 1803, 8vo. 

[Monthly Repository, 1808 p. 688, 1816 
p, 661, 1817 pp. 1 sq. (portrait), 66 sq., 193 sq.; 
Wright's Missionary Life and Labours, 1824, 
pp. 62 sq.; Aspland’s Memoir of Robert Asp- 
land, I860, pp. 187 sq.; Christian Reformer, 
1861, p. 819 j Southern Unitarian Magazine, 
January 1888, pp. 8 sq.] A. G. 

VIEUXPONT or VIPONT (be Veteui 
Ponte), ROBERT be (d. 1228), baron of 
Westmorland, was son of William de 
Vieuxpont, who was lord of Hardingstone, 
near Northampton, in 1199, and also held 
Alston and other places in Cumberland by 
grant of William, king of Scotland, His 
mother was Matilda, who is said by Dug- 
dale to have been the daughter of Hugh de 
Morville [q. v.] of Oswaldlcirk (Baronage, i. 
348, but compare ib. p. 012) 3 she was per¬ 
haps connected with the house of Thomas 
FitzGospatric (see Monasticon, v. 870). 
Robert was of the house of Robort de 
Vieuxpont of Vieuxpont in Auge, or Eu, 
Normandy, who was sent by william the 
Conqueror to defend La Flbche in 1073 and 
was killed in the war against the Viscount 
Hubert in 1085 (Obbekio, pp. 633, 649). 
William, Robert's lather, was the brother of 
another Robert, lord of Courville and Cliail- 
loufi, near Vieuxpont, and perhaps the 
Robert de Vieuxpont who in 1168 held 
eight knights' fees of the honour of Totnes, 
Devon (Liber Niger, i. 126; Duobale makes 
this Robert the same with the Robert who 
died in 1228, which seemR unlikely). On 
16 June 1202 John ordered the seneschal of 
Normandy to give William possession of the 
lands of lxis brother Robert in Normandy 
(Rot. Norm. p. 49). 

Robert tbe younger has been supposed to 
have held some office in the treasury under 
Richard I (Foss). Like other men of rank 
at the time, he was no doubt a good man of 
business, and had many money transactions 
with the orown, accounting in 1197 for 
the ferm of the honour of Tickhill in the 
West Riding. He was with John in Nor¬ 
mandy in 1201, and paid him 20 1. and apalfrey 
to have the custody of the lands of Richard 
of Soirinton, or Sherrington, Buckingham¬ 
shire (Rot. de Oblatis,y . 106), and had cus¬ 
tody of Guy of CMtillon, afterwards count 
of St. Pol. In August 1202 he was present 
at the relief of Mirebenu, and received charge 
of several prisoners, whom he afterwards at 
the king’s order delivered to Hugh de Gurnav 
(Rot. Pat. p. 16). When Arthur (1187- 
1203) [q. v.] of Brittany was removed from 
Falaise in 1203, John committed him to Ro¬ 


bert’s custody at Rouen (Ralph Cogqeshall 
p. 143). As a toward for his services the 
king in 1202 gave him the castles of Appleby 
and Burgh, with the whole bailiwick of 
Westmoreland during pleasure, and in 
1203 by another grant gave him the above 
to hold to him and his heirs by his then wife 
thus passing over to him the barony of West- 
moroland or Appleby. He further gave him 
the castles of Bowes and Richmond, York¬ 
shire, and sold to him for a hundred marks 
the custody of the heirs, land, and widow of 
Hugh Gemegan, remitting to him a debt of 
tbe same amount (Rot. de Liberate, p. 08). 
In that year he was also bailiff of Caen and 
the Rumois, and the king by a writ addressed 
to John Marshal ordered that lie should have 
the lordBhip of Vieuxpont beforetime held 
by Robert [his uncle], then deceased (Rot. 
Pat .: Rot. de Liberate ; Stapleton). He 
had the custody of Nottingham Castle, and 
in 7 and 8 John (May 1205-May 1207) was 
custos of the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, and sheriff in 9 and 10 John (1207-9). 
From 12 to 17 John (1210-16) he was sheriff 
of Devonshire, and in 12 John (1210-11) 
was joint, and in 18 and 14 John (1211-18) 
sole, sheriff of Wiltshire (Deputy-Keeper of 
Public Records, 31st Rep. py. 279, 324, 366). 
He acted as a judge, for hues were levied 
before him in 1200, In 1208 he recoived 
the custody of tho bishopric of Durham. 
The king gave him many marks of his 
favour j be was with John at Oarrickfereus 
and Dublin in 1210, and, along with nis 
brother Ivo, is reckoned among his evil 
counsellors in the list given by Roger of 
Wendover under 1211. Ho took part in the 
war against tho Welsh, and in 1212 caused 
the young Rhys ap Maolgon to he hanged at 
Shrewsbury (Cabadoo, ed. Powel, p. 238). 
In 1213 he received livory of all the lands 
of his late father-in-law, John de Builli or 
Buisli (d. 1212), lord of the honour of Tick- 
hill, and gave the king four palfreys that he 
might have a fair at his lordship of Bawtry 
in the West Riding during four days in 
Whitsun weok (Rot, de Oblatis, p. 496). 

Vieuxpont did not join the confederate 
barons in 1214, and was among those who, 
after the confederates were received in Lon¬ 
don on 24 May 1215, were foroed by threats 
to desert the king, though he still belonged to 
his party, and was soon active in supporting 
him. He received from John the custody of 
the castle of Carlisle and of the county of 
Cumberland, held the castle of Durham, had 
grants of the lands of the insurgents, and in 
1216 was one of three lords appointed by the 
king to hold the castles and all else that be¬ 
longed to the crown in Yorkshire (Cal. Rot, 
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Pat. up. 152,163; Ro&. Wend, sub an.) In 
compliance with a summons from William 
Marshal (d. 1219) [q. v.], as regent for 
Henry III, he -joined the Earl of Chester 
at the siege of Sfountsorrel Castlo in April 
1217, and on 20 May took part in the battle 
of Lincoln. His brother lvo being on the 
side of the king's enemies, a writ was issued 
to the sheriff of Northamptonshire on the 
12 th to put Robert in possession of Harding- 
stone and the rest of Iva's lauds. He was one 
of the witnesses of the treaty of Lambeth on 
11 Sept., and is said to have been among the 
barons who, contrary to the orders of the 
government, kept possession of the castles 
and lands of the magnates of the other side 
(Matt. Pahis, Chronica Majora, iii. 88); but 
his relations with the government during 
the next few years seem to have been friendly. 
He was sheriff of Cumberland and a justice 
itinerant for Northumberland and Yorkshire 
in 1219 (Foss). A case was pending in the 
king’s court between him and the Countess 
of Eu in 1220, in which year he attended 
the second coronation of the king on 17 May 
(Royal letters, i. 112,118). He appears to 
have disobeyed the order for the surrender of 
the royal oastles, and in 1223 joined the Earl 
of Chester [see Blttnbbviel, BAinrotrH de] 
and the malcontents, hut made submission 
with the rest of the party at Northampton, 
and on 80 Deo. surrendered the castles that 
he held. He was one of the witnesses to 
the reissue of the Great Charter on 11 Feb. 
1225, was collector of the fifteenth in West¬ 
moreland and the bishopric of Carlisle, and 
had the custody of the castles of Notting¬ 
ham, Bolsover, and the Peak. In 1220 no 
was again a justice itinerant for Northum¬ 
berland and Yorkshire, and fines were levied 
before him in 1227 (Foss). He died in 1228, 
being then in debt to the crown over 1,9971. 
(Duodale, Baronage). 

He gave lands at Bockley in Wiltshire 
to the Templars (Monasticon, vi. 834), and, 
by a charter dated 24 April 1210, Beagill 
and Milbourne Grange in Westmoreland to 
the Prmmonstratensian abbey of Hepp or 
Shap in that county (ib. p. 869). His wifo 
Idonea, who was daughter of John de Builly, 
and died in 1241, confirmed a donation 
made by her father, and gave a further 
grant, to the priory of Blythe, Nottingham¬ 
shire (ib. iv. 623), granted her manor of 
Sandbeck in the West Biding to the Cis¬ 
tercian abbey of Roche (id. v. 603-4h where 
she desired to be buried, and near wnich she 
appears to have resided in widowhood, and 
founded a chantry in the New Temple, Lon¬ 
don, for tho souls of herself and her husband. 

His son John, a minor at the time of his 
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father's death, died in 1242, leaving a son, 
Robert de Vipont, who joined the party of 
Simon de Montfort ( Wykes ), and died in 
1265, being apparently slain in the battle of 
Evesham, leaving two daughters coheiresses: 
Isabella, who married Roger de Clifford [see 
under Clietokd, Robebt be], and Idonea, 
who married Roger, son of Roger de Ley- 
bourne [q. v.] 

[Stapleton's Rot. Normaun. Scaeo., Observa¬ 
tions, l. (It. Soc, Antiqq.); Dugd,lie's Baronage; 
Foss's Judges; Rot.Litt.P.it.,Rot.Litt.Glaus., 
Rot. de Oblatis, Rot. Normaun., Rot. de Libe¬ 
rate (these five ed. Hardy), Excerpt, e rot. finium, 
ed. Rol erts, Thirty-first Rep. of Dep.-Keeper of 
Records! these seven Record Publ.); Bog. Wend. 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); R. Coggeshnll, Matt. Paris's 
Ohroniea Majora, Royal Letters, Hen. Ill (all 
three Rolls Ser.)] W. H. 

VIGANI, JOHN FRANCIS (1650?- 
1712), the first professor of chemistry in the 
university of Cambridge, was horn at Verona 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He travelled in Spain, France, and Holland, 
and studied mining, metallurgy, and phar¬ 
macy in the countries he visited. It does not 
appear that he attended any regular course 
of instruction, or took the degree of doctor of 
medicine, or had any recognised qualifica¬ 
tion. In 1682 he published a small treatise, 
entitled 'Medulla Ohymiie.’ It was dedi¬ 
cated to a Dutchman, Joannes de Waal, and 
was printed and published at Danzig. Dur¬ 
ing this year he probably arrived in England, 
first settling in Newark-on-Trent. About 
1083 he took up his residence at Cambridge, 
and began to gi ve private tuition in chemistry 
and pharmacy; for apparently he had at first 
no connection with any college. In 1692 
he was invited to write a treatise on chemistry. 
He carried the preparation of it some length, 
but, unfortunatoly, it was never completed. 
By this time he had become an acknowledged 
teacher of the subject in Cambridge, and, 
though still independent of university sup¬ 
port, had acquired considerable reputation. 

His long-continued labours and success as 
a teacher were finally recognised by the 
university, for in 1708 a grace passed the 
senate for * investing with the title of pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry John Francis Vigani, a 
native of Verona, who had taught chemistry 
with reputation in Cambridge for twenty 
years previously.’ In 1705 he was lecturing 
on pharmaceutical chemistry at Queens’ Col¬ 
lege, and, if one can rely upon the contro¬ 
versial pamphlets which were called into 
existence by Dr. Bentley’s action as master 
of Trinity, it is likely that Vigani, as newly 
created professor, gave instruction in the 
laboratory which had been constructed in 
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that college by the master, much against 
the wish of the senior fellows. 

During all these years Vigani spent part 
of his time regularly in Newark. He was 
buried there in February 1712. The vacancy 
in the professorship which was occasioned by 
his death was filled in 1718 by the appoint¬ 
ment of J. Waller, B.D, 

Vigani married, about 1682, shortly after 
his arrival in England, and his wife was 
possibly a native of Newark, A daughter 
Frances was baptised there in January 
1688; another, Jane, in March 1684. His 
wife, whose name was Elizabeth, died at 
Newark at the close of 1711. 

The treatise, ‘ Medulla Ohymise,’ by which 
Vigani is remembered was originally a tiny 
volume of twenty-nine pages (Danzig, 1682). 
It was considerably enlarged, and editions 
appeared in 1683,1685,1698, and 1718-19. 
It is not, and does not profess to be, a general 
treatise, but, as the author himself explains, 
it was intended to record his own experi¬ 
ments and improvements in the preparation 
of certain compounds. It would be therefore 
unfair to judge from it of the extent of Vi- 
ani's knowledge. There is abundant evi- 
ence that he knew far more than he has set 
down in his book, and he has been com¬ 
mended by no less competent a critic than 
Stahl for his thoroughly practical skill and 
avoidance of speculation unsupported by ex¬ 
perimental proof. In fact he rather avoided 
theoretical discussions, referring those who 
felt interested in them to Boyle, while he 
himself pursued practical investigation. 
Among other things, Vigani devised amethod 
for purifying sulphate of iron from copper; 
for making ammonium sulphate; and for 
roving that to form a given salt a metallic 
ase takes always the same amount of aoid. 
He also invented a furnace of such construc¬ 
tion that it oould be easily built up or taken 
to pieces as required. 

Vigani was a man of humour and tact. In 
all the disputes in which Bentley was in¬ 
volved he acted very judiciously, steered 
clear of partisanship, and apparently was on 
good terms with both sides. He never seems 
to have mastered the English language, and, 
to judge by the specimens of his composition 
ana spelling which remain, his prelections 
must have been difficult to follow. Accord¬ 
ing to Abraham de la Pryme [q. V.], who 
attended his lectures, and who was not with¬ 
out a certain admiration for his talents, Vi¬ 
gani was a great traveller and a learned 
chemist, but a * drunken fellow.’ De la 
Pryme was probably exaggerating. In one 
of his letters vigani emphasises the benefits 
of a temperate life. 


[Acta Eruditorum, 1684 ; De la Pryme’s Diary 
(Surtoos Soc.), 1869, vol. liv.; Stahl’s Ausfuhr- 
lieho Bctrachtung. . . von den Saltzen, 1728 • 
Maffei’s Verona illustrata, parte seconda, I’m’ 
Georgi’s Allgemeines eiiropaisches , . . Biioher- 
Lexicon, 1742; Scheltcma’s Staatkundig Neder¬ 
land, 1806-6; Monk’B Life of Bentley, 1830 • 
Iloefer’sIIistoirodela Ohimio, 1842-3; Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridgo, 1862; Willis and Clark's 
Architecture of tho University of Cambridge 
1886 ; Vigani's Medulla Chymiae, 1685.1 ’ 

J. E-x. 

VIGER, DENIS BENJAMIN (1774- 
1861), Canadian statesman, bom at Mont¬ 
real on 19 Aug, 1774, was the only son of 
Denis Viger by his wife Charlotte Pdrinne, 
second daughter of Francois Pierre Oherrier, 
He was educated at St. Raphael’s (Roman 
catholic) College, Montreal, proceeding to 
the bar, where he soon became distinguished, 
He entered the assembly as member for Mont¬ 
real in 1808, and, being a cousin of Louis 
Joseph Papineau [q.v.], espoused the popular 
side. In 1809 he issued a pamphlet urging 
in the interests of Great Britain that the 
manners and institutions of tho French Cana¬ 
dians should be preserved. For this he was 
threatened with imprisonment, and in 1810 
a warrant was issued for his arrest on ac¬ 
count of his contributions to the French 
Canadian newspapor * Le Canadien,’ but it 
was not executed. From 1810 to 1814 he 
represented the county of Leinster in the 
legislature, and from 1827 to 1830 that of 
Kent. In 1828 he was deputed by tho legis¬ 
lature to proceed to England as the exponent 
of their grievances. In 1830 he became a 
member of the upper house, and was again 
sent to England to support the cause of the 
legislature and to oppose Sir James Stuart 

S q. v.], being joined by William Lyon Mac- 
Eenzie [q. v.J as representative of the as¬ 
sembly. On this occasion Viger extended 
his journey to France and Italy. 

On 4 Nov, 1838, in connection with the 
ferment of the young Canada party [see 
under Mackenzie, William Lyon], Vigor 
was arrested for treasonable articles in ‘La 
Minerve,’ and, declining to go out on bail, 
was kept nineteen months in prison. 

Li 1841, when the two Canadas were 
united, Viger entered the new parliament 
as member for Richelieu County, and in 
1845 was elected member for Trois Rivi&res. 
About 1842 ho was nominated by his party 
as speaker of tho legislative council, but 
withdrew owing to the opposition 01 Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe (afterwards 
Baron Metcalfe) [q, v.] However, when in 
1843 the liberals resigned, Viger, who appre¬ 
ciated the statesmanship of Metcalfe’s policy 
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and had supported him in his quarrel with 
ths ministiy, was sworn in as president of 
the council (12 Dec. 1848), and was vir¬ 
tually prime minister up to 2 Sept. 1844. 
The French Canadians, however, failed to 
understand his motives; a cry arose that 
he had become English, and owing to the 
general dissatisfaction, and especially to the 
opposition of the clergy, he was forced to re¬ 
sign in June 1848. On his withdrawal bom 
the ministry he was called to the upper 
house; in 1865 he retired altogether from 
public life, and on 13 Feb. 1861 died at 
Montreal. 

On 21 Nov. 1808 Viger married Marie 
Amable, daughter of Pierre Foretier. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the jesuit university of St. Jean at Ford- 
ham, New York, in 1866. There is a por¬ 
trait of Viger in Suite’s ‘Histoire des Cana¬ 
dians Franpais ’ (iv. 104). Viger Square and 
Viger Garden in Montreal are named after 
him. 

Besides the pamphlet already mentioned, 
Viger was the author of: 1. ‘Analyse d’an 
Entretien sur la Conservation des Eta- 
blissements du Bas-Oanada,’ Montreal, 1826. 
2. ‘ Considerations relatives A, la derniAre 
Revolution de la Belgique,’ Montreal, 1881. 
8 . ‘ La Orise Ministfirielle et M. D. B. Viger,' 
Kingston, 1844. 

[Quebec Morenry, 14 Feb. 1861; Bibaud's 
PauthAon Canadian, 1891; Tanguay’s Diction- 
naire G-AnAalogique des Families Canadiermes, 
vii. 466 ; Suite’s Histoire des Canadians Fran- 
qais, 1884, vol. viii. passim; Morgan’s Sketches 
of Celebrated Canadians, p. 873; Reminiscences 
of the Public Life of Sir Francis Hi neks, pp, 
123 and 133-7, 162 sqq,; Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography.] 0. A. H. 

VIGER, JACQUES (1787-1868), Cana¬ 
dian antiquary, only surviving child of 
Jacques Viger by his wife, Amaranths Pre- 
vost, was .born in Montreal on 7 May 1787, 
and educated at the college of St. Raphael. 
Denis Benjamin Viger [q. v.l was his cousin. 
Throughout the war (1812-16) he served as 
captain under Charles Michel de Salaberry 
[q. v.l and afterwards became lieutenant- 
colonel in the Canadian militia. For some 
time he was inspector of roads and bridges 
in Montreal, ana did much to improve the 
sanitary condition of the city. He was 
chosen first mayor in 1888. 

Forty years of his life were spent in col¬ 
lecting, co-ordinating, verifying, and anno¬ 
tating materials for the history of Canada, 
including rare pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, 
plans, medals, coins, portraits, ana heraldic 
arms, HiB collection is of two divisions: ‘ Ma 
Sabretache,’ of twenty-eight volumes, con¬ 


tains litsrary matter; the ‘Album’ contains 
paintings and engravings of French Canadian 
celebrities. His manuscripts were much 
consulted by Bibaud, Gameau, L’AbbA Fail- 
Ion, Martin, La Roche-Heron, Parkman, and 
other historians. Apart of Ms collection 
was printed in the ‘Proceedings’ of the 
SociAtA Historique under the care of L’AbbA 
Verreau; another part was published by 
Michel Bibaud in the ‘Bibliothfique Cana- 
dienne' aud ‘ EnclopAdie Oanadienue/ but the 
great bulk of it still remains in manuscript 
in the possession of his family at Montreal. 

Viger was founder and first president of 
the SociAtA Historique of Montreal, was re¬ 
commended for a seat in the special council 
by Lord Qosford, and enjoyed the honorary 
title of commander of the Roman order of 
St. Gregoiy. He died on 12 Dec. 1868. 

On 17 Nov. 1808 he married Marie Mar¬ 
guerite de Chapt Lacorne de St. Luc, daugh¬ 
ter of Chevalier de St. Luc. 

The chief publications of Viger are: 1. ‘ Re¬ 
lation de la Mort de Louis XVI’ (notes), 
1812. 2. ' Observations en amelioration des 
Lois des Chemins telles qu’en force dans le 
Bas-Oanada en 1886.’ 3. * Rapports sur les 
Chemins, Rues, Ruelles etPonts dela citA et 
paroisse de MontrAol, avec notes/ 1841. 
4. 'ArchAoIogie Religieuse du DiocAse de 
MontrAal,’ 1860. 6 . ‘ Souvenirs Historiques 
sur la Seigneurie de la Prairie,’ 1867. 

[Tanguay’s Dictionnaire GAnAalogique deg 
Families CanndiBnnes, vii. 466,466; Suite’s His¬ 
toire des Canndiens Franqais, viii. 101-3; Bi- 
baud’s Panthion Canadian, p. 308; Lareau’s 
Literature Oanadienne, pp, 160, 240; Mor¬ 
gan’s Bibliotheca Canadensis, p. 383; Parkman’s 
Pioneers of France in the New World, ii. 6,61.1 

T. B. B. 

VfGFUSSON, GtJDBRANDR (1828- 
1889), Icelandic scholar, born in 1828 in 
Broadfirth, Iceland, was son of Vigfus Gis- 
lason, of an old and respected Icelandic 
family, by his wife, Halldora Gisladottir. 
He was brought up by his foster-mother and 
kinswoman Kristin Vigfusdottir, to whom, 
as he th ankfully recorded in his last days, 
he owed not only that he became a man of 
letters, but almost everything. After his 
first childhood he was taken by his aunt to 
the house of a clergyman, to he prepared for 
the high school of Bessastad, and thither he 
duly went and studied, accompanying the 
school when it flitted to ReyMavtk. In 1849 
he left the school and Iceland for Copenhagen 
University, which he entered in 1860, hold¬ 
ing a bursary at Regentsen College. He 
was appointed stipendiorius under the Ama- 
Maguxan trustees, and worked in tke Araa- 
Maguxan library, It was this work that 

x2 
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made him familiar ■with every vellum and 

S copy of the classic and popular Ice- 
3 and Old Scandinavian literature, and 
gavehim the material for his fut ure researches. 
S'or fourteen years he led a lifo of research 
broken by two visits to Iceland (the last in 
1858) and tours in Norway and Germany 
of which he wrote charming accounts in a 
style that for simplicity and direct idiom is 
perhaps the most remarkable in modern Ice¬ 
landic literature. His first printed piece of 
scholarship was ‘ Timatal’ (written between 
October 1854 and April 1855), a complete 
chronology of the whole body of classic Ice¬ 
landic literature, which still holds good, un¬ 
disturbed in its conclusions save by his own 
additions and corrections. His labours as 
an editor of the Sagas began with 4 Biskopa 
Sogur,’ 1868. In 1860 followed ‘Bardar 
Saga;' and ‘Forn S6gur’ (in partnership 
with Mdbius), in 1862 the preface to Jon 
Arnason’s ‘Thjod-sogur ’ (folk-tales), in 18G4 
4 Styrbyggia Saga; ’ m 1868 he finished eight 
years’work in co-operation with Unger, and 
published the last volume of his edition of 
1 Flateyar-b<5k.’ The prefaces to these edi¬ 
tions opened a new era of Icelandic scholar¬ 
ship, the historic method and the results of 
modern philology being therein applied with 
on ultimate view to elucidating the whole his¬ 
tory of the classic Scandinavian literature. 
During these years Vigfusson’s chief friends 
were his comrade H. Larpent (the translator 
•of ‘Tartufe’), K. Dalilenborg, the well- 
known scholar, Von Maurer, Mobius, Unger, 
and his own distinguished fellow-country¬ 
man, Jon Sigurdsson. __ 

While still engaged in printing ‘Flato- 
yarbolt ’ (every word of which huge manu¬ 
script he had copied with his own hand), 
and preparing for subsequent work, he 
was approached by Sir George Webbe 
Dasent, who had been entrusted by the 
representatives of Richard Cleasby [q. v.] 
with the task of completing and printing an 
Icelandic-Englisk dictionary on which that 
scholar had been for some time engaged. 
Dasent had found himself unable to fulfil 
this obligation, and he now persuaded Vig¬ 
fusson to come to London and take up the 
work. The Oxford University Press, largely 
at the instigation of the dean of Christ 
Church, Dr. Liddell, agreed to print and 
publish the book, and, after some months in 
London, Vigfusson moved to Oxford in 1866, 
where he resided till his death, Without 
transcribers or assistants, with the help of 
his own collections of ‘Fritzner ’ then appear¬ 
ing in fasciculi, aud a miserably inadequate 
mass of materials supplied by the persons 
employed at Copenhagen by Richard Cleasby, 


Vigfusson finished the Oxford Icelandic-Eni- 
lish Dictionary in 1873. During its progress 
he had the advantage of being able to con¬ 
sult Dr. Liddell, whose practical knowledge 
of lexicography was unrivalled, and Mr. Kit. 
chin (the present Dean of Durham), who 
gave him much assistance in the English 
part of hie work. He made many and firm 
English friends, though his laborious life left 
him butli tile time unoccupied by the demands 
of tho press during these seven years. How¬ 
ever, he had found time to help Dr. John 
Carlyle, Lord Sherbrooke, and Sir Edmund 
Head in their Icelandic studies, to furnish 
Sir George Dasent with much of the material 
for his preface to 4 Burnt Njal,’ especially the 
section on Ancient Icelandic Currency, to 
enjoy the friendship of Thomas Carlyle, of 
Mr. Garth Wilkinson, of Mr. Coxe, Bodley’s 
librarian, and many living sobolars. 

In 1874-6 Vigfusson went to Copenhagen 
and to Stockholm to make transcripts for the 
Rolls Series editions of the ‘Orknoyinga 
Saga ’ and 4 iraconar Saga,’ and discovered a 
fuller text of part of the formor than had 
been before known to oxist. These appeared 
with prefaces in 1887. The next three years 
were occupied with 4 Slurlunga Saga,’ 1878, 
to which was affixed, as prolegomena, a 
complete literary history of old northern 
literature, with full account of the extant 
manuscript material, a pioco of work ho had 
long planned out and at one time hoped to 
produce as the introduction to his dictio¬ 
nary. In 1879 he brought out (in co-operation 
with the present writer, who had helped him 
in writing the prolegomena) an ‘ Icelandic 
Prose Reader.' Three years of close work with 
his friend were spent in the preparation of 
the ‘Corpus Poeliciun Boreale/ 1883, in 
which the whole body of old Scandinavian 
poetry is edited and translated, and for the 
first time chronologically arranged and dated. 
The ‘ Grimm Centenary Papers,’ 1886, may 
be considered as an appendix to the ‘ Corpus.’ 
He also wrote eeveral papers in the 1 Oxford 
Philological Society's Transactions,’ in the 
‘ Philological Society’s Transactions,’ and in 
the ' English Historical Reviow,’ on philo¬ 
logical and historical subjects. 

From 1866 to 1889 lie was almost in¬ 
cessantly occupied with his edition of the 
* Landnama-bdc ’ and other orfffinos Islandi®, 
and with the duties of his readership, for 
he had been appointed reader in Icelandic 
in the university of Oxford in 1884, a 
position created for him, He made a long 
stay at Copenhagen, working at the Arna- 
Maguxan Icelandic manuscripts. In 1886 he 
went to the Isle of Man, and published in 
the ‘ Manx Note Book ’ his readings of the 
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runic monuments there. In 1887 he went 
to the east and south coasts and visited 
Dowaton mound. In 1888 he went for a 
short visit to the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
On his return in the autumn his hitherto 
unbroken health was attacked by cancer, and 
he died on 81 Jan. 1889; he was buried on 
3 Feb. at St. Sepulchre’s cemetery, Oxford. 
He was honorary M.A. of Oxford, 1871, 
centenary Doctor of Upsala, 1877, and re¬ 
ceived the order of the Danuebrog, 1885. 
His portrait by H. M, Paget was painted in 
1888, and was subsequently collotyped. 

[Personal knowledge; Memoir in ‘ Men of the 
Time/communicated by himself, and Memoir by 
Jon ihirkelson.] F. Y. P. 

VIGHARD (d. 664), archbishop elect of 
Canterbury. [See Wiohaed,] 

VIGNE, GODFREY THOMAS (1801- 
1863), traveller, eldest son of Thomas Vigne 
of Walthamstow, Essex, was born in 1801. 
He entered Harrow school in 1817, and was 
admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 
23 Dec. 1818. lie was called to the bar in 
1824. In 1831 he travelled in the United 
States of America, visiting New York, Wash¬ 
ington, and Cincinnati, and thence proceeded 
down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. He pub¬ 
lished an account of his journey in 1832, 
entitled'Six Months in America,’London, 
3vo. In thesameyearheleftSouthamptonfor 
India, on 16 Oct., and, after passing through 
Persia, spent the next seven years in excur¬ 
sions to the regions to the north-west of 
India. In these journeys he visited Kashmir, 
Ladok, and other partB of Central Asia, be¬ 
sides travelling through Afghanistan, where 
he had several interviews with the amir, 
Dost Mohammed. He gave the results or 
his travels in 1 A Personal Narrative of a 
Visit to Gliuzni, Kabul, and Afghanistan,’ 
London, 1840,8vo, and in ‘ Travels in Kash¬ 
mir,’ London, 1842, 8vo. His books give a 
valuable view of Northern and Western India 
immediately before the establishment of the 
British supremacy. 

In 1852 and the following years Vigne 
visited the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua, and passed northwards through 
New Orleans to New York. In Nicaragua he 
encountered the filibusters and made the ac¬ 
quaintance of General Walker, of whom he 
gives a vivid sketch. He died at the Oaks, 
Woodford, Essex, on 12 July1868, while pre¬ 
paring an account of his most recent travels 
for the press. They appeared in the same year 
under the title ‘ Travels in Mexico and South 
America,’ London, 8vo. Vigne was neither 
‘a professional author nor a commissioned 


tourist.' He travelled for amusement, saw 
much, and was assisted in his observations 
by the possession of some knowledge of 
science. 

[Vigne’s Works; Gent. Mag. 1868, ii. 250; 
ITnrrow School Heg. 1801-93, p. 50 ; Records 
of Lincoln’s Inn, ii. 78.] E. I. O. 

VIGNOLES, CHARLES BLACKER 
(1793-1875), engineer, was born at Wood- 
brook, county Wexford, on 81 May 1793. 
His father, Oliarlea Henry Vignoles, a de¬ 
scendant of a Huguenot family, was an ensign 
in the 43rd or Monmouthshire regiment of 
foot. After his promotion to a Captaincy he 
was sent to the West Indies, where he was 
wounded at the storming of Pointe-4-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe, and diedinl794,having married 
in 1792 Camilla, youngest daughter of Charles 
Hutton [q. v.], who survived her husband 
only one week. 

Charles in his infancy was taken a prisoner 
of war by the French, and by way of effect¬ 
ing his release Sir Charles Grey (afterwords 
first Baron Grey do Howick) [q. v.], the com¬ 
mander of tho English forces, bestowed on 
him a commission. He was gazetted an 
ensign in the 4Srd regiment on 10 Nov. 1794, 
when eighteen months old, and was imme¬ 
diately put on half-pay. On coming to Eng¬ 
land he was placoa under the care of his 
grandfather, OharleB Hutton, who about 1807 
articled him for seven years to a proctor in 
Doctor*,’Commons, but after three y ears he left 
the proctor and commenced study at Sand¬ 
hurst. On receiving notice to join his regi¬ 
ment he went to the Peninsula and was pre¬ 
sent in the rear-guard at the battle of Vittoria 
on 21 June 1813. On the following 29 Nov. 
he was transferred as an ensign to the York- 
ohasseurs, and on 13 Jan. 1814, by the influ¬ 
ence of the Duke of Kent, he received a com¬ 
mission in the 1st or royal Scots regiment of 
foot. He was present at the repulse of the 
British forces at Bergen-op-Zoomonl4 March 
in that year. In the summer he was ordered 
to Canada, and was in the Leopard when she 
was wrecked on the island of Anticosti at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, On returning 
to England he obtained his lieutenancy on 
12 Oct, 1815, and was sent to Fort William, 
but in April 1816 went to Valenciennes as 
an extra aide-de-camp to General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. He was put on half-pay on, 
25 May 1816, but did not actually sever his 
connection with the army until 1883. 

From 1816 onwards he was engaged on 
a survey of South Carolina and the adjoin¬ 
ing states, and published ‘Observations on 
the Floridas,’ New York, 1828, with a map 
which long remained the best map of that 
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country. Returning to Europe in May 1823, 
lie was employed by tbe Messrs. Rennie in 
1825 on tbe projected railway to Brighton, 
and also undertook surveys on tbe Liverpool 
and Manchester railway. On7 Sopt. 1880, in 
conjunction with John Ericsson, be patented 
a new method of ascending steep inclines on 
railways by introducing in tbe centre of tbe 
road a third rail which was nipped by two 
horizontal rollers actuated by a lever from 
the locomotive (No, 5995). This centre-rail 
system was the same as that employed in the 
zigzag line over tho Mont Cenis Pass. 

After being occupied on the Oxford canal 
and on a branoh railway to Wigan and from 
Wigan to Preston, afterwards called the 
North Union railway, he became in 1832 
engineer-in-cliief of tho Dublin and Kingston 
railway, the first of the Irish lines, which 
was opened on 17 Dec. 1834. Ho was now 
recognised as one of the leading civil engi¬ 
neers, and the works he carried out were very 
numerous j among thorn were tho Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, andManchester railway, 
1836-40, with the longest tunnel then pro- 
jeoted in England. In this concern he held 
very numerous shares, the calls^on which in 
1840 causedhim great embarrassment. About 
this time he was consulted respecting some of 
the earliest continental lines, more especially 
the Paris and Versailles, the German Union 
railway, lines in the duchy of Brunswick, 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Hanover. 

Contemporaneously with these undertak¬ 
ings he occupied himself in studying the 
possible improvement of the railway bar then 
mostly in use, and introduced in 1837 the 
flat-footed, generally known as the Vignoles 
rail, which has on the continent nearly 
superseded every other form. In 1841 he was 
elected to fill the newly founded professor¬ 
ship of civil engineering at University Col¬ 
lege, the first inaugurated in England, and 
gave his opening lecture on 10 Nov, In 1848- 
1844 he spent six months at Stuttgart ad¬ 
vising ns to the projected railways in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg, 

During the railway mania in 1840-8 Vig¬ 
noles was engaged on a large number of 
lines. Among thsse were the East Kent 
(since callod the London, Chatham, and 
Dover), the Little North-Western (after¬ 
wards incorporated with the Midland), and 
in Ireland the Waterford and Limeriok 
and other contral lines. In 1847 he visited 
St. Petersburg, and during tbe five or six years 
following paid many visits to Russia, where 
he had a large professional staff. His chief 
work was the suspension bridge at Kieff over 
the Dnieper, the longest of its kind in the 
world. In 1863-6 he began and carried out 


the first railway in western Switzerland. He 
had, in 1854, made the first surveys of the 
Bahia and San Francisco railway in Brazil 
hut the works were not commenced until 
1857, and were completed in 1861. During 
1857-8, with Thomas Brassey as the controc- 
tor, he carried out a line through the Basque 
Provinces iu Spain. The lost important un¬ 
dertaking on which he was engaged was tho 
line from Warsaw to Terespol in 1806. He 
then retired from the active duties of his pro¬ 
fession, but was consulted by engineers on 
many important schemes. 

He took great interest in scientific matters 
generally. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society on 9 Jan. 1829 
(and served as a member of the council for 
many years), a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on 10 April 1827 and presi¬ 
dent in December 18G0, a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 7 June 1866, and was con¬ 
nected with the Royal Irish Academy and 
the Royal Institution. 

When superintending tho works of the 
Tudela and Bilbao railway in Spain he enter¬ 
tained the members of the government astro¬ 
nomical expedition observing the total solar 
eclipse of 18 July 18G0, provided a map of the 
shadow path thrown by the eclipse across the 
north-eastern part of Spain, and published 
some accompanying 1 Observations.'Ten years 
later he accompanied the government expedi¬ 
tion in the Psyche to observe the eclipse of 
22 Deo. 1870, and was wrecked in that vessel 
on the coast of Sicily. He died at Villa Amal- 
thea, Hythe, Hampshire, on 17 Nov. 1876, and 
was buried in Brompton ceuiet ory on 28 Nov. 
He married, first, on 13 July 1817, Mary 
Griffiths, who died on 17 Dec. 1834; and 
secondly, in 1849, Elizabeth, who diod on 
SO March 1880. He left four sons, Charles 
Francis Ferdinando, Henry, Hutton (a civil 
engineer), and Olinthus John (assistant-mini¬ 
ster St. Peter’s Church, Vore Street, London}. 

Vignoles wrote for the 1 Encyclopedia 
Metropolitan,’ 1817-45, and on his own 
account, the articles Cumberland, Oura^oa, 
St. Croix, Oreole, Crane, Docks, Dominica, 
Georgia, and Guadeloupe, and in conjunction 
with Dr. Bonnycastlo those on Cuba and 
Florida. 

[0. J. Vignolos’s Life of C. B. Vignoles, 1889, 
with portrait; Min. ofProo. of Instit. of Civil 
Engineers, 1876, xliii. 300-11; Monthly Notices 
of Royal Astronomical Soc. 4 Feb. 1876, PP* 
148—51; Illustr. London News, 27 Nov. 1875 
p. 543, 11 Dec. p. 581 with portrait, 5 Feb, 
1876 p. 143.] Or. C.B. 

VIGORS, NICHOLAS AYLWARD 
(1786-1840), zoologist, born at Old Laighlin 
in 1785, was sou of Nicholas Aylward Vigors 
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(1765-1828) of OldLeighlin and Bellmount, 
co. Carlow, by his first wife, Catharine, daugh¬ 
ter of Solomon Richards of Solsborough, 
Wexford. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 18 Nov. 1808, and on 
14 Nov. 1800 he was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He left Oxford without tak¬ 
ing a degree towards the close of 1809, and 

S urchased an ensigncy in the grenadier guards. 

if the diligence, however, with which he 
had pursued his classical and literary studies 
there is proof in his publication of ' An En¬ 
quiry into the Nature and Extent of Poetick 
Licence ’ (London, 1810,8vo; 2nd ad. 1818). 

He served with his regiment in the 
Peninsular war, and was severely wounded 
in the action at Barrosa, 6 March 1811. 
On his return the same year to England he 
quitted the army and resumed his studies at 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1817 and M.A. 
in 1818, He was created an honorary D.O.L, 
on 4 July 1882. 

Vigors also devoted himself to the study 
of zoology, especially birds and insects, 
forming extensive collections. These in 
1826, on the formation of the Zoological 
Society, which he assisted in establishing, 
he presented to that body. He was the first 
secretary of the society, and held the office 
till 1833. He had been elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1819, and contributed 
to their ‘ Transactions' an important paper 
' On the Natural Affinities that connect the 
Orders and Families of Birds,’ in which he 
sought to apply the quinary arrangement to 
the class Aves. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 28 Feb. 1820, and was 
also a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 
of the Geological and Historical societies, 
as wall as a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy and the Royal Institution. 

On tho death of his father in 1828 lie suc¬ 
ceeded to the family estate, and shortly after 
entered on his parliamentary career. On 
16 Dec. 1832 he was returned for the town 
of Carlow. In 1835 he was defeated, but, a 
vacancy occurring for the county of Carlow, 
Vigors was returned, hut waB unseated on 
petition. On 18 Feb. 1837 he was again 
returned for the county, of which he was 
also deputy lieutenant, and continued to re¬ 
present it till his death. He was an ad¬ 
vanced liberal, and but rarely spoke. 

He died unmarried at his house in Chester 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, on 28 Oct. 
1840, and was buried in the nave of the 
cathedral at Old Leighlin. 

Vigors was author of some forty papers, 
mostly on ornithological subjects, that ap¬ 
peared in various scientific journals between 
1825 and 1830, six being written in conjunc¬ 


tion with others. He assisted Sir "William 
Jordine [q. v.] and Prideaux John Selby 
[q. vj in their 'Illustrations of Ornithology' 
(1825-39), and wrote the section'Ornitho¬ 
logy ’ for the 1 Zoology of Captain Beechey’s 
Voyage ’ (1839), He also, with Bell and 
others, edited vols. iii. and iv. of the ‘ Zoolo¬ 
gical Journal’ (1828-35). 

[Gent. Mag, 1840, ii. 059 ; Proc. Linn. Soc. 
London, i. 108; Burke’s Landed Gentry; Brit. 
Mus. Oat. ; Roy. Soe. Cat.] B. B. W. 

VILLETTES, WILLIAM ANNE(1754- 
1808), lieutenant-general, born at Berne on 
14 June 1764, was the second son of Arthur 
Villettes. His family withdrew from France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
His father was British plenipotentiary at 
Turin, and afterwards in theHelvetic cantons. 
In later life he resided at Bath, where he 
died in 1776. Villettes, who was educated 
at a private school at Bath and at St. An¬ 
drews University, was intended for the bar, 
and kept two or three terms at Lincoln’s 
Inn. But being bent on a military life, hi3 
father gave way to his inclinations and ob¬ 
tained for him a cometcy in the 10th light 
dragoons on 19 Dec. 1776. He was promoted 
lieutenant in the regiment on 26 Dec. 1778, 
and captain on 22 Jan. 1782. On 24 Dec. 
1787 he was promoted to a majority in the 
12th light dragoons. During a portion of the 
earlier period of liiB service in the army he 
served as aide-de-camp and military secretary 
to General Sir William Pitt, commanding 
the forces in Ireland. On 30 July 1701 he 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel of the 
09th foot, and commanded that regiment 
during the siege of Toulon, where his good 
services were acknowledged by General 
Charles OTIara (1740 P-1802) [q. v.l and 
his successor, General David Dundee (1785- 
1820) jo. v.]; and later, during the defence 
of Lee Bablettes, Foron, and Fort Mulgrave, 
in command of the Neapolitan troops, he 
earned a high reputation. 

Villettes was next engaged in the conquest 
of Corsica in 1794. He commanded the 
detachments of British soldiers which landed 
from the fleet, and, in conjunction with Nel¬ 
son, then captain of the Agamemnon, he 
was entrusted with the siege of Bostia. 
Admiral Lord Hood bore testimony to Mb 
good services, and Nelson entertained a high 
opinion of him, as may be read in his letters 
which were afterwards published. On 9 May 
1794the garrison of Bastia, consisting of 4,500 
men, laid down their arms to twelve hundred 
British troops and seamen, and the four 
stands of colours taken on the occasion are 
still preserved in the museum of the Royal 
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United Service Institution at Whitehall. 
As a reward for his services Villettes was 
appointed governor of Bastia and gazetted 
colonel in the army from 21 Aug. 1795. In 
the following year he relinquished this com¬ 
mand on account of ill-health, and returned 
to England. On 80 Nov. 1700 he was ap- 
pointeaabrigadier-generalinPortugal,where 
he served with the army under Sir Charles 
Stuart (1763-1801) [q. v.] On 28 March 
1797 he was transferred from the lieutenant- 
colonolcy of the 09th foot to that of the 1st 
dragoon guards, and was shortly afterwards 
made comptroller of the household to the 
Duke of Kent. 

On 12 June 1798 he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. He served for a short 
period in Corfu in 1799, until appointed 
second in command of the troops in Malta, 
succeeding in 1801 to the chief command 
there. In the meantime he was made colonel 
of a newly raised regiment of foot from 
12 April 1799, and was appointed colonol- 
commandant of a newly raised battalion of 
the 4th king’s own on 28 March 1801. This 
battalion was disbanded on 24 May 1802. 
lie served in Malta until 1807, exhibiting 
great tact and -firmness during a Bomewhat 
troublesome period. lie raised the royal 
regiment of Malta, and was appointed its 
colonel on 7 Dec. 1804. On 80 Oct. 1806 he 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. 

He returned to England in 1807, on 7 Nov. 
of which year he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the island of Jamaica, and com¬ 
mander of the forces there, with the local 
rank of general. On 4 Jan. 1808 he was 
appointed colonel of the 04th foot. While 
on a tour of inspection in the island in July 

1808 he was seized with fever, and died, 
unmarried, on 12 July, at Union. lie was 
buried with military honours in the parish 
of Halfway Tree, near Kingston, and a 
monument was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

[Short View of tho Life and Character of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Villettes, by J. Bowdler, 1815; 
Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, by Sir 
H. Nicolas, 1846 j Gent, Mag. 1808 ii. 852, 

1809 i. 297, 301, ii. 798.] E. II. 

VILLIERS (afterwards Palmer), B AR- 

BAEA, Countbsb or Qastlemainb and 
Duchess or Cleveland (1841-1709), 
born at Westminster in the autumn of 1041, 
and baptised in St. Margaret’s Church on 
27 Nov., was thedaughterof William Villiers. 
second viscount Qrandison, who received a 
commission as colonel-general at the outset 
of the war to raise a regiment for the king, 
captured Nantwich in 1642, fought at Edge- 
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hill, and was mortally wounded at the siege 
of Bristol in July 1043. His epitaph may 
be read upon the stately white marble monu¬ 
ment in the cathedral at Oxford, and his 
handsome face was depicted by Van Dyck in 
a portrait, now in the posBeFsiou of the Duke 
of Grafton (for tho character of Qrandison 
see Clareneon'b Hist. 1820, iv. 144-51, and 
Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 784). 
Barbara’s mother was Mary (a. 1684), third 
daughter of Paul Bayning, first viscount 
Bayning. Tho scandalous story related in 
the ‘ Secret History of Charles II 1 (1690), 
that she was the daughter of Henrietta Maria 
by the Earl of St. Albans, is devoid of founda¬ 
tion. 

Barbara, who was named after her grand¬ 
mother, the wife of Sir Edward Villiers 
[q. v.], was first seen in London at the house 
of her stepfather (for her mother married 
again in 1648), Charles Villiers, second earl 
of Anglesey [see under Villieiis, Chris¬ 
topher, first earl]. There about 1066, as 
Boyer credibly relates, Bhe became the object 
of divers young gentlemen's affections ( Quern 
Anne, 1786, Append, p. 48; of. Letters of 
Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, 1829). 
On 14 April 1669, at tho church of St. Gre- 
oory-by-Paul’s, bIw gave her hand to Roger 
Palmer [q. v.], who was shortly afterwards 
created Baron Limerick and Earl of Oastle- 
maine; but he does not. appear to have been 
the father of any of her offspring. It is 
impossible to say procisoly whon the inti¬ 
macy commenced between Mrs. Palmer and 
Charles II, hut it certainly was not later 
than 28 May 1060, or the night of tho king's 
return to Whitehall. On 1 Shrove-mundny,' 
25 Feb, 1600-1 (not, as Steinmann, p. 25, and 
Sansore sav, on 1 March), was born Bar¬ 
bara’s first child, Anne, the paternity of which 
was claimed by Palmer, but was afterwards 
acknowledged by tho king (by a royal war¬ 
rant of1678), though the child was generally 
assigned to tho Earl of Chesterfield, whom, 
says Lord Dartmouth, she resembled very 
much both in face and person (Burnet, i. 
04 m.) In the following December Pepys saw 
at the privy seal office the patent creating 
Roger Palmer Earl of Oastlemaine, and re¬ 
marked upon tho limitation of the honours 
to the lady’s heirs male, ‘ the reason whereof 
every body knows ’ (Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 
151). On 13 May 1662 Catherine of Bra- 
ganza [q, v.] arrived in England, and it was 
noticed that Lady Custlemaino was out of 
fashion, for she had no bonfire before her 
door; but Pepys observes that Charles 
spent the evening with her, and that' tlieking 
and ske did send for a pair of scalos, and they 
did weigh one another ’ (Pepvs, ed. Wheatley, 
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ii, 289). As a means of freeing the young 
neen’s mind of possible delusion, Barbara 
esigned that her impending confinement 
should take place at Hampton Court during 
the honeymoon of the royal pair, and this 
intention was with, difficulty overruled by 
the king. Her second child, Charles, -was 
born early in June 1662 at her house in King 
Street, Westminster. The child's baptism 
was performed by a Romish priest by order 
of Castlemnine, who had recently become a 
papist, and the ceremony gave his lady the 
requisite pretext for leaving the earl and 
conveying all her effects and 1 all the servants 
except the porter’ to the residence of her 
uncle at Richmond (Listeb, Life erf Claren¬ 
don, iii. 208). The infant was rebaptised by 
the rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on 18 June 1662, the king and Aubrey de 
Yere, twentieth earl of Oxford [q. v.], being 
the two godfathers (of. Pepts, u. 288-9 and 
7i.: Aubrey has a story that Barbara’s cruelty 
to her eldest son when a mere child im¬ 
paired an intellect which never promised 
very well; cf. Axmniir, Wiltshire, ed. Brit¬ 
ton, 1847, p. 72 ; Letters of Lean Frideaux, 
Camden Soc. pp. 21, 48, 66). On the very 
same day (18 June) the queen was surprised 
into receiving her rival at Hampton Court, 
and Clarendon relates how the unfortunate 
lady was carried from the apartment in a 
fit on discovering the cheat. Such an ex¬ 
hibition of ill-humour seemed to the king to 
need reparation. Lady Castlemaine’s name 
was accordingly submitted to the queen 
upon a list of ladies designed for her bed¬ 
chamber. The queen promptly pricked out 
the name, and a painful contest of two 
months' duration ensued. By the end of 
August, however, Clarendon, stimulated by 
messages of cumulative urgeneyfrom Charles, 
whose ferocity in this matter is justly 
likened to that of a wild boar showing his 
tusks (see the remarkable letter preserved 
in the British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 
1286, f. 121 j cf. Stowe MS. 164, f. 161, 
succeeded in breaking down Catherine’s 
opposition. Barbara had official lodgings 
assigned to her hard by the cockpit at 
Whitehall, where her rooms thenceforth be¬ 
came a focus of intrigue against Clarendon 
(cf. Bjumstoh - , Aatohiogr. p. 266). There 
during this autumn was matured her first 
political triumph, the supersession of the old 
and tried loyalist and mend of Clarendon, 
Sir Edward Nicholas [q.v.], in the secre¬ 
taryship by Sir' Henry Bennet (afterwards 
Earl of Arlington) [q. v.l, who thus started 
in life as the mimon of the royal mistress. 
Tho pacification of the royal household 
seems to have been complete by 7 Sept. 


1662, when Pepys observed the king, queen, 
and Lady Castlemnine in a coach together, 
and ‘ hanging much upon the favourite, 
Mr. Crofts, the king’s bastard, who is 
always with her.’ The king is believed to 
have hurried on the marriage of Monmouth 
in order to withdraw him from Lady Castle¬ 
maine’s attractions. 

Liaisons were already being spoken of be¬ 
tween the CountesB of Castlemaine and Sir 
Charles Berkeley and Colonel James Hamil¬ 
ton [see Hasiiiton, Anthonx], The king 
was alleged to be 'past jealousy,’ but he 
still spent on on average four evenings a 
week at the lady’s lodgings, going ' home 
through the privy garden ail alone privately, 
ao as the very sentries take notice of it and 
speak of it,’ . ,. ‘ which,’ says Pepys, ' is a 
poor thing for a prince to do.’ In Ms first 
irritation at the squibs and pasquils cir¬ 
culated about him and the countess, Charles 
meditated an order for the closing of the 
colfee-houees, but the proposal was soon 
dropped. Eorly in 1663 the countess was 
addressed in terms of extreme adulation in 
Drydeu’s fourth poetical ‘Epistle,’ in return, 
it would appear, for the patronage she had 
extended to Mb unsuccessful first play, ‘The 
Wild Gallant’ (see Brcten, Works, ed. 
Scott, xi. 18-22). Her second son, Henry, 
was bom on 20 Sept. 1668. The king refused 
to acknowledge the child. Nevertheless that 
same Christmas Charles handed over to the 
rapacious beauty all the Christmas presents 
that he had received from the peers; and 
about the some time was announced her con¬ 
version toRoman Catholicism. ' If the church 
of Rome,’ remarked Stillingfleet, ‘ has got 
no more by her than the church of England 
has lost, the matter will not be much' 
(OiDiiixoN, ii. 676). On 26 Jan. 1664 a 
fire broke out at her lodgings, whereupon 
the king gave orders for the buildings to be 
supplied with water-pipes, buckets, ladders, 
and other appliances (JJist. MSS. Comm. 
16th Rep. App. ii. 19). On 6 Sept, in this 
year Lady Castlemaine gave birth to her 
fourth child, Charlotte, and three weeks 
later, to the wrath and indignation of Charles, 
she was rebuked as a Jane Shore wMle 
taking the air in St. James’s Pork (Purrs, 
ii. 222). A few months afterwards the 
Frenohamhassador,Comminges, wrote mock¬ 
ingly to Lionne of the perturbation of the 
Earl of Castlemaine upon arriving at court 
and finding his family unexpectedly in¬ 
creased by two strapping infants (Biimoir, 
p. 164). During tne plague year the mis¬ 
tress en litre, as she was now termed, 
migrated with tho court to Hampton Court, 
Salisbury, and Oxford; and at Merton 
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College on 28 Deo, 1065 she gave birth to 
another son (see Fitzrot, George ; Bro- 
briox, Memo) iala of Merton, 1886, p. 110). 
In February 1666 she had some rooms most 
luxuriously fitted at Hampton Court for 
her personal use (Marl. MS. 1658, f. 138); 
in the following October Horry Killigrew 
was banished the court for describing her as 
a wanton. 

Alter the marriage of 1 La Belle Stuart ’ 
to the Duke of Richmond in March 1667 
[seo Stuart or Stewart, Frances Teresa ; 
and Stuart, Charles, third Dure or 
Richmond], Barbara’s supremacy at court 
seemed more assured than ever. Louis XIV, 
who had hitherto been merely amused to 
hear the latest scandal about the ladies of 
the English court, now began to manifest 
a stronger interest in personages who, as 
he truly said, were become the most im- 
ortant in the country. The French am- 
assador, Colbert de Croisy, was accord¬ 
ingly specially commended for the attempts 
he had made to coax state secrets out of 
Lady Castlenmine. Every kind of attention 
was lavished upon the favourite, but De 
Croisy was not long in finding out that no 
dependence whatever could be placed upon 
her steady support, so completely was she 
dominated by the passion of the moment. 
In the meantime we have glimpses of her 
and the king ‘mad at hunting a poor moth 
at the Duchess of Monmouth’s ’ (13 June 
1667), or buying jewellery, and ‘making 
notes to the privy purse for money.’ But 
with these pacific scenes alternate 1 tiff's ’ 
of extravagant violonce. On 12 July she 
called the kingafool to his face, Apropos of 
the Duke of Buckingham's captivity, and 
her suspicious intimacy with Sir Harry 
Jermyn was the occasion of another quarrel, 
in the course of which she threatened that 
if the king refused to own the child she was 
expecting, she would bring it to Whitehall 
and dash its brains out (of. Coxe MSS. xlv. 
201). Eventually the king was ‘ pardoned ’ 
upon his knees for his well-founded suspicions, 
but not before the scandal (which is referred 
to in some coarse lines in Marvell’s ‘ Last 
Instructions to a Painter about the Dutch 
War,’ 1667) had obtained a wide circulation. 
The reconciliation was sealed by a gift of 
6,600 ounces of plate from the jewel-house 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1067, p. 425). At 
the end of August in this year Lady Castle- 
maine aud her faction had a largo share in 
administering the ooup de grdae to Claren¬ 
don’s influence. She had candidly expressed 
her desire to see the minister's head on a 
stake (Carte, Ormonde, ii. 276) and when 
she heard he was finally taking his leave of 


the long, it is related that she rushed out in 
her smock into her aviary, overlooking 
Whitehall, and bandied jests with the cour¬ 
tiers upon the event (Pepts ; cf. picture by 
E. M. Ward in Tate G allery). A few weeks 
after this malign influence was removed 
from her path she had the satisfaction of 
making a bishop of her otherwise undis¬ 
tinguished great-uncle, Dr. Henry Glemham 
(consecrated at St. A saph on 13 Oct. 1667). 
In February 1608 she retaliated upon the 
king for his growing weakness for actresses 
such as Moll Davis and Nell Gwyn, bv form¬ 
ing a liaison with the tragic actor Charles 
Hart [q. v.] Next month, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the city brothels by the London ap¬ 
prentices, an ingenious libol was levelled 
against her under the title ‘The Poor Whores 
Petition to the most Splendid, Illustrious, 
Serene, and Eminent Lady of Pleasure, the 
Countess of Oastlemaino .. . signed Madame 
Cresswell, Damaris Page’ (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1667-8, p. 300), followed in a 
few days’time by a burlesque answer‘given 
at our closset in King Street, die Veneris, 
24 April 1608.’ By way of a solatium, the 
king at the close of this month gave her 
Berkshire House, St. James’s. Two years 
later she disposed of the mansion, and sold 
the large garden for building plots, reserving 
only the south-west corner of the estate, on 
which, near the present Bridgewater nouse, 
was eroctod Cleveland House. The connec¬ 
tion of the duchess with this quarter of the 
town survives in Cleveland Court, Cleveland 
Square, and Cleveland Row, St. James’s. 

The change of residence was an agreeable 
diversion for the countess, as in each case 
it implied a sale for the benefit of her card- 
purse, and a refurnishing upon a scale of 
superlativo luxury at the royal expense. On 
10 Jan. 1000 she received what became an 
annual grant of 4,7004 from the post office. 
On S Aug. 1670 (not1679, as given in Dora's 
Official Baronage) she was created Baroness 
Nonsuoh of Nonsuch Park, Surroy, Countess 
of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland, 
with remainder to her first and third natural 
sons, Charles and George ‘ Palmer ’( Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1070, p. 367). The title was 
conferred in consideration of her noble de¬ 
scent and of ‘her own personal virtues’ 
(‘ et decus et pretium recti,’ remains the 
motto of the Fitzroy family). At the same 
time the king gave her the pork and palace 
of Nonsuch, near Oheam, In addition to 
money presents from the king, one amount¬ 
ing to 80,0004, and grants of plate from 
the jewel-house (ib. Dom. 1668-9, p. 89), 
she obtained shortly after this date large 
grants for a term of years from the excise 
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and customs, these increments being in addi- ed. Warton, 1797) yi. 46); and John 
tion to the income which, she obtained from Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlborough), 
the sale of offices and other favours (such as who is credited with the paternity of a 
that which she gi anted to Sir Edward third daughter, Barbara, born at Cleveland 
Hungerford (1632-1711) fa. v.] for 10,0001.) House on 10 July 1072. Buckingham, 
and the huge ‘rents’ which she exacted who had recently quarrelled with his 
from a number of place-holders, including ‘ cousin Barbara,' contrived that the king 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Marvell should surprise the handsome young guards- 
statee that Lord Berkeley paid no less than man with his ‘ open-hearted ’ mistress. 
10,000/. to ‘his landlady Cleveland’ (Works, Churohill is stated to have leapt out of the 
1776, i. 406). From 1675 she was to have window, but not to have escaped recognition 
1,000/. per annum out of the ‘ undisposed by Charles, who cried after him, ‘ I forgive 
lands’ in compensation for claims which she you, for you do it for your bread.’ There 
had upon Phceuix Pork, Dublin (D'Amos, is no doubt that shortly after this date 
County of Dublin, p. 636; Essex Papers, pp. Churohill received a present of 6,000/., with 
68-9, 70,122). Other grants were made to which he prudently purchased an annuity 
her through the agency of ‘trustees’ (Wra- from George Savile, marquis of Halifax 
tiiirsoK, Letteis, Camden Soc.i. 40, ii. 62), [q. v.](cf.F oxcroit, Halifax, ii. 160; French 
yet, large as her income from the sources Archives, Affaires Ml any. cxxxrii. f. 400; 
enumerated must have been, it seems hardly ’Wolsblet, Life of Marlborough, i. 68-9). 
commensurate with her expenditure. Her The dramatic supplement to this true story, 
jewels at the theatre one afternoon were that Churchill ‘lived to refuse his mistress 
estimated as worth40,000/. in the money of half a crown’ (related in the New Atlantis, 
that day, and in one single night at cards, 1720, i. 67, where Fortunatus is Churohill 
according to Pepys, she lost considerably and the DuchesBe de l'lnconstant the lady), 
more than half this sum. Her personal ex- was rightly described by Ourll as ‘ a piece 
penditure, including the maintenance of a of travelling scandal.’ In Pall Mall during 
coaoh-and-eiglit, was extravagant in tba ex- the same autumn the duchess commenced an 
treme; and now that she had obtained the intrigue with one of the handsomest men 
titles and‘settlements’ from the king which then in London, William Wycherley, who 
she considered to be her due, every year added dedicated to her his first play, ‘Love in a 
a new paramour to her pension list. It is Wood ’ (1672), and the outspoken gallantries 
not suprising, therefore, that Bhe should of either party in this affair furnished matter 
have Boon found herself unable to keep up for the pleasantries, not only of Pope and 
Cleveland House, or that, with a total dis- Dennis, but also of Voltaire ( Zettres aw lei 
regard for its historical associations, she Anglais, xix.; cf. WrOHEUimr, ed. W. C. 
should have dismantled and sold the con- Ward, 1888, vols. xxvii-xxx, ; Dennis, Fa- 
tents of Nonsuch (see Remembraneia,p.6].n-, miliar Letters, 1721; Macaulay, in his account 
Bbaxebt, Surrey, iv, 409; Gent. Mag. 1837, of this ‘ brazen intimacy ’ in his Essay on the 
ii. 136-44). Comio Dramatists, follows Spence, whose 

The concession of the title and appropriate aocount, if more pungent, is dearly less 
■‘settlements’ was the signal for Charles’B authentic than that of Dennis), 
emancipation from what had become a most From the close of this year (1672) Barbara’s 

distressing infatuation, and during the ensu- name ceases to appear on the list or bedcham- 
iug period of what M. Forneron calls ber women, but in compensation for this 
‘Oytherean anarchy’ the influence of the harsh application of the Test Act she received 
duchess steadily dwindled until by 1674 it several douceurs from the king, in addition 
was entirely supplanted by that of Louise to grants of aims for her three sons, Charles, 
Renfie deKeroualle rq.v.Lwhohad inAugust Henry (now acknowledged by the Mug), and 
1673 been created Duchess of Portsmouth. George Fitzroy, all of whom were to be 
In the interests of her children it was still elevated to dukedoms within the next few 
desirable for Barbara to propitiate Charles, years (all three are separately noticed under 
hut this consideration did not prevent her Pi tzbox). For her eldest son the duchess 
smiling upon a regular though ill-assorted intrigued vigorously during 1676-6 to obtain 
series of lovers. Prominent among these were the hand of the great heiress Elizabeth 
the rope-dancer Jacob Hall fa. v.j, whom she Percy [see under Siraioxna, Ohaeies, sixth 
discov8redinBartholomewxair,andtowhom Duke or Somerset]. It is true that the boy 
she granted a salary (cf. Guanoes, iv. 211 ; was already married (since 1671), hut the 
Mobley, Bartholomew Fair, p. 190) ; John duchess was sanguine that she would be 
Ellis fa, v,], afterwards under-secretory of allowed to ride roughshod over all legal 
state (cf. State Poms, i. 192; Pops, Works, obligations, as in 1071, when by fraud 
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and violence she had enticed her son's pro¬ 
mised wife out of the hands of her lawful 
guardians, and insisted upon an immediate 
marriage and transference of fortune, though 
the bride was but seven years old (for de¬ 
tails of these scandalous proceedings see 
The Case of Mrs. Mary Wood , an Infant, ap. 
Marl. MS. 6277, ff. 86 sq.; cf. Waters, 
Cheaters of Chichele, p. 486). In this instance, 
however, the Duchess of Cleveland, un¬ 
scrupulous as she was, found herself out- 
manceuvered by the Dowager Duchess of 
Northumberland [see under Percy, Al¬ 
gernon, tenth Earl]. With rogard to her 
two daughters acknowledged by the king, 
Anne and Charlotte Fitzroy, they were 
granted the precedence of duke’s daughters 

f revious to their being married, the former 
at Hampton Court on 11 Aug. 1674) to 
Thomas Lennerd, lord Dacre, afterwards 

S Earl of Sussex [see under Lennard, 
is, fourteenth Lord Daore; the 
countess died 16 Hay 1722]; the latter in 
February 1677 (three years after a formal 
act of betrothal) to Edward Henry Lee, 
earl of Lichfield [see under Lee, George 
Henry, third Eart.]. Lady Lichfield, who 
was celebrated for her ‘blameless’ beauty 
and her numerous issue, and who figures in 
St. Evremond's 1 Scone de Bassetto,’ died On 
17 Feb. 1718, aged 66. During 1674 the 
Duchess of Cleveland was repaid upwards 
of 1,2001 out of the Beeret-service money 
for the sums which she had expended upon 
‘ wedding cloathes, millenary, mercery, and 
lace’ for lier daughters. 

These family matters settled, the duchess, 
who felt that her influence at court was past 
recovery, but who had been cheered by a 
ant on 7 April 1077 of tlie etewardsbip of 
ampton Court, together with the ranger- 
ship of Bushey Park, migrated to Paris. She 
was much piqued at the neglect of the great 
ladies of the French court, but consoled her¬ 
self by an intrigue with the English am¬ 
bassador, Ralph Montagu (afterwards Duke 
of Montagu) [q. v.], to revenge herself on 
whom a uttle later on for a rapid trans¬ 
ference of affection (in the direction of her 
eldest daughter, Lady Sussex) she com¬ 
menced an animated correspondence with 
the king. Her previous intimacy with 
Montagu enabled her to reveal to Charles 
the low estimation in which the king was 
held by bis unscrupulous envoy. Montagu 
hurried back to defend himself without wait¬ 
ing for leave, only to find himself completely 
ostracised at the English court (July 1678; 
Harris, Lives, 1814, v. 872 j Burnet, ii. 
148). He was succeeded at Paris by Sun¬ 
derland, one of the most assiduous flatterers 


of the Btill powerful ex-favourite [see Sben- 
cer, Robert, second Earl]. Other recal¬ 
citrant lovers of the duchess, secretary Ellis 
for example, did not get off so easily. To¬ 
wards the close of 1377 the duchess gave 
the sum of 1,0007. to the English nuns of 
the Immaculate Conception, Rue Charenton, 
Paris, a nunnory in which she placed as pen- 
sionnaire her youngest daughter, Barbara, 
of whom the Duke of Marlborough was father. 
This young lady, who was never married, 
and who subsequently, as Sister ‘Benedicts,’ 
made her profession as a nun, became in 
1691 by the Earl of Arran the mother of 
Charles Hamilton (1691-1764) [q. v.], and 
died prioress of the nunnery of St. Nicholas 
at Pontoise on 0 May 1737 (Douglas, Peer¬ 
age of Scotland, ed. Wood, 1813, i. 720 n.) 
A few months before the death of Charles IE 
(of. Evelyn, Diary, 4 Feb. 1086) theDucheBS 
of Cleveland would appear to have returned 
to England, and Chari ob on his deathbed 
asked his brolhor to be kind to her. A 
little before this date, while living in Arling¬ 
ton Street, Piccadilly, she would seem to 
have commenced a liaison with tho actor 
Cardonnell Goodman [q.v.] Goodman had 
in November 1084 been convicted of a con¬ 
spiracy to poison two of the duchess’s sons 
(Luttbdll, i. 822), but he was now so zealous 
in her service that ho would not allow the 
curtain to ascend before ‘ his duchess ’ had 
entered Imr box; and by him, it appears, ‘the 
gratious lady’ in March 1686 had a son, 
1 which the town has cliristainod Goodman 
Cleveland ’ (Peregrine Bertie t o the Countess 
of Rutland, ap. Rutland, Papers, ii. 107). 
The Earl of Costlomaino died on 21 July 1706, 
nnd four months later the widow married, at 
St. Jaines’s, "Westminster, Major-general Ro¬ 
bert Feilding [q. v.] A comical account of 
the courtship is givon in a letter from Lady 
Wentworth to her son ( Wentworth Papers, 
p. 60). Their married life was brief and 
stormy. On 24 July 1706 Feilding was com¬ 
mitted for a brief period to Newgate by an 
order of Justice Holt for threatening and 
maltreating his‘wife’ (see A Faithful Ac¬ 
count of Feilding's Examination, Brit. Mus. 
1861, o. 38). Fortunately for the duchess, 
a previous wifo of ‘ Beau ’ Feilding's was 
roved to be in existence, and on 28 May 
707 the nullity of her second marriage was 
pronounced at Doctors’ Commons. The inde¬ 
cency of some of tho lettors put into court 
os evidence by the duchess is notoworthy in 
connection with anecdotes of the lady's de¬ 
pravity (see Cases of Divorce: The Trial of 
R. Feilding, 1776, 4fco j of. Stowe MS. 1056, 
and art. Ellis, John). The remaining years 
of her life were spent at Chiswick, where 
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she found shelter for the illegitimate eon of 
her daughter Barbara, and waere ‘ Walpole 
House 1 is traditionally associated with her 
residence. In July 1709 she fell ill of a 
dropsy, which * swelled her gradually to a 
monstrous bulk’ (Boi ek), and she died at 
Chiswick on Sunday, 9 Oct. 1709. Four 
days later she was buried in Chiswick parish 
church, her pallbearers including Jam es, duke 
of Ormonde, James, duke of Hamilton, Al¬ 
gernon, earl of Essex, and Henry, earl of 
Grantham. No monument was erected. 

By her will, dated 11 Aug. 1709, and 
proved the day after her death, the duchess 
appointed her second son, the Duke of Graf¬ 
ton, her residuary legatee. Greedy and 
ravenous as her whole life had been, her 
extravagance was more than commensurate 
with her avarice, and she seems to have hod 
little to leave beyond her personal effects and 
the park of Nonsuch (cf. Gent. Mag. 1887, 
ii. 144). The title passed to her eldest Bon 
Charles, first duke of Cleveland, who settled 
in 1722 at Cleveland House, St. James’s 
Square (Dasent, Hist. pp. 101 sq.) 

All her contemporaries agree that Barbara 
Villiers was possessed of great beauty, both 
in face and form (she was, says Oldmixon, 
at once the fairest and the lewdest of the 
royal concubines); she was twitted in her 
early years for her ' black eyes' and plump 
‘ baby-face,’ but after her first triumphs she 
affected the pose of the jealous termagant 
withtheresult that it become almost habitual 
to her. She hod dark auburn hair and blue 
eyes, and looked equally irresistible whether 
in ‘full panoply’ or in the lighter costumes 
which Pepys describes as especially becoming 
to her. There are at least five distinct full- 
length portraits of the Duchess of Cleveland 
either by, after, or in the school of Sir Pster 
Lely, and of these several replicas exist. 
The beautiful Lely at Ilinchinbroke (1068), 
a present to the first Earl of Sandwich, was 
described by Pepys as ‘ a most blessed pic¬ 
ture,’ and * one I must have a copy of; ’ hut he 
had eventually to content himself with some 
engravings from Faithorne’s shop {Diary, ii. 
368, iv. 179). The portrait now at Bretby, 
in which she is represented dressed in grey 
and seated on a throne, has been engraved by 
Williams and by Cooper; and the print, 
slightly modified, has also done duty as the 
Empress-queen Maria Theresa. The full- 
length of the duchess as Mary Magdalen at 
Panshanger has been modified in the etchings 
made by Enghels (1667) and others. Of 
the three-quarter-lengths by or after Lely 
the finest are at Hampton Court (as Bellona, 
many engravings), at Dilchley (in mourning 
for Castlomaine—a replica in National Por- 
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trait Gallery), at Savemalce (as Saint Cathe¬ 
rine of Alexandria—Teplicasat Oakley Grove 
and in the National Portrait Gallery), at 
Dorney Court (as St. Barbara), at Holker 
Hall, at Combe Abbey, and the two at Al- 
tborp. Half-lengtbe after Lely are at Hat¬ 
field (on a stone parapet in a yellow-brown 
dress),Belbus (co.Essex), MiddletonPark (in a 
hamedhead-dress),andslsewhere. Thebeau- 
tiful half-length by William WissingJ)q. v.] 
has been engTaved by R. Williams (this por¬ 
trait is selected for reproduction in 1 Twelve 
Bad Women/ ed. Vincent, p. 99, aud it is 
probably tbe one which does most justice to 
the lady’s charms). Among the portraits 
of the duchess by Gascar are a flno three- 
quarter-length at Belhus, sitting on a carved 
sofa with her daughter Barbara in her lap 
(mezzotint, in British Museum), and a half 
length at Lee Priory. A portrait of the 
duchess as ths Madonna is mentioned by 
Walpole {Anted.. 1786, iii. 133), and by 
Granger, who says that the original was at 
Dalkeith House, and that a replica was sent 
to a convent in France (iv. 161); and one 
of her as Iphigenia, (with Charles II as 
Cymon) is described by Mason {Memoir 
of Gray, 1776, p. 307). She was specially 
fond of posing as a saint or as a mourner; 
the portrait of her in weeds at the National 
Portrait Gallery was for many years sup¬ 
posed to represent Rachel, lady Russell. 
Miniatures and crayon portraits, some of the 
latter by Faithorne, are numerous. A very 
long, though by no means complete, list of 
the Cleveland portraits is given in Btein- 
maun’s ‘Memoir’(pp, 288-62), 

The British Museum print-room has three 
interesting engravings by Sherwin, one of 
which, a three-quarter-length (no painter's 
name), in pastoral dress, with a shepherdess's 
crook, probably suggested to Pope his de¬ 
scription of the duchess: ‘here in ermined 
pride, And there Pastorn by a fountain’s 
sido’ {Mor. JSpist. ii. 8). Granger enume¬ 
rates fifteen engraved portraits of theDuchess 
of Cleveland {Biogr. Hist. 1776, iv. 160), and 
Steinmann just over twice that number {Me¬ 
moir, pp. 260-1); twenty-three are enume¬ 
rated in the ‘Catalogue of the Sutherland 
Collection ’ (now at Oxford), 1837, i. 216. 

[The career of Barbara Villiers has been out¬ 
lined with painstaking care by G. S. Steinmann 
in hie roconditu Memoir of Barbara, DuchebB of 
Cleveland (privately printed 1871, andAddenda 
1874) ; but much work upon the dark corners of 
her careor and the secret influence that she 
exercised awaits tbe historian of the reign of 
Charles H. Of very slight value is tbe con¬ 
temporary Memoirs of the Life of Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland, Divorc'd Wife of Hand- 
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some Fielding . . . with an account of her birth 
and parentage, her familiarity with Charles II, 
and the children she had by him, with other 
very Memorable and Curious Passages, London, 
1709; but remarkable in their way are the 
numerous squibs and satires which _ circulated 
during her lifetime, the most offensive, though 
veracious, libels about the duchess and her 
paramours. Among these are: The Gracious 
Answer of the Countess of Castlemaine to the 
Poor Whores Petition, 1688, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) ; 
A Dialogue between the D. of C. and the 
Dfuchess] of Portsmouth] at their meeting in 
Paris with the Ghost of Jane Shore [1689, So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries’ Catalogue, No. 591]; Two 
Satirical Ballads, The Duchess of C—'s Memorial 
with General Fielding’s Answer, 1707 (Brit. 
Mus.) At Cologne in 1676 appeared anony¬ 
mously [but by G. de Bremond] a novelette 
called 1 HattigA ou La Belle Torque, qui contient 
ses amours avec le roi Tamaran' (Amsterdam, 
1680, 12mo, and in English, 1879-80, Brit. 
Mus.); a ‘clef’ to this curious work is de¬ 
scribed by Nodier in his MAlanges d’une petite 
Bibliothique, p. 96, from which it appears that 
Hattige is Barbara, Tamaran Ohartos II, and 
Rajep Churchill (cf. Barbier's Diet des Ouvrages 
Anonymes, 1874, v. 607). See also Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, s.v. ‘Cleveland;’ G. E. C[okayne]'s 
Complete Peerage; Our Old Nobility, 1879, the 
‘Fitzroys; ’ Pepys’s Diary, ed. Wheatley, passim; 
Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 269, 289, 284, 
322,367,444,448, iii. 19; Hamilton’s Grammont, 
ed. Vizetelly, passim; Luttrell's Brief Hist. Eola¬ 
tion, passim; Dangeau’s Journal, 1868-9, i, 268; 
Clarendon’s Continuation, vol. i. ad fln.; Burnot’s 
Own Time, ed. Airy, pp. 188 287, 474, 478; 

Secret History of Charles II, i. 447; Wood’s 
Life and Times, ed. Clark, 1894, passim; 
Marvell’s Poems and Satires, ed. Aitken, 1892, 
ii. 192-3; Poems on Affairs of State, 1708 ii. 
189, 1707 iv. 388 et al.; Rochester's Works, 
1714, pp. 146 sq.; Bagford Ballads, i. 78, ii. 
646; Cal. Treasury Papers, i. 260 sq.; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1660-9, 1670 p. 367, 1671 
p. 271, and 1672 pp. 34-6, 161; Reresby’s 
Diary, p. 63; Dalrymplo's Appendices, i, 94, 
168; Manlsy's Adventures of Rivella, 1714, pp. 
31-40, and New Atlantis, 1720, i. passim; 
Akerman’s Secret Services of Charles II and 
James II, pp, 87, 91, 96-9, 126, 208, Savilo 
Correspondence, and Bramston’s Autobiogr. (all 
three in Camden Society); Macpherson’s Original 
Papers, i. 132; Tatler, No, 60 (by Swift, where 
TiUaria is the duchess and Orlando Feilding), 
and No. 61; Pope’s Works; Swift's Works, ed. 
Scott, xii. 205, 220; Howell’s Stats Trials, xiv. 
1327 sq.; Masson's Life of Milton, vi.passim; 
Antiquarian Repertory, 1807, i. 74; Strickland’s 
Queens, v. 493, 526-70; Jameson’s Beauties of 
the Court of Charles II; Jesse’s Memoirs, 1888- 
1760, ii. 260 sq., and Stuarts, vols. iii. iv. 
passim; Jusseraud's French Ambassador at the 
Court of Charles II, 1S92; Forneron’s Louise 
de Keroualle; Bullion's Henrietta Anne de 


France, 1866, pp. 122 sq.; Cunningham's Nell 
Gwyn, 1892, lvi-lviii, 71, 133 sq.; Christie’s 
Life of Shaftesbury, 1871, i. 238, 311, ii. loo • 
Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. p, lij' 
156, ii. 181, v. 70, viii. 488; Phillimore’s Hist! 
Coll, relat. to Ohiswick, 1897, pp. 41, 172 - 
Lysons’s Environs, ii. 210, iv. 486; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London, i. 62, 166, 421, ii. 
448, 468, iii. 508; Law’s Hampton Court, ii! 
221-48, iii. 181, 206?:.; Notes and Queries', 
2ndser. ii. 463, iii. 185, 4th ser. v. 401, vii. OS- 
Woodbum’s Portr. of Illustr. Charact.; J. c! 
Smith’s Brit. Mezzotinto Portr. pp. 26, 27,110 
236, 261, 625, 1308, 1369, 1394, 1561, 1698 
1663; Addit. MSS, 21605 ff. 32-9 (letters to 
CharleBlI, 1674-83), 21406 f. 41; Stowe MSS. 
210, and 1065 f. 16 (the visit to St. Paul's); 
Lausd. MS. 1236, f. 121; Ashm. MSS. in Bod¬ 
leian, 837 f. 214, 838 f. 113 ; Bawl, MS. 376, ff. 
71 sq.] T. S. 

VILLIERS, CHARLES PELHAM 
(1802-1898), statesman, born on 3 Jan. 
1802 in Upper Grosvenor Street, London, was 
third eon of George Villiors (1769-1827), 
by Ms wife, Theresa Parker (d. 1866), only 
daughter of John, first baron Boringdon [see 
under Parker, J oiin, second Baeon Borito- 
dost and first Eabl. Mobley]. Thomas 
Villiers, first earl of Clarendon" 'q. v.], was 
his grandfather. While Charles Pelham 
was still a youth, hie parents took up their 
residence at Old Kent House, ICnightsbridge, 
which was so commodious that it accom¬ 
modated with ease the families of George 
Villiers and his brother-in-law, the second 
Baron Boringdon. Canning, then at the 
height of his fame, was a frequent visitor 
at Kent House, and young Villiers first 
had his mind turned to politics hy listening 
to the conversations of the brilliant states¬ 
man with his father and uncle; he conse¬ 
quently began to frequent the galleries of the 
houses of parliament. At that period he and 
Ms elder brothers, George William Frederick 
Villiers (afterwards fourth Earl of Claren¬ 
don) [q. v.], and Thomas Hyde Villiers 
’ 5 . v.j, attended a school at Kensington 
:ept by Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.] Later 
on Villiers was sent to the East India Col¬ 
lege at Haileybury, where he attended lec¬ 
tures given by Sir James Mackintosh [q. v.] 
and Thomas Robert Malthus [q. v.l His 
health not promising to endure the Indian 
climate, Vuliers was sent to Cambridge, 
and entered as a gentleman commoner at 
St. John’s College. Villiers first took part 
in a state pageant as a royal page at the 
coronation of George IV in 1820. At the 
university ho became acquainted with 
Thomas Bahington (afterwards Lord) Mac¬ 
aulay, Viscount Howick (afterwards third 
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Bail Grey), Edward Strutt (afterwards 
Lord Belper), Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
and Charles Austin. In 1824 Villiers gra¬ 
duated B.A., and in 1827 proceeded M.A. • 
On leaving Cambridge Villiers toolr up 
his residence in London, and entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. He attended the 
lectures of McCulloch, and is referred to by 
J, S. Mill in his 'Autobiography' as among 
the visitors from the inns of court who 
’ in 1826 took part in the weekly 

E d debates at a discussion forum in 
eery Lane, where the battle on the 
• population ’ question was fought out be¬ 
tween the political economists and the fol¬ 
lowers of Robert Dale Owen. At that time 
Villiers made the acquaintance of Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill, and became asso¬ 
ciated with the school of thinkers known as 
* Benthamites,’ whose headquarters were at 
the house of Sir 'William Molesworth (then 
editing the ‘ Westminster Review’). Chief 
among them were George Grots, Joseph 
Hume, Perronet Thompson, Charles Buller, 
J. S. Mill, Lytton Bulwer, J. A. Roebuck, 
and Mr. Temple Leader (who alone survives). 
Encouraged by suoh men and anxious to 
take service under Canning and Huskisson, 
Villiers attempted to enterparliament at the 
general election in 1828. In the summer of 
that year he accompanied his second brother, 
Thomas Hyde, into Yorkshire, and, while 
the elder brother won a seat at Hedon, 
Charles Villiers made a desperate hut un¬ 
successful fight for the represeutation of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

In 1827 Villiers was called to the bar 
by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and wont 
the western circuit, which included Wales. 
In 1830 he was appointed secretary to 
the master of the rolls, and in 1832, when 
the royal commission for inquiring into 
the administration of the poor law was 
constituted, he was nominated an assistant 
commissioner, and spent several months in¬ 
vestigating the subject in the parishes of 
the midland and western counties. The ex¬ 
perience ho then gained stood him in good 
stead when, many years later, he became 
president of the poor-law board, Through 
the influence of the master of the rolls, Vil- 
Uers in 1833 received an appointment as 
examiner of witnesses in the court of ohan- 
cery, a post that he retained until 1862, 
when he became iudge-advocate-general. 

At the dose of 1834 Villiers was invited 
to stand for Wolverhampton at the ap¬ 
proaching election, and onI6 Deo. he issued 
his address to the electors. In it he pledged 
himself to oppose all restrictions upon trade 
and monopolies of every kind, and announced 


himself ‘a decided advocate for triennial 
parliaments and vote by ballot.' After a 
three weeks’ contest he was returned on 
10 Jan. 1836 in company with Thomas 
Thornely, a Liverpool merchant, and from 
that day until his death he remained member 
for Wolverhampton, although by the Redis- 
tributionof SeatsActofl886hisconstituency 
was reduced to one-third of the old parlia¬ 
mentary borough. 

Parliament opened on 19 Feb., and Vil¬ 
liers took his seat below the gangway on 
the opposition benches. After the resigna¬ 
tion of Sir Robert Peel and tho formation of 
Lord Melbourne’s second ministry he con¬ 
tinued to sit below the gangway, though 
no longer in opposition, and to associate 
with the group known as ‘Utilitarians.’ 
Villiers made his maiden speech on 1 June 
1836, in connection with a demand from 
Wolverhampton for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the military in firing upon the 
eople at an election that had been held on 
7 May for the county of Stafford. As a re¬ 
sult of the appeal to the home secretoiy, 
Lord John RubsbII, an inquiry was held and 
the military were declared ‘to have acted 
with exemplary propriety, forbearance, and 
discipline.’ 

Owing to the abundant harvest of 1886, 
wheat fell to an average of S9s. 4 d. a quarter, 
and the farmera found that abundance had 
brought them face to face with ruin owing 
to the extraordinary fall in the price of grain. 
An inquiry by a committee of the House of 
Commons was ordered to be held, hut, owing 
to the advanced period of the session, the 
committee did not sit till the next year. 
Villiers, however, took the opportunity of a 
dinner being given to Thornely and himself 
by their constituents at Wolverhampton on 
26 Jan. 1838 to sketch out the general line 
of liberal policy that ha had laid down for 
himself, especially emphasising the necessity 
for free trade, legal reform, and a more 
sympathetic policy towards Ireland. 

In February 1836 the committee on agri¬ 
cultural distress was appointed, and, after 
sitting for four months, admitted their in¬ 
ability to suggest means to prevent the re¬ 
currence of evil times under the existing 
law, and rose without making a report. The 
low price of food, however, caused the people 
at large scarcely to feel the infliction of the 
corn law, and it was not until after the harvest 
of 1886, when there was a considerable rise 
in the price of corn, emphasised by a pres¬ 
sure on the money market and the failure of 
certain banks, that the uncertainty of the 
temporary prosperity was made manifest. 
The small knot of free-trade members, headed 
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by Villiei'S, determined to wait no longer 
before taking tka sense of the Honse of 
Commons upon the eontinuanee of the corn 
law. ‘William. Clay (afterwards Sir W. 
Clay, hart.), who represented the Tower 
Hamlets, was entrusted with the duty of 
bringing the question before the house, and 
on 10 March 1837 he presented several pe¬ 
titions against the corn law, and moved the 
adoption of a fixed duty of 10s. a quarter on 
the importation, of foreign wheat. Villiers 
seconded the motion in a speech in which he 
contended that, while England's prosperity 
was due to the excess of production over 
consumption, the tendency of the corn law 
was to limit production. The motion was 
defeated by 223 to 89. Villiers’s speech is 
interesting from the point of time at which it 
was delivered. The Anti-Cornlaw League 
had not then been founded. Four years nad 
to pass before Oobden entered parliament, 
and it was more than six years before Bright 
becamomember for Durham, while Gladstono 
was actually among those who voted against 
the motion, and for many years continued to 
Oppose the repeal of the corn law. 

In the autumn of 1837 a general election 
took place. At Wolverhampton there was 
a fair stand-up fight between the free-traders 
and the protectionists. Villiers pledged 
himself on the hustings, if elected, to move 
in tko House of Commons for a total repeal 
of the corn law. The polling was decisive. 
Villiers and Thornely polled over a thousand 
votes, beating the conservative by more than 
four hundred. 

On 15 Maroh. 1838 Villiers moved the first 
of his annual motions: 1 That the house re¬ 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
house for the purpose of taking into con¬ 
sideration the act 9 George IV, c. 00, re¬ 
lating to the importation of corn.’ He de¬ 
clared that if the house would resolve itself 
into a committee he would move for the re- 
eol of the duties on corn. lie traced the 
epressed state of most of our manufactures 
to the loss of foreign markets in consequeuco 
of the neglect of our commercial interests by 
the ministers, who preferred to maintain tho 
com law. He urged that commercial liberty 
was as essential to the wellbeing of the 
country as civil and religious liberty. The 
motion was defeated by 300 to 95 votB3, 

In July 1838 Lord Fitzwilliam presented 
a petition from Glasgow praying for the re¬ 
peal of the corn law. In the debate that 
ensued Lord Melbourne declared that tho 
government would not take a decided part 
in the question (which he admitted to be ‘ an 
open one') till it was certain that the ma¬ 
jority of the people favoured the idea of a 


change. The free-traders accepted this state¬ 
ment as a challenge to the people to com¬ 
mence agitation, by which, they were re¬ 
minded, they had alone obtained catholio 
emancipation and parliamentary reform, Be¬ 
fore the close of the year the association 
(afterwards converted into the Anti-Oom- 
law League) was founded at Manchester 
and had commenced to raise funds. So 
successful was the movement that a publio 
dinner, at which eight hundred gentlemen 
were present, was given by the association on 
22 Jan. 1839 to Villiers and the members 
who had supported his motion in the pre¬ 
vious year. Ho was then hailed as the par¬ 
liamentary leader of the contest; and on 
19 Feb. 1839 he moved in the House of 
Commons that certain gentlemen should be 
heard at the bar of tho house in support of 
their petition against tho corn law. Villiers 
confined himself to setting forth the grave 
depression of home and foreign trade, and 
urged the necessity of an inquiry into the 
allegations of tho delegates of the associa¬ 
tion as to the injurious operations of the 
corn law. The motion was defeated by 
861 to 172 votes, but, according to a com¬ 
petent observer of that day (Taylob, Life and 
Times of Sir Robert Peel, iii. 82), Villiers’s 
speech was not lost; the protectionist land¬ 
lords began to believe m tho possibility 
of their monopoly being endangered. They 
had previously rogarded Villiers’s motions 
much in the same light os Grote’s annual 
motion on the ballot—a matter that was 
to give rise to a long debato, and to he 
defeated by a large majority, and then to he 
laid aside for tho rest of the session. But 
Villiers wae so earnest and advanced such 
an array of facts, and so clearly traced the 
direct and incidental injury produced by the 
corn law to tho manufacturers, the traders, 
and the working classos, that the landlords 
became seriously alarmed. Deferring to 
Villiers’s speech, Miss Martinoau says ( His¬ 
tory of the Thirty Years’ Peace, vol. ii. ck. 
xiv. p. 4.06): * Villiers’s speooh was a state¬ 
ment of singular force and clearness. On 
that night he assumed his post undisputed as 
tke.kead authority in the legislature on the 
subject of the corn low.’ Oobden, who was 
present as ‘ a stronger ’ in the House of Com¬ 
mons, was so impressed by the opposition 
olTored by the monopolists that he deter¬ 
mined that he would thenceforth commence 
to agitate, and never cease until the public 
should be apprised of the character of the 
corn law and the difficulty of repealing it, 
On 12 March 18S9 Villiers moved his second 
annual motion for the repeal of the corn law, 
pointing out that the many applications 
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made to parliament by the agricultural inte¬ 
rest for relief subsequent to tlis passing of 
the corn law were sufficient proof that the 
law had failed in its object. The increased 
interest taken by the country at large was 
shown by the debate extending over five 
nights, when the motion was rejected by 
842 to 195 votes. In the House of Lords 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s motion condemning the 
corn law was defeated by 224 to 24 votes. 

To these adverse votes the corn-law repealers 
retorted by founding the League of Anti- 
Cornlaw Associations and publishing the 
1 Anti-Comlaw Circular,’ and by despatching 
their lecturers through thelength ana breadth 
of the land. In that year James "Wilson 
published ‘ The Influences of the Corn Laws,’ 
which attracted Villiers’s notice, and fur¬ 
nished him with some of his most telling 
arguments when he brought forward the 
question of the corn law in his third annual 
motion on 1 April 1840. On that occasion 
the opposition offered to Villiers'e motion 
woe so violent that no decision upon it was 
taken. Petitions hearing a million and a 
quarter signatures had been presented by 
Villiers against the corn law on introducing 
his motion. Fresh petitions Bignedby another 
quarter of a million people were presentod by 
Villiers on 26 May, whan he renewed lus 
motion. But the uproar was so great that 
the repealers failed to obtain a hearing, and 
a division was taken showing 300 against 
and 177 for the motion. In 1840 Villiers 
consulted James Beacon Eume [q. v.], who 
had just retired from official lire, as to the 
best means of forcing the facts upon the 
minds of the government. Hume recom¬ 
mended Villiers to move for a select com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the import duties, 
lie did so, and was refused. But on Joseph 
Hume [q. v.j, the veteran member for Mont¬ 
rose, appealing to the government, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed. Villiers presided at 
three-fourths of the meetings, and largely 
conducted the examination of the witnesses 
(comprising John MacGregor (1797-1857) 

[a. v.j, secretary of the board of trade: J. D. 
Hume; George Richardson Porter [q. v.j, head 
of the statistical department of the hoard of 
trade; and sixteen eminent merchants and 
manufacturers). The report was published on 
6 Aug. 1840, and was at once reprinted and 
circulated broadcast by the Anti-Cornlaw 
League. The council of the league declared 
their entire case might be decided by the 
evidence in the report itself. On 15 April 
1841, at a meeting at the Manchester corn 
exchange of nearly two thousand delegates 
from the principal towns of the kingdom, 
Villiers gave a direct impetus to a move- 
voi xx. 
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ment among ministers of religion to agitate 
for the repeal of the corn law, and within 
a few months the bread tax was being de¬ 
nounced from more than a thousand pulpits 
and platforms. In 1841 Villiers was pre¬ 
cluded from bringing on his annual motion 
for repeal in consequence of Lord John 
Bussell giving notice of a motion in terms 
identical with those which in former years 
had brought down on Villiers the ridicule 
and wrath of the protectionists. But the 
decision of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet to at¬ 
tempt to remove the deficits that annually 
faced them by lessening the duties on com, 
sugar, and timber did not save the govern¬ 
ment from defeat. Lord John Bussell stated 
that he intended to propose a fixed duty of 
8 s. a quarter, while Sir Robert Peel declared 
in favour of a eliding scale. The govern¬ 
ment were beaten, and a general election re¬ 
turned the tories to power. Cobdentook his 
seat in parliament, and at once thanked Vil¬ 
liers, ( the hon. member for "Wolverhampton, 
for whose great and incessant services I, in 
common with millions of my fellow-country¬ 
men, feel grateful.’ Sir Bobert Peel formed 
his ministry in September, and prorogued 
parliament in October without heeding the 
appeal of the free-traders for immediate re¬ 
lief. In February 1842 Sir Bobert Peel in¬ 
troduced his sliding scale, which O’Connell 
described as ‘ sliding from everything honest,’ 
Lord John Bussell opposed the measure, and 
was defeated by 123 votes. Villiers then 
moved on 18 Feb. ‘ that the com law do now 
cease and determine.’ A five nights’ debate 
followed, when the motion was rejected by 
898 against 90. On 18 April Villiers spoke 
against the imposition of the property and 
income tax, urging that it would deepen the 
distress in tho country by causing a diminu¬ 
tion in the rate of wages. The next year 
(1848) found Villiers more than ever en¬ 
gaged in the work of the league. In the 
spring of that year the league removed 
its headquarters to London, and engaged 
Oovent Garden Theatre for ite weekly meet¬ 
ings, at which Villiers frequently attended, 
The chief debate of the session was on Vil¬ 
liers’s motion for total and immediate repeal. 
After five nights’ debate VillierB’s motion 
was defeated by 881 against 125. Villiers 
declared that the farmers were rapidly learn¬ 
ing that the artificial enhancement of the 
value of land could not benefit any but the 
owners of the land; and this contention was 
justified soon afterwards at a meeting held 
at Colchester (one of the most formidable 
strongholds of protection), when Villiers 
completely won over the fanners, who had 
attended at the invitation of Sir J. Tyrrell, 
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a prominent landlord, and the free-traders 
were left in possession of the field. In the 
autumn the league decided to raise a fund of 
100,000/. At Manchester forty manufac¬ 
turers subscribed at one meeting sums vary¬ 
ing from 100/. to 600/. each, In J uly Bright 
entered parliament,and in Octoberthe league 
secured the election of James Pattison for the 
city of London, to the exclusion of the repre¬ 
sentative of the house of Baring, At Covent 
Garden Theatre, which was filled to overflow¬ 
ing each week, Villiers was one of the most 
popular speakers, alternating his logical argu¬ 
ments against the corn law with humorous 
and mirthful descriptions of the fallacies 
advanced by the monopoliste. On 26 June 
1844 Villiers brought forward his annual 
motion for repeal in a novel shape. lie pro¬ 
posed a series of resolutions to the following 
effect: ‘ That the people of this country are 
rapidly increasing in number. . . . That a 
large proportion are insufficiently provided 
yrith the first necessaries of life. That a 
corp law is in force which restricts the 
supply of food, and thereby lessons its abun¬ 
dance. That any such restriction is inde¬ 
fensible in principle, injurious in operation, 
and ought to be abolished.’ The division, 
taken al'tor two nights’ dobate, showed that 
the hostile majority had decreased from 303 
in 1842 to 206, the numbers being 328 
Against Villiers’s motion and 124 in its 
favour. Villiers alluded at Covout Garden 
Theatre to this falling off in the opposition 
as showing the influence of public opiuion, 
and as meaning that the electors wore be¬ 
coming convinced that the corn law was an 
atrocious low and ought to he abolished. 
This appears to havo been a true estimate of 
facts, for at the beginning of 1846 Lord John 
Bussell staled his conviction ‘that protec¬ 
tion was not the support but tbe btino of 
agriculture;' and on Villiers bringing on his 
annual motion for the last time on 10 June 
1846, Lord John Bussell said that he saw 
‘the fall of the corn law signified not only 
by the ability of the attacks made upon it, 
but also by the manner in which it is de¬ 
fended in this house; 1 and Sir J antes Graham, 
on behalf of the government, could ouly ad¬ 
vance that the motion was too precipitate. 
The numbers were 264 against and 122 for 
the motion. Within a weelc of the de¬ 
bate the Anli-Oornlaw League had raised 
116,000/. to press on the agitation. The 
approach of famine in Ireland daunted the 
ministry, and Sir Hobart Peel proposed to 
open the ports temporarily for grain to enter 
at asmallduly. Inhis speech at the opening 
of parliament Sir Robert Peel admitted that 
bis opinions on the subject of protection had 


undergone a change, and on 27 Jan. 1846 he 
unfolded his free-trade budget, reducing or 
repealing tlio duties on more than 160 articlss 
and proposing that on 1 Feb. 1849 corn 
should be admitted duty free, subject only 
to a registration tax of a shilling a quarter. 

With the repeal of the corn laws by lie 
minister who lor many years had been their 
strongest upholder, villiers’s life-work was 
done. lie fell keenly the choice of Cobdan 
by the members of tbe league os the 1 one 
incarnation of the free-trade principle;’ and, 
although the omission of the leaguers at first 
to offer him a testimonial, in conjunction 
with the gifts made to Cobden and' Bright, 
was Hpeedily remedied by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Bicardo, Villiers at once 
intimated that he could accept no pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his services; that ha 
held that ‘ the reward of public Bervjces is 
public confidence, and I will accept nothing 
elso; ’ and that he only dcsirod a post in 
which he could hotter serve his oountry than 
in tho one he then held (i.e. examiner in the 
court of chancery). 

At the general election of 1847 Villiers 
was elected member for South Lancashire 
ns well as for Wolverhampton. IIo felt 
that his means did not enable him to under¬ 
take the representation of a great county 
constituency, and lie preferred to trust the 
tried loyalty of his borough constituents. 
In January 1860 ho was induced by Lord 
John Bussell to move tho address in reply 
to the queen’s speech, in order to show that 
the government had tho confidence of the 
free-traders. At tho close of 1862 Villiers 
made his final speech on tho subject of free 
trade in the House of Commons. Lord 
jPerby was then in office, with Disraeli as 
chancellor of tho exchequer. Villiers then 
moved a series of resolutions pledging the 
legislature to accept tho act of J846 as‘a 
wise, just, and beneficial measure.’ These 
terms wore denounced by Disraeli as 1 three 
odious epithets,’ but be paid Villiers a warm 
tribute of admiration for liis consistent ad¬ 
herence to his principles, The result of the 
debate was to pledge tbe country to main¬ 
tain and develop a policy of free trade. Lord 
Derby resigned oifice. Lord Aberdeen 
formed his coalition ministry, anti Villiers 
accepted the post of judgo-ndvoont e-general, 
tho borough of Wolverhampton re-electing 
him without, opposition. In 1869 Lord 
Palmerston offered him the post of president 
of the poor-law board, which he accepted 
with a seat in the cabinet,. In that office 
be effected valuable reforms by carrying 
through parliament measures ameliorating 
the condition of tho poor in respect of their 
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pariah settlement, and by establishing uni¬ 
formity of assessment throughout the poor- 
law unions, as well as by distributing the 
cost of the maintenance of the settled poor 
over the whole union in proportion to the 
rateable value of the parishes. But the chief 
event in the course of his presidency of the 
poor-law board was the disastrous Lanca¬ 
shire cotton famine. On the suggestion of 
llawlinson (afterwards Sir Robert), Villiers 
introduced a bill enabling the public works 
loan commissioners to advance sums amount¬ 
ing to nearly 2,000,000 1. for the ptirpose of 
employing the starving cotton operatives 
upon the making of roads and sewerage 
works, and upon other operations having 
useful and sanitary ends in view. After 
resigning office in July 1806 he received 
a pension of 2,0001 o year, which he con¬ 
tinued to enjoy until liis death. During 
the American civil war Villiers supported 
Lord Palmerston in his advocacy of the 
cause of the Northern States. In the closing 
years of his life he was equally strong in his 
support of the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Throughout his unparalleled length 
of parliamentary service he never failed to 
give his support to the measures of reform 
to which he pledged himself to his consti¬ 
tuents at Wolverhampton in January 1830 ; 
he rendered Rowland Hill efficient aid in. 
connection with the introduction of penny 
postage; and he did useful work in 1863-4 
in presiding over a committee of the House 
of Commons on public-houses. In foreign 
politics Villiers took broad views, and in his 
later years he often found himself more in 
agreement with the views of the parly to 
which he was ordinarily oppoeed than with 
the liberal party. In conversation he had 
few superiors; and with the retention of 
his mental faculties to the close of his life 
he continued to take the keenest interest in 
the development of political affairs at home 
and abroad. With the expansion of the em¬ 
pire, however, he had little sympathy, con¬ 
tending that so long as we maintained a navy 
powemil enough to defend our shores we had 
in our manufacturing supremacy a sufficient 
cause to attract other countries to trade with 
us, without incurring the cost of acquir¬ 
ing and safeguarding an immense colonial 
empire. 

Villiers paid his last visit to Wolverhamp¬ 
ton in 1876, but the borough continued to 
honour him until the day of his death. lie 
was elected at fourteen general elections, 
and twice re-elected on taking office under 
the crown. At every election Subsequent to 
1880 ho was returned unopposed. He was 
last heard to speak in the House of Commons 


in 18S3, when he rose to say that his con¬ 
stituents were not in favour of the parlia¬ 
mentary borough being divided into three 
single-member divisions. He was last seen 
in the House of Commons in the autumn of 
1896, when he attended to take the oath 
and his seat in the new parliament. Vil¬ 
liers died on 10 Jan. 1898 at his residence, 
60 Oadogan Place, London, at the advanced 
age of nmety-six, and was buried at Kensal 
Green on 20 Jan. 

On 6 June 1879 Lord Granville unveiled, 
in front of the Agricultural Hall, Wolver¬ 
hampton, a statue of Villiers in Sicilian 
marble, executed by William Theed [q. v.], 
which bad been paid for by the public sub¬ 
scriptions of his constituents. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1897 Villiers was presented with the 
honorary freedom of the borough that he had 
so long represented in parliament. In addi¬ 
tion to the statue at Wolverhampton, there 
is another standing in the Manchester Free- 
trade Hall. His portrait, painted by Cope, 
and exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
2885, now hangs in the Reform Club, Pall 
Moll. 

[Free-trade Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P., 1883, 2 vole.; 
article in Westminster Review, 1 Charles Pel¬ 
ham Villiers and the Repeal of the Corn Laws,’ 
July 1883, reprinted as a pamphlet; Prentice's 
History of the Anti-Cornlaw League, 2 vole.; 
Morley’s Life of Cobden; Pali Mall Gaaetto, 
3 Jan. 1894 and 18 Jan. 1808 ; Times, 10 Jan. 
1895, and obituary notices in daily papers of 
17 and 18 Jan. 1898.] H. J. R. 

VILLIERS, CHRISTOPHER, first 
Earl of Anbibsdx (1698 f-1 030), bom 
probably in 1693, was the third son of Sir 
George Villiers of Brooksby, Leicestershire, 
by his second wife, Mary Beaumont, after¬ 
wards Countess of Buckingham in her own 
right. John Villiers, viscount Purbeclc [q.v.], 
and George Villiers, first duke of Bucking¬ 
ham [q.v.J, were brothers of the whole blood, 
and Sir Edward Villiers [q.v.] was his half- 
brother. Christopher, though ‘ an unattrac¬ 
tive and unintelligent' youth, shared the 
good fortune of the family consequent upon 
the rise of his brother George. In February 
1618-17 he was appointed gentleman of 
the bedchamber to James I, and on 7 March 
following was granted on annuity of two 
hundred pounds a year {Cal. State .Papers, 
Bom. 1611—38, pp. 432,410). In the same 
year he became master of Idle robes, and in 
December Sir Robert Naunfon [q, v.], who 
had no sons, was appointed secretary on 
condition that he made Villiers his heir; 
the latter consequently received lands worth 
5001. a year. He was also promised 8001. 

x 2 
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a year out of the monopoly for gold and 
silver thread, but actually received only 
160/. during the whole of its existence 
(Gabdinub, iv. 18, 22). In addition to 
these sources he received considerable sums 
from the patent for ale-houses, and his 
malpractices in this connection formed the 
subject of charges against him in parlia¬ 
ment, which were, however, abandoned (ib. 
iv. 116). The next stop was to secure a 
suitable heiress as a wire; ineffectual suit 
was made first for the only daughter of Sir 
Sebastian Harvey, lord mayor of London, 
and then for Elizabeth Norris, daughtor of 
the Earl of Berkshire. Villiers eventually 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Shel¬ 
don of Howloy, Leicestershire.- On 28 
March 1622-3 he was created Baron Villiers 
of Davontry and Earl of Anglesey. Ilis 
mediocre abilities prevented his employment 
in any important position, and he himself 
acknowledged to 1 ub brother the duke that 
‘his want of preferment proceeded from 
his own unworthiness rather than from the 
duke’s unwillingness j (Cal. State Papers , 
Dom. 1627-8, p. 827). On 0 Dec. 1628 ho 
was appointed keeper of Hampton Court, 
and on 4 March 1628-0 of Bushey Parle. 
He diod on 3 April 1080 at Windsor, and 
was buried on the 12th in St. George's 
Chapel. An engravingafter a portrait by 
Hontborst is given in Doyle’s ' Official Ba¬ 
ronage.’ 

His only son, Charles Villiers (d. 1061), 
succeeded as second earl of Anglesey; 
married, on 26 April 1648, Mary, widow of 
hiaoousin, William Villiers, viscount Grandi- 
son, and mother of Barbara Villiers [q. v.], 
and died without issuq, being buried at 
St. Martin-in-lbo-Eields, London, on 4 Feb. 
1660-1. His honours becamo extinct, and 
the estates passed to Ms sister Anne, widow 
of Thomas Savile, earl of Sussex [q, v.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1011-30, passim; 
Spedding’a Bacon; Court and Times of James I; 
Court and Timea of Charles 1; Gardiner's Hist, 
vols. iii. and iv.; Burke's Extinct and G. E. 
Cfokaynej's Peerages.) A. F. P. 

VILLIERS, Sib EDWARD (1686 P- 
1626), president of Munster, born about 
1686, was the second son of Sir Georgo 
Villiers, by Ms first wife, Audrey, daughter 
of William Saunders of Harrington, North¬ 
amptonshire. ITis father, Sib Gbobqh Vil- 
IiUjbs (d. 1606), came of a family which 
claimed descentfrom a companion of William 
the Conqueror, and had long been settled at 
Brooksby in Leicestershire (Collins, Peer¬ 
age, iv. 172-7, s.v. ‘Jersey, Earl of’). He 
served ns sheriff of Leicestershire in 1691, was 


knighted, and died on 4 Jan. 1606-6. By liig 
first wife, Audrey (d. 1687), he had issue, be- 
sides Sir Edward and three daughters, Sir 
William, who was sheriff of Leicestershire in 
1608-9, and was created a baronet on 19 July 
1019, an honour which became oxtinot on the 
death of his grandson, Sir William, on 27 Feb. 
1711-12. Sir George married, secondly, Mary 
daughtor of Anthony Beaumont of Glenfield 
Leicestershire, and by her had issue John 
Villiers, viscount Purbock [q. v.]; Georgs 
Villiors, first duke of Buckingham [q.v.l- 
Christopher Villiers, first earl of Anglesey 
[q. v.] ; and Susan, who married William 
Feildrag, first earl of Denbigh [q. v.j, and is 
noticed under her husband. Sir George’s 
widow was on 1 July 1618 created Coun¬ 
tess of Buckingham for life, and married, 
secondly, Sir William Rayner, and, thirdly) 
Sir Thomas Compton. She died on 19 April 
1032 in the sixty-third year of her age, and 
was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Edward, being only half-brother to the 
favourite, George, duke of Buckingham, de¬ 
pended for Ms advancement more on his own 
abilities. He was knighted on 7 Sept. 1016, 
and in Oetobor 1017 succeeded Sir Richard 
Martin as master of tho mint, and in Novem¬ 
ber 1618 became comptroller of tlie court of 
wards. _ On 80 Doc. 1020 he was returned 
to parliament as member for Westminster, 
but was in the same month sent to the 
Elector Frederick to say that assistance 
would be ronderod him, but only on condi¬ 
tion that ho entered into an agroomont to 
relinquish the orown of Bohemia (Gabdindb, 
iii. 886, iv. 178,181), Ilo roturned bofore 
May and took liis seat in parliament, but 
was in that month temporarily excluded 
from the house for attempting to speak on 
tho question of a patent in which he was 
personally interested (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1619-28). This was apparently the 
famous gold and silver patent in which Vil¬ 
liors had invested 4,000/. in 1017, and from 
which he derived an incomo of 600/. an¬ 
nually. Ilis conduot in ibis businoss wa$ 
vindicated in the inquiry by the House of 
Lords in Juue, and Villiers was allowed to 
resume bis soat in the commons (ib. p. 264; 
Gabdinub, iv. 12,17,110). In the follow¬ 
ing September he was again sent to the 
Elector Frederick, thon serving with the 
Dutch army, to persuade him to withdraw 
from it and submit to the oroperor, On 
23 Sept. 1622 he was granted a lease of the 
customs and subsidies on gold and silver 
thread on condition of surrendering the 
mastership of tho print, but the latter office 
was restored to him in July 1624. He was 
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re-elected for "Westminster on 22 Jan. 1823- 
1624, and on 25 April 1625; in August of 
the latter year he asked the commons to pre- 
rent a dissolution by desisting from their 
attack on Buckingham. 

Meanwhile James I, in January 1624-5, 
appointed Villiers president of Munster ; the 
appointment was confirmed by Charles I on 
6 May following, and in August Villiers 
-went over to assume his duties, lie held 
the post little over a year, and was absent 
for several months during that period; but 
he created a very favourable impression by 
his tenure of the office. He died in the col¬ 
lege of Youghnl, which he made his official 
residence, on 7 Sept. 1620, 1 ns much to the 
grief of the whole province as ever any 
governor died ’ (Woiroir, Remains , Letter 8). 
He was buried at the east end of the Cork 
transept of St. Mary’s, Youghal, and his 
tomb, which is still in good preservation, 
hears an epitaph in verse, which is also on 
epigram, and is said to resemble those 
written by Ben Jonson (Cboxek, Researches 
in the South of Ireland, p. 160). 

Villiers married Barbara, eldest daughter 
of Sir John St. John and niece of Oliver St. 
John, viscount Grandison [q. v.], whose 
viscountcy was specially entailed upon his 
niece’s issue. Consequently her eldest son 
by Sir Edward Villiers, "William, succeeded 
St. John as second Viscount Grandison in 
1630: he wqb father of Barbara Villiers 
[q. v.j, duchess of Cleveland. Sir Edward's 
second and third sons, George and John, 
succeeded as third and fourth viscounts Gran¬ 
dson ; the fourth son, Sir Edward (1020- 
1680), was father of Edward Villiers, first 
earl of Jersey [q. v.] 

■[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1011—26, pna&im, 
Ireland, 1616-26, pp. 271, 608; Morrin’s Cal, 
Patent and Close Bolls, Ireland, Charles I, pas¬ 
sim; Hist. MSS. Comm. X2th Hep. App. pt, iii. 
vol. iv. pp. 160, 264, 268, 260, 430 ; Official Bo- 
turn Members of Pnrl.; Lascellos’s Liber Munor. 
Hibcrnicorum; Lismore Papers, ed. Grosnrt, 1st 
bBT. ii. 366-8, 382; Lords’ and Commons' Jour¬ 
nals ; Spodding’s Bacon; Gardiner’s Hist. vole, 
iii-v. passim; Collins and Buvko’s Extinct and 
Extant and G. E. 0[okayne]’s Poerages.] 

A.F. P. 

VILLIERS, EDWARD, first Eiitr. op 
Jsbsux (1056-1711), born in 1656, was eldest 
son of Sir Edward Villiers, knight marshal, 
by liis first wife, Frances, youngest daughter 
of Theophilus Howard, second earl of Suif’olk 
[q. vj Elizabeth Villiers, countess of Ork¬ 
ney [q. v.], was his sister. The father, Sir 
Edward (1620-1089), who was fourth son 
of Sir Edward Villiers (1686P r 1020) [q. v.], 
received knighthood on 7 April 1680, and a 


grant of the manor and royal house of Rich¬ 
mond in recognition of his services in the 
civil war. The mother acted as governess 
to the Princesses Mary and Anne (afterwards 
queens of England), and her son Edward 
attended Princess Mary to Holland after her 
marriage with the Prince of Orange. 

On the proclamation of William and Mary 
as king and queen, Edward Villiers was 
appointed master of the horse to the queen 
(February 1688-9), and in June succeeded 
his father as knight marshal. On 20 March 
1690-1 lie was raised to the peerage os Vis¬ 
count Villiers of Doxtford and Baron Villiers 
of Hoo. After the queen’s death (1094) 
he was in 1695 sont as envoy-extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the States-General; 
in 1097 he became one of the lords justices 
of Ireland, a plenipotentiary for thB treaty 
of Byswick, and ambassador-extraordinary 
at Tne Hague. On 18 Oct. of the samo 
year he was created Earl of Jersey, and in 
1698 he went to Paris ns ambassador-extra¬ 
ordinary. Returning to England in 1699, 
he became secretary of state for the southern 
department on 14 May, and was one of the 
lords justices of England successively in 
1609, 1700, and 1701. He acted as a pleni¬ 
potentiary in the second treaty of partition, 
and was appointed lord chamberlain in June 
1700, holding the same office after the ac¬ 
cession of Queen Anne in 1702, in which 
year he received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., Oxford. Next year, having joined 
the party of Lord Nottingham in the cabi¬ 
net in resisting Godolphin’s foreign policy, 
ho shared the discomfiture of his leader. 
Nottingham resigned his office of secretary 
of state in 1704, and the queon, acting under 
Godolphin’s advice, sent messages to Jersey 
and Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.] dismissing 
thorn from office. Jersey never held office 
again. His wife Barbara, whom he married 
in 1681, was a roman catnolic, the daughter 
of William Chiffinch [q.v.], closet-keeper to 
OharlcB II, which perhaps was the imme¬ 
diate cause of his being actively implicated 
in Jacobite plots, as the secret correspon¬ 
dence of M, de Torcy with the priest Gaul¬ 
tier at the close of 1710 undoubtedly proves 
him t o have been. Nevertheless he had been 
nominated one of the plenipotentiaries at 
the congress of Utrecht, and was to have re¬ 
ceived the appointment of lord privy seal on 
the very day, 26 Ang. 1711, when a fit of 
apoplexy caused his death. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 4 Sept. 

In Macky’s curious ‘Memoirs’ the Earl of 
Jersey is mentioned as having ‘ gone through 
all the great Offices of the Kingdom, with 
a very ordinary Understanding; was em- 
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ployed by one of the greatest Kings that 
ever was, in Affairs of tho greatest conse¬ 
quence, and yet a Man of weak Capacity. 
He makes a very good Figure in his Person, 
being tall, well-shaped, handsome, and 
dresses clean.’ 

Portraits of the earl and his countess, by 
Kneller(tliree-quarterfigures}, are at Middle- 
ton Park, Lord Jersey’s seat in Oxfordshire. 

Villiers was succeeded as second earl by his 
eldest son, William Villiebb (1682 P-1721), 
who graduated M.A. from Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, in 1700, was M.P. for Kent 
1706-8, and on account of his Jacobite sym¬ 
pathies received a titular earldom from the 
‘ old ’ Pretender. Ilis son William, third earl 
(d. 1769),wasfatherof GeorgoBussy Villiers, 
fourth earl of Jersey [q. v.] Thomas Villiors, 
first earl of Clarendon fq.v.], was second son 
of the socond earl of Jersoy. 

[Pooragos by Collins, Burke, Doyle, and G, E. 
O[okayne]; Stanhope’s Keign of Queen Anne.] 

II. E. M. 

VJLLIEItS, ELIZABETH, Countess 
on Orkney (1667 P-1733), mistress of Wil¬ 
liam III, horn about 1667, was the daughter 
of Colonel Sir Edward Villiers of Richmond, 
Surrey, knight-marshal of the household, 
by his first wife, Frances, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Theophilus Howard, second earl of 
Suffolk [q. v.] Sir Edward was a younger 
brother of the second Viscount Grnndison. 
Elizabeth was thus first cousin to Barbara 
Villiers, the notorious mistress of Charles H. 
Her mother was governess to the young 
princesses Mary and Anne, daughters of 
James, duke of York, and Elizabeth was an 
associate of the Princess Mary from early 
years. When, therefore, the marriage was 
arranged between Mary and the Prince of 
Orange, Elizabeth went over to The Hague 
os maid of honour in Mary’s suite (Novambor 
1677) in company with her sister Anne 
Villiera, a general favourite, and her brother, 
Edward Villiers (afterwards first Earl of 
Jersey) [q. v>], who no doubt owed his rapid 
advancement in large measure to hor in¬ 
fluence. Far from beautiful, but quick and 
clever, the Villiers family seem to have 
fascinated William and his favourites, and 
they soon intercepted prinooly favour to an 
extent which was to prove a lasting source 
of chagrin to the princess. Mrs. Villiers 
accompanied Mary to England (February 
1689), and Willidm, shortly after Ms corona¬ 
tion) settled upon his mistress a laTge portion 
of Jamas IPs Irish estatos (over 90,000 
Sores in all, valued at 26,0007 a year), but 
the grant was saddled with rent-charges in 
the interests of James’s discarded mistresses 
and others, and Elizabeth's revenue did 


not perhaps greatly exceed 6,0007 a year- 
the grants were revoked by parliament 
in 1690 (cf. Gtjizot, Hist. chap, xxxii.) 
The mistress 1 en titro ’ was a consider¬ 
able intrigante. The Villiorses hated the 
Churchills, aud Elizabeth carefully retailed 
to William all the gossip to Marlborough's 
detriment, of wMch there was no lack (Wot- 
SEiiDY, Life, ii. 120, 244, 260). She was 
jealous of her younger sister, Anne, who had 
married tho Earl of Portland, and is said to 
have pushed forward Keppel as a counter¬ 
poise to the latter. In November and De¬ 
cember 1693 sho acted as an intermediary 
between the king and Shrewsbury [eeo Tad- 
bot, Charles, Duke or Shrewsbury], 
When Mary died, howevor, William was 
touched by remorse, and, it it) said, specially 
moved by a letter from his wife imploring 
him to discontinue an intercourse which she 
had ever bewailed. Tenison bore the letter 
after the queen’s death, and exacted a pro¬ 
mise from William to break off his connec¬ 
tion with his mistross, preaching upon the 
occasion a sermon 1 Concerning Holy Eesolu- 
tion,’ which was printed by the royal com¬ 
mand (30 Doc. 1694). Within a twelve- 
month of Mary’s death William arrangod 
a match betweon Elizabeth Villiers and Lord 
George Hamilt on [q. vj The pair wore mar¬ 
ried at St. Martin’s, Ludgato, on 26 Nov. 
1696, and Hamilton was on 6 Jan. 1696-B 
created Earl of Orknoy. During Anne’s reign 
Lady Orkney was a wiso counsellor to her 
husband. Swift termedher the wisest woman 
he ever knew, and. she was frequently con¬ 
sulted bv Harley during the crisis of 1709- 
1710. She assisted at the entertainment 
of George I and George II at Cliefden, and 
was present at the coronation of George H, 
at which ceremony Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu giveB a ludicrous description of her 
appearanco * in the train of a protuberance,’ 
‘ a mixture of fat and wrinkles.’ A Btory iB 
told of a meeting betweon her, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, the Duchoss of Kendal, and 
Catharine Sedley, countess of Dorchester, 
who commented broadly upon the unique 
character of such a gathering. She died in 
Albemarle Street on 19 April 1738. In 1709 
sho founded an English school at Middleton, 
co. Cork (Smith, Hist, of Cork, i. 163). Lord 
Lansdowno celebrated in his ‘ Progress of 
Beauty ’ the gracos of her mind j in person 
she was not prepossessing, and, according 
to Swift, ‘ squinted like a dragon.’ No por¬ 
trait of her has been engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 216; Collins’s Peerage, 
iii. 701 j Jesse's Court of England, 1088-1760, 
vol. i. j Shrewsbury Corresp. ed. Coxo, chap.ii.; 
Burnet's Own Time, iff, 180, 3V. 426; Kulph’i 
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History, ii. 718; Pope'a Works, ed. El win and in Sari. Miso. viii. 614). After this he lived 
Courthope, viii. 389 ; Stanhope's Raign of Queen with hia mother at Goodby, where, being 
Anne, 3870 ; Strickland’s Queens of England, ‘by nature little contemplative,’ he leat'nt 
vol. vii. passim; Suffolk Corresp. ed, Croker, merely to dance and fence, in preparation 
I® 2 ?: ^Tidjspiegsl, ^October ^ 18B2^^p.^ 159; f or tbo life of a courtier. With this object 


about 1772, and studied under his father, but more in the exorcises of that nobility, fob 
He exhibited portraits at the Paris salon in the space of three years.’ Alter his return 
1799, 1800, and 1801, and then settled in be re mai ned for a year under his mother’s 
London. He was a versatile artist, drawing roof. In 1614, in his twenty-second year, 
landscapes, animals, and architecture, hut young "Villiers came to London. His first 
excelled in his portraits in miniature and thought was to marry a daughter of Sir 
oils. He was appointed miniature-painter to Roger Aston, but his poverty was such as 
the Duke and Duchess of York,his portraits to render animmediatemarriage (inadvisable, 
of whom were engraved, as were also those and he was recommended by Sir John Graham, 
of Louis XVIH, the Duke and Duchess of a gentleman of the bedchamber, to throw the 
Angouldme, the Due d’Enghien, and Mrs. lady over and to try his fortune at court (YA.) 
Quentin, villiers pointed many actresses In August 1614 Villiers was introduced 
and other ladies in mythological characters, to the king at Apethorpe. The good-looking 
and his ‘ Hebe ’ was very popular and fro- sprightly youth caught James’s fancy. An 
quently engraved. He exhibited largely at attempt made in Novoniber to procure him a 
the Royal Academy and other exhibitions post in the bedchamber failed in consequence 
from 1803 until his death, and was one of 0 f Somerset’s opposition, but the office of 
the ‘Associated Artists in Watercolours 'from cupbearer was given him, placing his foot 
1808 to 1812. He published two sets of on the first rung of the ladder (Chamberlain 
etchings—‘Rudiments of Cattle,’ 1806, and to Oarleton, 24 Nov. 1614, State Papers, 
‘Rudiments and Characters of Trees,’ 1806 D 0 m. lxxviii. 01). Yet Somerset by hie de- 
—and made the drawings for some of the merits contributed most to the young cour- 
plates in Ackermann’s ‘Westminster Abbey.’ tier’s advancement. Haughty and lrritat- 
villiers died in Great Maxiborough Street, jug, Somerset gradually alienated the king 
London, on 27 July 1818, and was buried m by his ill-temper and his airs of superiority. 
St. Poncras churchyard. Villiers, whose temper was amiable in thtse 

[Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 197 ; Redgrave’s Diet, days, was pushed forward by the crowd of 
of. Artists; Duseienx’s Artistos Frnn^ais a courtiers who took umbrage at the arrogance 
l’Etrangor; Rogct’s Hist, of the 'Old Water- ofSomorsot, and even by statesmen, to whom, 
colour’ Soo.] P. M. O'D. the close connection between Sonlerset tad 


Xo ih view his mother sent him at the age of 
derson, vol. vn.j T. S. eighteen to France, strangely enoughincom- 

VILLIERS, FRANCOIS HUET (1772 P- pa e ny w ith Sir John Eliot, ‘whele he im- 
1818), painter, son of Jean-Baptiste Huet, a proved himself well in the language for one 
French artist of repute, was bom in Paris that had so little crammatlcal foundation. 


VILLIERS, GEORGE, first Duke os the Spanish party, headed by the Howhrds, 
Buckingham (1692-1628), court favourite, was in itself a ground of offence. Among 
born on 28 Aug. 1692, was second son of Sir these was Archbishop Abbot, who won over 
George Villiers of Brooksbv in Leicester- the queen, and it was on her entreaty that on 
shire, and his second wife, Mary, daughter 28 April 1616 James, in defiance of Someir- 
of Anthony Beaumont of Glenfield, Loiees- set's remonstrances, appointed Villiers gen- 
torshire (Woiton’b Life in i lari. Mise , ed. tleman of the bedchamber (Abbot’s narrative 
1810, viii. 618), His brothers, Sir John, first inRTT8HWOKTH,i. 456). Onthe 24th Villiera 
viscount Purbcck, and Christophor, earl of was Imighted (Nichols, Progresses, iii. 80), a 
Anglesey, and his half-brother Sir Edward, pension of 1,0001. being granted him for hia 
are separately noticed. His mother had for- maintenance. 

merly been a waiting-gentlewoman in the As yet, however, the rise of Villiers was 
•household of Lady Beaumont of Cole Orton of no political significance, Somerset main- 
[see under Viixibus, Sib Edwabd] (Wat- tainedhis ascendency, shaken indeed by the 
don, Secret Ilist. of the Court of James I ; united opposition of the anti-Spanish party, 
"Wilson in Kbnnbi, ii. 698). but by no means overthrown. When the 

At ten years of age George was ‘sent to crash come in the autumn of 1615 the Jre- 
Billesdon school, in the same county, where moval of Somerset was not immediately fol- 
hewastaughttheprinciplesofmusicandother lowed by the_ further rise of Villiers, but it 
slight literature till tho thirteenth year of his made such a rise inevitable. It was not a aase 
' age, at which time his father died’ (Wotton, of one official succeeding another, but rather 
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of personal influence asserting itself, which 
might gradually he transformed into politi¬ 
cal power. In the case of Villiers the trans¬ 
formation come very gradually indeed. He 
had neither political principles nor political 
alliances, and for the time all ha asked was 
to sun himself in the king’s favour. Consider¬ 
ing himself the wisest of mankind, James 
needed a young companion, full on the onp 
hand of mirth and jollity, and on the other 
hand ready to carry out his bidding in poli¬ 
tical matters, whatever it might happen 10 he. 

A purely domestic relation with the king 
is indicated by the appointment of Villiers 
on 3 Jan. 1016 to the mastership of the horse, 
which gave him the control of the royal 
stables, and by his investiture with the order 
of the Garter on 24 April. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, such a restrained position was quite 
untenable. James could not, as Elizabeth had 
done, distinguish between personal favouriles 
and political advisers. Independent as he 
imagined himself to be, ho lull too readily 
under the sway of an intimate companion, 
and those who wanted to gain the king to 
their ends had learnt by this time that the 
easiest way was to approach him through 
the favourite. Bacon, in tendering advice 
to Villiers on the policy which appoarod to 
him desirable to pursue, and in his geuoral 
expectation that Villiers would be an instru¬ 
ment for establishing better rclationshotween 
the king and the nation, probably only did 
that which scores of less thoughtful persons 
were doing in the interests of their own 
advancement. 

Villiers, who on 27 Aug. 1616 was created 
Viscount Villiers and Baron Waddon, to 
which was soon added a grant of land valued 
at 80,000/., and who on 6 Jan. 1616-7 became 
Earl of Buckingham, could not be brought 
to interest himself in such high matters. 

He had been anti-Spanish at his first ap¬ 
pearance at court because Somerset was on 
the side of Spain, and in 1616 he declared for 
the Spanish marriage because it was at that 
time agreeable to the king. What he really 
wanted was to acquire notability as the dis¬ 
penser of patronage. In 1616 he insisted on 
clearing away all other olaims in order to 
lace his ownnominees in an officein the king’s 
ench formerly held by Sir John Boper. In 
1017 he stopped the appointment of Yelverton 
to the attorney-generalship, though it had 
been sanctioned by the king, till the candidate 
had made Rome kind of submission to him¬ 
self. Buckingham, however, had not merely 
to assert his own importance; he had to pleaso 
his mother by providing his brothers and 
sisters with good marriages; and in 1617 he 
'made his first essay in the case of Sir John 
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Villiers, his eldest brother by the whole 
blood. Sir John had set his mind on marry, 
ing Frances Coke, the daughter of the great 
lawyor. Coke, with some reluctance, came 
into the scheme; hut Bacon, now lord-keeper, 
remonstrated with Buckingham, on the 
ground that it would be politically unwise 
to contract an alliance with one who had 
boen so stubborn an opponent of the king’s 
wishes. .Tames, however, took up his fa¬ 
vourite’s part, and Buckingham treated the 
lord-keeper with the utmoBt coolness, only 
according his forgiveness after receiving 
a humble apology. On 28 Sept. Colto was 
reintroduced to his seat at the council 
table. ‘I am neither a god nor an angel,’ 
said James on the occasion, but ‘a man like 
any other, and confers to loving those dear 
to me more thnn other mon. You may be 
sure that I love thoEarl of Buckingham moie 
than any one also.... Christ had his John, 
and I have my Goorge.’ The result was that 
' George ’ was to havo his way whenever he 
chose to aslc for it (Gakdindb, Hist, qf 
Hngl. iii. 86-08). 

On 1 Jan. 1618-9 the earl became Marquis 
of Buckingham. In the course ortho year he 
was found in opposition to the Howards. It 
does not appuar that lie felt any dislike to 
them on account of tlieir support of the 
Spanish marriage, hut it was enough for 
him that by their possession of high political 
offices they presented the only possible bar 
to his own influence. Before tho ond of the 
year Sufiolk had been driven, from the 
treasurership and Nottingham from the 
admiralty; Suffolk’s son-in-law, Walling¬ 
ford, from tho mastership of llio wards; nnd 
Lake, a dependent of Suffolk’s, from the 
secretaryship of state. On 10 Jan. 1619 
Buckingham becamo lord high admiral. 

So far as it was possible for a man of his 
oharactor, Buckingham did what I10 could to 
save the navy from the wretched state into 
which it had fallen under Nottingham. A 
navy commission, of which tho loading spirit 
was Sir John Coke, was appointed, wliich 
substituted the habile of business mon for 
the peculation which had prevailed under 
the shadow of Nottingham’s name. Bucking¬ 
ham, however, had uoithor tho requisite 
knowledge of seamanship nor tho stern Belf- 
devotion needed for a great administrator, 
and, although he appears to bave_ been de¬ 
sirous of making satisfactory appointments, 
a favourite surrounded by favourites was 
hardly the man to restore the navy to the 
efficioncy of Elizabeth’s reign (Omanmnr, 
The Administration of the Royal Navy, i. 
184-206). 

In managing tho navy Buckingham had a 
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free hand. In questions of foreign policy he 
still worked as the mere instrument of the 
king. Up to the end of 1610, whenever his 
action can be traced, he appears as James’s 
mouthpiece in advocating an understanding 
with Spainfor the settlement of the Bohemian 
troubles. In February 1620, after the elec¬ 
tion of Frederick to the Bohemian crown, 
Buckingham is found urging his master to 
defend the palatinate, and was only re¬ 
strained by James from offering a contri¬ 
bution of 10,000z. to that cause. There was, 
however, no political constancy in him, 
and two months lator, irritated bv injuries 
suffered by English sailors from the Dutch 
in the East Indies, he allowed his indigna¬ 
tion to extend to all protestants, and was 
once more hnnd and glove with Gondomar. 
It is not unlikely that this change of feeling 
was strengthened by his courtship of Lady 
Katherine Manners, a Roman catholic, daugh¬ 
ter of the Roman catholic Earl of Rutland. 
James, however, forbade his favourite to 
marry a recusant, and it was only after the 
lady’s nominal conversion that the king's 
consent was obtained. On 16 May 1020 
the couple were matriod by Williams, the 
worldly-wise clergyman who had secured 
Buckingham’s good-will by the skill with 
which he had plied his bride with arguments 
in favour of the church of England [see 
Williams, John, 1682-1660]. 

The question of defending the palatinate 
was still pressing, but James had resolved 
not to take part in it further thnn by giving 
permission to Frederick's ambassador, Dolma, 
to levy volunteers to be sent to the sceno of 
action. Buckingham had at once a candi¬ 
date for their command to propose in Sir 
Edward Cecil, hut Dohna refused to accept 
him, and in June named Sir Horace Yero, a 
far better general, in his stead. Buckingham 
treated the rejection of his nominee se a per¬ 
sonal affront. At the same time that he was 
ostensibly taking part in a scheme for the de- 
fenceof the palatinate,he was discussingwith 
Gondomar not only an alliance with Spain 
against the Dutch, hut an actual partition 
of tho territory of the republic. In one way 
or anothor Buckingham had cooled down 
so far as the palatinato was concerned. 

• The palatine,’ he said to Gondomar, ‘is 
mounted upon a high horse, but he must be 
pulled off in order to make him listen to his 
father-in-law’s advice.’ 

When parliament met on 80 Jon. 1621, 
Frederick having been defeated and driven 
out of Bohemia, there was a prospect of tho 
defence of the palatinate being openly under¬ 
taken by James. As soon as it appeared 
that James was more ready to negotiate 


than to fight, the House of Commons, em¬ 
bittered by its disappointment, raised a cry 
against the monopolies which had been la¬ 
vishly granted of late years, for the most part 
with the idea of protecting English indus¬ 
try. In these grants Buckinghamwastosome 
extent involved. His half-brother, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Villiers, had invested 4,000£. in the 
manufacture of gold and silver thread under 
a patent of monopoly, and on 16 April 1617 
Buckingham wrote to Yelvorton, the attor¬ 
ney-general, asking him to support thepatent. 
In 1618 the monopoly was taken into the 
king’s hands, and a ponsion of 6001 a year 
was granted to Sir Edward VillierB out of the 
profits, and anothor pension of 8001 a year 
to Buckingham’s younger brother, Christo¬ 
pher. When the commons decreed the 
patent to be illegal and oppressive, they 
naturally complained that one of its results 
had been to put money, or hopes of money, 
at the disposal of two of Buckingham's 
brothers. It seems that others of Bucking¬ 
ham’s dependents made something out of 
other monopolies, and indeed, as affairs then 
stood at court, it is unlikely that any one 
would socure a lucrative concession without 
his goodwill; but though it is probable that, 
after the fashion of tho day, he received pre¬ 
sents from these men, no formal paymont of 
money to himself is traceable. Nevertheless, 
when the storm broke by the flight of Sir 
Giles Mompesson [q. v.], Buckingham took 
alarm, nnd sought to clear himself by throw¬ 
ing the blame on the referees—the members 
of the council who had recommended the 
monopolies as legal or useful. Williams 
counselled him to swim with the tide and 
to place himself at tho head of the angry 
commons. Buckingham carried Williams 
to the king, and the result was that Jamas 
himself on 12 March announced Mb readi¬ 
ness to redress grievances. On the 13th 
Buckingham spoke much more strongly 
before the commons in a conference with 
the other house. Naming his two brothers 
as having been implicated in tho monopolies, 
he said that if his father had begotten two 
sons to bo grievances to the commonwealth, 
ho had begotten a third son who would help 
in punishing them. Buckingham played his 
part well; but there was something ignoble 
in this diselaimer of those who had profited 
by a system of which he had himself been 
the chief support. 

Scarcely had Buckingham cleared himself 
from the monopolies before he seemed likely 
to be involved in the attack on Bacon. 
Bacon had expected much from him when 
Buckingham first entered on liis career, and 
had, even after he had shown himself little 
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capable of greatness, remained his devoted 
counsellor, Buckingham,h.owever, hadshown 
himself unready to take good advice, and 
had postered Bacon with constant attempts 
to interfere in suits depending in chancery. 
At the end of March, when charges of cor¬ 
ruption had been raised against Bacon, 
Buckingham indeed threw himself impe¬ 
tuously into his friend’s defence, and called 
on the king to dissolve the accusing parlia¬ 
ment, In April this chivalric impetuosity 
had cooled down, and he talked of Bacon 
as having richly dosorvod tho disgrace which 
had fallen upon him. When, however, on 
18 April, Bacon’s case came before tho House 
of Lords, Buckingham raised what points he 
could in his favour, and on the 21th obtained 
a vote excusing him from boing brought to 
the bar. Buckingham, in short, was ready 
to do as much for his old friend as could be 
done without risking his own position. 

On 80 April the favourite sustained a now 
shock. Yelverton, brought from his prison 
in the Tower to the bar of the House of 
Lords, talked of the threats brought against 
him for refusing to support some of the most 
questionable of the monopolies, and threa¬ 
tened Buckingham with the fate of Hugh 
Spencer [see Desjpditoeb, Huan] for ‘plac¬ 
ing and displacing officers about a king.’ 
Buckingham haughtily urged that his accuser 
might be allowed to proceed wilhhis charge, 
* lie that will seek to stop him,’ ho said, ‘ is 
more mv enemy than bis.’ On 12 May 
Buckingham moved that the House of Lords 
should censure Yelverton for an attack on 
the king’s honour. The house insisted on 
hearing the prisoner's defence, but on tho 16 th 
doliverod a sentence which included the pay¬ 
ment of five thousand marks to Buckingham. 
With a magnificent show of generosity Buck¬ 
ingham remitted his portion of tho fine, and 
then boasted that he was ‘ parliament proof.’ 
At the same timo the charges against Sir 
Edward andChristophorVilliers were allowed 
to drop (Gabeinbb, iv. 112-10). 

That Buckingham had saved himself was 
partly owing to his own versatility, but still 
more because a quarrol with him was tanta¬ 
mount to a quarrel with tho king, for which 
neither housawas ns yet prepared. He was 
always ready with a display of magnanimity, 
and m July he obtained the liberation of a 
number of political prisoners, some of whom 
had been placed in durance in consequence 
of their hostility to himself. When parlia¬ 
ment met after its summer adjournment it 
was occupied with foreign affairs, but Buck¬ 
ingham did not, so far as we know, openly 
take part in the discussions. Yet there could 
be nO doubt that he was at this time opposed 


to any war in defence of the German pro- 
teslauts, while he eagerly advocated a wot 
against the Dutch on account of their ill- 
treatment of English merchants in the East 
Indies. In September 1021 he oven went 
so far as to botrayto Gondomar a letter sent 
by Frederick to tho king, assuring him at 
tho same time that not a penny of English 
money should be spent in the palatinate, 
When tho opposition between the king and 
the commons had grown to a head, Bucking, 
ham, on 80 Deo., supported in the council 
James’s resolution to dissolve parliament, 
and immediately afterwards congratulated 
Gondomar on tho result. 

Whatever changes might take place in the 
political world, there was no change in Buck¬ 
ingham’s unbounded influence at court. In 
the early part of 1622 he used it to wring 
from Bacon tho sale of York House by refus¬ 
ing to allow him to como to London till thb 
house passed into his own possession (SrEn- 
dijtg, Life and Letters of Bacon, vii. 804-47), 
About the same time Buckingham, whose 
wife had now virtually reverted to the Roman 
catholic faith, was thinking of changing his 
own religion, while his mother was looking 
in the same diroction. James, howover, was 
apparently displeased, and on 3 Jon. Buck¬ 
ingham, with his wife, mother, and several 
kinswomen, was confirmed by the bishop of 
London. On 24 May a conference took place 
between Laud and the jesuit Fisher, osten¬ 
sibly for the satisfaction of Buckingham’s 
mother—now Countess of Buckingham—but 
iu reality for the satisfaction of Buckingham 
himself. As far as the old lady Was con¬ 
cerned all Laud’s arguments were thrown 
away; hut either by the conference itself or 
by reasoning used in private, Buckingham 
resolved to abandon all thought of change; 
and accepted Laud as his confessor. On thS 
great question of tho day—the Spanish mar¬ 
riage—he had been on the side of Spain, and 
as no had now ns muoh influence over Charles 
as he ever had with his father, ho can hardly 
have been a stranger to the promise given by 
the young prince to Gondomar before the 
latter returned to his own country that hs 
would follow him to Madrid if tho Spaniard 
advised him to do so (Gabdineb, iv. 369). 

For Buckingham, as for James, the Spanish: 
marriage could not now be dissociated ftom 
themamtenanceof thcpalatinatointhe hands 
of the king’s son-in-law, and in September 
1022, when Tilly was besieging Heidelberg, 
he addressed a strong remonstrance to Gon¬ 
domar (Cabaia, p. 224), and, after the news 
of the fall of tne place reaoked England, 
despatched Endymion Porter to Madrid to 
prepare the way for a visit from the prineb 
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to fetch home his bride, in a fleet of which 
Buckingham was to be in command, Buck¬ 
ingham was sanguine enough to suppose that, 
after so unwonted a display of personal con¬ 
fidence, the king of Spain would force or 
persuade the emperor to abandon all claims 
against Frederick in Germany, and he had 
no difficulty in impressing his own audacity 
on the irresolute mind of Charles, In Fe¬ 
bruary 1623, when the prospect of the com- 
■pliance of Spain with James’s political 
demands had grown darker, Buckingham 
and Charles wrung from the old king his 
consent to an adventurous journey which 
they were to take incognito to Madrid. On 
17 Feb. they set out, arriving in Paris on 
the 21st, and in Madrid on 7 March. 

The difficulties of the situation were not 
long in revealing themselves. The Spaniards 
could not imagine that the step would have 
been taken unless Charles had intended to 
allow of his conversion, and Buckingham 
had to protest that such a course was not to 
be thought of. Steenie, as James called him 
from some fancied resemblance to a picture 
of St. Stephen, wrote to the king in praise 
of tbe infanta’s beauty; but he soon found 
that the infanta’s hand was not to be se¬ 
cured without extravagant concessions. Dis¬ 
illusioned as be soon was, he gave offence 
by studied rudeness, and also, if the Spanish 
accusations are to be trusted, by the open 
dissoluteness of his life in the midst of a 
court which was at least decorous in public. 
On 18 May Janies created him a duke—the 
first known in England since Norfolk’s exe¬ 
cution—but the accession of dignity gave 
him no assistance in his rash enterprise. 
Before long he had entered on a personal 
quarrel with Olivares, and on 30 Aug., iu 
company with the prince, he loft Madrid, 
convinced that the Spaniards had been de¬ 
luding tbe English government aver since 
the commencement of the negotiations. 

Upon his arrival in England Buckingham 
set to work to draw Jomos into a wax with 
Spain, urging him to make the restitution 
of the palatinate an indispensable condition 
■of the prince’s marriage, On 1 Nov. he made 
a declaration—probably a highly coloured 
one—on his proceedings in Spain before tbe 
committee of council appointed to deal with 
Spanish affairs, and, finding James not suffi¬ 
ciently warlike, urged him to summon par¬ 
liament. "When, on 14 Jan. 1624, the com¬ 
mittee, by a majority of tine to three, voted 
against war, he took it as a personal insult, 
striding up and down the room ( &b a hen 
that hath lost her brood, and olucks up and 
down when she hath none to follow her’ 
•(HaoKETjAi/s of Williams, Bucking¬ 


ham, however, appealed from the committee 
to a new parliament which met on 16 Feb. 
In that parliament Buckingham figured as 
the popular leader in a popular war. On 
24 Feb., with all but royal state, he told, 
after his own fashion, to the two houses the 
tale of the visit to Spain, ending with a 
request that they should give advice whether 
the negotiations with Spain for the marriage 
and the palatinate were any longer to be 
kept on foot. 

The two Spanish ambassadors then in Eng¬ 
land, Inojosa and Coloma, complained to 
James of the rude language which Bucking- 
had used of their master. Votes in both 
houses on 27 Feb. cleared him from blame. 
' In the way that Buckingham holds,’ Baid 
Phelips, ’I pray that he shall keep his head 
onhisshoulderstosee thousands of Spaniards’ 
heads either from their shoulders or in the 
seas.’ ‘And shall he lose his headP' cried 
Coke. ‘ Never any man deserved better of 
his king and country.’ On 28 Feb. the lords 
condemned the negotiations with Spain, and 
on the following day the commons followed 
suit. After much resistance James, appealed 
to by parliament and bullied by Buckings 
ham, at lost, on 23 March, declared the ne¬ 
gotiations with Spain to be dissolved. James 
had now found a maBter in his favourite. 
Buckingham would not allow him to receive 
the Spanish ambassadors except in his own 
presence, that he might insist afterwards on 
their requests being disallowed. The com¬ 
bination of Buckingham with the two houses 
and the heir-apparent was irresistible. Buck¬ 
ingham was not content with getting his 
way. He must signalise in the eye of the 
world the hopelessness of resistance. With 
this object he, supported by Charles, fixed 
on the lord treasurer, the Earl of Middlesex, 
who had all along been opposed to a war 
with Spain. They stirred up the commons 
to impeach him on charges of peculation, 
and, though James told them that they were 
preparing a rod for themselves, rejoiced when 
the lords sentenced him to dismissal from 
office and to a heavy fine. With no less 
obstinacy did Buckingham insist on the harsh 
treatment of Bristol, who had but obeyed 
orders as ambassador at Madrid; and who 
persisted in resisting the policy of a war 
with Spain. 

It was easy for a man in Buckingham's 
osilion to gain a fleeting popularity. En¬ 
uring leadership requires other qualities 
than those possessed by tbe brilliant favourite 
of fortune. His first difficulty arose from 
the wish of the commons to limit the area 
of the war. James wanted to have a land 
war, mainly aimed at the recovery of the 
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palatinate, while the commons wished the 
war to ho mainly a sea war against Spain, 
It may be argued that the commons mis¬ 
understood the conditions of European poli¬ 
tics, and that thoy underestimated the power 
of the empire and the league, while thoy 
overestimated the power of the king of Spain. 
On the other hand England had neither a 
disciplined and well-organised army on foot 
nor the habit of hearing the taxation needed 
for its support, whilo the Spanish treasure- 
ships offered a tempting bait, and the memory 
of the Elizabethan privatoors was a strong 
incitement to follow their examplo. Little 
as Buckingham knew it, the crisis of his fate 
had come. Shouting for war would no longer 
suflice for a leader, ITo had to resolve in 
what way and with what enemies the war 
was to he mado. lie robolved characteristi¬ 
cally to light as many onomies as possible, 
and to fling to the wind all considerations of 
difficulty and expense. 

Nor was this all. Tho wider the confla¬ 
gration the more need there was of allies, 
even though the allies were not exclusively 
protestant, lie failed to learn tho losson of 
the Spanish fiasco, and aroused the resent¬ 
ment, as yet muffled, of the commons by 
forwarding a schema for marrying the prince 
to Henrietta Maria, tho youngest sister 
of Louis XIII i and this scliome he urged 
in the old headstrong way which had led to 
his failure in the Spanish negotiation. At 
first it was intended that there should be no 
binding agreement with Franco in tho matter 
of the English catholics, and Charles had 
given a personal engagement to that effect. 
After parliament had been prorogued the 
French government insisted that an ngroo- 
roent to that effect should he mado, and it 
was Buckingham who, having first overcomo 
the scruples of Charles, carried the prince 
with him to overcome the scruples of James. 
When the marriage had been settled on these 
terms, it was hopeloss for Buckingham to 
advise a speedy meeting of parliament, lest 
it should advise that tho marriage negotia¬ 
tions should be broken off whilo thoro was 
yet time. 

If parliament was not to meet in the 
autumn, the financial difficulties would be 
very great. Tho money voted in the preced¬ 
ing session had bean allocated to certain defi¬ 
nite objocts, and was almost all spent. In tho 
meanwhile Buckingham had projected the 
sending of Count Mansfeld to the palatinate 
with twelve thousand English foot soldiers. 
Whan they were at last got away, in January 
1625, there was no money left to support 
them, and thoy dwindled away, starvocl and 
sickening, never getting beyond tho frontier 


of tho Dutch republic. It was Bucking, 
barn’s first gigantic failure—a failure clearly 
traceable to bis determination to initiate an 
independent policy of his own, without con¬ 
sultation with tliose who held the purse- 
strings. Yet tho scheme of Mansfeld’s ex- 
podition formed hut a part of the vast but 
incoherent plan which dangled before Ms 
eyes, Ho meant also to assist the armies 
of tho Dutch republic, to send money to 
Christian IV of Denmark to enable him to 
invade Germany, to fit out a Hoot which 
would assail Spain on its own coastB, and 
support tho French in an enterprise against 
Genoa, a city entirely devotod to the in- 
terests of Spain. 

All lliis while Charles had mookly fol¬ 
lowed inBuckingham’s wake, and on 27 March 
1025 he ascended tho throne on liie father's 
death. For the next tlireo yours or more 
Buckingham was, to all intent’s and purposes, 
king oi England. It was this that, mom 
than anything else, cast a shadow on the 
new reign. It was not in any real sense n 
change of sovereigns. Buckingham con¬ 
tinued to direct tho government of England 
as he had done before. 

With a view to tho "coming war, Buck¬ 
ingham had in tho eourso of 1621 pur¬ 
chased from Lord Zoucli tho wardenship of 
tho Cinque ports (Agroomont between 
Buckingham and Zoucli, 17 July 1024, Sink 
Papers, Dom. clxx. 16), thereby overcoming 
the difficulties of divided maritime jurisdic¬ 
tion. Later on tho cautious Williams in¬ 
curred Ills displeasuro by ndvising him to 
resign the admiralty to avoid risk. Under 
hie ordors tho floot was rapidly got reedy 
for sea, and ton thousand soldiers were 
raiBsd to serve on hoard. It was arranged 
that, as wit had not boon doclarod against 
Spain, Buckingham, who was to command 
in person, should carry a commission from 
Fredoriclt, The exact destination of the 
fleet was not as yet determined on, and early 
in June Buckingham thought of employing 
it in an attack on tho Flemish ports. 

The keystone of Buckingham’s vest en¬ 
terprises lay in tho alliance with France, 
and Richelieu, now tho true ruler of the 
country, was tho last man to follow Oharles's 
metoorio favourite. Richolieu, indoed, while 
James was still alive, liad through Bucking¬ 
ham's influence obtained the loan of an Eng¬ 
lish warship, and permission to hire seven 
English merchantmen to help him to crush 
the Huguenots of Rochelle; but in May, 
when tho ships were ordered to cross the 
Channel, Pennington, their commander,was 
directed to take no part against French Pro¬ 
testants. By that time Buckingham had 
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begun to doubt whether ha could bridle 
Richelieu, to his purposes. Buckingham went 
in person to Paris to discover how far he 
could count on French assistance. Having 
discovered that, though some help would be 
given to Mansfeld and the king of Denmark, 
there was no hope of that close alliance on 
which he had counted, he returned home 
in an angry frame of mind, revenging him¬ 
self on Louis by publicly making love to 
the queen of France at Amiens, 

when, on 18 June, parliament met, Buck¬ 
ingham, having failed in his scheme of an 
alliance with France, and having almost 
boundless occasion for money, had. no dis¬ 
tinct lead to give. The bewildered House 
of Commons, before which no definite pro¬ 
posals, financial or otherwise, had been laid, 
contented itself with voting" no more than 
two subsidies. On 7 July Buckingham di¬ 
rected his followers in the commons to plead 
for a larger supply, and on the following 
morning Eliot, who had hitherto been on 

f ood terms with him, urged him to desist, 
he conversation was not an edifying one on 
either side, as neither Buckingham nor Eliot 
went to the bottom of the situation, till in 
the end Buckingham revealed that he asked 
for additional supplies ‘merely to he denied’ 
(ElitOT, Negotium Poiterorum ) ; in other 
words, to gain the credit of carrying out his 
own policy in the teeth of the commons. 
He at once directed Sir John Coke to set 
forth the enterprises to which the govern¬ 
ment was now committed—a naval expedi¬ 
tion against Spain, assistance to Mansfeld 
and the king ot Denmark. Underestimated 
as the expenditure was, it was sufficient to 
frighten the house, and no vote for money 
was taken. On July 11 the houses were 
adjourned to Oxford in. consequence of an 
outbreak of the plague. 

Before parliament met again Pennington’s 
fleet had crossed the Channel, and, after 
some diplomatic fencing, had been finally de¬ 
livered over to the French government, at a 
time when Buckingham had reason to be¬ 
lieve that the war batweon Louis and his 
Huguenot subjects was at an end. Ab this 

E roved not to be the case, Buckingham and 
is master were exposed to obloquy as 
having given assistance to an attack on a 
protestnnt city. When on 1 Aug. parlia¬ 
ment met at Oxford, they had good reason 
to doubt Buckingham's capacity, and when 
Conway once more unrolled before the 
commons the long catalogue of the engage¬ 
ments of the government, and then con¬ 
tented himself with asking for 40,0001. to 
complete the equipment of the fleet, the 
house was more Bewildered than ever. At 


first on attempt at a compromise was dis¬ 
cussed with some hope of success. One 
of the stipulations, however, waB that the 
king should advise on the subject of the war 
‘ with his grave council; ’ in other words, that 
military and naval arrangements should not 
be entrusted to Buckingham done. To this 
resolution the commons adhered. In vain 
Buckingham, in all but royal state, sum¬ 
moned the houses to appear before him on 
the 8th in Christ Church Hall, and pointed 
to the lucrative exploits to be expected from 
the fleet. The house would hear nothing 
of these visionary schemes, and thoroughly 
distrusted the schemer. Bather than compel 
him to share his responsibility with the 
council, Charles dissolved parliament on 
12 Aug. 

Buckingham’s aim was now to overwhelm 
his critics by striking a hard blow at the 
enemy in time for a new parliament to lake 
note of his success. The fleet was sent out 
under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
while Buckingham in person completed the 
network of European alliances with the 
help of which the overthrow of Spain and 
Austria was to he achieved. Tfis proposal 
to revisit France was, however, rejected by 
Louis, naturally indignant at Buckingham’s 
insolent addresses to the queen, and also at 
Charles’s intention to enforce the penal 
laws against the English catholics in spite 
of engagements to the contrary made at his 
marriage. In November Buckingham pro¬ 
ceeded to tha Hague, and on the 20th con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Denmark and tho 
States-General binding England to furnish 
30,0001. a month to the king of Denmark. 
His attempt to raise money by pawning 
the crown jewels ended in failure, and on 
his return to England he was met by the 
news that the fleet had effected nothing 
before Cadiz. Troubles with the French 
government had already commenced. On 
the one hand Charles was enforcing the 
penal laws against the English catholics; 
on the other hand, English ships were 
bringing French vessels into port os prices 
on the charge that they were convoying 
Spanish merchantmen or trading with 
Spanish ports. In January 1620 it was 
proposed that Buckingham should in person 
command a fleet sent to the help of Rochelle. 
For atime this proposal oameto nothing, ason 
10-26 Jan. an agreement was made between 
Louis and his Huguenot subjects; but any 
warm co-operation between France and Eng¬ 
land on the continent was equally at an 
end. 

On 0 Feb. 1626 Charles’s second parlia¬ 
ment was opened. Buckingham and his 
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master saw no reason to doubt that tbe 
commons would grant large supplies for the 
support of the war. The commons, on the 
other hand, led by Sir John Eliot, fixed 
their eyes on Buckingham’s post failures, 
and saw in his readiness to embark in a war 
with France as well as with Spain on indi¬ 
cation not of a sanguine temperament and 
an unpractical mind, but of a deliberate in¬ 
tention to neglect the interests of the state 
in pursuit of his own private aggrandise¬ 
ment. When it appeared that their inquiry 
into the causes of past disasters was baliled 
by Charles's refusal to sanction it, they 
came to the conclusion that the king's re¬ 
luctance to allow adequate investigation 
was due to the influence of his minister. 
On 11 March Dr. Turner declared that the 
cause of all their grievances was ‘ that great 
man the Duke of Buckingham,' and charged 
him with neglect in guarding the seas 
against pirates, with causing the failure at 
Cadis by appointing unfit officers, with 
engrossing crown lands for himself, his 
friends, and relatives, with selling places of 
judicature and titles of honour, and with 
accumulating many great offices on himself. 
The recusancy of his mother and father-in- 
law was thrown in as an additional crime. 
For the first time since the days of the 
house of Lancaster the commons ventured 
to hold a minister of the crown responsible 
for bis actions. In 1096 they had oontentod 
themselves with asking that nothing should 
be done by tbe king except by the advice of 
his council. They now assailed the minister 
himself. On 80 Match Buckingham spoke in 
a conference between the houses in his own 
defence {Add. MS. 22474, f. 22 4-31 4). The 
commons refused to accept his explanation, 
being specially irritated by the employment 
of the Vanguard and other ships against 
the Iluguenots of .Rochelle, In the House 
of Lords, too, Buckingham had raised up 
enemies enough. Through his influence 
orders had been sent to Bristol to absent 
himself from parliament. On 17 April 
Bristol appeared before the lords and 
claimed to be heal'd 1 both in the point of his 
wrongs and in accusation of the said duke.’ 
To ward off tho blow, Charles oharged 
Bristol with high treoson on the slightest 
possible grounds. On 1 May the houses 
directed that the accusations against Bristol 
and Buckingham should be heard simul¬ 
taneously. On 8 May a formal impeach¬ 
ment of Buckingham was brought up by the 
commons. In spite of all that Oharles 
could do, they unrolled the long catalogue 
of the duke’s offences. On 8 June Bucking¬ 
ham was heard in his own defence. It is 


quite true that in many respects the charges 
made against him were exaggerated, or eves 
unsustainable by evidence. Against the 
underlying ground of oomplaint—Mg utter 
inefficiency for the high position he occupied 
—no defence was possible. If Charles 
had permitted his removal from ofRce, the 
oriminal charges would probably have been 
dropped. It was because Oharles, from 
motives easily intelligible, rejected the doc¬ 
trine of ministerial responsibility—whichhad 
fallen asleep for more than a century and a 
half—that the commons persisted in press¬ 
ing for a judicial sentence. • Yet they made 
one effort to gain the removal of the duke 
with the king’s consent. On 12 June they 
voted a remonstrance in which they pleaded 
for the dismissal of tho minister simply on 
the ground that any money they might vote 
would he misemployed os long as he was 
trusted with the spending of it. Charles 
had no ears for such a oomplaint, and on 
14 June he dissolved parliament. 

Even while the conflict was proceeding 
Charles showed hie resolution to advance 
Buckingham to yet higher honours. Pressure 
was put on tho university of Cambridge to 
elect the favourite as chancellor. On 1 June 
Charles had his way, though Buckingham 
secured only 108 votes against 108 cast for 
his competitor, the Earl of Berkshire. After 
the dissolution the king asked the managers 
of the impeachment to bring their case against 
Buckingham before the Star-chamber, and 
when the managers naturally refused to do 
so, the Star-chamber delivered a sentence in 
favour of the duke, which carried conviction 
to no one who was not already assured of 
his innoconce. Before long Buckingham 
added one more item to his list of failures. 
A fleet was sent out under Lord Willoughby 
to attack the Spaniards. It Boon returned, 
shattered by a storm, before it had had the 
opportunity to accomplish anything. 

In the course of the summer of 1026 the 
misunderstandings with France wera grow¬ 
ing in intensity. Oharles dismissed the 
queen’s French attendants, and the capture 
of French merchantmen on suspicion of their 
being employed in carrying Spanish goods 
irritated the French government and led to 
reprisals. On 4 Dee. Buckingham offered to 
go in person to the French court to clear 
away misunderstandings; but it is not sur¬ 
prising that, considering his conduct to thfe 
queen at his last appearance in France, Louis 
refused to receive him. In the beginning of 
1027 the two countries were openly at 
war, 

Buckingham’s sanguine nature was at the 
bottom of most of his troubles. In February 
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&e empowered Gerbier to offer peace to Spain 
at Brussels on the condition of her agreeing 
to a suspension of arms with the Dutch 
republic and the kingof Denmark. In March, 
upon the rejection of this overture, he sent 
out Pennington to sweep the seas or French 
merchantmen. In May he made up his mind 
to head an expedition to relieve Bochelle, at 
that time besieged by the king’s troops. The 
remains of the force which had returned from 
Cadiz were made up to eight thousand by 
new levies, and a great fleet was at the same 
time made ready lor sea, to re-establish the 
reputation of the English navy as well as 
to free from danger the Iluguenotsof south¬ 
western France. According to instructions 
issued on 19 June, no doubt drawn up by 
himself, he was, if the Rochellese were ready 
to accept English aid, to hand over the 
soldiers to Soubise to be used in their defence, 
and to go on to Bordeaux to recover English 
merchant ships seized as a reprisal for the 
French prizes taken in the Channel, and then 
to break up the trade of Spain with Flanders 
and the West Indies. The scheme was cer¬ 
tainly not wanting in largeness of conception, 
On 27 June Buckingham sailed from Stokes 
Bay with about a hundred ships and six 
thousand soldiers. On 10 July he was before 
the Isle of Rhfi, and on 12 July he landed 
his troops and opened the siege of St. Mar¬ 
tin’s, the principal fortress m the island. 
The first check came from the Rochellese 
themselves, who refused to receive the offered 
succour till they had consulted their co¬ 
religionists. In August the siege of St, 
Martin’s was turned into a blockade. Sick¬ 
ness decreased the numbers of the English, 
and Buckingham hod to send home for re¬ 
inforcements. Charles, however, had no 
money in hand, and when at last reinforce¬ 
ments were Tandy to sail under the Earl of 
Holland, the expedition was detained by 
contrary winds at Plymouth till it was too 
late. In the meanwhile Buckingham found 
his difficulties increasing and his army di¬ 
minishing. Though on 27 Sept. Toiras, the 
commandant of the fort, whose provisions 
had come to an. end, offered to surrender, a 
French flotilla, laden with supplies, broke the 
blockade that very night, and the siege had to 
be commenced afresh. On 20 Oct. a French 
force landed in the island. On the 27th Buck¬ 
ingham made in vain one desperate attempt 
to storm thefortress. Even then Buckingham 
postponed hie retreat to the 29th, by which 
time the numbers of the French force on the 
island had been augmented to eix thousand. 
Itwas only with heavy loss that the embarka¬ 
tion was effected. On 20 Oot. the English 
army consisted of 6,884 soldiers. On 8 Nov. 


no more than 2,989 were landed at Ports' 
mouth and Plymouth. 

So far from "being disheartened by the dis¬ 
aster, Buckingham was as exuberant as ever. 
He now proposed an attack on Calais, and 
talked of continuing the war for many years. 
Though the returned soldiers and sailors were 
starving, he refused to accept overtures for 
peace made by the king of France, and—so 
certain was he that no serious charge could 
be brought against him—even advocated the 
calling of a new parliament to vote supplies 
for the war. As Charles hesitated, Buck¬ 
ingham tried another tack, and advocated 
the establishment of a standing army of 
eleven thousand men, to be supported by an 
excise arbitrarily imposed. In January 1628 
Dalbier, Buckingham’s military adviser, was 
sent to Germany to levy a thousand horse 
for service in England. Efforts to raise on 
excise, and even sliip-money, having igno- 
miniously failed, there was nothing left but 
to summon parliament, if Rochmle, now 
strictly blockaded, was to be succoured. 
Denbigh, Buckingham’s brother-in-law, had 
indeed been placed in command of a re¬ 
lieving force, but, without money, he was 
unable to leave Plymouth. 

The third parliament of Charles I met on 
17 March 1628. Its leaders hod previously 
decided that, as the main work of the sossion 
must be to place constitutional restrictions 
on the king himself, there should be no re¬ 
petition of the impeachment of Buckingham. 
In the conflict which followed, Buckingham 
championed the king’s claim to commit with¬ 
out showing cause; but the House of Lords 
was by this time too incensed to follow his 
leadership. When, on 2 June, Charles gave 
an unsatisfactory answer to the petition of 
right, the commons held Buckingham re¬ 
sponsible for the mischief. On the 7th Eliot 
attacked his policy without mentioning his 
name. On the 8th Coke named him. <1 
think,’ he said, 1 the Duke of Bucks is the 
cause of all our miseries, and till the king he 
informed thereof we shall never go out with 
honour, or sit with honour here. That man 
is the grievance of grievances.’ Selden pro¬ 
posed that his impeachment should be re¬ 
newed, The commons proceeded to draw 
up a remonstrance, in which Buckingham’s 
demerits were set forth, and on the 7th 
Charles gave his assent to the petition of 
right in due form. 

After the king's acceptance of the petition 
of right the commons voted flve subsidies, 
which enabled Buckingham to complete his 
preparations for a new expedition intended 
to relieve RochellB. Yet, though they dropped 
the proposal to impeach the favourite, they 
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completed their remonstrance, in 'which, his 
excessive power was declared to he the prin¬ 
cipal cause of the evils under which they 
suffered, They further declared that no man 
could manage 1 so many and weighty affairs 
of the kingdom as he hath undertaken, besides 
the ordinary duties of those offices he holds,’ 
finally expressing a desire that he might no 
longer continue m office, or ' in his place of 
nearness and counsel about’ the ‘sacred 
person’ of the lung. Charles stood by his 
overbearing subject. On 16 June he com¬ 
manded all documents relating to the sham 
prosecution of Buckingham in the Star- 
chamher in 1626 to bo taken off the file, 
< that no memory thereof remain of the record 
against him which may tend to his disgrace,’ 
On the 17 th,when the commons appeared with 
their remonstrance, he prohibited Bucking- 


to be allowed to speak in his own defonce. 

Buckingham, was now the object of tbe 
common hatred. Ho was held up to obloquy 
in satires and pasquinades. Of theso he 
took no notice, hut alter parliament had been 
prorogued he aimed at limiting the extent of 
the war by malting peace with Spain, vainly 
hoping that some settlement of the question 
of thepalatinatemight in this way ho reached. 
He even offered to go once more in person 
to Madrid, llo did something to place him¬ 
self in better relations with the country by 
employing Williams, to whom he had been 
reconciled before tbe end of the session, to 
place him in contact with one or othor of 
the parliamentary leaders. With this objeot 
in view he resigned the wardenship of tho 
Cinque ports. The policy thus adumbrated 
was deficient in hrillinnoy, and tho duko 
turned aside from it to listen to Uarlelon, 
for whom he obtained tho viscounty of Dor¬ 
chester, who was sure to urge him lo quit 
himself of the war with France and to turn 
his attention to tho recovery of tho palati¬ 
nate. Both the Dutch and the Venetian 
ambassadors combined to give him the 
same advice, which lie would perhaps have 
taken if it had hoen possible. It was not, 
however, easy to divert lo a fresh object the 
preparations for the relief of Eoclielle. Yet 
the insufficiency of the means at Bucking¬ 
ham's disposal was a terrible obstacle in the 
way of his securing efficiency in the fleet 
gathered at Portsmouth, While the king 
went down to Sir Daniel Norton's house at 
Southwick to he near the scene, Buckingham 
remained in London to hasten the necessary 
supplies. The limits of his authority, long 
known to others, were now becoming visible 
to himself. * I find nothing,’ be wrote on 
6 Aug,, 1 of more difficulty and uncertainty 


than the preparations here for this service of 
Bochelle. Every man says he has all things 
ready, and yet all remains as it were at a 
stand. It will be Saturday night before ell 
the victuals will be aboard, and I dare not 
come from hence till I see that despatched 
being of such importance.’ No wonder Buck¬ 
ingham received favourably a definite pro- 
posal from Ooutarini, the Venetian ambas- 
sador,that tho Rochellese should treat directly 
with their own sovereign. In tho hope that 
these negotiations might bo offeotuol, Buck¬ 
ingham gave orders with a view to transfer¬ 
ring the war to Germany. Charles, how¬ 
ever, made objections, and whon, on 17 Aug, 
Buckingham appeared at Portsmouth, the 
deputies from Roohello protested warmly 
against the scheme. It was agreed that 
there should he a meeting on 23 Aug. in 
the iring’s presence, whon a final resolution 
would he taken. 

In Buckingham’s mind thore was a pie- 
sentiment of danger. In taking leave of 
Laud, he had begged him to recommend his 
wife and children to the king. * Some ad¬ 
venture,’ he said, ‘ may kill me as well as 
another man.’ It was not of assassination 
that he was thinking. A fr-iond who urged 
him to wear a shirt of mail undor his clothes 
found him not lo be persuadod. ‘ A shirt of 
mail,’ he replied, ‘ would bo but a silly defence 
ngainst any popular fury. As for a single 
man’s assault, I take mysolf to be in no 
danger. Tbore are no Roman spirits left,’ 
On the 22nd he was exposed to danger from 
mutinous sailors. When ho oame down to 
breakfast on the morning of tho 28rd, in the 
house in the High Street of Portsmouth occu¬ 
pied by Captain Mason, ho received newB— 
false as it turned out—that Rochollehad been 
relieved. When breakfast was over, as he 
stepped out into tho hall lie stopped for an 
instant to speak to Sir Thomas Fryer. As his 
attention was engaged a man who was stand¬ 
ing close to the entrance of a passage leading 
to bhobreakfast-roomstruckliun heavily with 
a knife in the left breast, calling out ‘ God 
have mercy on thy soul 1 ’ Tbo duke drew 
the knife out of the wound, and, crying 1 Vil¬ 
lain I' attempted to follow the assassin. After 
tottering for a step or two he fell heavily 
against a table, and sank dead on the ground. 
The duchess, warned of her husband’s murder, 
rushed in her night-dress lo the gallery, and 
looked down on his bleeding corpse. The 
murderer was John Felton (1505P-1628) 
[q. v.j, a discharged officer, who, meditating 
on his own wrongs, had found in the re¬ 
monstrance of the House of Commons an 
inspiration to the deed as ridding the earth 
of a tyrant. He had acted, he believed, as 
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the champion of God and hie country. Buck¬ 
ingham was privately buried in Henry VII’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbay on 10 Sept, 
A pretentious and inartistic monument was 
subsequently erected above his grave by his 
widow. 

Buckingham left three eons and one daugh¬ 
ter. The daughter, Mary, married, first, 
Charles, lord Ilerbart, son and heir of Philip, 

James Stuart, fourth dulie of Lennox and 
first dulte of Richmond [q. v.]; and, thirdly, 
Thomas Howard, brother to Charles, earl 
of Carlisle. Of the sons, Charles, the eldest, 
died an infant, and was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey on 17 March 1027; George (1628- 
1687) succeeded to the dukedom, and is 
separately noticed; Francis, a posthumous 
child, born on 2 April 1620, was killed near 
Kingston in 1618. The first duke’s widow 
subsequently married Randal Macdonnell, 
viscount Dinduce and second earl and mar¬ 
quis of Antrim [q. v,] 

There is a fine portrait of the duke by 
Rubens in the Pitti gallery at Florence. 
Another, by Gerard Ilonthorst, is in the 
National Portrait Gallory, London. A por¬ 
trait of Buckingham and his family, painted 
by Cornelius Janssen, is at Buckingham 
Palace; another of the duke and his family, 
by Gerard Honthorst, is at Hampton Court. 
Janssen also painted'a separate portrait of the 
duke, which is also at Hampton Court; and 
a portrait by Van Dyck belongs to the Mar¬ 
quis of Northampton (for various engravings, 
of which three wero by Faithorne, Simon 
and William Pass, see Bbomxei, p. 70). 

[For tho political life of the duke see Gar¬ 
diners Hist, of England, 1003-42, vols. ii-vi. 
passim, whore the references to original autho¬ 
rities will be found. Sir Ilonry Wotton’s con¬ 
temporary biography is reprinted in the H.irl. 
Misc. (ed. 1808-12), viii. 613. Clarendon 
wroto Tho Characters of llohert, Earl of Essex, 
and George, Duke of Buckingham. In 1708 
Horace Walpole edited A Catalogue of the 
Curious Collection of Pictures of Goorge Viiiiors, 
Duke of Buckingham. A collection of ballads 
relating to him was published for the Porcy 
Society by P. W. Fnirholt.] S. R, G. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE, second Duke of 
Buckinge ua (1628-1087), born on 30 Jan. 
1627-8 at Wallingford House, Westminster, 
was the soeond son of Goorge Villiers, first 
duke of Buckingham [q, v.], by Lady Kathe¬ 
rine Manners. His elder brother Charles died 
in infancy. King Charles I, out of affection 
to their father, bred up George and his young 
brother, Francis Villiers, with his own chit 
dren(BETA.N Fairfax, life, of George Villiers, 
Duke of Bucltinghani), Both were sept to 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, where the duke 
is said to have contracted a close friendship 
with Abraham Cowley and Martin Clifford 
( ib .) ne was admitted to the degree of M.A. 
on 6 March 1642 (Doji.e, Official Baronage, 
p. 200). At the beginning of the civil war 
Buckingham and his brother joined the king 
at Oxford, and served under Prince Rupert 
at the storming of Lichfield Close in April 
1848. Later they were both committed to 
the care of the Earl of Northumberland, sent 
to travel, and lived for some time at Florence 
and Rome' in as great state ns some of those 
sovereign princes’ (Wood, Athena, iv. 207 ■ 
Beian Fairfax), Parliament, which had 
sequestered Buckingham’s estates, restored 
them to him on 4 Oct. 1647, taking into 
consideration his youth at the time of his 
delinquency ( Lords' Journals, ix. 467). Re¬ 
gardless of this act of favour, Buckingham at 
once plunged into the royalist plot which 
gave rise to the second civil war, and at the 
beginning of July 1648 he and his brother 
joined tho Earl of Holland in Surrey, with 
tho intention of raising the siege of Colchester 
(Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ii. 130, od. Firth; 
Clarendon, Rebellion, xi. 6). On 7 July the 
House of Commons voted Buckingham and 
his associates traitors, and ordered the seques¬ 
tration of their estates (Old Parliamentary 
Hist. xvii. 288-92; Kttshwoetk, vii. 1178, 
1180). The same day Lord Francis Villiers 
was killed in a skirmish near Kingston with 
the parliamentary troops under Sir Michael 
Livesey [q.v.] and Major Gibbon (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, i. 108, ed. 1894; Auhhei, Hist, of 
Surrey, i. 46). Buckingham and Holland, 
with the rest of the party, were surprised at 
St. Neots on 10 July by Colonel Scrope. Hol¬ 
land and most of the others were oaptured. 
The duke, more fortunate, escaped, taking 
Bhip for Holland (Rebiiwobth, vii. 1187 ; 
Jleport on the JJuJce of Portland's MSS. i. 
478; Heeddet, Memoirs, p. 66; Clarendon, 
xi. 104; Faibfax, Correspondence, iv. 252). 
In 1649 Buckingham thought of endeavour¬ 
ing to compound for his lands. But he 
could not stomach the ' base submission ’ re¬ 
quired of him, and it is doubtful whether 
parliament would have condoned a second 
offence. His great estates, therefore, were 
all included in the act of confiscation passed 
on 16 July 1651. Helmsley Castlo and York 
House in the Strand went to Lord Fairfax 
in satisfaction of his arrears, while New 
Hall was purchased by the state for Crom¬ 
well ( Cal. qf Committee for Compounding, 
iii,2182; Peacock, Index of Royalists whose 
Estates were confiscated, pp, 1,25 ; Cal. Cla¬ 
rendon Papers, u, 7). Lucidly, a faithful ser¬ 
vant had conveyed to Antwerp a part of the 
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duke’s collection of pictures and jewels, by 
selling or pledging which, he obtained money 
for his subsistence (ib. ii. 7; Brian Fairfax, 
Life of Buckingham). The young king re¬ 
warded Buckingham by conferring upon him 
the order of the Garter on 19 Sept. 1649 and 
admitting him to the privy council on 0 April 
1650). lie entered that body as one of the re¬ 
presentatives of the party which opposed the 
unyielding church policy of Nicholas and 
Hyde, and wished to come to an understand¬ 
ing with the presbyterians both in England 
and Scotland {Clarendon State Tapers, ii. 53; 
Nicholas Tapers, i. 173; Gaud inch, Charles II 
and Scotland,gp. 54,00,118). Consequently, 
after the landing of Charles II in Scotland, 
Buckingham was the only conspicuous Eng¬ 
lish royalist allowed by the Scots to remain 
with the king (July 1650) ( Walks n, His¬ 
torical Discourses, pp. 169-03). lie main¬ 
tained his position by allying himself with 
Argyll, whose crcatuveha was commonly con¬ 
sidered; dissuaded Charles from putting him¬ 
self at the head of the Scottish royalists, and 
was credited with treacherously rovealingtho 
king's plan to the presbyterian leaders (Ola- 
hhnhon, Behellim, xii. 194; xiii. 3, 47; 
Wat/khii, Historical Discourse, p. 197; Nicho¬ 
las Tapers, i. 201, 206, 254). 

In spite of Buckingham's want of military 
experience^ ho was selected for the highest 
command in the intended rising among the 
English royalists. In 1650 ho was designated 
general of the eastern association, and was 
also commissioned to raise forces for the king 
on the continent (Gakdinub, History of the 
Commonwealth, i. 268; Egerton MS. 2512, f. 
35). In the Bpring of 1051 he was appointed 
to head umoveraont in Lancashire, which was 
to be hacked by adivisionofHcoltislicuvalTy. 
lie also received a commission (16 May 1661) 
to command in chief all tlio English royaliNls 
in Scotland, and succeeded in get t ing logotlior 
a regiment of horse—mostly Englishmen— 
but the projected insurrection in Lancashire 
was frustrated by tho discovery of the plot 
(Egerton Charters, 422, in Brit. Mils.; 
lieport on the Duke, of Tortland's MSS. i. 
667, 597 ; Oaby, Memorials of the CivilWar, 
ii. 283, 418). Buckingham accompanied 
Charles II hi his expedition into England, 
and fought at "Worcester. According to 
Clarendon, tho duke pressed Charles to make 
him general-iu-ohief, alleging that no peer 
of England would willingly take orders 
from David Leslie; and, when the Icing told 
him he was too young, answered that 
Henry IV of France ‘commanded an army 
and won a battle when lie was younger than 
he.’ So chagrined was Buckingham by tho 
king’s refusal that he ‘ came no more to the 


council, scaroo spoke to the king, neglected 
everybody else and himself, insomuch as tor 
many days he never put on clean linen or 
conversed with any body.’ Bui., though this 
piece of presumption is quite in keeping with 
Buckingham’s chnractor, tho story is not 
mentioned by olher authorities ( Hebellion , 
xiii. 72). The duke parted from tho king 
during their flight from Worcester, and, 
thanks to his skill in disguising himself 
escaped safely to tho continent, landing 
at Rotterdam in Octobor 1651 (Nicholas 
Tapers, i, 277; Fua, The Flight of the King, 
pp. 12, 24). Ere long ho wns busily engaged 
m now political ini riguos, lus chief confidants 
being Titus and Leighton. In June 1062 
he sent Leighton over to England with a 
letter to Cromwell, which the latter refused 
to receive; and in tho following AJ ay it was 
said that ho had been endeavouring to mnko 
liis peace through Major-general Lambert 
{Cal. State Tapers, Dorn, 1051-2, p, 317; 
Cal. Clarendon Tapers, ii. 208). During tho 
same period lie discussed with JolmLilbnrne 
[q^. v.] tlio feasibility of ofi’ect ing a rest oration 
of monarchy through an agreement, with tile 
levellers, and those negotiations were one of 
tlie chief charges against, Lilburneat his trial 
in 1653. Lilburno asserted that Bueking- 
liam’s only aim in those conferences was to 
obtain advice how to mnko his peace with the 
English government, nntl that tho duke was 
willing to give any security lor his peaceable 
living which tlio state demanded ( IMlmrne's 
Defensive Declaration, 1653, pp. 15, 16; 
Several Informations against Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Lilburne , 1653). 

These intrigues, and Buckingham's policy 
of sacrificing tlio interests of the church 
to the political exigencies of the moment, 
deepened the breach between the duke and 
the ministers of ChavlosII. Hyde and Nicho¬ 
las habitually speak of him as a man of no 
religions principles, probably either a papist 
or a presbyterian, possessed of some wit hut 
with no ballast, and far inferior toliis father 
in ability (Nicholas Tapers, ii. 287, iii. 41, 
158,170). His infiueneo with tho king had 
by this time greatly decreased. In 1052 a 
report, that, Buckingham aspired to the hand 
of the widowed Princess of Orange caused 
the greatest indignation among the royal 
family, and the queen protested that she 
would toar her daughter in pieces with her 
own hands if she thought she would degrade 
lierRelf by such a match (Clarendon State 
Tapers, iii. 50; UunuN, lives of the Trineesm 
of England, vi. 180). The freedom with which 
Buckingham criticisod tlio king’spolicy, added 
to a quarrel with Charles about money, pro* 
ducod by 1654 a complete estrangement {Cal, 
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Clarendon Papers, ii. 302, 374; Nicholas 
Papers, ii, 72, 113,123,344). In the spring 
of 1653 it was reported that Buckingham 
had made a secret visit to Dover to confer 
with one of Cromwell’s agents on the ques¬ 
tion of his return to England and restora¬ 
tion to his estates, and. it was also asserted 
that he was betraying the king’s designs to 
the Protector. But the latter part of the 
story was certainly untrue (tb. ii. 207, 219, 
226, 200, 262, 320). Nevertheless, in the 
spring of 1656, when Buckingham sought a 
reconciliation with the king, Hyde urged 
Charlesstrongly to show him no countenance 
{Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 113). 

In the Bummer of 1637 Buckingham, tired 
of oxile and hopeless of regaining the king’s 
favour, suddenly returned to England with¬ 
out waiting to obtain the Protector's leave. 
To marry Fairfax’s only daughter, regain 
thereby part of his estates, and through 
Fairfax’s influence obtain the Protector's 
ardon, was his design. Mary Fairfax had 
een promised to tho Earl of Chesterfield, 
and the banns had been twice published at 
St. Martin’s, Westminster; but Buckingham 
was irresistible, the lady fell deeply in love 
with him, and the proposed match was 
broken off. On 16 Sept. 1657 Buckingham 
and Mary Fairfax were married at Bolton 
Percy in Yorkshire (Ouesteb, Westminster 
Registers, p. 265; ‘Autobiography of Brian 
Fairfax ’ in Markham's Life of Robert Fair¬ 
fax, p. 142). Cowley wrote an apitlialamium 
for tueir wedding {Poems on Several Occa¬ 
sions, ed. 1700, p. 136). Cromwell and his 
council regarded this alliance as a preshy- 
terian plot, on the ground that Lady Veve 
and Major Robert Harley, two of the ieaders 
of that parly, had been activo in forwarding 
it. On 9 Oct.lhc council ordered that Buck¬ 
ingham should ho arrested, but he succeeded 
in evading capt ure, and remained some time 
hidden in London. Fairfax vainly appealed 
to the Protector on behalf of his son-in-law. 
Cromwell himself inclined to lenity, and 
Anally, about April 1658, Buckingham was 
allowed to reside at York House in a sort 
of honourable confinement (Thebt.oe, vi. 
580,616,648; Cal. State Papers,Lom. 1057- 
1608, pp. 124, 169, 190, 367). He found 
this restraint too irksome, and, going to 
Oobhom to soe his sister, was arrested on 
18 Aug. 1068 and sent to the Tower 
(Thubloe, vii. 344). 

A passionate scene took place between 
Fairfax and Cromwell; but Buckingham 
asserted that if the Protector had lived he 
would have been certainly put to death 
{Life of Robert Fairfa r, p. 143; Fairfax 
QQrrespondence, iy, 268), lie did not ob¬ 


tain his liberty till 23 Feb. 1059, when par¬ 
liament released him on his word of honour 
not to abet the enemies of the Commonwealth 
and on Fairfax’s security for 20,000/. (Bub- 
ton, Diary, iii. 870, 436). This did not 

f revent him from taking the field with Lord 
‘airfax against Lambert in January 1060; 
but the soldiers wouid not allow a known 
royalist to march with them. Buckingham 
subsequently claimed that but for his in¬ 
fluence Fairfax would not hava stirred, and 
that he therefore had an important share in 
promoting the Restoration {Fairfax Cor¬ 
respondence, iv. 164-6,252). 

On tiie return of Charles II, Buckingham 
became again a gentleman of the king’s bed¬ 
chamber, bore the orb at his coronation 
(23 April 1601), and was admitted to the 
privy council (28 April 1602). From 
21 Sept. 1661 to 4 March 1607 he was lord- 
lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The estates confiscated by the Common¬ 
wealth were restored to him, and, as they 
brought in 20,000/. a year, he was reputed 
the richest man in England, and was the 
most prominent figure m the king’B court. 
In 1608 he was busy in the suppression of 
tho supposed insurrection threatened by the 
fanatics in Yorkshire {Miscellanea Aulica, 
1702, p. 307; Heuesby, Memoirs, p. 59). In 
1066, during the first Dutch war, he went to 
sea on board the Prince, attended by Brian 
Fairfax {Life of Robert Fairfax, p. 137). 
Clarendon’s influence prevented him from 
obtaining any important ofiice, and in do¬ 
mestic politics all Buckingham’s energies were 
directed to the chancellor’s overthrow. In 
1663 there was a report that Buckingham 
and his friends had 1 cast my lord chancellor 
upon liis back, past ever getting up again; ’ 
but the alt aek was piremature (Pepys, 3 5 May 
1603). Buckingham next formpd a plan to 
make Francos Teresa Stuart [q.v.] the king’s 
mistress and govern Charles through her; 
but here also he failed (ii. 6 Nov. 1063; 
Gkammont, Memoirs, p. 141, ed. 1853). In 
1666, however, he succeeded in uniting the 
opposition leaders in the two houses on the 
bill for prohibiting the import of Irish cattle, 
a measure which Clarendon opposed, and 
Buckingham, partly from hostility to the Duke 
oi Ormonde, supported (Clarendon, Con¬ 
tinuation of Life, § 950). But he discredited 
himself by his want of decency. In a debate 
on 26 Oct. 1060 he asserted that* whoever was 
against the bill had either an Irish interest 
or an Irish understanding.’ Lord Ossory 
challenged him i'or reflecting upon the whole 
Irish nation; and Buckingham, after accept¬ 
ing, complained to the Ho use oi Lords, which 
sent Ossory to the Tower (j b. §§ 967-70; 
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Carte, Ormonde, iv. 270 ; Lords' Journals, 
xii. 18-20). Afewweekslater(19Dec.)B_uck- 
ingham had a souffle -with the Marquis of 
Dorchester at a conference between the two 
houses. Blows were exchanged, and Bucking¬ 
ham pulled off Dorchester's periwig, while 
Dorchester in return ‘had much of the duke's 
hair in his hand ’ (ib, xii. 62-5; Clarendon, 
Continuation , p. 979). Both were sent to the 
Tower, butreleased on apologising; andBuck- 
inghamavengedhimselfby raising a vexatious 
claim to the title of Lord Boos, which was 
enjoyed by Dorchester’s son-in-law (ib. p. 
1008; Lords' Journals, xii. 82,98 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1660-7, p. 336). By this time 
the king had become highly incensed against 
Buckingham as the chiof source of tne op¬ 
position to the government in the two houses, 
and the dnlto was also accused of treasonable 
practices, intriguing with disaffected republi¬ 
cans, and getting the king’s horoscope cal¬ 
culated. On 25 Fob. 1007 his arrest was 
orderod, and he was put out of the privy 
council and of his other offices. Buckingham 
concealed himself, and lay hid till 27 June, 
when he gave himself up and was committed 
to the Tower ( 16 . pp. 532,563, 1067 p. 2388; 
Oabtii, iv. 293; Clarendon, Continuation, 
§ 1118; Puns, 3 March 1067). 

This disgrace was only temporary. On 
13 Sept. Buckingham was restored to his 
places in the bedchamber and tho privy 
council (Doyle ; Purrs, 26 Sept. 1067). lie- 
garding Clarendon as the author of his late 
eclipse, he took a very energetic part in the 
prosecution of the chancellor. Beports were 
even circulated that he was to bo lord high 
steward of the court by which Clarendon 
was to be tried (Clarendon, Continuation, 
1160-63; Purrs, Diary, 16 Nov. 21 Nov, 
ODec.; Lords' Journals, xii. 141). On Claren¬ 
don’s fall Buckingham was generally regarded 
as the principal minister among the king's 
new advisers, though ho hold no high office, 
except the mastership of the horse, which 
he purchased from the Duke of Albemarle 
(0 July 1008). ‘ The king,’ Pepys was told 
by one informant, 1 is now fallen in and be¬ 
come a slave to tho Duke of Buckingham’ 
(27 Nov. 1067); ‘the Duke of Buckingham 
do rule all now,’ said another (80 Dsc. 
1607; cf. Beuebdy, Memoirs, p. 76). This 
belief was so widespread that Charles him¬ 
self felt bound to contradict it in a letter to 
his sister (Cartwright, A Life of Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. 1894, p. 269). 

Buckingham’s accession to power was 
marked by fresh scandals. For some time 
he had been carrying on an intrigue with 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, and the earl, at 
last discoverin git, sent him a ohall enga [of, art. 


Talbot, Charles, Duke or Shrewsbury], 
They fought at Barn Elms on 16 Jan. 1668 
three a side, Buckingham’s seconds being 
Sir Bobert Holmes ana Mr. William Jenkins. 
Shrewsbury was badly wounded, and died 
two months later, but not till tho king bad 

f ardoned all the actors in the duel (24 Feb. 

668 ). Buckingham continued to live openly 
with tho countess, though evon the lax public 
opinion of tho day was surprised at his im¬ 
punity (Pepys, ed. Wheatley, vii. 283, 306; 
Bhresby, p. 67; Grammont, p. 299). 

The commencement of Buckingham’s ad¬ 
ministration was also marked by a move¬ 
ment in favour of toleration, which was 
expresasly recommended to parliament in 
the king’s speech on 6 Fob. 1068. A scheme 
for comprehension was drawn up which was 
generally attributed to John Wilkins [q.v.], 
bishop of Chestor, who owed his post to 
Buckingham’s influence. ‘The monwas of 
no religion,’ Bays Baxtor of Buckingham, 
1 but notoriously and professedly lustful, and 
yet of greater wit, and parts, and sounder 
principles as to the interest of humanity and 
the common good than most lords in tile 
court. Wherefore ho countenanced fanatics 
and sectaries, among others, without any 
great suspicion, because he was known to 
he so far from them himself’ (Reliquia 
Raxteriarue, iii. 21- 34 ; Christie, Shaftes¬ 
bury,i\. 5; Pepys, vii. 243). Butthoscheme 
fell through, though in 1072 Buckingham 
had the satisfaction of advising the issue of 
tho ‘Declaration of Indulgence’ (cf. Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, 1 . ii. 8 ). 

Kumour credited Buckingham likewise 
with the authorship of various schemes for 
gotting rid of tho queon and enabling the 
king to marry again (Burnet, i. 409, 473; 
Lubt.ow, Memoirs, ii. 503; Life of James II, 
i. 438). He also endeavoured in every pos¬ 
sible way to undermine the influence of the 
Duke of York. Tho feud between them 
was so notorious that at one time Bucking¬ 
ham professed to believe that James in¬ 
tended to liavo him assassinated (ib, i. 
484-40; Pepys, viii. 186, 141, 151). Sir 
William Coventry [q. ▼.], the duke's riglit- 
hand man in the management of the navy, 
Buckingham endeavoured to gain to his own 
faction by promises, and when the design 
failed threatened to expose him to ridicule in 
a play. On this Coventry Beni him a chal¬ 
lenge, which Buckingham evaded accepting, 
and contrived to get his opponent put out 
of office for sending (ib. viii. 240, 243, 249, 
297; Burnet, i. 479; Christie, Shaftesbury, 
ii. 8 ). 

Against the Duke of Ormonde Bucking¬ 
ham’s intrigues were equally persistent, and 
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in the end equally successful. One of his knew nothing, and was to know nothing, of 
chief instruments was Sir Robert Ilowavd, his intentions with respect to the catholic 
and he was also assisted by the Earl of religion; and to blind his eyes he was en- 
Orrery. It was said that Buckingham aimed trusted with a sham negotiation with the 
at being lord-lieutenant of Ireland himself ; French ambassador (ill. p, 281 ; Mignet, iii. 
but when the kingwas at last persuaded to 89, 84,133). lie was therefore not in the 
dismiss Ormonde (February 1009), tbe vacant secret of tbo treaty of Dover (22 May 1570), 
post was given to Lord Robertas. Even which was signed by his colleagues Ai-ling- 
after Ormonde's fall he privately instigated ton and Clifford. In July 1070 Charles sent 
attacks on his administration, and Lord Buckingham to Versailles to negotiate a 
Ossory, believing that Buckingham was im- second treaty with Louis XIV, which was 
plicated in Blood's attempt to kidnap his to be a repetition of tbo first so far as con- 
father, is reported to_ have told Bucking- cerned the war with Holland, but to omit 
ham publicly that if his father died a violent the provisions relative to religion. Louis 
death he should regard him as his murderer, received Buckingham with the greatest dis¬ 
and pistol Mm though he stood behind the tinction, gave him a pension of ten thousand 
king’s chair (Came, Ormonde, iv. 311, 326, livres a year for Lady Shrewsbury, and pro- 
346, 362, 374, 449, 497). mised to stipulate that he should command 

During the whole existence of the Cabal the English auxiliary forces in the intended 
ministry a constant rivalry existed be- war. 1 1 have bad more honours done me 
tween Buckingham and Arlington, Marvell than ever were given to any subject,’wrote 
even speaks of two cabals—one beaded by Buckingham to Arlington. ‘ Nothing but 
Buckingham, the other by Arlington—of our being mealy-mouthed can hinder us from 
wMcb, in April 1070, tbe former was the finding our accounts m Lliis mutter. For 
dominant one. Lauderdale and Ashley wero you may almost ask what you please. . . . 
both reckoned Buckingham's supporters, and The king of Franco is so mightily taken with 
ho had also among his adherents a number tbe discourses I mnlie to him of his greatness 
of new men whom he had brought into by land that lie talks Lo me twenty times a 
office, chief of whom were Sir Thomas Os- day; all the courtiers wonder at it ' ( ib. iii. 
home (afterwards Earl Danby) [q. v.l and 206-22; Miscellaneous Works, i. 67-9). 
Sir John Trevor (1626-1672) [q.v.J (Chios- Ilia subsequent letters to Louis XIV and 
tie, Shaftesbury, ii. 4, 48, 64 ; Mabvele, Lionne are filled with protestations of devo- 
Worlcs, ii. 326; Life of James II, i. 434; lion to France and the French king (Miohet, 
Rebesbt, pp. 88,93). But from 1670 Buck- iii. 247-66 ; Dai.bympee, i. 113-19). The 
ingliam steadily lost ground, while Arlington negotiations ended in the conclusion of two 
obtained increasing influence with the lung, treaties for a united attack upon Holland 
This was clearly ovident in the conduct of (21 Doc. 1070, 2 Feb. 1672), both of which 
foreign affairs. The French ambassador, Ku- were signed by Buckingham (ib, iii. 265, 
vigny, found Buckingham in 1607 a warm 700). 

advocate of an alliance withFrnnco, provided When the war began, Buckingham be¬ 
lie could obtain thereby some advantage to came alarmed at the rapid success of tbe 
his country and himself; but the conclusion French arms, and urged that a separate peace 
of the triple alliance, for which Arlington should bo made with tho Dutch. Charles 
was chiefly responsible, frustrated the mci- sent him, accompanied by Arlington, to Tbe 
pient negotiations. Colbert de CroiaBy in 1868 Hague in Juno 1072, in order to persuade 
■judged Buckingham sincerely anxious for the Prince of Orange to accept the terms of 
alliance with Franco, and Louis XIV was the allied powers, and, when tho princo re- 
equnlly convinced of tho genuineness of his fused, the two kings renewed their engage- 
zeal (Miohet, Nigociatims relatives a la Sue- ments (Foxonorr, Life of Halifax, i. 80- 
cession d'Lspagne, ii, 613,526,528, iii. 15,52, 93). Buckingham, as one of the negotia- 
67). InNovomberl608BuokingbamsentSir tors of this new treaty, was given by 
Ellis Leighton to Paris, and opened a socrot Louis XIV a snuffbox, with his portrait sot 
negotiation with Louis XIV, which was to in diamonds, worth twenty-eight thousand 
be carried on through the Duchess of Orleans hvres (ib. iv. 43-9). But his hopes of mili- 
(ib. iii. 68-69; Buiurar, i. 637 n. ; Cast- tary glory had received a severe blow by 1 he 
Wbiqht, Life of Henrietta, Duchess of Or- discovery that Monmouth, not himself, was 
leans, pp. 276,280). In April 1609 Charles II destined to command the English auxiliary 
sent agents of his own to Paris to troat for force with, the French army. He was made 
a joint war with Holland, and for support in lieutenant-general on 18 May 1673, and took 
his projected declaration of Catholicism, great pains in drilling the little army as- 
Buckingham, wrote the king to Ins sister, sembled at Blackheath, but resigned in die- 
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gust ■when Schomberg was appointed general 
over liia head (ib. iii. 654; Letters to Sir 
Joseph Williamson, ed. Christie, i. 12, 67, 
91, 99). lie had by this lime learnt the 
secret of the treaty of Dover, and the old 
grudge between himself and Arlington be¬ 
came in the latter part of 1673 open enmity, 
lie threatened to impeach Arlington, aiid on- 
deavoured to procure money from Louis XIV 
to form a party in the House of Commons 
(ib. i. 119, ii. 29, 92). Hut Charles sup- 
orted Arlington, and told Ihe French am- 
assador that he only continued to show 
Buckingham favour in order to deprive him 
of credit with parliament (Mrcmirr, iv. 240 j 
Founumn, Louisa de KAroualle, p. 75). 

In January 1074 a combined attack upon 
Buckingham was commenced in both housos 
(Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, ii. 105). 
In the lords the trustees of the young Earl 
of Shrewsbury petitioned for redress, alleging 
that Buckingham not only ostentatiously 
lived with tliu countess, but that they had 
shamelessly caused a basebom son of theirs 
to be solemnly interred in Woslminster 
Abbey under the title of Earl of Coventry. 
Buckingham pat in a long apologetic narra¬ 
tive, professing penitence and promising to 
avoid scandal for the future; but the lords 
required the duke and the countess to give 
bonds for 10,000Z. apiaco that they would 
not cohabit again ( Lords' Journals, xii. 099, 
628; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9Lli Hep. ii. 35; 
Chester, Westminster Registers, p. 173). 
On 13 Jan. 1674 the commons attacked 
Buckingham as tko author of the French 
alliance and a promoter of popory and arbi¬ 
trary government. Ho was heard twice in 
liis defence, and sought to cast all tlio hlamo 
upon Arlington, declaring that4f his advice 
had been followed France would not liavu 
reaped all the prolits of thu alliance, and the 
House of Commons would linvo been con¬ 
sulted as to the treaty. Ilis vindication was 
inconclusive and unsuccessful. The house 
voted an address requesting the king to re- 
movo Buckingham from all employments 
hold during his majesty's pleusure, and from 
hia presence and councils for ever (thru*, 
Debates, ii. 245-70; Letters to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, ii. 106,115, 131 ; Mignet, iv. 
250-63). Charles, angered by the revelations 
which the duke had made in his attempt to 
save himself, was delighted to throw him 
overboard. An appeal to the king, recount¬ 
ing his losses in tho royal cause and begging 
leavo to sell his oflice of master of tho horse, 
was apparently fruitless (Fairfax Corre¬ 
spondence, iv. 249). 

Buckingham now entered onanewphase in 
.his career. Ho reformed Ms way of living, 


was seen in church with his wife, kept re¬ 
gular hours, and began to pay his debts 
(Forneron, p. 80; Hssex Papers, pp. 167, 
173). A t tho same t ime lmbecame a patriot, 
and was welcomed by the country party as 
one of their loaders. 1 Ho was so far a gainer,’ 
wrote Marvell, ‘that with the loss of his 

oflicos aud dependence ho was restored to the 

freedom of lus own spirit, to give tlience- 
forward those admirablo proofs of the vigour 
and vivacity of his hotter judgmont, in assert¬ 
ing, though to his own imprisonment, the 
due liberties of the English nation ’ (Mar- 
VEr.i., Works, ed. (irosnrl, iv. 299; of. Bur¬ 
net, ii. 81). In thu spring of 1075 he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his speeches and 
protests against tho bill for imposing a non- 
rusistnnee oath on the nation (Marvet.e, i. 
467 ; ClIANJ)r.HR, Proceedings of the House of 
Lords, 1742, i. 157). ‘ Never were poor men 
exposed and abused all tho session as the 
bishops wuro by the Duke of Buckingham 
upon tho Test.’ The noxt session, on 16 Nov. 
1675, he brought in a bill for the relief of 
prot estanl dissenters, which was read a first 
time hut went no further (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th llcp. ii. 08; for his speech see 
Miscellaneous Works, vnl. i.; and OiiANDT.mt, 

i. 161). The king now prorogued pari iarnont 
for fifteen months, and as soon ns it mot 
again (15 Fob. J 677) Buckingham raised the 
question whether it was uoL dissolved by 
this prorogation, it being contrary to two 
imropualou BlaLutos of Edward TIT, Shaftes¬ 
bury, Wharton, and Salisbury supported his 
proposition, but tho house reject ed the motion 
ana ordered tlio four lords to ask pardon, and, 
on thoir refusal, sont them to tho Tower 
(16 Fob.) Buckingham’s con t omptuous treat¬ 
ment oi the cousnro indicted upon him en¬ 
raged both tho lords and the king (ib. i. 187; 
Misnellancous Works, vol. i.; Life of James II, 

i. 506; Report on the Duke of Rutlands MSS. 

ii. 39). 

In July 1077 Buckingham was released 
for n month, and, thanks to tho influence of 
Nell Grwyn and others of ‘ tho merry gang,’his 
release was made permanent (Savii.h, Corre¬ 
spondence, pp. 50,58,62, 66; Portland MSS. 

iii. 354). The vote committing the four peers 
to the Towor was annulled by the Houso of 
Lords on 13 Nov. 1080. 

Buckingham at once began a now course 
of intriguos, In the spring of 1678 and 
through 1679 he was concerting measures 
with Barillon to prevent the king from ob¬ 
taining supplies, and to force him to dissolve 
his army. lie did not hosilato to ask and to 
rooeivo money. Barillon found him (April 
1678) tho only one of the opposition lenders 
disposed to enter into formal and immediate 
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engagements with France, and believing that 
their real safety depended upon what Louis 
would do in their favour (Dat.rtmplu, i. 165, 
190,881; MiGNG’r, iv. 684). When the re¬ 
velations about the popish plot took place, 
Buckingham showed great zeal in eliciting 
evidence, and boldly accusod the chief 
justice of illegally favouring papists (North, 
Eiamen, p, 246; Ilist, MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. 
ii. 46, 99; Report on the le Fleming Papers, 
p. 163). All his local influence was used to 
promote the return of whig candidates to par- 
liament (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th ilep.p, 474; 
Clark, Life of Anthony a Wood, ii. 523). 
With the dissenters of the city ho was re¬ 
puted to possess great influence, and, to 
increase it, took a house in the city and was 
admitted as a freeman (7 March 1681). 
But, in spile of his boasts and of his real 
popularity in London, Barillon did not re¬ 
gard him as the real leader of the dissenting 
party there (Dalrisiple, i, 313, 342, 357, 
359; haTL'nm.T., Diary, i. 69; North, 
Kvamen, p. 088). When the exclusion bill 
came before the House of Lords (15 Nov. 
1680) Buckingham was purposely absent, 
professing to be dissatisfied with Shaftes¬ 
bury ( Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 377). 
Barillon, writing in December 1680, describes 
him as an enomy to Monmouth, and thereby 
in some measure friendly to the Duke of York; 
and it is possible that Buckingham, who 
claimed descent from tho Phuitagenats, 
thought himself as suitable a pretender as 
Monmouth (Dalrykple, ii. 313, 359), In 
any case, Buckingham gradually separated 
himsolf from the rest of tho opposition, and 
took no part in the plots which followed the 
dissolution of tho Oxford parliament in 
1681. In the epilogue to his version of 
Philastre, written evidently in 1683, Buck¬ 
ingham sneers at Shaftesbury as one who 
claimed infallibility and railed against 
popery in order to make himself a pope. In 
that year and in 1084 ha is alluded to as 
again restored to the king's favour (Lvt- 
tjbell, i. 316 j Diet. MSS. Comm. 7tli Eop. 
pp. 343, 851,876). 

Whan James II ascended the throne, 
Buckingham created some stir by a pamphlet 
infavour of toleration wbieb produced a brisk 
controversy (A Short Discourse on theReason- 
ab lev ess ofMen's having a Religion). But bis 
public career was over, and ho lived retired 
in Yorkshire, occupying himsolf with hunting 
and other count ry pursuits. In a letter from 
Ratisbon, dated November 1686, Etherege 
expresses the astonishment with which ho 
heard of his friond’s retreat, and compares it 
to the abdication of Charles V. 'Is it pos¬ 
sible/ he adds, 'that your graco should leave 


the play at tho beginning of the fourth act, 
when ail (he spectators are in pain to know 
what will become of the hero, and what 
mighty matters he is reserved for, that set out 
so advantageously inthefirat P ’{Miscellaneous 
Works, i. 124). Ill-health was doubtless one 
cause of Bucki ngham’s relire.mcnt. In March 
1686 ho was described as ‘ worn to a thread 
with whoring/ and there are frequent refe¬ 
rences i o his ill nesses during tholast ten years 
of Ilia life (Ellis Correspondence, i. 63). King 
James hoped to convert him to Catholicism, 
but Buckingham ridiculed tho priest sent 
for the purpose (An Account of a Conference 
between the late Duke of Buckingham and 
Father Fitzgerald, faithfully taken by one of 
his domestics). lie died, of a chill caught 
while hunting on 16 April 1687, in the 
house of a tenant of his own at Kirliby 
Monrakle, Yorkshire. Pope's account of his 
death in 1 the worst inn's worst room,’ amid 
squalor and neglect, is, though baaed on con¬ 
temporary rumours, refuted by the evidence 
of Lord Arran and Brian Fairfax (Pope, 
Moral Bssays, Epistle iii. 1. 299; Fairfax 
Correspondence, iv. 268; Ellis Correspondnice, 
i. 276). Buckingham’s body was embalmed 
and interred on 7 June 1687 in ILmry VTTb 
chapel in Westminster Abbey, ‘in greater 
State/ said one of the mourners, ‘ than the 
late king, and with greatersplendour’(MAiiK- 
ham, Life of Robert Fairfax, p.60; Cjipstpb, 
Westminster Registers, p. 218). The duchess 
survived her husband seventeen years, dying 
on 20 Oct. 170 i at her house near tho mews 
at Sfc. James’s. Shu was buried inWestininster 
Abbey (ib. p. 256; Fuirfa.r Correspondence, 
iv. 240). The duke’s great estate had boon 
sold or vested id trustees for the paymentof 
his debts, and little was left to the duchess 
except what she inherited from her father 
(ib. iv. 256-67; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. 
vi, 218; Aylesbury Memoirs, i. 13). Buck¬ 
ingham left no legitimate issue, and the title 
consequently bechrne extinct. 

A portrait of Buckingham by Lely is in 
the National Portrait (dallery. Others, by 
Wright and Van Dyck, were exhibited in 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 1806, 
which also contained two portraits of the 
duclrebs, Engravings are prefixed to Bucking¬ 
ham's 1 MiscellaneousWorks/1705 and 1775, 

Koresby describes Buckingham as ‘the 
Inest gentleman of person and wit I think 
I ever saw ’ (Memoirs, p. 40), and Burnet 
speaks of his 1 noble presence ’ and ‘ the live¬ 
liness of his wit ’ (Om Time, i. 182). ‘lie was 
reckoned/ said Dean Lockin' to Pope, ‘the 
most accomplished man of the age in riding, 
dancing, and fencing. When he came into 
;ke presance chamber, it was impossible for 
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you not to follow Mm with, your eye ns he 
went along, he moved so gracefully ’ (Spence, 
Anecdotes, p, 63). ‘The portrait of this duke,’ 
says Walpole, ‘has been drawn by four 
masterly hands. Burnet has hewn it out 
with his rough chisel; Count Hamilton 
touched it with that slight delicacy which 
finishes while it seems but to sketch; Dry- 
den catched the living likeness; Pope com¬ 
pleted the historical resemblance’ (Wal¬ 
pole, Royal and Noble Authors, od. Park, 
iii, 304). Sir Walter Scott added a fifth 
portrait in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ 

Dryden’s Zimri is in truth a faithful 
likeness, not a caricature. In tho choice of 
the name the poet no doubt intended an 
oblique reference to the amours of Bucking¬ 
ham and the Countess of Shrewsbury (of. 
Numbers xxv. C-14), but he purposely at¬ 
tacked Buckingham's follies rather than his 
vices. ‘’Tis not bloody,’ ho said of tho 
character, ‘ but ’tis ridiculous enough. And 
he for whom it was intended was too witty 
to resent it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
might have sulfered for it justly; but I 
managed my own work more happily, porhaps 
more dexterously. I avoided tho mention 
of great crimes, and applied myself to the 
representing af blind sides and liLtle extra¬ 
vagances, to which tho wittier a man is, he 
is generally the more obnoxious. It suc¬ 
ceeded as I wished: tho just wont round, 
and ho was laughed at in his turn who 
began the frolic ’ (Dryben, Works, ed. 
Scott, xiii. 10, 96). Buckingham, however, 
felt Dryden’s satire keenly, and replied at 
once in ‘ Poetic Deflections oti a lato Poem 
entitled “ Absalom and Achitophcl.” Dy a 
Porson of Honour ’ (ib. ix, 272). In somo 
unpublished verses addressed to Drydon ho 
complains that the poet’s ‘ ill-made resem¬ 
blance’ was like a waxen imago made by a 
witch, that ‘wastos my fame’ (Quarterly 
Review, 1898, i. 101). 

As a statesman Buckingham’s only claim 
to respect is hie consistent advocacy of reli- 
gious toleration, a cause that lost move than 
it gained by his support. Vanity, and a rest¬ 
less desire for power, which ho was incapable 
of usiug when obtained, were tlio governing 
motives of his political career. His servant, 
Brian Fairfax, who complains that the world, 
severe in censuring his foibles, forgot to notice 
Ms good qualities, praiBes Mb charity, cour¬ 
tesy, good nature, aud willingness to forgive 
injuries. If he was extravagant, he was not 
covetous. While 1 his amours wero too noto¬ 
rious to he concealed and too scandalous 
to be justified,’ much was imputed to him 
of wluoh ho was guiltless (Betas' Fairfax, 
Memoiis of the Life of Georye, Duke of 


Buckingham). A charge of unnatural crime, 
brought against him in 1080, ended in the 
punishment of the informers for conspiracy 
and perjury (Lettrell, i. 45, 48, 86, 107, 
148; Somers Tracts, viii. 450, ed. Scott; 
DALirarrLE, i, 313; Narrative of the Design 
laid by Philip del Mar against George, Duke 
of Buckingham, 1080). Fairfax also praises 
Buckingham’s courage, but contemporaries 
accused him of being much readier to give 
ofl’enco than to givo satisfaction (Rerebby, 
Memoirs, pp. 68, 298; Letters to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, ii. 89). L'lko the king himself, 
Buckingham was attracted by the scientific 
movement of tlio period, nnd dabbled in 
chemistry, llo had a laboratory of his own, 
and when he was a prisoner was allowed to 
establish ono in tho Towor (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 0th Rep. ii. 62). ‘For some years,’ 
says Burnot, ‘ he thought lie was very near 
tho finding the philosopher's stono; ’ nnd liis 
chomical experiments wore, according to 
Brian Fairfax, ono oi’his great exponsos(Own 
Time. i. 182, od. Airy). The only useful result 
of this scientific taste was the Betting up of 
somo glabs works at Lambotli, whoso pro¬ 
ductions ftro praised by Evelyn (Diary, ii. 
322). Buckingham spoilt much on building 
‘in that sort of architecture which Cicero 
calls insamo substmetionoa,’ says Fairfax. 
Cliefdon Douse, built for him by Captain 
William Wynne (or Winde), was an im- 
menso and costly pilo (Blojutei.d, Tlenais- 
sance Architecture in England, p. 190); its 
gardens nro described by Evelyn, ii. 351), 
IliB favourite sports wore racing and Mull¬ 
ing (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6tli llop. p. 388; 
Quarterly Review, p. 108), and lio was long 
romemberod ns a huntsman in local songs 
and traditions. 

A wit and an author liimsolf, Buckingham 
was nnturally a patron of mon of letters. 
Cowley was his friend, owod somotliing to 
Ms bounty, and was indebtod to him for the 
monument in Westminst or Abhoy (Johnson, 
Lives of the Poets, ed. Cunningham, pp. 16, 
17; Sprat, Life of Cowley). Sprat was Buck¬ 
ingham’s chaplain, and was given a living by 
Mm, and Matthew Clifford is menlionod also 
as one of Ms infimatos. Etliorcgo was one 
of Ms correspondents, and Wychorloy, who 
was iu 1672 a lioutonant in Buckingham's re¬ 
giment, was ‘ honoured with his familiarity 
and esteem ' (Paoic, Misccllanies, 1726, p. 136). 
On the othor hand, Buckingham is credited 
with promising patronage to Leo and But¬ 
ler, and subsequently neglecting both (ii.; 
Spence, Anecdotes, p. 62). Butler’s prose 
character of Buckingham is possibly the 
result of liis resentment at this treatment 
(Tjiyeh, Genuine Remains of Butler, ii. 72). 
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Buckingham's own poetical works consist 
of some pindarics in memory of Lord Fair¬ 
fax, a few occasional verses, and a number of 
satires and lampoons first collected by Tom 
Brown in 1704-5 (many of the pieces attri¬ 
buted to him in this collection are not his). 
As a dramatic author the ' Rehearsal’ con¬ 
stitutes his sole claim to remembrance, 
From their first appearance Buckingham 
had been an unsparing critic of the heroic 
dramas which came into vogue at the Re- 
storation. Howard’s ‘ United Kingdoms’ and 
one of Dryden’s plays are said to have been 
damned by his ridicule (Spence, Anecdotes, 
p. 62; Key to the Rehearsal). His attack 
upon this class of plays was for some years 
in preparation. It is said to have been ready 
for the stage in 1066, and the ‘Session of 
tho Poets’ announced that ‘a play tripartite 
was very near made,’ in which the duke was 
assisted ky ‘malicious Mat. Clifford and 
spiritual Spratt’ (Poems on Affairs of State, 
i. 200). Tho original hero ofthe piece was, 
according to a doubtful tradition, Sir Robert 
Howard, under the name of Bilboa (Key to 
the Rehearsal). Internal evidence shows 
that Bavos was originally intended to repre¬ 
sent Sir william D’Avenant. After Iiie death 
Buckingham made Dryden tho chief cha¬ 
racter, and personally instructed Lacy, who 
acted the part, how to deliver his verses 
(Spence, Anecdotes, p. 03). The ‘ Rehearsal’ 
was first performed on 7 Dec. 1671 at the 
Theatre Royal. Evelyn notes in his ‘ Diary,’ 
under 14 Dec.: ‘ Went to see the Duke of 
Buckingham’s ridiculous farce and rhapsody 
callud the Recital, buffooning all plays, yot 
profane enough’ (ii. 272). A contemporary 
news-letter Bays : * I am told the fame of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s new play lias reached 
the French court, and that that king asked 
Mons. Colbert when ho would write him a 
play, who excusing kis want of talents that 
way to serve him, the king told him he 
would be out of fashion, for the chief minister 
of etato in England had gotten a groat deal 
of honour by writing a iarce’ (Mist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 308). 

The ‘ Rehearsal,’ first printed in 1672, 
reachod a fifth edit ion in 1687, ‘ with amend¬ 
ments and large additions by the author,’ 
It was long popular on the stage, and was 
imitated by Fielding in his ‘ Tom Thumb the 
Great,’ and by Sheridan in the ‘ Critic,’ A 
‘Key’ to tho play was printed in 1705, in 
the second volume of Buckingham’s ‘ Mis¬ 
cellaneous ‘Works,’ It was republished, 
with notes and a valuable preface, in 1808, 
in Arher’s 1 English Reprints.’ 

Buckingham was also the author of two 
adaptations of older plays. 1. ‘ The Chances,’ 


a version of Fletcher’s play of the same name, 
printed in 1682 as ‘ corrected and altered by 
a person of honour,’ and reprinted in Evans's 
edition of Buckingham’s ‘Works’ (1776), 
It Is possible that this is the play which 
Pepys saw performed on 6 Feh. 1667 (I)iary, 
ed. Wheatley, vi. 162). 2. 1 The Restora¬ 
tion, or Right will take place,’ published in 
1714. This is an adaptation ox Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Philaster.’ GeneBt asserts that 
it was never acted, and calls in doubt Buck¬ 
ingham’s authorship; but the prologue and 
epilogue printed in Buckingham's ‘ Works’ 
are clearly his, and were probably written 
in 1683 (Works, i. 0-12). In addition to 
these, Buckingham wrote apiece called ‘The 
Battle of Sedgmoor,’ directed againBt the 
Earl of Feverskam, and a dialogue called 
‘ The Militant Couple,’ both printed in 1704 
( ih. i. 16, 239). 

In 1085 Buckingham published ‘A Short 
Discourse on the Reasonableness of Men 
having a Religion,’ and a defence of it en¬ 
titled ‘ The Duke of Buckingham’s Letter to 
the unknown author of. . .a short Answer 
to the Duke of Buckingham’s Paper,’ &c, 
Both are reprinted in the ‘Somers Tracts’ 
(ix. 18, ed. Scott). This led to a lively con¬ 
troversy, in which Buckingham was attacked 
by Edmund Blount, and defended by Wil¬ 
liam Penn and others. According to Wood 
he also wrote ‘A Demonstration of the 
Deity,’ which docs not appear to have been 
published. Some other writings on religious 
questions are included in his 1 Miscellaneous 
Works.’ Extracts from a commonplace book 
of Buckingham’s are given in an article in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review' for January 1898. 

Buckingham’s * Miscellaneous Works,’ col¬ 
lected by Tom Brown, were published in 
1704-5, with a number of pieces by other 
wits of the period. A third edition appeared 
in 1716. Other editions are 1764, 1 vol. 
12mo; bv T. Evans, 2 vols. 8vo, 1776. 
Thomas Percy agreed lo publish on edition 
for Tonson in 1761, which was partially 
printed, but never completed, and destroyed 
by fire in 1808. A copy of this unfinished 
work is in the British Museum (Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes, iii. 763, Illustrations, 
vii. 667). 

[Doylo’s Official Baronage, i. 260; Wood’s 
Atnenie Oxon. od. Bliss, iv. 207; Walpole’s 
Royal and Noblo Authors; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, vol. iii., under title 1 Jersey;’ Bnsn 
Fairfax's Life of Bnoldngham, originally pub¬ 
lished in Horace Walpole's Catalogue of the Cu¬ 
rious Collection of Pictures qf George, Duke of 
Buckingham, 1768,4to,Preprinted in the preface 
to Mr. Arher’s edition of the Rehearsal; Pepys's 
Diary, od, Wheatley; Memoirs of Sir J. Beresby, 
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od. Cdi’Lwnglit, 187oCUramlon'6 Hist, of tha 
Rebellion, od. Htierd.y, 1888 ; Life and Continua¬ 
tion, ed. 1857 ; Mignat's Ndgueiations relative), A 
ia Succession d’Jispagne, 1842 ; lUlrymplo’s Me¬ 
moirs of Great Britain aud Ireland, ed. 1700 ; 
Lady Burghclore s George Villiers, 2nd Buko ol 
Buckingham, 1008. Letters of Buckingham are 
contained m tho Fairfax Correspondence, 4 vole, 
1848-9, in Miscollauea Aulica, 1702, and m 
Buckingham’s Miscellaneous Works. A lampoon 
against Buckingham, entitled the Luke of Buck¬ 
ingham’s Litany, is printed in Busins on Adairs 
of State, in. 08. A peom to tho memory of the 
illustrious Frince George, Luke of Buckingham, 
is printed in Glidon's Chorus Poetarum, 1004, 
p. 76.1 C. JL F. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE BUSSY, fourth 
Earl ojt Jehbet and seventh Viscount 
Grandihon (1736-1805), born on 9 .Tuna 
1786, was the only surviving son of William, 
third earl, by liis wife Anne, daughter of 
Scroop Egerton, first duke of Bridgewater, 
and widow of Wriotliesley Russell, third 
duke of Bedford. Edward Villiers, first 
earl of Jersey [q. v.], was his great-grand¬ 
father. In boyliood his tutor was William 
Whitehead [q. v.], tho poet laureate. Re¬ 
turned to parliament for Tamworth on 28.Tline 
1760, he was appointed a lord of tho ad¬ 
miralty in 17G1, and vice-chamberlain of the 
household in 1706, and, having thus vacated 
his seal at Tamworth, was elected for Ald- 
borougli in Yorkshire. On 18 March 1708 
he was returned for Dovof, a seat which ha 
retained till liia succession to the earldom 
on 28 Aug. 1769. Jerbuy also held the 
offices of extra lord of tho bedchamber 
(1769-77), master of the buckhoundi (1782- 
1783), and captain of the gentlemen pen¬ 
sioners (1783-90). Subsequently he became 
lord of the bedchamber and master of the 
horso to tho Prince of Wales. Ho died on 
22 Aug. 1806, being chiofly noted for his 
courtly manners. Mrs. Montague rofors to 
him as * the Prince of Macoaronies,’ In 
Marchl770he was married to Frances (1763- 
1821), only daughter of Philip Twysden, 
bishop of Raphoe [see under Twyhhhn, Sir 
Room], By her he had two sons and seven 
daughters. Ilia eldest son, George Child- 
Villiera, fifth earl, is separately noticed. 

There is a portrait of tho fourth oarl as 
a child with his mother (full-lengths) at 
Middleton Park, painted by Hudson.; also 
one of him as a man (three-quarter, seated) 
by Ranee j and a head, painted by Iloppnor, 
of bis beautiful countess, whose relations 
with Goorge IV have been investigated with 
more industry than accuracy by Rabort 
Huish, Hannibal Evans Lloyd, and other 
chroniclers of the gossip of the period. There 


is a beautiful mezzotint by Thomas Watson of 
a portrait of the countess by Daniel Gardner. 

[G. E. C[okayneJ’b l’eenige; Hororo Wal¬ 
pole’s Corrobp. passim; Official Returns of Mem. 
Purl.; private papers at Middleton.'] 

II. E. M. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE CHILD-, fifth 
Earl oi? Jersey and eighth Viscount Gran- 
bison (1773-1859), born at Middleton Park 
on 19 Aug. 1773, was eldor son of George 
Bussy Villiers, fourth oarl[q.v.] He was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow, and graduated M.A, from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1794. He 
twice held the office of lord chamberlain of 
tho household of William IV, in 1830 and 
1831-5, and twice also that of master of the 
horse to Queen Victoria inl841-6and]Rfi2. 
lie was an ardent foxhunlar; ‘Nimrod’in 
his ‘ Craolt Riders of England ’ rol'ors to him 
as ‘ not only one of the hardest, boldest, and 
most j udicioub, but perhaps tho most elegant 
rider to lioundB the world ovor saw.' For a 
long series of years, beginning in 1807, he 
wur one of tho chief pillare of the turf, 
breeding and training his own horses at his 
Oxfordshire soab, Middleton, among which 
wore many celebrated wiuuei'S, such as Cob¬ 
web, winner of tho Oalte in 1821; Middle- 
ton, winner of tho Derby in LH25; Mame¬ 
luke, winner of tho Dorby in 1827; and Bay 
Middleton, winner of tke Derby in 1830. 
Jorsoy received tho honorary degree of 
R.O.L. at Oxford in 1812, was appointed a 
privy councillor in 1830, and a knight grand 
cross of tho Guolphs of Hanover in 1834. 
lie died at 38 Berkeley Equal'll, London, on 
8 Oct. 1869, and was buried at Middleton 
Stoney. Ho married at Gretna Green, on 
23 May 1804, Sarah Sophia (1785-1807), 
eldest daughter of John Fane, toulh earl of 
Westmorland [q.v.],by Anno, daughter and 
sole heiress of tho banker, Robert Child, of 
Ostorley Park, Middlesex, lie assumed the 
additional name of Child on 1 Dec. 1819. 
By his wife he had five sons and tlireo daugh¬ 
ters. Tho countess, who owned tho chief 
interest in Child’s bank by Tumplo Bar, was 
for many years a leader of tho best society 
in London. She oflbrod an asylum to Byron 
at Middloton Park in 1814-6, and is said to 
have suggested tho characters of Lady St. 
Julians in Disraeli’s 4 Coningsby ’ and 4 Sibyl.’ 

There are several fine portraits of the 
fifth Countess of Jersey, including a full- 
length as a child by Romney, a full-length 
at the age of twenty-two by Lawrence, a 
head by Iloppner, all at Middleton ; and a 
full-length by Gerard at Osferlay. There 
are ongravings by H enry Meyer, by Cochran, 
by Lewie, and by Rynll. Lady Jersey's 
correspondence, preserved at Middloton, in- 
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eludes familiar letters from a number of 
persons distinguished in politics and litera¬ 
ture. 

[G. E. C[ok<iyjie]'s Complete Peerage; GenU 
JVI.ig. 1859. ii. 643 ; AVaagen’e Galleries of Art, 
]837, pp. 269-74; New Sporting Mag. 1836, x. 
302, with portrait; Doyle’s Official Buronngo; 
private papers at Middleton.] H. IS, M. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK, fourth Eael oj? Ozabundoit 
and fourth Babon Hyde (1800-1870), born 
in London on 12 Jan. 1800, was grandson of 
Thomas Villiers,first earl of Clarendon [q.v.J 
and eldest son of GeorgeVilliers, hy his wife 
Theresa, only daughter of John Parker, first 
baron Boringdon, and sister of John Parker, 
second baron Boringdon and first earl of Mor- 
ley [q. v.J While still littlo more than a hoy 
he entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1820 became attaonfi to the British embassy 
in St. Petersburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
a commissioner of customs, and from 1827 to 
1829 was employed in Ireland arranging the 
dotails of thu union of the English and the 
Irish excise hoards. lie became at this time 
int imato with Irish affairs, and was one of 
those frequently consulted in private by the 
lord liontanant, the Marquis of Anglesey [see 
Paght, IIdnuy W ili.iam, first M abuuis] ( Per~ 

In 1831 he was selected by Lord Alt£orp"to 
go with John (afterwards Sir John) Bowring 
[q, v.l on a mission to France for the purpose 
(in which he was successful) of negotiating 
a commercial treat y. lie was soon rewarded 
by beiug sent in August 1833 as envoy- 
extraordinary and ministor-plompotantiary 
to Madrid in succession to Henry Unwin 
Addingtou [q.v.J, a position exceptiouallvim¬ 
portant and difficult because of the civil war 
then raging between the Cliristinos and the 
Carliste. lLe playad Ms part with tact and 
impartiality, and to his efforts was largely 
due the conclusion ill April 1831 of tko 
treaty between England, Spain, France, and 
Port ugol, call ed the quadruple allianco. The 
conduct of the French government was much 
suspectod by the other allies, and Villiers’s 
task of watching the oourse pursued by 
Louis-Pliilippe and of counselling the go¬ 
vernment of Spain was arduous. He suc¬ 
ceeded in greatly mitigating the severity of 
the civil war, negotiated a treaty with the 
Spanish government with regard to the 
slave trade on 38 June 1835, and wa9 so 
highly esteemed by the ministry at home 
that he received the fonnnl approbation of 
Lord Palmerston on 19 April 1837, and on 
19 Oct. was made a G.O.B. by Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. 

On the death on 33 Dec. 1838 of his uncle 


John Charles, third earl of Clarendon [q. v.], 
Villiers succeeded to the earldom. The gover¬ 
nor-generalship of Canada was offered to 
him in March 1839, but he refused it, and ha 
also surrendered his post at Madrid. Though 
he quittedHpain with much popular applause, 
the government even striking a gold medal in 
his honour, his Spanish policy was sharply 
at tacked on 23 July 1839 (see Hansard, 3rd 
ser. xlix. 664) by Lord Londonderry in the 
House of Lords. Groville records that the 
public already Tnarkedhnn out for the foreign 
office, and some even anticipated that he 
would become premier in the long run. 

During the discussions that took place in 
the summer of 1839 as to the reconstitution 
of the whig ministry Clarendon’s name was 
suggested for the board of trade, and Lord 
Melbourne actually offered him the master¬ 
ship of the mint without any seat in the 
cabinet, but the offer was declined. Even¬ 
tually in October, ‘ not very willingly,’ he 
entered the ministry, succeeding Lord Dun- 
caMion[seoPowsoNHY,.ToHNAVir,UAit, fourth 
Eabl or BnssjsouoTJGit] as lord privy seal, and 
was sworn of the privy council. Owing to 
the reputation ho had won in Spain, his acces¬ 
sion to the ministry was deemed an important 
reinforcement. By September 1810, how¬ 
ever, he was in conflict with his colleagues 
upon Palmerston’s Syrian policy, and offered 
to resign. Melbourne urged him to hold on, 
hut tile death of Lord Holland, whom lie 
succeeded as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, left him unsupported in his efforts 
to check Palmerston, anil indeed, as he wrote 
to Greville, Holland was ‘ tho only one in 
the cabinet with whom I had any real sym¬ 
pathy’ [see Fox, Hranr R rciiAKD Vassals, 
third Loud]. He quitted office on tho fall of 
tho ministry in July 1841. Like his brother, 
Charles Pelham Villiers [q.v.J Clarendon 
was a staunch free-trader. His views with 
regard to Ireland were liberal, and on most 
of the points mentioned in O'Connell’s letter 
to Charles Buffer [q. v.] in 1844 he thought 
concessions ought to be made. O'Connell 
know him well, and considered him, as early 
ns 1839, a desirable lord lieutenant for Ire¬ 
land (Correspondence of O'Connell, ii. 170). 
He supported Peel’s change of policy on the 
corn laws in the House of Lords, and was also 
in close general agreement with Lord Aber¬ 
deen on foreign policy, and, though his op¬ 
ponent, gave him much useful support. 

Though Clarendon deprecated Russell’s at¬ 
tempt to for m a ministry in December 1845, 
when tho wkigs returned to office in 1846 
he became president of the board of trade. 
Aberdeen told him that to him Quoen Victoria 
and the princo consort especially looked 
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for the preservation of peace, a fact -which, 
gave him great strength in the cabinet, 
though his office was not congenial to him. 
In 1847 he was nominated lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. The appointment was popular; 
but Clarendon almost at once found himself 
compelled to press the cabinet for further 
coercive powers, not all of which were con¬ 
ceded. During his term of office he had to 
Copo with the famine, the Young Ireland 
agitation, the Smith O’Brien rising [see 
O’Bbujn, William Smith], the Orange dis¬ 
turbances, and tho economic difficulties pro¬ 
duced by the emigration of the peasantry and 
the bankruptcy of tho landlords. It followed 
that he came into conflict with all partios in 
turn, and was abused impartially by all. At 
first he sought to conciliate tho Roman ca¬ 
tholic loaders and to gain the confidence of 
their bishops, but after about a year ho camo 
to the conclusion that ho could not rely on 
them. With the extreme protostant. party 
I 10 lmd also groat difficulty. IIis life was 
constantly threatonod, and for a time he 
was almost a prisonor in Dublin Castle. 
His letters to Henry Keevo [q. v.], with whom 
he constantly corresponded from 1846, show 
that he considered tho position in Ireland 
so critical that a slight mistake on the part 
of government might involve gravo disaster 
£cf. Rhhvb, Memoirs, 1898). Although his 
industry and philanthropy wore conspicuous, 
liis services to Ireland great, and his failures 
chiefly due to the circumstances of his time, 
he earuod for himself moro censure than 
thanks. Lord Derby attacked him in tho 
House of Lords on 18 Teh. 1850 for striking 
Lord Hodon’s name out of the commission 
of the peace in tho previous October in con¬ 
sequence of the not at Dolly’s Brae on 
18 July J8d9, and Clarendon, who had come 
over from Ireland on purpose, replied with 
oftcct in a survoy of his policy, which was 
afterwards published [soo Joctulyn, 1 Ionian, 
third Eakl oy JtoDjnrl. Tho merits aiul 
achievements of liis lord-lieutenancy are well 
tabulated and explained in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’ (xciii, 208); the Orange side of the 
question is stated with vigour and even vio¬ 
lence in the * Quarterly Review ’ (lxxxvi. 
228) and tho ‘ Dublin University Magazine ’ 
(xxxvii. 136). Tho measure which lie was 
most instrumental in passing through parlia¬ 
ment, and most relied upon, was tho En¬ 
cumbered Estates Act, and this certainly 
proved no sottlement of the agricultural ques¬ 
tion. Perhaps credit is due to Clarendon's ad¬ 
ministration rather for what ho avoided than 
for what he achieved, In the crisis of tho 
famine ho successfully resisted the pressure 
of commercial ompirics, who urged a general 


government importation of food and a general 
prohibition of its export. He carried Ireland 
through a period of conspiracy and revolu¬ 
tion with little or no bloodshed, and by his 
porsonal influence and assistance he did 
what little at the timo could be done to im¬ 
prove the methods of Irish agriculture. On 
23 March 1849 he received the order of the 
Garter, and the queen, departing from the 
usual practice, desired him not to surrender 
tho insignia of the Batli, as ho had bo fully 
merited both distinctions. 

When Clarendon returned to England in 
1852 he was dearly destined for vory high 
employment. As early as 1848 the prince 
consort had expressed a wish that if Lord 
John Russell resigned, Clarendon should 
succeed him as premior, but to this Claren¬ 
don would not listen. In December 1861, 
on Palmerston’s fall, tho foreign office was 
offered to him, hut was refused (Life of 
Prince Consort, ii. 420; Graville Memoirs, 
2nd sor. iii. 431; Runvn, Memoirs). In 

1852, when Russell and Palmerston were in 
acuLe rivalry, a ministry under Clarendon 
was by many thought to he the solution 
of tho difficulty. At longth, in February 

1853, ho succeedod to tho secretaryship for 
foreign affairs, juBt vacatod by Lord John 
Russell. 

Already tho difficulties which oventnally 
led to the Crimean war had begun; England 
was, in his own phrase, ‘ drifting into war.’ 
Clarendon had the doublo task of endeavour¬ 
ing to keep the peace botwoon Russia and 
Turkey and of harmonising tho divergent 
policies and characters of his own colleagues. 
Within the cahinot ho generally sidod with 
Lord Aberdeon, and Lord John Russoll and 
ho were as a rule in substantial agreement. 
In Lord Stratford do Redcliffe, the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, kowovor, ho 
had little eonfidonco [sac Canning, Steat- 
pobd, first Viscount]. _ Tho principal re¬ 
sponsibility for tho policy that led to the 
war is certainly not Ulnrendon’s, though a 
want of firmness and an unduo reliance on 
tho sincerity of the Emperor Napoleon may 
he charged against him. In liis de.spatcu 
of 31 May 1858 he vigorously supported 
the Turkish resistance to the Russian claim 
of a general protection of orthodox Chris¬ 
tians throughout tho Turkish empire, but 
ho failod to make the czar realiBO, on tho 
eve of his occupation of tho principalities, 
how deeply tho English people resented his 
policy ofaggression. He was somewhat hasty 
in agreeing to the Vionna note in July 1853 
without first being assured that the Porte 
would accept it as it stood. He has, too, 
been blamed for weakness in not insisting 
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that Turkey must accept it without amend¬ 
ment (Eabl Russell’s Recollections, p. 271). 
At any rate, the Porte’s alterations led to the 
failure of the note, In September, on the 
representations of the French government, 
Clarendon ordered the advance of the allied 
fleets to Constantinople, though Lord Strat¬ 
ford de Redcliffe had neither desired nor re¬ 
ported on it. Though no action was taken, 
the matter became known, and was peculiarly 
provocative to Russia. From the time of 
the attack on the Turkish fleet at Sinope 
Clarendon considered war inevitable, and 
in February 1861 ho despatched a sum¬ 
mons to the czar to evacuate the princi- 
alities. Somewhat precipitately, however, 
e allowed it to be delivered before Austria, 
the power most gravely concerned, had de¬ 
finitely undertaken to join, if necessary, in 
war. On the other hand, his unwearied 
atience and temper and his personal iu- 
uence with Napoleon were invaluable 
in maintaining co-operation between the 
allies. In March 1855 he visited tlia em¬ 
peror at the camp at Boulogne, and succeeded 
m dissuading him from assuming command 
in’the Crimen in person. The peace of Paris, 
which he negotiated on behalf of Great 
Britain, was generally considered to he the 
beet settlement obtainable under the circum¬ 
stances, though Lord Derby denounced it ae 
1 The Capitulation of Paris.’ It was at his 
instance that the conference assembled at 
Paris in order that personal reference to the 
emperor might he made whon necessary, and, 
though vory reluctantly—for he saw how 
gravely he might imperil his reputation—lie 
suggested that the British representative 
ought to be himself. He felt much disaat isfied 
with the necessity under which the French 
government’s desire to end the wav on any 
torma had placed him of accepting peace 
before a victorious campaign had thoroughly 
broken tho power of Russia (seo letter to 
Lord Stratford, Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, ii. 434) j but he considered that the 
harder terms which a prolongation of the war 
by England alone might have enabled her to 
impose would not bo worth the bloodshed 
and outlay which further hostilities would in¬ 
volve. lie went to Paris on 17 Feb. 1868, and 
remained till peace was signed on 30 March. 
The British ministry left Mb hands free. 
Against the emperor, whose chief desire 
was to win personal credit by a ‘ generous ’ 
treatment of Russia, he held out, not with¬ 
out great difficulty, for the imposition of 
substantial sacrifices, especially in the sur¬ 
render of part of Bessarabia. On the other 
hand, he preferred by frank and disinterested 
dealing tq satisfy the Austrian and Turkish 


governments that England was their most 
trustworthy friend in Europe, and so to 
secure a powerful influence on the continent, 
rather than to hold out for individual ad¬ 
vantages among the terms of peace. The 
declaration appended to the treaty respecting 
belligerent rights was especially his work, 
and was at the time thought to be a signal 
gain for Great Britain and a lasting service 
to the cause of peace. It is, however, now 
much doubted whother the renunciation of 
the right of seizure of neutral goods in hostile 
bottoms was not really the surrender of a 
weapon of defence with which the chief 
mautime and commercial power can ill afford 
to dispense. 

Clarendon's personal weight and import¬ 
ance were signally shown during the mini¬ 
sterial crisis of January nnd February 1855. 
Lord Derby, when commissioned by the queen 
to form a ministry in succession to Xiord 
Aberdeen's, applied to Lord Palmerston,who 
at first consented to join him, and to Claren¬ 
don, who refused. Palmerston then with¬ 
drew, and Lord Derby gave up the attempt. 
Lord John Russell, when summoned by the 
queen, considered the presence of Clarendon 
at the foreign office indispensable. Claren¬ 
don, however, thought Russell had not suffi¬ 
cient popular support to enable him to form 
a lasting administration, and refused to join. 
Queen Victoria then asked him to advise 
her what to do, and he urged that Palmerston 
alone could form a ministry. Palmerston was 
sent for and accepted the commission; he ob¬ 
tained Clarendon’s adhesion, and the ministry 
was formed (Life of JPrince Consort, iii. 207; 
Greville Memoirs, 3rd ser, ii, 04; Memoirs of 
an ex-Minister, ii. 6). By personal influence, 
both with the queen and with Palmerston, 
he did much to create a complete confidence 
between her and the prime minister, instead 
of the feeling of irritation and distrust which 
had prevailed in 1851 and 1852, and his own 
relations to the premier, which had been 
hostile down to 1860, were now of the moat 
friendly kind. 

Clarendon continued at the foreign office 
till the second Derby administration was 
formed in 1868. Ilis attitude towards Brazil 
in 1860 was considered unfairly dictatorial 
and Palmerstonian. When the liberals re¬ 
turned to office in June 1869 Lord John 
Russell claimed to be foreign secretary, per¬ 
haps for the express purpose of excluding 
Clarendon. The latter waived his claims, 
but refused Palmerston's offer of his choice 
of other offices, nor did he oonsont to yield 
oven to the queen’s persuasion. He was 
selected in October 1801 to represent the 
queen at the coronation qf the king of 
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Prussia, and -was offered, but refused, tbe 
order of the Prussian Black Eagle on the 
occasion. In 1868 he was present at Frank¬ 
furt to report unofficially to the British 
government the proceedings of tlio con¬ 
ference; and in 1864, on Palmerston’s death, 
he took office again as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. lie was second Bri¬ 
tish plenipotentiary at the conference in 
London on the Danish question, and returned 
to the foreign office in the Bussell govern¬ 
ment in 1805. IIo resigned with the rest 
of the liberal ministry m I860, and Lord 
Derby, when first he attempted to form a 
coalition government, applied to him, but 
in vain (it), ii. 358). 

When the liberals returned to office in 

1868, Clarendon was the only possible faringn 
secretary. The principal event of this portion 
of his career was the conclusion of the con¬ 
vention, already negotiated by his prede¬ 
cessor, Lord Stanley, with the American 
representative, Mr. Itevordy Johnson, for the 
settlement of the Alabama and other out¬ 
standing claims. It was signed on 14 Jan. 

1869. The basis adopted was that the claims 
of injured individuals, whether British or 
American, should he presented separately, 
as in privato litigation, and not collectively, 
as though proceeding from an aggrieved 
nation. On this ground the senate of the 
United States on 18 April refused to ratify 
the convention; but the negotiations con¬ 
tinued, and prepared the way for tho defini¬ 
tive settlement ultimately effected. 

Clarendon died on 97 June 1870 suddenly 
at his house in Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
Ho was buried at Watford in Hertfordshire 
on 2 July. IIo married, on 4 June 1880, 
Katherine, eldest daughter of Walter James 
Grimston, first earl of Vorulam, and widow 
of John Forster-Barhnm of Stockbridge, 
Hampshire, hy whom he left three sons and 
three daughters. Of Mesons, Edward Ilyde 
succeeded him, while Georgo Patrick Ilyde 
and Francis Ilydo entered the diplomatic 
service. 

All his contemporaries agreed that by cha¬ 
racter, knowledge, and training, Clarendon 
was especially fitl ed to be a groat minister 
of foreign affairs for Groat Britain, lie was 
at the same time an aristocrat and a liberal; 
he was industrious and laborious in the last 
degree, and yet had a quick and comprehan- 
sive grasp of affairs. He was a familiar 
master of most European languages, deeply 
learned iu all European affairs, a man of the 
finest and most dignified manners, an acute 
judge of character (see a curious anticipation 
of Mr, Gladstone’s career made by him in 
I860, Greville Memoirs, 3rd ser, ii. 291), a 


clear and voluminous writ or, an attractive 
and witty talker. He impressed other diplo. 
matists with confidence in his frankness, and 
imbued his subordinates with zeal and devo¬ 
tion to himself and their work. On the 
other hand, he had neither Palmerston’s 
vigour of manner nor his intense devotion to 
British interests. Clarendon was especially 
the guardian of peace and civilisation, rather 
cosmopolitan than patriotic. Personally he 
was very disinterested. Though of small 
private fortune, he twice refused the go. 
vornor-guneralship of India, anil twice re¬ 
fused a marquisate. In 1856 Napoleon III 
pressed on him the Legion of Honour, but 
lie steadily declined to accept it. Ilia per. 
trait, painted in 1803 by George Richmond, 
belongs to the present Earl of Clarendon. 

[Eastern Papers, 1853; Kiuglnko's Invasion 
of tho Crimea; Timos, ‘.8 Juno 1870; (Irniltn 
Memoirs; Memoirs of Henry Roove, 1898 • 
Martin’s Lifo of tho Prince (JoiiBOrl ; Poolo’s 
Life of Stratford Cunning; Fraser’s Magazine, 
ii. 159 (1870), article by llonvy Roove; Marmil- 
lan’s Magazine, xxii. 202; Ash toy’s Palmerston; 
Wulpolo's Lord John Russell; Memoirs of Count 
von Roust; Vitztlmm von Eclcstiidt’s St. Peters', 
burg and London; Hansard, cviii. 820, 923, 
Walpole’s History of England; Lottors of Queen 
Victoria 1837-01, 3 vols. 1907; Morluy’s Lifo of 
Gladslono; Loo'bQhobii Victoria, 1902.] J.A.H. 

VILLIERS, 1 EENilY MONTAGU (1818- 
1801), bishop of Durham, fifth Ron of Georgs 
Villiers (1759-1827), and younger brother 
of George William Frederiolc Villiers, fourth 
oarl of Clarendon [q. v.], was born in Loudon 
on 4 Jan. 1818. lie matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 29 April 1830, hold a 
studentship at his college from 1880 to 1838, 
graduated B.A. in 1831, M.A. in 1837, and 
became D.D. by diploma on 28 Fob. 1866. 
In 1836 he was ordained to the curacy of 
Deane, Lancashire, and on 25 Jan. 1837 was 
removed to tho vicarage of Kenilworth, War¬ 
wickshire, The lord chancellor (Lord Lynd- 
hnrst) gave him tho wealthy rectory of St. 
Georgo’s, Bloomsbury, London, in 1841, and 
it was as rector of St. George’s that ho made 
his reputation, displaying groat ability and 
untiring zeal in the management of his large 
parish. lie was an exlrcmo low churchman, 
and especially appoalcd as a preacher to the 
poor. The dissontors in his vestry eagerly 
supported him, and with men of every sect 
and stamp who belonged to the evangelical 
ordor he avowed the fullest sympathy. He 
introduced an admirable system of manage¬ 
ment into his parochial schools. From 
20 March 1847 1,o 1850 ho was a canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. No minister in London 
was gjore popular t ban Villiers when ip 1801) 
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lie was appointed by Palmerston to tbs bi- 
sUoprio of Carlisle. He was consecrated at 
Whitehall on 13 April, and proved himself 
not less energetic in a diocese than he had 
been in a parish. In June 1860 he was 
translated to the see of Durham. Great 
things were expected from his energy and 
tact in Durham, where the spiritual pro vi¬ 
sions were very deficient; hut he died at the 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, on 0 Aug. 1861, 
and was buried in the chapel of the Castle 
on 16 Aug. 

He had been raised to tho ranlc of an earl’s 
son by a royal warrant in 1830. He married, 
on 30 Jan. 1837, Amelia Maria, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of William Hullon of Hulton Park, Lan¬ 
cashire. She died on 6 Feb. 1871, leaving, 
besides four daughters, Henry Montagu, 
born in 1837, vicar of St. Paul's, Knights- 
bvidge, since 1881; and Frederick Ernest, 
born in 1811, captain in tho Royal Herts 
yeomanry. 

Villiers published numerous charges, lec¬ 
tures, sermons, and prefaces to books. 

[Timas, 10 and 19 Aug. 18G1; Illustrated 
London News, 1864 f xxiv.400 ; Illustrated News 
of the World, 1869, vol. iii,; Gent. Msg. 1861, 
ii. 824 j Drawing-room Pori rail. Gallery, 1869, 
2nd sor. portraitiii.; Chnrchof England Photo¬ 
graphic Portrait Gnllery, 1869, portrait viii.] 

G. O. B. 

VXLLIERS, JOHN, Viscount Pubbboh: 
(1691 P-1657), born about 1591, was the 
eldest son of Sir George Villiers of Brookshy, 
Leicestershire, by his second wife, Mary, 
afterwards Countess of Buckingham [see 
under Villibrs, Sib Edward], George 
Villiors, first duke of Buckingham [q. v7], 
and Christopher Villiers, earl of Anglesey 

& v.], were his younger brothers. John was 
ighted on 30 June 1016, and in the same 
year became groom of the bedchamber and 
master of tho robes to Charles, prince of 
Wales. Negotiations at tho same time were 
begun by his mother for his marriage with a 
rich heiress; the lady selected was Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke and liis wife, 
Lady Hatton, and Coke was required to 
give not only lus consent, but a marriage por¬ 
tion of 10,0001. He refused to pay more 
than two-tliirds of that sum, and was con¬ 
sequently called upon to resign his seat on 
the bench. Lady Hatton remained obdu¬ 
rately opposed to the marriage, but Coke 
gave way, and on 29 Sept. Frances and Vil¬ 
liers were married at Hampton Court, 
James I giving away the bride ( Beaumont 
Papers, pp. 84-5 ; Chester, London Mar¬ 
riage. Licences; Gardiner, Hist. iii. 87,98"). 
Lady Hatton still refused to make over 
her Dorset property to Villiers, and as 


compensation be was on 19 Jnlv 1619 created 
Baron Villiers of Stoke, Buckinghamshire, 
and Viscount Purbeck of Dorset. The mar¬ 
riage proved a tragedy; Weldon reports 
Buckingham as having said that ‘his brother 
Purbeck bad more wit and honesty than all 
the kindred beside ’ (Court of James I, p. 
44), but according to Dr. Gardiner, he was 
‘ weak in mind and body,’ and soon after 
1020 completely lost his reason (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1619-28, p, 405). In 1621 
his wife deserted him and went to live with 
Sir Robert Howard. In 1624 alie gave birth 
to a son [see Danvers, Robert, called Vis¬ 
count Pubdbck], and in October she was 
convicted of adultery. Eventually she died 
at Oxford, and was buried in St. Mary’s on 
4 June 1046. Purbeck, whose insanity was 
intermittent, married, as his Becond wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir "William Slingsby 
of Kippax, Yorkshire, and died without legi¬ 
timate issue on 18 Feb. 1656-7 at Charlton, 
near Greenwich, The peerage became ex¬ 
tinct, though the claim to it put forward by 
Robert Danvers was for many years a cause 
cilhbre. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-30 passim; 
Weldon’s Oourtof James I; Court and Times of 
Charles I; Gardiner’s History, iii. 87, 98, 207, 
viii. 114-0; Burke’s Extinct and G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Peerages.) A. F. P. 

VILLIEBB, JOHN (1677P-1723), styling 
himself 1 ViscountPurbcckandBnron Villiers 
of Stoke,' and after 1687 ‘third Earl of 
Buckingham,’ bom about 1677, was grand¬ 
son of Robert Danvers [q. v.], and only sur¬ 
viving son and heir of Robert ViUiers (1656- 
1684), by the eccentric Margaret, onlydaugh- 
ter of Ulick de Burgh, second earl of St. 
Albans, and widow of Viscount Muskerry 
(sup Gbammont’s Memoirs, passim). Robert 
Villiers, alias Danvers, left England heavily 
in debt, and was killed in a dual at Liege, at 
tho age of twenty-eight. He assumed the 
style of ‘ ViRcount Purbeck,’ despite the fact 
that his claim to succeed to the dignity had 
been disallowed by the House of Lords in 
1678, on the ground of adulterine bastardy 
(see Collins, Claims concerning Baronies by 
Writ), his father, Robert Danvers, alias 
Villiers,alias Wriglit[see Danvers, Robert], 
being tlie illegitimate son of Frances, the 
wife of John Villiers, viseounlPurheek[q.v.], 
upon whose heirs male the reversion of the 
earldom of Buckingham was entailed by the 
patent of 1617. 

John Villiers, who was educated at Eton, 
and who subsequently became the proy of 
gamesters and depraved women, did not make 
a formal claim to the earldom of Buckingham 
until April ] 709, nor did the lords tbeg tajtq 
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any notice of his appeal. In 1720 he peti¬ 
tioned the king -with a like result, lie died 
at Dancer’s IIill, South Mimms, Middlesex, 
on 10 Aug, 1723, being buriod there on 
18 Aug. as ‘ Lord Buckingham.’ He mar¬ 
ried, about 1700, Frances Moyser, who, like 
himself, seems to have led a dissolute life; 
by her he had two daughters, who followed 
their mother’s example. His claims were 
adopted, but (save for a thin pamphlet issued 
in 1724 as ‘ The CJaso of George villiers’) not 
pressed in any way,by his first cousin, George 
Villiers(1690-1748), vicar of Ckalgrove, Ox¬ 
fordshire, and also by this clergyman’s son, 
Goorgo Villiers, vicar of Frodsliam, Cheshire, 
upon whose death, 24 June 1774, this claim 
to the earldom of Buckingham became ex¬ 
tinct. 

[Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, i. 74 i G. E. 
CfokaynoTs Complete Poorago; Courthopo’s 
Historic Peerage; Banks’s Extinct Baronage, 
iii. 014; Burke’s Patrician, ii. 00.] T. S. 

VILLIERS, JOHN QUARLES, third 
Eare of Clarendon of the Villiers family 
(1767-1838), second son of Thomas Villiers, 
first earl of Clarendon [q. v.], was horn on 
14 Nov. 1767. Ho was educated at St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
M.A. 1776 and LL.D. on 30 April 1833, 
and was called to thehar at Lincoln’s Inn on 
22 Juno 1779 ( Registers ). In January 1784 
Lord Camelford (probably at Pitt’s requost) 
brought Villiers into parliament at a by-elec¬ 
tion for Old Sarum, and ha represented that 
pocket borough till 1790, and then sat for 
Dartmouth 1700-1802, and for the "Wick dis¬ 
trict of burghs from 1802 till 27 May 1806, 
when he accepted the Ohiltcm hundreds, Ho 
woe afterwards member for Queouborough 
1807-12 and 1820-4. Villiers did not make 
his mark in parliament as a debater, and was 
styled ‘ a more courtier, famous for tolling 
interminable long storieB’ (Sir GeoROD 
Jackson, Diaries awl Correspondence), The 
‘Rolliad’ notices him as ‘Villiers, comely 
with the flaxen hair,’ and likens him to the 
Nereus of Ilomer. Wraxall also (Posthu- 
mous Memoirs) styles him the 'Nereus' of 
Pitt’s forces, and mentions him as a staunch 
supporter of that minister, to whose friend¬ 
ship entirely he owed his appointment for 
lifo in February 1700 to tho lucrative sine¬ 
cure of warden and chief justice in eyre of 
all the royal forests, ohaces, parks, and war¬ 
rens north of Trent. On 6 Feb. 1782 Vil¬ 
liers was made joint king’s counsel in the 
duchy court of Lancaster by his father, who 
then was chancellor of the duchy. From 
20 July 1786 till his succession to the 
peerage he WfW surveyor of woods south qf 


tiie Trent of the duchy of Lancaster, R e 
was added to (he privy council and made 
comptrollerof the king’s household on l9Feb 
1787. This position at court he filled for 
three years, and on 24 Feb. 1790 he was 
made a commissioner of tho board of trade 
Ho was recorder and under-steward of New 
Windsor from 1789 to 1806 (Tieitn and 
Davis, Annals of Windsor). When the rise 
of the French republic causod apprehensions 
in this country, Villiers was appointed colonel 
of the first regiment of fencible cavalry on 
14 March 1794, and was granted the rank of 
colonel in tho army during service in the 
field (Royal ICalendar, Militia Lists). He 
was made first prothonotary of the common 

leas in tho county palatine of Lancaster in 

une 1804, and held tho office until his 
death. From 27 Nov. 1808 to 10 Jan. 1810 
Villiers was envoy to tho court of Portugal. 
On the death of his oldest brother, Thomas, 
unmarriod, on 7 March 1824, ho succeeded 
him as third Earl of Clarondon and as a 
count of tho kingdom of Prussia, but took 
little part aftorwarda in public life, devoting 
himself to roligious and charitablo works, 
lie died suddenly at his residence, Walmor 
Terrace, Deal, on 22 Dec. 1838, and was 
buried at Watford on 29 Deo. By his 
marriage, on 6 Jan. 1791, with his cousin, 
Maria Eleanor, youngest dauglil or and co¬ 
heiress of Admiral John Forbes (J 714—1700) 
[tj.y.], he had an only daughter, Mary liar- 
riot, who died unmarried on 20 Jan. 1836. 
Ho was succeeded as fourth oarl of Claren¬ 
don by his nephew, Goorgo William Frede¬ 
rick villiers [q, v.] 

LFo&tor’s Pooragn; Official Roturn of Members 
of Parliament; Haydn’s Book of Dignities; 
Doyle’s Official Baronngo; Uont. Mug. 1839, i, 
207.] W. E. W. 

VILLIERS, ROBERT, called Viscount 
PtatBcaic. [See Danvers, Robert, 1621 P- 
1674.] 

VILLIERS, THOMAS, first Eart, of 
Clarendon of tho Villiers family (1709- 
1786), horn in 1709, was tho second son of 
William Villiers, second oarl of Jersey [see 
under Villiers, Edward, first Earl of 
JersdtI, by his wife Judith, daughter and 
heir of Frodorick Ilerno of London, Ue was 
for a time at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
but left the university without a degree, 
and entered the diplomatic sorvice. On 
14 Oct. 1737 he was soul as envoy extra¬ 
ordinary to the court of Augustus III, elec¬ 
tor of Saxony and king of Poland, at War¬ 
saw, and iu 1740 he was accredited minister- 
plenipotentiary to Augustus in his capacity 
OS doctor of Saxony. From December 1743 
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to Match 1748 he was envoy at Vienna (see 
his instructions in Addit. MS. 23813, f. 67), 
whence he was in the same year sent to the 
electors of Cologne and Mayence. In July 
he was reporting from Hanau on the pro¬ 
gress of the war of the Austrian succession 
(Hist. MSS. Comm,. 14th Rep. App. pt. is. 
pp. 89, 90, 111). In the following year he 
was sent to Poland, where Augustus III 
had taken refuge on being driven out of 
Saxony by Frederick the Great (instructions 
in Addit. MS. 23817, f, 291). In November 
1746Frederick instructed his minister to make 

S isals for peace with Saxony through the 
am of Villiers. The latter's correspon¬ 
dence with Frederick began on 28 Nov. and 
ended on 18 Dec., and is printed in ‘ OEuvres 
de Frfidfirio’ (iii. 183-216). Villiers showed 
himself ‘really diligent, reasonable, loyal; 
doing his very best nowand afterwards; but 
has no success at all ’ (Cablvee, Frederick 
the Great, vi. 109). He followed Augustus 
in his flight to Prague, and continued his 
eflbrts there without success until Frede¬ 
rick’s victory at Kesselsdorf (19 Dec.) ren¬ 
dered Augustus more amenable. Villiers 
made several journeys between Prague and 
Berlin during the negotiations, and peace 
was eventually signed on Christmas day (ib. 
vi. 119). These eflbrts gained for Villiers 
Frederick’s favourable regard, and on 8 Jan, 
1746-6 ho was appointed resident minister 
at Berlin. Horace Walpole, however, attri¬ 
buted Frederick’s liking for Villiers to his 
dislike of men of ability; ‘ he has,you know, 
been very much gazetted, and had his letters 
to the king of Prussia printed, hut he is a 
very silly fellow’ (Walpoho, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 140). 

In February 1748 Villiers retired from 
diplomatic employment, and devoted him¬ 
self to home politics. He had been re¬ 
turned to parliament for Tamworth on 
3 July 1747, in spite of Ms confession to 
"Walpole that he aid not understand elec¬ 
tions, and on 24 Dec. 1748 he was made a 
lord of tha admiralty in Pelham's admini¬ 
stration (ib. ii. 138-9). He was re-elected for 
Tamworth on 18 April 1764, but vacated 
the scat on his creation, 3 June 1766, as 
Baron Hyde of Hindon. He had married, 
on 80 March 1762, Charlotte, eldest surviv¬ 
ing daughter of William Capel, third earl 
of Essex, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
Honry Hyde, fourth and last earl of Claren¬ 
don; his wire had previously assumed the 
name Hyde. 

On 2 Sept. 1703 Hyde was sworn of the 
privy council, and on the 10th he was ap¬ 
pointed joint postmaster-general. He was 
phancellor of the duchy of Doncaster from 
yox,. xx. 1 
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14 June 1771 until 1782, during Lord 
North’s administration. On 14 June 1776 
he woe created Earl of Clarendon, and on 
16 July 1782 obtained license to add to his 
arms the royal eagle of Prussia, Frederick III 
having created ham a count of that king¬ 
dom. 1 

Clarendon died on 11 Dec. 1786, and was 
buried at Watford on the 20th. An engrav¬ 
ing, after a portrait by T. Hudson, is given 
in Doyle. By hie wife (1721-1790), Claren¬ 
don had issue Thomas (1768-1824) and John 
Charies (1767-1838) [q. v.l, who succeeded 
respectively as second and third earls and 
died without male issue, and George (1769- 
1827), who became father of George William 
Frederick Villiers, fourth earl of Clarendon 
[a. v.], of Thomas Hyde Villiers [q, v.], of 
Charles Pelham Villiers [q. v.], of Henry 
Montagu Villiers [q. y.], and of Maria The¬ 
resa Villiers [see Lewis, Labx Mabia Thb- 

BE8A.]. 

[Clarendon's diplomatic correspondence is ex¬ 
tant in Brit. Mus. Egerton M8S. 2685-2693, 
and Addit. MSS. 22610 , 23801-21. See also 
Peerages by Burke, Doylo, and G.E. C[okayne]; 
Official Bet. Memb. Purl.; Walpole’s Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, passim, Mem. Boign of 
George II, ed. Holland, i. 460, ii. 202, iii. Ill, 
and Mem. Reign of George III, ed. Barker, i. 
236, iv. 217 ; Coxa’s House of Austria, iii. 311, 
and Pelham Administration, 1829.] A. F. P. 

VILLIERS, THOMAS HYDE (1801- 
1832), politician, born on 27 Jan. 1801, was 
tho Becond son of George Villiers (1769- 
1827), who married, on 17 April 1798, The¬ 
resa, only daughter of John Parker, first 
baron Boringdon. The father died at Kent 
House, Knightsbridee, on 21 March 1827; 
the mother survived until 1866. George 
William Frederick Villiers, fourth earl of 
Clarendon [q. v.l, was their eldest son, 
Charles Pelham Villiers [q. v.l their third 
son, and Henry Montagu Villiors [q. v,] 
their fifth son. 

Thomas was educated at home and very 
imperfectly. He was then sent with Ms 
eldest brother to St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and, with a keon consciousness of his 
own dofeots, set speedily to work to repair 
the loss of time. At Cambridge he mixed 
with Charles Austin, Edward Strutt, John 
Romilly, T. B. Macaulay, and other young 
men of ability and advanced opinions, most 
of whom had adopted the views of Jeremy 
Bentham, In 1822 ho graduated BA.., and 
in 1825 he proceeded M.A. On taking his 
degree in 1822 he entered the colonial office, 
where Sir Henry Taylor [q. v.] became early 
in 1824his subordinate andthen his intimate 
friend. 


A A 
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The brothers lived during the earlier 
years of their lives with their parents in a 
moiety of Kent House atKniglitsbridge, but 
from 1825 Thomas Hydo Villiers aud Taylor 
shared a house in Suffolk Street ( Quarterly 
liev. October1898,pp. 505-0). Villiersjoined 
in 1826 a debating club called 'The Aca¬ 
demics,’ where several of his college friends 
and John Stuart Mill discussed political and 
economical topics. Ilia chief speech, an 
hour long, on colonisation ‘ made some noiso, 
procured him a compliment and an invita¬ 
tion from the chancellor of the exchequer ’ 
(H. Taylor, Correspondence, pp. 6-7).* Not 
long afterwards Villiers abandoned the 
government service to embark on politics. 
His chief source of income from that date 
until his acceptance of office arose from the 
agencies for Berbice and Newfoundland 
{Ilamard, 1831, v. 288-7). 

At tlio general election in June 1826 Vil- 
liors was returned to parliament for the 
borough of lledon in Yorkshire, and sat for 
it until the dissolution in 1880. In 1830 and 
1831 he sat respectively for Wootton Bassett 
(a family borough) and Bletchingley, and 
voted for the ltel'orm Bill in all its si ages. 

Villiers travelled in Ireland in 1828 with 
the object of informing himself on Irish 
affairs,'and sot out his views in long letters 
to Taylor. A letter written by him in Fe¬ 
bruary 1829 was shown to Shell, who there¬ 
upon brought about the suppression of the 
catholic association(MdOuLi,ocn, 11. L. Shell, 
ii. 69). He suggested in 1831 the forma¬ 
tion of the commission that laid the founda¬ 
tion of the new poor law, and assisted in its 
preliminary inquiries. Onl8Mayl831 he be¬ 
came secretary to the board of control under 
Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg) 

. v.] Later in the year (2 Nov. 1831) 
illiers and Taylor entered as studonts at 
Lincoln’s Inn. On 28 Aug, 1831 he made a 
long speech in the House of Commons on. 
the Methuen treaty with Portugal {Hansard, 
vi. 437-9). The committees on Indian 
affairs, ‘ whose labours formed the basis of 
subsequent legislation,’ were organised by 
Villiers, with the assistance of Lord Althorp. 
The question of the renewal of the chortor 
to the East India Company, which came 
up for consideration at this time, demanded 
afi hie faculties, and official work weighed 
heavily upon Mm. 

At the time of his. death Villiers was a 
candidate for the conjoint constituency of 
Penryn and Falmouth in Cornwall. After 
three months’ suffering from an abscess in 
the head, he died on S Doc. 1832 at Carolew, 
the seat of Sir Charles Lemon, near Penryn, 
yrtisre he was staying. A monument was 


placed to his memory in Mylor church. 
Villiers possessed ‘indefatigable industry and 
a clear understanding, set off by pleasing 
address and considerable powers of speak¬ 
ing.’ It was a scheme of his to give ‘parlia¬ 
mentary seats, without votes, to persons 
holding certain offices’ (Tayloh, Oorresp, p. 

[8ir H. Taylor’s Autobiogr. i. 73-87, 146-61 ■ 
Taylor’s Cot'rebp. pp. 4-6; J. 8. Mill’s Auto¬ 
biogr. pp. 77, 126-8 ; Lo Merchant's EavlSpen- 
ear, pp, 467-8; Stapleton’H Canning Corresp. j. 
122,222; hold's Lord Houghton, i. 100; ltaikes's 
Diary, i. 117; Park’s Pari. Yorkshire, p. 264; 
Parochial llist. ol' Cornwall, iii. 392; Lincoln’s 
Inn Hog. ii. 144; Gent. Mug. 1827 i. 377,1833 
i. 84-6; Maeauiay’s Life and Letters, ed. Tre¬ 
velyan, i. 78-80, 270, 282, 296.] W. P. 0. 

VILLIERS STUART, UliNRY WIND¬ 
SOR (1827-1895), politician. [See Sxoakt.] 

VILLULA, JOHN de (d. 1122), bishop 
of Bath. [See John.] 

VILVAIN, ROBERT (1575 P-1663), 
physician and philanthropist,, horn in thB 
parish of All Hallows, Goldsmith Street, 
JCxoter, andbaptised in its church on 17 March 
1575-6, was the son of Peter'Vilvain,steward 
of Exeter in 1579, who died on 25 Sept. 
1602, by his wile Ann, who died on 24 Sept. 
1616. Robert received his early education 
at Exeter, and matriculated from Exeter 
Oollego, Oxford, oa 22 Feb. 1593-4, aged 18. 
He graduated B.A. on 9 May 1597 ana M.A. 
on 11 July 1600. On 30 Juno 1599 he was 
elected to a Devonian fellowship of his col¬ 
lege, which he held until 30 Juno 1011. 

vilvain began to practise medicine about 
1600, and on 20 June 1011 took the Oxford 
degrees of M.B. and M.T). llo was incor¬ 
porated at Cambridge in 1608, and with 
these further degrees was reincorporated 
in 1612. From this dato he practised with 
great success in his native city, dwelling 
there for the rest of his days. In 1640 he 
was one of twelvo doctors—live in theology, 
four in mediciue, and throe in law—living 
in Exeter. His epigram on them, tho Eng¬ 
lish translation, and a list of their names are 
printed in Izaeko's ‘History of Exeter’ 
(1723 edit. p. 156). With his charitable 
benofactions and decreasing strength there 
came a loss of income; the preface to his 
‘Enchiridium Epigrammatum’ (1654) refers 
to his ‘ruined fortune.’ Between 17 April 
aud 4 Nov. 1662 there are frequent references 
in the state papers (Domestic Series) to 
the lease to him from ] 647 by the dean and 
chapter of Exotor of the manor of Staverton, 
which he ‘ deservos to forfeit for ill-carriage 
during the late distractions,’ He died oq 
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21 Fell. 1602-8, and. was buried in the north 
aisle of the choir of Exeter Cathedral, where 
a atone marks his resting-place; a mural 
tablet to his memory was placed on the 
north side of the entrance to the lady-chapel, 
but is now in St. James's Chantry. Ilia 
wife Ellenor, second daughter of Thomas 
Hinson of Tavistock, who married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Spring of Pakenham, 
Suffolk, was buried at All Hallows, Exeter, 
on 7 Dec. 1022. Their only child, Thomas, 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 8 April 1630, aged 16, graduated B.C.L. 
on 7 March 1641-2, and died unmarried on 
20 May 1651 (Boasb, Exeter College Com¬ 
moners, p. 838). Ten ‘epicedial aistichs' 
composed on his death are in the father’s ‘ En- 
ohiridium Epigrammutum,’ leaf 185. 

‘In his younger days Vilvain was esteemed 
a very good poet, orator, and disputant, and, 
in his older, as eminent for divinity as liis 
propor faculty,' but in the prime of his life 
he neglected to produce anything, and his 
writings are ‘ nothing but scraps, whimseys, 
and dotages of old age’ (Wood, Atherua 
Os-on., ed. Bliss, iii. 031-3). These are: 

1. ‘A Compend of Chronography,’ 1654. 

2. ‘ Enchiridium Epigrammatum Latino- 
Auglicum. An epitome of essais, Englished 
out of Latin. Six classes or centuries, beside 
a Fardel of 76 fragments,’ 1654. 3. ‘ Theore- 
mata Theologica,’ 1664. All three bear the 
same imprint and date, but from manuscript 
notes On the copies at the British Museum it 
would seem that Nos. 1 and 3 came out on 
28 Dec. 1856, and the other on 8 Sept. 1055. 
The ' Theoremata’ was reissued with a new 
title-page in 1663. He also published : 4. ‘ A 
short survey of our Julian English year, with 
the definition, deviation, dimension, and man¬ 
ner of Reformation,’ in a single undated sheut 
(Wood, ib.) Fuller, when at Exeter, was 
much gratified by some * uncommon manu¬ 
scripts in Vilvain’s library, with a museum 
of natural cariosities besides ’ ( Biogr . Brit. 
1760, pp. 2066-7; cf. Fuller, History of 
Canibritlge, p. 28). 

Vilvain’s bonefactions to his native city 
and his college were numerous and costly. 
He gave 20 1. towards the cost of the new 
buildings at Exeter College about 1624, and 
he founded at the college in 1637 four exhi¬ 
bitions of 82 f. each per annum, to be paid 
through the rector and sub-reotor. For the 
free school at St. John’s Hospital, Exeter, lie 
gave a tenement in Paris Street without the 
Oast-gate of Exeter, and he erected new 
buildings within the hospital at a cost of 
about 600 1. 

On Vilvain’s motion the corporation of 
Exeter in Pepeniber 1657 allowed the Jady- 


chapel in the cathedral to be fitted up as a 
library, and the valuable collection of books 
then at St. John's Hospital, which had pre¬ 
viously formed the cathedral library, to be 
moved thither. Vilvain defrayed the cost 
of the alterations in the lady-ohapel, and the 
care of the library was entrusted to him. 
The books remained in this place until 1820. 

[Polwhele’s Devonshire, ii. 17. 32; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxen.; Oliver’s Exeter City, pp. 110, 
160; Visit. of Gloucester (Hurl. Sue. 1885), 
p, 83 ; Bailey's Fuller, p. 349; Isaeke's Devon 
Benefactors, 1786, pp. 142-5, 155-9; Izacke'S 
Exeter, pp. 6, 136; Western Antiq. v. 3, vm. 
185 ; Notes usd Gleanings, i. 187, ii. 166, iii. 6 ; 
Cotton’s Exeter Records, pp. 178-9; Worthy’s 
Exeter Suburbs, p. 164; House's Exeter College 
Fellows, edit 1894, pp. 88-6, 200, 269, S10; 
information from Mr. Arthur Bnrch, E.S.A., 
Diocesan Registry, Exeter.] W. P. C. 

VINCE, SAMUEL (1749-1821), mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer, born at Fressing- 
field in Suffolk on 6 April 1749, was the son 
of John Vince, a bricklayer. He worked 
with his father until he was about twelve, 
when the Rev. Mr. Warnes noticed him 
sitting reading beside his hod of mortar. lie 
lent him books, and eventually sent him to 
Mr. Tilney's school at Harleston, Nor¬ 
folk, where he became usher. In or near 
1708 he proposed three questions, and an¬ 
swered one, in the ‘ Ladies’ Diary; 1 and the 
generosity of the Rev. John Holmes of 
Gawdy Hall, near Bungay in Suffolk, pro¬ 
cured him a university education. He 
graduated in 1775 ns senior wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman from Caius College, 
Cambridge, and proceeded M. A. from Sidney- 
Sussex College in 1778. After vacating, 
probably by marriage, his fellowship of that 
body, he resided in the town of Cambridge. 
Having taken orders, he was presented suc¬ 
cessively to the rectory of Kirby Bedon ia 
1784 and the vicarage of South 'Creak in 
1786, both in Norfolk; to the prebend of 
Melton Ros9 with Scamblesby in Linoola- 
sliireonlO Jan. 1803, and on 12 Jan. 1809 to 
the archdeaconry of Bedford. 

For ail ‘ Investigation of the Principles of 
Progressive and Rotatory Motion ’ (Phil. 
Tram. lxx. 640), read "before the Royal 
Society on 15 June 1780, he received the 
Copley medal. Communications regarding 
the summation of infinite series ensued in 
1782 and 1784; with an account, in 1786, of 
an elaborate course of experiments on fric¬ 
tion (ib. lxxii. 889, Ixxv. 32, 65). Elected a 
fellow of the society on 22 June 1786, he 
discoursed, as Bakerian lecturer for 1794, 
1797, and 1799, on ‘The Motion and 
Resistance of Fluids,’ ‘The Resistance of 
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Bodies moving in Fluids/ and on the ‘Varia¬ 
tions of Refraction in tlie Eartli’s Atmosphere 1 
(ib. lxxxv. 24, Ixxxviii. 1, lxxxiz. 13). 

In 1795 Vince combined with the Rev. 
James Wood [q.v.] to digest the substance 
of lectures delivered in the university into a 
series of four octavo volumes entitled ‘ The 
Principles of Mathematical and Natural 
Philosophy’ (1793-9), The subjects treated 
by Vince were fluxions, hydrostatics, and 
astronomy. His ‘Treatise on Practical As¬ 
tronomy’ (Cambridge, 1790,4to), explaining 
the construction and use of instruments, 
paved the way for his magnum opus, ‘A 
Complete System of Astronomy/ issued in 
three quarto volumes, 1797-1808, and in a 
second enlarged edition, 1814-28. This 
work, although no longer read, retains its 
monumental reputation; Professor John 
Playfair [q. v.] asserted in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ (June 1809) that tho tables col¬ 
lected in the third volume marked ‘ a groat 
epoch in astronomical science.’ 

In 1790 Vince succeeded Antony Shep¬ 
herd [q. v.] as Plumian professor of astro¬ 
nomy and experimental philosophy in the 
university of Oambridgo, and held the post 
till his death at Ramsgate on 28 Nov. 1821. 
In 1780 he married Mary, daughlor of 
Thomas Paris. By her he had one son, 
Samuel Bernoy Vinos, who became vicar of 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 

As a mathematician Vince was one of tho 
last representatives of tho English syntheti¬ 
cal school. His scientific treatises arc able, 
hut inelegant. Many of them became uni¬ 
versity text-books and ran through several 
editions. Besides those already mentioned 
his most important works are: 1. ‘Ele¬ 
ments of tho Conio Sections/ Cambridge, 
1781, 8vo. 2. ‘The Credibility of Chris¬ 
tianity Vindicated, in answer to Mr. Hume's 
Objections/ Cambridge, 1798,8vo j 2nd edit. 
1809. 3. 1 A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry/Oambridge, 1800,8voj 4tli edit. 
1821. 4. ‘Observations on the Hypotheses 
which have been assumed to account for the 
cause of Gravitation from Mechanical Prin¬ 
ciples/ Cambridge, 1808, 8vo. 6. ‘A Con¬ 
futation of Atheism from the Laws of the 
Heavenly Bodies/ Cambridge, 1807, 8vo. 
6. ‘Observations on Deism/London, 1845, 
8vo; collated from his manuscripts by his son. 

A portrait of Vince by Wageman was 
engraved by Cooper. 

[Davy's Athenas Suffolk, in Add. MS. 19107 
(Brit.Mus.); Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 
1798 j History of Norfolk, i. 88, ii. 1344, 1829 j 
Sexagenarian, i. 38; Gent. Mag. 1821, ii. 843; 
Ann. Rog. 1821, p. 247; Foster’s Indox Ee- 
olosiastieus; Allihqne's Dictionary of English 
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Lit. Works; Watt's BibL Brit.; Poggendorffg 
Biogr.-Lit. Handworterbuoh; Thomson’s HUt. 
Roy. Soc.; Grad. Cantabr.; Notes and Queries 
9th ser. iv. 6.] A. M. C 

VINCENT, AUGUSTINE (1584?- 
1626), herald, horn presumably at Welling¬ 
borough, Northamptonshire, about 1584, was 
third and youngest son of William Vincent 
(d. 1618) and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Mabbott of Walgrave, merchant of 
the staple. He early obtained some post in 
tho Tower, what post does not seem clear, 
for Noble can hardly be right in saying that 
ho was clerk to Sir John Borough [q. v.], see- 
ingthat Borough was not appointed keeper of 
the records till 1028. Weaver says that Vin¬ 
cent was at one time keeper himself. He cer¬ 
tainly had access to the documents preserved 
in the Tower, and busied himsolf in making 
extracts from them. lie became known as 
an antiquary, and on 22 Feb. 1015-0 was ap- 
pointedhy patent Bougo Roso pursuivant ex¬ 
traordinary. The College of Arms was at this 
time the scene of constant quarrels. Vincent 
was the friend of Camden, who in 1018 ap¬ 
pointed him his deputy to visit Northampton¬ 
shire and Rutland, thereby annoying those of 
tho opposite party, some of whom mightjustly 
feel that they were passed over in favour of 
a younger man. The practice of visitation 
by deputy wrb in 1019 the subject of a 
formal complaint on tho part of Sir William 
Segar [q. v.], Garter, and Sir Richard St, 
George [q. v.], Norroy, to the oarl marshal. 
Camden, however, was ablo to justify him¬ 
self. Vincont was constituted liouge Croix 
pursuivant by patent of 29 May 1021, and 
on 6 Juno 1024 he became Windsor hornld. 
He died on 11 Jan, 1625-6, and was buried 
at the church of St. Benot, Paul’s Wharf. 

Vincent’s only publication arose from his 
taking part on tho sido of Camdon in the cele¬ 
brated quarrel between Camden and Ralph 
or Raphe Brooke. Brooke’s ‘ Discoverie/ his 
first printed denunciation of Camden, ap¬ 
peared in 1599; the fifth odition of Camden’s 
‘Britannia/ containing a reply, in 1600; 
and Brooke’s ‘ Catalogue of Kings, Princes/ 
continuing the squabble, in 1619 (2ndedition, 
enlarged, 1022), In reply to Brooke's ‘Cata¬ 
logue ’ Vincont produced his ‘ Discoverie of 
ErrourB in the first edition of Catalogue of 
Nobility published by Ralfe Brooke, Yorke 
Herald ... at the end whereof is annexed 
a Reveiw of a later edition by him Stolne 
into the World, 1021/ London, 1622. This 
volume, like the first (hut not the second) 
edition of Brooke’s ‘ Catalogue/ was printed 
by William Jaggard. On the printer, Jag- 
gard, Brooke had thrown the blame of some 
of the errors that disfigured the first edition 
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of his ‘Catalogue.’ Ia his ‘Discoverio’ Vin¬ 
cent gave Jaggard space wherein to reply to 
Brooke’s strictures on his skill as a prmter. 
The friendly relations of Jaggard and Vin¬ 
cent are further attested by the interesting 
circumstance that when, in 1623, Jaggara 
completed the printing of the first folio edi¬ 
tion of Shakespeare's collected plays, he pre¬ 
sented to Vincent one of the earliest copies 
that came from the press. This copy is 
still extant in the library of Mr. Coningshy 
Sibthorp of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, 
On the leather binding, portions of which 
survive in the original state, Vincent’s arms 
are stamped, and on the title-page is the con¬ 
temporary manuscript inscription, of which 
the genuineness is fully established, ‘Ex 
dono Willmi Jaggard Typography Anno 
1623’ (Cornhill Magazine ,, April 1899). 

Vincent also contemplated and made col¬ 
lections for a baronage of England, called 
the ' Hercoologia Anglica,’ at which his son 
John afterwards worked; it is now among 
tho Wood manuscripts at the Bodleian 
Librnry. Wood species of it as ‘a very 
slight and trite thing’ as compared with the 
1 Baronage’ of Dugdale. Burton, the histo¬ 
rian of Leicestershire, and Weaver, author 
of the 'Ancient Funeral Monuments,’ both 
speak highly of the help afforded them by 
Augustine Vincent, and, from what Burton 
says, it seems that Vincent contemplated a 
history of Northamptonshire. 

Vincent married, on 30 June 1614, Elisa¬ 
beth, third daughter of Vincent Primount 
of Canterbury, who came originally from 
Bivill la Baignard in Normandy. She mar¬ 
ried, before November 1630, Eusebius Cutesby 
of Caalor, Northamptonshire, and died on 
6 Aug. 1667. 

His son, John (1618-1671), who is con¬ 
fused by Wood with John Vincent, elder 
brother of Nathaniel Vincent [q. v.], was a 
zealous antiquary. Ho was Selden's god¬ 
child and the friend of Ralph Sheldon [see 
under Sheldon, Edwabd], and seems to 
have given way to drink, lie died in Drury 
Lane in 1071. He inherited his father's 
collections of manuscripts, pawned some of 
the volumes ‘ for ale,’ but made a bequest of 
the whole to Sholdon, Sheldon on his death 
in 1684 left them to the College of Arms. 
Anthony il Wood catalogued those manu¬ 
scripts, and, by Sheldon’s direction, saw 
them transferred to the College of Arms. 
Among the Wood manuscripts at the Bod¬ 
leian are five manuscripts by Augustine and 
three by John Vincent; possibly others may 
have been written by them. 

[Wood left notes for a life of Augustine > 
Vincent, which are in the Bodleian Library. | 


The Memoir of AngtiBtine Vincent by Sit 
Harris Nicolas contains all the essential par¬ 
ticulars. See also Wood's Life and Times, ed. 
A, Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), iii. 102-3; Noble's 
Hist, of the College of Aims; Hampton’s Life, 
Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William Dug- 
dale; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii, 601, 2nd 
ser. xi. 403; Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 933-4; 
Wood's Athens Oxon. ed, Bliss, i. pp. c. iii. 376, 
SOS, Fasti Oxon. ii. 26.] W. A. J. A. 

VINCENT, GEORGE (1790-1886 P), 
landscape-painter, born in the parish of 
St. John Ximberhil], Norwich, and baptised 
on 27 June 1796, was the second surviving 
son of James Vincent, a weaver, afterwards 
a manufacturer, residing in St. Clement’s 
Church Alley, Norwich, by his first wife, 
Mary Freeman, who died about 1800. He 
was educated at the Norwich grammar 
sohooL As a child he was fond of drawing 
with charcoal, and on leaving school he was 
articled to John Crome [q. v.] His fellow- 
pupils were James Stark [a. v.] and John 
Bemay Crome [q. v.], but Vincent was the 
most talented of the group. He contributed 
to the exhibitions of the Norwich Society 
of ArtistB every year from 1811 till 1823, 
sending more than a hundred works in all. 
In 1814 he exhibited a view near Norwich 
at the Royal Academy, and another in 1815 
at the British Institution; but he was not a 
regular contributor to the London exhibi¬ 
tions till 1818, when he took up his resi¬ 
dence in London, first in Wells Street, then 
at 86 Newman Street, where he remained 
till 1821. At first he received a fair amount 
of patronage, and painted some pictures of 
importance. He exhibited only nine works 
at the Royal Academy, forty-one at the 
British Institution (yearly from 1815 to 1831, 
exoept 1816 and 1828), and twelve in Suffolk 
Street. His pictures were chiefly views of 
Norfolk villages, meadows, and woods, varied 
occasionally bv Scottish scenes (‘ Edinburgh 
from Oalton Hill,’ 1820; ‘Looh Katrine,’ 
1822) and pictures of boats. In 1820 he 
exhibited ‘London from the Surrey Side 
of Waterloo Bridge’ at the ‘Old Water¬ 
colour’ Society’s gallery, which was open 
on this occasion to non-members. This pic¬ 
ture was afterwards in Lord De Tabley’s 
collection, and was engraved in the 'Leicester 
Gallery.’ In the same year he exhibited a 
‘View of Greenwich from Blackwell’ at the 
British Institution. 

In 1822 he was living at Kentish Town. 
After that year his name appears in exhibi¬ 
tion catalogues with no address. His health 
suffered from his intemperate habits, and 
he was generally in pecuniary difficulties. 
In the summer and autumn of 1824 he 
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■Was living at 28 Upper Thornhaugh Street, 
Bedford Square (manuscript loiters of Vin¬ 
cent to "William Davey of Thorp, Norwich, 
in the collection of Mr. James Reeve). At 
this time he was preparing pictures of the 
battles of the Nile and of Trafalgar to com¬ 
pete for a prize offered by the directors of 
the British Gallery, but imprisonment in 
the Fleet for debt prevented him completing 
them. He was assisted by his father-in-law 
and other friends, and continued to paint 
sihall pictures during his confinement. Tn 
1826 he visited Stark at Norwich, accom¬ 
panied by a keeper, and in that year he 
resumed his connection with the Norwich 
Society, sending five works to the exhibi¬ 
tion. He obtained bis liberty on 1.1 Feb. 
1827. In 1828 lie sent six pictures to 
the Norwich exhibition, and in 1831 ex¬ 
hibited his last picture there. In April 
1833 his father died, aft er heavy losses in 
business, and loft, about 8002. to each of his 
children. Ho went to Norwich on this 
occasion, but was never beard of again by liis 
relatives. It is supposed that, lie died, per¬ 
haps by his own hand, in or before 1830. IIo 
married a dough I er of Dr. Olignoni; sli e su bso- 
quently married a journalist named Murphy. 

A portrait of Vincent hy t.ho Norwich 
artist'Joseph Clover passed to tho Norwich 
Oastlo Museum in 1809 under tho will of 
J. J. Oolpinn, along with ‘Trowsu Meadows,’ 
a fine landscape by Vincont. Column also 
owned one of Vincent’s heat pictures,‘ On 
the Yare.’ His masterpiece, ‘ Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital,’ belongs to Mr. William Orrae Foster 
of Apley Park,Bridgnorth.' Its appearance at 
the International Exhibition of 1802 caused 
ii revival of interest in Vincent, whose name 
was almost forgotten. It aroused still greater 
enthusiasm in 1877 at the winter exhibition 
at Burlington House, where it hung between 
a Wilson and a Tumor, and held its own. 
.This approval led to the exhibit inn of several 
other pictures by Vincent in 1878 and suc¬ 
ceeding years, and tho relatively large prices 
which some of them havo fetched at rocont 
sales testify to_ tho high place which is now 
assigned to Vincent among the painters of 
the Norwich school. 

Vincent produced a number of skilful 
etchings from his own pictures or sketches. 
Few impressions were taken, and they aro 
how scarce. Tho British Museum collection 
contains nineteen, many of which are in 
several different states. A few aro otclicd 
ip dutline and completed in mezzotint in 
the style of Tumor's ‘Liber SStudiovum,’ 
(The dates on the etchings range from 1821 
to 1827, but Vincent is stud to have practised 
etching before he left Norwich. 


[Redgraves’ Century of Painters, ii. 374 j 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists; Eastern Daily Press, 
20 Jan. 1886; Catalogue of Pictures in the 
Norwich Castle Museum; information from 
Jamos Reevo, esq., derived in part from Mrs. 
James Vincont, sister-in-law of the painter.] 

C.D. ‘ 

VINCENT, HENRY (1813-1878), poli¬ 
tical agitator, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Vincent, gold and silver smith, of 146 High 
Ilolborn, where Henry was horn on 10 May 
1813. Business misfortunes led to the re¬ 
moval of 1.1io family to Hull oightyears later, 
and when Vincent was eleven years of age 
lie lifted already bogun to earn his livelihood. 
In 1828 he was apprenticed to a printer in 
Hull. Owing to his father’s death on 21 Feb. 
1829, the widow and live other children be¬ 
came dependent, to a great oxtent upon 
him. Ilis father had inculcated in his mind 
a love of freedom and justice, and he had 
early taken an nctivo part, in public life m 
I lull, and was elected a member of the poli¬ 
tical union of that town. Uu the termina¬ 
tion of his apprenticeship ho removed with 
his mother and tho rest, of the family to 
London, where, through tho influonce of 
his uncle, he obtained a situation at Spof- 
tiswoodo’s, tho king’s printers, hut, through 
somo dissatisfaction nrising with regard 
to the govommont printing, ho and about 
sixty others left tho firm. At, this time his 
mother bocame possessed of a small indo- 
peudeuco. This enablod young Vincent to 
take an active part in tho agitation which 
became known ns tho 1 Oliartiet ’ movement. 
Ho was the chief speaker at tho great meet¬ 
ing hold in London in tho autumn of 1838, 
and so remarkable had already become his 
command over an nudionco that ho was 
styled hy Sir William .Molesworth [q. v.] 
tho Demosthenes of tho now movement.. 

On 9 hlay 1839 Vincont was arrested at 
his ltouso in Cromer Street, London, on a 
Warrant from tho magistrates of tho New¬ 
port Association for attending a riotous as¬ 
semblage hold in that town, lie was taken 
to Bow Street, charged, and committed to 
Monmouth gaol to lalto liis trial at tlio en¬ 
siling assizes. So groat was the tumult out¬ 
side the court that the mayor was obliged to 
read the liiot Act. On 2 Aug. 1839 Vin¬ 
cent,, who had been refused hail, was tried 
at the Monmouth assizes hy Sir Edward 
Ilall Alderson [q.v.], baron of the exchequer. 
Soijeant Thomas Noon Talfourd [q. v.] con¬ 
ducted the case for the crown, and John 
Arthur Roebuck [q.v.] that for the defence. 
Roebuck showed clearly from the admissions 
of the chief witnesses for tho prosecution that 
Vincent had told the people to disperse quietly 
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and to keep the peace. Vincent, however, 
wee found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
calendar months'imprisonment. On 9 Aug. 
Lord Brougham colled the attention of the 
House of Lords to the case of Vincent, who, 
though found guilty of a misdemeanour on 
one count only, was treated as a felon. Lord 
Melbourne had to promise inquiry. The in¬ 
tense feeling among the Welsh miners at the 
treatment of the prisoner led to an armed 
rising of the chartists, and on the morning 
of 4 Nov. 1839 large bodies of these men, 
estimated variously at from eight thousand 
to twenty thousand, came in the direction 
of Newport, one of their objects being the 
release of Vincent and his friends. At New¬ 
port they came into collision with the mili¬ 
tary, and in a fuw minutes ten of tho rioters 
were hilled and about fifty wounded. Frost, 
their leader, was arrested that night, with 
Williams and Jones, leaders of other divisions 
which had not reached the town in time for 
the riot. In the March following Vincent and 
Edwards were a second timo put upon their 
trial at the assizes at Monmouth for ‘ hav¬ 
ing conspired together with John Frost to 
subvert the constituted authorities, and 
alter by force the constitution of the coun¬ 
try ; 1 in another count they were charged 
with having used seditious language. Again 
Seijeant, Talfourd conducted tho prosecu¬ 
tion. Vincent defended himself in so able 
a manner that the Monmouthshire jury, 
while bringing in both prisoners guilty, re¬ 
commended Vincent to mercy. lie was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
The impression made by his defence may be 
judged by tho fact that on 2 June follow¬ 
ing Talfourd presented a potition from 
Birmingham to the House of Commons, 
and called attention to the case of Vincent, 
and the great injustice that was being done 
him. lie had been removed to the peni¬ 
tentiary at Milbank, where he was attired 
in a prison dress, fed on the prison diet, 
denied the use of books, penSj ink, and paper, 
and permitted to communicate with his 
friends only once in four months, and then 
only by letter. The discussion that took 
place on the occasion in the house, and the 
continued effort made hy John Cleave, the 
printer and bookseller of Fleet Street, at last 
obtained a remission of the sentence, and 
Vincent was released from Oakham gaol, to 
which he had been removed, on 31 Jan. 1841. 
After his release Vincent married and settled 
at Bath, where he and his wife occupied 
themselves with the publication of the 1 Vin¬ 
dicator,’ an unsuccessful paper which Vin- 
pent had originally issued from Bath for 
pome three or four months previous to his 


arrest in 1839. In the summer of 1841 he 
was persuaded to contest Banbury as an 
advanced radical. He was defeated. He 
suffered a like experience at Ipswich in 1842. 
It was at this time that, with his friend 
Joseph Sturge [q. v.l he helped to form the 
‘ Complete Suffrage Union,’ to endeavour to 
obtain the real advantages he had hoped 
from the chartist movement. In 1843 he 
contested Tavistock, in 1844 Kilmarnock, in 
1848 Plymouth, in 1847 Ipswich again, in 
1848, and again in 1852, York, hut on all 
those occasions he was defeated. 

His long career as a public lecturer began 
soon aftor his marriage with addresses on 
'The Constitutional History of Parliaments.' 
He afterwards lectured on numbers of social 
and historical questions, and as an advocate 
of free trade and the education of the people 
did much to make great reforms possible. 
His subjects included: * Home Life: its 
Duties aud its Pleasures,’ * The Philosophy 
of True Manliness,’ ‘Cromwell,’ ‘Milton,’ 
‘ Garibaldi,’ ‘ The "Working Classes of the 
"World: their Social an d Political Bights and 
Duties,’ and ‘City and Country Life in Eng¬ 
land.' His strong advocacy of the cause of 
the north in the great struggle with the 
south made him a welcome visitor when he 
arrived in the United States in September 
1866. He returned to England in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, but so great had been his 
success in America that in October 1867 he 
reppated the visit, end again for the winter 
of 1869. He made his final tour in the 
States in the winter of 1875-6. It is diffi¬ 
cult to overestimate the effect of his lectures 
both in England and in America. 

Vincent’s religious sympathies were with 
the Society of Friends, and it was his prac¬ 
tice to attend ‘ meeting; ’ but he never was 
a member of the body, and he very frequently 
conducted the services on Sundays among 
the free churches as a lay preacher. He 
died on 29 Dee. 1878 at his house, 74 Gaia- 
ford Street, London. On 27 Fob. 1841 Vin¬ 
cent was married at the registration office, 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to Lucy Chappell, 
daughter of John Cleave. His wife and 
several children survived him. 

[Darling's Biographical Sketch, 1879, with 
photographic portrait; Holyoake’s Agitator’s 
Life, 1892, i. 101.] A. N. 

VINCENT, JOHN PAINTER (1776- 
1862), surgeon, bom at Newbury, Berkshire, 
in 1776, was the son of Osman Vincent, silk 
merchant and banker in that town, who lived 
at Donnington. Richard Budd Vincent [q.v.] 
was his brother. John was apprenticed to Mr. 
Long, who was surgeon to Christ’s Hospital 
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from 1790 to 1807, and lived in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. At this period of his life he 
had occasion to attend Leigh Hunt, then a 
hoy at Christ’s Hospital, -who says that ‘ he 
was dark, like a west Indian, and I used 
to think him handsome.' Vincent was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the Corporation of Sur¬ 
geons—the old Surgeons’Company—in 1800, 
and he became a member of tho newly iueor- 
orated College of Surgeons on 20 March 
800. He then took his master's house m 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, He was electod assis¬ 
tant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
on IS Aug. 1807, becoming full surgeon 
29 Jan. 1816. On 22 July 1822 he was 
elected a member of the council of tho Royal 
College of Surgeons, and on 6 Jan. 1828 he 
succeeded to tho court of oxamiuers in tho 
room of Thompson Forster. He delivered 
the Hunterian oration in 1829, and he served 
the otiico of vico-presidenl. in 1880, 1881, 
1838, and 1839, and of president of tho Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1832 and 1840. ITe 
was elected a follow ot tho college when 
that order was established in 1813. lie 
fell into ill-health and resigned his post of 
surgeon to St, Bartholomew's Hospital on 
21 Jan. 1847, when ho was appointed a go¬ 
vernor of the hospital. But he retained liis 
collego offices until 1861, IIo died of para¬ 
lysis at Woodlands Mnnor, near Sovcnoaks, 
on 17 July 1862, and was buried in the 
church he had built at Woodlands. 

A r incent was an able practical surgoon, 
shrewd in diagnosis, of conservative ten¬ 
dency, and disposed to avoid operations unless 
they were absolutely necessary. 

Vincent married, on 28 May 1812, Maria, 
daughter of Samuol Parke of Kensington, by 
whom he had six children, of whom three 
sous survived him. She died in October 
1824, and ho then married Elizabeth Mary 
Williams, who outlived him. 

There is a thrco-qunrtcr-longth in oils by 
E. U. Eddis in tho groat hall of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew's Hospital. It was painted by 
subscription, and was presentod on 10 Sept. 
1860. * 
lie published ' Huntorian Oration,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1829,8vo;' Observations on some Parts 
of Surgical Practice,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 

[Leigh Hunt's Autobiography; Medical Times 
ana Gazotlo, July 1862, p. 101 ; Lancot, 1862, 
ii. 91; personal rocollection by Sir James Paget, 
bart., F.R.S., and by Luthar Holdon, esq., tor- 
morly president E.O.S.Eiigl. j private informa¬ 
tion.] D'A. P. 

VINCENT, NATHANIEL (1639P- 
1697), nonconformist divine, was probably 
born in Cornwall about 1639 (of. opist. ded. 
to A Present for such as have been Sick), 
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His father, Jottn Vincent (1691-1640)! 
son and heir of Thomas Vincent of Northill, 
Cornwall, born in 1691, matriculated from 
New College, Oxford, on 16 Deo. 1609, be¬ 
came a student at Lincoln's Inn in 1612, and, 
afterwards taking orders, was benefited in 
Cornwall. Of nonconformist leanings, lie was 
driven thence by liis bishop, as well as from 
so many other livings that it was said no two 
of his seven children were horn in the same 
county. Coming to London in 1642, he was 
nominated by the committee of the West¬ 
minster asssemhly to the rich rectory of Sedge- 
field, Durham, hut died after holding it but 
two years, in 1640. His widow, Sarah Vin¬ 
cent, petitioned on 1 Nov. 1666 and in April 
1657 for 60J. which liar husband had lent to 
the parliament (Cal. Stafe Papers,Dorn. 1660, 
pp. 146,147,18o, 191,320; Addit. MS. 16071, 
cf. ff. 38, 42, 66, 60, 114,124, 140,148,160 
219, 227,238, 251-). Their oldest son, Jolm, 
who inherited his grandfather’s estate of 
Northill, is confused by Wood with a son of 
Augustine Vincent [q. v.] ( Athena- O.von, 
vol. i. p. xxxv). Tho second son, Thomas, 
is separately noticed. 

Nathaniol, the third son, entered Oxford 
University as a chorister on 18 Oct. 1648, 
aged 10. llemntriculatedfromCorpusChriBti 
College on 28 March 1656, graduated B.A. 
from Christ Clmroh on! 3 March 1666- 6, M.A. 
on 11 Juno 1657, and wns chosen chaplain of 
CorpuH Christi College. lie was appointed by 
Cromwell ono of tho first follows of Durham 
College, hut never lived there. 

At twentyhowasproachingatPulborough, 
Sussox, and at twonty-ono was ordained nnd 
presented to llio rectory of Langley Mnrisli, 
Buckinghamshire. Theneo ho wns eject cd on 
St, Bartholomew’s day, 1602, after which he 
lived throo years as chaplain t o Sir Henry and 
Lady Blount at Till onhanger, Hertfordshire. 
About 1606 Vincent wont to London. Thero 
his pronoliing at onoo attracted attention, nnd 
a mooting-house was shortly built for him 
in Farthing Alley, Southwark, wlioro he 
gathered a large congregation. 

In spite of fines and rough handling by 
soldiers sent to drag him from his pulpit, he 
continued boldly preaching during the stormy 
times. In July 1670, soon after his mar¬ 
riage, ho was confined in tho Marslmlsca 
prison. Ho was removed to tlio Gatehouse, 
Westminster, on 22 Aug. (ef. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1600-70, p. 646). 
He remained six months in prison. In 1682 
ho was again arrested, brought before magi¬ 
strates at Dorking, and sentenced to three 
oars’ imprisonment, after which he wob to be 
anislied the country. A flaw, however, was 
perceived in the indictment, and, after the 
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expenditure of 200Z,, Vincent wae released, 
but so weakened from illness that, he was long 
unable to preach. (Letter to his Congregation, 
24 June 1683). He was again arrested in 
February 1686, this time on an improbable 
charge of being concerned in Monmouth’s re¬ 
bellion ("Wood, Life and Times, ed, Clark, iii, 
179). Some of his books were written in pri¬ 
son ; thus ‘ his pen was going when his tongue 
could not.’ 

Vincent died suddenly on 22 June 1007, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. He was buried 
at Bunhill Fields (Inscriptions on Tombs m 
Bunhill Fields, 1717, p. 84). His funeral ser¬ 
mon was preached by Nathaniel Taylor. His 
wife Anna and six children were living in 
1682. A daughter Anna married, on 4 Dec. 
1695, Dennis Herbert, jun., of London (Harl. 
Soc. Puhl. xxiv. 217). 

Wood’s encomium on Vincent is unusually 
high: ‘ He was of smarter, more brisk, and 
florid parts than most of his dull and 
sluggish fraternity can reasonably pretend 
to; of a facetious and jolly humour, and a 
considerable scholar.’ 

lie wrote: 1. ‘The Conversion of n Sin¬ 
ner Explained and Applied,’ London, 1669, 
8vo ; with which is published S. ‘ The Day 
of Grace ’ (same date). 3. ‘A Covert from 
the Storm,’ London, 1671, 8vo (written in 
prison). 4. ‘ The Spirit of Prayer,’ London, 
1074, 8vo; republished, 1677, 8vo; fithedit. 
1699; other editB. Saffron Walden, ed. J. H. 
Hopkins, 1816, London, 1826. 6. ‘A Heaven 
or Hell upon Earth,’ London, 1676, 8vo. 

6. ‘ The Little Child's Catechism, whoreunto 
is added several Short Histories,’ 1681,12mo. 

7. ’The True Touchstone,’London, 1681,8vo. 

8. ‘The More Excellent Way,’London, 1084. 

9. ‘ A Warning given to secure Sinners,’ Lon¬ 

don, 1688, 8vo. 10. ‘The Principles of the 
Doctrine of Christ: a Oateobism,’ London, 
1691,8vo. 11. ‘ A Present for such as have 
been Sick ’ (sermonspreached after his rec every 
from sickness), London, 1693. 12. ‘ Tbo 

Cure of Distractions in attending upon God.’ 

13. ‘The Love of the World cured.’ 

14. ‘Worthy Walking.’ Tho dates of the 
last three do not appear. Sermons by Vin¬ 
cent are in Annesloy’s ‘Continuation of 
Morning Exercises,’ London, 1683, and in 
his ‘CasuisticalMorning Exercises,’ London, 
1690; reprinted in vols. iv., v,, and vi. of 
Nichols’s edition, London, 1844-5, 8vo. 
Vincent was much in request for preaching 
funeral sermons; five or six were printed in 
quarto. He edited the ‘Morning Exercise 
against Popery ’ (London, 1676,4to), twenty- 
five sermonspreached in his pulpit at South¬ 
wark by eminent divines. 

Another Nathaniel Vincent, of Clare Col-, 


lege, Cambridge, graduated M.A. in 1660, 
and was created S.T.P. and D.D. per litcras 
regias in 1679 ( Cantabr , Qrad. p. 400), wns 
appointed chaplain in ordinaryto Charles II, 
and on 4 Oct. 1674 gave great offence to the 
king by preaching before him a sermon, 
' The Higlit Notion of Honour ’ (London, 1685, 
4to), in long periwig and holland sleeves 
(cf. Wood, Life and Times, ii. 297). He 
ceased to be a royal chaplain on Charles’s 
death (cf. Addit. MS. 15949, ff. 7,8). 

[Clnrk’s Indexes, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 230, pt. ii, 
p. 308; Foster’s Alumni (1500-1714); Neal’s 
Puritans, iii. 521; Calsmy’s Continuation, i. 30; 
Alumni Westmon. p. 128; Burrows’s Visitation, 
pp. 171, 173, 368,477; Bloxam’s Beg. of Mogd. 
Coll. v. 208 ; Palmer’s Nonconf. Mem. i. 304; 
"Wood’s Atheiue Oxon. iv. 617; Wilson’s Hist, 
of Dies. Churches, iv. 304 (this is the most 
accurate account); Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add. 
1600-70 pp. 273, 388, 464,1671 p. 558; Taylor’s 
Funornl Sermon, 1007, 4to; Wood’s Life and 
Times (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 561; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Bop. App. p. 40 ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd scr. ix. 267.] O. F. 3. 

VINCENT, PHILIP (J. 1638), author, 
is probably identical with Philip Vincent, 
baptised on 23 Nov. 1000 at Frisky in the 
parish of Conisborough in Yorkshire. He 
was the second son of Richard Vincent 
(d. 1817), a student of Gray’s Inn, and grand¬ 
son of liicliard Vincent who served in the 
French wars and wns a younger son of the 
family of Vincent, of Braywell, near Frisby. 
Philip’s mother, Elizabeth, was a daughter 
of Thomas Rokeby of Ilotham, and was 
married to Richard Vincent on 23 Sept. 
1696. Philip was educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. In 1626 ho was presented by 
Sir Francis Vincent to tho rectory of Stoke 
D’Abernon in Surrey, which he resigned on 
17 Aug. 1629. 

Vincent was the author of‘A True Rela¬ 
tion of the late Battoll fought in Now- Eng¬ 
land between tbe English and the Pequet 
Salvages,’ London, 1638, 8vo. It was pre¬ 
faced by some Lat in verses by the author, 
signed P. Vincent ius. Tho author states 
that he had previously visited Guiana, and, 
ns his narrative of the troubles in New Eng¬ 
land hears many marks of being written by 
an eye-witness, ho in all likelihood arrived 
in New England not later than 1682. His 
work was reprinted by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1830 in their ‘ Collec¬ 
tions ’ (3rd ser. vol. vi.) 

In 1638 appeared also ‘ The Lamentations 
of Germany, wherein, as in a Glasse, we may 
behold her miserable condition. Composed 
by Dr. Vincent, Theol.,' London, 4to, with a 
preface signed ‘P.Vincent.’ The author speaks 
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of his travels in Southern Germany about 
16S8-5. He was besieged in Heidelberg by 
the Spaniards) and gives a horrible descrip¬ 
tion of the extremities to ■which the town 
was reduced and the excesses of the soldiery 
engaged in the war. These two books bear 
traces of being by tho same author. If this 
identification be accurate, Vinceut probably 
proceeded from New England to Germany in 
1686, and on his return to England in 1638 

f ublished the accounts of his travols. On 
7 March 1624-6, at the Church of Great 
St. Bartholomew, London, Philip Vincent, 
gentleman, of London, bachelor, aged 24 
(perhaps Vincent of Frisby), was married to 
Frances, daughter of Sir Christ ophor 1 ley don 
of Baconthorpe, Norfolk, and widow of 
Henry Draper of Bromley, Kent. By her he 
had three sons—Francis, John, and ITonry. 
She died on 30 Nov. 1630. Vincent loft a 
manuscript pedigree of his family, which was 
in the collection of Nathaniel Jolm&ton [q. v.] 
[Brit. Mus. Addit. MRS. 24490 f. 11G, 
12225 f, 226; Winsor's Hist, of America, iii. 
348; Field's Essay on Indian Bibliogr. No. 
1606; Manning nnd Bray’s Hist, of Surroy, 
1809, ii. 729.] E. I. C. 

VINCENT, RICHARD BUDD (1770 P- 
1831), captain R.N., was horn about 1770 
at Newbury in Berkshire, where his lather 
Osman Vincent was a hankor. John Painter 
Vincent [q.v.] was his brother. Richard 
entered the navy in 1781 on board tho 
Britannia, the flagship of Vice-admiral 
Samuol Barrington [a. v.], and was present 
at tho reliof of Gibraltar and the ren¬ 
counter with the allied fleet off Cape 
Sparlal in October 1782. He wae, after the 
peace, for three years in the Salisbury on 
the Newfoundland station, served for four 
years in the Channel, and on 3 Nov. 1700 
was promoted to he lieutenant. In 1703 he 
wentoutto tlio Mediterranean inthoTorrible, 
was present in the operations at Toulon, and 
in 1794 on the coast of Corsica. In October 
1794 he was moved into the Victory, Lord 
Hood'B flagship, then understood to he cer¬ 
tain promotion. But in April 1706 Hood 
was summarily ordered to strike his flag, 
and Vincent’s chance was gone. It did not 
come again till 29 April 1802, when, aftor 
Seven years’ continuous servioo, mostly in the 
North Sea, he was promoted to he com¬ 
mander, and three weeks later was appointed 
to the Arrow, one of a class of sloops built 
and aimed on a plan proposed by [Sir] 
Samuel Bentlmm [q. v.j She carried, in 
fact, twenty-eight 32-pounder carronades, 
an armament heavier, so far as tho mere 
weight of shot was concerned, than that of 
say frigate then afloat, hut, of course, effec¬ 


tive at only a very short range [cf. Ciitp- 
beli», Sib Patrick], After nearly a year's 
preventive service in the Channel, she was 
paid ofl’on 28 Feb. 1803, and recommissioned 
tho noxt day, again by Vincent, for the 
Mediterranean, where for the next two years 
she waB mostly engaged in convoying tht 
trade up the Adriatic and Archipelago. 

By the end of 1804 she was in need of a 
thorough repair; many of her timbers were 
rotten, and a survey at Malta decided that 
she was too weak to heaves down; she must, 
go home to he docked. Sho was accordingly 
ordered, with tho Acheron bomb in company, 
to toko charge of the homoward-bound 
trade [ssee FATiatniAB, Srn Aimran]. They 
sn iterl from Malta t awards tho end of January, 
and on 8 Feb. worn soon and chased between 
Algiers and Capo Timer, by two French 
frigates of thirty-flight and forty guns, the 
Incorruptible and llortcnsc, tbo only two 
ships of Villonouvo’s squadron which had 
continued at sea when tho squadron itaelf 
was drivon back by bad woathor on 21 Jan. 
Botween theso and the convoy Vincont in¬ 
terposed tho Arrow and the Acheron, hoping 
that ho might at loaet he ablo to give the 
merchant ships timo to escape. About half- 
past soven on the morning of tho 4th Ilia 
French frigates brought thorn to action, and 
capturod both aftor a brilliant dofcncc of 
noarly two hours. Tho Arrow sank almost 
immediately afterwords, before all lior men 
could bo removed; tbo Acheron was sot on 
fire and destroyed. The merchant ships hod 
meanwhilo got away to the westward, and 
only throo of them woro captured, Omcers 
and men woro taken to Cartagena, whence 
in May thoy wero sont in a cartel to Gibraltar. 
Thoy arrived in England early in June. The 
court-martial on Vincent, held on 17 June, 
not only 'most honourably acquitted’ him, 
but pronounced his conduct ‘highlymeri¬ 
torious and praisoworthy,’ 

Two days after tho trial Vincent was ad¬ 
vanced to post rank by a commission dated 
8 April, and on 3 July Llio committco of the 
Patriotic Fund awarded him a sword of tho 
voluo of 1007., and also a piuco of plate of 
tho same value. Four years later the mer¬ 
chants of Malta presented him with a hond- 
somo service of plate. In May 1806 Vincont 
was appointed to the Brilliant on the Cork 
station, but in October ha was obliged by ill- 
health to resign tho command, nor was he 
able to accept any further employment till 
March 1808, when he was appointed to the 
Cambrian in the Mediterranean. From her 
he moved into the llind; but in September 
1808, being at Malta, ho complied with the 
request of Sir Alexander John Ball [q. v„] to 
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Assist him in the duties of the port as oaptam 
of the Trident. With Ball and his succes¬ 
sors, he remained in the Trident till Decem¬ 
ber 1815, when he was appointed to the 
Aquilon, in which he returned to England in 
April 1816. He was nominated a C.B. in 
June 1816. He had no further service and 
died on 18 Aug. 1881. 

[Naval Chronicle, with a portrait, xvii. 266; 
Marshall's Hoy. Nav. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 
912; Service Book in the Public Record Office; 
(rant. Mag. 1831, ii. 489 ; James's Naval History, 
iv. 13-17; Troude.Batailles n a, vales dels Prance, 
iii. 412; Chevalier, Histoire de la Marino 
Fnmqaise, iii. 183, 138.] .T. K. L. 

VINCENT, THOMA S (1634-1678), non¬ 
conformist divine, second son of .Tolm Vin¬ 
cent and elder brother of Nathaniel Vincent, 
[q. v.], was born at Hertford in May 1684. 
After passing through Westminster school, 
and the grammar school at Belated, Essex, 
he entered as a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1648, matriculatod 27 Feb. 1060-1, 
and graduated B.A. 16 March 1861-2, M.A. 
1 June 1654, when he was chosen calechist. 
Leaving the university, he became chaplain 
to Robert Sidney, second earl of Leicester 

E q. v.] In 1666 he was incorporated at Cam¬ 
bridge. He was soon put into the sequestered 
rectory of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, 
London (he was probably ordained by the 
sixth London classis), and held it till the 
uniformity act (1662) ejected him. XJe 
retired to Iloxton, where he preached pri¬ 
vately, and at the same time assistedThomns 
Doolittlo [q. v.] in his school at Bunhill 
Fields. "During the plague year (1666) he 
preached constantly in parish churches. His 
account of the plague in ‘God's Terrible 
Voice in the City by Plague and Fire,' 106 7, 
8vo, is very graphic. Subsequently ho 
gathered a large congregation at Hoxton, 
apparently in a wooden meeting-house, of 
which for a time he was dispossessed, no 
did not escape imprisonment for his noncon¬ 
formity. lie died in his prime on 16 Oct. 
1678, and was buried (27 Oct.) in Cripple- 
gate churchyard. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Samuel Slater [q. v.] 

Among his publications were, besidos many 
sermons: 1. ‘A Spiritual Antidote for a 
Dying Soul,’ 1066, 8vo. 2. ‘The Foundation 
of God standeth Sure,’ 1668, Svo; against 
William Penn [q.v.l, the qualcer. 8. ‘ Wells 
of Salvation Opened,’ 1660, 8vo. 4. ‘Fire 
and Brimstone, 1670,8vo. Posthumous was 
6. ‘Holy and Profitable Sayings,’ 1680, 
broadsheet. 

[Funeral Sermon by Slater, 1679; Wood’s 
Athenre Oxon. od, Bliss, iii. 1174; Wood's 
Fasti, ed, Bliss j'Reliquiee Baxtorianae, 1696, 


iii. 2, 19, 95; Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 32; 
Calamy’e Continuation, 1727, i. 30 sq.; Wil¬ 
son's Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
ii. 191 sq.j Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, ed. 
Tonlmin, 1822, iv. 451,479; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714.] A. GK 

VINCENT, WILLIAM (1730-1816), 
dean of Westminster, born on 2 Nov. 1739 
in Limehonse StreetWard, London, was the 
fifth surviving son of Giles Vincent, packer 
and Portugal merchant, by Sarah (Hollo¬ 
way). 

William was admitted at Westminster 
school as a‘ town boy’ in 1747; he became 
a king’s scholar in 1763, and'in 1767 was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
graduating as B.A. in 1761, he returned to 
Westminster as usher. He became Becond 
master in June 1771, and in the same year 
was made chaplain in ordinary to the king. 
He graduated M.A. in 1764 and D.D. in 
1776, and two years later received the 
vicarage of Longdon, Wiltshire, which, how¬ 
ever, he exchanged within six months for the 
rectory of All HallawB, Thames Street. In 
1784 lie became sub-almoner to the king. He 
shared the tory views of his family, and in 
1780 published anonymously a ‘ Letter ’ in 
reply to a sormon preached at Cambridge by 
Richard Watson (1737-1816) [q. v.] A ser¬ 
mon preached by him in 1792 at St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, Westminster, for the benefit of the 
greycoat charity, attracted attention, and 
when reprinted in the following year by 
the Patriotic Association against republicans 
and levellers, twenty thousand copies were 
sold. 

Meanwhile, in 1788,Vincent had been ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of Westminster. He 
hold the position with credit for fourteen 
years, respected alike for both scholarship 
and character. His swinging pace, sonorous 
quotations, and especially ills loud call of 
1 Eloquere, ptier, eloqnere’ (‘Speak out, 
boy I’) dwelt long in the memory of his 
scholars j and his name is perpetuated by 
that part of Tothill Fields which his influ¬ 
ence preserved for his old school as a play¬ 
ground, being cnlled after lrim Vincent 
Square. In his love for the rod he resembled 
Busby, and he expelled Robert Southey [q.v.] 
in 1792 for his authorship of the ‘Flagel¬ 
lant.’ The particular attention which he 
devoted to the religious education of his 
pupils rendered him well qualified to answer 
the attacks of Thomas Rennell [q. v.T, master 
of the Temple, and Thomas Lewis O’Beirne 

{ q. v.], bishop of Meath, who had charged 
leadm asters with nogleeting this branch of 
their duties. Vincent’s ‘ Defence of Public 
Education,’ issued as a reply to the latter in 
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1801, reached a third edition two years later, 
and occasioned some controversy. In April 
1801 he was nominated by Pitt to a canonry 
of Westminster. When in the following year 
(1802) Vincent was offered by Addington 
the deanery of Westminster, ‘as a public re¬ 
ward for public services,’ this was understood 
to refer to his recent publication. The see 
of Rochester was now for the first time 
for many years severed from the deanery. 

In 1805 Vincent obtained the rectory of 
St. John’s, Westminster, and resigned that 
of All Hallows to his son. In 1807 he ex¬ 
changed St. John’s for the rectory of Islip, 
Oxfordshire, where he made his country resi¬ 
dence. He had been appointed president of 
Sion College in 1798, and acted as prolo¬ 
cutor of tho lower house of convocation in 
1802,1800, and 1807. The fire which broke 
out in the roof of tho lantern of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey on 9 July 1808 necessitated re¬ 
pairs to the fabric. They were all paid for 
by the dean and chapter; but m 1805 
Vincent addressed a letter to Pitt praying 
for a national grant for tho restoration of 
Henry Vll’sChapel. Fourteen annual grants, 
beginning from 1807, were received, and the 
work was proceeded with under tho direc¬ 
tion of Thomas Gay fore and Benjamin Wyatt. 
Tho restoration was not completed till 1822. 
Tho manner in which it was carried out, 
especially the interference with tho tomb of 
Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
in order to make way for tho now Addison 
monument, was severely criticised in the 
‘ Gontloman’c Magazine ’ by John Garter 
[a. v.], the architect. Vincent replied by 
the jeux d’esprit ‘ Woodstock’s Ghost ’ and 
‘ Addison's Ghost,’ satirical verses directed 
ngainst Garter and William Capon [q. v.], 
the scene-painter (in Gent. Man. 1808 in 
1105-6, 1809 i, 167). Dean Vincent also 
directed the restoration of the great rose or 
marigold window; and caused the onormous 
monuments of Captains Harvey, Ilutt, and 
Montagu (who fell in IIowo's victory of 
1 June 1794) to bo removod from between the 
pillars of tho nave to their present positions. 
Pitt and Charles Jamos Fox were buried in 
the nbboy in 1808, and tho Due do Mont- 
peusier (broLliar of Louis-Philippc) in 
Henry VII’s Chapel in the following year. 
Minute accounts of tho repairs executed at 
the abbey and of the chapter businosB 
while he was doon are given in a manuscript 
notebook of Vincont’s, which is still pre¬ 
served at the deanery. Tho book also con¬ 
tains an account by him of tho sixteenth 
and seventeenth century chapter-books, and 
an analysis and criticism of Flete's manu¬ 
script ‘Chronicle of the Abbey.’ 


Vincent made his reputation as a classical 
scholar by the publication of a Latin treatise 
entitled ‘ De Legions Maulianft Qusestio ex 
Livio dosumta, et rei militaris Romans 
studiosis proposita.’ In this, by means of 
an ingenious emendation, he reconciled the 
apparently conflicting statements of Livy 
and Polybius respecting the legion. Porsoa 
andlleyne gave n general assent to his views, 
Only four copios oi the work are said to have 
beon sold. In tho noxt year Vincent nub- 
lished ‘The Origination of the Greek Verb: 
an Hypothesis, followed in 1796 by ‘The 
Greek Verb Analysed: an Hypothesis in 
which the Source and Structure of the Greek 
Language in general is considered.’ He 
found tho reasons for the inflections of the 
verbs in their derivations from ‘ a simplo 
and very short original verb signifying to 
do or exist,’ which being afterwards sub¬ 
joined to radicals, denoting various actions 
and modoB of being, formed their tenses, 
modes, and other variations. Vincent had 
to defend his work against tho chargosof 
insufficient research and plagiarism (from a 
writer in tho ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’), 
advanced in the ‘Ilormes Unmasked’ of 
Thomas Gunter Browno, Ilis views did 
not succeed in holding thoir ground. 

But ancient geography was tho subject 
which Vincent made his chiof study. In 
1797 he issued his commentary on Arrian's 
‘Voyage of Noarchus’ (contained in the 
‘ Indica ’), which ho towns ‘ the first event of 
gonoral importance to mankind in tho history 
of navigation.’ Schneider, a lntor editor of 
Arrian, translated Vincont’s arguments into 
Latin and subjoinod them as a complete 
answer to tho objections of Dodwoll. Vin¬ 
cent had tho assistance of Alexandor Dal- 
rymplo [q, v.], hydrographor to tho ad¬ 
miralty, who prepared charts, and of Samuel 
Horsley [q. v7|, then dean of Westminster, 
who furnished, two astronomical dissolu¬ 
tions. The subject was pursued in ‘The 
Periplus of tho Erythrman Boa,' which ap¬ 
peared in two parts in J800 and 1805. Those 
three commentaries,which ocoupiodVincent’s 
leisure during eight years, were dedicated to 
George III, ‘ The Commerce and Naviga¬ 
tion of tho Ancients in tho Indian Ocean,’ 
2 vols., issued in 1807, forms a socond edition 
of the whole work. It was dedicated to 
Lord Sidmoutli. It contains contributions 
by Professor Heyno, Dr. Schneider, and 
Niebuhr, as well as by Sir Gore Ousoloy,Dr. 
Burney, and William Wales. McCulloch 
termed it a most valuable contribution to 
tho geography of antiquity and the history 
of commerce. An English translation of 
the ‘Voyage of Nearohus’ and of the 
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‘Periplus’ was published separately by 
Vincent in 1809. 

‘ Gleanings from the Asiatick Researches 
of the learned Dr. Vincent/ &c., was pri¬ 
vately printed in 1818 by Joseph Thomas 
Brown. Vincent also contributed notes to 
Gibbon’s ‘Inquiry into the Oircumnaviga- 
tionof Africa/ and to the * Classical Journal’ 
articles on ‘Ancient Commerce/ ‘China as 
known to Classic Authors/ ‘The Geography 
of Susiana/ and ‘Theophilus an African 
Bishop.’ For the first series of the ‘British 
Critic, conducted by bis friend Nares, he 
■wrote several important reviews, and, in con¬ 
nection with the Troad controversy, attacked 
the views of Jacob Bryant [q. v.], whom ha 
charged with falsifying passages in Diodorus 
Siculus. Vincent was also a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine.’ 

Vincent died at Islip on 21 Deo. 1815, 
and was buried in St. Benedict’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, where his monument, 
between those of South and Busby, bears a 
Latin inscription from his own hand. Ho 
married, in 1771, Hannah, fourth daughter 
of George Wyatt, chief clerk of the vote 
office, llouse of Commons. She died on 
17 Feb. 1807, leaving issue. There is a mural 
tablet to her with inscription by her husband 
in the north transept of the abbey. 

Beloe thought Vincent one of the soun¬ 
dest scholars in Europe, an opinion corro¬ 
borated by Mathias in ‘ Pursuits of Litera¬ 
ture 1 (third dialogue). The dramatist 
Cumberland also speaks of him in high terms 
in his ‘ Memoirs.’ The poet Cowper made an 
English translation of some Latin verses 
written by Vincent, when second maBter 
at Westminster, on his predecessor Pierson 
Lloyd. A Freuck version of Vincent's 
great work on ancient navigation was made 
under Bonaparte’s sanction by M. Bille- 
coq; and in Germany, where his works were 
well known, his scholarship was recognised 
by a degree from GUttingen in 1814, ‘Next 
to Rennell, and beyond him in some re¬ 
spects/ says Sir Clements Markham, ‘ Vin- 
cent was the greatest comparative geographer 
of his time.’ 

A three-quarter-length portrait of Vin¬ 
cent by Owen was engraved by Meyer, and 
prints were executed by Turner anu Acker- 
mann. Nares thinks the latter, a stippled 
engraving executed for his ‘ Views of 
Westminster Abbey/ the finer of the two. 
In Neale’s ‘ Westminster Abbey ’ there is 
also an engraving by J. Stow, from a draw¬ 
ing by G.F, Harding. Another fine por¬ 
trait is mentioned by Nichols as having 
been engraved in 1867 from a painting by 
jfoward. A fourth portrait, by Edridge, 


was engraved by Picart for the eeoond of 
the two volumes of Vincent’s sermons, pub¬ 
lished respectively in 1817 and 1886. 

[The Life of Vincent by Archdeacon Nares, 
prefixed to vol. i. of his Sermons, originally 
appeared in the Classical Journal, xiii. 222, xir. 
210. Bee aleo Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 126-30, 
and Lit. lllustr. iii. 766-74, iv. 742 »., vii. 56 n. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1815 ii. 633-4,1816 i. 83-4 ; Stir- 
geaunt’s Hist, of Westminster School, 1898, pp. 
207-14, with portrait after Owen; Welch’s 
Alumni Westmon. pp. 367-9, &o,; Westminster 
School Reg. ed. Barker and Stenning; Chester’s 
Westminster Abbey Reg.; Stanley’s Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, pp. 170 238 a., 276; 

Neale and Brayloy’s Westminster Abbey,!. 219- 
226, ii. 16, 162, 206, 267; Mrs. Murray Smith’s 
Annals of Westminster Abbey, pp. 343-5; 
Evans's Cat. Engr. Portraits; Allibono’s Diet. 
Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mas. Cat,] G. Lb G. N. 

VINER, CHARLES (1678-1766), jurist, 
son of Charles and Mary Viner of Salisbury, 
was baptised at the church of St. Thomas, 
Salisbury, on 3 Nov. 1678. He studied for 
a time at Oxford, where he matriculated 
from Hart Hall on 19 Feb. 1694-6. He 
afterwards resided at Aldershot, Hampshire, 
and had chambers in the Temple (Ring's 
Bench Walk), but was not called to the bar. 
lie devoted half a century of toil to the 
compilation of ‘ A General Abridgment of 
Law and Equity. Alphabetically digested 
under proper Titles, with Notes and Re¬ 
ferences to the whole/ Aldershot, 1742-68, 
28 vols. fol. A genuine hobby, the ‘ Abridg¬ 
ment ’ was printed on paper manufactured 
under Viner’s own direction and stamped 
with a peculiar watermark. Based on the 
work oi his predecessor, Henry Rolls [q. v.], 
but built up from all other accessible ma¬ 
terials, it is a vast and labyrinthine ency¬ 
clopaedia of legal lore ill arranged and 
worse digested. Valueless as an authority, 
it was hut an indifferent help to research 
until the publication of an ‘Alphabetical 
Index’ by Robert Kelham [q.v.], London, 
1758, fol. A second edition of the work, in¬ 
cluding the index, appeared at London in 
1791-4, 24 vols. 8vo, and was followed by a 
supplement by several hands, entitled ‘ An 
Abridgment of the Modern Determinations 
in the Courts of Law and Equity/ Loudon, 
1799-1808,0 vols. 8vo. 

Viner died at Aldershot on 6 June 1766, 
By his will, dated 29 Dee. 17 65, he left; the 
remainder copies of the ‘Abridgment’ and 
his residuary real and personal estate (value 
about 12,OOOL) to the university of Oxford 
upon, trusts to which effect was given by the 
endowment of the Vinerian common-law 
chair, scholarships, and fellowships. The 
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first professor ms Sir William Blackslone 
q. v.J 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Gant. 
Mag. 1760 p. 628, 1751 p. 527, 1768 p. 814; 
Georgian Bra, ii. 534; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. ii. 85, 179; Blackstons’s Discourse on the 
Study of the Law, 1758, 8vo; Clarke's Biblio¬ 
theca Legum; Bridgman's Legal Bibliography; 
Marvin’s LegalBibliography; Lincolu'sInnLibr. 
Cat.; Bodleian Libr. Cat.] J- M. It. 

VINER, Sib ROBERT (1031-1688), 
lord mayor of London, third son of William 
Viner of Eatliorpe, Warwickshire, by Ms 
second wife, Susanna, daughter of Francis 
Fulwood of Middleton Hall, Derbyshire, was 
born at Warwick in 1631, lie came from 
an old and respectable family, an account 
of which, with a full pedigree, by Charles 
J. Viner, was published anonymously in 
1885 {Viner, a Family History). Ho came 
to London at an early age, and was appren¬ 
ticed to his undo, Sir Thomas Viner [q. v.], 
goldsmith, and ultimately became hisparbner. 
On llie termination of his apprenticeship he 
became a member of tlio Uoldsmiths’ Com- 
any. The court of the company thanked 
im on 4 May 1670 ‘for his exumplnry 
bounty and love’ in contributing 8007. to 
the repair and beautifying of their groat 
parlour. He was specially admitted a member 
of the court of assistants on 13 May 1000, 
although he had served as renter-warden, 
this irregularity being overlooked on his pay¬ 
ment of a fine, excusing him from all oilices 
except that of upper (orprime) warden, which, 
lie duly served. A. silver bell and ivory 
hammer bearing his arms and those of the 
company, which he gave on 6 July 1667, are 
still in use at the hall. 

lie was elected alderman of Broad Street 
ward on 20 Aug. 1666 ( City Records, Rep. 
71, fol. 167 S), and removed to that of Lang- 
bourn on 19 Oct. 1669 (Rep. 74, f. 309 b). He 
waB knighted by the king at Whitehall on 
24 June 1066, and obtained a baronetcy on 
10 May1666. On the midsummer day follow¬ 
ing he was elected sheriff, and held that office 
during the trying period of the groat flro of 
London. During his shrievalty Sir John 
Towers, bart., sehtonced to death for high 
tTeasonfor counterfeiting the king's seal, who 
was probably under Viner’s charge as sheriff, 
escaped from prison; Viner’s influence with 
the king procured him a special pdrdon for 
all penalties and forfeitures concerning the 
escape of Towers. In 1674 Viner was elected 
l?rd m'ayor; the pageant on that oocaslon, 
which was witnessed by the king and queen, 
appears to have been more than usually 
magnificent. Elkanah Settle [q. y.], the city 
poet, composed the verses, and the whole was 


produced at the cost of the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany (Hphdurt, History of the Twelve Great 
Companies, ii. 220-1). 

Vmer’s rolations with King Charles were 
vary intimate, and tho king, who always 
delighted in public spectacles, readily ac¬ 
cepted an invitation io Viner’s mayoralty 
feast. As the banquet proeoodod.the mayor’s 
attentions became somewhat too pressing, 
and the king, with a hint to tho company 
to avoid ootomony, slolo off to his coach in 
the Guildhall yard. Tho mayor quickly fol¬ 
lowed, and, sousing the king’s hand, cried 
out with an oath, ‘ Sir, you shall stay and 
lake t’other hottlo.’ Oliarlos, looking kindly 
tit him, ropeated a lino of the old song, < lie 
that’s drunlc is as groat as a king,’and imme¬ 
diately returned to the tablo with his host. 
ThissLOvy is told in tlio ‘ Spool ator,’No, <162, 
by Sir Richard Btoolo, who himself wit¬ 
nessed tlio occurrence. It also forms tho 
subject of a print drawn by F. Ilayman and 
ongravod by 0. Grignion. 

Viuor also sut up nn oquostrian statue 
in honour of Charlos If in Stocks Market, 
the site of tkoproHont Mansion House. lie 
is said to kavo bought tho si utuo during a 
visit to tho coni burnt, and it originally 
represented John Sobioslti, king of Poland, 
trampling a Turk beneath his horao’s foot. 
To save time and oxjionso, tho Polish king 
was convorLod into UluirloR, and tho Turk 
into Oliver Cromwell; unfortunately, the 
turban on tho Turk’s head was overlooked 
and romained as a proof of tho conversion 
(Raj,F ir, Review of FublicJc Jiuildings, 17311, 
p. 9). Tho statue was mounted on aoonduit, 
and to ploasutlm king it was publicly opened 
on 29 May 1072, being the annivorsaty of his 
mqji'sty’s birth and of his real oration (Lon¬ 
don Gazette, 30 May 1072), U was pro¬ 
bably this same stal,uo which the Gresham 
comrailtoo politely declined on 29 Maroh 
1600 ns a gift from Viner for (1m Royal 
Exahango. It figures in many prints of tho 
period, and was taken down in '1786 to moko 
room for tho Mansion [loose. In J770 the 
corporation present od tho sfcatuo to Robert 
Viner, a descendant of the lord mayor. 
This occasioned somo sal iriral verses entitled 
‘ The last Dying Speech and Confession of 
the Horse at Stocks Market’ (OiiAitifisRH, 
Gi/da Aunfabrorum, 1888, p. 67), 

Following the practico of thoso days,Viner 
combined the businoss of a banker withtMt 
of a goldsmith, and was engaged in large 
financial transactions with Charlos H. At 
that king’s coronation ho furnishod a new 
set of regalia at a oost of over 80,000/. in 
place of the crown jewels, Which had been 
sold or pawned by (JliarloBl and tho parity’- 
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ment to provido money for tlie opposing 
armies in the civil war. lie was appointed 
in 1061 ‘ the king’s goldsmith.’ He also be¬ 
came Charles's principal banker, and. ad¬ 
vanced large sums of monoy for the king's 
use and tho public servieo. This ho was 
able to do at a profit by receiving money on 
deposit from the city companies and private 
persons, for which ho usually allowed six 
per cent., tlio interest charged to the govern¬ 
ment being often much greater. In Juno 
1061 he advanced 00,0002. on security of tho 
excise and customs duties for paying tho 
army in Ireland. After tho destruction of 
his house in tho groat fire of 1060, Vinor 
obtained tho king's permission to deposit, his 
money and jewels in Windsor Castle for safo 
keeping, in the same year, several of the 
farmers of tho hearth money being unable 
to pay their proport ions of 11130,0002. to ho 
advanced to tlie king, Vinor and three others 
supplied the whole on promise of six per cent, 
added to tlie king’s six percent. It appears 
that lie had advanced in the previous year, 
(luring the plague, 1100,0002. for tlio navy, 
household, and guards {Cal. St at a Papers, 
Dom. 1060-7, p. 433). In February 1007 
lie oll'ered, with Alderman Blackwell, to 
farm for 800,000/., to be paid in six weeks, 
the present poll bill, wliioli through the 
expenses in collecting had boon estimated 
to produce only 4 80,0002. Tho extravagance 
of tho court and tho expenses of tho Dutch 
war exhausted tho moans of the bankers 
to continue their advances, evon to pay 
the sailors, who throat ouod if thoy were 
not paid to go over to tho Dutch. Popys 
records the run of tho aristocracy and tho 
ublio upon tho bankers, and fears they'are 
rolte as to ready money.’ To relievo tho 
kuig and hie ministers from their embarrass¬ 
ment, two members of the Cabal cabinet 
proposed the shameful expedient of closing 
the exchequer, which then possessodadvanws 
from tho bankers amounting to 1,300,0002. 
It was announced in January 1(172 that it 
was not convenient to pay tho principal, and 
that lenders must content tliomHolvus with 
inturost. No interest, however, appears to 
have boon paid until 1077. Tlio closing of 
tliu exchequer put an end to Vinor’s business ; 
his deposits amounted to 416,7242.13s, i .jd,, 
for wnicli ho was to rocoivo an annuity of 
25,0032. Os. 4d. out of tha excise, and his cus¬ 
tomers wore ordered not to suo him for his 
debts. Vinor culled his creditors together by 
advertisement in tho ‘London Gazette’ of 
17, 20, and 24 March 10851. llo olferod thorn 
one-fifth of his debt in hard cash and tho 
remaining four-fifths as a charge upon the 
yearly sum of 25,0032. 0«, '(<2, seogred to him i 


upon tho excise. Some of his creditors re¬ 
fused to accept these conditions, and at the 
end of 1083 or early in 1084 they obtained 
a statute of bankruptcy against him. After 
some further appeals lio induced curtain of 
the creditors to agree to a modification of 
his proposals. Printed copies of VinePs 
proposals to his creditors, dated 12 Dec. and 
22 March 1083, are preserved in the Guild¬ 
hall Library {Choice Scraps, vol. i. No. 8-1). 
Tho opposing creditors pressed for tho sale 
of his country estato. This lie declared him¬ 
self ready to do, in an advertisement which 
appeared in the ‘London Gazette,’ 15 Jan. 
1684-5 (of. Gent. Mag. 1769, p. 516). 

Domestic trouble followed on the wreck 
of his fortune. In June LG88 occurred the 
death of ids only child, Charles, at the ago 
of twonty-two, who had just boon callud to 
tho bar from tlio Timor Temple. This scorns 
to lmvs broken kis heart. ITu died suddenly 
at Wiudsor Oiwllo oil 2 Ropt. 1088, and lio was 
buried on Sunday night, 10 Sept., in St. 
Mary Woolnolh’s Church, Lombard Street, 
in lus vault in tho south oliapyl. 

He married, on 14 Juno 1005, Mary,daugh¬ 
ter of John Whitchurch of Walton, Burlc- 
Bhiri^andTOliotofSivTliomasIIydoofAlbury, 
Hertfordshire, to whom sho was married on 
11 Juno 1000. Sho died on 9 March 1074, 
and was buried in St. Mary Woolnoth. By 
Ms will, dated20 Aug. 1088, and proved on 
4 Oct. by Thomas Vinor, nophow of the 
deceased, ho ordered tho sale of hie ostatos, 
and payment to his creditors from tlio pro¬ 
ceeds of thirty per cunt, upon tho principal, 
tho balance ol principal and interest remain¬ 
ing duo to them to bo charged upon tho grant 
of excise made to him by Oharlos II. Aflor 
legacies to the royal hospitals of London, he 
loft tlio remainder ofhisest aie to his nephews 
and nioeus. Tho ollbrls of Thomas Vinor, 
Sir Robert's nephew and executor, to settle 
witli tlio creditors provod unsuccessMI • but 
finally in the JOlh aud lltli years of Wil¬ 
liam Ill’s reign ‘ An Aet of Parliament for 
tlio relief of thB Creditors of Sir Robert 
Vynor, ICnight and Baronet, deceased,’ was 
passed, 

Vinor's house of business stood next to 
St. Mary Woolnoth in Lombard Street, and 
was a handsome building. It remained till 
tho early part of last conlury; a viewtalcou 
about 1793 appears In Brayloy’s ‘Londiniona,’ 
Tho freehold was purchased in 1705 for tho 
General Post Office, at a cost of 6,5002., tho 
largo building affording accommodation for 
tlio umployfis, who wore then obligod to live 
in or near tlio glligo (JoYan, History of the 
Post. Of Ire, 1893, pp. 70-1). His country 
house was S wakulny, at ickonham, Middlesex, 
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■built by Sir Edmund Wright, a former lord 
mayor, in 1688. Pepys visited him bore in 
September 1666, and praises the house, with 
its long gallery and fine furniture. Ilia lady 
‘hath Drought him near 100,0001., and livos 
no man in England in greater plenty, and 
commands both king and council with the 
credit he gives them ’ (Diary, ed, Bray brooke, 
1826, i. 866). 

A portrait in oils is at Goldsmiths' Hall, 
bequeathed to the company in 1814 by 
Colonel H. W. Yyner, There is also a very 
scarce print by luithorne, representing him 
in half-length, with long hair, skull-oap ; 
deep collar and cloak; this was republished 
by Harding in 1796. 

[Vyner, a Family History, anon, (by Charles 
J.Vyner), 1886; City Records; Pridoaux’s Me¬ 
morials of the Goldsmiths' Company, 1890; F. G. 
Hilton Price’s Handbook of London B,inkora, pp. 
168-70; Chaffers’s Gilda Aurifabrorum, 1888, pp. 
66-8; Gregory’s Lives of Lords Mayors, Guild¬ 
hall Library MS. 21, v. 4; Stockon’s manuscript 
Account of London Aldermen, Guildhall Library; 
Le Nete’s Knights, p. 100 j Orridgo’s Citizens 
of London and their Rulers; Hallon and Brooke's 
Registers of St. Mary Woolnath; Luttroll’s His- 
toncalRelation of State Affairs, passim; Brayley, 
Hightingale, and Brewer’s London and Middle- 
sox, iv. 6J8 ] O. W-h. 

VINER, Sin TIIOMAS (1688-1066), 
lord mayor of London, eon of Thomas Vinor 
and his second wife, Anne, was bom at 
North Oeruey, Gloucestershire, on 16 Deo. 
1688. He came to London soon aflor his 
father’s death in 1600, and livod with Samuel 
Moore, goldsmith, who had married Viner’s 
half-sister Mary. It was a time of groat com¬ 
mercial prosperity, and young Vinor in duo 
course became a citizen and member of tho 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and served the oflico 
of prime warden. He also connected himself 
with tho city, being elected alderman of Bil¬ 
lingsgate ward between 17 Sept, and 0 Oct. 
1648. 11b removed to Langbourn on 22 April 
1061, in place of the royalist alderman Sir 
R. Browne, who was ejected (City Records, 
Rep. 61, f. 105). On 4 Sept. 1660 Browne 
was restored to his ward, and Vincr’s official 
connection with the city appears to have thon 
ceased. He was elected sheriff on midsum¬ 
mer day 1048, and lord mayor in 1063. On 
8 Feb. 1853-4 he was knighted by Oliver 
Cromwell at Grocers’ Hall, and was created a 
baronet by Charles II on 18 June 1061. 

Sir Thomas Viner was very successful in 
business, and obtained from James I on 8 July 
1624 the reversion of tho office of comptroller 
of the mint, and in the time of Cromwell he 
supplied large quantities of bullion and plate 
both to the state and to tho East India Com¬ 


pany, andcontractedforcoiningitinto money, 
In 1666 he and Alderman Blaokwoll bought 
Spanish prize plate to tho value of 60.0001. 
to be coinod at the mint at their charge 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-7). He was 
also treasurer witli Aldorman Sir Christopher 
Packe for tho money collected for the Pied- 
montoso protcstanls (ib.) His transactions 
with tho stat o wove on a largo scale, both in 
tho way of loans and of wrought plato (ib. pas¬ 
sim). In tho latter part of his life ho lived 
in a mansion at Ilacknoy, near tho church, 
called tho ‘Black and "White ’ House, which 
ho purchased in 1622 and onlargad as a 
country house. He died thoro on 11 May 
1666, and was buried on 1J uno in tho cliuroh 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 
whore a handsome monument was orooled to 
his memory by his nqpliow(Sir) Robert Viner 
[q. v.] Popys atlondod tho funoral at Gold¬ 
smiths’ Hall, 1 which hall, and 1 labordashors’ 
also, was so full of people that wo wore fain 
for ottso and coolness to go forth to Pater¬ 
noster Itow.’ 

Vinor was thvico marriod: first, to Anno, 
daughter of Richard Parsons, merchant, oi 
London, by whom ho had four daughters) 
secondly, to Honor, daughter of George 
Ilumblo, oitizon and stationer, of London. 
By his socond marriage ho had two sons, 
Goorgo, who was knighted in 1 (103 and suc- 
caodod him as baronet) and Thomas, who 
bocanio clorlc of tho patents. Ilo marriod 
lastly, Alieo, widow of Alderman John 
Perryn, by whom ho had no issuo. Sho 
survived him, and was buriod at East Acton, 
Middlosox. 

By his will, dated 10 Maroh 1004, after 
numerous legacies to rolativos and friends, 
ho loft 800/, to Christ’s Hospital and 80/. for 
a dinner to tho govornors, 200/. to tho Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company in trust for poor members 
living in or near Lombard. Street,, and gifts 
to tho poor of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
Ilackueyj his sou Thomas was appointed 
solo executor. Tho Goldsmiths’ Company 
possess a good throo-quavtor portrait of Vinor 
in his official robos as lord mayor, and an in¬ 
ferior copy of this painting is In tho council- 
room of Cfliribt’s Hospital. Vinor know how 
to unjoy tho favour both of Charles I and 
Charles II and Cromwell, rotaining his lucra¬ 
tive nppointmonts during tho wholo of that 
troublous poriod, Ilo is strongly abusod for 
his gains durmgthoOoinmonwoalth (A/yrfery 
of the Good Old Cause, 1600, p. 40), but 
nevertheless obtained a baronotoy at tho Re¬ 
storation. 

[City Records; Popys’s Diary; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorp.; authorities fqr ViNieit, Hm 
Roiiert,] ‘ p, W-h, 
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VINER, WILLIAM LITTON (1700- 
1867), organist and composor, was Lorn at 
Bath on 14- May 1700. lie studied under 
Charles Wesley (1767-1834) [q. v.j, the mu¬ 
sician, and in 1820 bocamo organist of St. 
Mioliael's, Bath, On 2 Doe. 1836, upon the 
recommendation of SamuolSobostinn Wesley 
fq.v.j, ho was appointed organist ofSt. Mary's 
Chapelry, l’eiuuuco. Viner continued to bo 
organist at St. Mary's till 1869, when lie 
went to America. Ho died at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, on 24 July 18G7. 

Viner was a prolific composer of church 
music, organ music, and songs, and was the 
author of thohymn-tuno ‘Ilelston’ or ‘Kings¬ 
ton,’ soinotimes described as an ancient, Cor¬ 
nish molody. Ilo edited ‘One Hundred 
Psalm and llynin Tuuos in Score ’ (London, 
1838); ‘A Useful Selection from tho most 
approved Psalms ’ (London, 1840); and‘ Tho 
Chanter’s Companion ’ (1867), A long list 
of his publications is given in Boaso and 
Courtney’s ‘ liibliothoeu Cornubiensis ’ (ii. 
820). 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1824, ii. 600 ; informa¬ 
tion supplied by llov. W. Ii. Bolton, vicar of bt. 
Mary’s Chapelry, Ponziiuce.] F. Q-, E. 

VINES, RICHARD (1686-1051), colo¬ 
nist, was born uonr Bideford, Devonshire, in 
1686, and educated for the medical profes¬ 
sion. In 1609 ho was sent out to Maine to 
explore tho country. Apparently after his 
roturn to England ho was appointed agent 
by Sir Ferdinaftdo Gorges [q. v."), and then 
wont back to No w England, set tl mg at Winter 
Harbour near Saco River, Massachusetts, 
about 1016. lie is slated to have bairn in 
England in 1029, and (his casts doubt on the 
authenticity of his signature to a deed of 
1029 containing a patent of lands for Bide¬ 
fin'd, Massachusetts, to him and ouoOldhum 

S Havaou, Genealogical JHationaiy, & a,, s.v.) 
Io was, however, principal superml undent of 
Saeo hoforo 1036, in which year Gorges ap¬ 
pointed him councillor of ‘New Somerset¬ 
shire,’ Before 1040 he seems t o have ceased 
to bo Gorgos’s agont. Ho explored tho Widt o 
Mountains in August 1042. In 1013 or 
1044 ho seems to havo boon for a short time 
a prisoner in French bauds. Tie admini¬ 
stered the government of tho colony in 1013, 
and in 1044 and 1 0JC was formally olioson 
daputy governor by tho council. But about, 
this time Iligby set up his claim to Maine 
as against Gorges, and sont out an agent, 
Cleave, who entered into a vigorous contro¬ 
versy with Vines. Tho latter, though ho 
uphold the Gorges claims with some success, 
eventually in 1046 returned to England, 
whence lie wont to Barbados and sottled as 
YOT„ XX. 
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a planter on two adjoining estates com¬ 
prising fifty acres, turning his attention to 
tobacco, ootton, and sugar; he also practised 
his profession with much succoss. Gorges 
wroto in high terms of Vines’s care and 
diligence as his agent. Vines, who was a 
sturdy royalist, died in Barbados on 19 April 
1061. 

Vines was married and loft a daughter, 
who married ono Ellaeot. 

[Savage’s Genealogical Diet, of tho i'irat 
SotLlors of Now England; Appleton’s Cyclo¬ 
pedia of American Biography; Collections of 
Massachusetts Hist. Sec. indices s.r., but es¬ 
pecially iv. vii. 329-30, 337-40, for somo 
letters; two of 'Vines’s lotlors from Barbados, 
cited by Mr. Ihinioll Davies in his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads in Barbados, p. 72.] O. A. II. 

VINES, RICHARD (1000 P-1060), puri¬ 
tan divine, wan born at Illusion, Leicester¬ 
shire, about 1000. Ilo wns oducated at 
Magdalene Collogo, Cambridge, whore he 
graduated B, A. 1022, M. A. 1637. He was an 
excellent Greek scholar. About 1024 ho 
became schoolmaster at Hinckley, Leicester¬ 
shire, whoro John Cleveland [q. v.], tho 
cavalier poet, waB among his scholars, and 
owod much to his training. On the death 
of JamoB Cranford (1027) ho was presented 
to tho rectory of Woddington, Warwick¬ 
shire, and instituted on 11 March 1027-8. 
In 1030 ho was presented by William Pure- 
foy [q. v.] t o the neighbouring rectory of Oal- 
decote, was instituted 10 .Tuno, and hold both 
livings, worth together 80/. a year; hut tho 
parish register atilinckluy shows that ho was 
still living there in 1010, Having gifts ns a 
preacher, lie conducted a weekly lecture at 
Nuneaton, which wns largely attended, and 
attracted hearers from distant places, among 
them being Bamuel Clarke (1600-lfl83)fq. v.J, 
afterwards his inthnnto mend. In 1642 he 
was presented for Warwickshire ns ono of 
tho ‘orthodox divines’ to bo consulted by 
parliament ‘touching tho reformation ol 
churohgovornment and lil.urgio.’ He preached 
a fast sermon before tho House of Commons 
(30 Nov. 1042) which made a groat im- 

J irossion. Owing to (lie disturbed stale of 
iis county; lie look refuge in Coventry oarly 
in 1043, with other puritans, and Look part 
in tho daily lecture there. Nominated a 
member of the Westminster assembly by the 
ordinance of 12 Juno 1043, he went up 1o 
London, and was placed in tho rectory of St. 
Clement Danes, vacant by tho soquostration 
of Riohard Dukeson, D.D. (d. 17 Sopt. 1078. 
aged 77). Robert Dovereux, third earl of 
Essex fq. v.'], was his parishioner. On 
18 March J 043-4 lio was made, against his 
wishes, master of Pembroke Hail, Oam- 

JB B 
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bridge, by the Earl of Manchester, on the 
ejection of Benjamin Limey [q. v.] He kept 
his place in the assembly, but did good work 
in the college. He found it, according to 
Olarke, ‘ very empty of scholars, and the 
buildings much out of order,’ having been 
used as military quarters; his reputation 
‘ quickly drew scholars,’ and he proved him¬ 
self a capable administrator aud promot er of 
learning. In June 1014 he was invited by 
the civic authorities to the vicarage of St. 
Michael's, Coventry, but declined, IIo was 
placed on the parliamentary ‘committee of 
accommodation’ (18 Sept. 1044), and chosen 
chairman (20 Sept.) of the acting sub-com¬ 
mittee; his defence of the validity of ordina¬ 
tion by presbyters (though himself cpisco- 
pallyordained) ‘was much applauded by his 
own party’ (For,nun). At the Uxbridge 
conference (30 Jan.-18 Feb. 10 W) he was 
one of the assisting divines. On 22 May 
164/5 Essex presented him to the rectory of 
Watton, Hertfordshire, when he resigned 
St. Clement Danes. IIo preached at Essex’s 
funeral (22 Oct. 1646). 

In the Westminster assembly Vines was 
placed on the commit tes (12 May 1045) for 
drafting the confession of faith. Ho writes 
to Baxter that ho ‘would not have much 
time spent in a formula of doctrine or 
worship,’ but was anxious for an accommo¬ 
dation in church government. Wit h Baxt or, 
he believed that the benefit of Christ's death 
extended to all mankind. He agreed with 
Baxter in objecting to lay elders as church go¬ 
vernors. lie was one of the divines who took 
part in the written discussion 6u episcopacy 
(Septomber-Novcmber 1048) in the Isle of 
Wight, intended to influence Charles I, and 
would Lave gone further in concession to 
‘ the conscience of the king,’ but that, as lie 
explained to Baxter, ‘parliament tied them 
up; With Charles’s religious charset er and 
ability in argument lie was much impressed; 
the kingfor his part showed that lie thought 
highly of Vines's powers. On the morning 
of Charles's execution he was onu of the 
puritan divines who proffered religious ser¬ 
vices to tlte king. 

Refusing the ‘engagement’ of 1049 of 
allegiance to the existing government, ‘with¬ 
out a king or house of lords,’ lie was ejected 
(October 1050) from the mastership of Pem¬ 
broke and from the Tect ory of Watt on. The 
arishionors of St. Lawrence Jewry imtne- 
iately called him to bo their minister, and 
he was allowed to hold the living; the 
arishionors rebuilt the vicarage-house for 
im, at a cost of 5001. lie was chosen also as 
one of the weekday lecturovs at St, Michael’s, 
Uornhill, Appointed on the committee to 


draw up (March 1064) ‘fundamentals in 
religion’as a test for (deration, he seldom, 
attended, bub supported Baxter in rejecting 
Owen’s contention that knowledge of script 
ture was essential to salvation, as ‘ neither 
a fundamental nor a truth.’ A little later 
he was appointed one of tho local assistants 
(for London) to Cromwoll’s ‘ triers.’ 

Fuller describes him as a workmanlike 
proncher, tming ‘strong stitches.’ IIis style 
is turgid. Wlion Willinm Bancroft [q. v,] 
hoard him at Cambridge in 1640, ho read his 
sormon. Tlisproaohingdoftltlittloinpulomies, 
except against the baptists. About, a year 
before his death he suJIbred acute pain in the 
head, and his sight suddenly failed him. 
Almost blind, his health gave way and his 
spirits drooped; hut, he persevered in preach¬ 
ing, though ‘ his speech grew very Ibw.’ lie 
died on 4 Feb. 1056-0. lie was buried on 
7 Fob. in tho church of Ht. Lawrence Jewry, 
Thomas Jaeombo fq.v.j preaching t he funeral 
sermon: his monument perished m tho fire of 
1000. Clarke prints (from Jaeombe) a selec¬ 
tion of so von elegies and an nnngram to les 
memory; thetille'mir English 1 ml her’ was 
given him by Robert Wild or Wilde (q. v.]j 
Matthew 1’oole er Vole |tj. v.j, a compel out 
judge, test ides to his command of learning, 
unrivalled among divines of his school, which 
made him a ‘vast library.’ Though ranking 
as a jireshyteriivn, his own views were in 
uceord with IThsIiiv’s scheme lor a modified 
episcopacy. ‘ HuoU who charged him with 
cove!uoiiNuess (mV*),’ says Fuller, ‘are con¬ 
fided with the small esl'nle he left to his wife 
and children.’ IIo married, while at I liuek- 
loy, Katharine, daughter of Humphrey Ail- 
derley of Weddington, patron of the jiving. 

ViiieRpublishednolhingbitl singlesermims 
(1642-7) on staloor civic occasions, including 
the funeral sermon for Essex (164(1). Allor 
his death were published 1. ‘ lUiAi/wlit, 
Obedience to Magistrates,’ 1066, 4to (four 
sermons, three before lord mayors). 2. ‘A 
Treatise on the Institution, . . of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ J667, 4to (twenty sermons), 3rd 
edit. 1(177, 8vo. 8. ‘ Christ a Christian's 
onely Gain,’ 1601, 12mo (sermons nl, St. 
Clement Hanes). 4, ‘God’s Drawing and 
Man’s Coming to Christ,' 1062, 4to (thirty* 
five sermons). 5, ‘The .Saint's Nearness to 
Qocl,’ 1662, 12mo. 

[Funeral Sermon, by Jaeombe, 1050; Life by 
Clarke, in Lives of Eminent Persons, 5 683, i. 
48 soq,; Fuller’s Church Hint. 1655, xi. 216; 
Fullers Worthies, 1062 (Leicestershire), ]>. 134; 
Degdala’s Warwickshire, 1066, p. 788; Lloyd’s 
Moraniros, 1008, p. 617; Reliquiae Baxtorinna*, 
1806, i. 41, 62, ii. 117, 100; Walker's Huflor- 
ings of tho Olorgy; 1714, ii. 107; drey’s Kxami- 
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nation of Neal, 1736 p.414,1730 p. 176; Peek’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, ii, 636; Nichols’s 
Hinckley, 1782, p. 77, and App. 1787, pp. 336, 
403; Brook’s lives of the Puritans, 1813, Hi. 
230; Neal’s Hist, of tho Puritans (Toulmin), 
1822, iv. 118; Haubury's Historical Memorials, 
1841, ii. 447 ; Colvila'S Worthies of Warwick¬ 
shire [1870], p. 277; Masson's Life of Milton, 
1878, iii. 96, 301, 006; Mitchell and Stnilhers's 
Minutasof Westminster Assembly, 1874, pp, 12, 
91 ,160; Unviok’s Nonconformity in Hertford¬ 
shire, 1884, p. 017; dole's manuscript Alhonie 
Cantabr.; Information fromE, A. Neil,esq.,Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge; Notes and Queries, 
9th ser, iv 6,] A. G-. 

VINING, GEORGE J. (1824-1876), 
actor, was born in 1824, 

His father, Jamub Vi trim- (1795-1870), 
pon of Charles Vining', a silversmith in Kirby 
Stroet, Hatton Garden, was first soon in Lou¬ 
don at Oovont Carden, on 3 Oct. J828, hr 
T ybalt in ‘Jlomoo and Jidiot,’ and played 
J’riuoo of “Wales in tho ‘ First, Part oi King 
Henry IV,’ Kaymond in ‘ Raymond and 
Agnes,’ and one or two oilier parts. He was 
with Madame Vostris at tlm Olympic inl831. 
Iiis last appoarauco was at liio Lyceum in 
1800, One of his latest parts was Doctor 
Monetlo in Tom Tnylor's adaptation, ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’ (Lyeuum, 30 Jan. 1800). 
lie was seen to moHt advnutago in lovers 
and fops. Ilo died on 27 Juno 1870, 

George was educated at St. Peter's gram¬ 
mar Holiool, Eaton Square, London, ana sub¬ 
sequently in Prance. Aflor serving as clerk 
in a bank Rix yoars, towards the end of 
•which he played with an histrionic club at 
St. James's Theatre, lio enmo out on 4 Deo, 
1840 at the Nowmnrket Theatre ns Ilonilot. 
At Jersey ho met Maeroady, in whose com¬ 
pany his father had boon, and ucooptpd an 
engagement to phty with him in Hath and 
Bristol. ITo then joined Mrs. Warner [q. v.] 
at tho Marylebono Theatre, making thoro, 
30 Aug. J 8-17, his ilrat appoamnoo in London 
as Florisiol in tho ‘ Winter's Talo.’ In 1803 
ho was with Alfred ,Sidney Wigan |'q, v,] at 
tho Olympic, when) in Tom Taylor’s ‘ Hull 
Waters run deep ’ ho was, on 16 May 1855, 
tho first Coptam llawksloy. ILs played 
Charles Surface; was on 11 Pub, 185(1 tho 
original Prank Lnuriston in 'SUy at TTomo,’ 
an adaptation by Sling shy Lawronco (Q-, II. 
Lewus) of 'tin Mari qiu so dfirango ; ’ and 
on 2(1 March 1857 tho original Charles in 
‘ Daddy Hardacn),’ an adaptation of ‘ La Lille 
do l’Avare.’ lie spoke a prologuo at tho 
opening of tho house under tlm management 
of liobson and Iflmden on II Aug. On 
21 Oct, ho woh tlm first h’rauk Leveson in 1 
Tronghton’a 'Loading Strings;’ on 10April 


1858 Colonel Olivo in Oxenford’s ' Doubtful 
Victory;’ on 5 June Captain I-Iardingham 
,in Tom Taylor’s 1 Going to tho Bad; ’ on 
2 Dec, Stephen Scatter m Oxonford’s ‘Por¬ 
ter’s Knot;’ on 5 May 1859 Whitewash in 
the ‘ Oounsol for tho Defence ;' on 24 Sept. 
Sir Edward Ardont in ‘ A Morning Call,’ 
taken from Mussot; on 5 March 1800 Regi¬ 
nald Ready in 1 Unolo Zachary.’ He also 
played Wildroke in a revival of ‘ Tho Love 
Ohasn.’ In 1802 lie was at tho St. James’s, 
whore ho played, on L8 Jan,, tho hero of 
‘ Self-made,’ his own adaptation of ‘ Le 
Chuvalier do St, Georges,’ and on 8 March 
Mr. Union in 'Friends or Foes,’ adapted by 
Horace Wigan from ' Nos IntimeB.’ At the 
PrinnoBs’s on 24 June 1803 ho was Moj;- 
ontio to tho Juliet, of Stella Colas. Ho was 
tlm first Richard Goldsworthy in Walts 
Phillips's ‘ Paul’s Return’ (15 March 1804). 
In quick suocossion ho was ono of tho Anti- 
pholusos in a revival of tho ‘Comedy of 
Errors’by tlm Brothers Wobb; Philip II, 
an original part in Oxouford’s ‘ Monastery of 
St. Just;’ and Bailgnr the detoOtivo—his 
most popular creation—in Boucieault’s 
‘Mtroots of London’ (1 Aug.) Uiulur his 
own management, which began in 1803, ho 
produced (4 Oct. 1866) Charles Reade’s 
‘ Novor too lato to mend,’ playing Tom 
KobiiiRon. Frederick Guest Tomlins [q.v,], 
thnatrirnl critic of tho ‘Morning Advortiser,’ 
harangued against tho brutal realism of some 
of tho scenes; there was a tumult in tlm 
liouso, and Vining mnde a speech of protost. 
On 2 July 1807 lm played an original part in 
the ‘ llngnonot, Captain’ of Watts Phillips, 
of which Miss Neilson was tlm heroine, and 
on 12 Aug. 1808 a second in Boucioault’a 
‘Aflor Dark.’ Ho was tlm first Bullhead, to 
Charles Muthows’s Oontleman Jack, in ‘ Es¬ 
caped from 3’ortland ’ (9 Oct, J 809). After 
his roliruraonl from management ho playod, 
at Iho Olympic, Count Fosco at tho first 
production oi Wilkio Collins’s ‘ Woman in 
White ’ (9 Oot. 1871), obtaining a great, suc- 
ctm Ho died at Roadingon 17 Dec. 1870. 
Vining also playod at Brighton, in October 
1872, Marlborough in Watts Phillips's drama 
so called. Ho was a rospootablo actor, not 
in tlm first ohms, 

Goorgo Vining's unolo, Fkimtoutok Ymim 
(1700P-187J), playod at the ago of sixicon, 
at Gvavosond, Young Norval, and remained 
four yoars on tho Gravesend, Worthing, 
llytho, and Brighton oirouit. Ho is said to 
havo appoarod in Bath in 1809 as Durimol 
in tho ‘ Point of Honour.’ Ooimst does not 
mention this performance, TIurace he went 
1 o Norwich- Ho appeared at, Oovont Garden, 
17 Hopt. 1818, as Frederick in ‘Tlm Poor 

v it 2 
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Gentleman.’ He played Harry Dornton in 
the ‘Road to Ruin,’ Count Frederick Fn- 
targ in the ‘Miller and his Men’ (21 Oot. 
1813, as one of the original cast, every mem- 
her of ■which he survived), Frederick in ‘ The 
Jew,’and other ports. Re-engaged atBath, 
he appeared on 7 Nov. 1821 as Benedick, and 
played during the season,_ among other roles, 
one or two original parte, including Tressilian 
in ‘Kenilworth.’ At the Haymarket he 
opened, 16 June 1823, as Young Rapid in ‘ A 
Cure for the Heartache,’ playing also Dick 
Dowlas in ‘Heir-at-Law,’ Almoviva in ' Mar- 
riageofFigaro,’ CharlesFranklin—an original 
part—in ‘Sweethearts and Wives’ (7 July), 
Flexible in ‘Love, Law, and Physic,’ and 
many more characters in comedy. After 
acting as stage manager at the Haymaiket 
for a short period and reappearing at the 
Olympio, his faculties became clouded. His 
last years were spent in retirement, and he 
died on 2 June 1871. In his best days he 
was a good comedian; he is depicted as 
Petruchio in the ‘Theatrical Times’ (iii. 
423). He married a Miss Bew, who was 
also on the stage. His daughter, Fanny 
Vining (Mrs. C. Gill), played with Kean 
and with Macready, and was with Mrs. 
Warner at the Marylebone. 

Mrs. Vining, who on 8 March 1821 was 
at Covent Garden the first Amy Robsart 
in ‘ Kenilworth,’ and on the 12th Lady Anne 
to Macready’s Richard HI, was the wife of 
William "Vining. She became celebrated in 
Meg Merrilies and Helen Macgregor, and 
was a favourite at Bath in 1813-14. 

Many other Vinings, masculine and femi¬ 
nine, have been on the stage during the last 
two centuries. A daughter of H. Vining 
long enjovedhigh repute as a comedian under 
the name of Mrs. John Wood. 

[Geneat’s Account of the English Stags; Ox- 
berry’s Dramatic Biography, vol. vi.; Theatrical 
Times; Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine; Dramatic 
Magazine, 1829; Macready's Reminiscences; 
Scott and Howard's Life of Blanchard; Era, 
3 July 1870, 11 June 1871, 26 Deo. 187S ; Era 
Almanack, various years; Dramatic and Musi¬ 
cal Review.] J. K. 

VINSAUF, GEOFFREY be (j!. 1200), 
oet, called also ‘Anglicus,’ is said to have 
erived his name, ‘de Vino Salvo,’from a 
treatise extant in manuscript at Cains Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, on the keeping of the vine 
and other plants, which was attributed to 
him (Pits, De IUustr. Anal. Scriptt. p. 262). 
He was a loyal subject of Richard I, but of 
his personal history nothing is known, ex¬ 
cept from his book on the ‘Art of Poetry,’ 
He is thought to have travelled in Gaul and 
Italy, and is known to have visited Rome 


and enjoyed the favour of Innocent Hr, 
He certainly survived Richard I, and is 
mentioned by Trivet ( Annales , p. 176, Engl, 
Hist. Soc.) in 1204; but after that, though 
one or two writers place him later, nothing 
more is known of him. 

His chief and possibly his only known 
work is the ‘Art of Poetry,’ which has been 
multiplied into half a dozen different hooks, 
but is well known under three titles, namely, 
‘Poetria Novella,’ ‘Nova Poetrin,’ and ‘Ars 
Poetica.’ It was extremely popular during 
the middle ages, as the number of manu¬ 
script copies extant in the various libraries 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London suf¬ 
ficiently attests (for a list of these cf. 
Tanner, Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 737; Cat. Bodl. 
MSS. passim). Until the revival of letters 
it was esteemed more highly than Ilorace’e 
epistle on the same subject, and its influence 
may be seen in much of the Latin-vorse 
writing of the thirteenth century. The book 
is itself a metrical treatise, opening with a 
high-flown panegyric upon Innocont III, to 
whom it is dedicated. As itstillo suggests, 
the work treats of the rules of poetical com¬ 
position, of which it gives numerous illus¬ 
trations. Ab an illustration or oxample of 
Style suitable to tho expression of grief, 
Vinsauf inserts tho lament on King Richard 
containing the lines beginning ‘O Veneris 
lacrimosadies’ (Ldysur, Hist. Poet, et Poem. 
Med. sEvi, p. 882), which Ohaucer satirises 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales’ (Aldine Poets: 
Chaucer, iii. 246) for its exaggerated affec¬ 
tation of grief (of Whisht, Biogr. Brit. lAt. 
ii. 400, who quotes tho two passages side by 
side). The work contains also {Hist. Poett, 
et Poeimi. Med. A£vi, p. 970), as one of its 
three epilogues, the so-called ‘ Oavrnen ad 
Imperatorom pro Liberations Regis Anglia 
Ricardi,’ which is printed separately by Mar¬ 
tens and Durand {Atnplissima Collectio, i. 
col. 1000), and is bv them, and indeed gene¬ 
rally, supposed to be a petition to tho em¬ 
peror, Henry VI, for the release of Richard I. 
Bishop Stubbs, however, gives good reason 
for supposing it to be a petition to Inno¬ 
cent III to be reconciled with John ( Memo¬ 
rials qf Diehard J, vol. i. p. xlix, Rolls Ser.) 
Two poems on Richard I, of which Vinsauf 
also makes use in the book, are transcribed 
(with some differences) at the end of the 
manuscript copy of the ‘ Itinorarium , . . 
Regis Ricardi’' contained in the publio li¬ 
brary at Cambridge, and are printed by Gale 
with the ‘Itinorarium’ {Hist, Angl.Scrvptt. 
ii. 247 seq,, 430 seq.) Bishop Stubbs thinks 
that it was from this juxtaposition of the 
poems with the 1 Itinerarium’ that there 
arose the mistake which Gale mokes of 
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attributing to Vinsauf the authorship of the 
1 Itinerarium ’ itself (loe. eit. pp, liseq, j of. 
art. Richakd dh Tdmpio, fl, 1190-1229), 
Gale, moreover, by a further error, identifies 
Vinsauf with Walter of Ooutaneos (loc. oit. 
Prrof., but of. Stubbs, loo. cit. pp. liii seq.) 

The most accessible edition of the ‘Poetna 
Novella’ seems to be the one above quoted, 
that, namely, of Leysor, ‘Historia Poets rum 
et Poomatum Medii /Evi,’ Halos Mngdeb. 
1721, at pp. 861-978} but Leyser published 
the work separately at Helmstedb in 1724. 
Pits (loc. cit. p, 202) mentions, without date, 
an early edition printed at Vienna by Wolf¬ 
gang Lazius. 

Geoffrey has been frequently confused with 
other writers, and, owing probably to his wi de¬ 
spread, oven European, fame, many other 
works have been either admittedly errone¬ 
ously, or ou insufficient grounds, ascribed to 
him. Among the former may be mentioned 
the ‘ De Promotionibus et Perseculionibus 
Galfredi Eboracensis Archiepiscopi ’ of Gi- 
raldus Oambrensis, and a book on the cor¬ 
ruptions of theOhurch of Borne, ‘DeOfficiali- 
hus Romance Curia),’ which is known to be of 
a later datej among the latter, the 'Re 
Rebus Ethicis.’ In addition to those Pits 
attributed to Vinsauf a book called the 
1 Enchiridion,’ of which a manuscript existed 
at Oaius College, Cambridge (loc. cit. p. 202). 

[See, in addition to tho chief authorities men¬ 
tioned in the text, Lelnnd’s Commentarii do 
Scriptt. Brit. i. 231-2; Bale’s Scriptt. Illustr. 
Oat. i. 239; Loyaor'a Introduction to tho Poetria 
Novella in Hist. Poett, et Poeram. Med. ./Evi, p. 
856; Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue, ii. 624-5, 
Rolls Sor.] A. M. O-e. 

VINT, WILLIAM (1768-1834), con¬ 
gregational divine, was bom at HighThrun- 
ton, nearWhittingham, Northumberland, on 
1 Nov. 1768. He was educated at Alnmoulh 
and at the grammar school of Warronford. 
About the age of fifteen ho was placed under 
the tuition of Samuel Walker, ministor at 
Northowram, with whom he studied theo¬ 
logy. lie soon obt ained renown as a preacher, 
and on 25 Dec. 1790 was appointed ministor 
at Idle, near Leeds in Yorkshire. 

In 1796 the academy at Northowram was 
dissolved, and several of tho students were 
temporarily placed with Vint to receive in¬ 
struction in theology. It was felt, however, 
that more permanent arrangements should 
he made, and, chiefly through the exertions 
of Edward Hanson of London, a regular 
academy was founded at Idle in 1800. Its 
commencement was small, and Vint, who 
was sole tutor, had at first only four pupils. 
He waa, however, a man of some learning, 
and the establishment prospered under his 


care. On 21 Juno 1826 it received the name 
of Airedale Independent College. Vint con¬ 
tinued to direct it until his last illness. On 
6 March 1884 the college wee removed to 
Undercliffe, near Bradford, and on 20 June 
1877 it was finally transferred to a new 
building in Bradford, near Manningham 
Park. On 17 Feb. 1888, by order of the 
charity commissioners, it waa amalgamated 
with Rotherham College, and the two were 
established in the buildings of Airedale Col¬ 
lege under the name of the Yorkshire United 
College. 

Besides acting os tutor to Airedale Col¬ 
lege, Vint continued minister of Idle till his 
death there on 13 March 1834. He was 
buried in the graveyard of the chapel. He 
married Sarah Sharp of Idle, who died on 
6 Nov. 1855. By her he loft six sons and 
two daughters. There is a portrait of Vint 
at the Yorkshire United College. Two en¬ 
gravings also exist: one by Richardson for 
the ‘Evangelical Magazine,’ 1819; the other 
by Henry Moyer. 

A printing press was ostahlishod at Idle in 
1824 under the management of his brother, 
John Vint, at which William's publications, 
to the number of seventeen, were printed. 
Besides sermons, he was the author of: 
1 . 1 Strictures on Mr. Morison’s Discourse on 
the Millennium,’1829,8vo. 2. ‘An Enquiry 
into the Origin of Opinions relative to an 
Expected Millennium,'1830,8vo. lie edited: 
3. ‘Life and Works of Oliver Heywood,’ 
1827-6, 6 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Illustrations of 
Prophecy by Joseph Lomas Towers/ 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo. 6, ‘ Tho Suffering Christian's 
Companion/ a selection of discourses, ,1880, 
12mo. 6, ‘The Active Christian’s Com¬ 

panion/ 1830, 12mo. 7. ‘The Privilegod 
Christian's Companion/ 1880, 12mo. 

8. The older Jonathan Edwards’s ‘ Humble 
Attempt to promote Explicit Agreement and 
Visible Union of God’s People in extraordi¬ 
nary Prayer for tho Rovival of Religion/ 
1881, 8vo. 9. 1 A Selection of Hymns/ 3rd 
edit. 1834. 

(Turner's Nonconformity in Idle (with por¬ 
trait), 1876; Lotter by William Ourrycontainhig 
some account of the Rev. William Vint, 1834.1 

E. I. O. 

VIOLET, PIERRE (1749-1819), minia¬ 
ture-painter, born in France in 1749, left 
Paris during the French revolution after 
etching portraits of some of the members of 
tho National Assembly in 1789. In that or 
the following year he settled in London, and 
in 1790 he exhibited eleven miniatures at 
the Royal Academy, among them being a 
portrait of Marie-Antoinette. He continued 
to exhibit miniatures, and from 1798 on- 
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wards drawings of domestic and fancy sub¬ 
lets every year till 1819. His portraits of 
Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette, 1790, and 
George, prince of Wales, 1791, Ills profes¬ 
sional card, 1791, and several fancy subjects, 
were engraved by Bartolozzi. Other por¬ 
traits engraved from Violet’s miniatures are 
those of Mrs. Piozzi by Bovi, and Gaetano 
Bartolozzi bv Tomkins. A feeble set of 
etchings of domestic subjects, worked over 
in stipple by Violet himself, waa published 
by Moltens m 1810. Before he left France 
he published a treatise on miniature-painting. 
A supplement, containing the author's por¬ 
trait, was published at Rome in 1788, and 
the treatise was translated into German in 
179,3. Violet died at 1 Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, London, on 9 Bee. 1819. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1819, ii. 571.] C.D. 

VIOLET, THOMAS (JL 1634-1862), 
writer on trade, was a goldsmith and alder¬ 
man of London. In 1634 he was fined by 
tbe company for not attending the warden’s 
dinner (Pbideatjx, Mem. of Goldsmiths' Com¬ 
pany , 1896, i. 161). He was imprisoned for 
twenty weeks in the same year for exporting 
gold and silver from the kingdom, and ob¬ 
tained his pardon on condition of discovering 
like offenders, and on paying into the king’s 
privy purse a fine of 2,000/. Accordingly, 
in the following year a number of merchants 
were brought on his information before the 
Star-chamber and heavily fined. He claimed 
that he spent 1,960/. in this matter, ‘but re¬ 
ceived never a penny ’ (cf. ib. i. 174). Soon 
after the outbreak of the civil war Viole t was 
imprisoned for refusing to pay his share in 
the parliamentary taxation, and in 1613 he 
became one of tbe main instruments in Sir 


to his highness Richard, Lord Proteotor . ,.’ 
The state papers from 1650 to 1662 con¬ 
tain many petitions presented by him to 
parliament, embodying his views on the 
‘ transportation 1 of gold and silver, projects 
for arresting the decay of trade, and pro¬ 
posals for rectifying abuses at the mint. 
Slosb of these petitions are embodied in the 
numerous pamphlets which he published 
against the exportation of coin. It does 
not appear that his petitions met wilh suc¬ 
cess. lie was probably a restloss, meddling 
man, who failed to please Mb friends, while 
he certainly displeased his enemies. In 1660 
Richard Pight of the mint complained in a 
petition of Violet’s conduct to him, and in 
the same year a pamphlet was printed to 
disclose his practices ‘to trapan the Jowb 
and ruin many families in and about Lon¬ 
don.’ His 1 Humble Declaration . ., touch- 
ing tho Transportation of Gold and Silver,' 
1643, was reprinted at Hull about 1812. 

[Violet’s pamphlets; Oal. StatB Papers, Dom. 
1650 to 1661-2; Lords’ Journals, vii. 58; Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, ii. 107; Rist. MBS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. App. p. 68; Ruiling’s Annals of the Coin¬ 
age, 1840, i. 390, 391, 421; Shaw’s English 
Monetary History, 1896, p. 83. Tho tides of 
Violet’s pampblots are given in the Brit. Mas. 
Cat. and in Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Manual.] 

O. IV. S 

VIOLETTI, EVA MARIA (1724-1822), 
wife of Garrick, [Soo under Gabbiok, 
David.] 

VIRGILITJS, Saint (d, 785), bishop of 
Salisbury. [Seo Feesie.] 

VIRTUE, JAMES SPRENT (1829- 
1892), art publisher, was horn at 26 Ivy 
Lane, Paternostor Row, Loudon, on 18 May 
1829. 


Basil Brooke's plot for winning over the city 
of London to Charles 1’s side (Gaedinee, 
Civil War, i. 269). In December 1043 he 
went to Oxford to see the king and to bring 
a letter from him to the city of London; he 
was committed by parliament to the Tower 
of London on 6 Jon. 1643-4, and did not re- 

S ain his liberty for four years, his estates in 
Issex and elsewhere being meanwhile se- 
uestered. In 1652-8 he was occupied, in 
ehalf of the Commonwealth, in prosecuting 
in the admiralty court suits against the 
owners of the ships Samson, Salvador, and 
George, who had been detected in the at¬ 
tempt to take silver out of the country. 
Harleian MS. 6034 is a thin folio ‘ shewing 
the case of Thomas Violet, goldsmith, who 
secured to the state 278,000 pounds arising 
from thesilver in the ships Sampson, Salvador, 
and George, wherein is contained his petition | 


His father, Geobqe Viettje (1 793 P-1808), 
publisher, horn about 1798, wns tho founder 
m London of a publishing business the main 
feature of which was theproduclion of illus*- 
trated works, generally issued in numbers. 
He selected accomplished artists and em- 

a id the best engravers, and produced 
s that have boon raroly surpassed in 
elegance and correctness. Chief among his 
publications wore the following, all illus¬ 
trated by William Henry Bartlett [q, v.]: 
‘ Switzerland,’ by William Beattie, 2 vole. 
1886; ‘Scotland,’ by W. Beattie, 1838 1 
‘Tho Walden see,’ by W. Beattio, 3838; 
‘American Sconory,’ 2 vole. 1840; ‘De¬ 
scription of the Beauties of tho Bosphorus/ 
by MissPardoe, 1840; and ‘The Danube, its 
History and Sconory,’ by W. Beattie, 1844. 
Virtue created a businoss of prodigious ex¬ 
tent. it bus been calculated that during his 
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career he issued upwards of twenty thousand 
copper and steel engravings. For many years 
he was the proprietor of the ‘Art Journal,’ 
which ho conducted with great liberality. 
In 1843 lie became a common councilman 
for the ward of Farringdon Within, and more 
recently was the deputy of his ward.. lie 
wns a member of the court of the Stationers’ 
Company and a director of the Groat Central 
Gas Company. lie died at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Morrison, Porchostor 
Square, London, on 8 Dec. 1868 (Art Journal, 
January I860, p. 26; Register and Mag. of 
Jtiography, February 1869, p. 188). 

On attaining the ago of fourteen James 
Sprent was apprenticed to his father, and in 
1848 sent to the branch establishment in 
New York. In a business capacil y he made 
many journeys through the Unitod States 
and Canada, and, returning to England in 
1860, was admitted a liveryman of the 
Stationers’ Company. Returning to America 
in the some year, he largoly extended tho 
connection in'the United States, and finally 
came back to England in 1858, when his 
father retired from active businass. On suc¬ 
ceeding to the management ho published 
many important works of art, among thorn 
the Royal, 1866, the Turner, 1860-60, and 
the Landseor galleries, 1871, which appeared 
first in the ‘ Art Journal.’ In 1803, in con¬ 
junction with Ms eldor brother, George 
Henry Virtue, F.S.A., he organised a second 
business at 1 Amen Corner, undor tlio name 
of Virtue Brothers & Company; but on the 
death of his brother, on 21 July 1866, this 
business was sold. Tn 1871 Samuel Spalding 
waB adminod a partner in tho business at 
26 Ivy Lane, 291 City Road, and 31 Farring- 
don Street, and in 1874 Frudorio Richard 
Daldy, of the firm of Bell & Dnldy, was also 
taken into the house. Tho business was con¬ 
ducted much upon tho old lines, new and 
improved editions of illustrated works being 
issued, one of which was Charles Knight^ 

‘ Shakespeare,’ commenced in 1871. This 
work was purchased by tho firm in 1868. 
The new and improved edition had an ex- 
tensivo sale. Among othor works published 
by the firm wure illustrated editions of the 
Holy Bible, 1861-6, three volumes, and ‘ Pic¬ 
turesque Palestine’ (1880). Upwards of 
35,000/, wns spont on tho production of the 
volumes, the speculation proving vory re- 
muucralivo. In 1866 Virtue succeeded his 
father as proprietor of the ‘Art Journal,’ 
and retainod the property until his death. 
It was under his auspioes and with his ad¬ 
vice that the ‘ Journal ’ embarked upon the 
illustrations of tho groat galleries—the 
Royal, the Sheepshanks, tho Vernon, and 


the Turner—which so largely made its fame. 
Virtue was one of the foimders of the London 
Rowing Club, and for many years took an 
active partin the management. For several 
seasons ho gave an annual prize of a sculling 
boat to be competed for by the scullers. He 
died at 3 Prince’s Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Loudon, on 2D March 1892, and was buried 
at Walton-on-Thamos on 2 April. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1867, Miss J. E. Shirreff. 

[Numismatic Chron. 1892, p. 26; Times, 
7 April 1892, p. 10 ; Stationery Trades Journal, 
30 April 1892, p. 150; Art Journal, May 1892, 
p. 160 ; information from Herbert Virtue, esq.] 

G. 0. B. 

VITALIS, ORDERTOUS (1076-1143?), 
historian. [See Orkgbicttb.] 1 

VITELL or VITELLS, CHRISTO¬ 
PHER (Jl. 1656-1679), translator, a native 
of Delft and joiner by trade, settled in Eng¬ 
land some time before tbe middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. He exhibited some incon¬ 
stancy in matters of religion, professing 
Arianism under Queen Mary, and being im¬ 
prisoned in Wood Street, London, until on 
Elizabeth’s succession lie recanted his errors 
before Grindal at St. Paul’s Cross. 

Eventually, however, Vitella become a 
convert to tho teaching of Honry Nicholas or 
Nielaas [q.v,], the founder of the ‘Familv of 
Lovo.’ lie wandered up and down in East 
Anglia using his powers of persuasion, which 
John Bogers implios were great, in spreading 
tho mystical doctrines, and found a hearing 
at Cambridge, Willingham in Cambridge¬ 
shire, Slrothall in Essex, at Colchester 
(where ho was living at Michaelmas 1666), 
and othor places. Ho became a chief elder 
in tho family, among whom Rogers soys 
his credit was ‘ not small,’ 

Abandoning his trade, he proceeded, al¬ 
though a 1 simple scholar,’ to translate into 
very fair English the voluminous writings 
of Niclaes, and one or two by Elided and 
Fidelitas, his olders. There is no direct 
evidence that Vitells himself was identical 
with iho latter. 

Eight of tho treatises—‘ The Prophotie of 
the hdpirit of Love,’‘A Publishing of tho 
Peace upon Earth,’ A joyful Message of tbe 
Kingdom,’ ‘Proverbs, ‘Docutnentall Sen¬ 
tences,’ ‘ Correction and Exhortation out of 
Heart,io Louo,’ ‘A good and fruitful!. Ex¬ 
hortation,’ ‘ A Distinct Declaration ’—were 

S rintcd abroad in 1674 and secretly intro- 
uced into England. They occasioned the 
attack of John Rogers, ‘The Displaying of 
an Horrible Sect,’ 1678, to which vitells re¬ 
plied in a work not apparently now extant, 
but untitled ‘Testimonies of Sion of the 
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great Stone of Foundation layd therein of 
Judgement and Righteousness and of holy 
Priesthood, and spiritual Oblation through 
Jesus Christ brought forth through the 
Lord's elected minister Henry Nicholas.’ 
This was reprinted and answered, paragraph 
by paragraph, by Rogers in his ' Answers 
vnto a wicked and infamous Libel mado by 
Christopher Vitels, one of the chiefs Eng¬ 
lish Elders of the pretended Family of Loue' 
[1578], 8vo; another ed. 1579. 

The result of Yitells’s translation was a 
proclamation issued in 1580 by Archbishop 
Grindal against the ‘family’and all their 
writings (Wilkiss, Concilia, ir. 297). 

There is no authentic record of vitells's 
later life. 

[Strvpe’s Annals, Tol. ii. pt. i. p. 487, pt. ii. 
p. 284; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, p, 7S8; Bateman's 
JDoomo warning all Men to Judgements, 1581, 
4to, p. 414; Pagitt's Herosiograpliy, 6th edit., 
1681, p. 109 ; John Rogers'^. hooks above men¬ 
tioned, and Thomas Rogers's Faith, Doctrine, and 
Religion, reprinted (1854) by the Parker Society 
as the Catholic Doctrine of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, pp. 135, 163, 202; Wilkinson’s Confuta¬ 
tion of certain Articles, 1579.1 0. F. S. 

VITELLI, CORNELIO {Jl. 1489), 
scholar, was born of a noble family at Cor- 
neto in the Romagna. He was the earliest 
teacher of Greek at Oxford. In or before 1475 
Vitelli accepted an invitation from Thomas 
Chaundler, warden of New College, to be¬ 
come preelector. His first lecture was an¬ 
swered by the warden. It is supposed that 
William Qrocyn [q. v.] and Thomas Linacre 
[q. y.] were among hes pupils. Erasmus 
(Op/j. i. 1010) speaks somewhat slightingly 
of his Latin. Polydore Vergil {Hist. Antjl . 
1603, p. 1566), after styling him ‘ vir optimus 
gratiosusque,’ says ‘ omnium primus Oxonii 
bones literas docuerat’ (cf. Khight, Colet, 

S . 106, where the passage is inaccurately ren- 
ered). He taught at New College till 1489, 
when he was summoned to Paris by Charles 
VlLL, who appointed him, with Publius 
Faustus Andrelinus, to teach there j but, 
owing to the jealousy of the logicians, he 
seems tohave returned to Oxford, and perhaps 
lodged in Exeter College in 1491. He had 
probably died or again left England beforo 
1509, as no mention of him occurs in the 1 Let¬ 
ters and Papers of the Reign of Henry v 11 f 
Vitelli was the author of various classical 
commentaries. His ‘Annotationes in Oor- 
nucopiae N. Perotti libellum ’ were printed 
with Perottus’s hook at Venice in 1499, fol. 
(Aldus), and reprinted in 1613, 1621, 1622, 
and 1627; they also appear in * In C. Pli- 
nium Prselectio ’ by Marinus Beoiohemus 
(Basel, 1619, fol.) His ‘Epistola in De- 


fensionem Plinii et Domitii Calderini contra 
Georgium Merulam Alexandrinum ’ was 
first printed about 1490 in quarto, and was re¬ 
printed in Badius’s ‘ Annotationes Doctorum 
Virorum,’ Paris, 1511, fol., and in Gruter’s 
'Lampas sive Fax Artium Liboralium,’ 1602 
(i. 583-648). 

[Oxford Hist, Soc. Collectanea, ii. 330 ; Hal- 
lam’s Lit. of Europe, i. 230, and authorities 
there eitod; Wood’s AnnaU of Oxford, an. H88 
(inaccurate); Budinssky’sDioUuivorsitiitPiirH, 
p. 186; Boase’s Reg. of Reuters, &c., of Exeter 
College, p. xviii; Byte's Hist, of Univ. of Ox¬ 
ford, p. 387; Hnrpsfield’s Hist. Ang). 1622, p. 
651, refers to him as’illudex Italia lumen;’ 
works in Brit. Hub. Libr.] E. C. M. 

VIVARES, FRANCOIS (1700-1780), 
landscape-engraver, was horn at St. Jean-de- 
Bruel, noar Montpellier, France, on II July 
1709, and brought np at Geneva. At the 
ago of eighteen he came to London, where, 
according to Strutt, he obtained instruction 
from John Baptist Claudo Chalelnino [q. y.]; 
but as that engraver was his junior, this 
is Bomewhnt improbable. Vivares was an 
artist of great genius, and is regarded as one 
of the founders of the school of lnndscnnc- 
engraving in this country, of which Wil¬ 
liam Woollett [q. v.l was the most dis¬ 
tinguished member. Of his plntes, which 
numbor about ICO, and woro largely pub¬ 
lished byBoydcll, the most important are 
from pictures by the old masters, Claude, 
Gaspnr Poussin, II Bolognese, Vanderneer, 
and Cuyp; but a large proportion of them 
are views of English scenery after Gains¬ 
borough, Wootton, Smith of Derby, the 
Smiths of Chichester, and others. He par¬ 
ticularly excelled in translating the works 
of Claude, and his 1 Morning/ ' Evening,’ 

‘ View of Naples,’ and * Enohantod Castle,’ 
after that painter, are mnsterpioces of the 
art. The last-mentioned plate ho left un¬ 
finished at his death, and it was completed 
by Woollett. Vivares exhibited ongravings 
with the Incorporated Sooiely of Artists m 
1706 and 1768. During the last thirty yoars 
of his life he resided in Great Nowport Stroet, 
where he kept a print-shop. Thore he died 
on 28 Nov. 1780, and was buried in Pad¬ 
dington churchyard, ne was thrice married, 
and had thirty-one children. There is a 

P ortrait of Vivares, engraved by himself and 
ernes Oaldwall. 

Thomas Vivahhs (j?. 1770-1790), a son 
of Francois, worked as assistant to his father, 
and in 1764 gained a premium from the 
Society of Arte for two engravings. He 
afterwards executed a few landscapes after 
J. Vernet, Zuccarelli, A. Zingg, and others, 
but these possess little merit. His name 
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appears on some of the plates in Robert 
and James Adam’s 1 Works in Architecture,’ 
1778, and Ormo’s ' Rudiments of Landscape,’ 

[Strutt's Diet, of Engravers ; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Dassimix's Artistes Erangaia 4 
l’Etraneer, Naglor's Kunstler-Lesikon.] 

’ ' ' F. M. O’D. 

VIVES, JOHANNES LUDOVIOUS 
(1492-1540), scholar, was born at Valencia 
in Spain on 6 March 1492, the son of Ltido- 
vicus Vives and Blancha Marclia his wife. 
The family was distinguished on both sides : 
his fathor tracing back his descent to Vives 
del Vergel, an illustrious inhabitant of the 
ancient city of Benia in the province of 
Valencia; while his mother belonged to a 
family of the neighbouring town of Gandia, 
which numbered among its members several 
poets of good raputo (Majan, vol, i. pp. v, 
vi, 8). John's studios commenced in liis 
native town, where his chief instructor was 
Jerome Amiguetus, a staunch defender of 
the old learning against Antonio Gala Ha- 
rana del Ojo, liBltcrknown in literary history 
as Lebrija. Ills maternal uncle, Ilonrieus 
Marcha, also read with him the ‘ Institu¬ 
tions’ of J ustinian. From Valencia, in order 
to carry out his studies, ho repaired in 1509 
to Paris. The passion for dialectics was 
there at its height, and he endeavoured to 
perfect himself in the art undeT John Dul¬ 
lard and Gaspar Lax, but the narrow bigotry 
of his teacherB disgusted him {Dc Canis, 
ii. 301), and about 1612 he betook him¬ 
self to Bruges. Ilore the tranquil air that 
pervaded the city, the urbanity of the 
citizens, andtheoxccllent municipal admini¬ 
stration so completely won his affections that 
h6 determined to make it his residence, and, 
according to his own statomeut, more than 
fourteen years of his lifo were spent within 
its walls. We hear of him, however, as 
again in Paris in 1514, where, in the mouth 
of April,he printed his 1 ChristiTriumphus,’ 
From Bruges he went for a time to Louvain, 
where in 1618 he compiled his treatise ‘ De 
Initiis, Sectis, et Lnudibus Philosophim.’ 
In the following year ho again visited Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of Budraus, 
while his dislike of the ‘Obscurantists’ found 
expression in one of his most notable pro¬ 
ductions—the* InPseudo-dinlecticos.’ About 
this time he became acquainted also with 
Erasmus, whose attention had been directed 
by Thomas More to the high merit of Vivos’s 
writings. 

On 5 May 1620 Vives received his license 
to teach, and proceeded to lecture before tho 
university at Louvain. Ilelectured, he tells us, 
chiefly on Oicero, Pliny's ‘Natural History,’ 
and Virgil. Among his pupils was "William 


of Croyes, archbishop of Toledo from 1518 
to January 1621-2, and during that brief 
period Vives’s chief patron. Erasmus, over¬ 
weighted with the arduous task of preparing 
a new edition of the works of St. Augustine, 
now sought the aid of Vives, who consented 
to write a commentary on the * De Civitate 
Dei.' The mere restoration of the text was 
a work of considerable difficulty, and while 
thu3 occupied he was attacked by an illness 
which necessitated his return to Bruges. 
During his stay the city was honoured by a 
visit from Ilenry VIH of England and bis 

uoeu Catherine of Aragon fq. v.l in July 

521, with Moro, just knighteu, in theirtrain. 
The queen had already bestowed a pension on 
her illustrious countryman (Opera, ii. 960), 
who was now presented to tho royal pair. In 
the following September Vives returned to 
Louvain. Writing from thence to Erasmus 
in July 1522, he forwards proofs of the last 
five booksof his commentary on the ‘DeCivi- 
tate,’ together with the dedication to Henry, 
and solicits his friend’s criticisms and cor¬ 
rections (Erasmi Opera, ed.17 03,jEpiet.icxxx, 
vol. iii. p. 720). The dodication was gra¬ 
ciously received by Henry, who in his letter 
of acknowledgment (24 Jan. 1523) refers in 
flattering terms to the services rendered by 
Vives to learning, and promises him his aid 
whenever occasion might ofl’er. The death 
of the cardinal of Croyes in the preceding 
year had already deprived the struggling 
scholar of his chief patron, and he now de¬ 
termined, in response to the royal intimation, 
to push his fortunes in England. In the 
course of 1523 he landed in this country, 
and was received at court with marked 
favour by both king and queen, and also by 
"Wolsey. 

In the meantime the 'De Civitate' had 
appeared at Basel, where it was printed by 
Frobanius; but the praise lavished by the 
editor on Erasmus—the tolerance which led 
him to indulge in the pious hope that even 
heathens, if .virtuous, like Numa, Cato, and 
Camilles, might And admission into heaven 
—and certain other laxities in connection 
with points of doctrine, roused the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the Roman censorship, and 
eventually the work was placed in tho 
‘ Index,’ with the words ‘ donee corrigatur.' 
Frobenius reported that the book had no 
sale; hut Vives, in a letter from Bruges 
dated 10 May 1523, affirms that he is in pos¬ 
session of good evidence to the contrary, and 
that in London alone thirty copies had been 
sold. 

During bis stay in England Vives appears 
to have resided in the first instance at Ox¬ 
ford, where he had already been honoured 
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by the degree of D.O.L., and had. also bean 
made a fellow of Corpus Christ! College, 
Richard Fox’s recently founded * College of 
Bees’ (Collegium Apum), as Erasmus styles 
it when writing to "Vives there. The state¬ 
ments of Harpsfield and others respecting 
his residence at Corpus Ohristi and his 
lectureship there are vague and inaccurate, 
but Dr. Fowler (Hiit. of Corpus Chriati 
College, p. 370, see also pp. 85, 87-9) is of 
opinion that there is no doubt that,' in some 
capacity or other, "Vives lectured at Corpus 
and was at some time an inmate of the 
college.’ On 10 Oct. 1523 he presented his 
supplicat for incorporation (Foster, Alumni 
Ox<m. adnom.) Uis sojourn in this country 
was however twice, at least, broken by a visit 
to Flanders. On 16 June 1524 we find him 
writing to Erasmus fromBrugea, and explain¬ 
ing that he had temporarily left England in 
order to get married. His marriage took place 
on 26 May 1524 to a lady who belonged to a 
family to which he was already related, Mar¬ 
garet Valdaura, daughter of a Spanish mer¬ 
chant resident in Bruges. The marriage was 
a happy one, and of the lady herself he speaks 
in terms of highest praise for her many 
virtues. On this occasion ha published one 
of his best known works, the ‘ Introductio 
ad Sapientiam.’ His second visit was in 
1627, when the divorce of his royal mistress 
was impending. Henry consented to his 
leaving England only on condition that he 
returned 1 after the hunting season,’ which 
Vives explains to have meant Michaelmas 
("Wood, Letters of Royal Larlies, ii. 202). 
He warmly sympathised with Catherine 
in the unjust treatment under which she 
laboured, and not only wrota in hor de¬ 
fence, hut was one of the three coun¬ 
sellors of foreign extraction whom Ilonry 
permitted her to consult (Bee web, Reign of 
Henry Till, ii. 303). He eventually paid 
the penalty of his boldness by a six weeks’ 
imprisonment, and on his release was for¬ 
bidden to appear again at court (Majar, 
Vita, p. 90). On his liberation he declined 
the perilous honour of appearing as one of 
Catherine’s defenders in the court of the 
Roman legate, and the queen, highly dis¬ 
pleased, withdrew his pension. He retired 
to Bruges, where his wife appears to have 
been resident, and there resumed his occupa¬ 
tion as a teacher and the studies in which 
he especially delighted. For the noxt three 
years (1628 to 1531) his means were ex¬ 
tremely narrow, and he suffered severely 
from the gout. It was, however, the period 
in which his best literary work was given 
to the world. Iu 1529 he dedicated to 
Charles V his 'He Concordia et Biscordia 


in Humano Genere,. a work breathing the 
spirit of a highly enlightened philanthropy, 
forgetful of its own misfortunes and neglect. 
This was followed in 1531 by the three 
treatises on which the reputation of Vives 
as a thinker and philosopher mainly rests, 
and which, in tho opinion of Dr. Hermann 
Schiller (Lehrbuch d. Gesoh. d. Pitdagogik, 
p. 116), transmitted to succeeding generations 
more novel and original views on the subject 
of education than did all the scholars and 
humanists who represented the some move¬ 
ment among protestonts. Those are the 
' De Corruptis Artibus,’ the ‘ De Tradendis 
Disciplinis, and the 1 De Artibus.’ The com¬ 
plete work was dedicated to King John in 
of Portugal, who acknowledged the compli¬ 
ment with a munificonce as princely as it 
was timely. 

In 1536 we find Vives again in Paris, 
whither he had gone in response to an in¬ 
vitation to deliver a course of lectures bofore 
the university. In the following year he 
was at Breda in the train of tho Princess 
Mencia de Mendoza, and here he composed 
a commentary on tlio ‘Bucolics’ of Virgil. 
His last days, passed at Bruges, were de¬ 
voted to the composition of liis treatise ‘De 
Veritate Fidei Christian®.’ He had scarcely 
completed it when he was carriod off by 
fever (6 May 1540) at the age of forty-eight. 
Ho was buried in tho church of St. Donatian, 
the patron saint of Bruges, and twelve years 
later his widow was laid by his side. A 
monument to tho pair was erected by hor 
surviving sister Maria and hor husband. 

Vives was the author of a number of 
works on devotional subjects, thoology, 
grammar, philology, rhetoric, pliilosophy, 
law, politics, and hibtory. A full classified 
list is givon in Majan’s edition, which is ths 
host. It was published, with an olaborate 
life of the author, at Valoneo, 1782-90, in 
8_vols. 4to, and is entitled ‘Johannis Liulo- 
vici Valontini Opera Omnia, distribute et 
ordinata in Argumentorum Classes praccipuas 
a Gregorio Majansio, Gondr. Valent.’ I 11 his 
critical labours the editor is largely indebted 
to the earlier edition by Nicholas Kpiscopius, 
in 2 vols. fol. Basel, 1565. The lator edition 
is, however, far from oomplete, and does not 
contain the commentary 011 the ‘De Civitato 
Dei,’ of which the host edition was printed 
in two vols. Frankfort, 1661. For an account 
of the bibliography of Vives’s writings the 
‘Mdmoirs sur la vie et les dcrits do .Tean- 
Louis Vives’ by A. J. Nameche, in vol. xv. 
of *M6moires couronnfis par l’Acaddmie 
royale des Sciencos et Bollos-LeUres de 
Bruxelles/ 1841, may be consulted. 

Vives’s works havs been translated from 
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the original Latin into French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. The following trans¬ 
lations appeared in English: 1. ‘An Intro¬ 
duction to Wysdome . ..,’ translated by Sir 
Richard Morison [q. v.], London, 1540, 8vo; 
other editions 1540 f and 1644. 2. ‘Avery 
lrutefull and pleasant boko, called the in- 
structio of a christen womffi ..translated 
by R. Hyrd/London,1640,4to; other editions 
1640? 1641, 1557, and 1692. 8. ‘AShort 
Summary of Aristotle’s Philosophy by 
J. L. V.' London, 1640 (P), 4to. 4. ‘ The office 
and duotie of an husband ...,’ translated by 
Thomas Paynell [q.v.], London, 1660 (P), Svo. 
6. ‘ St. Augustine of the Oitie of God; with 
the learned comments of J. L. V.’ London, 
1610, fol.; another edition, 1620. 6. ‘ Tudor 
School Boy Life,' London, 1908, a translation 
by FoslerWatson of Vives’s ‘Linguae Latinae 
Exercitatio ’ (1639). 

[‘ Vita ’ by Megan, prefixed to his edition of 
Vives; Letters of Erasmus; Tapia, Historiu. da 
la Ciyilizaciou Espanola, iii. 203 ; Bomer'a Dia 
Llteinischen SchulorgPbprdeho dor Humanisten, 
1809; Paster "Watson's Tudor School Boy Life, 
1008.] J.B.M. 

VIVIAN, Sir HENRY HUSSEY, 
first Baron Swansea (1821-1894), horn at 
Singleton on 6 July 1821, was eldest son of 
John Henry Vivian of Singleton, Glamorgan¬ 
shire, a merchant engaged in copper smelting, 
who was M.P. for Swansea from 1832 till his 
death in 1866, by his wife Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Jones of the Priory, Roi- 
gate. Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, first boron 
Vivian Tq. v.l, was his uncle. lie was elected 
to Eton in 1836, and from 1838 to 1840 
studied metallurgy in Germany and France. 
In 1840 he entered Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1842 he undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the Liverpool branch of the firm of 
Vivian & Sons, of which he became a partner. 
In 1846 he removed to Swansea, where he 
managed the Hafod smelting works under his 
father. Uponhisfather's death in 1856 he took 
control of tho works, and greatly developed 
them. When he succeedod to the manage¬ 
ment the main work was tho smelting of 
copper. Vivian applied tho stores of metal¬ 
lurgical knowledge he had acquired on the 
continent, and obtained numerous by-pro¬ 
ducts from the mineral. Undor his influ¬ 
ence Swansea became ‘ the metallurgical 
centre of the world.’ Soon after becoming 
a partner ha introduced tho manufacture of 
spelter or zinc, for which he took out a 
patent (No. 9591) on 14 Jan. 1843. In 1850 
he introduced the extraction of gold by Platt- 
ner’s process, and in 1855 commenced the 
production of nickel and cohalt, in connec¬ 
tion with which he had taken out a patent 


(No. 18800) on 4 Nov. 1851. On 23 June 
1866 he obtained a patent (No. 1473) for 
extracting gold and silver from ores employed 
in the manufacture of copper, and on 16 April 
1869 another (No. 062) for smelting copper. 
In 1864 he began to obtain sulphuric acid 
from copper smoke, and in 1871 erected 
works at White Rook, near Swansea, to 
treat poor silver-lead ores. On 12 Feb. 1883 
the business was registered as a limited 
liability company under the style of H. II. 
Vivian & Company, Limited. Vivian was 
ohairman, and to the last almost solely con¬ 
trolled the enormous business. The company 
was reconstructed in 1897. 

A man of remarkable energy and business 
capacity, Vivian threw himself with ardour 
into the administration of the business of 
the county. He was the first chairman of 
the Glamor gan county council from 1880 till 
hia death. He long occupied a commanding 
position in South Wales. After the co<3 
strike in South Wales in 1889, he originated 
the celebrated sliding scale that has since 
formed an important basis for settling disputes 
between masters and men. He played an 
aotivepart in extending the harbour resources 
of Swansoa, and he was one of the chief pro¬ 
moters of the Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
railway, by means of which ooal was brought 
direct from the great Rhondda Valley and 
shipped at Swansea. 

As a liberal he long sat in parliament. 
He was M.P. for Truro from 1852 to 1867, 
in which y oar ho was elected for Glamorgan¬ 
shire, and he was again returned at every 
successive election until 1886. He was 
raised to the dignity of a baronet on 13 May 
1882, on Gladstone’s recommendation. In 
consequence of tbo changes made by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act of 1886, he was 
chosen the member for Swansea district with¬ 
out opposition in November of that year. 
He was again elected in 1880 and 1892, but 
on 9 Juno 1893 was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Swansea. Although a staunch 
momber of the church of England, Swansea 
throughout his career voted in favour of dis¬ 
establishment in Wales. A devoted admirer 
of Gladstone’s policy, ho followed his leader 
with unquestioning fidelity, and sided with 
him in favour of home rule. Throughout hie 
long parliamentary career ho was a frequent 
speaker in tho House of Commons. 

Swansea was a fellow of the Geological 
Society, and was author of ‘ Notes of a Tour 
in America,’ 1878. He died suddenly at his 
seat at Singleton on 28 Nov. 1894, and was 
buried on 3 Doc. in Sketty churchyard. His 
statue was erected at Swanson in 1886. 

Swansea was married threo times: first, 
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on 15 April 1847, to Jessie Dalrymple, 
daughter of Ambrose Goddard, M.P., _of ihe 
Laws, Swindon, 'Wiltshire. She died on 
28 Feb. following, leaving one son, Ernest 
Ambrose, his successor in the title. He 
married, secondly, on 14 July 1853, Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Montague John 
Cholmeley, seeond bart., M.P., which lady 
died on 26 Jan. 1808, leaving ono son. On 
10 Nov. 1870 he married, thirdly, Avoru, 
daughter of Captain Richard Beaumont., 
E.N., and granddaughter of Godfrey, third 
lord Macdonald, by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters. 

[Cardiff Times, 1 and 8 Dec. 1894; Biograph, 
1882, l. 85-9; Foster's Peerage; Official Re¬ 
turns; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion ; Wil¬ 
liams’s Parliamentary History of Wales.] 

W. R. W. 

VIVIAN, Sib HUSSEY ORESPIGNY, 
third Baron Vivian (1834-1893), diploma¬ 
tist, bom on 19 June 1834, was eldest son 
of Sir Charles Crespigny Vivian,second baron 
Vivian, by his first wife, Arabella (d. 1837), 
daughter of John Middleton Scott of Bally- 
gannon, co. Wicklow. 

The father, Sis Chasms Okcspi&nt Vi¬ 
vian, second Babon (1808-1886), son of Sir 
Richard Hussey Vivian, first baron Vivian 
[q. v.], was bom at Truro on 24 Dec. 1808, 
and educated at Eton. He became cornet in 
the 7th light dragoons 1826, lieutenant 1828, 
captain 1829,m.aior in the army 12 Aug. 1834, 
when he retired. He represented Bodmin 
from 1836 to 1842, when he succeeded to the 
title. He was appointed special deputy- 
warden of the Stannaries in 1862 and lord- 
lieutenant of Cornwall in 1866, resigning 
the latter office in 1877. He died at Vent- 
nor on 24 April 1886, leaving six sons and 
three daughters by his two wives. A por¬ 
trait of Lord Vivian, by * Spy,' with a kindly 
notice, appeared in ‘Vanity Fair,’19 Aug. 
1876 (cf. Spectator, 26 April 1879). 

Educated at Eton, the eldest son was ap- 
ointed a clerk in the foreign office on 
8 Nov. 1851. He was attached to several 
importantspeoial missions, accompanying the 
Earl of Clarendon to Paris in 1866, and the 
Earl of Breadalbane to Berlin in 1861. In 
1864 he was sent to Athens with the draft 
treaty for the annexation of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, He became senior clerk 
in the foreign office on 3 July 1869. In 
1873 he was appointed acting agent and 
consul-general at Alexandria, and was trans¬ 
ferred to Bucharest the following year. lie 
was again appointed to Egypt in 1876; while 
there he was made O.B. 

He was appointed resident minister to the 
Swiss confederation in 1879, and two years 


afterwards was raised to the rank of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Denmark. He was sent to Brussels with 
the same rank in 1884; while there he wag 
made K.O.M.G. Ho succeeded to his father’s 
title on 24 April 1880. lie was appointed 
British plenipotentiary to the slave-trade 
conference held at Brussels in 1889, and for 
his services was mado G.O.M.G. Ho was 
appointed ambassador in Rome on 1 Jan. 
1892, where he remained until liis death on 
21 Oct. 1893. At his funeral on the 26th the 
Prince of Naples followed on foot with Lord 
Vivian’s son. 

Vivian, who was a conscientious but not 
a brilliant diplomatist, was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society in 1872. 
ne married, on 8 June 1876, Louisa Alice, 
daughter of Robert Gordon Duff of Ryde, 
and had issue Sir George Crespigny Bra- 
bazon Vivian, the present boron, and three 
daughters. 

[Hertslet’s Foreign Office List; Baily's Maga¬ 
zine ; Times; Daily Telograph; J. L. Vivian’s 
Pedigree of the Family of Vivian of Cornwnll, 
p. 13; Boaso and Oourtnoy's Bibl. Cornub.] 

E. L. R. 

VIVIAN, Sir RICHARD nUSSEY, 
first Babon Vivian (1776-1842), lieutenant- 
general, colonel of the let royal dragoons, 
eldest son of John Vivian of Truro, vice- 
warden of the Stannaries, by Betsy, only 
daughter and coheir of Richard Crunch, vicar 
of St. Clements, near Truro, was horn in that 
cityon 28 July 1776. He received the name 
of Husseyfrom his grandmother, a sister of 
Richard HuBsey of Okeliampton, attorney- 

f sneral and member of parliament for St, 
iichael’s. Aftor education at Truro gram¬ 
mar school under Dr. Oardew, at Lostwithiol, 
at Harrow, and at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he kept only two terms, Vivian went 
in 1791 to France to learn the langungo. 
In 1793 he was articled to Jonathan Elford, 
a solicitor at Devonport, hut, preferring a 
military career, an ensign’s commission in 
the 20th foot was procured for him on 
31 July 1793. He did not join the regi¬ 
ment, and on 20 Oct. was promoted to do 
lieutenant in an independent company of 
foot, whence on the 80th of the same month 
he exchanged into the 64th foot. 

Vivian was promoted to be captain in 
the 28th foot on 7 May 1794, and joined 
Lord Moira’s reinforcements for the Duke 
of York’s army in Flanders, disembarking at 
Ostend in June. He took part in the opera¬ 
tions which ended in the withdrawal of the 
Duke of York to Antwerp and the concen¬ 
tration at the end of July of his whole force 
at Breda for the defence of Holland, He was 
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in hot fighting at Nimeguen at the end of 
October, and after its evacuation and the 
return of the Duke of York to England, 
he was in the affair at Thiel under General 
Dundae in December, and at Geldermalsen 
under Lord Cathcart in extremely severe 
-weather early in January 1795, when his 
regiment greatly distinguished itself. 

Vivian returned to England in June 1796, 
and was stationed at Gosport. lie embarked 
with hie regiment in the autumn in the expe¬ 
dition under Sir Balph Abercromby [q. v.], 
but after some weeks at sea his transport was 
driven back by the weather, and in August 
1796 he accompanied his regiment to Gi¬ 
braltar. In August 1798 he exchanged into 
the 7th light dragoons, and with that regi¬ 
ment took part in the expedition to the 
Holder, sailing from Deal on 13 Aug. 1799 
with tho first division of the British nrmy 
under Sir Balph Abercromby. He was pre¬ 
sent at the battles of Bergen on 19 Sept, 
and 2 Oct., and at the battle of Alkmaar 
on 6 Oct. In December he returned to Eng¬ 
land with his regiment. On 9 March 1800 
he was promoted major, and on 20 Sept. 1801 
lieutenant-colonel in the 25th light dragoons, 
but never joined, and on 1 Dec. exchanged 
back into the 7th light dragoons. 

In October 1808 Vivian eailed in com¬ 
mand of the 7th light dragoons for Spain, 
and, disembarking at Coruna in the following 
month, joined the army under Sir David 
Baird [q. v.] On 6 Dec. he marched with 
the rest of the cavalry under Lord Paget 
from Aetorga and joined Sir J. Moore on the 
10th at Toro. In the retreat to Coruna 
Vivian was frequently engaged, as liis regi¬ 
ment formed the rearguard from Astorga to 
Coruna. On one occasion during the retreat 
Vivian, accompanied by only one non-com¬ 
missioned officer, collected some six huudrod 

a levs of infantry which had been at- 
by a body of French cavalry, formed 
them up, and beat off the enemy, for which 
he received the thanks of Paget and of Sir 
John Moore, who witnessed hie success. 
After the battle of Coruna (16 Jan, 1809) 
Vivian embarked with tho army for Eng¬ 
land. For his services in this campaign he 
was awarded the gold medal for the actions 
of Sahagun and Benavente. 

Haying recruited its losses in the Corufia 
campaign, Vivian's regiment was sent to Ire¬ 
land in 1810, and remained there until the 
spring of 1813, when he returned with it to 
England. On 20 Feb. 1812 he was promoted 
to be colonel in the army on appointment as 
aide-de-camp to the prince regent. He was 
shortly after appointed equerry to the prince. 
In August 1813 he sailed with his regiment 


for Spain, landing towards the end of the 
month at Bilbao, In September he joined 
Lord Edward Somerset's brigade at Olite. 
He was present at the battle of the Nivelle 
on 10 Nov., and was soon after madeacolonel 
on the staff to command a cavalry brigade 
(consisting of the 10th and 14th light dra¬ 
goons) of Hill’s division, which was posted 
between TJsterits and Combo on thB river 
Nive. He was in command of Hill's cavalry 
at the passage of the Nive on 9 Dec. and 
in the fighting that took place on the suc¬ 
ceeding days, and in the battle of St. Pierre 
on the 18th. 

On 1 Jan. 1814 Vivian was transferred to 
the command of the cavalry brigade of Gene¬ 
ral Alten’s division (consisting of the 18th 
light dragoons and the German hussars) at 
Ilasparren. He advanced with the army in 
the middle of February, attacked the enemy 
at the Gave de Pau on the 23rd, and took 
port in the battle of Orlhez on 27 Feb., where 
his brigade was with the 4th and 7th divi¬ 
sions on the height of St. Boos. Hie con¬ 
duct in this battle gained the approbation of 
Sir William CarrBereaford (afterwards Vis¬ 
count Beresford) [q. vj, and he was awarded 
a clasp to his gold Peninsula medal. On 
12 March he entered Bordeaux, and soon 
after joined Wellington in his advance on 
Toulouse. On 8 April he made, says Wel¬ 
lington in his despatch, ‘ a most gallant 
attack upon a superior body of the enemy’s 
cavalry at Crois d'Orade, and took about 
one hundred prisoners, gave ns possession of 
an important bridge over tlie Ere, by which 
it was necessary to pass to attack the enemy’s 
position. Colonel Vivian was unfortunately 
wounded upon this occasion, and I am afraid 
I shall lose his services for some time,' On 
the following day the officers of the 18th 
light dragoons sent a letter to Vivian con¬ 
doling with him on his wound, and request¬ 
ing him to aocept a sword of honour as a 
memorial of him leading them to victory. 
The sword was presented a few months later 
on the return 01 the regiment to England. 
Vivian's severe wound prevented him taking 
any further part in the campaign and he 
returned to England in June, having been 
promoted to he major-general on the 4th of 
that month. 

In January 1815 Vivian was made a 
knight commander of the order of the Bath, 
military division. His promotion severed his 
oonneotion with the 7 th hussars, and the 
officers presented him with a valuable piece 
of plate. He was shortly after appointed to 
the command of the Sussex military district, 
with his headquarters at Brighton. 

On 16 April 1815 Vivian embarked to 
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take command of a cavalry brigade (consist¬ 
ing of the 7th, 10th, and 18th light dragoons) 
under Lord Uxbridge in the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s army assembling in Belgium. He 
arrived on 3 May at Ninove, where hia 
brigade was assembled. Towards the end 
of Mav the 7th hussars were transferred 
from Vivian’s to Sir 0. Grant’s brigade and 
replaced by the 12th hussars of the kings 
German legion. On 13 June Vivian, having 
personally ascertained that the French were 
concentrating, reported it to headquarters. 
On the 15th Tie was present at the Duchess 
of R ichmond ’s ball at Brussels, which he 
left to inarch on Enghien and thence to 
Quatre Bras, where he arrived after a forty- 
mile march over bad roads just too late to 
assist in defeating the French attack. On 
the 17th Vivian’s brigade assisted to cover 
on the left the British retreat to Waterloo, 
encountering a tremendous storm of rain, 
which, however, relieved them of some 
pressure from the enemy. Having bivouacked 
in the vicinity of the forest of Soignies on 
the night ol' the 17th, his brigade was drawn 
up on the morning of the 18th in rear of the 
Wavre road. It suffered little until towards 
the close of the last attack, as the ground 
on the left did not admit of the cavalry 
advancing. 

About six o’clock in the evening, ascer¬ 
taining that the cavalry in the centre had 
suffered severely, Vivian took upon himself 
to move his brigade from the left to the 
right centre of the British line, arriving 
most opportunely as Bonaparte was malting 
his last and most desperate efforts. Wheel¬ 
ing his brigade into line close in rear of the 
infantry, Vivian was ready to charge directly 
they had retreated through his intervals. 
Lord Edward Somerset, with the remnant 
of the two heavy cavalry brigades (some 
two hundred out of two thousand), retired 
through Vivian’s brigade, which was then 
for about half an hour exposed to a hot fire 
of shot, shell, and musketry, The presence, 
however, of Vivian’s brigade, which was 
shortly after followed by the brigade of Sir 
John Ormsby Vandeleur [q. v.], inspired 
the infantry with fresh confidence. On the 
repulse of Bonaparte’s two huge columns 
of attack by the fire of the allies, Vivian led 
his brigade to attack the French reserves 
posted dose to La Belle Alliance. Charging 
with the 10th light dragoons (the 18th being 
in support and the king's German legion in 
reserve), as soon asthe 10th were well mixed 
up with the enemy and the French making 
on, he galloped to the 18th. JSn route he 
was attacked by a cuiraesier, but, giving 
him a thrust in the neck with his left baud 


(his right hand was in a sling from his 
Peninsula wound), his little German orderly 
out the fellow oft’ his horse, With the 18th 
light dragoons he charged the second body 
of cuirassiers and chasseurs, not only defeat¬ 
ing them, but taking fourteen guns which 
had been firing at them during the move¬ 
ment. ne then directed the 10th to charge 
an infantry square, which was gallantly 
carried out, the French cut down in their 
ranks, and Count Lobau, who commanded 
an army corps, taken prisoner. The last shot 
having been fired, the pursuit lasted as long 
as it was possible to see, and Vivian 
bivouacked for the night at Hilaincourt. 

On 19 June Vivian moved near Welling¬ 
ton’s headquarters, and his brigade formed 
the advanced guard in tlio march to Paris. 
On the 26th, near Nesles, a reconnoitring 
party of the J Oth hussars captured General 
Lauriston, aide-de-camp to Napoleon. On 
2 July Vivian reached Bourget. On the 
8th he went into Paris to see the lung 
enter, and on the 10th proceeded on leave of 
absence to England. For his services at 
Waterloo Vivian, who was mentioned in des¬ 
patches, received the thanks of both houses 
of parliament, knighthood of the royal Hano¬ 
verian order, of the Austrian order of Maria 
Theresa, and of the ltussian order of St. 
Vladimir. During the occupation of France 
he was with his brigade m Picardy. He 
returned to England with the army in 1818, 
and was for a short time unemployed. On 
the disbandment of the 18th hussars on 
10 Sept. 1821, the soldiers of the regiment 
presented him with a silver trumpet and 
banner purchased with part of the prize- 
money due to them for horses of the enemy 
captured by the brigade at Waterloo. This 
trumpet was presented by the second Lord 
Vivian to the new regiment of 18th hussars 
on 10 Sept. 1880. 

In 1819 Vivian was aeuttoNewcnstle-on- 
Tyna on account of disturbances which had 
occurred there, and thence to Glasgow, where 
serious riots were apprehended. In 1820 he 
was elected a member of parliament for 
Truro, and continued to represent it until 
1825. From 1825 until 20 July 1830 he 
held the appointment of inspector-general 
of cavalry. On 22 June 1827 ho was pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant-general, and on the 
following day received the colonelcy of the 
12th or Prince of Wales’s royal lancers. 
From 1820 until 1831 he represented Wind¬ 
sor in parliament. During the timo Vivian 
sat in the House of Commons he was a 
frequent speaker, especially on military sub¬ 
jects. In 1828 he was created a baronet. 
On 1 July 1831 lie was appointed commanded 
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of the forces in Ireland, whereupon he retired 
from parliament, and was given the grand 
cross of the Hanoverian order. From 1830 
to 1837 he was groom of the bedchamber to 
■William IV. In 1835 he was offered the 
post of secretary at w, but declined it. On 
4 May 1836 he succeeded General Sir George 
•Murray [q. v,] as master-general of the ord¬ 
nance, and was made an English privy coun¬ 
cillor ; he was already a member of the 
Irish privy council. 

On 29 Jan. 1837 he was transferred from 
the colonelcy of tha 12lh lancers to that of 
the 1st royal dragoons, and on 30 May was 
given the grand cross of the order of the 
Bath (military division). In this year he 
was returned to parliament as member for 
East Cornwall, and continued to represent it 
until 1841, when he was created, a peer as 
Baron Vivian, and took his seat in tha upper 
house. He died suddenly at Baden- Baden 
on 20 Aug. 1842. Ho was buried in the 
family vault in St. Mary’s, Truro. A ceno¬ 
taph of white marble to the memory of 
Lord Vivian was erected in t.lie church. 

Vivian was twice married: first, on 14,Sept. 
1804, to Eliza (d. 1831), daughter of Philip 
Champion de Cre9pigny of Aldebnrgh. Suf¬ 
folk; and, secondly, on 10 Oct. 1833, to 
Letitia, third daughter of the Rev. James 
Agnew Webster of Ashford, co. Longford. 
By his first wife he had issue, besides daugh¬ 
ters, two sons: Charles Crespigny [see under 
VxvxAN'.SxBHTJSsKyCftEspiGNr.tUirdBAnoir 
VlVIAWj; John Crunch Walker (d. 1870), 
captain 11th liusaara, M.P. for Truro, and 
permanent, under-secretary of Mate for war; 
and an unmarriod daughter. By his second 
wife, who survived him, he left a daughter, 
Lalagfi Letitia Caroline (1834-1876), who 
married Henry llvde Nugent Banks, rou of 
the Right ITon. George Banks of Kingston 
Hall, Dorset. Lord Vivian also left a natu¬ 
ral son, Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian 
[q. v.] 

Vivian’s portrait was painted full-length 
in uniform with his horse by Shoe, and en¬ 
graved in mezzotint by Meyor. The portrait 
of his second wife with her daughter was 
painted by Corbaux and engraved by Ed¬ 
wards. 


[War Office Records; Despatches; Siborno's 
History of the Waterloo Campaign; Napier's 
Peninsular War; Moore’s Narrative of the 
Campaign in Spain, 1808-9; Smith's Wars in 
the Low Countrios; Autobiographical Memoir, 
dated Royal Hospital, Dublin, 9 March 1832, 
published in letters of Sir Walter Scott ad¬ 
dressed to the Rev. R. Polwhole, &c., London, 
8vo, 1832, pp. 69-79 (Polwhele wrote a poetical 
tribute to Vivian with 'which Sir Walter Scott 


expressed himself delighted); Memoir by the 
Hon. Claude Vivian, 8vo, London, 1897; Gent. 
Mag. 1842; United Service Journal, 1847; 
Vivian Family of Cornwall, pedigree, p. 13.1 
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VIVIAN, Sib ROBERT JOHN 
HUSSEY (1802-1887), general Madras 
infantry, natural son of Sir Richard Hussey 
Vivian, first lord Vivian [q. v.], was born in 
1802. JELe was brought up as oneof thefamily, 
was educated at Burney’s school at Gosport, 
entered the East India Company’s army as 
ensign on 12 June 1819, and the following 
day was promoted to be lieutenant in the 
10th native infantry. He arrived at Madras 
on 8 July 1819, returned home on furlough 
in January 1821, and on landing again in 
India on 16 June 1822 joined his regiment 
at Bolgaon. He was appointed adjutant of 
the second battalion on 14 March 1823, and 
in the following year was posted to the 
18th Madras native infantry for service in 
Burma under Sir Archibald Campbell [q. v.] 
Vivian took part in the capture and occu¬ 
pation of Rangoon in May 1824, was made 
adjutant of the battalion on 4 June, and was 
engaged in the assaults of Yelgeo uud Ju- 
zong, in the attack and capture on 10 June 
of Kamandin, in the repulse of the attack 
on the lines in front of Rangoon on 1 July, 
and in the subsequent fighting. lie was 
also in the affairs of the Panglang river, 
the attack and capture of stockades at 
Thantabain, tha general engagement with 
Bandoola, the Burmese general, in front of 
Rangoon on 1 Dec., when he was slightly 
wounded, the actions of 6 and 8 Dec., 
and the attack on the enemy’s fortified 
camp at Kolcien on 16 Dec. In 1826 he 
marched with the army to Prome, was 
promoted to be captain on 1 Aug., took part 
in the assault and capture on 1 Dec. of nim¬ 
bi Ice, and in the affair near Prome on the 
following day, and at Patanagoli on the 
24th. He was at the storm of Malown on 


19 Jan. 1820, and at the battle of Pagham- 
Mew on 9 Feb. For his services he received 
the medal and clasp. On the conclusion of 
the wax he resigned the adjutancy, and went 
home on leave of absence. 

When Vivian returned to India in July 
1827 he wur appointed to the staff as assis¬ 
tant adjutant-general of the Nagpur sub¬ 
sidiary force, and in May 1830 was trans¬ 
ferred in a similar capacity to the light field 
division of the Haidarabad subsidiary force 
at Jalnah, After nearly four years’ furlough 
at home he resumed this appointment m 
India until his promotion to a majority on 
9 Dec. 1836. On 18 Jan. 1837 he took over 
tho command at Madras of a battalion of 
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the 10th Madras native infantry, and shortly 
after accompanied it to Belgaon. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1841 he was entrusted with the re¬ 
duction of Fort Napani, which he captured 
on the 22nd, and received the thanks of Sir 
It. Dick, commandor-in-chief (general orders 
dated 19 March 1841), for the judicious 
arrangements which he had made and the 
zeal and gallantly with which they were 
carried into effect. He also received the 
thanks of the governor in council at Bombay, 
dated 8 March 1841. 

On 15 Oct. 1841 Vivian was promoted to 
be lieutenant-colonel, and on 6 Jan. 1848 
was removed to tho 1st Madras European 
regiment, afterwards the royal Dublin fusi¬ 
liers. From 1844 to 1847 he was again at 
home on furlough, and on his return to 
India, having the reputation of a smart 
commanding officer, was posted to the com¬ 
mand of several native infantry regiments in 
succession. On 14 Aug. 1849 he was ap- 

lle was promoted to be brevet colonel on 
16 Sept. 1861, and on his resignation of the 
post of adjutant-general in August 1853, ha 
was complimented in general orders for his 
services by the commander-in-chief, Madras 
(29 Aug. 1863). 

Vivian returned to England in January 
1864, and on 28 Nov. was promoted to be 
major-general. In 1866 be became a director 
of the East India Company. On 25 May of 
that year he was appointed to command the 
Turkish contingent in the Crimea, with the 
local rank of lieutenant-general He or¬ 
ganised this force of twenty thousand men, 
and with it during the winter of 1866-0 
occupied the position of Kartell. For his 
Crimean services Vivian received tho thanks 
of the government, the first doss of the 
Turkish order of the Medjidie, and the 
Turkish war medal. 

On 22 Jan. 1867 Vivian was made a knight 
commander of the order of the Bath (mili¬ 
tary division), and on 21 Sept. 1858 was 
appointed by the crown a member of the 
newly constituted council of Lidia. On 
30 Sept. 1802 he was given the colonelcy of 
the royal Dublin fusiliers, was promoted to 
be lieutenant-general on 24 Oct, 1862, and 

f eneral on 22 Nov. 1870. Ho was made o 
night grand cross of the Bath (military 
division) on 20 May 1871. He was a deputy- 
lieutenant for the city of London, He re¬ 
tired from the service on a pension in 1877. 
He died on 3 May 1887 at his residence at 
Brighton, Sussex. Vivian married, in 1846, 
Emma, widow of Captain Gordon of the 
Madras army. She died only four days be¬ 
fore him. 


[Iudia Office Itocords; Despatches; War 
Office Eecords; Timos, 28 Feb. 1865 and 6 May 
1887; Histories of Burmese War, 1824-6, and 
of the Crimean War, 1854-8; Debrott’s Knight, 
ago; Vibart’s Addiscombe, its Heroes and Men 
of Note; private sources.] It,, H, V. 

VIZETELLY, HENRY (1820-1894), 
pioneer of the illustrated press, the son and 
grandson of printers and members of the 
Stationers’ Company, was born in the parish 
of St, Botolph, London, on 30 July 1820. 
Prior to the French war tho family (which 
had migrated from Italy at the close of the 
seventeenth century, with a reputation for 
supplying the plate-glass for the ‘glass 
coaches’ then coming into fashion) had spelt 
the name Vizzetelli. Henry’s father, James 
Henry Vizeteily, who for a time had carried 
on business at 78 Fleet Streot, whence he 
issued well-known annuals, such as ‘ Cruik- 
shank's Comic Almanack’ and tho ‘Boy’s 
Own Book,’ died in 1838; Vizetelly’s mother 
was Mary Anne (Vaughan). After educa¬ 
tion at Clapham, and at ChislohurBt under 
Wyburn, he was apprenticed as a wood- 
engraver to George YVnliam Bonnar [q.v,], a 
mediocre artist, upon whoso death in 1836 
he passed under John Orrin Smith [q. v.], 
and made rapid progress in his art. Among 
his early efforts with the graver he rocords 
some work upon the Etching Club’s illus¬ 
trations of Thomson’s ' Seasons,’ and a fancy 
portrait of 'Old Parr’ (with tho legend, 

1 From a Picture by Sir Pet or Paul Reubens ’) 
for the proprietors of ‘Parr’s Life Pills.' 
From the profits realised by the sale of these 
pills, Herbert Ingram started the ‘Illus¬ 
trated London News,’ for which Vizetolly's 
firm executed a number of engravings, ‘very 
few of which were derived from authentic 
sources.’ Tho success of the venture was so 
great that in 1843 Henry Vizeteily, in con- 
j unction with his elder bro thor, J ames Thomas 
(1817-1897), and Andrew Spottiswoode, 
started in rivalry tho ‘ Pictorial Times; ’ the 
staff included Douglas Jorrold, Mark Lemon, 
Gilbert i\ Beckett, and Thackeray, who re- 
viowed ‘ Coningsby' for the new venture, 
besides other miscellaneous writing at thirty 
shillings a column. The paper ran success¬ 
fully for several years. Vizetelly’R experience 
as a practical engraver was of tho greatest 
possible service to all these pioneer ventures. 
His best work as a wood-engraver was done 
about 1860, when bo executed some beauti¬ 
ful landscape vignottos, after Birket Foster, 
for an edition of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline/ 
In1862Vizeteily, who sought from an early 
date to combine publiBliingwilh printing and 
journalism, issued a half-crown reprint of 
‘ XJncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which fell flat at first, 
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but when reduced to a shilling had an 
enormous sale. In 1856, when the repeal 
of the newspaper stamp became imminent, 
Vizetelly, in conjunction with Bogue, pro¬ 
jected a new twopenny paper, 1 The Illus¬ 
trated Times,' the staff of which included 
Sala, Yates, Augustus Mayhew, and Mr. 
Greenwood, and among its artists, Hablot 
Browne, Birket Foster, and Gustave Dorfi, 
Its success wa3 well assured, though not 
brilliant, when Vizetelly sold his share in it 
in 1869 for upwards of 4,000/. to Ingram. 
Early in 1868 he had started a cheap popular 
serial called ‘The"Welcome Guest,’ wnich he 
Sold about the same time. He now took 
service under Ingram, and in 1866, the 
< Illustrated Times ’ having boen suppressed 
in the interests of its rival, he became Paris 
correspondent of the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’at a salary of 800/. a year. 

The next seven years were spent mainly in 
Paris and the neighbourhood. Vizetelly re¬ 
mained in the city throughout the siege, of 
which he afterwards gave a diverting and 
animated account in his ‘ Paris in Peril ’ 
(London, 2 vols. 1882; this was written in 
conjunction with his eon Ernest). In the 
meantime he had turned to good account the 
considerable amount of leisure he enjoyed in 
Paris, in his ‘ Story of the Diamond Necklace’ 
(London, 1867; two editions againinl881). 
He next turned to the well-worn subject, 
‘ The Man with the Iron Mask,’ producing 
in 1870 a free translation of the elaborate 
work of Marius Topin ; he gave an un¬ 
qualified support to Topin’s theory, the 
inadmissibility of which was demonstrated 
three years later by Jung. A regular fre¬ 
quenter of the convivial gatherings in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, which 
Sala celebrates in his 'Life and Adven¬ 
tures,’ Vizetelly became a considerable au¬ 
thority on wines, and in 1873 he served as a 
wine juror at the Vienna exhibition. lie 
acted in a similar capacity at Paris in 1878. 
In the interval he produced a brief manual 
on the subject, entitled ‘ The "Wines of the 
"World’ (London, 1876, 8vo). This slight 
sketch was followed by three able mono¬ 
graphs, ‘Facts about Slierry ’ (1876), 1 Facts 
about Champagne’ (1879), and ‘Facts about 
Port and Madeira ’ (1880), each containing 
a great deal of new and practical informa¬ 
tion. In 1872 be visited Berlin for the 
‘Illustrated London News,’ and, from in¬ 
formation gleaned upon this and subsequent 
visits, produced ‘ Berlin under the New 
Empire’ (London, 1879, 2 vols. 8vo), a 
good example of the author’s journalistic 
flair, containing much information, and 
well seasoned with pungent extracts from 
vox., xx, 


periodical literature. Not the least valuable 
of bis literary enterprises was the edition of 
Anthony Hamilton’s ‘Memoirs of Gram- 
mont' (London, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo), the notes 
of which embody much curious research. 

In the meantime Vizetelly bad resigned 
bis position as special correspondent ana set 
up as a publisher at 42 Catherine Street, 
Strand, whence be removed in 1887 to 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. He de¬ 
voted bis attention in particular to trans¬ 
lations from Flaubert, Droz, Daudet, Oher- 
buliez, and other French writers, and from 
the Russian of Gogol, Dostoieffelcy, and 
Tolstoi, hut he also published works by his 
friends Sala and Grenville Murray [q. v.], 
by Mr. George Moore and others, and in 
1886 he began publishing in half-crown 
monthly volumes ‘An Unexpurgated Edi¬ 
tion of the Boet Plays of the Old Drama¬ 
tists,’ which, as 1 The Mermaid Series,’ 
achieved a well-earned success. Vizetelly 
also specialised in the sensational stories of 
Gabonau and Du Boisgobey, and in repro¬ 
ductions of the French illustrated books of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
In 1884, stimulated apparently by the stu¬ 
pendous sale of a crude Amerioan translation 
of ‘ Nana,’ he began the issue of the romances 
of M. Zola. Translations of ‘Nona’ and 
‘L’Assommoir’ wore followed in 1886 by 
‘ Germinal’ and ‘PipingHot ’ (‘Pot-Bouille’). 
The demand increasing, translations of seven 
works by tbo same author appeared in 1886, 
of three in 1887, and of two besides' The Soil’ 
(‘ La Terre ’) in 1888. A strong protest was 
raised against the literal transcript of revolt¬ 
ing details. On 31 Oct. 1888 Vizetelly sur¬ 
rendered to bis recognisances to answer for 
an indictment charging him with publish¬ 
ing an obscene libel (' The Soil ’). The 
solicitor-general (Sir Edward Clarke), (Sir) 
Henry Poland, and Mr. Asquith prosecuted 
on behalf of the treasury. The former having 
characterised the work as without a rival for 
‘ bestial obscenity,’ and the jury refusing to 
liston patiently to the recital of twenty-one 
passages selected by the solicitor-general to 
establish the case, Vizetelly, by the advice 
of counsel, pleaded guilty to publication, and 
undertook to withdraw M, Zola’s works from 
circulation, The recorder fined him 100/. 
Tho defendant issued pendente life an eru¬ 
dite selection of ‘Extractsprincipally from 
English Classics, showing that the legal sup¬ 
pression of M. Zola’s novels would logically 
involve the bowdlerising of the greatest 
Works in English Literature ’ (London, Sep¬ 
tember 1888,4to; twelve copies printed; Bnt. 
Mus. P.C.29 a 45). Inspiteof the unmistak¬ 
able warning he had received, Vizetelly de* 
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eided inl889upon a reissue ofM. Zola’s works 

masligktlyalteredform,theworkof expurga¬ 
tion being entrusted to his son, Mr. Ernes 
Alfred "VizeteUy. On 80 May 1889 lie wo.b 

again charged at the Old Bailey with pub¬ 
lishing obscene libels. By the advice ot his 
counsel, Alfred Cock, Q.C., he pleaded guilty, 
and Tras sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment as a first-class misdemeanant, his recog¬ 
nisances of 2001. being at the same time es¬ 
treated. He was already sixty-mne years 
old, and far from being strong, and his con¬ 
finement told severely upon his health, tie 
was fortunately not deterred from publishing 
in 1893 his bright, unguarded, and gaily dis¬ 
cursive ' Glances bacbthrough Seventy Years s 

Autobiographical ondother Reminiscences 
anecdotal records of literary Bohemia m Lon¬ 
don and Paris between 1840 and 1870. In 
1890 he had produced a readable little narra- 
tive of ‘ Count Konigsmark and Tom of Ten 
Thousand ’ [see Thynne, Thomas] for a series 
of eccentric memoirs. Yizetelly died at Hea- 
therlands, Farhham, on 1Jan. 1894, aged 78. 
He was twice married: first, to Elizabeth 
Pollard; and, secondly, in 1801, to Annie 
Ansell, and left issue by both marriages. 

A younger brother, Fkajtk VlZETBLEY 
(1830-1883P), born in Fleet Street on 
20 Sept. 1830, and educated at Boulogne, 
along with Gustave D 01 A and Blanchard 
Jerrold, obtained by his brother’s influence 
employment as travelling correspondent and 
draughtsmanfor the ‘PictorialTimes.’ Later 
on, in 1857, he helped to found the ‘Monde 
IUustrfe’ at Paris, and acted as editor until 
1869, when he took service as war corre¬ 
spondent to the ‘Illustrated London News.’ 
This paper published a vast number of en¬ 
gravings from his sketches despatched from 
the battlefield of Solferino, from Sicily dur¬ 
ing Garibaldi’s expedition in 1800, from 
Spain and America during the civil wars, 
from Sadowa, and from Egypt, where Frank 
Vizetelly was either enslaved or perished 
upon the massacre of Hicks Pasha’s army 
near Kashgil, Sudan, on 5 Nov. 1883. His 
name figures upon the memorial to the war 
correspondents in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

[Times, 2 Jan. 1894, 25 Oct. 1807, 1 Nov. 
1888, and 31 May 1889; Athenteum, 1894, 
i. 19; Snn, 30 Sept. 1893 ; Sherrard’s Life of 
Zola, pp. 228 ; Tovey’s Wine and Wine Countries 
1862 ; Sala’s Life and Adventures; Yates’s Be. 
collections and Experiences, i. 278; Fox-BourneV 
English Newspapers, ii, 261 ; Vizetelly's Glances 
Bank (with, portrait), 1893; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
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VOELCKER, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
AUGUSTUS (1822-1884), agricultural ohe 
mist, was bom on 24 Sept. 1822 at Frank 


:ort-on-Main, the fifth son of Frederick 
Adolphus Voelcker, a merchant of that city, 
Ill-liealth during childhood postponed the 
commencement of his education until he 
was twelve years old, but by persevering 
energy he was able at the age of sixteen to 
earn his own living as a pharmacist’s assistant 
at Frankfort. After a four years’ course 
in that capacity he went in 1842 as manager 
of a similar business at Schaffhausen. In 
1844 he entered the university of Gottingen, 
where he studied chemistry under Professor 
WBhler. During his college career he also 
attended Justus vonLiebig’s lectures on agri¬ 
cultural chemistry at Giessen. He took Ms 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen 
in 1840. His earlier work was directed to 
esearckes in general mineral and organic 
jkemistry, and ho published several papers 
in German and Dutch scientific periodicals. 

He left Gottingen to take up tko post of 
principal assistant to Professor. Gemt Jan 
Mulder at Utrecht, aiding him in preparing 
his ‘Chemische Untersuckungen’ (Frank¬ 
fort, 1862, 8vo). Mulder dovolcd much at¬ 
tention to the study of physiological chemis¬ 
try, especially in its relation to vegetable and 
animal production. Though Voelclter’s stay 
at Utrecht was short, his work there fixed 
the ultimate hent of his researches. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1847 he went to Edinburgh to he assis¬ 
tant to James Finlay Weir Johnston [q. v.], 
then chemist to the Agricultural Chemistry 
Association of Scotland. Whilo assistant 
to Johnston he leotured on his behalf at 
Durham University, and he formod an inti¬ 
mate friendship with George Wilson (IBIS- 
1859) [q. v.], the regius professor of tech¬ 
nology at Edinburgh. This friendship had a 
marked influence on Voolclcor’s subsequent 
career. It was during the two years he spent 
at Edinburgh that he first came into touch 
with practical farmers and gained experience 
of their requirements. 

In August 1849 Voelcker was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural College, Cirenceslor. Hare he found 
his opportunity. By carrying out practical 
field experiments, in combination with scien¬ 
tific work in the laboratory, he was able to 
put to the test matters of agricultural prac¬ 
tice and to study their scientific import. 

In 1865 Voelcker was appointed consult¬ 
ing chemist to the Bath and West of Eng¬ 
land Agricultural Society, and in 1867 to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
He continued to hold both positions till his 
death. In 1868 he resigned his professor¬ 
ship at Cirencester, and, coming to London, 
established a laboratory in Salisbury Square, 
and commenced a private practice ae oon- 
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suiting chemist, In 1870 lie was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; he was one of 
the founders and one of the first vice-pre¬ 
sidents of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, established in 
1877, He was an active member of the 
London Farmers’ Club, to which he contri¬ 
buted papers from time to time, and of which 
he was elected chairman in 1876. His advice 
was constantly sought in technical and legal 
inquiries, such as the questions of sewage 
ana metropolitan water supply. He was 
one of the jurors of the International Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1882, of the Fisheries Exhibition of 
1883, and of the Health Exhibition of 1884. 

Voelcker died on 6 Dec. 1884 at his house, 
89 Argyll Road, Kensington. In 1852 he 
married at FranJd'orfc Susanna Wilhelm of 
that city, who survived him; by her he had, 
with other children, two sons, John Augus¬ 
tus and William, who carried on his work; 
the former also succeeding to the posts of 
consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
and Bath and West of England societies. 

Voelcker’s work and writings were marked 
by thoroughness and clearness. Though leav¬ 
ing no special literary work or textbookj he 
was a busy writer of articles of a ohemico- 
agricultural nature in scientific periodicals, 
and the journals of the Royal Agricultural 
Society testify to his activity as an author. 
Every half-yearly volume contains one or 
more papers from his pen, the whole form¬ 
ing a valuable compendium of articles on the 
application of chemistry to practical farming. 
Special mention may be made of the follow¬ 
ing : 1. ‘ On Farmyard Manure.’ 2. ‘ Ou 
Liquid Manure.’ 3. * On the Changes which 
Liquid Manure undergoes in contact with 
different Soils.’ 4. ‘ On the Chemical Pro- 


VOKES, FREDERICK MORTIMER 
(1846-1888), actor and dancer, the son of 
Frederick Voltes, a costumier, was born in 
London, 22 Jon. 1846, and made at the 
Surrey in 1864 his first appearance ns the 
boy in ‘Seeing Wright.’ Vokes andliis two 
sisters Jessie, and Victoria, subsequently 
joined by a third sister, Rosma, and by Wal¬ 
ter Fawdon, who assumed the name of Vokes 
onjoining the company, became known as the 
‘ Vokes children,’ a name which they after¬ 
wards changed for that of the 1 Vokesfamily.’ 

1861 at Howard’s iperetta House, Edin¬ 
burgh. After playing at the Alhambra, they 
returned for six years to the country,playing 
at theatres and music halls. On 26 Deo. 


sensation, Vokes’s method of flinging his legs 
over the heads alternately of his two sisters 
being regarded as a marvellous feat. It led 
to the engagement of the Vokesos for the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, at which house 
during ten years the entire family appeared, 
playing always in the burlesque introduction 
and often in the harlequinade, On 28 Feh. 
1870, in a farce at Drury Lone given by the 
Vokeses, and called 1 Phoebus’s Fix,’ Frede¬ 
rick Vokes sang a song by Blanchard, ‘ The 
Man on Wires.’ The same year he visited 
Paris, hut had to leave on account of the war. 
At the Adelphi great success attended in 
August 1876 the ‘ Belles of the Kitchen,’ a 
fanciful sketch that had been previously given 
at the Alhambra. Onl6 June 1870 the family 
produced at the same house Blanchard’s 
‘ Bunch of Berries,’ an altered version of 
which they presented at Brighton in April 
1880. After the retirement of Rosina Voltes 


perties of Soils.’ 6. ‘On the Composition 
of Cheese.’ 6.‘Cheese Experiments.’ 7.‘On 
the Absorption of soluble Phosphate of Lime.' 
8. 'On Milk.’ 9. ‘On the Absorption of 
Potash by Soils of known Composition,’ 
10. < On the Changes which take place in the 
Field and Stack m Haymaking.' 11.‘On 
tho Causes of the Benefits of Clover as a pre¬ 
paratory Crop for Wheat.’ 12, ‘On the 
Chemistry of Silesian Sugar-beets.’ Several 
of his lectures were also published. 

[Private information j Biogr. Sketches by Sir 
J. Henry Gilbert, in Journ. Roy. Agile. Soc. of 
Engl. 1886, 2nd ser. xxi. 308, and by Sir T. D. 
Aoland, Journ. Bath and West of Engl, Soc. 3rd 
ser. xvi. 175; Ronna’s Travaux at Expdriencea du 
Dr. A. Voelcker, 8to, Paris, 1880, 2 vols.; BelL’s 
Weekly Messenger, 8 Deo. 1884, p. 5; Mark 
Lane Express, 8 Deo. 1884, p. 1548; Agric. Gaz. 
8Dec. 1884,pp, 720,728 (with portrait), 15 Dec. 
p. 752; Ann, Reg. 1884, p. 168,] E. CLa 


on her marriage, 14 April 1879, Frederick 
played with the remaining members of the 
family at the Aquarium Theatre in the 
‘ Rough Diamond’ and ‘Fun in a Fog,’ 2 April 
1879, The last appearance of the family in 
the Drury Lane pantomime was Christmas 
1879, Mostofits members were in the panto¬ 
mime at Covent Garden in 1880, Vokes mar¬ 
ried Bella, daugkter of Mr. Moore of the Moore 
& Burgess minstrels, who played occasionally 
as one of tho family. He made more than one 
visit with his sisters to the United States and 
Canada. In 1888 he was compelled by illness 
to forego his engagements, and on 3 June 
died of paralysis at the house of his Bister Vic¬ 
toria. He was a fair comedian, a good dancer, 
and a wonderful pantomimist, With the rest 
of the Vokes family he is buried inBrompton 
cemetery. 

Victoeia Vokes (1858-1894J, actress, 
sister of the preceding, was born in London, 
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She appeared at the Surrey under Creswick 
as Genevieve in the ‘ Avalanche,’ the Duke 
of York in ‘ Richard III,’ Albert in ‘William 
Tell,’ and Henri in * Belphegor,’ and played 
In the * Four Mowbrnys ’ Little Pickle and 
.other parts. Besides taking part in the per¬ 
formances of her family, she played, 27 Feb. 
1871, at Drury- Lane, Amy Rohsart in * Kenil¬ 
worth,' owing to the illness of Lilian Ade¬ 
laide Neilson [q. v.] She had a good voice and 
Bung effectively. Her performances in the 
< Belles of the Kitchen 1 and as Margery in 
the ‘ Hough Diamond ’ were humorous and 
spirited. On 24 Nov. 1880 she appeared at 
the Shaftesbury, with a company organised 
by herself, in ‘My Lady Help,’ a comedietta 
by Arthur Macklin. She died on 1 Nov. 
1894, at the reputed age of forty-one. 

Another sister, Jessie Catherine Bib- 
DtruH Yokes (1851-1884), played juvenile 
parts at the Surrey, as Teddy m ‘ Dred, or 
the Dismal Swamp,’ Mamillius in the ‘ Win¬ 
ter's Tale,’ and Prince of Wales in ‘Ri¬ 
chard III.' She shared the fortunes of her 
family, with which she played in Edinburgh, 
London, Paris, and America. She was a 
sprightly and accomplished dancer and an 
acceptable actress. She died on 4 Aug. 1884, 
her death contributing to break up the family. 

Rosina Voxe8 (1858-1894), the youngest, 
sprightliest, and most popular member of 
the Vokes family, made her first public ap¬ 
pearance at the Alhambra in a musical en¬ 
tertainment called ‘ TheBelles of the Kitchen.’ 
With the rest of her family she took port in 
the performance at the Lyceum on 26 Dec. 
1888 of ‘ Humpty Dumpty.’ The following 
"Christmas she appeared under Chatterton at 
Drury Lane in the pantomime in which, in 
>the small part of Fatima, she acquired a re¬ 
putation for vivacity and witchery, which 
strengthened with each succeeding year. 
With her family she played at the Ohatelet in 
Paris until the approach of the German army 
compelled them to take to flight. At Drury 
Lane she was, 21 Feb. 1870, Albert to the 
William Tell of King in Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘William Tell.’ On 10 March 1876 she 
married Mr. Cecil Olay, author of ' A Panto¬ 
mime Rehearsal,’ and the brother of Frede¬ 
rick Clay the composer. She then retired 
from the stage, on which, so lar as England 
is concerned, she did not reappear. In Octo¬ 
ber 1885 she visited, with her husband, by 
invitation, America, taking over with her a 
small theatrical company, including Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
and other actors subsequently well known, 
and played in light comedy and burlesque, 
During nine consecutive years she made a 
tour of the principal cities of the United 


Vokins 

Statesand Canada, playing in Godfrey’s ‘Par-, 
venu,’ Mr. Pinero’s ‘ Schoolmistress,’ Mr, 
Grundy’s 1 Milliner’s Bill,’ in ‘ The Circus 
Rider,’ ‘ Maid Marian,’ and ‘ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal.’ Her last tour was completed in 
1898, and she died at Babbacombe, Torquay, 
27 Jan. 1894. She had remarkable gifts in 
light comedy and in burlesque. Though the 
v okeses all died young, their father lived to 
the age of seventy-four, dying 4 June 1890, 
and their mother survived them all. living 
until 8 Feb. 1897. 

[Personal knowledge and private information; 
Paseoe’s Dramatic List; Scott and Howard's 
Blanchard; Saturday Programme, 1870 ; Era 
Almanack, various years; The Theatre, various 
years; Era newspaper, various dates. The 
tombstones in Brompton Cemetery have been 
consulted for the ages.] J. K. 

VOKINS, JOAN (d. 1690), quintan, 
was the daughter of Thomas Bunce, a sub¬ 
stantial yeoman of Ckarney, Berkshire. A 
pious woman from her youth, she joined the 
society some time after hor marriage to 
Richard Vokins of West Challow in. the 
Vale of White Horse, and induced her father, 
husband, and children to do likewise. She 
ot once began to preach and to travol. In 
February 1680 she wont on a missionary 
journey to America, arriving in New York 
in May. She visited Long Island, Rhode 
Island, Boston, East and West Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. On the return journey she 
went to Antigua, Nevis, and most of the 
West Indian islands. In Barbados, where 
therewere many quakers who had been trans¬ 
ported from England, she held sometimes two 
and three meetings a day. 

She landed at Dover on 3 June 1681, and 
spent three weeks preaching in Kent. At 
Sandwich she was haled out of the church 
by the vicar, although the mayor before 
whom she was brought would not commit 
her to prison. In 1680 she travelled for 
about a year in Ireland, holding constant 
meetings. She was at tho Whitsuntide 
yearly mooting in London, 1690, and died 
at Reading, on her way home, on 22 July 
1690. Her husband and eldest son were at 
tbe time iu gaol for not paying tithes. 

Besides two sons, one of whom predeceased 
her, she had four daughters. Iler various 
writings were collected by lior brothor-in- 
law, Oliver Sansom, in ‘ God’s Mighty Power 
Magnified,’ London, 1091, 8yo; republished 
at Cockermouth, 1871. 

[Memoirs above named; Life of Oliver San¬ 
som, 1710, 2nd ed. 1848; Piety Promoted, 1723, 
p. 172; Whiting’s Memoirs, pp. 103-6; Smith’s 
Cot. ii. 843; Bowden’s Hist, of Friends in 
Ameriea,vol, i, pt. iii. p. 205,] 0. F. S. 
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VOLENTIUS, THOMAS (f. 1650), 
schoolmaster. [See Willis,] 

VOLUSENE, FLORENCE (1504P- 
1647 P), scholar and humanist, is called by 
David Echlin iu 1637, in his edition of the 
< De Animi Tranquillitate,’ Wolson or Wol- 
sey, and by modern -writers Wilson (for 
which, however, there is no contemporary 
or early authority), In his English letters 
he signs himself ‘Volusene’ and ‘Volu- 
senuB.’ According to the scanty references 
to his early life in his 1 De Animi Tranquil¬ 
litate,’ he was bom and passed his youth on 
the banks of the Lossie near Elgin, where he 
kadhis early education, and had as his school¬ 
fellow and friend John Ogilvie, afterwards 
rector of Cruden and canon of Aberdeen, 
with whom he was wont to stroll on the 
banks of the Lossie reading Horace and dis¬ 
cussing his philosophy. From Elgin he pro¬ 
ceeded to the university of Aberdeen, and 
from 1528 to 1536 he was in Paris, at first as 
one of the tutors of Wolsey's reputed son, 
Thomas Wynter, dean of Wells, and acting 
at the same time, and also after Wolsey's 
fall had deprived him of his tutorship, as a 
correspondent and agent of Cromwell, giving 
him information as to political and social 
matters in Paris (see his letters in the Brit. 
Mus. and the Record Office ; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gaird- 
ner; Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. i. 1827). The 
earliest letter, dated 1 Oct. 1528, is written 
from Richmond, where he seems to have been 
then staying with Wolsey. His letters refer 
to several visits to London, and show that 
he was well acquainted with Bishops 
Gardiner and Fox, and from passages in the 
‘De Animi Tranquillitate’ we learn that 
Bishop Fisher was also among his friends. 
Tn a letter written in 1530 or 1531 (Ootton 
MSS., one of those mutilated in the fire of 
1731) Voluseno refers to ' Nicholas Feder- 
stone, my procture of Spel[d]hurs[t],' while 
George Hampton in a letter to Cromwell of 
30 April 1533 refers to Volusene’s ‘ benefice 
in Kentit may therefore be inforred that he 
was rector of Speldhurst, though we have no 
evidence of his being in holy orders, nor does 
his name appear in any list of the rectors. 

Volusene was in England in 1534, and 
while walking in the garden of Antonio 
Bonvisi [q. v.], their common friend Dr. 
John Starkey praised Carpentras as a place 
where Volusene might devote himself to the 
study of philosophy under the patronage of 
its learned bishop—soon to become a car¬ 
dinal—Sadolet. 

At Paris Volusene enjoyed the patronage 
of the cardinal of Lorraine, from whom he 


received a pension until he left Paris, and of 
Cardinal du Bellay, who in July 1685 was 
sent by Francis I on an embassy to Rome. 
Volusene was to have accompanied him, 
though in what capacity does not appear; 
but a serious and lengthened illness caused 
him to remain behind, and it was not until 
19 Sept, that he started for Italy 1 to see if I 
con win my living in some university there/ 
as he wrote to Cromwell on that day 
(Letters and Papers, ix. 131). At Lyons 
Volusene met Bonvisi, and Starkey’s recom¬ 
mendation of Carpentras as a place of study 
recurred to him. On his way thither he fell 
sick at Avignon, and was detained by want 
of money (Sadoleti Eputolce, 1760, ii. 883). 
But hearing that Sadolet wbb in want of 
a master for his college or school at Carpen- 
tras, he proceeded to that city and saw 
the bishop, who, in one of the most in¬ 
teresting of his letters (ib. ii, 815, to Paul 
Sadolet), has given an account of the inter¬ 
view. At first desirous only of getting rid 
of his visitor, whom he assumed to he a 
beggar or an adventurer, Sadolet soon be¬ 
came interested in his conversation, and 
delighted with his learning and modesty. 
He then sent for the magistrates and other 
influential citizens of Carpentras, and, with 
their sanction, appointed him to a tutorship 
or professorship—probably of eloquence 
(i.e. Latin composition)—at a yearly salary 
of one hundred gold pieces (seventy crowns 
Volusene calls it), two-thirds paid by the 
city, and the remaining third by Sadolet 
himself. Ilis biographers generally state or 
imply that he was appointed principal of 
the school, but this does not seem to have 
been the case, as we find Jacques Bording 
held that oflioe (scholee prafuit) from 1637 
to 1640 (Sad. Epistt. ih, 286), and in 1644 
Claude Baduel was appointed to it (Gau- 
ntiis, Cl. Baduel, 1880, p. 120). Volusene 
soon returned to Lyons for the purpose of 
buying books, and again stayed with Bon¬ 
visi, and (21 Nov.) wrote an account 
of his appointment to his friend Starkey 
(Letters and Papers, ix, 291). At Carpentras 
he passed the remainder of uis life, varied by 
visits to Paris, Lyons—whore he was on 
friendly terms with several leading oitizens 
of literary tastes—and possibly, as his bio¬ 
graphers think, to Italy and Scotland, That 
ho visited Italy is not certain; but a letter 
to Cruden, written after 1533, implies that 
he was then in Scotland or preparing to go 
thither {Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vni. 203). 
His wish had been to devote himself to the 
study of philosophy, and his letter to Starkey 
shows a little disappointment that the sub¬ 
jects of his lectures would be Cicero, Virgil, 
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and the rudiments of Greek. He continued 
to enjoy the esteem and confidence of Sado- 
let, who had only one fault to find with him 

_his solitary and taciturn disposition {Sad. 

Epist. ii. 888). 

In 1689 he published at Lyons, through 
the press of Gryphius, his little known and 
vary scarce 1 Commentatio qumdam Theo- 
logica quse eadem precatio est, .. .in Apho- 
nsmos dissects,’ 8vo, which is little more 
than brief passages of scripture turned into 
rayers, and is so rare that his editors and 
iographers were unable to see a copy, and 
could only quote its title from the catalogue 
of the library of De Thou. In 1643, at the 
same press, he published the work on which 
his fame rests, ‘De Animi Tranquillitate 
Dialogue, Lugauni apud Seb. Gryphium, 
itnxim f ’4to, four hundred pages. Inform, 
this work is an imaginary conversation held 
in agardenon the heights ofFourvieres over¬ 
looking Lyons, between the author and two 
friends. In substance it reminds us of the 
‘Consolation of Philosophy’ of Boethius. 
Without being commonplace, it is full of 
sense, and at once reasonable and Christian. 
It seems to have had considerable popu¬ 
larity, and brought to its author well- 
deserved fame. It was reprinted at Leyden 
in 1087 under the editorship of David 
Echlin, and reissued with a new title-page, 
‘Hagse Comitis, 1642.’ The subsequent 
editions are those of Edinburgh, 1707 and 
1761, the latter edited by G. wiahart. To 
the editions of 1037,1707, and 1761 a brief 
life is prefixed, anonymous, but written by 
Thomas Wilson (who also called himself 
‘ Tolnssnus ’), and is appended to his edition 
of the ‘ Poemata ’ of hie tather-in-law, Arch¬ 
bishop Patrick Adamson [q. v.l, 1619-18. 
An Italian translation was printed at Sienna 
in 1674. 

Gesner met Volusene at Lyons in 1640, 
and speaks of him as ‘ juvenili adhuc tetate; 
et magnam ah ejus eruditione perventuram 
ad studiosos utilitatem expectamus' {Bibl. 
Univ. 245). Barthdlemy Aneau, in the de¬ 
dication to the Eari of Arran of his French 
translation of the ‘Emblems of Alciat' 
(Lyons, 1649), states that be undertook tbe 
work by the advice of ‘ M. Florent. Volusen,’ 
whose virtues and knowledge of the arts, 
sciences, and the Greek, Latm ‘ Escossoise,’ 
French, Italian, and Spanish languages, he 
highly extols. Among the epigrams of 
G. Ducher is one addressed to Volusene 
(<?. Dueheri Epigrammaton lib. ii. 1588, p, 
60). In the meantime, though he never left 
the church of Borne, his opinions seem to 
have gravitated towards those of the reform¬ 
ers. lu aletter to Cromwell, dated 20 June 


1636 ( letters and Papers, x. 488), he states 
that he is writing a short apology for the 
king on throwing off his submission to Rome, 
and shall bring it with him, showing that 
he was then contemplating a visit to Britain, 
and in his ‘ De Animi Tranquillitate ’ he 
speaks with much praise of Ochino, Peter 
Martyr, and Paul Lacisa. 

In 1546 Volusene, then contemplating a 
return to Scotland, wrote to Sadolet asking 
his advice as to the course he Bhould adopt in 
his native land in reference to the religious 
dissensions. The cardinal’s reply is among 
his letters (Sad. Epist. in. 438). Soon after¬ 
wards he seeme to have resigned his appoint¬ 
ment at Carpentras, but had hardly com¬ 
menced his journey to Scotland when he 
was attacked by illness, and died at Vienne 
in DauphinS m 1646 or early in 1647. 
Buchanan, to whom he was well known, 
and to whom he had given a copy of Mun¬ 
ster’s ‘Dictionarium ilebraicum —now in 
the library of the university of Edinburgh— 
commemorated his untimely death in one 
of the happiest of his epigrams. 

Dempster (J list. Ecol. Qent. Soot. lib. xix.) 
has not noticed either of the genuine works 
of Volusene, but haB attributed to him two 
other books, ' Philosophise Aristotelian Sy¬ 
nopsis ’ and ‘ De Oonsolatione.’ No trace of 
either can be found. It is probable that 
Dempster confused tbe ‘Philosophic® Con- 
solationes ’ of Sadolet with the ‘ De Animi 
Tranquillitate.’ Volusene is also credited by 
several of his biographers with a volume of 
‘ Poemata,’ London, 1619, 4to ; the volume 
referred to Beems, however, to bo the 
‘Poemata’of Archbishop Adamson, which 
includes four Latin poems of Volusene, 
which appear in the ‘ De Animi Tranquil¬ 
litate,’ and of which three wore again printed 
in the ‘ Delitite Poetarum Scotorum,’ 1637 
(ii. 639-44). The longest of these poems is 
included in the ‘ Epigrammatum libri octo’ 
of Ninian Paterson (Edinburgh, 1078, 8vol, 
with an English translation by Paterson. 
Another translation of this ode appears in 
at least three editions of Blair’s ‘Poems’ 
(1747,1802, and 1826), but 11. Anderson in 
his ‘ Life of Blair ’ prefixed to the edition of 
1826 says that ‘ all evidence external and 
internal'is against the ascription of this 
feeble version ... to the author of “ The 
Grave.” ’ It is not impossible that Volusene 
was the compiler or editor of a brief anony¬ 
mous ‘ Latin® Grammatices Epitome,’ 
printed by Gryphius at Lyons in 1544, to 
which are prefixed six elegiacs by ‘ Floren. V ol.’ 

[Adamsoni Poemata cum alii s opusculis studio 
F. Voluseni expolita, 1619-18; Mackenzie’s 
Lives . ., of ,. . Writers of the Scots Nation, 
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iii. 29; Irving's Lives of Seotish Writers, 
i. 23 ; Taylor's Memoir of Florentius Volusenus, 
read to tne Elgin Literary and Scientific Ass 00 . 
Elgin, 1861; Eampini in Scottish Review, xiv. 
281 ; Sadoleti Epistolte; Bannatyne Miscellany, 
i. 827 ; A. Pericaud's Elorent Wilson, G. Postal 
etL. Castelvetro, Lyon, 1846 ; Brewer and Gaird- 
ner’s Letters and Papers,] B. 0, 0. 

VOW HOLST, THEODOR (1810-1844), 
historical painter, the son of a teacher of music 
of Livonian descent, was born in London on 
8 Sept. 1810. At an early age he was ad¬ 
mitted a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he attracted the notice of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who bought some of his draw¬ 
ings. But the artist who influenced him 
most was Fuseli, whose pupil he became 
and whose peculiarities he copied and ex¬ 
aggerated. He sent his first picture to the 
Royal Academy in 1827, ana continued to 
exhibit there and at the British Institution 
till the year of his death. Ills subjects were 
either taken from literature, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, Scott, and especially Goethe, or in¬ 
ventions of his own with melodramatic titles. 
His principal works were ‘ The Drinking 
Scene inFaust,’ ‘ The Apparition to the second 
Lord Lyttelton,’ and ‘ The Raising of Jairus’s 
daughter ’ (engraved), for which the directors 
of the British Institution awarded him a 
prize of fifty guineas in 1841. He was gifted 
with a talent for drawing and a fine sense 
of colour, hut it was the universal opinion of 
critics that he was spoilt by ill-advised adular 
tion, and that his powers were wasted on the 
gloomy and romantic subjects winch he chose 
to paint. He illustrated an edition of' Fran- 
kenetein,’ by Mary Wollst oncer aft Shelley, 
published in 1831. He died at 2 Percy 
Street, Bedford Square, on 12 Feb. 1844. 

[Eodgravs’s Diot. of Artists; Atbuneeum, 
1844, pp. 321, 701 ; Art Union, 1844, p, 87.] 

C* D. 

VORTIGERN (fl. 460), though the sub¬ 
ject of many weird legends, may safely be 
regarded as an historical figure, the ruler of 
South-eastern Britain at the time of the 
first English settlement. According to 
Gildas, the piteous appeal to iEtius in 446 
was followed by a British victory over the 
barbarians of the north; soon, however, it 
was rumoured that the latter were again 
about to attack the province, and the Bri¬ 
tons were in despair. It was then decided 
by the ‘haughty tyrant’ and his 'coun¬ 
sellors ’ to invite the aid of the Saxons, who 
came in three keels and, ‘.iubente imausto 
tyranno,’ settled in the eastern part of the 
island. The Piets and Scots defeated, the 
newcomers turned upon the Britons and 
devastated llio whole countiy. In this 


account, tho earliest extant, of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the English settlement, 
the name of the British ‘ tyrant 1 is with¬ 
held (though two of the manuscripts repair 
the omission), after a fashion not uncommon 
in Gildas. Nevertheless there seems no 
reason to doubt that the narrative, written 
within a century after the supposed date of 
the landing, is on ths whole trustworthy, 
and, further, that Bede is right in giving 
the name as ‘Uurtigcrnus.’ This form, 
denoting in the British tongue ‘supreme 
lord’ (Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, pp. 164, 
650), and having an Irish representative, 
‘Fortchernn’ (Rhzb, Celtic Philology, 2nd 
ed, p. 88), presents no difficulties on the 
score of philology, and must indeed have 
come down to Bede’s time from an earlier 
age, possibly as an early addition to the text 
of Gildas. In old Welsh it soon became 
‘ Guorthigim,’ the form found in Nennius 
(Uavlaian MS.), which in turn yielded 
the mediseval and modern Gwrtheyrn. In 
English it was altered to ‘Wyrtgeorn,’ as 
found in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ until 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and his contempo¬ 
raries revived the older form as ‘Vorte- 
girnus ’ and ‘ Vortigornus.’ 

Bede has nothing beyond the name to 
add to the account which Gildas gives of 
Vortigern. In the ‘Historia Bntonum’ 
ascribed to Nennius there are, on the other 
hand, much legendary detail and an evident 
intention to represent Vortigern as the 
villain in the tragedy of British ruin. He 
receives the Saxons, who are oxiles from 
their country, with favour, gives them 
Thanet to settle in, promises them food and 
clothes if they will fight his foes for him, 
and, when they are already a greater bur¬ 
den than the country can sustain, encourages 
them to bring over more of their kinsmen. 
He falls violently in love with Hengist’s 
daughtor, who comes over with the second 
detachment, and, in order to win her hand, 
gives the Saxons the kingdom of Kent. 
Next is interposed the story of Vortigern's 
incestuous marriage, the fruit of which he 
seeks to father upon Germanus. He is then 
driven from his kingdom and seeks to build 
himself a fortress in the wilds of Eryxi in 
North Wales. The ‘ magi ’ of his court say 
the walls must be sprinkled with the blood 
of a child without a father; such a one is 
found, but proves to be Ambrosius or Emrys 
Wledig, who deprives Vortigern of the king¬ 
dom of the west and forces him to take 
refuge in the north. Meanwhile his son 
Guorthemir holds the east and wages war 
successfully against the English, who leave 
the island. On the death of Guorthemhy 
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Vortigern invites them to return, and soon 
after, by treacherously arming themselves for 
a peaceful conference, they obtain complete 
mastery of the country. The king then flees 
■with his wives to the west and there perishes 
miserably, consumed by Are from heaven. 

The nest to deal with the story of Vorti¬ 
gern was Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
manipulates it with his customary skill. 
The British king is identified with the 
Gerontius who figures in the history of Bri¬ 
tain about 409, and Bede’s brief notice of 
this man is expanded into a narrative which 
tells how Vortigern, at first simple earl of 
Wessex (‘consul Gewisseorum r ), raises to 
the throne and then supplants Constans, 
once a monk and the son of Constantine of 
Brittany. In the story of the English con¬ 
quest Geoffrey, in the main, follows Nennius 
(ascribing the work, however, to Gildas), 
but is more circumstantial. He supplies 
the name of Hengist’s daughter, Bowen be¬ 
ing, no doubt, as Professor Bhys points out 
{Celtic Heathendom, p. 164), a misreading 
of the traditional Welsh name ‘Bhonwen/ 
i,e. white mane. ‘Vortimerus* is repre¬ 
sented as dying by poison, the victim of 
Bowen’s hate; the ‘treachery of the long 
knives ’ is located at Amesburv; Amhrosius 
Aurelius, who finally overwhelms Vortigern, 
is brother to Constans, and thus his triumph 
restores the former line of princes. Thus 
told, the story became extremely popular, 
appearing in the Welsh Triads (where Vor- 
tigem is ‘Gwrtheym Gwxthenau.’ l.e. of 
repelling lips), Boger of Wendover's ‘ Chro¬ 
nicle,’ and many other works. 

The Btory of Vortigern consists in part of 
mere folk-fables; a continental parallel to 
the 1 long knives ’ incident is, for instance, 
to he found in Widukind,and Vortigern and 
Ambrosius have been treated as the Cronus 
and Zeus of British mythology (Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 162). It also owes its form 
in part to the desire to explain place-names. 
Thus there was in Northern Britain a ‘ Cair 
Guorthigim,’ whither accordingly Vortigern 
is token by Nennius after his discomfiture 
in Eryri. There was also a ‘Guorthigir- 
niaun,’ in later Welsh Gwerthrynion, a re¬ 
gion in our Badnorshire of which the princes 
in the eighth century traced descent to 
Pasgen, son of Vortigern, and hither also 
Nennius brings the king in his last igno¬ 
minious retreat. Finally he makes him die 
at 'arcem Guorthigirni,’ an unidentified 
* Dinas Gwrtheym ’ on the banks of the 
Teifl. It was no doubt a local tradition, 
interpreting a place-name, which ledGeof- 
frey to fix the scene of Vortigern’s death at 
Gannerew, near Monmouth; and Pennant, 


on similar grounds, makes a case in favour 
of Nant Gwrtheym, at the foot of the Bivals 
{Tours, 1810 edit. ii. 891). Yet, when 
these deductions have been made, there may 
still be an historical residuum in the story, 
apart from the facts given by Gildas. The 
antagonism of Vortigern and Amhrosius, 
though not referred to in Gildas’s narrative, 
is quite consistent with his account of the 
two princes, and there is much that is plau¬ 
sible in the view, first put forward by Guest 
(Ongines Celtic#, ii. 172-3) and adopted by 
Green {Making of England, p. 87), that they 
were tne leaders of a native and a Roman 
party respectively among the Britons, The 
successes of Guorthemir, Geoffrey’s 1 Vorti¬ 
merus ’ and the ‘ Gwerthefyr Fendigaid ’ (i.e. 
blessed) of the Welsh Triads, also wear, as 
recited by Nennius, an historical aspect, 
though the battles do not appear to tally 
with those of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
and the relations of Guorthemir and Am¬ 
brosius are somewhat perplexing. 

[A very early history of Vortigern, written in 
monkish Latin, hns recently been discovered in 
the College of Arms, MS. Philpot, Vb f. 47 , and 
Vincent , p. 33. See also Gildas et Nen¬ 
nius, ed. Mommsen; Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. 
SanMarte; Bede.ed.Plummer; Guest’s Origines 
Celtic®, ii. 147-78.] J. E. L. 

VOSSIUS, ISAAC (1618-1689), canon 
of Windsor, and scholar, horn at Leyden in 
1618, was the seventh child of Gerard John 
Vos (1677-1649), the famous Dutch scholar, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis du Jon (Junius). The family name 
was usually latinised into Vossius. Gerard 
Vos was invited over to England about the 
same time as Meric Casaubon [q.v.], and, like 
him, was presented bv Laud to a canonry in 
Canterbury Cathedral (1629) in recognition, 
it is supposed, of the value of his ‘ llistoria 
Pelagiana.’ He got permission from Charles I 
to return to the Low Countries, and in 1638 
he was appointed to the chair of history in 
the newly founded university of Amsterdam. 
He was on intimate termswiththe celebrated 
English classical editor Thomas Farnaby 
[q. v.], and Famahy’s ‘Latin Grammar’ is 
based to a certain extent upon that which 
Vossius wrote for the Elzevir press in 1029. 
Among his English correspondents, besides 
Farnaby, were Brian Duppa, Dudley Carle- 
ton, Lord Herbert of Cherhury, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the prelates Laud, Ussher, and 
Sterne, and Christopher Wren (see Vossii et 
Clarorum Virorum Epistolee, London, 1690, 
fol.) All the sons of Gerard Vos were pre¬ 
cocious scholars. 

Isaac was educated partly by his father, an 
oracle of classical learning, and partly by a 
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private tutor whom he shared with his 
younger brother Gerard (Oerardi Vosaii 
'Epistola, 1600, p. 140). lie early displayed 
quickness of apprehension and a wonderful 
memory, and decided to consecrate the whole 
of his fife to letters, When twenty-one he 
published an edition of the 1 Periplus ’ of Scy- 
lax (Amsterdam, 1630, 4to), with a Latin 
translation and notes. To the fragment attri¬ 
buted to Seylax was appended an anonymous 
‘Periplus Ponti Euxini e Bibliotheca 0. 
Salmnsii,’ showing that the young scholar 
had already attracted the notice of the groat 
Salmasius (Saumaise), When, however, in 
1032 Salmasius was chosen to occupy the 
chair at Leyden that Scaliger had vacated as 
long ago us 1609, a coolness sprang up be¬ 
tween him and the Vos family. The geo¬ 
graphical notes and fragments hy Vossius 
were afterwards collected in the 1 Geogra- 
hia Antique’ (1097,4to) of Gronovius. In 
040 some notes by Isaac Vossius enriched 
the Elzevir edition of the ‘Juatini histo- 
riarum exTrogoPompeioLibrixliv.’ (Leyden, 
12mo, frequently reprinted). Two years Intel' 
from his letters to Nicolas He insius, it appears 
that he made a journey to Rome, where he 
complains of the obstacles put in the way of 
the student, and the difficulty of obtaining 
entrance to the libraries. He found the 
means neyertheless, as he was on his way 
back from Italy, to prepare an edition of 
seven (henceforth known as ‘The Vossian’) 
‘Epistles of Saint Ignatius/ based upon a 
precious manuscript preserved in the Medi- 
cean Library at Florence (Amsterdam, 1646, 
8vo; Loudon, 1680). Thiscontained,together 
with the Greek text of seven (out of the 
twelve) epistles in a briefer form than that 
previously promulgated, a Latin translation 
attributed to Robert 'of Lincoln, and soma 
notes which were reproduced in ‘ Patres 
Apostolici’ (Amsterdam, 1724, fol.); the 
publication served to confirm TJssher's view 
that certain of the twelve epistles were 
authentic, although disguised by interpola¬ 
tions. Upon his return he is said to have 
visited the libraries of Prance, and even to 
have crossed over into England in his quest 
of manuscripts. In 1648 he was invited by 
Queen Christina to come and throw the 
lustre of his erudition upon Stockholm, 
while early in the following year he was 
offered the reversion of his father's profes¬ 
sorship at Amsterd am. The university went 
so far os to promise an increased stipend. 
Vossius parried both of these offers at first, 
hut before the end of 1649 he went to Stock¬ 
holm, whence for the next three years his 
letters to Heinsius are dated. He taught 
Christina Greek, and undertook to collect a 


royal library worthy of her capital, a task 
for which his bibliographical and linguistic 
gifts admirably fitted him. lie sold to the 
queen his own, or rather his father's, library 
in 1660 for twenty thousand florins, reserv¬ 
ing to himself the superintendence, and re¬ 
ceiving five thousand florins a year besides 
board and lodging. In 1058 four large rooms 
would not hold the library (Bain, Christina, 
pp, 168 seq.) Meanwhile Saumaise had come 
to Stockholm, and acquired a predominant 
influence over Christina, Frequent mention 
is made both of him and his 'Xanthippe' 
in the letters to Heinsius. Relations soon 
became strained between the two savants. 
Vossius was imprudent enough to lendmoney 
to a spendthrift son of his rival, and Sau¬ 
maise refused to recognise the debt. The 
queen listened to SaumaiBe’s version of affairs, 
nnd when Vossius returned to Sweden (bring¬ 
ing with him Samuel Bochart and Pierre 
Daniel Iluet) in 1652, he was denied an au¬ 
dience, and ordered to apologise to Saumaise. 
He promptly withdrew from Sweden. In 
spite of the disgrace which she had thus in¬ 
flicted upon him, Christina did not cease to 
correspond with her former tutor. Vossius 
on his side continued to speak of the queen 
with respect, and when they met in Holland 
it was upon friendly terms. These facts seem 
to negative the imputation that he carried 
off ‘rich but scandalous spoils’ from the 
royal library, though it may have been that 
in buying books for the queen he was not 
backward in charging commission (the im- 

f utotion is made by Catteau-Calloville in 
is ' Histoire de Christine/ 1816, i. 330, but 
no document is cited in its support). Vossius 
was no less forbearing in regard to Saumaise. 
He made no formal attack upon him during 
his lifetime, and it was only m 1658, in some 
notes to an edition of ‘Pomponius Mela* 
(The Hague, 4to j in French, 1701), that he 
pointed out some grave geographical errors 
m the French scholar's ' Exercitationes Pli- 
niame in Solinum.’ 

Instigated no doubt by the reputation 
■ained among scholars by the work of Ussher, 
Vossius began about this time to give his 
attention to chronology. Adopting as his 
basis the Septuagint scheme of chronology, 
he published in 1659 ‘Dissertatio de vera 
estate mundi, qua ostendilur natale muudi 
tempus minis minimum 1440 vulgarem 
Seram unticipare’ (The Hague, 4to). A de¬ 
fence of the original Hebrew text and com¬ 
putation was at onee undertaken by George 
Horn, whose treatise elicited ‘ I. Vossii Cas- 
tigationesad soriptum G.nornii ’ (The Hague, 
4to). Other tracts on the same subject fol¬ 
lowed, and the views of Vossius were further 
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contested by Bircherod in Ms * Lumen His¬ 
toric Sacraa Veteris ’ (1087,fol.), and by John 
Milner (1628-1702) [q. v.l in his ' Defence 
of Ussher against Cary ana Vossius.’ 

He was evidently pleased by the contro¬ 
versial issue, for he returned to the subject 
in his ‘De Septuaginta Interpretibus eo- 
rumque Translations et ChronologiaDisserta- 
tiones' (1661,4to, appendix, 1668 j new edi¬ 
tion, London, 1666). Hulsius proceeded to 
vindicate the Hebrew text in his ‘ Authentia 
S. textus Hebreei,’ while Schook (followed 
in 1668 by Schotanus, and much later by 
Patrick Cockbum [q. v.l) attacked his theory 
of a local and partial deluge in 1 Dia triba qua, 
probatur Noaclii diluvium toti terrarum orbi 
mcubuisse’ (1602,lflmo). Vossius next dis¬ 
played his versatility in directing against the 
predominant Cortesianiem Ms ingenious ‘De 
Lucis natrura et propriefcate,’ Amsterdam, 
1662, 4to (‘apud Ludovictun et Danielem 
Elsevirioa,’Willems, p. 329), wMch he de¬ 
fended against the attacks of Johannes de 
Bruvn and others in a 1 Responsum ’ (1663), 
at the same time Tounding off Ms theory 
with a ‘De motu marium etventorum liber' 
(The Hague, 1668, 4to), wMch was trans¬ 
lated into English by A. Lovel in 1677. He 
seems to have held that light and heat are 
merely accidents; he attributes the tides to 
the influence of the sun, and describes a 
‘baroscope’ by means of wMch navigators 
might with certainty foretell the approach 
of storms. Of more interest was Ms ‘Da 
Niliet aliorurn fluminum origine ’ (Tb a Hague, 
1666, 4to), in which he attributes the flood¬ 
ing of the river to the heavy rainfall of 
EtMopia. In 1606 and 1669 he saw through 
the press the amusing collection of table-talk 
called ‘ Scaligerana,’ and the similar col¬ 
lection entitled ‘Perroniana, sive excerpta 
ex ore Cardinal® Perronii,’ and in the latter 
year he edited Pliny's ‘ Natural History ’ 
‘ cum commentoriis et adnotationibus.’ In 
the early sixties Vossius seems to have 
visited Geneva, and spent a good deal of 
time at Paris, where he became intimate 
with Paul ColomiSs [q. v.l ColoraiSs subse¬ 
quently came over to England upon his 
invitation, probably in 1681. 

In 1663 Vossius received through Colbert, 
together with a most flattering letter in 
allusion to his father’s and his own services 
to the cause of learning, a handsome * gra¬ 
tification ’ from the French king. His case 
was very similar to that of Casaubon, and 
the bait was as tempting. He solved the 
religious problem in the same way by em¬ 
bracing Anglicanism; not, however, like 
Casaubon, because it expressed Ms belief, but 
rather because it seemed to him more con- 
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genial to his philosophic doubt. Charles II 
is said to have welcomed him on Ms arrival 
in England in 1670, but his real sponsor 
seems to have been John Pearson, the pro¬ 
foundly learned master of Trinity (and after¬ 
wards bishop of Chester). Their common 
interest was the vindication of the authen¬ 
ticity of the * Eusebian ’ epistles of Ignatius, 
in opposition to the views of Dailid,SaumoiBe, 
and Blondel, and when Pearson’s ‘ Vindiciee* 
appeared at Cambridge in 1672, 4to, ‘Isaaci 
Vossii Epistol® Duos’ formed an appendix, 
together with Ms ‘ Responsio ad Blandellunr 
(cf. Vindiciee, Oxford, 1862, ii. 489, 620 sea.) 
What is perhaps the most original of the 
works of vossius appeared anonymously at 
Oxford in 1673, under the title ‘ De Poema- 
tum cantu et viribus rythmi,’ dedicated to 
Lord Arlington. The author retraces the 
ancient alliance between poetry and music, 
and insists upon a strict adherence to the 
rules of prosody as opposed to the intuitive 
method. He dwells much, too, upon the 
beauty of rhythmical movement (some 
criticisms upon this work by Roger North 
are in Addit. MS. 82631, f. 63). 

Vossius had been created D.C.L. at Ox¬ 
ford on 10 Sept. 1670, and he was now pre¬ 
sented by Charles II to a vacant prebend in 
the royal chapel of Windsor (he was in¬ 
stalled on 12 May 1673, in place of Thomas 
Viner; see Pots, History of Windsor, p. 
413). He was now frequently to he seen 
about the court. Evelyn met Mm at the 
lord chamberlain’s at supper with the bishop 
of Rochester, at the houses of other prelates, 
and at Monmouth House. But his favourite 
resort was the house of the Duchesse de 
Mazarin, where he constantly met Saint- 
Evremoad. They observed of him that he 
knew all the languages of Europe, but did 
not speak one well, and that he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the manners and 
the personages of all ages hut his own. His 
style was generally held to be too disputa¬ 
tious, and his epithets too erudite for the 
drawing-room. Ho shocked some of his 
colleagues by remarking of one of their 
number about whom inquiries were being 
made, ‘Est sacriflculus in pago etrusticos 
decipifc.’ Other anecdotes of a like tendency 
(such as that he used habitually to read 
Ovid during service), even if we cannot 
accept them literally, seem to indicate that 
he was very near to being a complete sceptio. 
Yet he was by no means free from credulity, 
and Charles II remarked of him that he 
would believe anything if only it were not 
in the Bible. The remark was perhaps sug¬ 
gested by Ms next book of any importance) 
*1. Vossii de SibylliuiB aliisque qu® Christ! 
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natalem prsecessere Oraculis’ (‘ 8 Theatro the edition of Hesychius of Alexandria, pub- 
Sheldoniono,’ Oxford, 1679, 8yo ; Leyden, listed at Leyden in 1746, fol. He also made 
1680,12mo), the main contention of 'which some notes on Arrian, which were included 
was fairly refuted hy Reiskius, ‘Exercita- in the large edition of 1842. His objections 
tiones,’1688,andlatarbyFontenelle, Ashort to the accented-pronunciation of Greekwere 
passage of arms followed upon the old battle- answered by W, Primatt in his ‘Accentus 
ground of the Septuagint,hut before his ad- Redivivi’ (1764), 

veraary, Richard Simon, had time to reply Vossius fell ill during the winter of 1688- 
(see B. Simonis Critiaa Opuscula adversus L. 1689, According to the story told byDes 
Yossium, 1686), the versatile Vossius was en- Maizeaux and Nic&on, he obstinately re- 

f aged upon an edition of Catullus (London, fused to conform to the usages of religion 
684,4to), with a commentary rich in erudi- and receive the sacrament until two of his 
tion, though disfigured, as some held, hy an fellow canons urged that if not for the good 
excursus (which was practically a rfisumS of of his soul, he must needs comply for the 
the suppressed work of Adrian Beverland), honour of the chapter. He died at Windsor 
* De prostibulis veterum' (see Bi.ru), Nou- on 21 Feb. 1088-9. A warrant was issued 
velles de la Bfpubl. des Zettrea, June 1684), from Whitehall on 20 May for the giant of 
Next year appeared ‘Variarum Observa- his prebend to John Maynard (Stats Papers, 
tionum liber’(London, 1085, 4to), contain- Dom. 1689-90, p. Ill; see under Maxsabd, 
ing a dissertation of interest ‘ De Triremium Johit, 1600-1865). 

et Liburniearum constructione,’ which Gras- According to Wood, Vossius had accumu- 

vius inserted in the twelfth volume of his lated the finest private library in the whole 
‘ Thesaurus AntiquitatumRomanorum’ (itis world. It included 762 manuscripts which 
referred to with commendation in Smith of his enemies described as ‘ spoils.’ A cata- 
Jordanliill's ‘Dissertation’ on the ‘ Naviga- logue of these was drawn up hy Colomi&s, 
tion of the Amcieuts,’ ed. 1880, p. 228), a and is now in the Bodleian (Cod. Tannevi, 
treatise ‘ De Origins et progressu pulveris 271; cf. Brit. Mus. Eg. MS. 2260, f. 142); 
hellici,’and another opuscule, ‘ De antiqum 8,0007. was offered bythe university of Oxford 
Romm magnitucline' (Thesaurus Antig. Bom.. for the library in September 1710, hut on 
vol.iv.) Throughout this work Vossius gave 10 Oct. it was sold to Leyden for thirty-six 
free rein to his capricious imagination and to thousondflorins ( Eeliq. Hearn, i. 207). Evelyn 
his love of paradox. He passes an extrava- bitterly deplored the loss to the country, 
gant eulogy on the Chinese civilisation, and ‘Where are our rich men? he asked. Willthe 
tries to prove that the population of Rome Nepotismo never be satisfied?’ (Diary, iii. 
was fourteen millions, and that its area was 306,308). A large number of the original 
twenty times greater than that of Paris and letters of Vossius are preserved in the Bod- 
Loudon combined. (He introduces some leian, and form nine quarto volumes. Others 
flattering remarks about Charles II and upon included in the d'Urville collection were 
the country of his adoption, see pp. 66 seq.j purchased by the Bodleian in 1805. The 
buthis alleged depreciation of the size of Lon- same library has the ‘Codex Vossianus,’ a 
don elicited several replies, notably London Latin psalter of the tenth century, in Anglo- 
bigger than Old Borne demonstrated . . . Saxon characters (see Westwood, JPaleeo- 
against Vossius, lyDe Souligni, London, 1701 graphia Sacra, and Facsimiles, 1868, p. 100, 
and 1710). Evelyn, who was delighted with and Plate xxxiv). The British Museum has 
their ingenuity, mentions several other opus- a Greek Testament (1620, fol.), with manu- 
cules, notably one ‘ Uepl TaxmXota,’ on the script notes and readings by Vossius. Most 
subject of tacking in navigation, which was of his books were included in the ‘ Index 
never published jne was also greatly diverted librorum prohibitorum,’ some of them, it is 
by a note of Vossius upon a certain harmony said, against the advice of Mabillon, the 
which was produced in the east hy the Bnap- usual referee in such matters between 1680 
ping of drivers’ whips (Evelyn to Pepys, and 1706 (see Reusoh, Dev Index der ver- 
28 Sept. 1686). botenen Bucher, 1886, ii. 116,162). Vosaius’s 

Among the labours of his last years were correspondence with Heinsius comprises the 
some annotations upon the works of his third volume of the ‘ Sylloges Epistolarum’ 
father, particularly the * Etymologicon,’ and of Bunn annus (1727), and other letters to 
an edition of the ‘ Satires’ of Juvenal (Lon- the same correspondent are in Addit. MS. 
don, 1686,4to, and 1096). Some corrections 6168. 

by him were included in the 1696 edition [Le Neve’s Fasti Bed. Angl. i. 404 ; Wood’s 
of Anacreon, ‘varite lectiones ex notulisl. Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 323; Poster's Alumni 
Vossii/appeared in the Lucretius of 1726, Oxon. 1600-1714; Gent. Mag. 1796, ii. 717; 
and some notes by him were embodied in NicAron’s MAmoires, vols, vii. viii, and xiii. 89- 
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148; Boyle's Diet, Hist, et Critique, 1720; 
Horeri, 1759, x. 705; Eaebard's Hist, of Engl. 
1718, iii. 943 ; Foppens’s Bibliotheca Belgica, 
Brussels, 1739; Morhof s Polyhistor; Des Mai- 
zenui's Vie de Saint-Evremond, 1726; Baillet’a 
Jugement des Savans, 1725, ii. 261, T. 103; 
Haame’s Collectanea, ed, Doble, iii, 263, 264 ; 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1852, ii. 81, 103, 106, 383, 
iii. 190,278; Colomesiana, Amsterdam, 1740; 
Elmes’s Wren and his Times, 1852; Pattison’s 
Isaac Casanbon, 2nd edit. 1892, passim; Mac- 
ray's Annals of the Bodleian; Penny Ency¬ 
clopaedia; Journal de Tr4voux, Jannary 1715 ; 
Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 241; Aa’s Biogra- 
phisch Woordenboek der Nedorlander, six. 416 
(with authorities there given), and the valuable 
notice contributed to the forty-ninth volume of 
the Biographie Univcrselle (1827) by the dis¬ 
tinguished scholar, Pierre Claude Francois 
Daunou.] T. S. 

VOWELL, JOHN (1526 P-1601), anti¬ 
quary. [See Hooker, John.] 

VOYSEY,aft'«a Harman, JOHN (1465 P- 
1554), bishop of Exeter. [See Veysey.] 

VULLIAMY, BENJAMIN LEWIS 
(1780-1854), clockmaker, bom on 25 Jon. 
1780, was the son of Benjamin Vulliamy, 
clockmaker, of Pall Mall, and elder brother 
of Lewis Vulliamy [q. v.J The family was 
of Swiss origin. Justin Vulliamy, an an¬ 
cestor, coming to England in 1704 to study 
the construction of English clocks ana 
watckes, under one Benjamin Gray, finally 
succeeded to his master’s business at 68 Pall 
Mall, after having married his daughter. 
The old shop was situated where the Marl¬ 
borough Club now stands (view in Cassell’s 
Old and New London, iv. 139). The firm 
obtained the appointment of clockmakers to 
the crown in 1742, which it held for 112 
years. Benjamin, the father of the subject 
of this article, was the first to sink an ar¬ 
tesian well in England. This he did on the 
family property of Norland, at the foot of 
Notting Hill, where Norland Square now 
stands. The well and engine-room still exist 
at the back of Norland Terrace (see Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, 1797, p. 826; Nichol¬ 
son, Journal qf Natural Philosophy, ii. 276). 

Benjamin Lewis commenced early to make 
a special study of horology. Succeeding to 
the business, he erected clocks for several im¬ 
portant buildings, including the victualling 
yard, Plymouth, Windsor Castle, churches 
at Norwood, Leytonstone, and Stratford, 
St. Mary’s Church, and the University Press 
at Oxford, and the cathedral at Calcutta. 
The dock at the post office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, was one made by Vulliamy for the 
Earl of Lonsdale. Vulliamy was a man. 
of considerable ingenuity, and introduced 


several peculiarities and improvements into 
his clocks. 

Vulliamy was elected associate of the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 18 March 
1888, was auditor for the year 1842, and 
obtained in 1846 a premium of books for a 
paper on railway clocks. He was made free 
of the Clockmakers’ Company on 4 Dec. 1809, 
admitted to the livery in January 1810, and 
five times filled the office of master. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society on 14 Jan. 1831, and re¬ 
tained his connection with the society till 
his death. He was a man of refined taste in 
art, and possessed no small knowledge of 
architecture, pointings, and engravings. His 
library was extensive and well chosen, espe¬ 
cially in that portion which related to his 
profession, and he possessed a valuable col¬ 
lection of ancient watches ( Archcsologia , xxx, 
92). He enriched the libraries of the Clock- 
makers’ Company and of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. To the company he aho 
gave numerous models and specimens of 
clocks and watches, and to tho institution 
he presented in 1847 the works of a clock 
made by Thomas Tompion [q. v.] about 1070 
for Charles H, by whom it was given to 
Barbara Villiers, duchess of Cleveland. On 
1 March 1860 he exhibited to the Royal 
Archaeological Institute six carvings in ivory 
by Eiamminge. He died on 8 Jan. 1864, 
leaving two sons, Benjnmin Lewis (1817- 
1886) and George John (noticed below). 

He published: 1. 1 Some Considerations on 
the Subject of Public Clocks,’ London, 1828, 
1881 (a supplement was issued in 1880, and 
again in 1881). 2. * Summary of the Ad¬ 
vantages attendant upon the new Mode of 
Construction of a Turret Clock,’ London, 
1881. 3. ‘ On the Construction and Regula¬ 
tion of Clocks for Railway Stations,’ London, 
1846 (reprinted from the 'Minutes of Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers ’). 4. ‘ On the Construction and Thoory 
of the Dead-beat Escapement for Clocks,’ 
London, 1846. 6. ‘A Portion of the Papers 
relating to the Great Clock for the New 
Palace at Westminster,’ London, 1848. He 
wrote an account of the Stockton motion in 
English repeaters for the article ‘Watch’ in 
Rees’s ‘ Cyclopaedia.’ 

The second son, George John Vulliamy 
(1817-1886),architect, was born in Poll Mall 
on 19 May 1817. He was admitted to West¬ 
minster school on 18 Feb. 1826, and on leav¬ 
ing was articled to Messrs. Joseph Bramah 
& Son, engineers, in 18S8. In July J 888 be 
entered the office of Sir Charles Barry [q.v.], 
with whom he remained till 1841, He then 
went abroad, and visited France, Italy,Greece, 
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Asia Minor, and Egypt. "While travelling 
he was employed by Henry Gaily Knight 
£q. v.] ■ to make drawings for his work on 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy,’ 
1842-4. Returning to England in 1848, no 
commenced practising as an architect, and 
subsequently assisted his uncle, Lewis Vul¬ 
liamy. He exhibited designs in the Royal 
Academy in 1838 and in 1846. He erected 
a mansion at Dyffryn, Monmouthshire, and 
the Swiss protestant church in Endell Street 
(1868). He became a member of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute in December 1848, 
and acted as secretary for some time. He 
exhibited objects of interest at the meetings 
of the institute on several occasions. 

On 16 March 1861 ha was elected super¬ 
intending architect to the metropolitan hoard 
of works, and thenceforth devoted all his 
time to the work. He designed for the board 
some buildings in Victoria Street, several 
fire-brigade stations, and the pedestal and 
sphinxes for Cleopatra’s needle on the em¬ 
bankment. He resigned his appointment in 
May 1886 on account of ill-health, and died 
at his residence, Ingress House, Greenhithe, 
on 12 Nov. 1886. He was buried on 17 Nov. 
at Stone, near Dartford. 

[Gent. Mag. 1854, i. 826; Builder, 1886, 1, 
760 , li. 724, 763; Minutes of Proc. of Institution 
of Civil Engineers, i. 21, ii. 61, iv. 63, v. 2, vi. 
496, xiv. 166-7; Lists of the Royal Astrono¬ 
mical Soc., kindly supplied by "W. H. Wesley, 
esq., and of the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
byA.D. Lyell, esq.; Archraological Journal, vii, 
88 ; Atkins and Overall’s (Bookmakers’Company, 
pp. 88-9, 176; Royal Acad. Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues; Diet, of Architecture; Barker and 
Stenning's Westminster School Reg.] B. P. 

VULLIAMY, LEWIS (1701-1871), 
architect, was the son of Benjamin Vul¬ 
liamy, clockmaker, and younger brother of 
Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy fq. v.] He was 
born in Pall Mall on 16 March 1791, and 
was articled to Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.] 
He was admitted to the schools of the Royal 
Academy on 8 March 1809, obtained the silver 
medal in 1810 for on architectural drawing, 
and the gold medal in 1818 for a ‘ design for 
a nobleman’s country mansion.’ In 1812 the 
Society of Arts awarded him a silver medal 
for a drawing. In 1818 he was elected 
Royal Academy travelling student, after 
which he studied abroad for four years, oluefly 
in Italy, but also visiting Greece and Asia 
Minor. On his return to England he exhi¬ 
bited designs at the Royal Academy, and, 
settling in London, obtained an extensive 
professional connection. He continued to 
exhibit in the Royal Academy till 1888. 
Of his numerous and important executed 


works, the principal are; St. Barnabas Church, 
Addison Road, 1828; the Law Institution, 
1830-0 (front next Chancery Lane, exhi¬ 
bited in the Royal Academy in 1830, and 
the great hall in 1832); Highgate church, 
1880 (in the Royal Academy in 1831, view 
and description in The Mirror of Lite¬ 
rature, &c., 18 May 1833, pp, 806 et seq.); 
Christ Church, Woburn Square, 1831 (in 
the Royal Academy in 1883 and 183o); 
Richmond chapel, Surrey, 1881; Sydenham 
church, Surrey, 1831; St. James’s Church, 
Park Hill, Clapham, 1882; Friday Hill 
House, Chingford, Essex, 1840; Clenston 
church, Dorset, 1840; Lock Hospital, Mid¬ 
dlesex, 1842, with chapel, 1840, and asylum, 
1848; St. James’s Norland, Notting Hill, 
1844; Ches tall House, Gloucestershire, 1848; 
Sternfold Park, Sussex, 1863; Dorchester 
House, Parle Lane, 1867 (views and descrip¬ 
tion in the Magazine of Art, 1888, pp, 397 
et seq.) ; and Westonbirt House, Gloucester¬ 
shire, which he did not live to complete. 

He effected alterations and additions to 
many large buildings both public and pri¬ 
vate, of which the following are the most 
important: Ashburnham Park, Sussex, 1829; 
Leigh Park, Hampshire (with new octagonal 
library in the Gothic style), 1833; Emo 
Park, Queen’s County, 1836; Downturns 
Hall, Norfolk, 1836; Muckross Abbey, Kil- 
larney, 1838-7; Royal Institution, Albe¬ 
marle Street (with new faqade 1888, de¬ 
signs in the Royal Academy in 1837 and 
1888); Tregothnan House, Cornwall (with 
new lodge and muniment-room, 1846-8); 
Newton House, near Bedale, Yorkshire, 
1846. Dorchester House and Westonbirt 
House are the works on which his fame 
must mainly rest. The former in the Italian 
renaissance, the latter in the Jacobean style, 
exhibit the range of his powers. As a 
Gothic architect his early churches prove 
him to have been far in advance of his con¬ 
temporaries at a period when Gothic was hud 
little Imown. He was a highly skilled and 
economical master of construction. Of Vul- 
liamy’s pupils, the principal were Owen 
Jones (1809-1874) [q. v.] and Frederick Wil¬ 
liam Porter. 

Vulliamy died at his residence, Clapham 
Common, on 4 Jan. 1871, He married, on 
16 Jan. 1838, Elizabeth Anne, only child of 
Frederick Henry Papendiek, vicar of Morden, 
Surrey, by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter. 

He published: 1. ‘ The Bridge of the SSa. 
Trinita, over the Arno at Florence,’ London, 
1822. 2. 1 Examples of Ornamental Sculp¬ 
ture in Architecture,’ London, 1828(F). 
These were engravings from the originol 
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drawings made between 1818 and 1821 
while abroad. They were exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1824. He drew the plans, 
elevations, and sections of the castle of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which were published 
by the Society of" Antiquaries in ‘ Vetusta 
jlionumenta,’ 1.885 (vol. v. plates x-xviii). 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Diet, of Archi¬ 
tecture; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues; 
Builder, 1871, xxix. 142 (which contains a com¬ 
plete list of executed works drawn up by himself); 
Royal Academy Register, per C. McLean, esq.; 
private information.] B. P. 

VYCHAN (Jl. 1280-1240), Welsh states¬ 
man and warrior. [See Edntved.] 

VYCHAN, HOWEL (d. 825), Welsh 
prince. [See Howee.] 

VYCHAN, SIirWNT (1S30P-1600), 
Welsh hard. [See Srsrwr.] 

VYNER. [See Vines.] 

VYSE, RICHARD WILLIAM HO¬ 
WARD (1784-1853), major-general, horn on 
25 July 1784, was the only son of General 
Richard Vyse hy his wife Anne, only sur¬ 
viving daughter and heiress of Field-marshal 
Sir George Howard [q. v.l 

The father, Richaed Vise (1746-1826), 
general, bom at Lichfield on 11 July 1746, 
was the younger son of William Vyse 
(1710-1770), canon residentiary and trea¬ 
surer of Lichfield, and younger brother of 
William Vyse (1741-1816), canon residen¬ 
tiary and chancellor of Lichfield. His 
mother, Catherine, was daughter of Richard 
Smalhroke [q. v.l, bishop of Lichfield. He 
was appointed comet in the 6th dragoons on 
13 Feb. 1763. He attained the brevet rank 
of colonel on 7 Jan. 1781, received the com¬ 
mand of the 1st dragoon guards on 28 May 
1784, anddnring the revolutionary warserved 
in Flanders in command of a brigade under 
the Duke of York, _ He distinguished him¬ 
self on several occasions, particularly at the 
battle of Cateau on 26 April 1794, where, 
at the head of two brigades of heavy cavalry, 
he materially contributed to the victory, and 
at the evacuation of Ostend, which he super¬ 
intended on 1 July. Vyse was nominated 
major-general on 2 Oct. 1794, and lieu¬ 
tenant-general on 1 Jan. 1801. He was re¬ 
turned to parliament in 1806 for Beverley, 
but in the following year made way for his 
son. He attained the r ank of general on 
1 Jan. 1812, and died at Lichfield on 30 May 
1826. He filled for some time the office of 
comptroller to Ernest Augustus, duke of 
Cumberland (Gent. Mag. 1825, ii. 180 j His¬ 
torical Records of the Third Dragoon Guards, 
1838, p. 127). ’ | 


His son, Richard William, assumed the 
additional name of Howard by royal sign 
manual dated 14 Sept. 1812, on inheriting the 
estates of Boughton and Pitsford in North¬ 
amptonshire through his maternal grand¬ 
mother, Lucy, daughter of Thomas Went¬ 
worth, second earl of Strafford. VyBe entered 
the army as cornet in the 1st dragoons on 
6 May 1800, was promoted to lieutenant in 
the 15th dragoons on 17 June 1801, and to 
captain on 29 June 1802. In 1809 he acted 
as aide-de-camp to his father on the staff of 
the Yorkshire district, and on 6 July 1810 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford University. He attained the brevet 
rank of major on 4 June 1818, was nominated 
captain in the 87th foot on 31 Aug. 1816, and 
in the 2nd lifeguards on 6 July 1816, and was 
appointed major in the 1st WeBt India regi¬ 
ment on 4 Jan. 1819, and in the 2nd life¬ 
guards on 4 Feb. in the same year. On 13 May 
heattainedthe brevet rankof lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel and was placed on half-pay on 10 Sept. 
1826. On 10 Jan. 1837 he was raised to the 
rank of colonel, and on 9 Nov. 1846 to that 
of major-general. 

Vyse was returned to parliament for 
Beverley on 8 May 1807. In October 1812 
he exchanged this seat, for Honiton in Devon¬ 
shire, which he retained till the dissolution 
of 1818. In 1824 he served the office of high 
sheriff for Buckinghamshire. 

In 1886 Vyse visited Egypt and Syria, 
was much interested by the work of exca¬ 
vation which had been accomplished by 
Caviglia at Gizeh, and resolved himself to 
take part in the enterprise. On 21 Nov. 
he reached the pyramids, and, though an 
early difference with Caviglia terminated 
their co-operation, he pursued for over a 
year and a half the task of excavating and 
exploring the pyramids. In January 1837 
he obtained the assistance of John Shae Per- 
ring [q. v.], and, although he returned to 
England in August, he provided the funds 
for Perring’s subsequent explorations to the 
south of Gizeh and at Abu Roash. His re¬ 
searches and those of Perring wore of great 
importance in elucidating the early history 
of Egypt. In 1840 Vyse published an ac¬ 
count of them in two volumes undsr the 
title 1 Operations carried on at the Pyramids 
of Gizeh in 1837’ (London, 4to), followed 
in 1842 by a third supplemental volume 
devoted to Perring’s researches at Abu 
Roash. 

Vyse died at Stoke Poges, Buckingham¬ 
shire, on 8 June 1863. He married, IS Nov, 
1810 Frances, second daughter of Henry 
Hesketh of Newton, Cheshire. By her ha- 
had eight sons and two daughters. 
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[Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 200; Bunsen's Egypt’s 
place in Universal History, ii. 28, 635-46; 
Foster’s Alumni, 1715-1886; Burke’s landed 
Gentry, s.v. ‘ Howard VyseSimms’s Biblio- 
tlieea Staffordiensis.] E, I. 0, 

VYVYAN, Sib RICHARD RAWLIN- 
SON (1800-1879), eighth, lmronet, politician 
and student of science, was a descend ant from 
a family resident at Trelowavren in the parish 
of Mawgan-in-Meneage, Cornwall, since the 
time of Henry VII. The first baronet was 
master of the mint at Exeter to Charles I ; 
the third was imprisoned as a Jacobite in 
September 1715. Sir Vyell Vyvyan, the 
seventh baronet, died at Trelowarren on 
27 Jan. 1820, having married on 14 Aug. 
1799 Mary Hutton (d. Trelowarren, 5 Sept. 
1812), only daughter of Thomas Hutton 
Rawlinson of Lancaster. Their eldest son, 
Richard Hawlinson Vyvyan, was born on 
6 June 1800. 

Vyvyan was educated at narrow and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he matricu¬ 
lated on 22 Hay 1818, hut he did not pro¬ 
ceed to a degree. He succeeded to the title 
and estates on his father’s death in 1820, and 
found sufficient occupation for his energies 
in the management of his property and in 
the Cornwall yeomanry cavalry of which he 
became lieutenant-colonel commandant on 
5 Sept. 1820. At a by-election on 27 Jan. 
1826 he was returned to parliament for the 
county of Cornwall, and was re-elected in 
1820 and 1830. Throughout hiB political 
career he was an unbending tory. He disap¬ 
proved of tbe concession of Homan catholic 
emancipation, and early in 1830 announced 
his intention of weakening the Wellington 
administration aB much as possible. In that 
year he was a member of the select com¬ 
mittee on the East India Company's charter. 
In the previous October he had explained 
his views to Palmerston, and had invited 
him to lead the House of Commons in a tory 
administration without the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, but with the inclusion of a few young 
liberals (Lornb, Palmerston in 'Prime Mini¬ 
ster Series,’ pp. 67-82). He voted for Sir 
Henry Parnell's motion for referring the 
civil iist to a select committee, which caused 
the resignation of the Wellington ministry 
(Walpole, Hist, of England, ii. 006, 621), 
but he and the other high tories would not 
support the new whig ministry. Though he 
allowed the necessity for some change in the 
electoral system, he opposed the Reiorm Bill 
with vehemence. On its second reading 
(21 March 1831) he was put forward by tbe 
tories as their spokesman to move that it 
should be read that day six months, The 


second reading was carried by a majority of 
one, but a week or two later the government 
was defeated. When the boom of cannon 
announced the approach of William IV to 
dissolve parliament (22 April 1831), Vyvyan 
was engaged in a furious diatribe against the 
government, and, excited though he was, the 
work ‘ was very well done.’ lie was now at 
the height of his fame. His fluency of 
speech was said to he without parallel (Pol- 
WHDiiE, Biogr. Sketches, ii. 27). 

A severe contest for the representation of 
the county of Cornwall ensued. The expenses 
were enormous, but after the poll had been 
open for five days Vyvyan and his colleague 
in toryism retired, badly beaten (Courtney, 
Pari Bap. of Cornwall, pp. 408-10). He 
found refuge on 14 July 1831 in the pocket- 
borough of OkehamptoninDevonahire, and as 
he thought himself entitled, through the mar- 
riage nbout 1520 of Elizabeth Courtenay to 
John Vyvyan, to the dormant haronv of 
Courtenay of Okehampton, he purchased the 
ruins of its old castle {Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser, ix. 296). At the general elections in De¬ 
cember 1882 and February 1836 he was re¬ 
turned, after expensive victories, for the city 
of Bristol; hut he did not seek re-election 
in 1837. After the Reform Bill his interest 
in politics seemB to have decayed, and he 
spoke little, though he strenuously opposed 
the third reading of the municipal corpora¬ 
tions hill {Hansard, xxix. 737-60; of. James 
Grant, Recollections of the House of Com¬ 
mons, pp. 149-51). From 1837 to 1841 he 
was without a seat, and in 1840 he was high 
sheriff for Cornwall. At the general election 
on 1 July 1841 he was returned for Jlelston, 
a few miles from Trelowarren, and he con¬ 
tinued to sit for it until 1867. A protec- 
tioniBtj against free-trade aud the imposition 
of an income-tax, he addressed in 1842 ‘ a 
letter to his constituents upon the commer¬ 
cial and financial policy of Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration.’ Macaulay in July 1843wrote 
of the tory party as split into three or more 
factions, one being 1 represented by Vyvyan 
and the “ Morning Post"' (Trevelyan, Life 
and Letters, ii. 188). He voted against Peel 
on the repeal of the com laws {Hansard, 
lxxiv. 364), and against the Disraeli budget 
of 1862 as representing the policy of a set of 
men still less to his liking (ib. cxxiii. 1698). 

Vyvyan, who was elected F.R.S. in 1828, 
lived after 1867 in complete retirement at 
Trelowarren, He was a geologist, a meta¬ 
physician, had formed ‘amost choice library’ 
of which he made 'a very scholastic use’ 
(De la Beche in Caroline Fox’s Journals, i, 
26), and took special delight in the woods on 
his domain. Charles T, Pearce, M.D., was 
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‘for some years engaged with him. in scien¬ 
tific experiments and researches on light, 
heat, and magnetism,’ Vyvyan diedatTrelo- 
warren on 15 Aug, 1879, and on 21 Aug. 
•was buried in the family vault in the north¬ 
west corner of Mowgan church. He was 
unmarried, and was succeeded by a nephew. 

Vyvyan's scientific writings included: 
1. ‘ An Essay on Arithmo-physiology,’ pri¬ 
vately printed, 1825. 2. ‘Psychology, or a 
Review of the Arguments in proof of the 
Existence and Immortality of the Animal 
Soul,’ vol. i. 1831; called in immediately 
after publication. 3. ‘The Harmony of the 
Comprehensible World’ (anon,), 1842,2 yols. 
4. ‘ The Harmony of the Comprehensible 
Worid’ (anon.), 1845. He also published 
several letters and speeches. His letter 1 to 
the magistrates of Berkshire ’ on their prac¬ 


tice of ‘ consigning prisoners to solitary con¬ 
finement before trial, and ordering them to 
he disguised by masks,’ passed into a second 
edition in 1846. His account of the 1 fogou ’ 
or cave at Halligey, Trelowarren, is in the 
‘ Journal ’ of the .Royal Institute of Cornwall 
(1885, viii. 266-8). 

[Boase and Couitney'sBibl. Cornub.ii. 840-41, 
iii. 1357; Poster's Alumni Oxon.; lie Ma> 
chant’s Earl Spencer, pp. 307, 837; Academy 
23 Aug. 1879, pp. 139-40 (by W. P. Courtney) j 
Western Morning Rows, 16, 22 and 25 Aug. 
1879; TimeB, 18 Aug. 1879, pp. 9,11; Corresp. 
of Lieven and Grey, ii. 193; Corrosp. of Grey 
and William IV, i. 184; Ellenborougb’s Diary, 
ii. 188, 439; Groville Memoirs, ii. 67,135, 200; 
Roebuck’s Whig Ministry, ii. 118,156-8; Notes 
end Queries, 6th eer. xii. 333, 357, 7th sor. iy, 
235.] W. P. 0. 
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WAAD or WADE, ARMAGIL (d. 
1508), ‘the English Columbus,’ is stated in 
the inscription on his tombstone, composed 
by his son, Sir William, to have sprung from 
an ancient Yorkshire family; but as lie was 
himself granted a coat-of-arms by Sir Gilbert 
Dethick, it is improbable that his father was 
entitled to hear them. He is said to have 
been born at Kilnaey, near Coniston, and 
his mother's maiden name is given as Comyn. 
On the dissolution of the monasteries Kilns ey 
was granted to Sir Bichard Gresham, to 
whom Armagil may have owed his intro¬ 
duction at court. He was educated at Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, whence he graduated 
B.A. on 23 Jan. 1581-2 (Oxford Univ. Reg. 
i. 167; Fasti, p. 86). He is then said to 
have entered some mn, possibly the Middle 
Temple, as his name does not occur in the 
registers of the other three principal inns of 
court. In 1536 he joined as an adventurer 
in Hore’s voyage to North America; he 
sailed with Oliver Daubeney, ‘Mr. Joy, after¬ 
wards gentleman of the ting’s chapel,’ and 
others in the Minionfrom Gravesend, towards 
the end of April. After about two months’ 
sailing they reached Cape Breton; they also 
visited Newfoundland and Penguin Island. 
They steered a northerly course home, fell 
in with icebergs, though it was the middle 
of summer, and reached St.Ivee in Cornwall 
about the end of October, Waad is said to 
have written an account of this voyage, 
which was afterwards printed. No such 
■work has been traced, and it is not in 
Hakluyt, which, however, contains an ac¬ 
count of the voyage furnished by one of 


Waad’s companions, Thomas Butts, son of 
Sir William Butts [q. v.] (Hakluyt, iii. 
129-31; of. Brown, Genesis T7.S.A. i, 2; 
Habrissd, John Cabot and his Son, 1896, 
pp. 128, 340). Sir William Waad’s de¬ 
scription of his father as the first English 
explorer of America, subsequently para¬ 
phrased into 1 the English Columbus,’ rests 
on this voyage. It has littlo justification. 
Waad has no more title to the name than 
hie companions on the Minion, and infinitely 
less than the sixteen Englishmen who ac¬ 
companied Sebastian Cabot, not to mention 
the possibility that there were English sailors 
among Columbus’s crews. 

After his return Waad seems to have en¬ 
tered the service of Henry VHI, probably as 
a messenger. In 1640, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Lord Maltravers, the lord deputy, 
Waad was promoted clerk of the council at 
Calais. He was promoted third clerk of the 
privy council in London at midsummer 1547, 
serving at first without a regular salary, 
though he was paid for special services, like 
arresting a Frenchman (probably Jean Ri- 
lmuld) when he tried to escapo to France 
(Acts P. C. ed. Dasent, 1647-60, pp. 113, 
184). On 22 Sept, 1547 he was elected 
member ofparliamentfor Chipping Wycombe, 
and on 17 AprE 1648 began to draw a regular 
salary of fifty marks as third clsrk of the 
counoil. Four years later he had risen to 
he chief clerk, in which capacity he was paid 
50 1. a year. In July 1660 he was employed 
as the channel of communication with the 
French and Spanish ambassadors, on 20 Dec. 
1561 he was ordered to make an inventory 
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of Tunstall's goods, in April 1652 he brought 
certain accusations against the Countess of 
Sussex and was himself instructed to ex¬ 
amine her in the Tower, and on 31 May 
following he was commissioned to procuro 
Paget’s signature to the articles against him 
{ ib . 1660-2 pp. 82, 824, 449, 1662-4 pp. 20, 

hi 

The last mention of him as clerk occurs 
on 18 June 1653, and there can be little 
doubt that he lost his office on Queen Mary’s 
accession. He also lost his seat in parlia¬ 
ment, and possibly a post in the customs 
which he had bought, and of which, as he 
subsequently complained to Cecil, he was 
deprived without compensation. In 1554 he 
was, however, granted by the crown the 
manor of Milton Grange, Oxfordshire. He 
also acquired lands in Kentish Town and at 
Lydd, Kent, and subsequently leased Belsize, 
Hampstead, which he made his home, from 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. On 
17 Dec. 1656 he was summoned to account 
for 8007. paid him by Sir Andrew Judd. 
Waad does not appear to havo been restored 
to the clerkship of the council on the ac¬ 
cession of Elizabeth j but on 16 April 1659 
he was sent on a mission to the Duke of 
Holstein. He was instructed to seek in¬ 
creased facilities for English merchants in 
the duke's dominions, to report on his rela¬ 
tions with the free cities in his duchy, to 
offer Elizabeth’s aid in repressing the attempts 
of the said ‘ stades’ to recover their liberties, 
and to suggest ‘some further intelligence’ 
between the duke and England for the 
purpose of maintaining tho Augsburg con¬ 
fession {Sari. MS. 38, No. 16 ; Addit. MS. 
5985, f. 198; Cal. State Papers, Eor. 1553- 
1669, Nos. 531, 641). In June 1502 lie was 
sent to Eye to muster six hundred men for 
service at Havre, and to collect information 
about the movements of French parties and 
the readiness of the Huguenots to accept 
English help. In December he requested a 
grant of the salt marshes between Lydd and 
the mouth of the Camber, with license to 
enclose them. In 1686 he was engaged in 
examining at the Tower Cornelius de Alneto 
or Lannoy, an alchemist who had failed to 
redeem his promise of manufacturing gold 
for the queen's service (Satfiald MSS. vol. i. 
passim j Cal. State Papers, Dom. i. 276-7), 

Waad died at Belsize on 20 June 1668, 
and was buried in Hampstead church, where 
an alabaster monument, with a long in¬ 
scription, was erected to his memory by his 
son William. Owing to the rebuilding of 
Hampstead church in 1745 and three subse¬ 
quent restorations, no trace of the monument 
remains. His will was proved in the pre- 
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rogative court of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury (Reg. 0 Lyon). He was twice married; 
first, to Anne, daughter of Thomas Marbury 
or Merbury, haberdasher of London, and 
widow of one Bradley, by whom he had 
issue three children; secondly, to Alice, 
daughter of Richard Patten ( d. 1536), widow 
of Thomas Searle, and sister of William 
Patten [q. y.], the historian of Somerset’s 
expedition into Scotland. By her Waad had 
issue seventeen children. All his children 
by his first wife and eleven by his second 
predeceased him. The eldest surviving son 
was Sir William Waad [q. v.] The Wades 
of Virginia claim to he descended from Ar¬ 
magh. 

Besides the ‘ Observations’ on his travels 
attributed to him, Waad was author of: 

1. ‘The Distresses of the Commonwealth, 
with the Means to remedy them,’ an elabo¬ 
rate treatise preserved at the record office 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 119). 

2. ‘ Decastichon de receptions dueis Somer¬ 
set a Londinensibus,' printed by Patten in 
his ‘ Expedicion,’ London, 1548,4to. 3. 1 Car¬ 
men in obitum Suffolciensium fratrum,’ 
printed in the collection of verses on the 
death of the dukes of Suffolk in 1662. He 
was also a good Spanish scholar (Cal. State 
Papers, For. 1668, No. 646). 

[Transcripts of collections on tho Wade family 
by Stuart 0. Wade of How York, kindly lent by 
the Prebident of Magdalen Coll. Oxford; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. and For.; Acts of the 
Privy Council, od. Dasent; Cal. H.itHold MSS. ; 
Ashmolo MS. 835; Official Return Members of 
Pari.; Literary Remains of Edward VI (Rox- 
burgho Club); Narratives of tho Reformation 
(Camd, Soo.); Fuller’s Worthies, iii. 202; Wood's 
Atheme Oxon. i. 360; Strypo’s Works (general 
index, where he is confused with his son); 
Tanner’s Bibl. p.744; Norden’s Chorogr. Descr. 
Com. Middlesex, 1603 ; Park’s Topogr.and Na¬ 
tural Hist, of Hampstead ; Thoresby’s Ducatns 
Leodiensis, p. 163 ; Froude’s Hist, of England; 
Alexander Brown’s Genesis of TJ.S.A.; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Notes and Queries, 
8 th ser. ix, 247, 261, x. 376, 624.] A. F. P. 

WAAD, Sir WILLIAM (1640-1623), 
clerk of the council, diplomatist, and lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, horn in 1646, was the 
eldest son of Armagil Waad [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Alice, sister of William Patten 
[q. t.J Both his parents died in 1668, and 
William succeeded to the family property, 
his father’s sons by his first wife having pre¬ 
deceased him. In 1671 he was admitted a 
student of Groy’s Inn, and a few years later, 
doubtless with a view to entering the servioe 
of tho government, he began travelling on 
the continent. In July 1676 he was residing 

is 
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at Paris, and frequently supplied political 
information to Burghley, whose ‘servant’ 
he is described as being (cf, Lansd. MS. 23, 
art. 76). He claimed ‘familiar acquain¬ 
tance ’ with the celebrated French publicist, 
Jeon Bodin, from whom he seems to have 
derived some of the news he forwarded 
to Burghley. In the autumn of 1676 
Sir Annas Paulet [q. v.l took "Wade to 
Blois (Cal. State Papers, For. 1675-7 pas¬ 
sim). During the winter of 1678-9 he was 
in Italy, whence he forwarded to Burghley 
reports on its political condition. From 
Venice in April 1670 he sent the lord-trea¬ 
surer fifty of the rarest kinds of seeds in 
Italy (Cal. Hatfield MSS. ii. 2641. In May 
he was at Florence, and in February 1579- 
1680 he was residing at Strasburg. In the 
following April he was employed on some 
delicate mission in Paris by Sir Henry 
Cobhnm. The suggestion in the Cal. State 
Papers, Venetian, that he was ambassador 
to Spam and Portugal in 1679 is misdated. 
Tn 1580 he received instructions as ambas¬ 
sador to Portugal (Sloane MS. 1442, f. 114). 
In 1581 he seems to hare returned to 
England, and entered the service of Sir 
Francis Waisingham as secretary, and in 
1583 he became one of the clerks to the 
privy council (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1611-18, p. 198). In April of that year he 
was sent to Vienna to discuss the differences 
between the Hanse Towns and English mer¬ 
chants abroad, and in July he accompanied 
Lord Willoughby on his embassy to Den¬ 
mark to invest the king with the insignia of 
the Garter, and to negotiate an agreement 
on mercantile affairs (Bihch, Memoirs of the 
Beign of Elizabeth, i. 24, 31). In January 
1583-4 he was sent to Madrid to explain 
the expulsion from England of the Spanish 
ambassador, Mendoza. He arrived in March, 
but Philip II refused all his requests for an 
interview, and ordered him out of Spain, 
withan intimation that he was fortunate to 
escape free (Cotton. MS. Yesp, 0. vii. f. 392 j 
Cal. State Papers, Simancas, 1580-6, pp. 
516, 520-1; Birch, i, 45, 48 ; Frottde, xi. 
414, 422). He was hack in England on 
12 April, and with his return diplomatic re¬ 
lations between England and Spain ceased. 
In the same month Waad was sent to Mary 
Stuart to induce her to come to terms with 
Elizabeth, and his account of the interview 
is printed by Froude (Hist. xi. 448-51). Li 
February 1684-6he was appointed to accom¬ 
pany Nau to the court of Ames YT, but was 
stopped at the last minute (Cal. State 
Papers, Simancas, 1680-6, p. 533). In 
March Waad was despatched to Paris to 
demand the surrender of the conspirator 


Thomas Morgan (1643-1606 P) [q, v.] Henry 
III was willing to consider the request, but 
the catholic league and the Guises were 
violently opposed to it, and even instructed 
the Due d’Aumale to waylay Waad and 
rescue Morgan on their way to the coast. 
Waad, however, convinced that he could 
not secure Morgan, contented himself with 
obtaining a promise that he should he de¬ 
tained in prison in France, but Aumale 
nevertheless attacked the envoy near Amiens, 
and inflicted on him a severe beating as an 
answer to his demand for the extradition of 
a catholic from France. 

In August 1686 Waad accompanied Wil¬ 
liam Davison [q. v.] to the Low Countries 
to negotiate an alliance with the States- 
General. A year later he took a prominent 
part in arranging the seizure of Mary 
Stuart’s papers which implicated her in the 
Babington plot. He himself went down 
to Chartley in A ugust 1686, and, while Mary 
was decoyed away on a hunting expedition, 
arrested her secretaries Nau and Curie, and, 
having ransacked her cabinet, carried back 
a valuable collection of papers to London 
(ib. 1680-8, pp. 626-6; Amtas Pottlet, 
Letter-Hooks, pp. 288 sqq.; Froude, xii. 160 
sqq.) For this important service he was 
paid thirty pounds (Acts P. C. 1680-7, p. 
211). In the following February he was 
again sent to France to explain the execu¬ 
tion of Mary Stuart, to demand the recall of 
De TAuhespine, the French ambassador, on 
the ground of his dependence on the league 
and complicity in Stafford's plot [see Staf¬ 
ford, William, 1564-1612], and to justify 
Elizabeth’s^ detention of French shipping. 
For some time he was denied audience, the 
recall of the French ambassador was refused, 
but more success attended his endeavour to 
arrange the dispute about the detention of 
Fren'ch shipping in England, and English 
shipping in France (Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, 1681-91, pp. 476, 477, 483, 492, 
617,527, 683). He returned to England in 
June. 

This was the last of Waad’s diplomatic 
missions, In 1688 he was returned to par¬ 
liament as member for Thetford; he was 
also elected to the parliament of 1601 as 
member for Preston. He was, however, 
mainly occupied with his duties qb clerk of 
the privy council, and especially in tracking 
treasonable practices and examining jesuits 
and recusants. His zeal in these pursuits 
gained him. the reputation of being the chief 
persecutor of the catholics (ib. Dom. 1601- 
1603, p. 199; cf. lansd. MSS. 03, 66, 145, 
148,163; Law, The Archpriest Controversy, 
i. 84, 86, 166, 208, 212, 216, 226; Foley, 
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Records, vol. iv, passim.}. As early as Sep¬ 
tember 1684 he had, when ‘Wokingham's 
secretary, gained great credit by piecing to¬ 
gether and deciphering the fragments ot the 
treasonable document which Father “William 
Crichton [q. vj had tom up on his capture; 
a portrait of waad thus engaged is given in 
Bishop Carleton’s ‘Thankfull Remembrance,’ 
1624 (the story, sometimes described as ridi¬ 
culous, is undoubtedly true: see Mr. T. G. 
Law in English Hist. Review, viii. 698). 
From this time Waad was frequently en¬ 
gaged in bringing to light plots agAinst the 
queen’s life, among them being that of Dr. 
Boderigo Lopez [q. v.] in 1694, of which 
Waad drew up a narrative, extant at the 
record office (Slate Papers, Dom, vol. ccxlviii. 
art. 7), and Essex’s rebellion in 1001 (see 
Carleton, Thankfull Remembrance ; Cal. 
State Tapers, Dom. 1691-1608, passim). 

Waad found abundance of like occupation 
under James I, by whom he was knighted 
on 20 May 1608. During the summer and 
autumn he was busily engaged in tracking 
out the Main and By plots [see Brooke, 
Henry, eighth Loud Codham, and Watson, 
William, d. 1603]. On 12 Nov. he con¬ 
ducted Ralegh from the Tower to stand his 
trial at Winchester (Gardiner, Hist. i. 128; 
Cal. State Tapers, Dom. 1603-10, pp. 27, 
86). After his trial, Cobham, according to 
Sir Anthony Weldon,-wrote: ‘That villain 
Wade did often solicit me, and, not prevail¬ 
ing., got me, by a trick, to write my name on 
a piece of white paper, which I, thinking no¬ 
thing, did; so that if any charge came under 
my hand, it was forged by that villain Wade, 
by writing something above my hand with¬ 
out my consent or knowledge’ (Weldon, 
Court and Character of James I, ed. 1811, i. 
850). It is hinted that Waad behaved in a 
similar manner with regard to the confession 
of Thomas Winter [q. v.]; in the examina¬ 
tion of the gunpowder-plot conspirators 
Waad, who had been appointed lieutenant 
of the Tower on 16 Aug. 1606, was one of 
tho chief agents (Jardine, Gunpowder Tlot, 
Gerard, What was the Gunpotuder Tlot f; 
and Gardiner, What Gunpowder Tlot was, 
passim). Waad’s treachery, however, rests 
on most inconclusive evidence. Mural in¬ 
scriptions placed by Waad in tho queen's 
house in tne Tower commemorating these 
events ore still extant (Gerard, pp. 264- 
267). 

On 21 Oot. 1606 Waad was returned to 
parliament as member for West Looe, in 
succession to Sir George Harvey, who was 
also his predecessor in the lieutenancy of the 
Tower. In 1609 he became a member of the 
council of the Virginia Company, in which 


he was largely interested; he subscribed 76 1, 
and paid 144 1. 10s. He was also one of 
those who, on 26 Nov. 1612, bought the Ber¬ 
mudas from the Virginia Company, and on 
28 Nov. 1614 resigned them to the crown. 
Meanwhile, in 1613, he had been dismissed 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower. The 
closeness with which he guarded Sir Thomas 
Overbury [q. v.] and bis own integrity 
proved inconvenient to the Countess of 
Essex. He was charged with carelessness 
in guarding his prisoners, with allowing 
Arabella Stuart the use of a key, and even 
with embezzling her jewels. These were 
mere pretexts, and in May 1613 Waad was 
forced to give way to a more complaisant 
lieutenant in the person of Sir Gervase 
Helwys (Cal. State Tapers, Dom. lxxi. 84; 
Amos, Great Oyer of Poisoning, p. 107; 
Gardiner, ii. 179). On 23 Aug, he also 
resigned hie patent as clerk of the privy 
council. 

Henceforth Waad lived in retirement at 
Belsize House, Hampstead. He died at his 
house, Battles Hall, near Maunden, Essex, 
on 21 Oot. 1628, nnd was buried in Maun¬ 
den church. His tomb, with a long inscrip¬ 
tion to his memory, was recently restored by 
Mr. William de Vine Wade. An anony¬ 
mous portrait, engraved by Jenner, is repro¬ 
duced in Brown’s ‘Genesis of the United 
States’(ii. 990). Waad was to some ex¬ 
tent a patron of literature. According to 
Lloyd, 1 to his directions we owe Rider's 
“ Dictionary,” to his encouragement Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity," and to his charge 
Gruter's “Inscriptions’” (State Worthies ). 
John Taylor, the water poet, dedicated ‘ The 
Sculler’ to Waad in 1612, and again re¬ 
ferred to him in his ‘ Farewell to the Tower 
Bottles’ in 1628. 

Waad married, first, in 1686, Anne 
(1671-1689), daughter of Owen Waller, a 
citizen of London; her property in East 
Ham involved Waad in prolonged litigation 
(Acts P. C. 1680-7, p. 236). She died in 
childbirth in 1689 at Waad's house in 
Wood Street, and was buried in St. Alban’s 
church, Wood Street. He married, secondly, 
about 1699, Anne (d. 1646), daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Browne. By his first wife Waad 
had one son, Armagil, a student at Gray’s 
Inn; and by bis second wife one son, James 
(1600 P-1071), and five daughters (the de¬ 
tails in Lansd. MS. 88 { art. 82, about an 
illegal marriage in 1696, Indexed as referring 
to Sir William Waad, refer to one Michael 
Wade; a similar error is made in Cal. State 
Tapers, Dom. 1601-8, p. 189). 

[Manuscript collections relating to the Wade 
family by Stuart 0. Wade at Magdalen College, 
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Oxford | Lsnsdowne MSS. passim; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1580-1623, Foreign .1575-7, 
Spanish 1580-8, Venetian 1581-91; Cal. Hat¬ 
field MSS. vols. ii-vi.; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. Dasent, 1580-90; Camden’s An- 
nales; StoVsAnnals; Weldon’s Court of JamesI, 
pp. 316, 360; Winwood's Memorials; Birch’s 
Mem. of Elizabeth ; Edwards’s Life of Ralegh; 
Wright’s Elizabeth, ii. 215, 335, and Essex, ii. 
S08, Nicolas’s Life of Davison, p. 215 ; Gran- 

f er’s Biogr, Hist.; Brown's Genesis U.S.A.; 

'oster’s Gray’s Inn Reg.; Official Ret. Members 
of Pari.; Fronde's Hist.; Gardiner's Hi*t. ; 
authorities cited. The elaborate flourish Waad 
gave to his initial W. has been read asW. J., 
and is printed as such in the Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1588-9 passim; if it were not a mistake, 
it would be a comparatively early instance 
of the use of a double Christian name in 
England.] A. F. P. 

WACE (ft. 1170), chronicler, was horn 
in Jersey, probably about 1100. His parents' 
names are unknown; his mother was a daugh¬ 
ter of Toustein, chamberlain to Robert I, duke 
of Normandy (Romania, ix. 526). When 
a child, Wace was ‘ put to letters' at Caen; 
later he ‘studied long in France;’ before 
1186 he was settled at Caen as a ‘clerc 
lisant' and a man of letters. Of his ‘ many 
romances ’ (narrative poems in the Romance 
tongue, i.e. old French) only five remain. 
His * Life of S, Nicolas 'has been edited by 
MonmerquS (Milanges publics par la SociitS 
des Bibliophiles Francois, voL vii.) and by 
Delius (Bonn, 1850); his poem on the ‘Con¬ 
ception of the Virgin 1 by Mancel and Tr6- 
hutien (Caen, 1842), andbv Luzarche (Tours, 
1869); the fragments of his‘Life of St. 
Margaret’by Joly (Paris, 1879); and his 
* Brut’ by Le Roux de Lincy (Rouen, 1836-8). 
The last-named, interesting chiefly as having 
served as the basis of Layamon’s, was 1 made ’ 
in 1165, and presented, according to Laya¬ 
mon [q. vj, to Eleanor of Aquitaine [q. v.] 
In 1160 Wace ‘set to work on the history 
of Rou (Hrolf) and his race' for Henry II. 
In March 1162 he was with the court ut 
Fficamp, and in or before 1169 the king gave 
him a prebend at Baveux. If we may iden¬ 
tify him with the 1 Wascius' mentioned in a 
Bayeux charter of 1174 (Dir Miaul, p, 221), 
he was still living in that year. 

Wace’s reputation rests mainly on the 
‘Roman de Rou.’ This work, as reconsti¬ 
tuted by modem French criticism, begins 
with an introduction (the so-called ‘ Chro- 
nique Ascendante’) in Alexandrine verse, 
in which the poet summarises in inverse 
order, from Henry II hack to Rou, the his¬ 
tory of the Norman dukes, which he then 
relates more fully in his main poem. The 


first part of this ( = ‘ second part,’ AndreBen’s 
edition), in the same metre, contains the his¬ 
tory from Rou to Richard the Fearless. 
Both these sections were written in or soon 
after 1160; a few lines in the introduction 
must have been inserted, either by Wace 
himself or by another writer, after July 1174. 
The second part (= ‘ third part,’ Andresen), 
in octosyllabic couplets, opens with a second 
prologue, and carries on tne narrative down 
to 1107; here Wace broke off on learning 
that Henry had commissioned another poet 
to write on the same subject. This second 
part was not finished in its present form 
till 1170. The octosyllabic prologue occurs 
also, prefixed to o history of the pirate Hast¬ 
ing, m a fragment which has been called 
‘ The First Part of the “ Romaq de Rou; 
this fragment is either Wace’s original draft 
of a first part for which he substituted the 
two dodecasyllabic sections, or it is an abor¬ 
tive attempt which he made to wrrite a new 
first part in octosyllables when he wearied of 
the longer lines. Pluqnet printed the ‘ Chro- 
nique Ascendants ’ in 1 Mbmoires de la So- 
ci&tfi des Antiquaires de Normandie,’ vol. i. 
pt. ii. (Caen, 1825), and the rest of the ‘ Ro¬ 
man de Rou,’ very imperfectly, as a separate 
work (Rouen, 1827). The only complete 
edition—pronounced ‘ very bad’ byM. Paul 
Meyer—ia by Andresen (Heilbronn, 1877- 
1879). 

Tho written sources of the ‘Roman de 
Rou ’ are Dudo of St. Quentin and William 
of Jumieges; possibly also, but not pro¬ 
bably, Orderic and William of Malmesbury 
[q. v.l As literature, the second part is 
W ace's finest work; and the finest portion of 
this is his detailed account of the Norman 
invasion of England and the battle of Senlao. 
Much of this is obviously, some of it 
avowedly, derived from oral information. 
Scholars therefore necessarily differ in their 
estimates of its historical value, according as 
they differ in their estimates of the historical 
value of tradition in general. Wace’s tra¬ 
ditions of the Conquest, though not put into 
writing till after the middle of tlmtwelfth 
century, practically date from its early years, 
the years of his boyhood at Caen. Wace is 
no ‘ romance-writer ’ in the modern sense. 
He indulges in no rhetorical embellishments; 
in the historical parts of his greatest work 
he refuses to set down anything for which 
he has not authority; and when hie authori¬ 
ties differ, he frequently gives two alterna¬ 
tive versions. He is leas credulous than 
many of his contemporaries, and he is trans¬ 
parently honest. In intention, as well as in 
fact, he is always an historian first and a 
poet afterwards, 
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[Thebeat account of Wuee and his work is by 
M. Gaston Paris in Romania, 1S80, ix. 584 
et seq. The sole original authorities are Wace 
himself and four charters cited by Du Mini, 
Essais sur quelques points d’Archdologis, pp. 
220, 221. See also ICorting’s eBsay, Uebcr die 
Queilen dee Homan de Iiou (Leipzig, 1867); 
Mr. J. H. Round's article on Wace and his 
Authorities, in Engl. Hist. Rev. October 1898 
(reprinted in Feudal England, pp, 400-18)!; and 
pp. 31-37 of Mr. T. A. Archer's article on the 
Rattle of Hastings, in Engl. Hist. Rev. January 
1894.] K. N. 

WADD, WILLIAM (1776-1820), sur¬ 
geon, the eldest son of Solomon Wadd, a sur¬ 
geon, -who lived and practised for more than 
half a century in Basmghall Street, London, 
was bom on 21 June 1776, and was entered 
at Merchant Taylors’ school lalo in 1784. 
He was apprenticed to (Sir) James Earle 
[q. v.] in 1797, and thus became one of the 
privileged class of surgeon’s pupils at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was admitted 
a member of the Eoyal College of Surgeons 
on 18 Dec. 1801, and in 1816 he contested 
the post of assistant-surgeon to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, when John Painter Vincent 
[q. v.] was elected. He was chosen a mem¬ 
ber of the council of the College of Surgeons 
of England in 1824, and was appointed a 
member of the court of examiners in succes¬ 
sion to John Abernethy [q. v.] on 3 Aug, 
1829. He was appointed one of the sur- 
eons extraordinary to the prince regent on 
9 Aug. 1817, and surgeon extraordinary to 
George IV on 30 March 1821. 

He was killed instantaneously on 29 Aug. 
1829 by jumping off a runaway car on the 
road from Killarney to Mitelielstown while 
he was making a holiday tour in Ireland, 
At the time of his death he was a fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and an associate of 
the Socidtfi de M6deciue of Paris. A man of 
high talents, Wadd had a rich fund of anec¬ 
dote. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
and learnt etching to such good effect that 
the illustrations in his works are all the pro¬ 
ducts of his own needle. He married, on 
5 July 1806, Caroline Maclcenzio, who sur¬ 
vived him, and by her had two children— 
a son who was drowned at Mauritius, and 
a daughter. 

A life-size half-length in oils, painted by 
John Jackson, is in the secretary's office at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln's 
Inu Fields. 

Wadd was author of; 1. 'PracticalObser¬ 
vations on ... Strictures ..London, 1809, 
8vo j 2nd ed. 1811; reissued 1812; 3rd ed. 
1826. 2. 1 Cursory Remarks on Corpulence, 
London, 1810,8vo, issued anonymously; 3rd 


ed. 1816; reissued iu an enlarged form as: 
‘Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments of 
Leanness, Mems on Diet and Dietetics,' Lon¬ 
don, 1829, 8vo. The etchings in this volume 
remind one of Cruikshank. 3. 'Cases of 
Diseased Bladder and Testicle,’London, 1816, 
4to, with twenty-one plates; reissued 1817. 
4. ‘ Cases of Diseased Prepuce and Scrotum,’ 
London, 1817,4to,withtwelvoplates. 5. ‘On 
Malformations and Diseases of the Head,’ 
London, 1819, 4to, with eleven plates, 
0. ' Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy, Lon¬ 
don, 1824, fol. with seventy-eight plates. 
The original drawings are in the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. There is 
no letterpress attached to the work beyond 
the title-page. 7. ‘ Nugee Ohirurgicce, or a 
Biographical Miscellany illustrative of a Col¬ 
lection of Professional Portraits,’ London, 
1824,8vo. This is the work by which Wadd’s 
name is beat known. The nucleus of the 
collection of portraits was presented to him 
about 1814 by Henry Fauntleroy [q. v.], the 
hanker, who was hanged for forgery. The 
catalogue is arranged under two alphabets— 
one of anecdotal biographies, the other of 
memorabilia. The work is excellent read¬ 
ing, but it is full of inaccuracies both of 
dates and names. 8. ‘ Nugoe Oanorse, or Epi- 
taphian Mementoes (in stone-cutters' verse) 
of the Medici Family, by Unus Quorum,’ 
London, 1827,8vo. B. ‘ Mems, Maxims, and 
Memoirs,’ London, 1827,8vo. Both volumes 
contain a miscellany of things medical, and 
of the history of medicine and surgery in 
England. Many have utilised them, hut 
few have acknowledged their indebtedness. 
They show ewide reading,but ore thoroughly 
uncritical. 

[Gent. Hag. 1820, il. 662; Hollett’s Cata¬ 
logue of Portraits and Dusts in the Royal 
Collogo of Surgeons of England; Robinson’s 
Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ School; notes col¬ 
lected by the late Mr, J. B, Bailey, librarian of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England; ad¬ 
ditional information kindly given by Dr. F. J. 
Wadd, nephew of William Wadd.] D’A. P. 

WADDELL, PETER HATELY (1817- 
1891), Scottish divine, son of James Wad¬ 
dell of Balquhatston, Stirlingshire, was born, 
at Balquhatston House, Slamannan, on 
19 May 1817. His father soon afterwards 
disposed of the property and removed to 
Glasgow, and Waddell wob educated in the 
high school and at the university of Glas¬ 
gow. He was a student of divinity at the 
time of the disruption in 1843, and then 
cast in his lot with the seceders, who after¬ 
wards formed the free church of Scotland. 
Having been licensed as a preacher, in 1843 
he was ordained as minister of Rhynie, 
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Aberdeenshire, and in the following year he 
removed to Girvnn, Ayrshire, to the pas¬ 
torate of a small free-cliurch congregation, 
His attachment to the free church was 
loosened when he found that its members 
intended to retain in their entirety the rigid 
doctrinal definitions contained in the West¬ 
minster ‘confession of faith.’ Ha had out¬ 
grown his early Calvinistio training, and, 
finding himself at variance with the church 
of his adoption, he voluntarily resigned his 
charge, and founded an independent chapel 
at Girvan styled ‘the Church of the Future,’ 
defining his aims and intentions in a dis¬ 
course with the same title, published in 
Glasgow in 1861. Many of his congrega¬ 
tion left the free church and joined with him. 
Waddell remained at Girvan till 1862, when 
he went to Glasgow, and began preaching in 
the city hall as on independent minister. He 
soon gathered a large congregation, and m 
1870 a church was erected for him in East 
Howard Street, Glasgow. Financial diffi¬ 
culties led to the abandonment of this build¬ 
ing, and Waddell once more gathered a con¬ 
gregation by preaching in the Trades Hall. 
In 18S8, at the request of friends and adhe¬ 
rents, he joined the established church. Ad¬ 
vancing years compelled him to retire from 
the ministry in October 1890, and he then 
began to make selections from his published 
works to form a volume. The task was not 
completed when his death took place at 
Ashton Terrace, Dowankill, on 6 May 1891. 

Waddell was an orator of very excep¬ 
tional power. His skill as a dialectician 
was displayed in a series of lectures on 
Henan's ‘ Life of Jesus,’ delivered in Glas¬ 
gow City Hall before large audiences in 
1863, and afterwards published. His pro¬ 
found admiration for Burns led to his issuing 
a new edition of the poems, with an elaborate 
criticism (Glasgow, 1887-9, 4to). He pre¬ 
sided at the meeting held in Burns’s cottage 
on 26 Jan. 1869 in celebration of the cen¬ 
tenary of the poet’s birth, and then delivered 
an impassioned eulogy on Burns. His chief 
historical work was a volume entitled 
‘Ossian and the Clyde’ (Glasgow, 1876, 
4to), in which he sought to confirm the 
authenticity of the Ossianic poems by the 
identification of topographical references that 
could not be known to Macpkerson. He also 
contributed a remarkable series of letters 
to a Glasgow journal on Ptolemy’s map of 
Egypt, showing that the discoveries of Speke 
and Grant had been foreshadowed by the old 
geographer. He took a keen interest in 
educational matters, and was a member of 
the first two school boards in Glasgow. 
His moat original contribution to literature 


was a translation of the Psalms of David 
from the Hebrew into the Scottish language, 
under the title ‘ The Psalma: fine Hebrew 
intil Scottis’ (Edinburgh, 1871, 4to), in 
which he showed his profound linguistic 
knowledge. This work was followed in 
1879 by a similar translation of Isaiah. In 
the early part of his career he attracted 
much notice by lectures which he delivered 
in London and the principal Scottish towns. 
Between 1882 and 1886 he edited the 
Waverley novels with notes and an in¬ 
troduction. He graduated D.D. from an 
American university. 

Besides the works mentioned, Waddell 
was the author of 1 The Sojourn of a Sceptic 
in the Land of Darkness and Uncertainty’ 
(Edinburgh, 1847, 10mo) and of ‘Behold 
the Man : a Tragedy for the Uloset, in five 
acts,’ Glasgow, 1872, 8vo (in verse). 

[Selections from the published writings of 
Dr. P. Hately'Waddell, privatelyprintod 1892; 
Glasgow Herald, 6 May 1891; private informa¬ 
tion.] A. H. M. 

WADDILOVE, ROBERT DARLEX 
(1786-1828), dean of Ripon, bom in Novem¬ 
ber 1736, was son of Abel Darley of Borough- 
bridge. The Darleys, originally a Derbyshire 
family, had lived for four generations at 
Ripley in Yorkshire, but the dean’s father 
migrated to Scoreby in the East Riding, 
He was educated at Westminster and Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, of which society he became 
a scholar, hut was unable to take a fellow¬ 
ship, having inherited landod property at 
Boroughbridge from his uncle, Robert Wad¬ 
dilove, president of Bernard’s Inn, whose 
name he assumed. lie graduated B.A. in 
1769 and M.A. in 1762. He was curate of 
Wotton in Surrey, and in 1767 rector of 
Whitby. From 1771 to 1779 he was chap¬ 
lain to the embassy of Lord Grantham at 
Madrid, during which time he exchanged 
Whitby for Topdiffe, and appointed himself 
rector of Cherry Burton, both in Yorkshire. 
In 1780 he became prebendary of Ripon, in 
1782 prebendary of York, and in 1786 arch¬ 
deacon of the East Riding. lie was chap¬ 
lain to Archbishops Robert Hay Drummond 

S q. v.] and William Markham [q.v.], and in 
.791 became dean of Ripon. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Archbishop John 
Moore (1730-1806) [q.v.] He held the deanery 
of Ripon with the archdeaconry till his death. 
During his residence in Spain Waddilove 
had access to the library of the Escurial, 
where he collated the manuscript of Strabo 
for Thomas Falconer’s edition (Olareudon 
Press, 2 vols. fol, 1807), and obtained much 
useful information for Robertson’s ‘ History 
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of America/ which the historian gratefully 
acknowledges in the preface. He also wrote 
remarks on the pictures in the king of Spain’s 
collection which hail formerly belonged to 
Charles I of England, translated Mengs's 
• Essay on Painting ’ (2 vols, London, 1796), 
and received from Don Gabriel, infant of 
Spain, a copy of the translation of Sallust 
made by the prince. He had while in Spain 
been elected a fellow of the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries in 1775, for which he wrote several 
papers, among them ‘ An Historical and De¬ 
scriptive Account of Hipon Minster 1 (Archiso- 
logia, vols. xvi. and xvii.) At his death he left 
to the library of York Minster a magnificent 
copy of Falconer's ‘ Strabo/ and of the rare 
work ‘Bibliotheca Ar&bica del Escurial.’ 
The dean was an active magistrate and 
zealous in his ecclesiastical duties. He was 
president of the Society for the Belief of the 
North Hiding Clergy, and earnestly promoted 
its interests. His private charities were ex¬ 
tensive, and he gave on several occasions 
large sums to increase the endowments of 
parishes in his own patronago or that of the 
chapter. TVaddilova died at the deanery, 
Hipon, on 18 Aug. 1838. He married, in 
1781, Anne Hope, daughter of SirLudovick 
Grant of Grant, who died in 1797, leaving 
a large family. His son, William James 
Darley Waddilovo, chaplain to the Duke of 
Roxburghe, married Elizabeth Anne, the 
sieter of the statesman, Sir James Eobert 
George Graham [q. v/jof Netherby, and was 
tbe father of Admiral Charles Ludovio 
Waddilove of Beacon Grange, Hexham. One 
of the dean’s daughters, Georgiana Maria, 
married Charles Christopher Oxley of Min¬ 
ster House, Hipon. 

[Memorials of Hipon (Surtees Soc.), ii. 275; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 830, 660; 
Documents in Bodlaian Library, &c.; Gent. 
Mag. 1829, i. 90; Burke'B Landed Gentry; 
Notes and Queries, 9th Bar, iv. 5.] W. H, F. 

WADDING, LUKE (1688-1667), Irish 
Franciscan, eleventh child of Walter Wad¬ 
ding of Waterford and his wife, Anastasia 
Lombard, was born there on 16 Oct. 1688, 
and was baptised two days later, on the 
feast of St. Luke. After education at the 
school of Mrs. Jane Barden in Waterford 
and of Peter White in Kilkenny, in 1604 he 
went to study in Lisbon and at Coimbra, 
In 1607 he resolved to enter the Franciscan 
order, and spent his novitiate at Matozinhos. 
He was ordained priest in 1613. In 1617 
he migrated to Salamanca, where he be¬ 
came president of the Irish College. He 
went to Home in 1618 as chaplain to the 
Spanish ambassador, and there resided till 
his death He collected funds, andon 24 June 


1625 founded and opened the College of St. 
Isidore for Irish students in Rome, with four 
lecturers—Anthony O’Hicidh of a famous 
literary family in Thomond, Martin Brea- 
tanach from Donegal, Patrick Fleming from 
Louth, and John Ponce from. Cork. He 
gave the college a library of five thousand 
printed hooks and eight hundred manuscripts, 
and thirty resident students soon came. Wad¬ 
ding was rector for fifteen years. From 1030 
to 1884 he was procurator of the Franciscans 
at Home, and vice-commissary from 1646 to 
1648. He was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Irish catholics in the war of 1041, and 
his college became the strongest advocate 
of the Irish oause in Rome. This spirit of 
patriotism, originated by Wadding, it has 
ever since retained, so that Sir George 
Errington, who was Bent by Gladstone to 
explain the relation of English and Irish 
politics in Home, reported that those Irish 
politicians thought most extreme in Eng¬ 
land were conservatives compared with the 
collegians of St. Isidore. Wadding sent 
officers and arms to Ireland, and induced 
Innocent X to send thither Giovanni Battista 
Rinuccini [q. vJ The confederate catho¬ 
lics petitioned Urban VIII to make Wad¬ 
ding a cardinal, but the rector of the Irish 
College found means to intercept the peti¬ 
tion, and it remained in the archives of the 
college. 

Wadding published numerous works, of 
which there is alist inHorris’s edition of Ware. 
The chief axe; 1 Annoles Minorum/ in eight 
volumes (1626-54); an editionofDunsScotus, 
intwelvevolumos(1639,fol.); and Hpecrfieia, 
a treatise on the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, published at Louvain in 1624. The 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, the works of Duns Sootus, and the 
history of the Franciscan order were his 
favourite subjects of Btudy. His essay ‘ De 
Hebraic® limguce origine, prsestantia, et 
utilitate ’ is prefixed to the concordance of 
the Hebrew scriptures of Marius de Oollasio, 
which Wadding prepared for the press in 
1021, He published mall thirty-six volumes 
—fourteen at Rome, twenty-one at Lyons, 
and one at Antwerp, He died on 18 Nov, 
1G67, and was buried at St. Isidore’s in Rome. 
His portrait and partof his library are nowin 
the Franciscan convent an Merchants’Quay, 
Dublin. He was a man of the most thorough 
loyalty to his country and to his order, of 
extensive learning, free from all desire for 
personal aggrandisement, and of an un¬ 
limited benevolence. His life was written 
by Francis Harold, his nephew. The learned 
Bonaventura Baron [q. v.] was another 
nephew. 
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[Wadding's Works; Harold’s Vita, Home, 
1731; Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, 1764; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 1878 ; Ander- 
eoh's Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, 
2 nd edit. 1830; Meehan’s Bise and Fall of the 
Irish Franciscan Monasteries, 4tli edit. 1872; 
O’Shea’s Life of Wadding, 1885.] N. M. 

WADDING, PETER (1581 P-1844), 
jesuit, born at Waterford in 1581 or 1688, 
was son of Thomas Wadding and his wife, 
Mary Vallesia. Both father and mother are 
said to have been of good family. Lulte 
Wadding [q. v.] was his first cousin. Peter 
studied humanities for seven years in Ire¬ 
land, and then proceeded to JDouai, where 
he graduated M.A., and subsequently doctor 
of both laws as well as of divinity. He was 
admitted to the Company of Jesus on 24 Oct. 
1601 by Father Oliveneus, the provincial of 
Flanders, and commenced his novitiate at 
Tonmay on 28 Nov. following. Eventually 
be became professor of theology first at Lou¬ 
vain, and then at Antwerp. While at Ant¬ 
werp Wadding had a controversy with the 
famous Arminian Simon Bisscop or Epi- 
scopius (1683-1648). The disputations of 
both were published in Dutch after their 
death in one volume, entitled 'Twee brieven 
van den gelerden Peter Wading in 6ijn 
leven Jesuit tot Antwerpen: d’eene, van den 
Regel des Geloofs; d’andere, van den beelden- 
dienst. . Amsterdam, 1649, 4to (British 
Museum). Subsequently Waddin g was trans¬ 
ferred to Prague, becoming professor of theo¬ 
logy and chancellor of the university there. 
Hjjs position involved him in disputes with 
the archbishop of Prague on the letter’s 
claim to he chancellor of, and to exercise juris¬ 
diction over, the university. On 30 Nov. 
1832 Wadding completed a ‘Brevis Refu- 
tatio Calumniarum quas Collegio Societatis 
Jesu Pragensi impegit scriptor famosi li- 
helli cui titulus “Flagellum Jesuitorum,” 
praesertim in negotio Academito Pragensis 
. . ,’Nissa, 1634, 4to. Thia was followed 
by a solid work of 056 pages, entitled ‘R.P. 
Petri WadingiWaterfordiensis Hiberni e Soc, 
Jesu S. Theologies professoris, olim in Lo- 
vaniensi nunc in Pragensi Academia pro¬ 
fessoris Traotatus de Incamatione,’ Antwerp, 
1636, 8vo. In the following year he pub¬ 
lished an | Oratio Pragee dicta,’ congratula¬ 
ting Ferdinand HI on his election as em¬ 
peror. The last years of his life were spent 
at Gratz, where also he was professor of 
theology and chancellor. He died there on 
IS Sept. 1644. 

Besides the works mentioned, Wadding's 
contemporary fellow jesuit, Ribadeneiro, says 
he published under a pseudonym, ‘ Carmine 
varia et alia spectantia ad disciplines hu- 


maniores,’ and ‘Tractatus aliquos contra 
Hsereticos ’ (Ribadenbiba, Bibl. Scriptt. 
Soc. Jesv, 1648, p. 402). _ A manuscript 
volume in the Bodleian Library contains 
various other treatises by him (Tabnbb. 
p. 744). 

[Works in Brit. Museum Library; Foley's 
Collections, vii. 799; Ware's Irish Writers, ed. 
Harris; Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biogr.; 
authorities cited.] A. F. P. 

WADDINGTON, CHARLES (1796- 
1858), major-general Bombay engineers, 
fifth son of William Waddington of Walker- 
ingham, Nottinghamshire, by his wife, Grace 
Valentine, daughter of Henry Sykes of Lon¬ 
don, was born at Brompton on 24 Oct. 1796. 
After passing through the military college 
of the East Lidia Company at Addiscombe, 
he received a commission as second lieu¬ 
tenant in the Bombay engineers on 3 April 
1813, and arrived in India on 22 May 1814. 
lie accompanied Colonel Kennedy’s force 
to the Concan, and his services at the 
assaults of Madanghar (eighty miles south¬ 
east of Bombay) and of Jamba were favour¬ 
ably mentioned (general orders, 16 Feb. 
1818). Towards the end of 1819 he went 
home on furlough, was promoted to Ijb lieu¬ 
tenant on 10 Nov. 1820, married in 1822, 
and on his return to Indio in 1823 acted as 
executive engineer at Baroda. He was pro¬ 
moted to he captain on 29 July 1825, and 
appointed in October executive engineer of 
the Baroda subsidiary force. In November 
1827 he was moved to Bombay as civil en¬ 
gineer at the presidency, and in August 1828 
acted also as superintending engineer. He 
was appointed to the command of the en¬ 
gineer corps and to take charge of the 
Engineer Institution in October 1830. In 
September 1884 he commanded the engineers 
at Sirur, returning to the presidency as super¬ 
intending engineer in January 1835. 

On 28 June 1838 Waddington was pro¬ 
moted to be major, and in May of the follow¬ 
ing year was appointed superintending 
engineer of the southern provinces. In Sep¬ 
tember 1841 he went to Sind os commanding 
engineer. He accompanied Major-general 
(afterwards Sir) Richard England in his 
march through the Bolan pass in the autumn 
of 1842, and was favourably mentioned in 
England's despatch of 10 Oct. 1842 (London 
Gazette, 10 Jan. 1843) for his services at Hai- 
kalzai. On4Nov. 1842hewas appointedcom- 
mandingengineer in Baluchistan as well as 
Sind. He accompanied Sir Charles Napier 
£q. v.] as commanding engineer of his force 
in the celebrated march of eighty-two miles 
from Dijikote on 6 Jan. 1843 to Imamghar, 
where they arrived on the 12th. Instructed 
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to demolish the fort, Waddington fired Mb 
mines on the 16th. He himself lit the fuses 
of three mines, and was bending over the 
train of one when his assistant called upon 
him to run as the other mines were about 
to explode. But he deliberately insured that 
the fuse was well alight before he walked 
tt way amid n storm of bursting mines. Napier 
mentioned him in his despatch of 22 Jan. 
1843 for his gallantry. He called it a grand 
action, hut advised Waddington that he 
would have done better to appreciate his 
own worth and reserve his heroism for an occa¬ 
sion where it might turn the crisis of a war. 

Waddington took port in the battle of 
Miani on 17 Feb. 1848, where he acted as 
aide-de-camp to Napier, and was mentioned 
in despatches (ib. 11 April and 0 May 1843). 
He was also at the battle of Haidarabad, or 
Dubba, on 24 March, when Napier again 
mentioned him as having 'rendered the 
most important aid in examining the enemy’s 
position with that cool courage which he 
possesses in so eminent a degree ’ (ib, 0 June 
1843). He was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel and made a companion of 
the order of the Bath for his services in 
Sind (ib. 4 July 1843). ne received the 
medal for Miani and Haidarabad. 

After a furlough in England, Waddington 
was employed in special duty at Puna until 
October 1847. when he was appointed super¬ 
intending and executive engineer at Aden, 
altered to chief engineer in April 1861, the 
court of directors desiring that 1 their high 
approbation of his valuable services he con¬ 
veyed to this zealous and able officer ’ 
(SO July 1851). Ha was promoted to he 
colonel on 24 Nov. 1863, and major-general 
on 28 Nov. 1864. On 4 May 1864 he was 
appointed chief engineer in the public works 
department, Bombay, and his services in 
making the preparation for the Persian ex¬ 
pedition received official acknowledgment on 
3 Doc. 1866. In November 1867 Wadding¬ 
ton waa appointed to the command in Sind. 
In September 1868 he was compelled by ill- 
health to leave India, and he died in London 
on 22 Nov. of that year. 

Waddington married, in 1822, Anne Re¬ 
becca, daughter of John Pinchard of Taunton, 
Somerset, and by her he left a family of six 
sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
William ( b. 1823), colonel Bombay staff 
corps, served in Persia (medal and clasp)1856- 
1867, and became J.P. for Wiltshire. Another 
son, Thomas (6.1827), was major-general of 
the Bombay staff corps. 

Waddington contributed to the profes¬ 
sional papers of the corps of royal en¬ 
gineers (quarto series), voL ix. 1 Account of 


tho Battle of Meanee;’ vol. x. 'Doctrines 
of Carpentry in their Application to the Con¬ 
struction of Hoofs; ’ and other papers. 

[India Office Records! Despatches; Vibart's 
Addis combe; Kelly’s Handbook; Royal En¬ 
gineers’ Records; private sources.] R. H. V. 

WADDINGTON, EDWARD (1670 P- 
1731), bishop of Chichester, was horn in 
London in 1070 or 1671. He was educated 
at Eton College, and was admitted a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge, on SO June 
1687, graduating B.A. in 1691 and M.A. in 
1696, and proceeding D.D. in 1710. He was 
elected a fellow of King’s College, and was 
made chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln. In 
1698, his grandfather dying and leaving him 
an estate of 500i. a year, he resigned his fel¬ 
lowship, at the same time presenting the 
college with twelvo folio volumes, entitled 
' Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum,’ col¬ 
lected by Grmvius. On 1 Oct. 1702 he was 
presented by the erown to the rectory of 
Wexliam, near Eton in Buckinghamshire. 
He was instituted rector of All Hallows the 
Great in Thames Street on 12 Sept. 1712, was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to George I 
in 1716, and was elected a fellow of Eton 
College on 9 Nov. 1720. On the death of 
John Adams (1662-1720) [q. v.] on 29 Jan. 
1719-20, ho presented himself for election as 
rovost of King’s College, but was defeated 
y Andrew Snape [q. vi] On 11 Oct. 1724 
he was consecrated bishop of Chichester in 
succession to Thomas Bowers. He found 
the episcopal palacB in a squalid and ruinous 
condition, ana repaired and refitted it at his 
own charge. In 1730 he entered into a con¬ 
troversy with Nathaniel Lardner [q.v.] on 
the prosecution of Thomas Woolston [q. v.] 
for writing against the reality of Christ’s 
miracles. Lardner’s plea for freedom of state¬ 
ment did not meet with Woddington’s ap¬ 
proval, and several letters on the subject 
passed between them (Hums, Life of Lard¬ 
ner, pp. 16-18). 

Waddington died without issue at Chi¬ 
chester on 8 Sept. 1731, and was buried in 
the cathedral. He was a liberal benefactor 
to Eton College, to which he left his library. 
He was married, on 20 June 1699, to Frances, 
daughter of Jonathan Newey of Worcester¬ 
shire. She died on 6 Sept. 1728. Most of 
Waddington’s wealth descended to his nieces, 
one of whom, Elizabeth Price, in 1731 made 
a runaway match with Isaac Maddox [q. v.J, 
at one time his chaplain, and afterwards 
bishop of Worcester. 

Waddington was the author of several 

f ublished sermons. His portrait, painted by 
[amlet Winstanley, was engraved in 1780 
by John Faber the younger. 
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[Addit.MS. 5S17.fi 1 . 91-3; Harwood’s Alumni 
Etonenses, 1797, p. 85; Bromley’s Cat. of En¬ 
graved Portraits, p. 273; Noble’s Continuation 
of Granger’s Biogr. Hist, iii. 92 ; Hennessy's 
Novnm Bepert. Eccles, Londin. 1898, p. 84.] 

E. I. C. 

‘WADDINGTON', GEORGE (1793- 
18691, traveller and chuTch. historian, son 
of George Waddington (1754?-1824), vicar 
of Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, who mar¬ 
ried Anne, youngest daughter of Peter Dol- 
lond [q. v.j, optician, was horn at Tuxford 
on 7 Sept. 1793. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse from 1808 to 1811, and then 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was admitted scholar in. 1812. His career 
at the university was distinguished. He 
was Browne medallist for the Latin ode 
in 1811, and for epigrams in 1814, Davies's 
university scholar in 1813, and chancellor's 
English medallist in 1818. He graduated 
B.A. in 1816, being senior optime in the 
mathematical tripos and the first chancellor’s 
medallist, and in 1816 he was member's 
prizeman. He printed for circulation among 
his Mends the Latin ode (1811) and his 
English poem ‘ Columbus ’ (of. Gent. Mag. 
1812, ii. 470-1). Waddington was ad¬ 
mitted minor fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1817, and major fellow in 
1818; he proceeded M.A. in 1818 and D.D. 
about 1840, and he was an. original member 
of the Athenaeum Club on its foundation in 
1824. He had in the meantime published 
(1822), in conjunction with the Rev. Barnard 
Hanburv, his interesting ‘Journal of a Visit 
to someForts of Ethiopia’ (4to),-describing 
a journey from Wady Haifa to Merawe and 
back. Waddington was responsible for the 
authorship and for the seventeen drawings in 
their original state. He next brought out in 
1825 a discriminating and impartial account 
of ‘A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824,’ 
which passed into a second edition in the 
same year. In 1829 he issued a volume on 
‘The Present Condition and Prospects of 
the Greek or Oriental Church, with soma 
Letters written from the Convent of the 
Strophades, 1 which, when revised, was re¬ 
issued in a new edition in 1854. The letters 
were addressed to ‘T.,’ probably Bishop 
Thirlwall, his contemporary at school and 
college. 

About 1826 Waddington was ordained in 
the English church, and in December 1827 
he preached the sermon in the chapel of 
Trinity College on' Commemoration day. 
He was presented by his college to the per¬ 
petual curacy of St. Mary the Great, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 1 Peb. 1833, and on 17 June 
following was presented by the same patrons 
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to the vicarage of Masham and Kirkby- 
Malzeard in Yorkshire, being also appointed 
onl Oct. in that year commissary and official 
of the prebend of Masham. On 14 April 
1883 he was collated to the prebendal stall 
of Ferring in Chichester Cathedral, and held 
it until 1841 (for his admirable parochial 
work see Fishes, Masham, pp. 833, 374-6, 
433-4). He preached his farewell Bermon 
at Masham on 27 Dec. 1840. 

Waddington was installed in the deanery 
of Durham on 26 Sept. 1840, and became 
warden of the university in 1862. Augustus 
Hare described him in 1861 as ‘a man of 
stately presence, living on a great reputation 
for learning and cleverness.’ He died at 
Durham on 20 July 1869, and was buried 
on the north side of the cathedral yard. A 
full-length portrait of him, painted by F. 
Say at the expense of the canons of Dur¬ 
ham in 1860, and a fine marble bust of him 
executed by J.E. Jones of London in 1868, 
are in the cathedral library. He bequeathed 
to the library a small but good collection 
of Greek vasBs. His own collection of books 
was sold at the deanery on 20 Sept. 1869. 

In 1870, in memory of him and of his 
brother Horatio (d. 1867), his sisters founded 
the Waddington classical scholarship at 
Cambridge. 

The best known works of Waddington 
axe those on ecclesiastical history. The first 
of them described the ‘History of the Church 
from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation’ 
(1833, 2 vols.; 2nd edition revised in 1888, 
3 vols.) The other set out the ' History of 
the Reformation on the Continent ’ (1841, 
8 vols.) He also published some single 
sermons and addresses, and three lectures 
on ‘ National Education iu England.’ 

[Ls Neve's Fasti, i. 284, iii. 301; Men of the 
Time, 7th ed.; Pariah's Carthusians; Hare’s 
Story of my Life, ii. 266 ; information from the 
Very Rev.'Dean Kitchin, andfromMr. W. Aldis 
Wright and Mr. Robert Hodgkinson of Newark; 
Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 280.] W. P. C. 

WADDINGTON, JOHN (1810-1880), 
congregational divine, bom at Leeds on 
10 Dec. 1810, wos the son of George 
Waddington by his wife Elizabeth. As a 
child he was the subject of serious impres¬ 
sions, and at the age of fifteen he began to 
preach in the cottages of poor neighbours. 
Before he had reached his twentieth year 
or had entered college he preached for 
Airedale College, the demand for student- 

f reach era being greater than the supply, 
le afterwards entered Airedale College, 
and, after a brief theological course under 
William Vint [q. v.], was ordained pastor of 
the congregational church in Orchard Street, 
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Stockport, on 23 May 1833. At Stockport 
he rendered an important service to Congre¬ 
gationalism by introducing Sunday schools 
in connection with their churches. He 
also conducted a government inquiry into 
the distress in the town, the results of which 
were published in a blue-book. 

In 1848 he removed to Southwark, to 
Union Street chapel, the oldest congrega¬ 
tional church in the oountry. He found it 
in great financial difficulties, which at one 
time threatened to disperse the congregation, 
but which he eventually overcame. Iu 
1864 a new building was opened, erected 
as a memorial to the ‘pilgrim fathers,’ 
several of whom had belonged to the con¬ 
gregation. The charge of so ancient a 
church stimulated Waddington's interest in 
the history of the denomination, which he 
began assiduously to study. In 1854 he 
published ‘John Penry: the Pilgrim Mar¬ 
tyr’ (London, 8vo), and in 1801 a more 
general treatise on ‘Congregational Martyrs’ 
(London, 8vo), intended to form part of a 
series of ‘ Historical Papers,' which, how¬ 
ever, were not continued. The work reached 
a second edition in the following year. 
This was followed in 1882 by an essay on 
‘ Congregational Church History from the 
Reformation to 1662,’ London, 8vo, a work 
which had great popularity, and obtained 
the bicentenary prize ofiered by the con¬ 
gregational union. In 1866 he published 
‘Surrey Congregational Bistory,’ London, 
8vo, in which he dealt more particularly 
with the records of his own congregation. 
In 1869 he began the issue of his great 
work on ‘ Congregational History,’ which 
occupied the latter part of his life. It was 
completed to 1850 in five volumes, was 
compiled with great labour and research, 
and is the most comprehensive treatise on 
any English body of nonconformists. Wad- 
dington died on 24 Sept. 1880. He received 
the honorary degree of D.D, from the uni¬ 
versity of Williamstown, U.S.A. 

Besides the works mentioned he was ths 
author of; 1. ‘Emmaus, or Communion 
with the Saviour at Eventide,’ London, 
1848, 16mo. 2. ‘The American Crisis in 

relation to Slavery, 1 London, 1862, 8vo, 
3, 1 Track of the Hidden Church,’ Boston, 
Mass. 1863, 12mo. He also edited ‘The 
Life of a Vagrant,’ London, 1860, 8vo, an 
autobiography written by Josiah Basset. 

[Man of the Time, 1879; Congregational 
yearbook, 1881.] E, I. 0. 

■WADDINGTON, SAMUEL FER- 
RAND (Ji. 1700-1812), politician, born in 
1760 at Wolheringhani in Nottinghamshire, 
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was educated at a German university and 
bred to commerce. He engaged in the hop 
trade, and resided near Tunbridge in Kent. 
On the outbreak of the French revolution 
he strongly espoused the cause of the 
republicans, and in 1795 was chairman of 
several meetings in London held for the 
purpose of petitioning the crown and parlia¬ 
ment to make peace with France. In con¬ 
sequence of his views he was expelled from 
the Surrey troop of light horse. In 1796 
he attacked Burke in a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Remarks on Mr. Burke's Two Letters “ on 
the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Directory of France,”' London, 12mo, cen¬ 
suring him for applying the term ‘ regicide ’ 
to the directory. In 1800 he was brought 
to trial for forestalling hops, having pur¬ 
chased a large number of hop-grounds with 
a view to controlling the price of their 
produce. He was found guilty, fined 6001, 
and sentenced to one mouth’s imprisonment. 
He continued to reside in Kent, and in the 
borough of Southwark, until 1812. The 
date of his death is uncertain. 

Besides the pamphlet mentioned and ‘ The 
Metaphysic of Man,’ a translation from the 
German of J. 0. Goldbeck (Loudon, 1806, 
8vo),Waddingtonwastheauthorof: 1. ‘Let¬ 
ter to Thomas Brskine on the Subject of Fore¬ 
stalling Hops,’ London, 1799, 8vo. 3. ‘ An 
Appeal to British Hop Planters,’ London, 
1800,8vo. 3. ‘ The Critical Moment,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1805, 8vo. 4. ‘ Three Letters to that 
Greatest of Political Apostates George Tier¬ 
ney,’London, 1806, 8vo. 6. ‘A Letter to the 
Lord Mayor on Matters of the highest Im¬ 
portance to a Free People,’ London, 1810, 
8vo. 6. ‘The Oriental Exposition, present¬ 
ing to the United Kingdom an open Trade to 
India and China,’ London, 1811,8vo. 7. ‘A 
Key to a Delicate Investigation,’ London, 
1812, 8vo, published under the name of ‘ Es- 
culapius.’ 8. ‘ An Address to the People of 
the United Kingdom,’ London, 1812, Svo, 
published under the name of ‘Algernon Syd¬ 
ney.’ 

[Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; Trial 
of Samuel Eerrand "Wuddmgton, 1800; Pan¬ 
theon of the Age, 1826, in. 572 ; Ann. Legit, ter, 
1797 ii. 36, 1798 ii. 1,1800 ii, 25,1801 h. 2, 6.] 

E.I. O. 

WADE or WAAD, ARMAGH (d. 
1668), ‘The English Columbus.’ [See 
Waad.] 

WADE, S3 CLAUDE MARTINS 
(1794-1861), colonel, son of Lieutennmt- 
colonel Joseph Wade (d. 1809) of the Bengal 
army, by 1ns wife Maria, daughter of Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Robort Ross, was bom on 
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3 April 1704. lie derived his first two 
names from General Claude Martine, the 
French soldier of fortune, who was a friend 
of his father. Wade was appointed a cadet 
in the Bengal service in 1809, and imme¬ 
diately proceeded to India. On arrival he 
joined the institution at Baraset, near Cal¬ 
cutta, where cadets were instructed in the 
native languages and in the practical port 
of their military duties. After the shortest 
possible period—six months—Wade passed 
out of Baraset, receiving the sword of honour 
for proficiency. 

After serving with the first battalion 15th 
regiment of native infantry as a cadet, he 
obtained bis commission as ensign in the 
45th regiment native infantry on 29 July 
1812. With this regiment Wade served in 
1813 in a field force on the Gwalior frontier, 
and was afterwards stationed at the canton¬ 
ment of Bunch. Through the unhealthiness 
of the station he presently found himself in 
command of his own corps and of a detach¬ 
ment of artillery. lie acquitted himself of 


ever, negotiations of a very important nature 
devolved on him, ns the alarm and excite¬ 
ment caused in India by the ill success of 
our early operations in Burma endangered 
our northern frontier. Ranjit Singh, at 
this period in full vigour and at the heightof 
his power, suspended his operations against 
the Afghans, and, assembling his whole force 
about Lahore, was ready to avail himself of 
any British reverse by joining the insur¬ 
gent raja of Bhurtpore and other chiefs 
who were disaffected to the British govern¬ 
ment. Wade, who was promoted to the 
rank of captain on 13 May 1826, was in 
constant communication with the Sikh ruler 
throughout this critical period, and gradu¬ 
ally succeeded in convincing Ranjit Singh of 
both the power and the sincerity of theBritish 
government. In 1820 the termination of 
the Burmese war and the capture of Bhurt¬ 
pore conclusively established in the maha¬ 
raja’s mind the conviction of British ascen¬ 
dency; and in the following year Wade con¬ 
ducted a complimentary missiou from Ranjit 


his charge in a manner which earned the Singh to the governor-general, Lord Amherst, 
approval of the governor-general and com- who in return sent presents by Wade’s hand 
mander-in-chief. to the court of Amritsar. Lord Amherst 

Wade was promoted lieutenant on 20 Oct. shortly afterwards (autumn of 1827) en- 
1615, and was actively engaged during that trusted him with the entire charge of our 
year in operations caused by aggressive dealings with the maharaja. Wade per- 
movements of the combined forces of Sindhia formed this duty for seventeen years, during 
andHolkar against the state of Bhopal, which which time he was chiefly instrumental in 
was friendly to the British government, maintaining harmony between the British 
From 1816 to. 1819 he served in the Pindari and the Sikh governments; moreover, ha 
campaigns, being also employed with the fifth gained the confidence of Ranjit Singh to 
division, under General Sir J. W. Adams, at such an extent as to he permitted freelv to 
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the siege and capture of the fortified town 
of Chanda. On the termination of hostili¬ 
ties in 1819 he was stationed at Lucknow. 

In 1820-21 Wade officiated as brigade- 
major to the troops in Quda, and in 1822 he 
was deputed on political duty to Calcutta, 
as bearer of a letter from the king of Oude 
to the governor-general. On the completion 
of this duty he. was appointed an extra 
assistant in the office of the surveyor-general 
of India, and completed the examination, 
arrangement, and analysis of the numerous 
maps and surveys which had for many years 
accumulated there. So satisfied was the 


visit the Punjab at a time when it was 
rigidly closed to British officials. In 1830, 
on the occasion of the mission of Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes [q. v,] to 
Lahore, Wade was instructed to take over 
the presents which Burnes was conveying 
to the maharaja on the arrival of Burnes at 
the frontier; hut, seeing the importance of 
others besides himself obtaining access to 
the Punjab, Wade generously suggested that 
Burnes should complete the mission. Wade 
was instrumental in arranging the historical 
interview at Rupar iu October 1882 between 
Ranjit Singh and Lord William Cavendish 


governor-general. Lord Hastings, with his Bentinck [q. v.l, aneventofthe very highest 
performance of this duty that he desired to importance, which afforded convincing proof 
" -i. - - of Wade’s influence over the maharaja. 'The 

complete success of Wade’s diplomatio deal- 

- - - — *1.1. iV . 1 • 11 


appoint him to the political department, and 
recommended him to the notice of his tem¬ 
porary successor, John Adam [q. vj 
By the latter Wade was on 28 Feb. 1823 
appointed to the office of political assistant 
at Ludhiana, where his principal duty was 


inga with the maharaja was repeatedly ac¬ 
knowledged officially in letters from the 
various govemors-general under whom he 
served to the court of directors, and in the 


at first the charge of Shah.Shuja-ul-Mulk, replies of the latter; but he received no 
the exiled ruler of Afghanistan.. Shortly other reward for these services, 
alter his appointment to Ludhiana, how- At length the determination of the British 
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government to depose Amir Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan from the throne of Afghanistan, 
and to replace him by the exiled shah, 
Bhuja-ul-Mulk, gave Wade the opportunity 
of Ms life. The main advance of the invad¬ 
ing army on Kabul was to be made through 
the Bolan Pass, and thence through Southern 
Afghanistan; but it was decided to make a 
converging attack through the Punjab and 
the Khaibar Pass. This subsidiary move¬ 
ment was entrusted to Wade, who was pro¬ 
moted major on 28 June 1888, and was given 
the local rank of lieutenant-colonel, ‘ while 
serving beyond the Indus,’ on 29 Sept, of the 
same year. Arriving at Peshawar, his base 
of operations, in March 1889, he set to work 
with the utmost energy at his double task of 
collecting and organising an army, and of 
negotiating with various sections of the 
Afridi inhabitants of the Khaibar region, 
whom it was desired to propitiate. Wade 
was assisted by a small but very capable 
staff of eleven officers, of whom the most 
distinguished were Lieutenant Frederick 
Maclieson [a. v.j, Dr. Percival Barton Lord 
[q. v.], and Lieutenant Joseph Davey Cun¬ 
ningham [q. v.| He first attempted to win 
over the Afridis, but, though partially suc¬ 
cessful, he eventually found it impossible to 
satisfy the greed of all parties, and was 
obliged to essay a passage of the Khaibar 
Pass by force of arms. His troops were most 
unpromising as regards discipline, though 
individually of good fighting material. They 
consisted of five thousand Punjabi Muham¬ 
madans from Danj it Singh’s regular army, 
of obout four thousand untrustworthy Af¬ 
ghan levies, and of 380 of the company's 
regular troops. 

The object of Wade’s operations being to 
aid the advance of the army of tho Indus by 
compelling Dost Muhammad Khan to divide 
liis forces, it was necessary to penetrate the 
Khaibar Pass as early as possible. In con¬ 
sequence he attacked fort Ali Masjid on 
22 July 1839, but little over four months 
from the day on which the formation of his 
force was begun. The fall of Ghazni com¬ 
pelled Dost Muhammad Klian to recall his 
son Muhammad Akbar Khan from Jala¬ 
labad, and thus deprived the Afridis of 
Afghan assistance. Notwithstanding the 
numerical superiority of the enemy, Wade 
captured Ali Masjid after four days’ fight¬ 
ing; and, distributing his Afghan levies in 
positions commanding the road to Kabul, he 
continued his march to the Afghan capital, 
which he shortly afterwards entered un¬ 
opposed at the bead of the Sikh contingent. 
For his brilliant services on this occasion 
Wade was promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 


tenant-colonel, receiving also the honour of 
knighthood, the companionship of the Bath, 
and the first class of the Durani order. 

It was stated by Lord Auckland in an 
official despatch that 1 it was not upon record 
that the celebrated Khaibar Pass had ever 
previously been forced.’ 

After the fall of Kabul and the flight of 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Wade returned to 
resume his political duties in India, and on 
81 March 1840 he was appointed resident at 
Indore. He held this important office until 
his retirement from the service on 1 May 
1844. During his service in Malwa Wade, 
among other achievements, effected the set¬ 
tlement of the Bliil tribes, who at that period 
gave much trouble; and it maybe remarked 
that throughout his long political employ¬ 
ment he was uniformly successful in dealing 
by peaceful methods with the most tur¬ 
bulent races. 

It is worthy of record that, at the time of 
his leaving India, Wade had served con¬ 
tinuously in that country from 1809, a longer 
period than any of his contemporaries, with 
the sole exception of Lord Metcalfe. Wade 
married, in August 1845, Jane Selina, 
daughter of Captain Thomas Nicholl of the 
Bengal horse artillery, an officer who was 
distinguished by his gallant services in Af¬ 
ghanistan, and who fell in action during the 
disastrous retreat of Goneral Elphinstone’s 
army from Kabul. 

Wade, who had been promoted to the rank 
of colonel on 28 Nov. 1864, died on 21 Oct. 
1861, leaving an only son, Claude FitzRoy 
Wiade, barrister of the Middle Temple and 
associate of the north-eastern circuit. 

[Kayo's Hist, of tho War in Afghanistan; 
Parliamentary Papers and Official Gazettes; 
manuscript records of Bir Claude Wade.l 

H. W. P. 

WADE, GEORGE (1678-1748), field- 
marshal, horn in 1678, is said to have been 
tMrd son of Jerome Wade of Kilavally, 
Westmeath, whose father, William Wade, 
major of dragoons in Cromwell’s army, mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Henry Stonestreet, rector 
of South Ileighton, Sussex. George was ap¬ 
pointed ensign to Captain Richard Treva- 
nion’s company in the Earl of Bath's regi¬ 
ment (lOfcb foot) on 26 Dec. 1690. There 
was a tradition in the Wade family that the 
future field-marshal served at the battle of 
Aughrim. This is most improbable, as Lord 
Bath’s regiment was in the Channel Islands 
in July 1691, whence it was sent to Flanders 
the same year. In August 1692 Wade 
served with his regiment at Steinldrk, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 10 Feb, 1692-8, 
On 19 April 1694 he was promoted captain- 
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lieutenant, and on 13 Jane 1G95 was ap¬ 
pointed captain of the grenadier company. 

On the breaking out of the war with 
France in 1703, Sir Bevil Granville’s (late 
Lord Bath’s) regiment was in Flanders, and 
Wade served with his corps at the sieges of 
Kaiserawerth, Venlo, andJRoermond; also in 
the action with the French near Nimeguen. 
In the autumn of 1702 Captain "Wade served 
at the siege of Liege. It is recorded that 
"Wade’s grenadiers greatly distinguished 
themselves in storming and carrying the 
citadel, one of the strongest fortifications in 
Flanders. On 20 March 1703 Wade was 
promoted major, and in August of the same 
year served at the siege and capture of Huy. 
"On 26 Oct. 1703 he succeeded to the lieu¬ 
tenant-colonelcy of his regiment, and in 1704 
volunteered for service in Portugal, whither 
a British contingent was about to be des¬ 
patched under the Earl of Galway. Through 
Galway’s influence Wade received the staff 
appointment of adjutant-general in Portugal, 
with the "brevet rank of colonel, on 27 Aug. 
1704. In the spring of 1706 Galway laid 
siege to the frontier town of Valencia d'Al- 
cautaro, which was carried by storm on 
8 May. At this siege Robert Duncanson, 
colonel of the regiment afterwards the 38rd 
foot andnow the I)nke of "Wellington’s West 
Biding regiment, waskilled, and thacolonel- 
cy was bestowed on Wade. On 10 April 
1700 Wade was wounded at the siege of Al¬ 
cantara, but continued to serve on Galway’s 
6taff, and accompanied the allied forces to Ma¬ 
drid, which was entered in triumph on 27 
June. The well-known tripartite comedy of 
errors was now played by the three leading 
Carlist actors, Galway, Peterborough, ana 
Charles. After a month of inaction at Ma¬ 
drid, Galway left the Spanish capital with 
the allied forces and retreated to Valencia. 
‘The retreat was made in so good order,’ 
wrote Lord Galway, ‘ that the enemy, superior 
as they were in number, never durst ven¬ 
ture to attack ua after the warm recaption 
twenty-two of their squadrons met with 
from two battalions under the command of 
Colonel Wade in the town of Villa Nova.’ 
Wade earned fresh laurels at the fatal battle 
of Almanza on 26 April 1707, where he com¬ 
manded, as a brigadier-general in the Spanish 
army, the third brigade of British infantry, 
which bore the brunt of the fighting and 
lost heavily. He miraculously escaped cap¬ 
ture, and joined Galway at Alcira, whence 
he was sent to England with despatches. 
On 1 Jan. 1707-S Wade was promoted briga¬ 
dier-general intheBritish army, and returned 
to Spain in the spring. He was chosen 
second in command to General James Stan¬ 


hope (afterwards first Earl Stanhope) [q. v.' 
in the expedition to Minorca which sailed, 
from Barcelona in September 1708, At the 
siege of Port Philip, which defended Port 
Mahon, Wade led the stormers, captured 
a redoubt, and afterwards negotiated a 
capitulation. Port Philip being reduced, 
the capital and whole island at once sub¬ 
mitted, and became a British dependency. 
Wade received a complimentary letter from 
Charles HI and the commission of major- 
general in the Carlist army. In November 
he was sent home with news of the reduction 
of Minorca. 

After leaving England Wade remained in 
Portugal until 1710, when he joined Stan¬ 
hope in Spain and was given the command 
of a brigade of infantry. On 20 Aug. was 
fought the battle of Saragossa. All the 
colours, twenty-two pieces of cannon, and 
nearly four thousand prisoners were captured, 
besides King Philip’s plate and equipage. 
Wade was recommended for promotion by 
Stanhope (Colonel Harrison to Lord Dart- 
mouth on 23 Sept. 1710), and sent to 
England to ask for additional troops and 
supplies. 

Wade did not return to Spain. He was 
promoted major-general on 3 Oct. 1714, 
and a month later was appointed major- 

S eneral of the foroes m Ireland. It is 
oubtful whether he took up this command, 
as he was returned to parliament for Hindon, 
Wiltshire, on 26 Jan. 1714-16. When the 
rebellion broke outinl716 Wade was sent to 
Bath, which was strongly Jacobite, in com¬ 
mand of two regiments of dragoons, nis zeal 
in ferreting out conspiracies resulted in a find 
of eleven chests of firearms, swords, cartridges, 
three pieces of cannon, one mortar, and moulds 
to Cast cannon, which had been buried under¬ 
ground. _ Two years later Wade was instru¬ 
mental in discovering a plot against the go¬ 
vernment hatched by Count Gtyllenherg, the 
Swedish ambassador, who was arrested. On 
19 March 1717 George I bestowed the oolo- 
nelcy of the regiment now known as the 3rd 
dragoon guards on Wade; and when it was 
decided to send an expedition, under Sir 
Richard Temple, viscount Oobham [q.v.1, 
against Vigo m 1719, Wade was appointed 
second in command. This expedition was 
entirely successful. Vigo surrendered, and 
Pont-a-Vedra was taken by Wade, who cap- 


the most valuable gnus, stores, and ammuui- 
tion, which were sent on board the fleet. 

In 1722 Wade was elected M.P. for Bath, 
which borough he continued to represent 
nntil his death, Two years later he was 
sent to Scotland to reconnoitre the high- 
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lands and observe their strength and re¬ 
sources. “Wade's report to the government 
on the measures he considered necessary to 
adopt for the civilisation of the country re¬ 
sulted in his being appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland. Now commenced, under 
Wade’s superintendence, the construction of 
those important military ro ads which bT ought 
the inmost fastnesses in the north and west 
of Scotland within touch of the rest of Great 
Britain. Wade commenced his roads in 
1726, employing five hundred soldiers in the 
work, who received sixpence a day extra pay, 
and in three years the work was well ad¬ 
vanced. Wade’s engineering triumphs in the 
highlands are recorded in the historic bull, 

Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
Tou would lift up your hands and bless General 

Wade, 

which was inscribed on an obelisk which 
formerly stood on the road between Inver¬ 
ness ana Inverary. Forty Btone bridges were 
also built by Wade’s ‘ highwaymen,’ as he 
facetioudy termed his working soldiers. Of 
these bridges, the moat worthy of mention is 
the one he built over the Tay in 1738. A 
Latin inscription, composed by Robert Freind 
[q. v.], was placed on the parapet of this bridge 
in commemoration of Wade (‘Memoir on 
Scottish Roads ’ prefixed to Bust's letteri 5 
Gent. Mag. 1781 p. 488,1754 p. 516; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. ii, 192), The disarming 
of the highland clans was proceeded with so 
slowly and judiciouslythat Wadebecameper- 
sonally popular even while faithfully obeying 
most distasteful orders (Stanhope, Hist, of 
England, ii. 86 ). Three regiments of dragoons 
were raised in June 1727 to increase the mili¬ 
tary force in Scotland, and the colonelcy of 
one of these regiments was given to Wade, 
who had beenpromoted lieutenant-general on 
7 March 1727. In 1732 the sinecure govern¬ 
ment of Berwick and Holy Island was be¬ 
stowed on him by George II, who in 1733 
appointed him governor of the newly con¬ 
structed Fort William, Fort Augustus, and 
Fort George. Wade was not in Scotland 
at the time of the Porleous riots, but it was 
owing to his application to Queen Caroline 
that Porteous was reprieved. On 2 July 1739 
Wade was promoted general of horse, and in 

1742 was appointed a privy councillor and 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance. 

These honours were followed on 14 Dec. 

1743 by the bestowal of a field-marshal’s 
baton and by his appointment as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in Flanders, 
which were to co-operate with the Austrian 
and Dutch contingents. The Duo d’Arem- 
berg commanded the Austrians, and the 


Count of Nassau the Dutch. Opposed to 
the allied forces were eighty-five thousand 
French troops, under Maurice of Saxe. The 
French, superior in numbers, were under an 
able commander, while Wade, who was 
turned seventy years of age and in failing 
health, had never before commanded an army 
in the field. He found d'ArembergandNassau 
apposed to all his plans, and at the opening 
of the campaign in 1744 the allied generals 
had no definite plan of action. Within six 
weeks the French reduced Courtrai, Menin, 
and Tpres, Fort Knoque, and Fumes. 
George II, alarmed at their conquests, made 
Lord Carteret write to Wade and inform 
him that ‘it was his majesty’s pleasure the 
army should march upon the enemy and 
attack him with a spirit suitable to the glory 
of the British nation 1 (Carteret MSS.) The 
allies crossed the Scheldt on 20 July in order 
to bring the French to an engagement. The 
time was propitious, as Prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine, at the head of an Austrian force, had 
won great success against the French in Al¬ 
sace, which compelled Louis XV to withdraw 
part of his army from Flanders. The French 
army, however, took up a post behind the 
Lys, and the allies, impeded by a divided 
command, weakened by discordant opinions, 
and hampered by plans of campaign prepared 
in England by the Earl of Stair, effected 
nothing of importance. Wade and his col¬ 
leagues were made the butts for pasquinades 
in the French papers (Gent. Mag. 1744), and 
appeared as comic figures in Irench plays. 
Early in October Wade’s health broke down, 
and he applied for leave to return to England, 
which was granted. In the following March 
he resigned his command. George H ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at his services, and fur¬ 
ther evinced his goodwill by appointing him 
oommander-in-chief in England. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in Scot¬ 
land Wade took the field with all the forces 
he could collect, and marched to Doncaster. 
Several regiments were recalled from Flan¬ 
ders, and six thousand Dutch troops were re¬ 
quisitioned from the states to serve in Great 
Britain. The militia of several counties wae 
also called out. But there was no display of 
enthusiasm for the king’s service in the north 
of England. ‘ Wade says England is for the 
first-comer,’ wrote Henry Fox to Sir 0. 
Williams, ‘and I believe it.' By the end 
of September Wade's force, numbering ten 
thousand, concentrated on Newcastle. The 
highland army, flushed by the victory of 
Prestonpans, marched to Kelso and made 
feint of proceeding to Wooler, which put 
Wade on the wrong scent. Turning sud¬ 
denly westward, they marched through Lid- 
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desdale into Cumberland. Carlisle was sur¬ 
prised and captured. Utterly perplexed by- 
contradictory reports as to the route taken, 
by the rebels, Wade marched to IJexham in 
thehope of intercepting them. Arriving there 
on 16 Nov., in a snowstorm of unequalled 
severity, news was received of the capture of 
Carlisle. The impassable state of the roads 
prevented Wade from marching further west¬ 
ward. Meanwhile Charles Edward continued 
his victorious march southward, followed by 
Wade. A fresh army of eight thousand men, 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
was marching across Staffordshire. . The 
highlanders, under the able leadership of 
Lord George Murrav, outmarched and out¬ 
manoeuvred Cumberland, and reached Derby 
on 4 Dec. Two days later they turned their 
faces homewards. Once more Lord George 
Murray guided his little army safely between 
the hostile armies of Wade and Cumberland, 
and reached the borders of Westmoreland in 
safety. Cumberland was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the whole British army, 
and Wade retired into private life. 

He died, unmarried, on 14 March 1748, 
and was buried in "Westminster Abbey. By 
his will, dated 1 June 1747, Wade left 600/. 
for the erection of a monument to himself 
either inBath Abbey or Westminster Abbey. 
The monument was erected at Westminster. 
It is said that the sculptor Roubiliac used 
to come and stand before ‘his best work,'the 
monument to Wade, and weep to think that 
it wasput too high to ha appreciated (Stable v, 
Westminster Abbey, p. 267). Two portraits 
of Wade, one anonymous and the other by 
Haecken ‘ after John Vanderbnnk,’ are in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh (cf. 
Bbomlet, p. 287). A third portrait, painted 
by Adrian Van Diest, was engraved by Faber 
(ib.) As a soldier Wade’s talents were more 
solid than brilliant, and did not fit him for 
successful command, ne was a useful lieu¬ 
tenant and an excellent leader in action, but 
he entirely lacked initiative, and he was dis¬ 
couraged and perplexed by responsibility. 
W ada left two natural sons, Captain William 
Wade and Captain John Wade, to whom, 
with his illegitimate daughter, Mrs. Jane 
Erie, he left most of his estate, although 
providing generously for the widow and 
children of his brother William, canon of 
Windsor. Besides the above three children, 
Wade had a natural daughter named Emilia, 
who was married, in 1728, to John Mason; 
and secondly, to Mr. Jebb. 

[Ballantyne's life of Lord Carteret; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 4th edit.; Chambers’s Domestic 
Annals of Scotland; Cannon's Records of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards and 10th Foot; Life of 


the Duke of Cumberland; Parnell’s War of the 
Spanish Succession; Camithers’s HighUndNote- 
book; Coxe’s Pelham Administration; Life of 
John, Earl of Crawford; Cunningham’s Biogr. 
Diet.; Georgian Era; Granger’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs; Lockhart Papers; State 
Papers for Spain, Portugal, and Dom. Ser. in 
Public Record Office; Stanhope’s History of 
England; Tindal’s History; Wade’s manuscript 
letters and order-books in Brit. Mus.; War 
Office Commission Books; Westminster Abbey 
Registers; Wright’s Life of Major-general James 
Wolfe.] C. D-k. 

WADE, JOHN (1788-1876), author, 
horn in 1788, was an industrious writer 
connected with the press throughout his 
career. He contributed to many periodi¬ 
cals, and was an esteemed leader-writer on 
the 1 Spectator’ when that paper was under 
Robert Stephen Rintoul’s editorship between 
1828 and 1858. 

As an author his greatest success was 
‘ The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked I 
Being an Account of Persona, Places, and 
Sinecures,’ 1820-8, 2 vols. Published by 
Effingham Wilson, and brought out when 
the reform excitement was commencing, it 
produced a considerable sensation, and fifty 
thousand copies were sold. With some 
alterations in the title, it was reproduced in 
1881, 1832, and 1885. In 1826 he wrote 
for Longmans ‘The Cabinet Lawyer: a 
Popular Digest of the Laws of England,’ the 
twenty-fifth edition of which appeared in 
1829. Another pupulor work was ‘Bri¬ 
tish History, chronologically arranged,’ 1839; 
supplement 1841; 3rd edit. 1844; 5th edit. 
1847. Effingham Wilson paid Wade so much 
a week for years while he was compiling the 
‘ British History,’ and supplied him with all 
the necessary works of reference (Athenaum, 
1875, ii, 576). Wade also edited an anno¬ 
tated ‘Junius, including Letters by the 
same Writer under other signatures ’ (I860, 
in Bohn’s ‘ Standard Library,’ 2 vols.) 
Here he was out of his depth, and the im- 

E erfections of his edition, and especially of 
is introduction, were pointed out by Charles 
W. Dilke in the ‘ Athensoum ’ of 2 Feb. et 
seq. (reprinted in Dilke’s 'Papers of a Critio,’ 
1875, ii. 47-124). Literature he did not 
find a profitable employment, and liis main 
dependence in his later years was a civil-list 
pension of 60/., granted to him on 19 June 
1862 by Lord Palmerston, chiefly on the 
representations of Effingham Wilson. He 
was a vice-president of the historical section 
of the Institution d'Afrique of Paris. 

He died at Chelsea on 29 Sept. 1876, and 
was hurled in Xensol Green cemetery on 
2 Oot. 
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Besides the works already mentioned he 
■wrote: 1. ‘Digest of Facts and Principles 
on Bonking,’ 1826. 2. 'An Account of 

Public Charities in England and Wales,’ 

1828. 8. ‘ Annual Abstract of Now Acts 
and Law Cases,’ 1828. 4. ‘A Treatise on 
the Police and the Crimes of the Metropolis,’ 

1829. 6. ‘ History of the Middle and Work¬ 
ing Classes. Also an Appendix of Prices,’ 
1833; 3rd edit. 1883. 6. ‘ Glances at the 
Times and Reform Government,' 1840; five 
editions. 7. ‘ Unreformed Abuses in Church 
and State,’ 1819. 8. ‘ England’s Greatness, 
its Rise and Progress from the earliest period 
to the Peace of Paris,’ 18G6. 9. ‘ Women, 
Past and Present, exhibiting their Social 
Vicissitudes, Single and Matrimonial Rela¬ 
tions, Rights, Privileges, and Wrongs,’ 1859. 

10. ‘ The Cabinet Gazetteer: a Popular Ex¬ 
position of the Countries of the World,’ 1853. 

[J. C. Francis’s John Francis, Publisher, 18SR, 
it, 854; Times, 28 Oet. 1875 j Athenaeum, 1875, 

11. 644: Notes and Queries, 8tU sor. viii. 106.1 

G. 0. B. 

WADE,JOSEPHAUGUSTINE(179GP- 
1845), composer, was born in Dublin in 1796 
or 1797. His father is said to have been a 
dairyman neaT Thomas Street, Dublin. He 
was a schoolfellow of RichardRobert Madden 

B .V.] at Chaigneau's academy, Usher Street, 
ubUn, from about 1814 to 1816. Wade is 
said to have been a student at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, to have been a junior clerk in 
the Irish record office, and to have studied 
anatomy at the Irish College of Surgeons j 
but none of the records of these institutions 
hear any traces of his name, though in later 
years he may, with William Rooke, have 
found employment in the record office. 
Equal uncertainty surrounds his early mu¬ 
sical education; ho was probably self-taught. 
He quitted Dublin, and married a lady of 
fortune, a Miss Kelly of Garnavilla, near 
Athlone, but he soon became tired of her. 
On his return to Dublin he is said to lmvo 
acquired considerable skill as an anatomist 
and surgeon in tho Irish capital, Surgery 
was, however, soon abandoned, and Wado 
became a poet-musician. Sir John Andrew 
Stevenson [q, v.J, recognising his great gift 
of melody, advised Wade to apply for the 
university chair of music, dormant since 
1774 after the resignation of Lord Morning- 
ton, but the matter fell through. Wade 
migrated to London, where he became con¬ 
ductor of tho opera during Monck Mason’s 
regime, An oratorio by him, ‘The Pro¬ 
phecy,’ from Pope’s ‘Messiah,’ was produced , 
at Covent Garden Theatre on 24 March 
1824 ; his opera, ‘ The Two Houses of Gra¬ 
nada/ of which he wrote both words and 
vox,, xx. 


music, was first performed at Drury Lone 
on 31 Oet. 1820, with Brnham as Don Carlos. 
In the same year (1826) he composed and 
published his most successful song, of whioh 
he also wrote the words, ‘Meet me by moon¬ 
light alone,’ which had extraordinary popu¬ 
larity. It enjoyed the good fortune to be 
further immortalised by the witty Father 
Prout in ‘Fraser’s Magazine ’ (October 1834, 
p. 480), in a French poem: 

Vions an bosquet, co soir, tuns t&noin, 

Dans la vallon, au elair de la lune. 

A man of remarkable gifts and acquire¬ 
ments as a writer of lyrics, a composer, a 
violinist, and a journalist, witty anti quick 
in perception, Wade became dissipated to 
the last degree, Ho drank to excess, and 
latterly acquired the habit of taking opium. 
For the last few years of his life bB was 
almost unknown. He did some editorial 
work for the house of Chappell & Co. at a 
salary ofSOO/. ayear,andinthat capacity, with 
William Crotch [q. v.] and (Sir) George Alex¬ 
ander Macfnrren [q. v.], he harmonised some 
of the airs of W. Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music 
of the Olden Time,’ originally published in 
1840 as ‘ A Collection of National English 
Airs; ’ he also contributed to ‘Bentley’s Mis¬ 
cellany ' and the ‘ Illustrated London News/ 
but ho could never be relied upon. He died 
penniless, in a Btate of mental derangement, 
at his lodgings, 450 Strand, on 15 July 
1845. HiB first Christian namo appears in 
the death registers at Somerset House as 
Joseph (not John), and his surname as Word. 
His first wife having died childless, Wado 
subsequently formed some irregular matri¬ 
monial connection, and at his death a sub¬ 
scription was raised for his presumed widow 
andlior two destitute children. Wade’s cha¬ 
racter maybe bBst summarised in the words of 
the Rev. John Richardsou(JJeco7&o7ibju, 1865, 
i. 281): ‘ A wise man in theory and a fool 
in praotice. A vigorous intellect; planning 
everything, performing nothing, Always in 
difficulties, having the means at hand to ex¬ 
tricate himself from their annoyance, yet too 
apathetic to arouse himself to an effort; con¬ 
tent to dream away his time in any occupa¬ 
tion hut that which the requisitions of the 
occasion demauded.’ 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned, Wade composed: ‘ The Pupil of Da 
Vinci’ (operetta by Mari Lemon); ‘Polish 
Melodies* (words and musio), 1831; ‘ Con¬ 
vent Belles’ (with Hawes), 1833; ‘ A Wood- 
landLife ’ (polaccainterpolated into Weber’s 
‘ Der Freischiitz ’ and sung by Braham); 

1 Song of the Flowers ’ (2 books), 1827-8; 
many pianoforte pieces, arrangements, &c.; 

e n 
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and also many vocal duets and songs, He Newgate on 5 Oct. In spite of his pre¬ 
compiled a 1 Handbook for the Pianoforte,’ vious record he was allowed to turn king’s 
whiclihededicated to Liszt, Asa composer evidence (19 Oct.), and he received a free 
he is now forgotten. He left a ‘ History pardon on 4 June 1086. In the meantime 
of Music' in manuscript. he had given evidence against Henry Booth, 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv. lord Delamere (afterwards Earl of War- 
343; Musical World, 14 Aug. 1845, p. 835 ; nngton) [q. v.], and doubtless aided the 
Notes and Queries, 4th sor. ii. 440,620, lii. 114, crown prosecutions_ m some other cases 
20,j, 24."). 294; Brit. Mus. Cat,! F - E - (IIoweil, State Trials , 11 . 642). In Janu¬ 
ary 1087 James, anxious to win the good 
WADE, NATHANIEL (d. 1718), con- opinion of the dissenters, sent him to Bristol 
spirator, born probably about 1CQ6, was the with the order of tho council for the ‘re- 
third son of John Wade of the Wick-house, modelling 1 of the corporation, and he pro- 
Arlingham, Gloucestershire. John Wade sented his special commission under the 
was a major in Cromwell's army and go- privy seal to the mayor on 4 Feb. In a 
vemor of the Isle of Man for a short period second document, setting forth the new ap- 
under the Protector. The maiden name of pointments, Wade himself byway of reward 
his mother, who was buried in St. Stephen’s, was nominated town clerk of the city. His 
Bristol, on 22 March 1678-9, was Lane tenure of the office did not survive the events 
(Broaihnead JRecords, ed, Underhill, 1847, of the following October, when John Hom- 
p, 886). The John Wade who is claimed sey was reinstated (17 Oct.) ; but he seems 
as the founder of the family was mayor of to have retained some position in Bristol, 
Bristol in 1678, and is described in the as in Queen Anne's chnrtor to the city of 
corporation records as a lollard. From 1660 24 July 1710 he waB confirmed in his office 
the family resided at Filton, near Bristol. of steward of the sheriffs court. In 1714 
Nathaniel entered New Inn on 11 June he headed the militia at Briatol against the 
1678, and the Middle Temple 10 June 1681. Kingswood colliers. He resigned his munici- 
As a young lawyer of the country party pal post, after upwards of six years’ service, 
and a frequenter, it would appear, of the early in 1712. During 1711 he took part in 
Green Ribbon Club, he had some dealings building a bridge over the Froom at Wade 
with Richard Rum hold [q. v.] and other Street, Bristol, long known as the‘Traitor’s 
insurgent ‘republicans’ in the spring of Bridge.’ Wade died early in 1718, and 
1688. He was suspected of complicity in was buried on 14 March 1717-18 ‘at the 
the Rye House plot, and on 23 June a re- foot of Mrs. Noble’s tomhslono’ in Redcross 
ward of 1001 was offered for his appro- Street burial-ground (_ Ttegieter ). ne was 
hension, together with Ruinbold, John ltum- granted a commission aB major by Mon- 
sey, Richard Goodenough [q. v.1, and other mouth ‘on. ship-hoard,’ and he was spoken 
plotters. Three witnesses were found to give of in his later years as * Major Wade.’ 
evidence against him, hut he escaped to [Luttrsll’s Brief Hist. Delation, vols. i. and ii. 

Holland, where he spent two years in an p RSS i m . Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 1849, i. 
atmosphere of whig intrigue, and. according 527, 574, egg, jj, 40; Annals of England, p. 487; 
to his own account, acted as an emissary Brainstem's Autobiography, pp. 182-4; Burnet’s 
between Monmouth and Archibald Camp- Own Time, i, 680; Roberts’s Life of Monmouth, 
bell, ninth earl of Argyll [q. v.l He sailed i. 252 teq,; Saver’s Memoirs of Bristol, ii. 634- 
with Monmouth at the end of May 1686, 586; Seyar's Bristol Charters, p. 801; Hurl, 
and landed at Lyme Regis on 11 June. MS. 6845 (containing a brief narrative by Wade 
Three days later he marched with Forde of the events of 1685 in the west of England, 
Grey, earl of Tankerville [q. v.], in the frequently alluded to by Macaulay); Thurloe 
direction of Bridport, at the head of about ^. tate papers, iii. 239, iv. 539; notes kindly 
three hundred infantry, and took part in an S) ven ^y Newton Wane, esq., and by William 
indecisive and shambling encounter with George, esq., of Bristol.] T. S. 

the Dorset militia (London Gazette, 18 June WADE, THOMAS (1805-1876), poet, 
1685). At Taunton he at first opposed was the son of Soarles WadeofWoonbridge, 
Monmouth proclaiming himself king, hut Suffolk, where he was bom in 1806. He 
he subsequently overcame his republican must have come to London young, probably 
scruples, fighting in the van at Sedgmoor as possessed of a moderate competence, and the 
colonel of ‘ Monmouth's' regiment. After miscelianeous knowledge evinced in a volume 
Sedgmoor lie^fled to the coast, hut found of poems published before he attained his ma- 
a frigate cruising off the spot where he . iority seoms to indicate a self-educated man. 
had hoped to embark. lie was soon cap- i This little hook, ‘ Tasso and the Sisters . . . 
tnred. taken to London, and committed to Poems ’ (London, 1826, 8vo), with a preface 
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dated December 1824, in tbe main reflects 
the style of Byron and Moore, but the longest 
and best piece, ‘The Nuptials of Juno,’ be¬ 
trays the strongest influence from Shelley's 
1 Witch of Atlas/ It is full of glowing fancy, 
and exhibits a command of language and 
rhythm which the writer rarely attained 
afterwards. For some time Wade’s attention 
was chiefly given to the drama. ‘Woman’s 
Love, or the Triumph of Patience,’ after¬ 
wards entitled ‘ Duke Andrea,’ a play founded 
on the story of Griselda, was performed at 
Oovent Garden in December 1828, and suc¬ 
ceeded through the fine acting of Charles 
Kemble in the principal character; it was 
published in duodecimo in 1829, and WBnt 
through two editions. * The Phrenologists,’ 
a force (January 1880), was likewise suc¬ 
cessful; but‘The Jew of Arragon; or the 
Hebrew Queen,’ a tragedy (in five acts and 
in verse), produced at Oovent Garden in 
October of that same year, though supported 
not only by Charles but by Fanny Kemble, 
was literally ‘howled from the stage’ on 
account of the partiality ehown to the Jews. 
Wade, nothing daunted, published his play 
with a dedication to the Jews of England, 
and restored in capitals the passages deleted 
by the licenser on political grounds (London, 
12mo). About this time he composed two 
other unacted tragedies. One, ‘Elfzida/ is 
lost; the manuscript of the other, ‘Kang 
Henry II,’is in the possession of Mr. Buxton 
Eormaiij who describes it as ‘Elizabethan 
but not imitative,’ and considers it a stronger 
work than either of the published dramas. 
Wade now became a frequent contributor of 
poetry to the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ an asylum 
for much of the unacknowledged genius, or 
merely ambitious strivings, of that period of 
interregnum between Byron and Tennyson. 
His contributions, with many other poems, 
appeared in March 1835 in a volume fanci¬ 
fully entitled ‘ Mundi at Cordis, de Rebus 
sempiternis et temporariis, Carmina.’ It was 



under the English name, ‘ Songs of the Uni¬ 
verse and of the Heart.’ This collection, 
equaRy with Browning’s ‘ Pauline,’ published 
two years earlier, indicates the extent to which 
English poetry was becoming influenced by 
Shelley, and, with all its numerous and pro¬ 
voking imperfections, retains on this account 
a permanent value. Wade next began the 
publication of shorL poems in pamphlet form, 
intended to be ultimately united into a 
volume, ‘ The Contention of Death and Love,’ 
an apotheosis of a dying poet, with especial 
allusion to Shelley; ‘Helena,’ a narrative 


poem too closely imitating Keats’s ‘ Isabella;’ 
and ‘ The Shadow Seeker’ appeared simul¬ 
taneously in 1837 ; ‘ Prothanasia,’ a power¬ 
ful blank-verse study of suicidal impulse, 
suggested by the history of Caroline von 
Gunderode, with other shorter poems, in 
1839, These little verse pamphlets, rarer 
than even the original issues of a kindred 
undertaking, Browning's ‘ Bells and Pome¬ 
granates,’ arc scarcely ever to he met united. 
Sir. Buxton Forman has reprinted the ‘ Con¬ 
tention of Death and Love’ and ‘Helena’ 
in ‘Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

While thus ineffectually contending for 
the poetio laurel, Wade had married Lucy 
Bridgman, a widow well known as a pianist 
under her maiden name of Eager, and the 
union proved most fortunate. His means 
had been partly invested in ‘Bell's Weekly 
Messenger,’ which he edited for a time; but 
eventuiuly he disposed of his interest, in con¬ 
sequence of disagreements with his partner, 
and, probably with impaired resources, re¬ 
tired to Jersey, where for many yenTa he 
successfully conducted the ‘ British Press/ 
He continued to contribute verses to the maga¬ 
zines, hut made no sustained poetical effort 
except in the ‘ Monologue of Konrad,’ from 
the ‘ Dziody ’ of Mickiewicz (derived through 
a French prose version of 1834), and a trans¬ 
lation of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ noteworthy as the 
first English version in the original metre, 
exeouted in 1846 and 1840. The ‘Mono¬ 
logue of Konrad’ waB published in the 
‘Illuminated Magazine'of 1645 (a volume 
edited by W. J. Linton). Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who possesses the manuscript of the 
Dante, has published a specimen of no slight 
merit in ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century.’ ‘ WhatdoesHamletmean?’ 
a lecture delivered in 1866 (printed in Jersey), 
would be a remarkable essay ifwe could sup¬ 
pose Wade to have been unacquainted with 
Goethe’s oriticism in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’but 
this is not likely to have been the case. His 
acquaintance with modem languages and 
literature was evidently extensive. He con¬ 
tinued to write until 1871. Soma of his 
later sonuots have been printed by Mr. For¬ 
man in ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,’ He died in Jersey on 
19 Sept. 1876. 

From the internal evidence of his writings, 
Wade would seem to have been a sensitive 
enthusiast of strong domestic afflictions, but 
at the same time manly and independent. 
He was an advanced liberal in politics and 
religion, No author of his time has left loss 
tangible biographic memorial. The only 
anecdote preserved is Fanny Kemble’s testi- 
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mony to the fortitude •with which he bore 
the failure of his tragedy. As a poet he is 
interesting hut disappointing. His poetical 
feeling is most genuine; hut, devoid as he 
is of the most elementary notion of form, 
and, what is more remarkable, of any gift of 
spontaneous melody, it is in general hut 
warmth without light. His efforts to say 
fine things too frequently result in extrava¬ 
gance. Occasionally, however, as in the 
1 Contention of Heath and Love,’ marred 
as even this is by vicious diction, ho Mndles 
for a while into true lyrical ardour, aud 
shows that he has more m him than he can 
bring out. His plays are not highly effective, 
yet in them he is always the poet, never 
the mere playwright, His place in literary 
history is not unimportant as perhaps the 
purest example of the new influences which 
began to operate in English literature after 
the death of Shelley. 

[H. Buxton Borman in Miles’s Posts of the 
Century, and in Nicoll and Wise's Lit. Anecd. 
of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i.] R. G. 

WADE, Rib THOMAS FRANCIS 
(1818-189S), diplomatist, born in London on 
25 Aug. 1818, was the elder son of Major 
(afterwards Colonel) Thomas Wade (d. 1846) 
of the 42nd highlanders, by Anne, daughter 
of William Smythe of Barbavilla, West 
Meath. From his father he inherited a re¬ 
markably tenacious memory and a great love 
of languages. In 1823, his fatheT having been 
appointed military secretary at Mauritius, 
Thomas accompanied him thither, and at once 
began a regular course of study, including 
Latin. In 1827 he returned to England with, 
his mother and sisters, and was sent to a pri¬ 
vate school at Richmond. Two years later 
he joined his father at the Cape, and there 
continued his education with a private tutor 
until 1832. In the summer of that year he 
was sent home, and at the beginumgof the 
Michaelmas term was placed at Mr. Drury's 
house at Harrow, where he spent five years. 
In 1837 he matriculated from Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, hut at the end of a year his 
father,thinking him best fitted forainilitary 
career, bought him a commission in the 81st 
regiment of foot, then stationed at Chester. 
A year later (1839) he exchanged into his 
father’s old regiment, the 42nd highlanders, 
and served with that distinguished corps in 
Ireland, and later in the Ionian Islands. 
During the year ho spent at Corfu he studied 
Italian and modem Greek, On 16 Nov. 1841 
ha was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and on the following day exchanged into the 
98th regiment of foot, which was than under 
orders for active service in China, On 20 Dec. 


he sailed with his new rogiment, and arrived 
at Hongkong in June 1842. 

During the enforced leisure of this some¬ 
what lengthy voyage Wade began the study 
of Chinese, and, being the only officer who 
had any acquaintance with that little-known 
tongue, he was appointed interpreter to tho 
regiment by the colonel, Colin Campbell 
(afterwardsLord Clyde). Only three months 
after he had joined the regiment he was 
appointed adjutant. He took part with his 
regiment in the attack on Chiukiang Fu and 
in the operations round Nanking. After 
the conclusion of peace the regimeut re¬ 
turned to Hongkong (1843), where Wade’s 
knowledge of Chinese gained him the post of 
interpreter to the garrison, and at tho close 
of 1846, after a visit to England on sick 
leave, he was appointed interpreter in Can¬ 
tonese to the supreme court of Hongkong. A 
year later he was nominated to the post of 
assistant Chinese bpcidI ary toSir John Davis, 
who was then superintendent of trade. In 
1852 ho was appointed vice-consul at Shang¬ 
hai, and while holding that office took part 
in establishing the foreign maritime customs. 
For the administration of this new service 
an international committee was formed, con¬ 
sisting of Wade representing Great Britaiu, 
Carr representing the United States, and Ar¬ 
thur Smith representing Franco. The largest 
share of the work fell to Wade, who, after 
having seen the machinery satisfactorily 
started, resigned his office. In 1866 he was 
recalled to Hongkong as Chinese secretary, 
and was almost immediately sent on amission 
to Cochin China by Sir John Bowring [q. v.], 
then governor of his colony. 

On the outbreak of the war of 1867 Wade 
was attached to Lord Elgin’s special mis¬ 
sion, and to him fell the duty of negotiating 
with the Chinese authorities the treaty of 
Tientsin. In 1859 he accompanied (Sir) 
Frederick William Adolphus Bruce [q. v.] to 
the Peiho, aud in the following year was 
attached as Chinese secretary to Lord Elgin’s 
second mission, nffcor the defeat of the gun¬ 
boats at Taku. In all the difficult negotia¬ 
tions which followed he hore a loading part, 
and ho accompanied (Sir) Harry Smith 1’avkos 
fq.Y.l on his ilrst visit to Tungchow, where on 
the following day Parkes, Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Loch, and their escort woro taken pri¬ 
soners. With skill Wade eventually arranged 
the release of Parkes and the other survivors of 
the captivity, and in 1801 he formed part of 
the staff of the first legation in Peking. In the 
following year he was made a O.B., and was 
acting chai'gfi d’affaires at Peking from 3 864 
to 1806, and from 1869 to 1871, when lie was 
appointed plenipotentiary. It waB during his 
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second tenure of office as elwigfi d’affaires tliat 
the massacre of foreigners at Tientsin oc¬ 
curred. Though the attack was primarily 
directed againstFrenchmen, a British subject 
was among the slain, and Wade took a lead¬ 
ing part in the protests which led to the 
punishment of certain of the rioters. In 1872 
the marriage of the Emperor T’ungchih led 
Wade and his colleagues to urge on the em¬ 
peror’s ministers the propriety of their master 
receiving the foreign representatives in audi¬ 
ence, and on 29 June 1878 Wade and the 
other ministers were for the first timo ad¬ 
mitted into the imperial presence. In the fol¬ 
lowing year a dispute arose between China 
and Japan, which threatened to end in war. 
Indeed, the Japanese envoy was on the point 
of leaving Peking when Wade on his own 
responsibility undertook that tho Chinese 
government should accede to the terms put 
forward by Japan. To this eminent service 
special reference was made in the queen’s 
speech of 1876. 

On 20 Feb. 1876 Augustus Itaymond 
Margary [q. v.], who had been sent across 
China to Burma to meet Colonel Horace 
Browne’s expedition from Burma, was 
treacherously murdered on his return jour¬ 
ney near Manwyne in Yunnan. YVade 
instantly demanded at Peking that a full 
inquiry should be made into the circum¬ 
stances of the crime, and after long and 
trying negotiations, in the course of which 
he more than once threatened to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, he succeeded in obtaining a certain 
amount of compensation and an assurance 
of future protection, and in connection with 
the affair arranged with Li Hung-Chang 
the Chifu convention, which after a long 
interval was ratified by the two governments 
concerned. In 1880 Gordon visited Li 
Ilung-Cliang to consult with him ou the 
threatened war with Russia, and in con¬ 
nection with this visit it was stated by Sir 
Henry Gordon that Wade and some of his 
colleagues had suggested that Li Hung- 
Chang should raise the standard of rebellion 
and take possession of tho throne. Certain! y, 
so far as Wade is concerned, this is not the 
fact, and tho rumour was publicly contra¬ 
dicted by him when the statement first 
appeared. In 1876 ho was made a K.C.B,, 
and in 1883 he retired on a pension. 

On his return to England Wade took up 
his residence nt Cambridge, and in 1888 
was appointed the first professor of Chinese at 
the university. He was elected a professorial 
fellow of lung’s College. On his death he 
left his largo and valuable Chinese library 
to tho university. In 1889 he was made a 


G.C.M.G. lie died at Cambridge on 81 July 
1896. In 1808 he married Amelia, daughter 
of Sir John Frederick William Herschel 
[q. v.], who survhed him. By her he had 
lour sons. 

W ade’s life was one of action rather than 
of learned leisure, and he had little time for 
writing. Nevertheless he was author of the 
following works, which remain standard 
books for the study of China and the 
Chinese: 1. ‘ Notes on the Chinese Army.’ 
2. ‘A Note on the Condition and Govern¬ 
ment of the Chinese Empire,’ 1849. 8. ‘ The 
Hein Ching Lu, or Book of Experiments,’ 
Hongkong, 1869,2 vols. fol. 4. ‘The Pelting 
Syllabary,’ Hongkong, 1869, fol. 6. ‘ Wen- 
chien Tzu-erh Chi, a Series of Papers se¬ 
lected as Specimens of Documentary Chinese,’ 
London, 1867, 8vo. 0. ‘Yii-yen Tzu-erh 
Chi: a progressive Course in Colloquial 
Chinese,’ London, 1S67, 2 vols. 4to; a 
second edition of the colloquial part in 
8 vols. wns brought out at Shanghai in 
1880, 4to. 7. ‘A Translation of the Lun 
Yii,’ privately printed in 1881. 

[Times, 2 Aug. 1895 ; private information.] 

R. 31. D. 

WADE, WALTER (d. 1826), Irish 
botanist, was a physician practising in Dub¬ 
lin in 1700, Aylmer Bourse Lambert [q.v.] 
in a letter to (Sir) James Edward Smith 
[q. v.] states that through Wade's exertions 
a grant of 3001. was obtained to establish 
the botanic garden at Dublin, and that he 
intended publishing a work entitled‘Flora 
Dublinensis’ (Memoir and Correspondence 
qf Sir James Edward Smith, ii. 126-7). 
Undated folio sheets of this proposed work 
exist, with plates, under the title ‘FIokb 
D ublinensis Specimen,’ but it was never 
carried out. In 1704 Wade published 
‘Catalogues Systomaticus Planlarum indi- 
genarum in comitatu Dublinensi . . . pars 
prima,’ on the title-page of which be de¬ 
scribes himself as H.D., licentiate of the 
King’s and Queen's College of Physicians, 
and lecturer on botany. This work is in 
Latin (276 pages 8vo), arranged on the 
Linmean system, with carefully verified 
localities and indexes of the Latin, English, 
and Irish names, tho sedges Rnd cryptogamio 
plantB being reserved for a second part, 
which was never published. Lady Kane, in 
her anonymous ‘ Irish Flora ’ (Dublin, 1833, 
12mo), says of this work (preface, p. vii) 
hat it was ‘ the first that appeared in Ire¬ 
land under a systematic arrangement,’ and 
that its author ‘ may be justly considered as 
the first who diffused a general taste for 
botany in this country.’ Wade visited various 
parts of Ireland in search of plants: in 1706 
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and 3805 he was in Kerry (ib. ii. 1G0), and 
in 1801 in Connemara, ' a_ district.., never 
examined hy any botanist before’ (ti&. p. 
148), where he was the fast to find the 
pipewort (JEriocaulori) in Ireland. In 1802 
he issued a full‘ Syllabus of a Course of Lec¬ 
tures on Botany’ (Dublin, pp. 60,8vo), on the 
title-page of which he is described as ’ pro¬ 
fessor and lecturer on botany to the Right 
Honourable and Honourable the Dublin 
Society.’ This syllabus is largely historical, 
and refers to the arrangement of the Glas- 
nevin botanical garden. Wade’s second 
work of importance, however, was * Plant® 
rariores in Hibernia invent® 1 (Dublin, 1804, 
pp. 214, 8vo), an English work, reprinted 
from the ‘Transactions of the Dublin Society’ 
(1803, vol. iv.) About this time Wade was 
awarded a prize of 61. by the Dublin So¬ 
ciety for the discovery of mosses new to 
Ireland (Loudon, Magazine of Natural 
History, 1829, ii. 806); and on the title of 
his ‘Sketch of Lectures on Meadow and 
Pasture Grasses delivered in the Dublin 
Society’s Botanical Garden, Glasnavin ’ 
(Dublin, 1808, pp. 56,8vo),he is described as 
physician to the Dublin General Dispensary 
and lecturer on botany to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland. In 1811 he pub¬ 
lished,‘Salices.or an Essaytowards a General 
History of Willows ’ (Dublin, 8vo), his chief 
remaining independent work Wade died 
in Dublin in 1826. He had been elected an 
associate of the Linnean Society in 1792. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he 
published ‘ Sketch of Lectures on Artificial 
or Sown Grasses’ (Dublin, 1808, pp. 61, 
8vo), catalogues of the Glaanevin garden, and 
several papers in the Dublin Society's ‘Trans¬ 
actions ’ (vols ii-vi.), of which the most im¬ 
portant are on Buddlea globosa, Nolens 
odoratus, and ‘ Oaks,’ the latter ia the main 
a translation from Michaux's ‘ Glienes de 
l’Amfrique septentrionale ’ (Hoyal Society's 
Catalogue of Scientifia Papers, vi, 221). He 
also projected a work entitled 1 Plora Hi- 
bcrruca’ which never appeared. 

[Britten and Boulger’s Biogr. Indox of Bo- 
tanists, and authorities there cited.] G-. S. B. 

WADE or WAAD, Sis WILLIAM 
(1646-1623), lieutenant of the Tower. [See 
Wmd.] 

WADER, RALPH, Eael or Norfolk 
(fl. 1070). [See Gualee.] 

WADESON, ANTHONY (fl. 1600), 
playwright, borrowed, on IS June 1601, 
twenty shillings of Philip Henslowe, the 
theatrical manager, on account of a play on 
which he was engaged, hearing the title 


‘ The honourable life of the humorous 
Earle of Gloster, with his conquest of Portu- 
gnll’ (Henslowe, Diary, p. 188). The 
piece, which was to he acted hy the Lord 
Admiral’s company, is not known to ha ex* 
tant. But there is reason to believe that the 
play was the sequel of a comedy which stiU 
survives in print. A year before Wadeson 
was commissioned to write for Henslowe ‘The 
lyfe of the humorous Earl of Gloster' there 
was published ‘ A Pleasant Commodie called 
Looke about You. As it was lately played 
bv... the Lord High Admirall hie seruants ’ 
(London, for William Ferbrand, 1000,4to), 
In this effective, if somewhatbustling,comedy 
the' fantastical Robert [Earl] of Gloster'— 
obviously the hero of Waaesoirs piece of 1601 
—was a leading character. At the close of 
‘Look about You’ tbe ‘humorous earl’ an¬ 
nounces that he is about to proceed to Por¬ 
tugal on a crusade against 1 the unchrist’ned 
Saracens.’ These words may he interpreted 
as a promise on the part of the author to treat 
in a sequel of the earl’s ' conquest of Por¬ 
tugal.’ Consequently Wadeson, who em¬ 
bodied that topic, according to IlensWe’s 
‘Diary,’in his play of 1G01, maybe regarded 
as author also of ' Look about You.’ That 
piece wee probably written for HcnBlowe 
between 17 April and 20 May 1699—a period 
for which his diary is lost. It is reprint ed in 
Dadsley’s * Old Plays ’ (ed. Hazlitt, vii. 886 
sqq.) 

Henslowe noticed in his ‘Diary’ under 
dates 9 July and 11 Sept. 1C02 that he ad¬ 
vanced money to * Antony the poet ’ for a 
play (now lost) entitled ‘The Widow’s 
Charm.’ It was suggested by Collier that 
Henslowe's client on this occasion again 
was Anthony Wadeson, but it seems more 
probable that the reference is to Anthony 
Munday [q. v.] 

[Notes kindly suppliod by P. A. Daniel, osq. j 
Heay’s Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama.] S. L. 

WADESON, RICHARD (1826-1886), 
oolonel, was horn at Gaythorso, near Lan¬ 
caster, on 31 July 1820. On 17 Nov. 18J 3 
he enlisted at Plymouth in the 76th (Stir¬ 
lingshire) regiment, now the 1st battalion 
of the Gordon highlanders. He was pro¬ 
moted to corporal on 27 Aug. 1810 and 
sergeant on 7 Nov. 1848, and embarked for 
India in the following year. He was ser¬ 
geant-major of the regiment, to which rank 
he had been appointed on 24 Feb. 1864, 
when the Sepoy mutiny broke out in India. 
The 76th regiment made forced marches from 
Knssauli, in the Himalayas, to Umbalia, 
where, in May, it formed portion of the 
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force ordered to proceed to Delhi, then in 
the hands of the mutineers. On 2 June of 
this year, 1857, Wadeson was promoted to 
a commission as ensign in the regiment, 
without purchase, and was advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant on 19 Sept, following. 
He served with the regiment throughout 
the mutiny campaign, including the battle 
of Budleekerserai, when the 75th carried 
the key of the rebel position by assault. 
He was present during the siege operations 
before Delhi and the repulse of the sorties 
on 12 and 15 June, the repulse of the night 
attacks on the camp on 19 and 23 June, 
and 14 and 18 July. On the latter occasion 
his bravery was most conspicuous. When 
the regiment was engaged in the Subjee 
Mundee, at great personal risk he saved the 
life of a private who was attacked by a 
rebel sowar, whom Wadeson killed. On 
the same day he rescued another private of 
his regiment, who was lying wounded and 
helpless, and was attacked by one of the 
rebel cavalry. On this occasion also he 
slew his man. Par these acts of gallantry 
he was mentioned in despatches, and re¬ 
ceived the distinction of the Victoria cross. 
He was with the regiment and was wounded 
at the assault of Delhi on 14 Sept. 1867; 
and at the close of the campaign received 
the medal and clasp. 

On 11 March 1869 he was appointed 
adjutant of the regiment, which position 
he retained until promoted to captain on 
9 Dec. 1884. He was with the 76th during 
the fenian disturbances of 18C8-67, ana 
serYod in Gibraltar, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Mauritius, and the Cape, until promoted to 
major on 11 July 1872. In 1873 the 75th 
returned home, and was quartered in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, and there, on 18 Dec. 
1876, he was promoted to the command of 
the regiment, which he held at home and in 
the Channel Islands until hie promotion to 
a brev et colonelcy on 18 Dec. 1880. As a 
reward for his faithful service he was on 
28 March 1881 given the appointment of 
major and lieutenant-governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, where he died on 24 Jan. 
1885. He was buried with military honours, 
and a brass tablet has been erected in the 
hospital to his memory. 

[Records 75th Regimental District; Guide 
to Oheleea Hospital; Army Lists,] R. H. 

WADHAM, NICHOLAS (1532-1G09), 
founder of Wadham College, Oxford, horn 
in 1632, was the only surviving eon of 
John Wadham (d. 1577),andhis wife Joan, 
daughter and cohoir of John Tregarthin of 
Cornwall. The family originally come and 


took its name from Wadham or Wadehom 
in the parish of Knowstone, North Devon¬ 
shire, where it was settled in the reign of 
Edward I. Thence it migrated to Egge or 
Edge, near Seaton in the same county. 
Edge was the seat of John Wadhaji (d. 
1411), who was appointed a judge of the 
common pleas in or about 1888. He seems 
to have been dismissed or resigned in 1897, 
but survived until 1411 (HtJ&BAin, Origg. 
Jurid. p. 40 ; Cal. Patent Molls, Richard H, 
vols. i. and ii.: Foss, Lives of the Judges). 
His son, Sir William Wadham, sheriff of 
Devonshire in 1438, was great-grandfather 
of Six Nicholas Wadham ( d. 1541), captain 
of the Isle of Wight, vice-admiral to the 
Earl of Surrey in 1622-8, and knight of the 
shire for Somerset during the ‘ Reformation ’ 
parliament, 1529-84; he married as his 
second wife Margaret, aunt of Queen Jane 
Seymour and the Protector Somerset. His 
eldest son by Mb first wife was John, father 
of the founder of Wadham College. 

Nicholas iB said to have been educated at 
CorpuB Christi College, Oxford, hut his 
name does not occur in either the college or 
the university registers. On S Sept. 1565 
he married, at St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate 
Street, London, Dorothy (6. 1534), elder 
daughter of Sir William Pelre [q. v.l, by 
his first wife, Gertrude, daughter of Sir 
John Tyrrell. Wadham then retired to his 
seat at Merefield, where he resided the 
remainder of his life, dispensing lavish 
hospitality. He avoided politics, and ap- 
iarently took little share in local affaira; 
.e was, however, on 21 April 1686 added 
to the commission for the restraint of grain 
and victuals in Somerset [Acts of the Privy 
Counoil, xiv. 70). His estates were worth 
three thousand poundB a year in the currency 
of the period, and out of this income he 
saved fourteen thousand pounds, which he 
determined to spend on charitable purposes, 
having no children, and his inherited pro¬ 
perty devolving on his nephews, Sir John 
Strungways and Sir William Wyndham, 
father of Wadham Wyndham [q. v.] In 
1G06 he founded on almshouse for eight 
poor people at Ilton, but the bulk of liis 
savings was to be devoted to educational 
purposes. His. original idea is said to have 
been to establish a college at Venice for 
the education of English Roman catholics. 
The reason for this intention was his alleged 
.dhorence to the Roman catholic faith, hut 
this iB inconsistent with the Anglican tone 
of his statutes for Wadham College, and in 
any ease the foundation at Venice would 
have been illegal. Ultimately Wadham 
determined to found a college at Oxford, 
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and he drew up statutes for the proposed 
establishment, These anticipated some 
modem reforms by providing that fellow¬ 
ships should be tenable only for a certain 
number of years, and that neither for them 
nor for the wardenship should holy orders 
be a necessary qualification. But before 
any steps were taken to acquire a site, 
Wadliam died at Mcrefield on 20 Oct. 1009, 
and was buried in Ilminster church, where 
he iB commemorated by a monument and 
brass; his portrait, painted in 1595, hangs in 
the warden’s lodgings at "Wadliam College. 

His plans were at once taken np byliis 
widow, in spite of her predilection for the 
Roman catholic faith, which she shared with 
the rest of her family. Negotiations were 
entered into, according to Wadham's in¬ 
structions, with a view to purchasing the 
site of Gloucester Hall; they fell through 
because the principal stipulated that lie 
should be head of the new institution. 
Wadham had wished that application should 
next be made to Jesus College, which does 
not seem to have been done, and the site of 
the priory of the Austin friars was purchased 
for six hundred pounds from the corporation 
of Oxford on G March 1009-10. The 
building of the present Wadham College 
was begun on this site in the following 
April, and it was completed in July 1619. 
Contrary to Wadham’s intention, tho warden 
was required to graduate U.D. within a year 
of Ms appointment. 

Dorothy Wadham died at Edge on 10 
May 1618, and was buried with her husband 
in Ilminster church, whore Bhe is com¬ 
memorated by a brass and monumental 
inscription. Her portrait, painted, like that 
of her husband, in 1696, hongs in the 
warden’s lodgings at Wadham College; 
both were mezzotinted by Faber, and are 
reproduced in Mr. T. G. Jackson’s * Wadham 
College,’ 1S92. 

[Authorities cited j Lansd. MS. 083, art. 40 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1803-10, tip. 603, 063 ; 
Egerton Papira (Camdon 8oc.); Wood's Hist. 
otAntiqq.; Fuller's Worthies; Prince's Worthies 
of Devon; Grancer’s Biogr, Hist. i. 405, ii. 
66; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; Clark’s Oullegos 
of Oxford; Gardiner's Beg. of Wadliam Col¬ 
lege; W. H. Bogers’s Memorials of the West, 
1888, pp. 147-72; T. G. Jackson’s Wadham 
College, 1892; Collins’s Peerage, s.v. 1 Petrs; ’ 
J, J, Howard’s Collections on Catholic Families, 
pt. i. s.v, 1 Petre;' Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
v. 194.] A. F. P. 

WADMORE, JAMES (1782-1863), con¬ 
noisseur, was bom on 4 Cot. 1782 in the 
Hampstead Road, London. His father, 
James Wadmore, was in tho stamp oilice. 


The son, on leaving a school near Greta 
Bridge, Yorkshire, obtained a place in the 
same office, which he resigned to become a 
land-surveyor. On finishing his apprentice- 
sMp, he set up on his own account at Lisson 
Grove. Ho began early in life to collect 
pictures, and his first purchase of importance 
was Richard Westall's * Hagar and IshmaeL' 
In 1815 he inherited a fortune from an uncle, 
and removed to 40 Chapel Street, Maryle- 
bone, where he collected pictures by modern 
English artists, Turner, Wilkie, Webster, 
and others, and also by old masters. He 
formed a good collection of English water¬ 
colours, as well as prints, books, and manu¬ 
scripts. He passed the later years of big 
life at Upper Clapton, where he died on 
24 Dec. 1863. ne was buried at Ilighgate. 

His pictures, 186 in number, of which 
seventy-five were by old masters, the re¬ 
mainder by modern English painters, were 
sold at Christie’s on 6 and 6 May 1864. The 
older pictures, with the exception of three 
by Ruysdael, Dow, and Carracci, fetched 
small prices. The English collection con¬ 
tained Vincent’s masterpiece, ‘Greenwich 
Hospital,’ with other works by the Bame 
painter, and three important Turners— 

1 Cologne,’ ‘Dieppe navbour,’and the* Guard- 
ship at the Nore ’—which realised over five 
thousand guineas. 

[Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 86-7.] C. D. 

WADSWORTH, JAMES (1672 P-1623), 
divine and jesuit, was elected Bcholar at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 12 March 
1584, admitted sizar in 1686, and graduated 
M,A,inlOl)3,B.B.ialQOO(J7ist.MAii', Comm. 
4th Rep. App. p. 417). lie was instituted in 
1698 to the rectory of Pnlcefiold (All Saints’) 
in Suffolk (Suoklino, JIM. of Suffolk, i. 
285), and from 1600 he held in addition, at 
any rate until 1003, the livings of Cotton 
and Tliornham Magna in tho same county 
(Davy’s 1 Suffolk Collections’ in Aildit. 
MSS. 19089 f. 113,19000 f. 180), Ho was 
also chaplain in ordinary to Dr. Rodman, 
bishop of Norwich, ne married while in 
Suffolk, and had issue four children, Accord¬ 
ing to Ids son he was ‘ perverted ’ in 1604. 
In May 1606 he accompanied Sir Charles 
Cornwallis [q. v.] to Spam as chaplain; his 
brother Paul was consul in Andalusia (Cal. 
Stale Papers, Dom. 1044-5 ; p. 210). At 
Valladolid James fell under jesuit influence, 
and in August of the samo year left tho 
ambassador’s houso under pretext of a visit 
to tho university of Salamanca, and never 
returned. Cornwallis, in letters to the Earl 
of Salisbury, 15 Sopt, 1605 ("WIN wood, 
Memorials, ii. 109,181, 136), suggests that 
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'perhaps through discontent of a shrewd 
wife, a burthen of children, and a benefice 
unequal to his desires, he brought his purpose 
out of England.’ Wadsworth became an 
officer of the inquisition in Seville, receiving 
from the king of Spain a pension of forty 
ducats a month. Five years later, in 1010, 
his wife and children arrived, and also joined 
the catholic faith. From 1615 to 1620 
Wadsworth engaged in correspondence with 
his early college friend and neighbour in 
a Suffolk parsonage, William Bedell [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Kilmore, in support or 
liisnewbeliefs. The argument is published in 
the rare ' Copies of certain Letters which have 
passed between Spain andEnglandinMatter 
of Roligion/ London, 1624, 4to. Reprinted 
in Gilbert Burnet’s ' Life of Bedell,’ London, 
1692, 8vo; Dublin, 1736,8vo. His interest¬ 
ing correspondence with Sir Robert Phelips 

S q.v.], chiefly about the Spanish match, from 
.618 has not been published (Hitt. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. App. xviii. 282,284). Wads¬ 
worth became steward or agent to Sir Robert 
Shirley [q. v.], and, on the proposed Spanish 
match, was appointed English tutor to the 
Infanta Mario. In a letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, written from Madrid, 11 Nov. 
1623 (Goodman, Court of James I, ed. 1839, 
ii. 319), he reports that his pupil 'proceeds 
very cheerfully to learn English.’ ' A Gram¬ 
mar, Spanish and English,’ London, 1622, 
8vo, of which Professor Knapp owns a copy, 
may have been prepared by Wadsworth for 
the infanta previous to this time. Wads¬ 
worth died of consumption on 30 Nov. 1623, 
and was buried at Madrid. 

[T. W. Jonos’s Lifa of Bedell (C.unden Soc.), 
1872, p. 95; Tlio English Spanish Pilgrim, by 
the sou, James Wadsworth, 1829, 4to; Slrypo’s 
Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 421.] C. F. S, 

WADSWORTH, JAMES (1604-1656P), 
renegade and Spanish scholar, youngest son 
of James Wadsworth (1572 P-1623) [q. v.], 
was horn in Suffolk in 1G04, and accom¬ 
panied his mother when six years old to 
Spain. Ho was educated at Seville and 
Madrid, and in 1018 went to the newly 
founded English Jesuit College of St. Onier, 
where he remainod four years. In 1022 he 
sailed with several other students on a mission 
to Spain. The ship was oaplured by Moorish 
pirates, the young men carried to Algiers, 
and sold as slaves. Their adventures, a 
manuscript account of which, differing from 
Wadsworth’s own, is at Burton Manor, 
Somerset (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. App, 
p. 61), were made by the jeBuits into a 1 tra¬ 
gical! comedy, wheroby they got much money 
and honour’ (English Spanish Pilgrim,. 1080, 
p. 47). Upon his release Wadsworth joined 


his parents at Madrid in time to servo as 
interpreter to James nay, earl of Carlisle, 
who had just arrived (1628) with Prince 
Charles. Wadsworth’s hope of permanent 
employment in the infanta’s suite failed 
with the breaking of the match; but her 
influence procured to him and his brother 
the payment of their father’s pension at least 
for a time after his death. 

rhilip now gave Wadsworth a commission 
in the army in Flanders, with a * viaticum’ 
of two hundred crowns. Henceforth he 
styled himself 1 Captain,’ but he probably 
never reached the Low Countries. Already 
tired of the jesuits, he made for England 
(December 1626), professed himself a convert 
from popery, and offered his services at once 
to Laud and to the English romanists. The 
designs of the latter he promptly imparted 
to William Trumbull [q. v.], clerk of the 
council (‘Demonstrance by Captain James 
Waddesworth, how and in what manner he 
has served his King and Country, especially 
the Lord his Grace of Canterbury, unto 
the Hazard of hie Life/ at the P.R.O., State 
Papers, Charles I, vol. cxxvi, fol. 73). 

Proceeding to Brussels, and again in 1026 
to Paris, Wadsworth was well received by 
Gondomar and the Marquis Spinola, but after 
the former’s death was imprisoned six months 
in Paris, ostensibly for debt. Upon his 
release, by his mother’s means, he passed os 
a Spaniard to Calais, where he was de¬ 
nounced by his old schoolfellow, George 
Gage [q. v.j, as a spy of Buckingham, and 
thrown into prison for ten months. There he 
probably commenced his ‘English Spanish 
Pilgrim,’ and on reaching England (1628) 
petitioned the Earl of Pembroke, vice-chan¬ 
cellor, for license to make a collection in the 
university of Oxford to help to print it (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. p. 464). A few 
sums wore received, audit appearodatLondon 
in 1629,4to (Grenville Library, Huth Cat.); 
2nd edit., with a second part, 'Further 
Observations,’ London, 1630, 4to. From 
that time until about 1848, or later, Wads¬ 
worth was actively engaged as a pursuivant, 
eveu giving evidence against Laud on his 
trial (Cal. State Papers, Dorn, 1643-4, p. 
232; State Trials, iv. 647). 

This business appears, however, not to 
have been always profitable, for be presented 
more than one petition for moneys due out 
of ' popish relics seized on his information/ 
or as recompense for his bringing jesuits 
and papists to conviction (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1033-4, p. 819; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Rep. App. p. 102, and Cth Rep. App. p. 159 j 
Lordtf Journals, vi. 27, ix, 27). The last 
heard of him is Sanderson’s account (Life qf 
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James 1, 1655, p, 401): ‘ Mr, Waddesworth, 
a renegade, proselyte, Turncote of any reli¬ 
gion, and every trade. . . is now living, 1665, 
a common Hackney to the basest Catckpole 
Bayliffs’ in Westminster. 

Wadsworth also wrote: 1. ‘The Present 
Estate of Spayne, or a true Relation,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1630, 4to; and translated from the 
Italian. 2. ‘The European Mercury, with a 
Catalogue of the principal Fairs, Marts,’ 
London, 1641,8 vO (imprimatur of Tho. Wykes, 
23 March 1639). From the Spanish he trans¬ 
lated : 3. ‘ A Curious Treatise of the Nature 
and Quality of Chocolate,’ by Antonio Col- 
menero, London, 1640,4to; published under 
the name of Don Diego de Vades-foote; re- 

E ublished as' Chocolate, or an Indian Drink,’ 
ondon, 1652, 8vo, with a new ' Address to 
the Gentry’and ‘Directions how to make 
and where to get it.’ 4. ‘ The Civil Wars of 
Spain by Prudencio de Sandoval, historio¬ 
grapher to Philip HI,’ London, 1662, fol. 
xbe ‘Memoires of Mr. James Wadswort’ 
(London, 1679,4to, 1680,4to) consist of the 
autobiographical portions of his ‘Pilgrim,’ 
issued apparently after the writer’s death. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 429 j “Wood's Athena: 
Oxon. ii. 662, iii. 115, 130, 1077; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1st Kep. App. p. 92, and 6th Eep. 
p. 109; Peek’ll Desiderata Curiosa, ix. 370; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 67, 63; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1625-6 pp. 242, 437, 1633- 
1634 p. 319, 1637 p. 473; Foley’s Eecords of the 
Soc. of Jesus, i. 614, 651 seq., iv. 664 n., v. 218 
seq.i AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit., where father 
and son are confused; Lords'Journals, iv. 697 a, 
v. 86, 14 6, 29 6; information from Professor 
W. I. Knapp.] C. F. S. 

WADSWORTH, THOMAS (1680- 
1676), nonconformist divine, son of "William 
Wadsworth, was born in the parish of St. 
Saviour's, Southwarkj on 15 Deo. 1630. His 
father was intimate with Samuel Bolton, D.D. 
[o.y.J who held a lectureship at St. Saviour’s 
along with the mastership of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. On 22 June 1647 Thomas en¬ 
tered at Christ’s College, his tutors being 
Peter Harrison and William Owtram, D.D, 
[q. v.] He was a good scholar, religiously 
inclined, and joined an academic club for 
philosophical study and devotional exercises. 
Having graduated B.A. in 1650-1, he was 
called home by his father’s last illness. Elected 
fellow in 1652, he graduated M.A, in 1654, 
and. then resigned Jus fellowship on Bolton’s 
advice, accepting a call to minister at St, 
Mary’s, Newington Butts, Surrey. The rec¬ 
tory had been filled by Henry Langley [q.v.] 
on the sequestration of James Meggs; Lang¬ 
ley was followed by John Morton, on whose 
death the parish was divided on the question 


of his successor; each section, unknown to 
the other, petitioned parliament in favour of 
Wadsworth, who was appointed on 18 Feb. 
1652-3. He was ordained by the eighth 
London classis in the church of St. Mary 
Axe. His ministry was successful; he was 
a good expository preacher and a zealous 
catechist. In August 1600 Meggs claimed 
the living, though it is said there was some 
flaw in ms title; Wadsworth resigned on 
29 Sept. He retained a Saturday morning 
lectureship at St. Antholine’s, and a Monday 
evening lectureship at St. Margaret’s, Fish 
Street Hill. The parishioners, who were the 
patrons of the perpetual curacy of St. Law¬ 
rence Pountney, presented him to that living, 
with a lectureship at St. John the Baptist’s; 
he held it till ejected by the Uniformity Act 
of 1602, preaching’his farewell sermon on 23 
Aug., the day before the act came into force. 

Removing to Theobalds in the parish of 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, he preachod pri¬ 
vately there, and (also privately) to a section 
of his old flock at Newington Butts, taking 
no salary at either place. He continued his 
labours during the plague of 1665. After the 
fire of 1666 he preaohed in a timber building 
erected inDeadman’sPlace, Southwark,where 
he was assisted by Andrew Parsons (1616- 
1684). lie still continued to reside and preach 
at Theobalds, where La 1669 he was returned 
as keeping a conventicle along with Robert 
Brogge (1627-1704), and where he took out a 
license (1 May 1672) under the recent indulg¬ 
ence, os ‘ a presbytenan teacher in the house of 
JonathanPritman.’ His work was effective in 
both his congregations; ho encouraged charit¬ 
able efforts, and raised considerable sums to 
meet the necessities of ejected nonconformists. 

! Afewweeks beforehis deathheleftTheobalda 
for aresidence in Pickle Herring Stairs,South¬ 
wark. He died on Sunday, 29 Oct. 1676. His 
funeral sermon was preached (12 Nov.) by 
Bragge; Richard Baxter took charge for some 
months of the Deadman’s Place congregation. 
An oil portrait is at Dr. Williams'B Library, 
London. 

Wadsworth married, first, a younger 
daughter of Henry Hasting of Newington 
Butts; she died in childbed on 13 Oct. 1661. 
He married, secondly (November 1063), Mar¬ 
garet (d. 3 Jan. 1007-8), daughter of Henry 
Gibs of Bristol, and widow ofThomos Sharp, 
merchant. He married, thirdly (1671), Anna, 
only daughter of Colonel Markham, by whom 
he had issue two sons (one of whom died in 
infancy), and two daughters. By his earlier 
marriages he had no surviving issue. 

Hepublished among other pieces: 1. "Am- 

i 'vxoduvaia, or the Immortality of the Soul,’ 
670, 8vo. 2. ‘ Faith’s Triumphs over the 
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Fears of Death,’ 1670, 8vo. 3, ‘ Separation 
yet no Schism,'1075,4to. Posthumous were: 
4. 1 Last Warning to secure Sinners, 1 1077 
(his last two sermons ; edited hy Baxter). 
6. ‘Meditations on the Lord’s Supper,’ 1080, 
8vo, 6 . 1 Domains,’ 1080,8vo (with * Life ’ and 
portrait). 7. ‘Self-Examination,’ 1687, 8vo, 
[Funeral Sermon by Bragge,1877 ; Life, 1680 
(contains large extracts from bis religious diary, 
begun 1650); this is abridged by Clarke in 
Lives of Eminent Persons, 1683, p, 177 (second 
paging); an independent abridgment is in 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 22; Eeliquiae 
Baxterianm, 1606, iii. 19, 95, 178; Calamy’s 
Account, 1713, pp. 26,556; Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 178; Palmer's Noncon¬ 
formist’s Memorial, 1802, i. 188; Wilson’s Dis¬ 
senting Churches of London, 1814, iv. 149 (needs 
correction) ; Banbury's Most Ancient Congrega¬ 
tional Church in England, 1820, p. 29; Wad- 
dington’s Surrey Congregational History, 1866, 

g i. 41, 54, 292; TJrwick’s Nonconformity in 
arts, 1884, p. 509; information from the 
master of Christ’s College, Cambridge.] A. Gh 

WAFER, LIONEL (1060 P-1705 P), 
surgeon, buccaneer, and voyager, describes 
himself as still ‘ very young 1 when, in 1877, 
he shipped as servant of the surgeon of the 
Great Anne of London, Captain Zachary 
Browne, bound for the East Indies. In the 
Great Anne he visited Java, Sumatra, and 
Malacca, and at Bantam was on shore when 
his ship sailed for England. He got a pas¬ 
sage home, and arrived in England in 1070. 
He then entered, again as surgeon's servant, 
onboard another ship hound to the West 
Indies, hut deserted her at Jamaica, where he 
had a brother employed on the plantation of 
Sir Thomas Modyford [q. v.J At Port 
Boyal he practised as a surgeon for a few 
months, hut meeting with Cook and Lynch, 
two noted buccaneers, he went with them 
for a cruise on the Spanish main. At the 
Bastimentos hs first met with William 
Dampier [q. v.J and, in his own words, 

1 having mustered our forces at Golden 
Island and landed on the isthmus, we 
marched overland and took Santa Maria, 
and made those excursions into the south 
seas which Mr. (Basil] Riugrose [q. v.] re¬ 
lates in the “ History of the Buccaneers."' 
After going as far south as Juan Fernandez 
and returning to Drake’s Island, the bucca¬ 
neers quarrelled among themselves and di¬ 
vided, one party, with which was Wafer, 
[choosing rather to return in boats to the 
isthmus and go back again a toilsome journey 
over land, than stay under a captain in 
whom we experienced neither courage nor ; 
conduct.’ In the course of this journey 
across the isthmus, on 6 May 1081, Wafer 


waB sitting on the ground near a man who 
was drying some gunpowder on a silver 
plate, and carelessly allowed it to get over¬ 
heated. The powder exploded and * scorched 
Wafer’s kneo to that degree that the bone 
was left bare, the flesh being torn away and 
the thigh burnt for a great way above it.’ 
For a few days he ‘made hard Bhift to jog 
on 1 and keep company with the party; but 
when the negro who was carrying his 
medicines and dressings ran away, the pain 
became so great that, ‘being not able to 
trudge it further through riverB and woods,’ 
he remained behind ‘ among the Darien 
Indians.’ 

With these Indiana he stayed for several 
months, bleeding them, physicking them, 
and held in high esteem, lie wae eventually 
brought down to the north coast, and taken on 
board an English sloop at Le Sound’s Key, 
manned by his old friends. His account is 
curious. ‘ I sat awhile,’ he says, ‘ cringing 
upon my hams among the Indians, after their 
fashion, painted as they were, and all naked 
but only about the waiBt, and with my nose- 
piece hanging over my mouth. . . . 'Twas 
the better part of an hour before ono of the 
crew, looking more narrowly upon me, cried 
out “ Here’e our doctor,” and immediately 
they all congratulated my arrival among 
them. I did what I could presently to wash 
off my paint, but ’twas near a month before 
I could get tolerably rid of it.. . and when 
it did come off, ’twos usually with the peel¬ 
ing off of Bliin and all.’ He wae with Dam- 
pior in this sloop for some months in the 
West Indies. He again joined Dampier in 
Virginia, and in August 1683 sailed with 
Cook for Africa and the Pacific [see Davis, 
Edwatcd, or (os Wafer calls him) Nathaniel; 
an evident confusion between Ned and Nat]. 
After Cook’s death, Wafer remained in the 
Bliip under Davis, was with him. the whole 
of the voyage, returned with him to the 
West Indies, accepted the king’s pardon, and 
went to Virginia, Returning to England in 
1691, he settled in London, and is said to 
have died there about 1706. 

Wafer published in 1099 ‘ A New Voyage 
and Description of the Isthmus of America, 
giving an Account of the Author’s Abode 
there ... the Indian inhabitants, their fea¬ 
tures, complexion ... their manners, customs, 
employments, marriages, feasts, hunting, com- 

S ut&tion, language, Sea! (London, 8vo, de- 
icated to Henry Sidney, earl of Romney, 
with four plates); and though the work 
scarcely carries out this detailed prospectus, 
it is still an extremely interesting and 
valuable account of the people while they 
retained their primitive and savage freedom. 
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In 1704 he published a second edition, with 
a dedication to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and a strong appeal to the government to 
make a settlement on the isthmus, whereby 
—among other advantages— 1 a free passage 
by land from the Atlantic to the South Sea 
might easily he effected, which would be of 
the greatest consequence to the East India 
trade.’ The work was translated into Dutch 
upon its appearance, and into Erenoh by De 
Montirat in 1706. It was reprinted in the 
‘Collection of Voyages’ of 1729, 

[Wafer’s New Voyage; Dampior’s New Voyage 
round the Woild.] J. K. L. 

WAGER, Sib CHARLES (1600-1748), 
admiral, was grandson of John Wager (A. 
1666) of St. Margaret’s, Rochester, mariner j 
and son of Charles Wager (1630-1666), who, 
after serving as a captain in the navy or 
the Commonwealth, commanded the Yar¬ 
mouth in the fleet that brought over Charles 
II at the Restoration, and m 1664-6 com¬ 
manded the Crown in the Mediterranean 
with (Sir) Thomas AUin[q. v,] He didnot, 
however, come home till near the end of 
1663, when he called on Pepys, who noted 
(2 Nov. 1 665 ): ' A brave fellow, this captain 
is, and I think very honest.’ At a later date 
(27 March 1668) he again noted: 'Above all 
Englishmen that ever were in the Straits, 
there never was any man that behaved him¬ 
self like poor Charles Wager, whom the 
very Moors do mention with tears, some¬ 
times.’ He married, in 1668, Prudence, 
daughter of William Goodsonn of Ratcliffe, 
gentleman, probably the parliamentary vice- 
admiral, William Goodson [q, v.], or a near 
kinsman; and had iasne a daughter, Pru¬ 
dence, besides the son, bom in 1666, pre¬ 
sumably after his father’s death. The widow 
married, secondly, Alexander Parker, mer¬ 
chant, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters, one of whom married the Rev. 
John Watson, and was the mother of Vice- 
Admiral Charles Watson [q, v.] 

The first mention of the younger Charles 
which can now he found is in 1690, when 
he was second lieutenant of the Foresight, 
a small 60-gun ship, commanded by Basil 
Beaumont [q. v.], sent to the north in 
July to raise men for the fleet. In 1692 he 
was second lieutenant of the Britannia, flag¬ 
ship of Admiral Edward Russell (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) [q. v.], in the battle of Bar- 
fleur, and on 7 June was promoted by 
Russell to the command of a fireship. In 
the next year he commanded the Samuel 
and Henry, armed ship, in which he con¬ 
voyed the merchant fleet to New England, 
In November 1096 he was appointed to the 


Mary; in December was moved to the 
Woolwich, and in April 1G96 to tho Green¬ 
wich, a 60-gun ship, which he commanded 
in the North Sea, the Channel, and on the 
coast of France, till the end of 1699 ; but 
without any opportunities of distinguished 
service. In June 1700 he was living with 
his family at Killingnorth, near Looe in 
Cornwall, ‘ about ten miles from his majesty’s 
yard at Plymouth,' he wrote, and whence 
‘ he could be at London in four or five days, 
if required.’ 

Iu the following February he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Medway for service in the 
Channel, and on 18 Jan. 1701-2 to the 
Hampton Court of 70 guns, ono of Ilfty-one 
ships commissioned the same day. In her, 
in 1703, he accompanied Sir Clowdisley 
Shovell [q. v.] to the Mediterranean, and in 
October was detached with Rear-admiral 
George Byng (afterwards Viscount Torring- 
ton) [q, v.) to negotiate a treaty with the 
dey of Algiers (Memoirs relating to the lord 
Torrington, Camden Soc. pp. 112-13) ; after 
which, coming home with Byng in Novem¬ 
ber, his ship sustained considerable damage 
and was nearly lost in the ‘ great storm ’ m. 
p. 117). In 1704, still in the Hampton 
Court, he again went out to the Mediter¬ 
ranean with Shovoll, and was present at the 
reduction of Gibraltar, though having no 
actual part in the achievement. He was 
then detached with some other ships to 
Lisbon and England with convoy [of. Rookd, 
Sib GeobqbJ, and was thus absent from the 
battle of Malaga. He was again in the 
Mediterranean with Shovell in 1706; was 
present at the capture of Barcelona, and on 
the homeward voyage was detached to 
Lisbon, returning to England early in 1706. 

In January 1706-7 he was appointed to 
the Expedition of 70 guns, as commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica and commodore of the 
first class with a captain under him. ne 
sailed from Plymouth in April with nine 
ships of war and a large fleet of meichnnt- 
men in company. In December he had 
news that M. du Oasse was again on hisway 
to the West Indies with a powerful French 
squadron intended for an attack on Jamaica. 
Further intelligence, however, convinced 
Wager that the object of this squadron was 
to convoy the Spanish treasure ships from 
Havana, and led him to plan the intercepting 
of these on their way from Portobello. The 
Spaniards, having information of his being 
at sea, postponed their sailing, and it was 
not till 28 May 1708 that he at last met 
them off Cartagena. There were in all 
seventeen ships, twelve of which were large 
and more or less heavily armed. Three, 
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carrying distinguishing pennants as admiral, 
vice-admiral, and rear admiral, -were effec¬ 
tively ships of war, of from 64 to 44 guns, 
with crews numerically large, and on board 
these, as Wager had boon informed, was the 
treasure, variously estimated at from twenty 
to fifty millions of dollars, or from four to 
ten millions sterling. Besides the Expedi¬ 
tion, Wager had with him only two snips, 
the Kingston of 60 guns and the Portland of 
60; and the Spaniards, considering them¬ 
selves the superior force, prepared for battle. 
About sunset Wager, in the Expedition, 
engaged the Spanish admiral; but neither 
the Kingston nor the Portland obeyed his 
signals to engage the other two ships, and 
for some time the Expedition was exposed to 
the fire of all three. After about an hour 
and a half, the Spanish admiral’s ship suddenly 
blew up. Of the seven hundred men said to 
be on. board, eleven only were pickud up the 
next day. The Expedition, too, nearly 
foundered by the violence of the explosion, 
the shower of falling timbers, and the quan¬ 
tity of water that was forced on board 
through the lower deck ports. Having at 
length clearedlier of the wreck and the water, 
Wager pushed on to attack one of the other 
ships, now barely distinguishable in the 
dark. His broadsides, however, were over¬ 
powering; his other two ships, guided by 
the flashes of the guns, came up, and about 
two in the morning the Spaniard, which 
proved to he the rear-admiral, surrendered. 
But the Expedition had sustained much 
damage in her masts and rigging, and at 
daybreak Wager ordered the Kingston and 
Portland to chase the vice-admiral, then 
soma ten or twelve miles off. They obeyed, 
but with such excessive caution that the 
Spaniard escaped. Their captains, Timothy 
Bridge and Edward Windsor, were after¬ 
wards tried by court-martial, which attri¬ 
buted their misconduct to ‘ want of judgment,’ 
and sentenced them to he dismissed thoir 
ships (Campbell, iii, 210), hut the mischief 
had been done. Nearly half of the treasure 
had gone down with the admiral, and a great 
part of the remainder had escaped with the 
vice-admiral. What was token, though 
enough to make Wager a wealthy man, was 
a very small part of what might have been 
won had these two ships been commanded 
by capable men. Still, the blow to the 
Spaniards was very great, and was increased 
by the loss of many other ships picked up by 
Wager’s cruisers and by privateers, one of 
which took a prize that the Spaniards offered 
to ransom for 180,000 dollars. In July, 
after his return to Jamaica, Wager first 
learned that on 19 Nov. 1707 he had boen 


made rear-admiral of the blue. He con¬ 
tinued on the station for near eighteen 
months longer, in which time trade was 
protected, merchants were contented, and ‘ a 
greater number of prizes were taken by the 
ships under his command than at any former 

S ertad of the same length ’ (Osmiroos:), a 
istinetion which at that time had a very 
considerable money value. When Wager 
returned to England in November 1709, he 
was an extremely wealthy man. 

On 8 Dec. he was knighted by the queen j 
hut he had no service afloat for several 
years. In February 1714—16 he was ap¬ 
pointed comptroller of the navy, an office 
which he held till March 1718, when he 
was appointed one of the lords commis¬ 
sioners of the admiralty. In this post ho re¬ 
mained till June 1733, when he was sworn 
in of the privy council and advanced to he 
first lord of the admiralty. But these offices 
did not sever him from the active service. 
On 16 Juno 1716 he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and in 1722 wns 
nominated to the command of a squadron 
intended as a threat to Portugal. It was 
found unnecessary to push the threat further, 
and Wager did not embark; but in 1726 he 
took command of a powerful fleet sent into 
the Baltic to anticipate or prevent any action 
of Russia as a party to the troaty of Vienna 
(of. Sianhopu, Mist, of England, ii. 11; 
Leokt, Mist, of England, i. 408-0). The 
mere presence of the fleet produced the de¬ 
sired effect, and neither in 1726 nor in 1727. 
when Sir John Norris (1600 P-1749) [q. v.j 
had succeeded Wager, was the peace of 
Europe broken in the north. 

In the south it was different. The Spaniards 
determined to lay siege to Gibraltar; by the 
end of 1726 they had mustered an army of 
16,000 men in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the rock, and hostilities began early in the 
following year. In February Wager ar¬ 
rived with a strong fleet and large reinforce¬ 
ments for the garrison. Rear-admiral Francis 
Hosier [q. v.j was sent to the West Indios 
to prevent the Spanish treasure ships leaving 
Portobello, and one of Wager’s principal 
objects was to prevent anysueh ships getting 
into Cadiz. Early in March, however, much 
to his disgust, some vessels from Havana, with 
a large amount of treasure on hoard, by hug¬ 
ging the African shore, succeeded in slipping 
post him. He wrote to his friend and constant 
correspondent, Charles Delafaye, then secre¬ 
tary to the Duke of Newcastle, that there 
was a time for all things; a time to sit still 
and a time to be active; and that as ho was 
past Bixty, it was time for him to be in his 
garden at Parson’s Greon, This, however, 
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passed off, and he continued in command of 
the fleet, blockading Cadiz and keeping open 
the communication with Gibraltar till the 
cessation of hostilities in June 1727, and till 
the signing of the preliminaries of peace in 
February 1727-8. In April 1728 he returned 
to England with some of the ships, the 
others remaining at Gibraltar, where it was 
understood that the peace was by no means 
assured. 

In 1729 a large fleet, English and Dutch, 
under "Wager, was still kept m commission 
in the Channel, and before the implied threat 
the Spaniards gave way. In June the general 
pacification was agreed to, and the definitive 
treaty was signed at Seville on 9 Nov. 
After the second treaty of Vienna—con¬ 
cluded in March 1731—it was agreed to 
make the landing of Don Carlos and. the 
Spanish troops at Leghorn an international 
celebration. On 10 July "Wager was pro¬ 
moted to be admiral of the blue; and as the 
French refused to admit that an English 
admiral, with his flag at the main,, necessarily 
took precedence of a French vice-admiral, 
with his flag at the fore, no French ships 
took part in the function. But an English 
fleet, under the command of Wager, going 
to the Mediterranean, joined a Spanish 
squadron, with the troops on board, and 
anchored on 16 Oct. at Leghorn. For ten 
days the festivities were kept up. On the 
26th Wager sailed from Leghorn, and arrived 
at St. Helens on 10 Dec. It was the end of 
his sea service. 

"When, in 1739, war with Spain again 
broke out, "Wager was first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, and, so far aB circumstances per¬ 
mitted, organised the fleets for the Channel 
and West Indies. But the work was diffi¬ 
cult, and indeed impossible, for a war. even 
with Spain. In ships, and still more in the 
administrative deportments, the navy was 
at the very lowest ebb, and the first years of 
the war were not a success. Wager felt 
this, and that the responsibility was too 
great for his advanced years. In March 
1742 he retired from the admiralty, and in 
December was appointed treasurer of the 
novy. He held this for only a few months, 
dying on 24 May 1743. In 1747 a monu¬ 
ment to his memory was erected in "West¬ 
minster Abbey by Francis Gashry, an asso¬ 
ciate of Wager’s at the navy board, and at 
that time comptroller of the victualling. 
Hisportrait, by Kneller, was lent from Green¬ 
wich Hospital to the third loan exhibition 
at South Kensington in 18S8 (Cat. No. 766), 
Other portraits by Dahl, Gibson, Isaac 
Whood, and J. Ellys were engraved by 
Faber and "White (Beouxbt, p, 287). 


Wager married, on 8 Deo. 1691, Martha, 
daughter of Anthony Earning, a captain in 
the parliamentary navy, hv Ellen, aster of 
Nehemiah Bourne [q. v.], but had no issue. 
His widow died in 1748, and was also buried 
in Westminster Abbey. The "bulk of Wager’s 
property was left to Charles Bolton, the son 
of hie sister Prudence, with legacies to his 
half-sister, Mary Parker, and niece, Martha 
Watson. 

[Ohavnock’s Biogr, Nav. ii. 437; Chesttr'a 
Westminster Abbey Registers, pp. 303, 375; 
Commission and "warrant Books, List Books, 
and Captains’ Letters in the Public Record Office. 
Still more important and interesting is his official 
and semi-official correspondence with the DukB of 
Newcastle and Mr. Dolafaye in Home Office Re¬ 
cords, Admiralty, vols. lvii-ix., lxi-ii., lxvi-vii,, 
lxix. See also Campbell’s Lives of the Ad¬ 
mirals; Burchett’s Transactions at Sea, and 
Lediard’s Naval History.] J. K. L. 

WAGER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1666),writerof 
interludes, isknown only by hie works. These 
were: 1. ‘ A very mery and py thie Oommedie, 
called, The longer thou livest, the more foole 
thou art. A myrrour very necesearie for 
youth, and specially for such as are like to 
come to dignitie and promotion; as it mays 
well appearein the matter folowynge. Newly 
compiled by W. Wager. Imprinted at Lon¬ 
don, by William How for Richard Johnes: 
and are to be soldo at his shop under the 
Lottei'ie House,’ b.l. n.d. 4to. Am account of 
this interesting interlude is given by Collier 
in his 1 History of Dramatic. Poetry ’ (ii. 248- 
263). The play is remarkable for the list 
of old songs quoted Tw the character Moros 
in the opening scene. 2. ‘The Oruell Debtter,’ 
Thomas Colwell's license to print thie inter¬ 
lude is entered in 1606 in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Roister ’ (J Aebeb, i. 307). ^ One leaf survives 

now m the British Museum'(6arl. MS. 6919, 
leaf 18, back). Two more leaves are in W. B. 
Scott’s black-letter fragments, separately 
bound, also in the British.Mueeum (C. 40, e. 
48). The fragments make it unlikely that the 
Sliylock story was used in the play. 8. ‘’Tis 
good slooping in a whole skin,’ a manuscript, 
said to have been destroyed by Warburton’s 
servant. It may have been the second title 
of No. 2. 

‘The History of the Tryall of Ohevalry’ 

S , reprinted in Mr. A'. H. Bullen’s ‘ Old 
h. Plays ’ (iii. 263), has been doubtfully 
attributed to "Wogor, More probable is the 
attribution to him of ‘ Tom Tyler and hie 
Wife. An excellent old Play, aa it was 
printed and acted about a hundred Tears ago. 
Together with an exact Catalogue of all the 
ployes that were everyet printed. The Second 
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impression. London, 1061,’ 4to, This play 
is full of snatches of songs, like No. 1. It is 
given to Wager in the 1 British Museum Cata¬ 
logue’ on the authority of the appended 
‘exact catalogue,’ which gives him the ‘ Trial 
of Chivalry ’ also. 

William Wager has sometimes been erro¬ 
neously identified with William Gager [q.v.], 
a writer of Latin tragedies, who was a gra¬ 
duate of Christ Church, Oxford, late in the 
sixteenth century. William Wager has also 
been confused with 

Lewis Waobe (fl. 1660), who became rec¬ 
tor of St. James's, Garlickkithe, on 28 March 
1660 (Newooubt), and was author of ‘ A 
New Enterlude never before this tyme im¬ 
printed, entreating of the Life and Repen- 
taunce of Marie Magdalene . .. made by the 
learned clarke Lewis Wager.’ This was 
licensed for publication to John Oharlewood 
in 1606, and an edition appeared in that year. 
It was reissued with the date 1667 on the 
title-page. The ‘ enterlude ’ was acted at the 
universities. To Lewis Wager is often at¬ 
tributed the ‘ Cruell Dobtter,' which is stated 
in the' Stationers’ Registers' tohe by‘Wager’ 
(without Christian name), but its ascription 
to William seems more likely to be true (cf. 
Collier, Extract from. Stationers' Company 
Registers, 1667-70, pp. ISO, 166; Hazlict, 
Bibliographical Collections, 2nd ser.) 

[References in text; Ward’s English Dra¬ 
matic literature, i. 74; Eleay’s Chronicle of the 
English Drama, ii. 267; Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 
637; EurnivalTs Captain Cox (Ballad Soc,); 
Academy, 9 March 1878.] R. B. 

WAGHORN, MARTIN (d. 1787), cap¬ 
tain in the navy, was on 16 Deo. 1702 pro¬ 
moted by Vice-admiral [Sir Samuel] Cornish 
[q. v.] to be lieutenant of the Manila, one of 
the prizes at Manila, which, though then 
commissioned, was not put on the list of the 
navy. In the following August he was ap¬ 
pointed, also by Cornish, to the Liverpool 
frigate, and in her he returned to England. 
In November 1761 he was put on half-pay, 
and so remained for nearly fourteen years. 
It is possible that duringthis time he was at 
sea in merchant ships. It does not appear 
that he was a man of property, and the half¬ 
pay of 2 8. a day was clearly not sufficient to 
maintain him in idleness. On 18 March 1778 
he was appointed to the Victory, then fitting 
for the flag of Admiral Augustus (afterwards 
Viscount) Koppel (q. v.] He seems to have 
continued in the Victory for upwards of three 
years, under the flag of Sir Charles Hardy 
(the younger) [q. v.] and (Sir) Francis Geary 
fa. v. j, during the greater part of which time 
Richard Kempenfeit [q, v.J, who hadprobably 


known something of Waghorn in the East 
Indies, was captain of the fleet. 

On 15 Aug. 1781 Waghprnwas promoted 
to he commander of the Fly sloop, and on 
6 April 1782 to be captain of the Royal 
George, in which Zemponfelt, now a rear- 
admiral, hoisted his flag. He was still cap¬ 
tain of the Royal George when she sank at 
Spithead on 29 Aug. 1782 [see Dubham, Sib 
Philip Chableb Hrmiimoir Caldubwoob]. 
Waghorn was tlirown into the water, and, 
though much bruised, was able to keep afloat 
till he was picked up. At the court-martial 
held on 9 Sept, on Waghorn and the other 
survivors the circumstances of the accident 
were fully inquired into, and the decision of 
the court, in acquitting Waghorn and the 
others of all blame, was 1 that the ship was 
not overheeled; that the captain, officers, and 
slap’s company used every exertion to right 
the ship as soon as the alarm was given of 
her settling;’ and it expressed the distinct 
opinion, ‘from the short space of timehetween 
the alarm being given and the sinking of the 
Bhip, that some material part of her frame 
gave way, which can only be accounted for 
by the general state of the decay of her 
timbers.’ This is bo contrary to the opinion 
noised abroad at the time, and impressed on 
popular memory by Cowper’s celebrated 
verses, that it may he well to add that the 
court was composed of the full number of 
officers—thirteen—all capable men, many of 
them of very high distinction—Samuel Bar¬ 
rington, Mark Milbanke, Alexander Ilood 
(Lord Bridport), William Hotham (Lord 
Ilotham), John Leveson Gower, Sir John 
Jervis (Earl of St. Vincent), Adam Duncan 

S Lord Dunoan)—all of whose names will be 
bund in this Dictionary. On his acquittal 
Waghorn was put on half-pay; in Septem¬ 
ber 1783 he was appointed to the Trusty, as 
flag-captain to Commodore Sir John Lindsay 
[q. v. ] in the Mediterranean. The ship was 
paid off in July 1786, and Waghorn waB 
again put on half-pay. He died on 17 Dec. 
1787. 

[Commission and Warrant Books, Half-pay 
Books and Minutes of the Court Martial, vol. lx. in 
the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

WAGHORN, THOMAS (1800-1860), 
lieutenant in the navy and promoter of the 
overland route to India, son of a Rochester 
tradesman (Notes and Queries, 0th ser. vii. 
218), was bom at Roohester on 20 June 
1800. He ontered the navy in 1812, passed 
his examination in 1817, and being, by the 
reduction of the navy after the peace, un¬ 
able to get employment, engaged himself as 
third mate of a merchant-ship trading to 
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Calcutta. In 1819 ho was appointed to the 
Bengalmaiine—pilot service—and continued 
in it for five years. On the outbreak of the 
first Burmese war in 1824 he volunteered for 
active service, and was appointed to the 
company’s flotilla (cf. James, Natal History, 
vi. SOS), in which for two years and a half 
he commanded the cutter Matchless, and re¬ 
ceived the thanks of Sir John Hayes, com¬ 
manding the company’s naval forces. It 
was probably the enormous advantage which 
the expedition derived from the sorvices of 
the Diana steam vessel that turned "Wag- 
horn's ideas in the direction of steam com¬ 
munication between England and India; but 
the price of coal at Suez—about 201. a ton 
—seemed prohibitive of any attempt made 
by the Red Sea. Inquiries convinced him 
that coal could be carried by camels from 
Cairo, and the price reduced to about 
41.; and in 1827 he was chosen by a com¬ 
mittee of merchants at Calcutta and Madras 
to go to England and endeavour to push for¬ 
ward the scheme. After contending against 
much opposition and prejudice, he was per¬ 
mitted in 1829 to make a test voyage, carry¬ 
ing despatches to Bombay and pledging him¬ 
self to bring back the reply within three 
months—the time taken by the fastest ships 
for the outward voyage alone. It is difficult 
now to see in what the experiment consisted, 
for communication with India by way of the 
Red Sea had been common nearly thirty 
years before. "With a steamer to help him, 
VVaghoin’B task would have been easy; hut 
though it had been arranged that a com¬ 
pany’s steamer should meet him at Suez, the 
appointment was not kept, and "Waghorn 
made the voyage from Suez to Jeddah in an 
open boat, with a mutinous crew, whom he 
kept in order and compelled to do the work 
only by the threat of a pistol in readiness for 
use. At Jeddah he got on board a vessel of 
the Bombay marine and so to Bombay, re¬ 
turning to London within the appointed 
time. 

This convinced those who needed con¬ 
vincing that the project was feasible; but 
the real difficulty consisted in reducing it to 
a system, and providing for the regular 
transit across the desert and a service of 
steamers down the Red Sea. This latter 
part of the work was done by the steamers 
of the Bombay marine till 1840, when it 
was taken up by the P. & 0. company; but 
the merit of overcoming the difficulty of the 
desert was Waghora’s alone. He associated 
with the Arabs, he lived in their tents, and 
gradually taught them that pay was better 
than plunder. He established a regular ser¬ 
vice of caravans, built eight halting-places 


between Cairo and Suez, and made what had 
been a dangerous path beset with robbers a 
secure highway. Before he left Egypt in 
1841 he had a service of English coinages, 
vans, and horses, to convey travellers. Ij 
was probably in. acknowledgment of ilia 
national importance of his work that, on 
28 March 1842, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy, but he never 
served. In actual fact his connection with 
the navy had ondod in 1817. 

In 1887, in concert with George Wheatley, 
he organised a shipping business in London 
which was carried on under the style of 
Waghorn & Co., and afterwards became, as 
it now is, O. W. Wheatley & Co., carrying 
on the business of ‘ general shipping and 
forwarding agents,’ under the name of the 
‘Globe Express.’ From his leaving Egypt 
in 18 tl "Waghorn seems to have been prin¬ 
cipally engaged in developing their business, 
though making repealed visita to Egypt. 
He died in London on 7 Jan. 1850. He 
was married, but left no issue. In August 
1888 a statue to his memory erected at Chat¬ 
ham was unveiled by Lord Northbrook. A. 
portrait, painted by Sir Georgo Hayter, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

"Waghorn was the author of several pam¬ 
phlets, all in connection with the work of 
his life. They include, among others, ‘Par¬ 
ticulars of an Overland Journey from Lon¬ 
don to Bombay by Way of the Continent, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea’ (London, 1881, 
8vo, privately printed) ; ‘Egypt as it iB in 
1837 ’ (London, 8vo; revised 1888) ; ‘ Over¬ 
land Mails to India and China’ (London, 
1848, 8vo); and ‘Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone on the Extension of Steam 
Navigation from Singapore to Port Jackson’ 
(London, 1846, 8vo). 

[Low's History of the Indian Navy, i. C21— 
530; Gout. Mag. 1850, i.217; LieutonantWag¬ 
horn, R.N., Pioneer of the Overland Routo to 
India (with portrait), 1804; a brief ‘sketch’ 
by P. E. Cluna; information from Mossrs.'Whoafr- 
loy.] J. IC. L. 

WAGSTAFFE, JOHN (1633-1677), 
writer on witchcraft, born in Cheapsido in 
1633, was the son of John Wagstafle of 
London. He was educated in St. Paul’s 
school, and was Pauline exhibitioner from 
1649 to 1658. He matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 22 Nov, 1660, proceeded 
B.A. on 18 Oct. 1658, and M.A. on 9 July 
1056. He was incorporated at Cambridge 
in 1668. On the death of his uncle he suc¬ 
ceeded to his estate at Ilaslaud in Derby¬ 
shire. Wood says that after taking his 
tlogrees he ‘applied himself to the study 
of politics and learniug.’ He wrote little, 
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and injured his health by the ‘continued 
bibbing of strong and high-tasted liquors,’ 
and died ‘in a manner distracted’ at his 
lodgings in Holbom, opposite Chancery 
Lane, on 2 Sopt. 1677, and was buried in 
Guildhall Chapel, lie was unmarried, Let¬ 
ters of administration were granted to his 
aunt (father’s sister), Judith How, on 4 Sept. 
1677. In person he was ‘ a little, crooked 
man, and of a despicable prosonce,’ and his 
book on witchcraft created much mirth among 
the wits of Oxford, ns ho himself ‘looked 
like a little wizard,’ In his book he threw 
doubt on the truth of the alleged instances 
of contracts between spirits and men and 
women, pronounced them to be ‘ridiculously 
absurd, and some of them so impossible for 
all the devils in hell to accomplish.' He 
considered the tales as ‘partly founded in 
mistaken interpretations of Scripture, partly 
in the knavish and gainful impostures of 
some men, partly in the vain, foolish cre¬ 
dulity of other men,’ His position was as¬ 
sailed by Meric Casaubon [q. v.] in the Becond 

art of his book ‘ Of Credulity and Incre- 

ulity,’ 1670, and in a work entitled ‘ The 
Opinion of Witchcraft vindicated,' by R. T., 
1670. The attacks called forth a second and 
enlarged edition of Wagstaffe’s book, 

lie published: 1. ‘ Historical Reflections 
on the Bishop of Rome,’ Oxford, 1660. 
2. ‘The Question of Witchcraft debated/ 
London, 1669,1671,1711 (in German under 
the title of ‘ Ausgef lihrte Materie der Hexerey, 
oder die Meinung derienigen, die glauben 
dass es Hexen gebe, aeutlich wideriegt ’). 
He contributed a Greek poem to 1 Britannia 
Rediviva/ Oxford, 1660. 

[Karl. MS. 8670, f. 317; Gardiner's Reg, of St, 
Paul’s Schoul, p. 44; Foster's Alumni; Wood’s 
Athena (Bliss), iii. cols. 1113-14; Admon. Act 
Book, September, 1077,] B, P. 

WAGSTAFFE, Sib JOSEPH ( 7 ?. 1666), 
royalist, boru about 1812, was probably the 
seventh and youngest son of Richard Wag¬ 
staffe of Herberburv in Warwickshire, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of John Hanslap of 
Stonythorpe in the same county ( Visit. War¬ 
wickshire, 1619, p. 289; Dug-dald, Warwich- 
shire, i. 364,681). Thomas Wagstaffe [q.v.l 
the nonjuror, and William Wagstaffe [q, vij 
were connected with the same family. 

Joseph was a soldier of fortune, and at the 
beginning of 1642 was major in an Irish re¬ 
giment in the service of France (Cal. Claren¬ 
don State Papers, i. 222). In June 1842 he 
became lieutenant-colonel in the army de¬ 
stined by the parliament for the recovery 
of Ireland, and in the following autumn 
held tho same rank is Hampden’s regiment 
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of foot in tho Earl of Essex's army (Pea¬ 
cock, Army Lists, pp, 40, 70). Taken pri¬ 
soner by the royalists in January 1643, he 
changed sides and accepted a commission to 
raise a regiment for the king (Meraurius 
Aulicus, 6 Jon. 1043; Black, O.rford Doe- 
qnets, p. 1). Subsequently he was major- 
general of foot under Prince Maurice in the 
west of England, was knighted at Crediton 
on 27 July 1644, and distinguished himself 
by his soldierly retreat in tho disastrous 
battle of Langport (Symoxbb, Diary, p. 2; 
Memoirs of Sir Michard Bulstrode, p, 140 ; 
Cal. Clarendon Papers, i. 268, 200). 

In 1066 the western royalists asked for 
Wagstaffe to be their leader in their in¬ 
tended rising againBt Cromwell, he being 
well known to them and generally beloved. 
Clarendon characterises him as fitted 'rather 
for execution than counsel, a stout man who 
looked not far before him, yet he hod a great 
companionableness in his nature, which ex¬ 
ceedingly prevailed with those who in the 
intermission of fighting loved to spend their 
time in jollity and mirth.’ With about two 
hundred Wiltshire royalists Wagstaffe en¬ 
tered Salisbury early on 12 March 1666, and 
proclaimed Charles II. The judges on cir¬ 
cuit and sheriff were seized m their beds, 
and Wagstaffe thought of hanging them as 
a seasonable example, hut was prevented by 
the opposition of Colonel Penruddock ana 
the country gentlemen. Leaving Salisbury 
with about four hundred men, the TOyalists 
marched into Dorset, but gained few 
recruits on their way. When they entered 
Somerset their numbers began to diminish, 
and the few who remained were taken 
or dispersed by Captain Unton Croke at 
South Malton on the night of 14 March. 
Wagstaffe himself escaped all the searches 
made after him, and was baekin Holland by 
July (0l ABDUL ox, Rebellion, xiv. 180-4; Cal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1666, p. 246; Nicholas 
Papers, u. 240, 243, 269-02). He survived 
the Restoration, petitioned for the reversion 
of an office which he did not obtain, and 
received a small grant of some of the late 
king's goods in 1662 ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1660-1 p. 288,1661-2 p. 636). 

(Authorities mentioned in the article. On the 
rising headed by Wagstaffe, see ‘ Cromwell and 
the Insurrection of 1666,’ in the English His¬ 
torical Review for 1888-8.] 0. K. F. 

WAGSTAFFE, THOMAS (1646-1712), 
aonjuror, who belonged to a family loDg 
settled in the county of Warwick, was hom 
on 18 Feb. 1646 at Binley inWarwickshire, 
and was named after his father, who had 
settled there and married Anne Avery of 
Itchington, Me was related tq Sir Joseph 
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Wagstaffe [q. v.l and to Dr, "William Wag¬ 
staffe [a.v. J Thomas wns educated at the 
Charterhouse, -whence he passed in Lent 
term 1660 to New Inn Hall, Oxford, gra¬ 
duating B. A. onl5 Oct. 1661, M. A, on 20 June 
1067. Just two years after, he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Hackett of Lichfield, and 
in the same year priest by Bishop Hensbaw 
of Peterborough, upon his institution to the 
benefice of Martinstkoiye, Ho afterwards 
became chaplain to Sir Richard Temple 
(1634-1697) [q. v.l, and was made curate of 
Stowe. In 1081 lie was preferred to the 
chancellorship of Lichfield Cathedral and to 
the prebend of Alderwas in the same cathe¬ 
dral, by James II, the bishop (Wood) being 
incapacitated through his suspension from 
making the appointment. In the same year, 
also at the presentation of the king as patron 
of the rectory of St. Gabriel Fenchurcli, Lon¬ 
don, which after the great fire had been 
united with the neighbouring parish of St. 
Margaret Pattens, he was appointed first 
rector of the joint benefice. Of this and of 
his cathedral stall he was deprived at the 
revolution, as he refused to take the new 
oaths. For some time he made his living 
by practising as a physician, still wearing 
his canonical habit. As such he prescribed 
for Archbishop Sancroft and for Bishop Tur¬ 
ner of Ely. With the archbishop he spent 
some time before his death at Fressingfield 
in Suffolk, whither he had retired from Lam¬ 
beth Palace, after his deprivation, to a small 
estate of his own. Wagstaffe therefore was 
able to give some account of the archbishop’s 
illness and death, which he did in ‘ A Letter 
out of Suffolk' (London, 1694,4to; reprinted 
in vol. iii. of ' Somers’s Tracts,’ 1751, 4to). 
He must have been successful in his new 
profession, for, encouraged by him, his future 
son-in-law, Dr. William Wagstaffe [q. v.l, 
came up to London and eventually secured 
the appointment of physician to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital. 

In 1693 tho nonjurors took steps to continue 
a succession of their bishops under the Suf¬ 
fragan Bishops Act of Henry VIII, which 
had not been In force since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (it had been contemplated 
to make use of it during the Commonwealth, 
when the number of the bishops was reduced 
to about nine, but the Restoration made such 
a step needless). Dr. George Hickes [q. v.] 
went over to St. Germain iu 1093 with a 
nominal list of most of the nonjurors, from 
which the king selected the names of Hickes 
himself and Wagstuffe for bishops, As the 
nonjurors held that James was dejure king, : 
and Lloyd, whose sufiragans the new bishops 
were to be, though deprived, was bishop 


of Norwich, Sancroft still being regarded as 
primate, it was thought that the conditions 
of the act were duly complied with, Before 
giving his consent to this scheme James had 
secured the approval of Innocont XII, of 
Hnrlay, archbishop of Paris, and of Bossuet 
bishop of Menus. Wagstaffe therefore was 
nominated bishop of Ipswich, and Hickes 
of Thetford, both in the diocese of Norwich. 
Their consecratious took place on tlie feast 
of St. Matthias, 24 Fob. 1694, at tho house 
of the Rev. Mr. Giffnrd at Southgate in 
the parish of Enfield, near London, which 
apparently was occupied by White, tlie de¬ 
prived bishop of Peterborough. A third 

bishop—Lloyd of Norwich taking the lead_ 

took part in tlie ceremony, viz. Turner, de¬ 
prived of Ely. The service, (|oubtless for 
prudential reasons, was quite private, and 
the consecrations wore for a long time un- 
Iniown to some of the loading nonjurore. 
Even Hearne, who at Oxford was in fre¬ 
quent communication with Hickes and 
Wagstaffe, knew nothing of these consecra¬ 
tions as late ns 1732. The only persons pre¬ 
sent were, besides the bishops, Lord Clarendon 
and a notary named Douglus. Wagstaffe 
joined with the former in attesting Ilickes's 
deed of consecration, Hickes doing a like 
service for him. There ib no record of Wag¬ 
staffe performing any episcopal duties. There 
were no consecrations during his lifetime, nor 
does it appear that he ordained any of the few 
admitted to holy orders during that time. Ap- 
parentlyhepassedmuohof the rest of his days 
in Warwickshire, though ho was present 
when holy communion was given to Nettle- 
well on lus deathbed in London in 1005; and 
in the following year, after a warrant for liis 
apprehension, he appeared with Bishop Tho¬ 
mas Ken [q. v.] and three more of the deprived 
bishops, besides other?, before the privy coun¬ 
cil, on account of his share in the ‘ charitablo 
recommendation ’ on behalf of tho 1 extreme 
want’ of the uonjnring clergy and thoir 
families. He was released, with tho othors, 
on 23 May. The ‘PostBoy’ of 23-5 Oct. 
1712 thus records his death: * On Friday 
the 17th instant died the Reverend Dr. Wag¬ 
staffe, at his house at Binley, near Coventry. 
He was a person of extraordinary judgment, 
exemplary piety, and unusual learning; and 
had he not had the misfortune to dissent from 
the established government by not taking 
the oaths, as he had all the qualities of a 
great divine, and a governor of the church, 
so he would have filled deservedly some of 
the highest stations in it.’ 

Wagstaffe was the author of several 

S nmphlets, the best known being his 1 Vin- 
ication of King Charles tho Martyr, proving 
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that liia Majesty was the author of Eiiobk 
Bam\iKTi’ (London, 1003; another edit. 1097, 
8to ; Wagstaffe published 'A Defence of the 
Vindication ’ in 1009,4to),and his ‘ Present 
State of Jacobitism in England’ (1701P), 
in answer to Bishop Burnet, who had 
advisod the nonjurors to end their troubles by 
taking the oaths. To this Wagstaffe ironi¬ 
cally rejoins that it was ‘a kindness with the 
utmost'unkindness in the holly thereof,’ and 
goes on to contrast the severity with which 
the nonjurors were treated with the compara¬ 
tive leniency of Cromwell under the Common¬ 
wealth, or even of Elizabeth, towards those 
who holdto the unreformedreligion. Burnet 
replied in 1 The Present State of .Taeobitism in 
England. TheSecondPart’(1702,4to). Wag- 
staffe's learning included ritual; some manu¬ 
script notus on the subject by him are ap¬ 
pended to a copy of the ‘Sarum Ordinale’ 
m the British Museum. His othor pam¬ 
phlets included ‘A Letter to the Author of a 
late Letter out of the Country occasioned by 
a former Letter to a Member of the House 
of Commons concerning the Bishops lately 
in the Tower and now under Suspension’ 
(1690 P 4to) ; ‘ An Answer to a late Pam¬ 
phlet entitled “ Obedience and Submission to 
the present Government demonstrated from 
Bishop Overall's * Convocation Book,' ” with 
a postscript in answer to Dr. Sherlock’s " Case 
of Allegiance,”’ London, 1092; ‘An Answer 
to Dr. Sherlock’s “ Vindication of the Case 
of Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers ’’made 
in Reply to an Answer to a late Pamphlet en¬ 
titled " Obedience and Submission to the pre¬ 
sent Government demonstrated from Bisliop 
Overall's ' Convocation Boole,'" with a post¬ 
script in answer to Dr. Sherlock’s '■ Case of 
Allegiance,’” London, 1092; ‘An Answer to 
a Letter of Dr. Sherlock written in Vindi¬ 
cation of that part of Josephus’s “ History ’’ 
which gives the Account of Jaddas’ Sub¬ 
mission to Alexander, in answer to the piece 
entitled “ Obedience and Submission to the 
present Government”' (1691, 4to); 'Re¬ 
marks on some late Sermons, and in parti¬ 
cular on Dr. Sherlock's Sermon at the Temple, 
December the 30th, 1694, in a Letter to a 
Friend ’ (1696, 4to); ‘A Letter to a Gentle¬ 
man elected a Knight of the Shire to serve 
in the presont Parliament,’ London, 1694; 
‘ An Account of the Proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment in relation to the Recoining of Clipped 
Money,' London, 1696 (1696, 4to; another 
edit. 1697-8; a proclamation was issued 
in 1696 by the king for the discovery of 
the author of the pamphlet, which was 
published anonymously). lie had a fine 
library, which was sold in London by 
Fletcher Gyles in 1713. 


Wagstaffe married Martha Broughton, by 
whom he had four eons and five daughters. 
His first-born son died in infancy. One of 
his daughters married Dr. William Wag¬ 
staffe, before mentioned. 

The second son, Thomas Wagstaffe 
(1682-1770), was, like his father, a promi¬ 
nent nonjuror. He was born, shortly after 
his father’s deprivation, in 1692. About 
1718 he was a frequent correspondent with 
He ame at Oxford, and seems to have visited 
him there. At that time he was closely 
associated with Hickes and Ililltinh Bedford 
[q, v.] in London, where his writings were 
published as late as 1726. In 1718 lie was 
ordained deacon by Jeremy Collier, one of 
the nonjurors’ bishops, and, by the same, 
priest in the following year. The ordinations 
Lookplaco in the chapel of Richard Lawrence, 
afterwards also a nonjurors’ bishop, the 
author of ‘ Lay Baptism Invalid,’ on College 
Hill, in the city of London. At that time 
Wagstaffe was keeper of the nonjurors’ church 
registers, ns appears from a manuscript note 
signed by the principal nonjurors in a copy of 
their prayer-book in the library of Sion Col¬ 
lege. It is uncertain when he went to Roma, 
but apparently he was there some time before 
1738, and had been engaged in collating manu¬ 
scripts in the Vatican and Barberini libraries. 
In the library of Sion College is treasured 
one result of his labours, thus described by 
its donor, the Rev. J. Berriman: ‘ In the 
year 17381 obtained from ye very learned 
Mr. Thomas Wagstaife y” at Romo, a more 
particular Acc 1 of ye Greek MSS. of St. 
Paul’s Epistles in ye Vatican Library and 
that of Cardinal Barbarini y n had been ever 
before communicated to the world. Mr. 
Wagstaffe had for some time free access to 
ye Vatican & ye Liberty of collecting MSS.' 
The donor received this manuscript through 
the hands of Dr. Bedford, son of Hultiah Bed¬ 
ford. While at Rome Wagstaffe held the 
office of Anglican chaplain to the Chevalier 
St. George, and to his son, Charles Edward. 
The Scottish Jacobites were hopeful that he 
would be able to convert the latter and so 
strengthen their cause. Ho seems to have 
been consulted by Charles Edward, who 
writes thus to his father from Perth, 10 Sept. 
1746 : ‘ I must not close this letter without 
doing justice to your Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects, who, I found, are as zealous in your 
cause as the Roman Catholics, which is what 
Dr. Wagstaffe often told me I should find 
them.’ Again, eleven days later, and after 
the battle of PrestonpauB: ‘ I remember Dr. 
Wagstaffe (with whom I wish I had con¬ 
versed more frequently, for ho always told 
me the truth) once said that I must not 

1*2 
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judge of the English clergy by the bishops, 
■who are not promoted for their ability and 
learning, but for very different talents.’ 
Wagstaffe seems to have been much re¬ 
spected at Rome for his learning and general 
character, lie died there on 8 Dec. 1770. 
Resides his own, he was familiar with seven 
languages. He was described as‘ a fine, well- 
bred. old gentleman, and, what is still in¬ 
finitely more valuable, a sincere, pious, ex¬ 
emplary, good Christian, so conspicuously so 
that the people there were wont to say that 
had he not been a Heretic, he ought to have 
been canonised.’ He put forth several pam¬ 
phlets, chiefly on the usages of the chinch, 
a subject of controversy with the nonjurors 
at the time. 

[Lnthbury'a Nonjurors, pp. 97, 228 sq.; Chal¬ 
mers's Biographical Dictionary; Biographie Uni¬ 
versalis ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes; Records 
of tho New Consecrations; Hawkins’s Life of 
Ken; Hearne's Collections (OxfordHist. Soe.) ; 
Lichfield Wills and Administrations, 1616-1642; 
Bishop Forbes's Journal of Episcopal Visitations, 
1768-70.] J. L. F. 

WAGSTAFFE, WILLIAM, M.D. 
(1886-1725), physician, was horn at Cub- 
lington in Buckinghamshire, of which his 
father, a younger son of the ancient family 
of his name, seated at Knightcote in War¬ 
wickshire, was rector. He was nearly related 
to Sir Joseph Wagstaffe [q. v.] and to the 
Colonel Wagstaffe who was prominent at the 
retaking of the close of Lichfield Cathedral. 
He went to school at Northampton, and 
in 1701 entered at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. on 16 June 1704 
and M.A. on 6 May 1707. He left Oxford 
in 1707 and went to live in London, where 
his relative Thomas Wagstaffe [q. v.l, the 
nonjuvor, carried on a practice of physic, 
which, as it was based on academical train¬ 
ing and extensive reading, and was under¬ 
taken from a necessity due to a fidelity to 
conscience, was not interfered with by the 
College of Physicians, which then had power 
to stop all unlicensed practice. William 
Wagstaffe acquired a taste for medical 
studies, and married Thomas Wogstaffe’s 
daughter, who died soon afterwards. He 
married, secondly, the daughter of Charles 
Bernard [q.v.], surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and graduated M.B. and M.D, os 
a grand compounder at Oxford on 8 July 
1714. He was elected a fellow of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1718, and was 
a censor m 1720. He became reader on 
anatomy to the Barber-Surgeons on 36 Dec. 
1716, and, on the death of Dr. Salisbury 
Cade, was on 29 Dec. 1720 elected phy sician 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He pub¬ 


lished in 1722 1 A Letter showing the Danger 
and Uncertainty of inoculating the Smull 
Pox,’ and edited, with a preface, the ana¬ 
tomical manual of James Drake [q, v.] ( en¬ 
titled ‘ Anthropologia Nova.’ He was a 
lover of good company, and, spending more 
time in society than in study, became im- 

f overished and, in consequence, melancholy, 
n March 1726 he obtained formal leave of 
absence from St. Bartholomew's (Original 
Minute-book), and went to Bath for his 
health, He died there on 6 May 1726. 

1 The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe ’ was published in October 1725 
(cf. Mist's Journal, 16 Oct.) A second edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1726. The pieces had ap¬ 
peared separately, andhave sufficient literary 
merit in the opinion of Charles Wentworth 
Dilka (Papers of a Critic) to justify a con¬ 
jecture that Swift wae their real author. Sir 
Henry Craik, in his‘ Life of Swift ’ (chap, xi.), 
holds Dilke’8 hypothesis to be ulinoBt irre¬ 
sistible. The Rev. Whitwell Elwin has, on 
the other hand, expressed an opinion that 
the evidence contained in the volume, and 
confirmed by contemporary records, proves 
that the true author is the one named on the 
title-page. ‘A Commentary on the History 
of Tom Thumb,’ the first piece, is written to 
ridicule the two numbers of the 1 Spectator’ 
which praise Chevy Chase, ‘ Crispin, the 
Cobbler’s Confutation,’ is an attuck on Ben¬ 
jamin Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.J, and ‘The 
Representation of the Loyal Subjects of Al- 
birna’on Marlborough. ‘The Character of 
Richard Steele’ was written to support Quoen 
Anne’s last ministry, and attacks violently 
numerous passages in the ‘ Englishman ’ and 
its editor (Steele himself credited Swift with 
this piece j of. Aitehn, Life of Steele, i. 416). 

‘ A Letter from the Facetious Dr. Andrew 
Tripe at Bath ’ is an attack on John Wood¬ 
ward [q.v.l after his encounter with Richard 
Mead [q.v.J Wagstaffe had no personal en¬ 
mity against Steele, whom he did not know 
by sightDaniel Turner [q. v.l who had 
met him in consultation, praises his honesty 
and good nature ( Physician's Legacy Sur¬ 
veyed, p. 2). He was a friend of John Freind 

g Lv.j, and had probably mot Swift at Charles 
ernard's (Journal to Stella). He applauded 
SachevereU, and was a high churchman and 
a hater of the whigs. 

[Works, 1726, with a biographical preface, 
which contains evidence that Henry Levett 
[q. v.], one of the physioians to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's, was its author; Monk’s Ooll. of Phys. 
ii. 69; Niehols'B Literary Anecdotes, i. 323-7 i 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital manuscript Minute- 
hook; Norman Moores Letter on ’Wogstailbin 
Athenaeum, 10 June 1882.] N. II. 
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WAINEWRIGHT, THOMAS GRIF¬ 
FITHS (1791-1862), poisoner and art critic, 
son of ThomasWainewrigbt of Chelsea, by his 
■wife Ann (1778-1794), was born at Chiswick 
in October 1794, His mother was the daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. Ralph Griffiths [q. v.], publisher 
of the ‘ Monthly Review,’ to whom he owed 
his second name. Having lost both his 
parents in infancy, "Wainewright was adopted 
by his grandfather, and brought up at Lin¬ 
den House, Turnham. Green (of, Fauleiteb, 
Chiswick, 1846, p. 486; the house was pulled 
down in 1878, see Phimmobe's Chiswick, 
pp. 240-8). Dr. Griffiths hod not altogether 
approved of his daughter’s marriage in 1793, 
and on his death in September 1803 he was 
careful to deduct the amount of his daughter 
Ann’s portion from the sum in the new four 
per cent, annuities which he bequeathed in 
trust to his grandson, Thomas Griffiths. The 
latter went to school at the well-known aca¬ 
demy of Charles Burney, where he evinced 
remarkable skill as a draughtsman. On leav¬ 
ing school his position at Linden House 
served him as an introduction to literary and 
artistic circles; he met Fuseli and Flaxman, 
and he adopted the affected tone of a youthful 
dilettante. It seems probable that he worked 
for some months during 1814 in the. studio of 
Thomas Phillips, and there is a tradition that 
while the academician was engaged upon the 
well-known portrait of Byron, Wainewright 
executed a less flattering likeness of the poet 
onhis own account (see Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser.i.465; Allahabad Morning Post, 26Morch 
1892). Finding his apprenticeship irksome, 
•he is said to have entered first the guards 
and then a yeomanry regiment j but after a 
brief experience of the army, in the course 
of which he imbibed a taste for whisky punch, 
he sold his commission and turned to art- 
journalism as a more congenial profession. 
A severe illness, accompanied by hypo¬ 
chondria and neurotic symptoms, may have 
contributed to this change ox plan. Under the 
pseudonyms of Egornet Bonmot and Janus 
Weathercock he was a fairly frequent con¬ 
tributor to the ‘London Magazine’ from 
1820 to 1823. John Scott (1783-1821) [g.v.J 
the editor, knew something of Wainewright, 
and secured his services from the outset; and 
he wrote with a fluency that is often fulsome 
on such topics os ‘Sentimentalities on the 
Fine Arts’ and ‘Dogmas for Dilettantes.’ 
His connection with the periodical brought 
him into contact with Hood, Allan Cun¬ 
ningham, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Charles 
Lamb, who spoke of ‘kind, light-hearted 
Wainewright’ as the magazine’s best stay. 
Such a description is a testimony to his in¬ 
sinuating manner. De Quincey Bays that 


there seemed a tone of sincerity and native 
sensibility about Wainewrighrs judgments 
upon Da Vinci, Titian, and others of the great 
masters, ‘as in one who spoke for himself 
and was not merely a copier from books.’ De 
Quincey was interested in him for this 
reason, and hence also came a claim upon 
the attention of Lamb. The verdict of other 
contemporaries describes him at about this 
time as an over-dressed young man, ‘his 
white hands bespangled with regal rings, 
with an undress military air and the con¬ 
versation of a smart, lively, heartless, vo¬ 
luptuous coxcomb.’ Procter mentions among 
his attributes an effeminate maimer, thick, 
sensual lipa ( and wavering voice, scarcely 
above a whisper. More singular than the 
verdict of Charles Lamb is the indulgent eye 
with which so acute a critic as Hazlitt re¬ 
garded Wainewright’s prose, especially when 
one remembers the acrimony with which he 
attacked tko ‘florid euphemisms’ of‘Vivian 
Grey' in his essay on the ‘Dandy School,’ 
The real apostle of this school was Waine- 
wright. 

Soon after he began writing for the ‘Lon¬ 
don’ Wainewright became an exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, his pictures there com¬ 
prising ‘A Romance from Undine’ (1821), 
‘Paris in the Chamber of Helen’ (1822), 

‘ The Milkmaid's Song' (1824), * Scene from 
“ Der FreUchiitz”’ (1826), ‘ Sketch from La 
Gerusalemme Liberate’ (1826). He ex¬ 
celled, it is said, not in oils, but in water¬ 
colour and monochrome sketches and in 
crayon drawings. The British Museum 
print-room possesses a sepia drawing by him, 
coarse and indelicate both in subject and 
treatment^ but by no means devoid of techni¬ 
cal skill (it is officially entitled 'a lady pass¬ 
ing two lovers who are seated on a hank 
embracing,’ purchased from Mr, Phillips in 
1886). 

By means of occasional work with 1ns 
pen and pencil, and by now and again a 
smart hit of cozening in the capacity of art 
dealer, Wainewright endeavoured to eke out 
the scanty annuity of 2001. or thereabouts 
whioh he derived from the legacy of his 
grandfather. His normal expenses were 
enhanced in 1821, for in that year he married 
Frances Ward, the daughter by her &st 
husband of Mrs. Abercromby, a widow re¬ 
siding at Mortlake. The married couple lived 
at Twickenham, and then in Great Marl¬ 
borough Street, and we hear of Wilkie, 
Macready, Lamb, Talfourd, and otherporsous 
of distinction dining at their house. Waine¬ 
wright had no reason to be aBhamed of his. 
cellar; he exhibited to his guests the paces 
of his fine horse Contributor. His inherent 
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ta^fe for luxury was displayed in his ma¬ 
jolica, hi* proof engravings, his exotic plants, 
and similar foibles, The financial pressure 
must already have been very great when in 
1820, in the names of his trustees, he forged 
an order upon the Bank of England to pay 
him a moiety of the capital sum to the in¬ 
terest of which alone he was entitled. 

Next year AVainewriglit made a final 
venture as an author by the publication of 
a curious and rare little volume, entitled 
‘ Some Passages in the Life of Egomet Bon- 
mot, Esq. Edited by Mr. Mwaughaim, and 
now first published by ME' (London, 1827, 
12mo, British Museum); it consists of some 
fort)-seven pages, of which at least forty are 
devotod to sneers at rival authors. 

In 1828 Wainewright and his wife were 
invited to go and reside under the roof of 
their bachelor uncle, GeorgeEdward Griffiths, 
at Linden House. Within a year of their 

n there Griffiths died ‘suddenly, 1 and 
ouse and property, now considerably 
reduced in value, passed to Wainewright, 
who was by this time head over ears in debt. 
He now arranged for his wife’s mother and 
two half-sisters, Helen and Madeleine, to 
make their home at Linden House. In 1830 
he insured Helen’s life for sums of 3,000/. 
and 2,000/. respectively in the Palladium 
and Engle offices j the insurance in both 
cases covered only a short period of from 
two to three years. Other negotiations of 
a similar kind were obstructed by the ‘ ob¬ 
stinacy ’ of Helen's mother. Conveniently 
for Wainewright’s purpose, she died very 
suddenly in August 1830. He proceeded to 
quadruple the amount insured, and then re¬ 
moved temporarily from Linden House to 
lodgings at 12 Conduit Street. There, on 
21 Dee. (the day to which a hill of sale on 
Wainewright’s effects had been allowed to 
stand over), Helen Abercromhy died in great 
agony, the symptoms of her brief illness being 
described by her nurse as identical with 
those of her mother and George Griffiths; 
her age when she died was twenty-one years 
and nine months. Wainewriglit’s remark¬ 
able foresight failed him in hut one point; 
owing to the many suspicious circumstances 
attending the proposals mode in the name 
of Miss Abercromhy, the insurance offices 
refused to pay, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he managed to raise a loan of 
1,000/. on the security of his claims. With 
what remained of this, after paying the most 
pressing of his creditors, he crossed over in 
the spring of 1831 to Boulogne, His career 
during the next six years is almost a blank, 
hut he is known to have spent a considerable 
term in prison at Paris. The police there 


found some strychnine upon his person. In 
June and again in December 1835 Waine¬ 
wright’s case against the insurance companies 
for non-payment was tried before Lord 
Abinger and the court of exchequer, and at 
the conclusion of the second aud fuller trial 
the jury (who had previously disagreed) 
found promptly ior tho defendants on the 
ground of misrepresentation and of Miss 
Abercromhy having no real interest in the 
insurance (3 Dec. 1835 j sec Times, 4 Dec.) 

In June 1837 Wainewright returned to 
England, and shortly after his arrival in 
London was arrested, at a Covent Garden 
hotel by Forrester, the Bow Street runner, 
upon a warrant obtained against him by the 
Bank of England for the forgery of 1826, 
He was tried at the Old Builey on 5 July. 
Having pleaded guilty to uttering the forged 
cheque, the bank consented to waive the 
capital charge, and he wns sentenced by the 
recorder to transport at ion to Van Diomen’s 
Land for life. While in Newgate he was 
recognised by Macready, who was being 
shown over the gaol in company with For¬ 
ster mid Charles Dickens. IJLe is stated to 
have tacitly admitted that he poisoned Helen 
Abercromhy, and to have urgod in extenua¬ 
tion that she had vory thick ankles. To a 
Lombard Street vibitor he is said to have 
retorted, ‘ Sir,you city mon ontor uponyoux 
speculations and take your chances of them. 
Some of your speculations succeed, and some 
fail. Mme happen to have failed.’ More 
plaintive in tone is the Pinchbeck petition 
(.full of maudlin' art sentiment’ and insolent 
twaddle about 1 the ideal') addressed in 1814- 
to Sir John Eardley Wilmot, the lioutonant- 
governor of Van Diemen's Land. Theticket- 
of-leave which he petitioned for was refused, 
lie is said to have executed a number of 
pastel and watercolour portraits while a con¬ 
vict at nohart Town, and he died in the 
hospital there in 1852. 

In his supersensual propensities, his fond¬ 
ness for cats, and in othor respocls, Waine- 
wright presents some notable points of 
similarity to the notorious French criminal 
Lacenaire. His literary talent has been 
exaggerated, and he has no claim whatever 
to rank with erratic men of genius such os 
Villon or Cellini, or Casanova or Verlaine. 
His personality has, however, attracted a 
good deal of attention from tho modern 
school of criminologists as present ing a perfect 
example of ‘the mLuitive criminal’in his 
most highly developed state—fortunately a 
very rare phenomenon. His life, too, has 
inspiredsome well-known fiction. In Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘Lucretia’he appears as Varney, 
aud Lucretia Olavering is supposed to he 
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Mrs. Wainewright. The sight of him in 
Newgate and what he subsequently learned 
of his history suggested to Charles Dickens 
the melodramatic novelette ‘ Hunted Down.’ 

A number of Wainewright’s ‘ Essays and 
Crit ici&ins,’ contributed to the ‘ London 
Magazine,’ were edited by Mr. W. C. Iluzlitt 
with a biographical introduction in 18tS0 
(London, 8vo). Opposite p. xxix appears a 
reproduction of a pretty head in red ohalk, 
a drawing by Wainewrigbt of his unhappy 
victim, Helen Abercromby. No portrait of 
the murderer is known to exist, 

[Hazlitt's Introduction, 1880; Twelve Bad 
Men, ed. Seccombe (a detailed study of tVaine- 
lrrigkt by Mr. A. G-. Allen, who compares his 
modus opermidi with that of "William Palmer, 
the Itugoley poisoner); Phillimore’s Historical 
Notes on Chiswick, 18D71 Talfourd’s Memoirs 
of Charles Lamb; Mocroady's Diary and Ro- 
miniscences, i. 225-6 ; De Quincey's Works, ed, 
Masson, v. 240-51 ; B. W, Proctor's Auto¬ 
biographical Fragment and Notes, 1877 ; Vize- 
tolly’s Glances Back; Mrs. CrosLnd’s Land¬ 
marks of a Literary Life, 1893, 105-0 ; Thorn- 
bitry’s Old Stories Retold; Ellis's Criminal, 
1890, pp. 12, 96, 127,153,178, 196; Gent. Mag. 
1829, l. 189; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. i. 464, 
ili. 307; Mfimoires, R6v61ationa et Pofisies de 
Laoenaira, Paris, 1830; Fortnightly Review, 
January 1889 (an msthetic ' study ' called ‘ Pan, 
Pencil, and PoiBon,’ by Oscar Wilde).] T. 8. 

WAINFLEET, WILLIAM of (1396 P- 
148G), bishop of Winchester, [See Watn- 
mtnm] 

WAIT, DANIEL GUILFORD (1789- 
1850), Hebrew scholar, bom in 1789, was 
the eon of Daniel "Wait of Bristol. He 
matiiculated from University College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 20 Oct. 1809, and removed to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated LL.B. in 1819 and LL.D, in 
1821. ne was ordained as curate in Puckle- 
churcli, near Bristol, and on 12 March 1819 
was presented to tho rectory of Dlagdou in 
Somerset. Wait was an orientalist of some 
learning. His first publication in 1811 was 
1 A Befeuce of a Critique of the Hebrew 
AVord Nachash,' London, 8vo, in which he 
supported the conclusion that Eve was 
deceived by a serpent and not by an ape, as 
Adam Clarke [q. v.] had urged in the 
•ClasaicaL Biblical, and Oriental Journal.’ 
His chief work, ‘Jewish, Oriental, and 
Classical Antiquities ’ (Cambridge, 8vo), 
which, appeared in 1823, was compiled with 
much labour and research. Wait died at 
Blagdon, unmarried, on 30 Sept. 1850. 

Besides the works mentioned, ho was the 
author of: 1. ‘An Inquiry into the Religious 
Knowledge which the Heathen Philosophora 


derived from the Jewish Scriptures/ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1813, 8vo. 2. ‘A Comparison of 
certain Traditions found in the Thulmud, 
Targumi, and Rabbinical Writers, with cir¬ 
cumstances in the Life of our Saviour/ 
Cambridge, 1814, 8\o. 8. ‘A Critical 

Examination of some few Scripture Texts, 
which maintain the Doctrine of a Trinity 
in Unity/ London, 1819,8vo. 4. ‘ A Course 
of Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge/ London, 182C, 8vo. 6. ‘ A 
Selection from the Psalms,’ London, 1848, 
12mo. He translated ‘ An Introduction to 
the Writings of the New Testament/ Lon¬ 
don, 1827,8vo, from the German of Johann 
Leonhard von Hug; but his translation 
was superseded by that of Moses Stuart (An¬ 
dover, 1836,8vo). He also edited the ' Ee- 
pertorium Tkeologioum/ London, 1829,8vo, 
of which only one number appeared. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Foster’s 
IndexEcclcsiasticus, 1800-10; Biogr.Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1818 ; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 
669.] E. I, C. 

WAITE or WAYTE, TIIOMAS (/. 
1634-1668), regicide, according to royalist 
authors was the son of an alehouse-keeper at 
Market Overt on in Rutland, ne was mors 
probably the Thomas Waite, son of Henry 
Waite of Wymondham, Leicestershire, who 
was admitted to Gray’Blnn on 5 March 1634 
(Fostee, Grai/s Inn Register, p. 204). 
Waite took up arms for the parliament in 
1642, and is mentioned in the spring of 1643 
as a captain under Lord Grey of Groby and 
as garrisoning Rockingham Castle {Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 5th Ilep. p. 79). In December 
1643 he isstyled colonel, was governorofRut- 
land, and defeated the royalists of Belvoir at 
Sproxton Heath and in other encounters (Re¬ 
port ois the Duke of Fort land’d MSS. i. 165 j 
Vicars, God’s Ark, p. 110). In July 1641 
Waite, who was the governor ofBurley House, 
became involved in a dispute with Lord Grey; 
articles were drawn up against him and 
counter-petitions presented m his fiivour. On 
11 Aug. 1645 parliament dischargedbim from 
further attendance in Loudon, and annulled 
tho order suspending Mm from bis government 
(Common s’ Journals, iii. 548, 668, 609, iv. 
236, 360, 665; Lord$ Journals, vii. 27). On 
9 Jan. 1047 he was ordered 2,1061. in satis¬ 
faction for moneys disbursed for the parlia¬ 
mentary cause, bnt by July 1060 he had re¬ 
ceived only 1,0001. of this sum, and was ad¬ 
mitted to purchase certain confiscated lands 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s of wMck he 
had a lease, the remainder of the debt being 
allowed ns part of the purchase-money 
(Commons’ Journals, v. 48, 089, vi. 449). 

Waite was elected member for Rutland 
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in July 1646. In June 1648 lie distinguished 
him self by suppressing a royolist rising in 
the storming of Woodcroft House near Peter¬ 
borough, in -which they hnfl taken refuge. 
Dr. Michael Jones, one of their leaders, -was 
killed in the assault, the ciicumstances of 
whose death furnished Sir Walter Scott 
with a scene in Woodstock {Lords' Journals, 
x. 313; Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, p. 378). 
At the end of August Waite, under the 
command of Lord Grey, took part in the 
pursuit and capture of the Duke of Hamilton. 
He was one of the witnesses at Hamilton's 


subsequent trial, on the question whether 
the duke had surrendered to Grey’s or Lam¬ 
bert’s forces, and Hugh Peters in open court 
accused him of lying {Command Journals, 
v. 688; Burnet, Lives of the Samiltons, 
1852, pp. 491-4). In January 1649 Waite 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Charles I; he attended three 
meetings of the court, and signed the death- 
warrant (Naison, Trial of Charles 2). 

Waite’s political importance ended with 
the expulsion of the Long parliament in 
April 1658. In January 1660 he wrote to 
Lenthall expressing his joy at the second 
restoration of that assembly {Portland MSS. 
i. 892). At the Restoration Waite obeyed 
the proclamation summoning the regicides 
to surrender, was tried, pleaded not guilty, 
tod alleged that he had been forced by 
Cromwell and Ireton to take his place among 
the king’s judges {Trial qf the Regicides , pp. 
29,268; Mist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 166). 
He was condemned to death, but, as he had 
surrendered, hia name was included in the 
list of those whose execution was not to 
take place without a special act of parlia¬ 
ment. An act for the purpose pa ssed the 
commons in January 1662, and Waite was 
summoned to the bar of the House of Lords 
on 7 Peb. 1662 to see what he could say for 
himself. _ The act was eventually dropped, 
and his life was consequently spared; hut he 
passed the rest of his days in prison ( Com¬ 
mons' Journals, viii, 61, 63, 139; Lords? 
Journals, xi. 380). An undated petition 
from his wife, Jane Waite, prays for his 
release; she states that she has supported 
him and her five children ever since his impri¬ 
sonment, but, being sick and feeble, is unable 
to do so any longer {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1666-8, p. 105). In February 1608 he was 
Btill a prisoner in Jersey {ib. 1607-8, p. S29). 


[Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, 3 788, ii. 310; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0 H J 1 

WAITHMAN', ROBERT (1764-i83S), 
political reformer, horn at Wrexham in 1764. 
was the eon of John Waithman (d, 1764) of 


Bersham furnace, near Wrexham, who mar¬ 
ried at Wrexham church, ou 29 Jan. 1761 
Mary Roberts. Ilis father died when Robert 
was an infant, and in September 1776 the 
widow married Thomas Mires, a fumaceman 
working under John Wilkinson, the great 
ironmaster of Bersham. 

Robert wae placed by an uncle in the Bchool 
of a Mr. Moore. About 1778 he obtained a 
situation at Reading. Ho then went to a 
linen draper’s shop in London until he came 
of age. About 1786 he opened a shop of his 
own at the south end of Fleet Market, and 
on 14 July 1787 married his fret cousin, 
Mary Davis of Red Lion Street, Holborn. 
After some years he moved into larger pre¬ 
mises at Nob. 103 and 104 Fleet Street, at the 
comer of that thoroughfare and New Bridge 
Street; the shop was demolished about 1870 
to malm room for Ludgate Circus. Re 
amassed a considerable fortune, and then 
retired in favour of his sons. 

Under the influence of the French revolu¬ 
tion Waithman threw himBelf into politics, 
and used to declaim at the meetings of a 
debating society in Founders’ Hall, Loth- 
bury. In 1794he brought forward resolutions 
at the Common Hall in favour of reform 
and against prosecuting a war with France, 
but his proposals were rejected, lie was 
a member of the company of ‘Framework 
HnitterB,’ and in 1706 was elected on the 
common council for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, soon becoming one of its leading 
orators. Hie education had beon insufficient, 
but he did not neglect his opportunities for 
improvement. lie was one of the men, pro¬ 
minent in politics and literature, who met 
at the Chapter coffee-house, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Waithman contested the repre¬ 
sentation of tlio city of London in 1812, but 
was beaten, though he polled 2,622 votes. In 
1818 he was elected, displacing Sir William 
Curtis [q. v.], a tory member; hut at the 
next election in 1820 Curtis, after a severe 
fight, snatched the sect from him. Waith¬ 
man was again elected, after a fierce 
struggle, in 1826, and he retained his seat 
at the general elections of 1830, 1831, and 
1832. He spoke often, and consistently 
advocated liberal opinions, hut was opposed 
to free trade. A speech by him on Sir 
Francis Burdett’s motion for reform on 
1 July 1819 is reported in ‘Hansard,’ xl. 
1488-93, and was printed separately in 1823. 
On 4 Aug. 1818 Waithman waB elected as 
alderman for his ward of Farringdon With¬ 
out. At the close of the following year the 
court of aldermen commenced proceedings 
against him for having obstructed the elec¬ 
tion of a lord mayor; hut the rule against him 
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■was on 10 June 1820 discharged by the court 
of ling's bench with cosl s, Samuel Bam ford 
speaks of him about this lime as soured by 
the opposition ho met with in the city (Pas¬ 
sages in Life of a Radical, ii. 45); hut his 
public career throughout was marled by 
talpnt and energy. He became sheriff of Lon¬ 
don and Middlesex in 1820, and on the day of 
the funeral of Queen Caroline was very con¬ 
spicuous in his official capacity. In October 
1823 he was elected lord mayor. On his re¬ 
tirement next year his opponents printed a 
satirical volume of the ‘Maxims of Robert, 
Lord Wail liman, somewhile Chief Magistrate 
of Loudon,’ which went through several 
issues. He was a candidate for the city 
chambcrlainship in 1831, hut was not suc¬ 
cessful. 

Waithman died at his house in "Woburn 
Place, London, on C Feb. 1833, and was 
buried in the church of St. Bride, Fleet 
Street, on 14 Feb. His wife was buried 
there on 8 Sept. 1827, aged 66. They 
had a large family. On the south wall of 
the west porch under the tower is a tablet 
with an inscription to him, ‘ the friend of 
liberty in evil times and of parliamentary 
reform in its adverse days.’ An obelisk, 
erected ‘ by his friends and fellow-citizens ’ 
in 1833, stands in the northern half of Lud- 
gate Circus, adjoi ning the spot where his 
first shop stood. Waithmau’s portrait by 
William Fatten [see under Patt.es, George], 
presented by his family to the corporation of 
London, is in the Guildhall. A portrait by 
C. Holroyd was engraved by It. Cooper for 
the ‘ Aurora Borealis,’ 16 Sept. 1821, and 
another painting of him in his robes as lord 
mayor was engraved by 0. S. Taylor for the 
‘ New European Magazine,’ 1 Dec. 1823 ; a 
full-length, drawn by Richard Dighton in 
1818, is in the Wrexham free library. 

Waithman was the author of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ War proved to he the Real Cause 
of tho Present Scarcity’ (1800; four editions), 
and a ‘Letter to the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, 180S,’ on aomo children who had 
been admitted there for education, although 
their parents were in affluent circumstances. 

[Gent. Mag. 1787 ii. 638, 1833 i. 179-80, ii. 
668; Georgian Era, i. 661-2; Biogr. Diet, of 
Living Authors, 1816; Orridge’s London Citi¬ 
zens, p. 262; Welch’s Modem London, pp. 120, 
131,119,161,170-lCwithporl.mitafter Patton); 
Palmer's Wroxlmm, iv, 279-80; Williams's Diet, 
of Eminent Welshmen, pp. 616-16; Thornhury’s 
Old and Now London, 1 . 66, 68, 413, 661; Cun¬ 
ningham’s London, ed. Wheatley, i. 239, ii. 32, 
66; information from Eov. E, C. Hawkins, vicar 
of St. Brido, Pleat Street, and Mr. Peart, sexton 
and parish clork.] W. P. C. 


WAKE, HEREWARD the (fl. 1070- 
1071). [See Herewaed.] 

WAKE, Sin ISAAC (1580 P-1632), 
diplomatist, was the second son of Arthur, 
son of John Wake of Hartwell, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, a descendant of the lords of Blis- 
worth (Marl. MS. 1533, f. 26; Bhibqes, 
Mat. of Northamptonshire, i. 336). His 
father, a canon of Christ Church and master 
of St. John’s Hospital in. Northampton, was 
rector of Great Billing in Northamptonshire 
until 1673, when he was deprived for non¬ 
conformity ; he afterwards lived for many 
years in Jersey (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714; Archbishop Wake, Mem. of the 
Family of Wulce, p. 61). Isaac is said by 
his kinsman, Archbishop Wake (Memoirs, p. 
62), to have been horn in 1675; hut ho is en¬ 
tered as only twelve years old at his matri¬ 
culation on 25 May 1693 (Clark, Reg. Univ. 
Oxon. U. ii. 196). He entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1693, and graduated B.A. in 
1607 ; he was elected fellow of Merton in 
1598, and graduated M.A. in 1603 (ib. 11 . 
iii. 204; Bhodrick, Memorials of Merton 
College, p. 277). In 1604 he became a stu¬ 
dent at the Middle Temple, and on 14 Dec. 
in the same year he was elected public 
orator of Oxford University (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon .; Clark, ii. i. 261). He took part in 
the reception of King James in 1G05, deliver¬ 
ing an oration ‘ at the Hall-stair’s foot in 
Christ Church’ (Nichols, Progresses of 
James I, i. 646). The king seems to have 
thought his oratory polished, if soporific 
(Wood, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 346). 

In 1609 Wake travelled in France and 
Italy, and soon afterwards became secretary 
to Sir Dudley Carleton [q. v.] at Venice. In 
March 1612 his leave of absence from Merton 
College was extended for three years (Cal. 
State Papers 1 , Dom, 1611-18, p. 126); but 
in the following November he came to Eng¬ 
land for a few months, during which he pro¬ 
nounced a funeral oration on Sir Thomas 
Bodley [q, v.] He returned to Venice in 
March 1618, and stayed there, and afterw ards 
at Turin, as Carleton’s secretary until the 
latter left for England in July 1615 (Addit. 
M8. 18040, f. 11). Wake then became Bri¬ 
tish representative at the court of Savoy, 
and relained that office for nearly sixteen 
years. In 1617 he went to Berne, at the 
request of Charles Emmanuel, to mediate on 
alliance between Savoy and the Swiss states 
(ib. i. 39). At the end of 1018 he came 
to London, being ‘much courted’ by the 
French ministers on his way through Paris 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 603), 
and was knighted on 9 April 1619 at 
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Eoyston, where the king ley ill in bed 
(Nichols, iii. 633). Immediately after¬ 
wards he was sent back to Turin, with an 
offer of support to the duke in his candi¬ 
dature for the imperial crown, and at the 
same time with an informal mission to the 
elector palatine, whom he saw at Heidelberg 
on his way out (Gardiner, Hist, of England, 
iii. 299; Letters and Documents, ed. Gardiner, 
i. 76, 87,1G7). On the death of Sir Henry 
Savile[q.v.],inFebruary1022, Prince Charles 
tried to secure "Wake’s election as warden of 
Merton; but he was beaten by (Sir) Nathaniel 
Brent [q. v.],the influence of the Abbots, com¬ 
bined perhaps with Wake’s constant absence 
from England, proving too strong (see the 
archbishop’s apology in Stowe MS, 176, f. 221). 

Wake was in England again in December 
1623, when he married Anna, daughter of 
Edmund Bray of Barrington, and stepdaugh¬ 
ter to Sir Edward Conway, the secretary of 
state (Harl, MS. 1566, f. 148; Bihoh, Court 
and Times of James I, ii. 441). He was re- 
turnedM.P. for Oxford University in January 
1624 ( Members of Parliament, i. 469), and. 
attended parliament closely until his de¬ 
parture in May as ambassador to Savoy and 
Venice, with special instructions to en¬ 
deavour to gain tho assistance of those stales 
for the recovery of the palatinate (GARDINER, 
Hist. v. 174,248). Towards the end of 1626 
he was employed on a mission to Berne and 
Zurich on behalf of the Grisons ( Addit. MS. 
34311, ff. 26-32 6); and m 1627 he endea¬ 
voured to mediate, at the king of Denmark’s 
requestjbetween that monarch and the Duke 
of Savoy (Harl. MS. 1583, IF. 163, 166). 
After narrowly escaping the plague which 
ravaged Piedmont in 1630, he was appointed 
ambassador to the French court, and had 
audience of Louie XIII in May 1031 (Berch, 
Court and Times of Charles I, ii. 93, 105, 
117). Wake was spoken of as likely to 
succeed Dorchester as secretary of state when 
the latter died in February 1032 (Biecii, ii. 
169) j but before the appointment was made 
he died himself, from an attack of fever, at 
Paris in June 1682. His body was brought 
to England with the ceremony due to Lis 
rank, and buried in the chapel of Dover 
Castle {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1681-3, p. 
374; Archbishop Wake, Memoirs, p. 63). 
His widow petitioned the king for a pension, 
and for the payment of about 1,4001. due to 
her husband at the time of his death, repre¬ 
senting herself as destitute {Egerton MS. 
2697, f. 112). The arrears at any rate seem 
to have been paid ultimately, for in 1033 
Lady Wake bought an annuity from her half- 
brother, Lord Conway, for 1.4601, {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1683-4, p. 62). 
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Wake’s published works are: 1. ‘ Rex Pla- 
tonicus,’ Oxford, 1007, and frequently re¬ 
printed. It is a description, in Latin, of the 
king’s entertainment at Oxford in 1006, andis 
referred to by Farmer and later annotators of 
Shakespeare, because of a performance de¬ 
scribed in it which perhaps suggested the 
subject of Macbeth {Shakespeare's Plays and 
Pomis, ed, Malone, 1790, iv. 436). 2. ‘Oratio 
Fuuebris’ on John Remolds, delivered on 
26 May 1607; published in the same volume 
with Rainolds’B ' Orationes Duodecim,’ 
London, 1G19, and separately in 1627; it is 
included in Fuller’s * Abel Redevivus,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1661, p. 492. 3. ‘Oratio Funehris’on 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Oxford, 1613; included 
by Bates in * Vita Selectorum aliquot Yiro- 
rnm,’ London, 1681, p. 416. 4. ‘A Three¬ 
fold Help to Political Observations, con¬ 
tained in three Discourses,’ London, 1655; 
the discourses are (1) ‘ Of the Thirteen 
Cantons of tho Helvetica! League,’ written 
about 1026; (2) ‘ Of the State of Italie,’ also 
written in or soon after 1626; (3) 1 Upon the 
Proceedings of the King of Sweden,’ written 
in 1681. An epit aph on James L in English 
verse, was attributed to him by Chamberlain 
(Birch, Court and Times of Charles I, i. 23). 

Wake’s despatches are among the foreign 
state papers at the record ofllce. His letter- 
books from 1016 to 1630 are in tho British 
Museum (Addit. MSS, 18639-042, 84810 
and 34311, the last two autograph), and so 
are a few of his letters to Buckingham, 
Carlisle, and others (Harl. 1681, ff. 178- 
190;. Egerton, 2692-7; Stowe, 176, f. 162; 
Addit. 83935). Some of his despatches are 
printed in ‘Cabala,’ 3rd edit. 1691, pp, 358- 
864, and others in ‘ Letters and Documents,’ 
ed. Gardiner, i, 87,107,167, ii. 181. 

[Authorities cited; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1011-33, passim; Wood’s Athena) Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 639; Lloyd’s State Worthies, ed. Whit¬ 
worth, 1766, ii. 218,] J, A. tt-T, 

WAKE, THOMAS (1207-1349), baron, 
was the son of John Waite {d. 1300) and of 
lus wifo Joan, daughter of Sir John Fitz- 
barnard of Kingsdown, Kent (G. E. C[o- 
ka vne], Complete Peerage, iv, 350). TheWakes 
had been a Lincolnshire family of note since 
the twelfth century. The belief that Here- 
ward ‘the Wake’fq. v.] was a remoter an¬ 
cestor of the same family lias, as Mr, llouud 
{Feudal England, p. 101) has shown, its only 
basis on fact in the circumstance that some 
of the Wake lands near Bourne had once 
been in possession of Ilereward. Baldwin 
Wake (1238-1282), a baron who fought with 
Simon de Montforlagaiustllenry III, married 
Hawise (6,1260), daughter and coheiress of 
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Robert de Quincy, by wlio m he was the father 
of John TV alee (d. 1300), his successor ( Galen- 
darium Genealogicuin, p, 612). John re¬ 
ceived livery of his lands in 1290, was 
summoned to parliament 1296 to 1299, 
fought conspicuously in the Scots and Gascon 
wars, and died in 1S00, Before September 
1291 he had married Joan Fitzbarnard, who 
survived him, He left three children— 
Thomas, John, and Margaret ( Chron . de 
Melsa, i. 100). 

Thomas Wake was born in March 1297. 
His inheritance fell into the king's custody 
( Cal. Geneal. p. 610; cf. Cal. Close Bolls, 
1827-30, p. 437; Calendarium Ingui&itionvm 
post mortem, i. 74-6, which gives the Wake 
lands at Baldwin's death in 1282). Thomas's 
mother died in 1310 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1807- 
1813, p. 270), and political vicissitudes led 
to many changes being made in the agents 
entrusted by the crown with the custody of 
his lands. At one time Henry, earl of Lin¬ 
coln, and Peter de Gaveston were among 
those who thus acted. The custodians were 
changed after the ordinances, and Queen 
Isabdla was put in Gaveston’s place (ib. 
1813-18, p. 003). His property was wasted 
by some of his guardians, However, he 
stood well at court, and better with the 
house of Lancaster. Before June 1817 he 
married Blanche, daughter of Henry of Lan¬ 
caster [q. v.], Earl Thomas's younger brother, 
and was henceforward devoted to the Lan¬ 
castrian cause. On 0 June 1317 Edward II, 
‘wishing to show him special favour, at the 
request of his father-in-law, gave him seisin 
of his father’s and mother’s lands, though he 
had not yet proved his ago’ (ib. p, 413). 
By following Henry of Lancaster’s prudent 
lino he avoided destruction in 1322. In 
1323 he was appointed with William Lati¬ 
mer to army the men of the East Hiding 
against the Scots (ib. 1318-28, p, 638). 
The marriage of his &ist or Margaret with the 
king’s brother Edmund, carl of Kent [q.v.J 
before Christmas 1326 established a second 
link between him and the royal house. 

Wake became bitterly discontented with 
the rule of the Despensers, In March 1326 
he had already refused to attend the king 
( Cal. Close Rolls, 1S23-8, p. 649). Later 
in the year he joined Isabella and Mortimer 
at Gloucester (MpnunjTH,p, 47; Waisins- 
ham, i. 181). On 25 Oct. he waa one of 
the barons who agreed at Bristol to make 
the Duke of Aquitaine ‘oustos Angli®' 
(Fcedera, ii. 640), and nest day, also at 
Bristol, he was one of the judges who con¬ 
demned the eldest Despenser (‘Ann.Paulini’ 
in Chron, Rdw. I and Edw. II, i. 317; 
Fjioissaet, ii, 79-86, ed. Kervyn). After 


Edward XT’s deposition, Wake was made a 
member of the small council of government 
in whose name Edward III was to act. 
Henceforth he was in high favour, and was 
styled the 1 king’s kinsman ’ in the grants 
lavished on him. Before December 1326 he 
was justice of the forest south of the Trent 
Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-28, p. 623). He also 
ecame constable of the Tower of London, 
hut was soon called upon to hand it over to 
another, though he still remained constable, 
in name at leabt, in February 1328 (ib. 1827- 
1330, p, 261). At this date, however, he 
was removed from the position of chamber- 
lain of the king’s household (Ann. Paulivi, 

£ 340). Like his father-in-law, the Earl of 
ancaster, he soon found that his real autho¬ 
rity was very Binall, though Isabella and 
Mortimer were anxious to use his name. 
Accordingly he drifted into hostility to the 
queen and her favourite. Even in the days 
of his greatest prosperity he had to borrow 
money, especially from his Hull neighbours, 
the mercantile liouBe of Pole ( Cal. Close Rolls, 
1327-80, pp. 108, 200). In Oetober 1828 he 
joined Lancaster in refusing to attend the 
parliament at Salisbury, and took part in 
the meetings of the discontented barons at 
London in December (Ann. Paul. p. 343). 
Mortimer seized Leicester, and Woke and 
his comrades appeared 1 with horses and arms ’ 
at Bedford. There, however, Archbishop 
Meophatn [q. r.] reconciled the Lancastrians 
with Mortimer early in 1829 (ib. p. 344; 
KmanxoN, i. 460; Chron. de Melsa, ii. 368-9; 
‘ Canon of Bridlington’ in Chron. of Rdw. I 
and Rdw. II, ii. 99). The terms of surrender 
were hard. AH Wake’slandsweretakon into 
the lung’s hands (Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, 

. 437). They were, however, restored on 
0 Feb. in consideration of Wake binding 
himself to pay the enormous fine of fifteen 
thousand marks (ib. p. 629). After the arrest 
and execution of Edmund, earl of Kent, 
in March 1330, Wake, who waa accused of 
complicity in his brother-in-law’s designs, 
was forced to flee precipitately to France 
(Chron. de Lanercost, p. 265), where he re¬ 
mained in exile until after Mortimer’s fall. 
Immediately after Edward III became his 
own master Wake was summoned home 
(ib. p. 266; Knighton, i. 468; Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1330-4, p. 20), lie was now formally 
pardoned, and his lands, goods, and offices 
restored; and on 12 Dec. his unpaid fine 
was remitted (ib. p, 28; cf. Cal Close Rolls, 
1330-8, p. 76). On 21 Dec. he and three 
others escorted the fallen Isabella from Berk- 
hampstead to Windsor, (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1830-4, p. 36). 

Under Edward IH Wake took a leading 
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position. lie was appointed governor of tlie 
Channel Islands (ib. p. 190). He was one of 
the many ‘disinherited’ whose Scottish 
lands had* been forfeited by the Bruces, find 
King David was now called upon to restore 
them agreeably with the provisions of the 
treaty of independence ( Cal. Close Rolls, 
1330-4, p. 174). The repetition of the 
demand showed that the request was dis¬ 
regarded (ib. pp. 294, 662). Accordingly 
"Wake took some share in Edward Baliol’s 
attempts to wrest Scotland from David Bruce 
(Knighton, i. 402). He was also engaged 
in disputes with his Lincolnshire neighbours, 
with the tenants of Crowland, the prior of 
Spalding, and the prior of Pontefract (cf. 
Cal■ Patent Rolls, 1330-4 pp. 292, 297-8, 
346-7,1334-8 p. 271; Rot. Pari. ii. 84). 

On 18 July 1S36 "VYake was associated 
with the bishop of Norwich and others on 
an embassy to treat of all matters in dispute 
with the long of France, and about the pro¬ 
jected crusade (Foedera, ii. 914, 916; Cal. 
Patent Rolls, 1334-8, p. 167). On 14 July he 
had already received protection till All Soule’ 
for himself and followers on going beyond 
sea (ib. p. 166). In September 1337 he led 
from Carlisle a twelve days’ foray into Scot¬ 
land (Chron. de Zanercost, pp. 291-3). In 
July 1338 he was one of two commissioners 
appointed to array the musters of Lincoln 
and four neighbouring shires to repel a threa¬ 
tened French invasion (ib. 1338-40, p. 184), 
and received a similar commission for three 
shires in August (ib. p. 142). In April 1340 
he was pardoned his debts to the crown, 
and appointed with five others to assess and 
levy the parliamentary grant of a ninth within 
the city of London (ib. pp. 471, 605). On 
28 May he was appointed with Archbishop 
John de Stratford [q. v.] and four others 
to form a continued council to Edward, duke 
of Cornwall, who acted ns regent during his 
father’s absence abroad (ib. p. 628). On Ed¬ 
ward Ill’s return in November Wake shared 
the disgrace into which Stratford and the 
judges fell. He was for a tims imprisoned, 
but soon afterwards honourably released 
(Chron. Anglice, 1328-88, p. 10). He was 
called on by Edward III to help him in 
Brittany in 1342 ( Fcedera, ii. 1215). Hie 
castle of Liddell, after warding off a siege in 
the early part of 1346 (Muriaiuih, p. 202), 
succumbed to a sis days’ assault of King 
David, just before the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, in 1346. Wake was not present, but 
the defender, Sir Walter de Selby, was put 
to death by the captors (Avbsbtjrt, p. 376; 
G. in Baker, p. 86). 

Wake was a conspicuous friend of the 
religious. He was a benefactor of the Fran¬ 


ciscans of Ware, to whom he had license on 
26 June 1338 to alienate seven acres of land 
and a house in Ware as the site of their con¬ 
vent (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1S38-40, p. 14), 
He also, in 1347-8, granted a toft and ten 
acres of land in Farndale, near Kirkby Moor- 
side, to the Crutohed friars to build an oratory 
and other habitations in that moorland soli¬ 
tude (Dugdale, Baronage, i. 647; cf. Tan¬ 
ker, Notitia Monastica, 1 Yorkshire,’ No, 
cxxix,: 1 what settlement they obtained I 
know not’). He projected the establish¬ 
ment of a religious house at Great Harrow- 
den in Northamptonshire (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1S80-4, p. 179), but apparently abandoned 
the design. About 1846 he had license to 
import from Brabant nuns of the Dominican 
order, and to found a house for them in Eng¬ 
land (Tasker, Not. Mon. 1 Yorkshire,’ No. 
xlix.) His chief interest gradually centred in 
the foundation of a priory of Austin canons in 
his East Hiding estato. This was first esta¬ 
blished at Newton, near Ilia castle of Ootting- 
ham, whither he transferred some canons of 
Bourne, the ancient family foundation. He 
obtained license to alienate lands for this pur¬ 
pose ou 26 June 1322 (Monasticon, v. 619- 
20), and the local ‘Meaux Chroniclo’ dates 
the foundation on St. Magdalen day in thB 
same year (Chi-on. de Melsa, ii. 847). How¬ 
ever, he discovered that he could not give 
the canons an absolute title to the site, and 
in 1326 obtained a bull from John XXII 
allowing him to transfer the house to any 
convenient spot in the neighbourhood (Mo¬ 
nasticon, v. 620). The spot chosen was at 
Haltemprice, hard by. The charter of 
foundation, dated January 1320, is given 
in the 1 Monasticon.’ 

Wake died on 31 May 1349, leaving no 
issue. His wile Blanche survived until 
1367. The possessions of which he was then 
seised are given in the ‘Oalendarium Inqui- 
sitionum post mortem,’ ii. 162-3. Of all 
these his sister Margaret, widow of Edmund, 
earl of Kent, became the heiress. She died a 
few months later, on 27 Sept. 1349, where¬ 
upon the Wake estates ana barony passed 
first to John, earl of Kent (d. 1862), her 
surviving son, and next to her daughter and 
ultimate heiress, Joan, the ‘Fair Maid of 

from whom they passed to Joan’s children 
by Sir Thomas Holland Jsee Hollaed, Sir 
InoiiAB, first Earl on? Kent]. The "Wake 
estates and barony remained with the Hol¬ 
lands until the extinction of the Kent branch 
of that house, whereupon the estates became 
divided among coheiresses; the barony of 
Wake fell into abeyance (G, E. C[okatkb], 
Complete Peerage, iy. 351-2), 
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Thomas, lord Wake, is sometimes (e.g. in 
the indexes to the 'Patent’ and ‘Close’ 
Polls) confused -with his cousin and con¬ 
temporary, Sir Thomas "Wake of Bliswortk, 
the son and successor of Hugh Wake, 
younger brother of John Wake, his father. 
Sir Thomas was sheriff of Northamptonshire 
in 1S29 and 1336, and chief forester of 
Whittlewood Forest, He also possessed 
lands at Deeping, besides becoming the sole 
representative of the house in Northampton¬ 
shire, where his descendants long flourished 
at Blisworth, 

[Calendars of Close and Patent Boils; Rymer’s 
Foedera; Calendarium Inqnisitionum post mor¬ 
tem, vols. i. and ii.; Bolls of Parliament, vole. i. 
and ii. (Becordedit.); Pari.Writs; Walsingham’s 
Hist. Anglicana, Chron. Angli®, 1328-83, Aluri- 
muth and Avostiury, Flores Historiarum, Ann. 
Paulini and Canon of Bridlington in Chron. Ed¬ 
ward I and EdwardII, Chron. doMolsa, Knighton 
(all in Bolls Sor.); Chron. da Lanercost(Banno- 
tyne Club); Chron. Galfridi le Bilker, ed. E.M. 
Thompson; Froissart, ed. Kervyu de Lotton- 
hove, vols. ii. iv. xvii. and xviii.; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 639-42; Dngdale’s Monastioon, ed. 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, v. 519-22; Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica; Nicolas's Historic Peerage, 
ed. Courthope, p. 494 (contains some errors) ; 
G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, iv. 350-2 ; 
Barnes’s Hist, of Edward III; Stubbs's Consti¬ 
tutional HiBtory, vol. ii.; Hutchinson’s Cum¬ 
berland, ii. 528-9.] T. F. T. 

WAKE, WILLIAM (1637-1787), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, born at Blandford in 
Dorset on 26 Jan. 1056-7, was the son of 
William Wake (d. 1705) or Shapwick in the 
same county. Ilia father was a man of con¬ 
siderable property and ancient family [see 
Wake, Sir IsaaoJ. A manuscript account of 
it, drawn up by the archbishop himself, was 
privately printed in 1883 by his great-grand¬ 
daughter, Ethcldreda Benett {Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 858). After being edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school of his native town 
under Mr. Curganven (Carlisle, Endowed 
Grammar Schools, i. 362), he was entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he matricu¬ 
lated on 28 Eeb. 1673-3. He graduated B. A. 
in 1676, M,A, in 1679, andB.D, andD.D. by 
accumulation in 1689. 

On leaving the university, Wake was or¬ 
dained, and in 1082 went to Pari3 in the 
capacity of chaplain to IUchard Graham, 
viscount Preston [q.v.], an old Christ Church 
man, who had been appointed ambassador 
to the court of France. It was the year in 
which a synod of the French clergy were 
engaged in putting forth the ‘Declaratio 
Cleri Qallicani,’ called by Dorner ‘ the most 
celebrated act of Gallicamsm.’ Wake’B at¬ 


tention was thus turned to a subject which 
afterwards formed a chief interest of his life 
—the affairs of the French church. He also 
became known as a scholar to many of the 
savants of the French capital, and was ap¬ 
plied to by John Fell (1626-1680) [q. v.J, 
bishop of Oxford, to collate some Paris 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament for 
John Mill’s projected edition. By detecting 
some important changes, due to a censure of 
the Sorbonne, in the second edition of Bos- 
suet’e ‘ Exposition de la foi catholique ’ 
(1671), Wake was enabled to retort upon 
the author of the 'Variations des Eglises 
protestantes.’ This he did in his ‘Exposi¬ 
tion of the Doctrine of the Church of 
England ’ (1686, 4to). 

In 1685 he returned home in the suite of 
Lord Preston, and in 1088 was chosen 
preacher of Gray’s Inn, an office which he 
held for eight years. It is said that James II 
tried to prevent an election being made till 
his pleasure was known (art. in Biogr. 
Britannica, quoting the Bev. Osmund Beau¬ 
voir). On the accession of WiUiam and 
Mary, Wake was made deputy clerk of the 
closet and chaplain in ordinary to the king 
and queen. In June 1689 he was appointed 
to a canonry in Christ Church, Oxford. His 
protest against resigning this in 1702 iB pre¬ 
served among the Additional manuscripts in 
the British Museum (747, f. 165). In July 
1693 he was presented to the rectory of St. 
James’s, Westminster, which he held till 
1706. On 14 Feb. 1702-3 he was made a 
canon residentiary of Exeter, and installed 
dean two days later (Le Neve, Fasti, i. 388; 
the date is often given as 1701, see Le 
Neve, ii. 520). On 21 Oct. 1705 he was 
consecrated bishop of Lincoln. In January 
1715-16, on the death of Thomas Tenison 
[q. v.J, Wake was translated to Canter¬ 
bury. 

Wake was a man of wide reading, of im¬ 
mense industry, and of a liberal and tolerant 
spirit. Some of his speeches in parliament 
may appear inconsistent with this last quality 
(Asnur and Overtoe, English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, i. 356); as when he 
argued against Lora Stanhope’s bill in 1718 
for repealing certain clauses in the Corpora¬ 
tion and Test acts; or when, in 1721,he op¬ 
posed the government measure for granting 
relief to the quakers. But his opposition 
was probably due to the spirit in which, os 
he considered, these changes were demanded 
(Pebry, Bat, of the Church of England, iii. 
309, 817). In his personal dealings with 
nonconformists, whether at home or abroad, 
he always showed a spirit of comprehensive 
charity. He advocated some modifications 
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of the Book of Common Prayer, if by that 
means the just scruples of protestant dis¬ 
senters might be removed {Gent. Muff. 1737, 
p. 208). He was in constant correspondence 
with men like Jablonski and Le Clerc. An¬ 
toine Court appealed to him for help and 
sympathy. He had pleaded the cause of the 
exiled Vaudois in a sermon before William 
and Mary. 

The most memorable event in the history 
of his relations with foreign churches was 
the negotiation with certain members of the 
Gallican church, which want on from 1717 
to 1720. The hostility of French ecclesiastics 
to the high papal pretensions set forth in the 
bull ‘ Unigenitus ’ led some of them to con¬ 
template a union with the English church. 
On 11 Feb. 1718 Louis Ellies Du Pin, the 
ecclesiastical historian, wrote to Wake ex¬ 
pressing his ardent desire for union. Wake 
showed himself well disposed, and the 
matter was discussed by the Sorbonne in a 
conciliatory spirit, and on 28 March Du Pin 
raised few important objections to the doc¬ 
trines contained in the ‘ articles,’ and Wales 
declared himself willing to recognise some 
differences in belief. After Du Pin’s death, 
however, in 1719, the negotiations made no 
further progress, and it may be doubted 
whether the project would ever have found, 
general favour among French and English 
churchmen (Lurioir, Archbishop Wake and 
the Project of Union, 1890). 

Wake died at Lambeth on 24 Jan. 1780-7, 
and was buried at Croydon on 9 Feb. follow¬ 
ing. His epitaph is given in Lyons’s ‘ En¬ 
virons of London ’ (i. 184), hut with a wrong 
date. There is a portrait of him, by Isaac 
Whood, at Lambeth (cf. Catalogue of Second 
Loan Exhibition, 1867, No. 221), and another 
in the vestry of St. James's, Piccadilly. A 
portrait, ascribed to Thomas Gibson, was 
purchased by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, in 1867, and a 
fourth is at Christ Church, Oxford. He is 
said to have been the last archbishop of 
Canterbury who went from Lambeth to the 
houses of parliament by water, using the 
old state barge (Wheatley, London Past 
and Present, ii. 363). 

In October 1088 Wake married Ethel- 
dreda, third daughter and coheiress of Sir 
William Hovell, knt.,of Hillinglon, Norfolk; 
and by this lady, who died on 16 April 1781, 
he had. a large family. Particulars of several 
members of it will be found in 1 Notes and 
Queries ’ (8th ser, viii. 121). Cole ( Addit. 
MS, 6841, p. 21) complains of the arch¬ 
bishop’s affairs being wholly managed, in his 
closing years, by his son-in-law, Dr. Lynch. 
Wake left by will his collection of coins and 


medals (on which see a loiter from him to 
Dr. Stnkeley, 2 Feb. 1727, iu Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustr. ii. 78J-) and his valuable library 
of books to his own college of Christ Chuvcli, 
Though he died possessed of a large fortune 
[Gent. Mag. 1787, p. 61), ho had spent con¬ 
siderable sums on the buildings of his dio¬ 
ceses. These are enumerated by Henry 
Mills in the preface to his ‘ Essay on Gene¬ 
rosity ’ (1782), which was dedicated to Waite 
(see also Notes and Queries, 7th ser. xii 
346). 

Wake's writings arc too numerous to be 
all specified here, The most important of 
them, in point of magnitude, is the ‘State 
of the Church and Clergy of England in 
their Councils, Synods, Convocations, Con¬ 
ventions, and other their Assemblies, his¬ 
torically deduced,’ 1703, fol. A copy of 
this, with manuscript notes by the author, 
is in the Cambridge University Library. It 
was called forth by Atterbury's ‘Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges of an English Con¬ 
vocation,’ hut, like Bentley’s ‘Plinlaris,’ 
does much more than confute an opponent. 
Next in importance may bo placed ‘The 
Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, 
S. Barnabas, S. Ignatius, H. Clement, S. 
Polycarp, the Shepherd of Ilormas,’ (1693, 
8vo; 4th edit, 1737). His ‘Principles of 
the Christian Religion in a Commentary 
on the Church Catechism ’ (18th edit. 1812) 
has been widely circulated. A copious list 
of Wake’s writings, supplementary to that 
found in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca,’ is given by 
Professor Jolm E. B. Mayor in ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ (8th ser. viii. 121). 

[Authorities quoted in text; Wake's own 
manuscripts at Christ Church, Oxford; Ducarel’s 
manuscript catalogue of Wake's papers (Lam¬ 
beth Library, No, 1133); Brit. JMus. Addit. MS. 
22880 ; Jorvis’s Hist, of the Church of Franca, 
1872, ii. 425-41.; Mosheim’B Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, ed. Maclaine, 1811, vol. vi, Appondixiv.; 
D'un Projot d’Union, 1864; Oxford Essays, 
1867, pp. 96-7; Notes and Queries, 8thser,viii. 
197 ; Courayor's Validity of the Ordiuutions, 
1841, pp. xvii B<jq., xliv, xlv; others cited by 
Professor Mayor in the article above referred to.1 

J. H. L. 

.WAKEFELD, ROBERT (d. 1637), 
oriental scholar, was probably bom, liko bis 
younger brother, Thomas [q. v.], at Ponte¬ 
fract m Yorkshire, After graduating in arts 
at Cambridge (1618-14), he went abroad to 
study orientnllangimges. A letter of Bishop 
Fisher (Bakdr, Mist, of the College of St. 
John, ed. Mayor, i. 868), assuring him of 
‘ the emoluments of his college during the 
space of two yeavB,’ appears to prove that 
Wukefeld was a member of St. John’s Ool- 
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lc^e. AfteT teaching in France and Ger¬ 
many, lie settled for a short time at Louvain, 
where he was professor of Hebrew from 
1 Ang. to 1 Deo, 1010 (Andreis, Fasti 
Amilemiei, 1050, p. 288), Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded in that office by another English¬ 
man, Robert Shirwood [q. v.l From Lou¬ 
vain he went to Tubingen, where his teach¬ 
ing was so much appreciated that in 1523, 
when he was summoned back to England, 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, and the 
heads of the university, wrote, the one to 
Henry VUI and the other to the chancellor 
of Cambridge, to beg that he might be spared 
to them some lime longer. The letters, taken 
from Wnkefeld’s ' Oratio do Laudibus,’ are 
reprinted in Freytag's ‘ Adparatus Litera- 
rius ’ (iii. 615-9). 

On returning home Wakefeld was recom¬ 
mended by Richard Pace [q.v.], dean of St. 
Paul's, to the king, who appointed him one 
ofliia chaplains (Pref.to the Oratio de Laudi¬ 
bus). He also received the degree of B.D. at 
Cambridge. In 1524 he read lectures on 
Hebrew m that university. The Cambridge 
calendar places him at the head of the list 
of regius professors of Hebrew, with the date 
1617 ; but the one appointed to that office 
was his brother Thomas (Mullinger, Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, ii. 410). 

When the question of the king’s divorce 
was being discussed, Wakefeld took an 
active pnrt in it. In 1628 Pace recom¬ 
mended him to Henry as one specially com¬ 
petent to give an opinion on the subject, and 
in 1627 Wakefeld himself wrote to the 
king. He has been unjustly represented as 
offuring to argue on either side, as might be 
most desirable (Ln Grand, quoted in 
Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation, 1829, 
vol. iii. pp. xxii-xxiv; Phtlutb, Life of 
Reginald Role, 1767, i. 42). Burnet shows 
how ungrounded is the imputation. As 
might be expected from tbs side he took, he 
was patronised by the Earl of Wiltshire (the 
letters relating to those transactions are re¬ 
printed in Knight’s Erasmus, App. viii.j 
Letters and Papers, iv. 8232-4). 

In 1680 Wakefeld was sent by the king to 
Oxford, at the request of thut university, to 
teach Hebrew, and delivered an address on 
the subject in the ball of King’s College 
(Christ Church), which was printed, appa¬ 
rently in the same year, along with his ‘ Syn¬ 
tagma.’ The ooufusion of this with his earlier 
‘ Oratio de Laudibus ’ has been a source of 
frequent mistakes (see, for example, Wobds- 
worth's Scholce Academics, 1877,p. 879). In 
1632 Wakefeld was appointed to the twelfth 
canonry in the newly refounded King’s Col¬ 
lege or Christ Church, Oxford (Wood, Hist. 


and Antiquities, ed. Gutch, p. 429). At the 
dissolution of the lesser monasteries in 1586 
he exerted himself to prevent the destruction 
of valuable books. What Wood calls his 
‘ preservation’ of the hooks 1ms a less favour¬ 
able name applied to it by Pits ( Itelationcs 
Uistoricce, 1(519, p. 727). Leland gave him 
tbs name of Polypus, supposed to refer to 
bis crafty dealing in this matter (Wood, 
Athenie, ed. Bliss, vol. i. col. 102). 

Wakefeld died on 8 Oct. 1687 (Lexicon 
Eruditorum, tome iv. col. 1778), leaving his 
brother Thomas his heir. His success ns a 
teacher is shown by the fact that the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, as well 
as of Tubingen, petitioned to have his services 
continued to them. He was called a worthy 
successor to Reuchlin. Among his pupils 
ho numbered Bishop Fisher and Cardinal 
Pole. Fisher spoke highly of his Hebrew 
scholarship ( Letters and Papers, iv. 6730). 

Hischief worltswere: 1, ‘Roberti Wakfeldi, 
sacrarum literarum professoris eximii, Oratio 
de laudibus & utilitate trium linguarnm, 
Arabic®, Chaldaicse, & Hebraic® . .. Lon- 
dini, apud Winandum de Vorde,’ in small 
4to [1524]. This was the first book printed 
in England with Hebrew and Arabic charac¬ 
ters (Waeton, Hist, of English Poetry, 1840, 
iii. 8). 2. 1 Kotser [i.e.FragmeiitumTCodicia 
R. Wakfeldi, qua praterecclesim sacrosanct® 
decretum, probatur coniugium cum fratria 
camaliter cognita illicitum omnino,’ London, 
printed by Berthelet in 4to [1628]. 3. ‘ Syn¬ 
tagma de Hebrceorum codicumincorruptione. 
Item eiusdem oratio Oxonii habita, vna cum 
aliia lectu ac annotatu non indignis.’ Also 
by Winand [Wynkyn] de Wordo, small 4to 
[1630 ?]. The 1 Syntagma ’ is really the con¬ 
cluding part of No. 1, having been delayed 
for want of proper types (Maitland, Early 
Printed Books, p. 890). 4. 'Paraphrasis in 
Librum Koheleth, seu Ecelesiasten ’: see 
Hyde's ‘ Catalogue of the Bodleian Library,’ 
1874. Pits gives the titles of a number of 
minor works, of which some are portions 
of those already described, while others ore 
wrongly ascribed to Wakefeld. Thus a 
‘De Laudibus Agriculture’ is shown by 
Freytag to be the work of Robertus Bri- 
lannus, cited by Foppens ( Bibliotheca Belgiea, 
ii. 1074). The metrical romance of 'Kyng 
Boocus and Sydracke,’ published by Godiray 
about 1680, is assigned to Wakefeld by 
Cooper ( Athena Cantabr. i. 681), on the 
authority of Ayscough’s 1 Catalogue.’ Wake¬ 
feld’s transcript made in 1602 is in Sloane 
MS. 2282 (see Wabd’s Cat. of Romances, i. 
919). But the author of this was Hugh 
Caumpedon, 

[Authorities quoted in text.] J. H, L. 
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WAKEFELD, THOMAS (d. 1575), 
first regius professor of Hebrew at Gam- 
bridge, was bom at Pontefract in Yorkshire. 
Robert Wakefeld [q. vj was a brother, and 
bo probably was John Wakefeld, gentleman, 
controller of the household of Archbishop 
Oranmer (Maitland, Early Printed Books , 

. 364; Remains of Thomas Oranmer, ed. 
enkyns, i, 288). He was educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, but in what hall or college is not known 
(Coopeb, Atkence Cantabr. l. 837). On 
9 Nor. 1610, being then master of arts, he 
was appointed by Henry "VIII to the newly 
established professorship of Hebrew at Cam¬ 
bridge ( lansdowne MS. 980, f. 1 j Asoilaii, 
Epist. 1590, p. 106). This carried with it 
membership of Trinity College. Between 
1619 and 1663, and again between 1669 and 
1676, the office of reading the Hebrew lec¬ 
ture was discharged by others (Laud, His¬ 
tory of Corpus Christs College , Cambridge , 
p. 288 j of. arts. Fagots, Paul, and Tnmim- 
ltds, John Immanuel) ; whence it has been 
inferred that Wakefeld was disqualified by 
In's adherence to the old religion, his learning 
and capacity being unquestioned (Mhllin- 
qdb, University of Cambridge, ii. 416-17). 

Wakefeld was twice married: first at the 
age of forty. He had nine children, three 
sons and six daughters. These particulars 
ha has himself recorded in a marginal note 
on a passage of ‘Philo’ (Maitland, Early 
Printed Boolcs, p. 867). He died in 1676, 
and was buried on 24 April at Chesterton, 
near Cambridge, where one wife was buried 
on 26 Deo. 1670 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, p. 266). A Thomas Wakefeld of 
Cambridge, possibly a son, was admitted of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and matriculated 
on20 July 1678, at the ago of sixteen (Fosteb, 
Alumni Oxon. iv. 1663). A Thomas Wake¬ 
feld was also servant to Archbishop Oranmer 
in 1537 ( Remains of Oranmer, ed. Jenkyns, 
i. 206). 

Wakefeld wrote ‘Locutiones seu Phrases 
in Novo Testamento, queo vidantur secun¬ 
dum proprietates linguoe Hebrnm; ’ but the 
work, so far as can be ascertained, has never 
been printed. Many rare books bearing 
annotations by him are now in the library 
of Lambeth Palace. 

[Authorities quoted in text, Most of them 
are referred to by Cooper.] J. H. L. 

WAKEFIELD, DANIEL (1778-1846), 
writer on political economy, second son of 
Edward Wakefield, merchant, of London, by 
his wife Priscilla [q. v.], daughter of Daniel 
Bell, was bom in 1776. Edward Wakefield 
[q.v.] was his elder brother, and Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.] his nephew. He re¬ 


ceived from private tutors a thorough elusst, 
cal and modern education, and early showed a 
certain aptitude for the analysis of economic 
problems, hut abandoned such pursuits for 
the more lucrative occupation of an equity 
draughtsman. He was admitted on 9 Feb. 
1803 student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 2 May 1807, and elected 
bencher on 16 Jun. 1886,having takeneilkin 
the previous Michaelmas vacation. He was 
a singularly conscientious as well as able 
equity practitioner, and took an active part 
in the administration of the afiairs of his inn 
particularly in the planning and promotion of 
the building of the new hall, ne died with¬ 
out issue, though twicB married, on 19 July 
1816, His rem ains wore interred on 24 July 
in Lincoln’s Inn chapel. His portrait, en¬ 
graved from a drawing by Wivell, is in the 
British Museum, 

Besides anonymous pamphlets and con¬ 
tributions to Arthur Young’s 'Annals of 
Agriculture,’ Wakefield was author of the 
following: 1. ' A Letter to Thomas Paine, in 
reply to his " Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance,” ’ London, 1796, 8vo. 2. 
‘ Observations on the Credit and Finances of 
Great Britain, in reply to the “ Thoughts ” of 
the Earl of Lauderdale and the “ Appeal” of 
Mr. Morgan,’ London, 1797, 8vo [cf. Mait¬ 
land, Jajids, eighth Eabl on Latjddudale ; 
and Mobgan, William, 1750-1833]. 3. 'An 
Essay upon Political Economy; being an 
Inquiry into the truth of tbe two positions 
of the French Economists that labour em¬ 
ployed in manufactures is unproductive, and 
that all taxes ultimately fall upon or settle 
in the surplus produce of land,’ London, 
1799, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1801. 4. ‘ An Investiga¬ 
tion of Mr. Morgan’s “ Comparative View of 
the Public Finances from tho beginning to 
the close of the late Administration,”’ Lon¬ 
don,’1801, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Letter to the Land¬ 
holders and other Contributors to the Poor's 
Rates in the Hundred of Dengye, Sussex,’ 
1802,8vo, , 

[Lincoln's Inn Eegistor and Kocords, ii. 9, 
122 ; Law List, 1809; Q-ent. Mag. 1846, ii. 323; 
Smith’s Friends'Books; Watt’s BibL Brit.; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.] J, M. E. 

WAKEFIELD, ED WABD (1774-1864), 
philanthropist and statistician, was the eldest 
son of Edward audPriscillaWakefield[q. v.], 
and was born in 1774. Wakefield commenced 
life as a farmer near Romford in Essex, and 
was subsequently employed under the naval 
arsenal. In 1814 he established himself as 
a land agent at 42 PaE Mall. He soon be¬ 
came well known as an authority on agri¬ 
culture, while his interest in education 
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won for him the character of a practical 
philanthropist. He was a strong advocate 
of the educational theories of Joseph Lan¬ 
caster [q. V.], and was on terms of intimacy 
with James Mill (1773-1836) [q. v.] and 
Francis Place (1771-1864) [q. v7] Wake¬ 
field is best known as tbe author of ‘Ire¬ 
land, Statistical and Political,’ published 
in 1812, a work which, in spite of many 
inaccuracies, is, from the candour and tole¬ 
rance it displays, a very valuable account of 
Ireland in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. The book was undertaken in 1808 
at the suggestion of John Foster (afterwards 
Lord Oriel) [q. v.], formerly chancellor of the 
Irish exchequer, and Wakefield devoted four 
years to the task. Mackintosh in the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review,’ while noting its defects in 
matters of detail, said of this work that ‘ few 
books have stronger marks of the candour and 
probity of the writer; ’ and McCulloch called 
it ‘ the best and most complete work on Ire¬ 
land since Arthur Young's tour.’ Wakefield 
was a warm admirer of Pitt, by whom he is 
said to have been consulted in regard to Ire¬ 
land, and was also confidentially employed 
by Lord Melville [see Duhdas, Robeht Saun¬ 
ders]. Wakefield died at Knightsbridge on 
18 May 1834. His appearance in later life 
is described as that of ' a beautiful old man 
of lofty stature.’ Wakefield married, first, 
on 3 Oct. 1791, Susanna Crash (d. 1816) of 
Felstead, Essex, by whom he was the father 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield [q.v.], of Wil¬ 
liam Hayward Wakefield [q. v.], and of 
Arthur and Felix Wakefield [see under 
Waseiteld, William Hatwaed]. Wake¬ 
field married, secondly, in 1822, Frances, 
daughter of David Davies, headmaster of 
Macclesfield grammar school. 

[AUibone's Diet, of Eng!. Lit.; Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, xx. 346; Russell’s Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore, iv. 129; "Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography ; Place M8S. Brit. Mus.; Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, by Dr. R. Garnett, 1808.] 

0. L. F. 

WAKEFIELD, EDWARD GIBBON 
(1796-1862), colonial statesman, born in 
London on 20 March 1706, was the eldest 
son of Edward Wakefield [q. v.], by his 
wife Susanna Crash, daughter of a farmer 
at Felstead, Essex. Daniel Wakefield [q. v.l 
was his uncle, and Priscilla Wakefield 
[q. t,] his grandmother. He was named 
after his great-grandmother, Isabella Gibbon, 
a distant relative of the historian. He 
was admitted to Westminster school on 
IS Jan. 1808. He did not like the school, 
and, refusing to return in September 1810, 
was removed to Edinburgh high school. 
There also he showed signs of on intract- 
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able disposition, finally leaving in January 
1812. In 1814 he entered the employment 
of William Hill, envoy to the court of 
Turin [see Hill, William Noel-, third 
Loud BebwiceQ. In 1816 he made a run¬ 
away match with an heiress and ward in 
chancery, Eliza Susan Tattle, the orphan 
daughter of a Canton merchant. He after¬ 
wards returned to Turin as secretary to the 
under-secretary of the legation, and aiter his 
wife’s death on 6 July 1820 he became con¬ 
nected with the Paris legation. 

In 1826, urged on by the persuasions of 
his friends in Paris, he made a foolhardy 
attempt to improve his prospects by a 
second marriage. On 7 March by a false 
message he beguiled from school Ellen 
Turner, the daughter of William Turner of 
Shrigley, a wealthy Cheshire manufacturer, 
inducing her, by representing that her 
father's fortune depended on her compliance, 
to go through a ceremony of marriage at 
Gretna Green. He took the lady with him 
to Calais, but forbore to consummate the 
marriage; at Calais he was overtaken by 
his bride’s enraged relatives, who induced 
her to leave him. Wakefield returned to 
England to share the fate of his accomplice, 
his brother William, who had alreadybeen 
arrested. They were both sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. The question of the 
legality of the marriage was involved in so 
much doubt that it was cancelled by special 
act of parliament. 

Some two years after his release be 
published the result of his prison experience 
and reflections, * Facts relatmgto the Punish¬ 
ment of Death in the Metropolis ’ (London, 
1831, 8vo), a hook remarkable alike for itB 
insight and for its extraordinary power of 
portrayal. To his clear demonstration that 
punishment is deterrent according to its 
certainty, not according to its severity, the 
amelioration of Englien criminal law was 
largely due. The book reached a second 
edition in 1832, 

The term of Wakefield’s imprisonment, 
however, was more important as the period 
when, perhaps, deeming it desirable that 
he should quit the country for good, he 
began a careful study of colonial affairs. 
He studied exhaustively the subject of 
colonisation, He was surprised by the 
absence of any attempt to direct colonial 
enterprise on scientific principles. The 
depressed condition of the Australian 
colonies was chiefly due to the scaroity of 
labourers, which prevented the develop¬ 
ment of the country’s resources, although 
plenty of capital was available on easy 
terms. Land could be acquired so easily 
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that no one was willing to remain, depen¬ 
dent. House or farm servants could only 
be obtained among convicts, who, besides 
being unfit for responsible positions, were 
too few in number to supply the demand 
adequately. Through the dispersal of the 
population as isolated proprietors of large 
holdings, the subdivision of industry neces¬ 
sary for the welfare and progress of a 
modem community was rendered impossible, 
and the colony sank at once into a state of 
economic barbarism. To remedy this con¬ 
dition of affairs, Wakefield proposed to 
hinder the immediate conversion of labourers 
into landed proprietors by abolishing free 
grants of agricultural land, and requiring in 
future the payment of a fixed sum per acre. 
He also proposed a tax on the rental of grants 
to he employed in conveying labourers to the 
colony. Emigration was to be carefully 
regulated, the supply proportioned to the 
demand, and the number of emigrants of 
each sex kept equal. The price of new land 
should he fixed sufficiently low to enable 
each labourer to become by purchase alanded 
proprietor in four or five years, He per¬ 
mitted free grants of pasture, for such land 
could only be used by one who already 
possessed capital. He also insisted on the 
absolute necessity of a thorough scientific 
survey of the territory of the colony. 

These views Wakefield first enunciated 
in a popular form in ‘ ALetter from Sydney' 
(London, 1829,12mo), published under the 
name of Bobert Gouger, afterwards colonial 
secretary in South Australia, It was so 
graphically written that no one doubted 
that it was the work of an actual emigrant. 
His views were restated in more scientific 
shape in a chapter on the 1 Art of Colonisa¬ 
tion’in his ‘England and America ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo; New York, 1834, 
8vo), a disconnected work, with a vague 
title, devoted chiefly to considering the phe¬ 
nomena of capital and labour, with disquisi¬ 
tions on other economic subjects. He finally 
elaborated his theories in 1849 in ‘A View 
of the Art of Colonization’ (London, 8vo), 
in which, after long experience, he modified 
his first conclusions in some secondary de¬ 
tails. Much of the widespread influence 
Wakefield’s views attained was due to the 
steady support of Eobert Stephen Kintoul 
[q. v.j, who was always ready to publish in 
the ‘Spectator’Wakefield's opinions on any 
colonial question. Lieutenant-colonel Ro¬ 
bert Torrens [q, v,] also, though at first not 
altogether friendly, afterwards gave him im¬ 
portant help. 1 

In 1880 the views broached in the ‘ Letter 
from Sydney ' had their first practical fruits 


in the foundation of the National Coloniza¬ 
tion Society. A controversy with (Sir) Robert 
johnWilmot-Horton [q. v.l and with Torrens 
caused its temporary dissolution, but it was 
revived in 1837, and continued to exist at 
least as late as 1844. In 1831, at the instance 
of the society, the English government aban¬ 
doned the system of free grants of land in 
New SouthWales, exacting a payment of five 
shillings an acre—a sum which Wakefield 
deemed insufficient—and applying the pur¬ 
chase-money to defray the cost of transport¬ 
ing emigrants. 

In 1834, after Wakefield and Torrens, act¬ 
ing for the Colonization Society, had for 
some time beset the colonial office in vain, 
a powerful company was formed, under the 
title of the South Australian Association, 
with a view to founding a colony on Wake¬ 
field’s principles. Among its members were 
Charles Buller (1806-1848) [q. v.], George 
Grote [q.v.], (Sir) WilliamMoleswoiM.h[q,v.], 
Torrens, and Henry George (afterwards Sir 
Henry George) Ward [q. v.] Wakefield was 
not ostensibly connected with the society, 
though in reality exercising a paramount 
influence. 

The Duke of Wellington became inte¬ 
rested, and a hill establishing the colony was 
passed through parliament before the end of 
August. The act embodied Wakefield’s two 
chief articles of faith—the sale of land at a 
fixed price, and the application of the pro¬ 
ceeds to an immigration fund. The intro¬ 
duction of convicts was forbidden, and self- 
government secured when the population 
should amount to fifty thousand. A land¬ 
ing was effected in July 1836, and a colony 
formally constituted in December. Although 
Wakefield had been the moving spirit in the 
earlier stages of the enterprise, he was not 
permitted to take a share in the actual direc¬ 
tion of the colony. The administration was 
entrusted to commissioners appointed by the 
crown, and Wakefield was not included in 
the nomination. 

In 1888, on the appointment of Lord 
Durham os governor-general of the British 
colonies in North America after tliB suspen¬ 
sion of the Canadian constitution [see 
Laubton. John Geohod, first Eabl op 
DttrhasiI, Wakefield accompanied him bb an 
unofficialadviser. Durham afterwords bore 
the strongest testimony to his wisdom, de¬ 
claring privately that he had never erred 
except when he rejected Wakefield’s advice. 
Wakefield had a large share in drawing up 
Durham’s famous ‘ Report on the Affairs of 
British North America,’ which proposed to 
remedy the troubles in Canada by uniting 
the North American provinces and granting 
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them full control of their internal affairs. 
The ministry hesitated to submit to parlia¬ 
ment proposals of so bold a character, but 
on 8 Feb. its publicity ■was assured by 
■Wakefield, who communicated it to the 
‘Times.’ His exact part in writing the 
report is uncertain, but he undoubtedly had 
a large share in the original conception. 
Wakefield twice returned to Canada, in 
December 1841 and in September 1848, In 
1848 he took part in Canadian politics, both 
as a member of parliament and in the more 
important capacity of secret adviser to Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe [q. v.] Wake¬ 
field was the author of the noble character 
of Metcalfe,' whom God made greater than 
the colonial office,’ which appeared in 1844 
under the title ‘A View of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s Government of Canada ’ (London, 
8vo), and also of the article ‘Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in Canada,’published in ‘Fisher's 
Colonial Magazine,’ July 1844. 

After the severance of his connection with 
South Australia, however, his remaining life 
was chiefly occupied with the foundation 
and guidance of the colony of New Zealand. 
In 1887 he formed the ISew Zealand Asso¬ 
ciation, which comprised among its members 
Lord Durham, Francis Baring, Buller, 
Molesworth, and William (afterwords Sir 
William) Hutt fa. v.], and which was in¬ 
tended to bring the questions of the annexa¬ 
tion and colonisation of the islands before 
the public and parliament. Under its aus- 

? ices abody of intending settlers was formed, 
n 1888 a bill was introduced into parlia¬ 
ment embodying the proposals of the asso¬ 
ciation, but, failing to obtain the support of 
government, was thrown out in the commons. 
In October the matter was put in more 

g recise shape by the formation of the New 
ealand Colonization Company, formed 
principally of city men, with hardly any 
of the representatives of colonial reform. 
After much hindrance from the timidity 
of the colonial office and the opposition 
of the Church Missionary Society, which 
feared that an extensive influx of colo¬ 
nists would alienate native feeling, the 
New Zealand Land Company was formed in 
1839 by the amalgamation of the Coloniza¬ 
tion Company, the Association, and anearlior 
company founded in 1826 with the support 
of William Huskisson [q. v.] They were 
unable to obtain the sanction of the govern¬ 
ment, and on 6 May the Tory sailed from 
Loudon with the first detachment of settlers, 
without spy distinct assurance of support, 
This decided action compelled the govern¬ 
ment to extend its authority over New Zea¬ 
land, just in time to anticipate annexation 


on the part of France. Government, how¬ 
ever, declined to co-operate with the New 
Zealand Company, and despatched Captain 
Hobson to New Zealand, placing him under 
the orders of the governor of New South 
Wales. Hobson proclaimed British sove¬ 
reignty on 21 May 1840. 

While Wakefield’s brother William con¬ 
trolled the operations of the colonists in New 
Zealand [see Waeeiteld, William Hay- 
WABd], Wakefield directed the New Zealand 
Company in London, fighting its battles 
with the colonial office and the missionary 
interest. Save for the comparatively brief 
interval in 1840 and 1841, when Lord John 
Bussell held the secretaryship, the attitude 
of the oolonial office was consistently hostile. 
In February 1841 he won a legal status for 
the company by obtaining from Bussell a 
charter of incorporation. Wakefield’slnbourB 
in obtaining evidence for the parliamentary 
committees were especially important. In 
1886 he gave evidence before one appointed 
to consider the question of granting colonial 
lends, which approved his views in their 
report. In 1887 the transportation commit¬ 
tee condemned the system of transporting 
criminals to Australia, and recommended 
the institution of on immigration fund as 
an alternative method of providing labour. 
In 1840 the result of the inquiry into South 
Australian affairs was entirely favourable 
to the views he advanced in his evidence. 
In 1840 and 1844 he was examined before 
tbe two great New Zealand committees. 
His labours in the business of the company 
were unceasing. In 1846 he succumbed to 
overwork, and on 18 Aug. was struck down 
with paralysis of the brain. 

On his partial recovery a year later he 
found that his influence in the company was 
gone, and that the management had passed 
into the hands of men who attached greater 
importance to financial success than the 
original promoters had done. In January 
1849 he resigned his directorship and joined 
Lord Lyttelton and John Bobert Godley 
[q. v.] in founding the church of England 
settlement at Canterbury, In 1860 he joined 
Charles Bowyer Adderley (now Lord Nor¬ 
ton) in forming the Colonial Beform Society, 
and in 1862 heleft England for New Zealand, 
landing at Port Lyttelton on 2 Feb. 1868. 
He threw himself at once into New Zealand 
politics, and rendered important services as 
adviser to the aetinggo vemor, OolonelKoberfc 
Henry Wynyard [q, v.j The confidence of 
Wynyard, however, ruined his popularity 
with the legislature, and the excitement of 
conflict caused a complete breakdown in 
December 1864. The rest of his life was 
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passed in complete retirement, and he died 
at Wellington on 16 May 1862. By his wife, 
Eliza Susan Pattle, he had a son—who is 
noticed below—and a daughter, Susan Pris¬ 
cilla, who died before her father. 

The importance of Wakefield's achieve¬ 
ments in colonial matters can hardly be 
overestimated. The tangible fruits or his 
labours are the least part of their result, for 
all subsequent colonial development has fol¬ 
lowed the direction of Ms thought. He 
brought to the subject for the first time the 
minn of a philosopher and statesman, eq ually 
fitted for framing a comprehensive theory 
and for directing its working in practical 
detail. The great flaw in Ms character was 
lack of scruple in selecting the means for 
attaining Ms ends. This imperfection of 
character brought about serious disaster in 
his private affairs, and in his public life it 
prevented even Ms most devoted supporters 
from giving him their implicit confidence. 
There is a portrait of Wakefield in the pro¬ 
vincial hall at Christchurch, and a bust was 
placed in the colonial office in 1875. Another 
portrait, engraved in 1820, is prefixed to Ed¬ 
ward Wakefield’s ‘New Zealand after Fifty 
Years,’ 1897. 

Besides the works mentioned, Wakefield 
was author of: 1. ‘ Swing Unmasked, or the 
causes of Rural Incendiarism,’ London, 1831, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Hangman and the Judge,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1883,8vo. 3. ‘ Popular Politics,’ London, 
1837,12mo. He also edited Adam Smith’s 
‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations,’ London, 1885-9,4 vols. 
12mo, with a commentary. 

EDWABD JHBNDTSHAM WAKEFIELD (1820- 
1879), writer on New Zealand, the only son 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was bom on 
25 June 1820. He accompanied bis father 
to Canada in 1838, and in the next year 
sailed to New Zealand in the Tory. He re¬ 
mained in New Zealand until 1844, aud 
kept a diary of the proceedings of the settlers. 
This he published in 1845 on Ms return 
to England, under the title ‘ Adventures in 
New Zealand’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo). Re¬ 
settling in New Zealand with his father in 
1852, he was elected to the house of repre¬ 
sentatives for a Canterbury constituency in 
1864, and was a member of the executive 
council from August to September. He was 
again a member of the house of represen¬ 
tatives in 1870, and died on 3 March 1879. 
He was married and had three daughters, 
With John Robert Godley [q. v.] he edited 
his fether's correspondence concerning the 
foundation of the Canterbury settlement, 
under the title ‘The Founders of Canter¬ 
bury,’ Christchurch, 1868, 8vo (Mennell, 


Dust, of Australasian Biogr .; Lyttelton 
Times, 20 March 1879, monthly suppl.) 

[Foster’s Royal Lineage of Noble and Gentle 
Families, ii, 840-6 ; Garnett’s Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, ‘ Builders of Greater Britain,’ 1898, 
with portrait; Harcus’s South Australia, 1876 • 
Hodder'e George Fife Angas, 1891 ;Hodder’sHist! 
of Sonth Australia, 1893, i. 21-3, 28, 46 ; Bees’s 
Life of Sir George Grey, 1892, i. 104; Gisborne's 
New Zealand Eulers and Statesmen, 1897, pp. 
62, 63, 78, 70; Reeves’s Long White Cloud, 
1898; Garran’s Australian Atlas; Rusden’s 
Hist, of New Zealand, 1888 ; Sherrin and Wal¬ 
lace’s Early Hist, of New Zealand (Brett’s Hist. 
Ser.) 1890.] E. I. 0. 


WAKEFIELD, GILBERT (1760-1801), 
scholar and controversial writer, horn on 
22 Feb. 1756 in the parsonage-house of St. 
Nicholas, Nottingham, was the third son 
of George Wakefield, for seventeen years 
rector of that parish, and subsequently for 
nine years vicar of Kingston-on-Thames, 
where he died in 1776. He was descended 
paternally from the Wakefields of Staken- 
hill, DerbysMre, and maternally from the 
families of Coke and Russell. At seven 
years old he began Latin at the free aohool 
—now the Mgh school—of Nottingham; 
and at thirteen, on the removal of Ms father 
and family to Kingston, he was sent to the free 
school of that town, of wMch Richard Wood- 
deson[see under W ooddeson, Riohakd] was 
the master. In 1772 Wakefield obtained 
a scholarship at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where Ms father also had been educated. 


He had a distinguished university career. 
He found algebra ‘odious beyond concep¬ 
tion,’ but learned enough of it to graduate 
B.A. as second wrangler in 1776; and in 
the same year he won one of the chancellor's 
medals, at that time, and until the institu¬ 
tion of the classical tripos in 1824, the 
Mghest honour obtainable in classics. He 
was immediately elected fellow of his college. 
In the following year, and again in 1778, 
he won the second of the members’ prizes 
for a Latin essay. 

Early in 1778 Wakefield was ordained 
deacon, From a belief that he undertook 
the responsibility without sufficient know¬ 
ledge, Wakefield afterwards characterised 
his ordination as ‘the most disingenuous 
action of my whole life, utterly incapable of 
palliation or apology/ His clerical life was 
short but hard-working. He was curate 
for a few months to Mr. Watson, rector of 
Stockport, and for a few months more held 
a curacy in Liverpool, where he Interested 
Mmself on behalf of the prisoners almost 
daily brought in by privateers, and en¬ 
deavoured to rouse public opinion against 
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tlie slave trade, of which Liverpool was 
the headquarters. By this time Wakefield 
had repaired his ignorance of theology and 
was an ardent student of it, His studies 
led him gradually to the adoption of Arian 
or Unitarian doctrines, and necessarily in¬ 
volved the resignation of his curacy. In 
March 1770 he married Anne Watson, the 
niece of his former rector, and vacated his 
fellowship. He had not taken priest’s 
orders, nor, as he could no longer subscribe 
to the articles of the church, could he pro¬ 
ceed to the M.A. degree. Neither at this 
time nor at any other did he formally connect 
himself with any dissenting body. He held 
firmly to revealed religion, and described 
himself in general terms as ‘ a genuine 
votary of a crucified Saviour, who looks for 
a Better Country, and feels himself impelled 
to a hold and open profession of the practical 
principles of Love, Peace, and Liberty to 
the whole human race.’ 

Being now without employment, Wake¬ 
field accepted in1779an invitation to become 
classical tutor in Warrington Academv, a 
college founded in 1767 on liberal religious 
and political principles. He held the office 
with distinction until 1783, when the aca¬ 
demy was dissolved. JosephPriestley[q.v.l, 
William Enfield [q. v.], and John Aikin 
(1718-1780) fa. v.J were among his fellow- 
tutors. While at Warrington he read 
Hebrew assiduously, and published in 1781 
and 1782 respectively translations of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians and of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, which were intended 
as part of a translation of the entire New 
Testament. 

From Warrington Wakefield removed in 

1788 to Bramcote, a village near Notting¬ 
ham, with the view of taking private pupils; 
then to Riphmond in Surrey, with the same 
object; and then to his native Nottingham. 
His pupils, however, were not numerous; 
and, though he continued his studies, a 
painful affection of his arm debarred him for 
some time from literary work. He published 
in 1788 an edition of the ‘ Georgies,’ and in 

1789 the first part of his well-known 1 Silva 
Critioa,’ the design of which was 1 the union 
of theological and classical learning; the 
illustration of the Scriptures by light bor¬ 
rowed from the philology of Greece and 
Home.’ The first three partsof the work were 
issued by the Cambridge University Press; 
the other two were published in London in 
1793 and 1796 respectively. In 1790 he left 
Nottingham, and became classical tutor in 
the newly established dissenting college in 
Hackney. He resigned the appointment, 
however, in the following year, partly be¬ 


cause he was dissatisfied with the system 
of the college, and partly because of liis 
objection to public worship. He defended 
this singular opinion in ‘ An Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Propriety of Public or 
Social Worship ’ (London, 1791, 4to). The 
next few years, during which he continued 
to reside at Hackney, were devoted entirely 
to scholarship and controversy. He finished 
his ' Silva Oritica,’ and produced his ‘ Tra- 
cediarum Delectus ’ (London, 1794,2 vola. 
vo), containing the ‘Hercules Furens,’ 
‘Alcestis,’ and ‘Ion’ of Euripides, the 
‘ Trochiniee ’ and ‘ Philoctetes ’ of Sophocles, 
and the ‘Eumenides’ of iEschylus. In 
these years he also edited Horace (1794), 
and Moschus (1796), and finally Lucretius 
(179&-9, 8 voIb.) On the last work his 
reputation as a scholar mainly rests. He 
completed his translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in 1792; a second edition appeared 
three years later, and another in 1820. 
During the some period (1792-7) he also 
wrote not merely an autobiography and 
several controversial tracts and pamphlets, 
but a work on the ‘Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity’ (1793), a ‘Defence of Revealed 
Religion,’ and a ‘ Reply to Thomas Pnine’B 
“ Age of Reason ” ’ (1796). 

Wakefield's political opinions grew more 
extreme with his years, and he was ever 
ready and anxious to uphold them at all 
costs. He was so completely swayed by the 
impulse of the moment as to he constitu¬ 
tionally incapableof second thoughts. Hemy 
Crabb Robinson [q. v.], who know him, 
describes him as a political fanatic. ‘He 
had the pale complexion and mild features 
of a saint, was a most gentle creature in 
domestic life, and a very amiable man; hut, 
when he took part in political or religious 
controversy, his pen was dipped in gall.’ 
John Aikm, his older and more intimate 
friend, the son of his colleague at Warring¬ 
ton, says of him: ‘ He had long upon prin¬ 
ciple been an enemy to war, thinking it 
absolutely incompatible, unless as a measure 
of direct defence, with Christian morality, 
and especially detesting it when employed 
to usurp upon the rights of mankind and 
overthrow the plans ofliberty. He thought 
it bore this character when it was waged 
against the principles of the French revolu¬ 
tion, an event which in its commencements 
he, in common with many other philan¬ 
thropists, hailed as the promise of a much 
improved state of human affairs.’ He hated 
Pitt, and says, after a visit to the House of 
Commons in 1792: ‘No words can describe 
the amarement excited in me by the exhibi¬ 
tion of the minister, Mr. Pitt, . . . Such a 
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bellowing vociferation, such, an impudent 
attempt to screen the imbecility of argu¬ 
ment under a fictitious passion, and a volley 
of empty sounds, s unk aim ten times deeper 
than before, even in my opinion.’ In 1796 
he wrote to Dr. Parr: ' I regard the present 
system of government in this country, civil 
and ecclesiastical, as that bond of iniquity 
which must be loosed before social happiness 
can be secured, and which I am sure natural 
causes will loose in a very short period in¬ 
deed.’ With an impetuous temper, and with 
opinions such as these, it was inevitable 
that Wakefield should incur a prosecution 
for seditious libel. 

In 1798 Bichard Watson (1787-1816) 
[q. v.], bishop of Llandaff, wrote an ‘ Ad¬ 
dress to the People of Great Britain,’ an 
ordinary party tract in defence of Pitt and 
the war and the new ‘tax upon income.’ 
Wakefield instantly published a ‘Reply,’ 
which, as he says, 1 was never written over 
twice, and was 'finished for the press in the 
compass of a single day.’ The‘Reply’was 
a remarkable tour de force of mingled elo¬ 
quence and enthusiasm. Wakefield con¬ 
tended that the poor and the labouring 
classes would lose nothing by a French 
invasion, and declared that if the French 
came they would ‘find him at his post 
among the illustrious dead.’ It also con¬ 
tained charges of corruption against the 
civil and ecclesiastical system or the day, 
and detailed numerous accusations against 
thB bishop of Llandaff as an absentee and 
pluralist. A prosecution followed of Wake¬ 
field, his publisher (Outhell), and bis printer, 
and oil three were convicted. After the 
conviotion of the printer and publisher 
Wakefield was tried separately in February 
1799. Erskine offered to defend him for 
nothing, Wakefield having exhausted his 
means in paying the expenses of his pub¬ 
lisher i but tiie offer was declined, and he 
defended himself in an able and outspoken 
address. On conviction he was released on 
hail, and a few weeks later he appeared for 
judgment, and again addressed the court, 
No judgment, however, was then delivered, 
and he was committed to the king’s bench 

P rison, where Fox, Lord Holland, and the 
hike of Bedford, and others of his political 
and private friends visited him. In May he 
■was sentenced to two years’imprisonment in 
Dorchester gaol, and to give security for good 
behaviour for five years. On his conviction 
Fox wrote to him as follows: ‘ The liberty of 
the press I consider as virtually destroyed by 
the proceedings against Johnson and Jordan, 
and whathas happened to you I cannot but 
lament therefore the more, as the sufferings 


of a man whom I esteem in a oause that is 
no more.’ In May 1799 Wakefield was taken 
to Dorchester gaol, where his family, who 
had removed to Dorchester, were allowed to 
visit him frequently i and hie confinement 
thanks to influential friends, was rendered 
fairly supportable. A long correspondence, 
since published, passed between him and 
Fox, chiefly on matters of scholarship. The 
large sum of money (6,0007.) that was raised 
for him by his friends and sympathisers— 
for Wakefield was never rich—relieved 
him and his family of pecuniary anxiety. 
He devoted part of hie time to the poorer 
prisoners and part to literature. The Greek 
dictionary did not progress, but he wrote 
constantly to Fox, and sometimes to Parr; 
translated select essays of Dio Chrysostom, 
and prepared a work on Greek metres, which 
was published, under the title of ‘Nootes 
Career aria’ (London, 1801,4to), shortly after 
his release. On this happy event, 29 May 
1801, he returned to Hackney, and projected 
a series of lectures on Virgil. He died at 
Hackney of typhus fever on 9 Sept. 1801, 
and was buried near the east end of St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Church, Richmond. The 
church contains a marble tablet erected to 
his memory by his brother. Thomas Wake¬ 
field, B.A., ‘minister of this parish.’ An 
engraved portrait iB prefixed to hie ‘Life.’ 
He left a widow (who died in 1819), four 
sons (one of whom served in the Peninsular 
war), and two daughters. 

Wakefield was a man of singular hu¬ 
manity, hating cruelty of all kinds, and 
sensitive to the misery of others. He 
abandoned his favourite sports as soon as he 
conceived that they involved cruelty, and 
vainly attempted to persuade Fox to do the 
same. ’AXnfleiav kcu t\ev8epiav was the motto 
of his bookplate, and of his life. He holds 
a distinct position in the history of English 
scholarship, As a scholar, lie had decided 
merits and conspicuous defects. He had 
abundance of good taste, extensive general 
knowledge, and great industry; but these 
qualifications were counterbalanced by the 
excessive haste and temerity of his con¬ 
clusions. His reputation would be higher if 
he had been a severer critic of himself. He 
measured swords with Porson with a light 
heart, and when Porson published his 
1 Hecuba ’ in 1797 { Wakefield immediately 
assailed the work in a * Diatribe Extempo- 
ralis.' The result was a more or less dis¬ 
courteous controversy, which went on sim¬ 
mering in Porson's notes to the ‘Orestes’ 
and in the second edition of the 1 Hecuba ;' 
and an estrangement followed. Porson re¬ 
venged himself by his famous toast, ‘ Gilbert 
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Wakefield: what’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba j ’ by threatening to examine ' Silva 
Critica;’ and bv reviewing Wakefield’s 
‘Lucretius’ in the ‘British Critic’ (May 
1801). Wakefield held a strong opinion of 
the inutility of Greek accents, in which view 
he was supported, as against Forson, by 
Brunck and Elmsley. Porson declared, after 
Wakefield’s death, that ‘ he was as violent 
against Greek accents as he was against 
the Trinity.’ 

Wakefield’s best known works are the 
‘ Silva Oritica ’ and the edition of ‘ Lu¬ 
cretius,’ both of which show him alike 
at his best and his worst. The former is a 
medley of critical and illustrative comment 
on classical passages, acute, ingenious, and 
widely informed, but here and there dis¬ 
figured by serious blunders that a little 
thoughtwouldhave corrected. It washis ohief 
fault as a scholar that he carried his love of 
emendation to an absurd degree, and fairly 
justified Poison’s remark that 'no author 
escaped his rage for correction.’ ‘ Lucretius,' 
although Wakefield’s greatest work, was 
published at a loss. The first edition is 
somewhat rare in consequence of the de¬ 
struction of many copies by a fire at the 
printer’s warehouse. It is in three sumptuous 
quarto volumes. Wakefield was a graceful 
writer of Latin verses, and published a small 
volume of them in his Cambridge days. 
His youthful translation of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ 
was discussed in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
February 1876. 

Among Wakefield’s other works, many of 
which were short tracts and pamphlets, 
were: 1. ‘AnEssay on Inspiration/War¬ 
rington, 1781. 2. ‘ThePoems of Mr. Gray, 
with Notes,’ London, 1781. 8. ‘The In¬ 

ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion,' 
London, 1789. 4. ‘ An Examination of 

Thomas Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” ’ London, 
1794. 6. ‘ The Spirit of Christianity com- 

t ared with the Spirit of the Times,' Lon- 
on, 1794. 6. Pope's ‘Iliad and Odyssey, 
with Notes,’ London, 1796. 


[Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield; 
Aikin’e Biographical Dictionary; Pox’s Me¬ 
moirs; Sketch of Gilbert Wakefield by M. E. 
Martin; Orabb Robinson’s Diary; State Trials; 
Gilbert Wakefield's Pamphlet and Address to 
the Judges; Gent, Meg,; Watson's Life of Por- 
son; Baker's St. John's College, Cambridge; 
Munro’s Lucretius.] A. A. B. 


WAKEFIELD, PETER os (d. 1213), 
hermit, known also as Pbtee or Pontdfbaot, 
was a simple unlettered man, living a lonely 
ascetic life at Wakefield. In the latter part 
of 1212—perhaps on his northern journey of 
, that yeai-r-King John [q. v,] was told that 


a hermit of Wakefield had prophesied. that 
evil would befall him. Summoning him to 
his presence, John inquired concerning the 
prophecy, and was told that by next Ascen¬ 
sion day, 23 May 1213, his crown would have 
been transferred to another (Matt. Pabis, 
Ckron. Majora, ii. 636, Rolls Ser.) John 
committed the prophet to William of Har- 
court to be kept m custody at Corfe until 
the truth of Ms words should he proved. 
The propheoy, which is said to have spread 
even to France, was very generally believed, 
or at least feared, and John himself, as the 
day approached, was evidently nervous. 
Matthew Paris goes ao far as to assert that 
this fear hastened his submission to Pandulf 
[q.v.] ( ib . p. 641), which was completed by 
the act of homage on the eve of Ascension 
day 1213. When the dreaded day was 
safely over, John, in Bpite of PGter’B protest 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
that John’s crown had indeed passed to 
another, took cruel vengeance. He ordered 
Peter to he dragged by horses to Wareham 
and there hanged with his son (ib. p. 647). 

The story is significant as an illustration 
of the feeling of the English people in regard 
to the meaning of John's act of submission 
to the pope. The chroniclers are fairly 
unanimous in declaring that Peter's famous 
prophecy had indeed been fulfilled, though 
in a sense other than had been expected. 

[Matt. Paris's Chron. Majora, ii. 636, 541-6-7, 
Walter of Coventry, ii. 208, 212, Ralph of 
Coggeshall’s Chron. Angl. p. 187. Annolea 
Monastic! i. 60, ii. 278, iii. 84, iv. 66 aeq., 401 
(all in the Rolls Ser.); Hume's Hiat. of Eng¬ 
land, ii. 72-8.] A. M. 0—e, 

WAKEFIELD, Mbs. PRISCILLA 
(1761-1832), author and philanthropist, born 
at Tottenham on 31 Jon, 1761, was the 
eldest daughter of Daniel Bell of Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex, by his wife Catharine, 
daughter of David Barclay of London, and 
granddaughter of Robert Barclay (1048- 
1690) [q. v.l the author of the ‘ Apology ’ 
for the quakers. On 8 Jan. 1771 she was 
married to Edward Wakefield (1760-1826), 
a merchant of Lad Lane (now Gresham 
Street), London. Mrs. Wakefield was emi¬ 
nent for her philanthropic undertakings. 
She was one of the earliest: promoters of 
savings banks, establishing several under 
the name of ‘frugality banks/ She resided 
at Tottenham, and almost the first savings 
bank in existence was that founded by her 
there, in what is now the Ship Inn Yard. 
It was commenced under the auspices of a 
friendly society established by her at Totten¬ 
ham on 22 Oct. 1708 (Meports of the Sgo. 
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for lettering the Condition of the Poor, 
toI. i.) Sue also formed in Tottenham a 
charity for lying-in women in 1791. 

Mrs. Wakefield, however, was most widely 
known as a writer of children's books, Her 
first publication, entitled ‘ Juvenile Anec¬ 
dotes, founded on Facts/ London, 12mo, 
appeared in two volumes in 1793 and 1798. 
It was well received, and reached an eighth 
edition in 1825. Encouraged by her success, 
she published other books of the same nature, 
and of a more advanced character, dealing 
with science and travel. The best known of 
her works is ‘The Juvenile Travellers/ the 
description of an imaginary tour through 
Europe. It appeared in 1801, and reached a 
nineteenth edition in 1850. Mrs. "Wakefield 
had considerable knowledge of botany and 
natural history, and in 1796 she published 
‘ An Introduction to Botany, in a Series of 
Familiar Letters/ London, 12mo, which was 
translated into French in 1801, and reached 
an eleventh edition in 1841. It was followed 
by 'An Introduction to the Natural History 
and Classification of Insects, in a Series of 
Letters/ London, 1816, 12mo. Mrs, Wake¬ 
field died at the house of her daughter, Mrs. 
Head, on Albion Hill, Ipswich, on 12 Sept. 
1832, and was buried on 20 Dec. in the 
Friends’ burial-ground at the New Meeting 
House, Ipswich. A portrait of Mrs. Wake¬ 
field and her sister, Mrs. Gurney, painted 
hy Gainsborough, was exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1868 (Cat. TkirdLoanJExhib. 
No. 887). A portrait in lithograph is in 
the London Friends’ Institute, She was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and con¬ 
formed to their religious practice, but did 
not observe their restrictions in regard either 
to dress or to abstinence from amusements. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was her niece. She 
had two sons and a daughter. The sons— 
Edward and Daniel—are separately noticed. 
The daughter, Isabella (d. 17 Oct. 1841), 
married Jeremiah Head of Ipswich. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.] was her grandson. 

Besides the works mentioned, Mrs. Wake¬ 
field was the author of: 1. 1 Leisure Hours, 
or Entertaining Dialogues,’ London, 1794- 
1796, 2 vols. 8vo; 7th edit. 182L 12mo. 
2. ‘ Mental Improvement, or the Beauties 
and Wonders of Nature and Art j conveyed 
in a Series of Instructive Conversations,’ 
London, 1797, 2 vols. 12mo; 11th ed. 1820, 
24mo. 8. ‘ Reflections on the Present Con¬ 
dition of the Female Sex, with Suggestions 
for its Improvement/ London, 1798, 8vo; 
2nd ed. 1817, 12mo. 4. ‘A Family Tour 
through the British Empire/ Philadelphia, 
1804, i2mo; 16th ed. London, 1840,12mo. 
6. 1 Domestic Recreation, or Dialogues illus¬ 


trative of Natural and Scientific Subjects ’ 
London, 1805,12mo; new ed. 1818. 6. ‘ Ex¬ 
cursions in North America,’ London, 1806 
12mo; 3rd ed. 1819. 7. 1 Sketches of Hu¬ 
man Manners/ London, 1807,12mo; 7th ed, 
1826. 8. 'Variety, or Selections and 

Essays/ London, 1809, 12mo, 9. ‘ Peram¬ 

bulations in London and its Environs,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1810,12mo j 2nd ed. 1814. 10. 1 In¬ 
stinct Displayed, or Facts exemplifying the 
Sagacity of various Species of Animals/ 
London, 1811,12mo; new ed. 1881. 11.‘The 
Traveller in Africa,’ London. 1814, 12mo. 
12. ‘ A brief Memoir of the Life of William 
Penn/ London, 1817,12mo. 18. ‘ The Tra¬ 
veller in America/ London, 1817, 8vo. 
14. ‘A CatechiBm of Botany/ London 
[1817 P], 8vo. 

[Biographical Catalogue of Friends and others 
whose portraits are in the London Friends’ In¬ 
stitute, 1888; Annual Monitor, 1833, p. 46; 
Cent. Mag. 1832, ii. 660; Smith’s Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books; Ipswich Journal, 16 Sept, 
1832; Garnett’s Edward Gibbon Wakefleld, 
1888; Robinson's Hist, of Tottenham, 1840, ii. 
281; FritzeTs Thesaurus Lit. Botan. 1872, p. 
387; Jackson’s Guide to the Literature of 
Botany, 1881, p. 38; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
19170 f. 226,19174 f. 370.] E. I. C. 

WAKEFIELD, WILLIAM BAY- 
WARD (1803-1848), colonist, bom in 1808, 
was the fourth son of Edward Wakefield 
[q. v.], and younger brother of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield Tq. v.] For assisting his 
brother in the abduction of Ellen Turner 
in 1826 he was sentenced, to three years’ 
imprisonment in Lancaster Castle. On his 
release he entered the Portuguese army, 
afterwards transferring his services to Spain. 
He acquired the reputation of an able officer 
and attained the rank of colonel in the 
Spanish service, commanding the 1st regi¬ 
ment of lancers in the British auxiliary 
force of Spain. He was rewarded by being 
created a knight of the Portuguese order of 
the Tower and Sword, and of the Spanish 
order of San Fernando, In 1839 he sailed 
in the Tory to New Zealand as agent 
for the New Zealand Land Company. On 
24 Sept, they anchored in Port Nicholson, 
near Wellington, on the southern shore of 
the northern island. Wakefield was ham¬ 
pered in his operations hy the fact that the 
NewZealnndLand Company had been unable 
to obtain recognition from the English go¬ 
vernment, who, when driven to action by 
the expedition, preferred to despatch Captain 
Hobson as their delegate under the authority 
of the governor of New South Wales. 
Hobson reached the Bay of Islands in the 
north of the northern island on 29 Jam 
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1840, and on 0 Feb. concluded the treaty of 
Waitangi, by which the sovereignty was 
ceded to England by treaty. While these 
transactions were going on in the north the 
settlers at Port Nicholson, finding them¬ 
selves without legal government, formed 
themselves into an association to maintain 
order. The association, although necessary, 
was denounced as illegal by Hobson in a pro¬ 
clamation dated 28 May 1840. In the mean¬ 
while Wakefield had been busily employed 
in making land purchases from the natives. 
He feared anticipation by Australian specula¬ 
tors, and his ardour earned him the cognomen 
of ‘ Wideawake' from the Maoris. Acting 
on the express directions of the company, he 
avoided buying the land for a merely nominal 
consideration, and in making purchases of 
extensive tracts reserved an eleventh of the 
whole for native use. Pursuing his acquisi¬ 
tions steadily, lie found himself inpossesaion of 
twenty million acres on behalf of the company. 
According to the system of Maori land tenure, 
however, territory could he alienated neither 
by the agreement of individuals nor even by 
the collective assent of the majority of the 
tribe. Any transfer of territory required the 
express sanction of every member of the tribe, 
including those in exile or captivity. Wake¬ 
field was ignorant of this condition, which, 
according to native custom, rendered Ills title 
completely invalid. Moreover, on 14 Jan. 1841 
Sir George Gipps [q. v.], chiefly to anticipate 
the greed of Australian land-sharks, issued a 
proclamation annulling by anticipation all 
subsequent purchases of land. This was fol¬ 
lowed on 4 Aug. by an act of the New South 
Wales legislature, annulling all titles to land 
in New Zealand which were not confirmed by 
government. The award of the government 
commissioner on the company's purchases 
was not given till some years later, when he 
cut down their holding of twenty million 
acres to 283,000. Soon after their arrival 
Wakefield and the other colonists formed the 
town of Britannia, a name changed on 28 
Nov. 1840 to Wellmgt on at the request of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in memory of 
the Duke of Wellington’s services on behalf 
of South Australia. On 4 Aug. 1842 the s et- 
tlement was formed into a borough. Wake¬ 
field continued to reside in Wellington for the 
rest of his life as agent of the New Zealand 
Land Company, employing his influence to 
reconcile the differences between the settlers 
and government. He died on 19 Sept. 1848. 
In 1826 he made a runaway match with 
Emily Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Shelley Sidney, bart., of Penshurst Place, 
and sister of Philip Sidney, first baron de 
l’Isle and Dudley. By her he hod an only 


daughter, Emily Charlotte, married on 24 
Sept. 1840 to Sir Edward William Stafford, 
afterwards prime minister of New Zealand 
for many times between 1856 and 1873. 

His elder brother, Ap.thttb Wakefield 
(1799-1843), colonist, born on 19 Nov. 1799, 
entered the navy in 1810. He served at 
Batavia, BladenBburg, where he captured a 
standard, and Algiers, rose to ths rank of 
captain, and proceeded to New Zealand 
soon after his brother William as an agent 
of the New Zealand Land Company. On 
2 Oct. 1841 he took the chief part, os agent 
of the company, in founding the settlement 
at Nelson. On 17 June 1843, while survey¬ 
ing the neighbourhood, the settlers came 
into collision with the natives at Wairau, 
and a number were killed in the conflict, 
among whom was Wakefield. The unhappy 
incident is well known in New Zealand 
history as the Wairau massacre. Wakefield 
was not married. He was succeeded as the 
New Zealand Land Company's resident agent 
at Nelson by (Sir) William Fox (see StjppL.) 

His younger brother, Felix Wakefield 
(1807-1876), engineer, was born in 1807 and 
was educated as an engineer. In early life he 
was superintendent of the public works in 
Tasmania. .Returning to England in 1847, he 
joined his brother Edward Gibbon’s colonis¬ 
ing schemes, and assisted in the establish¬ 
ment of the Canterbury settlement, emigrat- 
inglhither in 1861. He afterwards imported 
to Nelson several new species of animals, 
including red-deer and pheasants. He also 
greatly promoted horticulture in Canterbury 
and the neighbourhood. In 1854 he returned 
to England and was made principal superin¬ 
tendent of the army workscorps at the seat of 
war in the Crimea, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He was employed in making the rail¬ 
way from Balaclava to Sebastopol. After 
peace was declared he visited Russia, Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt, returning to New Zealand 
in 1868. He died at Sumner on 28 Dec. 1876. 
He was married to MarieFelieie ElizaBuilly, 
by whom he had six sons and three daughters. 

[Foster's Royal Lineage of Ancient and Noble 
Families, zi. 840-6; Sherwin and Wallace’s 
Early History of New Zealand (Brett’s Hist. 
Series), 1890; Menneli’s Diet, of Australasian 
Biogr,; Garnett’s Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
1898 ; E, J. Wakefield's Adventures in New 
Zealand,1846; Reeves’e Long White Cloud,1898; 
Rees's Life of Sir George Grey, 1892, vol. i. 
passim; Rusden’s Hist, of New Zealand, 1883, 
vol. i. passim; Gisborne’s New Zealand Rulers 
and Statesmen, 1897, pp. 18-24.] E. I. O. 

WAKEMAN, Sib GEORGE (Ji. 1668- 
1686), ‘doctor of physic’ and physician in 
ordinary to Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
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was the son of Edward Wakeman (1592- 
1659) of the Inner Temple, by Mary {d. 
1676), daughter of Richard Cotton of War Is¬ 
lington, Sussex. The father was the grand¬ 
son of Richard Wakeman (d. 1597) 01 Beck- 
ford, Gloucestershire, nephew of John Wake¬ 
man [q. v.], last abbot of Tewkesbury and 
first bishop of Gloucester (cf. Dyde, Mist, of 
Tewkesbury, 1803, p. 116). John Wakeman, 
the eldest son of Richard Wakeman, of Beck- 
ford, succeeded him in the estate there ; he 
was admitted a student of the Inner Temple 
in February 1671, and is said to hare prac¬ 
tised as a chamber counsel at Beckford, 
where he died in 1626 {Students Admitted to 
the Inner Temple, 1571-1685, p. 6 ). John 
Wakeman and Joseph Earth in 1606 seem 
to hare purchased of Francis Bacon his in¬ 
terest inhis house at Twickenham Park, hut 
they soon alienated the property. (Lysons’s 
Environs qf London, yol. in. p. 666 .) 

George Wakeman, who was a zealous Ro¬ 
man oatholic, studied at St. Omar (1647) and 
Pavia, and probably in Paris, where he pos¬ 
sibly graduated in medicine. Like his elder 
brother Richard (d. 1662), who raised a troop 
of horse for the king, he was a staunch 
royalist, and upon his return to England he 
became involved in a plot against the Pro¬ 
tector, and was imprisoned until the eve of 
the Restoration. On 13 Feb. 1661, as Wake¬ 
man of Beckford, he was created a baronet 
by Charles II, though it seems that the 
patent was never sealed (Worrosr, Baronet¬ 
age, 1741, iv. 277). The first trace of Sir 
George's professional activity is in August 
1668, when he appears to have been attending 
Sir Joseph WilhamBon (see Cal State Papers, 
Dom. 1668, p. 524). He seems to have owed 
his appointment some two years later as phy¬ 
sician in ordinary to Queen Catherine of Bra- 
ganza mainly to the fact that he enjoyed the 
best repute of any Roman catholic physician 
in England. In their perjured ‘ Narrative ’ 
of the ‘ popish plot’ Titus Oates and Israel 
Tonge declared that Wakeman had been 
offered 10,0002. to poison Charles II's ‘posset.’ 
It was pointed out that he could easilyeffect 
this through the agency of the queen, Wake¬ 
man. however, obstinately refused the task, 
and neld out until 16,0002. was offered him, 
Thetemptation then, according to the 'Narra¬ 
tive,'proved too strong; he attended the 
jesuit consult on 80 Aug, 1678, received a 
large sum of money on account, and, the fur¬ 
ther reward of a post as physician-general 
in the army having been promised him, he 
definitely engaged to take off the king by 
poison. Wakeman was a man of very high 
reputation, and from the first the charge 
against him was repugnant to men of sense 


like John Evelyn, who wrote that he was 
1 well acquainted ’ with the physician and took 
‘ him to be a worthy gentleman abhorring 
such a fact ’ {Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 35 ] V 
The government, too, were reluctant to allow 
any steps to be taken against him. But after 
their successes in the trials of the early part 
of 1679 the whig leaders were eager to fly 
at higher game, and in aiming at Wakeman 
their object was to strike the queen. The 
government was constrained to yield to the 
pressure. Both parties felt that the trial 
would be a test one, and it proved most im¬ 
portant in determining the future of the agi¬ 
tation of which the ‘ plot' was the instrument. 

Wakeman was indicted for high treason 
at the Old Bailey on 18 July 1679, the ease 
being tried by Lord-chief-justice Scrogge. 
With him were arraigned three Benedictine 
monks, William Marshal, William Rumley, 
and James Corker. The chief witnesses for 
the prosecution were Bedloe and Oates. 
The latter swore he had seen the paper ap¬ 
pointing Wakeman to he physician-general 
and also hisiBceiptfoT 6,0002. (on account of 
the 16,0002.),though it was elicited from Oates 
in the course of tlie proceedings that he waa 
incapable at the time alluded to of identify¬ 
ing either Wakeman’s person or his hand¬ 
writing. Wakeman objected that Oates’s 
accusation was based entirely upon hearsay, 
and brought evidence to prove that incrimi¬ 
nating documents produced in the case were 
forgeries. He pointed out the absurdity that 
a man in his position would take into his 
confidence a creature like Bedloe, who swore 
that Wakeman had been on intimate terms 
with him, Yery similar testimony was ad¬ 
duced by Oates and Bedloe against the three 
Benedictine priests, who were alleged by the 
witnesses to be deeply implicated in the 
plot for killing the king. To all the charges 
the monks gave a point-blank denial. (Bub- 
net’s History of my Own Time, 1876 ed.,pp. 
310-811.) ScToggs animadverted severely 
upon the character of the evidence, and the 
jury, after asking if they might find the 
prisoners guilty of misprision of treason, and 
being told they could not, found all the 
prisoners * not guilty,’ The result caused a 
good deal of surprise. Luttrell made this 
note on the judge’s conduct of the trial. 

' And it is worth takeing notice off and com- 
pareing the tryalls of Mr, Ooleman and this 
about sir George Wakeman together, and 
ou will find the lord eheif justice Serogs to 
e infinitely chang’d from what he was in 
Colemans tryall, aveu in the same things.’ 
(Naboishus LuttbeIiI,, A Brief Historical 
Relation of State Affairs, i. 18.) The 
effect of the acquittal was- considerable 
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in dealing a direct blow at the plot and the 
credibility- of its sponsors, and at the same 
time in freeing the queen from an odious 
suspicion. On the day following the trial the 
Portuguese ambassador called and thanked 
Scroggs. Pit's days later Wakeman enter¬ 
tained several of his friends at supper. The 
next day ‘ he went to Windsor to see her 
Majesty, and (they say) kissed the king's 
hand, hut is now gone beyond sea to avoid 
being brought again into trouble’ (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep, App. i. 477). The 
verdict was supported in a pamphlet of 
'Some Observations on the late Trials by 
Tom Tioklefootbut this was answered in 
a similar production, entitled 'The Tickler 
Tickled,’ and there is little doubt that the 
verdict was unpopular. It was openly said 
that Scroggs had been bribed, while Bedloe 
and Oates complained bitterly of the treat¬ 
ment they had received in the summing-up. 
Scroggs was ridiculed in ‘ A Letter from 
Paris from Sir George Wakeman to his 
Friend Sir W. S.’ (1681; and Marl. Miso. 
1810, vol. vi.) The jury waa termed an ‘ un¬ 
godly’ one, and the people, says Luttrell, 

■ murmur very much.’ It is noteworthy that 
in the course of evidence given at subsequent 
trials Oates entirely ignored the verdiot, and 
continued to speak of the bribe offered to 
and accepted by the queen’s physician. 
Wakeman was back in London before 1686, 
when he was seen by Evelyn at Lady Take’s; 
and he had the satisfaction of giving evi¬ 
dence against Titus Oates on 8 May 1685, on 
the occasion of his first trial for perjury. 
Nothing is known of his further career. 

A William Wakeman, who was most pro¬ 
bably a connection of the physician's family, 
was an active shipping and intelligence agent 
of the government at Barnstaple during 
Charles H’s reign (Chi. State Papers, Dom, 
passim). 

[The Tryala of Sir George Wakeman, W. 
Marshall, w. Rumley. . .for High Treason, 
1678, fob j Burnet’s Own Times, 1828, ii. 221; 
Howell’s State Trials, vii. 691-687; Willis 
Bund's Selections from Stats Trials, ii. 816-818; 
Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation, i. 17, 29, 60, 74, 
842; Bach aid's Hist, of England, 1718, iii. 469, 
661, 738; Burke's Landed Gentry, 1847, ii. 
1484; Lingard’sHist.ofEngland, 1849,ix. 441- 
442 j Ranke's Hist, of England, iv. 88 ; Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 821; Bramston’s Autobiography (Canid, 
Soc.), p. 181 ; Twelve Bad Men, ed. Seccombe, pp. 
168-70 ; Strickland's Queens of England, v. 638, 
656; Irving’s Life of Judge Jeffreys, 1898; 
Brit. Mus. Oat,] T. 8. 

WAKEMAN alias Wiohe, JOHN (d. 
1649), first bishop of Gloucester, was, accord¬ 
ing to apedigreeinthe British Museum. {Sari.' 


MS. 8186), the second son of William Wake¬ 
man of Drayton, Worcestershire. Anthony 
Wood, in whose first edition he is con¬ 
founded with Eobert Wakeman, fellow of 
All Souls’in 1616, says that he was '& Wor¬ 
cestershire man born, 1 without citing any 
authority. It is certain that he became a 
Benedictine, and it is possibly from this 
datum that Anthony Wood infers that he 
was educated at Gloucester Hall, the Bene¬ 
dictine foundation at Oxford. If the iden¬ 
tification made in the entry, 'abbot of 
Tewkesbury,’ be correct, he supplicated in 
the name of John Wyche, Benedictine, for 
the degree of B.D. on 8 Feb. 1611 (Boabb, 
Reg. Univ. Oxon. i. 174), and this is con¬ 
firmed by Wood’s guarded statement, based 
upon a manuscript in the College of Arms, 
that when consecrated bishop he was of that 
degree. It is not improbable that he is the 
John Wiohe of the Benedictine house of 
Evesham, who on 22 Deo. 1618 was a peti¬ 
tioner for a congi d'ilire on the death of Tho¬ 
mas Newbold, abbot of Evesham (letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, i. 4614). On this 
occasion Clement Lichfield, alias Wych, 
prior of Evesham, became abbot, being 
elected on 28 Dec. 1613 (Dtjgdale, Monast. 
ii. 8). The name not only suggests relation¬ 
ship, probably on the maternal side, but 
strengthens the presumption of a Worcester¬ 
shire origin. Nothing farther is known of 
Wiche for an interval of thirty-two years. 
On 19 March 1634 a congi d’elire issued for 
the election of an abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery of Tewkesbury in the room of 
Henry Beelay, deceased (Letters andPapers, 
vii, 419). On 27 April 1584 the royalassent 
was given to the election of John Wiohe, 
late prior, as abbot (ib. 761). The tempo¬ 
ralities were restored on 10 June (ib. 922). 
Wiche had secured his own appointment by 
obtaining the interest of Sir William King¬ 
ston [q. v.] and of Cromwell, and by then 
persuading his brethren to refer the election 
to the king's pleasure. At the end of July 
1536 both Cromwell and the king were 
staying at the monastery, aud in October 
Wiche sent Cromwell a gelding and 51. to 
buy him a saddle, conveying a hint of future 
gratifications. He himself supplied infor¬ 
mation to the government of the disaffection 
of one of his priors (ib. xiv. i. 942), and it is 
not surprising that on 9 Jan. 1589 he sur¬ 
rendered his monastery, receiving an annuity 
of four hundred marks, or 266/, 18a, id, (Due- 
d ale, Monast. ii. 57). He then seems to have 
taken the name Wakeman, by whioh he was 
afterwards known. Upon his nomination to 
the newly erected see of Gloucester in Sep¬ 
tember 1541 this pension was vacated. The 
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date of the letters patent for the erection of 
the bishopric is 3 Sept, 1541. Wakeman was 
consecrated by Cranmer, Bonner, and Thirlby 
at Croydon on 20 or 26 Sept. 1541. In 154/ 
he attended the funeral of Henry VIII 
(Stetpb, Feel . Mem. u. ii. 201), and on 
19 Eeb. of the same year assisted at the con¬ 
secration of Arthur Bulkeley as bishop of 
Bangor (Stbype, Cranmer, p. 130). Wake- 
man must have had some pretensions to 
scholarship and theology. It is true that it 
was in his capacity of abbot of Tewkesbury 
that he signed the articles drawn up by con¬ 
vocation in 1636; but in 1642, when Cranmer 
was projecting a revision of the translation 
of the New Testament, he assigned the Re¬ 
velation to Wakeman, with Dr. John Cham¬ 
bers, bishop of Peterborough, as his colleague. 
Wakeman died early in December 1549, the 
spiritualities being taken into the hands of 
the archbishop on the sixth of that month. 
His place of burial is uncertain. While abbot 
of Tewkesbury, Wakeman constructed a 
splendid tomb for himself on the north-east 
side of the high altar, which is still to be 
seen. He does not appear to be entitled to 
any further epitaph than that of an intrigu¬ 
ing and servile ecclesiastic. 

In Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy' (2nd 
edit. 1897) two coats-of-arms are assigned 
him, the first on the authority of n British 
Museum manuscript (Add.it. MS. 12443), 
being party per fess indented sable and argent- 
three doves rising countercharged. This was 
presumably the coat granted to the bishop, for 
a reference to the College of Arms shows 
that the second coat, Vert a saltier, wavy 
ermine, was granted in 1680 to his nephew 
Richard, great-grandfather of Sir George 
Wakeman [q. v.j 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. Hen. VIII; Wood’s 
Athena? Oxon. ii. 756; Hearne’s Robert of 
G-lonceeter’s Chronicle, pp. xx-xii; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, i. 438; Bennett's Hist, of Tewkesbury, 
1830; Burnet’s Hist, of the Reformation; 
Lansd. MS. 080, f. 73; Harl. MS. 0186.] 

I. S, L. 

WAKERING, JOHN (d. 1425), bishop 
of Norwich, derived his name from Wake¬ 
ring, a village in Essex. On 21 Feb. 1389 
he was instituted to St. Benet Sherehog in 
the city of London, which he resigned early 
in 1396 (Newcourt, Repertorium Eccle- 
siasticum, i, 304). In 1395 he was already a 
master or clerk in chancery, acting as re¬ 
ceiver of petitions to parliament (Rot. Pari. 
iii. 3875,348 a, 416 a, 465 a, 486 a, &o.) On 
16 Oct, 1399 he was appointed chancellor of 
the county palatine of Lancaster and keeper 
of its great seal (Wtleb, Henry IT, iii. 301), 
He did not hold this continuously, for on 


20 May 1400 the chancellor of the duchy 
was William Burgayne; but on 28 Jan. 1401 
Wakering was again chancellor, and again 
on 8 Sept. 1402 and 20 Feb. 1408 (Wylie 
iii. 301 n.) ' 

On 2 March 1405 Wakering became mas¬ 
ter of the domus conversorum, and keeper of 
the chancery rolls, offices he held for more 
than ten years (Newcourt, i. 340; Wylie, 
iii. 301, from Issue Roll, 7 Hen. IV). On 
26 May 1408 he is called clerk of the chan¬ 
cery rolls and of the domus conversorum 
(Wylie, iii. 301 n.) He also held the pre¬ 
bend of Thame till 1416 (Le Neve, Fasti, iii, 
221). On 10 March 1409 Wakering was 
appointed archdeacon of Canterbury (Wylie, 
iii. 301 ; of., however, Le Neve, Fasti). He 
became canon of Wells on 30 July 1409 
(Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 417). 

Wakering was probably the John who, 
with the bishops of Durliam and London, 
treated in 1407 for the renewal of the Scot¬ 
tish truce (Wylie, ii. 390). From 19 to 
31 Jan. 1410 he was keeper of the great seed, 
and while Sir Thomas Beaufort was absent 
from London from 7 May to 18 June 1411 
Wakering acted aB deputy-chancellor (i&.iii, 
301, iv. 24; Fcedera, viii. 694). 

On 3 June 1416 Wakering resigned the 
mastership of the rolls on becoming keeper 
of the privy seal (Kal. andlnv.Exch. ii, ISO, 
132). On 24 Nov. he was elected bishop of 
Norwich (Gapghave, Chron. Engl. p. 311), 
and the same day the royal assent to the 
election was given. Ho was consecrated at 
St. Paul's on 31 May 1416 (Stubbs, Reg. 
Sacr. Angl. p. 64; Godwin, Be Prmul. 
Angl. pp. 438, 439). On 27 May he received 
restitution of his temporalities (ib. ; Fcedera, 
ix. 364). 

On 20 July 1416 Wakering was nominated 
joint ambassador to the council of Constance 
(ib. ix, 370). Monstrelet says that, at the 
instance of Sigismund, Wakering was in 
1416 (of. Creighton, i. 868) sent as English 
ambassador to the king of France, and went 
first to Calais (probably in August) and 
thence to Beauvais, where he treated, but 
nothing was accomplished (MoN8TRBLBT,iii. 
147, ed. Socidtd de l’Histoire de France). 

Wakering had left England for Constance 
by 16 Dec. 1416 ( Fcedera , ix. 264, 371,420), 
and was no doubt present in January 1417 
at the curious demonstration by the English 
bishops which accompanied the return of 
Sigismund to Constance as the close ally of 
England (Von eer Hardt, iv. 1088,1089, 
1091). Wakering appears to have acted in 
absolute unanimity with Hallam, who sinoe 
20 Oct. 1414 had led the English * nation’ 
and directed its policy in the council. 
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Together they urged that the reformation 
of the church should be immediately dealt 
■with. Sigismund and the German nation 
emphasised the English demand. But the 
cardinals declared that the next work of the 
council should be the papal election, On 
4 Sept. Hallam died. The cardinals chose 
this moment to bring forward on 9 and 
11 Sept, protests urging a papal election (ib. 
i. 921). The English party, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, suddenly changed its front, 
deserted Sigismund, and appointed deputies 
to confer with the cardinals on the manner 
of election (id. hr. 1426). Henry V him¬ 
self seems to have been content with the 
change of policy of September 1417, and to 
have consented to Henry Beaufort [q. v.] 
(afterwards cardinal) visiting Constance to 
strengthen the diplomatic compromise which 
Wakering and his allies had established. 
Wakering was one of the English deputies 
for the conclave (id. iv. 1474) which on 
11 Nov. 1417, St. Martin's day, elected Oddo 
Colonna pope. Lassitude now settled down 
on the council, and some of its leading mem¬ 
bers returned home. Before leaving Con¬ 
stance, Wakering obtained from Martin that 
papal ratification to his appointment which 
had been so long delayed (Anglia Sacra, i. 
417). He was back in England before 
26 March 1418, when he held an ordination 
at Norwich. It was his first appearance in 
his diocese. 

Wakering mercilessly sought out lollards 
throughout his diocese, though in no cose 
was a heretic actually put to death (Foxx, 
Actes and Monuments , bk. vi.) In the nine 
years of Wakering’s episcopate 489 deacons 
and 604 priests were ordained in the diocese, 
most of them, however, by his suffragans, 
for Wakering was chiefly non-resident, being 
first in Constance and, after 1422, much in 
London. Appropriation of church property 
by the religious houses had been stopped by 
statutes of the previous reign, but that this 
had already been rife in the diocese of Nor¬ 
wich is dear from Wakering’s report to the 
exchequer iu 1424, which states that sixty- 
five benefices in his diocese had been de¬ 
spoiled for the benefit of 'poor nuns and 
hospitallers’ alone. He put Wymondham 
under an interdict because the bells were 
not rung in his honour when he visited the 
town (Wylie, iii. SOI). He completed a 
fine cloister ( paved with coloured tiles, lead¬ 
ing from his palace to the cathedral, and 
a chapter-house adjoining (Godwin, He 
Prtssul, Angl. pp. 438, 439). Both are now 
destroyed. He presented nis cathedral with 
many jewels, and was famous for generosity 
(of. Whahton, Anglia Sacra, i. 417). 


Watering, however, was soon s umm oned 
to matters outside his bishopric. On 3 Nov. 
1422 he accompanied the funeral cortege of 
Henry V from Dover to London (Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council, iii. 6). 
On 5 Nov. he was present at a royal council 
on the day before the meeting of parliament 
(id. iii. 6). In the parliament of 9 Nov. 
Wakering was appointed one of the seven¬ 
teen lords who were to undertake ‘the 
maintenance of law and the keeping of the 
peace ’ (ib.) During 1422 and 1423 he was 
frequently a trier of petitions (Pot. Pari. iv. 
170,198 a). On 20 Oct. 1423 he was an 
assistant councillor of the protectorate and 
a member of the king’s council (ib. 1766, p. 
201 a). His routine work as member of 
council kept him busily engaged in London 
(Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, iii. 69,74-7,118,137,143,144,146, 
147,149-62, 165,166). On 3 March 1425 
Wakering offered the king 1 in hie necessi¬ 
ties ’ the Bum of five hundred marks (ib. pp. 
167,168). He died on 9 April 1426 at his 
manor of Thorpe (Lb Nevb, Fasti, ii. 466). 
He was buried in his own cathedral on the 
south side of the steps before the altar of St. 
George. He established in the cathedral a 
perpetual chantry of one monk (Whoktoh, 
Anglia Sacra, i. 417 j Blombfield, Norfolk, 
ii. 376). The long stone seat, with a 
anelled Beat and small figures, now at the 
ack of the choir, opposite the Beauchamp 
chapel, was part of vVakering's monument, 
which was shattered daring the civil war. 
His will, which was dated 20 March 1425, 
was proved on 28 April. 

[Rymsr's Feeders, vols. viii. ix.; H. von der 
Hardt’s Constantiensis Concilii Acta et Deereta, 
ed. 1098, bk. i. iv. v.; Le Neve’s Fasti, vole. r. 
ii.; Newconrt's Bepertorium Eecl. Load. vol. i. ; 
Bolls of Parliament, vols. iii. iv.; Monetrelet, 
ed. Socilte de THistoire de France, vol.iii.,- Pro¬ 
ceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Oouncil, 
vol. in.; Godwin, De Praesnlibus Anglise, pp. 
438, 139; Continuatio B. Cotton, in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 417; Hasted’s Kent, vol. xii.; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk; Wylie's Henry IV, vols. 
ii. iii. iv.; Creighton’s Papacy, vol. i.; Foss’s 
Biographia Jnridica, p. 696; Jessopp’s Diocesan 
Hist, of Norwich; Bamsay's Lancaster and 
York, i. 328; Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, ed. 
Townsend.] 11. T. 

WAKLEY, THOMAS (1796-1862), re¬ 
former, bom at Membury in Devonshire on 
11 July 1796, was the youngest son of Henry 
Wakley (1760-1842) of Membury, He was 
educated at the grammar schools of Chord 
andHoniton, and at Wiveliscombe in Somer¬ 
set. When fifteen years of age he was ap¬ 
prenticed to aTounton apothecary named lit- 
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dedon. He was afterwards transferred to his formation, hitherto too much regarded as 
brother-in-law, Phelps, a surgeon of Beamin- the exclusive. property of members of the 
ster,asapupil,andfromhimpassedtoCoulson London hospitals, and also, with a view 
at Henley-on-Thames. In 1816 he proceeded to exposing the family intrigues that in¬ 
to London to study at the united schools financed the appointments in the metro- 
of St. Thomas's and Guy's, known as the politan hospitals and medical corporations. 
Borough Hospitals. The greater part of his For the first ten years of its existence the 
medical knowledge was gained, however, at ‘ Lancet ’ provoked a succession of fierce en- 
thepriyateschoolofanatomyin Webb Street, counters between the editor and the mem- 
founded by Edward Grainger J[q, v.], who was bers of the privileged classes in medioine. 
assisted by his brother, Richard Dugard In the first number, which appeared on 
Grainger [q. v.] In October 1817 he qualified 6 Oct,, Wakley made a daring departure in 
for membership of the Royal College of Sur- commencing a series of shorthand reports of 
geons, and in the following year went into hospital lectures. These reports were ob- 
private practice in the city, taking up his re- noxious to the lecturers, who feared that such 
sidence in Gerard’s Hall. In 1819, with the publicity might diminish their gains and ex¬ 
assistance of Joseph Goodchild, a governor pose their shortcomings. On 10 Dec. 1824 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, to whose daughter John Abernethy (1704-1831) [q. v.], the 
he was engaged, he purchased a practice at senior surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
tile top of Regent Street. About six months pitnl, applied to the court of chancery for an 
after His marriage, on 27 Aug. 1820, he was injunction to restrain the ‘Lancet’from pub- 
murderously assaulted by several men and his lishing his lectures. The injunction was re¬ 
house burnt to the ground. The authors of fused by Lord Eldon, on the ground that 
these outrages were never traced, but by some official lectures in a publi c place for the public 
it was conjectured that they were members good had no copyright vested in them. On 
of Thistlewood’s gang, an unfounded rumour 10 June 1826, however, a second application 
having gone abroad” that Wakley was the was granted, on the plea that lectures could 
masked man in the disguise of a sailor who notbe published for profit by a pupil who paid 
was present at the execution of Thistlewood only to hear them. The injunction was, how- 
and his companions on 1 May 1820, and who ever, dissolved on 28 Nov., because hospital 
decapitated the dead bodies in accordance lectures were delivered in a publio capacity 
with the sentence. Wakley had furnished and were therefore public property. After 
his house handsomely and insured his belong- this decision the heads of the medical profos- 
ings, but the Hope Eire Assurance Company sion decided to admit the right of the medical 
refused payment, alleging that he had de- public to peruse their lectures, a right which 
stroyed his own house. The matter was the greatest of them, Sir Astley Paston 
brought before the king’s bench on 21 June Cooper [q. v.], had already tacitly allowed by 
1821, when Wakley was awarded the full promising to make no attempt to binder the 
amount of bis claim with costs. He found publication of his lectures, on condition that 
that his practice, however, had totally disap- his name was omitted in the report, 
peared during the nine or ten months of en- On 9 Nov. 1828 Wakley commenced in 
torcedinaotionthatfollowed his wounds, and the ‘Lancet’ a regular series of‘Hospital 
two years later he settled in practice at the Reports,’ containing particulars of notable 
north-east corner of Norfolk Street, Strand, operations in the London hospitals. The 
Although the charge of incendiarism wasim- irritation produced by these reports, and by 
possible, it was several times revived by un- some remarks on nepotism at St. Thomas’s, 
generous opponents in the course of his con- led to the order for his exclusion from the 
troversies, and on 21 June 1826 Wakley hospital on 22 May 1824, an order to which, 
obtained 100/, damages from James Johnson however, he paid no regard. About 1826 he 
(1777-1845) [q. v.] for a. libel in the ‘ Medico- commenced making severe reflections on 
Ohirurgicol Journal,’ in which, with more cases of malpraxis in the hospitals, which 
malicethan wit, he compared him to Lucifer, culminated on 29 March 1828 in a desorip- 
During this period of nis life Wakley made tion of a terribly bungling operation of litho- 
tbe acquaintance of William Gobbett [q. v.], ;omv bv Bransby Blake Cooper, surgeon at 
who also believed himself destined to he a Guy's Hospital, and nephew of Sir Astley 
victim of the Thistlewood gang. Under Paston Cooper, in which it was plainly as- 
Oobhett’s radical influence he became more serted that Bransby Cooper was‘surgeon be- 
keenly alive to the nepotism and jobbery cause he was nephew.’ Cooper sued Wakley 

g revaient among leading surgeons. In 1828 for libel, and obtained a verdict, .but with 
e. founded the ‘ Lancet,’ with the primary damages so small as practically to establish 
object of disseminating recent medical in- "Wakley’s main contention of malpraxis. 
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Wakley's expenses were defrayed by public 
subscription, 

These were not tbe only lawsuits in which 
Wakley was involved as editor of the 
1 Lancet.’ On 26 Feb. 1826 Frederick Tyr¬ 
rell [q. v.] obtained 501. damages in an action 
for libel arising out of the 1 Lancet's ’ review 
of his edition of Cooper's ‘Lectures,’ and 
somewhat later Roderick Macleod [q. v.] 
obtained 61. damages for reflections in the 
‘Lancet’ on his conduct as editor of the 
> London Medical and Physical Journal.' 

In 1830 the ‘ Lancet/ which was at first 
published from Bolt Court by Gilbert Linney 
Hutchinson, was removed to offices in Essex 
Street, Strand, Wakley acting in reality as 
his own publisher. Six years later John 
Churchill undertook the responsibility from 
his own place of business in Prince’s Street, 
Leicester Square. In 1847 Wakley again 
became his own publisher, and removed the 
1 Lancet ’ to its present offices at 428 Strand. 

While Wakley was attacking hospital 
administration he was also carrying on a 
campaign against the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons. The contest arose out of the hospital 
controversy. In March 1824 the court of 
examiners issued a by-law making it com¬ 
pulsory for medical students to attend the 
lectures of the hospital surgeons, unless they 
obtained certificates from the professors of 
anatomy and surgery in the university of 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen. 
Wakley, who remembered his own studies 
under Edward and Richard Grainger, cen¬ 
sured the regulation because it excluded 
many of the best anatomists from teaching 
to the evident disadvantage of the students. 
On inquiry he found that the court of exami¬ 
ners, which was self-elected, was entirely re¬ 
cruited from the hospital surgeons. Seeing 
the hopelessness of redress from such a body, 
he shifted his ground and boldly assailed the 
constitution of the college. The college had 
been reconstituted by royal charter in March 
1800 on an oligarchic basiB, after an attempt 
to procure a similar constitution by act of 
parliament had been defeated in the House 
of Lords by a general petition of the ordi¬ 
nary members presented by Lord Tkurlow. 
At the present crisis Wakley advised that the 
whole body of surgeons should again petition 
parliament, requesting it to abrogate the ex¬ 
isting charter and grout a new one, in which 
it should be a fundamental principle that any 
official vested with power to make by-laws 
should be appointed bv the suffrage of all 
the members of the college. Supported by 
JamasWardrop [q.v.], surgeon to George IV, 
Wakley commenced an agitation against the 
governing body of the college, which received 


large support, especially from country sup- 
geons. vigorous protests against various 
abuses from correspondents m all parts of 
England appeared m the ‘ Lancet,’ and on 
18 Feb. 1826 the first public meeting of mem¬ 
bers of tbe college was convened by Wakley 
at the Freemasons' Tavern. The meeting 
were about to draw up a remonstrance to the 
council of the college, when Wakley, telling 
them that they ‘ might as well remonstrate 
with the devil as with this constitutionally 
rotten concern,’ prevailed on them in an im¬ 
passioned speech to petition parliament at 
once to abrogate the charter. The petition 
was presented in parliament hy Henry War- 
burton [q. v.] on 20 June 1827, and the House 
of Commons ordered a return to be made of 
public money lent or granted to the college. 
The victory, however, proved barren, the in¬ 
fluence of the council being too strong with 
government to prevent further steps being 
taken. Wakley’s own relations with the 
governing body did not improve, and early 
in 1831, while protesting against a slight put 
upon naval surgeons by an order of the ad¬ 
miralty, he was ejected from the college 
theatre by a detachment of Bow Street offi¬ 
cers, acting on the orders of the council. In 
1848 a partial reform in the constitution of 
the college was effected by the abolition of 
the self-meeting council and the creation of 
fellows with nolimit of number, to whom the 
electoral privileges were confided. Wakley, 
however, denounced this compromise os 
creating an invidious distinction within the 
ranks of the profession, and his view is 
largely justified by the state of feeling at the 
present day. 

Finding himself thwarted in his efforts by 
the coldness of politicians, he resolved 
himself to enter parliament. He removed 
from Norfolk Street about 1826 to Thistle 
Grove (now Drayton Gardens), South Hem 
sington, and in 1828 to 86 Bedford Square. 
He first made himself known in Finsbury by 
supporting tbe reduction of the local rateB. 
In 1832 and 1834 he unsuccessfully contested 
the borough, but on 10 Jan. 1836 he was re¬ 
turned. He made a great impression in the 
House of Commons by a speech delivered on 
25 June 183S on behalf of six Dorset labourers 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation 
under the law of conspiracy for combining to 
resist the reduction of their wages. The effect 
produced by his speech eventually led to 
their pardon. He soon gained the respect of 
the house as an authority on medical matters, 
and was able by his forcible eloquence to 
command attention also on general topics. 
In 1883 he successfully introduced the medi¬ 
cal witnesses hill, providing for the proper 1 
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remuneration of medical men called to assist 
at post-mortem examinations. In 1840 he 
succeeded in preventing the post of public 
vaccinators being confined to poor-law 
medical officers alone by obtaining a modifi¬ 
cation of the wording of Sir James Graham’s 
vaccination bill. In 1841 he strongly sup¬ 
ported the extramural burial bill [see Wai- 
xeb, Geohgb Axfeed], In 1846 he brought 
in a bill to establish a uniform system of re¬ 
treat Brit ain^and Ireland. Though the bill did 
not pass, it led to the thorough sifting of the 
question before a select committee, whose 
deliberations resulted in the Medical Act of 


1858, in which Wakley’s registration clauses 
were adopted almost entire. Wakley did not, 
however, entirely approve of that act, hold¬ 
ing that there should be more direct repre¬ 
sentation of the body of the profession in 
the medical council instituted by the act. 
Among other important parliamentary work, 
he obtained the material reduction of the 
newspaper stamp duties in 18S6. He was 
on ardent reformer with strong sympathies 
with the chartists, an advocate for the repeal 
of the Irish union, a strenuous opponent of 
the corn laws, and an enemy to lawyers. 
He retired from parliament in 1862, finding 
that the pressure of work left him no leisure 
for his duties. On the foundation of ‘Punch’ 
in 1841 Wakley’s parliamentary action be¬ 
came a favourite theme of satire, and he was 
constantly represented in the pages of the 
newjournal. His assertion in speaking against 
the copyright act in 1842 that he could 
write ‘respectable’poetry by the mile was 
singled out for special ridicule, and received a 
genial reproof from Tom Hood in his ‘ Whim¬ 
sicalities ’ (London, 1844). 

In 1851 he commenced in the ‘Lancet’ a 
moat useful movement by issuing the results 
of analyses of food-stuffs in general con¬ 
sumption by the nation. The inquiry, con¬ 
ducted under the title * The “ Lancet ” Ana¬ 
lytical Sanitary Commission,’ was an uncom¬ 
promising attack on the prevalent adultera¬ 
tion and sophistication of food. The investi¬ 
gation, commencing in London, was carried 
in 1867 into several of the great provincial 
towns. It immediately caused considerable 
diminution in adulteration, and in 1855 a 
parliamentary committee was appointed to 
consider the subject. The result of the inquiry 
was the adulteration act of 1860, known as 
Scholefield’s Act [see Soholeiteid, Wie- 
iiasi], which rendered penal adulterations 
which affected the health of consumers. 
Wakley was only moderately satisfied with 
the act, which did not deal with the fraudu¬ 
lent aspect of adulteration, and which left 


the appointment of analysts to the option of 
the local authorities. The former defect was 
amended in the Sale of Foods and Drum 
Acts of 1875 and 1879. 8 

Wakley is perhaps better known to 
memory as coroner for West Middlesex than 
as radical politician or medical reformer. 
He held the opinion that the duties of coro¬ 
ner required a medical rather than legal 
education. He supported his views in the 
‘ Lancet ’ by numerous examples drawn from 
contemporary inquests, and on 24 Aug. 1880 
presented himselt to a meeting of freeholders 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, as 
the first medical candidate for the post of 
coroner of East Middlesex. He was nar¬ 
rowly defeated at the poll, but on 26 Feb. 
1889 he was elected coroner for West Middle¬ 
sex. His efforts to raise the status of coroner’s 
j nries and establish a decorous mode of proce¬ 
dure at inquests aroused considerable dislike, 
and he was accused of holding too frequent in¬ 
quests, especial objection being taken to his 
holding inquests on those who died in prisons, 
asylums, and almshouses. On 10 Oct. 1839 
the Middlesex magistrates refused to pass the 
coroner's accounts, but a committee from 
tbeir body, appointed to investigate the 
charges, completely justified Wakley’s pro¬ 
cedure. His position was finally established 
on 27 July 1840 by the favourable report of 
a parliamentary committee appointed to in¬ 
quire into these and subsequent points of 
dispute. The numerous instances of practical 
sagacity and of professional skill which 
Wakley gave in conducting inquests gra¬ 
dually won popular opinion completely to his 
side. His humanity gained enthusiastic praise 
from Dickens, who was summoned to serve 
on a jury in 1841. The most conspicuous 
example of his power was in 1840 in the 
case of Frederick John White. In the face 
of the testimony of army medioal officers, 
the jury, instructed by independent medical 
witnesses, returned a verdict that the de¬ 
ceased, a private soldier, died from the effects 
of a flogging to which he had been sentenced. 
Their verdict produced such an impression 
that this method of military punishment 
fell almost at once into comparative disuse, 
and was almost unknown when formally 
abolished by the Army Act of 1881. 

Wakley acquired some fame as an exposer 
of charlatans. It was chiefly through his ac¬ 
tion that John St. John Long [q. v.] was 
brought to justice in 1830. In the same 
year, on 4 Feb.., he discredited Ohabert, 
the ‘ Fire King,’ in the Argyll Booms, and 
on 16 Aug. 1888 he conclusively showed 
at a stance held at his house in Bedford 
Square that John Elliotson [q.v,], the Benior 
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physician of University College Hospital, a 
believer in mesmerism, had been duped in his 
experiments by two hysterical girls. His 
remonstrances concerning the unfair treat¬ 
ment of medical referees by assurance com¬ 
panies led to the establishment in 1851 of 
the New Equitable Life Assurance Company, 
and to a great improvement in the conduct 
of assurance agencies in general. At the 
time of his death he projected an inquiry 
into the working of the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1834, which he thoroughly 
detested. The inquiry, however, did not 
take place until three years later. 

Wakley died at Madeira on 16 May 1862, 
and was buried on 14 June at Kensal Green 
cemetery. On 6 Feb. 1820 he married the 
youngest daughter of Joseph Goodcliild, a 
merchant of Tooley Street, London. She 
died in 1857, leaving three sons. The eldest 
son, Thomas Henry Wakley, senior pro¬ 
prietor of the‘Lancet,’ born 20 March 1821, 
died 6 April 1907. The youngest, James 
Goodchild, succeeded his father as editor of 
the ‘Lancet.' On his death in 1886 his 
brother Thomas Henry and his son Thomas 
became co-editors. 

The interests of Wokley’s life were various, 
but the motives governing his action were 
always the same. He hated injustice, espe¬ 
cially when he found it in alliance with 
power. Athletic in bodily habit, he possessed 
a mind no less fitted for successful strife. 
Thdugh he aroused strenuous opposition and 
bitter ill will among his contemporaries, 
time has proved his contentions in every 
instance of importance to be just. Some of 
the abuses he denounced are still in exis¬ 
tence, but their hormfulness is ackno wled ged; 
the greater number have been swept away, 
chiefly through his vigorous action. He was 
not accustomed to handle an opponent 
gently, and many passages in his earlier dia¬ 
tribes are almost scurrilous. But no feeling 
of personal malice entered into his contro¬ 
versies ; he spoke or wrote solely with a view 
to portraying clearly injustice or wrong¬ 
doing, and never with the purpose of paining 
or humiliating an enemy. Many who op¬ 
posed him on particular questions became 
afterwards friends and supporters. A bust 
of Wakley by John Bell stands in the hall 
of the ‘ Lancet ’ office. A portrait, painted 
by K. Meadows, has been engraved by 
W. H. Egleton. 

[Spriggs's Life of Wakley, 1897 (with por¬ 
traits) ; Report of the Trial of Cooper v. Wak¬ 
ley, 1829; Francis's Orators of the Age, 1847, 
pp. 801-21; Lancet, 1862, i. 609; Gent Mag. 
1862, ii. 364; Corrected Beport of the Speeches 
delivered by Mr. Lawrence at Two Meetings of 
von. xx. 
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Members of the fioyal College of Surgeons, 
1826; Day'B Brief Sketch of the Hounslow In¬ 
quest, 1849; Gardiner's Facts relative to the 
late Fire and Attempt to murder Mr. Wakley, 
1820; Wallas's Life of Francis Place, 18B8.] 

E. I. C. 

WALBRAN, JOHN RICHARD (1817- 
1869), Yorkshire antiquary, son of John and 
Elisabeth Walbran, was bom at Ri pon, York- 
sbire, on 24 Dec. 1817, and educated at 
Whixley in the same county. After leaving 
school he became assistant to his father, an 
iron merchant, and afterwards engaged in 
commerce on his own account as a wine 
merchant. From his early years lie had a 
marked taste for historical and antiquarian 
studies, and all the time that he could spare 
from his avocation was occupied with archeo¬ 
logical investigations, especially with respect 
to the ecclesiastical and feudal history of his 
native county. His study of the records of 
Fountains Abbey led him to make a spe¬ 
ciality of the history of the whole Cistercian 
order. A paper by him 1 On the Necessity 
of clearing out the Conventual Church of 
Fountains,’ written in 1646, originated the 
excavations at Fountains Abbey, which 
were carried out under his personal direc¬ 
tion. The first edition of his ‘Guide to 
Ripon’ was printed in 1844, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by nine other editions in his life¬ 
time. His chief work, 4 The Memorials of 
the Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains’ (Surtees 
Soc, 1864-78, 2 vols.), waB left unfinished. 
Another uncompleted work was his ‘ History 
of Gainford, Durham,’ 1851. He also made 
some progress with a ‘ History of the Wapen¬ 
take of Claro and the Liberty of Ripon/ 
and a ‘ History of the Parish of Halifax.* 
Although he had great literary ability, he 
had a singular dislike to the mechanical port 
of authorship—that connected with printing 
—and had it not been for the encouragement 
and technical assistance of his friend Wil¬ 
liam Harrison, printer, of Ripon, few of hia 
writings would have beenprinted. 

Walbran was elected F.S.A. on 12 Jan. 
1854, and in 1866 and 1857 filled the office 
of mayor of Ripon. In April 1868 he was 
struck with paralysis, and died on 7 April 
1889, He was buried in Holy Trinity 
churchyard, Ripon. 

He married, in September 1849, Jane, 
daughter of Richard Nicholson of Ripon, 
and left two sons, the elder of whom, Francis 
Marmaduke Walbran of Leeds, is the author 
of works on angling, Among Walbran’s 
minor printed worn are the following: 
1, ‘Genealogical Account of the Lords of 
Studley Royal/ 1841; reprinted, with addi¬ 
tions, by Canon llaine in vol. ii. of ‘ Memo- 
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rials of Fountains.’ 2.‘ A Summer's Day at 
Bolton Abbey,’ 1847. 8. ‘Visitors' Guide 
to Redear,’ 1848. 4. ' On tbe Oatb taken 

by Members of the Parliaments of Scotland 
from 1641/ 1864, 6. ‘Notes on the Manu¬ 
scripts at Ripley Castle/ 1864. His manu¬ 
scripts -were after his death purchased by 
Edward Akroyd of Halifax, and presented 
by him. to York Cathedral Library. 

[Oanon J. Raine's preface to Memorials of 
Fountains, 1878, toI. ii.; Memoir by Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A., in Walbran’s Guide to Ripon, 
11th edit. 1875; Ripon Millenary Record, 1892, 
ii. 175: portraits are given in the last two 
works.] C.W. S. 

WALBURGA or WALPURGA (d. 
779 P), saint, abbess of Heideuheim, was the 
sister of Willibald [q. v.] and Wynnebald. 
Their legend calls them the children of a 
certain Richard, but the name is an impossible 
one. Boniface (680-766) [q. v.] wrote from 
Germany, asking that the two nuns Lioba 
and Walburga might be sent to him (Mon. 
Mogunt. ed. Joff6, p. 490), and it is therefore 
supposed that Walburga was with Lioba at 
Wimborne, and that she went with her to 
Germany in 762. Legend, no doubt wrongly, 
makes Walburga accompany her brothers to 
Italy in 721. She was present at the death of 
her brother Wynnebald in 761 at Heiden- 
heim (Holdeb-Eqger, Mon. Ger. Scriptt. xv. 
80), and was made abbess of that double 
monastery. She was living in or after 778, 
when an anonymouB nun wrote lives of her 
brothers. These lives have been wrongly 
ascribed to Walburga herself, because the 
authoress was, like her, of English birth, a 
relative of the brothers, and a nun of Hei- 
denheim. The writer refers to Walburga as 
one of her sources of information. 

[Mon. Ger. Scriptores, xv. SO, 117, the best 
edition of the lives of Willibald and Wynnebald; 
Life of St. Walburga by a Monk, Wolf hard of 
Herrieden, written at the request of Erchimbald, 
bishop of .Eichatadt (882-912), who removed the 
relics of Walburga from Eichstadt (whither they 
had been moved in 870) to Monheim, in 893, in 
Acta SS. Boll. Feb. iii. 528. There is a long 
list of lives in Cheyalier'B Repertoire. On the 
Walpurgis myth, see Rochholz, Dm Gau- 
gottinnen, Leipzig, 1870.] M. B, 

WALCHER (d. 1080), bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, was a native of Lorraine, of noble 
birth, who became a secular priest, and one 
of the clergy of the church of Lilge. In 
1071 he was appointed by the Conqueror to 
succeed ASthelwine as bishop of Durham, 
and was consecrated at Winchester by 
Thomas, archbishop of York. As he was 
being led up the church for consecration, 
Queen Edith or Eadgyth (d. 1076) [q. v,], 


the widow of the Confessor, thinking o{ 
the lawlessness of the people of the north, 
and struck by his aspect—for he was very 
tall, and had snow-white hair and a ruddv 
complexion—is said to have prophesied his 
martyrdom. By the king’s command he 
was conducted by Gospatric, earl of North¬ 
umberland [q. v.], from York to Durham 
where he was installed on 3 April. The 
Conqueror visited Durham in 1072, and, ac¬ 
cording to a legend, determined to ascertain 
whether St. Cuthbert's body really lay there • 
but while Walcher was celebrating mass 
before him and his court on 1 Nov. a sudden 
heat fell upon him, and he left the church in 
haste. With Waltheof[q. v/l, who succeeded 
Gospatric in that year, Walcher was on 
friendly terms, finding him ready to carry 
out every disciplinary measure that the 
bishop desired to have enforced in his diocese. 
His church was in the hands of secular clerks, 
who had little that wnB clerical about them 
either in dress or life; they were fathers of 
families, and transmitted their positions in 
the church to their sons. One trace only 
existed of their connection with the earlier 
guardians of St. Outhbert's relics; they used 
the Benedictine offices at the canonical 
hours. Walcher put an end to this, and, as 
they were seculars, made them use the same 
offices as other clerks. Nevertheless, secular 
as he was, he greatly preferred the monastic 
to the clerical life, is said to have thought 
of becoming a monk, designed to make the 
clergy of his church monastic, and laid the 
foundations of, and began to raise, monastic 
buildings adjacent to it, but was prevented 
by death from going further. He actively 
promoted the restoration of monaBticism in 
the north which was set on foot by Bald¬ 
wins or Aldwin, prior of Winchcombe. 
Aldwin, moved by reading of the many 
monasteries that in old time existed in 
Northumbria, was eager to revive them, and, 
in company with two hrethrenfromEvesham, 
settled first at Muneoaceastre (Monkschester 
or Mnncaster),the present Newcastle. Wal¬ 
cher invited them to come to him, and gave 
them the ruined monastery at Jarrow, where 
they repaired the church, and, being joined 
by others, raised monastic buildings. De¬ 
lighted with their work, Walcher gave the 
new convent the lordship of Jarrow and 
other possessions. He received Turgot [q.v.l, 
and, approving of his wish to become a monk, 
sent him to Aldwin, and after a time invited 
Aldwin and Turgot to leave Melrose, where 
they had settled, and gave them the old 
monastery of Wearmouth. There, too, Aid* 
win restored the church and formed a con¬ 
vent, to which "Walcher gave the lordship 
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of the place. The Conqueror approved of 
Walcher’s work, and gave him the church 
of Waltham, which was served by canons, in 
accordance with its foundation [see under 
Habold, 1022 P-10661. 

On the anest of Earl Waltheof in. that 
year the king committed his earldom to 
Walcher, who, it is said, paid 4001, for it 
(Itoo. Wend. ii. 17). He was unfit for 
temporal government, for he allowed himself 
to be guided by unworthy favourites. He 
kept a large number of his fellow-country¬ 
men about him apparently as guards, com¬ 
mitted the administration of the earldom to 
his kinsman Gilbert, and put his private 
affairs into the hands of his chaplain, Leob- 
wine, on whose judgment he acted both in 
ecclesiastical and civil matters. These men 
were violent and unscrupulous, and were 
much hated by the people. Another of his 
evil counsellors was Leofwine, the dean of 
his church. At the same time Walcher 
greatly favoured a high-horn thegn of his 
church named Ligulf, whose wile wag a 
daughter of Earl Ealdred or Aldred, the 
son of Uhtred [q. v.], the sister-in-law of 
Earl Siward, and the aunt of Earl Wal¬ 
theof. Ligulf was an ardent votary of St. 
Cuthbert, and evidently upheld the rights 
of the people against the oppression of 
the bishop's officers, who were jealous of 
the favour shown him by their lord. Leob- 
wine, the chaplain, specially hated him, and 
insulted him even in the bishop's presence. 
On one occasion Ligulf was provoked to 
give him a fierce answer. Leohwine left the 
assembly in wrath, and begged Gilbert to 
rid him of his enemy. Gilbert accordingly 
formed a hand of some of his own following, 
some of the bishop’s, and some of Leobwine’s, 
went by night to the house in which Ligulf 
was staying, and slew him and the greater 
part of his people. When Walcher heard 
of this he was much dismayed, retreated 
hastily into the castle, and at once sent 
messengers through all the country to de¬ 
clare that he was guiltless of the murder, 
that he had banished Gilbert, and that he 
was ready to prove his innocence by the 
legal process of compurgatory oath, it was 
arranged that the matter should be settled 
at an assembly of the earldom at Gates¬ 
head, and the bishop and the kinsfolk of 
Ligulf exchanged pledges of peace. The 
assembly was held on 14 May 1080, and to 
it came all the chief men of the land north 
of the Tyne and a vast number of lesser folk j 
they had heard that the bishop still kept 
Ligulfa murderers with him, and showed 
them favour as beforetime, and so they came 
intent on mischief, for they were egged on 


hv Ligulf's kinsmen, and specially by one 
Waltheof, and by Eadwulf Eus, the grand¬ 
son of Gospatric, the youngest son of Edrl 
Ehtred. The bishop was aftaid to meet the 
assemblyinthe open air, and satin the church 
with his friends and followers, Gilbert, 
Leohwine, and Leofwine among them. Mes¬ 
sengers passed between the two parties with¬ 
out coming to any settlement. Suddenly, it 
is said, the chief man of the multitude out¬ 
side cried 'Short rede, good rede, slay ye the 
bishop.’ The bishop’s followers outside the 
church were nearly all slain. Walcher, 
when he knew the cause of the tumult, 
ordered Gilbert to go forth, hoping to save 
his own life by surrendering the actual mur¬ 
derer. Leofwine, the dean, and some clergy 
next left the church, and they also 'weate 
slain by the multitude. Walcher hade Leoh¬ 
wine go forth, hut he refused. The bishop 
then went to the church-door and pleaded 
for his life; the rioters would not hearken, 
and, wrapping his face in his mantle, he 
stepped forward and was slain. The church 
was set on fire, and Leohwine, forced by 
the flames to go forth, was also slain. The 
body of the dead bishop was despoiled and 
hacked about; it was carried by the monks 
of Jarrow to Durham, and there hastily 
buried in the ohapter-house, 

Walcher is described as learned, of honour¬ 
able life, amiable temper, and pleasant man¬ 
ners; he was certainly weak, and at the 
least neglectful of his duty as a temporal 
ruler; the St. Albans compiler charges him 
with a personal 'participation in the extor¬ 
tions of his officers, representing him, as 
determined to compel his subjects to repay 
the amount that he had given for his earl¬ 
dom ; other and earlier writers throw- all 
the blame on hie favourites. After his death 
he was accused of having despoiled Waltham 
of part of its lands (He Invenlione Orucu, 
pp. 63-4), He was regarded as a martyr. 

[Symetm of Durham i. 9-10, 68, 105-17, ii. 
190, 204, 208-11, Will, of Malmesbury’s Gesta 
Begum iii. c. 271, Gesta Pontiff, e. 182, Bog. 
Hov. i. 185 n, 2 (all Bolls Series) ; A.-S. Chron. 
an. 1080, ed, Plummer; Flor. Wig. gives appa¬ 
rently the best account of Walcher’s mprdf^, 
an, 1080; Bog. Wend. ii. 17 (Engl. Hist 
Soc.); Freeman’s Norman Conquest, iv. 478-80, 
668-73.] W, H, 

WALCOT, Sib THOMAS (1029-^686), 
judge, the scion of an ancient Shropshire 
family, was the second son of Humphskt 
Walcot (1686-1660), who wasreceiver of the 
county of Salop in 1626 and high sheriff in 
1681. He was greatly distinguished fpr his 
loyalty to Charles I, and made many sacri¬ 
fices in the royal cause. Many of the family 
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papers preserved at Bitterley Court relate to 
him. He married Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Docvrra of Poderich, Hertfordshire, and. ■was 
buried at Lydbury on 8 June 1660. Por¬ 
traits of him and his wife are at Bitterley 
Court. His funeral sermon by Thomas Froy- 
sell, minister of the gospel at Clun in Shrop¬ 
shire. and entitled ‘ The Gale of Opportu¬ 
nity/ was printed in London in 1668. He 
left three sons—John (1624-1702), his heir; 
Thomas, the subject of this article; and 
"William, page of honour to Charles I, whom 
he attended on the scaffold. The half of the 
•blood-stained cloak worn by the king on 
that occasion is still preserved at Bitterley 
Court. 

Thomas was bom at Lydbury on 6 Aug. 
1629, and, having entered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple on 12 Nov. 1647, was 
called to the bar on 26 Nov. 1063, chosen a 
bencher on 11 Nov. 1671, and served as Lent 
reader in 1677 (Registers). Walcot practised 
in the court of the marches of Wales, and 
on 16 Feb. 1662 was made king’s attorney 
in the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery. 

He was recorder of Bewdley from 1671 until 
his death (Nash, Hist, of Worcestershire; 
Burton, Hist, of Bewdley). ne was one of 
the royal commissioners appointed to collect 
the money levied in Shropshire in 1078. In 
April 1676 Walcot became puisne justice of 
the great sessions for the counties of Anglesea, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth, at a salary of 6 01, 
a year, and was made one of the council of 
the marches of Wales. He became chief 
justice of the circuit on 21 Nov. 1681, and 
was knighted at Whitehall on the same day. 
His arms were placed in Ludlow Castle 
(Cltvh, Documents relating to the Marches). 

He represented Ludlow in parliament from 
September 1679 to January 1681. As the 
‘Welsh judges' were not prohibited from 
practising in the superior courts at West¬ 
minster, he followed his profession with such 
auccess, especially in the court of king’s 
bench (cf. Showier, Reports), that he attained 
the degree of aerieant-at-law on 12 May 1080. 

He was granted the king’s license to act as 
a justice of assize in his native county 
of Salop non obstante statuto on 19 July 
1683, On 22 Oet. 1683 Walcot was pro¬ 
moted from the North WaleB circuit to 
he one of the puisne justices of the king's 
bench, and as such sat upon the trials of 
Thomas Rosewell [q. v.f for treasonable 
words, and of Titus OatesTq. v.] for perjury 
in 1683 (State Trials, x. 161, 1198). His 
atent was renewed by James II on 7 Feb. 
086, He died at Bitterley on 0 Sept, 1686, 
at the age of fifty-six, and was buried in the 
parish church on 8 Sept. (Register). 
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From subsequent litigation it appeared 
that "Walcot died intestate and insolvent, 
II is in solvency, however, may be attributed 
to his benevolence of heart, for he and Sir Job 
Charlton being appointed trustees of the 
charitable will (dated 1074) of Thomas Lane 
they repaired a house of Mr, Lane's (now 
Lane's Asylum), and converted it into & 
workhouse for employing the poor of Ludlow 
in making serges and woollen cloths, and 
spent large sums in carrying on the manu¬ 
facture ( Wevman, Members for Ludlow). 

Walcot married at Bitterley, on 10 Dec. 
1663, Mary, daughter of Sir Adam Lyttelton', 
bart., of Stoke Milburgk (Parish Register), 
and land a son Humphrey, whose son sold 
Bitterley in 1766. 

[Bitterley papera, including letters from 
Charles I, Judge Jeffreys, aud others, were in¬ 
dexed and reported on by Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Maxwell-Lyte, and some are printed in Hiat, 
MSS. Comm. 10th Hep. App. lr. 418-20. See 
also Patent Bolls and Fines and Becovorie9 in 
thoBeeord Office; Official Bet. Memb, of Pari.; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Walcot Papera in British Museum, 
Addit. MS. 29743; private information supplied 
by Bl-v. J. B. Burton.] W. B. W. 

WALCOTT, MACKENZIE EDWARD 
CHARLES (1821-1880), ecclesiologist, 
born at Walcot, Bath, on 16 Dec. 1821, was 
the only son of Admiral John Edward Wal¬ 
cott (1790-1808), M.P. for Christchurch in 
the four parliaments from 1869 to 1868. His 
mother was Charlotte Anne (1798-1863), 
daughter of Colonel John Nelley. Entered 
at Winchester College in 1837, Walcott 
ruatrioulatod from Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 18 June 1840. He graduated B.A. on 
26 May 1844, taking a third class in classics, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1847 and B.D. in 
1806. He was ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1846. His first curacy was at En¬ 
field, Middlesex (1846-7); ke was then 
curate of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, from 
1847 to 1860, and of St. James’s, Westmin¬ 
ster, from 1860 to 1868. In 1861 he was 
domestic chaplain to his relative, Lord Lyons, 
and assistant minister of Berkeley Okapel, 
Mayfair, London, and from 1867 to 1870 he 
held the post of minister at that chapel. In 
1883 he was appointed precentor (with the 
prebend of Oving) of Chichester Cathedral, 
and held that preferment until his death. 
Always at work on antiquarian and eccle- 
siological subjects, he was elected F.S.A. on 
10 Jan. 1861. He died on 22 Dec. 1880 at 
68 Belgrnve Road, London, and was buried 
in Brampton cemetery. He married at St. 
James's Church, Piccadilly, on 20 July 1862, 
Roseanne Elizabeth, second daughter of 
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Major Frederick Brownlow and niece of the 
first Lord Lurgan. He left no issue. 

Walcott contributed articles on his favourite 
topics to numerous magazines and to the 
transactions of the learned societies, and he 
■was one of the oldest contributors to * Notes 
and Queries,’ His separate works include: 
1. ‘Parish Church of St. Margaret, West¬ 
minster,’ 1847. 2. 1 Handbook for Parish 
of St. James, Westminster,’ 1850. 8. ‘ West¬ 
minster, Memorials of the City,’ 1849; new 
ed. 1851. 4. ‘ The English Ordinal: its His¬ 
tory, Validity, and Catholicity,’1861. 6. ‘St. 
Paul at Athens: a Sacred Poem,’ 1851. 
6. ' William of Wykeham and his Colleges,’ 
1852; on 'early and long-cherished ambi¬ 
tion.’ 7. ‘Handbook for Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral,’ 1864. 8. ‘ Dedication of the Temple: 
a Sacred Poem,’ 1864. 0. ‘The Death of 
Jacob: a Sacred Poem,’ 1867. 10. ‘The 
English Episcopate: Biographical Memoirs,’ 
6 parts, 1868. 11. ‘ Guide to the Cathe¬ 
drals of England and Wales/ 1868; new 
ed, much enlarged, 1860; the descriptions 
of the several cathedrals were also published 
in separate parts. 12. ‘ Guide to the South 
Coast of England,’ 1869. 13. ‘ Guide to the 
Mountains, Lukes, and North-West Coast of 
England.’ 1860. 14. ‘Guide to the East 
Coast of England/ 1861; parts of _ these 
works were issued separately. 16. ‘ Minsters 
and Abbey Bums of the United Kingdom/ 
1880. 16. ‘ Church and Conventual Ar¬ 
rangement/ 1861. 17. ‘Priory Church of 

Ohnstohureh, Twyneham/ 1882. 18. ‘ The 
Double Choir historically and practically 
considered/ 1864. 19. ‘ Interior of a Gothic 
Minster,’ 1864. 20. • Precinct of a Gothic 
Minster/1866. 21. ‘Cathedralia : aConstitu- 
tional History of Cathedrals of the Western 
Church/1866. 22.' Memorials of Stamford/ 
1807. 28. ‘ Battle Abbey/ 2nd ed. 1867. 24, 
‘Sacred Archeology: a Popular Dictionary/ 
1868. 26. ‘Leaflets [poems], by M. E. C, W./ 
1872. 26. * Traditions and Customs of 

Cathedrals/ 1872 ; 2nd ed, revised and en¬ 
larged, 1872. 27. * Sooti-Monastioon, the 

Ancient Church of Scotland/ 1874. 28. 

‘ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England/ 1874. 29. ‘The 
Four Minsters round the Wrekin/ 1877. 
30. ‘ Early Statutes of the Cathedral Church 
of Chichester/1877. 81. ‘Church Work and 
Life in English Minsters/ 1879. 

Walcott contributed to the. Rev. Henry 
Thompson’s collection of ‘ Original Ballads/ 
1860, and to the Bev. Orby Shipley’s 
‘ Church and the World/ 1866. He edited 
in 1866, * with large additions and copious 
notes/ Thomas Plume’s 'Account of Bishop 
Backet/ and published, in conjunction with 


Bev. W. A. Scott Robertson in 1872 and 
1874, two parts of' Parish Church Goods in 
Kent.’ Many of his papers on the inven¬ 
tories and registers of ecclesiastical founda¬ 
tions were also issued separately, and he 
presented to the British Museum the follow¬ 
ing Additional manuscripts: 22136-7, 
24632, 24966, 28831, 29534-6, 29539-42, 
29720-7, 29741-45, 

[Boase’b Exeter Coll. Commoners; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Men of the Time, 10th ed.; 
Notes and Queries. 6th ser. iii. 20; Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 29748, ff. 8,66, 68.] W. P. C. 

WALDBY, ROBERT (d. 1398), arch¬ 
bishop of York, was a Yorkshireman. The 
village of Waldby is near Hull, but Godwin 
Bays he was bom at York. John Waldby 
(d. 1393 ?), who was English provincial 
of the Austin friara, and wrote a number of 
expository worksstillpreservedinmanuecript 
in the Bodleian and other libraries (Tanner, 
746), is said to have been a brother of 
obert Waldby (Lives qf the Archbishops of 
York, ii. 428; cf.art. Nassyngton, Wiitjam 
of). As they were both doctors of theology 
and Austin friars, Borne confusion has re¬ 
sulted. Robert seems to have become a 
friar in the Austin convent at Ticlrhill in 
South Yorkshire (jfi.), unless his brother’s 
retirement thither from the friary at York 
be the only basis of the statement (Tanner). 
The occurrence of his name (as archbishop) 
in one of thq,old windows of the chapel of 
University College, Oxford (Wood, p. 66), 
has been supposed to imply membership of 
that society, but he may only have been a 
benefactor. At any rate he received most 
of his education abroad, going out to Gascony 
in the train of the Black Prince, and pur¬ 
suing his studies at the university of Tou¬ 
louse, where he devoted himself first to 
natural and moral philosophy, and then to 
theology, in which he became a doctor. 
Dean Stanley inferred (Memorials of West¬ 
minster, p. 196) from a passage in his 
epitaph that he was ‘ renowned at once ae 
a physician and a divine: ’ 

Sacras scripture doctor fuit, ct geniturae 

Ingen uus, medicua, et plebis semper amicus. 
If ‘ medicus ’ be not a misreading of * modi- 
cus/ it must surely be used in a metaphori¬ 
cal sense. In an earlier line he is described 
os 1 expertus in quovis jure.’ 

Waldby took part in the ‘ earthquake 
counoil’ which, met at London in May 1882 
to repress Wyolifitism, sitting as one of the 
four learned representatives of the Austin 
order, and described in the official record as 
‘Tholosanus’ (Faseiculi Zizaniorum, p. 
286). Richard II commissioned him on 
1 April following, with the bishop of Dax 
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and others, to negotiate ■with, the kings of 
Oastile, Aragon, and Navarre ( Fcedera , vii, 1 
886-90). In 1387 he was elected bishop of 
Aire in Gascony (Gams, p. 481). The Eng¬ 
lish government was replacing Clementist 
prelates by supporters of Urban VI (Tamziit, 
p. 380). An ignorant emendation of ‘ Sodo- 
rensis for ‘ AduTensis ’ in his epitaph has 
led many writers to make him bishop of 
Sodor and Man (Weeyer, p. 481). Boni¬ 
face IX translated him to the archbishopric 
of Dublin on 14 Nov. 1890 or 1891 (Cotton, 
ii. 15 ; Gams, p. 218). As his predecessor, 
Robert de 'Wikeford [q. v.l, diet! in August 
1890, and a certain Guichard appears as 
bishop of Aire under 1890 (Mas-Latexb, 

E . 1864), the earlier date, which is confirmed 
y the contemporary Irish chronicler Marle- 
burrough (p. 15), seems preferable. Waldby 
sat in the anti-Wyelifite council at Stamford 
in 1392. In the list of those present given in 
the ‘Fasciculi Zizaniorum’ (p. 856) he is 
called John, which misled Leland (p. 394), 
who concluded that his brother must have 
been archbishop of Dublin at that time, and 
attributed to him a book, ‘ Contra Wiclevis- 
tas,’ which was, we cannot doubt, the work 
of Robert'Waldby (Tanner, p. 740). He 
filled the onerous office of chancellor of 
Ireland, and exerted himself vigorously to 
protect the colonists against the septs of 
Leinster (Gilbert, p, 268; Boll of the 
Kinds Council, pp. 22, 266). Jfln January 
1393 he complained to the king that, being 
minded, by the advice of the Anglo-Irish 
lords, and others, to go to England to lay the 
evils of the country before the sovereign, 
the Earl of Kildare quartered a hundred 
1 kememen 1 on the lands of his seigniory 
of Ballymore in county Dublin (id. pp. ISO- 
132). Kildare received a royal order to 
withdraw them. On the translation of 
Richard Mitford from Chichesterto Salisbury 
in October 1896, Richard II, who had re¬ 
cently spent some months in Ireland, got 
Waldby translated to the former see, ‘ quia 
major pontificatus in seculari substantia 
minor erat’ (Walsingham, ii, 218). He 
obtained the temporalities on 4 Feb. 1396, 
but a few months later (6 Oct.) the pope 
translated him to the archbishopric of York, 
the temporalities of which were handed 
over to him on 7 March 1897 (Lb Neve, i. 
248, iii. 108). 1 

Waldby attended the parliaments which 
met in January and September in that year, 
but died on 6 Jan, 1898 (ib .; his epitaph, 
however, gives 29 Dec. 1897 as the date). 
Richard, who three years before had exoited 1 
adverse criticism by burying Bishop John de 
Waltham[q,v.]in Westminster Abbey ‘inter, j 


reges,’ had Waldby interred in the middle 
of the chapel of St. Edmund: ‘the first 
representative of literature in the abbey as 
Waltham is of statesmanship,’ says Dean 
Stanley, if his treatise against the Lollards 
and two or three scholastic manuals attri¬ 
buted to him can be called literature. His 
grave was marked by a large marble 
tombstone bearing his effigy, and a eulogis¬ 
tic epitaph in halting Latin verse on 4 plate 
of brass. The inscription long since became 
illegible, but is preserved in the ‘Lives of the 
Archbishops of York’ (ii. 427) and by 
Weaver (p, 481). His biographergives also an 
unfriendly copy of verses in which he was ac¬ 
cused of simony. He ascribes them to sbule 
monk’s jealousy Of the elevation of a friar 
to the archbishopric. There is a third set 
of verses in Weaver. ’ 

[The short biography of Waldby in the Lives 
of the Archbishops of York, edited by Rains in 
the Rolls Series, 'was probably written about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, ahd has 
very little value except ah supplying the oldest 
text of his epitaph; other authorities referred 
to are Rymer’s Fcedera, original edition; Fas¬ 
ciculi Zizaniorum and Walsingham’s Histone 
Anglioann, in the Rolls Series ; Inland's Comm, 
De Script t. Britan. Oxford, 1709; Bale, DeScriptt. 
Mm. Brit. ed. 1569; Tanner’s Bibl.Scriptt.Brit.- 
Hib.; Wood’e Colleges and Halls of Oxford, ed. 
Peshall; Henry de Mnrlpburrough, ed. Dublin, 
1809; D’Alton’s Archbishops of Dublin; Tan- 
zin's Les , dioceses d’Aire et de Dax pendant is 
Schisme; Le Neve’s Fasti Eeolesito Anglicotby, 
ed. Hardy; Opttoris FdsU'Eecleslm Hibefniae, 
1848; K. Eabel’s Did Proviaionea Prfslatorum; 
Game’s Series’ Episfiobbriim Eccleaice Catholic®, 
Ratisbon, 1873 ; Mas-Latrie’s-Trdsor de Chrono¬ 
logic, Paris, 1889; J. T. Gilbert’s Hist, of the 
Irish Viceroys; Stanley’s Memorials of West¬ 
minster Abbey; Weever’s Anoient Funeral 
Monuments, 1631.] . J, T-t. 

WALDEGRAVE, Sib EDWARD 
(1617 P-1601), politician, bom in 1616 -or 
1517) was the second,son of John Walrie- 
grave (d. 1548) of Borley in Essex, hy his 
wife, Lora, daughter of Sir John Rochester 
of Essex, and sister of Sir Robert Rochester 
[q. v.] He was a descendant of Sir Richard 
Waldegrave [q. v.l,'speaker of the House of 
Commons. On the death of his father, on 
6 Oct, 1648, Edward entered into possession 
of his estates at Borley, In 1 Edward VI 
(1647r8) he received a grant of the manor 
and rectory of West Haddon in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. He was attached to the Princess 
Mary’s household, and on 29 Aug. 1561 was 
committed to the Fleet, with his uncle Sir 
Robert Rochester and Sir Francis Engle- 
field [q, t* 1 for refusing to enforce the order 
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of the privy council by preventing the cele¬ 
bration of mass at Mary's residence at Copt 
TTtillj near Epping. Two days later they 
were removed to the Tower, where Walde- 
grave fell sick, and received permission on 
27 Sept, to be attended by his wife. On 
24 Oct. he was permitted to leave the Tower, 
though still a prisoner, and to reside ‘ in 
some honest house where he might be better 
tended.’ On 18 March 1651-2 he received 
permission to go to his own house, and ou 
24 April he was Bet at liberty and had 
license to repair to Mary at her request. 

On the death of Edward VI Waldegrave, 
whom Mary much esteemed for his suffer¬ 
ings on her behalf, was sworn of the privy 
council, constituted master of the great 
wardrobe, and presented with the manors 
of Navestock in Essex, and of Chewton in 
Somerset. He was returned for Wiltshire 
in the parliament of October 1668, and for 
Somerset in that of April 1564. In the par¬ 
liament of January 1667-8 he represented 
Essex. On 2 Oct. 1663 he was knighted, 
on 4 Nov. was appointed joint receiver- 
general of the duchy of Cornwall (Gal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 55), and on 
17 April 1554 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners at the trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton [q. v.l Waldegrave was a 
strenuous opponent of the queen’s marriage 
with Philip of Spain, and, with Lord Derby 
and Sir Edward Hastings, threatened to 
leave her service if she persisted. A pension 
of five hundred crowns bestowed on him by 
Charles V early in 1664 quieted his opposi¬ 
tion, and he undertook the office of com¬ 
missioner for inquiry into heresies. In 1567 
he obtained a grant of the manor of Haver 
Cobham in Kent, and of the office of lieu¬ 
tenant of Waltham or Epping Forest. On 
the death of his unde, Sir Robert Rochester, 
on 28 Nov. 1667, he succeeded him as chan¬ 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In the 
following year he formed one of the com¬ 
mission appointed to dispose of the church 
lands vested in the crown. On the death of 
Mary he was deprived of his employments, 
and soon after was sent to the Tower with 
his wife, the priest, and the congregation, 
for permitting mass to be said in nis house 
( ib . pp. 173, 178, 179, Addenda, 1647-05, 
pp. 609, 610). He died in the Tower on 
1 Sept. 1601, and was buried in. the Tower 
chapel. A monument was erected to his 
memory and that of his wife at Borley. He 
married Frances {d. 1699), daughter of Sir 
Edward Neville (d. 1638) [q. v.] By her 
he had two sous : Charles, who succeeded 
him in his Norfolk and Somerset estates, 
and was ancestor of the Earls Waldegrave; 


and Nicholas, ancestor to the Waldegraves 
of Borley iu Essex. They had also three 
daughters: Mary, married to John Petre, 
first baron Petre [see under Petbb, Sib 
Wiixiam] ; Magdalen, married to Sir John 
Southcote of mtham in Essex ; and Catha¬ 
rine, married to Thomas Gawen of Wilt¬ 
shire. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1779. iv. 421-5; Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 1822, n. i, 388, 464- 
469, in. i. 540; Strype’s Annals of the Refor¬ 
mation, L i. 400, 404 ; Poxe’s Actes and Monu¬ 
ments, 1848, vi. 22; Hasted's History of Rent, 
i. 896; Morant’s Hist. of Essex, 1768, i. 182; 
Acts of the Privy Council, ed, Dasent; JIachyu's 
Diary (Camden Soc.l; Ducatus Lancastrise, Re¬ 
cord ad.; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 107 ; 
Frouda’s Hist, of England, 1870, v. 358, vi. 116, 
138, 193, 443, 513, vii. 338-9; Gent. Mag. 
1823, ii. 17; Notes and Queries, ii. vii. 166; 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, 1851, iii. 
410-14, 454.] E. I. O. 

WALDEGRAVE, FRANCES ELIZA¬ 
BETH ANNE, Countess Waldeobaye 
(1821-1879), the daughter of John Braham 
[q. v.], the singer, was born in London on 
4 Jan. 1821. She married, on 25 May 1839, 
John James Waldegrave of Navestock, Essex, 
who died in the Bame year. She married 
secondly, on 28 Sept. 1840, George Edward, 
seventh earl Waldegrave. After the marriage 
her husband was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for assault. During his deten¬ 
tion she lived with him in the queen’s benoh 
prison, and on his release they retired into 
the country. On the death of Lord Walde- 
grave on 28 Sept. 1846, she found herself 
possessed of the whole of the Waldegrave 
estates (including residences at Strawberry 
Hill, Chewton, Somerset, and Dudbroot, 
Essex), but with little knowledge of the 
world to guide her conduct. In this position 
she entered for a third time into matrimony, 
marrying on 30 Sept. 1847 George Granville 
Harcourt of Nuneham and Stanton Har- 
oourt, Oxfordshire. Her third husband, who 
was a widower and her senior by thirty-six 
years (being sixtv-two at the date of the 
marriage, while sne was only twenty-six), 
was eldest son of Edward Harcourt fq. v.l, 
archbishop of York, and a foHower of Peel, 
whom he supported in parliament as mem¬ 
ber for Oxfordshire. 

As Harcourt’s wife, Lady Waldegrave first 
exhibited her rare capacity as a leader and 
hostess of society. Of her conduct to Har¬ 
court, Sir William Gregory wrote in his 
‘Autobiography!’ ‘She was an excellent 
wife to him, and neither during her life with 
him nor previously was there ever a whisper 
of disparagement to her character, No great 
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lady held her head higher or more rigorously 
ruled her society. Her home was always 
gay, and her parties at Nunekam were the 
liveliest of the time; hut she never suffered 
the slightest indecorum, nor tolerated im¬ 
proprieties.’ She delighted in private thea¬ 
tricals, and her favourite piece, which she 
acted over and over again both at Nunaham 
and Woburn, was the * Honeymoon,' because 
it had some allusions to her own position. 
She always said she should have liked to 
act Lady Teazle, if it had not been that the 
references to the old husband were too 
pointed. The other pieces in which she per¬ 
formed were generally translations of French 
vaudevilles. 

Some years before Harcourt’s death she 
determined to reopen Strawberry Hill, which 
had been left to her by her second husband, 
whose father had inherited it from Horace 
"Walpole. The mansion had been, completely 
dismantled byLordWaldegrave and denuded 
of all its treasures in 1842. She preserved 
Horace Walpole’s house exactly as it stood, 
and restored to it many of its dispersed trea¬ 
sures. The stable wing was turned into a set 
of sleeping-rooms for guests, and she joined 
it to the main building bv two large rooms. 
These contained two collections, the one of 
eighteenth-centurv pictures of members of 
the families of Walpole and Waldegrave, 
the other of portraits of her own friends and 
contemporaries. Strawberry Hill, when 
finished, became a still more convenient ren¬ 
dezvous for the political and diplomatic 
society of London than Nuneham had been. 

Harcourt died on 19 Dec. 1861, and then 
Strawberry Hill became her principal resi¬ 
dence, although she occasionally resided at 
the Waldegrave mansions of Ghewton in 
Somerset and Dudbrook in Essex, both of 
which places she restored and enlarged. On 
20 Jan. 1863 she married Chichester Samuel 
Parkinson Fortescue (afterwards Lord Car- 
lingford), and from that time until her death 
her abilities, as well as her fortune, were de¬ 
voted to the success of his political career 
and of the liberal party with which he was 
associated. Her salon at Strawberry Hill 
or at her residence in London, 7 Carlton 
Gardens, was from the date of her fourth 
marriage until her death, sixteen years later, 
one of the chief meeting-places of the liberal 
leaders. 

Lady Waldegrave may he described (in 
the words of La Bruy&re) as 1 a handsome 
woman with the virtues of an honest man,’ 
who united ' in her own person the best quali- 
' > s of both sexes.’ Her reward for the exer- 
of these virtues was the affectionate 
ship with which she was regarded by 


all who kuew her. In conversation she pie. 
ferred to listen rather than to shine. Flashes 
of wit. occasionally came from her lips with¬ 
out effort or preparation, but she forgot her 
epigrams as soon as she uttered them; indeed 
she was known on more than one occasion 
to repeat her own jests, forgetting their origin 
and attributing them to other people. Her 
friends among politicians and men of letters 
included the Due d’Aumale, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lords Grey and Clarendon, II. 
Van de Weyer, Bishop Wilberforce, Abraham 
Hayward, and Bernal Osborne. Among her 
associates who were nearer her own age, Sir 
William Harcourt (the nephew of her third 
husband), Lords Dufferin and Ampthill 
Julian Fane, and Lord Alcester were per¬ 
haps the most noteworthy. 

Lady Waldegrave died without issue at 
her residence, 7 Carlton Gardens, London 
on 6 July 1879, and was buried at Chewton' 
where Lord Carlingford erected a monument 
to her memory and placed on it a touching 
record of his love and gratitude. Portraits 
of Lady Wialdegrave were painted by Dubufe, 
Tissot, James Ronnie Swinton, and other 
artists, but none were very successful. A 
full-length marble statue wee executed by 
Matthew Noble. 

[Gregory's Autobiography ; personal recol¬ 
lections.] H. R. G. 

WALDEGRAVE, GEORGE GRAN¬ 
VILLE, second Baron Raustock (1786- 
1857), vice-admiral, eldest son of William 
Waldegrave, first lord Radstock [q. v.], was 
horn on 24 Sept. 1786. In 1794 his name 
was placed on the books of the Ooumgeux, 
commanded by his father, but he seemB to 
have first gone to sea in 1798 in the Agin- 
court, his father’s flagship at Newfoundland. 
After eight years’ service, on 10 Feb. 1807 
he was made a captain. From 1807 to 1811 
he commanded the Thames in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and from 1811 to 1816 the Volon- 
taire in the Mediterranean, and afterwards 
on the north coast of Spain. During these 
eight years he was almost constantly en¬ 
gaged in preventing the enemy’s coasting 
trade, in destroying coast batteries, or in 
cutting out and destroying armed vessels. 
After paying off the Volontaire, he had no 
further service. On 4 June 1815 he was 
nominated a O.B. On 20 Aug. 1826 he suc¬ 
ceeded his father as Lord Radstock, end on 
23 Nov. 1841 was made a rear-admiral. He 
became a vice-admiral on 1 July 1851, and 
died on 11 May 1867. He married, in 1823, 
Esther Caroline, youngest daughter of John 
Puget of Totteriige, a director of the bank 
of England, and left issue, His only son, 
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Granville Augustus William, succeeded as 
third Baron Itadstock. 

During the last forty years of his life Rad- 
stock took on active part in the administra¬ 
tion of naval charities, and formed a curious 
and valuable collection of volumes and 
pamphlets relating to naval history. This 
waa presented by his widow, Esther Lady 
itadstock, to the library of the Royal United 
Service Institution, where it now is. 

[O'Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Poster's Peer- 

J. K. L. 

WALDEGRAVE, JAMES, first Earl 
Waldeghavb (1685-1741), a descendant of 
Sir Edward Waldegrave fa .v.], was the eldest 
son of Sir Henry Waldegrave, hart., who 
on 20 Jan. 1685-0—shortly after the birth 
of his first-born—was created by James II 
Baron Waldegrave of Chewton in Somerset, 
Next year the new peer was made comp¬ 
troller of the royal household and loru- 
lieutenant of Somerset (see Ellis, Corresp. 
i. 838; cf. Evelyn, Diary, 1850, ii. 249). 
In November 1088 he went over to Paris, 
taking a large sum of money thither for the 
king, and he died either at Paris or St. Ger- 
maminthefollowing year (cf. Stuart Papers, 
Roxb. Club, 1889, pp. 104 sq.) Apart from 
his being a Roman catholic, Waldegrave de¬ 
served well of James, for his great-grand¬ 
father, Sir Edward, had been created a baro¬ 
net by Charles I in 1648 for great and con¬ 
spicuous services to the royal cause. It was, 
however, to the fact that he had married iu 
1684Lady HenriettaEitziames,eldest daugh¬ 
ter of James II by Arabella Churchill fa. v.], 
that he owed his elevation. Henrietta, lady 
Waldegrave, survived her husband many 
years, and lived to see her son following in 
the footsteps of her uncle, the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and effectively opposing the inte¬ 
rests of her brother Berwick and her half- 
brother, the Old Pretender, When she died, 
on 8 April 1730, at the age of sixty-three, 
the earl erected a monument to her in the 
chancel of Navestock church, Essex. An 
interesting little letter written to this lady 
when she was but fifteen by her father 
(dated ‘ Windsor, 23 April 1682 ’) is at the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 6016, f. 40) j 
it is addressed to 1 Mrs. Henriette Fitzjames 
of Maubuison,’ 

James, so named after his royal grand¬ 
father, was educated in France. He married 
in 1714 a catholic lady, Mary, second daugh¬ 
ter of Sir John Webbe, bart., of Hatherop, 
Gloucestershire; but upon her death in child¬ 
bed, on 22 Jan. 1718-19, he declared him¬ 
self a protestant, and not long afterwards 
he took the oaths and assumed his seat in 


the House of Lords (12 Feb. 1721-2). The 
scandal excited among the Jacobites by his 
abjuration, and the manner in which it was 
resented by his uncle, the Duke of Berwick, 
dispelled all suspicions as to the genuineness 
of his loyalty to the protestant succession, 
and his personal qualities soon recommended 
him very strongly to the Walpoles. Never¬ 
theless it was thought singular that Sir 
Robert should advance him so promptly to 
diplomatic posts, and in 1741 one of the 
articles in the impeachment was that he had 
made so near a relative of the Pretender an 
ambassador (Walpole, Corresp. ed. Cun¬ 
ningham, i. 90). At first, however, Wal¬ 
degrave was only made a lord of the bed¬ 
chamber to George I (8 June 1728), and it 
was not until 1726 (11 Sept.) that he waa 
sent as ambassador extraordinary to Paris, 
conveying congratulations from. George I 
and the Prince of Wales to Louis XV upon 
his marriage. On 27 May 1727 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the more responsible post of 
ambassador and minister-plenipotentiary at 
Vienna. He set out next day, and a few 
days lateT, while in Paris, heard of the death 
of George I; hut he proceeded without delay, 
and reached Vienna on 26 June. The ap¬ 
pointment had been made with care, Walde¬ 
grave being deemed a diplomatist eminently 
fitted to soothe and conciliate the emperor. 
His amiable demeanour doubtless contri¬ 
buted to facilitate the execution of the ar¬ 
ticles agreed uponin thepreliminariesrecently 
signed between England, France, and the 
emperor at Paris. He was at Paris in the 
summer of 1728 during the congress of 
Soissons, but he returned to Vienna, and was 
not recalled until June 1780. In the mean¬ 
time, on 18 Sept. 1729, he had been created 
Viscount Chewton of Chewton and Earl 
Waldegrave. On 7 Aug. 1730 he waa ap¬ 
pointed ambassador and minister-plenipo¬ 
tentiary at Paris, in succession to Sir Horatio 
Walpole. His main business at the outset 
was to hint jealousy and suspicion at any 
closer rapprochement between France and 
Spain; and he was urged by Newcastle to 
keep a vigilant eve upon Berwick and other 
Jacobites in the French capital, and not to 
spoxo expense in ‘ subsisting ’ Gambarini and 
other effective spies (see Addit. M8. 32776, 
f, 288). The position developed into a very 
delicate one for a diplomatist, and the cross¬ 
fire to which Waldegrave was exposed was 
often perilous. Spain wanted to alienate 
the English government from France, while 
several of the French ministers actively 
sought to embroil England with Spain, The 
tendencies of Fleury were wholly pacific, 
hut the chief secretary, Germain Louis de 
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OhauveUn, left no stone unturned, to exas¬ 
perate bin against the English. Chauve- 
En did not hesitate at intrigues with the 
Pretender, of which the secret was revealed 
by his own carelessness, for having on onB 
occasion some papers to hand to the English 
ambassador, he added by mistake one of 
James's letters to himself. This Waldegrave 
promptly despatched by a special messenger 
to England (to theDukeof Newcastle, 11 Oct. 
1786). Walpole recommended the admini¬ 
stering of a bribe of 5,000/. to 10,000/. (the 
smaller sum, he observed, would make a 
good many French livres). Nothing came 
of this; but a few months later Waldegrave 
had the satisfaction of seeing Chauvelin dis¬ 
missed (February 1787; Flassan, Biplosn, 
Franqaise, 1811, y. 76). Nevertheless, as the 
tensionincreasedbetweenEngland and Spain, 
Waldegrave’s position grew more difficult. 
He described it as that of a bird upon a perch, 
and wondered it could last in the way it did. 
Hie form erpopularity reached vanishing point 
when he cracked a joke upon the French 
marine. Yet even after the declaration of war 
between England and Spain in October 1739 
he had to stay on at "Versailles, for Fleuiy 
still hesitated to break with England, and 
talked vaguely of arbitration; and matters 
continued in this unsettled state until the 
death of the emperor, Charles "VI, on 20 Oct. 
17-40, which made a great European war in¬ 
evitable. Shortly after this event, however, 
Waldegrave had to consult his health by 
returning to England. After his departure, 
until therupture of diplomaticrelations, busi¬ 
ness was oorried on bynis fanner chaplain, An¬ 
tony Thompson, as chargfi d’affaires. Thomp¬ 
son remained at the French capital until 
March 1744; in the following September he 
was created dean of Rapboe, ana held that 
preferment until his death on 9 Oot. 1750 
(Cotton, Fasti Feel. Sib. iii. 868, v. 265; 
Walpole Corresp. i. 261, 295). 

Waldegrave died of dropsy on 11 April 
1741 at Naveatock. Them is acathoHcstory, 
‘repeatedly heard from a gentleman of most 
retentive memory and unimpeachable vera¬ 
city/ that on his deathbed he put his hand on 
hie tongue and exclaimed, to the terror of the 
bystanders, 1 This bit of red rag has been my 
damnation/ alluding to the oath of abjura¬ 
tion (Oliver, Collections, pp, 89,70), He was 
buried in the chancel of Navestook church, 
and. a monument was afterwards erected to 
him there on the north side of the chancel 
by his daughter-in-law, who became Duchess 
or Gloucester [see Williaii Henry, Duke 
OB Gloucester], The first earl left two 
sons—James, second earl[q,v.], and John— 
successively Earls Waldegrave, aud a daugh¬ 


ter Henrietta, horn on 2 Jan. 1716-17, who 
married on 7 July 1784 Edward Herbert 
brother of the Marijuis of PowyB; becoming 
a widow, she married, secondly, in 1738-9 
John Beard, the leadingsmger at Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre, of which he was also for a time 
a patentee. Lord Nugent wrote of the ‘ foolish 
match'that 'made so much ado, and ruined 
her and Beard’ (New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit, 1784). Lady Henrietta died on 81 Mav 
1763. 3 

Waldegrave was highly esteemed by "Wal¬ 
pole ana by George II, who conferred the 
Garter upon him on 20 Feb. 1738 (of. Castle 
Howard Papers, p. 193). Despite his lack of 
personal advantages, he was held to be most 
skilfulinpatientlyfoilingan adversary ‘with¬ 
out disobliging himand, far from suspect¬ 
ing him of any concealed Jacobitiem, Wal¬ 
pole confided in him more than in any other 
foreign ambassador, with the exception of 
his brother. He conducted himself in his 
embassies, says Coxe, with consummate ad¬ 
dress, and ‘ particularly distinguished him , 
self by obtaining secret information in times 
of emergency. His letters do honour to his 
diplomatic talents, and prove sound sense, 
an insinuating address, and elegant manners. 1 
Waldegrave Duilt for himself the seat of 
Navestook Hall, near Romford, but this 
building was pulled down in 1811. 

Of the great moea of Waldegrave’s diplo¬ 
matic correspondence now preserved among 
the Additional (Pelham) manuscripts at the 
British Museum, the more important part is 
thus distributed: Addit. MSS. 23627,82687- 
82802 passim (correspondence with tbe Duka 
of Newcastle, 1781-9); Addit. 28780-4 
(with Sir Thomas Robinson, ] 730-9); Addit. 
27732 (with Lord Essex, 1782-6); Addit. 
82764r-801 (with Sir Beniamin Keene, 1728- 
1789); Addit. 82754, 82776 (with Cardinal 
Fleuiy, 1728-31); Addit. 82776-86 (with 
Lord Harrington, 1781-4); Addit. 82786- 
82792 (with Horatio Walpole, 1784-0). 

[Harl. MSS. 381, 1154, and 5816 (Waldegrave 
family pedigree, arms, monuments, etc.); Addit. 
MS. 19154; Collins’s Peerage, iv. 244; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 221; Ed¬ 
mondson’s Baronagium Genealogicum, iii. 233; 
Herald and Genealogist, iii. 424; Morant’s 
Essex, ii. 232,318, 692; Wright’s Essex,ii. 736, 
Gibson’s Lydiate Hall, 1876, p, 317 ; Foley’s 
Eecords of the English College, v. 882; Walde¬ 
grave’s Memoirs, 1821 ,pp. vi,vii; Coxe's Memoirs 
of Walpole, i. 347 seq,; M6raoires du Marquis 
d’Argenson, 1857, vol, ii.; Filon's Alliance 
Anglaise, Orleans, 1860; Dangeau’s Journal, ed, 
1854, ii. 234, 390, iii. 68, v. 134, 172, 303; 
Wolsele/s Life of Marlborough, i. 37; Arm¬ 
strong's EEsabeth Farnese, 1892, p. 367; Bau- 
drillart’s Philippe V et la Oour de France, 1889; 
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Walpole Correspondence, ad. Cunningham; 
Stanhope's Hist, of England, 1851, ii. 189, 279; 
Quarterly Review, xxv. 392; Notes and Queries, 
2ndser. ix, 182, vii, 105, 6th ser. x. 34i.i 

1. S. 

WALDEGRAVE, JAMES, second Eabl 
WAtDEeBATE(1716-1763), born on 14 March 
1716 (N. S.), was the eldest son of James 
Waldegrave, first earl [q. v.], by his wife 
Mary, second daughter of Sir John Webbs 
of Hatherop, Gloucestershire. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father in 1741. Two 
years later, on 17 Dec, 1743, he was named 
a lord of the bedchamber to George II. 
Henceforth till the king’s death he became 
Ih'h most intimate friend and adviser. Rut 
he took no open part in public business, and 
Henry Pelham described him to Newcastle 
in 1761 as 1 totally surrendered to his plea¬ 
sures’ (Bedford Correspondence, ii. 84). In 
December 1762 he was induced by the king, 
much against his own will, to accept the office 
of governor and keeper of the privy purse 
to George, prince of Wales, and was made a 
privy councillor. He tried to give his royal 
pupil notions of common things, instructing 
him by conversation rather than books, and 
always stood his friend with the king. But 
in 1766 Leicester House resumed its former 
attitude of hostility to the court, and the 
princess and her friends made it their aim to 

S st rid of Waldegrave and replace him by 
ute. When, early next year, the matter was 
discussed in a cabinet council, Waldegrave 
rather favoured the concession of the de¬ 
mand. In October 176G the king consented 
to the change, and Waldegrave was relieved 
from what he terms ‘ the most painful servi¬ 
tude. 1 He refused a pension on the Irish 
establishment in reward for his services, but 
accepted a tellership of the exchequer. He 
at the eame time resigned the place of lord 
warden of the stannaries, which had been 
granted him in 1761. During the last five 
years of the reign of George II he played 
an important though not a conspicuous part. 
In 1766 he was employed to disunite Pitt 
and Fox, who were harassing the govern¬ 
ment, of which they were nominally subordi¬ 
nate members. As the result of his negotia¬ 
tions, Fox was admitted to the cabinet, 
Waldegrave smoothed the wav by terrifying 
Newcastle with 1 a melancholy representa¬ 
tion ’ of the dire consequences of an avowed 
combination between Pitt and Fox. Early 
in 1767, after the resignation of Newcastle, 
the king, who could not endure the new 
ministers, Devonshire and Pitt, called in 
Waldegrave's aid to bring him baok. Several 
conferences took place, and both Waldegrave 


and Newcastle advised delay. But the king 
was determined, and instructed his favourite 
to confer with Cumberland and Fox should 
Newcastle fail him. After some weeks’ ne¬ 
gotiations Pox was authorised to form a plan 
of administration in concert with Cumber¬ 
land. Waldegrave approved it, and talked 
over the king’s objections, though he antici¬ 
pated its failure. He thought that George U 
should have negotiated in person with each 
candidate for office. The plan failed; but iu 
March 1767 the Devonshire-Pitt ministry 
was dismissed. Thereupon Waldegrave was 
employed to notify to Sir Thomas Robinson 
and Lord Dupplin the king's intention of ap¬ 
pointing them secretary of Btate and chon-. 
cellor of the exchequer. As both refused 
office, Newcastle was again applied to. The 
latter showed Waldegrave a letter from 
Chesterfield, advising him to effect a junc¬ 
tion with Pitt. Waldegrave admitted the 
soundness of the reasons given, adding that 
he himself, even when nominally acting 
against them, had always advised George H 
to reconcile himself with Pitt and Leicester 
House. But the king, as he had anticipated, 
revised to take Pitt as minister, ana the 
interministerium continued. At length 
George II insisted on Waldegrave himself 
accepting the treasury. Waldegrave in vain 
pleaded that, though he might he useful as 
an independent man known to possess the 
royal confidence, as a minister he would be 
helpless owing to his entire want of parlia¬ 
mentary connections. He was premier for 
only five days, 8-12 June 1767. Fox's diffi¬ 
dence and Newcastle’s intrigues shattered 
the embryo administration j and the crisis 
ended in Mansfield receiving powers to treat 
with the former and Pitt. On giving in his 
resignation, he openly admitted to George H 
that he considered the place of a minister 
as the greatest misfortune which could here¬ 
after befall him; and in his ‘Memoirs’ he 
recorded his conviction that as a minister 
he must soon have lost the king’s confidence 
and favour on account of their disagree¬ 
ment on German questions. 

On 30 June 1767 Waldegrave was invested 
alone with the Garter, this single investiture 
being a very rare honour. He had been 
oreated LL.D of Cambridge and elected 
F.R.S. in 1749. 

Once again, in the next reign, Wolde- 
grave became involved in political affairs. 
When in 1703 Henry Pox meditated joining 
Bute, he weut to Waldegrave and ' endea¬ 
voured to enclose the earl in Ms treaty with 
the court,’ sounding him as to his willing¬ 
ness to accept cabinet office. Waldegrave 
desired time, and went to Windsor to con- 
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suit the Duke of Cumberland. The duke 
would give no advice, and Waldegrave wrote 
to Fox to cut short the negotiation. He 
would not, says his relative, Horace Wal¬ 
pole, quit his friend in order to join a court 
he despised and hated. But he was not to 
be left at peace. Fox next made use of him 
to reconcile Cumberland and Devonshire; 
and shortly afterwards Rigby endeavoured to 
elicit from him an undertaking to accept the 
treasury. Waldegrave told Walpole (who 
was in his house at the time) of the overture 
‘with an expressive smile, which in him, 
who never uttered a bitter word, conveyed 
the essence of sense and satire.’ A short 
time afterwards he ‘peremptorily declined’ 
the choice offered him of the French em¬ 
bassy or the viceroyalty of Ireland. Yet 
after his death the court boasted that they 
had gained him. 

He died of small-pox on 28 April 1763. 
Had he lived longer, Walpole thinks he 
must have become the acknowledged head 
of the whigs, ‘ though he was much looked 
up to by veiy different sets,’ and hie ‘pro¬ 
bity, abilities, and temper ’ might have ac¬ 
complished a coalition of parties. Walpole 
had brought about the marriage of Walde¬ 
grave in 1769 with hie own niece Maria, a 
natural daughter of Sir Edward Walpole 
and Maria Clements. He was then ‘ as old 
again as she, and of no_ agreeable figure j but 
for character and credit the first match in 
England.’ Lady Waldegrave was, since the 
death of Lady Coventry, ‘ allowed the hand¬ 
somest woman in England,’ and her only 
fault was extravagance. Beynolds painted 
her portrait seven times. After Walde- 
grave’s death she was courted by the Duke 
of Portland, but secretly married Prince 
William Henry, duke of Gloucester. The 
marriage was for a long time unreoognised 
by the royal family. She died at Brompton 
on 22 Aug. 1807. By Waldegrave she had 
three daughters, of whom Elisabeth married 
her cousin, the fourth earl Waldegrave; 
Charlotte was the wife of George, duke 
of Grafton; and Anna Horatia, of Lord 
Hugh Seymour. Walpole gave Reynolds 
eight hundred guineas for a portrait of his 
three grand-nieces painted in 1780. 

A portrait of Waldegrave, painted by Rey¬ 
nolds, was engraved by Thomson, S. Rey¬ 
nolds, and HcArdell. The first-named 
engraving is prefixed to his ‘Memoirs.’ In 
livestock churoh, Essex, there is a tablet to 
him with a lengthy inscription. His ‘ Me¬ 
moirs ’ were not published till 1821, when 
they were issued by Hurray in a quarto 
volume, with an introduction and appen¬ 
dices probably by Lord Holland, They are 


admirable in style and temper, and their 
accuracy has never been impugned. Walde¬ 
grave admits at the outset that it is not in 
his power to be quite unprejudiced, but the 
impartiality shown in his character-sketch 
of nis friend Cumberland may atone for the 
slight injustice he may have done to Pitt 
and. the satirical strokes he allowed himself 
when dealing with the princess dowager 
and Lord Bute. The relations lie details as 
subsisting between himself and George H 
redound to the credit of both. Waldegiave’s 
insight is proved by the remarkable change 
he foresaw in the character of his royal 
pupil when he should become king; and his 
comparison of the whig party to an alliance 
of different clans fighting in the same cause, 
but under different chieftains, is admirably 
just. The ‘ Memoire ’ were reviewed in the 
1 Quarterly ’ for July 1821, and the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh’for June 1822. The writer of the 
latter notice, probably John Allen, gave, 
from a manuscript copy discovered after the 
publication of the work, the passage relating 
to George III just referred to. 

Waldegrave having no male issue, the 
earldom passed to his brother. 

John Waldegeavd, third Eabl (a. 1784), 
entered the army and attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general and governor of Ply¬ 
mouth. He commanded a brigade in the 
attack on St. Malo in 1768 (Grenville Corresp. 
i. 288). He greatly distinguished himself at 
the battle of Minden in the following year; 
and Walpole ascribes the victory chiefly to 
a manoeuvre conducted by him. In the early 
years of George III he acted with the oppo¬ 
sition, but was in 1766 made master of the 
horse to Queen Charlotte. When in 1770 
Lord Barrington declared in parliament that 
no officer in England was fit to be oom- 
mander-in-chief, he ‘took up the affront 
warmly without doors’ (Walpole). He 
was named lord-lieutenant of Essex in Oc¬ 
tober 1781. He died of apoplexy in his 
oarriage near Reading on 16 Oct. 1784. 
He married, ‘bythe intrigueB of Lord Sand¬ 
wich ’ (Sib 0. H. Williams, WorTts, i. 184, 
Walpole’s note), Elizabeth, fifth daughter 
of John, earl Gower. She had two sons and 
two daughters: the second son, William, 
created Lord Radstock in 1800, is separately 
noticed; the eldest, George (1761-1789), 
succeeded as fourth Earl Waldegrave and 
married his first cousin, Elizabeth Laura 
Waldegrave, by whom he was father of the 
fifth, sixth, ana eighth earls. 

[Walpole’s Memoirs of George II, 2nd edit, 
i. 01, 92, 291, 418, iii. 28-30,198,199, Memoirs 
of George III, ed, Barker, i. 165, 160, 197,212, 
213, ii. 74, 121, 129, iii. 268-71, iv. 62, 63, 
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69, ISO, and Letters, ed. Cunningham, passim ; 
Coxe’s Pelham Administration, ii. 180, 238, 
230; Waldegrare’s Memoirs ; Gent. Mag. 1783 
p. 201, 1784 ii. 199, 878, 1835 ii. 316, 1859 ii. 
642, 643; Erans's Cat. Engr. Portraits; Dojle’s 
Official Baronage; Burke’s Peerage; Knight’s 
Engl. Cyclopedia, yol. v.; Stanhope’s Hist, of 
Enel. chap, xxxiv.; authorities cited,] 

G. Lb G. N. 

WALDEGRAVE or WA1GRAVE, 
Sib RICHARD (d. 1402), speaker of the 
House of Commons, was the son of Sir Ri¬ 
chard Waldegrave hy his wife, Agnes Dau- 
beney, He was descended from the North¬ 
amptonshire family dwelling at Walgrave. 
The earliest member of the family known, 
Warine de Walgrave, was father of John 
de Walgrave, sheriff of London in 1205. 
The elder Sir Richard, his great-grandson, 
crossed to France with Edward III in 1829 
(Rymkr, Fcedera, 1821, ii. 764), was re¬ 
turned to parliament in 1835 for Lincolnshire, 
and in 1837 received letters from Edward per¬ 
mitting him to accompany Henry Burghersh 
[q.v.], bishop of Lincoln, to Flanders (ib. pp. 
967, 1027). In 1343 he received similar 
letters on the occasion of his accompanying 
Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, to 
France (ib. in. 806). 

His son, Sir Richard, resided at Small- 
bridge in Suffolk, and was returned to par¬ 
liament as a knight of the shire in the 
parliament of February 1875-0. He was 
elected to the first and second parliaments 
of Richard II and to that of 1331. In 133 L 
he was elected speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and prayed the king to discharge 
him from the office; the first instance, says 
Manning, of a speaker desiring to be excused. 
Richard II, however, insisted on his fulfilling 
his duties. During his speakership parlia¬ 
ment was chiefly occupied with the revoca¬ 
tion of the charters granted to the villeins 
by Richard during Tyler’s rebellion. It was 
dissolved in February 1881-2. Waldegrave 
represented Suffolk m the two parliaments 
of 1882, in those of 1888, in that of 1888, 
in those of 1388, and iu that of January 
1389-90. He died at Smallbridge on 2 May 
1402, and was buried on the north side of 
the parish church of St. Mary at Bures in 
Essex. He married Joan Silvester of Bures, 
by whom he had a son, Sir Richard Walde¬ 
grave (d. 1484), who took part in the French 
wars, assisting in 1402 in the capture of the 
town of Conquet and the island of RhS in 
Bretagne. He was ancestor of Sir Edward 
Waldegrave [q. v.] 

[Manning’s Speakers of the House of Com¬ 
mons, I860, p. 10; Collins’s Peerage, 1779, iv. 
417 ; Rolls of Parliament, ii. 100,166; Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1377-86 passim.] E. I. 0. 


WALDEGRAVE, ROBERT (1554?- 
1604), puritan printer and publisher, bom 
about 1554, son of Richard Waldegrave or 
Walgrave of Blockley, Worcestershire, was 
bound apprentice to William Griffith, sta¬ 
tioner, of Londott,for eight years from 24 June 
1568 (Abbes, Transcript, i. 372). Walde¬ 
grave doubtless took up the freedom of the 
Stationers’ Company in the summer of 1676 
(the records for that year are lost). On 
17 June 1678 he obtained a license for his 
first publication (‘ A Castell for the Soule'), 
beginning business in premises near Somerset 
House in the Strand. He removed for a short 
time in 1683 to a shop in Foster Lane, and 
in later years occasionally published hooks 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the sign of the 
Crane, aud in Cannon Lane at the sign of the 
White Horse. But during the greater part 
of his publishing career in London he occu¬ 
pied a shop in the Strand. 

Waldegrave was a puritan, and from the 
outset his publications largely consisted of 
controversial works in support of puritan theo¬ 
logy. His customers or mends soon included 
the puritan leaders in parliament, the church, 
and the press. 

In April 1688 he printed and published, 
without giving names of author and publisher 
or place or date, the‘Diotrephes’of John 
Udall [q. v.] The anti-episcopal tract, which 
was not licensed by the Stationers’ Company, 
was judged seditious by the Star-chamber. 
The puritanic temper of Waldegrave’s publi¬ 
cations had already excited the suspicion of 
the authorities. On 16 April his press was 
seized, and Udall's tract was found in the 

Sn 13 flay the Stationers’ Company ordered 
that, in obedience to directions issued by the 
Star-chamber, 1 the said booksshallbeburnte, 
and the said presse, letters, and printing stuffe 
defaced and made unserviceable,’ Walde¬ 
grave fled from London, and waa protected by 
Udall and hy John Penry [q. v.] At the 


in secret a new and extended series of attacks 
on episcopacy, which were to be issued under 
the pseudonym of Martin Mar-Prelate. Secur¬ 
ing, with Penry’s aid, a new press and some 
founts of roman and italic type, he began 
operations at the house of a sympathiser, 
Mrs, Crane, at East Molesey,near Hampton 
Court. In June the officers of the Stationers’ 
Company made a vain search for Waldegrave 
at Kingston. In July he put into type a 
second tract hy Udell, and in November 
Peary’s 1 Epistle,’ the earliest of the Martin 
Mar-Prelate publications. In this ‘ Epistle ’ 
Penry called public attention to the perse¬ 
cution that Waldegrave, who had to support 
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a "wife and six children, suffered at the hands 
of the archbishop of Canterbury and bishop 
of London. 

In the following autumn Waldegrave was 
arrested and kept in prison for twenty 
weeks. But no conclusive evidence against 
him was forthcoming, and he was not 
brought to trial. On his release he resumed 
relations with his puritan friends, and in De¬ 
cember 1588 he removed his secret press, 
which had not been discovered, from East 
Molesey to the house of a patron of thapuri- 
tam agitators, Sir Richard hmightley, at Faws- 
ley, Northamptonshire. There "Waldegrave 
was known hy the feigned name of Sheme 
or Shomuel, and represented himself as en¬ 
gaged in arranging Knightley's family papers. 
At Knightley's house Waldegrave printed 
‘ The Epitome ’ of Martin Mar-Prelate. At 
the end of the year he removed his secret 
press to the house of another sympathising 
atron, John Hales, at Coventry, and there 
e printed three more Martin Mar-Prelate 
tracts, namely , 1 Mineral Conclusions,’ ‘ The 
Supplication,' end ‘Ha’ you any work for 
Cooper P’ Of the first two publications 
Waldegrave printed no fewer than a thou¬ 
sand copies each, with the assistance appa¬ 
rently of only one compositor. Early in 
April 1589 he set out, it was said, for Devon¬ 
shire, where it was his intention to print the 
puritan Cartwright’s ‘NewTestament against 
the Jesuits.’ But he did no further work 
for the Mar-Prelate controversialists in Eng¬ 
land. His stay in Devonshire was brief, and 
he seems to have quickly crossed to France, 
making his way to Rochelle. There he 
printed in March 1690 Penry’s ‘ Appellation ’ 
and ‘Some in his CoUoura' by Job Throck¬ 
morton [q. v.], Penry’s friend and protector. 
In the summer of 1690 Waldegrave settled 
in Edinburgh. 

In Edinburgh Waldegrave pursued his 
calling for thirteen years with little moles¬ 
tation and with eminent success. James VI 
at once showed him much favour. Five 
volumes hearing his name as printer and 
publisher appeared in Edinburgh with the 
date 1690. These included 1 The Confession 
of Faith, subscribed hy the Kingis Majestie 
and his Household; ’ and 1 The Sea-Law of 
Scotland,’ by William Welwood [q. v.l (the 
earliest treatise on maritime jurisprudence 
published in Britain); while two works by 
John Penry, which bore no printer’s name, 
place, or date, certainly came from Walde- 

S ave’s Edinburgh press in the same year. 

i 1691 the king entrusted Waldegrave 
with the publication of ‘ HisMajesties Poeti- 
oall Exercises at vacant houres,’ Soon 
afterwards Waldegrave was appointed, for 


himself and his heirs, ‘ the king’s printer.’ 
The first book printed by him in which he 
gave himself that designation is ' Onomasti- 
con Poetieum’ (1591), by Thomas Jack 
master of the grammar school of Glasgow. 
Early in 1697 Waldegrave was charged with 
treasonably printing as genuine a pretended 
act of parliament ‘for the abolishing of the 
Actes concerning the Kirk,’ hut he was ac¬ 
quitted on the plea that he was the innocent 
victim of a deception. ‘ A Spiritual! Propine 
of a Pastour to nis People,’ an early work of 
James Melville, which wasprintedby Walde¬ 
grave in Edinburgh, bears-the date 1689 on 
the title-page in tne only known copy (now 
in the British Museum); the year is clearly 
a misprint for 1698. Among the more inte¬ 
resting of Waldegrave’s other publications at 
Edinburgh were : ‘ Acts of Parliament past 
since the coronation of the King’s Majesty 
against the opponents of the True and Chris¬ 
tian Religion ’ (1693); ‘ A Commentary on 
Revelation, hy John Napier of Merchiaton,' 
the inventor of logarithms (1693); ‘The 
Problemes of Aristotle, with other Philoso¬ 
phers and Phisitions ’ (1696; unique copy in 
the Bodleian Library) ; James Vi’s ‘ Diemo- 
nologie' (1697), his ‘True Law of Free Mon¬ 
archies ’ (1698), and his ‘ Bnsililton Doron' 
(1608) j Alexander Montgomerie's ‘ The 
Gherrie and the Sloe ’ (1697, two editions); 
Alexander Hume’s ‘ Hy nines or Sacred Songs ’ 
(1699); Thomas Cartwright’s ‘ Answers to 
the Preface of the Miemisli Testament’ 
(1602): and William AlexanderVTragedy of 
Darius ’ (1603). 

Waldegrave pirated many English publi¬ 
cations, among others the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke's ‘Arcadia’ (1699), Tusser’s ‘Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry’ (1609), 
and Robert Southwell’s ‘St. Peters Com¬ 
plaint ’ (1600). 

Waldegrave seems to have followed 
James VI to England when he ascended the 
English throne. On 11 June 1603, after an 
interval of more than fifteen years, he ob¬ 
tained a license once again for a publication 
from the Stationers’ Company in London. 
The work was ‘TheTen Commandmentswith 
the kinges arms at large quartered as they 
are.’ waldegrave seems to have resumedre- 
aidencein the Strand, hut he died within little 
more than a year of his re-settlement in Lon¬ 
don (Arber, Transcript, ii. 282). At the close 
of 1604 his widow sold his patent, which had 
descended to his heirs, of printer to the king 
of Scotland. Robert Waldegpave, probably 
a younger son of the printer, born in Septem- 

Heginter, i, 49). 
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[Arber's Stationara' Co. Reg; Arber's Intro¬ 
ductory Sketch to the Martin Mar-Prelate Con¬ 
troversy, 1879; Dickaon and Edmond's Annals 
of Scottish Printing, 1890, pp. 394-475; Pierce’s 
Marprelate Tracts, 1908,3 S. L. 

WALDEGRAVE, SAMUEL (1817- 
1869), bishop of Carlisle, second son of 
William,eighth earl Waldegrave, bv his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Whitbread 
[q. v.], was born atCardiugton, Bedfordshire, 
on IS Sept. 1817. He was educated at Cheam 
at a school kept by Charles Mayo (1792-1846) 
[q. v.], who taught his pupils on the Pesta- 
lozzian system. Prom here he went to Balliol 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 10 April 
1836. His college tutor was Tait, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, who remained his 
friend throughout hie life. He graduated 
B. A. in 1839 with a first class in classics and 
mathematics, and M.A. in 1842. On 22 Nov. 
1860 he received the degree of D.D. by 
diploma. In 1839 he was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at All Soule’ College, which he retained 
till his marriage in 1846, and was also ap¬ 
pointed librarian. He served the office of 
public examiner in the school of mathematics 
from Michaelmas term 1842 to Easter term 
1844. Waldegrave was ordained deacon in 
1842, and was licensed to the curacy of St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford, having for his fellow curates 
Charles Thomas Baring [q. v.land Edward 
Arthur Litton. While at St. Ebbe's he took 
a leading part in the building of the district 
church of Holy Trinity in that parish. In 
1844 he accepted the college living of Barford 
St. Martin, near Salisbury. In 1845he was ap¬ 
pointed select preacher at Oxford, and in 1854 
was chosen Bampton lecturer. His selection 
of a subject was indicative of the narrow 
limits of his theological sympathies, and under 
the heading of ‘New Testament Millena- 
rianism ’ he elaborately refuted the views of 
those expositors who maintained the millen¬ 
nium theory. The ‘ Bampton Lectures ’ were 
published in 1865, and a second edition was 
issued in 1860. 

When Eohert Bickersteth [q, v,] was ap¬ 
pointed bishop of Eipon in 1867, Palmerston 
presented Waldegrave to the residentiary 
canonry at Salisbury vacated by his prefer¬ 
ment. Although differing widely from the 
bishop, Walter Kerr Hamilton [q. vjj Wal- 
degrava’s relations with him were friendly, 
and he was elected proctor for the chapter m 
•convocation. He generally took, in the de¬ 
bates of this body, the side of ‘the liberal 
minority’ (Illustrated London News, 17 NoV. 
1860). When Henry Montagu Villiers [q. v.] 
was translated to Durham,Palmerston nomi¬ 
nated Waldegrave for the vacant bishopric 
of Carlisle, and he was eonsecrated in York 


minster on 11 Nov, I860. He was a zealous 
bishop, and made his presence felt in all parts 
of his diocese. His rule was on strictly 
1 evangelical ’ lines, and the clergy who dif¬ 
fered from him in opinions or practices were 
resolutely discountenanced. He greatly as¬ 
sisted church work in the poorer parishes 
of his diocese by founding in 1862 the Car¬ 
lisle Diocesan Church Extension Society. 
Waldegrave was not a frequent speaker m 
the House of Lords, but he supported Lord 
Shaftesbury in his efforts to legislate against 
extreme ritualism, and opposed vigorously 
all attempts to relax the law of Sunday ob¬ 
servance. One of his most elaborate speeches 
woe in apposition to a clause in the offices 
and oaths bill permitting judicial and corpo¬ 
rate officials to wear their insignia of office 
in places of worship of any denomination 
(Hansard, clxxxviii. 1376). Although awliig 
in polities, he was strongly against Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s proposals for the disestablishment of 
the Irish church. When the archbishopric 
of York became vacant in 1862, it is stated 
on good authority that Lord Palmerston was 
disposed to translate Waldegrave, hut the 
offer was not made (Loud HoueHTON, Me¬ 
moirs ; Gbnekai, Gkuy, Memoirs), Walde- 
grave’s long and fatal illness first made itself 
felt iu 1868, and at the beginning of 1869 
he was compelled to give up active work. 
After much acute suffering, he died at Eose 
Castle on 1 Oct. 1869. His old friend Arch¬ 
bishop Tait visited him on the day of his 
death and said the commendatory prayer at 
his bedside. He was buried witmn the pre¬ 
cincts of Carlisle Cathedral, where, in the 
south aisle, is a recumbent effigy to his 
memory, In 1846 he married Jane Ann, 
daughter of Francis Pym oftheHasells, Bed¬ 
fordshire. By her he had a son Samuel Ed¬ 
mund, and a daughter Elizabeth Janet, who 
was married to Rickard Eeginald Fawkes, 
vicar of Spondon, Derbyshire. 

Besides his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ Walde¬ 
grave published numerous sermons and 
charges, the most important of these being: 
‘The Way of Peace,’ university sermons, 
1848, 4th ed. 1806; ‘ Words of Eternal Life,’ 
eighteen Bermons, 1864 j ‘ Christ the True 
Altar, and other Sermons,’with introduction 
by Eev. J. C. Ryle, 1870. 

[Memoir in Carlisle Diocesan Calendar, 1870; 
Ferguson’s Diocesan History of Carlisle; Han¬ 
sard’s Pail. Debates, 1861-8; Foster’s Alumni 
Oson. 1715-1886.3 E, H. M. 

WALDEGRAVE, Sie WILLIAM 
(fi. 1089), physician, was probably the second 
son of Puilip Waldegrave of Borley in Essex 

S a cadet of the family of Waldegrave of 
Jhewton), by his second wife, llargaiet, 
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daughter of John Eve of Easton in Essex, 
and, if so, was born in 1618. _ He received 
the degree of doctor of medicine of Padua 
on 12 March 1659, and was admitted an 
honorary fellow of the College of Physicians, 
London, in December 1064. He was created 
a fellow of the college, by the charter of 
James II, in 1686, but does not appear to 
have been admitted as such at the. comitia 
majora extraordinaria of 12 April 1687, 
which was specially convened for the re¬ 
ception of the charter and the admission of 
those who were thereby constituted fellows. 

On 1 July 1089 he was returned to the 
House of Lords by the college as a ‘ papist.’ 
He was physician to the queen of James II, 
and, as Bishop Burnet tells us, was hastily 
summoned, along with Sir Charles Scar- 
burgh [q. v.], to her majesty in 1688, shortly 
before the birth of the Prince of Wales 

S the ‘Old Pretender’), when she was in 
longer of miscarrying. In 1691 434/. 10s. 
was owing to him from the estate of Henry, 
first baron Waldegrave (Hilt. MSS. Comm. 
ISth Hep. App. v. 446). He is there 
styled Sir William, but his name does not 
appear in Townsend’s ‘ Catalogue of Knights.’ 
He is believed to have died a bachelor. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys.; Burnet's History of 
his own Timo, li. 475-6, information from Earl 
Waldegrave.] W. W. W. 

WALDEGRAVE, WILLIAM, first 
Baboe Radbtook (1763-1825), admiral, se¬ 
cond son of John, third earl Waldegrave, 
and nephew of James Waldegrave, second 
earl [q. v.], was born on 9 July 1763. He 
entered the navy in 1766 on hoard the Jersey, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Spry £q, v.], with 
whom he served for three years in the Medi¬ 
terranean. He then joined the Quebec, going 
to the West Indies under the command of 
Captain Erancia Reynolds (afterwards Lord 
Ducie), and on 1 Aug. 1772 was promoted 
by Vice-admiral Parry to be lieutenant of 
the Montagu. In January 1773 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Portland, in January 1774 to 
the Preston, and in March 1774 to tha Med¬ 
way, going out to the Mediterranean as flag¬ 
ship of Vice-admiral Man, by whom, on 
23 June 1775, Waldegrave was promoted 
to the command of the Zephyr sloop. On 
30 May 1776 he was posted to the Ripon, 
which he took out to the East Indies as 
flag-captain to Sir Edward Vernon [q. v.] 
His health broke down in the Indian climate, 
and he was compelled to return to England, 
In September 1778 he was appointed to the 
Pomona of 28 guns, in which he went to 
the West Indies, where he captured the Cum¬ 


berland, a large and troublesome American 
privateer. From the Pomona he was moved 
to the Prudente, in which lie returned to 
England, and was attached to the Channel 
fleet. On 4 July 1780, in company with the 
Licorne, she captured the French frigate 
Cspricieuse, which, however, wasso shattered 
that Waldegrave ordered her to he burnt. 
In April 1781 she was with the fleet that 
relieved Gibraltar [see Dabbt, Geok&e], and 
in December with the squadron under Rear- 
admiral Richard Kempenfelt [q. v.] that cap¬ 
tured a great part of the French convoy to 
the Bay of Biscay, in the immediate presence 
of a vastly superior French fleet. In March 
1782 he was appointed to the Phaeton, at¬ 
tached to the grand fleet under Lord Howe 
which in October relieved Gibraltar. 

After the peace Waldegrave travelled on 
the continent, visited the Grecian Isles and 
Smyrna, where, in 1785, he married Cornelia, 
daughter of David Van Lennep, chief of 
the Dutch factory. lie returned to England 
in 1786, but had no employment till, in the 
Spanish armament of1790, he was appointed 
to the Majestic of 74 guns. When the 
dispute with Spain was settled, he again 
went on half-pay; but on the outbreak of 
war in 1798 was appointed to the Oourageux, 
in which he went lo the Mediterranean. 
After the occupation of Toulon he was sent 
home with despatches, landing at Barcelona 
and travelling across Spain. lie returned to 
the fleet through Germany and the north of 
Italy, but again went, home consequent on 
his promotion on 4 July 1794 to the rank of 
rear-admiral. In May 1706 he had com¬ 
mand of a small squadron cruising to the 
westward. On 1 June he was promoted lo 
be vice-admiral, and in the end of the year 
was sent out to the Mediterranean, with his 
flag in the B arfleur. He continued with the 
fleet under Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl 
St. Vincent) [q. v.], and, as third in com¬ 
mand, took part in the battle of St. Vincent 
on 14 Feb. 1797. In honour of this great 
victory, the seoond in command, Vice-admi¬ 
ral Charles Thompson [q.v.],and the fourth, 
Rear-admiral Parker, were made baronets. 
A similar honour was offered to Waldegrave, 
who refused it, as inferior to his actual rank 
as the son of an earl. On returning to Eng¬ 
land, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
on the Newfoundland station, and on 29 Dec. 
1800 was created a peer on the Irish esta¬ 
blishment, by the title of Baron Radstook. 
On 29 April 1802 he was made an admiral, 
but had no further employment. At the 
fiineral of Lord Nelson he was one of the 
supporters of Sir Peter Parker, the chief 
mourner. On 2 Jan. 1815 he was nominated 
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a G.C.B. It was practically the institution 
of a new order, with a new etiquette ; for it 
had previously been the custom, if not the 
rule, not to confer the K.B. on men of 
higher rank in the table of precedence. He 
died on 20 Aug. 1825, ana was succeeded 
by his eldest son, George Granville Walde- 
grave, second baron Radstook [q. v.] 

[Ealfe’s Nav. Biogr, ii. 27 i Naval ChronielB 
(with a portrait), x. 265; Marshall’s Hoy. Nav. 
Biogr. i. 58 ; O 'Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. p. 947 ; 
Commission and Warrant Books in the Public 
Record Office j Foster's Peerage.] J. K. L, 

■WALDEN, Lobes HOWARD de. [See 
Ghifexn, John Gbiitin, 1719-1797 j Ellis, 
Chahles Augustus, 1799-1868.] 

WALDEN, ROGER (& 1406), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is said to have been of 
humble birth, the eon of a butcher at Sattron 
Walden in Essex ( Amiales , p. 417; Usx, 
p. 37). But the statement comes from sources 
not free from prejudice, and cannot perhaps 
be entirely trusted. He had a brother John 
described as an esquire ‘ of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfleld,’ who, when he made his will in 
1417, was possessed of considerable property 
in Essex (Wylie, iii, 127). Roger Walden’s 
belle-mere (i.e. stepmother) was apparently 
living' with John Walden at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s in ldQQfChronique dela Traison, p.76). 
There was a contemporary, Sir Alexander 
Walden in Essex, but there is no evidence 
that they were in any way connected with 
him. Nothing is known of Walden’s edu¬ 
cation and first advance in life. Two not 
very friendly chroniclers give somewhat con¬ 
tradictory accounts of his acquirements when 
made archbishop—one describing him as a 
lettered layman,the other as almost illiterate 
(JSulogium, iii. 377; Annates, p. 213). His 
earliest recorded promotion, the first of an 
unusually numerous series of ecclesiastical 
appointments, was to the benefice of St. 
Heliers in Jersey on 6 Sept. 1371 (Fcedera, 
vi. 692; Lti Neve, iii. 123). The Percy 
family presented him to the church of Kirk- 
by Overblow in Yorkshire in 1374; but he 
waB living in Jersey in 1878-9, and four 
years later received custody of the estates of 
Reginald de Carteret in that island (IIook, 
iv. 629; Fwdera, vii. 349; Cal. Mot Mat i, 
269). lie was ‘locum tenons seu deputatus' 
of the Channel Islands, but between, what 
dates is uncertain (Fcedera, viii. 64). He 
held the living of Fenny Drayton, Leicester¬ 
shire, which he exchanged for that of Burton 
in Eendale in 1886, when he is described as 
king's clerk (ib. ii, 564; Fcedera, vii. 349). 
His rapid advancement from 1887 onwards 
shows that he had secured strong court 
VOL. xx. 


favour. In the July of that critical year he 
was made archdeacon of Winchester, a posi¬ 
tion which he held until 1395, but he was 
‘better versed in things of the camp and 
the world than of the church and the study’ 
(Use, p.87; Le Neve, iii. 26), and plenty of 
secular employment was found for him. Ap¬ 
pointed captain of Mark, near Calais^ m 
October 1387, which he vacated for the high- 
bailiffsliip of Guisnes in 1391, he held also 
from December 1387 (if not earlier) to 1392 
the important position of treasurer of Calais, 
in which capacity he acted in various nego¬ 
tiations with the French and Flemings, and 
joined the captain of Calais on a cattle raid 
into French territory in 1388 (Froissart, 
xxv. 72, ed. Kervyn ueLettenhove; Fcedera, 
vii. 666, 607, 609; Wylie, hi. 125). 

From these employments Walden waB re¬ 
called to become secretary to Richard II, and 
ultimately succeeded John deWaltham [q.v,], 
bishop of Salisbury, as treasurer of England 
in 1393 [Use, p. 37; Walsinhhan, ii. 218). 
Meanwhile the stream of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
motion had not ceased to flow in his direc¬ 
tion. At Lincoln, after a brief tenure of one 
prebend in the last months of 1389, he held 
another from October 1398 to January 1398 
(Le Neve, ii. 126, 220 ; Fcedera, viii. 23); 
at Salisbury he was given two prebends in 
1891 and 1892 (Jonhs, Fasti Ecclesice Saris• 
beriensis, pp. 864, 394); he had others at 
Exeter (till 1390) and at Lichfield (May 
1394-May 1398; Stafford's Register, p. 108; 
Le Neve, i. 618). The rectory of Fordliam, 
near Colchester, conferred upon him early in 
1891, ho at once exchanged for that of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn (Nnwcorar, i. 274, ii. 
270). With the treasurership of England 
be received the deanery of York, and in 
February 1397 the prebend of Willesden in 
St, Paul’s (Le Neve, ii. 451, id. 124). 

On the banishment and translation of 
Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, in tho 
autumn of 1397, Richard got Walden pro¬ 
vided to that see by papal bull, and invested 
him with the temporalities in January 1398 
(Annates, p. 213; Le Neve, i, 21). Johnof 
Gaunt appointed him one of the surveyors 
of his will (Nichols, p. 106), He was pre¬ 
sent at the Coventry tournament, and took 
out a general pardon on 21 Nov. 1898 
for all debts incurred or offences committed 
(including 1 ins&mim consilium’) in his secular 
ofiices (Traison, p. 19; Fcedera, viii. 63). 

When Arundel returned with Henry of 
Lancaster the pope quashed the bull he had 
exeeuted in Walden’s favour, on the ground 
that he had beendeceivod (Annales, p. 321). 
Walden’s jewels, which he had removed 
from the palace at Canterbury, and six oart- 

XI 
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loads of goods, which he sent to Salt- 
wood Castle, near Hythe, had been seized 
and were restored to Arundel ( [Eulogium , 
iii. 882 j Use, p. 87). nis arms—gules, a 
bend azure, and a martlet d’or—for which 
Arundel’s had been erased on the hangings 
at Lambeth, were tom down and thrown 
out of window (t'6.) His register was de¬ 
stroyed, and the records of Ins consecration 
and acts are lost (butcf. Wilkies, iii. 826). 
Before the pope restored Arundel, Walden, 
still de facto archbishop, appeared before 
the Duke of Lancaster and the archbishop 
de jure at the bishop of London’s palace and 
besought their pardon; his life was spared 
at Arundel’s instance (Use, p. 87; Eulogium, 
iii. 88B). Adam of Usk, who witnessed the 
scene, compares the two archbishops to two 
heads on one body. 

Walden was taken from the liberties of 
Westminster and committed to the Towei 
on 10 Jan. 1400 on suspicion of complicity 
in the Epiphany plot against Henry IV, but 
was acquitted (4 Fob.) and set at liberty 
{Faidera, viii. 121; Anna lee, p. 880; Traiaon, 
pp. 100-1). But according to the French 
authority (j'6. p. 77) last mentioned, ha had 
been a party to. the conspiracy. This testi¬ 
mony, however, carries no decisive weight. 

Walden was not allowed to want, receiv¬ 
ing, for instance, in 1408 two barrels of wine 
from the king; but he felt himself ‘in the 
dust and under foot of man’ (Welib, iii. 
126; Wiiexhs, iii. 878, 880; Gough, iii. 
19). On the death of Robert Braybrooke, 
bishop of London, in August 1404, the for¬ 
giving Arundel used his influence in Wal¬ 
den’s behalf, and induced Innocent "VII 
to issue a bull providing him to that see on 
10 Deo. 1404. But the king, who had a 
candidate of his own, refused at first to give 
his consent to the appointment; and it was 
only as a kind of consolation to Arundel for 
the failure of his attempt to save Archbishop 
Scrope in the early summer of 1406 that 
Henry at last gave way and allowed Walden, 
on making a declaration to safeguard the 
rights of the crown, to be consecrated on 
29 June at Lambeth (Wnin, iii 126; Ln 
Neve, ii. 293; Whahtoh, pp. 149-BO). He 
was installed in St. Paul’s on 80 June, the 
festival of the saint; the canons in the pro¬ 
cession wearing garlands of red roses (i6.) 
But Walden did not live to enjoy his new 
dignity long, Before the end of the year 
he fell ill, made his will at his episcopal 
residence at Much Hadham in Hertfordshire 
on 81 Deo. and died there on 6 Jan. 1406 
(Gough, iii. 19). An interesting account 
of his funeral by an eye-witness, John Pro- 
phete, the clerk of the privy seal, has been 


preserved (Marl. MS. 481108, f, 97 b, quoted 
by Welie, iii. 127). The body, after lying 
in state for a few days in the new chapel 
Walden had built in the priory church' of 
St. Bartholomew’s, with which his brother 
and executor waB connected, was conveyed 
to St. Paul’s and laid to rest in tho chapel of 
All Saints in the presence of Clifford, bishop 
of Worcester, and many others. Before this 
was done, however, Prophete uncovered the 
face of the dead prelate, which seemed to 
them to look fairer than in life and like that 
of one sleeping. His epitaph iB given by 
Weever (p. 484), It says much for Walden's 
character and amiable qualities that, in spite 
of his usurpation, every one spoke well of 
him. Prophete praises hie moderation in 
prosperity and patience in adversity. Arun¬ 
del, whose see he had usurped, adds his 
testimony to his honest life and devotion to 
the priestly office; even Adam of Usk, who 
reproaches him with the secular employments 
or his early life, boara witness to bis amia¬ 
bility and popularity (ib .; WlLKINB, iii. 
282; Ubx, p. 87). 

John Drayton, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, by his will, made in 1456, founded 
chantries in St. Paul’s and in the church of 
Tottenham for the souls of Walden and his 
brother and his wife Idonea, as well as those 
of John de Waltham, bishop of Salisbury, his 
predecessor as treasurer, and of Richard II 
and his queen (Nbwooubt, i. 764). It is 
not known what connection had existed be¬ 
tween Drayton and the two prelates. By a 
curious coincidence, however, both Waltham 
and Walden had been rectors of Fenny 
Drayton. 

A manuscript collection of chronological 
tables of patriarchs, popes, kings, and em- 

B misleadingly entitled ‘Historia 
’ (Cotton. MS. Julius B. xiii), has 
been attributed to Walden(WVMBj iii, 125) 
on the strength of a note at the beginning of 
the manuscript. But this ascription is in a 
later hand, not earlier than the sixteenth 
century. The manuscript itself probably 
dates from the early part of the thirteenth 
century, which disposes of the alleged au¬ 
thorship of Walden, and is equally fatal to 
the attribution to Roger de Waltham (d, 
1886) [q. y.J found in another copy of the 
‘Historia’ (HaTl, MS. 1812), 

[Rymer’s Fcadera, original ed.; Cal. Patent 
Polls of Richard II, yols. i, and ii,; Wilkins’s 
Concilia Magnaa Britanniae; Annales Ricardi II 
et Henrici IV (with Trokolowo), Walsingham’a 
Historia Anglicans, and the Continuation of the 
Eulogium Historiarum (vol. iii.), all in Rolls 
Sen; Adam of Usk, ed. Maunae Thompson; 
Froissart, od, Kervyn de Lettenbore; Ohronique 
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de la Tra'ison at Mort da Richart deux, ed. Engl. 
Hist. Soo.; Nichols’s Royal Wills j Godwin, De 
Pnosulibus Anglice, 1742; Wharton, Da" Epi- 
scopis Londoniansibus at Assavenslbus; _New- 
court’s Roportorium Parochiale Lonclonionse; 
Honno'-sy's Novum Rep. Eccl. 1898 ; La Novo'u 
Fasti Ecclesi® Anglicanee, ed. Hardy; Jones's 
Fasti Eaclesiffi Sarisberiausis; Rogieter of 
Bishop Stafford, ed. Hingeston • Randolph ; 
Weaver’s Anciant Funerall Monuments; Wylie’s 
Hist, of Henry XV (where most of the facts of 
Walden's biography are brought together); 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury; Milman’s 
Hist, of St. Paul’s.] J. T-t, 

WALDEN, THOMAS (d. 1430), Car¬ 
melite. [See Nmi:D.] 

WALDHERE or WALDHERI (fl. 705), 
bishop of London, succeeded Bishop ETken- 
wald Tq. v.], who died in 693, and about 695 
gave Sebbi (q. v.l king of the East-Saxons, 
the monastic habit, receiving from Mm a 
large sum. for the poor. He was present at 
Sebbi’s death. He received from Swaebraed, 
king of the Eo6t-Saxons, a grant dated 
18 June 704 ( Codex Diplomatics, No. 
62). In a letor written about the middle 
of 706 to Brihtwald [q. v.], archbishop 
of Canterbury, he 9peaks of a conference 
that was to he held in the following 
October at Brentford between Ina [a, v.j, 
king of the West-Saxons, and his chief man, 
ecclesiastical and lay, and the rulers of the 
East-Saxons, to settle certain matters of 
dispute. He and Heddi [q.v.], bishop of the 
West-Saxons, had arranged that the meeting 
should be peaceful, and he was desirous of 
acting as a peacemaker at the conference; 
but the archbishop had decreed that no one 
should hold communion with the West- 
Saxone so long as they abstained from obey¬ 
ing his order relating to the division of their 
bishopric. Waldhere therefore laid his desire 
before Brihtwald, deferring to Ms decision, 
lie must have died before the council of 
Olovesho in 716, at wMch his successor, 
Ingwald, was present. The grant to Peter¬ 
borough attested by him and Archbishop 
Theodore [q. v.] is an obvious forgery ( Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle , on. 676, Peterborough). 

[Bede's Hist. Eooles. iv, 11; Hadden and 
Stubbs’s Eceles. Doc. iii. 274-5, SOI ; Diet. 
Ohr. Biogr., art. ‘Waldhere' by Bishop Stubbs,] 

W. H. 

WALDIE, CHARLOTTE ANN, after¬ 
wards Mbs. Eaton (1788-1869), author of 
‘Waterloo Days,’ born on 28 Sopt, 1788, 
was second daughter of George Waldie of 
Hendersyde Park, RoxburglisMre, by his 
wife Ann, eldest daughter of Jonathan 
Ormston of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In June 


1816 she was, with her brother John and 
sister Jane (see below), on a visit to Brus¬ 
sels. She wrote an account of her expe¬ 
riences which was published in 1817 under 
the title of 1 Narrative of a Residence in 
Belgium, during tho Campaign of 1816, and 
of a Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
Englishwoman’ (London, 8vo). A second 
edition was published in 1853 as ‘The Days 
of Battle, orQuatre Bras and Waterloo; by 
an Englishwoman resident in Brussels in 
June 1816.’ The latest edition, entitled 
‘Waterloo Days,’ is dated 1888 (London, 
8vo). The narrative is of great excellence, 
and takes a high place among contemporary 
accounts by other than military writers. In 
1820 Charlotte Waldie published anony¬ 
mously, in three volumes, ‘Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century’ (Edinburgh, 12mo); 
second and third editions appeared respec¬ 
tively in 1S22 and 1823. A fifth edition, 
in two volumes, was published in 1862, and 
a sixth in 1860. The hook is largely quoted 
by Mr. A. J. C. Ilare, and is still useful to 
travellers. 

On 22 Aug. 1822 Charlotte married Ste¬ 
phen Eaton, banker, of Stamford, of Ketton 
Hnll, Rutland, who died on 26 Sept. 1834. 
She died in London, at Hanover Square, on 
28 April 1869, leaving two sons and two 
daughters. 

Thomson of Edinburgh, painted a minia¬ 
ture of her at eightoen years of age. Yellow- 
lees painted an unsatisfactory portrait in 
1824, and EdmonBtone a halt-lengtli in 
1828. These pictures were at Hendersvde 
Park in 1869. 

Other works by Mrs. Eaton are : 1. ‘ Con¬ 
tinental Adventures,’ a story, London, 1826, 
8 vols. 8vo, 2. ‘At Home and Abroad,’ a 
novol, London, 1831, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Her youngest sister, Jane Waxdib, after¬ 
wards Mbs. Watts (1793-1826), author, 
born in 1793, showed a taste for painting at 
an early age, and studied under Nasmyth. 
She painted many pictures, mostly landscapes 
inspired by the beauty of the scenery sur¬ 
rounding her home. The figures in three or 
four of them are the work of Sir Robert Her 
Porter [q.T.] As early as 1819 she exhibited 
at Somerset House a picture called ‘The 
Temple at Pmstum’ ( Addit, MS, 18204), 
Twenty-eight of her pictures were at Hen¬ 
dersyde Park in 1859, hut many had been 
romoved at the time of her marriage, and 
remained in the possession of her husband. 
In September 1816 she accompaniedher sister 
Charlotte, with whom she has often been con¬ 
fused, and her brother John abroad, return¬ 
ing to England in August 1817. Tbe result 
was a book entitled ‘Sketches descriptive 
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of Italy in 1816-17; -with a brief Account 
of Travels in various parte of France and 
Switzerland’ (London, 1820, 4 vole. 8vo). 
On 20 Oct. of that year shA married Captain 
(afterwards Rear-Admiral) George Augustus 
Watte of Laugton Grange, Staindrop, Dar¬ 
lington (cf. O’Bvune, Naval Biography, p. 
1260), where, after losing her only child ,she 
died on 6 July 1826. 

A mini ature painted by M. Dupuis, a 
French prisoner at Kelso, when she was 
about twenty years of age, is a good lilte- 
ness; after ner death Edmonstone painted 
her portrait from two indifferent miniatures. 
These portraits were at Hendersyde Park in 
1869. 

[Burke's Landed Sentry, 1868 s. v. ‘Waldie,’ 
1898 s. v. 'Eaton ; 1 Gent. Mag. 1828 ii. 184, 
1859 i. 80 S; Catalogue of Pictures, &c., atHBn- 
dersyde Park, 1889Bell’s Introduction to 
Waterloo Days, 1888.] E. L. 

WAT.TI P,TO (d. 1112), bishop of Laon. 
[See Gaiurio.] 

WALDRON, FRANCIS GODOLPHIN 
(1744-1818), writer and actor, was born in 
1744. lie became a member of Garriok’s 
company at Drury Lane, and is first beard 
of on 91 Oct. 1769, when he played a part, 
probably Marrall, in ‘A New AVay to pay 
Old Debts.’ ’ On 12 March 1771 he was 
Dicky in the ‘ Constant Couple.’ He made 
little progress as an actor, and his name 
rarely occurs in the bills. Garrick gave him, 
however, charge of the theatrical fund which 
he established in 1760, and he was at diffe¬ 
rent times manager or the Windsor, Rich¬ 
mond, and other country theatres. On 
25 April 1772 he was the original Sir Samuel 
Mortgage in Downing's ‘Humours of the 
Turf.’ On 17 May 1773 Waldron took 
a benefit, on which occasion he was the 
original Metre, a parish clerk, in his own 
‘ Maid of Kent,’ 8vo, 1778, a comedy founded 
on a story in the ‘Spectator’ (No. 123). 
On 12 May 1776, for his benefit and that of 
a Mrs. Gxeville, lie produced his ‘ Contrast, 
or the Jew and Married Oourtezan,' played 
once only and not printed, Tribulation in 
the ‘ Alchemist ’ followed, and on 22 or 23 
March 1778 he was the original Sir Veritas 
Vision in Heard’s ‘Valentine’s Day.’ His 
‘Richmond Heiress,’ a comedy altered from 
D’Urfey, unprinted, was acted at Richmond 
in 1777, probably during his management of 
the theatre. On 19 Feb, 1778 he was, at 
Drury Lane, the first Oacafatadri in Portal’s 
1 Cady of Bagdad.’ He also played Shallow 
in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ His 
‘Imitation/'acomedy,imprinted, was brought 
out at DruryLanefor his benefit on 12 May 


1783 and coldly received. It is a speeies of re¬ 
versal of the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’with women 
substituted for mau and men for women. 
On the occasion of its production Waldroii 
played Justice Clack in the ‘ Ladies’ Frolic,’ 
The same year Waldron published, in 
octavo, ‘ An Attempt to continue and com¬ 
plete the justly admired Pastoral of the 
Sad Shepherd’ of Ben Jonson. The notes 
to this are not witiiout interest. ‘ The King 
in the Country,’ a two-aot piece, 8vo, 1789, 
is an alteration of the underplot of Itey- 
wood's ‘ King Edward the Fourth.’ It was 
played at Richmond and Windsor in 1788, 
after the return of George Ill from Chelten¬ 
ham, and is included by Waldron in bis 
‘Literary Museum.’ ‘Ileiglio for a Hus- 
bond,' 8vo, 1794, is a rearrangement of 
‘ Imitation ’ before mentioned. It was more 
successful than the previous piece, was 
played at the Haymarket on 14 July 1704, 
and was revived at Drury Lane in 1802. Its 
appearance bad been preceded on 2 Dec. 1793 
at the Haymarltot by that of the ‘ Prodigal,’ 
1794, 8vo, an alteration of tbe ‘Fatal Ex¬ 
travagance,’ which is providod with a happy 
conclusion. In the preface to this Waldron, 
who had become tliB prompter of the Ilay- 
market under tlio younger Colman, says 
he made the alteration at Column's desire. 
At the Haymarket Waldron was the first 
Sir Matthew Medley in Iloarc’s ‘My Grand¬ 
mother’ on 16 Dec. 1793. ne was still 
occasionally seen at Drury Lane, where he 
played Elbow in ‘ Measure for Measure,'and 
the Smuggler in the ‘ Constant Couple.' On 
9 June 1796 he was, at the Haymarket, the 
first Prompter in Column's ‘ New Hay at the 
Old Market.’ For his benefit on 21 Sept, 
were produced ‘ Love and Madness,’ adopted 
by him from Fletcher's ‘Two Noble Kins¬ 
men,’ and ‘ 'Tis a wise Child knows its own 
Father,’ a three-act comedy also by him. 
Neither piece is printed. The ‘Virgin 
Queen,’ in five acts, on attompted sequel to 
the ‘ Tempest,’ was printed in octavo in 
1797, hut unacted, It is a wretchod piece 
whioh the ‘ Biographic Dramatica’ declares 
1 very happily executed,’ The ‘ Man with 
two Wives, or Wigs for Ever,’ 8vo, 1798, 
was acted probably in the country. The 
‘ Miller’s Maid,’ a comic opera in two acts, 
songs only printed with the oast, was per¬ 
formed at the Haymarket on 26 Aug. 1804, 
with music by Davy. It is founded on a 
‘ Rural Talo ’ by Robert Bloomfield [q. v.], 
was played for Mrs, Harlowe’s benefit, and 
was a success. Until near the end of bia 
life Waldron mode an occasional appearance 
at the Haymarket, at which, os young Wal¬ 
dron, his son also appeared, his name being 
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found to Malevole, a servant, in Moultrie's 
1 False and True,’ Haymarket, 11 Aug. 1798. 

Waldron was not only actor and. play¬ 
wright, but also editor and bookseller. In 
1789 he brought out an edition of Downes's 
‘Roscius Anglicanus’ with some notes. 
From 54 Drury Lane he issued in octavo in 
1792 ‘ The Literary Museum, or Ancient and 
Modern Repository,’ also published with 
another title-page as ‘ The Literary Museum, 
or a Selection of Scarce Old Tracts,’ form¬ 
ing a work of considerable literary and 
antiquarian interest. He followed this up 
with the 1 Shakspearean Miscellany 1 (Lon¬ 
don, 1802, four parts, 4to), a second collection 
of scarce tracts, chiefly from manuscripts in 
his possession, with notes by himself and por¬ 
traits of actors, poems (then unpublished) by 
Donne and Corbet, and other curious works. 
Doth of those heterogeneous collections are 
scarce. Waldron also wrote or compiled the 
lives in the ‘ Biographical Mirrour ’ (8 vola. 
1796-8), ‘Free Reflections on Miscellaneous 
Papers and Legal Instruments [purporting 
to be] under the hand and seal of W. Shake¬ 
speare in the possession of S. Ireland ’ (1796, 
8vo), ‘ A Compendious History of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage ’ (1800, I2mo), ‘A Collection of 
Miscellaneous Poetry’ (1802, 4to),and ‘The 
Celebrated Romance intituled Rosalynde. 
Euphues Golden Legacie ’ (1802), with 
notes forming a supplement to the ‘ Shak¬ 
spearean Miscellany/ He also contributsd 
a notice of Thomas Davies, the actor and 
booksellor, to Nichols's ‘Literary Anecdotes.’ 

Waldron died in March 1818, probably at 
his house in Drury Lane. His portrait as 
Sir Christopher Hatton in the ‘ Critic ’ was 
painted by Harding and engraved by W. 
Gardiner in 1788 (Dkomley, p. 415). His 
antiquarian compilations constitute his chief 
claim to recognition, aud show a range of 
reading rare among actors. Such of his 
dramas as were printed are without ori¬ 
ginality or value (though Gifford praises 
Waldron’s continuation of the ‘ Sad Shep¬ 
herd ’), and as an actor he never got beyond 
what is known as * utility.’ 

[Works cited; Gent. Mug. 1818, i. 283-4; 
Gene&t’s Account of the English Stage; Biogra¬ 
phic Dramatica; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; 
Thespian Dictionary; Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, ed. Lowe; 'Young's Memoirs of Mrs. 
Grouch; Secret History of the Green Room; 
AUibono’s Dictionary; Watt’s Bibl. Brit,; 
Lowndes's Bibliographer's Manual; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.] J. K, 

WALDRON, GEORGE (1690-1780 P), 
topographer and poet, horn in 1600, was sou 
of Francis Waldron of London, who was de¬ 
scended from an ancient family in Essex. 
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Ho appears to have received his early edu¬ 
cation at Felsted school, and on 7 May 
1706 he was matriculated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He resided in the Isle of Man, 
where he acted as commissioner from the 
British government to watch the trade of 
the island in the interests of the excise. He 
died in England prior to 1781, just after he 
had obtained a new deputation from the 
British government, 

Soon after his death his ‘ Oompleat Works 
in Verse and Prose ’ were ‘ printed for the 
widow and orphans,’ London, 1781, fol. The 
dedication to William O’Brien, earl of Inchi- 
guin, is signed by Theodosia Waldvon. The 
first contains ‘Miscellany Poems,’ and the 
seoond part consists of * Tracts, Political and 
Historical,’ including Waldron’s principal 
work, ‘A Description of tho Isle of Man.’ 
This work, written in 1726, was reprinted 
at London, 1744, 12mo; another edition 
appeared in 1780; and it was edited, with 
an introductory notice aud notes by WiRiam 
Harrison (1802-1884) [q. v.l, for the publi¬ 
cations of the Manx Society (vol. xi. Dougins, 
1866, 8vo). Sir Walter "Scott while writ¬ 
ing ‘ Peveril of the Peak ’ made large use of 
this work, and transferred long extracts 
from it to his notes to that romance. Wal¬ 
dron’s production he characterised as ‘a huge 
mine, in which I have attempted to discover 
some specimens of spar, if I cannot find 
treasure.’ Most of the writers on tho Ible 
of Man have given Waldron’s legends a 
prominent place in their works. 

AmonghiB other works are: 1. ‘ APer- 
swasiye Oration to the People of Great 
Britain to stand up in defence of their Re¬ 
ligion and Liberty,’ London, 1716, 8vo, 
2. ‘ A Speech made to the Loyal Society, at 
the Mug-House in Long-Acre; June the 7th, 
1710. Being the Day for the Public 
Thanksgiving, for putting an end to that 
most unnatural Rebellion,’ London, 1710, 
4to, 3. ‘A Poem, humbly inscrib’d to . .. 
Goorge, Prince of Wales,’ London, 1717, 
fol. 4. ‘ The Regency and Return, a Poem 
humbly inscribed to ... Lord Newport, son 
and heir to . . . Richard, Earl of Bradford’ 
[Loudon, 1717 P], fol. 6. ‘ An Ode on the 
28th of May, being the Anniversary of his 
Majesty's happy Nativity ’ [London], 1723, 
8vo, 

[Harrison's Bibl. Monensis (1876), pp. 24, 
28, 48,212; Notos and Queries, 3rd ser, vi. 348; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714.] T. O. 

WALE, Sib CHARLES (1768-1845), 
general, bom on 5 Aug. 1708, was second 
son of Thomas Wale of Shelford, Cambridge¬ 
shire, by Louisa Rudolphinn, daughter of 
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Nicholas Rahton of Luneburg, The family 
was descended from Walter de Wahul, who 
occurs in Domesday Booh as a landholder 
in Northamptonshire. Several members of 
the family acted as sheriff of that county. 
A Sir Thomas Wale was knight of the Garter 
in Edward Til’s reign, and another Thomas 
was killed at Agincourt in 1416. A branch 
of the family migrated to Ireland late in the 
twelfth century and founded Walestown. 
The branoh to which Sir Charles belonged 
acquired Shelford in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. His father, Thomas Wale (1701- 
17961, a type of the eighteenth-century 
squire, kept a notebook, numerous extracts 
from which were printed by the Rev. H. J. 
Wale in ‘Sly Grandfather’s Pocket-book,’ 
1883. Prefixed is a portrait of Thomas 
Wale, cet. 98. 

Charles was in 1778 sent up to London to 
learn arithmetic and fencing. In September 
1779, much against his father's wish, he 
accepted a commission in a regiment which 
was then being raised by Colonel Keating, 
the 88th foot. He went out with it to 
Jamaica, but on IS April 1780 his father 
purchased him (‘ cost 160/.’) a lieutenancy in 
the 97th. That regiment went to Gibraltar 
with Admiral Darby’s fleet in April 1781, 
and served throughout the latter part of the 
defence. In a letter to his father on 16 Oct. 
1782, Wale described the great attack made 
on 13 Sept, by the floating batteries (Wain, 

p. 222). 

He obtained a company in the 12th foot 
on 26 June 1783, but was placed on half-pay 
soon afterwards. On 23 May 1786 he ex¬ 
changed to the 46th foot, and served with it 
in Ireland and the Channel Islands. He 
married in 1793 and retired on half-pay, be¬ 
coming adjutant of the Cambridgeshire 
militia on 4 Dec. in that year. On 1 Maroh 
1794 he was made major, and on 1 Jan. 1798 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. He returned 
to full pay on 6 Aug. 1799 as captain in the 
20th, and served with that regiment in the 
expedition to the Helder in the autumn. 
On 16 Jan. 1800 he was promoted to a 
majority in the 86th, and on 9 Oct. in that 
year j;o the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 07th. 
lie joined that regiment in Jamaica, and 
brought it home at the end of 1801. In 
1806 he went out with it to Bengal, hut he 
returned to England and exchanged to the 
66th foot on 16 June 1808. 

He did not serve long with that regiment. 
He had been made colonel on 26 April 1808, 
and in March 1809 he was appointed a bri¬ 
gadier-general in the West Indies. He i 
commanded the reserve in the expedition 
under Sir George Beckwith [q. y.], which 


took Guadeloupe in February 1810. H a 
was wounded in the action of 3 Feb., and re¬ 
ceived the medal. On 4 June 1811 he was 
promoted major-general, and on 21 Feh 
1812 he was appointed governor of Marti¬ 
nique, and remained so till that island was 
restored to France in 1816. IIo was mads 
K.O.B. on 2 Jan. 1816. IIo was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 19 July 1821, and 
general on 28 June 1838, and was made 
colonel of the 88rd foot on 26 Feb. 1831. 
ne died at Shelford on 19 March 1846. His 
portrait, by Northcote, was lent by Mr. It. G, 
Wale to the third loan exhibition at South 
Kensington in 1808 (Cat. No. 88). 

He was three times married: (1) in 1793 
to Louisa, daughter of Rev. Castel Shorrard 
of Huntington; (2) in 1803 to Isabella, 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Johnson of Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees j (3) in 1816 to Henrietta, 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Brent of Oros- 
combe, Somerset. She survived him, and 
he left seven sons and five daughters. 

His eighth son, Fkbdueiox Wale (1822- 
1868), bom in 1822j entered tho East India 
Company’s service in 1840, and was posted 
to the 48th Bengal native infantry on 9 Jan. 
1841, He became liout onant on 23 Feb. 1842, 
and captain on 1 Oct. 1862. lie was appointed 
brigade-major at Peshawar on 19 Aug. 1863, 
and was serving there when his regiment 
mutinied at Lucknow in May 1857. He 
took command of the 1st Sikh irregular 
cavalry (known as Wale’s horse) and served 
in the relief of Lucltnow, and in the subse¬ 
quent siege and capture of it in March 1868. 
His corps formed part of the Becond cavalry 
brigade, and the brigadier reported that WaU 
1 showed on all occasions great zeal in com¬ 
mand of his regiment, and on 21 March led 
it most successfully in pursuit of the enemy 
till he was shot ’ (London Gazette, 21 May 
1858; see also Loed Roedets, Forty-one 
Tears inlndia, i. 408). He married Adelaide, 
daughter of Edward Prost of York, and he 
left two daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1816, i, 647; Burko’s Landed 
Gontry; Wale’s My Grandfather’s Pookot-bnok, 
1883.] E. M. L. 

WALE, SAMUEL (d. 1786), historical 
painter, is said to have been bom at Yar¬ 
mouth, Norfolk. He was first instructed iu 
the art of engraving on silver plate. Ho 
studied drawing under Francis Hayman 
[q. v.] at the St. Martin's Lane academy, 
and his hook illustrations show how much 
he owed to Haymau's example. lie painted 
some decorative designs for ceilings at a 
time when the taste for that stylo of orna¬ 
mentation was on the wane, and he was 
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occasionally employed in painting 1 trades¬ 
men’s signs, till these -were prohibited by 
act of parliament in 1762. A whole-lengtn 
portrait of Shakespeare by Wale, which hung 
across the street outside a tavern near Drury 
Lane, obtained some notoriety owing to the 
splendour of the frame and the ironwork by 
which it was suspended. The whole was 
said to have cost 600?., but it had scarcely 
been erected when it had to be removed, and 
the painting was sold for a trifle to a broker. 
Wale acquired a thorough knowledge of 
perspective by assisting John Gwynn fq. v.] 
m his architectural drawings, especially in 
a transverse section of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which was engraved and published in their 
joint names in 1762. But his principal em¬ 
ployment was in designing vignettes and 
illustrations on a small seals for the book¬ 
sellers, a large number of which were en- 

S aved by Charles Grignion (1717-1810) 

, v.] Among the chief of these were the 
illustrations to the ‘ History of England,’ 
1740-7 j ‘ The Compleat Angler,’ 1759; ‘ Lon¬ 
don and its Environs described,’ 1761; ' Ethio 
Tales and Fables,’ Wilkie’s ‘Fables,’ 1768 
(eighteen plates); Chamberlain’s ‘ History 
of London, 1770; Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 
1774. He also published numerous plates 
in the ‘ Oxford Magazine’ and other periodi¬ 
cals. He exhibited ‘ stained drawings,’ i.e. 
designs outlined with the pen and washed 
with indian ink, and occasionally larger draw¬ 
ings in watercolours, at the exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists in Spring Gardens, 1760- 
1767, and designed the frontispiece to the 
catalogue in 1762. 

He became one of the original members of 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain in 
1766 and of the Royal Academy in 1768, 
and was the firstprofessor of perspective to 
the academy. He exhibited drawings of 
scenes from English history, and occasion¬ 
ally scriptural subjects, described as designs 
for altar-pieces, from 1709 to 1778, when 
his health failed, and ho was placed upon 
the Royal Academy pension fund, being the 
first member who benefited by it. He con¬ 
tinued to hold the professorship of per¬ 
spective, though he gave private instruc¬ 
tion at his own house instead of lecturing; 
and in 1782, on the death of Richard Wilson, 
he became librarian, He held both offices 
till his death, which occurred on 6 Feb. 
1786 in Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
His portrait appears in Zoffany’s picture of 
the Royal Academy in 1772, engraved by 
Earlom. 

[Sandb/s Hist, of the Royal Academy, i. 86; 
Edwards’s Anecd. of Painters, p. 116; Red¬ 
grave's Diet, of Artists.] C. D, 


_ WALEDEN, HUMPHREYS (d. 1330 P), 
judge, was a ‘Mug’s clerk’ on 8 Feb. 1290, 
when he wns appointed to the custody of the 
lands of Simon de Montacute, first baron 
Montacute [q. v.], in the counties of Somer¬ 
set, Devon, Dorset, Oxford, and Buckingham, 
and on 16 Jan. 1291 to the custody of the 
lands of the late Queen Eleanor (Pat. Polk, 
pp, 341, 408). He was among the clergy 
who submitted to Edward early in the course 
of his struggle with Archbishop Robert 
Winchelsey [q. v.l, receiving letters of pro¬ 
tection on 18 Feb. 1297 (id. p. 236). On 
23 Sept. 1299 he received a commission of 
oyer and terminer (id. p. 474), and on 1 April 
1800 was appointed with three others to 
summon the forest officers to carry out the 
perambulations of the forests in Somerset, 
Dorset, and Devonshire (ib. p. 600); but on 
14 Oet. others were appointed, as Humphrey 
and some of his colleagues were unable to 
attend to the business (ib, p. 607). Hum¬ 
phrey was appointed a baron of the exchequer 
on 19 Oet. 1306, but he only retained liis 
office till the following July (Madox, Hist, 
of the Exchequer, ii. 46, 825). In December 
1807 heismentioned as goingbeyondseas with 

Queen Margaret (Pat. Polls, p. 26). The 
temporalities of the archbishopric of Can¬ 
terbury were committed to him during Win- 
chelseys absence in 1806 (8 June 1300 to 
26 March 1807 only; see Close Polls y Edw. II, 
1307-13, p. 85). He acted as justice in 
1309, 1310, 1811, and 1314 (Pat. Polk, 
pp. 289,266,329, 472; Pari. Write, pt. ii. 
p. 79, No. 6), in this last year to try certain 
collectors and assessors of aids, and was 
summoned to do military service against 
the Scots on 30 June 1314, In 13 Ed¬ 
ward H (1819-20) he received a grant of 
the stewardship of various royal castles and 
manors in eleven counties, among which was 
the park of Windsor and the auditorship 
of the accounts. He is mentioned also as 
steward to tho Earl of Hereford, and seems 
to have been appointed, at his desire, one 
of the justices to take an assize in which 
he was interested (Pot. Pari. i. 898 b). On 
81 March 1820 he was summoned to give the 
king counsel on certain matters within his 
knowledge (Close Polls, p. 226), and on 
30 March 1322 received instructions to 
choose, with two others, suitable keepers of 
the castle of the * king’s contrariants ’ in 
certain of the southern and eastern counties 
(ib. p. 436). On 18 June 1324 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the borons of the exchequer 
(Pari. Writs, ii. 267, Nos. 138-9). He was 
summoned among the justices and others of 
the council to the parliament ot^Westminster 
by prorogation from 14 Dec. 1826 on 7 Jan, 
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1327. He received a commission of oyer and 
terminer os late as 28 March. 1380, but died 
before 26 J une 1881 (Put. Rolls, pp. 568,146), 

[Authorities cited in 
pp. 50, 52; Post's Judgi 

WALERAND, ROBERT (A 1273), 
judge, was the son of William Walerimdand 
Isabella, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Hugh of Kilpeclc (Eccerpta e Rot. Fin. ii. 
262; Calendarium Genealogwum, p. 770), 
The family claimed descent from walerand 
the Huntsman of Domesday Book (Ho abb. 
Modern Wiltshire, ‘Hundred of Cawden,’ 
iii. 24). Robert’s brother John, rector of 
Clent in Worcestershire, was in 1266 made 
seneschal and given joint custody_ of the 
Tower of London. His sister Alice wns 
mother of Alan Plugenet [q. v.]; and another 
sister, also named Alice, was abbess of 
Romsey. 

Walerand was throughout Henry Ill's 
reign one of the king's ‘ familiares ’ (Chron. 
JSdw. I and JEdw. II, i. 68; Rishanqeb, 
Chron. de Rello, p. 118, Camden Soc.) 
Among the knights of the royal household 
he stands in the same position as his friend 
John Mansel [q. v.] among the clerks. In 
1246 he received the custody of the Marshall 
estates, and in 1247 of those of John de 
Munchones (Ercerpta e Rot. Fin. i. 468, 
ii. 14). In Easter 1246 he was appointed 
sheriff of Gloucestershire (List of Sheriffs 
to 1831, p. 49; Dugdale, Baronage, i. 670). 
In 1260 the castles of Carmarthen and 
Cardigan were granted to him, together 
with the lands of Meilgwn ap Meilgwn and 
the governorship of Lundy (Ercerpta e Rot. 
Fin. ii. 87; Michel and BIhobt, Roles 
Gascons, vol. i. No. 2388). From June 
1261 till August 1258 he was a regular 
justiciar (Froerpta e Rot. Fin. ii. 107-286), 
As early os 1262 he is described as seneschal 
of Gascony (Royal Letters, Henry HI, ii. 
96), and in 1253 he accompanied Henry HI 
tlnther, sailing on 6 Aug. 1263 from Ports¬ 
mouth and reaching Bordeaux on 16 Aug. 
Walerand was present at the siege of Bl- 
nauges (Roles Gascons, vol, i. No. 4222). 
The affairs of Bergerac seem to have been 
especially confided to him (ib. Nos, 3778, 
4801), and he was one of the deputation 
sent by Henry III to the men of Gensae on 
the death of Elie Rudel, lord of Bergerac 
and Gensae (t'6.No. 4301). Throughout the 
Gascon campaign Walerand steadily rose in 
Henry's favour. He was one of the most 
important members of the king's council in 
Gascony. 

On Henry accepting for his second son 


text; Abbr, Rot, Orig. 
s of England.] 

W. E. R. 


Edmund the crown of Sicily from Inno¬ 
cent -IV and Alexander TV, Walerand was 
in 1256 associated with Peter of Aigue- 
blanohe [q. y.] as king’s envoy to carry out 
the negotiations with the pope ( Cal. of Papal 
Registers, Papal' Letters, i. 312). Walerand 
was an accomplice of Peter’s trick of per¬ 
suading the prelates to entrust them with 
blank charters, which they filled up at Rome, 
and so compelled the English church to pay 
nine thousand marks to certain firms of 
Sienese and Florentine bankers who had 
advanced money to Alexander on Henry’s 
account (‘Ann. Osney’in Annales Monastici, 

iv. 109, 110; Oxunddes, Chron. p. 203; 
Cotton, Hist. Angl. p. 136; Matt. Pabis, 
Chron. Majora, v. 611). At the parliament 
of Westminster on 13 Oct. 1266 Richard 
of Cornwall bittorly rebuked the bishop of 
Hereford and Walerand, because they had 
‘ so wickedly urged tke king to subvert the 
kingdom’ (Matt. Pabis, Chron. Majora, 

v. 621). 

Walerand now resumed his work as judge. 
In 1260 he wns the chief of the justices itine¬ 
rant at Winchester (‘Ann. "Winchester’ in 
Ann. Monastici, ii. 96). He was one of a 
commission of three appointed to investigate 
the crimes of William de l’Isle, sheriff of 
Northampton, in the famous case of 1266 
(Matt. Pabis, Chron. Majora, v. 677-80). 
On 12 June 1266 Walerand was associated 
with Richard, earl of Gloucester, in an em¬ 
bassy to the princes of Germany (Fcedera, i. 
842). About this time he was entrusted 
with the oustody of St. Briavel’s Castle 
and manor (Dusdalu, Baronage, i. 670), 
and a little later (1268-1267) he was made 
steward of all forests south of the Trent and 
governor of Rockingham Castle (ib.) On 
20 Feb. 1267 Simon de Montfort and Robert 
Walerand were empowered to negotiate a 
peace between France and England (Royal 
Letters, Henry III, ii. 121; Matt. Pabis, 
Chron. Majora, v, 649, 660, 669). 

At the beginning of the troubles between 
king and barons in 1268 Walerand, though 
supporting the king, took up a moderate at¬ 
titude. He witnessed on 2 May the king’s 
consent to a projectof reform (Select Charters, 
p. 381; Fcedera, 870, 871). He was so far 
trusted by the barons that he was appointed 
warden of Salisbury Castle under the pro¬ 
visions of Oxford (to. p, 393). Other prefer¬ 
ments followed, some of which at least must 
have been given with the consent of the 
fifteen. In 1269 he became warden of Bristol 
Castle (Dugdale, i, 670), while a little later 
ha was again created-warden of St. Briavel’s 
Castle, and on 9 July 1261 mado sheriff of 
Kent, an office he held till 23 Sept. 1262, and 
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at the same time he was made governor of the 
castles of Rochester and Canterbury (Dug- 
dam, i. 670; List of Sheriffs to 1831, p. 67), 
On 29 Jan, 1262 Walerand was elected one 
of a commission of six, of whom threes were 
barons, to appoint sheriffs ( Fcedera , i. 416). 
On 10 March, he was made a member of the 
embassy appointed to negotiate peace with 
France {Royal Letters ,ii, 138; cf. Flores Hist. 
ii. 423; Matt. Paris, v. 741; Fcedera, i. 386, 
386). Walerand with his colleagues laid 
their report, before the magnates in London 
a little later {Flores Hist. it. 428), and peace 
was finally made with Louis {Fcedera, i. 383, 
889). 

Walerand’s diplomatic skill was rewarded. 
In 1261 he was made warden of the Forest 
of Dean {FLvcerpta e Rot. Fin. ii. 868). In 

1262 Henry entrusted to him the oastles of 
Dover, Marlborough, and Ludgershall (Rish- 
anoeh, Chron. et Ann.,aniTROKSLOYrn, Opus 
Chronicorum, p. 9, in both of which he is 
called ' Sir E. de Waleran Flores Hist. ii. 
468; Red Boole of Eichequcr, ii. 706). He 
also became warden of the Cinque ports 
(Royal Letters , Henry III, ii. 244). During 
the chancellorship of Walter de Merton [q. v!] 
in 1262, the great seal was put into the hands 
of Walerand and Imbert of Munster. In 
1263, when Prince Edward committed Ms 
robbery of jewels and money upon the New 
Temple, Walerand was one of his chief helpers 
(‘Ann. Dunstaple ’ in Ann. Mon. iii. 222). 

In 1261 discord between Henry and the 
barons was renewed. Walerand, together 
with John Mansel and Peter of Savoy, were 
regarded as the three chief advisers of Henry 
(‘Ann. Osney’ in Ann. Mon. iv. 128). In 

1263 the barons seized Walerand’s lands. 
Henry restored them, save the castle of 
Kilpeck (Duo bald, i. 670). Walerand had 
rendered himself so indispensable that in 
February 1263 the king excused Mmself from 
sending Walerand andfllanssl to France, and 
despatched other envoys instead {Royal 
Letters, ii. 239; misdated in Fcedera, i. 
394). When the barons went to war against 
Henry in 1264, Walerand exerted himself 
on the royalist side. After the battle of 
Lewes he andWarren of flassingbourne still 
held Bristol Castle in the king’s name. They 
marched to Wallingford, where Richard 
of Cornwall and Edward were confined, and 
vigorously attacked the castle in the hope of 
relieving them, but failed (Eisilanquh, 
Chron. de Bello, Camden Soc. p. 40). After 
Evesham he was rewarded by large grants 
(Dugdald, i. 670), including most of the 
lands of Hugh de Neville {Liber de Antiguis 
Legibus, pp, lxvi, lxvii). Walerand pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of disinheritance 


against all who had taken up arms against 
the king at Evesham (‘Ann. Worcester’ 
in Ann. Mon. iv. 466). He and Roger 
Leyhourne induced the Londoners to pay a 
fine of twenty thousand marks to the king 
for their transgressions {Liber de Antiguis 
Legibus, pp. 78, 80., 81). In 1266 Walerand 
was one of the original six who by the dictum 
of Kenilworth were elected to settle the go¬ 
vernment (‘Ann. Waverley’ and ‘Ann.Dun- 
staple' in Ann. Mon. ii. 372, iii. 243; Flores 
Hist, iii. 12). 

Walerand now devoted himself to affaire 
in Wales. Owning much land in and near 
the Welsh marches, he had necessarily been 
frequently employed in the Welsh wars, and 
was constantly consulted as to the treat¬ 
ment of the Welsh (Royal Letters, Henry 
III, ii. 219, 2 Oct. 1262; Fcedera, i, 339, 
340). On 21 Feb. 1267 a commission was 
issued, empowering him to malm a truce for 
three years with Llywelyn ap Gruflydd, and 
with Edmund, the king’s son, to make peace 
{Foedera } i. 472, 473, 474). ne now re¬ 
sumed his work as judge, and from April 
1268 till August 1271 we find many records 
of assizes to be held before Mm (R.icerpta 
e Rot. Fin. ii. 441, 468-640; Abbreviate 
Placitonan, pp. 181, 182). When Edward 
went to the Holy Land he placed, on 2 Aug. 
1270, the guardianship of his lands in the 
hands of four, of whom Walerand was one 
{Foedera, i. 487). He died in 1273, before 
tho king’s return {Ann. Mon. iv. 254). 

The chronicler describes Walerand as ‘ vir 
strenuus.’ He had throughout his career 
been hated os a royal favourite, though re¬ 
spected for his ability and strength. A 
curious political poem from Cottonian MS, 
Otho D, viii., quoted in the notes to Rish- 
anger’s ‘ Ohronicon de Bello ’ (Camden So¬ 
ciety, p, 146), thus refers to him: 

Exhseredati proceres sunt rega jubente 

Et male tractati Waloran B. dicta ferante. 

Walerand married in 1267 Matilda {d. 
1806-7), the eldest daughter and heiress of 
Ralph Russell, but left no issue (Duodam, 
i. 670; cf. Cal. Geneal. p, 194). His 
nephew and heir, Robert, was an idiot, and 
never received livery of his lands, some of 
which passed to his sister's son, Alan Plu- 
genet. 

Robert Walerand, the subject of this 
article, must be distinguished from Waleran 
Teutonicua, custodian of Beikhamstead in 
1241, to whom Hemy gave the custody of 
several Welsh castles. 

[Calendarium Inquisitioaum post mortem, 
vol. i.; Calendarium Genealogicum; Bymer’s 
Fcedera, vol, i.; Abbreviate Flacitorum; lx- 
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cerpto a Rotulis Fininni, vols. i. ii.; List of 
Sheriffs to 1831, Pnbl. Roc. Office Lists and In¬ 
dexes, No. ix; Deputy-Keeper of Fubl. Eecords’ 
32nd Bep. App. i. 259-60; Annals of Osney, 
Winchester, Burton, Dunstaple, Worcester, and 
Wykea, in Annales Monastic!, vols. ii. iii. iy.: 
Red Book of the Exchequer, vols. i. ii.; Chronica 
Jolmnnia de Oxenedes; Rishangev’s Chronicle; 
Flores Historiarnm, vol. ii.; Bart, de Cotton’s 
Historia Anglicana; Peckham’s Letters, vol. ii.; 
Royal Letters Henry III, vol. ii. ; Chronicles of 
Edward I and Edward II, vol. i.; Trokalowe’s 
Opus Chronicorutn, p. 9; Matthew Paris’s Chro¬ 
nica Majora, vol. v., the last eleven being in 
the Rolls Series; Rishangcr’s Chron. de Bello 
(Camden Soc.); Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Cam¬ 
den Soc.); Calendar of Patent Rolls ; Calendar 
of Close Rolls; Calendar of Papal Registers, 
Papal Letters, vol. i.; Michel and BAmont’s 
RAles Gascons in Documents Inidits; BAmont's 
Simon de Montfort; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 670; 
Stubbs's Select Charters; Foss’s Judges of Eng¬ 
land, ii. 501, 505; Hoare's Modem Wiltshire, 
vols. ii. iii.] M. T. 

WALES, JAMES (1747-1705), portrait- 
painter and architectural draughtsman, horn, 
m 1747, was a native of Peterhead, Aber¬ 
deenshire. Early in. life he went to Aber¬ 
deen, where he was educated at Marisohal 
College, and soon drifted into art. Having 
painted a striking likeness of Francis Peacock, 
a local art amateur, he received a number of 
commissions for portraits, principally small 
in size, and painted upon tinplate, and occa¬ 
sionally sola a landscape; but, being dis¬ 
satisfied with his prospects, he went to 
London. Practically self-taught, he had a 
faculty for profiting by what he saw, and 

ainted landscape in the manner of Poussin; 

at his exhibited works at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy and elsewhere between 1783 and 1791 
were portraits. In 1791 he went to India, 
where, although he painted numerous por¬ 
traits of native princes and others, and 
executed the sketches from which Thomas 
Daniell [q. v.] painted his picture of Poona 
Durbar, which, is said to he ' unrivalled per¬ 
haps for oriental grouping, character, and 
costume,’ his attention was mainly occupied 
in making drawings of the cave temples and 
other Indian architectural remains. He 
worked with Daniell at the Ellora excava¬ 
tions, and twenty-four drawings by him are 
engraved in Daniell’s ‘ Oriental Scenery.’ 
He was engaged upon a series of sketches 
of the sculptures of Elephanta, when he 
died, it is thought at Than®, in November 
1706. His wife Margaiet, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Wallace of Dundee, and his family 
accompanied him to India; and his eldest 
daughter, Susanna, married Sir Charles Warro 
Halet [q.v.], the resident at Poona, in 1799. 


[Memorial Tablet in Bombay Cathedral • 
Indian Antiquary, 1880; Scottish Notes and 
Queries, vols. iii. and iv.; Burke’s Peerage; 
Thom’s Aberdeen; Moor’s Hindu Pantheon 
1810; Bryan’s and Redgrave's Diets.] 

J. L. C. 

WALES, OWEN of (if. 1378), soldier. 
[See Owen.] 

WALES, WILLIAM (1734 P-1798), 
mathematician, was bom about 1734. He 
first distinguished himself as a contributor to 
the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ a magazine containing 
mathematical problems of an advanced na¬ 
ture [see Txepeb, John]. In 1769 lie was 
sent by the Eoyal Society to the Prince of 
Wales fort on the north-west coast of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay to observe the transit of Venus. 
The results of his investigations were com¬ 
municated to the society ( Transactions , lix. 
467, 480, lx. 100,137), and were published 
in 1772 under the title ‘ General Observa¬ 
tions made at Hudson’s Bay,’ London, 4to. 
During his stay at Hudson’s Bay he em¬ 
ployed his leisure in computing tables of the 
equations to equal altitudes for facilitating 
the determination of time. They appeared 
in the ‘Nautical Almanac’ for 1773, and 
were republished in 1794 in his treatise on 
* The Method of finding the Longitude by 
Timekeepers,’ London, 8vo. 

Wales returned to England in 1770, and 
in 1772 he published ‘ The Two Books of 
Apollonius concerning Determinate Sec¬ 
tions,’ London, 4to, an attempt to restore 
the fragmentary treatise of Apollonius of 
Perga. The task had been more successfully 
earned out by Robert Simeon [q. v.1 at an 
earlier date, but the results of bis labours 
were not published until 1776 in his posthu¬ 
mous works. In 1772 Wales was engaged, 
with William Bayly [q. v.], by the hoard of 
longitude to accompany Cook in the Resolu¬ 
tion on his second voyage round the world, 
and to make astronomical observations. He 
returned to England in 1774, and on 7 Nov. 
1776 he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society. In 1777 the astronomical observa¬ 
tions made during the voyage were pub¬ 
lished, withan introduction by Wales, at the 
expense of the board of longitude, in a quarto 
volume with charts and plates. In the same 
yew appeared his‘Observations on a Voyage 
with Captain Cook; ’ and in 1778 his 1 Re¬ 
marks on Mr. Forster’s Account of Captain 
Cook’s Last Voyage ’ (London, 8vo); a reply 
to Johann Georg Adam Forster [a. v.], who, 
with his father, had accompanied the expe¬ 
dition os naturalist, and had published an 
unauthorised account of the voyage a few 
weeks before Cook’s narrative appeared, in 
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which he made serious reflections on Cook 
and his officers. Wales’s pamphlet satis¬ 
factorily refuted these aspersions, and drew 
from Forster in the same year a ‘ Reply to 
Mr. Wales’s Remarks' (London, 4to), 

In 1770 Wales sailed with Cook in the 
Resolution on his last voyage. They cleared 
the Channel on 14 July 1776. Cook was 
slain at Hawaii in 1779, and the expedition 
returned in 1780. On the death of Daniel 
Harris, Wales was appointed mathematical 
master at Christ's Hospital, a post which he 
retained till his death. At the commence¬ 
ment of his mastership he found discipline 
in a very bad state, bnt by a judicious seve¬ 
rity he soon brought affairs to a better pass. 
He was a man of a kindly disposition, and 
hispupils became much attached to him. 

Wales took great interest in questions of 
population, and instituted a series of in¬ 
quiries both in person and by letter into the 
condition of the country. He found, how¬ 
ever, that many people had a strong dislike 
to any 1 numbering of the people' from the 
belief that it was contrary to the injunctions 
of scripture, and he encountered so much 
opposition that he became convinced of the 
impossibility of carrying his researches very 
far. He published the result of his labours 
in 1781, under the title 1 An Inquiry into 
the Present State of the Population in Eng¬ 
land and Wales 1 (London, 8vo), in which 
he combated the belief then prevalent that 
population was decreasing. Wales died in 
London on 29 Dec. 1798. His daughter 
married Arthur William Trollope [q. v.], 
who become headmaster of Christ's Hospital 
in 1799. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was 
author of an ' Ode to William Pitt,’London, 
1762, fol.; edited 1 Astronomical Observa¬ 
tions made during the "Voyages of Byron, 
Wallis, Carteret, and Cook,’ London, 1788, 
4to; aided John Douglas (1721-1807) [q.v.J 
in editing Cook’s ‘Journals’ (Egerton MS. 
2180, passim); wrote a dissertation on the 
‘ Aclironical Rising of thePleiades,’ appended 
to William Vincent’s ‘Voyage of Nearchus; ’ 
and assisted Constantine John Phipps, second 
baron Mulgrave [q. v.], in preparing his ac¬ 
count of * A Voyage towards the North Pole,’ 
London, 1774, 4to. 

[Gent. Mag. 1708, ii. 1166; Trollope's Hist, 
of Christ’s Hospital, 1834, pp. 9S-6; Hutton’s 
Philosophical and Mathematical Diet. ISIS; 
English Cyclopsedia, 1857; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser, iv. 242; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; 
Thomson's Hist, of the Royal Soc. App, p, Ivi; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 00; Vincent’s Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea, 1800, i. 83 j Watt’s Biblio¬ 
theca But.] E, I. C. 


Waley 

WALET, JACOB (1818-1873), legal 
writer, born in 1818, was elder son of 
Solomon Jacob Waley (d. 1864) of Stock- 
well, and afterwards of 22 Devonshire Place, 
London, by his wife, Rachel Hort. Simon 
Waley Waley [q.v.] was his younger brother. 
He was educated at Mr. Neumegcn’s school 
at Highgate, and University College, London, 
and he graduatedB.A. at London University 
in 1839, taking the first place in both mathe¬ 
matics and classics. He was entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn on 3 Nov. 1837, and 
was called to the bar on 21 Nov. 1842. Only 
three Jews had been called to the bar pre¬ 
viously, (Sir) Francis Henry Goldsmid[q.v.] 
being the first. Waley practised as an equity 
draughtsman, and in time became recognised 
as one of the most learned conveyancers in 
the profession. Althoughconveyancererorely 
appear before court, Waley was several times 
summoned in cases of particular difficulty re¬ 
lating to real property. He acted as con¬ 
veyancing counsel for the Bedford estates, 
and, in conjunction with Thomas Cooke 
"Wright and C. D. Wright, edited 1 David¬ 
son’s Precedents and Forms in Conveyan¬ 
cing ’ (London, 1866-06, 6 vols. 8vo). In 
1870 he was appointed one of the convey¬ 
ancing counsel of the court of chancery. In 
1867 he was nominated a member of the 
royal commission to consider the law on 
the transfer of real property, and he had a 
laTge share in framing tne report on which 
was based the lord chancellor's bill passed 
in 1874.. 

Notwithstanding his mastery of his own 
subject, Waley had numerous other inte¬ 
rests. He was known as a political econo¬ 
mist, acting as examiner for the university 
of London, and in 1863-4 he was appointed 
professor of that subject at University Col¬ 
lege. He held the post until 1866-6, when 
the press of other work compelled bis re¬ 
signation, and he received the title of emeri¬ 
tus professor. He was also, until his death, 
joint secretary of the Political Economy 

Waley was a prominent member of the 
Jewish community. In conjunction with 
Lionel Louis Cohen he organised the London 
synagogues into a corporate congrega¬ 
tional allianco, known as the ‘United Syna¬ 
gogue.’ On the formation of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association he was chosen the first 
president, a post which lack of time com¬ 
pelled him later to resign. He was also 
president of the Jews’ orphan asylum and 
a member of the council of the Jews’ col¬ 
lege, where he occasionally lectured. He 
promoted the Hebrew Literary Society, and 
assisted to organise the Jewish hoard of 
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guardians. Ha took much interest in the 
treatment of Jews abroad, and in 1872 wrote 
a brief preface to Mr. Israel Davis’s * Jews 
in Roumania,’ in which he remonstrated 
against the persecutions his countrymen were 
undergoing. He died in London on 19 June 
1873, and was buried in West Ham ceme¬ 
tery. Waley married, on 28 July 1847, Ma¬ 
tilda, third daughter of Joseph Salomons, 
by bis wife Rebecca, sister of Sir Moses 
Haim Montefiore [q. v.] He left several 
children. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 27 June and 4 July 1873; 
Law Times, 12 July 1878; Lincoln’s Inn Re¬ 
cords, ii. 179.] E. 1. C. 

WALEY, SIMON WALEY (1827- 
1875), amateur musician, bom at Stock- 
well, London, 23 Aug. 1827, was younger 
son of Solomon Jacob Waley (d. 1864) by 
his wife Racbel. He became a prominent 
member of the London Stock Exchange and 
a leading figure in tbe Jewish community 
during the critical period of the emancipation 
of the Jews from civil disabilities. He took 
much interest in tbe subject of international 
traffic. At the age of sixteen he wrote his 
first letter on the subject to the 'Railway 
Times ’ (28 Nov. 1843, p. 1290), and subse¬ 
quently to 22 May 1847 (p. 7161 in the same 
journal. He contributed many letters to the 
‘ Times ’ under tbe signature ‘ W. London.’ 
To the' Daily News ’ of 14 Oct. 1858, et seq., 
he wrote a series of sprightly letters on ‘ A 
Tour in Auvergne,’ afterwards largely incor¬ 
porated into Murray’s handbook to France. 

Waley was a highly gifted musician as 
well as a shrewd man of business. He began 
to compose before he was eleven years old, 
many of his childish compositions showing 
great promise. His first published work, 
‘ L’Arpeggio,’ a pianoforte study, appeared 
in 1848. He was a pupil of Moscheles, (Sir) 
William StemdaleBennett [q. v.], and George 
Alexander Osborne [q. v.] for the pianoforte, 
and of William Horsley [q.v.l and Molique 
for theory and composition. In addition to 
being a brilliant pianist, Waley became a 
prolific composer. His published composi¬ 
tions include a_ pianoforte concerto, two 

? innoforte trios in B flat and G minor (op. 

5 and 20), many piano pieces and songs; 
some orchestral pieces, &c., still in manu¬ 
script. One of his finest works is a setting 
of Psalms cxvii, and cxviii, for the syna¬ 
gogue service. 

Waley died at 22 Devonshire Place, Lon¬ 
don,_ on 80 Dec. 1875, and was buried at tbe 
Jewish cemetery, Ball’s Pond. He married 
Anna, daughter of P. J. Salomons, by whom 
be had eight children. 
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[Jewish Chronicle, 7 and 21 Jan. 1676 - 
Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iy. 878*. 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; private informationj 

E. G. E. 

WALEYS or WALENSIS. [See also 
Wallensis,] 

WALEYS, WALEIS, WALLEIS, or 
GaIiETS, Sib HENRY in (d. 1302 P), mayor 
of London, was alderman of the ward of 
Bread Street, and afterwards of‘Cordewaner- 
strete’ {Cal. of Ancient Deeds, v.2,250; City 
Records, Letter-book A, f. 116). He was 
elected sheriff with Gregory deRokesloy [q. v.] 
on Michaelmas day 1270, and the sheriffs at 
once had a new pillorv made in ' Ohepe’ for 
the punishment of bakers who made their 
loaves of deficient weight, these culprits 
having lately gone unpunished since the de¬ 
struction of tbe pillory in the previous yenr 
through the negligence of the bailiffs (Rum, 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs, 1863, 
pp. 127, 131). He entered upon bis first 
mayoralty on 28 Oct. 1273, ana was shortly 
afterwards admitted by the barons of tliB 
exchequer (id. p. 167;. At the end of 
November Peter Cusin, one of tbe sheriffs, 
was dismissed from his office by the court of 
busting for receiving a bribe from a baker, 
upon which the mayor, sheriffs, and all the 
aldermen were summoned before the council 
and the barons of tbo exchequer. The citi¬ 
zens answered that they were not bound to 
plead without the walls of tbe city, and that 
they were entitled to remove the sheriffs 
when necessary; their pleas succeeded, judg¬ 
ment being given for them within the city, 
at St. Martin’s-le-Graud. 

Waleys followed up bis proceedings against 
tbe bakers by ordering tbo butchers and fish¬ 
mongers to remove their stalls from West 
Cheap in order that that important thorough¬ 
fare might present a better appearance to 
the king on liis return from abroad. Great 
were the complaints of the tradesmen, who 
alleged before the inquestllmt they bad rented 
their standings by annual payments to tbe 
sheriffs (Herbert, Mist of St. Michael, 
Crooked Dane, pp. 89, 40). Walter Ilervey, 
the popular leader and the predecessor of 
Waleys as mayor, championed their cause at 
GuildhaU, where ‘ a wordy strife ’ arose be¬ 
tween him and the mayor, with the result 
that Hervey's conduct was reported to the 
king’s council. He was thereupon imprisoned, 
tried, and ultimately degraded from iiis office 
of alderman (Sharpe, London and, the King¬ 
dom, i, 109-10). Waleys next arrested 
several persons who had been banished the 
city by the late king four years before, but 
had returned. These he imprisoned in 
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Newgate, but afterwords released on tbeir 
promise to abjure the city until the arrival of 
King Edward in Engl and (Rit/dy, Chroniole, 

p. 1(18). 

On 1 May a letter to the mayor, sheriffs, 
and commons from. Edward I, who was 
absent abroad, summoned them to send four 
of their more discreet citizens to meet the 
Icing at Paris to confer with him, probably 
as to his approaching coronation (ib, p. 172). 
Waleys was the chief of the four citizens 
selected, Towards the close of his mayoralty 
he hrolce up the vessels employed as public 
and official standards of corn measure, and 
new ones strongly bound with brass hoops 
were made and sealed (id. p. 173). Waleys 
had very close connection with Prance, and 
probably possessed private property or bad 
great commercial interests in that country. 
This is evident from the fact that he was 
elected mayor of Bordeaux in 1276, the year 
following his London mayoralty (ill. p. 197). 

Waleys was high in the royal favour, and 
this no doubt procured him his appointment 
as mayor of London for the second time in 
1281, his second mayoralty lasting three 
years. On this occasion he appears to have 
been knighted by the king (Cal. of Ancient 
Deeds, ii. 268). His predecessor, Gregory de 
Bokesley, had held office for six years, and 
also succeeded him for a few mouths, when 
the king took the entire government of the 
city into his hands, and appointed a warden 
to fulfil the duties of mayor. In 1281 the 
king granted for tke support of London 
Bridge three vacant plots of ground within 
the city; on two of these plots, at the east 
side of Old Change and in Paternoster How, 
Waleys built several houses, the profits of 
which were assigned to London Bridge 
(Stow, Survey , pp. 037, 604). Waleys 
again proved himself a good administrator. 
He kept a sharp eye on the millers and 
bakers, being the first to give orders for 
weighing the grain when going to the mill, 
and afterwards the flour; he also had a 
hurdle provided for drawingdishonost bakers 
(Bieey, Chron. p. 240). During this year 
he assessed for the king certain plots of land 
and let them to the barons and good men of 
Winchelsoa for building ( Calendar qf Patent 
Polls, 1281-92, p. 3). 

In 1282 Waleys and the aldermen drew 
up an important code of provisions for the 
safe keeping of the city gates and the river. 
These ordinances embraced the watching of 
hoetelries, the posting of sergeants 1 fluent of 
speech ’ at the gates to question suspicious 
passengers, and the simultaneous ringing of 
curfew in all the parish ohurches, after which 
all gates and taverns must be closed (Rieuy, 


Memorials qf London, p. 21). In the same 
year he made provision for the butchers and 
fishmongers whom he had displaced in 1274 
from West Cheap by erecting houses and 
stalls for them on a site near Wool Church 
Haw, where the stocks formerly stood, now 
the site of the Mansion House. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he built the Tun prison on 
Cornhill, so called from its round shape, os 
a prison for night-walkers. The building 
also Berved the purpose of 1 a fair conduit of 
sweet waters’ which Waleys caused to be 
brought for the benefit of the city from Ty¬ 
burn (Stow, Survey, 1633, p. 207). 

He also appears as one of the six repre¬ 
sentatives of the city sent this year to the 
parliament at Shrewsbury, these being the 
first known members of parliament for the 
city of London (Shame, London and the 
Kingdom, i. 18). A significant proof of his 
vigorous administration as mayor is afforded 
by the king's mandate to the justices on 
eyre at the Tower, and to all bailiffs, not to 
molest Waleys ‘ for having during the king’s 
absence in Wales, for the preservation of 
the peace and castigation of malefactors 
roaming about the city night and day, 
introduced certain new punishments and 
new methods of trial (judicin), and for 
having caused persons to be punished by 
imprisonment and otherwise for the quiet of 
the said city’ (Cal. Pat. Polls, 1281-92, 
p. 80), In 1284, the last year of his 
mayoralty, Waleys obtained from the king 
a renewed grant of customs for extensive 
repairs to the city wall, and for its extension 
beside the Blackfriars monastery (ib. p. 111). 

His wide dealings as a merchant brought 
him and Rokesley into conflict with the barons 
of the Cinque ports as to claims through 
the jettison of freights during tempests (tb. 
p. 108). On 17 June 1286 he was one of 
three justices appointed for the trial con¬ 
cerning concealed goods of condemned Jews, 
involving a large amount (ib. p. 176). On 
18 Sept, Waleys received a grant of land 
adjoining St. Paul’s OhurchyaTd, whereon 
he built some houses, but these, proving to 
be to the detriment of the dean and chapter, 
were ordered to be taken down, an enlarged 
Bile being granted to him for th eir re-erection 
(ii. pp, 193, 228). 

Waloys was much employed in the royal 
service! in January 1288 he was detained 
beyond seas on the king’s special affairs (ib. 
p. 291), and in June 1291 he was again abroad 
with a special protection from the king far 
one year. On 6 Oot. following he was en¬ 
gaged for the king in Gascony with John de 
Havering, seneschal of Gascony (ib. p. 446). 
In April 1294 he had to return to England, 
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and nominated William de Saunford as his 
attorney in Ireland for one year (ib. 1292- 
1301, p, 66). On 11 Oct. he rented the 
manor of Lydel for three years from John 
Wake (ib. p. 90). In November 1294 he 
demised rentals of 30/. a year in value from 
properties in St. Lawrence Lane, Oordwnner- 
strete, and Dowgate, to Edmund, the king's 
brother (ib. p. 106). On 16 Sept. 1296 he 
received letters of protection for one year 
while in Scotland on the Icing's service 
(ib. p. 201). On 12 Jan. 1297 he was 
appointed at the head of a commission to 
determine the site and state of J3erwick-on- 
Tweed and assess property there (ib. pp. 
226-7). Waleys was commissioned to levy 
a thousand men in Worcester for the king a 
service on 23 Oot. 1297 (ib. p. 893). 

In 1293 the aldermen and other citizens 
were summoned before the king at West¬ 
minster, when he restored to them their 
privileges, including that of electing a 
mayor. They accordingly elected Henry 
Waleys as mayor for the third time, He 
was presented to the king at Fulham, but 
shortly afterwards set out for Lincoln on 
nrgentprivatebusineFS,afterappomting depu¬ 
ties to act in his absence (Bauer, Liber Albus, 
p. Id). He was soon afterwards summoned by 
the king into Scotland, and had to appoint 
a deputy (ib. p. 528). The safe conduct of 
the city had been a matter of concern to 
the king during the previous year, and the 
warden and aldermen had received a special 
ordinance on 14 Sept. 1297, This was 
followed by a further writ from the king 
addressed to Waleys as mayor on 28 May 
1208 requiring hi m to preserve the peace of 
the city which had been much disturbed by 
the night brawls of bakers, brewsters, and 
millers (RlI.Br, Memorials qf London, pp. 
30-7). 

Waleys through his loyalty to the king 
incurred much enmity from his fellow- 
citizens. There appears to have been during 
his last mayoralty an open feud between 
him, and his BheriffB, Richard de Reflrnm 
and Thomas Sely. These officials appeared 
at a court of aldermen on Friday in Pente¬ 
cost week 1299, and agreed to pay the large 
sum of 1001 if during the rest of the term 
of their shrievalty they should be convicted 
of having committed trespass, either by 
word or deed, against Waleys while mayor 
of London (Busy,M emorials, p.41). About 
the same time (18 April) Waleys received 
from the king, as a reward for his long ser¬ 
vice, a grant of houses with a quay and other 
appurtenances in Berwiek-oa-Tweed, for¬ 
feited to the king by Ralph, son of Philip, 
and partly burnt and devastated by the 


king's foot soldiers, he being required to te- 

E air the premises and lay out upon them at 
lust a huudredmarks (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292- 
1301, p. 408). 

On 20 Dec. 1298 Waleys and Ralph do 
Sandwich [q. v.] were constituted a commis¬ 
sion of oyeT and terminer relative to a plot 
to counterfeit the king’s great and privy seal, 
and to poison the king and his son (ib. p, 469),' 
In March 1800, he being absent from Eng¬ 
land on his own affuirs, Stephen de Graves- 
endo was substituted for him on another 
commission concerning the theft of money, 

S late, and jewels from the house of Hugh ds 
ernemuth in ‘ the town of Suthwerk ’ (ib. 
p. 647). Waleys possessed much property 
in the city, including houses near Ivy Lane, 
Newgate Street (ib. p. 98), a house called ‘La 
Halos,’ and St. Botolph's wharf (Rxx.nr, Liber 
Albus, p. 478); but his place of business was 
probably in tne ward of Oordwainer, which 
he represented as alderman. 

Waleys appears to have died in. 1302, in 
which year ins executors procured a grant 
for an exchange of property with the priory 
of Holy Trinity, under the provisions of his 
will. This was stated to have been enrolled 
in the court of husting, but no record of it 
can be found in the official calendar (Cal. of 
Ancient Deeds, ii. 47). 

[ OrriJge’s Ci tizens of London and their Rulers; 
Thomson’s Chronicles of London Bridge; 
Sharpe’s Calendar of Wills in the Court of Rust¬ 
ing ; authorities above cited.] O. W-n. 

WALFORD, CORNELIUS (1827- 
1886), writer on insurance, born in Curtain 
Road, London, on 2 April 1827, was the 
eldest of five sons of Cornelius Walford 
(d. 1883) of Parle House Farm, near Cogges- 
hall, Essex, who married Mary Amelia 
Osborn of Pentonville. He is said to have 
been for a short time at Felsted school. 
At the age of fifteen he became clerk to 
Mr. Pattisson, solicitor at Witham, where 
he acquired much experience in the tenure 
aud rating of land. He was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Witham building 
society, and, having in early life acquired a 
knowledge of shorthand, he acted as local 
correspondent of the 1 Essex Standard.’ 
About 1848 he settled at Witham as insur¬ 
ance inspector and agent. 

Walford was in 1867 elected an associate, 
and on a later date a fellow, of the Institute 
of Actuaries. About 1867 he joined the 
Statistical Society, and was for some time 
on its council. He published in ports, and 
anonymously, in 1867 his' Insurance Guide 
and Handbook,’ wkioh was pirated and had 
a large sole in America (2nd edit. 1867, with 
his name on the title-page). In 1868 he was 
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admitted a student of the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the bar in Michaelmas 
term 1860. It was his intention to practise 
at the parliamentary bar, and he joined 
Messrs. Chadwick and Adamson; but the 
connection was soon dissolved, though he 
continued to give legal opinions on insurance 
questions. 

About this time Walford became con¬ 
nected with the Accidental Death Insurance 
Company. Of its successor, the Accident 
Insurance Company, he was a director from 
1866 until his death, and for a year or two 
he acted as manager. About 1862 he was 
a director of the East London Sank. In 
that year he was made manager of the 
Unity Eire and Life Office, but could not 
succeed in resuscitating it, and in 1868 the 
business was taken over by the Briton office, 
Walford being appointed its liquidator'. In 
1861 he paid the first of many visits to the 
United States of America. He brought out 
in 1870 an 'Insurance Year Book.’ In the 
latter year he was appointed manager of the 
New York Insurance Company for Europe. 
His great literary labour was his ‘Insur¬ 
ance Cyclopaedia,’ a compilation of immense 
labour, expected to ocoupy ten large octavo 
volumes. The first volume is dated in 1871; 
the fifth, and lost complete, volume came 
out in 1878, and each of them contained 
about six hundred pages (see Times, 2 Jan. 
1878). One further part only was issued, 
concluding with an essay on ‘ Hereditary 
Diseases;’but large materials were left for 
the remaining volumes. 

In 1876 Walford became a fellow of the 
Historical Society; in 1881 he was eleoted 
a vice-president, and he was its vice-chair¬ 
man during the quarrels that all hut led to 
its disruption. From 1877 to 1881 he read 
papors before it—the most important of his 
contributions being an 1 Outline History of 
the Hanseatic League,’ reprinted from vo¬ 
lume ix. in 1881 for private circulation. 
He continued his addresses to the Institute 
of Actuaries and the Statistical Society, 
two of his papers on 1 The Famines of the 
World Past and Present,’ which he read 
before the last society, being reprinted in. 
1879. The article on ‘ Famines ’ in the new 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
was also from his pen. He was a member 
of the executive council of international 
law, and read papers to the members at 
their meeting in London in 1879. 

Walford had projected in 1877 1 A New 
General Catalogue of English Literature,’ 
and in that ana succeeding years dangled 
the project before the Library Association. 
But the enterprise collapsed with the reprint 


of his paper on ‘ Some Practical Points in its 
Preparation.’ An undertaking more feasible 
in scope was his proposed ‘ Cyclopaedia of 
Periodical Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland from the Earliest Period,’ which he 
purposed compiling in conjunction with 
Dr. West by-Gibson, In 1883 be issued an 
outline of the scheme. Bat no part of the 
collections was published. 

In 1879 Walford issued a ‘History of 
Gilds,’ reprinted from volume v. of the 
‘Insurance Cyclopaedia,’ and in 1881 his 
paper before the Statistical Society on 
‘Deaths from Accident, Negligence, &c.’ 
was published separately. He printed for 
private circulation in 1882 a treatise on 
1 Kings’ Briefs: their Purposes and History,’ 
and began in the same year in the 1 Anti¬ 
quarian Magazine ’ an expansion of his 
treatise on ‘Gilds.’ These papers were not 
finished at the time of his death, but the 
complete volume, entitled ‘Gilds: their 
Origin, Constitution, Objects, and Later 
History,’ was published by his widow in 
1888. In 1683 he brought out a book on 
‘ Fairs Past and Present,’ and in 1884 ‘ A 
Statistical Chronology of Plagues and 
Pestilences,’ 

Walford, who manifested a lifelong inte¬ 
rest in shorthand, became, at the close of 
1881, president of the newly founded Short¬ 
hand Society. In the autumn of 1884 he 
revisited, for his health’s sake, the United 
States and Canada, and attended three short¬ 
hand conventions. In December 1884 he 
gained the Samuel Brown prize by his paper 
at the Institute of Actuaries on the ‘ History 
of Life Insurance.’ He lived in London 
in two adjoining houses in Belaize Park 
Gardens, where he had gathered around 
him a large library, and he died there on 
28 Sept. 1885, leaving a widow (his third 
wife) and nine children, three sons and six 
daughters, by his first and second wives. 
He was buried at Woking cemetery on 
8 Oct. A catalogue rnisonnfi of a portion 
of his library was printed in May 1886 for 
circulation among his friends (Notes and 
Queries, 6 June 1886, p. 400). His collec¬ 
tions on insurance were purchased by the 
New York Equitable Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, The rest of bis library and the 
m anuscripts for the completion of his ‘ Insur¬ 
ance Cyolopsedia’ perished in a fire from 
lightning at his widow’s house near Seven- 
oaks ( Standard, 4 Sept, 1889). 

[Memoir by Dr, Westby-Gibson in Shorthand, 
November 1885; In Memorkm, by his kinsmen, 
Edward Walford [q. v.], in No. 16 of Opuscula 
of Safte of odd Volumes; Western Antiquity, 
V. 162; Literary World, Boston, ry, 197-8; 
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Book-Lora, it. 177; Notes and Queries, 3 Oct. 
1885, p. 280; Biograph, 1880, iii. 181-164; 
private information,] VV. P. 0, 

“WALFORD, EDWARD (1823-1897), 
compiler, born on 8 Feb. 182S, at Hatfield 
Place, near Chelmsford, -was the eldest son of 
William Walford (d. 1855) of Hatfield 
Peverell, rector of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, 
by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of Henry 
Hutton, rector of Beaumont, Essex, and 
chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, and grand¬ 
daughter of Sir William Pepperell [q. v.], 
1 the hero of Louisburg.’ 

Edward was educated first at Hackney 
church of England school, under Edward 
Churton [q. v7] (afterwards archdeacon of 
Cleveland), and afterwards at Charterhouse 
under Augustus Page Saunders (afterwards 
dean of Peterborough). He matriculated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, on 28 Nov. 
1840, and was elected to an open scholarship 
in 1841, In 1843 he gained the chancellors 
prise for Latin verse, and in 1844 he was 
‘proximo 1 for the Ireland scholarship, John 
Conington [q. v.] being tha successful can¬ 
didate. WalfoTd graduated B.A. in 1845 and 
M.A. in 1847, He was ordained deacon 
in 1846 and priest in the year following. 
In 1847 and 1848 he gained the Denyer 
theological prizes. In 1846 he became 
assistant-master at Tonbridge school, and 
from 1847 to 1860 he employed himself in 
Clifton and London in preparing private 
pupils for Oxford. Before 1858 he joined the 
Roman catholic communion as a lay member, 
returned to the English church in I860, and 
was again admitted to the church of Rome 
in 1871. He returned to tha church of 
England about a year before his death. In 
June 1838 Walford became editor of the 
* Court Circular,’ withdrawiug in June 1859 
after losing 5007. in the venture. From 
1839 to 1865 he was connected with ‘ Once a 
Week,’ first as sub-editor and afterwards as 
editor. He was editor of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ from January 1866 till May 1868, 
when it passed under the management of 
Joseph Hatton with an entire change of 
character. From June to December I860 
he edited the' Register and Magazine of Bio¬ 
graphy,’ a work which had been started at the 
commencement of the year with the view 
of supplying the place of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ as a biographical record. It was 
discontinued at the close of the year. 

During his editorial labours Walford was 
also engaged in the publication of a series 
of biographical and genealogical works of 
reference. In 1856 appeoretf ‘ Hordwicke’s 
Shilling Baronetage and Knightage,’ ‘Hard- 


wicke’s Shilling House of Commons,’ and 
' Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage,’works which 
have since been issued annually, These were 

followed by other worksof a similar character. 
The most notable were the ‘ County Families 
of Great Britain,’ issued in 1860, and the 
‘Windsor Peerage,’ issued in 1890, He 
edited ‘ Men of the Time ’ in 1802. 

Walford was an antiquary of some repu¬ 
tation. In 1880 he edited the 1 Antiquary, 1 
and in the following year, afteT relinquishing 
his appointment, he started a new periodical, 
entitled ‘The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer,’ which he continued to edit 
till the close of 1886. From 1880 to 188] 
he was a member of the Archseological As¬ 
sociation. He was also a member of the 
Royal Archteological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He was on the council 
of the Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead, was one of the founders of ths 
‘ Salon,’ and a frequent contributor to ‘ Notes 
and Queries.’ He died at Ventnor in the Isle 
of Wight on 20 Nov. 1897. He married, 
first, on 8 Aug. 1847, Mary Holmes, daugh¬ 
ter of John Gray, at Clifton. By her he had 
one daughter, Mary Louisa, married to Colin 
Campbell Wyllie. He married, secondly, on 
8 Feb. 1862, Julia Mary Christina, daughter 
of Admiral Sir John Talbot [q. v.] By her 
he left three sons and two daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Walford’e chief publications were: 1. ‘A 
Handbook of the Greek Drama,’ London, 
1866, 8vo. 2. ‘Records of the Great and 
Noble,’ London, 1867, 16mo. 8. ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ London, 1861, 12mo. 
4. With George Walter Thornbury fa. v.], 
‘Old and New London," London, 1872-8, 
6 vols. 8vo; Wolford’s share being the last 
four volumes. 6. ‘Louis Napoleon: a Bio¬ 
graphy,’ London, 1873, 12mo. 6. ‘Tales 

of our Great Families,’ London, 1877,2 vols. 
Syo ; new edit. 1890. 7. ‘Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places/ London, 1878, 8vo; 3rd 
edit. 1885. 8, ' Londoniana, ’London, 1879, 
2 vols. 8vo. 9. ‘ Life of Beaoonsfield,’ Lon¬ 
don, 18S1,12mo. 10. ‘ Greater London: a 
Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places,’ London, 188S-4, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 
‘The Pilgrim at Home,’ London, 1886, 
12mo. 12. ‘ Chapters from Family Chests,’ 
London, 1886, 8vo. 18. ‘Edge Hill: the 
Battle and Battlefield,’ Banbury, 1886, 8vo. 
14. ‘The Jubilee Memoir of Queen Vic¬ 
toria,’ London, 1887, 8vo. 16, ‘ William 
Pitt: a Biography,’ London, 1890, 8vo. 
16. ‘Patient Griselda, and other Poems,* 
London, 1894, 8vo. 

He also edited: 1. ‘Butler’s Analogy and 
Sermons ’ (Bohn’s Standard Libr.) 2, ‘ Poli- 
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tics and Economics of Aristotle/ a new 
translation (Bohn's Classical Libr.) 3. ‘Eccle¬ 
siastical History of Socrates/ revised trans¬ 
lation (Bohn’s Eccles, Libr.) 4. ‘Eccle¬ 
siastical History of Sozomen and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Philostorgius/ re¬ 
vised translation (Bolin’s Eccles. Libr.) 

6. ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Tkeodoret and 
Evagrius/ revised translation (Bohn's Ec cles. 
Libr.) 6. 1 Poetical Works of Robert Her¬ 
rick, with a Memoir/ London, 1869, 8vo. 

7, 1 Juvenal ’ (‘ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers ’), London, 1870, 8vo. 7 . 1 Speeches 
of Lord Erskine, with Life/ London, 1870, 

2 vols. 8vo. 

[Biograph, 1879, i. 438; Camden Pratt's 
People of the Period; Times, 22 and 23 Nov. 
1897 ; Daily Chronicle, 23 Nov. 1897; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser, zii, 440,] E. I, C. 

WALFORD, THOMAS (1763-1833), 
antiquary, bom on 14 Sept, 1762, was the 
only son. of Thomas Walford (d. 1766) of 
Whitley, near Birdbrook in Essex, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Spurgeon (d. 1789) of Lin¬ 
ton in Cambridgeshire. He was an officer 
in the Essex militia in 1777, and was ap¬ 
pointed deputy lieutenant of the county in 
1778. In March 1797 he was nominated 
captain in the provisional cavalry, and in 
May following was gazetted major. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1788 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in October 1797 a 
fellow of the Linnean Society, in 1814 a 
member of the Geological Society, and in 
1826 a fellow. In 1818 he published ‘ The 
Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, 
and Scotland' (London, 2 vols. 12mo). In 
this work he noticed ‘ the principal objects 
of antiquity, art, science, and the picturesque’ 
in Great Britain, under the heads of the 
several counties. In an introductory essay 
he dealt with the study of antiquities and 
the elements of statistics, geology, mine¬ 
ralogy, and botany. The work is too com¬ 
prehensive to be exhaustive, and its value 
varies with Walford’a personal knowledge 
of the places ha describes. 

Walford died at Whitley on 6 Aug, 1833. 

He published several papers on antiquarian 
subjects in antiquarian periodicals (e.g, Ar- 
chceologia , xiv. 24, xvi. 146-60; Vetusta 
Monumenta, iii. pt. 39; Linnean Soc, Trans. 
lix. 166), and left several manuscripts, in¬ 
cluding a history of Birdbrook in Essex and 
another of Glare in Sussex. 

[Wright’s Hist, of Essex, i, 611; Gent. Mag. 
1833, ii. 409.] E. I. 0. 

WALHOXJSE, afterwards Littleton 1 , 
EDWARD JOHN, first Baron Hather- 
ton (1791-1863), [See Littleton.] 

YOB. XX. 


Walkelin 

WALKDEN, PETER (1684-1769), pres- 
byterianminister and diarist,born at Flixton, 
near Manchester, on 16 Oct. 1684, was edu¬ 
cated at a village school, then at the academy 
of James Ooningham, minister of the pres- 
byterian chapel at Manchester, and finally 
at some Scottish university, where he gra¬ 
duated M.A, He entered his first mini¬ 
sterial charge on 1 May 1709 at Garsdale, 
Yorkshire, which he quitted at the end of 
1711 to become minister of two small con¬ 
gregations at Newtou-in-Bowland andHes- 
lceth Lane, near Chipping, in a poor and 
sparsely inhabited agricultural part of Lan¬ 
cashire. There he remained until 1738, 
when he removed to Holcombe, near Bury 
in the same county. In 1744 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the pastorate of the tabernacle, 
Stockport, Cheshire, and remained there 
until his death on 6 Nov. 1769. lie was 
buried in his own chapel, and his son 
Henry wrote a Latin epitaph for his grave¬ 
stone. 

His diary for the years 1726, 1729, and 
1730, the only portion which has survived, 
was published in 1866 by "William Dobson 
of Preston. It presents a vivid and curious 
picture of the hard life of a poor country 
minister of the period, and has suggested to 
Mr. Hall Caine some features of hia charac¬ 
ter of Parson Christian in the ‘Son of Hagar.’ 
Passages from his correspondence and com¬ 
monplace books have also been printed by 
Mr. James Bromley in the ‘Transactions' 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire (vols. xxxii. xxxvi. xxxvii.) 

He was twice married: first, to Margaret 
Woodworth, who died in December 1716; 
his second wife’s name is not known. He 
had eight ohildren, of whom one, Henry, 
was a minister at Clitheroe, and died there 
on 2 April 1796. 

[Works cited abovs; E. Kirk in Manchester 
Literary Club Papers, v. 66; Heginbotham’g 
Stockport, ii, 800 ; Smith’s History of Chip¬ 
ping, 1894; Nightingale’s Lancashire Noncon¬ 
formity.] O. W. S. 

WALKELIN or WALOHELIN (d. 
1098), bishop of Winchester, was a Norman 
bv birth, and is said to have been a kinsman 
of the Conqueror (Rudbome, in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 266, who also says that he 
was a famous doctor of theology of Paris), 
He was probably one of the clergy of the 
cathedral church of Rouen, forMaurilius (d. 
1067) knew him well and spoke highly of 
him, and he was one of William’s clerks, On 
the deposition of Archbishop Stigand [q. v.] 
in 1070 he was appointed by the king to the 
Bee of Winchester, which Stigand held in 

xx 
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plurality, and was consecrated on 30 May 
by tlie legate Ermenfrid. The monlis of St. 
Swithun’s were at first displeased at having 
a foreign bishop set over them, and, ns a secu¬ 
lar, Walkelin at the outset of his episcopate 
was by no means satisfied with his monastic 
chapter. He originated and headed a move¬ 
ment, that was joined by all the rest of the 
bishops belonging to the secular clergy, to 
displace the monies in the cathedral churches 
which had monastic chapters and put canons 
in their places, nnd ha and his party hoped 
to carry out this change even in Christ 
Church, Canterbury; for they held that, as it 
had metropolitan jurisdiction, it was un¬ 
worthy of its dignity that it should be in the 
hands of monks, and that in all cathedral 
churches canons would generally be more 
useful than monks. lie brought the king to 
. ’ remained 


Lanfranc, however, was strongly opposed 
to the contemplated change, and laid the 
matter before Alexander H (d. 1073), who 
wrote a decided condemnation of it as regards 
Canterbury, and also forbade it at Win¬ 
chester (Eabslcb, JSistoria Novorum, col. 
357; Lahtraitc, Bp. 6; Gesta Pontificum , 
c. 44). Walkelin was present at the coun¬ 
cils held by Lanfranc in 1072 and 1076. 
In 1079 he began to build an entirely 
now cathedral church on a vast scale; the 
transepts of the present church aTe his 
work almost untouched. According to a 
local story, probably true at least in the 
main, he asked the king to give him for his 
building as much timber from Hempage 
wood, about three miles from Winchester, 
as the carpenters could cut down in three 
days and three nights. The king agreed, 
and he collected together such a large num¬ 
ber of carpenters that they cut down the 
whole wood within the prescribed time, 
Soon afterwards the Icing passed through 
Hempage, and, finding his wood gone, cried 
1 Am I bewitched or gone crazy P Surely 
I had a delightful wood here P ’ On being 
told of the bishop's trick, he fell into a rage. 
Walkelin, hearing of this, put on an old cape 
and went at once to the king’s court at 
Winchester, and, falling at his feet, offered 
to resign his bishopric, asking only to he 
reappointed one of the king’s clerks and 
restored to his favour. William was appeased, 
and replied,_ ‘Indeed, Walkelin, I am too 
prodigal a giver, and you too greedy a re¬ 
ceiver’ (Av?ia[e$ de Wintonia, an. 1086). 

Walkelin was employed by Rufus in 
November or December 1088 to carry a 


.], which, 
approval, 
r matter. 


agree to tms cnange, ana it omy 
to gain the consent of Lanfranc [q.' 
as he had obtained the kings 
would, he thought, he an eas 


summons to William of St. Calais [see 
Camlee], bishop of Durham, who was then 
at Southampton waiting for permission to 
leave the kingdom ( Monnxticon , i. 249), and 
in 1089 the king sent him with Gundulf 
[q. v.], bishop of Rochester, to punish the 
refractory monks of St. Augustine’s. His 
new church was ready for divine service 
in 1093, and on 8 April, in the presence 
of most of the bishops and abbots of the 
kingdom, the monks took possession of it. 
On the following St. Swithun’s day the 
relics of the saint were moved into it, and 
the next day the demolition of the oldminster, 
built by St, Ethelwold or iEtlielwold, was 
begun. Walkelin was present at the conse¬ 
cration of Battle Abbey on 11 Feb. 1094, in 
which year the king granted him St. Giles’s 
fair and all the rents belonging to the king 
in Winchester. He attended the assembly 
held by the king at Windsor at Christmas 
1095, and while there visited William,bishop 
of Durham, on his deathbed. At the coun¬ 
cil held at Winchester on 16 Oct. 1097 he 
was on the king’s side in the dispute with 
Archbishop Anselm [q. v.j, whom he tried to 
dissuade from persisting m his demand for 
leave to go to Rome. When Rufus left 
England in November, he appointed Walke- 
lin and Ranulf Flambard [q. v.] joint 
regents. It is said that on Christmas day 
Walkelin received during the service of the 
mass an order from the king to send him 
2001. immediately, and that, knowing that he 
could not raise that sum without oppressing 
the poor and robbing the church, he prayed 
to he delivered from this troublesome world. 
Ten days later he died, 3 Jan. 1098; he 
was buried in his church, before the steps 
under the rood-loft. He was learned, wise, 
and pious, and so abstinent that he would 
eat neither fish nor flesh. The Winchester 
monks soon learnt to regard him with 
affection; he added to the number of the 
convent and, besides raising a new and 
magnificent church, to the conventual build¬ 
ings; the western portal of his chapter-house 
still remains. The Winchester annalist only 
records against him that he appropriated to 
the bishopric three hundred librates of land 
belonging to the convent, and says that he 
repented of so doing. 

Walkelin’s brother Simeon, a monk of 
St. Ouen’s, whom he appointed prior of 
St. Swithun’s, ruled the monastery well; he 
was appointed abbot of Ely in 1082, and 
died in 1093, it is said in his hundredth 
year ( Annates de Wintonia, an. 1082; Liber 
Blienm, ii. c. 137). Gerard or Girard 
(d. 1108) [q. v.], bishop of Hereford, and 
archbishop of York, wasWalkelin’s nephew. 
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[Add. da Winton, ap. Ann. Munnst. vol. ii., 
Will, of Malmesbury's Gesta Pontiff. (both Bolls 
Sar.); Eadiner, Hist.Nov.ed.Miguo; A.-S.Chron, 
App. ad. Plummer; Lanfranc’s f>pp. ed. Giles; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, and Will. Rufus; 
Willis’s Architect. Hist, of Winchester (Archmol. 
Inst. 18461 ; Kitehin’s Winchester (Hist. Towns 
gar.)] W. H. 

WALKER, ADAM (1731 P-1821),author 
and inventor, born at Patterdale in West¬ 
moreland in 1730 or 1731, was the son of a 
woollen manufacturer. Ho was talcen from 
school almost before he could read, but sup- 
pliedlaclt of instruction by unremitting study. 
ITe borrowed books, built for himselt a hut 
in a secluded spot, and occupied his leisure 
in constructing models of neighbouring corn 
mills, paper mills, and fulling mills. His 
reputation as a student at the age of fifteen 
procured him the post of usher at Lodsham 
school in tho West Biding of Yorkshire. 
Three years later he was appointed writing- 
master and accountant at the free school at 
Macclesfield, where lie studied mathematics. 
He also made some ventures in trade which 
were unsuccessful, and lectured on astronomy 
at Manchester. The success of his lectures 
encouraged him, after four years at Maccles¬ 
field, to set up a seminary at Manchester on 
his own account. This, however, ho gave 
up a little later for the purpose of travelling 
as a lecturer in natural philosophy, and, after 
visiting most of the great towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, he met Joseph Priestley 

S . v.], who induced him to lecture in the 
aymarket in 1778. Meeting with success, 
he took a house in George Street, Hanover 
Square, and read lectures every winter to 
numerous audiences. He was engaged as 
lecturer bv the provost of Eton College, 
Edward Barnard, whose example was fol¬ 
lowed by the heads of Westminster, Win¬ 
chester, and other public schools. 

Walker amused bis leisure by perfeoting 
various mechanicalinvontions. Amongothers 
he devised engines for raising water, car¬ 
riages to go by wind and steam, a road mill, 
a machine for watering land, aud a dibbling 

M h. He also planned the rotatory lights 
e Scilly Isles, erected on. St. Agnes’ 
Island in 1790 under his personal superin¬ 
tendence. On 29 July 1772 he took out a 
patent (No. 1020) for an improved harpsi¬ 
chord, called the ‘ Ooelestina,’ which was 
capable of producing continuous tones. On 
21 Feb, 1780, by another patent (No. 1633), 
he introduced a method of thermo-ventila¬ 
tion, on lines formerly proposed by Samuel 
Sutton, on 16 March 1744 (patent No. 802), 
with whoso ideas, however, walker was un¬ 
acquainted. He proposed to ventilate as 


well as heat a house without expense by 
means of a kitchen fire. His method, though 
economically fallacious, was not without in¬ 
genuity. 

Wallccr also constructed an ' eidouranion,’ 
or transparent orrery, which he used to illus¬ 
trate his astronomical lectures. These were 
published in pamphlet form, under the title 
‘ An Epitome of Astronomy,’ and reached a 
twenty-sixth edition in 18l7. Walker died 
at Richmond in Surrey on 11 Feb. 1821. A 
medallion portrait by James Tassie is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

His chief works were: 1. ‘Analysis of 
Course of Lectures on Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy,’ 2nd edit. [Manchester, 
1771P], 8vo; 12th edit. London, 1802, 8vo. 
2. ‘A Philosophical Estimate of the Causes, 
Effect, and Cure of Unwholesome Air in 
large Cities’ [London], 1777,8vo. 3. 1 Ideas 
suggested on the spot in a late Excursion 
through Flanders, Germany, France, and 
Italy,’ London, 1790, 8vo. 4. 1 Bemarks 
made in a Tour from London to the Lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland,’ London, 
1792, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Syatem of Familiar Phi¬ 
losophy,’ London, 1799,8vo; new edit, Lon¬ 
don, 1802,2 vols. 4to. He was tho author of 
several articles in the ‘ Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine’ and in Young’s ‘ Annuls ofAgriculture.' 

Walker had three sons—William; Adam 
John, rector of Bcdston in Shropshire; and 
Deane Franklin—and one daughter, Eliza 
(d. 1866), who was married to Benjamin 
Gibson of Gosport, Hampshire. 

His eldest son, William Walxbu (1767 P- 
1816), born in 1760 or 17G7, assisted his 
father in his astronomical lectures, and died 
before him, on 14 March 1816, at the manor- 
house, HayeB, Middlesex, leaving a widow 
and ohildren (Gent. Mag. 1816, i. 374). 

His youngest son, Darn Feanklin 
Waleeb (1778-1806), born at York on 
24 March 1778, after the death of bis brother 
William continued his father’s lectures at 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, as well as his 
popular discourses in London. He died in 
Upper Tooting, Surrey, on 10 May 1866. 
By nis wife, tne daughter of Thomas Nor- 
mansell, he loft three daughters (ii, 1865, 
ii. 118). 

[Gent. Mag. 1821, i. 182; Allibono’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Woodley’s View of the Scilly Isles, 
1822, p. 319; Bernao’s Hist, and Art of Warm¬ 
ing and Ventilating, 1846, ii. 14-1G.] E. I. O. 

WALKER, ALEXANDER (1704- 
1881), brigadier-general, born on 12 May 
1764, was the eldest son of William Walker 
(1787-1771), minister of Collessie in Fife, 
by his wife Margaret (d, 1810), daughter of 
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Patrick Handerston, an Edinburgh merchant. 
He was appointed a cadet in the service of the 
East India Company in 1780. He went, to 
India in the same ship as the physician 
Helenus Scott [q. v.], with whom he formed 
a lifelong friendship, On 21 Nov. 1782 he 
became an ensign, and in the same year took 
part in the campaign under Brigadier-general 
Richard Mathews directed against Ilyder 
Ali's forts on the coast of Malabar. He was 
present with the 8th battalion at Mangalore 
during the siege by Tippoo, and offered him¬ 
self as a hostage on the surrender of the 
fortress on 30 Jan. 1784. In recompense for 
the danger he incurred he received the pay and 
allowance of captain from the Bombay go¬ 
vernment while in the enemy's hands. Some 
time afterwards he was appointed to the mili¬ 
tary command in an expedition undertaken by 
the Bombay government with a view to 
establishing a military and commercial port 
on the north-west coast of America, whence 
the Chinese were accustomed to obtain furs. 
After exploring as far north as 82°, however, 
and remaining awhile at Nootka Sound, the 
enterprise was abandoned, and Walker re¬ 
joined the grenadier battalion in garrison at 
Bombay. On 9 Jan. 1788 he received a 
lieutenancy, and in 1790 served under Colo¬ 
nel James Hartley [q. v.] as adjutant of the 
line in the expedition sent to the relief of 
the rajah of Travancore. In 1791 he served 
under General Sir Robert Abevcrombyfq. v.] 
as adjutant of the 10th native infantry during 
the campaign against Tippoo. After the 
conclusion of the war a special commission 
was nominated to regulate the affairs of the 
province of Malabar, and Walker was ap¬ 
pointed an assistant. In this capacity he 
showed ability, became known to the Indian 
authorities, and received the thanks of the 
Marquis Wellesley. When the commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army, General James 
Stuart [see under Stoaet, James, d. 17981, 
proceeded to Malabar, Walker became his 
military secretary with the brevet rank of 
captain. On 6 Sept. 1797 he attained the regi¬ 
mental rank of captain, and in the same year 
was appointed quartermaster-general of the 
Bombay army, which gave him the official 
rank of major. In 1798 he became deputy 
auditor-general. He took part in the last 
war against Tippoo, and was present at the 
battle of Seedoseer in 1799 and at the siege 
of Seringapatam. At the request of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, he was selected, on ac¬ 
count of his knowledge of the country, to at¬ 
tend the commanding officer in Mysore and 
Malabar. 

In 1800 Walker was despatched to Guze- 
rat by the Bombay government with a view 


to tranquillising the Mahratta states in that 
neighbourhood. His reforms were hotly 
opposed at Baroda by the native officials 
who were interested in corruption. The dis¬ 
content culminated in 1801 in the insurrec¬ 
tion of Mulhar Rao, the chief of Kurree, 
Walker took the field, but, being with¬ 
out sufficient force, could do little until rein¬ 
forced by Colonel Sir William Glarke, who 
on 30 April 1802 defeated Mulhar Rao 
under the wells of Kurree. In June Walker 
was appointed political resident at Baroda at 
the court of the guikwar, and in this capa¬ 
city succeeded in establishing an orderly ad¬ 
ministration. On 18 Bee. 1803 he attained 
the regimental rank of major, and in 1805 

g ained the approbation of the East India 
ompany by negotiating a defensive alliance 
with the guikwar. In 1807 he restored 
order in the district of Kattywar, and with 
the support of Jonathan Duncan (1768- 
1811) [q. v.], governor of Bombay, suppressed 
tbe habit of infanticide which prevailed 
among the inhabitants. On 8 Sept. 1808 he 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
in 1809, after he had embarked for England, 
he was recalled to Guzerat to repel an in¬ 
vasion by Puttee Singh, the ruler of dutch. 
Order was restored by liis exertions, and in 
1810 he proceeded to England. In 1812 he 
retired from the service. In 1822 he was 
called from his retirement, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, to the government of St. 
Helena, then under the East India Company, 
He proved an active administrator. lie im¬ 
proved the agriculture and horticulture of 
the island by establishing farming and gar¬ 
dening societies, founded schools and libra¬ 
ries, and introduced the culture of silk¬ 
worms. He died at Edinburgh on 6 March 
1881, soon after retiring from his govern¬ 
ment. On 12 July 1811 he married Barbara 
(d. 1831), daughter of Sir James Mont¬ 
gomery, hart., of Stanhope, Peeblesshire. By 
her he had two sons: Sir William Stuart 
Walker, K.O.B., who succeeded to the 
estate of Bowland in Edinburgh and Sel¬ 
kirk, which his father had purchased in 
1809; and James Scott Walker, captain in 
the 88th regiment. While in India Alex¬ 
ander Walker formed a valuable collection 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit manuscripts, 
which was presented by his son Sir William 
in 1846 to the Bodleian Library, where it 
forms a distinct collection (Maobay, Amah 
of the Bodleian Libr. pp. 847-8). 

[Annual Biogr. and Obituary, 1832, pp. 24- 
60; Gent. Mag. 1881, i. 468; Grant Duff’s His¬ 
tory of the Mabrattas, 1878, pp. 682, 688, 628; 
Dodwell and Miles’s Indian Army List; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry.] E. I. 0. 
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WALKER, Sib ANDREW BARCLAY 
(1824-1893), benefactor of Liverpool, second 
6on of Peter Walker (d. 1879) and bis wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of Amur Carlaw of 
Ayr, was born at Ayr on 15 Dee. 1824. He 
was educated at Ayr Academy and at the 
Liverpool Institute. His father was a brewer 
at Liverpool and afterwards at Warrington, 
and in due time was joined in the business 
by his son, who acquired great wealth. An¬ 
drew entered the Liverpool town council in 
1837, served the office of mayor in 1873-4, 
in 1876-6, and in 1876-7, and was high 
sheriff of Lancashire in 1886. He built the 
Walker art gallery at a cost of upwards of 
40,000/., and presented it to the town. It 
was opened in 1877. He also provided, at 
the cost of 20,000/., the engineering labora¬ 
tories in connection with the Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity College, and spent other large sums 
in charity and in fostering art and literature. 
To the village of Gateacre, near Liverpool, 
he gave a village green and an institute, 
library, and reading-room. In recognition of 
his public services he was knighted on 
12 Dec. 1877, and created baronet on 12 Feb. 
1886. Liverpool made him her first honorary 
freeman in January 1890, and in December 
the same year he was presented with his 
portrait, by (Sir) W. Q. Orchardson, jR.A. 

He died at his residence, Gateacre Grange, 
on 27 Feb. 1893. He was twice married: 
first, in 1863, to Eliza, daughter of John Iteid; 
and, secondly, to Maude, daughter of Charles 
Houghton Okeover of Okeover, Staffordshire. 
She survived him. By his first wife he hod 
Bix sons and two daughters, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, 
Peter Carlaw. 

[Manchester Guardian, 28 Feb. 1893; Illus¬ 
trated London News, 4 March 1808, with por¬ 
trait (an earlier portrait ia given in the same 
journal, 20 Dec. 1873); Biograph, iv. 481; 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage.] O. W. S. 

WALKER, ANTHONY (1726-1766), 
draughtsman and engraver, was born at 
Thirsk in Yorkshire in 1726, the son of a 
tailor. Coming to London, he studied draw¬ 
ing at the St. Martin’s Lane academy, and 
was instructed in engraving by John Tinuey 
[q. v.l He was a clever artist, and became 
well known by his small book-illustrations, 
which were neatly executed from his own 
designs. He also engraved forBoydell some 
large single plates, of which the best are * The 
Angel departing from Tobit and his Family/ 
after Rembrandt; * The Country Attorney 
and bis Clients,’from a picture attributed to 
Holbein; ‘Dentatus refusing the Presents 
of the Samnites,’ after P. da Cortona; and 


‘Law’ and ‘ Medicine,’ a pair, after A. von 
Ostade. These were exhibited with the In¬ 
corporated Society of Artists in 1763-6. 
Walker engraved the figures in Woollett’s 
celebrated plate of ‘ Niobe.’ He died at 
Kensington on 0 May 1766, and was buried 
in the parish churchyard. 

William Walxbb (1729-1793), brother 
of Anthony, was bom at Thirslt in November 
1720, and apprenticed to a dyer. Subse¬ 
quently he followed his brother to London, 
and was taught engraving by him. He ex¬ 
celled in his book-illustrations, which are very 
numerous, and was employed upon Sondby’s 
1 Views in England and Wales/ Tlrrosby’s 
‘ Views in Leicestershire/ and Harrison’s 
‘ Classics.’ For Boydell he executed a few 
large plates which were less successful. 
These include 1 Sir Balthasar GerbieT and his 
Family/ after Van Dyck, 1766; * Diana and 
Calisto/ after Le Moine, 1707; ‘ThePower 
of Beauty,’ after P. Lauri, 1767; and ‘Lions 
at Play,’ after Rubens, 1760. Walker de¬ 
vised the practice of re-biting, of which 
Woollett made great use. He died in Roso- 
man Street, Clerkonwell. on 18 Feb. 1793. 

Joiiir Walkbb (Jl. 1800), son of William, 
became a landscape-engraver, and assisted 
his father on many of his plates. He is 
known as the projector and editor of the 
‘ Copper Plate Magazine, or Monthly Cabinet 
of Picturesque Prints, consisting of Views 
in Great Britain and Ireland/ 1792-1802, 
most of the plates in which were executed 
by himself. A selection, from the earlier 
volumes of this work was issued in a different 
form by Walker in 1790, with the title ‘ The 
Itinerant.’ 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Dodd’s manu¬ 
script Hist, of English Engravers in British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 33107); Gent. Mag. 1793, 
i. 279.] F. M. O’D. 

WALKER, Sib BALDWIN WAKE 
(1802-1878), admiral, son of John Walker 
of Whitehaven (d, 1822), by Frances, daugh¬ 
ter of Captain Drury Wake of the 17th 
dragoons, and niece of Sir William Wake, 
eighth baronet, was born on 6 Jan. 1802. 
He entered the navy in July 1812, wasmodt 
a lieutenant on 6 April 1820, and served for 
two years on tbs Jamaica station, then for 
three years on the coast of South America 
and the west coast of Africa. In 1827 he 
went out to the Mediterranean in the Rattle¬ 
snake, and in 1828 was first lieutenant of 
the Etna bomb at the reduction of Kastro 
Morea [see Lusuhtutoh', 8ib Sihbhbk]. For 
this service he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour and of the Redeemer of 
Greece. He continued in the Mediterranean, 
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serving in the Asia, Britannia, and Barlmm, 
and was made commander on 15 July 1834. 
In that rank he served in the Vanguard, in 
the Mediterranean, from September 18S6 till 
his promotion to post rank on 24 Nov. 1838. 
By permission of the admiralty he then ac¬ 
cepted n command in the Turkish navy, in 
which he was known at first as Walker Bey, 
and afterwards as Yavir Pasha. In July 
1840 the Capitan Pasha took the fleet to 
Alexandria and delivered it over to Mehemet 
Ali, who then refused to let it go. Walker 
summoned the Turkish captains to a council 
of war, and proposed to them to land in the 
night, surround the palace, carry off Mehemet 
Ali, and send him lo Constantinople. This 
would probably have been done had not 
Mehemet Ali meantime consented to let the 
ships go (Memoirs of Seary Leeia, i. 285- 
28H), Walker afterwards commanded the 
Turkish squadron at the reduction of Acre 
[see SrorroEi), Sin Rob get], for which ser¬ 
vice he was nominated a K.C.B. on 12 Jan, 
1841; he also received from the allied sove¬ 
reigns the secand class of the Iron Crown of 
Austria, of St. Anne of Russia, and of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. 

Returning to England in 1845, he com¬ 
manded the Queen as flag-captain to Sir 
John West at Devonport, and in 1846-7 the 
Constance frigate in the Pacific. From 1848 
to 1860 he was surveyor of the navy; he 
was created a baronet on 19 July 1866; he 
became a rear-admiral in January 1858, and 
in February 1801 was appointed commander- 
in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
he returned in 1864. He became vice-ad¬ 
miral on 10 Feb. 1865, and admiral on 27 Feb. 
1870. He died on 12 Feb. 1870. He married, 
on 9 Sept. 1834, Mary Catherine (d. 1889), 
only daughter of Captain John Worth, R.N., 
and had issue. His eldest son. Sir Baldwin 
Wake Walker (d. 1905), second baronet, was 
a captain in the navy, and at one time assis¬ 
tant director of torpedoes ; the second son, 
Charles, was lost in the Captain on 7 Sept. 
1870; a younger eon, Francis Elliot, became 
third baronet. 

[O'Byrne's Naval Biogr. Diet.; Times, 15 Fob. 
1876; NavyLietB; Burke's Peeraga, 1895,] 

J. K. L. 

WALKER, Sib CHARLES PYNDAR 
BEAUCHAMP (1817-1894), general, bom 
on 7 Oct. 1817, was eldest son of Charles Lud¬ 
low Walker, J.P. and D.L. of Gloucester¬ 
shire, of Redland, near Bristol, by Maiy 
Anne, daughter of Rev. Reginald Pvndar of 
Hadsor, Worcestershire, and Kempley, 
Gloucestershire, cousin of the first Earl 
Beauchamp. He was a commoner at Win¬ 
chester College from 1831 to 1883 (Holgate, 


Winchester Commoners, p. 82). He was 
commissioned as ensign in the 33rd foot on 
27 Feb. 1839, became lieutenant on 21 June 
1839, and captain on 22 Deo. 1846. He 
served with that regiment at Gibraltar, in 
the Wpst Iudies, and in North America. 
On 16 Nov. 1849 he exchanged into the 7th 
dragoon guards. 

On 26 March. 1854 he was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Lord Lucan, who commanded 
the cavalry division in the army sent to the 
East. He was present at Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman, and was mentioned in des¬ 
patches (London Gazette, 17 Nov. 1864). In 
the middle of October he was ordered on 
board ship for a change, and this enabled him 
to he present at the naval attack on Sebastopol 
on 17 Oct., where he acted as aide-de-camp 
to Lord George Paulet on hoard the Bellero- 
phon. He was given the medal for naval 
service, as well as the Crimean medal with 
four clasps, the Turkish medal, and the 
Medjidie (fifth class). 

On 8 Dec. 1864 he was promoted major 
in his regiment, and in anticipation of this 
he left the Crimea at the beginning of that 
month. He was appointed assistant quar¬ 
termaster-general in Ireland on 9 July 1865, 
and on 9 Nov. he was given an unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcy. On 7 Dec. 1858 he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd dra¬ 
goon guards. He joined that regiment in 
India, and took part in the later operations 
for the suppression of the mutiny. He com¬ 
manded a field force in Oudh, with which 
he defeated the rebels at Bangnon on 
27 April 1859, and a month afterwards 
shared in the action of the Jirwah Pass 
under Sir Hope Grant, ne was mentioned 
in despatches (Land. Gas. 22 July and 2 Sept. 
1859), and received the medal. 

From India ha went on to China, being 
appointed on 14 May 1800 assistant quarter¬ 
master-general of cavalry in Sir Ilope Grant’s 
expedition. He was present at tho actions of 
Sinho, Chaukiawan, and Palikao. In the ad¬ 
vance on Pekin it fell to him to go on ahead to 
solect the camping-grounds, and on 16 Sept., 
when Sir Harry Smith Parkes [q. v.J, and 
others were treacherously seized during the 
truce, he narrowly escaped. While waiting 
for Parkes outside Tungchow he saw a 
French officer attacked by the Chinese and 
went to his assistance. His sword was 
snatched from him, and several men tried to 
pnll him off his liorse, but he shook them 
off, and galloped back to the British camp 
with his party of five men under a fire of 
small arms and artillery. He was men¬ 
tioned in despatches, received the medal 
with two clasps, and was made C.B, on 
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28 Feb. 1881. lie had become colonel in 
the army on 14 Deo. 1800, 

Haring returned to England, he -went on 
half-pay on 11 June 1861, and on 1 July 
•was appointed assistant quartermaster- 
general at Shomcliffe. He remained there 
till 31 March 1805. On 26 April he was 
made military attach .6 to the embassy at 
Berlin, and he held that post for nearly 
twelve years. In the Austro-Prussian war 
of 1866 he was attached to the headquarters 
of the crown prince’s army as British mili¬ 
tary commissioner ; he witnessed the battles 
of rnchod and Koniggmitz, and received the 
medal. The order of the red eagle (second 
class) was offered him, but he was not able 
to accept it. He was again attached to the 
crown prince’s army in the Franco-German 
war of 1870-1, and was present at Weissen- 
burg, Worth, Sedan, and throughout the 
siege of Paris. He was given the medal 
and the iron cross. The irritation of the 
Germans against England and the number 
of roving Englishmen made his duty not 
an easy one; hut he was woll qualified for 
it by his tact and geniality, and his action 
met with the full approval of the govern¬ 
ment. 

He was promoted majoivgeneral on 

29 Dec. 1873, his rank being afterwards 
antedated to 6 March 1868. He resigned 
his post at Berlin on 31 March 1877, and 
became lieutenant-general on 1 Oct. On 
19 Jan. 1878 he was made inspector-general 
of military education, and he held that ap¬ 
pointment till 7 Oct. 1884, when he was 
placed on the retired list with the honorary 
rank of general. He had been made K.O.B, 
on 24 Slay 1881, and colonel of the 2 nd 
dragoon guards on 22 Dec. in that year. He 
died in London on 19 Jan. 1894, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. 

He had married in 1845 Georgiana, 
daughter of Oaptain Richard Armstrong of 
the 100th foot. She survived him. 

He published: 1. ‘ The Organisation and 
Tactics of the Cavalry Division ’ (62 pp.) 
2. A translation of Major-general von 
Schmidt’s ‘ Instructions for Regiments tak¬ 
ing part in the Manoeuvres or a Cavalry 
Division;’ both of them in 1876, London, 
8 vo. Extracts from his letters ana journals 
during active service were published after 
hia death under the title ‘ Days of a Soldier's 
Life’ (London, 1894), and contain much 
that is of general as well as of personal in¬ 
terest, especially in regard to the German 
wars. 

[Days of a Soldier’s Life; Standard, 22 Jan, 
1804; Official Army List, January 1884; private 
information.] £. II. L, 


WALKER, CHARLES VINCENT 

1812-1882), electrical engineer, born in 

812, was educated as an engineer. As 
early as 1838 he recognised the importance 
of the study of the science of electricity, and 
took an active part in the newly formed 
London Electrical Society, of which he was 
appointed secretary in 1843. He first ac¬ 
quired a reputation in 1841 by completing 
the second volume and editing the entire 
manuscript of Dionysius Lurcher's ‘ Manual 
of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology,’ 
which formed part of his Cabinet Cyclopeodia. 
From 1845 to 1840 he acted as editor of the 
‘ Electric Magazine,’ and in 1846 he was ap¬ 
pointed electrician to the South-EaBtern 
Railway Company, a post which he held till 
his death. During his connection with the 
company he introduced many improvements 
in the railway system, among others an ap¬ 
paratus to enable passengers to communicate 
with the guard, for which he took out a 
patent (No. 317) on 6 Feb. 1806; and a 
‘ train deseviber,’ for indicating trains on a 
distant dial, patented on 24 March 1876 
(No. 1036). 

Walker also interested himself in subma¬ 
rine telegraphy, and on 13 Oct. 1848 sent the 
first submarine message from a ship two 
miles off Folkestone to London Bridge, the 
shore end of the cable being connected with 
a land line. In 1849 he assisted James 
Glaisher and George Biddell Airy, the as¬ 
tronomer royal, to introduce a system of 
time signals, which were transmitted from 
the royal observatory at Greenwich to various 
local centres by means of telegraph wires, on 
improvement of considerable benefit to com¬ 
merce and navigation (Nature,xbr. 60,110). 
On 7 June I 860 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society; on 8 Jan. 1868 a fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society; in 1876 
he filled the office of president of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians; 
and in 1809 and 1870 he was president of 
the Meteorological Society, of which he had 
been elected a member on 4 June 1850. 
Walker died at his residence at Tunbridge 
Wells on 24 Dec. 1882. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘Electrotype 
Manipulation,’ 2 parts, London, 1811, 8 vo; 
pt. i, 24th edit, 1850; pt. ii. 12th edit. 1849. 
2. ‘Eleotrio Telegraph Manipulation,’Lon¬ 
don, 1860, 8 vo. These works were trans¬ 
lated into French and German. He edited 
Jeremiah Joyce’s ‘Scientific Dialogues' (Lon¬ 
don, 1840, 8 vo), and translated Ludwig 
Friedrich Kaemtz’s ‘Complete Course of 
Meteorology’ (London, 1845, 12mo), and 
Auguste de La Rive’s ‘Treatise on Electri¬ 
city’ (London, 1858-8,8 vols, 8 vo), 
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[Telegraph Journal and Electrical Seriew, 
1883, xii. 16; Monthly Notices of the Koyal 
Astron. Soc. 1882-3, xliii. 182; Engineering, 
1883, xxxr. 18; Quarterly Journal of the Me¬ 
teorological Soc. 1S83, ix. 09; Journal of Soc. of 
Telegraph Engineers, 1883, xii. 1.] E. I. C. 

WALKER, CLEMENT (d. 1651), author 
of the ‘History of Independency,'. was 
born at Cliffe in Dorset, and is said to 
hare been educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, hut his name does not appoar in 
the matriculation register (Wood, Atlien<e 
Oxonienses, iii. 291). In 1611 he became a 
student of the Middle Temple, being de¬ 
scribed as son and heir of Thomas Walker, 
esq., of Westminster (Foster, Alumni 
Oxonienses, i. 1656). Before the civil war 
began Walker was made usher of the 
exchequer, an office which, he held till 
February 1050 ( The Case between C. Walker, 
Esq., and Humphrey Edwards, 1650, fol.; 
The Case of Mrs. Mary Walker, 1660, foL) 
Walker had an estate at Charterhouse, near 
Wells, and was reputed to be an enemy to 

E uritans ; but on the outbreak of the war 
e espoused the parliamentary cause, and 
on 1 April 1643 became a member of 
the parliamentary committee for Somerset 
(Husband, Ordinances, 1646, p. 20). He 
was advocate to the court-martial which 
condemned Yeomans and Bourchier for 
seeking to betray Bristol to Prince Rupert, 
and was at first a strong supporter oi 
Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes as governor of 
that city (Wood, iii. 292; The two State 
Martyrs, 1643, p. 11; Seter, Memoirs of 
Bristol, ii. 330, 348, 374-9). After the 
surrender of Bristol by Fiennes to Prince 
Rupert, Walker became his most bitter 
enemy, co-operated with Prynne in publish¬ 
ing pamphlets against him, and finally 
secured his condemnation by a court-martial. 
One of these pamphlets (‘An Answer to 
Colonel N. Fiennes’s Relation concerning his 
Surrender of Bristol’) was complained of by 
Lord Say to the House of Lords on the 
ground that it impugned his reputation. 
Walker was consequently arrested, brought 
before the house, fined 1002., and ordered to 
pay 5002. damages to Lord Say. He refused 
to make the submission that was also 
demanded, alleging that it was against the 
liberty of the subject, and that, as he was a 
commoner and a member of a committee 


presented to them (Lords’ Journals, vi. 232, 
240,24/, 260, 282f S62 j Commons' Journals^ 
iii. 274, 311; The true Causes of the Com¬ 
mitment of Mr. C. Walker to the Tower . 
1643, fol.) ’ 

Walker was elected member for Wells 
about the close of 1645, and speedily made 
himself notorious by his hostility to the 
independents (Returns of Names of Members 
of (Parliament, i. 493). After the triumph 
of the army over the preshyteriane lie was 
accused of being one of the instigators of 
the London riots of 20 July 1647. It was 
deposed to the committee of examination 
‘ that an elderly gentleman of low Btature, 
in a grey suit, with a little stick in his 
hand, came forth of the house into the 
lobby when the tumult was at the parlia¬ 
ment door, and whispered some of the 
apprentices in the ear, and encouraged them.’ 
Walker denied he was the man, asserting 
that he had lost his health and spent 7,0002. 
in the parliament’s cause, and ought not to 
he suspected on so little evidence. He 
describes himself in his history as opposed 
to all factions, both presbyterians and inde¬ 
pendents, and never a member of any 
‘juntos’ or secret meetings (History of Inde¬ 
pendency, ed. 1601, i. 53-6). In his ‘Mys¬ 
tery of the Two Juntos/ published in 1647, 
he attacked with great vigour and acrimony 
the corruption of parliamentary government 
which the Long parliament’s assumption of 
all power had produced. 

In December 1648 Walker was one of 
the members who voted the king’s conces¬ 
sions sufficient ground for an agreement 
with him, and was consequently expelled 
from the house by ‘Pride’s Purge’ (ODec. 
1648). He remained under arrest for about 
a month, which did not prevent him from 
publishing a protest against the king’s trial 
( Old Parliamentary History, xviii. 468,477). 
On the publication of the second part of 
his ‘ History of Independency ’ parliament 
ordered Walker's arrest and the seizure of 
his papers (24 Oct. 1649). A few days 
later (18 Nov.) he was committed to the 
Tower to be tried for high treason ( Commend 
Journals, vi. 312, 322; Masson, Life of 
Milton, iv. 121, 147; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1649-60, p. 660). Walker was never 
brought to trial, but remained a prisoner in 
the Tower until his death, in October 1061. 


appointed by the House of Commons, he He was buried in the church of All Hallows, 
ought not to be judged by the lords without Barking (Wood, iii. 292; cf. Aubrot, Lives, 
being heard also by the lower house. For ed, Clark, ii. 278). 
this contumacy he was sent to the Tower By his first wife, Frances, Wallror had 
(7 Oct. 1648), but released on bail (2 Nov.) three sons—Thomas (6. 1626), Anthony 
after he had petitioned the commons and (6. 1629), Peter (b. 1631), horn at Cliffe, 
caused his articles against Fiennes to be Dorset (Wood, iii. 296). Another son, 
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John, who matriculated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 8 Dec. 1068, gave Wood some 
particulars about his father (Foster, Alumni 
O.ronicnses, i. 1667). 

Walker was the author of: 1. ‘The 
several Examinations and Confessions of 
the Treacherous Conspirators against the 
City of Bristol,’ 1648, 4to (see Stir.B, 
Memoirs of Bristol, ii, 297, 884, 388). 
2. ‘The true Causes of the Commitment 
of Mr. 0. Walker to the Tower.’ 3. ' The 
Petition of Clement Walker and William 
Prynne.’ These two are folio broadsides 
printed in 1643. 4. ‘ An answer to Colonel 
N. Fiennes’s Eolation concerning the Sur¬ 
render of Bristol,’ 1643, 4to. 6. ‘ Articles 
of Impeachment exhibited to Parliament 
against Colonel N. Fiennes by C. Walker 
and W. Prynne,’ 1643, 4Lo. 6. 'A true 
and full Relation of the Prosecution, Trial, 
and Condemnation of Colonel N. Fiennes,’ 
1644,4to (by Prynne and Walker together). 

7. 'The Mystery of the two Juntos, Presby¬ 
terian and Independent,’ 1647,4to (reprinted 
asaprefncetothe ‘ Ilistoryoflndependency’). 

8. ‘ The History of Independency, with the 
Else, Growth, and Practices of that power¬ 
ful and restless Faction,’ 1648, 4to (port i.) 

9. ‘A List of the Names of the Members 
of the House of Commons, observing which 
are Oflicera of the Army contrary to the 
Self-denying Ordinance,’ 1648, 4to; sub¬ 
sequently incorporated in part i. of the 
' History of Independency.’ 10. ' A De¬ 
claration and Protestation of W. Prynne 
and 0. Walkor against the Proceedings of 
the General and General Council of the 
Army,’ 1649, fol. 11. ‘ Six serious Queries 
concerning the King’B Trial’ (this and the 
preceding are both reprinted in the second 
part of thB 1 History of Independency ’). 
12. ‘ Anarchia Anglieana, or the History 
of Independency, the second part,’ 1049,4to. 
Like the first, this was published under the 
pseudonym of Theodorus Verax. It was 
answered by George Wither in ‘ Respubliaa 
Anglieana,’ who Sieges that the author is 
Verox on the title-page hut not in the 
others. 18. ‘The Case between 0. Walker, 
Esq., and Humphrey Edwards,’ 1650, fol. 
14. 'The Case of Mrs. M, Walker, the wife 
of Clement Walker, Esq.’ 15. 1 The High 
Court of Justice,or Cromwell’sNew Slaughter 
House in England, being the third part of 
the “ History of Independency, 8 written by 
the same Author,’ 16ol, 4to. According to 
Aubrey, who derived his information from 
one of Walker’s fellow prisoners, Walker 
wrote a continuation of liis ‘ History ’ giving 
an account of the king's coming to Worcester, 
which was unfortunately lost (Lives, ii. 273). 


A fourth part of the ‘ History ’ was added by 
a certain T. 11., who published it with the 
preceding three parts in one volume quarto 
in 1661. An abridgment in Latin of part i. 
of the ‘ History of Independency,’ entitled 
‘ Historia Independent!®,’ is included in 
‘ Sylloge 'Variorum Tractatuum,’ 1649,4to, 
(No. 6), and in ‘ Metamorphosis Anglorum,’ 
1668,12mo, p. 427, 

[Wood's Athena Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, iii. 
291-4; Aubrey’s Lives, od. Clark, 1808; 
Hutehine’s History of Dorset, ed. 1863, vol. ii.; 
History of Independency, ed. 1661.] 

0. H. F. 

WALKER, Sib EDWARD (1612- 
1677), Garter king-of-arms, born on 24 Jan. 
1011-12, was the second son of Edward 
Walker of Roobera in the parish of Nether 
Stowey, Somerset, by Barbara, daughter of 
Edward Salkeld of Corby Castle in Cumber¬ 
land (Wood, Fasti, ii. 28; Catalogue of the 
Ashmolean MSS. p. 130). Walker entered 
the service of Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, at the time of the king’s visit to 
Scotland in 1633, and accompanied Arundel 
on his embassy to the emperor in 1636 (His¬ 
torical Discourses, p. 214; Cal. Clarendon 
Papers, i. 116). Arundel’s influence as earl 
marshal opened the college of arms to 
Walker, and he was successively created 
Blanch Lion pursuivant-at-arms extra¬ 
ordinary (August 1636), Rouge Croix pur¬ 
suivant (6 June 1637), and Chester Herald 
(8 Fob. 1638) (Noble, College of Arms, pp. 
242, 249, 253; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1636, p. 356). Arundel was general of the 
royal army during tbe first Scottish war, and 
was pleased, says Walker, ‘ by liis own elec¬ 
tion to make me kis secretary-at-war for 
this expedition, in which I served him and 
the public with the best of my faculties ’ 
(Discourse, pp. 217, 263). Walker took 
part officially in the negotiations with tlie 
Scottish commissioners at Berwick, of which 
he has left some notes (id. p. 264; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 16th Rep. ii.296). On 23 April 
1640 he was appointed paymaster of the gar¬ 
rison of Carlisle (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1640 pp. 14, 63,1641-8 p. 123). 

When the civil war broke out Walker 
followed the king to York and Oxford, and 
accompanied him in his campaigns. On 
24 April 1642 Charles sent Walker and 
another herald to demand the surrender of 
Hull, and to proclaim Sir John Hotham 
traitor in ease of refusal (Hist. MSS. Comm, 
15th Rep. ii. 96), About the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1642 the king constituted Walker 
his secretary-at-war, and on 13 April 1644 
he was sworn in as secretary-extraordinary 
to the privy council, He accompanied Charles 
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during the campaign of 1041, and was em¬ 
ployed to delher the king's offer of pardon 
to Waller's army after the battle of Oropredy 
Bridge, and to the army of the Earl of Eases 
before its defeat in. Cornwall (. Discourses , 
pp. 84, 63; Hist. MSS. Comm, loth Rep, 
li. 99-106). "Walker was with the king at 
Naseby and through his wanderings after 
that battle, and at Osford during the siege 
and surrender (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1646-7, p. 147; Hampeb, Life of Sir W. 
Hug dale, p. 90). In 1G44 Walker was 
created IN orroy king-of-ams, though the 
atent did not pass the signet till April 
644, nor the great seal till 24 June (ib. p. 
21; Noble, p. 239; Cal. State Papers-, Dom. 
1644, p. 140). When Sir Henry St. George 
[q. v.1 died, Walker was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him as Garter luug-of-arms (24 Feb. 
1016), and was sworn into the chapter of 
the order on 2 March 1645 (ib. 1644-6, p. 
328; Noble, p. 236; Hampbb, p. 78). The 
king knighted him on 2 Feb. 1045. 

After the fall of Oxford Walker went to 
France, returning to England in the autumn 
of1648, by permission of parliament (2 Sept.), 
to act as the king's chief secretary in the 
negotiations at Newport. In 1649 he was 
at The Hague with Charles II, by whom 
inFebruary 1(149 he was appointed clerk of the 
council in ordinaiy, and in September mado 
receiver of the king's moneys (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 16th Hep. ii. 112). In June 1650 he 
accompanied Charles II to Scotland, but im¬ 
mediately after landing his name was in¬ 
cluded in the list of English royalists whom 
the Scottish parliament ordered to be 
banished from the country. Money was 
ordered for Walker’s transportation, but as 
he got none he lingered on, and his stay 
was connived at. On 4 Oct. 1660 lie was 
ordered to leave the court at once, and em¬ 
barked for Holland at the end of the month 
(Discourses, p. 205; Cal. Clarendon Papers, 
u. 09; Sib Jambs BiLrotm, Works, iv. 88). 

During the early part of this exile Walker 
was engaged in a constant struggle for the 
maintenance of Ms rights and privileges as 
Garter. Disputes arose over the method of 
admitting persons to the order of (he Garter 
(as, for instance, in 1660 over the investiture 
of the.Marquis of Ormonde), in consequence 
of which Walker obtained a royal declara¬ 
tion (28 May I860) affirming that it was his 
right always to be sent with the insignia on 
the election of foreign princes and others. 
Accordingly on 4 May 1653 Walker was 
employed to deliver the garter to the future 
William IH, then only two years and a half 
old, and in 1664 he journeyed to Berlin to 
invest the great elector (23 March 1054). 


Speeches at the investiture of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Prince of Tarentum 
with letters to many other knights, are 
among his papers (Oabtb, Original Letters, 
ii. 8G9 ; Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 176, 20o’ 
207, 339; Ashmolean MS. 1112). 

Walker received none of the annual fees 
due to him from the knights of the Garter 
and it is evident that his office brought liim 
very little profit. His constant grumbling 
about this and about the invasion of his rights 
gave great annoyance to Hyde and Nicholas, 
both of whom held the meanest opinion of his 
character and capacity. 1 SirEdwardWalker,’ 
wrote Nicholas in1663, * is a very importunate, 
ambitious, and foolish man, that studies no¬ 
thing but his own ends, and every day hath a 

S roiect for Ms particular good; and if you 
o him ono kindness and fail him in another, 
you will lose Mm os much or more than 
if you had never done anytMng for him’ 
(Nicholas Papers, ii. 11). Hyde replied that 
Walker was a correspondent not to he en¬ 
dured, always writing impertinent letters 
either of expostulation or request. 'Why 
shouldyou wonder,’he observes, 1 that, aherald, 
who is naturally made up of embroidery, 
should adorn all his own services and make 
them as important as he can ? I would you 
saw some letters he hath heretofore writ to 
me in discontent, by which a stranger would 
guess he had merited ns much as any general 
could do, and was not enough rewarded' 
(Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 222, 346). 

In N o vember1666W alker j oined Charles II 
at Cologne, and became once more secretary 
of the council (Nicholas Papers, iii. 116,138). 
In. the autumn of 1656 Charles got together 
a small army in the Netherlands, and Walker 
was again charged with the functions of 
secretary-at-war, a business which the want 
of money to pay the soldiers made particu¬ 
larly troublesome (Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 
188,208, 226). His salary for tho office con¬ 
sisted of four rations a day out of the pny 
allowed for reformados (Hist. MSS. Comm, 
15th Rep. ii. 109). 

At theEestoration Wallter was made one of 
the clerks of the council, with John Nicholas 
and Sir George Lane as his colleagues. His 
remuneration, at first 60 1. per annum, was 
raised in 1666 to 260/. ( Cal. State Papers , 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 139, 1664-5, p. 318). The 
Long parliament had made Edward Bysshe 
[q. v.] Garter king-of-arms (20 Oet. 1640), 
who was now obliged to quit that office 
in favour of Walker; but Walker could not 
prevent his being made Olaraneeux (Addit. 
MS. 22883; Wood, Athena, iii. 1218). 
Walker had the arrangement of tho cere¬ 
monies of the coronation of Charles II, and 
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^cted as censor of the accounts published of 
the proceedings (Ashmolean MS. 857). As 
head of the heralds’ college he had schemes 
for the re-organisation of that body, the in- 
creise of bis own authority, and the better 
regulation of the method of granting arms 
\ib. 1133; Ilistoi-ical Discourses, p. SIS). 
These involved him in a long-continued 
quarrel with Olarenceux and Norroy, which 
ended in the temporary suspension of pro¬ 
vincial visitations (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1663-4, pp. 201, 212; Ashmolean MS. 840, 
ff. 777, 797). From. 1673 to 1676 he was 
engaged in a similar quarrel with the earl 
marshal, who, he complained, ‘ was prevailed 
upon to gratify the covetousness of Andrew 
Hay, his secretary, and the implacable and 
revengeful humour of Thomas Lee, Chester 
herald, and others,’ by depriving Garter of 
several rights never questioned before (Ash¬ 
molean MS. 1133, f. 56). 

Walker purchased on 18 May 1675 New 
Place, Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on- 
Avon, after the death of Lady Barnard, 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter and last sur¬ 
viving descendant, lie died there on 19 Feb, 
1676-7, and was buried in the church of 
Stratford-on-Avon. His epitaph was written 
by Dugdale (IIampeh, Life of Dugdale, p. 
402). He married, about Easter 1644, 
Agneta, daughter of John Reeve, D.D., of 
‘ Bookem ’ (P Bookham) in Surrey. By her 
he had only one dnughtor, Barbara, who 
married Sir John Clopton of Clopton House, 
near Stratford-on-Avon. 

It was for the benefit of her eldest son, 
Edward Clopton, that Walker in 1604 collec¬ 
ted his ‘ Historical Discourses,’ which were 
finally published by her second son, Hugh 
Clopton, in 1706 (a later edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1707 with the title of' Historical 
Collections’). This contains a portrait of 
Charles I on horseback, and a picture of the 
king dictating his orders to Walker, who is 
represented as writing on the head of a drum. 
The most important of these is a narrative of 
the campaign of 1611,entitled ‘His Majesty's 
Happy Progress and Success from the 80 
March to the 28 November 1644,’ It was 
written at tho king’s request, based on notes 
taken by Walker officially during the cam¬ 
paign and corrected by the king, to whom it 
was presented in April 1645. The original 
was captured by the parliamentarians atNase- 
by, restored to the king at Hampton Court 
in 1647, and finally returned to Walker. It 
was then sent to Clarendon, who made great 
use of it in the eighth book of hie ‘ History of 
the Rebellion.’ A manuscript of it is iu the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, and another 
is lltu'leian MS. 4229 (Discourses, p. 228; 
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Spp.iose, Anglia Rediviw, ed. 1854, p, 50; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 317, 382 j Re¬ 
bellion, x. 120; Ranke, History of England, 
vi. 16). 

The briefer narrative called 1 Brief Me¬ 
morials of the Unfortunate Success of His 
Majesty's Army and Affairs in the Fear 
1646 ’ was written at Paris, at the request 
of Lord Colepeper, about January 1647 (ib. 
p. 163 and table of contents). It waB in¬ 
tended for the use of Clarendon (see Listeb, 
Life of Clarendon, iii. 39). 

The third paper is ‘ A Journal of several 
Actions performed in the Kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, etc., from 24 June 1660 to the end of 
October following’ (cf. Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 85, and Nicholas Papers, i. 200). 
The others are (4) a life of Walker’s patron, 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, written 
in 1661; (6) an answer to William Lilley’s 
pamphlet against Charles I (‘ Monarchy or 
No Monarchy in England’); (6) ‘ Observe 
tions upon the Inconveniencies that have 
attended the frequent promotions to Titles 
of Honour since King James came to the 
Crown of England ’ (see Rawlinson MS. C. 
667); (7) ‘ Observations on Hammond 
L’Estrange’s “ Annals of the Reign of 
Charles I, ’ 1865; (8) ‘ Copies of the Letters, 
Proposals, etc., that passed in tho Treaty at 
Newport ’ (see Rawlinson MS. A. 114), This 
simply contains the official papers exchanged 
and the votesof parliament; afuller and more 
detailed account of the proceedings is con¬ 
tained in the notes of Walker's secretary, 
Nicholas Oudart, which are printed in Peck’s 
1 Desiderata Curiosa.’ 

Walker was also the author of (9) ‘A 
Circumstantial Account of the Preparations 
for the Coronation of Charles H, with a 
minute detail of fhat splendid ceremony,’ 
1820, 8vo ; (10) ‘The Order of the Cere¬ 
monies used at the Celebration of St, 
George's Feast at Windsor, when the 
Sovereign of the most noble Order of the 
Garter is present,’ 1071 and 1674, 4to. 

A number of Walker’s unpublished manu¬ 
scripts on. different ceremonial and heraldic 
questions are in different collections: ‘On 
Me Necessaries for the Installation of a 
Knight of the Garter,’ Rawlinson M8. B. 
110, 3; ‘ Remarks on the Arms borne by 
Younger Sons of the Kings of England,’ 
Cal. Clarendon MSS, ii. 86; ‘The Acts of 
the Knights of the Gartor during the Civil 
War,’ Ashmolean MS. 1110, f. 165 (see Ash- 
mole’s Institution of the Order of the 
Garter, v. 200) ; 'A New Model of Statutes 
for the Order of the Garter,’ Ashmolean MS. 
1112, f. 204. A large number of papers con¬ 
cerning the history of the order of the Garter 
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and different heraldic questions are among 
Ashmole's manuscripts in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary. 

A portrait of Sir Edward by Robert 
"Walker [q.v.] remains at Clopton House. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 28, 
ana Noble's History of the College of Arms. Ash- 
molean MS, 423, S. 85-8, consists of Walker’s 
‘Nativity and Accidents, 1 with Ashmole’s astro¬ 
logical calculations and comments thereon ; it 
supplies many facts about "Walker's career, The 
manuscripts of Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin, calendared 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 15th Rep. pt. ii., include 
papers relating to Walker.] C. H. F. 

WALKER, FREDERICK (1840-1875), 
painter, was horn in London at 90 Great 
Titchfield Street on 20 May 1840. He was 
the fifth son and seventh child of William 
Henry Walker, and Ann (nie Powell) his 
wife. He was the elder of twins. His father 
was a working jeweller with a small busi¬ 
ness. Frederick Walker's grandfather, Wil¬ 
liam Walker, was an artist of some merit, 
and between 1783 and 1808 exhibited regu¬ 
larly with the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution. Two excellent portraits of him¬ 
self and his wife are still extant. Frederick 
Walker is also believed to have inherited 
artistic ability from his mother, who was a 
woman of fine sensibilities, and at one time 
supplemented tho family income by her skill 
in embroidery. William Henry Walker died 
about 1847, leaving eight surviving children. 
Frederick was for a time at a school in 
Cleveland Street, but such education as he 
had was chiefly received at the North Lon¬ 
don collegiate school in Camden Town. 
Relics from his schooldays show that the 
passion for drawing sprang up in him very 
early. His earliest endeavours to train him¬ 
self in any systematic fashion seem to have 
consisted in copying prints in pen and ink. 

In 1855 Walker was placed in an archi¬ 
tect’s office in Gower Street, where he re¬ 
mained until early in 1857. He then gave 
up architecture, became a student at the 
British Museum, and at James Mathews 
Leigh’s academy in Newman Street. A few 
months later he began to think of the Royal 
Academy, to which, he was admitted as a 
student in March 1858. In none of these 
schools, however, was he a very constant 
attendant. Late in 1858 he took a step 
which had a decisive influence on his career. 
He apprenticed himself to Josiah Wood 
Whymper, the wood engraver, whose atelier 
was at 20 Canterbury Place, Lambeth. 
There he worked steadily for two yeaTS, ac¬ 
quiring that knowledge of the wood-cutter’s 
technique which afterwards enabled him 
profoundly to affect the progress of the art. 


He never confined himself to a single groove 
however. During his apprenticeship to 
Whymper he devoted his spare time to paint¬ 
ing, botn in watercolour and oil, but entirely 
as a student. He trained himself in a way 
which seemed desultory to his friends, hut 
it probably suited his idiosyncrasy. 

In 1869Walker joined the Artists’ Society 
in Langham Chambers. From this time 
date the earliest attempts at original crea¬ 
tion to which we can now point. Hi a 
Langham sketches are numerous; they show 
a facility in composition and a felicity of 
accent not always to be discovered in his 
later work. By this time, too, he had be¬ 
come well known in professional circles as 
an illustrator and draughtsman for the wood 
engraver. Between the end of 1869 and the 
beginning of 1866 he did a mass of work 
of this kind, most of his drawings being 
1 cut ’ by Joseph Swain. These illustrations 
appeared in ‘ Good Words,’ ‘ Once a Week,’ 
‘ Everybody's Journal,’ the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ 
and tne ‘ Uornhill Magazine,’ and show a 
constantly increasing sense of what this 
method of illustration requires. Walker's 
connection with the ‘Oornhill’ led to the 
most important friendship of his early years— 
that with Thackeray. lie was employed by 
Swain to improve and adapt the novelist’s 
own illustrations to his ‘Adventures of 
Philip,’ but, after a very few attempts in that 
direction, was asked by Thackeray to design 
the drawings ab initio , with nothing but the 
roughest of sketches to guide him. The re¬ 
sult was excellent. The ‘Philip’ series 
ended in August 1802. During its progress 
Walker also produced a certain number of 
independent drawings mostly done on com¬ 
mission from the brothers Dalziel, which ap¬ 
peared in ‘ Wayside Posies’ and ‘ A Round 
of Days,’ published by Routledge. The most 
important of these drawings were ‘ Charity,’ 
‘ The Shower ,’' The Mystery of the Bellows/ 
‘Winter/ ‘Spring/ ‘The Fishmonger/ 
‘ Summer/ ‘The "Villaga School/ ‘ Autumn/ 
and ‘ The Bouquet.’ Six of them were after¬ 
wards repeated in colour. From the bro¬ 
thers Dalziel he also received his first com¬ 
mission of any importance, for a watercolour 
drawing—‘Strange Faces’—which dates 
from the end of 1802. After the conclusion 
of ‘ Philip/ Walker illustrated Miss Thacke¬ 
ray’s 1 Story of Elizabeth ’ in the ‘ Oornhill,’ 
and made drawings, continually decreasing 
in number, for other periodicals. Thacke¬ 
ray’s unfinished ‘Denis Duval’ was illus¬ 
trated by him, hut about 1865-0 he practi¬ 
cally gavo up illustration. 

In 1863 he exhibited his first oil picture, 
‘ The Lost Path/ at the Royal Academy. 
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The same year he moved from Charles Street, 
Manchester Square, to No. 8 St. Petersburgh 
Place, Bayswator, which he occupied for the 
rest of his life. In 1803 he painted one of 
his most famous watercolours, ‘Philip in 
Church;’ and among smaller things, the 
‘Young Patient,’ ‘The Shower,’ and ‘The 
Tillage School.’ He was greatly affected by 

Thackeray’s death, which took place at Christ¬ 
mas. Six weeks later, on 8 Feb. 1804, he 
was unanimously elected an associate of the 
1 Old Watercolour’ Society, his trial pieces 
being ‘ Philip in Church/ ' Jane Eyre,’ and 
i Refreshment.’ At the ensuing exhibition 
he was represented bv these three drawings 
and by ‘Spring.’ In 1804 he exhibited 
‘Denis’s Valet’ and ‘My Front Carden' 
(called 1 Sketch’ in the Catalogue); in 1865 
‘Autumn,’ and in 1866 ‘ Tko Bouquet,’ sand¬ 
ing also various less important things—‘ The 
Introduction,’ ‘ The Sempstress,’ 1 The Spring 
of Life'—to the winter exhibitions. During 
these years he was unrepresented at the 
Royal Academy, but in 1866 his ‘ Wayfarers’ 
—on the whole perhaps the most successful 
of his oil pictures—was exhibited at Mr. 
Gamhart’s gallery. In 1867 he made his re¬ 
appearance at the Royal Academy with the 
large oil picture of' Bathers,’ formerly o wned 
by Sir Cuthbert Quiller, hart., which was 
followed in 1868 by ‘ Vagrants,’ now in the 
National Gallery; in 1869 hv ‘The Old Gate,’ 
which belonged to Mr. A. E. Street; and in 
1870 by 1 The Plough,’ which was owned 
by the Marquis de Misa, In 1871—the year 
of his election as on A.R.A. and as on ho¬ 
norary member of the Belgian Watercolour 
Society—he sent 1 At the Bar’ to Burlington 
House; in 1872 ‘The Harbour of Refuge,’ 
and in 1876jt.be year of his death, ‘ The Right 
of Way.’ His contributions to the Royal 
Academy were only seven in number. 
Between 1868 and his death he was repre¬ 
sented by some twenty-two drawings at 
the ‘Old Watercolour’ Society’s, including 
‘Lilies/ ‘TheGondola,' ‘TheFirst Swallow,’ 

‘ In a Perthshire Garden,’ 1 The Ferry,’ ‘ Girl 
at the Stile,’ ‘ The Housewife,' ' The Rain¬ 
bow:’ watercolour versions of ‘Wayfarers,’ 
‘The Harbour of Refuge,’and ‘TheOldGate,’ 
and by the famous 1 Fishmonger’s Shop.’ To 
the Dudley Gallery he sent a small sketch 
or replica, in oil, of ‘ At the Bar,’ and the 
cartoon for a poster, ‘ The Woman in White,’ 
which may he said to have started the fashion 
of artistic advertising in this country. Some 
of his hatter drawings—‘The Wet Day,’ for 
instance—'were never exhibited during his 
life. 

Apart from his art, Walker’s life was un¬ 
eventful. He was never married, and lived 


with his brother John—who died, however, 
in 1868—his sister Fanny, and his mother, 
He twice visited Paris—in 1868, with Philip 
Henry Calderon; and in 1867, the exhibition 
year, with W. C. Pliillips. In 1868 lie tra¬ 
velled to Venice by sea, seeing Genoa by the 
wav; two years later he paid a second visit, 
and spent a fortnight among the canals with 
his friend William Quiller Orchardson. On 
this occasion he reached Venice by way of 
Munich, Innsbruck, and Verona. But bis 
imperfect education had left him unprepared 
to enjoy or appreciate foreign places, and his 
letters are strangely deficient in allusions to 
anything connected with art. In December 
1878 he visited Algiers to recruit his health, 
After his return his condition improved, and 
during thB autumn and winter of 1874 and 

as 'l^e Rainbow,’ worked on a picture of 
‘Mushroom Gatherers,’ which was never 
finished, and completed his hut oil picture, 
‘ The Right of Way,’ now in the gallery at 
Melbourne. He died at St. Fillans, Perth¬ 
shire, at the house of Mr. H. E. WattB, on 
4 June 1876. His mother had died in the 
previous November, and his sister Fanny 
followed him in September 1870. All three 
were buried at Oookham, where a medallion 
by H. II. Armstead has been put up in the 
church to the painter’s memoiy. 

No reeord of Walker's life would be com¬ 
plete without a note on his friendships and 
on his curious love of certain sports. He 
was an enthusiastic fisherman, and at one 
time a hold rider to hounds. Among his 
close friends were Thackeray, Mrs. Rich¬ 
mond Ritchie, the Birket-Fosters, G. D. 
Leslie, Orchardson, Sir John Millais, Arthur 
Lewis, Sir W. Agnew, and especially J. W. 
North. 

As to his art, few painters have been so 
sincere and personal as Walker. From 
first to lost his one aim was to realise his 
own ideas and express bis own emotions. 
Here and there an outside influence can he 
traced in his work, but the modifications it 
causes are accidental rather than essential. 
Echoes of the Elgin marbles can he recog¬ 
nised in a few over-graceful rustics; both 
Millais and Millet had an effect upon bis 
manner; hut the passion which informs his 
work is entirely his own. His sympathies 
were rather deep than wide, so that he suc¬ 
ceeded better when he had but one thingto 
say than when he had two or htree. His 
earlier designs, when both data and method 
were simple, have a unity, balance, and co¬ 
herence scarcely to he found in his later and 
more ambitious conceptions. Less perhaps 
than the works of any other artist of equal 
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importance do his pictures suggest theories 
and reasoned-out {esthetic preferences on the 
part of their creator. As a leader, his value 
lies in the emphasis with which he reasserts 
that sincerity is the antecedent condition for 
great art. lie affords perhaps the most con¬ 
spicuous modem instance of an artist reaching 
beauty and unity through an almost blind 
obedience to his own instincts and emotions. 
His art was so new and attractive that it 
was sure to attract a following; but its value 
was so personal that the school he founded 
could scarcely be more than a weakened re¬ 
flection of the master. 

Two of Walker’s pictures are in the Na¬ 
tional Gallery,‘Vagrants’and the ‘Harbour 
of Refuge.’ The best portraits of him are a 
watercolour drawing, done by himself at the 
age of twenty-five, which belonged to Mr. 
J. G. Marks, Walker’s biographer, and Arm¬ 
stead’s medallion in Cookham church. 

[Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, by 
J. G. Marks; Frederick Walker and his Works 
(Portfolio for June 1801), by Claude Phillips; 
An Artist’s Holidays (Mag. of Art for September 
1889), by J. C. Hodgson, B.A.; Essays on Art, 
by J. Comyns-Carr; Hist, of the Old Water¬ 
colour Soe. vol. ii., by J. L. Engat; Cat. of the 
exhibition of works of the late F. Walker, A.H.A. 
(preface by Tom Taylor); Catalogues of Boyal 
Academy; private information.] W. A. 

WALKER, GEORGE (16S1 ?-10ol), 
divine, bom about ldSl at Hawkshead in 
Furness, Lancashire, was educated at the 
Hawkshead grammar school, founded by his 
kinsman, Archbishop Edwin SandyB [q. v.] 
He was a near relative of John Walker 
(d. 1688) [q. v.] Fuller states that George 
Walker ‘being visited when a child with 
the small-pox, and the standers-by expecting 
his dissolution, he started up out of a trance 
with this ejaculation, “Lord, take me not 
away till I nave showed forth thy praise,” 
which made his parents devote him to the 
ministry after his recovery.’ He went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1608 and M.A. in 1611. His 
former tutor, Christopher Foster, who held 
the rectory of St. John Evangelist, Watling 
Street, the smallest parish in London, re¬ 
signed that benefice m favour of Walker, 
who was inducted on 20 April 1014 on the 
presentation of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury Cathedral (nESTtESST, Nov. JRe- 
pert. Eccl. p. 310). There he continued all 
his life, refusing higher preferment often 
proffered him, In 1614he accused Anthony 
Wotton [q. v.] of Sooinian heresy and blas¬ 
phemy. This led to a ‘conference before 
eight "learned divines,’ which ended in a vin¬ 
dication of Wotton. On 2 March 1618-19 


he was appointed chaplain to Nicholas Fel¬ 
ton [q. vj, bishop of Ely, He was already 
esteemed an excellent logician, hehraist and 
divine, and readily ongaged in disputes with 
‘ heretics ’ and 1 papists.’ On 10 July 1821 
he was incorporated B.D. of Oxford. 

On 31 May 1628 he had a disputation on 
the authority of the church with Sylvester 
Norris, who called himself Smith. An 
account of this was published in the follow¬ 
ing year under the title of ‘ The Summe of a 
Disputation between Mr. Walker . . . and a 
Popish Priest, calling himselfe Mr. Smith.’ 

About the same time Walker was associated 

with Dr. Daniel Featley [q. v,] in a dispu¬ 
tation with Father John Fisher (real name 
Percy), and afterwards published ‘Fisher's 
Folly Unfolded; or the Vaunting Jesuites 
Vanity discovered in a Challenge of his . . . 
undertaken and answered by G. W.,’ 1624 
4to. On 11 March 1633-4 he undertook to 
contribute 20s. yearly for fivo years towards 
the repair of St. Paul’s (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1688-4, p. 498). Ilia puritanism was' 
displeasing to Laud, who in 1636 mentions 
him in his yearly report to Charles I as one 
‘who had all his time been hut a disorderly 
and peevish man, and now of late hath very 
frowardly preached against the Lord Bishop 
of Ely [White] his book concerning the 
Lord's Dny, set out by authority; but upon 
a canonical admonition given him to desist 
he hath recollected himself, and I hope will 
be advised’ (Laud, Troubles and Tryal, 
1696, p. 636). In 1688 appeared his ‘ Doc¬ 
trine of the Sabbath,’ which bears the im¬ 
print of Amsterdam, and contains extreme 
and peculiar views of the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day. A second edition,entitled ‘The 
Holy Weekly Sabbath,’ was printed in 1041. 
His main hypothesis was refuted by H.Wit- 
sius in his ‘De CEconomia Fcederum,’ 1694. 

Walker was committed to prison on 
11 Nov. 1688 for some * things tending to 
faction and disobedience to authority ’ found 
in a sermon delivered by him on the 4th of 
the same month (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1638-9, p. 98). Hiscasewas introduced into 
the nouse of Commons on 20 May 1611, and 
his imprisonment declared illegal. He was 
afterwards restored to his parsonage, and 
received other compensation for his losses. 
At the trial of Laud in 1648 the imprison¬ 
ment of Walker was made one of the charges 
against the archbishop (Laud, Troubles, p. 
287). When he was free again he became 
very busy as a preacher and author. Four 
of his works are dated 1641: 1. ‘ God made 
visible in His Works, or a Treatise oe the 
External Works of God,’ 2. ‘A Disputa¬ 
tion between Master Walker and a Jesuits 
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in the House of one Thomas Bates, m 
Bishop’s Court in the Old Bailer, concern¬ 
ing the Ecclesiastical Function. 3. ‘The 
Key of Saving Knowledge.’ .4. 4 Socinia- 
n h>me in the Fundamentall Point of Justi¬ 
fication discovered and confuted.’ In tho 
last, which was directed against John Good¬ 
win [q. v.1, he revived his coarse imputations 
against Wotton, who found a vindicator in 
qlomas Gataker, in his ‘Mr. Anthony"Wot- 
ton’s Defence against Mr, George Wfllker’s 
Charge,’ Cambridge, 1641, 12mo. In the 
following year 'Walker replied in * A True 
Delation of the Chiefs Passages betweeno 
Jfr. Anthony Wotton and Mr. George 
Walker.’ Goodwin in his ‘Treatise on 
Justification,’ 1642, deals with the various 
doctrinal points raided hy Walker. 

Walker joined the Westminster assembly 
of divines in 1643, in the records of which 
body his name often appears as that of an 
active and influential member. On 29 .Tan. 
1644-6 he preached a fast-day sermon before 
the House of Commons, which was shortly 
afterwards published, with an ‘ Epistle ’ givin g 
some particulars of his imprisonment. In 
the same year(1646) he printed 'A Brotherly 
and Friendly Censure of the Errour of a 
Dead Friend and Brother in Christian Affec¬ 
tion.’ This refers to some utterance of 
W. Prynne. On 26 Sept. 1646 parliament 
appointed him a ‘trier’ of elders in the Lon¬ 
don classis. There is an interesting undated 
tract by him entitled ‘An Exhortation to 
Dearely beloved countrimen, all the Na¬ 
tives of the Countie of Lancaster, inhabit¬ 
ing in and about the Citie of London, tend¬ 
ing to persuade and stirre them up to a 
yearely contribution for the erection of 
Lectures, and maintaining of some Godly 
and Painfull Preachers in such places of 
that Country as have most needs.’ He 
himself did his share in the direction indi¬ 
cated, for, in addition to spending other sums 
in Lancashire, he allowed the minister of 
Hawkshead 204 a year, and the parsonage- 
house and glebe there weie long called 
‘ Walker Ground, 1 from their being his gift. 
He was also a benefactor to Sion College 
library and a liberal supporter of the assem¬ 
bly of divines. 

Wood justly styles Walker a ‘severe par¬ 
tisan,’ but be was also, as Fuller said, ‘ a 
man of an holy life, humble heart, and 
bountiful hand.’ 

He died in his seventieth year in 1061, 
and was buried in his church in Watling 
Street, which was destroyed in the Are of 
1666. 

(Fuller's Worthies; Wood’s Fasti, i, 809, ed. 
Bliss; Neweourt’s Reportorium, i. 376; Ward’s 


Gresham Professors, p. 40; Dodd's Church His- 
tory, 1739, pp. 894, 402; Neal's Puritans, 2nd 
edit. ii. 416 ; Brook’s Puritans, ii. 347 ; House of 
Commons' Journals, ii. 151, 201, 209, iv. 288, 
348 ; Houso of Lords’ Journals, iv. 214, 467, vi. 
4G9 ; Hist. AfSS. Comm. 6th Rep. App. p. 170; 
Jackson’s Life of John Goodwin, 2nd edit. 1872, 
p. 38; Gastrell’s Notitia Cestriensis (Chatham 
Sue.), ii. 610; Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, 1885; Mitchell and Struthers’s Minutes 
of the Westminster Assembly, 1874; Mitchell's 
Westminster Assembly, 1888; Hennossy'&Norum 
Repertorium, p. 310.] C. W. 8. 

WALKER, GEORGE (1618-1690), go¬ 
vernor of Londonderry, was the son of 
George Walker, a native of Yorkshire, who 
became chancellor of Armagh, by his wife, 
Ursula Stanhope. George Walker the 
younger was a native of Tyrone, according 
to Harris, but others say he was hom at 
Stratford-on-Avon (Wabe, Irish Writers, 
ed. Harris; Woon, Life, ed. Clark, iii. 327). 
He was educated at Glasgow University, 
but his name does not occur in the ‘ Muni- 
menta Universitatis,’ and little is known of 
Mm until Iub appointment in 1669 to the 
parishes of Lissan and Desertlyn in co. Lon¬ 
donderry and Armagh diocese. He was 
already married to Isabella Maxwell of Fin- 
nehrogue. In 1674 he waa presented to 
Donaghmora parish, near Dungannon, and 
went to live and do duty in that town, but 
without resigning Lissan. Donaghmora 
church and parsonage were in ruins alter the 
civil war, but the former woe restored in 
1681, and in 1683 Walker built a substantial 
thatched house for himself. In the following 
year he built a corn-mill in the village of 
Donaghmore. Walker appears to have visited 
England in 1686. 

At the dose of 1688 Londonderry stood 
on its defence, and Walker was advised hy 
some man of rank, not named, to raise a 
regiment at Dungannon, and this he con¬ 
sidered ‘ not only excusable but necessary.’ 
The famous John Leslio [q.v.l bishop of 
Clogher, in the same county, had hod no 
scruple on account of his cloth. Early in 
1888-9 Walker rode to Londonderry to see 
the acting governor, Robert Lundy [q. v.], 
who sent drill-instructors aud two troops of 
horse to Dungannon, hut ordered its evacua¬ 
tion on 14 March. Walker went in com¬ 
mand of five companies to Strahane, whence 
he moved to Omagh by Lundy’s orders. A 
fortnight later he was sent to Saint Johns¬ 
town, on the left hank of the Foyle, Cole¬ 
raine being abandoned, the Jacobites were 
masters of the opsn'country, and on 18 April 
Walker went to Londonderry, but could not 
persuade Lundy that ho was in danger. On 
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the 15th the passage of the Finn was forced 
at Cladyford, Lundy fled to Londonderry, 
and the gates were shut in Walker’s face. 
The nest day, he says, 1 we got in with much 
difficulty, and some violence upon the sentry' 
(True Account). Walker certainly believed 
Lundy to be a traitor; but this was hard to 
prove, and he had King William’s commis¬ 
sion. His escape on 19 April was therefore 
connived at, Walker and Baker becoming 
joint-governors. The commissariat was 
Walker’s special department, but he had the 
rank of colonel and a regiment of nine hun¬ 
dred men under him. ‘ There were/ he says, 
1 eighteen clergymen in the town of the 
communion of the church who, in their 
turns, when they were not in action, had 
prayers and sermons every day j the seven 
nonconforming ministers were equally careful 
of their people, and kept them very obedient 
and quiet ’ (ib.) John Mackenzie (1048 ?- 
1696) [q. v.J acted as chaplain to the pres- 
byterians ofWalker’s own regiment. It was 
arranged that the church people should use 
the cathedral in the morning, and the non¬ 
conformists in the afternoon. 

In the sally of 21 April Walker relieved 
Murray, whom he saw surrounded by the 
' enemy, and with great courage laying about 
him’ (ib.) A few days later he had himself 
a narrow escape, being treacherously fired on 
■while going to meet a flag of truce. Baker, 
falling ill in June, made John Michelborne 
[q.v.j his deputy, and when he died the latter 
remained joint-governor with Walker to the 
end of the siege. His conduct met with 
eome criticism. Mackenzie charges him with 
too great subservience to Kirke. It was 
known that the Jacobites were making great 
efforts to buy him, and some saluted him in 
the streets by the titles he was supposed to 
wish for ( True Account, 2 July), ft was re- 

E orted that he had secreted provisions, but 
is house was searched at his own suggestion 
and the calumny disproved. Mackenzie 
accuses him of having preached a dishearten¬ 
ing sermon just before the end of the siege, 
but Ms extant sermons and speeches are most 
inspiriting. The town was relieved by water 
on 28 July. Walker resigned his office into 
the hands of Kirke, who allowed him to name 
a new colonel for Ms regiment. He named 
Captain White, who had done good service 
during the siege, Michelborne was made 
sole governor by Kirke. 

The rescued garriBon adopted a loyal ad¬ 
dress, wMch was entrusted to Walker, and 
he sailed from Lough Foyle on 9 Aug. (Ash, 
Diary). This mission to England is some 

f root of the estimation in wMch he was held, 
[e landed in Scotland, and received the 


freedom of Glasgow and Edinburgh on 
13 and 14 Aug. (Withdbow, p. 303). On 
his way south he halted at Chester, where 
Scravenmore received Mm with open arms 
(of. Dwteb, p. 133 n.) He was in London 
a few days later, some admirers going as far 
as Barnet to welcome him. On 20 Au<r. 
before his arrival, the Irish Society appointed 
a deputation to wait on him with thanks for 
his services, and later he was entertained at 
dinner (Concise View of the Irish Society). On 
6 Sept, he attended the society to represent 
that most of the houses in Londonderry 
were down, and to ask for help; 1,2001 
was voted by the city companies for im¬ 
mediate relief of the houseless people (ib.) 
Walker presented the Londonderry address 
to the long in person at Hampton Court, 
and William gave him an order for 6,0001.! 
remarking that this was no payment, and 
that he considered his claims undiminwhed 
(Macaulay, chap, xv.) The money was 
paid next day (Luttiicll, Diary, 25 Aug.) 
‘ It seemed/ said a contemporary writer, ‘ as 
if London intended Mm a public Roman 
triumph, and the whole kingdom to be acton 
and spectators of the cavalcade’ (Dawsost, 
. 270). Portraits of him were scattered 
roadcost. ‘ The king/ wrote Tillotson on 
19 Sept., ‘besides his first bounty to Mr. 
Walker, whose modesty is equal to his merit, 
hath made Mm bishop of Londonderry («#), 
one of the best bishoprics in Ireland ... it 
is incredible how everybody is pleased’ (Lady 
Russell, Letters, ed. 1801). Ezekiel Hop¬ 
kins £q. v.l was still bishop of Derry, but it 
was intended to translate him, and Walker 
was named as his successor (Wood, Life , iii, 
209). There were doubts about his willing¬ 
ness to accept a mitre (ib.) Hopkins died 
three weeks before Walker, who was thus 
actually bishop-designate only for that time. 
On 18 Nov. a petition from Walker was pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons, setting 
forth the case of two thousand persons made 
widows and orphans by the siege. He asked 
nothing for himself. H ext day be was called 
in ana received the thanks of the house. 
Speaker Powle informed him that on address 
had been voted to the king for 10,0004 to 
relieve the sufferers, and desired Walker to 

g ive the thanks of the house to those who 
ad fought with him, 1 when those to whose 
care it was committed did most shamefully 
if not perfidiously desert the place’ (‘Com¬ 
mons’Journal’ in Dwyhr, p. 118 n.) On 
8 Oct, Walker was madeD.D. at Cambridge, 
‘juxta tenorem regii prmeepti/ but it is un¬ 
certain. whether he was pvesent (Wood, 
Life, iii. 812; Dwybb, p. 113 n.) He visited 
Oxford on his way to Ireland, and the 
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chancellor of the university, the second 
Duke of Ormonde, wrote to recommend him 
for the doctorate. On 26 Feb, 1689-90 
Vice-chancellor 'William Jane presented him 
to convocation as a divine of the church of 
Ireland, governor and preserver of Derry 
city, champion of liberty, ‘ utraque Pallade 
magnum ut a militia ad tognm redeat ’ {ib. 
p. The diploma says that by saving 

Derry he saved Ireland (Dawson, p. 272). 

Walker was at Belfast on 13 March 1689- 
1690 (contemporary account in Benn, Hist, 
of Belfast, p. 178), when Schomberg and 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg were there, Wil¬ 
liam landed at Carriclaergus on 14 June, 
and was met by Walker outside tho north 
gate of Belfast {ib. p. 181; Dean Davies, 
I)iary, 31 May and 15 June). Walker was 
again presented to the king by Schomberg 
and Ormonde (j’A.) lie followed him to the 
Boyne, and fell at the passage of the river 
on 1 July. 1 What took him there? ’ is said 
to have been tho king’s comment; but Story, 
the historian, who was himself present as a 
regimental chaplain, had heard that Walker 
was shot while going to look after the 
wounded Schomberg. If this was the case, 
William’s sarcasm was unjust, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever uttered it. Walker 
was buried where he fell. Some years later 
his widow had the remains disinterred, as 
she believed, and buried on the south side 
of Castle Caulfield church with a suitable 
inscription, hut it is not certain that the 
hones so transferred were really Walker’s 
(Withebow ; Dawson, p. 273). 

Walker had several sons, four of whom 
wore in King William’s service ( Vindica¬ 
tion ; Pedigree in DwiEB, p. 135 n.) 

While in London Walker was asked to 
write an account of the siege of London¬ 
derry, which he did in the form of a diary. 
It appeared as * A true Account of the Siege 
of Londonderry’ (London, 1689,4to). Second 
and third editions were speedily called for 
in the same year; and also in the samoyoar 
a German translation was published at ITam- 
burg,and a Dutch version at Antwerp {Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) Mackenzie saw Walker’s' True 
Account ’ in December, and his * Narrative 1 
in answer to it waB not long delayed (Lon¬ 
don, 1690, 4to), Ilia object was to minimise 
Walker’s share in the defence, and he even 
goes so far as to make the absurd statement 
that Walker was not governor of London¬ 
derry. A. more serious accusation is that 
he claimed too much credit for himself, and 
gave too little to others, especially to the 
Presbyterian ministers, whom he does not 
name, Walker in his 1 Vindication ’ (datod 
London, 1089, 4to, though Mackenzie’s 
yot. xx. 


1 Narrative’ is dated 1690)is able to answer 
most of the charges brought against him. 
Perhaps he was not careful enough to give 
credit to others, and especially to the heroic 
Adam Murray [q, v.] ; but his boob, which 
makes no pretence to completeness, was 
written in a hurry to meet a pressing de¬ 
mand, and the general tone of it is not 
egotistical. The whole facts of the siege can 
be arrived at only by a careful comparison 
of several narratives, but of these Walker’s 
is by far the most vivid. The 1 True Ac¬ 
count ’ and ‘ Vindication ’ should be read to¬ 
gether. 

In Burnet’s manuscript there is much 
praieeof Walker (printedbyDwYEB,p.l30».), 
and Macaulay, Swift, and others wondered 
why it failed to appear in his printed his¬ 
tory. 

AVhile in London Walker sat to Kneller 
by the king's desire, and the engraved por¬ 
trait has been reproduced by Canon Dwyer, 
who mentions various relics (p. 136 n.) An¬ 
other print is given in the ‘ Journal of the 
Ulster Archaeological Society,’ vol. ii. It 
was also engraved by Peter Vanderbank in 
1689, by Loggan, It. White, Schenck, and 
others (Bbomlet, p. 184). In 1828 a pillar 
was raised at Derry in memory of the long- 
buried governor, and his statue wns placed 
on the top. 1 In one hand,’ save Macaulay, 
‘he grasps a Bible. The other, pointing 
down the river, seems to direct the eyes of 
his famished audience to the English top¬ 
masts in the distant bay.’ 

[Authorities as for Muiuuy, Abam; Michee- 
uohmu, John ; and MACKmrn, John. Siege of 
Londonderry in 1889, by the Bsv. P. Dwyer, 
London, 1893, contains a reprint of ’Walker's 
‘True Accuunt’ and ‘Vindication,’ with ser¬ 
mons, speeches, letters, and valuable notes. 
There is a memoir by the Eev. A. Dawson in 
the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. ii. 
Everything that can be raked up against Walker 
is set forth in Witberow’s Derry and Innis- 
killen, 3rd ed, Belfast, 1885.] H. B-l. 

WALKER, GEORGE (d. 1777), pri¬ 
vateer, as a lad and a young man served in 
the Dutch navy, and was employed in the 
Levant apparently for the protection of trade 
against Turkish or Greek pirates. Later on 
he became the owner of a merchant ship and 
commanded her for some years. In 1739 he 
was principal owner and commander of the 
ship Duke William, trading from London to 
South Carolina, and, the better to prepare for 
defence, took out lettersofmarque. His ship 
mounted 20 guns, hut bad only thirty-two 
men. The coast of the Carolines was in¬ 
fested by some Spanish privateers, and, in the 
absence of any English man-of-war, Walker 
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put the Duhe "William at the service of the 
colonial government. His offer was accepted j 
he increased the number of his men to 130, 
and presently succeeded in driving the 
Spaniards off the coast. Towards the end of 
1742 he sailed for England with three mer¬ 
chantmen in convoy. But in a December 
gale, as they drew near the Channel, the 
ship's seams opened, planks started, and with 
the greatest difficulty she was kept afloat till 
"Walker, with her crew, managed to get on 
hoard one of the merchantmen. Tins was 
in very little better state, and was only kept 
afloat by the additional hands at the pumps. 
"When finally Walker arrived in town, he 
learned that his agents had allowed the in¬ 
surance to lapse, and that he was a ruined 
man. 

For the nest year he was master of a 
vessel trading to the Baltic; hut in 1744, 
when war broke out with France, he was 
offered the command of the Mars, a private 
ship of war of 26 guns, to cruise in company 
with another, the Boscawen, somewhat 
larger and belonging to the same owner. 
They sailed from Dartmouth in November, 
and on one of the first days of January 
1744-5 fell in with two homeward-hound 
French ships of the line, which captured the 
Mars after the Boscawen had hurriedly de¬ 
serted her. Walker was sent as 'a prisoner 
on hoard the Fleuron. On 6 Jan. the two 
ships and their prize were sighted by an 
English squadron of four ships of the line, 
which separated and drew off without bring¬ 
ing them to action [see Brett, John j Grif- 
ttst, Thomas ; Mosttn, Savage] . The 
Frenchmen, who were sickly, undermanned, 
and had a large amount of treasure on board, 
were jubilant and boastful; hut they treated 
"Walker with civility, and he was landed at 
Brest as a prisoner at large. Only the very 
next day the Fleuron accidentally, or rather 
by gross carelessness, was blown up, and a 
letter of credit which Walker had was lost, 
He was, however, able to get this arranged, 
and within a month was exchanged. On 
returning to England he was put in com¬ 
mand of the Boscawen, and sent out in com¬ 
pany with the Mars, which had been recap¬ 
tured and bought Dy her former owners. 
The two cruised with but little success 
during the year, and, coming into the Chan¬ 
nel in December, the Boscawen, a weakly 
built Bhip, iron-fastened, almost fell to pieces; 
and only by great exertions on the part of 
"Walker was preserved to he run ashore on 
the coast of Cornwall. It was known in 
London that but for Walker’s determined 
conduct the ship would have gone down in 
the open sea with all hands; and he was 


almost immediately offered a much more 
important command. 

This was a squadron of four ships—King 
George, Prince Frederick, Duke, and Prin¬ 
cess Amelia—known collectively as the 
‘ Boyal Family,’ which carried in the aggre- 
gate 121 guns and 970 men. The prestige of 
this squadron was very high, for in the sum¬ 
mer of 1746, off Louisbourg [see Warren, 
Sir Peter], it had made an enormously 
rich prize, which, after the owners’ share of 
700,000/. was deducted, had yielded 850/. to 
each seaman, and to the officers in propor¬ 
tion. The result was that far more men 
than were wanted now offered themselves, and 
the ships were consequently better manned 
than usual. After cruising for nearly a 
year, and having made prizes considerably 
exceeding 200,000/., the Boyal Family put 
into Lisbon; and, sailing again in July 1747, 
had been watering in Lagos Bay, when on 
6 Oct. a large ship was sighted standing in 
towards Cape St, Vincent. This was the 
Spanish 70-gun ship Glorioso, lately come 
from the Spanish Main with an enormous 
amount of treasure onboard. The treasure, 
however, had been landed at Ferrol, and Bhe 
was now on her way to Cadiz. Walker took 
for granted that she had treasure, and boldly 
attacked her in the King George, a frigate- 
built ship of 32 guns, llad the other mem¬ 
bers of the Itoyal Family been up, they might 
amnng them have m anaged the huge Spaniard; 
as it was, it spoke volumes for Spanish in¬ 
competence that in an action of several 
hours’ duration, in smooth water and fine 
■weather, the King George was not destroyed. 
She was, however, nearly beaten; but on the 
Prince Frederick’s coming up, the Glorioso, 
catching the same breeze, floil to the west¬ 
ward, where she was met and engaged by 
the Dartmouth, a king’s ship of 60 guns. 
The Dartmouth accidentally blew up, with 
the loss of every soul on hoard except one 
lieutenant; but some hours later tho80-gun 
ship Russell brought tho Glorioso to action 
and succeeded in taking her. The Bussell 
was only half manned, and was largely de¬ 
pendent on the privateers to tako the prize 
into the Tagus. One of his owners, who had 
come to Lisbon, gave Walker' a very uncouth 
welcome for venturing their ship against a 
man-of-war.’ 1 Had tiie treasure,’ answered 
Walker, ‘been aboard, as I expected, your 
compliment had boon otherwaya; or had we 
let her escape from us with that treasure on 
hoard, what had you then have said ?' The 
Boyal Family continued cruising, with but 
moderate success—for the enemy’s ships had 
been wiped off the sea—till the end of the 
war. Altogether, the prizes taken by the 
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Itoyal Family under Walker’s command 
were valued at about 400,0001. 

After the peace Walker commanded a ship 
jn the North Sea trade, but either lost or 
squandered the money he had made in the 
Royal Family. He got involved, too, in 
some dispute with the owners about the ac¬ 
counts, and was by them imprisoned for 
debt shortly after the outbreak of the seven 
years’ war. How long he was kept a pri¬ 
soner does not appear, but he had no active 
employment during the war. He died on 
20 Sept. 1777. 

[Voyages and Cruises of Commodore 'Walker 
during the late Spanish and French Wars 
(Dublin, 1782) j Laughton’s Studies in Naval 
History, p. 226.] J. K. L. 

WALKER, GEORGE (1734 P-1807), 
dissenting divine and mathematician, was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne about 1734. At 
ten years of age he was placed in the care of 
an uncle at Durham, Thomas Walker (cl. 
10 Nov. 1703), successively minister at 
Cockermouth,1732, Durham,1730, andLeeds, 
1748, where Priestley describes him os one 
of 1 the most heretical min inters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood’ (Run, Priestley, 1831, i, 11). 
He attended the Durham grammar school 
under Richard Dongworth. In the autumn 
of 1749, being then 'near fifteen,’ he was 
admitted to the dissenting academy at Ken¬ 
dal under Caleb Rotherham [q. v.]j here, 
among the lay students, he met with his 
lifelong friend, John Manning (1730-1800). 
On Rotherham’s retirement (1761) he was for 
a short time under Hugh Moiaea [q. v.] at 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne. In November 1761 he 
entered at Edinburgh University with Man¬ 
ning, where he studied mathematics under 
Matthew Stewart [q. v.], who gave him his 
taateforthatscience. Heremovedto Glasgow 
in 1762 for the sake of the divinity lectures 
of William Leechman [q. v.], continued his 
mathematical studies under Robert Simson 
[q. v.l, and heard the lectures of Adam Smith 
[q.v.J, but learned more from all three in 
their private conversation than their public 
prelections. Among his classmates were 
Newcoma Oappe [q. v.l, Nicholas Clayton 
[q. vA and John Millar (1736-1801) [q. y.J 
members with him of a college debating 
society. Leaving Glasgow in 1764 with¬ 
out graduating, he did occasional preach¬ 
ing at Newcastle and Leeds, and injured his 
health by study. At Glasgow be had al¬ 
lowed himself only three hours' sleep. He 
was recovered by a course of sea bathing. 
In 1766 he declined an invitation to succeed 
Robert Andrews [q. v.] as minister of Platt 
Ohapel, Manchester, hut later in the year 


accepted a call (in succession to Joseph Wil¬ 
kinson) from his uncle’s former nock at 
Durham, and was ordained there in 1767 as 
* spiritual consul’ to a ‘presbyterian tribe.’ 

At Durham he finished, but did not yet 
publish, his ‘ Doctrine of the Sphere,’ begun 
in Edinburgh. With the signature P.M.D. 
(presbyterian minister, Durham) he contri¬ 
buted to the ‘Ladies' Diary’ [see Tipper, 
Jo hh], then edited by Thomas Simpson (1710- 
1761) [q. v.l Ha left Durham at the begin¬ 
ning of 1762 to become minister at Filby, 
Norfolk, and assistant to John Whiteside 
(cl. 1784) at Great Yarmouth. Here he re¬ 
sumed his intimacy with Manning, now prac¬ 
tising as a physician at Norwich. lie began 
his treatise on conic sections, suggested to 
him by Sir Isaac Newton’s 1 Arithmetics 
Universalis,’ 1707. He took pupils in mathe¬ 
matics and navigation. Through Richard 
Prics(172S-1791) [q. v.]he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society, and recommended to 
William Petty, second earl of Shelburne 
(afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne) 
fq.V.], for the post of his librarian, afterwards 
filled by Joseph Priestley [q, v.], but de¬ 
clined it (1772) owing to liis approaching 
marriage. He accepted in the same year the 
office of mathematical tutor at Warrington 
Academy, in succession to John Ilolt ( d. 
1772; see under Horbley, John). Here he 
prepared for the press his treatise on the 
sphere, himself cutting out all the illustrative 
figures (twenty thousand, for an edition of 
five hundred copies). It appeared in quarto 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1777. Joseph 
Johnson [q. v.J gave him for the copyright 
401, remitted by Walker on finding the pub¬ 
lisher had lost money. The emoluments at 
Warrington did not answer his expectation, 
lie resigned in two years, and in the autumn 
of 1774 became colleague to John Simpson 
(1746-1812) at High Pavement chapel, Not¬ 
tingham. 

Here he remained for twenty-four years, 
developing unsuspected powers of public 
work. He made his mark as a pulpit orator, 
reconciled a division in his congregation, 
founded a charity school (1788), and pub¬ 
lished a hymn-hoolt. His colleagues after 
Simpson’s retirement were (1778) Nathaniel 
Philipps (d. 20 Oet. 1842), the last dissent¬ 
ing minister who preached in a clerical wig 
(1786), Nicholas Clayton (1794), William 
Walters (d, 11 April 1808). In conjunction 
with Gilbert Wakefield [q. ▼,], who was in 
Nottingham 1784-90, he formed a literary 
club, meeting weekly at the members’houses. 
Wakefield considered him as possessing ‘ the 
greatest variety of knowledge, with the most 
masouline understanding’of anymanhe ever 
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knew (Memoirs of Wakefield, 1804, i.227). 
Nottingham was a focus of political opinion, 
which. Walker led both by special sermons 
and by drafting petitions and addresses sent 
forward by the town in favour of tho inde¬ 
pendence of the United States and the advo¬ 
cacy of parliamentary and other reforms. 
Ilia ability and his constitutional spirit won 
the high commendation of Edmund Burke 
[q. v.] His reform speech at the county 
meeting at Mansfield, 28 Oet. 1782, was liis 
greatest effort. "William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, third duke of Portlnnd [q. v.], com¬ 
pared him with Cicero, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. From 1787 he was chairman 
of the associated dissenters of Nottingham¬ 
shire, Derbyshire, and part of Yorkshire, 
whose object was to achieve the repeal of the 
Test Acts. His ‘Dissenters’ Plea, Birming¬ 
ham [1790], 8vo, wus reckoned by Charles 
James Fox [q. v.] the best publication on 
the subject. He was an early advocate of 
the abolition of the slave trade. The variety 
of his interests is shown by his publication 
(1794, 4to) of his treatise on conic sections, 
while he was agitating against measures for 
the suppression of public opinion, which cul¬ 
minated in the ‘gngging act’ of 1795. 

Towards the close of 1797, afteT a fruit¬ 
less application to Thomas Belsliam [q. v.], 
Walker was invited to succeed Thomas 
Barnes [q. v.] as professor of theology in 
Manchester College. He felt it a duty to 
comply, and resigned his Nottingham charge 
on 5 May 1798. There was one other tutor, 
but the funds were low, and "Walker's appeal 
(19 April 1799) for increased subscriptions 
met with scant response. From 1800 the 
entire burden of teaching, including classics 
and mathematics, fell on him, nor was his 
remuneration proportionally increased. In 
addition he took charge (1801-3) of the 
congregation at Dob Lane Chapel, Fails- 
worth. He resigned in 1803, and the col¬ 
lege was removed to York [see Weix.be- 
xoved, Chasms]. 

Walker remained for two years in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and continued 
to take an active part in its Literary and 
Philosophical Society, of whichhe was elected 
president on the death of Thomas Pereival 
(1740-1804) [q.vj In 1805 he removed to 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, still keeping up 
a connection with Manchester. In the spring 
of 1807 he went to London on a publishing 
errand. His powers suddenly failed. He 
died at Draper Hall, London, on 21 April 
1807, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 
His portrait is in the possession of the Man¬ 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and has been twice engraved. He married 


1 in 1772, and left a widow. His only go n 
George Walker, his father’s biographer and 
1 author of * Letters to a Friend’ (1843) 0 n 
his reasons for nonconformity, became a re¬ 
sident in France. His only daughter, Sarah 
(d. 8 Dec. 1854), married, on 9 July 1705 
Sir George Cayloy, hart., of Brompton, near 
Scarborough. William Maiming Walker 
1 (1784-1833), minister at Preston and Man¬ 
chester, was his nephew. 

Walker’s theology, a ‘ tempered Arianism,' 
plays no part in his own compositions, but 
shows itself in omissions and alterations in 
his ‘ Collection of Psalms and Hymns,’War¬ 
rington, 1788, 8 vo. He wroto a few hymns. 
Many of his speeches and political addresses 
will be found in liis ‘Life’ and collected 
‘ Essays.’ Besides the mathematical works 
already mentioned, he published: 1. ‘Ser¬ 
mons/1790, 2 vols. 8 vo. Posthumous were: 
2. ‘Sermons/1808, 4 vols. 8 vo(includingre¬ 
print of No. 1). 3. ‘ Essays . .. prefixed .,, 
Life of the Author,’ 1809, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

[Obituary by Aikin, in Atbemeum, June 1807, 
p. 638 ; Life, by his Son, prefixed to Essays, also 
separately, 1809; Monthly .Repository, 1807 p 
217, 1810 pp. 264, 362, 476, 600, 804, 1811 
j p. 18, 1813 p. 677 ; Wieksteed’s Memory of the 
I Just, 1849,#. 127; Bright’s Historical Skotcli 
of Warrington Academy, 1869, p. 18; Mnnk’a 
Coll, of Phys. 1861, ii. 183 ; Carpenter's Pres¬ 
byterianism in Nottingham [1862], p. 161 ; 
Halley’s Lancashire, 1869, ii. 396, 409, 468; 
Boll of Students, Manchester Coll. 1868; 
Browne's Hist, of Congregationalism in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1877, p. 261 ; Nightingale's Lan¬ 
cashire Nonconformity, 1891 i. 17, 1893 v. 47; 
Julian’s Diet, of Eymnology, 1892, pp, 12, 30.] 

A. G. 

WALKER, GEOHGE (1772-1847), 
novelist, was born in Falcon Square, Cripple- 
gate, London, 24 Dec, 1772. At the age of 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a bookseller 
named Outhellin Middle How,Holbom, and 
two years afterwards started in the same 
business for himself with a capital of a few 
shillings. He remained in this business the 
whole of his life, and became prosperous. 
He first transferred his shop to Portland 
Street, where he added a musical publishing 
department, and finally, as a music publisher 
solely, he removed to Golden Square, and 
took his son George Walker (1803-1879) 
[q. v.] into partnership with him, lie died 
on 8 Feb. 1847. 

He wrote numerous novels after the then 
popular style of Mrs. Radcliffe; 1 . ‘ Romance 
of the Cavern/ London, 1792, 2 vols. 

2. ‘ Haunted Castle/ London, 1794,2 vols. 

3. ‘ House of Tynian/ London, 1795, 4 vols, 

4. ‘Theodore Cyphon,’ London, 1796,3vols. 
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5.' Ointhelia,’ London, 1797,4 vols.; French 
translation, Paris, 1798-9. 6, ‘The Vaga¬ 

bond, ’London, 1709, 2 vols.; French trans¬ 
lation, Paris, 1807. 7. *The Three Spaniards,’ 
London, 1800, 3 vols.; French translation, 
Paris, 1805. 8. ‘Don Raphael,' London, 

1803, 3 vols. 9, ‘Two Girls of Eighteen,’ 
London, 1806, 2 vols. 10. ' Adventures of 
Timothy Thoughtless,’ Loudon, 1813. 
11, ‘Travels of Sylvester Tramper,' London, 
1813. 12. ‘The Midnight Bell,’ London, 
1824, 3 vols. He also published a volume 
of poems, London, 1801, and ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo: a poem,’ London, 1816. 

[London Directory; Biogr. Universalis; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] J. E. M. 

WALKER, GEORGE (1803-1879), 
writer on chess, born in Loudon in March 
1803, was the son of George Walker (1772- 
1847) [q- v.] After his father's death in 
1847, George Walker went on to the Stock 
Exchange, where he practised until a few 
years before his death on 23 April 1879. lie 
was buried at Kensal Green. 

As a chess-player Wnlker was bright with¬ 
out being_ extremely brilliant. His recorded 
games with masters show that he was an 
adept in developing his men and making ex¬ 
changes, but he admits that players of the 
force of Morphy or Maedonnell could always 
give him the odds of the pawn and move. 
He himself was a great laudator teinporis 
acti in chess matters, and contended that a 
match between Pliilidor and Vonziani would 
surpass the play of any of bis contemporaries. 
Among the latter his hero was Lahourdon- 
nais, whom he tended in his last illness, and 
bnried at his own expense in Kensal Green 
cemetery [December 1840; see MaCDOniteix, 
Alexander. Walker wrote a memoir of 
the ‘ roi d’6checs 1 for 1 Bell’s Life,’ which 
was translated for the Parisian ‘ Palamede ’ 

4 16 Dec. 1841) as ‘Deruiers Moments de 
jabourdonnais. Other players celebrated 
by Walker are St. Amant, Mouret (the 
1 Automaton ’), John Cochrane, George 
Perjgnl, and Selous and Popert, the joint 
‘primates of chess’ along with Walksr 
himself between the death of Maedonnell 
and the rise of Staunton. From 1840 to 
1847, when he ceased playing first-rate chess, 
he was inferior only to Buckle and Staunton 
among English players. 

As a writer on the game, George Walker’s 
reputation was European. His first publica¬ 
tion, a pamphlet of twent.y-four pages, on 
‘New Variations in the Muzio Gambit’ 
(1881, 12mo), was followed in less than 
a year by his * New Treatise,’ which 
gradually supplanted the chess * Studies ’ of 


Peter Pratt (1803, &c.) and the far from 
thorough ‘Treatise’ by J. II, Sarratt (1808) 
ns amended by William Lewis in 1821; 
of the ‘New Treatise’ a German version 
went through several editions. Walker's 
style was bright and often witty. To later 
editions was appended an excellent biblio¬ 
graphy; hut this has been almost entirely 
superseded by the ‘ Schachlitleratur ’ of A. 
Van der Linde ("Berlin, 1880; cf. however, 
Chess Monthly, iii. 48). Wnlker’8 fine chess 
library was dispersed by Sotlieby on 14 May 
1874 (Westminster Papers, 1 May 1874). 
He was also a benefactor to the cause of 
chess os a founder and promoter of dubs, 
notably the Westminster Chess Club (1832- 
1843), famous as the battle-ground of Mac- 
donnell and Labourdonnnis, and of Popert 
and Staunton, and its successor in reputation, 
the St. George’s Club, which still flourishes. 

A good black-and-white portrait of 
Walker is given in the ‘Westminster Papers,’ 
1 Dee. 1876. 

Walker's works comprise: 1. ‘A New 
Treatise on Chess: containing the rudiments 
of the science .,, and a selection of fifty 
chess problems,’ London, 1832, 8vo; 3rd ed. 
1841 (Era, 4 April); 4th ed. ' The Art of 
Chess Play,’ 1846. 2. ‘A Selection of 

Games at Chess, actually played by Pliilidor 
and liis contemporaries . . . with notes and 
additions,’ London, 1835,12mo. 3. ‘ Chess 
mado Easy,’ London, 1836, 12mo; 1850; 
Baltimore, 1837 and 1839. 4. ‘ThePhili- 
dorian : n Magazine of Domestic Games, 
London, 1838 (chess, draughts, wliist, &ci*f 
5, ' On Moving the Kniglit,’ London, 1840, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Chess Studies: comprising one 
thousand games actually played daring the 
last half-century,’ London, 1844, 8vo; new 
edition, with introduction by E, Frec- 
borotigh, 1893. 7. ‘ Chess and Chessplayers: 
consisting of Original Stories and Sketches,’ 
London, 1850, 8vo. Among these papers 
(some of which had been contributed to 
‘ Fraser,’ the ‘ Chess Player’s Chronicle,’ and 
other magazines) are interesting sketches of 
the ‘ Automaton,’ Huy Lopez, the Caf6 de la 
Hegence, and stories of Deschapellos, La* 
bourdonnais, and Maedonnell. Walker 
edited Philidor’s well-known ‘Analysis of 
tlte Game of Chess ... with notes and addi¬ 
tions,’ in 1832 (London, 12mo) ; and three 
years later he thoroughly revised the ‘Guide 
to the Game of Drafts,’ originally published 
by Joshua Sturges in 1800 (another edition 
1846). In 1847 he translated from the 
French the ‘ Chess Preceptor’ of 0. F. de 
Jaeniscli, He managed the chess column 
for ‘ Bell's Life 1 from 1834 to 1878. He is 
to be distinguished from William Green* 
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wood Walker who published ‘A Selection 
of Games at Chess ’ m 1836. 

[Chess Player's Chronicle, 1 June 1879 (notice 
by the Bov. W. Wayte); Bilguer’s Handbuch 
dos Schach&picls, Leipzig, 1891, p. 64; Westmin¬ 
ster Papers, 1 Dec. 1876; Walker's Chess 
Studies, ed. Proeborongh, 1893; Bird’s Chess 
History, p. xii; Polyteohuic Journal, May and 
September 1841; Brit. Mus. Cat.; notes kindly 
given by the Rev. W. Wayto.] T. S. 

WALKER, GEORGE ALFRED (1807- 
1884), philanthropist and sanitary reformer, 
horn at Nottingham on 27 Feh. 1807, was 
second son of William Walker, a plumber 
of that city, by his wife, Elizabeth William¬ 
son of Barton-under-Needwood in Stafford¬ 
shire. TIis earliest schoolmaster, Henry Wild, 
was a quaker of Notten. As a younger son 
in a middle-class family of nine children, 
George Alfred had to choose betimes his craft 
or profession. Bent upon going up to Lon¬ 
don to walk the hospitals, he began his pre¬ 
liminary studies before quitting Nottingham. 
On reaching the metropolis he pursued them 
at the Aldersgate Street school. In 1829 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries, becoming in 1831 a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 
183S ha attended St. Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital, and next year studied in Paris in the 
wards of the Hotel Dieu. There he visited 
the great cemeteries on the outskirts of Paris, 
and continued his study of that great social 
evil of intramural interment to which his 
attention had been first directed in boyhood 
when sauntering through the densely packed 
graveyards of his native place. 

During the autumn of 1887 Walker re¬ 
turned to London, and entered upon medi¬ 
cal practice at 101 Drury Lone. Ilis sur¬ 
gery was surrounded by intramural church¬ 
yards. At great risk to his health he 
collected evidence on the subject, and by 
his writings forced his conclusions upon the 
public. His first book, which appeared in 
1839, was grimly entitled * Gatherings from 
Graveyards.’ Early in the following year 
he gave important evidence orally before 
a select committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons. This evidence formed the appendix 
to Walker's next work, called ‘ The Grave¬ 
yards of London,’ published in 1841. * Grave¬ 
yard Walker,’ as he was thenceforth dubbed, 
drew up a petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1842 which led to the appointment 
of a select committee, the labours of which 
finally insured the removal of the remains 
of those buried within populous localities. 
Nine letters from Walker to the ‘Morning 
Herald ’ were collectively reprinted in 1848 
•s ‘Interment and Disinterment ; a further 


Exposition of the Practices pursued in the 
Metropolitan Places of Sepulture, and the 
Results affecting the Health of the Liv¬ 
ing.’ Walker's subsequent publications were 
‘Burial-ground Incendiarism,’ 1816, and a 
series of lectures on the ‘ Actual Condition 
of the Metropolitan Graveyards/ delivered 
in the Mechanics’ Institution in Chancery 
Lane (1847), ‘by order of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Society for the Abolition of Burials in 
Town.’ In 1847 Walker himself obtained 
possession of the foulest grave-pit to be 
found in London, and removed its contents 
at his own expense to Norwood cemetery. 
This loathsome death-trap, in which ten 
thousand bodies were interred, was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his surgery. 
It was a cellar (fifty-nine feet by twenty- 
nine feet) underneath a baptist conventicle, 
midway on the west side of St. Clement's 
Lane, and known as Enoq Chapel. In 1840 
he issued ‘Practical Suggestions for the 
Establishment of Metropolitan Cemeteries;’ 
his last work on that theme, published in 
1851, was ‘ On the Past and Present State 
of Intramural Burying Places/ which in 
1852 ran into a second edition. It was 
largely owing to Walker’s efforts that thB 
act of 1850, which placed intramural inter¬ 
ments under severe restrictions, waspassed. 

All through his career in London, Walker, 
in addition to his surgery in Drury Lane, 
had another house further west, at 11 St. 
James’s Place, in its way almost ns remark¬ 
able. At the back of it he built warm 
vapour baths long before David Urquhart 
[q, v.] brought to the knowledge or Lon¬ 
doners the luxury of the Turkish hath; hut 
11 St. James's Place was burnt down, baths 
and all. 

Towards the close of his life Walker 
withdrew from London to an estate he 
purchased, Ynysfaig House, near Dolgelly 
m Carmarthenshire. He spent his leisure 
in preparing for publication ‘ Grave Re¬ 
miniscences, or Experiences of a Sanitary 
Reformer;’ but that work was not com¬ 
pleted. Walker died suddenly at Ynysfaig 
House on 6 July 1884. 

[Personal Recollections; obituary notice in 
Athenaeum, 12 July 1884; Men of the Time, 
1884, p. 1088; Times, 7 July 1884, and holo¬ 
graph manuscript papers and original correspon¬ 
dence.] C. K. 

WALKER, Sir GEORGE TOWNS- 
HEND (1764^1842), general, born on 25 May 
1764, was the eldest son of Major Nathaniel 
Walker, who served in a corps of rangers 
during the American war, and died in 1780, 
by Henrietta, only daughter and heiress or 
Captain John Bagster, B,N,,of West Cowes, 
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Isle of Wight. His great-great-grandfather, 
Sir Walter Walker, of Bushey Ilall, Hert¬ 
fordshire, was advocate to Catherine of 
Braganza [q. v.T, the wife of Charles II. 

By Queen Charlotte’s desire, he received 
a commission as ensign in the 9oth foot on 
4 March 1782. He became lieutenant on 
13 March 1783, and on 22 June was trans¬ 
ferred to the 71st, the 96th being disbanded. 
The 71st was also disbanded soon after¬ 
wards, and on 16 March 1784 hs was trans¬ 
ferred to the 86 th. He joined that regiment 
in India, and served with General (after¬ 
wards Sir Henry) Coshy’s force in the ope¬ 
rations against the Poligars in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tinnevelli in February 1786, being 
placed in charge of the quartermaster-gene¬ 
ral’s department. He was invalided home in 
1787,and exchanged on 26 July to the 36th 
foot. In 1788 he was employed on the staff in 
Ireland as aide-de-camp to General Bruce. 
On 13 March 1789 he was made captain- 
lieutenant in the 14th foot, but, instead of 
joining that regimentin Jamaica, he obtained 
leave to go to Germany to study tactics and 
German. 

0n4 May 1791 Walkerobtained a company 
in the 60th, all the battalions of which were 
in America; but be seems to haveremnined 
at the depfit, and in 1793 he went to Flan¬ 
ders with a body of recruits who had volun¬ 
teered for active service. He was present at 
the action of 10 May 1794 near Tournay, 
and Berved in the quartermaster-general's de¬ 
partment during the retreat of the Duke 
of York’s army, being employed on various 
missions. When the army embarked for 
England he was made an inspector of foreign 
corps, and was sent to the Black Forest and 
Switzerland to superintend tke raising of 
Baron de Boll’s regiment. He made arrange¬ 
ments for the passage of the men through 
Italy and their embarkation atCivitnVocchia, 
and returned to England in August 1706. 

Walker was promoted major in the 60th 
on 27 Aug. In March 1797 he went to Por¬ 
tugal, ana was aide-de-camp first to General 
Simon Fraser (cl. 1777) [q.v.], and afterwards 
to the Prince of Walaeck, who commanded 
theAnglo-Portuguese army; but ill-health 
obliged him to go home in June. He was 
inspecting field-officer of recruiting at Man¬ 
chester from February 1708 till March 1799. 
He then joined the 60th in Portugal, having 
become lieutenant-colonel in that regiment 
on 6 Sept, 1798; but in October he was 
summoned to Holland to act as British 
commissioner with theBussian troops under 
the Duke of York, He afterwards accom¬ 
panied them to the Channel Islands, and so 
missed the campaign in Egypt, in which hie 


regiment had a share. He took over the 
command of the 50th at Malta in October 
1801, returned with it to Ireland in 1802, 
and served with it in the expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807, being in Spencer’s 
brigade of Baird’s division. 

In January 1808 bo went with it to the 
Peninsula, as part of Spencer’s force. It 
was one of the regiments particularly men¬ 
tioned by Sir Arthur Wellesley in his re¬ 
port of the battle of Vimiero, It formed 
part of Fane's brigade, which, with An- 
strulher’s brigade and Babe’s guns, occupied 
a hill in front of Vimiero, and was attacked 
by a strong column under Laborde. The 
French had nearly reached the guns when 
Walker wheeled Ins right wing round to the 
left by companios, poured a volley into the 
flank of the column, charged it both in front 
and flank, and drove it in confusion down 
the hillside (see Fn.nn, pp. 106-7, where 
his own acconnt of tho charge is quoted). 

In the autumn he went to England, and 
tho 60th was commanded by Major (after¬ 
wards Sir Charles James) Napier during 
Moore's campaign. He returned with des¬ 
patches for Moore, but reached Coruna two 
days after the battle. He was made colonel 
in the army on 26 Sept. 1808. In 1809 
he served in the Walcheren expedition, at 
first in command of his regiment, and after¬ 
wards as brigadier. 

In August 1810 he went back to tho 
Peninsula with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was employed for a year in the north of 
Spain, aiding and stimulating the authori¬ 
ties of G&llicia and the Asturias to raise 
troops and take a more active part in the 
war (see his letters to Lord Liverpool in 
War Office Original Correspondence, No. 142, 
at Public Becord Office). He had per¬ 
suaded Lord Liverpool to let him take three 
thousand British troops to Santona, but 
Lord Wellesley interposed, and the men 
were sent to Wellington ( Despatches , Suppl. 
Ser. vii. 266). Finding that he could do no 
good with the Spaniards, and having become 
major-general on 4 June 1811, he applied to 
join the army in Portugal, and in October he 
was given command of a brigade in the 6 th 
(Leith’s) division. 

At the storming of Badajoz, on the night 
of 6 April 1812, Walker’s brigade was ordered 
to make a false attack on the San Vincente 
bastion, to bo turned into a teal attack if 
circumstances should prove favourable. The 
ladder party missed its way and dolayed 
this attack for an hour. Meanwhile the 
breaches, which were on the opposite side of 
the fortress, had been assaulted in vain by 
the fourth and light division 5 and the third' 
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division, 'which had escaladed the castle, 
found itself unable to push through into the 
town. Walker's brigade (4th, SOth, and 
44th regiments) reached the glacis undis¬ 
covered, but was met by a heavy fire as it 
descended by ladders into the ditch and 
placed them against the escarp. The ladders 
proved too short, for the wall was more than 
thirty feet high. Fortunately, it was un¬ 
finished at the salient, and there the men 
mounted, by four ladders only. While some 
of them entered the town, Walker with the 
main body forced his way along the ram¬ 
parts, and made himself master of three bas¬ 
tions. Then a sudden scare (the fear of a 
mine, according to Napier) made the men 
turn, and they were chased back to the San 
■Vincente bastion, where they rallied on a 
battalion in reserve. 

Walker was shot while trying to over¬ 
come this panic and carry the men onward. 
The ball, fired by a man not two yards dis¬ 
tant, struck the edge of a watch which he 
■was wearing in his breast, turned down¬ 
wards and passed out between his ribs, splin¬ 
tering one of them. lie also received four 
bayonet wounds. He was taken care of for 
a time by a French soldier, whom ho was 
afterwards able to repay. He was so much 
weakened by loss of blood and by subsequent 
htemorrhage that his life was for some time in 
danger, and he had to remain three months 
at Badajoz before he could be sent home. 
His brigade had lost about half its effective 
strength, but itssuccess had decided the fall 
of Badajoz. Wellington in his despatch spoke 
of his conspicuous gallantry and conduct. 
On 24 Oct. he was given the colonelcy of 
He Meuron's regiment. 

He was Btill suffering from his wounds 
when he returned to the Peninsula in .Time 
1813. The army was in the Pyrenees, cover¬ 
ing the blockade of Pamplona, when he 
joined it on 4 Aug. at Ariscun, and was 
placed in command of the first brigade 
(50th, 71st, and 92nd regiments) of the se¬ 
cond (Stewart's) division. Stewart had been 
wounded in the action of Maya ten days 
before, and in his absence the division was 
commanded by Walker for a month, ne 
was present at the battle of the Nivelle on 
10 Nov., but his brigade, which had suffered 
very severely at Maya, was not actively 
engaged. Shortly afterwards he was given 
temporary command of the seventh (Lord 
DalhousiB’s) division, which framed part of 
Beresford’s corps. At the passage of the 
Nive and the actions near Bayonne (10-13 
Dec.) this division was in second line. It 
helped to drive the French out of their 
works at Bastingues and Oeyergave on 


2S Feb. 1814. At Orthes, four days later, it 
was at first behind the fourth division, but it 
had a prominent share in the latter part of 
the battle, and in the pursuit. Walker was 
wounded while leading on one of his bri¬ 
gades. He was mentioned in Wellington's 
despatch, and was included in the thanks of 
parliament (see Despatches, Suppl. Ser, viii. 
812, for his report to Beresford). 

In March he reverted to his former brigade, 
but in the middle of that month his own 
wound and the death of Ilia wife calmed him 
to leave the army and return to England, 
lie received the gold medal with two clasps 
for his services in the Peninsula, wns made 
K.C.B. in January 1816, and knight-com¬ 
mander of the Portuguese order of the 
Tower and Sword in May. 

He was governor of Grenada from 7 April 
1816 to 17 Feb. 1818. On 21 April 1817 
he received the G.O.B. He was made a 
member of the consolidated hoard of general 
officers, and groom of the chamber to the 
Duke of Sussex. On IB July 1821 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and on 11 Mav 
1826 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
at Madras, lie took over that command on 
3 Marcli 1826, and held it till May 1831, 
On 28 Marcli 1835 he was made a baronet, 
and received a grant of arms commemorating 
Vimiero, Badajoz, and Orthes. 

On 24 May 1837 he was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital, and on 
28 June 1838 he was promoted general. He 
had been made a colonel-commandant of the 
rifle brigade on 21 May 1816, De Meuron’s 
regiment being disbanded in that year. He 
was subsequently transferred to the 84th 
regiment on 18 May 1820, to tho 62nd on 
19 Sept. 1822, and, finally, to the 60th on 
23 Dec. 1839. lie died at Chelsea Hospital 
on 14 Nov. 1842. Ho married, first, in July 
1789, Anna, only daughter of Richard Allen 
of Bury, Lancashire, by whom he had two 
daughters; and, secondly, in August 1820, 
Helen, youngest daughter of Alexander 
Ualdcleugb of Croydon, Surrey, by whom Iib 
had four sous and two daughters. 

Walker was a very handsome soldierly 
man; his likenesB is to be found in Thomas 
Heaphy’s picture of the Peninsula heroes. 

[United Service Magazine, December 1842; 
Gent. Mag. ] 843, i. 88 ; Fyler’s History of the 
SOth Hogiinent; 'Wellington Despatches; Na¬ 
pier’s War in the Peninsula; Jones's Sieges in 
Spain j Boyal Military Calender, iii. 177; pri¬ 
vate information.] E, M, L. 

WALKER, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1800-1869), missionary, was horn in Lon¬ 
don on 19 March 1800< His mother dying 
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early and Uis father removing to Pans, lie 
vrab brought up by a grandmother at New- 
castle-on-Tyne as a Unitarian. He was con¬ 
firmed by a bishop, and placed at a Wesleyan 
school at Barnard Castle. Apprenticed to a 
quaker draper of Newcastle, he attended 
Friends’ meetings, and in 1827 joined the 
society. An attachment to hi's master's 
daughter, who soon after became blind and 
died on 3 Nov, 1828, much influenced his 
character at this time. In 1831, in obedience 
to a ‘call,’ he accompanied James Back¬ 
house, a minister of York, on a missionary 
visit to the Southern Hemisphere. They 
landed at Hobart Town (now Hobart) on 
8 Feb. 1833, nfteT a five months’ voyage; 
Van Diemen’s Land, as it was then called, 
was a dependency of New South Wales, and 
chiefly known in England for its penal set¬ 
tlements. The governor, Sir George Arthur 
[q. v.], afforded the Friends every oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the convicts, and at his 
request they furnished him with reports on 
penal discipline. They also visited the 
aborigines on Flinders Island. 

In Launceston they gathered ft body of 
quakers who held their first yearly meeting 
in 1834, and who have since founded an 
excellent college in Ilobart Town for the 
instruction of their young. By that first 
yearly meeting "Walker was acknowledged a 
minister. 

After three years in Tasmania they passed 
to Sydney, where they made the acquain¬ 
tance of Samuel Maraden [q. v.], the oldest 
colonial chaplain, to whose labours they pay 
a high tribute in their journals. On return¬ 
ing to Hobart they were solicited by the 
new governor, Sir John Franklin [g. v.], to 

S ivo information to his secretary, Captain 
laconochio, for the report he was preparing 
for the House of Gommous (Pari, Accounts 
and Papers, 1837-8, xlii. 21, note g). In 
1838, having visited all the Australian colo¬ 
nies and having founded numerous tem¬ 
perance societies (for the drinking of spirits 
they considered the greatest evil of the 
land). Backhouse and Walker set Bail for 
Cape Town, calling at Mauritius on the way. 
They visited all the mission stations (num¬ 
bering eighty) in South Africa, of whatever 
denomination, wrote addresses and had thorn 
translated into Dutch, and travelled over six 
thousand miles in a wagon or on horseback. 
They parted in September 1840, after nine 
years' united labours; Walker returned to 
Hobart and set up business as a draper, 
but, having established a savings hank aud 
a depdt of the Bible Society, both in his 
shop, ho soon became engaged entirely in 
these and other philanthropic works, lie 


was a member of the board of education and 
on the council of the high school. 

Walker died at Hobart Town on 1 Feb. 
1869, and was buried on the 4th. On 16 Dec. 
1840 he married at Ilobart Sarah Benson 
Mather, a quaker minister. 

In conjunction with Backhouse, Walker 
wrote several treatises of a religious charac¬ 
ter addressed to the inhabitants of the 
countries lie visited and to the convicts of 
New South Wales aud Van Diemen’s Land. 

[Backhouse and Tylor's Life and Labours of 
Walker, 1802, 8vo; Backhouse's Visit to Aus¬ 
tral. Colonies, 1838-41, 8 to, Visit to Mauritius, 
&c. 1844. and. Extracts from Letters, 1838, 3rd 
edit.; Smith's Catalogue, Friends' Biogr. Cat. 
p. G81.] C. F. S. 

W ALKER, SmHOVENDEN (rl 1728), 
rear-admiral, second son of Colonel Wiliam 
Walker of Tanlcardstown, Queen’s County, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Peter Chain- 
berlen (1601-1683) [q. v.], is said to have 
been bom about 1656. It would seem more 
probable that Iib was q uitu ten years younger. 
Bir Chamberlon Walker, described as ‘the 
celebrated man midwife,’ was his younger 
brother. Ilis grandfather, John Walker, 
marriedMary, daughter of Thomas TIovunden 
of Tanknrdstown, apparently the grandson nf 
Giles Hoveuden, who came to Irclnnd in 
the train of Sir Anthony St. Leger [q. v.] 
Ilovenden Walker's eaily service in the 
navy connotnowbo traced. The flrsfc meat ion 
of him is as captain of the Vulture fireship 
on 17 Feb. 1601-2, from which date he took 
post. In the Vulture he was present in 
the battle of Barfleur, but Iuid no nctual 
Bharo in it, nor yet in the destruction of the 
French ships at La Hogue, no was shortly 
afterwards appointed to the Sapphire frigate 
on the Irish station; and, apparently in 
1694, to the Friends’ Adventure armed 
ship. In 1695 he commanded tlieForesight 
of 60 guns, in which, when off the Lizard, 
in charge of convoy, with the Sheerness 
frigate in company, ho is said to have fought 
a gallaut action with two Frouch sliips of 
sixty aud seventy guns, on 29 April 1696, 
and to have beaten thorn off (Oiluutocx), 
In June 1697 he was appointed to the 
Content Prize ; in September to the Royal 
Oak, and in February 1697-8 to the Boyne 
as flag-captain to Vice-admiral Matthew 
Aylmer [q, v.], going out to the Mediter¬ 
ranean as commander-in-chief, with local 
rank of admiral—a condition that led 
Walker afterwards to raise the question 
whether he ought not to be paid as captain 
to an admiral. The navy board, he com¬ 
plained, would only pay liim as captain to 
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a vice-admiral. On the return of the 
Boyne to England in November 1600 the 
ship was ordered to pay off, and Walker 
asked for leave of absence to go to Ireland, 
where, ha explained, he had a cause pend¬ 
ing in the court of chancery, in which his 
interests were involved to the extent of a 
thousand pounds. As the admiralty refused 
him leave till the ship was safe in Hamoaze 
and her powder discharged, he begged to 
‘lay down’the command. 

in. December 1701 he was appointed to 
the "Burford, one of the fleet off Cadiz under 
Sir George Hooke [q. v.] in 1703: and 
afterwards of a squadron detached to the 
West Indies with Walker as commodore 
(Burchett, pp. 599, 603). After calling 
at the Capo Verd Islands and at Barbados, 
he arrived at Antigua in the middle of 
February, and was desired by Colonel 
Christopher Codrington [q. v.] to co-operate 
in an attack on Guadeloupe. The first 
part of the co-operation was to provide the 
land forces with ammunition, which was 
done by making up cartridges with larger- 
grained cannon powder and bullets taken 
from the case-shot. Of flints there was no 
store, nor yet of mortars, bombs, pickaxes, 
spades, and such like, necessary for a siege. 
With officers who had allowed their troops 
to he in this state of destitution, it was 
scarcely likely that a warm-tempered man 
such as Walker could act cordially ; and it 
is very possible that this want of agree¬ 
ment was in a measure answerable for the 
failure, though the account of the campaign 
seems toattribute it mainly to the inefficiency 
of the land forces. The ships certainly took 
the men over to Guadeloupe, put them 
safely on shore, cleared the enemy out of 
such batteries ns were within reach of the 
sea, and kept open the communications. 
When the French, driven out of the towns 
and forts, were permitted to retire to the 
mountains, the English wore incapable of 
pursuing them, ana finally withdrew after 
destroying the town, forts, and plantations. 
‘ Never did any troops enterprise a thing of 
this nature with more uncertainty and 
under so many difficulties; for they had 
neither guides nor anything else which was 
necessary ’ (Burchett, pp. 603-1; Walker’s 
letters to Burchett, Captains’ Letters, W, 
vol. vii.) In the end of May the squadron 
returned to Nevis, where, a few weeks 
later, it was joined by Vice-admiral John 
Graydon [q, v.], with whom it went to 
Jamaica, and later on to Newfoundland and 
EnglandL 

From 1705 to 1707 Walker commanded 
the Cumberland, in which, in the summer of 


1700, he took out a romforcement to Sir John 
Leake [q.v.] in the Mediterranean, and had 
art in the relief of Barcelona. In Decem- 

er 1707 he was appointed to the Royal 
Oak j in January 1707-8 to the Ramillies, 
and in June, under a recent order in council 
(18 Jan.), to be captain resident at Ply. 
mouth, to superintend and hasten the work 
of the port, and to be commander-in-chief 
in the absence of a flag-officer. On 
15 March 1710-11 he was promoted to he 
rear-admiral of the white; about the same 
time he was knighted; and on 3 April he was 
appointed commander-in-chief ‘of a secret 
expedition,' with an order to wear the union 
flag at the main when clear of the Channel. 
The ‘ expedition’ intended against Quebec, 
consisting of ten ships of the line, with 
several smaller vessels and some thirty trans¬ 
ports, carrying upwards of five thousand 
soldiers, commanded by Brigadier-general 
John Hill [q. vj, sailed from Plymouth in 
the beginning of May, and arrived in New 
England on 24 June. The supplies and 
reinforcements which wore expected to be 
waiting for it were not ready, and the fleet 
did not sail for the St. Lawrence till 
80 July. As they entered the river it 
began to blow hard, end on 21 Aug. a dense 
fog and an easterly gale compelled them, on 
the advice of the pilots, to lie to for the 
night. By the next morning they had 
drifted on to the north shore, among rocks 
and islands, where eight transports were 
cast away with the loss of nearly nine 
hundred men, and the rest of the fleet was 
saved with the greatest difficulty. 

The stormy weather continuing, the pilots, 
1 who had been forced on board the men-of- 
war by the government of New England, nil 
judged it impracticable to get up to Quebeq 
with a fleet/ The ships, too, were short of 
provisions; the design of the expedition 
had been ‘industriously hid'from the ad¬ 
miralty till the last moment; ‘a certain 
person—probably the Earl of Oxford is 
meant—seemed to value himself very much 
that a design of this nature was kept a 
secret from the admiralty ’ (Burchett, 
p. 778), and the ships were neither •victualled 
nor fitted for what was then a very ex¬ 
ceptional voyage, A council of war was of 
opinion that if they had been higher up 
the river when the gale came on, they mupt 
all have been lost; and that now, being left, 
by the lose of one of the victuallers, with 
only ten weeks’ provisions on short allow¬ 
ance, nothing could be done but to return to 
England as soon as possible. They arrived 
at St. Ilelen’s on 9 Oct., ‘ and thus ended an 
expedition so chargeable to the nation ana 
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from which no advantage could reasonably 
be expected, considering how unadvisedly 
it was set on foot by those who nursed it up 
upon false suggestions and representations j 
besides, it occasioned the drawing from 
our army in Flanders, under command of 
the Duke of Marlborough, at least six 
thousand men, where, instead of heating up 
and down at sea, they might have done 
their country service. There may be added 
to the misfortunes abroad an unlucky acci¬ 
dent which happened at their return; for 
a ship of the squadron, the Edgar of TO 
guns—Walker’s flagship—had not been 
many days at anchor at Spithcad ere, by 
what cause is unknown, sho blew up and all 
the men which were on board her perished ’ 
(ib. p. 781). When the Edgar blew up, 
Walker was happily on shore; but—among 
other things—all his papers were still on 
hoard and were lost, a circumstance which 
afterwards caused him much trouble. On 
14 March 1711-12 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chiefat Jamaica, and sailed finally 
from Plymouth on 30 April with the small 
squadron and a convoy of a hundred mer¬ 
chant ships. The command was uneventful, 
and is mainly important as showing that 
nothing in the conduct of the expedition to 
the St. Lawrence was considered by the ad¬ 
miralty as prejudicial to Walker's character 
as an officer. On the peace he was ordered 
to England, and arrived off Dover on 26 May 
1713. 

Shortly after the accession of George I 
Walker was called on by the admiralty to 
furnish them with an account of the Canada 
expedition. He replied that they had his 
official letters written at the time, that 
all his journals and other papers had been 
lost in the Edgar, and that any account he 
could write would be necessarily less per¬ 
fect than what they already had. He was 
told that he must make out the best account 
he could, and was occupied with this when, 
apparently in April 1715, he recoived 
notice from his attorney that his half¬ 
pay had been stopped. His name had, 
in fact, been removed from the list of ad¬ 
mirals ; not probably, as he then and many 
others since have believed, for imputed mis¬ 
conduct in the Oanado expedition, but—as 
happened also to many others [cf. Haedt, 
Sie Thomas; Hobiee, Feaeois] —on sus¬ 
picion of Jacobitism; the more so as the 
Canada expedition was certainly intended 
at the time as a blow to the Marlborough 
power. Walker, in disgust, left the country 
and Settled in South Carolina as a planter. 
In a few years, however, he relumed to 
England, and in 1720 published 1 A Journal, 


or Full Account of the late Expedition to 
Canada ’ (London, 8voj, as a justification of 
himself against the statements that had been 
busily circulated. 

After this he seems to have resided 
abroad and in Ireland. In or about 1726 
Thomas Lediard [q. v.] was well acquainted 
with him in Hamburg and Hanover. * I 
found him,’ he says, ‘ a gentleman of letters, 
good understanding, ready wit, and agree¬ 
able conversation; and withal the most 
abstemious man living; for I never saw or 
hoard that he drank anything bub water, or 
cat anything but vegetables’ (Ltwiakd, 
p. 865). He died in Dublin, of apoplexy, 
in 1728. He was twice married, and left 
issue, by the second wife, one daughter, 
Margaret, who died unmarried about 1777. 

[The Memoir in Charnock's Biogr. Nav. ii. 
456 , is very imperfect, and in many respects 
inaccurate. The account of his official career 
here given is takenfrom tho List Booke, the Com¬ 
mission and Warrant Books, his ownLettera (Cap- 
tains’Letters.W.),in the Public Record Office, from 
Burchett’s Transactions at Soa, Lediard’s Naval 
Hist., and his own journal of the expedition to 
Canada, The history of his family is given in 
O-ant. Mag. 1824, ii. S3; a note in Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. ii. 373, which differs from this 
in some details, seems Jess to he depended on; 
as, among other things, the writer did not know 
the correct spalling of the maiden name of 
Walker’s mother. In the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue a translation from the Latin of Cornelius 
Q-allus called * Elegies of Old Age * (London, 
1688, 8vo) is doubtfully attributed to Walker 
(cf. Watt’s Bibl Brit .); the attribution seems 
highly improbable.] J. K. L. 

WALKER, JAMES (1748-1808 P), mezzo¬ 
tint engraver, son of a captain in the mer¬ 
chant service, was horn in 1748. He became 
a pupil of Valentine Green [q. v.], but not 
in his fifteenth year, as has been alleged, 
for in 1763 Green himself had not begun to 
engrave in mezzotint. Walker's earliest 
published plate hears the date 2 July 1780. 
During the following three years he pub¬ 
lished a number of good portraits after 
Romney and others, some domestic scenes, 

‘ The Spell/ and ‘ The Village DootresB,' after 
Northcote; a scene from 1 Gymbeline,’ after 
Penny. In 1784 he went to St. Peters¬ 
burg, being appointed engraver to the 
Empress Catharine II, He remained in 
Russia till 1802, engraving numerous por¬ 
traits of the imperial family and of the 
Russian aristocracy, as well as pictures by 
the old masters in the imperial collection. 
Walker’s appointment as court engraver was 
renewed by the Emperor Alexander I, and 
he was a member of the Imperial Academy 
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of Art at St. Petersburg. He returned to 
England with a pension in 1802, when many 
of his plates were lost by shipwreck off Yar¬ 
mouth. A list of these is given in the 
catalogue of a sale of his remaining plates 
and of impressions from the lost plates, at 
Sotheby's, on 29 Nov. 1822. A portrait of 
Alexander I was published after his return, 
on 1 May 1808. Walker is said to have 
died about 1808, and this is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the fact that a number 
of liis mezzotints were published for the 
first time in 1819, and one, ‘The Triumph 
of Cupid,' after Parmegiano, in 1822, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; CbalonerSmith's 
British Mezzotinto Portraits, iv. 1420.] 0. D. 

WALKER, .TAMES (1764-1831), rear- 
admiral, born in 1764, was son of James 
Walker of ‘ Innerdovat ’ in Fife, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Alexander Melville, fifth 
earl ofLeven andfourth earl of Melville. He 
entered the navy in 1776 on board the South¬ 
ampton frigate, in which he served for five 
years, at first in the West Indies, and after¬ 
words in the Channel. He was then appointed 
to the Princess Iloyal, the flagship of Sir 
Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.J, by whom, 
on 18 June 1781, he was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Torbay, one of thesquadroa 
which accompanied Sir Samuel (afterwards 
Viscount) Hood [q. v.] to North America, 
and took port in the action off the Chesapeake 
on 6 Sept., as also in the operations at St. 
Christopher in January 1782, and in the 
battle of Dominica on 12 April, when she 
sustained a loss of ten killed and twenty-five 
wounded. Walker, whose father was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Rodney, was on the point of 
being promoted, when liodney was superseded 
by Admiral Pigot, and the chance was gone; 
he was still in the Torbay when, on 17 Oet. 
1782, in company with the London, she 
engaged and drove ashore in Samana Bay, in 
the island of Hayti, the French 74-gun 'ship 
Scipion. After the peace, Walker spent 
some yearson the continent, in France, Italy, 
and Germany, While in Vienna in 1787 he 
had news of the Dutch armament, and im¬ 
mediately started for England. On the way, 
near Aschaffenburg, the diligence, which 
was carrying a considerable sum of money, 
was attacked by a party of robbers. Walker 
jumped out and rushed at them; but as he 
received no support from his fellow travellers 
he was knocked on the head, stripped, and 
thrown into the ditch. When the robbers 
had retired, he was picked up and carried 
into Aschaffenburg, where his wounds were 
dressed; buttlie delay at Aschaffenburg, and 
afterwards Frankfort, prevented his reach¬ 


ing England till after the dispute with 
Holland had been arranged; so be returned 
to Germany. In the following year he was 
offered the command of a Russian ship, 
but the admiralty refused him permission to 
accept it [cf. Trevenun, James]. In 1789 
he was appointed to the Champion, a small 
frigate employed on the coast of Scotland; 
from her he was moved to the Winchelsea- 
and in 1793 to the Boyne, intended for the 
flag of Rear-admiral AlHeck. As this ar¬ 
rangement was altered, and Sir John Jervis 
hoisted his flag in the Boyne, Walker was 
moved into the Niger frigate, attached to the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and one of 
the repeating ships in the battle of 1 June 
1794. 

On 6 July he was promoted to the 
rank of commander. After a short time 09 
acting-captain of the Gibraltar, and again as 
commander of the Terror bomb, be was ap¬ 
pointed in. June 1796 acting-captain of the 
Trusty of 60 guns, ordered to escort five 
East Indiamen toalatitude named, aud, ‘after 
having seen them in safety,’ to return to 
Spithead. The spirit of his orders took 
Walker some distance beyond the prescribed 
latitude, and then, learning that some forty 
English merchant Bliips were at Cadiz wait¬ 
ing for convoy, he went thither and brought 
them home, with property, as represented by 
the merchants in London, of the value of 
upwards of a million, ‘which but for his 
active exertions would have been left ia 
great danger at a most critical time, when 
the Spaniards were negotiating a peace with 
France.’ It was probably this very circum¬ 
stance that made the government pay more 
attention to the complaint of the Spanish 
government that money had been smuggled 
on board the Trusty on account of the mer¬ 
chants. Walker was accordingly tried by 
court-martial for disobedience of orders and 
dismissed the service. When the war had 
broken out, and it was no longer necessary 
to humour the caprices of the Spaniards, lie 
was reinstated in March 1797. Shortly 
after, he was appointed to a gunboat in¬ 
tended to act nguinst the mutineers at the 
Noro; and, when that was no longer wanted, 
as acting-captain of tlieGurland, to convoy tha 
Baltic trade as far as Elsinore, Returning 
from that service, he was appointed, still as 
acting-captain, to the Monmouth, which he 
commanded in the battle of Camperdown, on 
11 Oct. As they were bearing down on the 
enemy, Walker turned the nands up and 
addressed them: 1 My lads, you see your 
enemy; I shall lay you close aboard and give 
you an opportunity of washing the stain off 
your characters [alluding to the reoent 
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mutiny] in the blood of your foes. Now, 
go to your quarters and do your duty.' In 
the battle, two of the Dutch ships struck to 

the Monmouth. 

On 17 Oct. Walker's promotion as captain 
was confirmed. During the years imme- 

of various ships in the North flea, and in 
1601 commanded the Isis of 50 guns, in 
the fleet sent to the Baltic, and detached 
under the immediate orders of Lord 
Nelson for the battle of Copenhagen, in 
-which Walker's conduct called forth the 
very especial approval of Nelson himself. 
The loss sustained hy the Isis was very 
great, amounting to 112 killed and wounded 
out of a complement of 350. In command 
of the Tartar frigate, Walker was shortly 
afterwards sent in charge of a convoy to the 
West Indies, where he was appointed to the 
74-gun ship Vanguard, and on the renewal 
of the war took on active* part in the 
blockade of San Domingo, in the capture of 
the French 74-gun ship Duquesne on 
25 July 1803 (Thoude, Eatailles Nam lea de 
In France, iii. 291-3), and in the reduction 
of Saint-Marc, whose garrison of eleven 
hundred men, on the verge of starvation, he 
received ott board the Vanguard, aA the only 
way of securing them from the sanguinary 
vengeance of the negroes. A few months 
later Walker returned to England in the 
Duquesne, and was then appointed to the 
Thalia frigate, in which he made a voyage 
to the East Indies with treasure and convoy. 
He afterwards took a convoy oat to Quebec, 
commanded a small squadron on the Guern¬ 
sey station, and in October 1807 was ap¬ 
pointed to the Bedford, one of the ships 
which went to Lisbon and to Rio Jnneiro 
with Sir William Sidney Smith q. v.] For 
the next two years Walker remained at Rio, 
where he was admitted to the friendship of 
the prince regent of Portugal, who on 80 April 
1816 conferred on him the order of the Tower 
and Sword, and, when recalled to England, 
presented him with his portrait set with 
diamonds and a valuable diamond ring. The 
Bedford was afterwards employed in the 
North Sea and in the Channel, and in Sep¬ 
tember 1814 went out to the Gulf of Mexico, 
where, during the absence of the flag-officers 
at New Orleans, Walker was left as senior 
officer in command of the large ships. On 
4 June 1815 he was nominated a C.B, 
After the peace he commanded the Albion, 
Queen, and Northumberland, which last was 
paid off on 10 Sept. 1818. This was the end of 
hie long service afloat. He was promoted to 
he rear-admiral on 19 July 1821. He died 
after a few days’ illness, on 13 July 1831, a 


Blachington, near Seaford. lie was twice 
married, and left issue. 

[Marshall's Boy. Nav, Biogr, ii, (vol. i, pt. ii.) 
848, 882 ; Ralfe's Nav. Biogr. iv. 14+; O’Byrne's 
Nay. Biogr. Diet, p, 1289; Gent. Mag, 1831, ii. 
270.] J. K. L. 

WALKER, JAMES (1770 P-1841), 
bishop of Edinburgh and primus of Scotland, 
horn at Fraserburgh about 1770, was edu¬ 
cated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, whence 
he proceeded to St. John's College,Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1793, M.A. in 1796, and 
D.D. in 1820. In 1793 he was ordained a 
deacon of the Scottish episcopal church. 
After his return to Scotland he became sub¬ 
editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the 
third edition of which was then being pre¬ 
pared by George Gleig [q. r.J, bishop of 
Brechin. About the close of the century ho 
became tutor to Sir John Hope, hart., of 
Craiglmll, and travelled with him for two or 
three years. In Germany he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of some of the foremost philoso¬ 
phers and men of letters, and devoted 
especial attention to metaphysical inquiry. 
The article on Kant's system in the supple¬ 
ment to the 1 Encyclopedia ’ was the result 
of his researches at Weimar. On his return 
he was ordained priest and received the 
charge of St. Peter’s Chapel, Edinburgh. On 
SO Nov. 1819, during a visit to Rome, he con¬ 
ducted the first regular protestant service 
held in the city. In 1829 he resigned his 
charge of St. Peter’s to his colleague Charles 
Hughes Tcrrot [q. v.], and on 7 March 
1830 he was consecrated bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh, andaboutthe same time was appointed 
first Pantonian professor at the Scottish 
Episcopal Theological College, an office 
which he retained until his death. On 
24 May 1837, on the resignation of George 
Gleigj Walker was elected primus of the 
Scottish episcopal ch urch. He died at Edin¬ 
burgh on 6 March 1841, and was buried in 
the uurying-ground of St. John’s episcopal 
chapel. lie was succeeded as bishop of 
Edinburgh by Charles Hughes Terrot, and as 
primusbyWilliam Skinner (1778-1857)[q v.] 

In 1829 Walker published * Sermons on 
various Occasions ’ (London, 8vo). He was 
also the author of several single sermons, 
and translated Jean JoaephMounier’s treatise 
‘ On the Influence attributed to Philosophers, 
Freemasons, and to the Illuminati on the 
Revolution of France’ (London, 1801, 8vo). 

[Edinburgh Evening Courant, 12 March 1841; 
W. Walker’s Life of Bishop Jolly, 1878, p. 162 j 
Lawson’s Scottish Episcopal Church, 1843, p. 
419; Stephen's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, 
1841, iv. passim (with portrait); Gent. Msg. 
1841, i. 351.] E. I. 0. 
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WALKER, Sib JAMES (1809-3885), 
colonial governor, son. of Andrew Walker of 
Edinburgh, was bom at Edinburgh on 
9 April 1809, and educated at the High 
school and at the university in that city. 
Entering the colonial office as a junior clerk 
in 1826, he served with credit under several 
secretaries of state, and on 11 Feb. 1837 he 
became registrar of British Honduras, whence 
he was transferred on 18 Feb. 1839 to be 
treasurer of Trinidad; here he acted as colo¬ 
nial secretary from June 1839 to September 
1840. In January 1841 he accompanied, as 
his secretary, Sir Henry Macleou, special 
commissioner to British Guiana, for the pur¬ 
pose of settling the difficulties with the legis¬ 
lature over the civil list. He became in 
1842 colonial secretary of Barbados. This 
colony was at that time the seat of the go¬ 
vernment in chief for the Windward group, 
and during bis service there Walker was 
sent in September 1850 to act as lieutenant- 
governor of Grenada, and in 1837 to fill a 
similar position at St. Vincent. He acted 
as governor of Barbados and the Windward 
Islands from 13 March to 25 Dec. 1859, and as 
lieutenant-governor of Trinidad from 20 April 
1860 to 25 March 1802, when he was ap¬ 
pointed governor in chief of the Barbados and 
the Windward Islands. No special event 
marked his period of government. Ou 4 Jan. 
1809 he was transferred to the Bahamas, 
•which were then going through a time of 
severe financial depression; he retired on a 
pension in May 1871, and lived a quiet 
country life, first at Uplands, near Taunton, 
and later at Southorton, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, where he died on 28 Aug. 1885. 
He was a careful official rather than an able 
administrator, became a C.B. in 1860, and 
K.G.M.G. in 1869. 

Walker married, on 15 Oct. 1839, Anne, 
daughter of George Bland of Trinidad, and 
had one son and two daughters. His son, 
Sir Edward Noel-Walker, was lieutenant- 
governor and colonial secretary of Ceylon. 

[Colonial Office List, 1884; Times, 31 Aug. 
1885; Dod’a Peerage, &a, 1884; Colonial Office 
Records,] O. A. H. 

WALKER, JAMES ROBERTSON- 
(1783-1858), captain in the royal navy, horn 
on 22 June 1783, was eldest son of James Ro¬ 
bertson, deputy-lieutenant of Ross-shire, and 
for many years collector of the customs at tho 
ort of Stornoway. His mother was Anna- 
ella, daughter oi John Mackenzie of Ross, 
He probably served for some few years in 
merchant ships; he entered the navy in April 
1801 as able seaman on board the Inspector 
sloop at Iruth, but was movedinto the Prin¬ 


cess Charlotte frigate, in which, as midship¬ 
man and masters mate, he served for two 
years on the Irish station. In May 1803 he 
joined the Canopus, the flagship of Rear- 
admiral George Campbell off Toulon in 1804. 
From her in March 1805 he was moved to 
the Victory, in which he was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar. When the Victory was 
paid off in January 1806, Robertson was 
sent, at the request of Captain Hardy, to the 
Thames frigate, in which he went out to the 
West Indies; there in April 1807 he was 
moved to the Northumberland, the flagship 
of Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane 
[q. v.1, with whom in December he went to 
the Belle-Isle. In April 1808 he was ap¬ 
pointed acting-lieutenant of the Fawn, m 
which, and afterwards in the Hazard Bloop, 
he was repeatedly engaged in boat actions 
with the batteries round the coast of Guade¬ 
loupe. On 21 July 3809 his rank of lieu¬ 
tenant was confirmed. lie continued in the 
Hazard till October 1812, and was over and 
over again engaged with the enemy’s batteries, 
either in the boats or in the ship herself. 
Several times he won the approval of the 
admiral, hut it did not take tho form of pro¬ 
motion ; and in October 1812 lie was ap- 
ointed to the Antelope, the flagship of Sir 
ohn Thomas Duckworth. In her in 1813 
he was in the Baltic, and in November was 
moved to the Vigo, the flagship of Rear- 
admiral Graham Moore, A few weeks later 
the Vigo was ordered to he paid off, and in 
February 1814 Robertson was sent out tp 
North America for service on the lakes. 

In September he joined the Confinnco, a 
ship newly launched on Lake Champlain, 
and being fitted out by Captain George 
Downie. The English army ot eleven thou¬ 
sand men, under the command of Sir George 
Frevost (1707-1810) fq. v.], had advanced 
against Plattshurg on the Saranac, then held 
by an American iorce estimated at two thou¬ 
sand men, but supported by a strong and 
heavily armed flotilla, Prevost sent repeated 
messages urging Downie to co-operate with 
him in the reduction of this place, and iu 
language which, coming from an officer of 
Prevost’s rank, admitted of <no delay, The 
Conflance was not ready for service, her 
uns not fitted, her men made up of drafts of 
ad characters from the fleet, and only just 
got together wheu she weighed anchor on 
11 Sept., and, in company with three smaller 
vessels and ten gunboats, crossed over to 
Plattshurg Bay. The American squadron 
was of nearly double the force; but Downie, 
relying on the promised co-operation of 
Prevost, closed with tile enemy and engaged. 
But Prevost did not move j the gunboats 
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shamefully ran away ; one of tlie small 
vessels struck on a reefj Downie was killed; 
and JRobertson, left in command, was obliged 
to surrenderafter the Confiance had sustained 
a loss of forty-one killed and eiglity-three 
-wounded, out of a complement of 270, and 
■was herself sinking. Sir James Lucas Yeo 

S q. v.l, the naval commander-in-chief, pre- 
erved charges of gross misconduct against 
Prerost, who, however, died before he could 
be brought to trial. At the peace Robertson 
returned to England, was tried for the loss 
of the Confiance, and honourably acquitted. 
The next day, 29 Aug. 1815, be was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of commander. He had 
no further service; on 28 July 1851 he was 
promoted to he captain on the retired list, 
and died on 26 Oct. 1858. On 24 June 1824 
he married, first, Ann, only daughter and 
heiress of William Walker of Gilgarran, near 
Whitehaven, and thereupon assumed the 
name of Walker. He married, secondly, 
Catherine (d. 1892), daughter of John Mac¬ 
kenzie of Hess. lie left no issue. 

[O'Byrna’a Nuv. Biogr. Diet.; James’s Naval 
History, vi. 214-22 ; Roosevelt's Naval War of 
1812, pp. 376-99 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1868, 
l.V- ‘ Bobertson-Walker.'] J. K. L. 

WALKER, JAMES THOMAS (1820- 
1896), general royal engineers, surveyor- 
general of India, eldest son of John Walker 
of the Madras civil service, sometime judge at 
Oannanore, and of his wife, Margaret Allan 
(d. 1830) of Edinburgh, was horn at Canna- 
nore, India, on 1 Dec. 1826. Educated by 
a private tutor in Wales, and at the military 
college of the East India Company at 
Addiscombe, lie received a commission as 
second lieutenant in tlie Bombay engineers 
on 9 Dec. 1844, and, after the usual pro¬ 
fessional instruction at Chatham, went to 
India, arriving at Bombay on 10 May 1846. 
The following year he was employed in Sind 
to officiate as executive engineer at Sakkar, 
In October 1848 he was appointed an as¬ 
sistant field engineer in the Bombay column, 
under Sir H. Dundas, of the force assembled 
for the Punjab campaign. At the battle of 
Gujrat on 21 Feb. he was in command of a 
detachment of sappers attached to the Bom¬ 
bay horse artillery, and he took part und^r 
Sir Walter Gilbert in the pursuit of the 
Sikhs and Afghans. He was favourably 
mentioned in despatches (Zondon Gazette, 
7 March and 3 May 1849), and received for 
his services the medal with two clasps, 

After the annexation of the Punjab, 
Walker was employed from 1849 to 1853 in 
making a military reconnaissance of the 
northern Trans-Indus frontier from Peshawar 


to Dehra Ismail Khan. He took part at 
the end of 1849 in the attacks on Buggao, 
Pali, and Zarmandi under Colonel Brad¬ 
shaw, by whom he was mentioned in his 
despatch of 21 Dec. for the skill and ability 
with which he had bridged the rapid Kabul 
river. In 1860 he served under Sir Charles 
Napier in the expedition against the Afridis 
of the Kohat pass, and in 1852 under Sir 
Colin Campbell in the operation against the 
Utman KhelB; he was thanked by Camp¬ 
bell in field-force orders of 10 May 1862 
for his ingenuity and resource in bridging 
the swift Swat river. In 1863 be served 
under Colonel Baileau in his expedition 
against the Bori Afridis, and was mentioned 
in despatches, 

But his active service in these frontier 
campaigns was but incidental in the work 
of the survey, which he vigorously prose¬ 
cuted. It was attended with much danger, 
and in the country between the Khoibar 
and Kohat passes Walker was fired at on 
several occasions. With the aid of a khan 
of Shir Ali, who collected a considerable 
force, he reconnoitred the approaches to 
the Ambeyla pass, which ten years later was 
the scene of protracted fighting between 
the British, under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
and the hillsmen. On the completion of the 
military survey of the Peshawar frontier, 
Walker received the thanks of the govern¬ 
ment of India, the despatch, 16 Nov. 1853, 
commending Iris 1 cool judgment and ready 
resource, united with great intrepidity, 
energy, and professional ability.' walker 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 2 July 
1853, and, in recognition of his survey services 
on the frontier, was appointed on 1 Dec. 
second assistant on the great trigonometrical 
survey of India under Sir Andrew Scott 
Waugh [q. vj ne was promoted to be first 
assistant on 24 March. 1864. Walker’s first 
work in bis new employment was the mea¬ 
surement of the Clmch base, near Atok, and 
he bad charge of the northern section of the 
Indus series of triangulation connecting the 
Ckach and the Karachi bases. 

On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny in 
1857, Walker was attacked to the staff of 
Brigadier-general (afterwards Sir) Neville 
Chamberlain, who commanded the Punjab 
movable column, and accompanied Cham¬ 
berlain to Delhi, where he was appointed a 
field-engineer. On 14 July he was directed 
to blow m the gate of a serai ocoupied in force 
by the enemy, but could only obtain powder 
by applying to the nearest field-battery for 
cartridges. Carrying the cartridges'himself, 
exposed to the enemy’s fire, he succeeded in 
lodging them against the gate, lit the match, 
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and retired. Tlie port-fire burned out, and 
be again advanced and relit it. It again 
failed, and, procuring a musket, Walker 
■went to the vicinity of the gate and fired into 
the powder, exploding it at once and blow¬ 
ing m the gate. The attaching party rudied 
in and slew the enemy within. Walker was 
severely wounded by a bullet in the left 
thigh, and, before he completely recovered 
from the wound, was nearly carried off by 
cholera. He was promoted to be captain on 
4 Dec. 1857, and for his services in the 
mutiny received the medal, with clasp for 
Delhi, and the brevet rank of major on 
19 Jan. 1858, with a gratuity of one year's 
pnv on account of his wound. 

Returning to his survey duties, he re¬ 
sumed work on the Indus series, which was 
completed in 1860, and he was afterwards em¬ 
ployed in the Jogi Tila meridional series. 
In 1860 lie again served under Sir Neville 
Chnmberlain in the expedition against the 
Maksud Waziris, and was present at the 
attack of the BaraTa Tanai. His services 
were noticed by the general in command and 
by the Punjab government, and he received 
the medal and clasp. Here again he made 
every effort to extend the survey, and sent a 
map which he had made of the country to 
the surveyor-general. 

In September 1860 Walker was appointed 
astronomical assistant, and on 12 March 
1861 superintendent of the great trigonome¬ 
trical survey of India. In the next two 
years the three lost meridional series in the 
north of India were completed, and Walker’s 
first independent work was the measurement 
of the Vizagapatnm base-line, which was 
completed in 1862. The accuracy achieved 
was such that the difference between tho 
measured length and the length computed 
from triangles, commencing 480 miles away 
at the Calcutta base-line and passing through 
dense jungles, was but halt an inch. He 
next undertook a revision of Lnmbton’s tri- 
angulation in the south of India, with re¬ 
measurements of the base-lines. 

On 27 Feb. 1864 Walker was promoted to 
be lieutenant-colonel, and went home on 
furlough by way of Russia, establishing very 
friendly relations with the geodesists of the 
Russian survey, which led to the supply of 
eographical information from St. Peters- 
urgh and to a cordial co-operation between 
the survey officers of the two countries. On 
27 Feb. 1869 be was promoted to be brevet 
colonel. About this time it was decided to 
undertake the great work entitled 1 Account 
of the Operations of the Great Trigonome- i 
trical Survey of India/ to consist or twenty 
volumes. The first nine were published under 


the supervision of Walker, and tho first an. 
peered in 1871. It contains his introductory 
history of the early operations of the survey 
and his account of the standards of measure 
and of the base-lines. The second volume 
also mainly written by Walker, consists of 
an historical account of the triangulation 
with descriptions of the method of procedure 
and of the instruments employed. The 
fifth volume is an account of the pendulum 
observations by Walker. In 1871-2, when 
at home on leave from India, lie fixed, in 
conjunction with Sir Oliver Beauchamp 
Coventry St. John Jq. v.], the difference of 
longitude between Tehran and London. He 
was retained at home to make a thorough 
investigation of the condition of the plates 
of the Indian atlas, and wrote an im¬ 
portant memorandum on the projection and 
scale of the atlas. In 1873 he began to de¬ 
vote his attention to the dispersion of un¬ 
avoidable minute errors in the triangulation, 
with the result that no trigonometrical sure 
vey is superior to that of India in accuracy. 

Walker’s work as superintendent of the 
great trigonometrical Burvey was as much 
that of a geographer as of a geodesist. At 
his office at Dehra Dun explorers were 
trained, survey parties for every military ex¬ 
pedition organised, and native surveyors des¬ 
patched to moke discoveries, while their 
work was reduced and utilised. Many valu¬ 
able maps were published, and Walker’s map 
of Turkistan went through many editions. 
To Walker also was due the initiation of a 
scheme of tidal observations at different 
ports on the Indian coast. Ha elaborated 
the system and devised the method of ana¬ 
lysing the observations. In connection with 
these tidal observations, he further arranged 
an extensive scheme of spirit levelling, con¬ 
necting the tidal stations by lines of levels 
sometimes extending across the continent. 

On 2 June 1877 Walker was made a com¬ 
panion of the Bath, military division. On 
1 Jan. 1878 he was appointed Burveyor-geno- 
ral of India, retaining the office ot superin¬ 
tendent of the great trigonometrical survey; 
on 31 Dec. of the same year he was promoted 
to be major-general, and on 10 May 1881 to 
be lieutenant-general. He retired from the 
service on 12 Feb. 1888, and received the 
honorary rank of general on 12 Jan. 1884, 

Walker became a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1869, and in 1886 
was elected a member of its council. In 1885 
also he was president of the geographical sec¬ 
tion of the British Association at Aberdeen. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1866, was made a member of the Russian 
geographical society in 1868, and of the French 
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in 1887, In June 1888 he was made nn 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge University. 
In I 8 O 0 I 18 took charge of the geodetic work 
of the international geographical congress 
at the Imperial Institute in London, In 
May of that year he contributed a valuable 
paper to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ of 
the Royal Society (vol. elxxxvi.) entitled 
•India’s Contribution to Geodesy.' Walker 
contributed to the ‘EncvclopasdiuBritannica’ 
( 9 th edit.) articles on the Oxns, Persia, Pon¬ 
toons, and Surveying. lie also contributed 
to the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Society,' and the Koyal Cfeographical Society’s 
•Journal.’ 

Walker died at his residence, 13 Cromwell 
Koad, London, on 16 Feb. 1808, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. He married 
in India, on 27 April 1854, Alicia, daughter 
of General Sir John Scott, K.C.B., hv Alicia, 
granddaughter of Dr. William Markham 
Pm. v.j, archbishop of York. His wife sur¬ 
vived him and four children of the marriage 
—a son Herbert, lieutenant in the royal 
engineers, and three daughters. 

[India Office Records; Uoyul Engineers' Re¬ 
cords j Despatches; obituary notices in the Lon¬ 
don Times, Standard, and other daily news- 

S upers, February 1806, in L'Etoile llelge, in 
[ature, March 1898, in Proceedings of tho 
Royal Society, vol. lix,, in tho Geographical Jour¬ 
nal, vol. vii., in the Scuttish Geographical Maga¬ 
zine, vol. xiii., and in tho Eoyal Engineers' Jour¬ 
nal, vol, xxvi.; Vibart’s Addisooinbe, its Heroes 
and Men of Nolo ; Porter's History of tho Corps 
of Eoyal Engineers; Kuye’s Hist, of tho Sepoy 
War; private sources.] R. H. V. 

WALKER, JOHN, D.D. (d 1588), arch¬ 
deacon of Essex, graduated from Cambridge, 
B.A.in 1547, B.D. in 15113, and D.D. in 1509. 
He was presented to the small living of 
Aldevton, Suffolk, and at some time was a 
noted preacher at Ipswich. In February 
1562 he attended convocation as proctor for 
tho clergy of Suffolk. In this capacity he 
voted in favour of the six articles for reform¬ 
ing riles and ceremonies, and signed the 
etition of the lower house for improved 
iscipline. In 1504 lie was licensed to he 
parish chaplain in St, Peter's, Norwich. 
Here his gift of preaching was so much ad¬ 
mired that Matthew Parker, finding in 1608 
that Walker was about to return to Aldertou 
to avoid an information for non-residence, 
suggested that one of the prebendaries named 
Smythe , 1 a mere lay body,’ should resign in 
Walker's favour, who else ‘might go and 
leave the city desolate.’ Parker also ap¬ 
pealed to Lord-ejiapcellor Bacqn, as did the 
Dgke of Norfolk, with the result that, after 
YQ3). XX. 


Home delay, Walker was installed a canon of 
Norwich on 20 Deo. 1569. In September 
of the following year Walker and some 
other puritan prebendaries protested against 
the ornaments in Norwich Cathedral. He 
was cited, it appears, to Lambeth in 1571 
in consequence of his puritanism, hut was 
collated to the archdeaconry of Essex on 
10 July 1671, to the rectory of Laindon- 
cuin-Bnsildon, Essex, on 12 Nov. 1573, and 
on 14 Aug. 1575 was installed prebendary 
of Mora in. St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Bishop Aylmer summoned Walker in 1578 
to elect sixty of the clergy to be visitors 
during the prevalence of the plague. In 
1581 he was prominent in the conviction of 
Robert Wright, Lord Rich’s chapluin, who 
because of his ordination at Antwerp was 
refused a license by the bishop; and on 
27 Rept. of the same year he assisted Wil¬ 
liam Oharke at a conference in the Tower 
with Edmund Campion [q. v.], the jesuit. 
The fourth day’s dispute was chiefly in 
"Walker’s hands (cf. M Remembrance of tko 
Conference had in the Tower betwivt M. I), 
Walker [«c] anil M. William Charlie, Op¬ 
ponents, and Edmund Campion, 1583,4to), 
Bishop Aylmer also employed Mm to collect 
materials for a work in refutation of Cam¬ 
pion's ‘ Decern Rationes,’ and in 1682 ap¬ 
pointed him to confer with captured catholic 
priests. He preached at Aylmer's visitation 
on 21 June 1688, but resigned the arch¬ 
deaconry about August 1585, and died before 
12 Doc. 1588, on which date the prebend in 
St. Paul's wob declared vacant by his death. 

Walker wrote a dedicatory epistle to • Cer¬ 
tains Godlie Homilies or Sermons,’ trans¬ 
lated by Robert Norton from Kodolph Gual- 
ter, London, 1578, 8 vo. 

[Cooper's Athenee Cantabr. ii. 87; Le Nove’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 836, 412, 498, Tanner’s 
Bill, Brit. p. 748; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1047-80, p. 845 ; Blomefleld’s Norfolk, iii. 665, 
iv. 187; Parker Correepondence, pp. 812, 313, 
382; Nowcourt’s Eepert. Ecclcs. i, 73, ii. 357; 
Htrypo's Works (General Indox).] O. F. S. 

WALKER, JOHN (1674-1747), ecclesi¬ 
astical historian, son of Endyraion Walker, 
was baptised at St. Kerrian’s, Exeter, 21 Jan. 
1678-4. His fntlier was mayor of Exeter hi 
1682. On 19 Nov. 1691 he matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, was admitted fellow 
on 3 July 1695, and became full fellow on 
4 July 1696 (vacated 1700). On 18 Jan. 
1697-8 ho was ordained deacon by Sir 
Jonathan Trolawny [q. v.], then bishop of 
Exeter; he graduated B.A. on 4 July, and 
was instituted to the rectory of St. Mary 
Majqr, Exetep, op 25} 4-ug. 1698. On 13 Oct, 

Ifjf 
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1690 lie graduated M.A. (apparently incor¬ 
porated at Cambridge, 170:2). 

The publication of Calamy’s ‘ Account ’ 
(1702-1713) of nonconformist ministers 
silenced and ejected after the Restoration 
[see Caiamt, Erjnjtni] suggested simulta¬ 
neously to Charles Goodoll [q. v.] and to 
Walker the idea of rendering a similar ser¬ 
vice to the memory of the deprived and so- 
questered clergy. Goodall advertised for 
information in the ‘ London Gazette ; ’ find¬ 
ing that Walker was engaged on a similar 
task, he gave him the materials he had col¬ 
lected. Walker collected particulars by help 
of query sheets, circulated in various dioceses; 
tho«e tor Exeter (very minute) and Canter¬ 
bury are printed by Galnmy ( Church and Dis¬ 
senters Compar’d, 1719, pp. 4,10). Among 
his helpers was Mary Astell [q.v.j His dili¬ 
gence in amassing materials may be estimated 
from the detailed account given in his pre¬ 
face, and still more from examination of his 
large and valuable manuscript collections, 
presented to tbe Bodleian Library in 1764 by 
Walker’s son William, a druggist in Exeter, 
and rebound in 1809 in twelve folio and 
eleven quarto volumes; tbe lost ‘ Minutes of 
the Bury Presbyterian Clussis’ (Cbetbam 
Society, 189G) have been edited from the 
transcript in the Walker manuscripts. 

Wnlker’sbook appeared in 1714, folio, with 
title ‘An Attempt towards recovering an 
Account of the Numbers and Sufferings of 
tke Clergy of tke Ohurck of England, Heads 
of Colleges, Fellows, Scholars,&c., who were 
Sequester'd, Harrass'd, See. in tbe late Times 
of tbe Grand Rebellion: Occasion'd by tbe 
Ninth Chapter (now the second volume) of 
Tfr. Calamy's Abridgment of tbe Life of Mr. 
Baxter. Together with an Examination of 
That Chapter.’ A remarkable subscription 
list contains over thirteen hundred names. 
Tbe work consists of two parts: (1) a history 
of ecclesiastical afFairs from 1G40 to I860, 
tbe object being to show that tbe ejection of 
tbe puritans at the Restoration was a just 
reprisal for tkeir actions when iu power; (2) 
a catalogue, well arranged and fairly well 
indexed, of tbe deprived clergy with par¬ 
ticulars of their sufferings. The plan falls 
short of Calamy’s, as it does not profess to 
give biographies; the list of names adds up 
to 3,334 (Calamy's ejected add up to 2,466), 
but if all the names of the suffering clergy 
could be recovered, Walker thinks they 
might reach ten thousand (i. 200). A third 
part, announced in the title-page as an ex¬ 
amination of Calamy's work, was deferred 
(pref. p. 2i), and never appeared, though; 
Calamy is plentifully attacked in the preface. 

The work was hailed by Thomas Bisse I 


[q. v.] in a sermon before the sons of the 
clergy (6 Dec, 1716) as a ‘book of mg*, 
tyrotogy ’ and 1 a record which ought to be 
kept in every sanctuary.’ John Lewis [q. v.l 
whom Calamy calls a‘ chumm’ of Wt .lifer's! 
and who had formed high expectations of 
the book, disparages it, in ‘ Remarks ’ on 
Bisse, as ‘a farrago of false and senseless 
legends.’ It was criticised, from the non¬ 
conformist side, by John Withers (d. 1729) 
of Exeter, in an appendix to his ‘Reply,’ 
1714, 8vo, to two pamphlets by John Agate 
an Exeter clergyman; and by Calamy in 
‘ The Church and the Dissenters Compar’d gg 
to Persecution,’ 1719,8vo. With all deduc¬ 
tions, the value of Walker's work is great; 
lie writes with virulence and without dignity, 
hut he is careful to distinguish doubtful 
from authenticated matter, and he does not 
suppress the charges brought against some 
of his sufferers. Histone, however, has dons 
much to foster the impression (on the whole 
unjust) that the legislative treatment of 
nonconformity after tho Restoration was 
vindictiv a. An ‘ Epitome ’ of the ‘Attempt’ 
was published at Oxford, 1862, 8vo. A 
small abridgment of the ‘Attempt,’ with 
biographical additions and an introduction by 
Robert Whittaker, was published under the 
title ‘The Suiferings of tke Clergy,’ 1863, 
8 vo. 

By diploma of 7 Dec. 1714 Walker was 
made D.D. at Oxford, and on 20 Dee.hewus 
appointed to a prebend at Exeter. On 17 Oct. 
1720 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Upton Pyne, Devonshire, on tbe presenta¬ 
tion of Hugh Stafford, and here lie endedbis 
days. He died in June 1747, and was 
buried (20 June) in bis churchyard, near the 
east end of tbe north aisle of tbe church. 
His tombstone boars only this inscription: 
‘ U nderueatb was buried a late Rector of this 
Parish, 1747.’ He married at Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral, on 17 Nov. 1704, Martha Brooking, 
who died on 12 Sept. 1748, aged 67 (tomb¬ 
stone). In 1874 tbe north aisle of the church 
was extended, and the gravestones of Walker 
and his wife are now m the floor of the new 
portion, called the 1 organ aisle.’ 

[No life of Walker exists; some particulars 
contributed by George Oliver (1781-1801) [q.v.] 
to Trewmnn’s Exeter Plying Post were reproduced 
with additions (partly from Boase’s Register of 
Exeter College, 1879) by Mr. Winslow Jones in 
a letter to the Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette, 
19 Peb. 1887; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 
435. 4th ser. iii. 588; Macray's Annals of the 
Bodleian Libr. 1868, p. 167; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Boaso’s Register of Exeter 
College (Oxford Hist. Soo,), J894,pp. 127.272.) 
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•WALKER, JOHN (1731-1803), pro¬ 
feasor of natural history at Edinburgh, was 
bom in. 1731 in the Canongate, Edinburgh, 
where his father was rector of the grammar 
school. He himself writes, *1 have been 
from my cradle fond of vegetable life,’ and 
it is recorded of him that he enjoyed Homer 
when he was ten years old. At this age also 
he read Sutherland’s ‘Hortus Edinburgensis,’ 
his first botanical book. From his father’s 
grammar school he went to the university of 
Edinburgh in preparation for the ministry, 
and about 1760 his attention was attracted 
by the neglected remains of the museum left 
by Sir Andrew Balfour [g. v.] He was 
licensed to preach on 3 April 1764, and on 
13 Sept. 1768 was ordained minister of Glen- 
corse, among the Pentland Hills, seven miles 
south of Edinburgh, where he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Henry Home, lord Karnes, a 
member of the board of annexed estates, with 
whose wishes for the improvement of the 
highlands and islands he was in hearty sym¬ 
pathy. On 8 June 1762 Walker was trans¬ 
ferred to Moffat, and in1764he wasappointed, 
by the interest of Lord Karnes, to make a 
survey of the Hebrides, being at the same 
time commissioned to make a report to the 
3 ociety for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. On this occasion he travelled 
three thousand miles in seven months; and 
his report, which was found among his papers 
after nis death, and printed by his friend 
Charles Stewart under the title ‘ An Econo¬ 
mical History of the Hebrides ’ (Edinburgh, 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo; reissued in London in 
1812), is of a most comprehensive and prac¬ 
tical character. Robert Kaye Qreville re¬ 
cords in his 1 Algae Britannic® ’ (p. iii) that 
in manuscript notes by Walker, dated 1771, 
it is suggested that the Linneeon genus Alga 
may be divided into fourteen genera, among 
which he included Fucua almost wiLh the 
limits now adopted, and Fhasgonon, precisely 
equalling Agardh’a Laminaria —a somewhat 
remarkable anticipation. 

Walker was appointed regius professor of 
natural history at Edinburgh on 16 June 
1779, while retaining his clerical post at 
Moffat. His lectures proved attractive hv 
their clearness, although distinctly dry and 
formal in character; and the only works 
separately printed by him during his lifetime 
were a series of Byllabuses for the use of 
his students, stated in the most categorical 
form of Linnsean classifications and defini¬ 
tions. These included: * Schediasma Fossi- 
lium,’ 1781; * Delineatio Fossillum,’ 1782 ; 
‘ Classes Fossilium,' 1787; and ‘Institutes of 
Natural History,’ 1792, 

Os 7 Jw 1783 be was transferred from 


Moffat to Oolinton, near Edinburgh, where 
he devoted much attention to his garden, 
cultivating willows and other trees. On 
the incorporation of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in this year, Walker was one 
of the earliest fellows, and one of Lis most 
valuable papers, ‘Experiments on the Motion 
of the Sap in Trees,’ was contributed to its 
' Transactions,’ but the last papers which he 
published during his lifetime on kelp, peat, 
the herring, ana the salmon, appeared in 
those of the Highland Society (vols, i. ii.) 
On 20 May 1790 he was elected moderator 
of the general assembly of the Scottish 
church. During the last years of his life 
Walker was blind. He died on 31 Dec. 
1803. On 24 Nov. 1789 he married Jane 
Wallace Wauchope of Niddry, who died on 
4 May 1827. On 28 Feb. 1766 he received 
the honorary degree of M.D. from Glasgow 
University,and on 22 March 1765 that of 
D.D. from Edinburgh University. 

Walker’s chief works were the two issued 
by his friend Charles Stewart after hie 
death. The first has beon already men¬ 
tioned; the other was ‘Essays on Natural 
History and Rural Economy’ (London and 
Edinburgh, 1812, 8vo). 

[Memoir in Sir William Jardine’s Birds of 
Great Britain, London, 1878; Seott’a Fasti 
Eecl, Scot. i. i. 149, 282, ii. 857.] G-. S. B. 


WALKER, JOHN (1732-1807), actor, 
philologist, and lexicographer, was bom at 
Coluey Hatch, a hamlet in the parish of 
Friem Barnet, Middlesex, on 18 Marchl732. 
Of his father, who died when he was a child, 
little is known. His mother came from 
Nottingham, and was sister to the Rev. 
James Morley, a dissenting minister at Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire. He was early taken 
from school to be instructed in a trade, and 
after his mother’s death he went on the stage, 
and obtained several engagements with pro¬ 
vincial companies. Subsequently he per¬ 
formed at Drury Lane under the manage¬ 
ment of Garrick. Thera he usually filled the 
second paarts in tragedy, and thoseof a grave, 
sententious oast in comedy. In May 1768 
he married Miss Myners, a well-known comic 
actress, and immediately afterwards he joined 
the companywhioh was formed by Banyand 
Woodward for tbs opening of Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin. He was there advanced to 
a higher rank in the profession, and, upon 
the desertion of Mossop to Smook Alley, he 
succeeded to many of that actor’s characters, 
among which his Oato and his Bratus were 
spoken of in terms of veryhigh commendation. 
In June 1762 Walker returned to Lon¬ 
don, and ha and his wife were engaged at 

ksc3 
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Covent Garden Theatre. He returned to 
Dublin in 1767, but remained there only a 
short time; and, after performing at Bristol 
in the summer of 1768, he finally quitted the 
stage. 

In January 1769 ha joined James Usher 
[q. v.]in establishing a school at Kensington 
Gravel-pits, but the partnership lasted only 
about two years. Walker than began to 
give those lectures on elocution which hence¬ 
forth formed his principal employment. D ur- 
ing a professional tour in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land he met with great success, and at Ox¬ 
ford the heads of houses invited him to give 
private lectures in the university. He en¬ 
joyed the patronage and friendship of Dr. 
Johnson, Edmund Burke, and other distin¬ 
guished men (Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. 
Hill, iv. 206,421). Through the arguments 
of Usher he was induced to join the Homan 
catholic church, and this brought about an 
intimacy between him and John Milner 
(1762-1826) [q. v.], bishop of Castabala 
(Husenbbi'K, Life of Milner, p. 14). He 
•was generally held in the highest esteem in 
consequence of his philological attainments 
and the amiability ot' his character, but, ac¬ 
cording to Madame d’Arblay,‘ though modest 
in science, he was vulgar'in conversation’ 
(Diary, ii. 237). By his lectures and his 
jiter&Ty productions he amassed a competent 
fortune. Ho lost his wife in April 1802; and 
he himself died in Tottenham Court ltoad, 
London, on 1 Aug. 1807. His remains were 
interred in the hurinl-ground of St. Pancrns 
(Cansxck, St. Pancras Epitaphs, 1869, p. 146), 

His principal work is: 1. ‘A Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of 
the English Language,’ London, 1791, 4to ; 
2nd edit. 1797; 3rd edit. 1802 ; 4 th edit. 
1800 ; 6th edit. 1810; 2Sth edit. 1826. 
Many other editions and abridgments of this 
work, which was lonjj regarded as the 
statute-book of English orthoepy, have 
been published in various forms. One of 
these, ‘critically revised, enlarged, and 
amended’ [by I J . A. Nuttall], appeared in 
London in 1865. 

His other works are: 2. ‘A General Idea 
of a Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language on a plan entirely new. With 
observations on several words that are 
variously pronounced as a specimen of the 
work,’ London, 1774, 4to. 3. ‘ A Dictionary 
of the English Language, answering at once 
the purposes of Hhyming, Spelling, and 
Pronouncing, on a plan not hitherto at¬ 
tempted,’ London, 1776, 8vo. The third 
edition, entitled ‘A Rhyming Dictionary,’ 
appeared at London, 1819,12mo; and there 
ip in the British Museum a copy with all 


the words, written by Alexander Fraser, in 
Mason’s system of shorthand. The work 
was reprinted in 1824, 1837, 1861, 1865 
and 1888. 4. ‘ Exercises for Improvement 
in Elocution; being select Extracts from 
the best Authors for the use of those who 

S the Art of Heading and Speaking in 
c,’ London, 1777,12mo. 6. ‘ Elements 
of Elocution; being the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures on the Art of Heading, delivered 
at several Colleges ... in Oxford,’ London 
1781, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit., with altera¬ 
tions and additions, London, 1799, 8vo • 
reprinted, London, 1802, Boston (Massa¬ 
chusetts), 1810; 4th edit. London, 1810; 
Cth edit. London, 1820; other editions 1824 
and 1838. 6. ‘Hints for Improvement in 
the Art of Heading,’ London, 1783, 8vo. 
7. ‘A Rhetorical Grammar, or Course of 
Lessons in Elocution,’ dedicated to Dr. 
Johnson, London, 1786,8vo ; 7th edit. 1823. 
8. ‘The Melody of Speaking delineated; or 
Elocution taught like Music; by Visible 
Signs, adapted to the Tones, Inflexions, and 
Variation of the "Voice in Heading and 
Speaking,’London, 1789, 8vo [see Steele, 
Joshua J. 9. 1 A Key to the Classical Pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names 
... To which is added a complete Vocabu¬ 
lary of Scripture Proper Names,’ London, 
1798, 8vo; 7th edit. 1822, reprinted 1832; 
and another edition, prepared by William 
Trollope, 1833 [see under Pbollope, Abthub 
William]. Prefixed to the original edition 
is a fine portrait of Walker, engraved by 
Heath from a miniature by Barry. 10. ‘ The 
Academic Speaker, or a Selection of Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates, Orations, Odes, Scenes, 
and Speeches ... to which is prefixed Ele¬ 
ments of Gesture,' 4th edit. Loudon, 1801, 
12mo; 6th edit. 1806, 11.‘The Teacher's 
Assistant in English Composition, or Easy 
Rules for Writing Themes and Composing 
Exercises,’ London, 1801 and 1802, 12mo; 
reprinted under the title of ‘ English Themes 
and Essays,’ 10th edit,, 1842; lltli edit., 1853. 
13. ‘Outlines of English Grammar,’London, 
1805, 8vo; reprinted 1810. 

[Addit. MS. 27488, ff. 241 J, 242; Athe- 
nseum, 1808, iii. 77; Edinburgh Catholic Maga¬ 
zine, new ser. (London, 1837) i. 617; Gent. 
Mag. 1807, ii. 789, 1121; Lowndes’s Bibb Man. 
ed. Bohn; Lysons’s Environs, Suppl. p. 27i>; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 146, 252, x. 447, 
xi. 36.] T. C. 

WALKER, JOHN (1769-1880), man of 
science, bom at Oookermouth in Cumber¬ 
land on 31 July 1769, was the son of a smith 
and ironmonger in that town. He was 
educated at the grammar school, and after- 
wqftjs engaged ip {lie father’s ogpujiatigji of 
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blacksmith. In 1779 he went to Dublin 
with the intention of joining a privateer, 
The vessel had, however, been taken by the 
French, and Walker, who had already studied 
the art of engraving at Cookermonth, placed 
himself under an artist named Esdalo. lie 
made rapid progress, and between 1780 and 
1783 contributed several plates to Walker’s 
i Hibernian Magazine.’ Under the influence 
of the quakers, however, he was seized with 
scruples in regard to his art, and, abandoning 
it, set up a school, which was fairly prospe¬ 
rous. He laid much emphasis on a kindly 
method of treating his pupils, aud deprecated 
corporal punishment as subversive of dis¬ 
cipline. Although he afterwards assumed 
the garb and style of a qlinker, he was never 
admitted into tlie fellowship of the Friends 
on account of a suspicion that his faith was 
unsound. In 1788 he published in Loudon 
a treatise on the ‘Elements of Geography 
and of Natural and Civil History/ which 
reached a third edition in 1800. With a view 
to improving the second edition, which ap¬ 
peared in 1793, and of preparing a 1 Universal 
Gazetteer/ he undertook a journey through 
the greater part of England and Ireland m 
1793, returning to Dublin in the following 
year. The protective duty imposed in Dub¬ 
lin was so high that he was obliged to go to 
London to print his books. He made over 
his school to his friend, John Foster (1770- 
18431 [q. v.], the essayist, and removed to 
the English capital. His 1 Universal Gazet¬ 
teer ' (London^ 8vo) appeared in 1795, reach¬ 
ing a sixth edition in 1816. 

Soon nfter settling in London Walker 
turned his attention to medicine, entering 
himself as a pupil at Guy’s Hospital, In 
1797 he visited Paris, where he gained 
notoriety by refusing to take off liis hat in 
the conscil des awietis or to wear the tri¬ 
colour. He was on terms of friendship with 
James Napper Tandy [q. v.], Thomas Paine 

S i. v.], and Thomas Muir [_q, v,], and esteemed 
nine a great practical geni us. From Paris 
he proceeded to Leyden, and graduated M,D. 
in 1790. He passed tlio winter in Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1800 settled at Stonehouse in 
Gloucestershire. Shortly after, however, at 
the request of Dr. Marshall, he consented to 
accompany him to Naples to introduce vacci¬ 
nation. lie left England in .Tune 1800, and, 
after visiting Malta and Naples, accompanied 
Sir Ralph Abercromby [q.v/jon his Egyptian 
expedition. Returning to "London in 1802, 
Walker on 12 Aug. recommenced a course of 
public vaccination. The Jennerian Society 
was formed at the close of the year, and early 
in 1803 he was elected resident inooulator at 
the central house of the society in Salisbury 


Square. Dissensions, however, arose, occa¬ 
sioned in part by some differences in method 
between Walker and Jeuner, and Walker in 
consequence resigned the post on 8 Aug. 1806. 
On 26 Aug. a new society, the London Vac¬ 
cine Institution, was formed, in which 
Walker was appointed to an office similar to 
that which he had resigned, and continued 
to practise in Salisbury Court. After the 
establishment of the national vaccine board 
by the government, the Jennerian Society, 
which had fallen into bad circumstances, 
was amalgamated with the London "Vaccine 
Institution in 1813, and Jenner was elected 
president of the new society, with Walker 
as director, an office which he held until his 
death. He was admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1813. 
During the latter part of his life he laboured 
unceasingly in behalf of vaccination. He 
practised six days a week at the various 
stations of the society. Towards the end of 
hia life he boasted that he had vaccinated 
more than a hundred thousand persons. 
He died in London on 23 June 1880. lie 
was a man of great simplicity of character 
and directness of thought. lie was a strong 
opponent of the slave trade, and made 
several attempts to call public attention to 
the abuses connected with sut tee. lie mar¬ 
ried at Glasgow on 23 Oct. 1799. 

Besides the works mentioned, Walker was 
the author of: 1. ‘On the Necessity for 
contracting Cavities between the Venous 
Trunks and the Ventricles of the Heart/ 
Edinburgh, 1799, 8vo. 2. ‘Fragments of 
Letters and other Papers written in different 
parts of Europe and in the Mediterranean/ 
London, 1802,8vo. He also translated from 
the French the ‘Manual of the Theophilan- 
thropes, or Adorers of God and Friends of 
Man/ London, 1797,12mo, and compiled a 
small volume of ‘Selections from Lucian/ 
7tli ed. Dublin, 1839, 12mo. 

[EppB's Life of Walker, 1832; Munk's Coll, 
of Rhys. iii. 106 ; Smith’s Friends' Books.] 

K. I. C. 

WALKER,, JOHN (1770-1831), nnti- 
unry, sou of John Walker of London, was 
aptised at tlie church of St. Katherine Cree 
on 18 Feb. 1770, and was electod scholar at 
Winchester in 1788, lie matriculated from 
Bvaseuose College on 14 Jau. 1788, gra¬ 
duating B.O.L. in 1797. In the same year 
he was elected fellow of New College, re¬ 
taining his fellowship till 1820, He also 
filled the posts of librarian and of dean of 
canon law. In 1809 he published a ‘ Selec¬ 
tion of Curious Articles from the “ Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine’" (London, 8vo) in three 
volumes. This undertaking had been sug- 
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gested by Ribbon to the editor, John Nichols, 
some time before, but Nichols could not find, 
leisure for the task (Nichols, Lit. Awed, 
viii.oo7; Lit.Illuitr. vol.viii.p.xi). Walker 
accomplished it with great judgment, and 
was rewarded by the sale of a thousand 
copies in a few months. A second edition, 
withan additional volume, appeared in 1811; 
and a third, also in four volumes, in 1814. 

Walker made valuable researches in the 
archives of the Bodleian Library and of 
other university collections. In 1809 he 
brought out ‘ Oxonians ’ (London, 4 vols. 
12mo), consisting of selections from books 
and manuscripts m the Bodleian relating to 
university matters. This was followed in 
1813 by 1 Letters written by Eminent Per¬ 
sons, from the Originals in the Bodleian 
Library and Ashmolean Museum' (London, 
2 vols. 8vo). Both are works of value, and 
have been largely used by succeeding writers. 
"Walker was one of the original proprietors 
of the ‘ Oxford Herald,’ and for several years 
assisted in the editorial work. 

In 1819 Walker was presented by the 
warden and fellows of New College to the 
vicarage of Hornchurch in Essex, and re¬ 
sided there during the rest of his life. He 
died at the vicarage on 5 April 1831. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of ‘ Curia Oxoniensis; nr Observa¬ 
tions on the Statutes which relate to the 
"University Court ’ (3rd edit. Oxford, 1826, 
8vo). He was the first editor of the ‘ Ox¬ 
ford University Calendar,’ first published in 
1810. An ‘ auction catalogue ot his library ’ 
was published in 1831 (London, 8vo). 

[Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 474; Fester’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886; Allibone’s Diet, of English 
Lit.; Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
1890.] E. I, 0. 

"WALKER,, JOHN (1768-1833], founder 
of the ‘ Church of God,’ born in Roscommon 
in January 1768, was the son of Matthew 
Walker, a clergyman of the established 
church of Ireland. He entered Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, on 18 Jan. 1785, was chosen 
a scholar in 1788, graduated B.A. in 1790, 
was elected a fellow in 1791, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1796, nnrl B.D. in 1800. 

Walker was ordained a priest of the esta¬ 
blished church of Ireland. About 1803 he 
began to study the principles of Christian 
fellowship prevailing among the earliest 
Christians. Convinced that later departures 
were erroneous, he joined with a few others 
inan attempt to return to apostolic practices. 
Their doctrinal beliefs were those of the more 
extreme Calvinists, and they entirely rejected ! 
the idea of a clerical order. On 8 Oct. 1804 
Walker, convinced that he could no longer j 
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exercise the functions of a clergyman of the 
Irish church, informed the provost of Trinity 
College, and offered to resign his fellowship. 
He was expelled on the day following. H# 
was connected with a congregation of fellow- 
believers in Stafford Street, Dublin, and 
supported himself by lecturing on subjects of 
university study. After paying several 
visits to Scotland, he removed to London in 
1819. 

Walker was no mean scholar, and pub¬ 
lished several useful educational works. In 
1833 the university of Dublin granted him 
a pension of 6001. as some amends for their 
former treatment of him. He returned to 
Dublin, and died on 26 Oct. of the same 
year, Hia followers styled themselves ‘ the 
Church of God,’ but were more usually 
known as 1 Separatists,’ and occasionally aB 
‘ Walkerites.' 

AmongWalker’Bpublicationswere: 1, ‘Let¬ 
ters to Alexander Knox,’Dublin, 1803, 8vo. 
2. ‘An Expostulfttoiy Address to Members 
of the Methodist Society in Ireland,’ 3rd ed. 
Dublin, 1801,12mo. 3. ‘A Pull and Rain 
Account of the Horatian Metres,’ Glasgow, 
1822, 8vo. 4. ‘ Essays and Correspondence,’ 
ed. W. Burton, London, 1838, 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
Sabbath a Type of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
London, 1866,8vo. He also edited: 1. Livy’s 
‘ Histnriarum Libri qili supersunt,’ Dublin, 
1797-1813, 7 vols. 8vo; Dublin, 1862, 8vo. 
2. ‘ The First, Second, and Sixth Books of 
Euclid’s Elements,’ Dublin, 1808, 8vo; first 
six books with a treatise on trigonometry, 
London, 1827, 8vo. 3. ‘ Selections from 
Lucian,’ Glasgow, 1816, 8vo; 9th ed. Dub¬ 
lin, 1856, 12mo. For the opening of the 
Betliesda Chapel, Dorset Street, Dublin, on 
22 June 1794, he wrote two hymns, one of 
which, ‘Thou God of Power and God of 
Love,’has been included in several collections. 

[Walker’s Essays and Corresp. (with portrait), 
1838; Madden’s Memoir of Peter Roe, 1842; 
Wills’s Irish Nation, iv. 452; Gent. Mag, 1833, 
ii. 540; Remains of Alexander Knox, 1835; 
Millennial Harbinger, September 1836; A Brief 
Account of the People celled Separatists, Dub¬ 
lin, 1821; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 1802.] 

Ei. Q 

WALKER, JOHN (1781 P-1859), in¬ 
ventor of friction matches, was born at 
Stockton-on-Tees in 1780 or 1781. He warn 
articled to Watson Alcock, the principal 
surgeon of the town, and served him as 
assistant-surgeon. He had, however, on in¬ 
surmountable aversion from surgical opera¬ 
tions, and in consequence turned bis atten¬ 
tion to chemistry. After studying at Dur¬ 
ham and York, he set np a small business 
as chemist and druggist at 69 High Streep 
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Stockton, about 1818. Ho was a tolerable 
chemist, and was especially interested in 
searching for a means of obtaining fire easily. 
Severalchemical mixtures were known which 
would ignite by a sudden explosion, hut it 
had not been found possible to transmit tko 
flame to a slow-burning substance like wood. 
While Walker was preparing a lighting 
mixture on one occasion, a match which liad 
been dipped in it took fire by an accidental 
friction upon the hoarth. lie at once ap¬ 
preciated the practical value of the discovery, 
and commenced making friction matches. 
They consisted of wooden splints or sticks 
of cardboard coated with sulphur and tipped 
with a mixture of sulphide of antimony, 
chlorate of potash, and gum, the sulphur 
serving to communicate the flame to the 
wood. The price of a box containing fifty 
was one shilling. With uach box was sup¬ 
plied a piece of sandpaper, foldod double, 
through which the match had to be drawn 
to ignite it. Two and a half years after 
Walker’s invention was made public Isaac 
Holden arrived, independently, at the same 
idea of coating wooden splinters with sulphur. 
The exact date of liis discovery, according to 
his own statement, was October 1829. Pre¬ 
viously to this date Walker's sales-book con¬ 
tains an account of no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty sales of friction matches, 
the first entry bearing the date 7 April 1827. 
He refused to patent his invention, con¬ 
sidering it too trivial. Notwithstanding, he 
made a sufficient fortune from it to enable 
him to retire from business. He died at 
Stockton on 1 May 1839. 


[Gent. Mag. 1869, i. 865 ; Encyclopaedia 
Brit. 9th ed. xv. 023; Heamides’s Annals of 
Stockton, 1885, p 103; Andrews’s Bygone Eng¬ 
land, 1892, pp. 212-16; Northern Echo, 6 May 
1871; Daily Chronicle, 19 Aug, 1807 I Notes 
and Queries, 1th ser. lx. 201.] E. I. 0. 


WALKER, JOSEPH COOPER (1761- 
1810), Irish antiquary, was born probably 
in Dublin in 1761, and was educated under 
Thomas Ball of that city. He suffered 
all his life from acute asthma, and in his 
earlier years travelled a great deal in the 
hope of improving his health. For many 
years he lived in Italy. Of a studious dis¬ 
position, ho utilised his leisure in making re¬ 
searches into Italian literature and Irish an¬ 
tiquities, his two favourite studies. After 
his return to Ireland he settled down in a 
beautiful house oalled St. Valerie, Bray, co, 
Wicklow, where he stored his various art 
treasures and his valuable library. Here the 
rest of his life was passed, and here he wrote 
the works by which he is best known. lie 


died on 12 April 1810, and was buried on 
14 April in St. Mary's Churchyard, Dublin. 
He was one of the original members of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in whose welfare 
he took the warmest interest, and contri¬ 
buted various papers to its ‘ Transactions.’ 
Francis Hardy [q. v.j, biographer of the 
Earl of Charlomont, undertook a biography 
of Walker, which, however, when finished 
in 1812, showed such signs of the failure of 
Hardy’s mental power that the family pru¬ 
dently withheld it. On Hardy's death the 
materials wore handed to Edward Berwick 
[q, y.], who does not seem to have finished 
his task. Many of Walker’s letters are 
printed in Nichols’s 1 Literary Illustrations ’ 
(vii. 690-768). 

The following is a list of his works: 1. ‘His- 
torical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,’ London, 
1786, 4to; new edit. 1818, 8vo. 2. ‘His¬ 
torical Essay on the Dress of the Ancient 
and Modern Dish, to which is subjoined a 
Memoir on the Armour anrl WcaponB of the 
Irish,’Dublin, 1788, 4to; new edit. London, 

1818,8vo. 3, 1 Historical Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy,’ 17D9. 6. ‘ Historical and Critical 

Essay on the Revival of the Drama in Italy/ 
Edinburgh, 1805, 8vo. Also ‘Anecdoteson 
Chess in Ireland,’ a paper contributed to 
Charles Vallanccy’s ‘ Collectanea do Rebus 
Hiberiiicis’[see Vat.lancev, Cijabi-es]. His 
‘ Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni’ were pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1815, with a lengthy 
preface by liis brother, Samuel Walker. It 
oontnins also poems to Walker’s memory 
by Eyles Irwin [q. v.], Henry Boyd [q. y.j, 
William Ilnyley [q. v.j, and Robert Ander¬ 
son (1770-1833) [q, v.J Walker left behind 
him several works in manuscript, including 
a journal of his travels and materials for 
' Iuvcb of the Painters, Sculptors, and En¬ 
gravers of Ireland.’ 

[Geut. Mng. 1787 i. 34, 1788 ii. 998, 1810 
i. 487; Wills’s Irish Nation, iv. 666; Brit. Mils. 
Cat.; preface to Memoirs of Alessandro IVsoni, 
ed. Samuel Walker.] D. J. O’D. 

WALKER, OBADIATI (1610-1099), 
master of University Collage. Oxford, was 
the son of William Walker of Worsborodale, 
Yorkshire. lie was bom at Davfield, near 
Barnsley (Heabne, Collect, ed, Doble, i. 81 ), 
and was baptised on 17 Sept. 1616. He 
matriculated at Oxford, 6 April 1633, at the 
age of sixteen, and entered University Col¬ 
lege, where he passed under the care of 
Abraham Woodhead [q. v.j as tutor. He 
became fellow of his college in August fol¬ 
lowing, graduated B.A. 4 July 1636, and 
M. A. 23 April 1638. He soon became a tutor 
of note in his college and a man of mark in 
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the university. During tho civil war he was which was completed in April 1677. The 
elected one of the standing extraordinary same year the college, under the auspices of 
delegates of the university lor public bust- their new master, undertook an edition in 
ness. He preached several times before the Latin of Sir John Spel man’s ‘Life of Alfredj’ 
court, was favourably regarded by the Icing, this they did ‘ that, the world should know 
and in 1646 was offered, but appears to have that their benefactions are not bestowed on 
refused, his grace of bachelor of divinity, mere drones’ (letter from O. W. 10 April 
Through a part of this period he acted as 1677, ib. p. 19:2). This publication, though 
college bursar (cf. Smith, manuscript Tran- often attributed to "Walker alone, was A 
scripts, x. 210). In July 1648 the master Joint production, ‘divers of the society assist- 
and fellows were ejected by the parlia- ing with their pains and learning ’ ({&.); jt 
mentary commissioners, Walker appears to was dedicated to Charles II with a fulsome 
have gone abroad, visiting Home, and ‘ im- comparison of that monarch to Alfred. The 
proving himself in all kinds of polite litera- character of some of the notes in the volume, 

' ture ’ (smith, Unit. Cull.) On the recom- and Walker’s connection with Abraham 
inendation of John Eieljn about 1630, he Woodhead’s 'popish seminary’ at Hoxton 
became tutor to Henry and Charles, sons (Woodhead, who died in May 1078, left by 
of Henry Hildyard ot Horsley in Surrey will the priory at Hoxton to Walker), caused 
( I5vj:ltk, Diary, ed. Dray, iii. 21). With his the master's conduct to be noted in the House 
pupils he was at Basle in Oct. ldoo (Album of Commons towards the latter end of 
of Museum Fescliianum in Basle Univ. October 1678, when ‘several things were 
Library). The early perversion of his elder given in against him by the archdeacon of 
pupil to the church ot Home may probably Middlesex’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12thRep. 
lie regarded as one of the results of hia tuition. App, vii. 150). He was ‘much sus- 
On the ltestoration he was reinstated as pected at this time to be a papist’ (ib.), and, 
tellow of his college; ‘ after having been,' as says Wood, ‘ had not Mr. Walker had a 
be wrote to a friend in 1678 (Smith, mann- friend in the house who stood up for him, 
script, Transcripts, x. 192), ‘heaved out ol he would have had a messenger sent for 
my place and wandred a long time up and him ’ (Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clarir, ii. 
down, I am at last, by the good providence 421) ; the same authority gives it that two 
of Ood, set down just as I was.’ Soon, how- of the fellows of the college made friends 
ever,he again left Oxford, and again travelled in the parliament-house to have the master 
to Rome, as tutor to a young gentleman, turned out that one of them might succeed. 
The college gave him leave ot absence for W hatever inclination "Walker entertained 
four terms, in August 1661, on 31 Jan. at this time towards the Roman church, 
1063, and 23 March 1064, and for two on the heads of houses being called on 
terms on 14 Jan. 1665 ( Uniu. Coll. Reg. pp. 17 Feb. 1679 to make returns to the vice- 
79-82). chancellor of all persons in their societies 

On the death of the master, Dr. Thomas suspected to be papists, he categorically 
"Walker, in 1603, Obadiah declined to con- denied that ho. knew of any such in his 
test Clayton's election to the vacant office, college. But in April of the same year 
lie now, however, resided again in tho his name was mentioned in Sir Ilarbottls 
college as senior fellow and tutor. He was Grimston’s speech calling the attention of 
a delegate of the university press in 1667, the house to the printing of popish books 
and through his influence an offer was made at the theatre at Oxford (ib. p. 449) j and 
to Anthony i\ Wood (whose acquaintance in June 1080 complaint was made to the 
about this time lie had accidentally made vice-chancellor of the popish character of 
in the coach on the way to Oxford) for the a sermon preached by one of his pupils at 
printing of the ‘ History and Antiquities of St. Mary’s, and the booksellers in Oxford 
Oxford’ (Wood, Life and Times, ii. 173). were forbidden to sell his book, ‘The 
The mastership became again vacant by tho Benefits of our Saviour Jesus Christ to Man- 
death of Dr. Clayton on 14 June 1078, and kind,’ because of the passages savouring of 
Obadiah Walker was elected ou 22 June popery (ib. p. 488). The course he was steer- 
1676 by the unanimous consent of the fellows mg began to render him unpopular both in 
(Univ. Coll. Reg.p.99). Though,when writing the town and university, where his main 
to a friend on 20 Nov. 1675, he complained friends and supporters were Leybourne and 
of old age (Smith, manuscript Trawcrqits, x. Massey, and among the fellows Nathaniel 
199), he soon proved himself an active head Boys and Thomas Deane, 
of the college. With energy he canvassed ■ On the accession of James II Walker's 
old members of the college for subscriptions attitude soon became clear, for on5 Jan. 1680 
towards the rebuilding of the big quadrangle, I he went to London, being sent for by the 
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idhg to be consulted os to changes in the 
university (Unis. Coll. Register). On this 
errand lie remained away till nearly the end 
of the month, and on his recommendation his 
friend Massey is said to have been appointed 
dean of ChristCburch, After Walker's return 
he did not go to prayers or receive the sacra¬ 
ment in the college chapel (Wood, Life, iii. 
1771. One result of his interviews with the 
king soon became apparent, for by a letter 
from James, dated 28 Jan. 1688, it was 
ordered that the revenue of the fellowship 
set free by the death of Edward Hinchcliffe 
should be sequestered into the hands of the 
master and applied ‘ to such uses as we shall 
appoint, any custom or constitution of our 
said college to the contrary ’ (ib. p. 110). 
In April in this year mass was held in the 
master's lodging, and on 8 May 1686 the 
master and three others were granted a royal 
license and dispensation ‘to absent them¬ 
selves from church, common prayer, and 
from talcing the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance,’ and under the same authority 
were empowered to travel to London and 
Westminster, and to come and remain in 
the presence of the queon consort and qoeen 
downger. This curious dispensation was 
effected by immediate warrant signed by the 
solicitor-general, as it canid not have been 
safely passed under the privy seal (Evelyn", 
Diary, od. Bray, iii. 21). In the same month 
Walker was also granted a license to print 
for twenty-one years a list of thirty-seven 
Homan catholic works, the only restriction 
being that the eale in any one year was not 
to exceed twenty thousand, and a private 
press for this purpose was erected in the 
college in tho following year. He was also 
able at this time to exercise influence over 
the printing operations of the university; for 
under the will of Dr. Fell, who died on 
10Julyl686,thepatentofprintiuggrantedhy 
Charles II was made over to Walker and two 
others (Hist, MSS. Comm. 7th llep. App. p. 
692). A chapel for public use was opened in 
the college on 16 Aug, 1686, rooms on the 
ground floor of the east side of thequadrongle, 
‘in the entry leading from the quad on the 
right hand,’ being appropriated Tor tbe pur¬ 
pose; and the sequestered fellowship was 
applied for the maintenance of a priest, a 
Jesuit named Wakemau (Smith, Annals of 
University College). On the occasion of the 
king's visit to Oxford in September 1087, 
Walker (who liad been created a J.P, for 
the county of Oxford, 7 July 1687) gave a 
ublic entertainment in the college, and 
ernes was present at vespers in the new 
chapel. Walker was consulted by tbe king, 
as to the appointment of a new president of 


Magdalen; his sympathy was entirely witfa 
the sovereign, nothing, in his view, being 
plainer ‘ than yt lie who makes us corpora¬ 
tions hath power also to unmake us ’ (Bloxam, 
Magdalen College and James II, pp, 94,237). 
By this expression of opinion and his gene¬ 
ral conduct his unpopularity was greatly in¬ 
creased, ‘ popery being the aversion of town 
and university* (ib.) In January 1C88 the 
traders in the town complained of ‘the 
scholars being frighted away because of 
opery,’ and, says Wood ,' Obadiah Walker 
as the curses of all both great and small’ 
(Wood, Life, iii. 209). The master, how¬ 
ever, boldly pursued his course, and in Fe¬ 
bruary 1688 erected the king’s statue over 
tbe inside of the college gate (ib. iii. 194). 
By means of correspondence he attempted 
this year to convert his old friend and pupil. 
Dr. John Itadeliffe [q. v.] In a final letter 
(written 22 May 1688) to the doctor, whom 
he was quite unable to convince, Walker de¬ 
clared that he had only been confirmed in 
bis profession of faith by reading Tillotson’s 
book on the real presence, in deferenco to 
Radcliffe’e wishes, and in the same letter he 
speaks of ‘ that faith which, after many years 
of adhering to a contrary persuasion, I have 
through God’s mercy embraced’ (Pirns, 
Memoirs of Dr. Radcliffe, ed. 1716, p. 18). 
The young witB of Christ Church were the 
authors of tbe following doggerel catch, 
which by their order was sung by * a poor 
natural’ at the master’s door: 

Oh, old Obadiah, 

Sing Ave Maria, 

But so will not I a 
for why a 

1 bad rather be a fool than a knave a 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. vii.200). 
Four days after the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange, Walker left Oxford, and before 
leaving moved his books and ‘ bar’d up his 
door next the street’ (Wood, Life and Times, 
vol. iii. 9 Nov. 1688). His intention was to 
follow the king abroad, but on 11 Dec. he 
was stopped and arrested at Sitlingboume, 
in the company of Gifford, bishop of Madura, 
and Poulton, master of tho school in the 
Savoy, The refugees wore first committed 
to Maidstone gaol, and then conveyed to 
London and imprisoned in the Tower. Oa 
this event a somewhat scurrilous pamphlet 
was published in Oxford, entitled ‘ADia¬ 
logue between Father Gifford, the Popish 
President of Maudlin, and Obadiah Walker, 
on their new college preferment in Newgate. 
Meantime the vice-chancellor and the visitors 
of University College, having received a 
complaint from, tbe fellows, met on 27 Jan, 
1688-9, and agreed to summon the fellows 
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and the ah=ent master to appear before them, 
and on 4 Feb. 1689 the office of master was 
declared vacant, and filled by the election 
of the senior fellow. 

On the first day of term, 23 Oot. 1680, 
a writ of habeas corpus was moved for 
Walker, and the House of Commons ordered 
that he should be brought to the bar. He 
was there charged, first, with changing liis 
religion; secondly, for seducing others to it; 
thirdly, for keeping a mass house in the 
university of Oxford. To these charges he 
made answer that he could not soy that ho 
ever altered his religion, or that his prin¬ 
ciples were now wholly in agreement with 
the church of Rome, ilo denied that ho had 
ever seduced others to the Romish religion, 
and declared that the chapel was no more 
his gift than that of the fellows, and that 
King James had requested it of ihem, and 
they had given a part of the college to his 
use. Having heard these answers, the com¬ 
mons ordered that he should he charged in 
the Tower by warrant for high treason in 
being reconciled to the church of Rome and 
other high crimes and misdemeanours ( Com¬ 
mons' Journals, x. 275). 

Walker remained in the Tower till 31 Jan. 
1080-90, when, having come to the court of 
king's bench hy habeas corpus, he wns after 
some difficultv admitted to his liberty on 
very good bail (Lttttkctx, Brief Relation, 
li. 10). On 12 Feb. he was continued in his 
recognisances till the next term, but was 
eventually discharged witli his hail on 2 J une 
1690 (ih. ii. 50). He was, however, excepted 
from William and Mary’s act of pardon in 
May 1690. Walker now again lived for a 
period on the continent, and after bis return 
resided in Loudon. Being in poor circum¬ 
stances, he was supported by his old scholar, 
Dr. Uadclitle, ‘ who sent him once a year a 
new suit of clothes, with ten broad pieces 
and twelve bottles of richest canary to sup¬ 
port his drooping spirits’ (Wood, Life and 
Times, i. 81). On his infirmities increasing, 
he eventually found an asylum in Rndclille’s 
house. 

Walker died on 21 Jau. 1698-9, and was 
buried in St. Pancrna churchyard, where a 
tombstone was erected to his memory by 
his staunch friend, with the short inscription: 

0 W 

per bonam famam 

et per infamiam. 

His works are: 1. 1 Some Instruction con¬ 
cerning the Art of Oratory,’ London, 1659, 
8vo. 2. ‘Of Education, especially of young 
Gentlemen,’ Oxford, 1673, This work was 
deservedly popular, and reached a sixth, 
edition in 1609. It shows its author to 


have been n man of the world, with a shrewd 
understanding of the weaknesses of youth. 

8. ‘Artis Ilatinnis admentem Nomtnalium 
libri tresj’ Oxford, 1673, 8vo. 4. ‘A Para¬ 
phrase and Annotations Upon the Epistle of 
St. Paul,’ written by O. W., edited by Dr. 
Fell, Oxford, 1678, 8id. A new edition of 
this work appeared in 1852, with an intro¬ 
duction by Dr. Jacobson, D.D., in which he 
concludes that the hook was first written 
by Walker, and afterwards possibly cor¬ 
rected and improved by Fell. 6. ‘Versio 
Latina et AnnotationeS ad Alfredi Magni 
Vitam Joannis Spelman,’ Oxford, 1078, fol. 
6. ‘Propositions concerning Optic Glasses, 
with their natural Reasons drawn from Ex¬ 
periment/Oxford Theatre, 1679,4to. 7. ‘ The 
Benefits of our Saviour Jesus Christ to Man¬ 
kind,’ Oxford Theatre, 1680, 4to. 8. ‘A 
Description of Greenland’ in llie first volume 
of the ‘ English Atlas,’ Oxford, 1680. 

9. ‘Animadversions upon the Reply of Dr. 
H. Aldrich to the Discourse of Abraham 
Woodliead concernin'* the Adoration of out 
Blessed Saviour in the Eucharist,’ Oxford, 
1688, 4to. The printer is said to have sup- 
pi iod the sheets of Abraham Wood head's 
discourses concerning the adoration, fee., 
which was edited by Walker in January 
1687, to Dr. Alrlrich, whose answer to Wood- 
head's book appeared immediately. 10. 1 Some 
Instruction in the Art of Grammar, writ to 
assist a young Gentleman in the speedy 
understanding of tlio Latin Tongue,’London, 
1691, 8va. 11. ‘The Greek and Roman 
History illustrated by Coins and Medals, 
representing their Religious Rites,’ &c. Lon¬ 
don, 3092, 8vo. 

[Univ. Coll. Register and MSS.; Wood’s Life 
audTimes; Gent.Mug. 1780, vol. i.; Gntch’sCol- 
leetaneA Curiosa, i. 288; Pittis’s Memoirs of Dr. 
Riidcliffe; Wood's Athenie Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv, 
439 ; Smith’s Hist, of Univ. Coll, j British Mu¬ 
seum anil Bodleian .Catalogues,] W. C-n. 

WALKER, RICHARD (1679-1764), 
professor of moral philosophy at Cambridge 
University, was horn in 1679. lie wns 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1706, M.A. in 1710, 
B.D. in 1724, and D.D. per regia# literal 
in 1728. He was elected a fellow of Trinity 
College, but in 1708 left Cambridge to serve 
a curacy at Upwell in Norfolk. In 1717 
Richard Bentley, who had a difference with 
the junior bursar, John Myers, removedhim, 
and recalled Walker to Cambridge to fill 
his place. From this time an intimacy began 
bet weenW alker and Bentley which increased 
from year to year. He devoted bis best 
energies tosnstaining Bentley in his straggle 
with the fellows of the college, and rendered 
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him invaluable aid. On 27 April 1734 Bent- 
ley was sentenced by the college visitor, 
Thomas Green (1658-1738) [q. v.J, bishop of 
Ely, to be deprived of the mastership of 
Trinity College. On the resignation of John 
Hadcet, tlxe vice-master, on 17 Slay 1734, 
Walker was appointed to his place, and reso¬ 
lutely refused to carry out the bishop’s sen¬ 
tence. On 25 June 1735, at the instance of 
John Colbatch, a senior fellow, the court of 
king’s bench granted a mandamus addressed 
to Walker, requiring him to execute the 
sentence orto show cause for not doing so. 
Walker, in reply, questioned the title of the 
bishop to the office of general visitor, and 
the affair dragged on until 1736, when 
Green's death put an end to the attempts of 
Bentley’s opponents. Walker was the con¬ 
stant companion of Bentley’s old age, and 
was introduced by Pope into the ‘Dunciad ’ 
with his patron (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, iv. 201-6). 

In 1744 Walker was appointed professor 
of moral philosophy at Cambridge, and in 
1745 he was nominated rector of Thorpland 
in Norfolk, a living which lie exchanged in 
1767 for that of Upwell in the same county. 
He was devoted to horticulture, and had a 
small garden within the precincts of Trinity 
College which was famous for exotic plants, 
including the pineapple,banana, coffee shrub, 
logwood tree, and torch thistle, which, with 
the aid of a hothouse, he was able to bring 
to perfection. On 16 J uly 1760 he purchased 
the principal part of the land now forming 
thebotanicgardenatCambridgefrom Richard 
Wbiah, a vintner, and on 26 Aug. 1762 con¬ 
veyed it to the univorsity in trust for ils pre¬ 
sent purpose. In 1763 he published anony¬ 
mously ‘A Short Account of the late Dona¬ 
tion of a Botanic Garden to the University 
of Cambridge * (Cambridge, 4to). Ho died 
at Cambridge, unmarried, on 15 Doc, 1704. 

[Monk’s life of Bentley, 1833, ii. 28,81,849- 
66, 370-84,400-6; Scots Mag. 1704, p, 687; 
Annual Beg. 1760, i. 103 ; Willis's Architectural 
Hist, of Cambridge, 1886, ii. 582-3, 646, iii. 145, 
151; Blomeflold’sEist. of Norfolk, 1807, vii. 09, 
470.] E. 1. 0. 

WALKER, ROBERT <U 1658 P), por¬ 
trait-painter, was the chief paintor of the 
parliamentary party during the Common¬ 
wealth. Nothing is known of his early life. 
His manner of painting, though strongly 
influenced by that of "Van Dyck, is yet dis¬ 
tinctive enough to forbid his being ranked 
among Van Dyck’s immediate pupils. Walker 
is chiefly known by his portraits of Oliver 
Cromwell, and, with the exception of the 
portraits by Samuel ( Cooper [q. v,] } it is to 
p’alker that posterity is mainly Indebted 


for its knowledge of tke Protector’s features. 
The two best known types—the earlier re¬ 
presenting him in armour with a page tying 
on his saah; the later, full face to the waist in 
armour—have been frequently repeated and 
copied. The best example of the former is 
perhaps tha painting now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, which was formerly in the 
possession of the Rich family. This likeness 
was considered by John Evelyn (1620-1700) 
[q. v.] t the diarist, to be the truest represen¬ 
tation of Cromwell which he knew (see 
Swnimata, p. 3391 There are repetitions 
of this portrait at Althorp, Hagley, and else¬ 
where, The most interesting example of 
the latter portrait is perhaps that inthePitti 
Palace at Florence (under the name of Sir 
Peter Lely), which was acquired by the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand II of Tuscany shortly after 
Cromwell’s death. In another portrait by 
Walker^ Cromwell wears a gold chain and 
decoration sent to him by Queen Christina 
of Sweden. Walker painted Ireton, Lam¬ 
bert (examples of these two in the Na¬ 
tional Portrait Gallery), Fleetwood, Serjeant. 
Iveeble, and other prominent members of 
the parliamentarygovernment. Evelyn him¬ 
self sat to him, as stated in his ‘Diary’ for 
1 July 1048: * I sate for my picture, in 
which there is a death’s head, to Mr. Walker, 
that excellent painter;’ and again 6 July 
1G30: ‘ To Mr. Walker’s, a good painter, who 
ahew’d me an excellent copie of Titian/ 
This copy of Titian, however, does not ap¬ 
pear, as sometimes stated, to have been 
puiuted by Walker himself. One of Walker’s 
most excellent paintings is the portrait of 
William Faithorne the elder [q. v.], now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In 1852, on 
the death of the Earl of Arundel, Walker 
was allotted apartments in Arundel House, 
which had been seized by the parliament. 
He is stated to have died in 1668. lie 
painted his own portrait three times. Two 
similar portraits are in the National Portrait 
Gallery and at Hamptou Court; and ono 
of these portraits was finely engraved in liia 
lifetime by PuteT Lombart. A third example, 
with variations, is in the university galleries 
at Oxford. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Pam ting, ed.Wornum; 
De Piles’s Art of P«iDting(6upplemont); Noble’s 
Hist, of the House of Cromwell; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of Englund (manuscript notes by G. 
Sckarf);' Cat. of the National Portrait Gallery.] 

L. O. 

WALKER, ROBERT (1709-1802), 
‘ Wonderful Walker/ was born at Under¬ 
crag in Seathwaite, Borrowdale, Cumber¬ 
land, in 1709, being the youngest of twelve 
children; his eldest brother was bom about 
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1684, and was ninety-four when he died in 
1778. Robert was taught the rudiments in 
the little chapel of Ms native Seathwaite, 
and afterwards apparently by Henry Forest 
(1683-1741), the curate of Loweswater, at 
which place in course of time Walker acted 
as schoolmaster down to 1735, when he be¬ 
came curate of Seathwaite with a stipend 
of 51. a year and a cottage. In 1733 he 
computed his official income thus: 51. from 
the patron, 51. from the bounty of Queen 
Anne, 3 1, rent-charge upon some tenements 
at Loweswater, 41. yearly value of house 
and garden, and SI. from fees—in all 20/. 
per annum. Nevertheless, by dressing and 
taring as a peasant, with strict frugality and 
with the aid of spinning, ‘ at which trade 
he was a great proficient,’ he managed not 
only to support a family of eight, but even 
to save money, and when, in 1705-8, it was 
propo'ed by the bishop of Chester to join 
the curacy of Ulplia to that of Seathwaite, 
Walker refused the offer lest he should be 
suspected of cupidity. A few years later 
the curacy was slightly augmented; and 
as his children grew up and were appren¬ 
ticed his circumstances became easy. He 
was enabled to earn small sums as‘ scrivener ’ 
to the surrounding villages. lie also acted 
as schoolmaster, but for his teaching he made 
no charge; ‘sncli as could afford to pay 
gave him what they pleased,’ ‘ Ilis seat was 
-within the rails of the altar, the communion 
table was his desk, and, like Shenstone’s 
schoolmistress, the master employed himself 
at the spinning wheel while the children 
were repeating their lessons by his side.’ 
The pastoral simplicity of his life is graphi¬ 
cally sketched by Wordsworth, who alludes 
to his grate in the ‘Excursion’ (bk. vii. 
11. 351 sq.), and in the eighteenth of the 
‘ Duddon’s Sonnets ’ (‘ Seathwaite Chapel ’) 
refers to Walker as the ‘ Gospel Teacher 
Who^e good works formed an endless retinue, 

A pastor such as Chaucer's verse portrays. 

Such as the hearen-Uught skill of Herbert drew 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless 
praise.’ 

Walker died on 26 June 1802, and was 
buried three days later in Seathwaite 
churchyard. His wife Anne, like himself, 
was ninety-three at the time of her death 
(January 1802). Walker's tombstone has 
recently been turned over and a new in¬ 
scription cut, while a brass has been erected 
to his memory in Seathwaite chapel. The 
latter, as well ns the parsonage, has been re¬ 
built since Walker’s day. His character 
may have been idealised to some extent by 
Wordsworth (as that of Kyrle by Pope), 
hut there is confirmatory evidence as to the 
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nobility of his life and the beneficent in¬ 
fluence that he exercised. The epithet of 
‘Wonderful’ attached to his name by the 
countryside can scarce be denied to a man 
who with his income left behind him no 
less a sum than 2,000/. 

[The chief authority for * Wonderful Walker’ 
is the finely touched memoir embodied by 
Wordsworth in his notes to the Duddon Sonnets. 
See the Works of Wordsworth, 1888, pp. 823_! 
833, and the Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Ktii<*ht, 
1898, vi. 249, v. 298 ; see also Gent. Mag. 17flJ 
pp. 817-19, 1803 i. 17-19, 103; Christian Re¬ 
membrancer, October 1819; Jtix’s Notes on the 
Localities of the Duddon Sonnets (Wordsworth 
Society Trans, v. 61-78) ; Itawnsley's English 
Lakes, ii. 191-2 ; Parkinson's Old Church Clock, 
1880, p. 99 ; Tut in's Wordsworth Dictionary’ 
1891, p. 30 ; Sunday Mag. xi.34.) T. S.’' 

WALKER,ROBERT FRANCIS (1789- 
1854), divine and author, son of Robert 
Walker of Oxford, was born there on 15 Jan, 
1789. lie received his earlier education 
at Magdalen College school, and while a 
chorister at chapel is snid to have so at¬ 
tracted Lord Nelson by his singing that he 
gave him half a guinea. He entered New 
College, Oxford, in 180G, and graduated 
B.A. in 1811, and M.A. in 1818. In 1812 
he was appointed chaplain to New College; 
in 1813 he became curate at Taplow; at the 
end of 1816 or the beginning of 1817 he re¬ 
moved to Henley-on-Thames; and in 1819 
he went to Purleigh, Essex, where he was 
curate in charge to an absentee rector, the 
provost of Oriel College, Oxford. There lie 
remained for thirty years, until failing health 
compelled him to give up Ms charge. In 
1848, struck with paralysis, he went to reside 
at Great Baddow, near Chelmsford, and there 
he died on 31 Jon. 1834. ne was buried at 
Purleigh. 

lie was twice married: first, to Frances 
Langton at Cookham, Berkshire, in 1814 (by 
her he had four sons and one daughter, and 
she died in 1824); and, secondly, to Elizabeth 
Palmer at Olney, on 30 Sept. 1830 (by her 
he had five sons, and she died in 1876). 

Walker took a keen interest in ecclesi¬ 
astical movements, liis sympathies being with 
the evangelical party. He was specially 
interested jn the German section of that 
arty, and translated several of their works: 

. Ilofaeker’s ‘Sermons,’ 1835. 2. Krum- 
mocher’s ‘ Elijah the Tishbite,’ 1836. 
3. ‘Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace,’ 
1887. 4. ‘Elisha,’ 1838. 6. Burk’s ‘Me¬ 
moirs of John Albert Bengel, D.D.,’ 1837. 

6. Barth’s ‘ History of the Church,’ 1840, 

7. Blumhordt’s ‘ Christian Missions,’ 1844, 

8. Leipoldt’s ' Memoir of H. E, Rauschen- 
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Md^ewmniars of Danish and Arabic. 'In a 
memoir written by his friend, Rev.T. Dyne, 
a number of extracts of verse by him are 
given. 

("Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Life by 
■Rev T. Pyue; information kindly supplied by 
his son, Itev. S, J. Walker.] J, il. M. 

WALKER, SAMUEL (1714-1701), 
divine, bom at Exeter on 10 Dec. 1714, was 
the fourth son of Robert Walker of Withy- 
combe Raleigh, Devonshire, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Hall, rector 
of St. Edmund and All Hallows, Exeter. 
Robert Walker (1699-1789),hiselder brother, 
made manuscript collections for the history 
of Cornwall and Devon, which at one time 
belonged to Sir Thomas Phillipps {Phillippa 
MSS. 13496, 13698-9). 

Samuel was educated at Exeter grammar 
school from 1722 to 1731. lie matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 4 Nov. 
1732, graduating B.A. on 26 3 une 1736. In 
1737 he was appointed curate of Doddis- 
combe Leigh, near Exeter, but resigned his 
position in August 1738 to accompany Lord 
fiolle’s youngest brother to France as tutor. 
Returning early in 1740, he became curate 
of Lanlivery in Cornwall. On the death of 
the vicar, Nicolas Kendall, a foiv weeks 
later, he succeeded him on S March 1739- 
1740. In 1746 he resigned the vicarage, 
which he had only held in truBt, and was 
appointed rector of Triwo and vicar of 
Tolland. Although Walker had always 
been a man of exemplary moral character, he 
hndhitherto shown little religious conviction. 
About a year after settling in Truro, how¬ 
ever, he came under the influence of George 
Conon, the master of Truro grammar 
school, a man of saintly character, He 
gradually withdrew himself from the amuse¬ 
ments of his parishioners, and devoted him¬ 
self exclusively to the duties of his ministry. 
In his sermons he dwelt especially on the 
central facts of evangelical theology—re¬ 
pentance, faith, and the new birth, which 
were generally associated at that time with 
Wesley and his followers. Such crowds 
attended his preaching that the town seemed 
deserted during the hours of service, and 
the playhouse and cock-pit were per¬ 
manently closed. In 1762 he resigned the 
vicarage of Talland on account of con¬ 
scientious scruples respecting pluralities. 
In 1764 he endeavoured to consolidate the 
results of his labours by uniting his con¬ 
verts in q religiqu^ Sbciety or guild, bqund 


to observe certain rules of conduct. In 
1766 he also formed an association of the 
neighbouring clergy who met monthly' to 
consult upon the business of their calling.' 
The methods by which he endeavoured to 
stimulate religious life resemble those 
employed by the Wesleys, who were much 
interested in the work accomplished by 
Walker, and frequently conferred with him 
on matters of doctrine and organisation. 
In 1735 and 1766, when the question of 
separation from the English church occupied 
their chief attention, John and Charles Wes¬ 
ley consulted Walker both personally and 
by letter. Walker failed to convince John 
Wesley of the unlawfulness of leaving the 
English church, but he helped to show him 
its inexpediency, and in 1768 persuaded Mm 
to suppress the larger part of a pamphlet 
which lie had written, entitled ‘Reasons 
against a Separation from the Church of 
England,' fearing that some of the reasons 
which convinced Wesley might have a con¬ 
trary effect on others. Walker strongly dis¬ 
approved of the influence exerted by the lay 

E reachors in directing the course of the Wes- 
iyan movement. ‘It has been a great fault 
all along,’ he wrote to Charles Wesley, ‘to 
have made the low people of your council.’ 

Walker died unmarried on 19 July 1761 
at Blackheath, at the house of William Legge, 
second earl of Dartmouth [q. v.], who had a 
great affection for him. He was buried in 
Lewisham churchyard. 

Walker wasthe author of: 1.‘ The Chris¬ 
tian : a Course of eleven practical Sermons,’ 
Loudon, 1763, 12mo; 12th ed. 1879, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Fifty-two Sermons on the Baptismal 
Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and other important Subjects of 
Practical Religion,’ London, 1703, 2 vols. 
8vo; new edition by John Lawson, with a 
memoir by Edward Bickersteth [q. v.J, 1836, 
3. ‘ Practical Christianity illustrated in Nine 
Tracts,’London, 1706, 12mo; new edition, 
1812. 4. ‘The Covenant of Grace, in Nine 
Sermons,' Hull, 1788, 12mo, reprinted from, 
the ' Theological Miscellany; ’ new edition, 
Edinburgh, 1873, 12mo. 6. Ten sermons, 
entitled ‘ The Refiner, or God’s Method of 
Purifying his People,’ null, 1790, 12mo, 
reprinted from the 1 Theological Miscellany ; ’ 
reissued in a new arrangement as ‘ Christ 
the Purifier,’ London, 1794, 12mo; new 
edition, 1824, 12mo. 0, ‘The Christian 

Armour: ten Sermons, now first published 
from the Author’s Remains,’ London, 1841, 
18mo; new edition, Chichester, 1878,8vo. 

[Sidney’s Life and Ministry of Samuel 
Walker, 2nded. 1838; Samuel Walker of Truro 
[Roligjops T r 9ct Sfip.) j Ryle’g Qbristmg 
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Leaders of the Last Century, 1809, pp. 306-27 ; 
Bennett's Risdon Darracott, 1816; Tyermau’s 
Life of John Wesley, 1870, ii. 207, 211. 241, 
260, 279, 317, 414, 583; Polwhele’s Biogr. 
Sketches, 1831, i. 75; Heresy's Letters, 1837, 
p. 718; Life of Countess of Huntingdon, ii. 54, 
414-16; Penrose’s Christian Sincerity, 1829, pp. 
179-81; Eliz ibeth Smith’s Life Reviewed, 1780, 
pp. 17,86; Middleton’s Biogr. Evungeliea, 1786, 
lv. 330-74; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 122; Bibliotheca 
Cornub. ii. 846, iii. 1358 ; Notes and Queries, 9th 
ser. iv. 162.] E. I. 0. 

WALKER, SAFER (1748-1820), phy¬ 
sician, was born in London in 1748. Alter 
school education he became a presbyterian 
minister at Enfield, Middlesex, but after¬ 
wards studied medicine in London and 
Edinburgh, graduated M.I). at Aberdeen on 
31 Dec. 1791, and became a licentiate of 
the College of Physicians of London on 
26 June 1792. lie was in June 1791 elected 

g ijsician to the city of London Lying-in 
oapital, and his chief practice was mid¬ 
wifery. He retired to Clifton, near Bristol, 
six months before his death on 9 Nov. 182(5. 
He published in 1796 ‘A Treatise on Ner¬ 
vous Diseases,’ and in 1803 ‘Observations on 
the Constitution of Women.’ His writings 
contain nothing of permanent value. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phya. ii. 423; Gent. Mag. 
1826, ii, 470.] N. H. 


WALKER, SIDNEY (1795-1846), 
Shakespearean critic. [See Waixitr, Wil- 
ii am Sidney.] 

WALKER,THOMAS (1698-1744), actor 
and dramatist, the son or Francis Walker 
of the parish of St. Anne, Soho, was bom 
in 1698, and educated at a school near his 
father's house, kept by a Mr, Medow or 
Midon. About 1714 he joined the company 
of Shepherd, probably the Shepherd who was 
atPinfcethman’a theatre, Greenwich, in 1710, 
and was subsequently, together with Walker, 
at Drury Lane. Barton Booth saw Walker 
playing Paris in a droll named ' The Siege 
of Troy,’ and recommended him to the 
management of Drury Lane. In November 
1715 (probably 6 Nov.) he seems to have 
played Tyrrel in Cibber’s ‘Richard III.’ 
On 12 Dee. 1715 he was Young Fashion in 
a revival of the ‘ Relapse.’ On 3 Feb. 1710 
he was the first Squire Jolly in the ' Cobbler 
of Preston,’ an alteration by Charles Johnson 
of the induction to the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 
On 21 May ‘Cato,’ with an unascertained 
cast, was given for his benefit. On 17 Deo. 
he was the first Cardono in Mrs. Centlivre's 
‘ Cruel Gift.’ He also played during the 
season Asalia in ‘Tamerlane ’ and Port jus in 


‘ Cato.’ Beauprd, in the ‘ Little Frenoh Law¬ 
yer,’ was given next season, and on 6 Dec, 
1717 he was the first Charlesin Cibber’s ‘ Non¬ 
juror.’ Pisander in the ‘ Bondman,’ Ramesea 
—an original part—in Young’s ‘Busins’ 
(7 March 1719), and Laertes followed, and 
he was (11 Nov.) the first Brutus in Dennis’s 
‘ Invader of his Country,’ an alteration of 
‘ Coriolanus,’ and (17 Fob. 1720) the first 
Damn in Hughes's ‘ Siege of Damascus,' 
Cassio and Vernon in the ‘First Part of 
King Henry IV,' Aloibiades in ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ Pharmaees in ‘ Mithridates,’ Octa¬ 
vius in ‘ Julius Cmsar,’ Aaron in ‘Titus An- 
dronicus,’ are among the parts he played at 
Drury Lane. On 23 Sept. 1721 he appeared 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields as Edmund in ‘ Lear,’ 
playingdurmghisfirstseaaon Carlos in ‘Love 
makes a Man,’ Polydore in the ‘Orphan,’ 
Bassanio, Hotspur, Don Sebastian, Oroonoko, 
Aimwell in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Young 
Worthy in 1 Love’s Lost Shift,’Bellmour in 
the * Old Bachelor,’ Paris in Massinger’s 
' Roman Actor/ Lorenzo in the ‘ Spanish 
Friar,’ and many other parts in tragedy and 
comedy. At Lincoln’s Inn he remained until 
1733, playing, with other parts, Antony in 
‘Julius OcBsar/ Adrastus in ‘ CEdipus/ Con¬ 
stant in the ‘ Provoked Wife/ Leandro in 
the ‘ Spanish Curate/ Hephestion in ‘ Rival 
Queens/Alexander the Great, OaptainPlume, 
King in ‘ Hamlet/Phocius—an original part 
—in the ‘ Fatal Legacy ’ (23 Aprill728), Roe¬ 
buck in Farquhar's ‘ Love and a Bottle/ Mas- 
saniello, Lovemorein the ‘ Amorous Widow/ 
Wellbred in ‘Every Man in hia Humour/ 
Ilarcourt in the ‘ Country Wife/ Younger 
Belford in the ‘ Squire of Alsatia/ Dick in 
the ‘ Confederacy/ Cromwell in ‘ Henry Vin/ 
Massinissa in ‘ Sopbonisbo/ Marsan—nn ori¬ 
ginal part—in Southerner 1 Money the Mis¬ 
tress ’ (19 Feb. 1726), Don Lorenzo in the 
‘ Mistake/ Pierre in. ‘ Venice Preserved/ and 
Young Yalere in the 1 Gamester.’ 

On 29 Jan. 1728 Walker took his great ori¬ 
ginal part of Captain Maeheath in the ‘ Beg¬ 
gar's Opera/ a role in which his reputation 
was established. He was an indifferent mu¬ 
sician ; but the gaiety and ease of his style, 
and his bold dissolute bearing, won general 
recognition. On 10 Feb. 1729 he was the 
first Xerxes in Madden’s ‘ Themistocles/ and 
on 4 Mareh the first Frederick in Sirs. Hay¬ 
wood’s * Frederick, Duke of Brunswick.’ ‘ Ly¬ 
sippus in a revival of the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ 
and Juba in ‘ Oato ’ followed. On 4 Dec, 
1730 he was the original Ramble in Field¬ 
ing's" Coffee-house Politician,’ Healsoplayed 
Myrtle in the ‘ Conscious Lovers/ Cosroe 
in the ‘ Prophetess/ Corvino in * volpone/ 
and Lord Wronglove in the 1 Lady’s Last 
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Stake/ and was, in the season 17S0-1, the 
first Cassander in Frowde's * Philotas/ Adras- 
tug i n Jeffrey's 1 Merope/ Pylades in Theo¬ 
bald’s ‘Orestes/ and Ilypsenor in Tracy’s 
‘Periander.’ 

On 10 Feb, 17S3, at the new theatre in 
Covent Garden, Walker was tkB first Peri- 
phas in Gay's 'Achilles.’ At this house he 
played Lothario, Banquo, Hector in Dry den’s 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Angelo in ‘ Measure 
for Measure/ Sempronius in * Cato/ Lord 
JTorelove in ' Careless Husband/ Tiinon, 
Carlos in the ‘Fatal Marriage/ the King in 
the ‘ Mourning Bride/ Ghost in ‘ Hamlet/ 
Fainall in the ‘Way of the World/ Colonel 
Briton, Balazet, Henry VI in ‘ Bichard III/ 
Young liolrish in the * School Boy/ Falcon- 
bridge, Dolabella in ‘ All for Love, 1 Horatio 
in‘Fair Penitent/ Norfolk in ‘ Richard II/ 
JIarcian in 'Theodosius/ Kite in ‘llecruit- 
ing Officer/ and Scandal in ‘ Love for Love.’ 
The last part in which he can he traced at 
Corent Garden is Ambrosio in * Don Quixote/ 
•which he played on 17 May 1739. In 1739-40 
he appears to have been out of an engage¬ 
ment, but he played, 17 May 1740, Maehaath 
for his benefit at Drury Lane. In 1740-41 
ha was seen in many of Ms principal parts 
at Goodman’s Fields, But after Ganich’s 
arrival at Goodman’s Fields in 1741, Walker’s 
name was taken from the bills and did not 
reappear until 37 May1743, when the ‘ Beg¬ 
gars Opera’ and the ‘Virgin Unmasked’ 
were given for hie benefit. He seems to 
have played in Dublin in 1743 as Kite in 
the ‘ .Recruiting Officer/ with Garrick os 
Plume. 

Walker's first dramatic effort was com¬ 
pressing into one the two ports of D'Urfey’s 
' Massaniello.’ This was produced at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, 31 July 1734, with Walker 
as Massaniello. J olrn Leigh [q. v.] wrote 
concerning this— 

Tom lValker his creditors meaning to chouse, 

Like an honest, good-natured young fellow, 
Besolv'd all the summer to stay in the house 

And rehearse by himself Massaniello. 

The * Quaker's Opera/ 8vo, 1728, a species 
of catchpenny imitation by Walker of the 
1 Beggars Opera/ was acted at Lee and 
Harper's booth, in Bartholomew Fair. 
Whether Walker played in it is not known. 
The * Fate of Villainy/ 8vo, 1730, probably 
an imitation of some older play, was given 
at Goodman’s Fields on 24 Feb. 1730 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Giffard with little success. It is 
unequal in merit, some parts being fairly, 
others poorly, written. In 1744 Walker 
went to Dublin, fairing with him this play, 
Which was acted there under the title of 


‘ Love and Loyalty.’ The second night 
waB to have been for his benefit. Not being 
able to furnish security for the expenses of 
the house, he could not induce the managers 
to reproduce it. He died three days later, 
fi June 1744, hi3 death being accelerated 
by poverty and disappointment. 

Walker was a good, though scarcely a 
first-class, actor in both comedy and tragedy, 
his forte being the latter. He played many 
leading parts in tragedies, most of them now 
wholly forgotten. His beat serious parts 
were Bajazet, Hotspur, Edmund, and l>’al- 
conbridge j in comedy he was received with 
most favour as Worthy in the ‘Recruiting 
Officer/ Bellmour in the ‘ Old Bachelor/ and 
narcourt in the ‘ Country Girl.’ Hicli said 
concerning him that he was the only man 
who could turn a tune [sing] who could [also] 
speak. Davies says than his imitation as 
Massaniello of a well-lmown vendor of 
flounders was eminently popular, and that 
his Edmund in * Lear ’ was the best he had 
seen. After his success in JVIacheath, in con¬ 
sequence of which Gay dubbed him a high¬ 
wayman, he was much courted hv young 
meu of fnshion, and gave way to habits of 
con at ant intemperance, to which Ms decline 
in his profession and premature death were 
attributed. 

Walker had a good face, figure, presence, 
and voice, Hisportrait as Maclieath,painted 
by J. Ellys and engraved by Faber, jun., a 
companion to that of Lavinia Fenton as 
Polly, is described in the ‘ Catalogue of En¬ 
graved Portraits ’ by Chaloner Smith, who 
says that four copies are known. 

[Works cited; Geno6t's Account of the Eng¬ 
lish Stags; BiogmphiaDranmtica; Hitchcock’s 
Irish Stage; Chotwood’B General History of the 
Stage; Doran’s Annals of the Stage, ed. Lowe; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies; Betterton’s 
[Curll’s] History of the English Stage; 
Georgian Era.] J. 1C. 

WALKER, THOMAS (1784-1838), 
police magistrate and author, son of Thomas 
Walker (1749-1817), was horn at Barlow 
Hall, Chorlton-cum-Hardy,near Manchester, 
on 10 Oot. 1784. His father was a Man¬ 
chester cotton merchant and the head of the 
whig or reform party in the town. In 1784 
he led the successful opposition to Pitt’s fus¬ 
tian tax, and in 1790, when he was borough- 
reeve, founded the Manchester Oonstit utioual 
Society. His warehouse was attacked in 
1793 by a ‘church and king’ mob, and ia 
that year he was prosecuted for treasonable 
conspiracy; but the evidence was so plainly 
perjured that the charge was abandoned. 
At the trial hs was defended by Erslrine, and 
among his friends and correspondents wepq 
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Charles James Fox, Lord Derby, Thomas 
Paine, and many others. His portrait, after 
apictureby Romney, was engraved by Sharpe 
in 1795. 

The younger Thomas Walker went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A.in 1808 and II. A. in 1811. He was called 
to the barat the Inner Temple on 8 May 1818, 
and, after the death of his father, lived for 
some years at Longford Hall, Stretford, en- 

S in township affairs, and dealing suc- 
ly with the problem of pauperism, 
which subject became his special study. In 
1886 he published ‘Observations on the 
Nature, Extent, and Effects of Pauperism, 
and on the Means of reducing it’ (2nd 
edit. 1831), and in 1834 1 Suggestions for a 
Constitutional and Efficient Deform in 
Parochial Government.’ In 1829 ha was 
appointed a police magistrate at the Lam¬ 
beth Street court. On 20 May 1835 he 
began the publication of ‘ The Original,’ and 
continued it weekly until the following 
2 Dec. It is a collection of his thoughts on 
many subjects, intended to raise ‘the na¬ 
tional tone in whutever concerns us socially 
or individually; ’ but his admirable papers 
on health and gastronomy form the chief 
attraction of the work. Many editions of 
‘ The Original ’ were published: one, with 
memoirs of the two Walkers by William 
Blanchard Jerrold [q. v.l, come out in 1874 ; 
another, edited by William Augustus Guy 

I q. v.], in 1876; one with an introduction 
>y Henry Morley in 1887, and in. the same 
year another ‘ arranged on a new plan.’ A 
selection, entitled ‘ The Art of Dining and 
of attaining High Health,’ was printed at 
Philadelphia in 1837; and another selection, 
by Felix Summerley (i.e. Sir Henry Cole), 
was published in 1881 under the title of 
‘ Aristology, or the Art of Dining.’ 

Walker died unmarried at Brussels on 
20 Jan. 1836, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. A tablet to his memory was placed 
in St. Maiy’s, "Whitechapel. 

[Gent. Mug. 1886, i. 324; Jerrold’s Memoir, 
noticed above; Espinasso's Lancashire Worthies ; 
Hayward’s Bingr. and Critical Essays, 1868, ii. 
396.] 0. W. S. 

WALKER, THOMAS (1822-1898), 
journalist, was born on 5 Feb. 1822 in Mare- 
fair, Northampton. Ilis parents sent him 
to an academy in the Horse Market at the 
age of six, where he remained till ten. The 
headmaster was James Harris. His father 
died when he was young, and his mother 
accepted the offer of relatives at Oxford to 
take charge of him. He was taught car¬ 
pentering there in the workshop of Mr. Smith. 
4-t the close of hja apprenticeship he begat} 


business with Mr. Lee; but he retired at 
twenty-four because it was uncongenial, and 
also because be had determined to become a 
journalist. 

He gave his leisure hours to self-training, 
reading the best books, and reading them 
often. He perused Thomas Brown’s ‘Phi¬ 
losophy of the Human Mind’ five times in 
succession. lie learned C4erman in order 
to study Kant’s works in the original. A.t 
a later period he was so much impressed bv 
Coleridge as to read his ‘ Aids to Reflection'’ 
and portions of the ‘ Friend ’ once every five 
years, ne equipped himself for the pursuit 
of journalism by becoming an adept at short¬ 
hand, and in September 1846 he advertised 
in the ‘ Times ’ for an engagement. Before 
doing so he had formed three resolutions: 
‘ The first waste refuse no position, however 
humble, provided it could be honestly ac¬ 
cepted ; the second, to profess less than he 
could perform; and the third, to perform 
more than lie had promised.’ T. P. Henley, 
proprietor of the ‘ Medical Times,’ engaged 
Walker as reporter. Walker also contri¬ 
buted papers to ‘Eliza Cook’s Journal.’ 
Having made the acquaintance of Frederick 
Knight Hunt [q. v.J, assistant-editor of the 
‘ Daily News,’ he firat wrote for that journal, 
and next obtained a subordinate post on the 
editorial staff) his duty being, to use his own 
words, ‘to fag for the foreign snb-editor 

5 J. A. Crowe], translate for him, and con- 
lense news from the European and South 
American journals.’ In 1861 he became 
foreign and general sub-editor. On the death 
of William Weir [q. v.] in 1858 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the editorship. As editor lie 
was distinguished for his support of the 
cause of Italian liberty, and by bis confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the federalists 
in the American civil war. Under the 
influence of Miss Marlineau he advocated 
very strongly the justice of the action of 
the northern states, and refused to yield to 
the strong pressure brought to bear by friends 
of the confederates. He resigned the editor¬ 
ship in 1869 to accept the charge of the 
< London Gazette,’ a less arduous post. lie 
retired on 31 July 1889, when the office of 
editor was suppressed. He died on 16 Feb. 
1898 at his residence in Addison Road, 
Kensington, and waB buried on 20 Feb. in 
Brompton cemetery. He was twice married, 
and a daughter survived him. His later years 
were devoted to pliilonthropic work in con¬ 
nection with the congregational church, in 
which he once held the honourable position 
of president of the London branch. He was 
a man of great strength of character. Dr. 
Strauss, one of his tegchers, styles bin} 
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very cormorant at learning, and one of those 
Hire men who have the faculty of acquiring 
knowledge ’ ( Beminiscences of an Old Bohe¬ 
mian, i. 112). The principles of domestic, 
colonial, and foreign policy which he formu¬ 
lated and enforced on becoming editor of the 
‘Daily News,’made that journal's fame ; and 
when, lie retired from conducting it, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood wrote in the 'Pall 
Moll Gazette ’ that Walker had been dis¬ 
tinguished as editor‘by a delicate sense of 
honour and great political candour. He 
always held aloof from partisan excesses, and 
has shown himself at all times anxious to 
do justice to opponents—not common 
merits.’ 

[Athenaeum, 26 Feb. 1898; privately printed 
Memoir; Times, 20 Feb. 1898; Daily Chronicle, 
19 Feb. 1898.] F. It. 

WALKED., THOMAS LARKINS 
(i. 1800), architect, son of Adam "Walker, 
wasapupilof Augustus Charles Pugin [q.v.], 
and a co-executor of his will. He designed 
(1838-9) All Saints’ Church, Spicer Street, 
Mile End; 1839, Camphill House, "Warwick¬ 
shire, for J. Craddock; 1839-40, church at 
Attleborough, Nuneaton, for Lord Rarrowby; 
1840-2, St. Philip’s Church, Mount Street, 
Bethnal Green; 1841, hospital at BedworLh, 
Warwickshire; 1842, Hartshill church, War¬ 
wickshire; and restored the church at 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 

During part of his practice he resided at 
Nuneaton, and subsequently at Leicester. 
Emigrating to China, he died at Hongkong 
on 10 Oct. 1860. 

He published various illustrated architec¬ 
tural works in the style of Augustus Pugin’s 
productions, viz.: 1. ‘Vicar’s Close "Wells,’ 
1836,4to. 2. ‘ Manor House and Church at 
Great Ohalfield, Wilts,’ 1837,4to. 3. ‘Manor 
House of SouthWraxhall, "Wilts, and Church 
of St. Peter at Biddlestone,' 1838,4to, These 
three volumes are in continuation of Pugin's 
‘Examples of Gothic Architecture,’ and the 
plates in the first-named are by Augustus 
Welby Northmore Pugin [q. v.j 4. ‘ The 
Church of Stoke Golding, Leicestershire,' 
1844,4to, for Weale’s ‘ Quarterly Papers on 
Architecture.’ He also edited Davy’s ‘Archi¬ 
tectural Precedents,’ 1841, 8vo, in which he 
included an article on architectural practice 
and the specification of his own hospital at 
Bedworth. 

[Architectural Publication Society’s Diction¬ 
ary; Gent. Mng. 1861, i. 337.] P. W. 

WALKER, WILLIAM (1628-1684), 
schoolmaster and author, was bom in Lin¬ 
coln in 1628, and educated at the public 
school there. He proceeded to Trinity Col- 
ra. xx. 


lege, Cambridge, where he took his degree. 
He taught for some time at a private school 
at Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire, was head¬ 
master of Louth grammar school, and sub¬ 
sequently of Grantham grammar school, 
where he is erroneously said to have had 
Sir Isaac Newton as a pupil. Newton, how¬ 
ever, had left the Grantham grammar school 
while Walker’s predecessor, Mr. Stokes, was 
still at its head, but there existed a friend¬ 
ship of some intimacy between the two 
when Walker was vicar of Colsterworth, 
after he had left Grantham. Walker died 
on 1 Aug. 1684. 

"Walker’s works show his two chief in¬ 
terests, pedagogy and theology. As a peda¬ 
gogue he gamed a considerable reputation 
in his time, and was known as ‘ Particles ’ 
Walker from his hook on that subject. His 
chief works nre : 1. ‘ A Dictionary of Eng¬ 
lish and Latin Idioms,’ Loudon, 1670. 
2. ‘ Phraseologia Anglo-Latina, to which is 
added Parcemiologiu Anglo-Latina,’ London, 
1072. 3. ‘ A Treatise of English Particles,’ 
London, 1073, which has gone through many 
editions and been the subject of a great num¬ 
ber of editorinl comments, 4. ‘ The Itoynl 
(Lily’s) Grammar explained,’ Loudon, 1674. 

6. ‘A"Modest Plea for Infants’ Baptism,’ 

Cambridge, 1677. 6. ‘ liairrurn&v AiSn^r), 

the Doctrine of Baptisms,’ London, 1078. 

7. ‘English Examples of Latin Syntaxis,’ 
London, 1083. 8. ‘ Some Improvements to 
tho Art of Teaching,’ London, 1693. 

[ Allien ae Oxen. iii. 407; Nichols’s Literary 
Illustrations, iv. 28; Brit. ATub. Cat.] 

J. 31, M. 

"WALKER, "WILLIAM (1791-1867), 
engraver, son of Alexander Walker, by liis 
wile, Margaret Somerville of Lauder, was 
born at Markton, Musselburgh, near Edin¬ 
burgh, on 1 Aug. 1791. Ilia father was for 
some time a manufacturer of salt from sea 
water, but this business proving unprofitable, 
he removed to Edinburgh, and there appren¬ 
ticed his son to E. Mitchell, an engraver of 
repute. In 1815 young Walker came to 
London, and worked under James Stewart 
(1791-1863) [q. v.] and Thomas Woolnoth, 
later taking lessons in mezzotintfromThomas 
Lupton (q. v.] Obtaining, through the Earl 
of Kellie, an introduction to Sir Henry 
Raeburn [q, v.], he was employed to engrave 
a large plate of that artist’s fine equestrian 
portrait of the Earl of Hopetoun, which 
established his reputation, and ha subse¬ 
quently engraved a number of the same 
painter’s portraits, including those of Sir 
Walter Scott and Raeburn himself; the last 
is perhaps the finest example of stipple work 
ever produced. In 1828 Walker eommis* 

Mil 
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sioned Sir Thomas Lawrence [q. v.] to paint 
a portrait of Lord Brougham, and of this he 
published an engraving, obtaining a cast of 
Brougham’s face to insure accuracy. In 
1829, on his marriage, he settled at 64 Mar- 

f aret Street, where he resided until his death. 

n 1830 he produced his well-known por¬ 
trait of Robert Bums (to whose widow he 
was introduced), from the picture by Alex¬ 
ander Na«myth, executed in stipple and 
mezzotint with the assistance ot Samuel 
Cousins [q. v.] Of this plate Nasmyth is 
said to haie remarked that it was a better 
likeness of the poet than his own picture. 
Walker’s subsequent work comprises about 
a hundred portraits of contemporary nota¬ 
bilities, after various painters, chiefly in 
mezzotint, and all published by himself, with 
some interesting subject-pieces, of which the 
most important aTe ‘ The Reform Bill re¬ 
ceiving the Royal Assent in 1832,’ after 
S. IV. Reynolds: ' Luther and his Adherents 
at the Diet of Spires,’ after G. Cattermole, 
1846; ‘Coxton presenting his first Proof-sheet 
to the Abbot of Westminster,’ after J. Doyle, 
1860; ’The Literary Party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s,’ after J. Doyle; ‘ The Aberdeen 
Cabinet deciding upon the Expedition to the 
Crimea,’ after J. Gilbert; and ‘ The Distin¬ 
guished Men of Science living 1807-8,’from 
a drawing by J. Gilbert, J. L. Skill, and him¬ 
self. Most of these compositions were of 
Walker’s own conception, and great puins 
were token over the likenesses and acces¬ 
sories. Upon the ‘ Men of Science,’ which 
■was his last work, he was occupied for six 
years. The original drawing of this is now, 
with an impression from the plate, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, which also 
possesses the drawing and print of the ‘ Aber¬ 
deen Cabinet.’ Walker died at his house in 
Margaret Street, London, on 7 Sept. 1867, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Elizabeth Walkeb (1800-1S7G), born in 
1800, wife of William Walker, was the 
secund daughter of Samuel William Rey¬ 
nolds [q. v.], bv whom she was taught 
in her childhood to engrave in mezzotint. 
At the age of fourteen she engraved a por¬ 
trait of herself, from a picture by Opie, and 
one of Thomas Adkin. She afterwards 
became an excellent miniature-painter and 
had many eminent sitters, including five 
prime ministers, Lord Melbourne, Lora John 
Russell, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Gladstone. She also painted in 
oils, and her portrait of the Earl of Devon 
hangs in the nail of Christ Church, Oxford. 
She was a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy between 1818 and 1860, and in 
J.830 was appointed miniature-painter to 


William IV. After her marriage she greatly 
assisted her husband in his various works. 
She died on 9 Nov. 1870, and was buried 
with him. _ Opie’s portrait of Mrs. Walker 
when a child was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1876, and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1888. A small portrait of her, 
engraved by T. Woolnoth from a miniature 
by herself, was published in 1826. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists j Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1700-1893 ; private information.] 

F. M. O’D. 

WALKER, WILLIAM SIDNEY 
(1793-1846), Shakespearean critic, bom at 
Pembroke, South Wales, on 4 Dec. 1796, 
was eldest child of John Walker, a naval 
officer, who died at Twickenham in 1811 
from the effects of wounds received in action. 
The hoy was named after his godfather, Ad¬ 
miral Sir (William) Sidney Smith, under 
whom his father had served. His mother’s 
maiden namewasFalconer. William Sidney, 
who was always called by his second Chris¬ 
tian name, was a precocious child of weak 
physique. After spending Borne yeara suc¬ 
cessively at a school at Doncaster, kept by 
his mother’s brother, and with a private 
tutor at Forest Hill, he entered Eton in 
1811. He had already developed a remark¬ 
able literary aptitude. At ten he translated 
many of Anacreon’s odes into English verse. 
At eleven he planned an epic in heroic verse 
on the career of Gustavus Vasa, and in 1813, 
when he was seventeen, he managed to 
publish by subscription the first four books 
In a volume entitled 1 Gustavus Vasa, and 
other Poems.’ The immature work does no 
more than testify to the author’s literary 
ambitions. At Eton he learnt the whole 
of Homer's two poems by heart, and wrote 
Greek verse with unusual correctness and 
facility. There, too, he began lifelong friend¬ 
ships with Winthrop MacltworthPraed [q.v.] 
ana John Moultrie [q. v.j, and, after leav¬ 
ing school, made some interesting contribu¬ 
tions to the ‘ Etonian,’ which Praed edited. 
Walker, who was through life of diminutive 
stature, of uncouth appearance and manner, 
and abnormally absent-minded, suffered 
much persecution at school from thoughtless 
companions. After winning many distinc¬ 
tions at Eton, he was entered as a sizar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 16 Feb. 1814, 
hut did not proceed to the university till the 
following year. There he fully maintained 
the promise of his schooldays. He read enor¬ 
mously in ancient and modern literature. 
In 1816he published ‘The Heroes of Water¬ 
loo : an Ode,’ as well as translations of‘Poems 
from the Danish, selected by Andreas An¬ 
dersen Fekjborg.’ In 1816 appeared anofhef 
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ode by Walker, ' Thu Appeal of Poland.’ 
Be won the Craven scholarship in 1817, and 
the Person prize for Greek verse in 1818, and 
he was admitted scholar of Trinity on 
8 April of the latter year. Although hie 
ignorance of mathematics rendered his pass¬ 
ing the examination for the degree of B,A. 
in 1819 a matter of extreme difficulty, he 
was elected on the score of his classical at¬ 
tainments to a fellowship at hie college in 
1820. Hie manners and bearing did not 
lose at the university their boyish awkward¬ 
ness, but lie maintained close relations with 
Praed and Moultrie, the friends of his boy¬ 
hood, and formed a helpful intimacy with 
Derwent Coleridge (q. v.] In 1824 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the Greek pro¬ 
fessorship in the university. He made no 
other effort to engage in educational work. 
"While a fellow of Trinity ha lived in seclu¬ 
sion in his oollege rooms, reading desultorily 
and. occasionally writing for periodicals. lie 
contribute^ philological essays to the ‘ Clas¬ 
sical Journal,’ and both verse and prose to 
Knight’s ‘ Quarterly Magazine.’ In 1828 he 
prepared for publication Milton's newly dis¬ 
covered treatise 1 De Ecclesia Christiana,’ a 
volume of which Charles Richard Sumner 
[q, v.l then librarian at Windsor, was the os¬ 
tensible editor. In 1828 he edited for Charles 
Knight a useful ‘ Corpus Poetarum Latino- 
rum’ (other editions 1848 and 1854). 

As an undergraduate Walker had been 
perplexed by religious doubts, and had ap¬ 
plied far guidance to William Wilberforce 
fq. v.l During 1818-19 Wilberforce wrote 
him letters in which he endeavoured to con¬ 
firm his beliefs. The influence of Charles 
Simeon pacified him for a time, hut he 
deemed himself disqualified by his scepti¬ 
cal views regarding eternal punishment from 
taking holy orders. As a consequence he 
lay under the necessity of resigning his 
fellowship in 1829. The loss of his fellow¬ 
ship deprived him of ollmeaus of subsistence, 
and, owing to his unbusinesslike habits and 
childish credulity, he was involved m debt 
to the amount of 3001. His old friend Prned 
came to his assistance in, 1830, and, after 
paying his dobts, settled on him an income 
tor life of 524 a year. To that sum. Trinity 
College added 204 On this income of 724 
Walker managed to support himself till his 
death. He moved to London in 1881, 
lodging atfirst in Bloomsbury, and then in the 
neighbourhood of St. James's Street. He 
lived entirely alone, and a painful halluci¬ 
nation that he was possessed by a ‘ demon ’ 
gradually clouded his reason. He neglected 
his dress and person, and social intercourse 
with him grew impossible. To the last he 


was capable of occasional literary work, which 
bore low traces of his disease, and he at 
times described to old friends with rational 
calmness the distressing symptoms of his 
mental decay. He died of the atone at his 
lodging, a single room on the top floor of 
41 St, James's Place, on 16 Oct. 1840. He 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. On 
the tomb were engraved some lines from hia 
friend Moultrie’s poem, called ‘The Dream 
of Life,’ in which die writer lamented the 
' shapeless wreck ’ to which "Walker’s fine 
intellect was reduced in his later years. 
Moultrie published in 1852 a collection of 
his letters and poems, which show literary 
facility and versatility, under the title of 
‘ The Poetiaal Remains of William Sidney 
Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Memoir of the Author/ 

Walker left voluminous manuscripts, in¬ 
cluding many discursive essays in criticism 
and numerous notes on tho text and versifi¬ 
cation of Shakespeare. The papers were 
examined by William Nanson Lettsom, one 
of Walkev’s school and college friends. After 
endeavouring, without much, success, to in¬ 
troduce some sort of order into Walker’s 
multifarionsShakespearean collections, Lett¬ 
som published in 1864 ‘ Shakespeare's Versi¬ 
fication, and its Apparent Irregularities ex¬ 
plained by Examples from Early and Late 
English Writers.’ This volume was printed 
at the expense of Mr. Crawshay (of the iron¬ 
master's family), who made Walker’s ac¬ 
quaintance just before he left Cambridge; it 
reached a second edition in 1857, and a 
third in 1809. There followed in 1800, in 
three volumes, which Lettsom also edited, 
‘A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakespeare, with Remarks on his Language 
and that of his Contemporaries, together 
with Note? onhis Plays andPoems.’ Walker's 
two Shakespearean works mainly deal with 
minute points of Shakespearean prosody and 
syntax, hut they embody the results of very 
vast and close reading in Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture. The wealth of illustrative quotation 
has rendeied them an invaluable quarry for 
succeeding Shakespearean commentators am) 
students of Elizabethan literature. Their 
defects are the want of logical arrangement 
of the heterogeneous material and the absence 
of an index. 

[Moultrie’s Memoir, 1852; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. Aldis "Wright.] 8. L. 

WALKER-ARN - OTT, GEORGE AR- 
N0TT (1799-1808), botanist. [See Ahnott.] 

WALKIN' GAME, FRANCIS C/U761- 
1785), ‘ writing master and accomptant and 
mostep of the boarding-school in Kensing- 

nh2 
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toil,’ was author of ‘Tlie Tutor's Assistant; 
being a. Compendium of Arithmetic and a 
Complete Question-Book in five parts,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1751, 12mo. The author himself 
brought out a twenty-first edition in 1785, 
and the work has passed through countless 
editions since that date, remaining the most 
popular 1 Arithmetic ’ both in England and 
America down to the time of Colenso. A 
so-called seventy-first edition appeared in 
1S81 (London, l*2mo), and a so-called fifty- 
first in 1848 (Derby, 12mo). Except the 
section dealing with the rule of three which 
needed modification, the work remained 
little altered down to 1854, when an ‘ im¬ 
proved edition' was issued under the care of 
Professor J. R. Young. A comic ‘ Tutor’s 
Assistant,’ with cuts by Crowquill, was 
published in 1843 (London, 12mo). 

[Walkingame\ Tutor’s Assistant, 1751, with 
a list of subscribers; Da Morgan’s Arithmetical 
Book", pp. 80, 0C; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
v. 441, si. S7, xii. 06, 2nd ser. iv. 295 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1788, i. 81; Athenaeum, 1862, i. 754 j 
Allihone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mas. Cat. 
enumerating over thirty editions between 1751 
and 1868.] T. S. 

WALKINGTON, NICHOLAS db (J. 
1193 P), mediaeval writer. [See NICHOLAS.] 

WALKINGTON, THOMAS (d. 1621), 
divine and author, a native of Lincoln, was 
educated at Cambridge, where lie graduated 
B.A. in 1596-7 and M.A. in 1600. He was 
elected to a fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 26 March 1602. He was in¬ 
corporated B.D. of Oxford on 14 July 1611, 
and proceeded D.D. of Cambridge in 1613. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Raunds, 
Northamptonshire,in 1608,and to the rectory 
of Wadingham St. Mary, Lincolnshire, in 
1610, and the vicarage of Fulham, Middle¬ 
sex, on 25 May 1613. He died in 1621, the 
administration of his goods being granted on 
29 Oct. of that year (Hehnessy, Novum 
liepertorium JBcel. Londin.) 

Walkington was author of a curious 
volume that may he regarded as a forerunner 
of Burton's ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ It 
was entitled 1 The Optick Glasse of Humors, 
or the Touchstone ot a Golden Temperature, 
or the Philosophers Stone to moke a Golden 
Temper. Wherein the four Complections, 
Sanguine, Cholericke, Phligmaticke, Helnn- 
cholicke are succinctly painted forth... by 
T. W., Master of Arts. The first edition 
seems to he that which is stated on the title- 
page to have been printed by John Windet 
for Martin Clerke in London in 1607. This 
was dedicated to Sir Justinian Lewin from 
'pay study in St. .[ohns, Cajpb, 10 Kal. 


March. T.W.’ (no copy of this issue is in the 
British Museum). An undated edition, which 
cannot he dated earlier than 1631, wag 
printed by W[illiam] T[umer] at Oxford, 
This issue, which has the same dedication 
ns its predecessov,has an elaborately engraved 
title-page on steel, in which two graduates 
in cap and gown, representing respectively 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
hold between them an optic glass or touch¬ 
stone (Madan, Early Oxford Press, pp. 1 BO- 
101). Mr. W. C. Hoxlitt describes a frag¬ 
ment of an edition printed at Oxford with a 
different dedication addressed to the author's 
’ friend, M. Carye' ( Collections , 1st ser.) Later 
editions, with the engraved title-page, ap¬ 
peared in London in 1639 and 1663. Dr. 
Farmer, in his ‘Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare’ (1789, p. 46 n.), credited ‘T, 
Wombwell’ with the authorship of Walk- 
ington’s treatise on the 1 Optick Glasse,’ and 
referred to a passage (traceable to Scaliger) 
by way of illustrating Shylock's remarks on 
irrational antipathies ( Merchant of Venice, 
iv. i. 49). 

Walkington wbb also author of 'An Ex¬ 
position of the two first verses of the sixth 
chapter to the Hebrews, in form of a Dia¬ 
logue, by T. W., Minister of the Word,’ 
London, 1609, 4to; of 1 Tlieologicall Rules 
to guide us in the Understanding and Prac¬ 
tice of Holy Scriptures, . . also AEnigmata 
Sacra, Holy Riddles... by T. W., Preacher 
of the Word,’ 2 pts. London, 1616, 8vo; of 
‘ Rabboni, Mary Magdalen’s Teares of Sorrow 
. . .’ London, 1020, 8vo; and, according to 
Wood, of a sermon on Ecclesiastes xii. 10. 

[Wood’s Fasti, i. 860.] S. L. 

WALKINSHAW, CLEMENTINA 
(1726 P-1802), mistress of Prince Charles 
Edward, the youngest of the ten daughters of 
John Walkinshaw of Barrowflold and Cam- 
lachie, Glasgow, and of Catherine Paterson, 
was perhaps born and brought up at Rome. 
Her father had fought at Skeriffmuir and 
been taken prisoner, but had escaped from 
Stirling Castle and joined the Chevalier de 
St. George at Bar-le-Duo. By him he was 
sent as a secret agent to Vienna, and in 
1719 he helped to effect the liberation from 
Innsbruck of the Princess Clementina So- 
bieski, the chevalier’s plighted bride. In 
recognition of this service the princess stood 
sponsor to his daughter, who was baptised 
as a catholic by the names of OlSmentine- 
Marie-Sophie. All this is mainly on the 
authority of a ' M6moire ’ addressed to 
Louis XV in 1774 by Miss Walkinshaw’s 
daughter. It is printed in the ‘ CEuvres 
Complettes ’ of the Due de St. Simon (1791, 
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xii. 101-211)) but could not possibly be by no elegance of manners; and as they had 
St.' Simon, as Von Reumont oud others as- both contracted an odious habit of drinking, 
same, for it relates to events five to ten years so they exposed themselves very frequently, 
after his death. not omy to their own family, but to all their 

Clementina and Prince Charles Edward neighbours. They often quarreled, and 
eeem to have met first either at her father’s sometimes fought; they were some of those 
house Showfield, in Glasgow, or at Ban- drunken scenes which probably occasioned 
nockbura House, the seat of her Jacobite the report of his madness’ (Anecdotes, p. 
uncle, Sir Hugh Paterson, hart., where the 207). 

prince spent most of January 1746. He is Anyhow, on 22 July 1760 Olementina 
iaid to have ‘obtainedfrom her a promise to fled with her daughter from Bouillon to 
follow him wherever Providence might lead, Paris, at the instigation, says the ‘ Mdmoire,’ 
if he failed in his attempt; ’ and, haying of the prince’s father, 1 James III,’ who 
through an uncle, ‘ General Gram ’ (probably nil owed her ten thousand livres a year. On 
Sir John Graeme), procured a nomination James’s death in 1766 this allowance was 
to a noble chapter of canonesses in Belgium first cut off, and then by Cardinal York re- 
(MSmoire), sho rejoined him at Avignon in duced to one half on her signing an affidavit 
1749 (Ewat.d), at Ghent in 17o0 (PicnoT), that there had been no marriage between her 
or moro probably at Paris in the summer and his brother. The Comtesse d’Albertroff, 
of 1752 (Lano). For several years she os she now styled herself, withdrew hereupon 
shared his wandering fortunes, passing for to a convent at Meaux. Of her last days 
his wife under such aliases as Johnson and little definite is known. She died at Frei- 


Thompsou, and moving about to Ghent, 
LiJgo, Basel, Bouillon, and other places. 
The connection was viewed by Jacobites with 
disfavour and mistrust, for Clementina bad 
a sister Catherine, who was bedchamber- 
woman and then housekeeper at Leicester 
House to George Ill’s mother, the princoas 
dowager of "Wales, and to whom Clementina 
was thought to communicate the gravest 
secrets. Their feelings of suspicion and dis¬ 
like are vividly depictud by Scott in his novel 

* Redgauntlet.’ Clementina's sister must 
have been twenty years tho elder if the third 
Earl of Bute (1713-1702) 1 first came up 
from Scotland lo Lonnon, seated on her lap ’ 

Sin Walter Scott, Letters, ii. 208-0). 

lemonstranccs, however, by Maenamara and 

* Jemmy ’ Dawliins proved unavailing. Cle¬ 
mentina perhaps bore Prince Charles a son, 
who is said to nave been baptised by a non- 
juring clergyman (afterwards Bishop Gor¬ 
don), and who must have died in infancy. 
A daughter Charlotte was certainly baptised 
ns a catholic at Liege on 29 Oct. 1768, not 
long before which date 'Pickle the Spy’ 
writes word to the English government tlint 

* Mrs. "Watkingshnw is now at Paris big with 
child; the Pretender keeps her well, and seems 
to bevery fond of her.’ According, however, 
to Lord Eleho’s manuscript journal, sho soon, 
like the pripce, took to drink, and once in a 
low Paris restaurant to his ‘Vous 6tes unu 
coquine, 1 retorted with 1 Yo ur Royal Highn ess 
is unworthy to bear the name of a gentle¬ 
man.’ As, indeed, he was, if, according to tho 
same spiteful source, ho really* often gave her 
as many as fifty thrashings witli a stick dur¬ 
ing the day.’ Dr. King, who also was prej u - 
diced, is much to the same effect; 1 She had 


burg in Switzerland in November 1802, after 
ten years’ sojourn there, and left 121. sterling, 
six silver spoons, a geographical dictionary, 
and three books of piety, bequeathing a louia 
apiece to each of her relatives, 1 should any 
or them still Temaiu, as a means of discover¬ 
ing them.’ Horace Walpole was certainly 
wrong in writing (26 Aug. 1784) that she 
died m a Paris convent * a year or two ago; ’ 
in September 1799 she was still in receipt 
of three thousand crowns a year from the 
cardinal. A portrait by Allan Ramsay is 
in possession of Mr. James Maxtone-Graham 
of Cultoquhey. 

In July 1784 Miss "Walkinshnw’s daughter 
was living cn pension in a Paris convent ns 
Lady Charlotte Stuart, when Prince Charles, 
who had vainly attempted to recover her in 
1760, sent for his ‘chore fille’ to come to 
him at Florence, and legitimated her as 
Duchess of Albany by a deed registered on 
6 Sept, by tbo Paris parliament. She reached 
Florence on 6 Oct., and on 2 Dec. moved 
with her father to Rome. Amiable and 
sensible, she soothed his last three years, and 
endeured herself also to her uncle, Cardinal 
York, who at first had denied her the title 
of duchess. She survived her father by only 
twenty months, dying at Bologna on Id Nov. 
1789 of the results of a fall from her horse. 
The story of her marriage to a Swedish 
Count Rohenstart [see under Stuart, John 
Someski] seems an absolute fiction. 

[Lives of Prince Charles Edward by Picliot 
(4th edit. Paris, 1846), Klose (Leipzig, 1842, 
Engl, triuiel. 1846), and A. C. Ewnld (2 vole. 
1876); Tales of tho Century, Edinb. 1847, by 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, pp. 
78-128, to he used with extreme caution; Me* 
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moira of Sir R. Strange and A. Lumsden (2 vols. 
1856), by Dennisloun, i. 193, ii, 216, 310-25; 
Die G-rafin von Albany (2 vols. Berlin, 1860), by 
Alfred ron Remnont; Dr. William King’s Poli¬ 
tical and Literary Anecdotes, 1818; Scott's 
Kelganntlet, ed. A. Lang, 1894; Burns's Bonie 
Lass of Albania, 1787, and W. Wallace’s notes 
thereon in his edition of Chambers’s Life of 
Burns, 1896, ii. 178-80; Prof. W. .Tack on 
Burns’s Unpublished Commonplace Book in 
Macmillan’s Mag. for May 1879, pp. 33-42; 
"Wariston’s Diary and Letters by Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1896, p. 328); Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, viii. 492, 496, 498, 501, 522, 
636; forty-four letters from Prince Charles 
Edward, the Duchess of Albany, and the 
Countebs of Albany to Gustavus III of Sweden 
(Forty-third Annual Report of Deputy-Keeper 
of Public Records, 1882, App. ii. pp. 21-8); 
A. H. Millar’s Castles and Mansions of Ren¬ 
frewshire, s.v. ‘ Walkinsliaw ’ (Glasgow, 1889); 
his Quaint Bits of Old Glasgow (1887),‘ Lang’s 
Pickle the Spy, 1897, with a likeness of Miss 
Walkinshaw from a miniature, and Companions 
of Pickle, 1898.] F.H. G. 

WALL, JOHN (1688-1066), divine, was 
horn in 1588 ‘ of genteel parents ’ in the city 
of London and educated at Westminster 
school, whence he went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1004, graduating B.A. in 1608, 
M.A. in 1611, and B.D. in 1018 (Welch, 
Queen's Scholars, p. 72). In 1617 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, where 
lie gained some fame as a preacher. In 1623 
he received the degree of D.D.; in 1632 he 
was made canon of Christ Church, Oxford; 
in 1637 he was appointed to the living of 
Chalgrovej and in 1644 to a canonry at 
Salisbury. He was also chaplain to Philip 
Stanhope, first earl of Chesterfield [q. v.J 
Wood {Athena Oxon.) describes him as a 
‘quaint preacher in the age in which he 
lived.’ He was deprived of his canonry at 
Christ Church by the parliamentary visitors 
in March 1648, but was restored on ids sub¬ 
mission in the following September, and re¬ 
tained that and his canonry at Salisbury 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate; 
he was also subdean and moderator of 
Christ Church. He died unmarried at Christ 
Church on 20 Oet. 1666, and was buried in 
the cathedral. Archbishop Williams de¬ 
scribed Wall as ‘the best read in the fathers 
that ever he knew.’ He subscribed to the 
rebuilding of Christ Church in 1660, and 
gave some hooks to Pembroke College Li¬ 
brary. He was also a benefactor to the city 
of Oxford, and his portrait, 1 drawn to the 
life in his doctoral habit and square cap,’ 
was hung in the city's council chamber. 
Wood, however, condemns his neglect of 
Christ Church, to which he owed ‘all his 


plentiful estate’ (Wood, Life and, Times, ed. 
Clark, ii. 90). ’ 

Many of Wall’s sermons have been pub¬ 
lished in collections and separately, the mo 3 t 
important being: 1. ‘ Watering of Apollo' 
Oxford, 1626. 2. 1 Jacob’s Ladder,’ Oxford, 
1620. 3. ‘Alee Seraphic®,’ London, 1627. 

4. ‘Evangelical Spices,’ London, 1627. 

5. 1 Christian Reconcilement,’ Oxford, 1658." 

6. * Solomon in Solio,’ Oxford, 1660. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 

Athens Oxon. iii. 734, Fasti, i. 325, 342, 38a, 
412, and Hist, et Antiq. iii. 447, 612 ; Walker's 
Sufferings, ii. 70, 105; Brit. Mns Cat] 

J. R. M. 

WALL, JOHN (1708-1776), physician, 
bom at Powick, Worcestershire, in 1708, 
was the son of John Wall, a tradesman of 
Worcester city. He was educated at Wor¬ 
cester grammar school, matriculated from 
Worcester College, Oxford, on 23 June 1726, 
graduated B.A. in 1730, and migrated to 
Slerton College, where he was elected fellow 
in 1735, and whence he 1 ook the degrees of 
M.A. and M.B. in 1736, and of M.I». in 
1759. After taking his M.B. degree he 
began practice as a physician in Worcester, 
ana there continued till his death. In 1744 
he wrote an essay (Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, No. 474, p. 213) on the use of musk 
in the treatment, of the hiccough, of fevers, 
and in some other cases of spasm. In 
1747 he Bent a paper to the Royal Society 
on ‘the Use of Bark in Smallpox’ (ib. No. 
481, p. 683). When cinchona hark was first 
used its obvious and immediate effect in 
malarial fever led to the opinion that it had 
great and unknown powers, and must he 
used with extreme caution, and this essay is 
one of a long series extending from the time 
of Thomas .Sydenham [q. v.] to the first half 
of the present century, when it was finally 
determined that the evils anticipated were 
imaginary, and that bark in moderate doses 
might bo given whenever a general tonic was 
needed, and to children as well as to adults. 
He published in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for December 1761 an essay on the cure 
of putrid sore throat, in which, like John 
Fothergill [q. v.], he records and does not 
distinguish cases of scarlet fever and of 
diphtheria. He was the first medical writer 
to point out the resemblance of the condition 
in man to epidemic foot-and-mouth disease 
in cattle, a suggestion of great importance. 
In 1756 he published in Worcester a pam¬ 
phlet of fourteen pages, ‘Experiments and 
Observations on the Malvern Waters.’ This 
reached a third edition in 1763, and was then 
enlarged to 158 pages. Like all works of 
the loud, it describes numerous cures obvi* 
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dnsly flue td othet causes than the -waters. 
Be recommended olive oil for the treatment 
of round worms in children, in ‘ Observations 
on the Case of the Norfolk Boy’ in 1758, and 
ecreed with Sir George Baker (17212-1809) 
fn. v.l in a letter as to the effect of lead in 
cider (London Med. Tram. i. 202). In 1776 
he published a letter to William Heberden 
( 1710 - 1801 ) [q. v.] on angina pectoris, which 
contains one of the earliest English reports 
of a post-mortem examination on a ease of 
that disease. He had noticed calcification 
of the aortic valves and of the aorta itaelf. 
He died at Bath on 27 June 1778, He 
married Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Martin Sandys, a barrister, ancle of Samuel 
Snndvs, first baron Sandys [q. v.] His son, 
Martin Wall [q. ▼.], collected his works into 
a volume entitled ‘ Medical Tracts,’ which 
was published at Oxford in 1780. The 
preface mentions that ‘an unremitting at¬ 
tachment to the art of painting engaged 
almost every moment of his leisure hours 
from Ilia infancy to his death.’ His portrait 
hangs in the hoard-room of the Worcester 
Infirmary. His picture of the head of 
Fompey brought to Coesar is at Hagluy, 
Worcestershire, and there is another in the 
hall of Merton College, Oxford. 

[Nash’s History of Worcestershire, ii. 120; 
Chambers’s Biographical Hluutr. of Worcester¬ 
shire, 1820; Foster’s Alumni Oion.; informa¬ 
tion from Dr. M. Bend of Worcester.] N. M, 

WALL, JOSEPH (1737-1802), governor 
of Goree, horn in Dublin in 1737, was a son 
of Garrett Wall of Derryknavin, near Abbey- 
leix in Queen’s County, who is described as 
‘a respectable farmer on Lord Knapton’s 
estates.’ At tho age of fifteen Joseph Wall 
was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, hut 
preferred an active career to the life of a 
student; and about the beginning of 1760, 
having entered the army as a cadet, he 
volunteered for foreign service. lie dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the capture of Havana 
in 1762, and at the peace returned with 
the Tank of captain, lie next obtained an 
appointment under the East India Com¬ 
pany, in whose service he spent some time 
at Bombay. In 1773 he was appointed 
secretary and clerk of the council in Sene- 
gflmbia, where he was imprisoned byMacna- 
mara,the lieutenant-governor, for a military 
offence, with circumstances of great cruelty. 
He afterwards obtained 1,00 01. damages by 
a civil action. After his release he returned 
to Ireland ‘to hunt for an heiress.’ He 
found one in the person of a Miss Gregory 
whom he met at an inn on Ms father's estate. 
But he pressed his suit ‘in a style so 


coercive * that Bhe prosecuted him for assault 
and defamation, and ‘ succeeded in his con¬ 
viction and penal chastisement.’ Wall had 
some time previously killed an intimate 
friend in one of bis frequent ‘affairs of 
honour,’ and he now transferred himself to 
England. lie divided himself between Lon¬ 
don and the chief watering-places, spending 
his time in gaming and amorous intrigues. 
At length, finding himself in embarrassed 
circumstances, he in 1779 procured through 
interest the lieutenant-governorship of Sene¬ 
gal or Goree, os it was generally called, with 
the colonelcy of a corps stationed there. 
Goree was the emporium of West African 
trade; but the governorship was not coveted, 
not only because the climate was bad, but 
on account of the garrison being composed 
of mutinous troops sent thither for punish¬ 
ment, and recruited from the worst classes. 
On the voyage out Wall had a man named 
Paterson so severely flogged that he died 
from the effects. The occurrence is said to 
havo so affected his brother, Ensign Patrick 
Wall, as to have hastened his death, which 
took place soon after he reached Goree. 

After having been governor and super¬ 
intendent of trade for ralhor more than 
two years, Wall's health gave way, and he 
prepared to leave the colony. On 10 J uly 
1782 a deputation of the African corps, 
who had been for some time on a short 
allowance, waited on the governor and tho 
commissary to ask for a settlement. It 
was headed by a sergoant named Benjamin 
Armstrong. Wall, who appears to'have 
been in liquor, caused the man to be arrested 
on a charge of mutiny, and a parade to be 
formed. He then, without holding a court- 
martial, ordered him to be flogged by black 
slaves, which was contrary to military 
practice. Armstrong received oight hun¬ 
dred lashes, and died from the effects some 
hours afterwards. On Wall’s return to 
England several charges of cruelty were 
laid against him by a Captain Roberts, 
one of his officers, and he was brought 
before the privy council and a court-martial; 
but the charges were for 1 he time allowed 
to drop, as the ship in which the witnesses 
were returning was believed to havo been 
lost, He then retired to Bath. After¬ 
words, upon tho arrival of the principal 
witnesses, two messengers were sent to 
bring him to London, hut Wall escaped 
from them at Reading, and thence to 
the continent, A proclamation offering a 
reward of 200/. for his apprehension was 
issued on 8 March 1784. He spent the 
succeeding yeara in France and Italy, living 
under an assumed name. In. France be 
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Wa3 received into tlxe best society, and was 
1 universally allowed an accomplished scholar 
and a man of great science.' He frequented 
especially the Scots and Irish colleges at 
Paris, and is even said to have served in 
the French army. He ventured one or two 
visits to England and Scotland, during one 
of which lie was married, In 1797 he 
came to live in England, having apparently 
a'distant intention’of surrendering him¬ 
self. On 28 (let. 1801 he wrote to the 
home secretary, Lord Pelham, offering to 
stand his trial, nud was soon after arrested 
at a house in Upper Thoruhaugh Street, 
Bedford Square, where he wns living with 
his wife under the name of Thompson. 

Wall was tried for the murder of Arm¬ 
strong on dO Jan. 1802 at the Old Bailey 
by a special eoinmi»«ioH, presided over by 
C/hief-barou Sir Archibald Macdonald. Wall 
himself addre-sed the court, but had the 
assiitnnce of Newman Knowlys, afterwards 
recorder of London, and John (subsequently 
Baron) Gurney, in examining and cross- 
examining witnesses. The chief evidence 
for tbo prosecution was given by the doctor 
and orderly-sergeant who were on duty 
during Armstrong's punishment. All the 
officers had died. The evidence wus not 
shaken in any materiul point, and the 
charge of mutiny was not sustained. Wall 
declared that the prejudice against him in 
1784 had been too strong to afford him 
assurance at that time of a fair trial j that 
the charges then made against him had 
been disproved, and that the one relating 
to Armstrong came as a surprise to him. 
The trial lasted from 0 a.h. till eleven at 
night, and resulted in a verdict of ‘guilty.’ 
After having been twice respited, ho was 
ordered for execution on Thursday, 28 Jan. 
Great efforts to obtain a pardon were 
vainly made by his wife's relative, Charles 
Howard, tenth duke of Norfolk [q. v.], and 
the privy council held several deliberations 
on the case. His fate wab probably decided 
by the apprehension that, in the temper of 
the public, it would he unwise to spare nn 
officer condemned for brutality to his soldiers 
while almost contemporaneously sailors 
were being executed at Rpithead for mutiny 
against their officers. At eight o'clock, 
when Wall appeared from his cell in New¬ 
gate, he was received with three shouts 
by an immense crowd who had assembled 
o witness the carrying out of the sentence. 
‘ e event is said to have excited more 
interest than any of a similar eharac- 
death of Mrs. Brownrigg, and 
i a riot was even appre- 
—* M = uw/ was only formally dis¬ 


sected, and, having been handed over to his 
family, was buried in St. Pancras Church. 
Wall left several children by his wife 
Frances, fifth daughter of Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, lord Fortrose (afterwards Eurl of 
Seaforth). lie was six feet four inches in 
height, and of ‘ a genteel appearance.’ Mr, 
F. Uanby Palmer hud in his possession a 
drinking-horn, hearing on one side a carved 
representation of the punishment of Arm¬ 
strong, in which a label issuing from Wall’s 
mouth attributes to him a barbarous exhor¬ 
tation to the flogger, and on the reverse a 
descriptive inscription, Evans montions a 
portrait by an unknown artist ( Cat. Ennr. 
. "Portraits , 22450). 

Wall had a brother Augustine, who 
served with him in the army till the peace 
of 1763, and afterwards went to the Irish 
bar. ne died about. 1780 in Ireland. He 
is described ns ‘ a very polished gentleman 
of great literary acquirements,’ whose pro¬ 
ductions in proce and verse were ‘highly 
spoken of for their classical elegance anil 
taste; ’ but bis chief title to remembrance 
was the fact of his having been the first 
who published parliamentary reports with 
the full names of the speakers. 

[An Authentic Narrative of the Life of Joseph 
Wall, Emj., Lite fiovernor of Gome, to uliich is 
annexed n Faithful and Comprehensive Account 
of his Execution, 2nd edit. 1S02, was written 
by ‘n Military Officer,’ who describes himself 
ns an intimate of the family. See also State 
Trials, 1802-3, pp. 61-178 (from Gurney’s 
shorthand notes); Trial of Lieutennnt-C'ulonel 
Joseph Wall, 1802 (from shorthand notes of 
Messrs. Blanchard and Eainsey); Manual of 
Military Law, 1894, pp. 194-6, 206-8; Browne's 
Narratives of State Trials, 1882, i. 28-42; 
Trial of Governor Wall, published by Fred 
Farrall (1867?), described as ’the only edition 
extent,’ with some additional preliminary in¬ 
formation ; Gent. Mag. 1802, i. 81; European 
Mag. 1802,1. 74,164; Aun. Reg. 1802, Append, 
to (Jhron. pp. 660-8; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. viii. 438, Otli sor. viii. 208, 0th ser. ii. 
129; Georgian Era, ii. 466.] G. Le G. N. 

WALL, MARTIN (1747-1824), physi¬ 
cian, son of John Wall (1703-1776) [q. v.], 
was baptised at Worcester on 24 June 1747. 
He was educated at Winchester school, and 
entered at New College, Oxford, on 21 Nov, 
1763. He graduated B.A. on 17 June 1707, 
M.A. on 2 July 1771, M.B. 1778, M.D. 1777, 
and was a fellow of his college from 1763 to 
1778. He studied medicine at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, London, and in Edinburgh. 
He began practice at Oxford in 1774, and 
on 2 Nov. 1775 was elected physician to the 
Badcliffe infirmary. He was appointed reader 
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lh~hemistry j n and delivered an in- February 1748 (D’Aboenson, Mem.) to re- 
411 miral dissertation on the study of chemistry port progress, and on the conclusion of the 
* U 7 May 1781, which he printed in 1783, peace of ALx-la-Chapelle in 1748 he waa 
® fln j ssa y on the ‘ Antiquity and Use of formally appointed to the London embassy. 
Symbols in Astronomy and Chemistry,’ and In October 1752 ho was recalled. He was 
‘Observations on the Diseases prevalent in reluctant to leave England (Walpole, Lct- 
the South Sea Islands.’ He drank tea with ters) , where he had made the acquaintance of 
T)r Samuel Johnson at Oxford in June 1784 the elder Pitt and was very popular, though 
/Roswell, Life, 1791, ii. 602), and his essay Lord Bath, afterwards hearing of his heraldio 
was obviously the origin of the conversation device, 1 Aut Ctosar ant nihil,’ said to Horace 
on the advantage of physicians travelling Walpole, ‘ The impudent fellow! he should 
among barbarous nations. In 1786 he was have taken murus aheneus.’ lie was re¬ 
elected Lichfield professor of clinical medi- called on account of liis services being 
cine an office which he retained till his required at Madrid in settling commercial 
death. He edited his father’s essays in 1780, arrangements with the English ambassador, 
and in 1786 published 1 Clinical Observa- Sir Benjamin Keene [q.v.] Although he had 
tions on the Use of Opium iu Low Fevers, occasional differences with Keene and his 
with Remarks on the Epidemic Fever at Ox- successor, Lord Bristol, Wall was regarded 
ford in 1786.’ The epidemic was typhus, ns the head of the English party, and the 
He was elected a fellow of the College of French intrigued against him; hut iu 1752 
Physicians on 25 June 1787, Harveian orator he received the grade of lieutenant-general, 
in 1788, and in the same year F.K.S. He succeeded Carrajal as foreign minister, and 
died on 21 June 1824. Boswell speaks of in 1764, supplanting Ensenada, became se- 
him as' this learned, ingenious, and pleasing cretary of stale. Ho gave proof of unselfish- 
gentleman.’ He left a son, Martin Sandys ness by detaching the Indies, a lucrative 
Wall (1786-1871), chaplain in ordinary to department, from the foreign oflico and an- 
the prince regent and to the British embassy nexing it to the marine. Though a favourite 
at Vienna. with Ferdinand VI and Charles III, the 

[Works ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; latter of whom lie had helped to place on 
Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 372; Boswell's Life of the throne of the Two Sicilies, and who had 
Johnson, 1 st odit.] N. M. succeeded to the Spanish crown in 1759, 

Wall was disliked mid thwarted by the 
WALL, RICHARD (1094-1778), states- queen-dowager, who sided with the French 
man in the Spanish service, was born in party. As early as 1767 ho ineffectually 
1894 at Coolnamuclc, co. Waterford, where tendered liis resignation on the plea of ill- 
abranchof that family was settled (D AT,TOM', health, lie was unable to prevent the jmeta 
Army Lists). lie is first heard of in 1718, da famille and consequent rupture with 
when he served as a volunteer in the Spanish England in 1701, and a feeling of jealousy 
fleet which was defeated off Sicily by George towards foreigners weakened lus influence at 
Byng, viscount Torrington [q. v”] In 1727 court. After repeatedly asking permission to 
he was a captain of dragoons, and went ns retire, he pretended that his sight was irn- 
secretary with the Duke of Liria, Berwick’s paired, wore a shade over his eyes, and used 
eldestson, appointed Spanish ambassador at an ointment to produce temporary inflamma- 
St. Petersburg. They had an interview on tion. P>y this device he obtained iu 1764 
their way with the Pretender at Bologna, the acceptance of his resignation. Among 
and halted also at Vienna, Dresden, and his labours in office had been the restoration 
Berlin. At St. Petersburg Wall had ono of of thfi Alhambra, which he incongruously 
his chronic fits of melancholia, and entreated roofed with red tiles. lie received a pension 
permission to return to Spain. _ '1 placed all of a hundred thousand crowns, the Ml 
my confidence in Wall,’ says Liria, ‘and un- pay of a lieutenant-general, and the pos- 
hosomed mvself to him in all my unplsa- session for life of the Soto di Romo, a royal 
santnesses, which were numerous, and when hunting seat near Granada, destined to he 
he left I had to remain without any one presented to the Duke of Wellington. It 
•whom I could really trust.’ Rejoining the being damp and unhealthy, he at first resided 
Spanish army, "Wall served under Don Philip chiefly at Itirador, a villa adjoining Granada, 
inLombardy, and under MontemarinNaples, but after a time he fitted up Soto di Roma 
and was next despatched to the West Indies, with English furniture, drained the four 
where he conceived a plan for recovering thousand acres of fields and woods, made 
Jamaica. In 1747 he was sent to Aix-la- new drives,and rendered the peasants thrifty 
Chapelle and London to negotiate peace, and prosperous. There he resided from Oc~ 
wwfi bach to Spain by way of France in tober to May, attending the court at Aran- 
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juez for a month, and spending the summer 
at Mirador, Henry Swinburne (1743 ! J -1803) 
[q. v.] visited him at Soto di Roma in 1776, 
aud was delighted with his sprightly con¬ 
versation, for which he had always been 
noted, lie died in 1778. 

| Liria's Journal in Coleeeion de Documents 
Hist. Esp.ifia.vol. sciii. Madrid, 1889; summary 
of this journal in Quarterly Rev. January 1S92; 
Coxe’e. Mem. Kings of Spain ; Ann. Reg. 1763, 
p. 113; M4m. de Luynes, v. 176; Corresp. of 
Chatham; Villa’b Marquee de la Ensenada, 
Madrid, 1878; Ferrer del Rio's Hist. Carlos 
III; Busehing’sMug.izin ftir Geogr.iphie, ii. 68, 
Hamburg, 1709; Walpole’s Letters; Temple 
Bar, March 1898.] J. G. A. 

WALL, WILLIAM (1617-1728], divine 
and biblical scholar, son of William Wall 
pkbeius of Sevenoaks, Kent, was horn at 
Maranto Court Farm in the parish of Cheven- 
ing in that county on 6 Jan. 1646-7. He 
matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 1 ApriL 1664, proceeded B.A. in 1667, and 
commenced M.A.. in 1670, being incorporated 
in the latter degree ut Cambridge in 1676. 
After taking orders he was admitted to the 
vicarage of Hkoreham, Kent, in 1674. Hub- 
sequent ly he declined, from conscientious 
scruples, the living of Chelsfield, three miles 
from Shoreliam, and worth 3007. a year. 
However, in 1708 he accepted the rectory of 
Milton-next-GravesAid, about one-fifth of 
thevalueandattwelvemiles' distance. In the 
same year he was appointed chaplain to the 
bishop of Rochester. Ilis writings in de¬ 
fence of the practice of infant baptism were 
widely appreciated, and, in recognition of 
their merit, the university of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of D.l). by diploma, 
31 Oct. 1720. Ilis chief antagonist, John 
Gale [q. v.T, held a friendly conference with 
him in 1710 on the subject of baptism, but 
it ended without any change of opinion on 
either side. Wall died on 13 Jan. 1727-8, 
and was buried in Shore hum church. 

Wall stands confessedly at the head of 
those Anglican divines who have supported 
the practice of infant baptism, and his ad¬ 
versaries, Gale and William Whiston, and 
the baptist historian Thomas Crosby, unite 
in praising liis candour and piety. Ho was 
a gTeat humorist, and several anecdotes of 
him, related by bis daughter, Mrs. Catharine 
Waring of Rochester, are printed in Bishop 
Atterbur/s 1 Epistolary Correspondence.’ 
As a liigb-churcbman he was extremely 
zealous in Atterhurv’s cause. 

Subjoined is a list of his writings: 1. 
1 The History of Infant Baptism,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1705, 2 pts. 8 vo; 2nd edit., with large 
additions, 1707,4to 5 3rd edit., 1720 j new 


editions,‘Together with Mr. Gale's Reflec¬ 
tions and Dr. Wall’s Defence. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Cotton,’ Oxford, 1836,4 voK 
and Oxford, 1862, 2 vols.; reprinted in 1 The 
Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature,’ 1889, 2 vols. A Latin transla¬ 
tion appeared under the title of ‘ ilistoria 
Baptismi Infantum. Ex Anglico vertit 
nnnnullis etiam obsprvationibus et vindiciis 
auxit J. L. Schlosser,’ Bremen, 1748,2 tom. ■ 
Hamburg, 1763, 4to. An abridgment of 
Wall’s ‘History,’ by W. H. Spencer ap¬ 
peared at London, 1848,12mo. 2. ‘A Con¬ 
ference between two Mon that had Doubts 
about Infant Baptism,’London, 1706,12mo- 
2nd edit. 1708 ; 5th edit. 1767; 6th edit! 
1795; 8th edit. 1807; 9th edit. 1809; 10th 
edit. 1812; new edit. 1835; again 1847. 
3. ‘ A Defence of the History of Infant Bap¬ 
tism against the reflections of Mr. Gale 
and others,’ London, 1720, 8vo. 4. ‘ Brief 
Critical Notes, especially on the various 
Readings of the New Testament Books. 
With a preface concerning the Texts cited 
therein from the Old Testament, as also con¬ 
cerning the Use of the Hoptuugint Transla¬ 
tion,’ London, 1730,8vo. 5. ‘ Critical Notes 
on the Old Testament, wherein the present 
Hebrew Text is explained, and in many 
places amended from the ancient versions, 
more particularly from that of the LXX. 
To which is prefixed a large introduction, 
adjusting the authority of the Masnretic 
Bible, and vindicating it from the objections 
of Mr. Whiston and [Anthony Collins] the 
author of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion,’ London, 1734,2vols. 8vo. 

[Atterbury’sEpistolaryCorrespondenco(1789) l 
v. 302 ; Crosby's Hist, of the English Baptists, 
i. 6, 161, iii. 14, 42; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Gent. Mag. 1784, i. 434 ; Hook’s 
Ecel. Biogr. viii. 642 : Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 
1 14 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iv. 347, 490, 
3rd ser. v. 22.] T. 0. 

WALLACE, EGLANTINE, Lad* Wav 
I4CK (d, 1803], authoress, was youngest 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell (d. 1771), 
of Monreith, Wigtonshire, third baronet, and 
sister of Jane Gordon, duchess of Gordon [q.v.] 
A boisterous hoyden in her youth, and a 
woman of violent temper in her maturer 
years, she was married on 4 Sept. 1770 to 
Thomas Dunlop, son of John Dunlop of Dun¬ 
lop, by Frances Anna, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Wallace (1702-1770) of 
Craigie, fifth and last baronet. On bis grand¬ 
father’s death Dunlop, inheriting Craigie, 
took the name of Wallace and assumed the 
styleof abaronet; buttheproperty wasdeeply 
involved, and in 1783 he was obliged to sett 
all that remained of Craigie. It would seem 
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to have been shortly after this that his -wife 
obtained a legal separation, on the ground, 
it is said, of her husband’s cruelty. It is 
probable that the quarrel was due to pecu¬ 
niary embarrassment. A little later Lady 
Wallace was herself summoned for assault¬ 
ing a woman—apparently a humble com¬ 
panion— and was directed by the magistrate 
to compound the matter. Leaving Edin¬ 
burgh, she seems to have settled in London, 
but upon her play * The Whim ’ being pro¬ 
hibited the stage by the licenser, she left 
England in disgust. In October 1789 she 
was arrested at Paris as an Englibh agent, 
and narrowly escaped with her life. In 
1792 she was in Brussels. There she con¬ 
tracted a friendship with General Charles 
Francois Dumouriez, whom in 1708 she en¬ 
tertained in London, where she seems to have 
been well received in society. She died at 
Munich on 28 March 1808, leaving two sons, 
the elder of whom was General [Sir] John 
Alexander Dunlop Aguew Wallace [q. v.] 
She was author of 1. ‘ Letter to a Friend, with 
a Poem called the Ghost, of Werter,’ 1787, 
4to. 2. ‘ Diamond out Dinmond, a Comedy ’ 
[from the French],1787, 8vo. 3. ‘ TheTon, 
a Comedy,’ 8vo, 1788; it was produced at 
Covent Garden on 8 April 1788 with a good 
cast, but, says Gonest, was ‘ very dull ’ and a 
dead failure. 4. ‘ The Conduct of the King 
of Prussia and General Dumouriez,' 1793, 
8vo; this was followed by a separately issued 
‘Supplement,.’ 6. ‘Cortes, a Tragedy’(P). 

6. ‘The Whim, a Comedy,’1706,8vo. 7. ‘An 
Address to the People on Peace and Deform,’ 
1798, 8vo. 

[The Boot of Wallace, ml. Rogers (Grampian 
Club), 1889, i. 87-8 ; Chambers’s Traditions of 
Edinburgh, 1809, p. 220 ; Jonas’s continuation of 
Baker’s Biographieft Dramaticn, p, 733, whero 
she is said to have bean the wife of Sir James 
Wallace [q. v.]; Paterson's History of the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigton, r. i. 290 j Pater¬ 
son's Lands and tbair Owners in Galloway, 
i. 28fi: Aatohiogr. of Jane, Duchess of Gordon 
(Introduction, Gent Mag. 1803, i. 386). There 
ara several autobiographical notes in 1 The 
Conduct of the King of Prussia and. General 
Dumouriez,' named above,] J. K, L. 

•WALLACE, GRACE, Lady Wallaob 
(d. 1878), author, was the eldest daughter 
of John Stein of Edinburgh, She became, 
on 19 Aug. 1824, the second wife of Sir 
Alexander Don, sixth baronet of Newton 
Don, and the ultimate friend of Sir Walter 
Soott, She had two children: Sir William 
Henry Don [q. v.] seventh baronet, the cele¬ 
brated actor; and Alexina Harriet, who mar¬ 
ried Sir Frederick Acclom Milbank, bait., of 
Hart and Hartlepool. In his 'Familiar 
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Letters’ (ii. 348) Sir Walter Scott writes to 
his son in 1825: ‘ Mama and Anno are quite 
well; they are with me on a visit to Sir 
Alex. Don and his new lady, who is a very 

S leasont woman, and plays on the harp 
elightfully.’ Sir Alexander died in 1820; 
and in 1886 his widow married Sir James 
Maxwell Wallace, K.H., of Aindorby Hall, 
near Northallerton, an officer who had served 
under Wellington at Quatre Bras and Water¬ 
loo, was afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the 
6th dragoon guards (when Prince Leopold, 
afterwards king of the Belgians, was colonel), 
and died on3Feb. 1867 as general and colonel 
of the 17th lancers. Robert Wallace (1778- 
1856) [q.v.] was his younger brother. Lady 
Wallace died on 12 March 1878 without 
issue by her second marriage. 

Lady Wallace long and actively pursued a 
career as a translator of German and Spanish 
works, among others: 1. ‘The Princess Ilse/ 
1855. 2. ‘ Clara; or Slave-life in Europe ’ 
(hy Hacklander), 1866. 3. ‘ Voices from the 
Greenwood,’ I860. 4. ‘ The Old Monastery’ 
(by Ilacklandei'), 1857. 6. ‘ Frederick the 
Great and his Merchant,’ 1869. 6. ‘ Schiller’s 
Life and Works ’ (by Palleske), 1869. 7. ‘The 
Castle and the Cottage in Spain’(fromthe 
Spanish of Caballero), 1861. 8. ‘Joseph in 
the Snow’ (by Auerbach), 1861. 9. ‘Men¬ 
delssohn’s Letters from Italy and Switzer¬ 
land,' 1802. 10. ‘ Will-o’-tbe-Wisp,’ 18G2. 
11. ‘Letters of Mendelssohn from 1833 to 
1847,' 180S. 12. ‘ Letters of Mozart/1805. 
13. ‘Beethoven’s Letters, 1790-1820/ 1866. 
14. ‘Letters of Distinguished Musicians,’ 
1867. 15. ‘Reminiscences of Mendelssohn’ 
(by Elise Folko), 1868. 1G. ‘Alexandra 
Fuodorowna’ (by Grimm), 1870. 17. ‘A 

German Peasant Romance: Elsa and the 
Vulture ’ (by Vou Hillem), 1876. 18. ‘ Life 
of Mozart’(by NoM), 1877. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, vol. iv,; Allibone’s 
Diet of Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Record of 
the 8th Dragoon Guards; Times, 7 Fob. 1867; 
Rogers's Book of Wallace (GTampiuu Club), 
i. 110-12; Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
1380.] G. S-s. 

WALLACE, JAMES (d. 1678), cove¬ 
nanter, son of Matthew Wallace, succeeded 
about 1641 to his father's lands at Auchans, 
Ayrshire. Early in life he adopted the mili¬ 
tary profession, and became lieutenant- 
colonel in the parliamentary army. He wont 
to Ireland in the Marquis of Argyll's regi¬ 
ment in 1642, and in 1645 was recalled to 
oppose the progress of Montrose. He joined 
the covenanters under General Baillie, and 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Kilsyth 
(Muebooh and Siaipson, Deeds of Montrose, 
1893, pp. 125, 329), Returning to Ireland 
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before 1647, he was appointed governor of 
Belfast in 1649, hut was deprived of the 
oilice iu June of thut year. Soon afterwards 
lie removed to Kod-hnll, Ballycnrry, near 
Corrickfergus, where he married. Removing 
to Scotland in 1050, when Charles II came 
to Scotland on the invitation of the Scots 
parliament, Wallaco was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of a foot regiment under Lord 
Lome. At the battle of Dunbar Wallace 
was again made prisoner. On his colonel's 
petition, as a reward for his services, he wns 
‘ referred to the committee of estates, that 
he mav be assigned to some part of excise 
or maintenance forth of the shire of Ayr.’ 
Wallace lived in retirement from the Resto¬ 
ration till the ‘ Pentland rising,’ in which he 
took a very active part as leader of the insur¬ 
gents. One of Walluce’s earliest prisoners 
was Sir James Turner [q.v.], who had been 
his companion in arms twenty-three year3 
before. Diiringlm captivity Turner was con¬ 
stantly with Wallace, of whose character and 
rebellion he gives a detailed account (Me¬ 
moirs, Banimtyne Club, pp. 148, 168,173, et 
sqq.l On 28 Nov. 1666 Wallace’s forces and 
tlie king's, under the command of General 
Dnlzell, came within sight of each other at 
Inglia ton Bridge. Wallace was defeated, 
and, with liie followers, took to flight (tb. 
pp. 18 L sqq.) lie escaped to Holland, where 
he took the name of Forbes. He was con¬ 
demned and forfeited in August 1667 by the 
justice court at Edinburgh, and this sentence 
was ratified by parliament on 15 Dec. 1609. 
In Holland Wallace was obliged to move 
from place to place for several years to avoid 
liis enemies, who were on the lookout for 
him. lie afteru ards lived in Rotterdam; hut 
on the complaint of Henry Wilkie, whom, the 
king had placed at the head of the Scottish 
factory at Campvere, Wallace was ordered 
from Holland. Wallace, however, returned 
some time afterwards, and died at Rotterdam 
in the end of 1678. In 1649 or 1660 ho 
married a daughter of Mr. Edmonstone of 
Ballycarry, and left one son, William, who 
succeeded to his father’s property, as the 
senteuce of death and fugitation passed 
against him after the battle of the Peutland 
was rescinded at the revolution. 

[.Spalding's Hist, of Troubles i. 218, ii. 168, 
anil Letters from Argylo (Udmuityne Club); 
Lamont's Diary (Maitland Club),p. 195; Cham¬ 
bers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Book of Wal¬ 
lace, i. 140-5; Reid’s Irish Presbyterian Church, 
1867, ii. 117, 545-8 ; Patrick Adairs’s Narra¬ 
tive, 1866, p. 155; Steven’B Scottish Church at 
Rotterdam, passim ; Wodrow’s History, i. 305, 
807, ii. passim; Lord Strathallan's Hist, of the 
House of Drummond, p. 306.] <J. S-s. 


WALLACE, JAMES (d. 1688), minister 
of Kirkwall, studied at the university of 
Aberdeen, where he graduated M.A. on 
27 April 1659. lie was shortly afterwards 
appointed minister of Ladykirk in Orknev 
from which parish lie was translated to Kirk¬ 
wall on 4 Nov., and admitted on 16 Nov. 
1672. On 16 Oct. 1678 he was also collated 
by Bishop Mackenzie to the prebend of St. 
John in tlie cathedral church of St. Magnus^ 
the-Martyr at Kirkwall. 0 

Wallace died of fever in September 1683. 
He mortified the sum of a hundred merks 
for the use of the church of Kirkwall, 
which the kirk session received on 14 July 
1689, and applied in purchasing two com¬ 
munion cups inscribed with Wall nee’s name. 
He married Elizabeth Cuthhert, and had 
three sons and a daughter—James (sea 
below), Andrew, Alexander, and Jean. 

Wallace is known by his work * A De¬ 
scription of the Isles of Orkney. By Master 
Jnines Wallace, late Minister of Kirkwall. 
Published after his Death by his Son. To 
which is added, An Essay concerning the 
Thule of the Ancients, by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald,’ Edinburgh, 1093, 8vo. The work 
was dedicated to Sir Robert Sibhnld [q. v.] 
Wallace had originally undertaken his ‘ De¬ 
scription’ at the request of Sir Robert, who 
was designing his general atlas of Scotland. 
In 1700 Wallace's son James published in 
his own name'An Account 01 the Islands 
of Orkney,’ which appeared in London 
under the auspices of Jacob Tonson [q. v.] 
This work, which makes no mention 01 
his father's labours, consists of the ‘De¬ 
scription’ of 1693, with some omissions anil 
additions, including a chnpter on the plants 
and shells of the Orkneys. The younger 
Wallace also suppressed the dedication to 
Sibbald and the preface, which last gave an 
account of his father's writings, and coolly 
substituted an affected dedication from him¬ 
self to the Earl of Dorset, Both editions are 
very rare. The original, with illustrative 
notes, edited by John Small [q. v.], was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1883. ‘An Ac¬ 
count from Orkney, by James Wallace, 
larger than, what was printed by liis son, 
was sent to Sibbald, who was collecting 
statistical information regarding tbe coun¬ 
ties of Scotland (Nicolsost, Scottish Histo¬ 
rical Library, 1702, pp. 20, 68). Wallace 
was described as ' a man remarkable for in¬ 
genuity and veracity, and he left in manu¬ 
script, besides sermons and miscellaneous 
pieces, “ A Harmony of the Evangelists,” 
“ Commonplaces,” a treatise of the ancient 
and modern church discipline; and when 
seized with his last illness was engaged 
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Za tine a refutation of the tenets of popery’ 
fScoiT, Fasti HI. i. 376). 

1 Juies Wallace ( fi . 1884-1724), son of 
the preceding, was M.D. and F.II.S. 
/though he does not appear in Thomson’s 
Lt of fellows), and edited his father’s ‘ De¬ 
scription’ in 1893 and 1700. In 1700 he 
contributed to the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Itoyal Society ‘A Part of a Journal kept 
from Scotland to New Caledonia in Darien, 
with a abort Account of that Country ’ (Phil. 
Trans. 1700, pp. 636-43). From a passage 
in this paper he seems to have been in the 
East India Company's service. lie visited 
Darien, and gave plants from there to Petiver 
and Sloane. In the same number of the 
'Transactions’ (pp. 643-8) is given nn abs¬ 
tract of the 1700 edition of his father’s worlt. 
Wallace was also the author of a ‘ History 
of Scotland from Fergus I to the Com¬ 
mencement of the Union,’ Dublin, 1724,8vo. 

[Preface to original edition of Description; 
introduction to reprint of Description; Peter- 
Itin'o Dentals; Scott’s F.isti; Notes and Queries, 
2nd Ecr. v. 89, vi. 533. For the son, aoe Notes 
and Queries, 30 Jnn. 1858; introduction to re¬ 
print ; Phil. Trans. 1700 ; Britten andBoulger’s 
British and Irish Botanists; Pulteney'e Sketches 
of Progress of Botany ; Pritzel's Thesaurus Lit. 
Botan.; Jackson’s Guide to Lit. of Botany.] 

G. S-h. 

WALLACE, Sin JAMES (1731-1803), 
admiral, born in 1731, entered the navy as a 
scholar in the Royal A cademy at Portsmouth 
in 1746. He afterwards served in the Syren, 
Vigilant, and Intrepid, and passed his exa¬ 
mination on 3 Jan. 1763, when he was de¬ 
scribed on his certificate as ‘ appearing to he 
21.’ As he had been a scholar in the aca¬ 
demy, the age was probably something like 
correct. On llMarch 1766 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Greenwich (captured 
in the West Iudies 18 March 1767), under 
Captain Robert Roddam [q. v. j In April 
1768 he was appointed to the Ripon, one of 
the squadron under Sir John Moore (1718- 
1779) [q. v.] at the reduction of Guadeloupe 
in April 1769. In January 1780 he was 
appointed to the Neptune, going out to the 
Mediterranean as flagship of Sir Charles 
Saunders [q. v.] On 3 Nov. 1762 he was 
promoted to the rank of commander, and in 
the following April was appointed to the 
Trial sloop for the North American station. 
He afterwards commanded the Dolphin in 
the East Indies and the Bonetta in the Chan¬ 
nel; and on 10 Jnn. 1771 was promoted to 
be captain of the Unicom. In November he 
was appointed to the Rose, a 20-gun frigate, 
which in 1774 he took out to the North 
American station, where during 1776 and 
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the first part of1776 he was actively engaged 
in those desultory operations against the coast 
towns which were calculated to produce the 
greatest possible irritation with the least pos¬ 
sible advantage. In July 1776 he succeeded 
to the command of the 60-gun ship Experi¬ 
ment, in which in January 1777 he was sent 
to England with despatches—a service for 
which he was knighted on 18 Feb, 

In July he ret urned to the North Ame¬ 
rican station, and after several months’ active 
cruising was, in July 1778, one of the small 
squadron with Howe for the defence of the 
Channel past Sandy Hook against the im- 

B fleet under D’Estaing [see IIowb, 
rt> ; Earl], The Experiment con¬ 
tinued with the squadron when Howe fol¬ 
lowed the French to Rhode Island, and in 
the manoeuvres on 10-11 Aug. After that 
she was left cruising, and on the 20th was 
off Newport when the French were stand¬ 
ing in towards it. Wallace drew back to 
the westward, ran down Long Island Sound, 
and reached New York by passing through 
Hell Gate, a piece of bold navigation pre¬ 
viously supposed to he impossible for a ship 
of that Bize. On the 23th he joined Ilowe 
at Sandy Hook. In the following Decem¬ 
ber, while cruising on the coast of Virginia, 
the ship in a violent westerly gale was 
blown off tho land; and Wallace, finding 
her in need of new masts and new rigging, 
for which there were no stores at New York, 
even if in her distressed condition it had 
been possible to get there, bore away for 
England. When tho ship was refitted he 
joined the squadron which sailed from St. 
Helens under Arbuthnot on I May, and 
with him turned aside for the relief of 
Jersey, then threatened by the French under 
tho prince of Nassau. Hearing, however, 
that Nassau had been repulsed and that 
some frigates had been sent from Ports¬ 
mouth, Arbuthnot pursued liis voyage, leav¬ 
ing the Experiment to strengthen the force 
at Jersey. When he was joined by the 
frigates, ‘Wallace concerted an attack on the 
French squadron which had gone over to the 
mainland; and, finding them endeavouring 
to make St. Malo, he drove thorn into Can- 
oale Bay, followed them in, despite the pro¬ 
testations of the pilot, silenced a six-gun 
battery under which they had sheltered, and 
burnt two of the frigates and a small cutter 
that were fast on shore. The third frigate, 
the Danae of 34 guns, and two smeller 
vessels were brought off and sent to Eng¬ 
land. 

Wallace then rejoined Arbuthnot, who 
had been forced by foul winds to wait in 
Torbay, and sailed with him for New York. 
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In September he -was sent to the southward 
with a considerable sum of money for the 
payment of the troops in Georgia. On the 
24th he fell in with a detachment of 
D’Estaing’s fleet, and was captured off 
Savannah. Being acquitted of all blame 
by the court-martial, he was appointed in 
Blorch 1780 to the Nonsuch of 64 guns, 
and in July, when on a cruise on the coast 
of France, captured the corvette ITussard, 
and on the 14rh the celebrated frigate Belle 
Poule, commanded by the same captain, the 
Chevalier de Kergariou Coatles, who had 
formerly commanded the Danue, and was 
now killed in the engagement. In the fol¬ 
lowing year the Nonsuch was one of the 
fleet which relieved Gibraltar in April [see 
Darbv, George]; and on the homeward 
voyage, while looking out akead, chased and 
brought to action the French 74-gun ship 
Actif, hoping to detain her till some others 
of the fleet came up. The Nonsuch was, 
however, beaten off with heavy loss; hut 
the Actif, judging it imprudent to pursue 
her advantage, held on her course to Brest. 
Wallace’s bold attempt was considered as 
creditable to him as the not supporting him 
was damaging to the admiral; and in Octo¬ 
ber he was appointed to the 74-gun ship 
Warrior, which in December sailed for the 
West Indies with Sir George Brydges Rod¬ 
ney (afterwards Lord Rodney) fa. v.L and 
took port in the battle of 12 April 1782. In 
1783 Wallace returned to England, and for 
the next seven years was on half-pay. In 
the Spanish armament of 1790he commanded 
the Swiftsure for a few months, and in 1793 
the Monarch, in which he went to the West 
Indies, returning at the end of the year. 
On 12 April 1794 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral and appointed commander-in- 
chief at Newfoundland, with his flag in the 
60-gun ship Romney. With this one ex¬ 
ception, his squadron was composed of fri¬ 
gates and smaller vessels, intended for the 
protection of trade from the enemy’s pri¬ 
vateers ; so that when a powerful French 
squadron of seven ships of the line and three 
frigates, escaping from Cadiz in August 1796, 
came out to North America, he was unable 
to offer any serious resistance to it, or to 
prevent it doing much cruel damage to the 
fishermen, whose huts, stages, and boats 
were pitilessly destroyed (Jajies, i. 409). 
Wallace was bitterly mortified; but the 
colonists and traders, sensible that he had 
done all that was possible under the circum¬ 
stances, passed a vote of thanks to him. He 
returned to England early the next year, 
and had no further service. He had been 
made a vice-admiral on 1 June 1793, and 
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was further promoted to be admiral on 
1 Jan. 1801. lie died in London on 0 Jan. 
1803. Wallace has been sometimes con¬ 
fused with Sir Thomas Dunlop Wallace of 
Craigie, to whom he was only very distantly 
—if it all—related; and has been conse¬ 
quently described as the husband of Eglan¬ 
tine, lady Wallace [q. v.] It does not appear 
that Sir James Wallace was ever married, 

[Tha memoir in Ralfe's Naval Biogr. i. 413 
is exceedingly imperfect; the etoryof W.illnee’a 
services is here given from the passing certifi¬ 
cate, commission and warrant-books, captains’ 
letters and logs in the Public Becord Office. 
See also Beatson's Naval and Military Memoirs, 
James's Naval History, and Troude’s Batailles 
Navales de la France. Gent.Mag. 1808, i. 290- 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

WALLACE, Sir JOHN ALEXANDER 
DUNLOP AGNEW (1775P-1867), general, 
born about 1775, was the only son of Sir 
Thomas Dunlop Wallace, hart., of Craigie, 
Ayrshire, by his first wife, Eglantine, lady 
Wallace [q. v.] 

He was given a commission as ensign in 
the 75th (highland) regiment on 28 Dec. 
1787, his family having helped to raise it 
He joined it in India in 1789, became lieu¬ 
tenant on 0 April 1790, and served in Corn¬ 
wallis’s operations against Tippoo in 1791-2, 
ineluding the siege of Seringapatam. He 
acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel Maxwell, 
who commanded the left wing of the army. 
He obtained a company in the 58th regiment 
on 8 June 1796, and returned to England to 
join it. He went with it to the Mediter¬ 
ranean in 1708, was present at the capture 
of Minorca, and in the campaign of 1801 in 
Egypt, It formed part of the reserve under 
Moore, and was very hotly engaged in tha 
battle of Alexandria. It came home in 

1802. He was promoted major on 9 July 

1803, and obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy in 
the 11th foot on 28 Aug. 1804. At the end 
of 1805 he was transferred to the 88th (Con¬ 
naught rangers) to command a newly raised 
second battalion. 

He went to the Peninsula with this batta¬ 
lion in 1809. With three hundred men of 
it he joined the first battalion at Campo 
Mayor, while the rest went on to Cadiz. 
The first battalion had suffured in the Tala- 
vera campaign; he set himself vigorously 
to restore it, and made it one of the finest 
corps in the army. It greatly distinguished 
iteelf at Busaco. It was on the left of the 
third division, and when the French had 
gained the ridge, and seemed to have cut 
the army in two, a oharge made by the 88th, 
with one wing of the 46th, drove them down 
headlong. Wellington, riding up, said, 
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'Wallace, I never saw a more gallant charge 
than that just made by your regiment,’ and 
made special reference to it in liis despatch. 
Picton, who was with another port of his 
division at the time, gave Wallace the credit 
of'that brilliant exploit.’ 

He commanded the 88th at Puentes de 
Onoro, and was again particularly mentioned 
jn Wellington’s despatch. He was also 
mentioned in the despatch after Salamanca, 
where he was in command of the right 
brigade of the third division (Palcenhame). 
Turing the retreat of the army from Burgos, 
ho had a very severe attack ot fever at Ma¬ 
drid. Conveyance in a cart to Santarem in 
verv bad weather aggravated its effects, and 
he "was dangerously ill for nearly eight 
months. He saw no further service in the 
Peninsula; but he commanded a brigade in 
the army of occupation in Prance in the 
latter part of 1815. He received the gold 
medal with two clasps, and was made C.B. 
In 181C. 

He had become colonel in the army on 
4 June 1818, and on 12 Aug. 1819 he was 
promoted major-general. He was given the 
colonelcy of the 88th on 20 Oct. 1831, and 
was made K.O.B. on 16 Sept. 1838. He 
became lieutenant-general on 10 Aug. 1837, 
and general on 11 Nov. 1851. He died at 
Lochryan House, Stranraer, Wigtownshire, 
on 10 Feb. 1867, aged 82, On 23 June 1829 
he married Janette, daughter of William 
Badger, by whom he had five sona and one 
daughter. 

[dent. Mag. 1867, i. 497 ; Historical Records 
of the 88th Regiment j Wellington Despatches ; 
Robinson’s Life of Picton, i. 327, &c.; Napier’s 
Remarks on Robinson’s 'Life of Picton' in 
Peninsular War, 1861, vi. 419 sq.] E. M. L. 

WALLACE, Sib RICHARD (1818- 
1890), connoisseur and collector of works 
of art, was at one time reputed to be the 
natural son of Richard Seymour Conway, 
fourth marquis of Hertford, his senior by 
only eighteen years. The truth mhy be that 
he was the fourth Marquis of Hertford’s 
half-brother and a late-born son by an un¬ 
identified father of that nobleman’s mother, 
Maria, nfe Pagnani, marchioness of Hertford, 
who had married, on 18 May 1798, Francis 
Charles Seymour uonway, third marquis [see 
under Ssthoto, Fbasois Ihqram, second 
Mabhuis op Heeteoed]. Bom in London 
on 28 July 1818, he was in youth known 
as Richard Jackson. He was educated en¬ 
tirely under the supervision of his mother, 
Maria, lady Hertford. The influences by 
which he was surrounded were on the whole 
more French than English, hut he always 
insisted, strongly on his English extraction. 


Most of his young days and early manhood 
were passed in Paris, where as 1 Monsieur 
lUchard ’ he became a well-known figure m 
French society and among those who devoted 
themselves to matters of art. Before he was 
forty he had made a largo collection of objets 
d'art —bronzes, ivories, miniatures, &e.— 
which was dispersed in Paris in 1857 at 
prices much above those he had paid. After 
the sale of his own collection ho devoted 
most of his knowledge to the assistance of the 
fourth marquis (his reputed half-brother). 

On Lord Hartford’s death, unmarried, in 
1870, Wallace found himself heir to such, 
of his property as the deceased marquis 
could devise by will, including a house in 
Paris and Hertford House in London, the 
Irish estates about Lisburn, which then 
brought in some 60,000/. a year, and the finest 
collection of pictures and objets d’art in 
private hands in the world. 

During the war of 1870-1 Wallace equip¬ 
ped on ambulance which, under the name 
of the Hertford ambulance, was attached to 
the 13th corps d’armfie; he equipped two 
more in Farm itself, one being placed under 
French, the other under English doctors, 
lie also founded and endowed the Hertford 
British Hospital, for the use of British sub¬ 
jects in Paris, and subscribed a hundred 
thousand francs to the fund in aid of those 
who had suffered by the bombardment. He 
was faithful to Paris during the siege, and 
is said, on excellent authority, to have spent 
at least two millions and a half of franca on 
aid to the besieged. On 24 Dec. 1871 he was 
created a baronet in recognition of his efforts 
during the siege. 

In 1873 Sir Richard was elected M.P. for 
Lisburn, which constituency he continued 
to represent until 1885, In 1878 he was 
nominated one of the commissioners to the 
Paris Exhibition, at the close of which his 
services were rewarded with a knight com- 
mandersliip of the Bath; he was already a 
commander in the legion d’honneur. He 
was also a trustee of the National Gallery, 
and a governor of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, to both of which he had presented 
pictures. The last four years of his life 
were spent chiefly in Paris, and there he 
died on 20 July 1890, leaving no surviving 
diildren, He was buried in the cemetery of 
rSre-Lachaise. On 15 Feb. 1871 he was 
married to Julie Amfilie Charlotte, the daugh¬ 
ter of Bernard Costelnau, a French officer, 
who had already borne turn a son. Lady 
Wallace died on IQ Feb. 1897. She left by 
will the great Hertford-Wallace collection 
to the English nation. A commission was 
appointed by the government of 1897 fo 
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determine the future home of the collection, 
and it was decided to acquire Hertford House, 
and to adapt it to the purposes of a public 
museum. Sir Itichard Wallace disliked sit¬ 
ting; to artists. Paul Baudry made a sketch 
of him which was etched by Jacquemart for 
the 1 Gazette des Beaux-Arts,’ and a portrait, 
with but alight pretensions as a work of art, 
belongs to the collection at Hertford House. 

[Foster's Baronetage, 1882; Gazette des, Beaux- 
Arts; Times, 22 July 1890; private information.] 

W. A. 

•WALLACE, ROBERT (1097-1771), 
writer on population, was only son, by his wife 
Margaret Stewart, of Matthew Wallace, 
parish minister of Kincardine, Perthshire, 
where he was born on 7 Jan. 1096-7. Edu¬ 
cated at Stirling grammar school, he entered 
Edinburgh University in 1711, and acted 
for a time (1720) as assistant to James Gre- 

f ory, the Edinburgh professor of mathematics. 

Ic was one of the founders of the llaukcnian 
Club in 1717. On 31 July 1722 he was 
licensed as a preacher by the presbytery of 
Dunblane, Perthshire, and he was presented 
by the Marquis of Annandale to the parish 
of Mofl'at, Dumfriesshire, in August 1723. 
In 1733 he became minister of New Grev- 
friars, Edinburgh. Here he otfended the 
government of1730 by declining to read from 
his pulpit the proclamation against the Por- 
teous rioters, holding that the church was 
spiritually independent in the celebration 
of public worship. He thereby rendered 
himself liable to severe penalties, but no 
attempt was made to recover them, and on 
30 Aug. 1738 he was translated to the New 
North Church. In 1742, on a change of 
ministry,he regained ecclesiastical influence, 
being entrusted forfiveyears with the manage¬ 
ment of church business and the distribution 
of ecclesiastical patronage. Utilising a sug¬ 
gestion of John Mat bison of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, Wallace, with the aid 
of Alexander Webster [q. v.] of the Tolbooth 
church, Edinburgh, developed the important 
scheme of the ministers' widows’ fund. On 
12 May 1743 Wallace was elected moderator 
of the general assembly which approved the 
scheme, and in the end of that year he sub¬ 
mitted it in London to the lord-advocate, 
who framed it into a legislative measure and 
superintended its safe progress into an act (see 
manuscripts in possession of trustees of the 
fund). In June 1744 Wallace was appointed 
a royal chaplain for Scotland and a dean of 
the Chapel Royal. He received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University 
qn 13 Marcihl769, and died on 29 July 1771. 
He was married to Helen, daughter of 
George Turnbull, minister of Tyninghame 


in Haddingtonshire. She died on 9 Feb 
1776, leaving two sons, Matthew and George' 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, all of whom died 
unmarried. Matthew became vicar of Ten- 
terden in Kent, and George is noticed below 

Wallace published in 1753 a ‘Disserta¬ 
tion on the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient 
and Modern Times,’ an acute and suggestive 
contribution to ecouomics. One of the 
points in the work was a vigorous criticism 
of the chapter on the * Poputousness of An¬ 
cient Nations’ in Hume’s ‘Political Dis¬ 
courses.’ Hume's position, however, re¬ 
mained intact; Wallace ‘wholly failed to 
shake its foundations ’ (McCur.nocn, Litera¬ 
ture of Political Economy). The work was 
translated into French under the super¬ 
vision of Montesquieu, and it was repub¬ 
lished in an English edition with prefatory 
memoir in 1809. In 1758 appeared his 
1 Characteristics of the Present State of Great 
Britain,’ a work indicative of insight and 
courage. In ‘ Various Prospects of Mankind, 
Nature, and Providence,’ 1761, a meta¬ 
physical, economical, and theologically dog¬ 
matic treatise, he recurred to his population 
theories, and by one passage is believed to 
have stimulated Malthus (see ‘Mr. Malthus’ 

| in ILizlitt’s Spirit of the Age, and Talfourd 
in Retrospective Review, ii. 186). 

His son George Waxem® (d. 1805?), 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo¬ 
cates, Edinburgh, on 16 Feb. 1764, was ap¬ 
pointed a commissary of Edinburgh in 1792, 
and died about 1806. Some writers credit 
him with the memoir prefixed t'o the 1809 
edition of his father’s ‘ Dissertation ’ (Cot- 
ningham, Church History of Scotland, ii. 
467). George‘Wallace published: 1.‘Sys¬ 
tem of the Principles of the Law of Scot¬ 
land,’ 1760. 2. ‘ Thoughts on the Origin of 
Feudal Tenures and the Descent of Ancient 
Peerages in Scotland,’ 1783, 4to; 2nd edit., 

• Nature and Descent of Ancient Peerages 
connected with the State of Scotland,’ 1786, 
8vo. 3. ‘Prospects from Hills in Fife/ 
1796; 2nd edit. 1800, a poem embodying 
respectable descriptive sketches with his¬ 
torical allusions, in blank verse modelled on 
that of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti Bed. Scoticanse, t. i. 87. 70, 
ii. 086; Book ofWallace, i. 108-200; Chambers’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Antobio- 
graphy of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, chap. vi.; 
Gent. Mag. 1849, i. 352; Hill Burton’s Life and 
Correspondence of David Hume; Alison’s His¬ 
tory of Europe, chap. v.; Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap.xliv.n.] T. B. 

WALLACE, ROBERT (1791-1860), 
Unitarian divine, son of Robert Wallace 
(d. 17 June 1880) by his wife Phoebe (d. 
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11 March 1837), was born at Dudley, Wor¬ 
cestershire, ou 26 Feb. 1791, and baptisedon 
19 March by the name of llobert, to which 
in early life he sometimes added William. 
His father was a pawnbroker; his grandfather 
wa> a Dumfriesshire farmer. Two younger 
brothers joined the Unitarian ministry, viz. : 
James Cowdan Wallace (1793 P-1841), Uni¬ 
tarian minister at Totnes (1824-C), York 
Street,London(1827-8),Brighton (1828-9), 
Preston (1829-31), Wareham (1881-41), 
who wrote numerous hymns, sixty-four of 
which are in J. R. Beard’s ‘ Collection of 
Hymns,’ 1837, 12mo j and Charles Wallace 
(1790-1859), who was educated at Glasgow 
(M.A. 1817) and Manchester College, York 
(1817-19), and was minister at Altrincham 
and Hale, Cheshire (1829-56). 

llobert Wallace’s schoolmaster (till 1807) 
was John Todd, curateof St. Kenelin, Shrop¬ 
shire. In 1808 he came under the influence 
of James Hews Bransby [q. v.], who prepared 
him for entrance (September 1810) at Man¬ 
chester College, then at York, under Charles 
Wellbeloved [q.v.] and John Kenriclc [q. v,] 
Among his fellow students was Jacob Brettell 
[q. v.j Leaving York in 1816, he became 
(September)minister at Elder Yard, Chester¬ 
field. While here he conducted a private 
school for sixteen years. He distinguished 
himself in his denomination as a theological 
exponent, and as one of the best writers in 
the' Monthly Repository ’ and the' Christian 
Reformer’ on biblical and patristic topics. 
His review (1834) of Newman’s ‘ Arians of 
theFourtli Century* brought him intofrieivdly 
correspondence with Thomas Turton [q. v.] 
nis essay (1835) ‘ On the Parenthetical and 
Digressive Style of John’s Gospel ’ is a very 
able piece of criticism. In 1840 Manchester 
College was removed from York to Man¬ 
chester, and Wallace was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Wellbeloved. He left Chesterfield on 
11 Aug., and delivered in October his in¬ 
augural lecture as professor of critical and 
exegetical theology. In 1842 he was made 
principal of the theological deportment. His 
theological position was conservative, but he 
was the first in his own denomination, to 
bring to his classroom ths processes and re¬ 
sults of German critical research. By liis 
pupils he wa3 ' not only respected but loved; ’ 
among them was Philip Pearsall Carpenter 

[q- v.J 

The change to Manchester did not suit 
his health; after six years he resigned, and 
in June 1846 became minister of Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath. He was made visitor of his 
college, became a fellow of the Geological 
Society, and worked hard at the completion 
of his antitriuitarian biography (published 
von, xx. 
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March 1850). He preached for the last time 
on 10 March, and died at Bath on 18 May 
I860. lie was buried in the graveyard at 
Lyncomb, near Bath. His portrait was 
painted hut has not been engraved; a 
silhouette likeness of him is at the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester. He married (1825) Sophia 
(el. 31 May 1835), daughter of Michael 
Lakin of Birmingham, by whom he had a 
daughter, who survived him. 

His 1 Antitrinitarian Biography,’ 1850, 
3 vols. 8vo, was the result of nearly twenty- 
four years’ labour. A few of the earlier 
biographies were published (anonymously) 
in the 1 Monthly Repository,’ 1831; part of 
the introduction in the ‘Christian Reformer,’ 
1845-6. In breadth of treatment and in 
depth of original research Wallace’s work¬ 
manship is inferior to that of Thomas Rees 
(1777-1864) [q. v.], but he covers more 
ground than any previous writer, giving 
lives and biographies, continental and Eng¬ 
lish, extending from the Reformation to the 
opening of the eighteenth century. His in¬ 
troduction deals mainly xvith the development 
of opinion in England during thatperiod. His 
careful array of authorities is especially use¬ 
ful. Among his other publications were, 
besidessermons: 1. ‘An Account of the Revo¬ 
lution House at Whittington,’ Chesterfield, 
1818, 8vo. 2. ‘A Plain Statement ... of 
Unitarianism . . . and . .. Review of the ., , 
Improved Version,’ Chesterfield, 1819, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Dissertation on the Verb,’ Chesterfield, 
1832, 8vo. 4. 1 On the Ictis of Diodorus 
SiculuB,’ Manchester, 1846, 8vo. He edited 
a 1 Selection of Hymns for Unitarian Wor¬ 
ship,’ Chesterfield, 1822, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1820, 
8vo. 

[Memoir (by Oharles Wallace), with list of 
publications, in Christian Reformer, I860, p. 
619 ; Monthly Repository, 1827, p. 139; Chris¬ 
tian Reformer, 1836 p. 610, 1341 p. 262, 1360 
p.388, 1869 p. 681; Mureh’s Hist. Preb. and 
Gen. B.ipf. Churches in West of Ragland, 1833, 
p. 286; Manchester New College, Introductory 
Lecturos, 1841; Roll of Students, Manchester 
New College, 1888; Nightingale’s Lancashire 
Nonconformity [1891], i. 18; Julian's Diet, of 
Hymnology, 1892, pp. 1102, 1197, 1231; tomb¬ 
stone at Inhedge Barying-ground, Dudley; in¬ 
formation from the Rev. John Wright, Sutton 
Coldfield, and the Hey. A. H. Shelley, Dudley.] 

A. G. 

WALLACE, ROBERT (1773-1856), 
postal reformer, bora in 1773, was the second 
son of John Wallace (1712-1806) of Oessnock 
and Kelly in Ayrshire, by his third wife, 
Janet, third daughter of Robert Colquhoun 
of the island of St. Christopher, His father 
was a West India merchant in Glasgow, who 

o o 
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amassed a large fortune and became pro¬ 
prietor of several important estates. The 
eldest son was Sir James Maxwell Wallace 
[see Wallace, Geace, Lab y W allace]. By 
the father's will Robert Wallace received 
the estate of Kelly and part of the West 
Indian property, and was known by the de¬ 
signation of Wallace of Kelly. He was a 
devoted whig,and, as he was a vigorous orator, 
his services were often in demand during the 
reform agitation before 1832, After the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform Bill he was the first mem¬ 
ber of parliament for Greenock under the act, 
and held that seat continuously till 1846. 
In parliament his chief efforts were directed 
towards law reform, especially in. the direc¬ 
tion of having cheaper and simpler methods 
for the transfer of heritable property; and, 
though he (lid not carry through any mea¬ 
sure specially for this purpose, he gave an 
impetus to reforms of this kind, and sug¬ 
gested plans which have since been adopted. 
His name is most intimately associated with 
the reform of the postal service, and with 
the introduction of the penny post. After 
repeated applications to parliament be suc¬ 
ceeded in having a royal commission ap¬ 
pointed in lb3G to report on the state of the 
posting department. The numerous reports 
made by the commission fully supported the 
charges brought against this department, and 
prepared the way lor many reforms. Wallace 
was chairman of the committee charged 
■with the examination of Rowland Hill’s 
penny postage scheme; and it was by his 
casting vole that it was decided to recom¬ 
mend this scheme to parliament. He took 
an active iuterest in the realisation of cheap 
postage. In 1846 he became embarrassed 
financially through the depreciation in value 
of some of his West Indian estates, and 
deemed it prudent to resign his seat in par¬ 
liament. The estate of Kelly was sold, and 
Wallace lived in retirement at Seafield 
Cottage, Greenock. After his resignation a 
liberal public subscription was made for 
him', which enabled him to spend his later 
years in comfort. He died at Seafield on 
1 April 1835. He married Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir William Forbes of Oraigievar, but 
left no issue. His sister, Anne Wallace, died 
unmarried in 1873 in her hundred and Becond 
year. 

[Millar's Castles and Mansions of Ayrshire ; 
Foster’s Members of Parliament of Scotland; 
Glasgow Herald, 2 April 1855; Loyal Reformer's 
Gazette, 1832; Transactions of Glasgow Archaeo¬ 
logical Soc. new ser. i, 112.] A. H. M. 

WALLACE, THOMAS, Baeoh Wal¬ 
lace (1768-1844), only son of (James Wal¬ 
lace, barrister-at-law (afterwards solicitor 


and attorney-general to George III), and 
Ms wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Simpson, Carleton Hall, Cumber¬ 
land, was born at Brampton, Cumberland, in 
1768. He was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was the contem¬ 
porary and associate of the Earl of Liverpool 
and of Canning. He graduated M.A7 on 
18 March 1790, and D.C.L. on 5 July 1793. 
At the general election in 1700 he was 
[ elected. M.P. for Grampound. His subse¬ 
quent elections were, for Penrhyn 1796, for 
II indon 1802, for Shaftesbury 1807, for Wej- 
mouth 1812, for Cockermouth 1813, and for 
Weymouth 1818, 1820, and 1826. It was 
as a supporter of Pitt that he fivet appeared 
in public life, and he consistently upheld 
hispolicy, except in regard to Roman catholic 
emancipation, which he strenuously opposed. 
In July 1707 he was appointed to a seat at 
the admiralty, from which he was removed 
in May 1800 to become one of the commis¬ 
sioners for the aftkirs of India. 'When Pitt 
retired in 1801, Wallace continued to hold 
office under his successor, Addington, and was 
inadea privy councillor on 21 May] 801. When 
Pitt resumed office in 1804, Wallace was in¬ 
cluded in the new' government, which was 
dissolved by the death of Pitt in 1806. The 
colleagues of Pitt, after the death of Fox, 
were soon recalled, and remained in power 
till 1827. Wallace, in 1807 having returned 
to office, resigned it in 1816, and in 1818 be¬ 
came again a member of the government as 
vice-president of the privy council for the 
management of trade. In 1820 he was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the committee to con¬ 
sider the state of our foreign trade, and the 
best means for maintaining and improving 
it. The proceedings were extended through 
several sessions, and an active and leading 
part fell upon Wallace, who laid the report 
on the table before the end of the session of 
1820, and afterwards introduced and carried 
through the legislature measures intended 
to give them effect. In 1823 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by William Huskisson [q.v.] at the 
board of trade, and received addresses from 
many of the principal trading towns in the 
kingdom, thanking him for his services to the 
commerce of the country. Wallace was soon 
appointed chairman of the committee selected 
to inquire into the irregularities and abuses 
existing in the collection and management of 
the Irish revenue. The recommendations of 
the committee were adopted. In May 1825 
Wallace submitted to the house a measure 
to effect the assimilation of the currencies ot 
England and Ireland, which passed through 
both houses without any real opposition. In 
October 1823 he was appointed master of 
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the mint i» Ireland, which lie held till the 
change of administration in May 1827. Can¬ 
ning pressed him to join his government, hut 
he refused. The death of Canning was fol¬ 
lowed by the ministry of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and onthesame dayastkepublication 
of the ministerial appointments (2 Feb. 1828) 
it was announced that W allace had been made 
a peer. The title he assumed was Baron 
Wallace of Knaresdale. Till his death, on 
23 Feb. 1844, Wallace resided at his seat, 
Featheretone Castle, Northumberland. Wal¬ 
lace married, 16 Feb. 1814, Jane, sixth daugh¬ 
ter of John Hope, second earl of Hopetoun, 
and second wife of Henry Dundas, first vis¬ 
count Melville [q. v.] This lady died without 
issue on 9 June 1829. The peerage became 
extinct. The male heir was his cousin, John 
Wallace of the Madras civil service; hut tho 
estates were left to Colonel James Hope, 
next brother to the Earl of Hopetoun and 
nephew to Lord Wallace's deceased wife; he 
assumed the name of Wallace. 

[dent. Mag. 1844, i. 426-30; Burke’s Ex¬ 
tinct Peerages.] G. S-H. 

WALLACE, VINCENT (1814-1865), 
musical composer. [See Waixa.ce, Wil¬ 
liam Vincent.] 

WALLACE, Sin WILLIAM (1279?- 
1305), Scottish general and patriot, came of 
a family which had in the twelfth century 
become ldndowners in Scotland. The name 
Walays or Wallonsis which Wallace himself 
used, and various other forms, of which le 
Waleis or Waleys are the commonest in both 
English and Scottish records of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, meant originally a 
Welshman in the language of their English- 
speaking neighbours Doth. in. England and 
Scotland. It was a surname of families of 
Cymric blood living on or near the borders 
of Wales and the south-western, districts of 
Scotland, originally inhabited by the Cymric 
race of Celts, like the surnames of Inglis 
and Scot in the English and Scottish de¬ 
batable and border land. The family from 
which William Wallace sprang probably 
came with the FitsAlans, the ancestors of 
the Stewarts, from Shropshire. To this con¬ 
nection Blind Harry refers in the somewhat 
obscure lines as to Malcolm, the father of 
William Wallace: 

The secund 0 [i.e. grandson] he was of great 
Wallace, 

The which Wallas full worthily that wrought 
Whan Walter hyr of Waillis from Warrayn 
soeht. 

(0 or Oye means grandson, but whether 1 the 
second O’ can mean descendant in the 
fourth degree is not certain.) The mother 


of Walter, the first Stewart, was a Warenne 
of Shropshire, and he may have wooed, as 
has been conjectured, a Welsh cousin with 
the aid of .Richard Wallace, the great- 

S eat-grandfather of Malcolm Wallace. 

icardus Wallensis hold lands in Kyle in 
Ayrshire under Walter, the first Steward, 
to whose charter in favour of the abbey of 
Paisley he was a witness in 1174. The lands 
still hear the name of Biccarton (Richard's 
town). A younger son of Richard held lands 
in Renfrewshire and Ayr under a second 
Walter the Steward early in the thirteenth 
century. He was succeeded by his son Adam, 
the father of Malcolm, the father of William 
Wallace. William Wallace's mother was 
Jean Crawford, daughter of Sir Reginald or 
Rainald Crawford of Corsbie, sheriff of Ayr. 
Malcolm Wallace towards the end of the 
thirteenth century held the five-pound laud 
of Elderslie in the parish of Abbey in Ren¬ 
frewshire under the family of Riccarton, as 
well as the lands of Auchenbothie in Ayr¬ 
shire. Elderslie is about three miles from 
Paisley, and continued in the Wallace family 
down to 1789, though it reverted to the 
Riccarton branch owing to the failure of 
direct descendants of Malcolm Wallace. 

Probably at Elderslie William Wallace 
was horn.; hut there is little likelihood that 
an old yew in the garden, or the venerable 
oak which perished in the Btorm of February 
1866, or even the small castellated house now 
demolished, to all of which liis name was 
attached by tradition, existed in his lifetime. 
Hie father is said to have been knighted. 
Whether this is true or not, the family be¬ 
longed to the class of small landed gentry 
which it is an exaggeration to coll either of 
noble or of mean descent. William was the 
second son. His elder brother is called by 
Fordun Sir Andrew, but by others, including 
Blind Harry, Malcolm. Fordun soys he was 
killed by fraud of the English. There is 
evidence that he was alive in 1299, so that 
liis death cannot have been the cause, as has 
been suggested, of the rising of Wallace. 
Still it is evident that his family, as well as 
himself, were enemies of England. His 
younger brother John was executed in Lon¬ 
don in 1307, two years after Wallace met 
the same fate, Both William and a brother 
named Malcolm are described as knights in 
a lettor of 1299 hy Robert Hastings, sheriff 
of Roxburgh, to Edward I (.Nat. MSS. of 
Scotland, ii. No. 8), which turns the balance 
in favour of Malcolm, and not Andrew, hav¬ 
ing been the name of the eldest brother. 

Tho date of the birth of Wallace is un¬ 
known. His biographer, Bliud Ilarry, who 
collected, nearly two centuries after, the tra- 
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ditions of Scotland, but who had access to 
books now lost, unfortunately makes state¬ 
ments os to the age of Wallace which can¬ 
not be reconciled with one another. In the 
first book of his poem on Wallace Blind 
Harry represents him as a child when Scot¬ 
land was lost in 1290, when Edward I took 
possession of it as arbiter of the disputed 
succession (i. line 145), and ns eighteen years 
old at the date of his first alleged adventure 
when he slew the son of Selby, constable of 
Dundee, about 1291. So the former state¬ 
ment would place his birth about 1278, unless 
4 child ’ means, as it sometimes did, a vouth. 
The latter would carry the birth of Wallace to 
1272. But in the eleventh boob Harry makes 
Wallace forty-five when he was sold to the 
English in 1805; his birth is thus thrown 
back to 1200. Nothing certain can he 
uffirmed except that he was still young in 
1297 when he first took arms against the 
English, and began in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee and Lanark his career as the 
deadliest foe of Edward I. He was ed ucated 
first with an uncle Wallace, a priest at 
Dunnipace in Stirlingshire, from whom he 
learnt the Latin distich: 

Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum; 

Nunquam servili sub nexn vivito, fill. 

and afterwards, when he took refuge with 
his mother at Kilspindie in the CJaree of 
Gowrie, with another uncle, probably her 
brother, at the monastic school of Dundee. 
It was at this school he met John Blair, who 
became his chaplain, and * compiled in Dyte 
the Latin book of Wallace Lite,’ according 
to Blind Harry, who frequently refers to 
Blair as his authority. Education with such 
masters and companions must have included 
Latin, and we need not be surprised that the 
few documents preserved which were issued 
in his name are in that language. 

Apart from the copious narrative by Blind 
Harry of early adventures, consisting chiefly 
of the slaughter of Englishmen in single 
combat or against tremendous odd3, by the 
almost superhuman strength with which 
Wallace is credited, his life can he traced 
only from 1297 to 1806. It was in the 
summer of the former year that Wallace 
first appeared on the historio scene. It was 
an opportune moment for a Scottish rising, 
Edward I had taken advantage of the dis¬ 
pute as to the succession to the Scottish 
throne to possess himself of the country. 
In 1290 he ravaged the country and made 
prisoner John de Baliol, at the time the 
occupant of the Scottish throne. John de 
Warenne (1281 P-1804) [q.v.l was appointed 
guardian or ruler of Scotland as representa¬ 


tive of the English Icing, with Hugh Cressing- 
ham [q. v.] as treasurer, and English sheriffs 
were set up in the southern shires and in Ayr 
and Lanark. Next year the English barons 
and clergy w ere in open or veiled revolt against 
Edward 1 while the English king was ab¬ 
sorbed in preparations for the French war, 
to which he went in the end of August. 

The Scottishnoblesweredivided among them¬ 
selves by jealousies and were restrained from 
declaring against the English rule by fear 
of the forfeiture of their English fiefs. In 
May 1297 Wallace, at the head of a small 
hand of thirty men, burnt Lanark and slew 
Hezelrig the sheriff. Scottish tradition 
affirmed the daring deed was in retaliation 
for the execution by the sheriff of Marion 
Bradfute, heiress of Lamington, whom Wal¬ 
lace loved, upon a charge of concealing her 
lover, for whom she had refused the hand of 
the sheriff’s son. This seems more like a 
dramatic than an historical plot. The op¬ 
pressions and exactions of an officer who 
deemed Scotland a conquered country appear 
sufficient cause for Ilezelrig’a death. What¬ 
ever may have been the proximate cause, the 
boldness of its execution made Wallace's 
reputation. He is from this time a public 
robber and murderer in the eyes of the Eng¬ 
lish king and English chroniclers, and a 
heaven-born lender in those of the Scottish 
people and their historians. The killing of 
Hezelrig was the only specific charge in his 
indictment at Westminster. Its date is made 
by Fordun the commencement of Wallace's 
military career. It is possible that the death 
of Hezelrig was not Wallace's first exploit, 
audthat he had already engaged in a guerilla 
warfare against the English officers whom 
Edward I had intruded into the kingdom. 
The commons of Scotland, who only waited 
for a signal and a leader, now flocked to his 
standard. The conversion of an undisciplined 
multitude into a regular army, as described 
by Fordun,bears witness at once to the small 
beginnings and the military talent of Wal¬ 
lace. He took four men as a unit and ap¬ 
pointed the fifth their officer; the tenth man 
was officer to every nine, the twentieth to 
every nineteen, and so on to every thousand, 
and he enforced absolute obedience to those 
officers by the penalty of death. lie was 
chosen by acclamation commander of the 
whole forces, and claimed to act in behalf 
of his king, John de Baliol, Edward I'b 
prisoner. But he showed wisdom by asso¬ 
ciating with himself, whenever possible, re¬ 
presentatives of those barons who, encou¬ 
raged by his success, supported him at least 
for a time. His first associate was Wil¬ 
liam de Douglas ‘ the Hardy’ [q, v.], who 
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juined him in a rapid march on Scone, where 
the court of William de Ormesby[q. v.], the 
justiciar, was dispersed, much booty taken, 
and the justiciar saved Ms life only by flight. 
They then separated. Douglas recovered the 
strongholds of his native Annandale, where 
he took the castles of Sanquhar and Duris- 
deer, while Wallace overran the Lennox, It 
may have been at this time he expelled An¬ 
tony Bek [q. v.T, the warlike bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, from the house of Wishart, the bishop 
of Glasgow, of which Bek had taken, posses¬ 
sion. Wallace put in force with all the 
stringency in hie power the ordinance of 
the Scottish parliament of 1206, by which 
English clerks were banished from Scottish 
benefices—a necessary measure if Scotland 
was to be delivered from the English domi¬ 
nation, for English priests and friars minor 
took an active part as envoys and spies 
throughout the war. Iu July 1297 the 
troops of Wallace and Douglas were reunited 
in Ayrshire. This was not a moment too 
soon, for Edward X's governor, Warenne, had 
sent his nephew Sir Henry Percy and Sir 
Henry Clihord, with the levy of the nor¬ 
thern shires, to repress the Scottish rising. 
Collecting their forces in Cumberland in 
June, they had invaded Annandale, and, 
burning Loclimaben to save themselves from 
a night attack, advanced by Ayr to Irvine, 
where the Scots force was prepared to en¬ 
gage them. At Irvine Bruce, who had sud¬ 
denly transferred his nrms to the side of the 
Scottish patriots, again changed sides, and 
on 9 July, by a deed still extant ( Calendar , 
No. 909), placed himself at the will of Ed¬ 
ward. It is uncertain whether Wallace was 
present at Irvine; a fortnight later he had 
retired ‘with a great company’ into the 
forest of Selkirk, ‘ like one who holds him¬ 
self against your peace,’ writes Cressinghnm 
to Edward on 28 July (ib.), and neither 
Cressinghom nor Percy dared follow him 
into the forest, whose natives were good 
archers and strenuous supporters of the Scot¬ 
tish cause. The absence of Warenne was 
made an excuse for the delay, which enabled 
Wallace to organise and increase his forces. 
Neither Warenne nor his deputies were 
capable generals,andtheyallowed Wallace to 
lay siege to Dundee, and to occupy a strong 
position on the north side of the Forth, near 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, in the beginning of 
September, threatening Stirling Castle, the 
key of the Highlands, before they advanced 
to meet him with fifty thousand foot and a 
thousand horse. 

Wallace took up his position at the base 
of the Abbey Craig, the bold rock where his 
monument now stands, which faces Stirling, j 


It commands a retreat to the Ochils inac¬ 
cessible to cavalry, easily defensible by agile 
mountaineers against heavy-armed troops. 
On the plain below there is on the north, 
side one of the many loops of the Forth aa 
it winds through the carse land called the 
Links. The English lay between the river 
and the castle of Stirling. Attempts at 
mediation were made twice by the Steward 
and the Earl of Lennox, a third time by two 
friars minor. ‘ Carry back this answer,’ 6aid 
Wallace, according to Hemingburgh, who 
has left so dear an account of that memo¬ 
rable day: ' we have not come for peace, but 
ready to fight to liberate our kingdom. Let 
them come on when they wish, and they 
will find us ready to fight them to their 
boards.’ He adds, 'Wallace's force was only 
forty thousand foot and 180 horse.’ When 
tliiB answer was reported, the opinions of 
the English leaders were divided. The 
wooden bridge over tbe Forth—probably not 
far from the present stone one—wns so narrow 
that some who wero there reported that if 
they had begun to cross at dawn and con¬ 
tinued till noon, tlie greater part of the army 
would still remain behind. But, provoked 
by Wallace's challenge, the English leaders 
mounted the bridge. Marmaduke de Tbweng 
[see under Tuwraro, Robukt jib] and the 
bearers of the standards crossed first. Thweng, 
by a brilliant dash, ent through the Scots 
force, attempting the manoeuvre which, if 
Lundy's advice to cross by a neighbouring 
ford and take tbe Scots in the Tear had been 
taken, migktbave succeeded. Thweng failed 
through want of support, and recrossed the 
bridge with his nephew. Few others hadsuch 
good fortune. As they defiled two abreast 
over the bridge they were caught as in anet. 
Wallace's troops had descended from the 
Abbey Craig when he saw as many English 
as they could overcome had crossed. The 
defeat was signal and soon became general. 
No reinforcements could be sent over the 
bridge, now choked with the dead and 
wounded. The story that Wallace bad, by 
loosening the wooden holts which held one 
of its piers, broken it down, appears less 
likely, though there is evidence in tho Eng¬ 
lish accounts that tho bridge had, soon after 
the battle, to be repaired. Some tried to 
swim the river and were drowned. A few 
Welsh foot escaped by swimming, but only 
a single knight. Five thousand foot ana 
a hundred knights were slain. Among 
these was Cressmgham the treasurer, whose 
skin was cut in strips, which the Scots 
divided as trophies. Wallace, eays the 
* Chronicle of Lnnercost,’ made a sword-belt 
out of one of the strips. English writers 
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attribute tbe defeat to Cressingham’s penu¬ 
riousness as treasurer and folly as a gene¬ 
ral. Warenne was at least equally to blame. 
Nor is it fair to try to lessen the merit of 
"Wallace. Where others had faltered or gone 
over to the enemy, he had almost alone kept 
alive the spirit of Iris countrymen. He selected 
the field of battle at the place and moment 
when a smaller force could engage a larger 
with best hopes of success, and had been in 
the thick of the fight. His colleague in 
the command was Andrew Moray, son of Sir 
Andrew Moray, then prisoner in the Tower 
[6ee under Mtjbkay or Mob it, Sir Andeew, 
d. 1338]. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The Stew¬ 
ard and Lennox aided Wallace in the pursuit 
of Warenne, but Wallace himself was now 
sole leader. His army grew by volunteers, 
but also by forced levies of all able-bodied 
men between sixteen and sixty. Bower, 
Fordun's continuator, probably a chaplain of 
Aberdeen, relates that the burgesses of that 
town having refused to obey Wallace, he 
marched north and hanged some of them as 
an example; and there is other evidence of 
liis forcible methods, as in the petition for 
reparation to Edward of Michael de Miggel, 
who was twice captured and forced to join 
the troops of Wallace ( Calendar , ii. 450). 
The castle of Dundee, probably by the aid 
of Scrymgeour, who was soon after made its 
constable, at once surrendered. Edinburgh 
and Roxburgh wero token. Henry de Hall- 
burton recovered Berwick, but the castles 
of these towns were still held by English 
captains (Chronicle of Lanercost, p. 190). 
There is no specific mention of the fall of 
Stirling, which Warenne before his flight had 
committed to the custody of Marmaauke de 
Thweng, but we know that it passed into the 
hands of the Scots. Roxburgh and Hadding¬ 
ton, and nearly all the great towns on the 
English side of the Forth, were burned (tS. 
p. 191). Scotland was free, and Wallace, 
still acting in the name of John de Baliol, 
crossed the border, and hefore-18 Oct. harried 
Northumberland, and afterwards marched 
through Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
wasting the country, but without taking any 
stronghold. At Hexham some Scottish 
lancers threatened to kill the few canons left 
in the convent unless they gave up their 
treasures. Wallace interposed, and asked one 
of them to celebrate mass. Before the host 
was elevated, he left the church to take off 
his armour, as was the pious custom, but 
some Scots lancers carried off the holy vessels 
while the priest was washing his hands in 
the vestry, so that the service could not be 
completed. Wallace ordered the sacrilegious 
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soldiers to be sought for, but they were not 
to be found. He took the canons under his 
own special care, and on 7 Nov. issued letters 
of protection in his own name and that of 
Andrew Moray, as leaders of the army of 
Scotland in the name of Baliol. Their terms 
refute the calumny so often repeated, that 
Wallace was an indiscriminate persecutor of 
tho clergy. Against English clerks who 
accepted Scottish benefices he was beyond 
doubt severe, nor could he always restrain hia 
followers. But the man who had a chaplain 
as one of his friends, and was countenanced 
by the chief bishops of Scotland, Robert 
Wishart [q. v.] and William de Lamherton 
[n. v.], was not an. enemy of the church of 
Rome or of Scotland, but of the churchmen 
of England and of Edward. On St. Martin’s 
day, 11 Nov., he appeared before Carlisle, 
which was summoned to surrender in the 
name of William the Conqueror. The bur¬ 
ghers prepared to defend it, and Wallace, 
declining a sipge, wasted the forest of Ingle¬ 
wood, Cumberland, and 1 Allerdale.’asfar as 
Cockermouth. A snowstorm prevented him 
from ravaging the bishopric of Durham, 
whose deliverance was attributed to the pro¬ 
tection of its patron, St. Cuthbert. 

Wallace returned to Scotland about 
Christmas 1297, and, apart from a casual 
though possibly true reference to his being 
again in the forest of Selkirk, the next cer¬ 
tain fact in his life is that he was at Tor- 
phichen in West Lothian on 29 March 
1298. A grant of that date by Wallace has 
been preserved. lie styles himself ‘Wilel- 
mus Walays miles, Gustos regni Scotia et 
duetor exercituum ejusdem nomine principis 
domini JoliannisDei gratia regis Scotiieillus- 
tris de consensu communitatis ejusdem. . . . 
per consensum et assensum magnatum dicti 
regni,’ and confers on Alexander Skirmisher 
(Scrymgeour) six marks value of land in the 
territory of Dundee andthe office of constable 
of that town in return for his homage to 
Baliol and faithful service in the army of 
Scotland as hearer of the king’s standard. 
This document refutes the assertion made 
at the trial of Wallace that he had claimed 
the kingdom for himself. It also proves that 
after the death of Moray he acted as sole 
guardian, and probably also that some of 
the nobles were still on his side, and that 
he had been elected guardian, though the 
remark of Lord Hailes appears just that 
how he obtained thB office will for ever re¬ 
main problematical. John Major, who 
thinks lie assumed it, states that there were 
families in his own time who held their 
lands by charters of Wallace, which indi¬ 
cates that his authority was recognised 
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both then and afterwards as conferring a 
legal title. It was about this time, accord¬ 
ing to one of the' Political Songs,’ which de¬ 
scribe so vividly the English popular view, 
that Wallace was knighted: 

Be prtedone fit eques ufc de corvo eignus; 

Accipit indignus sedom cum non props dignus 

(Political Songs, p. 174). 

Meanwhile Edward I, released from the 
war with France by a truce, returned to 
England on 11 March and pushed on the 
preparation for the renewal of war with 
Scotland which his son Prince Edward had 
already begun. Writs were issued for men 
and supplies, and a parliament was sum¬ 
moned to meet at York on 35 May. It sat 
till the 80th, but the Scots barons declined 
to attend, and the English estates, led by 
Bigod, demanded a confirmation of the char¬ 
ters. Edward promised to confirm them if 
he returned victorious from Scotland. It 
was about this time, according to some Scot¬ 
tish authorities, that Wallace next, appeared 
in the forest of Black Imside (the forest of 
the Alders), near Newburgh, on the shore of 
the Firth of Tay, and defeated Sir Aymer de 
Valence [see Atmek] on 12 Juno. English 
writers ignore this, and it may have taken 

turn from France. It would he, as Hailas 
observes, quite consistent with probability. 
It was a constant practice for the English in 
wars with Scotland to send ships with 
men and provisions to support their land 
forces, and Valence may have attempted a 
descent on Fife. Early in July Edward 
crossed the eastern Scottish border, and was 
at Roxburgh from 8 to 6 July, where he 
made a muster of his troops. They numbered 
three thousand ormod horsemen, four thou¬ 
sand whosehorses were not armed, and eighty 
thousand foot, almost all, says Hem ingburgh, 
Irish and Welsh. A contingent from Gas¬ 
cony was sent to guard Berwick. Before the 
21st he had reached Temple Liston, near 
Linlithgow. The king’s forces were in want 
of supplies, and his Welsh troops mutinied. 
It was said they were likely to Join the Soots 
if they saw it was the winning side. At 
this crisis a spy, sent by the Earl of March, 
announced that the Scots were in the forest 
of Falkirk, only six leaguesoIT, and threatened 
a night attack. To put spirit into his men, 
Edwardat once boldly declared that he would 
not wait for on attack. Undiscouraged by his 
horse accidentally breaking two of his ribs, 
he rode through Linlithgow at break of day. 
As the sun rose the English saw Scots lan¬ 
cers on the brow of a small hill near Fal¬ 
kirk prepared to fight. The foot were 


drawn up in four circles, called in Soots 
‘ schilt rons ’ (an Anglo-Saxon term for shield- 
bands), which answered to the squares of 
later warfare, the lancers sitting or kneeling, 
with lances held obliquely, facing outwards. 
Between the schillrons stood the archers, 
and behind them the horsemen. It was 
the natural formation to receive cavalry, the 
arm in which the Scots were weakest and 
the English strongest, for most of the Scot¬ 
tish barons had stayed away, and those pre¬ 
sent were not to be counted on. Jealousy 
against Wallace, always latent, broke out 
at this critical moment among his supe¬ 
riors in rank. According to the Scottish 
traditions and the chronicle of Fordun, Sir 
John Comyn the younger, Sir John Ste¬ 
wart, and Wallace disputed on the field 
who was to hold the supreme command. 
After mass Edward proposed that while the 
tents wove being fixed the men and horses 
should be fed, for they had tasted nothing 
Bince three o’clock of the previous afternoon. 
But on soma of his captains representing 
that this was not safe, as there was only a 
small stream between them and tile Scots, 
he ordered an immediate charge in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Iloly Spirit. The 
leaders of the first line, Bigocl, Boliun, and 
the Earl of Lincoln, went straight at the 
enemy, but were obliged to turn to the west, 
S3 the ground was marshy. The second 
line, in which Robert Bruce is said to have 
fought, with the bishop of Durham at its 
head, avoided the marsh by going round to 
the east. The bishop, after the first blows, 
called a halt till the third line, commanded 
by the king, should como up, but was told 
by bis impetuous followers that a mass and 
not a battle was a priest's business. They 
attacked at once the Scottish schiltrons, and 
the earls with the first lino soon came to 
their aid. Edward’s own line also advanced. 
There was a stout resistance by the Scottish 
lancers, but a flight of arrows and of stones, 
of which there were many on the hillside, 
broke the schilt rons, and the English cavalry, 
piercing the circles, made the victory com¬ 
plete. Sir John Stewart, who led the archers 
from Selkirk Forest, fell by accident from 
his horse, and was killed along with most 
of the archers. Although it has been denied 
that there was dissension on the Scottish 
sids, there is sufficient evidence that Oomyn 
would not fight. It is not quite so certain 
that Bruce fought for the English. The 
alleged conference across a stream between 
him and Wallace after the battle, related 
by Blind Harry, is very doubtful. There is 
clear proof,however, that Bruce at this point 
really sided with Edward, Hemingburgh’s 
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Statement is that ' the Scottish knights 
(equestres), when the English came up, fled 
without a blow, except a few who remained 
to draw up the schiltrons.’ Among these 
was 'Wallace, the real prompter and. com¬ 
mander of the battle. Ilis historic speech, 

1 1 liaf brocht you to the ring, hop if you can,’ 
referring to a well-known dance (jVTait. 
West. p. 451; Hailes, p. 239 n.), was pro¬ 
bably meant to glance at the desertion of the 
knights, and to appeal to the infantry to fight 
though the knights had fled. The formation 
of foot soldiers in circles, with lances facing 
outwards round the whole circumference, 
though known before, had never been so 
complete in a Scottish army, and Bruce, if 
he fought that day with the English, learnt 
from Wallace a lesson he applied with better 
success at Bannockburn. Tbo Scots were 
largely outnumbered. According to the 
most trustworthy accounts, they were only 
one-third of the English. But they hud the 
advantage of the ground, and Edward had 
his own difficulties, if it be true, as stated 
by Ilobert de Brunne, that his Welsh trnop3 
declined to fight. His brilliant leadership 
and superior force in cavalry and archers 
won the day. The loaS of upwards of a hun¬ 
dred horses shows thnt the victory was not 
bloodless, but only one knight of importance 
(homo valoris), Sir Brian de .Tay, master of 
the Temple, lost his life. The slaughter of 
the Scots was by ‘the lowest estimate ten 
thousand men, and of the leaders there fell 
Sir John. Stewart, Sir John Graham of I)uii- 
daff, the Jidus Achates of Wallace, and 
Macduff, the young earl of Fife, whose fol¬ 
lowers, like the men of Bute, the retainers 
of Stewart, perished to a man. Wallace 
retreated with the remnant of the nrmy to 
Stirling, where lie burnt both the town and 
the castle; but Edward followed on his 
steps and restored the castle. 

From this date authentic evidence as to 
the life of Wallace, never so full as we could 
wish, becomes slender, and if is difficult to 
pick up the threads. After Edward quitted 
the field of Falkirk, Wallace is said to have 
returned to bury Graham in Falkirk church¬ 
yard. It is disputed whether he was pre¬ 
sent at the burning of the barns of Ayr, and 
indeed whether the burning took place after 
the battle of Falkirk; but this is a point, 
chiefly of local interest. Shortly after Fal¬ 
kirk he gate up the office of guardian 'at 
the water of Forth,’ possibly Stirling, and 
Comyn succeeded to that office. The state¬ 
ment of Blind Harry, which had been 
doubted, that he went to France to the 
court of Philip le Bel, probably in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1299, has been confirmed by; 


documentary evidence; but the minstrel has 
himself to blnmo for the doubt by duplicating 
it, and making the first visit prior to the 
battle of Falkirk, and apparently after that 
of Stirling, a point in AVallace’s life when 
there was neither time nor occasion for such 
a visit. 

An important letter by Robert Hastings 
to Edward, dated 20 Aug. 1299, gives as of 
recent occurrence a spy’s account of a dis¬ 
pute bet-neon the leading Scottish nobles in 
Selkirk Forest, caused by Sir David Graham’s 
demand for Sir William'Wallace's lands and 
goods, ns he was going abroad without leave 
of the guardians, Ilis brother, Sir Malcolm, 
interposed, and said ‘his brother's lands and 
goods could not be forfeited till it was found 
by a jury whether he went out of the king¬ 
dom for or against its profit.’ Sir Malcolm and 
(-rraham gave each other the lie, and both 
drew knives. A compromise was made by 
which Comyn, Bruce, and Lnmberton, tli'e 
bishop of St. Andrews, were to be joint 
guardians of the realm, while the bishop, 
as principal, was to have custody of tha 
castles. It is plain, the contest lay'between 
the pnrty of Comyn and the party of Bruce, 
and it deserves notice that Malcolm Wallace 
sided with tha latter and with the bishop, 
who probably had already entered into a 
secret league with Bruce. What, wns de¬ 
cided as to Wallace’s lands is not mentioned. 
On 24 Aug., St. Bartholomew's day, 1299, 
there is a casual notice that Wallace cut oil 
the supplies from Stirling, then in the hands 
of an English garrison ( Calendar, ii. No. 
1949), but. which surrendered in December 
to Sir John de Soulis [q. v.] 

The anonymous author of the Cotton 
manuscript (Claudius 1). vi. Brit. Mus.), 
who, though prejudiced against Wallace, 
appears to have bad special sources of in¬ 
formation, mentions in the snme year (1299) 
that Wallace, witli five soldiers, went to 
France to implore the aid of Philip le Bel 
against Edward, who had been released 
from his French difficulties by the treaty of 
Montrpuil, and by his marriage, 10 Sept, 
1299, to Philip's sister, and was now pre¬ 
paring to renew the war on Scotland. The 
temporary friendship between England and 
France led Philip to imprison Wallace 
when he came >*to Amiens, and to write to 
Edward that he would send Wallace to 
him. Edward answered with thanks, and 
the request that he would keep Wallace in 
custody. But Philip changed nis mind, and 
on Monday after All Saints, 1 Nov. 1299 or 
1390, probably the latter, there is a letter 
of introduction by him 1 to his lieges de¬ 
stined for the Homan court ’ requesting them 
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to get 'tie pope’s favour for liis beloved 
William Wallace, knight, in the matter 
which he wishes to forward with his holi¬ 
ness ’ (National MSS. Scotland, i. No. lxxv.) 
Whether Wallace went to Home in the year 
of the jubilee we do not know, but the inter¬ 
necine conflict between Edward and Wal¬ 
lace has left its reflection in the lines of 
Dante: 

, , . tlip pride that UiiraU for gain, 
Which drives the Scot and Englishman ho hard 
That neither can within his Lind remain 
(Paradiso , xix. 121). 

Meantime the Scots had sent an embassy 
to Rome to combat tbe claim of Edward to 
the supremacy of Scotland. A long memo¬ 
rial entitled ‘Processus Bnldredi BUset, 
contra figmenta Regis Anglim,’ has been 
preserved inBowcr'scontinuntion of Forduu. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the abject of 
Wallace in wishing to visit Rome was to sup¬ 
port this memorial. lie received also letters 
of safe conduct from Haco, kingof Norway, 
and from Baliol. These were once in a liana- 
per in the English exchequer, but now un¬ 
fortunately lost; the description of them in 
the ‘ Ancient Kalendar’ of Bishop Slapylton. 
in 1323 is important, and has not been suffi¬ 
ciently noted (Paloh ive, Kalendars, i. 134). 
Besides showing the support Wallace re¬ 
ceived, not only from Philip of France, hut 
from the king of Norway, it appears from 
tliis brief entry that there had been both 
ordinances by and treaties between Wallace 
and certain of the Scottish nobles, now lost. 
Probably he never presented the letter at 
Rome, and deemed his presence in Scotland 
more important; nor is there any trace of 
his going to Norway. The next record of his 
name is a grant to his 'chfere valet,’ Edward 
de Keth, by Edward I, ‘ of all goods he may 
gain from Monsieur Guillaume de Waleys, 
the king’s enemy,’ by undated letters patent 
issued in or prior to 1303, It is remarkable 
that we have no certain evidence of his 
having been in Scotland between 125)9 and 
1303, so that it remains possible he may 
have gone to Rome or elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Boniface had claimed the do¬ 
minion of Scotland by a bull dated Anagni, 
27 June 1300, to which the English batons 
replied in their famous letter of 1301 repu¬ 
diating all interference by the pope in the 
temporal affairs of England. Boniface there¬ 
upon abandoned Scotland and the Soots, 
and on 18 Aug. 1802 wrote a letter to the 
Scottish bishops exhorting them to peace 
with Edward (Theineb, Nos. ceclxx. and 
occlxxi.) Philip followed his example, and, 
securing terms for himself by the treaty of 
Amiens on 25 Nov. 1802, confirmed by that 


of Paris on 20 May 1303, made a separate 
and perpetual peace with England, in which 
Scotland was not included. 

The war, however, still went on, though 
what part Wallace took in it is not known. 
There is no proof that lie was at the battle 
of Iloslin on 21 Feb, 1303, when Sir John 
Oomyn defeated John de Scgrave [q.v.],the 
English commander. Edward now resumed 
the war in person and with greater vigour. 
Bruce surrendered at Strathord on 9 Feb. 
1304 ; Oomyn and the principal barons sub¬ 
mitted; and on 24 July Stirling fell. At 
this date nt least, and probably for some time 
before, Wallace had been in arms, though 
not, in command. Hie name occurs, with 
those of Sir John de Soulis, who had bepn as¬ 
sn med ns an additional guardian of tbe king¬ 
dom—it is said at the instance of Baliol— 
IViskirt, bishop of Glasgow and the Stewavd 
of Scotland, as specially excepted from tko 
capitulation. ‘ As for William Will luce, it 
is agreed,’ it ran, ‘ that he shall render him¬ 
self up at t he will and mercy of our sovereign 
lord the king as it shall seem good to him ' 
(Emu, Plaeita Parlirnnentarift, p. C70 ; 
Calendar, ii. Nos. 1)44—5 and 1433). In 
a parliament of Edward at St. Andrews in 
the middle of Lent, Simon Fraser and Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, and those who held the castle 
of Stirling against the king, wero outlawed 
(Trivet, p. 378), from which it would ap¬ 
pear thal Wallace had not merely cut off sup¬ 
plies to Edward’s troops, hut taken part in 
the subsequent defence of Stirling. 

The pursuit of Wallace proceeded with 
unremitting zeal, and has loft many traces 
in the English records. A payment was 
mode on 15 March 1303 in reimbursement 
of sums expended on certain Scottish lads 
who by order of the king had laid an ambus¬ 
cade (ad inndianduni) for Wallace and 
Fraser, and other enemies of the king ( Ca¬ 
lendar, iv. 482). A similar payment was 
mado on 10 Sept. 1303 for the loss of two 
horses in a raid agninst Wallace and Fraser 
(76. p. 477), and for other horse', lost ill a 
foray against him near Imside Forest (76.) 
On 12 March 1304 Nicholas Oyscl, the valet 
of the Earl of U Liter, received 40s. for 
bringing tbe news that Sir William Latimer, 
Sir John Seerave, and Sir Robert Clifford 
had discomfited Fruser and Wallace at 
Hopperew (76, p. 474), and three days after 
16s. was paid to John of Musselburgh for 
guiding Segrave and Clifford in a foray 
against Fraser and Wallace in Lothian (76. 
p. 475). It was provided on 25 July niter 
the capitulation of Strathord that Sir John 
Comyn, Alexander de Lindesay, David de 
Graham, and Simon Fraser were to have 
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their sentences of exile or otherwise remitted 
if they took Wallace before the twentieth 
day after Christmas, and that the Steward, 
Sir John deSoulis, and Sir Ingram deUmfra- 
vilie were not to have letters of safe conduct 
to onable them to return to the king’s court 
till Wallace was captured ( Calendar, ii. No. 
1663; pAnGRtvE, pp. cxxix, 276, 2811. 
At last, on 28 Feb. 1306, the step seems 
to have been taken which led to his capture. 
Ralph de Haliburton, a Scottish prisoner in 
England, formerly a follower ot Wallace, 
was released till three weeks after Easter 
day, 18 April, that he might be taken to 
Scotland to help the Scots employed to cap¬ 
ture William Wallace. He had already been 
there on the same errand, and Mowbray, a 
Scottish knight, became surety for his return 
to London ( Calendar, iv. p. 373 ; Emr, 
Placita, p. 279). The actual captor, accord¬ 
ing to the English contemporary chroniclers 
Langtnft, Sir Thomas Gray in ‘ Scala Chro¬ 
nica,’ and the ‘ Chronicle of Lanercost,’ and 
the later but independent statements of 
Wyntaun and Bower, was Sir John de Men- 
teith [q. v.] Menteith took him, says Lang- 
toft, ‘through treason of Jack Short his man.’ 
Possibly Jack Short was a nickname for 
Ralph de Haliburton. Whether another 
statement, that he was surprised ‘ hy night 
his leman by,’ was scandal or fact, we have 
no means of knowing. Wyntoun, who wrote 
his 1 Chronicle ’ in 1418, is apparently the 
first writer who states Glasgow as the'place 
of the capture, hut is supported hy tradi¬ 
tion. Hailes doubted if Menteith has been 
justly charged with being an accomplice in 
the treachery, for he was then sheriff of 
Dumbarton under Edward. He was at least 
handsomely rewarded for his share in the 
capture [see Menteith, Sir John de]. The 
English chroniclers and records emphasise 
the fact that Wallace fell by the hands of 
his own countrymen. That soma of them 
were always ready to thwart and even to 
betray Mm is a marked fact at various criti¬ 
cal points of Ms life, ne never had the 
willing support of the general body of the 
nobles. But the tempter and the paymaster 
was Edward, and the evidence shows the 
share the English king, who, like all the 
greatest rulers, did not overlook details, had 
m every measure taken to secure the person 
of Ms chief antagonist. The independence 
of wMch Wallace was the champion had 
come into sharp conflict with the imperialist 
aims of the greatest Plantagenet. The latter 
prevailed for the time, but the Scottish 
people inherited and handed down the spirit 
of Wallace. His example animated Bruce. 
His traditions grew till every part of Scot¬ 


land claimed a share of them. His ‘life’ by 
Blind Harry became the secular bible or 
his countrymen, and echoes through their 
later history. It was one of the first hooks 
printed in Scotland, was expanded after the 
union in modorn Soots homely couplets by 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield, and was con¬ 
centrated in the poem of Bums, in which 
‘Wallace’ is a synonym for liberty, ‘Ej_ 
waid’foT slavery. 

Of the trial and execution of Wallace 
there is a contemporary account embodying 
the original commission for the trial and 
the sentence (Chronicles qf Edward I and 
Edward, II, Bolls Ser. p. 137, Stubbs’s note, 
pp. 139-42). On 22 Aug. 1305 Wallace was 
brought to London, where he was met by a 
mob of men and women, and lodged in the 
houses of William de Leyre in the parish 
of All Saints, Fcnchurcb Street. Leyre 
was a former sheriff, and these houses were 
probably used as a prison. He was in 
custody of John de Segrave, to whom he 
had. been, delivered by Sir John Menteith. 
On the following day, Monday the 23rd, he 
was taken on horseback by Sir John and his 
brother, Sir Geoffrey Segrave, the mayor, Sir 
John Blunt, the sheriffs and aldermen, to 
the great hall of Westminster. He was 
plnced on a scaffold at the south end 
with a laurel crown on his head, in 
mockery of what was said to have been his 
boast that he would wear a crown in that 
hall. Peter Malory (the justiciar of Eng¬ 
land), Segrave, Blunt (the mayor), and two 
others had been appointed justices for his 
trial. Malory, when the court met, charged 
Wallace with being a traitor to King Edward 
and with other crimes. He answered that 
he had never been a traitor to the king of 
England, which was true, for, unlike so 
many Scottish nobles and bishops, he had 
nevor taken any oath of allegiance, hut 
confessed the other charges. Sentence was 
given on the same day by Segrave, in terms 
of which tho substance reflects light upon 
his life. It ran thus: ‘ William Wallace, 
a Scot and of Scottish descent, having 
been taken prisoner for sedition, homicides, 
depredations, fires, and felonies, and after 
our lord the king had conquered Scotland, 
forfeited Baliol, and subjugated all Scots¬ 
men to his dominion as their king, and 
had received the oath of homage and fealty 
of prelates, earls, barons, and others, and 
proclaimed his peace, and appointed Ms 
officers to keep it through afl. Scotland. 
You, the said William Wallace, oblivious 
of your fealty and allegiance, did, (1) along 
with an immense number of felons, rise in 
arms and attack the king’s officers and slay 
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q; r William Hezelrig, sheriff of Lanark, 
when he was holding ft court for the pleas 
of the king; (2) did with your armed 
adherents attack villages, towns, and castles, 
and issue brieves as if a superior through 
all Pcotland, and hold parliaments and 
assemblies, and, not content with so great 
wickedness and sedition, did counsel all the 
prelates, earls, and barons of your party to 
submit to the dominion of the king of 
France and to aid in the destruction of the 
realm of England; (3) did with your 
accomplices invade the counties of North¬ 
umberland, Cumberland,and Westmoreland, 

bur nin g and killing " every one who used 
the English longue,” sparing neither age nor 
sen, monk nor nun ; and (4) when the king 
had invaded Scotland with his great army, 
restored peace, and defeated you, carrying 
vour standard against him in mortal war, 
and offered you mercy if you surrendered, 
you did despise his offer, and were outlawed 
in his court as a thief and felon according 
to the laws of England and Scotland; and 
considering that it is contrary to the laws 
of England that any outlaw should he 
allowed to answer in his defence, yonr sen¬ 
tence is that for your sedition and making 
war against the king, you shall he carried 
from Westminster to the Tower, and from 
the Tower to Aldgate, and so through the 
city to the Elms at Smithfield, and for your 
robberies, homicides, and felonies in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland you shall be there hanged 
and drawn, and as an outlaw beheaded, 
and afterwards for your burning churches 
and relics your heart, liver, lungs, and 
entrails from which your wicked thoughts 
came shall he burned, and Anally, because 
your sedition, depredations, fires, and homi- 
lades were not only against the king, but 
against the people of England and Scotland, 
vour head shall be placed on London Bridge 
In sight both of land and water travellers, 
and your quarters hung on gibbets at New 
Castle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth, to the 
terror of all who pass by.’ The ‘ Chronicle 
of Lanereost’ vanes the list by substituting 
Aberdeen for Stirling, hut the official sen¬ 
tence is a preferable authority. It was the 
ordinary sentence for treason, and shows 
the character attributed to the life of Wal¬ 
lace as seen by Edward and hie justices. 
Wallace was, as he said, an enemy, not a 
traitor. He had never taken an oath to 
Edward. He had never claimed royal 
authority for himself, but acted in the name 
of Baliol as his king, as was known to 
Segrave and the other justices by the docu¬ 
ments taken from Mb person. He had 
never recognised Ballot's deposition by 


Edward. He had never asked Scotland to 
acknowledge the lordship of Philip, but he 
had asked that king to aid Scotland. He 
had been cruol in war, hut so far as we 
know hs had shown more reverence to the 
church as the church than Edward. In 
another respect the sentence is remarkable 
in relation to a disputed point in English, 
and Scottish history, and its bearing on the 
position of Wallace. Edward does not claim 
dominion over Scotland as of ancient right, 
or by the submission of the Scottish com¬ 
petitors and estates at Norham,but in plain 
words as a conqueror. It followed, though 
this flaw in their logic escaped Malory and 
the justices, that Wallace was not a. rebel, 
hut one who had fought against the con¬ 
queror of his country. The law of war had 
not perhaps advanced far in the fourteenth 
century, but the difference between a rebel 
and an. enemy wns known. The trial, one 
of tlie first in the great hall of Westmin¬ 
ster, is also proof that Wallace was treated 
as no ordinary enemy. In a sense, the 
view of Lingard, repudiated by Scottish his¬ 
torians, is true: the fame of Wallace has 
been increased by the circumstances of his 
trial and execution, for they wrote in in¬ 
delible characters in the annals of England 
and its capital what might otherwise have 
been deemed the exaggeration of the Scot¬ 
tish people. 

In the records of Scotland and England 
and the contemporary chronicles he stands 
out boldly as the chief champion of the 
■Scottish nation in the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, and the chief enemy of Edward in 
the premature attempt to unite Britain under 
one sceptre. His name has become one of 
the great names of history. He was a gene¬ 
ral who knew how to discipline men and to 
rouse their enthusiasm; a statesman, if we 
may trust indications few but pregnant, 
who, had more time been granted and better 
support given him by the nobles, might 
have restored a nation and created a state, 
ne lost his life, as he had taken the lives 
of many, in the stern game of war. The 
natural hatred of the English people and 
their king was the measure of the natural 
affection of his own people. The latter has 
been lasting. 

There is no authentic portrait. Blind 
Harry gives a description of his personal 
appearance, whichhe strangely says was sent 
to Scotland from France Dy a herald. It 
runs: 

His lymrays gret, with stalward paiss [pace] 

and sound, 

His braunys [muscles] hard, his armes gret and 

round; 
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His liandis maid rycht lik till a pawmer [pal¬ 
mer], 

Off manlik mak, with nalrn gnt and clcr ; 
Proportionyt lang and fayr -was his woMige ; 
Rycht sad of spech, and abill in enrage; 

Braid breyst and heych, with sturdy crag and 
gret; 

His lyppys round, his noys was wjuar and tret; 
Bowand iron haryt, on brow! 5 and breis lycht; 
[i.e. Wavy brown hair on brows and eyebrows 
light]; 

Cler aspre eyn, lik dyamondis lirycht. 

Wndyr the chi/u, on the left syd was seyn. 

Be hurt, a main ; his colour was s.ingwuyn. 
Woundis he had in mony diners place, 

Bot fair and. well/ kepyt was his face. 

[The sources of the life of Wallace are nume¬ 
rous but meagre. Of the contemporary Eng¬ 
lish chronicles, Hemingburgh, Langtoft, the 
Sc .1 la Chronica, the floras Historiarum of 
Matthew of Westminster, and the Chronicle of 
Lunarcost are the most important. The poli¬ 
tical poems of Edward I, edited by Wright for 
the Camden Society, show the popular as dis¬ 
tinguished from tho ecclesiastical view, which 
agrees as to Wallace’s, but differs widely as to Ed¬ 
ward I’s, character. Thore is no contemporary 
Scottish chronicle, but Wyntoun's Chronicle was 
written before 1424, and book riii. chap. 20, which 
refers to the capture of Wallace by Sir John 
Menteith, is part of the portion of WyntOun 
which ha found written nnd adopted (book via. 
chap. 19). It may not improbably be by a con¬ 
temporary. The addition by Bower to the Scoti- 
cbronicon of Fordun was written before 1447. 
The records nre to be found in Sir F. Palgrave’s 
Documentsillustrative of the History of Scotland, 
and Kalendurs and Inventories of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer, vol. i.; Joseph Stevenson’s Wallace 
Papers (Maitland Club), 1842, and Documents 
illustrative of the History of Scotland (1286- 
1306); and the Calendar of Documents edited 
by Mr. Joseph Bain for the Lord Clerk Regis tor, 
vols. ii. and iv. For Blind Harry’s account of 
Wallace see Henry the Minstrel. A Latin 
poem ‘ Valliados libris tribus opus inchoatum,’ 
by Patrick Punter, professor of divinity at St. 
Andrews, was publishcdin 1033. W. Hamilton 
of Gilbertlleld’s Wallace (1722) is a modernised 
edition of Blind Harry, and became a favourite 
chap-book. The best editions of Blind Harry 
are Dr. Jamieson's (1820) and that edited for 
the Scottish Text Society by Mt. James Moir of 
Aberdeen. There are several modern lives, of 
which the only ones deserving mention are the 
Life of Wallace by David Carrick (3rd cd. Lon¬ 
don, 1840), the Memoir by P. F. Tytler in the 
Scottish Worthies (2nd ed. London, 1815), a 
Memoir by Mr. James Moir (1888), and an 
instructive Life by A. W. Murison (Famous 
Scots Series, 1898), who has attempted the diffi¬ 
cult, and well-nigh impossible, task of weaving 
together the anecdotes of Blind Harry and au¬ 
thentic facts. The third marquis of Bute pub¬ 
lished two lectures—( 1 ) The Early Life of Wal¬ 


lace, 1876; ( 2 ) The Burning of the Barns of Ayr 
1878. English historians seldom write of him 
without prejudice, but Mr. C. H. Pearson’s His¬ 
tory of England is an exception. Robert Ben¬ 
ton Seeley [q. ▼.], author of tho Greatest of the 
Plantagenets, compares him to Nana Sahib, rival¬ 
ling Matthew of Westminster, who compared 
him to ' Herod, Nero, and the accursed Ham.’ 
Scottish historians can scarcely avoid partiality. 
Tho fairest uccount of Wallace's part in the 
war of independence is by R. Pauli in his 
Geschiahte Englands. Tytler, in his History of 
Scotland, is fuller than Hill Burton as to Wal¬ 
lace, and in general trustworthy. Hailes's Annals 
is not so satisfactory us usual. The numerous 
poems and novels on Wallace do not aid history; 
butMiss Porter's Scottish Chiefs (London, 1810)! 
nnd Wallace, a Tragedy, by Professor Robert 
Buchanan (Glasgow, I860), deserve notice for 
their spirit. There is a Bibliotheca Wullasiona 
appended to tho anonymous Life of Wallace 
(Glasgow, 1858). The Life itself is mainly 
taken from Carrick’s Memoir.] JE. M. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (1768-1843), 
mathematician, boh of a leather manufac¬ 
turer in Dysart, Fifeshire, was bom there on 
23 Sept. 1768. On his father’s removal to 
Edinburgh, William wa3 apprenticed to a 
bookbinder, and afterwards became a ware¬ 
houseman in a printing office. Here, by 
his own industry, lie mastered Latin, French, 
nnd mathematics. After being for some 
time a bookseller’s shopman, acting as a 
private teacher, and attending classes at the 
university, in 1794 he was appointed assis- 
tant mathematical teacher inPerthAcademy, 
During this period he contributed to the 
* Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh ’ and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britsnnica.’ 
In 1803 his patron, John Playfair [q.v.], ad- 
vised him to apply for the office of mathe¬ 
matical master in the Royal Military College 
at Great Marlow. This post he obtained os 
the result of competitive examination. lie 
also lectured on astronomy to the students, 

Th 1819 he succeeded (Sir) John Leslie 
[q. v.] as professor of mathematics in Edin¬ 
burgh University, and occupied the chair 
till 1838, when he retired _ owing to ill- 
health, and was accorded a civil-list pension 
of 3007. a year. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from the university on 17 Nov. 1838, 
He died at Edinburgh on 28 April 1843. 
His portrait, by Andrew Geddes, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Wallace was mainly instrumental in the 
erection of the observatory on the Calton 
Hill, and of a monument to Napier, tbe in¬ 
ventor of logarithms. 

Wallace was the inventor of the eidogmph 
for copying plans and other drawings, and 
of the chorograph, for describing on paper 
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any triangle having one side and all its 

besidesmany articles contributed to the 

< Transactions ' of the lioyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
the*" Cambridge Philosophical Society, to 
Leybourne’s ‘ Mathematical Repository,’ 
( Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion,’ 

< Edinburgh Encyclopedia/ and ' Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica/ Wallace -wrote: 1. ‘A 
New Book of Interest, containing Aliquot 
Tables, truly proportioned to any given rate,’ 
Loudon, 1794, 8vo. 2. 1 Geometrical 
Theorems and Analytical Formula:/ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1839, 8vo. 

[Chambers’s Eminent 8eotsmen; Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation; Transactions of Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, 9 Feb. 1844; Notes and Queries, 
1th ser. v. 279, 6th ear. x. 155.] G. S-H. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (1844-1897), 
professor of moral philosophy at Oxford, 
bom at Cupar-Fife on 11 May 1844, was son 
of James Cooper Wallace, housebuilder, by 
his wife, Jean If cl locli, both persons of con¬ 
siderable originality and force of character. 
After spending four years at the university 
of St. Andrews, Wallace gained an exhibition 
at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1884, and in 

1867 became fallow of Merton College. In 

1868 he was appointed tutor of Merton, and 
in 1871 was chosen librarian. He graduated 
B.A. in 1808 and M.A. in 1871. In 1882 
he was appointed Whyte professor of moral 
philosophy, and held that office, along with 
the Merton tutorship, till his death, iifteen 
years later. 

As a professor he had great influence upon 
many generations of students of philosophy 
at Oxford. In his lectures he aimed not so 
much at the detailed exposition of philoso¬ 
phical systems as at exciting thought in his 
hearers. He lectured without notes, and 
seemed to develop his subject as he spoke; 
and the touches of humour with which his 
discourse was lighted up, the subtle beauty 
of expression which he often attained, com¬ 
bined with the gravity and earnestness of his 
manner, produced an impression of insight 
and sincerity which was unique of its kind. 

He was lulled by a bicycle accident a few 
miles from Oxford on 18 Feb. 1897. In 
1872 he married Janet, daughter of Thomas 
Barclay, sheriff-clerk of Fife, by whom he 
had a daughter and two sons. 

Wallace^writings are almost all devoted 
to the exposition or German philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly of the philosophy of Ilagel; but hs 
was no mere reproducer of other men’s 
thoughts. He absorbed the ideas of the 
writers with whom he dealt, and assimilated 


them to his own thought, so as to give to his 
exposition the effect of a fresh view of truth. 
Well read both in classical and modern 
literature, he was peculiarly successful in 
freeing philosophical conceptions from tech¬ 
nical terms ana reclothing them in language 
of much literary force and beauty. With 
him the effort to grasp the essential mean¬ 
ing of his subject always went along with 
the endeavour to express it in words which 
should have at once imaginative and scien¬ 
tific truth. 

Besides many reviews and essays in 'Mind’ 
and other journals, Wallace’s published 
works were: 1. • The Logic of Hegel/ 1873 
(translated from Hegel's ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Philosophical Sciences ’), with an introduc¬ 
tion containing one of the earliest and most 
luminous expositions of the Hegelian point 
of view in the English language. In 1892 
a second edition of his ‘Logic of Hegel’ 
appeared with notea, followed in the next 
year by a volume of ‘ Prolegomena,’ based 
upon his earlier introduction, but contain¬ 
ing much new matter. 2. 1 Epicureanism/ 
1880 (in the sories of ‘ Chief Ancient Philo¬ 
sophies’published by the Society for Promo¬ 
ting Christian Knowledge), 3. * Kant/1882 

i in ‘Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics’). 

. * The Life of Arthur Schopenhauer/1890. 
5. ‘ Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind’ (translated, 
like the ‘Logic/ from the ‘Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences’), with live introduc¬ 
tory essays. 6. ‘Lectures and Essays on 
Natural Theology and Ethics/ selected from 
his manuscripts, ‘ edited, with a biographical 
mtroduction/ by the present writer, Oxford, 
1898, 8vo. 

[Porsonal knowledge.] E. 0-n. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM VINCENT 
(1813-1886), musical composer, was bom at 
Waterford on 1 July 1818, his father, a 
Scot, being bandmaster of the 29th regi¬ 
ment and a bassoon-player in the orchestra 
of thB Theatre Royal, Dublin, in which his 
sons Wellington and Vincent played the 
second flute and violin respectively. While 
still quite a lad Vincent Wallace was a 
masterly player on the pianoforte, clarinet, 
guitar, ana violin. At sixteen years of age 
he was organist of Thirties Cathedral for a 
short time (Musical World, 1866, p. 666), 
and appeared as violinist in a public concert 
at Dublin in June 1829, and is 1831 at a 
musical festival there, where he heard Paga¬ 
nini. He was also leader of the Dublin 
concerts, and played a violin concerto of his 
own at a Dublin concert in May 1834, In 
1834 he began to wearyof the limited musical 
possibilities of the Irish capital, married a 
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daughter of Kelly of Blackrook, andin August 
1835 set out for Australia. There he went 
straight into the hush, devoted some atten¬ 
tion to sheep-farming, and practically aban¬ 
doned music. He also separated from, his 
wife, whom he never saw again. Once when 
visiting Sydney ha attended an evening 
party, took part caiually in a performance 
of a quartette by Mozart, and so captivated 
his audience that the goiernor, Sir John 
Burke, induced him to give a concert, he 
himself contributing a present of a hundred 
sheep by way of payment for his seats. 

Then Wallace began his wanderings, an 
account of part of which Berlioz tells in the 
second epilogue of his * Soirees del’Orchestra ’ 
(Baris, 1884, p. 4131- lie visited Tasmania 
and New Zealand, where he narrowly escaped 
assassination at the hands of savages, from 
whom he was saved under romantic circum¬ 
stances by the chiefs daughter. While on a 
whaling cruise in the South Seas on the 
Good Intent, the crew of semi-savage New 
Zealanders mutinied and murdered all the 
Europeans but three, of whom Wallace was 
one. Proceeding to India, Wallace was 
highly honoured by the begum of (Jude, and, 
after wandering there some time and visit¬ 
ing Nepal and Ka&limir, he went to Val¬ 
paraiso at a day’s notice, crossed the Andes 
on a mule, and visited Buenos Ayres; thence 
to Santiago, where among the receipts of a 
concert he gave were some gamecocks. For 
a concert at Lima he realised 1,0001. In 
Mexico he wrote a ‘ Grand Mass ’ for a musi¬ 
cal fete, which was many times repeated. He 
invested his considerable savings in piano¬ 
forte and tobacco factories in America, which 
became bankrupt. 

In 1845 he was back in London, where at 
the Hanover Square Rooms he made his Eng¬ 
lish d6but as a pianist on 3 May (Musical 
■ World, 1845, p. 215). In London he renewed 
his acquaintance with Heyward St. Leger, an 
old Dublin friend, who introduced him to 
Fitzball, the result being the opera 1 Mon¬ 
tana,’ produced with rare success at Drury 
Lane on 16 Nov. 1845. ‘Matilda of Hungary' 
followed in1847with one of the worstlibrettos 
in existence, by Alfred Bunn [q. v.] W allace 
then went to Germany, with a keen desire to 
moke his name known there, and there he 
wrote a great deal of pianoforte music. From 
overwork on a commission to write an opera 
forthe Grand Opfira at Paris, he became almost 
blind, and to obtain relief he went a voyage 
to the Americas, where he gave many con¬ 
certs with good success. 

In 1853 he returned to England, and on 
23 Feb. 1880 ‘Lurline ’ was produced under 
Pyne and Harrison at Covent Garden, with 1 


a success surpassing that of‘ Muritanu.’ On 

28 Feb. 1861 his 'Amber Witch’was brought 
out at Her Majesty’s, an opera which Wal¬ 
lace deemed his best work, and was followed 
in 1862 and 1863 by 'Love’s Triumph’ 
(Covent Garden, 3 Nov.) and ‘The Desert 
Flower’(Covent Garden, 12 Oct.) His last 
work wasanunfiniahedoperacalled‘Estrella.’ 
He (lied at Chdteau de Bagen,in the Pyrenees 
ou 12 Oct. 1865 (and was buried at Kensa! 
Green on 23 Oct.), leaving a widow (nee 
Hdlene Stoepel, a pianist) and two children 
in indigent circumstances. 

Wallace was a good pianist, and a lin¬ 
guist of considerable attainments. The list 
of his compositions fills upwards of a hun¬ 
dred pages of the ‘British Museum Cata¬ 
logue.’ 

[Authorities quoted in the text; American 
Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, the article 
in which is by a personal friend of Wallace; 
Pongin’s William Vincent Wallace: Etude Bio- 
graphiquo et Critique, Paris, 1866; Athenaum, 
1866, p. 542 ; Choir and Musical Record, 186si 
p. 76, whore liimb.mlt errs in most of his 
dates; Musical World, 1865, p. 6.56, art. written 
by a fellow traveller of Wallace; Musical 
Opinion, 1888, p. 61 (which quotes an article 
by Dr. Spark from the Yorkshire Post); Grove's 
Diet, of Music and Musicians; manuscript Life 
of Wallace by W. H. Grattan Flood; a eon- 
denacd list of Wallace’s compositions is given 
in Ktrutton and Brown’s British Musical Bio¬ 
graphy.] R. H. L. 

WALLACK, JAMES WILLIAM 
(1701 P-1864), actor, second son of William 
Wallack (& 6 March 1850, at Clarendon 
Square, London, aged 00), a member of 
Philip Astley’s company, and of his wife, 
Elizabeth Field Granger, also an actress, was 
born at Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, most 
probably in 1791 (other accounts have it 
that he was bom on 17 or 20 Aug. 1794). 
Ilis youngest sister, Elizabeth, was mother 
of Mrs. Alfred Wigan [sec Wigan, Alnred]. 

His brother, IIeney John Wallvok 
(1790-1870), born in 1790, acted in America 
about 1821, and appeared at Drury Lane on 
26 Oct. 1829 as Julius Caesar to his brother’s 
Mark Antony. Subsequently he was stage- 
manager ot Covent Garden. He died inNew 
York on SO Aug. 1870, He played Pizarro, 
LordLovellin* ANew Way to pay Old Debts,’ 
O'Donnell in ' Henri Quatre, Buckingham 
in ‘Henry VIII,’ and other parts, and was 
on 28 Nov. 1829 the first Major O’Simper in 
1 Follies of Fashion,’by the l£arl of Glengall, 
He married Miss Turpin, an actress at the 
Haymarket. In America he was received 
as Hamlet, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony 
Absolute, and many other parts, 
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As ft child James William was on the 
stage with other members of his father's 
family, at the Royal Circus, now the Surrey 
Theatre, in 1798, in the pantomime, and in 
1804 he played as ‘a young Roscius’ at 
the German Theatre in Leicester Square, 
subsequently known as Dibdin’a Sans souei. 
Sheridan is said to have recommended him 
to Drury Lane, where Lis name as Master 
Junes Wallack appears in 1807 to Negro 
Boy in the pantomime of ‘Furibond, or Har¬ 
lequin Negro.’ On 10 Nov. 1808 he was, as 
Master Wallack, the first Egbert in Hoolcs's 

< Siege of St. Quintin.’ He then went for 
three years to Dublin, and on 10 Oct. 1812 
he was, at the newly erected buildings at 
Drury Lane, Laertes to Elliston’s Hamlet. 
His name appears the following season to 
Charles Stanley in ‘A Cure for the Heart¬ 
ache/ Cleveland in the ‘ School for Authors,’ 
Sidney in ‘ Man of the World/ Dorewky, a 
chief of robbers, an original part in Brown’s 

< Narensky, or the Road to Yaroslaf/ and he 
■was the first Kaunitz in Arnold’s ‘ Wood¬ 
man’s Hut/ Aa Edward Lacey in ‘ Riches/ 
he supported Kean in his firet engagement. 
He was the first Theodore in Arnold's ‘Jean 
de Paris’ on 1 Nov. 1814, and Alwyn in 
Mrs. Wilmot’s ‘ Ina’ on 22 April 1815, and 
played Malcolm in 1 Macbeth/ Altamont in 
the * Fair Penitent/ Plastic in ‘ Town and 
Country/ Aumerle in ‘ Richard II/ Captain 
Woodville in the ‘ Wheel of Fortune/ Frede- 
rickin the ‘Jew/and Bertrand in the ‘Found¬ 
ling of the Forest/ in many of these parts 
supporting Kean. He was on 20 May the 
original Maclean in Joanna Baillie’s ‘Family- 
Legend/ and played other original parts of 
little interest. While remaining aL Drury 
Lane he was seen as Colonel Lambert in 
the ‘ Hypocrite/ Anhalt in ‘ LoverB’ Vows/ 
Asalia m ‘Tamerlane/ Loveless in ‘Trip 
to Scarborough/ Tiberio in the ‘Duke of 
Milan/ Wellbred in ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour/ Joseph in* School for Scandal/ 
Captain Absolute, Norfolk in ‘ Richard III/ 
Alcibiades in ‘ Timon of Athens/ lago, 
Lovewellin ‘ Clandestine Marriage/ Rugan- 
tino, Young Clifford in ‘ Richazd, Duke of 
York, or the Contention between York and 
Lancaster,’ compiled from the three parts of 
‘Henry VI,’ Don Lodowick in Penley's 
alteration of Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta/ 
F&ulconbridge, Lysimaohus in ‘Alexander 
the Great/ and other parts. Daring his 
engagement, which seems to have finished 
in 1818, he played, among many other origi¬ 
nal characters, Sedgemora in Tobin’s ‘Guar¬ 
dians,’ 6 Nov. 1816; Torrismond in Ma- 
turin’s ‘Manuel/ 8 March 1817; Richard 
in Soane’s ' Innkeeper’s Daughter/ founded 


on ‘ Mary, the Maid of the Inn/ 7 April, 
and Dougal in Soane's ‘ Rob Roy the Gre- 
garack/ 23 March 1818. His chief success 
was as Wili’ord in the ‘ Iron Chest.’ He 
also gave imitations. 

WaOack’s d6but on the American stage 
was made on 7 Sept, 1818 at the Park 
Theatre, New York, as Macbeth. He was 
seen in many important parts, and returned 
to London, reopening at Drury Lane on 
20 Nov. 1820 as Hamlet. He played Brutus 
in Payne's ‘ Brutus, or the Fall of Torquin/ 
and in ‘ Julius Caesar; ’ Holla in ' Pizurro/ 
in which he established his reputation; Corio- 
lanus Montalto, an original port in ‘Mon- 
talto/ 8 Jan. 1821; Richard HI; Israel 
Bertuccio at the first production of Byron's 
‘ Marino Faliero/ 25 April; Artaxerxes, and 
Skylock ' after the manner of Kean ’ in the 
trial Beene from the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
He w&b eeen also in one or two original 
parts. In June 1821 he incurred some re¬ 
sentment on the part of the audience on 
account of alleged disrespect to Queen Caro¬ 
line. His reception, except us Holla, was 
cold, and he returned to America. Through 
an accident to a stage-coach he sustained a 
compound fracture of the leg, which laid him 
up for eighteen months and impaired his 
figure. Reappearing in New York in 1822, 
he played on crutches Captain Bertram, an 
old sailor, in Dibdin’s ‘ Birthday,’ then, as 
Dick Daelmll, dispensed with their aid. On 
14 July 1823 he was, at the English Opera 
House (Lyceum), Roderick Dim in the 
‘ Knight of Snowdon; ’ on the 28th he was 
the Student in ‘Presumption, or the Fate of 
Frankenstein.’ As Falkland in the ‘ Rivals ’ 
he reappeared at Drury Lane in the autumn 
of 1823 with the added duties of stage- 
manager, a post he retained for many years. 
He supported Macready and Kean in many 
parts, and played others, including Icilius, 
Ghost in ‘ Hamlet/ Macduff, Florizel, Hast¬ 
ings in ‘ Jane Shore/ Ford, Edgar, Charalois 
in Massinger's ‘ Fatal Dowry/Henri Quatre, 
Valentine in ‘Love for Love/RomeOjCharles 
Surface, Rob Roy, Mortimer, Don Felix in 
the ‘ Wonder/ Young Norval, Petruchio, 
and Doricourt, He was the original Earl 
of Leicester in 1 Kenilworth / 6 Jan. 1824; 
Count Manfredin ‘ Massaniello/17 Feb. 1825 ; 
Richard Ooeur de Lion in * Knights of the 
Cross/ an adaptation of the ‘ Talisman/ Ales¬ 
sandro Massaroni in the ‘ Brigand/ adapted 
by Planchfi from * Scribe/18 Nov. 1829; and 
Martin Heywood in Jerrold’s ‘Rent Day/ 
25 Jan. 1832. 

In.1832 Wallack went once more to Ame¬ 
rica, and in 1887 was manager of theNational 
Theatre, New York On 31 Aug. 1840 he 
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reappeared in London at tlie Haymarket, 
where lie seems to have been stage-manager, 
as Lon Felix in the ' Wonderland on 11 Sept, 
played Young Dorntou in the ‘ Road to Rum ’ 
to the Lornton of Phelps. He then went to 
Dublin, which place he had previously visited 
in or near 1820, and played Martin Hey- 
wood. In 1841 he was again at the Hay- 
market, then for the fifth time crossed to 
America, having suffered severe loss by the 
burning of the National Theatre. On 8 Oct. 
1844, in Don Cnesar de Bazan, adapted by 
Gilbert A Beckett and Mark Lemon, he rose 
at the Princess’s in London to the height of 
his popularity. In September 1843 he wus 
back at the Park Theatre, New York. From 
this time he remained in America, acting in 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and elsewhere, 
and spending much time at ‘ the Hut,' a 
rettily situated seat at Long Branch, where 
e exercised a liberal hospitality. In Sep¬ 
tember 1832 heassumed control of Brougham's 
Lyceum on Broadway, which he renamed 
Wallack’s Theatre, and ia 1861 built the 
second Wallack’s Theatre on Broadway at 
Thirteenth Street. He suffered severely trom 
gout, and died on 25 Dec. 18G4. He eloped 
with and married m 1817 a daughter of John 
Henry Johnstone [q. v.]; she predeceased 
him, dying in London in 1851. 

Wallack belonged to the school of Kemble, 
■whom, according to Talfourd, he imitated, 
copying much ‘ of his dignity of movement 
and majesty of action.’ He had, however, 
little fervid enthusiasm or touching pathos. 
Joseph Jefferson praises his Alessandro, Mas- 
earoni,and Don Caesar de Bazan. Thackeray 
when in New York on his lost visit was 
much taken with his Shylock. The ‘ Drama¬ 
tic and Musical Review ’ speaks of him ns the 
' king of melodruma,’ and praises highly his 
Joseph Surface, Charles Surface, Captain Ab¬ 
solute, Tom Shuffleton, Wilford, Martin Hey- 
wood, and Alessandro Mnssaroni. Macready 
praises his Charalois, and he delighted Fanny 
Kemble in the ‘ Rent Day.’ Oxberry declares 
that he was indifferent in tragedy, admirable 
in melodrama, and always pleasing and de¬ 
lightful in light comedy, in which, however, 
the spectator was always sensible of a hidden 
wont. 

Portraits of him in the Garrick Club, not 
forming part of the Mathews collection, show 
him a dark, handsome man. A portrait of 
him as Ford accompanies a memoir in the 
‘TheatricalTimes,’vol. i.; one as Alessandro 
Massaroni, a second memoir in the ‘ Dra¬ 
matic Magazine; ’ and a third as Charalois 
is given in Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Biogrnphy, 
Sketches of him in character by Millais are 
in existence in America, and are reproduced 
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•with other portraits in his son’s ‘ Memories 
of Fifty Years ’ (1889). 

H is son, John Jo hnstone Waliack: (1819- 
1838), known to the public as Lester Wap. 
lack, was born in New York on 31 Dec. 1819 
and played with his father in Bath and elsel 
where, Ilia first appearance was as Angelo 
in ‘Tortesa the Usurer,’ by N. P. Willis, 
lie was for some time at the Theatre Royal' 
Dublin, and played Benedick to the Rosa¬ 
lind of Helen Faucit in Manchester. His 
first appearance in London was at the Hay- 
market, in a piece called ‘ The Little Devil.' 
On 27 Sept. 1847, as Sir Charles Coldstream 
in ‘Used up,’ he opened at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York. His career belongs to 
America, where he played a great number of 
parts, principally in light comedy, including 
Doricourt, llover, Claude Melnotte, Wild- 
rake, Bassanio, Captain Absolute, and Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. He married a sister of 
Sir John Everett Millais, and died near 
Stamford, Connecticut, on 0 Sept. 1888. A 
year later there was published posthumously 
in New York his ‘ Memories ot Fifty Years,' 
which gives details of his American career. 

[Genest’s Aceonnt of the English Stage; 
Dr. 1 m. 1 t 1 e Mag.; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography; 
Theatrical Times; Era newspaper, 15 Jan. 1885; 
Dramatic and Musical Review, vol. viii.; Era 
Almanack, various years; Clark Bussell’s Re¬ 
presentative Actors; Mncready's Reminiscences; 
Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Thespian Mag.; 
New Monthly Mag. various years; Dibdin's 
Edinburgh Theatre; Forster and Lewis’s Bra- 
made Essays; Gent. Mag. 1865, i. 887; Lester 
WaUftck’s Memories of Fifty Years; Autobio¬ 
graphy of Joseph Jefferson.] J. K. 

WALLENSIS, WALENSIS, or Ga- 
LENSIS, JOHN (ft 1215), canon lawyer, 
was of Welsh origin. He taught at Bologna, 
and wrote glosses, but no formal apparatus, 
on the 1 Oompilatio Prima’ and ‘Compilatio 
Seeunda.’ Ou the ‘Compilatio Tertia’ he 
made a formal apparatus, of which there are 
several munusenpts. The glosses fall be¬ 
tween 1212 and 1216, for they were used by 
Tancred, Owing to a misreading, John has 
been styled of Volterra, and he has been 
further confounded with John Wallensis 
(ft. 1283) [q.v.],the Minorite. 

[.Schulte's Geschichte des canoniaehen Rechts, 
p. 180.) M. B. 

WALLENSIS or WALEYS, JOHN (ft. 
1283), Franciscan, is described as‘of Wor¬ 
cester ’ in a manuscript of his ‘Summa 
Collectionum ’ at Peterhouse, No. 18,1. He 
was B.D. of Oxford before he entered the 
order. He became D.D. and regent master 
of the Franciscan schools of Oxford before 
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106 O Subsequently he taught in Paris, and 
•" aid to have been known there as ‘ Arbor 
Vitse’ I* 1 October 1282 ho was again in 
England, and was sent by Archbishop 
peckbam as ambassador to the insurgent 
-ft' e lsh He was one of the five doctors de¬ 
puted at Paiis in 1283 to examine the 
doctrines of Peter John Olivi. He was 
buried at Paris. ,,. , 

"Wallensis was a theologian of high repute 
and a voluminous author; his popularity is 
proved by the numerous extant copies of 
his writings, as well as by the frequency 
with which they were reprinted at the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centuries. A detailed bibliography 
is given in Mr. A. G. Little's 1 Grey Friars 
in Oxford,’ pp. 144-61. The following is a 
list of the works written by or attributed 
to him: 1. ‘ Summa de Penitentia,’ found in 
four manuscripts. 2. ‘ Breviloquium de 
Quatuor Yirtutibus CardinalibuB,’ or ‘De 
Virtutibus Antiquorum Principum et Philo- 
sophorum,’ in four or five parts. It is found 
in many manuscripts and has been printed 
in four early editions. In one manuscript 
it is stated to have been composed at the 
request of the bishop of Maguelonne (Mont¬ 
pellier). 3. ‘Breviloquium de Sapientia 
Sanctorum,’ in eight chapters, supplementary 
to and printed with the above. 4. ‘ Ordl- 
narium,’ or ‘ Alphabetum Vitae Religios®,’ 
in three parts, (1) Dielarium, (2) Locnrium, 

S Itinerarium, in seven manuscripts and 
seprinted editions. 6. ‘Commimiloquium,’ 
or ‘ Summa Collectionum ’ or ‘ Collationum 
ad omne genus Hominum,’ or ‘ De Vit® Begi- 
mine,’ or ‘ Margarita Dootorum,’ or 1 Com¬ 
munes Loci ad omnium generum Arguments,’ 
a compendium for the use ofyoung preachers. 
This is the ‘ Summa ’ (‘ do Republics ’ added 
in the table of contents) in the Cambridge 
University Library, Kk II, 11. There are 
six early printed editions. 6. * Floriloquium 
Philosophorutu,’ or ‘ Floriloquium sive Com¬ 
pendium de Vita et Dictis illustrium Philo- 
sophorum,’ or ‘De Philosophorum Dictis, 
Exemplis, et Yitis,’ ten parts, in six manu¬ 
scripts and three printed editions. 7. 1 Moni- 
loquium vel Collectiloquium,’ a work in four 
parts ‘da Yiciis et virtutibus’ for young 
teachers, called also ‘De Quatuor Predica- 
ilibus,’ in five manuscripts j not printed ; 
ascribed by Cave to Thomas Jorz [a. v.], 
who was also called Thomas Wallensis. 
8. 'Legiloquium sive liber de decern Precep- 
tis,’ oi ‘Summa de Preceptis,’in seven manu¬ 
scripts, some extracts printed by Charma, 

‘ Notice sur un manuscrit de Folaise,' 
1851, 9. ' Summa Iustiti®,’ or ' Traetatus 
de septem Vitiis ex [Gul. Alverno] Pari- 
vol. xx. 


siensi,’ ten ports, in two manuscripts, and 
in another form in. the Exeter College MS. 
7, §4. 10. 'Mauipulus Fiorum,’ begun by 
John Waleys, finished by Thomas Iiibemi- 
cub [q. v.], consisting of extracts from the 
fathers in alphabetical order, found in 
numerous manuscripts, and twice printed. 
11. ' Commentaries on the Books of the Old 
Testament, Exodus to Ruth, and Eccle¬ 
siastes to Isaiah.’ Leland saw these at 
Christ Church ( Collect, iii, 10), and in Bod¬ 
leian Laud. Misc. 346 there is such a collec¬ 
tion ascribed to John. In the catalogue of 
Syon monastery they are aacribed toWaloys, 
with many of the works named above. 12. ‘ In 
Mythologicon Fulgentii.’ This commentary 
was seen by Leland in the library of the 
Franciscans at Reading ( Collect. iii. 67). It 
is found in two manuscripts bound with 
other works of Waleys, hut it may he by 
John de Ridevall [q.v.] 13. The ‘Expositio 
‘Wallensis super Yalerium ad Rufinum de 
non ducenda Uxore,’ seen by Leland in the 
Franciscans’ Library, London, may be Ride- 
vall’s. 14. Boston of Bury (Taottee, p. 
xxxiii) and the Syon catalogue ascribe to 
him a work 1 De Cura Paslorali.’ The work 
was in Harleian MS. 632, f. 261, but is now 
missing. 16. Boston of Bury and the Syon 
catalogue ascribe to him a work 1 De Oculo 
Moralu’ This was printed as Peckham’s 
(called Pithsanus) at Augsburg, 1476. It 
has been ascribed also to Grosseteste, and 
with more reason to Peter of Limoges (Hatt- 
e£au, Notices etJExtraits, vi. 134). 16. Fabri- 
cius ascribes to him without authority the 
‘ De Origine, Progressu et Fine Mahumeti,’ 
Strasburg, 1660, of which no manuscript is 
known. 17. The work ‘ In Fabuias Ovidii,’ 
or ‘ Expositiones seu Moralitates in lib. i. (?) 
Metamorphoseon sire Fabularnm,’ asoribed 
to J. Wallensis by Leland, and to Wallensis 
or Johannes Grammaticus by Tanner, and 
printed ns the work of Thomas Wallensis (d. 
I860?) [q. v.], has been shown by M. Hau- 
rfiau to be by Peter Berchorius (M£m. de 
I'Aead. des Inscript, xxx. 46-66). _ 18. ‘ Ser- 
mones de Tempore et de Sanctis,’ also an 
• Expositio super Pater Noster,’ are found in 
conjunction with his works, and may he by 
him. 19. The ‘Postillaet Collationes super 
Johonnem,’ printed among Bonaventura’s 
works, 1580,have been ascribed to Waleys, to 
Jorz (OTTDiir,Yol.iii.col. 40), and to Thomas 
Wallensis. 20. Leland ascribes to him also 
a ‘Summa Oonfessorum,’which is John of 
Freiburg’s; a * De Yisitatione Infirmorum,’ 
probably Augustine’s, and a part of the 
‘ Ordinurium, described by him as a separate 
work. Other titles given by Boston of Bury 
may be derived from the ‘Breviloquium.’ 

s s 
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[Little's Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 144-51; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca, p. 434; Cat. Boy&l MSS. 
Brit. Mus.; Bateson’s Catalogue of Syon Monas¬ 
tery. Bale in Mb Notebook (Selden MS. 64 B) 
distinguishes John Gualensis.Minoriteof Worces¬ 
ter and doctor of Paris, author of the De Cura 
Pa&torsli, as ‘junior.’] M. B. 

WALLENSIS or Gualessis, THO¬ 
MAS (d, 1255), bishop of St. David's, was 
of Welsh origin. He was a canon of Lin¬ 
coln in 1285, when he witnessed a charter 
of Grosseteste’s to the hospital of St. John, 
Leicester (Nichoes, Leicestershire, u. ii. 
824). He was a regent master in theology 
at Paris in 1238, when Grosseteste offered 
him the archdeaconry of Lincoln with a pre¬ 
bend, writing that he prefers his claims above 
all others although he is still young (Gros¬ 
seteste, Letters, p. li). In 1243 he took an 
active part in the dispute which arose be¬ 
tween Grosseteste and the abbot of Bardney. 
Matthew Paris ascribes the origin of the 
suit against the abbot to the archdeacon 
( Chron. Maj. iv. 246). He was elected to 
the poor bishopric of St. David’s on 16 July 
1247, and accepted it at Grosseteste’s urging, 
and out of love for his native land. He 
was consecrated on 26 July 1248 at Canter¬ 
bury. He was present at the parliament in 
London, Easter 1263, and joined in excom¬ 
municating all violators of Magna Carta. 
He died on 11 July 1255. 

[Grosseteste’s Letters, pp. 64,245,283 ; Matt. 
Paris's Chron. Maj. iv. ‘246, 647, v. 378, 686; 
Denifle’s Cart. TTniv. Paris, i. 170; Le Neve's 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 292, ii. 43.] M. B. 

WALLENSIS, THOMAS {d. 1810), 
cardinal. [See Jobz.] 


bridge, Ii, iii. 10, which contains a copv of 
Thomas’s sermon. In the * Calendar of Papal 
Petitions’ (ed, Bliss, i. 146) he describes 
himself in 1849 as old, paralysed, and de¬ 
stitute. His petition on behalf of his one 
friend, Lambert of Poulsholt, who will pro¬ 
vide him with necessaries, for the parish 
church of Bishopton, Wiltshire, was granted. 

The following is a list of the works written 
by or attributed to him: 1. The epistle or 
tractate * De Instantibus et Momentis' (Ii, 
iii. ff'. 40-8) and ‘Responsiones’ to certain 
articles objected against him. 2. His ‘De 
Modo Componendi Sermones,’ or ‘ De Arte 
Predicandi/of which there are many manu¬ 
scripts, is addressed to Theobald de CJrsinis, 
or Oursinis, bishop of Palermo, 1338-60. 
S. His ‘ Campus Florum,’ beginning * Fnlcite 
me floribus,’ consisting of short tracts from 
the fathers and canonists, alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged, was sent by him to Theobald for 
correction. There is a copy at Peterhouse, 
No. 86. Leland ascribes to him a work of 
the same name, an English-Latin dictionary, 
which he aaw at the Oxford public library, 
beginning * Disciplina deditUB apud Miram 
vallem.’ There was probably a copy of the 
same, called ‘ Campeflour,’ at Syon monas- 
terv, and Bale knew of one at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, now lost. The‘Prompto- 
rium Parvulorum ’ (ed. Way) contains fre¬ 
quent references to this lost work. 4. Com¬ 
mentaries on the Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Exodus to Ruth, with Isaiah. Leland 
gives the incipits of those which he saw at 
Wardon Abbey, Bedfordshire ( Collect. iii. 
12), and they ore found in the Merton Col¬ 
lege MS. 186. A closely similar set of com¬ 
mentaries is ascribed to John Wallensis or 


WALLENSIS or WALEYS, THOMAS Waleys [q. vj 5. Bale also ascribes to 
(<?, 1350 ?),Dominican, presumably a Welsh- Thomas ‘ De Natura Bestiarum,’a table of 
man, was educated at Oxford and Paris, beasts or book of the natures of animals, 
and took the degree of master of theology, which precedes the ‘Commentaries’ in the 
On 4 Jan. 1333 he asserted before the earth- Merton manuscript. 6. Qudtif gives reasons 
nab at Avignon the doctrine of the saints' for assigning toWaleysa Commentary onthe 
immediate vision of God, against which John first thirty-eight Psalms printed at Venice, 
XXII had recently pronounced. He was 1611, as the work of Thomas Jorz [q. v.] (a 
charged with heresy on 9 Jan. before Wil- Dominican who is also called Thomas Angh- 
liam de Monte Rotundo, on the evidence of cus and Thomas Wallensis); Qufitif also as- 
Walter of Chatton, both Franciscans. He signs to him ‘ Super duos Nocturnes Psalmos,’ 
was sent to the inquisitors’prison by 14 Feb., which Qu6tif saw dated 1846 in a Belgian 
and about 22 Oct. was moved to the prison manuscript. 7. The commentary on the'De 
of the papal lodging, where he was confined Oivitate Dei,’ printed as the joint work of 
in all about seventeen months. A long Trivet and Thomas Anglicus (i.e. Jorz) at 
correspondence took place between the pope Toulouse, 1488, and elsewhere, is probably 
and Philip VI and the university of Paris by Waleys and not by Jorz. 8. Oudin (vol. 
on the subject of his trial. He was ulti- iii. col. 687) asoribes to him 1 Adversus leo- 
mately released through French influence, noclostes, ae formis Veterum Deorum,’ and 
and the pope accepted the doctrine of the ‘Tractatus de Figuris Deorum,’ in the Paris 
immediate vision. There is a full account MS. 5224. 9. The 1 Super Boethium de Con- 
of the trial in the University Library, Cam- solatione Philosophic 1 and the ‘De Concep- 
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done Beats Virginia/ both printed among 
the ■works of Aquinas, cannot be definitely 
assigned to either Waleys or Jorz. 10. A 
c ommen tary on St. Matthew, beginning' Tria 
inainuantur,’ which Leland saw at the Fran¬ 
ciscans’ Library, London ( Collect . iii. 50), 
and ascribed to Waleys. 

[Denifle’s Cait. TJniv. Paris, ii. 414-42, con¬ 
tains the papal correspondence on the subject of 
Waleys’s heresy; Leland’s Comm, de Script, 
Brit. pp. 307. 333 ; Bateson's Syon Catalogue. 
Qnetif and Echard's Script. Ord. Predic.i. 697, 
attempts to distinguish the works of T. Waleys 
irom those of theDominican Thomas Jorz, called 
aUo Auglicus and Waleys. Oudin inclines to 
attribute all the Scripture commentaries found 
under the name of T. Waleys to Jorz,] M. S. 

WALLER, AUGUSTUS VOLNEY 
(1810-1870), physiologist, son of William. 
Waller of Elverton Farm, near Faversham, 
Kent, was born on 21 Dec. 1816. His youth 
was spent at Nice, where his father died in 
1SS0. Waller was then sent back to Eng¬ 
land, where he lived, first with Dr. Lacon 
Lamibe of Tewkesbury, and afterwards with 
William Lambe (1765-1847) [q. v.], the 
vegetarian. His father sharing Lambe'a 
views, Augustus was brought up until the 
age of eighteen upon a purely vegetarian 
diet. Waller studied in Paris, where he 
obtained the degree of M.D. in 1840, and 
in the following year he was admitted a 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
in London. He then entered upon general 
medical practice at St. Mary Abbott’B Ter¬ 
race, Kensington. He soon acquired a con¬ 
siderable practice, hut he was irresistibly 
drawn to scientific investigation, and, after 
the publication of two papers in the * Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions ’ for 1849 and 1860, 
he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal Sooiety 
in 1851. He relinquished his practice in 
this year, and left England to live at Bonn 
to obtain more favourable opportunities for 
carrying out his scientific work. Here he 
became associated with Professor Budge, 
and published three important papers in the 
‘Oomptes Hendus ’ for 1851 and 1852, upon 
subjects of physiological interest. For these 
papers he was awarded the Monthyon prize 
of the French academy of sciences for 1862, 
and for further work this prize was given to 
him a second time in 1850. The president 
and council of the Eoyal Society also 
awarded him. one of their royal medals in 
1860 m recognition of the importance of his 
physiological methods and researches. 

Waller left Bonn in 1866, and went to 
Paris to continue his work in Flourens’a 
laboratory at the Jardin. des Plantes ; but he 
soon contracted some form of low fever, 


whioh left him an invalid for the next two 
years. He accordingly returned to England, 
and, his health improving, he accepted in 
1858 the appointment of professor of 
physiology in Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
and the post of physician to the hospital. 
These appointments he did not long retain. 
Threatenmga of the heart affection which 
eventually proved fatal led him to seek 
rest, and, after staying two years longer in 
England, he retired first to Bruges and after¬ 
wards to Switzerland. "With renewed pro¬ 
mise of health and activity, he took up his 
abode at Geneva in 1868, with the purpose 
of practising os a physician, and he was 
almost immediately elected a member of the 
Socifitfi de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle 
in that town. He paid a short visit to Lon¬ 
don in the spring of 1879 to deliver the 
Croonian lecture before the Royal Sooiety, 
and he afterwards returned to Geneva, 
where he died suddenly of angina pectoris 
on 18 Sept. 1870. He married, in 1842, 
Matilda, only daughter of John Walla of 
North End, Fulham, and hv her had one 
aon, Augustus Waller, M.D., F.R.S., the 
physiologist, and two daughters. 

Waller was endowed with a remarkable 
aptitude for original investigation. Quick to 
perceive new and promising lines of research, 
and happy in devising processes for follow¬ 
ing them out, he possessed consummate 
skill and address in experimental work. His 
discoveries in connection with the nervous 
system constitute his most conspicuous 
claim to distinction, and the fields he first 
traversed have proved fruitful beyond ima¬ 
gination, for they have led directly to nearly 
all that we know experimentally of the 
functions of the nervous system. His 
demonstration of the cilio-spinal centre in. 
the spinal cord and of the vaso-constrictor 
action of the sympathetic haB withstood 
the test of time, wlnle his name will long 
be associated with the degeneration method 
of studying the paths of nerve impulses, 
for he invented it, He did not confine 
himself to a consideration of the nervous 
system, however, for he practically re¬ 
discovered the power which the white 
blood corpuscles possess of escaping from 
the smallest blood-vessels, while some of 
his earlier work was concerned with purely 
physical problems. 

Waller’s papers are widely scattered, and 
have never been collected,. The most im¬ 
portant are to be found in the 'Oomptes 
Hendus/ in the ' Philosophical Magazine/ 
and in the ‘Philosophical Transactions/. 
The ‘Wallerian Degeneration’ is described, 
in the ‘ Oomptes Eendus,’ 1 Deo. 1851. Hie, 

rp2 
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demonstration of the cilio-spinal centre was 
the result of work done jointly with 
Professor Budge, and is described in the 
* C'omptes Rendus ’ for Oetober 1851. The 
function of the ganglion on the posterior 
root of each spinal nerve is published in the 
‘Comptes Rendus ’ (xxxv. 52-1). 1 The 

Microscopic Observations on the Perfora¬ 
tion of the Capillaries by the Corpuscles of 
the Blood, and on the Origin of Mucus and 
Pus,' appeared in the ‘ Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine' for November 1846, while the 
‘ Microscopic Investigations on Hail ’ were 
printed in the same journal for July and 
August 1846 and March 1847. 

[Obituary notices in the Proc. Piojal Soc. 
1871, xx. 20, and in the Memoires de la Soc. de 
Physique et d’Histoire Natnrelle de Geneve, 
tome xxi., premierepurtie, 1871; additional in¬ 
formation given by his son, Augustus Waller, 
H.D., P.K.S.] D’A. P. 

WALLER, EDMUND (1606-1687), 
poet, the eldest son of Robert Waller and 
Anne, daughter of Griffith Hampden, was 
horn on 3 March 1606 at the Manor-house, 
Coleshill, since 1832 included in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, hut then in Hertfordshire. Like 
his contemporaries, Sir Hardress Waller 
[q.v.j and Sir William Waller [q.v.j, he was 
descended from Richard Waller [q. v.] He 
was baptised on 9 March 1606 at Amersham 
{Amersham Parish Register), but his father 
seems early in his life to hare sold his pro¬ 
perty at Coleshill, and to have gone to 
Beaconafield, with which place the name of 
Waller will always he connected. ‘He was 
bred under several ill, dull, and ignorant 
schoolmasters, till he went to Mr. Dobson 
at Wickham, who was a good schoolmaster, 
and had been an Eaton schollar’ (Attbhey, 
Brief lives). His father died on 26 Aug. 
1610, leaving the care of the future poet’s 
education to his mother, who sent, him to 
Eton, and thence to Cambridge, where be 
was admitted a fellow-commoner of King's 
College, 22 March 1620. He had there for 
his tutor a relative who is said to have been 
a very learned man, but there is no record 
of Waller having taken a degree, and on 
S July 1622 he was admitted a member 
■of Lincoln’s Inn {Lincoln’s Inn Admission 
Register). 

He was, says Clarendon, ‘ nursed in par¬ 
liaments,’ and, according tohisown statement, 
lie was hut sixteen when he first sat in the 
Itouse. The inscription on hiB monument 
mentions Agmondesham or Amersham as 
his first constituency; hut there is some 
difficulty with regard to this, as the right of 
Amersham to return members was in abey¬ 
ance till the lost parliament of James I 


(12 Feb. 1624), and it has bpen suggested 
that Waller was permitted to sit for tho 
borough in the parliament which met on 
10 Jan. 1621, without the privilege of taking 
part in the. debates. In the parliament 
which was dissolved by the death of James! 
he sat for Ilchester, a seat which he obtained 
by the resignation of Nathaniel Tomkins 
who had married his sister Cecilia; he sat 
for Chipping Wycombe in the second parlia¬ 
ment of Charles I, and represented Amers¬ 
ham in the third and fourth. Waller ap¬ 
pears to have first attracted the attention of 
the court by securing the hand and fortune 
of Anne, the only daughter and heiress of 
one John Banks, a citizen and mercer, who 
died on 9 Sept. 1030. The marriage was 
celebrated at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
6 July 1031. The lady was at the time a 
ward of the court of aldermen, and it was 
only after some difficulty and the payment 
of a fine out of her portion that the direct 
influence of the king enabled the poet to 
purge his offence in having carried off the 
lady without the consent of her guardians. 
After his marriage Waller appears to have 
retired with his wife to his house at Beacons- 
field. His father left him a considerable 
fortune, and thiB together with the sum, said 
to have been about 8,0002., which he re¬ 
ceived with his wife, probably made him, 
with the exception of Rogers, the richest 
poet known to English literature. His eldest 
son, Robert, bom at Beaconsfield on 18 May 
1638, had Thomas Hobbes for his tutor, and 
was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
15 June 1648, but does not appear, however, 
to have reached manhood. Mrs. Waller 
died in giving birth to a daughter who was 
baptised on 23 Oct. 1034. After her death 
the poet is said to have taken George Morley 

t q. v.], afterwards bishop of Winchester, to 
ive with him, and under his influence to 
have devoted himself more closely to letters. 
By him Waller is said by Clarendon to have 
been introduced to the ‘ Club ’which gathered 
round Lucius Cary, lord Falkland, and it is 
probable that it was from the members of 
this society that he received his first recog¬ 
nition as a poet. In or about the end of 
1635 his name first became connected with 
that of the lady whom he has immortalised 
as Sacharissa [see Spencer, Dorothy, Coun¬ 
tess op Seneeblanb], a name formed, ‘as 
he used to say pleasantly,' from saccharum, 
sugar. The lady appears to have treated his 
suit with indifference, and the very elabo¬ 
rate letter which he wrote upon the occa¬ 
sion of her marriage affords no evidence of 
passion on his side, in spite of Aubrey’s 
village gossip to the contrary. 
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cousin of John Ilompden, and by mar¬ 
riage a connection of Cromwell, Waller's 
sympathies appear, in the early stages of the 
conflict between the king and the commons, 
to have been enlisted on the popular side. 
But he was at heart a courtier, and had in 
reality no very deep political convictions. 
He had a natural dislike to innovations, and, 
Ps he himself afterwards said, he looked 
upon things with ‘ a carnal eye/ and only 
desired to be allowed to enjoy his considera¬ 
ble wealth and popularity in peace. He 
•was extremely vain, and he saw in the 
House of Commons a convenient theatre for 
the exercise of his remarkable eloquence. 
On 23 April 1640 he made his first great 
speech, on the question of supply. This has 
been characterised by Johnson as ‘ one of 
those noisy speeches which disaffection and 
discontent regularly dictate; a speech filled 
with hyperbolical complaints of imaginary 
grievances.’ He expressed throughout the 
utmost respect for the person and character 
of the king, and the complaints were no 
more hyperbolical than the grievances were 
imaginary. 

In the Long parliament which, met on 
S Nov. 1040 Waller was returned for St. 
Ives. In the attack on the Earl of Strafford 
he abandoned the party of Pym, and in the 
debate upon the ecclesiastical petitions, Fe¬ 
bruary 1641, he gave further evidence of his 
sympathy with the moderate party. He 
spoke against the abolition of episcopacy in 
terms which havo been praised by Johnson 
os cool, firm, and reasonable; though, in 
fact, the tone of his speech is absolutely con¬ 
sistent with that which he had delivered 
upon the question of supply. Both are cha¬ 
racterised by the same dislike of innovation 
which was, as far as circumstances allowed, 
the one permanent article of his political 
creed. 

Waller’s relationship to Hampden pro¬ 
bably suggested him as a suitable person to 
carry up to the House of Lords the articles of 
impeachment against Sir Francis Crawley 

S q.v,] Hisspeech in presenting the charge was 
leliverod at a conference of both houses in 
the painted chamber on 6 July 1641. It was 
filled with classical and bihlical quotations, 
and can hardly be considered a success as a 
piece of oratory; it was, however, immensely 
popular among the poet’s contemporaries, 
and twenty thousand copies of it are said to 
have been sold in one day. There is no re¬ 
cord at length of Waller's speeches mads 
during the remainder of the first half of his 
parliamentary career, but his occasional in¬ 
terferences in the debates were in the inte¬ 
rests of the king and his supporters. Ola- 


rendons charge that he returned to the 
house after the raising of the royal standard 
in the character of a spy for the king is dis¬ 
tinctly contradicted by his own statement 
communicated by his son-in-law, Dr. Birch, 
to the writer of the ‘Life’ prefixed to the 
edition of his poems of 1711; and in any case 
it cannot be correct as to date, for he was 
certainly in his place in the commons on 
9 July, when he opposed the proposition that 
parliament should raise an army of ten thou¬ 
sand men. He is said to have Bent the king 
a thousand broad pieces. He was impatient, 
as he said, of the inconvenience of the war, 
and no doubt desired its termination by the 
success of the king rather than that of the 
other side. Failing this, he was in favour 
of negotiation; and when, on 29 Oct. 1642, 
the lords made a proposition to this end, he 
urged the commons to join them. 

In February 1643 he was one of the com¬ 
missioners appointed to treat, with the king. 
His gracious reception by Charles at Oxford 
is thought to have confirmed him in the 
royal interest, but it is probable that the 
king was merely acknowledging his open 
services in the House of Commons. There 
can, however, be little doubt that it was 
during the poet’s stay at Oxford that the 
design afterwards known as ‘ Waller’s plot’ 
was conceived. He was probably speiudng 
the truth when he said of the enterprise 
that he 1 mode not this business hut found 
it; ’ but on his return he became the channel 
through which the adherents of the king at 
Oxford communicated with those who were 
thought likely to he well disposed towards 
them in Loudon. The object of the plot 
was to secure the city for the king; it was 
intended to seize upon the defences, the 
magazines, and the Tower, from which the 
Earn of Bath was to be liberated by the con¬ 
spirators and made their general. They pro¬ 
posed to secure the two children of the king 
and some of his principal opponents, while 
Charles himself, having been warned of the 
day, and, if possible, of the hour of the rising, 
was to be with a force of three thousand 
men within fifteen miles of the walls. 

An attempt has been made to distinguish 
Waller’s plot from another design, said to 
have boen set on foot about tbe same time 
by Sir Nicholas Crisp [q, v.] The latter is 
credited with having intended to capture 
London by force of arms, while the poet’s 
idea was merely to render the continuance 
of the war impossible by raising up in the 
city a peace party strong enough to defy the 
house. Though Waller himself would no 
doubt have preferred that there should be 
no resort to arms, there was but one plot. 
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A commission of array, dated 16 March, and 
hating attached to it the great seal, was 
brought to London by Lady d’Aubigny. She 
arrived on 19 May, having travelled from 
Oxford in company with Alexander Hamp¬ 
den, who came to demand from the parlia¬ 
ment an answer to the king's message of 
12 April. The commission was directed to 
Sir Nicholas Crisp and others, and even¬ 
tually reached the hands of Richard Cha- 
loner, a wealthy linendraper. “Waller him¬ 
self was answerable for introducing to the 
plot this man Chaloner, and also hie own 
brother-in-law, Nathaniel Tomkins. The 
poet at this time lived at the lower end of 
Holborn, near Hatton House, while Tom¬ 
kins's house was at the Holborn end of 
Fetter Lane. Meetings were held from 
time to time at one or other of these places, 
and reports made upon the disposition of the 
people of the various parishes in which the 
conspirators lived. One Hassell, a king’s 
me a senger, and Alexander Hampden were 
continually carrying messages between the 
conspirators and Falkland in Oxford; and on 
29 May matters were considered to be in 
such a satisfactory state that the first of 
these was sent off to Oxford and returned 
with a verbal answer begging the con¬ 
spirators to hasten the execution of their 
enterprise. 

The discovery of the plot has been 
assigned to various causes: a letter written 
by the Earl of Dover to his wife had fallen 
into the hands of the committee, and Lord 
Denbigh had. also told them of hints he had 
received; but it was probably upon the in¬ 
formation of one Itoe, a clerk of Tomkins, 
who had been bribed by the Earl of Man¬ 
chester and Lord Saye, that Waller, Cha¬ 
loner, Tomkins, and others were on 31 May 
arrested. 

The character of Waller has suffered 
severely by reason of hisconduct immediately 
after his arrest. Promises were no doubt 
made to him, and, in the hope of saving his 
life, he disclosed all that he knew about the 
design. He charged the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, the Earl of Portland, and Lord 
Conway with complicity in it j the first of 
these made light of the charge, and upon 
being confronted with his accuser was im¬ 
mediately set at liberty. The two other 
ears, after being detained in custody until 
1 July, were then admitted to bail and 
heard no more of the matter, although no 
one who has read the letter which the poet 
wrote to Portland (Saniobd, Illustrations, 
p. 503) can have any doubt of the latter's 
guilt. Chaloner ana Tomkins weretried on 
8 July by a court presided over by the Earl 
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of Manchester, and, having been convietel 
and sentenced to death, were two days after¬ 
wards hanged in front of their own doors. 
The trial of Waller was postponed, but this 
is to be attributed rather to the disinclina¬ 
tion of the house to proceed by martial law 
against one of its own members than to anv 
consideration for the prisoner himself. Cla¬ 
rendon's suggestion that the delay was 
allowed ‘out of Christian compassion that 
he might recover his understanding’ can 
have little weight in face of the fact that on 
4 July, on being brought to the bar of the 
house to say what he could for himself be¬ 
fore he was expelled from it, the poet was 
able to deliver a speech which, in tho opinion 
even of Clarendon himself, was the means 
of saving his life. On 14 July he was bv 
resolution declared incapable of ever sitting 
as a member of parliament again. In or 
about September he was removed to the 
Tower, where he lav until the beginning of 
November in the following year. On 13May 
1644 a petition from him was read in the 
house—this was probably a request that he 
might be permitted to put his affairs in 
order—and on 23 Sept, came another, begging 
the house to hold his life precious and to 
accept a fine of 10,0001. out of his estate. 
Before his last petition was read an intima¬ 
tion had no doubt been given to Waller that 
his life was safe. Cromwell is said to have 
interested himself on his behalf, and large 
sums are reported to have been expended m 
bribery. There are, however, no traces 
among the papers in the possession of his 
family of any extensive dealing with his 
estate except for the purpose of raising the 
amount of his fine after his safety wa3 
assured. On 4 Nov. 'An Ordinance of Lords 
and Commons for the fining and banish¬ 
ment of Edmond 'Waller, Esquire,’ was 
agreed to in the House of Lords. This de¬ 
clared that whereas it had been intended that 
Waller should be tried by court-martial, it 
had, upon further consideration, been 
1 thought convenient ’ that he should be 
fined 10,0001. and banished the realm. 
Twenty-eight days from 6 Nov. were 
allowed him withm which to remove else¬ 
where. 

It seems likely that before his departure 
he married, as Ins second wife, Mary Bracey, 
of the family of that name, of Thame m 
Oxfordshire. He spent the time of his exile 
at various places in France, having among 
his companions or correspondents John 
Evelyn and Thomas Hobbes. His mother 
looked after his affairs in England and sent 
him supplies, which enabled him to be men¬ 
tioned with Lord Jermyn os the only per- 
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«nns among the exiles able * to keep a table ’ 
in Paris. On 27 Nov. 1661 the House of 
Commons, after hearing a petition from 
him revoked his sentence of banishment 
and ordered, a pardon under the great seal to 
is prepared for him. Here, again, the in- 
fluaice of Cromwell, moved by the interces¬ 
sion of Colonel Adrian Scropa [q. v.], who 
lad married 'Waller’s sister Mary, is said to 
Imre been at work. Nothing, beyond his 
appointment as one of the commissioners for 
trade in December 1655, is known of the 
poet’s life between the date of his return 
and the Bestoration, when, in spite of his 
previous vacillations, he resumed his political 
career. 

In May 1661 he was elected for Hastings, 
and remained a member of the house down 
to the time of his death. The only matter 
of importance in which he was directly en¬ 
gaged was the impeachment of Clarendon j 
but, as far as his public utterances went, the 
second half of his parliamentarycareer was in 
every way creditable to him. Ha epolte with 
great courage against the dangers of a mili¬ 
tary despotism, and his voice was constantly 
raised in appeals for toleration for dissenters 
and more particularly for the qualcers. 

In spite of his usually temperate habits— 
he was a water-drinker—Waller was a great 
favourite at the courts both of Ohailes II 
and James II. But after the death (April 
1677) of his second wife he seems to have 
spent most of his time upon his estate at 
Beaconsfield. He died at his house, Hall 
Barn, on 21 Oct. 1087, and was buried in 
the churchyard of the parish, where an ela¬ 
borate monument marks hia resting-place, 
Verses to his memory by various hands ap¬ 
peared in the following year, and an obelisk, 
still in existence, was subsequently erected 
overhiagrave. Waller is described by Aubrey 
as having been of above middle height and 
of a dark complexion with prominent eyes. 
Numerous portraits of him are in existence, 
of which undoubtedly the best ie that by 
Cornells Janssens (in the possession of the 
family); that m the National Portrait Gal¬ 
lery, London, ie by Riley, to whom Rymer 
addressed verses ‘ On painting Sir. Waller's 
Portrait.' The Duke of Buccleuch has a 
miniature of him by Cooper, and there is 
in the British Museum a ohalk-and-pencil 
portrait of him by Sir Peter Lely. A full- 
length portrait by Van Dyok belonged in 
1868 to Sir Henry Bedingfield, bart. (Cat. 
Third Loan Exhib. No. 690). 

It is certain that the poemB of Edmund 
"Waller had been in circulation in manuscript 
some considerable time before their first pub¬ 
lication. His lines on the escape of Ohailes 


(then Prince of Wales) from drowning, near 
Santander, though subsequently retouched, 
were probably written in or about the time 
of the eveut which they celebrate j but it was 
not until 1646 that the first edition of his 
poems was published. In spite of this, his 
reputation was already so well established 
that Denham wrote of him in ‘Cooper’B 
Hill ’ (1642) as 1 the best of poets,’ and it 
is probable that no writer, in proportion to 
his. merits, ever received such ample recog¬ 
nition from his contemporaries. Wallerwill 
always live as the author of ‘ Go, lovely 
rose,’ the lines 1 On a Girdle,' and ‘ Of the 
Last Verses in the Bookbut it is difficult 
at this distance of time to realise the justice 
of the description of him upon his monument 
as 1 inter poetas sui temporis facile princep3.’ 
He no doubt owed a very large portion of 
his popularity to Mb social position, hia 
personal charm of manner, and his remark¬ 
able eloquence. His poems made no great 
demand upon the understanding of his audi¬ 
ence, who were no doubt struck by their 
appropriateness to the occasions which had 
called them forth. He had no spontaneity, 
and very little imagination, and if he has 
been highly praised for Ms ‘smoothness’ 
and his success in the use of the couplet, 
this was probably because hie contempora¬ 
ries had lost sight of others who had pre¬ 
ceded and surpassed him. He was deficient 
in critical instinct, or designedly indifferent 
to the performances of any but those who 
were manifestly his inferiors. He wrote 
many complimentary verses, but praised no 
writer of the first class. He was a sub¬ 
scriber to the fourth edition of ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ but, according to the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, his opinion of that work was that 
it was distinguished only by its length. 

Waller’s first published lines appeared in 
Rex Eedux ’ in 1633. These were followed 
by verses before Sandys’s ‘Paraphrase of the 
Psalms,’ and in ‘ Ionsonus Virbius’ in 1638. 
In 1646 three editions of Ilia collected poems 
were issued, That 'printed for Thomas 
Walkley ’ (licensed on 80 Dec. 1644) is the 
first of these j the edition 'printed by I. N. 
for Hu. Mosley,’ the second; and that ‘ printed 
by T. W. for Humphrey Mosley,' the third. 
The third edition consists merely of the sheets 
of theunsold copies of tbeflrst, bound upwith 
the additional matter contained in the se¬ 
cond. No other edition appeared until that 
of 1064, which is declared to be the first 
published with the approbation of the au¬ 
thor; in spite of this statement, the next 
edition (1668) is called the third. Others 
followed in 1682 and 1680, and in 1690 there 
appeared ‘ The Second Part of Sir. Waller’s 
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Poems,’ &c., with a preface by Francis Atter- 
bury. An edition, with portraits and life, 
was published in 1711, and in 1729 came 
Fenton’s monumental quarto. A collected 
edition, edited by G. Thorn Drury, appeared 
in The Muses Library in 1893. 

The chief poems separately published were: 
1. ‘A Panegyric to my Lord Protector,’ 
1655, 4to and fol. 2. ‘ The Passion of Dido 
for iEneas,' hy Waller and Sidney Godolphin, 

1658, flvo; reprinted, 1679. 3. ‘ Upon the 
Late Storme and of the Death of His High- 
ne«se Ensuing the Same,’ a small fol. broad¬ 
side j these lines were reprinted (1659, 4to) 
with others by Dryden and Sprat on the 
same subject, and (16S2, 4to) as ‘ Three 
Poems upon the Death of the Late Usurper, 
Oliver Cromwell.’ 4. ‘To the King upon 
His Majesty's Happy lleturn,’ 1660, fol. 
5. ‘ To my Lady Morton,' &c., 1661, broad¬ 
side. 6. ‘A Poem on St. James’s Pnrlr,’ 
1661, fol.; with this were included the lines 
‘ Of a “War with Spain,' &c., which had first 
appeared in Carrington’s ‘ Life of Cromwell, 

1659. 7. ‘ Upon Her Majesty’s New Build¬ 
ings at Somerset House,’ 1665, broadside. 

8. ‘Instructions to a Painter,’ 1666, fol. 

9. ‘ Of the Lady Mary,’ 1677, broadside. 

10. ‘ Divine Poems,’ 1685, 8vo- 

[Letters and papers in possession of the 
family: Life prefixed to Waller’s Poems, ed. 
1711; Biographia Brit.; Aubrey's Brief Lives; 
Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion, 1828, iv. 57, 
61, 71, 74,79,205; Clarendon's Life, 1827, i. 42, 
63j Gardiner’s Hist, of the Great Ciril War; 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, 1818, i. 204-5, 230-8, 244-8, 
254, 397, ii. 280; Pepys’s Diary, 13 May 1664, 
22 May 1666, 23 June, 14 Nov. 1866, 19 Nov. 
1667; LipEoomb’sBnckingbamshire, voLi.p.xix, 

11. 139. iii. 159.161,180-3, 196. 205, 599, 643; 
Life by Percivnl Stockdale, prefixed to Waller's 
Poems, ed. 1772; Notes to Fenton's edition, 
1729; Johnson’s Live" of the Poets; Seward's 
Anecdotes, ii. 152; letters from Orinda to 
Poliarchus, 1709; Grey’s Deflates, i. 13, 33, 37, 
354-5, vi. 143, 232; Masson’s Life of Milton, 
passim; Godwin's Commonwealth, iii. 333-9; 
Sanford’s Studies and Illustrations of the 
Great Rebellion, pp. 560-3; Sir Jobn North- 
cote's Notebook, p. 85: Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present, ed. Wheatley, i. 229, ii. 303, 
466, iii. 4; Journals of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons ; Wood’s Atlieme Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
ii. 390, 567, iii. 46-7, 616, 808, 824, iv. 344, 
379, 381, 467, 652-9, 621, 727,739; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 185, vi. 293, 374, 423, xii. 6, 
2nd ser. v. 2, vi. 164, ix. 421, xi. 163, 504, xii. 
201, 3rd ser. i. 366, vi. 2S9, vii. 435, viii. 106. 
410, ix. 192, xi. 334, 4th ser. iii. 1, 204, 222, 
312, 444, iv. 19, 6th ser. i. 405, iii. 49, ix. 
286, 333, xi. 186, 275, 7th ser. xi. 266, 338, 
8th ser. iii. 146, vi. 165, 271, 318, vii. 37, 178, 
xi. 287; MSS. in the British Museum—Hunter's 


Chorus Vatum, Addit, 17018 f. 213, lagn t 
137, 22602 flf. 165, 16 , 30262 f.88, 33940f, I8a' 
Egerton, 609 ; in the Bodleian—Montagu' Ms' 
d. 1, f. 47.] G. T. I). 

WALLER, Sib HARDRESS (1804 s - 
1666?), regicide, son of George Waller of 
Groombridge, Kent, hy Mary, daughter of 
Richard Hardress, was descended from Ri¬ 
chard Waller [q. v.] Sir William Waller 
[q. v.] was his first cousin. He was bom 
about 1004, and was knighted by Charles I 
at Nonsuch on 6 July 1629 (Bnrnir, Kent 
Genealogies, p. 290; Hasted, Kent, i. 434 . 
Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 190). About 
1600 ho settled in Ireland and married Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Sir John Dowdall of Kil- 
finny, acquiring by his marriage the estate 
of Castletown, co. Limerick (Bckee, Landed 
Gentry, ii. 2119, ed. 1894; Trial of the Kegi- 
cides, p. 18). When the Irish rebellion of 
1641 broke out he lost most of his property 
and became a colonel in the army employed 
against the rebels in Munster under Lord 
Inchiquin (Hickson, Irish MassacresoflC.' f l, 

ii. 97, 98.112). Inchiquin sent him to Eng¬ 
land to solicit supplies from the parliament, 
hut he wrote back that they were too occu¬ 
pied with their own danger to do anything 
(Cakte, Ormonde, ed. 1851, ii. 305, 470), 
On 1 Dec. 1642 he and three other colonels 
presented to the king at Oxford a petition 
from the protestants of Ireland reciting the 
miseries of the country, and pressing him for 
timely relief. The king's answer threw the 
responsibility upon the parliament, and the 
petition is regarded by Clarendon as a device 
to discredit Charles (Rhshwobth, v. 533; 
Ilehellion, vi. 808, vii. 401 n.) When Waller 
returned to Ireland he was described by Lord 
Digby to Ormonde as a person * on whom 
there have been and are still great jealousies 
here’ ( Cakte, v. 474,514). In 1644 Waller 
was governor of Cork and chief commander 
of the Munster forces in Inchiquin’s absence 
(ii. iii. 122; Belongs, History of the Irish 
Catholic Confederation and War in Ireland , 

iii. 134, 102), though still distrusted as a 
roundhead, In April 1046 Waller was back 
in England, and was given the command of 
a foot regiment in the new model army,and 
served under Fairfax till the war ended 
(Speigoe, Anglia JRediviva, pp. 110, 283). 
The parliament making Lord Lisle lord lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland [see Sidney, Philip, third 
Eabl of Leicester], Waller accompanied 
him to Munster, and. was one of the four 
commissioners to whom the council proposed 
to entrust the control of the forces after 
Lisle’s departure. Lord Inchiquin’s oppo¬ 
sition frustrated this plan, and accordingly 
Waller returned to England and resumed 
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his command in the English army (Cabtd, 
iii.824; BntLIK 0 S,ir. 19; Old Parliamentary 
History, xvi. 88 ). 

In the summer of 1047, when parliament 
and the army quarrelled, Waller followed the 
lead of Cromwell, was one of the officers ap¬ 
pointed to negotiate with the commissioners 
of the parliament, and helped to draw up 
-he different manifestoes published by the 
■'rmy ( Clarke Papers, i. 110, 148, 217, 279, 
363). He took no great port in the debates 
of the army council, but his few speeches 
chow ttood sense, moderation, and a desire 
to conciliate (ib. i. S89,344, ii. 87,103,180). 
When the second civil war broke out Waller’s 
regiment was quartered at Exeter, and, though 
there were some local disturbances, he had 
no serious fighting to do (Lords' Journals, 
x. 269; Rttshwoktk, vii. 11S0,1218, 1806). 
In December 1648 Waller noted as Colonel 
Pride’s chief coadjutor in the seizure and 
exclusion of presbyferian members of par¬ 
liament, and personally laid hands on Prynne 
(Old Parliamentary Bistory, xviii. 448; 
WiUEEE, History of Independency, ii. 30). 
He was appointed one of the king’s judges, 
signed the death-warrant, and was absent 
from only one meeting of the high court 
af justice (Naxson, Trial of Charles 1). In 
the reconquest of Ireland he took a promi¬ 
nent part, following Cromwell thither with 
his regiment in December 1049. As major- 
general of the foot, he commanded in the 
siege of Carlow in July 1650, took part in 
the two sieges of Limerick in i860 and 1851, 
laid waste the barony of Burren and other 
places in the Irish quarters, and assisted 
Ludlow in the subj ligation of Kerry (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, ed. 18&4, i. 276, 302, 820; Gn> 
beet, Aphorismical Discovery, iii. J.80, 218, 
310, 824). When resistance ended he was 
actively engaged in the settlement of the 
country and the transplantation of the Irish 
to Connaught (Pbesdeboast, Cromwellian 
Settlement, pp. 128, 160, 270), The Long 
parliament granted him as a reward some 
lands he rented from the Marquis of Ormonde, 
and voted him an estate of the value of 
1,2001. a year ( Commons' Journals, vi. 488, 
vii. 270; Tanner MSS. liii. 189). 

Waller supported the elevation of Crom¬ 
well to the -protectorate, and was the only 
important officer present at his proclamation 
in Dublin (Ludlow, i. 875). He received, 
however, no preferment from Cromwell, and 
it was not tfl.1 June 1667 that lands in the 
county of Limerick were settled upon him 
in fulfilment of the parliament's promise 
(Commons’ Journals, vii. 492, 616, 668), 
Ludlow represents him as jealous of Lord 
BroghlU, and intriguing to prevent his re¬ 


turn to Ireland (Memoirs, ii. 6). Henry 
Cromwell, on the other hand, thought Waller 
hardly used, and warmly recommended him 
to Thurloe and the Protector. ‘ I have ob¬ 
served him,’ he wrote to the latter, ‘ to bear 
your highnesses pleasure so evenly, that I 
| am more moved with that his quiet and 
decent carriage than I could by any clamour 
or importunity to give him this recommen¬ 
dation’ (Thublob, lv. 072, vi. 773). On the 
fall of Richard Cromwell, Waller hastened 
to make his peace with the parliament by 
getting possession of Dublin Castle for them, 
and by writing a long letter to express his 
affection for the good old cause (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, ii. 101, 122). Yet he was not 
trusted, and Ludlow, when he was called to 
England in October 1659, left the govern¬ 
ment of the army to Colonel John Jones 
Waller justified this mistrust by refusing - , 
ostensibly iu the interests of the parliament, 
to let Ludlow land iu Ireland at the end of 
December 1659 (ib. ii. 123, 147, 449). His 
conduct at this period was extremely am¬ 
biguous, and evidently inspired only by the 
desire to preserve himself. When Monek 
recalled the secluded members he became 
alarmed, and endeavoured to stop the move¬ 
ment, but was besieged in Diiblin Castle by 
Sir Charles Coote, and delivered up by his 
own troops (ib. pp. 180, 199, 229). Coote 
imprisoned him for a time in the castle of 
Atlilone, but Sir William Waller (1697 P- 
1668) [q. v.] obtained permission for him to 
come to England, and the council gave him 
his freedom on an engagement to live quietly 
(ib. p. 289). 

An impeachment had been drawn up 
against him by the officers of the Irish army 
for promoting the cause of Fleetwood and 
Lambert and opposing a free parliament, but 
it was n ot proceeded with; and Monck, t bough 
distrusting him as too favourable to the 
fanatics, had no animosity against him 
(Trinity College, Dublin, MS. F. 8, 18, 
p.769; WaiusEH, Epistolary Curiosities, 1 st 
ser. p, 66). But as a regicide the Restoration 
made Waller’s punishment inevitable. He 
escaped to France; but on the publication 
of the proclamation for the surrender of the 
regicides, he returned to England and gave 
himself up. At his trial, on 10 Oct. 1060, 
he at first refused to plead, but finally con¬ 
fessed the indictment. On 10 Oct., when 
sentence was delivered, he professed his peni¬ 
tence, adding that if he had sought to defend 
himself he could have made it evident that 
he 1 did appear more to preserve the king 
upon trial and sentence than any other’ 
(Trial of the Pegicides, ed. 1000, pp. 17, 
272). His petition for pardon is among the 
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Egerton manuscripts in the British Museum 
(Ec. 2549, f. 98). 

■Waller's confession and the efforts of his 
relatives saved his life. After being sen¬ 
tenced and attainted, execution -was sus¬ 
pended on the ground of his obedience to 
the proclamation, unless parliament should 
pass an act ordering the sentence to be 
carried out. At first he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, but on 21 Oct. 1661 a warrant 
was issued for his transportation to Mount 
Orgueil Castle, Jersey. He was still a pri¬ 
soner there in 1666, and reported to be very 
ill ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2 p. 118, 
1060-7 p. 192). His death probably took 
place in the autumn of that year (ib. 1608-9 
p. 229, Addenda 1660-70 p. 714). An 
anonvmous portrait was 17o. 648 in the Loan 
Exhibition of 1866. 

Waller left two sons, John and .Tames, 
and several daughters. Of the latter, Elisa¬ 
beth, who married, first, Sir Maurice Fenton, 
and, secondly, Sir William Petty [q. v.], was 
created on Si Dec. Baroness of Shelburne, 
and was the mother of Charles, first lord Shel¬ 
burne. Another, Bridget, married Henry 
Cadogan, and was the mother of William, 
first earl Cadogan (Noble, Lives of the Lleyi- 
cidei, p. 300; Fitzmaurice, Life of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Petty , p. 153). 

Waller published: 1. ‘A Declaration to 
the Counties of Devon and Cornwall,’ 1048 j 
reprinted in Bushworth, vii. 1027. 2. ‘A 

Declaration of Sir Hardrets Waller, Major- 
general of the Parliament's Forces in Ire¬ 
land,’ Dublin and London, 1659-60, fol. 
(Kexxet, JRegister, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
p. 24). 3. ‘A Letter from Sir Hardress 

Waller to Lieutenant-general Ludlow,’ &c., 
1060,4to; reprinted in Ludlow’s 1 Memoirs,’ 
ed. 1894, ii. 451. 

[A Life of "Waller is contained in Noble’s 
Lives of the Regicides, and a short sketch in 
Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 130; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, ‘Waller of Castle¬ 
town;’ Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. 1894; other 
authorities mentioned in the article.] C. H. F. 

WALLER, HORACE (1833-1896), 
writer on Africa, was born in London in 1833, 
and educated under Dr. Wadham at Brook 
Green. He was for some time in business in 
London, acquiring habits which were of much 
use to him in after life. In connection with 
the universities mission to Central Africa 
he went out in 1861 to the regions recently 
opened up by David Livingstone [q. v.] and 
Sir John Kirk. For a period he worked with 
Charles Frederick Mackenzie [q. v.], bishop 
of Central Africa, and was associated with 
Livingstone in the Zambesi and Shird dis¬ 


tricts. Returning to England after the death 
of Mackenzie in 1892,he was in 1807 ordained 
by the bishop of Rochester to the curacy of 
St. John, Chatham; in 1870 he removed to 
the vicarage of Leytonstone, Essex, and in 
1874 to the rectory of Twywell, near Thrap- 
ston, Northamptonshire, which he resigned 
in 1895. Opposition to the slave trade was 
one of the chief objects of his life. In 1867 
he attended the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society’s conference in Paris, and in 
1870 he became a member of the committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. When in 1871 
the House of Commons appointed a com¬ 
mittee to investigate the East African slave 
trade, it was owing to the influence of Ed¬ 
mund Murge and Waller that the committee 
decided to recommend Sir John Kirk for 
the appointment of permanent political agent 
at Zanzibar. Ultimately a treaty between 
the sultan of Zanzibar and Great Britain 
declared the slave trade by sea to be illegal. 
He lived on terms of close intimacy with 
General Gordon, and Gordon was a frequent 
visitor at the rectory of Twywell. 

Waller was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1864, died at East 
Liss, Hampshire, on 22 Feb. 1896, and was 
buried at Milland church on 26 Feb. 

After Stanley succeeded in discovering 
Livingstone, Livingstone's journals were en¬ 
trusted to Waller" for publication. They 
were issued in two large volumes in 1874, 
entitled 1 The Last Journals of David 
Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1805 
until his death.’ 

Waller wrote: 1. ‘ On some African 
| Entanglements of Great Britain,’ 1888. 
2. 1 Nyassaland: Great Britain’s Case against 
Portugal,’ 1890. 3. ‘ Ivory, Apes, and Pea- 
cooks : an African Contemplation,’ 1891. 
4, 1 Heligoland for Zanzibar, or one Island 
full of Free Men to two full of Slaves,’ 1893. 
5, 1 HealthHints for Central Africa,’1893, five 
editions, 6. ' Slaving and Slavery in our 
British Protectorates, Nyssalond and Zanzi¬ 
bar,’ 1894. 7. ‘The Case of our Zanzibar 
Slaves: why not liberate themP’ 1896. 

[Guardian, 20 Feb. 1896 p. 317, 4 March 
p. 352 ; Times, 26 Feb. 1896 ; Black and Whits, 
7 March 1S96, p. 292, with portrait; Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, May 1896, pp. 558-9.] 

G. C. B. 

WALLER, JOHN FRANCIS (1810- 
1894), author, born in Limerick in 1810, 
was the third son of Thomas Maunsell Waller 
of Finnoe House, co, Tipperary, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of John Vereker. He 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1827, 
and graduated B. A. in 1831. He was called 
to the Irish bar in 1833, and while studying 
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in the chambers of Joseph Chitty [q. v.1 
he commenced his contributions to periodical 
literature. On returning to Ireland he went 
the Leinster circuit, but almost immediately 
joined the staff of the * Dublin University 
jLuraaine/ a periodical which had been 
founded a few months earlier. To this 
magazine Waller was a prolific contributor 
ofboth prose and verse for upwards of forty 
rears, and he succeeded Charles James Lever 
fq. v.l as its editor. His most notable articles 
tn’it were the ‘Slingsby Papers,' under the 
pseudonym of ‘Jonathan Freke Slingsby,’ 
which appeared in book form in 1852, a series 
of humorous reflections somewhat after the 
manner of Wilson’s ‘ Noctes Ambrosianse j' 
but, although he possessed a graceful fancy, 
Waller had not Wilson’s intellectual powors. 
He best deserves remembrance as a writer 
of verse, and especially as the author of 
songs, many of which, set to music by 
Stewart and other composers, attained a 
wide vogue. Some were translated into 
German. The best known are perhaps ‘ The 
Voices of the Dead,’ ‘Cushla mi Ghree,’ 
and' The Song of the Glass.’ Of the last- 
named, RicbardMoncitonJi lines (firstll aron 
Houghton) fa. v.] said that it was one of 
the best drinking songs of the age. Waller 
also wrote the ‘ Imperial Ode ’ for the Cork 
Exhibition, 1852, and an ode on the ‘Erec¬ 
tion of the Campanile of Trinity College,’ 
which, with other pieces of the same sort, 
were published in 1861 as ' Occasional Odes.' 
In 1852 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Dublin University, in recognition 
of his eminent literary attainments. He 
was for many years honorary secretary of 
the Royal Dublin Society. Ha became in 
1884 a vice-president of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, and was also the founder, in 1872, 
and vice-president of the Goldsmith Club. 
In 1867 he became registrar of the rolls 
court, and on his retirement removed to 
London, where his later years were spent 
in literary work for Cassell & Co. He died 
at Bishop’s Stortford on 19 Jan. 1894. He 
married, in 1885, Anna, daughter of William 
Hopkins. By her he had two sons and six 
daughters. 

The following is a list of Waller’s published 
works not already mentioned: 1. ‘ Ravens- 
croft Hall and other Poems,’ 1852. 2. ‘ The 
Dead Bridal,’ 1856. 3. ‘Occasional Odes,’ 
1864. 4. ‘ Revelations of Pete Browne/1872. 
5. ‘Festival Tales,'1878. 8. ‘ Pictures from 
English Literature,’ 1870. He was also the 
editor of the ‘ Imperial Dictionary of Uni¬ 
versal Biography,’London, 1857-68,8 vols. 

5 also issued in sixteen parts); new edit, 
877-84, 8 vols.; and of editions of Gold¬ 


smith’s ‘ Works ’ (18fi4-5_), of Moore’s * Irish 
I Melodies ’ (1867), and of • Gulliver’s Travels' 
! (1864), with memoirs of the authors prefixed. 
1 [Dublin University Magazine, vol. lxxxiii. ; 
Athenienm, 1894,1. 140; Burke’s Landed. Gentry.] 

C. L. E. 

WALLER, RICHARD (1395 P-1462 ?), 
soldier and official, born probably about 
1895, was son of John Waller of Groom- 
bridge, Kent, by his wife, Margaret Lancls- 
dale of Landsdule, Sussex. Groombridge 
had been purchased of William Clinton by 
WaDer's grandfather, Thomas, who came 
originally from Lamberhurst in Sussex. 
Richard served in the French wars under 
Henry V, and was present at Agincourt in 
1415, where he is said to have captured 
Charles, duke of Orleans ( Archieol. Journal, 
i. 888; Sussex Archeeol. Coll, xvi.271). The 
duke was entrusted to Waller’s keeping at 
Groombridge as a reward for his valour, 
and Waller found his charge so profitable 
that he was enabled to rebuild his house 
there. On 17 Aug. 1424 Waller served 
under John, duke of Bedford, at the battle 
of Verneuil (Royal Letters of Henry VI, ii. 
304). In 1488-4 Iib was sheriff of the 

S counties of Surrey and Sussex, and in 
-8 sheriff of Kent (Lists qf Sheriffs, 
1808, pp. 68, 186). In 1437 Orleans’s 
brother, the Count of Angoulerne, was also 
entrusted to Waller’s keeping (Acta of the 
Privy Council, v. 82; cf. Watt but, iii. 267). 
Waller was an adherent of Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, and before 1439 became master of his 
household. In that year he accompanied 
the cardinal to France on his embassy to 
treat for peace. In his will, dated 20 Jan. 
1446, Beaufort appointed Waller one of his 
executors ( Testamenta Vetmta, p. 262; 
Epiatolce Academics, Oxford Hist. Soc., 
1899, i. 260; Letters qf Margaret of Anjou, 
Camden Soc., p. 101). In March 1442-3 
Waller was servingwith Sir John Fastolf 
q. v.], who terms Waller his ‘ right well- 
jeloved brother ’ (Paston Letters, i. 807), as 
treasurer of Somerset's expedition to Guienne, 
and on 3 April he presented to the council 
a schedule of necessary purveyances for the 
army (Acts P. C. v. 256). He acted as re¬ 
ceiver and treasurer of a subsidy in 1450 
(Sot. Pari. v. 178), and seems also to have 
been joint-chamberlain of the exchequer 
with Sir Thomas Tyrrell. On 12 July of 
that year he was commissioned to arrest 
John Mortimer, one of the aliases of Jack 
Cade (Pakbaye, Antient Kalendars, ii. 
217, 218, 219, 220 ; Acts P. C. vi. 96; 
Dbyon, Issues, p, 466). On 8 June 1466 he 
was summoned to attend an assize of oyer 
and terminer at Maidstone to punish rioters, 
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and he was one of the commissioners ap¬ 
pointed on 81 July 1458 to make public in¬ 
quiry into "Warwick’s unjustifiable attack 
on a fleet of Lubeck merchantmen [see 
Neville, Richabd, Eabl op Wabwick and 
Salisbury], He seems, however, to have 
made his peace with the Yorkists after 
Edward TV's accession, and on 26 Feb. 
1460-1 was made receiver of the king’s 
castles, lands, and manors in Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire ( Cal. Patent Polls, 
Edw. IV, i. Ill), while bis eldest eon 
Richard Id. 21 Aug. 1474), who had repre¬ 
sented Hindon in the parliament of 1463, 
was on 10 May 1461 made commissioner of 
array for Kent lib. i. 660). Waller appa¬ 
rently died soon afterwards. 

By his wife Silvia, whose maiden name 
was' Gulby, Waller had issue two sons— 
Iticbard and John—and a daughter Alice, 
who married Sir John Guildford. The second 
son, John (d. 1517), was father of John (his 
second son], who was the ancestor of Ed¬ 
mund Waller the poet; and ha was also 
grandfather of Sir Walter Waller, whose 
eldest son, George, married Mary Hordress, 
and was father of Sir Hardress Waller [q v.]; 
Sir Walter's second son, Sir Thomas, was 
father of Sir William Waller [q. v.] 

[Authorities cited ; Philpot's Villare Cantia- 
num; Berry’s County Genealogies ‘Kent,’ p. 
2B6, 1 Sussex ’ pp. 109, 358; Hastod's Kent, i. 
430—1; Notes and Queries, 1st ger. vi. 231; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1898, ii. 1632; H. A. 
Waller's Family Records, 1898 (of little value).] 

A F. P. 

WALLER, Sib WTLLL4M (1697?- 
1668), parliamentary general, son of Sir 
Thomas Waller, lieutenant of Dover, by Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Henry Leonard, lord'Dacre 
(Hasted, History of Kent, i. 430; Beret, 
Kentish. Genenloyies, p. 296), was bom 
about 1697. Sir Hardress Waller [q. v.] was 
his first cousin. William matricul ated from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 2 Dec. 1612, 
aged 16 (Foster, Alumni O.von. 1600-1714; 
Wood, Atkenie, iii. 812). On leaving the 
university he became a soldier, entered the 
Venetian service, fought in the Bohemian 
wars against the emperor, and took part in 
the English expedition for the defence of the 
Palatinate (Waller, Recollections, p. 108; 
Rushworth, i. 158). On 20 June 1022 he 
was knighted, and on 21 Nov. 1632 he was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn (Metcalpe, Book of 
Knights, p, 180; Fosteh, Gray's Inn Regi¬ 
ster, p. 197). 

Shortly after his return to England Wal¬ 
ler married Jane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Reynell of Ford House, Woolborough, 
Devonshire, a lady who was to inherit a good 


fortune in the west. A quarrel with a gen¬ 
tleman of the same family who happened to 
be one of the king's servants, in the course 
of which Waller struck his antagonist, led 
to a prosecution, which he was" forced to 
compound by a heavy payment. This pro- 
duced in him 1 so eager a spirit against the 
court that he was very open to any tempta¬ 
tion that might engage him against it’ 
(Clarendon, Rebellion, ed. Macray, vii. 100). 
As he was also a zealous puritan, Waller 
naturally joined the opposition, and was 
elected to the Long parliament in 1640 as 
member for Andover. At the outbreak of 
the civil war he became colonel of a regi¬ 
ment of horse in the parliamentary army, 
and commanded the forces detached by Essex 
to besiege Portsmouth. It surrendered to 
him in September 1642 {ib. v. 442, vi. 32; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. vi. 148; Re¬ 
port on the Duke of Portland's MSS. i. 50, 
61). At the close of the year Waller began 
the series of successes which earned him the 
popular title of ‘ William the Conqueror.’ 
In December he captured Farnham Castle, 
Winchester, Arundel Castle, and Chichester 
(Vicars, Jehovah Jireh, pp. 228, 228, 231, 
235). Parliament thereupon made him ser¬ 
geant-major-general of the counties of Glou¬ 
cester, Wilts, Somerset, Salop, and the city 
of Bristol, with a commission from the Earl 
of Essex ( Lords' Journals, v. 602, COB, 017). 
Five regiments of horse and as many of foot 
were to be raised to Berve under him. In 
March 1643 Waller left his headquarters at 
Bristol, took Malmesbury by assault on 
21 March, and on 24 March surprised the 
Welsh army which was besieging Gloucester, 
capturing about sixteen hundred men. He 
then carried the war into Wales, forcing the 
royalists to evacuate Chepstow, Monmouth, 
and other garrisons, and evading by skilful 
inarches the attempt of Prince Maurice to 
intercept his return to Gloucester. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards (26 April 1643) he also 
captured Hereford (contemporary narratives 
of these victories are reprinted in Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 444; Phillips, Civil 
War in Wales, ii. 03-71; Bibliotheca Glou- 
cestrensis, pp. 28, 193). 

In June 1643 Waller was summoned to 
the south-west to resist the advance of Sir 
Ralph Hopton and the Cornish army, and 
gained an indecisive battle on 6 July at 
Lansdown, near Bath. Hopton and his 
forces made for Oxford, closely pursued by 
"Waller, who cooped them up m Devizes. 
One attempt to relieve them was repulsed, 
and it seemed probable that they would be 
forced to capitulate; hut GeneralWilmot 
and a body of horse from Oxford defeated 
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Waller on 13 July at Round-way Down. 
Waller's foot were cut in pieces or taken, 
and,with tilB few k° rse ieft ka returned 
to Bristol: 

Great Wilham the Con., 

jeered a royalist poet, 

” So fast he did run. 

That he left half his name behind him 

(ib p. 193; Clarendon, Rebellion, vii. 
ggljoi . Portland MSS. iii. 113; Du.VUAir, 
Poems , ed. 1671, p. 107). 

Weller left Bristol just before the siege by- 
Rupert began, and returned to London to 
raise fresh forces. In spite of his disaster 
his popularity had suffered no diminution, 
and the citizens at a meeting in the Guild¬ 
hall resolved to raise him a fresh army by 
subscription. On 4 Nov. 1043 parliament 
passed an ordinance associating the four 
counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and giving them power to raise troops 
to be commanded by Waller. The city was 
also authorised to send regiments of the 
trained bands and auxiliaries to serve under 
him (Husband, Ordinances, 1046, pp. 281, 
310,320, 379, 406, 476). The commission 
given Waller caused a dispute between him 
and Essex, which ended in October with a 
threat of resignation on the port of Essex 
and a vote placing Waller under the lord- 
general’s command {Lords' Journals, vi. 172, 
047 ). In December 1643 Waller defeated 
Lord Crawford at Alton, taking a thou¬ 
sand prisoners, and Arundel Castle fell into 
his hands on 6 Jan. 1644. By these two 
successes the royalist attempt to penetrate 
into Sussex and Kent was definitely stopped. 
On 29 March 1044, in conjunction with Sir 
William Balfour, Waller defeated the Earl 
of Forth and Lord Hopton at Ckeriton, near 
ALresford, thus regaining for the parliament 
the greater part of Hampshire and Wiltshire 
(Gabdineb, Great Civil War, i. 264, 322; 
Bjlliek, The Sieges of Arundel Castle, 
1864; Old Parliamentary History, xiii. 16), 
In May Essex and Waller simultaneously 
advanced upon Oxford, Essex blocking up 
the city on the north and Waller on the 
south. Charles slipped between tbeir armies 
with about five thousand men, and, leaving 
Waller to pursue him, Essex marched to re¬ 
gain the west of England. Waller proved 
unable to bring the king to an action until 
Charles had rejoined the forces left in Oxford, 
and when he did attack him at Cropredy 
Bridge, near Banbury, on 29 June, he was 
defeated and lost his guns (Walker, His¬ 
torical Discourses, pp. 14-33; Fairfax Corre¬ 
spondence, iii. 106). The disorganisation of 
Waller'sheterogeneous,unpaid,undisciplined 


army which followed this defeat enabled 
Charles to march into Cornwall. In Sep¬ 
tember 1644 Waller was sent west with a 
body of horse to binder the king’s return 
march towards Oxford, but he was too weak 
to do it effectively. At the second battle 
of Newbury on 27 Oct. 1644 he was one of 
the joint commanders of the parliamentary 
forces, attacked in company with Cromwell 
and Skippon the left wing of the royalists, 
and joined Cromwell in urging a vigorous 
pursuit of the retreating king (Gardiner, 
ii. 38, 46; Monet, The Battles of Newbury, 
ed. 1884, pp. 221-3). In February 1645 
Waller was ordered to march to the relief 
of Taunton, but his own men were mutinous 
for want of pay, Essex’s horse refused to serve 
under him, and Cromwell’s horse declined 
to go unless Cromwell went with them. 
Cromwell went under Waller’s command. 
They captured a regiment of royalist cavalry 
near Devizes, and attained in part the pur¬ 
pose of the expedition. The self-denying 
ordinance passed during his absence put an 
end to Waller’s career as a general, and he 
laid down his commission with great relief, 
saying that he would rather give his vote in 
the house than 1 remain amongst his troops 
so slighted and disesteemed ’ as he wob (Gas- 
diner, ii. 128,183,192). In December 1645, 
when it was proposed to appoint him to com¬ 
mand in Ireland, he rejected the offer, telling 
a friend ‘ that he had had so much discourage¬ 
ment heretofore when he was near at hand 
that he could not think of being again en¬ 
gaged in the like kind’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7 th Rep. p. 237). 

Waller now became one of the political 
leaders of the presbyteriau party. Hostile 
on religious grounds to liberty of conscience, 
he was a firm supporter of the covenant and 
the league with the Scots. * None so pant¬ 
ing for us as brave Waller/ wrote Baillie 
when the Scottish army was about to enter 
England; and Waller’s zeal for the imposi¬ 
tion of presbyterianism on England was not 
abated by the growing strength of the in¬ 
dependents. He thought that the tolera¬ 
tion the army demanded meant that the 
church would come to be governed, like 
Friar John’s college in 'Rabelais/ by one 
general statute,' Do what you list’ (Baillib, 
Letters, ii. 107,116; Vindication of Sir W. 
Waller, pp. 26,148). 

WalleT had been a member of the com¬ 
mittee of both kingdoms from the time of 
its origin, and in 1647 he was one of the 
committee for Irish affairs to which parlia¬ 
ment delegated the disbanding of the new 
model ana the formation from it of an army 
for the recovery of Ireland. In March and 
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April 1647 he was twice seat to the head¬ 
quarters at Saffron Walden to persuade the 
soldiers to engage for Irish service, and 
attributed his ill-success to the influence of 
the higher officers rather than any genuine 
grievances among their men (ib. pp. 42-94; 
Clarke Papers, i. 6; Lords' Journals, ix. 
162). By his opposition to the petitions of 
the army he earned its hostility, and came 
to be regarded as one of its chief enemies. 
In July 1647, when eleven leading presby- 
terian members of parliament were im¬ 
peached by the arm}-, Waller was accused 
not only of malicious enmity to the sol¬ 
diery, but aLo of encouraging the Scots to 
invade England and of intriguing with the 
queen and the royalists (the articles of im¬ 
peachment, together with the answer drawn 
up by Prynne on behalf of the accused 
members, are reprinted in the Old. Parlia¬ 
mentary History, xvi. 70-116). At the end 
of July the London mob forced the parlia¬ 
ment to recall its concessions to the army, 
and Waller was accused of instigating and 
arranging the tumults which took place. 
Prom all these charges he elaborately, and to 
some extent successfully, clears himself in 
his posthumously published ‘Vindication’ 
(pp. 44-106; cf. Recollections, jp. 116). 
When thepresbyterians determined to resist 
by arms. Waller was made a member of the 
reconstituted committee of safety, and or¬ 
dered to attend the House of Commons, 
from which, with the other accused mem¬ 
bers, he had voluntarily withdrawn himself. 
On the collapse of the resistance of London 
he obtained a pass from the speaker and set 
out for France, was pursued, released by 
Vice-admiral Batten, and landed at Calais 
on 17 Aug. 1647 ( Vindication, pp. 186, 201; 
Gahdixeh, History of the Great Civil War, 
iii. 349j. On 27 Jan. 1648 Waller and his 
companions were disabled from sitting in 
the present parliament, hut on 8 June fol¬ 
lowing these votes were annulled (Ettsh- 
wokth, vii. 977,1130). Heturning to Eng¬ 
land and supporting the proposed treaty 
with the king, Waller was one of the mem¬ 
bers arrested by the army on 6 Deo. 1048, 
and, on the charge of instigating the Scots 
to invade England, he was permanently re¬ 
tained in custody when the rest were re¬ 
leased (Gabdutee, iv. 276; Old Parliamen¬ 
tary History, xviii. 458,464,466; Walkbb, 
History of Independency, ii. 89). He de¬ 
scribes himself as ‘ seized upon by the army 
as I was going to discharge my duty in the 
House of Commons, and, contrary to privi¬ 
lege of parliament, made a prisoner in the 
queen’s court; from thence carried igno- 
miniously to a place under the exchequer 


called “Hell,” and the next day to the 
King's Head in the Strand; after singled 
out as a sheep to the slaughter and removed 
to St. James’s; thence sent to Windsor 
Castle and remanded to St. James’s again- 
lastly, tossed like a baE into a strange 
country to Denbigh Castle in North Wales 
(April 1661), remote from my friends and 
relations ’ ( Recollections, p. 104; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1661, p. 161). He remained 
three years in prison, untried and uncon- 
demned, During the Protectorate Waller 
was in a very necessitous condition. The 
2,600 1. which parliament had promised to 
settle upon him he had never obtained. Win¬ 
chester Castle, which was his property, had 
been dismantled by the government to make 
it untenable, and his estates had suffered 
considerably during the war. He possessed 
hv grant the prisage of wines imported into 
England, but legal disputes prevented him 
benefiting by it (Cal. State Papers, Dom 
1662-3 p. 167, 1666-7 p. 269, 1657-8 pp. 
62,109). On 22 March 1658 he was agam 
arrested on suspicion and brought before the 
Protector. ‘He did examine me,’ wiiteB 
WaUer, ‘ as a stranger, not as one whom he 
had aforetime known and obeyed; yet was 
he not discourteous, and it pleased the Lord 
to preserve me, that not one thing objected 
could be proved against me; so I was de- 
Evered' ( Recollections , p. 116). These sus¬ 
picions were not unjust; for WaEer was 
already in communication with royalist 
agents, and in the spring of 1669 no one 
was more zealous in promoting a rising on 
behalf of Charles II. Charles expressed 
great confidence in his affection, and (11 March 
1669) ordered Waller's name to he inserted 
in aE commissions. WaEer received this 
mark of confidence with effusion, kissed the 
paper, and said, ‘ Let him be damned that 
serve not this prince with integrity and dili¬ 
gence.’ Some presbyterian leaders wished 
to impose terms upon the king, and WaEer 
was obEged to support them, though assur¬ 
ing Charles that the first free parliament 
called would remove them (Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 429,487, 444, 446). 

When Sir George Booth’s insurrection 
broke out, Waller was again arrested (6 Ang. 
1669), and, as he refused to take any en¬ 
gagement to remain peaceable, was sent to 
the Tower. He obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus, and was released on 31 Oct. foEow- 
ing (Recollections, p. 106 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1669-60, pp. 107,185). WaEer joined 
Prynne and the other excluded members in 
their unsuccessful attempt to obtain admis¬ 
sion to their seats in parliament on 27 Deo. 
1059 (Old Parliamentary History, xxii, 80). 
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On 21 Feb. 1660 Monck’s influence opened 
the doors to them all, Waller returned to 
his place, and two days later lie was elected 
8 member of the last "council of state of the 
Commonwealth. In that capacity he pro¬ 
moted the calling of a free parliament, and 
was useful to Monck in quieting the scruples 
of Frvnne and other presbyterians (Claren¬ 
don State Papers, iii. 647, 067; Ludlow, 
ed. 1894, ii. 286, 249 ; Keeeett, Register, 

p. 66). 

At the Restoration Waller obtained 
nothing, and, what is more surprising, asked 
for nothing. He was elected to the Conven¬ 
tion os member for Westminster, hut did 
not sit in. the next parliament (Old Parlia¬ 
mentary History, xxii. 216). He died on 
10 Sept. 1668, and was buried with great 
pomp on 9 Oct. in the chapel in Tothill 
Street, Westminster. No monument, how¬ 
ever, was erected to him, and the armorial 
bearings and other funeral decorations were 
pulled down by the heralds on the ground 
of certain technical irregularities in them 
(Wood, Athence, iii. 817; cf. letter from 
Thomas Jekyll to Wood, Wood MS. F. 42, 
f. 308, and Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1668-9, 

p. 28 ). 

Of Waller as a general Dr. Gardmer 
justly observes: ‘If he had not the highest 
qualities of a commander, he came short of 
them as much through want of character as 
through defect of military skill. As a 
master of defensive tactics he was probably 
■unequalled on either side’ (Great Civil War, 
ii. 192). Clarendon mentions Waller’s skill 
in choosing his positions, and terms him ' a 
right good chooser of vantages 1 (Rebellion, vii. 
111). During his career as an independent 
commander he was perpetually hampered 
by want of money. ‘ I never received full 
100,0001,’ he complains, adding that the 
material of which his army was composed 
made it impossible for him ‘ to improve his 
successes’ ( Vindication, p. 17). He saw 
the conditions of success clearly, though he 
could not persuade the parliament to adopt 
them, and was the first to suggest the for¬ 
mation of the new model (Gaedineb, ii. 5). 
Waller waged war, as he said in his letter 
to Hopton, ‘without personal animosities,' 
and was humane and courteous in his treat¬ 
ment of opponents (cf. Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, i. 461 j Webb, Civil War in Here¬ 
fordshire, i. 263; Memoirs of Sir Riohard 
Rulstrode, p. 120), He could nob restrain 
his unpaid soldiers from plundering, and 
regrets in his ‘Recollections' his allowing 
them to plunder at Winchester, holding the 
demolition of his own house at that place 
by the parliament an appropriate punish- 
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ment (p, 181), At Winchester, and also at 
Chichester, he allowed his men to desecrate 
and deface those cathedrals without any at¬ 
tempt to check them (Mercurius Rusticns, 
ed. 1686, pp. 138-62). Probably he regarded 
iconoclasm as a service to religion. 

Waller married three times. By his first 
wife he had one son, who died in infancy 
(Beset, Kentish Genealogies, p. 286; Re¬ 
collections of Sir W. Waller, p. 127), and a 
daughter Margaret,who married SirWilliam 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle ( Vindica¬ 
tion, p. ii; Collies, Peerage, ed. Brydges, 
vi. 266) j he married, secondly, Lady Ann© 
Finch, daughterof thefirstEarl of Winchilsea 
(id. iii. 888; Recollections, pp. 104,106,119, 
127); thirdly, Anne, daughter of "William, 
lord Paget, and widow or Sir Simon Har- 
court (ib. p. 129; Collies, iv. 443). Copious 
extracts from this lady's diary are given in 
the ‘ HarcourtPapers’ (i. 169), andanaccount 
of her character is contained in Edmund 
Calamy’s sermon at her funeral (The Sap¬ 
piness of those who sleep in Jesus, 4to, 1082). 
By his second wife "Waller bad two sons— 
(Sir) William (d. 1699) [q.v.] and Thomas— 
and a daughter Anne, who married Philip, 
eldest son of Sir Simon Harcourt, died 23 Aug. 
1664, and was the mother of Lord-chancellor 
Harcourt (Collikb, iv, 443). 

A certain number of "Waller's letters and 
despatches were published at the time in 

S hlet form, but none of his literary or 
iographical productions appeared till 
after his death. They were three in num¬ 
ber: 1. ‘Divine Meditations upon several 
Occasions, with a Doily Directory,’ 1680 ; 
a portrait is prefixed. 3, ‘ Recollections by 
General SirWilliamWaller.’ This is printed 
as an appendix to ‘The Poetry of Anna 
Matilda, 8 vo,1788, pp. 103-39. A manuscript 
of this work is in the library of Wadhom Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. S. ‘ Vindication of the Cha¬ 
racter and Conduct of Sir "William Waller,’" 
1797. Prefixed to this is an engTaTed portrait 
of Waller from a painting by Robert Walker 
in the possession of the Earl of Harcourt. 
Waller also left, according to Wood, & 
‘ Military Disooursc of the Ordering of Sol¬ 
diers,’ which has never been printed. 

Engraved portraits of Waller are also 
contained in ‘England’s Worthies,’ by John 
Vicars, and in Josiah Ricraft’s ‘Survey of 
England's Champions,’ both published in 
1647. A portrait by Lely, in the possession 
of "the Duke of Richmond, was No. 706 in 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866, 
and an anonymous portrait is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[A life of Waller is given in Wood’s Athcnse 
Oxonienses, ed, BUbs, iii. 812, His two autobio- 
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graphical works giro no consecutive account of 
hia career. Other authorities mentioned in the 
article. A long list of pamphlets relating to 
his military career is given in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum Library.] C. H. F. 

WALLER, Snt WILLIAM (d. 1699), 
informer, son of Sir William Waller (1597 ?- 
1068) [q. v.] by his second wife, Anne Finch, 
distinguished himself during the period of 
the popish plot by his activity as a Middlesex 
justice in catching priests, burning Homan 
catholic hooks and vestments, and getting up 
evidence. He was the discoverer ot the meal- 
tub plot and one of the witnesses against 
Fitzharris (Nome, jEr amen, pp. 262, 277, 
290; LxrxiKBPL, Diary, i. 7,29,09). In April 
1650 the king put him out of the commission 
of the peace (ib. i. 39). Waller represented 
Westminster in the parliaments of 1679 and 
1681, During the reaction which followed he 
fled to Amsterdam, of which city he,was 
admitted a b urglier (Chmstie, Life nfShaftes¬ 
bury, ii. 462,455). In 1083 and the following 
year he was at Bremen, of which place Lord 
Preston, the English ambassador at Paris, 
describes him as governor. Other political 
exiles gathered round him, and it became the 
nest of all the persons accused of the last 
conspiracy, i.e. the Itye House plot. ‘ They 
style Waller, by way of commendation, a 
second Cromwell,’ adds Preston ( Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Eep. pp. 290, 311, 847, 380). 
When the prince of Orange invaded England 
Waller accompanied him, nnd he was with 
the prince at Exeter (ib. pp. 417, 423; 
IvEbesbt, Diary, p.410). William, however, 
would give him no employment (FOXCBOFT, 
Life of Halifax, ii. 215, 224). He died in 
July 1699 (Luttreu,, iv. 538). 

Waller is satirised as ‘Industrious A rod ’ 
in the second part of ‘ Absalom and Aclii- 
tophel’ (11. 534-55): 

The labours of this midnight magistrate 

Might vie with Corah’s to preserve the State. 
He is very often introduced in the ballads 
and caricatures of the exclusion bill and 
popish plot times (see Catalogue of Satirical 
Fruits in the British Museum, i. 609, 613, 
0501 Eoxburghe Ballads, ed. Ballad Society, 
iv. 166, 177, 181; Loyal Poems collected by 
Hat Thompson, 1685, p. 117). Waller was 
the author of an anti-catholic pamphlet, 
‘The Tragical History of Jetzer,’ 1685, foL 

["Wood’s Athense, Hi. 817; other authorities 
mentioned in the article.] C, H. F. 

WALLEYS. [See Wailensis.] 

WALLICH, NATHANIEL (1786- 
1864), botanist, was by birth a Dane, and 
was born at Copenhagen on 28 Jan. 1786, 


Having graduated M.D. in his native city 
where he studied under Vahl, he entered 
the Danish medical service when still v(. rv 

B and in 1807 was surgeon to the 
. settlement at Serampore. When 
this place fell into the hands of the East 
India Company in 1813, Wallich, with 
other officers, was allowed to enter the 
English service. Though at first attached 
to the medical staff, on the resignation of 
Dr. Francis Hamilton in 1815 he was 
made superintendent of the Calcutta botani¬ 
cal garden. He at once distinguished him' 
self by his great activity in collecting and 
describing new plants, causing them to he 
drawn, and distributing specimens to the 
chief English gardens and herbaria. I n 
1820 he began, in conjunction with William 
Carey (1761-1834) [q. v.J to publish William. 
Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora Indica,’to which he added 
much original matter; but his zeal as a col¬ 
lector of new plants was greater than his 
patience in working up existing materials, so 
that Carey was left to complete the work 
alone. Meanwhile W allich was officially di¬ 
rected in this year to explore Nepal; and, 
besides sending many plants home to Bonk 
Smith, Lambert, Budge, and Boscoe (Memoir 
and Correspondence qf Sir James Eduard 
Smith, ii. 246, 202), issued two fascicles of 
his ‘Tentamen Flone Napalensis Illustrate, 
consisting of Botanical Descriptions and Li¬ 
thographic Figures of select Nipal Plants,’ 
printed at the recently established Asiatic 
Lithographic Press, Serampore, 1824 and 
1826, folio. In 1826 he inspected the forests 
of Western Hindostan, and in 1820 and 1827 
those of Avn and Lower Burma. Invalided 
home in 1828, he brought with him some 
eight thousand specimens of plants, dupli¬ 
cates of which were widely distributed to 
both public and private collections. ‘A 
N umerical List of Dried Specimens of Plants 
in the East India Company's Museum, col¬ 
lected under the Superintendence of Dr. 
Wallich ’ (London, 1828, folio), contains ia 
all 9,148 species. The best set of these 
was presented by the company to the 
Linnean Society. In 1830,1831, and 1832 
Wallich published his most important 
work, ‘Plant® Asiatic® liariores; or De¬ 
scriptions and Figures of a Select Number 
of unpublished East Indian Plants’ (Lon¬ 
don, 3 vols. folio). He then returned to 
India, where, among other official duties, he 
made an extensive exploration of Assam 
with reference to the discovery of the wild 
tea shrub. He finally returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1847; and, on his resignation of his 
post in 1860, he was succeeded by John 
Scott, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 
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rTcihatsworth. As vice-president of thei 
Linnean Society, of which he -was fellow 
from 1818» Dr. Wallich frequently presided 
over its meetings. He died in Gower Street, 
London, 2d April 1864. 

Wsllioh, who received the degree of M.D. 
from Marischnl College and University of 
Aberdeen in 1819, was elected fellow ot the 
Koval Society in 1820 ; he was also a fellow 
of the Boy si Asiatic Society. An oil por¬ 
trait of him, by Lucas, is at the Linnean 
{society's apartments, and a lithograph was 
published by Maguire, in the Ipswich series. 
An obelisk was erected to hie memory by 
the East India Company in the botanical 
garden at Calcutta; and, though his name 
was applied by several botanists to various 
genera of plants, the admitted genus Wal- 
iichia is a group of palms so named by Wil¬ 
liam Roxburgh. In addition to the more 
important works already mentioned, Wallich 
is credited in the Royal Society’s‘Catalogue’ 
(vi.262) with twenty-one papers, mostly bota¬ 
nical, contributed between 1816 and 1884 to 
the ‘Asiatick Researches/ ‘Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Journal," Transactions of the Lin¬ 
nean Society/ of the ‘ Calcutta Medical and 
Physical Society/ and of the ‘Agricultural 
Society of India/ the ‘ Journal of Botany/ 
and the journals of the Asiatic Sooiety of 
Bengal and the Horticultural Society. 

His son, Geouge Cham.es Wallich 
(1816-1899), graduated M.D. from Edin¬ 
burgh in 1836, became a licentiate of the 
Boyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in, 
1837, and enteredthelndianmedical service 
in 1888. He received medals for his ser¬ 
vices in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns of 
1842 and 1847, and was field-surgeon dur¬ 
ing the Sonthal rebellion in 1866-0. In 1860 
he was attached to the Bulldog on her sur¬ 
vey of the Atlantic bottom for the purposes 
of the proposed cable, and for more than 
twenty years he continued to study marine 
biology, publishing in 1860 * Notes on the 
Presence of Animal Life at Vast Depths in 
the Ocean/ and in 1882 ‘The North Atlantic 
Sea-bed/ and receiving the gold medal of 
the Linnean Society for his researches. He 
died on 31 March 1899 (Lancet. 8 April 
1899). 

[Gardeners' Chronicle, 1854, p. 284; infor¬ 
mation furnished by the late Dr. fir, C. 'Wallich.] 

G. 8.13. 

WALLINGFORD, Viscount (1547- 
1832). [See Knollys, William, Ease or 
Banbuby.] 

WALLINGFORD, JOHN or (d. 1268), 
historical writer, gives his name to a chro¬ 
nicle of English history existing in Cottonian 
VOL. xx. 


MS. Julius D. vii. 6, and printed by Gale in 
1691 in his ‘ Histories Britannicm SaxonictB 
Anglo-Danicse Scriptores XV’ (called by 
him vol. i., though generally described as 
yol. iii. of Gale and Fell’s collection). From 
internal evidence it appears that John of 
Wallingford became a monk of St. Albans 
in _ 1231, was in priest’s orders, served the 
office of infirmarer, either composed or simply 
copied as a scribe (soriptor) the chronicle in 
question, and died at Wymondham, Norfolk, 
a cell of St. Albans, on 14 Aug. 1268. 

John of Wallingford is confused bv Gale 
in his preface, and by Freeman {Norman 
Conquest, i. 844 n,), with John, called de 
Celia, abbot of St. Albans, who studied at 
Paris, where he gained the reputation of 
being a ‘ Priscian in grammar, an Ovid in 
verse, and a Galen in medicine.’ He was 
elected abbot of St. Albans on 20 July 
1196, rebuilt the west front of the abbey 
church, and died on 17 July 1214. 

The chronicle associated with John of 
Wallingford’B name extends from 449 to 
1035, and, as published, takes up only 
pp. 526-50; but it is longer in manuscript, 
for Gale, as he says in his preface, omitted 
some things and abridged in other parts, 
specially those dealing with hagiology; his 
omissions are more frequent than would be 
gathered from his text. The author evi¬ 
dently used several excellent authorities, 
Buch as Bede, the Saxon priest’s * Life of 
Dunstan/ Florence of Worcester, and the 
like; but, though he makes some attempts 
at comparison and criticism, has inserted so 
many exaggerations and misconceptions ap¬ 
parently current in his own time, and has 
further so strangely confused the results of 
his reading, that his production is histori¬ 
cally worthless. More than once he speaks 
of his intention to write a larger chronicle. 

[Mon. Hist, Brit. Introd. p. 22, virtually re¬ 
peated in Hardy’s Cat. Mat. i. 026-6.1 

W. H. 

WALLINGFORD, RICHARD ov 
(1292 P-1836), abbot of St. Albans. [See 
Richabd.] 

WALLINGFORD, WILLIAM (d. 
1488 b), abbot of St. Albans, was from youth 
up a monk of St. Albans. He only left the 
house to study at the university, probably 
at Oxford {Hegistra Mon. S. Albam, i. 130), 
He was an. administrator rather than a re¬ 
cluse, and at the time of the death of Abbot 
John Stoke, on 14 Dec. 1461, was already 
archdeacon, cellarer, bursar,forester, and Bub- 
cellarerof the abbey of St. Albans (ib. i. 5). 
He was a candidate for the succession when 
John Whethamstede [q. v.] was unanimously 

4 4 
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elected on. 16 Jan. 1452. Throughout tie 
abbacy of Whethamstede Wallingford held 
office as ‘official general,’ archdeacon, and 
al«o as chamberlain (ib. i. 5,173). Faction 
raged high among the monks, and grave 
charges were then or later brought against 
■Wallingford, which are detailed at great 
length in Whethamstede's ‘ Register ’ (ib. i, 
102-85). They are, however, evidently an 
interpolation, probably by a monk jealous of 
Wallingford, and Whethamstede not only 
took no notice of these accusations, but con¬ 
tinued Wallingford in all his offices. In 
1464 he was, as archdeacon, appointed by 
the abbot one of a commission for the exami¬ 
nation of heretics (ib. ii. 22). Ramridge, 
Wallingford’s successor as abbot, says that 
he first became distinguished as archdeacon 
for his care of education, training ten young 
monks at his own expense, and for the lavish 
attention he bestowed upon the abbey build¬ 
ings and treasures. lie built ‘many fair 
new buildings ’ for the abbey, ranging from 
the library to a stone bakehouse, while those 
buildings which were falling into a ruinous 
state he repaired. He also presented the 
abbey with many rich treasures, such as a 
gold'chalice and precious gold-embroidered 
vestments. Their value was 980 marks. 

When, upon the death of Whethamstede 
on 20 Jan. 1466, William Albon, the prior, 
was on 25 Feb. elected his successor, Wal¬ 
lingford took a leading part in the election 
(ib. ii. 27, 30, 36, 37). On 18 March the 
new abbot, with the common consent of the 
monks, created Wallingford prior of the 
monastery. His previous office of arch¬ 
deacon he continued to exeTcise (ib. ii. 50, 
90). In 1473 he was granted, with others, 
a commission for the visitation of the curates 


OETTTTEEBtrcK, p. 35). In 1480 Wallingford 
was appointed by the general chapter of Bene¬ 
dictines at Northampton visitor of all Bene¬ 
dictine monasteries in the diocese of Lincoln 
but he commissioned William Hardwvk nnd 
John Maynard to conduct the visitation in 
bis place ( Registra, ii. 219). His government 
of the abbey was marked by regard for strict 
discipline tempered with generosity. 1T, US 
while he deposed John Langton, prior of 
Tynemouth, for disobedience to his‘visitors’ 
(ib. 16 March 1478, ii. 180), he gave letters 
testimonial for the absolution of a priestwho 
by misadventure had committed homicide 
(ib. 20 Aug. 1476, ii. 246, 247). He manu¬ 
mitted certain villeins and their children (ib 
1480, ii. 208,235). Wallingford sent in 1457 
John Rothebury, his archdeacon, to Rome 
in order to try to win certain concessions 
for the abbey, but tbe mission proved a failure 
(ib. ii. 288, 289). 

Wallingford’s abbacy shows some of the 
weakpoints characteristic of fifleenth-centurv 
monasticism. There is a desire to make the 
best of both worlds. The lay offices of tbe 
abbey were turned to advantage. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1479 Wallingford conferred tbe office 
of seneschal or steward Of tbe liberty of St. 
Albans, with all its emoluments, on William, 
lord Hastings (Registra, ii. 199, 200), not¬ 
withstanding the fact that Abbot Albon bad 
already in 1474 conferred the same on John 
Forster for life. Three years afterwards Wal¬ 
lingford gave the office jointly to the same 
Lord Hastings and John Forster. However, 
Lord Hastings was put to death by Richard 
III soon after, and Forster, after being im¬ 
prisoned in tbe Tower for newly nine months, 

‘ in hope of a mitigation of his punishment, 
did remit and release all his title and 


and vicars of St. Peter's, St. Andrew's, St. supreme interest that he had in his office of 
Stephen's, and St. Michael's of the town of seneschal of St. Albans.’ This is one in- 
St. Albans (ib. ii. 109). As prior be kept up stance of several (ib. ii. 207, 268) which 
bis interest in tbe maintenance of tbe monas- show that the lay offices of the abbey were 
tic buildings, spending 300/. on tbe kitchen, used for selfish ends. Tbe attitude of Wal- 
and within eight years laying out a thou- lingfordto tbe bishops was conciliatory as a 
sand marks on the repairs of farms and rule, sometimes even obsequious. Thus, when 
houses. He built a prior's hall, and added he feared tbe loss of the priory at Pembroke, 
all that was necessary for it (Dctqdale, given hyDuke Humphrey, through Edward's 
Monasticon, ii. 206 n.) resumption of grants made by his threeLan- 

After Abbot Albon’s death on 1 July 1476, castrian predecessors, he applied humbly to 
Wallingford was on 5 Aug. unanimously the chancellor, George Neville, bishop of 
elected to succeed him. W allingford’s regis- Exeter, for his good offices, and through him 
ter covers the years from 1476 to August secured a re-grant, The bishop later, in re- 
3488, though certain leaves are tom out from turn, was granted the next presentation of 
the end of it. _ Wallingford took little part the rectory of Stsnmore Magna in Middlesex 
in outside affairs. He resisted successfully (ib. ii. 92). Mr. Riley, in his introduction 
certain claims of Archbishop Bourchier over to tbe second volume of Whethamstede’s 
tbe abbey, 'Which were decided in the abbot’s ‘ Chronicle,’ is,'however, unduly severe in his 
favour upon appeal to Rome (ib. ii. 206 n .; interpretation of many of Wallingford’s acts. 
New-come, Sistory of St. Albans, p. 398; From the golden opinions oi his imme » 
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Jiate successor in the abbacy, Thomas Eam- 
ridce no less than from the simple entries 
P Wallingford’s own register, it is clear $hat 
he was efficient and thoroughgoing, an excel¬ 
lent admini strator, and a diligent defender of 
bis abbey. He voluntarily paid 1,8301, of 
debts left by his predecessor. He built a 
noble altar-screen, long considered the finest 
■ ce 0 f architecture in the abbey. Upon 
this he spent eleven hundred marks, and 
another thousand marks in finishing the 
chapter-house. He huilt also, at the cost of 
100/., a small chantry near the altar on the 
south side, in which he built his tomb, with 
his effigy in marble. His tomb bears the 
inscription: 

(Jiilielmus qnartus, opus hoc laudabile cuius 
Extitit, hie paueat: Christas sibi prsemia 
xeddnt. 

(TVeevbk, Fnnerall 2Ion .p. 556). Two fine 
■windows, a precious mitre, and two rich pas¬ 
toral staves were other gifts the abbey pwed 
to his munificence, “When he died in or 
about 1488 he left the abbey entirely freed 
from debt. 

The main interest of "Wallingford's abbacy 
lies in the fact that the art of printing, 
brought into England a few years before by 
Caxton, was then introduced into the town 
of St. Albans. The whole subject of the 
relation of the St. Albans press to other 
presses is obscure, and even the name of the 
gt. Albans printer and his connection with 
the abbot nnknown (Ames, Typogr. Antiq. 
ed. Dibdin, vol. i. p. civ). All that is certain 
is that between 1480 and 1488 this unknown 

S inter issued eight works, the first six in 
atiu, the last two in English. The most 
important and last of these was the famous 
‘ Bokeof St. Albans' [see Bekners, Juxiana]. 
All that is clearly known of the St. Albans 
printer is that in Wynkyn de "W orde’s re¬ 
print of 1 St. Albans Chronicle ’ the colophon 
states: ‘Here endith this present chronicle, 
compiled in a book and also emprinted by 
one sometime schoolmaster of St. Alban.' 
There is no clear proof of any closer relation 
between Wallingford and the ' schoolmaster 
of St. Alban ’ than between John Esteney, 
abbot of Westminster, and William Caxton, 
who worked under the shadow of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. Yet the probabilities of close 
connection in a little place like St. Albans 
between the abbot, who was keenly interested 
in education, and the ‘schoolmaster,’ who 
was furthering education by the printing of 
baoka, are in themselves great, and are con¬ 
firmed by the fact that two of the eight books 
printed between 1480 and 1486 bear tbe 
arms of the town of St. Albans (see for tbe 


discussion of tbe subject Mr. W. Blades’s 
introduction to his Facsimile Reprint of the 
Soke of St. Albans, London, 1881, pp. 17-18, 
and E. Gordon Dctf’s Early Printed Books, 
p. 140. Mr. Blades is of opinion that no 
connection between the schoolmaster and the 
abbey can be established). 

[Nearly all that is known of Wallingford is 
to be found in his Register, which, with that of 
his predecessors, Whethamstede and Albon, is 
printed in Mr. Riley’s Registra JohanniB Whet- 
hamstede, Willelmi Albon et Willelmi Waling- 
forde, in the Rolls Series j Wallingford’s Re¬ 
gister is printed in ii. 140-290.) M. T. 

WALLINGTON, NEHEM1AH (1698- 
1668), puritan, bom on 12 May 1598, was 
tbe tenth child of John Wallington (d. 1641), 
a turner of St. Leonard’s, Eastobeap, by 
his wife Elizabeth (d. 1603), daughter of 
Anthony Hall (d. 1597), a citizen and skinner 
of London. 

A little before 1G20 Nehemiah entered 
into business on his own account as a turner, 
and took a house in Little Eastcheap, be¬ 
tween Pudding Lane and Eish-street Hill. 
In this abode he passed the remainder of 
an uneventful life. His puritan sympathies 
caused him occasional anxiety. In 1639 he 
and his brother John were summoned before 
the court of Star-chamber on the charge of 
possessing prohibited books. He acknow¬ 
ledged that he had possessed Prynne’s ‘ Divine 
Tragadie,’ Matthew White's ‘Newes from 
Ipswich,’ and Henry Burton’s ‘ Apology of 
an Appeale,’ butpleaded that he no longer 
owned them. For this misdemeanour he 
was kept under surveillance by the court for 
about two years, but suffered no further 
penalty. 

Wallington has been preserved from 
oblivion by three singular compilations of 
contemporary events. In 1630 he com¬ 
menced his * Historical Notes and Medita¬ 
tions, 1583-1649,’ a quarto manuscript 
volume, now in the British Museum (Adcht. 
MS. 21986). It consists of classified extracts 
from contemporary journals and pamphlets, 
which he enlarged with hearsay knowledge 
and enriched with pious reflections. The 
work is chiefly occupied with political 
affairs. The latest event recorded is the 
execution of Charles I. In December 16SO 
he commenced a record of his private affaire, 
under the title ‘ Wellington’s Journals,’ in 
a quarto volume, preserved in the Guildhall 
Library. It was formerly in the possession 
of William Upcott [q. v.j, who indexed its 
contents, In 1632 he commenced a third 
quarto, now in the British Museum (Sloans 
MS. 1457), in which he recorded numerous 
strangeportents which had oecurredin various 
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parts of England,‘ cheifly ’ taking ' notice of 
Gods iudgments upon Sabbath breakers and 
on Drunkards,’ It contains many extracts 
from his 1 Historical Notes.’ 

'Wellington died in the summer or autumn 
of 1058. In 1619 or 1820 he was married 
to Grace, sister of Zachariah and Livewell 
Rampain. Zachariah, a man of good estate, 
was slain by the Irish in 1641. Livewell 
was minister at Burton, near Lincoln, and 
afterwards at Broxholme. By her Wel¬ 
lington had several children, of whom only 
a daughter, Sara, survived him. She was 
married to a puritan, named John Haughton, 
on 20 Nov. 1642. 

Wallington’s ‘ Historical Notes were 
published in 1869 (London, 2 vols. 8vo) under 
the editorship of Miss R. Webb, with the 
•title ‘ Historical Notices of Events occurring 
chiefly in the Eeign of Charles I.’ 

[Miss Webb's Introduction to Historical 
Notices.] B. I. C. 

WALLIS, Miss, afterwards Mbs. Camp¬ 
bell (Ji. 1789-1814), actress, the daughter 
of a country actor, was bom at Richmond 
in Yorkshire, and appeared in Dublin as a 
child under Richard Daly, whose manage¬ 
ment of Smock Alley Theatre began in 1781 
and ended in 1798. For her father's benefit, 
announced as her own, she caricatured the 
Fine Lady in ‘ Lethe.’ She played with her 
father in many country theatres, and, after 
the death of her mother, obtained through 
the influence of Lord and Lady Roslyn (Earl 
and Countess of RosslynP) an engagement 
at Covent Garden, where she appeared on 
10 Jan. 1789 as Sigismunda in ‘Tancred and 
Sigismunda.' Leading business appears at 
once to have been assigned her, and she played 
during the season Belvidera, Roxalana, and, 
for her benefit, Rosalind. In the character 
last named she made her first appearance 
(17 Oct. 1789) at Bath. Amantbis in the 
‘Child of Nature ’ followed on 21 Jan. 1790. 
She was subsequently seen as Lucile in 
‘False Appearances,' Letitia Hardy, Indiana, 
Calista in the 1 Fair Penitent,’ Lady Emily 
Gayville, Maria in the ‘ Citizen,' and Beatrice 
in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ At Bath 
or Bristol she remained until 1704, playing 
a great round of characters, including Vio- 
lante in the 'Wonder, 1 Imogen, Widow 
Belmour, Julia de Koubigne (an original 
part) in Catharine Metcalfe's adaptation so 
named, on 28 Dec. 1700; Lady Townley, 
Portia, Monimia, Lady Amaranth in ‘ Wild 
Oats, 1 Juliet, Lady Teazle, Susan in ‘ Follies of 
a Day,’ Isabella in ‘Measure for Measure, 1 
Cordelia, Jane Shore, Constance in ‘ King 
John,’ Euphrasia, Lady Macbeth, Catharine 


in ‘Catharine and Petruchio,’ Mrs. Ford 
Rosamond in ‘Henry H, 1 Mrs. Beverley 
Perdita, and very many other characters of 
primary importance. So great a favourite 
did she become that the pit was, for her 
benefit, converted into boxes (what is now- 
known as dress circle). The benefit pro¬ 
duced 145/., in those days a large sum. She 
also gave an address stating her reasons for 
quitting the Bath Theatre. A second benefit 
in Bristol produced 163/. 

As ‘ Miss Wallis from Bath ’ she reappeared 
at Covent Garden on 7 Oct, 1794, playing 
Imogen. She repeated many of the promi¬ 
nent characters in which she had been seen 
in Bath, including Juliet, Calista, Beatrice, 
and Cordelia, and. played several original 
parts, of which the following ore the most 
considerable: Georgina in Mrs. Cowley’s 
1 Town before you,’ 6 Dec. 1794; Julia in 
Miles Peter Andrews’s ‘Mysteries of the 
Castle,’ 31 Jan. 1795; Lady Surrey in Wat¬ 
son’s ‘EnglandPreserved,’ 21 Feb.; Augusta 
Woodbine in O’Keeffe ’9 ‘ Life’s Vagaries,' 
19 March; Miss Russell in Macready’a 1 Bank 
Note,’ 1 May, founded on Taverner’s ‘Art¬ 
ful Husband; 1 Joanna in Holcioft’s ‘De¬ 
serted Daughter, 1 2 May; Ida in Bonden’s 
‘Secret Tribunal, 1 3 June; Emmeline in 
Reynolds’s ‘ Speculation,’ 7 Nov.; Julia in 
Morton’s ‘Way to get Married,’ 23 Jan. 
1790; Lady Danvers in Reynolds’s ‘For¬ 
tune’s Fool,’ 29 Oct.; Jessy in Morton’s 
‘Cure for the Heartache,’ 10 Jan. 1797; and 
Miss Dorillon in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Wives as 
they were and Maids as they are,’ 4 March. 
She had also been seen as Olivia in ‘Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,’ Cecilia in ‘Chapter 
of Accidents, 1 Julia in the ‘Rivals, 1 Perdita, 
Eliza Ratcliffe in the ‘Jew, 1 Arethusa in 
‘ Philaster, 1 Lady Sadlife, Leonora in 1 Lovers' 
Quarrels,’and Adriana in ‘ Comedy of Errors.' 
The last part in which her name aB Mias 
Wallis is traced is Mrs. Belville in the 
‘ School for Wives,’ 22 May 1797. At the 
close of the season she performed in New¬ 
castle and other towns in the north. She had 
during the previous season, unless there is a 
mistake in the year, played on 2 July at 
Edinburgh Juliet to the Romeo of Henry 
Siddons. In June or July 1797, at Glads- 
rnuir, Haddingtonshire, she married James 
Campbell of the 3rd regiment of guards, and 
retired from the stage. 

On 20 Feb. 3813, ns Mrs. Campbell late 
Miss Wallis, she reappeared at Covent 
Garden, playing Isabella lit Garrick’s piece so 
named; but she lost nerve and was a failure. 
She repeated the character once, but at¬ 
tempted nothing else. In April she reap¬ 
peared at Bath for sis nights, acting as 
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Lady Townley and Hermione. The follow- 
mc season she was again engaged, and was 
seen in many characters, including Rutland 
in ‘Earl of Essex,’ Lady Gentle in * Lady’s 
Last Stake,’ Zapliira in ‘ Earborossa,’ and 
Marchioness in * Doubtful Son.’ She never 
quite recovered her lost ground, however, 
ind from this time disappears. 

Miss Wallis had a graceful figure and a 
pretty, dimpled face. She had capacity for 
the expression of sadness hut not of deep 
passions. Her comedy was pretty, but arti¬ 
ficial and simpering. She had a voice pleas¬ 
ing hut uncertain, deficient in range and 
imperfectly under control. She was charged 
\rith inattention, and -walking through her 
parts. Of these, Miss Dorillon, in ‘Wives 
as they were and Maids as they axe,’ was 
perhaps the best. She was also successful 
as Joanna in the ‘Deserted Daughter,’ Julia 
in the ‘Way to get Married,’ and Jessy 
Oatland in the 1 Cure for the Heartache.’ 
She was unrivalled in parts which required 
simplicity, an unaffected deportment, mo¬ 
desty and sweetness. This scorns to have 
beeu her own character, her purity and 
simplicity of life having won her a high 
character and many friends. 

A portrait as Juliet, by John Graham, 
exhibited at the Koyal Academy in 1798, is 
in the possession of Robert Walters, esq., of 
WnrePriory, Hertfordshire. Komneypainted 
her portrait in 1788, before she went on the 
Covent Garden stage, as ‘ Mirth and Melan¬ 
choly.’ This picture, sold for 601. at Rom¬ 
ney’s sale, was engraved by Keating, and 
ublished 4 Jan, 1799. She seems to have 
etn Romney’s model at a later date. 

[Gonest’s Account of tha English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, various years, especially Sep¬ 
tember 1797; Theatrical Inquisitor, ISIS; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 
Notes and Queries, 8tli Bar. xii. 170, 294; 
Gent. Mag. 1797, if. 618.] J. K. 

WALLIS, GEOBGE (1740-1802), phy¬ 
sician and author, was horn at York in 1740, 
He studied medicine, and, after gaining 
the degree of M.D., obtained a large prac¬ 
tice at York, ne was much attached to 
theatrical amusements, and besides other 
pieces composed a mock tragedy entitled 
‘Alexander and Statira,’ which was acted 
at York, Leeds, and Edinburgh. In 1776 
a dramatic satire by him, entitled ‘The 
Mercantile Lovers,’ was acted at York. The 

S y _ possessed merit enough for success, 
i it sketched too plainly the foibles of 
prominent citizens of the town. Through 
their resentment Wallis lost his entire 
medical practice, and was obliged to remove 


to London, where an expurgated edition of 
the play appeared in the same year. In 
London he commenced as a lecturer on the 
theory and practice of physic, and in 1778 
published an 1 Essay on the Evil Conse¬ 
quences attending Injudicious Bleeding in 
Pregnancy ’ (London, 1781, 2nd edit. 8vo). 
He died in London, at Bed Lion Square, on 
29 Jan. 1802. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘The Juvenaliad,’ a satire, 
1774, 4to. 2. ‘ Perjury,’ a satire, 1774,4to„ 

5. ‘ Kosologia Methodica Oculorum, or a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eyes, trans¬ 
lated and selected from the Latin of Francis 
Bossier de Sauvages,’ London, 1786, 8vo. 
4. ‘The Art of preventing Diseases and 
restoring Health/ London, 1793; 2nd edit. 
1796; German translation, Berlin, 1800. 

6. ' An Essay on the Gout,’ London, 1798, 
8vo. He edited the ‘Works of Thomas 
Sydenham on Acute and Chronic Diseases,’ 
London, 1789, 2 vols. 8vo, and the third 
edition of George Motherby’s ‘ Medical 
Dictionary,’ London, 1791, fol. 

[Gent. Mag. 1802, i. 186; Baker’a Biogr. 
Dram.1812; Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan.; Reuss’s 
Register of Authors Living in Great Britain.] 

E. I. C. 

WALLIS, GEORGE (1811-1801), 
keeper of South Kensington Museum, son 
of John Wallis (1783-1818) by his wife, 
Mary Price (1784-1864'), was bornat Wolver¬ 
hampton on 8 June 1811, and educated at 
the grammar school from 1820 to 1827. He 
practised as an artist at Manchester from. 
1832 to 1837, but, taking an interest in art 
education as applied to designs for art 
manufactures and decorations, he won one 
of the six exhibitions offered by the govern¬ 
ment in 1841 and joined the Rchoolof design at 
Somerset House, London. He became head¬ 
master of the Spitalfields schools in January 
1848, and was promoted to the headmaster- 

S of the Manchester school on 16 Jan. 

1, which position he resigned in 1810, as- 
he could not agree with changes in the plan 
of instruction originated at Somerset House- 
In 1846 he organisedat the Royal Institution, 
Manchester, the first exhibition of art manu¬ 
factures ever held in England, and in the 
same year he delivered the first systematic: 
course of lectures on the principles of deco¬ 
rative art, illustrated with drawings on the 
blackboard. These lecturesled Lord Claren¬ 
don, then president of the board of trade, to 
ask Wallis to draw up a chart of artistic and 
scientific instruction as applied to industrial 
art. This chart is said to have been the basis 
of the instruction afforded by the present 
science and art department (Spajjkss, School* 
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of Art, p, 45). The royal commissioners for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 appointed him 
a deputy commissioner, and he acted in 1850 
for several manufacturing districts and the 
whole of Ireland. During the exhibition of 
1851 he was superintendent of the British 
textile division, and a deputy commissioner 
of juries. After the close of the exhibition 
he accepted, at the request of the hoard of 
trade, the headmastersnip of the Birmingham 
school of design. In 185S he was one of the 
six commissioners sent by the government to 
the United States of America to report on 
art and manufactures, and from his report 
and that of Sir Joseph Whitworth [q. v.J on 
machinery was compiled 'The Industry of 
the United States,' 1854. During the great 
International Exhibition of 1862 he acted 
in the same capacity as he had done in 1851. 
He was actively engaged in the British sec¬ 
tion of the Paris universal exhibitions of 1855 
and 1867. In 1858 he left Birmingham and 
joined the South Kensington Museum as 
senior keeper of the art collection, an appoint¬ 
ment which he relinquished just prior to Ids 
death. He fostered the system ofcirculating 
works of art in provincial museums. On 
7 March 1878 he was elected E.S.A. lie 
wrote in all the leading art periodicals, and 
was one of the earliest contributors to the 
* Art Journal,’ besides delivering a vast num¬ 
ber of lectures on design and kindred subjects, 
lie died at 21 St. George’s Hoad, Wimbledon, 
Surrey, on 24 Oct. 1891, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery on 28 Oct. He married, 
on 80 June 1842, Matilda, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Cundall of Oamberwell, and left issue. 

Besides prefaces to artistic works he wrote: 
1.' On the Cultivation of a Popular Taste in 
the Fine Arts,’ 1839. 2. ‘ The Principles of 
Art as applied to Design,’ 1844. 3. ‘Intro¬ 
ductory Address delivered to the Students 
of the Manchester School of Design,’ 1844. 

4. ‘The Industry of the United States in 
Machinery and Ornamental Art,’ 1844. 

5. ‘ The Artistic and Commercial Results of 
the Paris Exhibition,’ 1856. 6. ‘Recent Pro¬ 
gress of Design,’ 1856. 7. ' Schools of Art, 
their Constitution and Management,’ 1857. 
8. ‘ Wallis’a Drawing Book, Elementary 
Series,’1859. 9. * The Manufactures of Bir¬ 
mingham,’ 1863. 10. ‘ The Royal House of 
Tudor,’ 1866, 11. ‘ Technical Instruction,’ 
1868. 12.‘Languageby Touch,’1873. IS.‘De¬ 
corative Art in Britain, Past, Present, and 
Future,’ 1877. 14. ‘British Art, Pictorial, 
Decorative, and Industrial: a Fifty Years’ 
Retrospect,’ 1882. He edited Benjamin 
Waterhouse Hawkins’s * Comparative Anar 
tomy as applied to the Purposes of the 
Artist/1883. 


[Art Journal, December 1891, p. 384. -with por- 
trait; D ally Graphic, 28 0et.l891, with portrait- 
illustrated London News, 17 Oct. 1891 .with per-’ 
trait; London Figaro, 14 Oct. 1891, with portrait- 
Magazine of Art, December 1391, with portrait- 
Biograph, 1879, ii. 177: Simms’s Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis, pp. 484-6.] G. C.B. 

WALLIS, JOHN (1616-1703;, mathe¬ 
matician, was horn at Ashford in Kent on 
23 Nov. 1616, His father, the Rev. John 
Wallis (1567-1622), son of Robert Wallis 
of Finedon, Northamptonshire, graduated 
B.A. and M.A. from Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was minister at Ashford from 
1602 until his death on 30 Nov. 1622. He 
married in 1612, as his second wife, Joanna, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Chapman of 
Godmersham, Kent, and had by her three 
daughters and two sons, John and Henry. 

Wallis’s education was begun at Ashford; 
but, on an outbreak there of the plague, he 
was removed in 1625 to a private school at 
Ley Green, near Tenterden, kept by James 
Mouat, a Scot. When it broke up in 1630 
Wallis‘was as ripe for the university,’by 
his own account, ‘ as some that have been 
sent thither.’ ‘ It was always my affecta¬ 
tion even from a child,’ he wrote, ‘not onlv 
to learn by rote, but to know the grounds 
or reasons of what I learn; to inform my 
judgment as well as furnish my memory.’ 
When placed in 1630 at Felsted school, 
Essex, he wrote and spoke Latin with fa¬ 
cility, knew Greek, Hebrew, French, logic, 
and music. During the Christmas vacation 
of 1631 his brother taught him the rules of 
arithmetic, and the study ‘ suited my humour 
so well that I did thenceforth prosecute it, 
not as a formal study, hut as a pleasing 
diversion at spore hours/ when works on the 
subject ‘ fell occasionally in my way. For I 
had none to direct me what books to read, 
or what to seek, or in what method to 
proceed. For mathematics, at that time 
with us, were scarce looked on as academical 
studies, but rather mechanical—as the 
business of traders, merchants, seamen, car¬ 
penters, surveyors of lands, and the like.’ Re 
was admitted to Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, at Christmas 1632, gained a scholar¬ 
ship on the foundation, and became noted as 
a dialectician. His course of studyembraced 
ethics, physics, and metaphysics, besides 
medicine and anatomy; he being the first 
pupil of Francis Glisson [q, v.] to maintain 
publicly the circulation of the blood. He 
graduated B.A. and M.A. in 1637 and 1640 
respectively, was ordained in the latter year, 
and became chaplain, first to Sir Richard 
Darley at Buttercramhe, Yorkshire, then 
(1942-4) to the widow of Horatio, lord Yere, 
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alternately at Oastle Iledingham, Essex, 
and in London. Here, one evening at supper, 

« letter in cipher was brought m, relating 
to the capture of Chichester on 27 Deo. 1642, 
•which Wallis within two hours succeeded 
in deciphering, The feat made his fortune. 

He became an adept in the cryptologic art, 
until then almost unknown, and exercised it 
on behalf of the parliamentary party. He 
was rewarded in 1643 with the sequestrated 
Eving of St. Gabriel, Fenchurch Street, which, 
he exchanged in 1647 for that of St. Martin 
in Ironmonger Lane. In 1644 he acted as 
secretary to the assembly of divines at IVest- 
minster, and obtained by parliamentary 
decree a fellowship in Queens’College, Cam¬ 
bridge. This, however, he speedily vacated 
by fits marriage, on 14 March 1646, with 
Susanna, daughter of John and Rachel Glyde 
of Northiom, Sussex. He now came to live 
in London. Already zealous for the ‘ new' 
or experimental philosophy, he associated 
there with Robert Boyle [q. v.] and other re¬ 
formers of scientific method, whose weekly 
meetings, divided after 1649 between Oxford 
nnd London, led to the incorporation, in 
1663, of the Royal Society (for Wallis’s ac¬ 
count of its origin, see Weld’s History of 
the Royal Society, i. 30, 36). Having con¬ 
tributed effectively to found it, he long 
helped to sustain its reputation bv impart¬ 
ing his own inventions and expounding those 
of others. 

He was well off, his mother at her death 
in 1043 having left him a substantial estate 
in Kent, and the course pursued by him in 
politics, although devious, does not appear 
to have been dishonest. He gave evidence 
against Archbishop Laud in 1644 (PBXiran, 
Canterburies Doome , 1646, p. 78), but in 
1648 signed the remonstrance against the 
king’s execution, and in 1649 the ‘ Serious 
and Faithful Representation.’ ( Oliver had a 
great respect for him,’ according to Anthony 
Wood, and he showed it by appointing him 
in 1649 Savilian professor of geometry in the 
university of Oxford, of which he was in¬ 
corporated M.A. from Exeter College in the 
same year. He further took a degree of 
D.D. on 31 May 1654, confirmed by diploma 
on 26 June 1062, His succession in 1658 
to Gerard Laugbaine the elder [q, v.] as 
keeper of the university archives, elicited 
Henry Stnbbe’s hostile protest, 1 The Savilian 
Professor’s Case stated’ [see Stubbs or 
Stitbbes, Hexes:, 1632-1670]. In 1653 
Wallis deposited in the Bodleian Library a 
partial collection of the letters deciphered by 
biro, with an historical preface, published by 
John Davys in 1737 in his ‘Essay an the 
Art of Decyphering. ’ Wallis was afterwards 
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accused by Prynne and Wood of having in¬ 
terpreted the correspondence of Charles I 
captured at Naseby; hut ‘he had this in him 
of a good subject, that at this time, in 1046, 
he discovered nothing to the rebels which 
much concerned the public safety, though he 
satisfied some of the king's friends that he 
could have discovered a great deal’ {Life of 
Dr. John Harwich, p, 261). That thiB was his 
plan of action he himself expressly states in 
a letter to Dr. John Fell [q. v.j, dated 8 April 
1G85; and the details of the services ren¬ 
dered by him in this line to the royal cause 
during some years before tbe Restoration 
were doubtless authentically known to 
Charles II. He was accordingly confirmed 
in his posts in 1660, was nominated a royal 
chaplain, andobtained an appointment among 
the divines commissioned in 1601 to revise 
the prayer-book. 

W alias published, in 1043, ‘Truth Tried; 
or Animadversions on the Lord Brooke's 
Treatise on the Nature of Truth.’ The 
perusal in 1647 of Oughtred’s 1 Clavis Ma¬ 
thematics’ may he said to have started his 
mathematical career, and his geniuB took its 
special bent from Torricelli’s writings on the 
method of indivisibles. Applying to it the 
Cartesian analysis, Wallis arrived at the 
new and suggestive results embodied in his 
‘ Arithmetica Infinitornm’ (Oxford, 1655), 
the most stimulating mathematical work so 
far published in England. Newton read it 
with delight when an undergraduate, and 
derived Immediately from it his binomial 
theorem. It contnined the germs of tbe 
differential calculus, and gave, ‘in every¬ 
thing but form, advanced specimens of the 
integral calculus’ (DbMobgan, in th e Penny 
Cyelopiedia). Tbe famous value for w, here 
made known, was arrived at by the interpo¬ 
lation (the word was of his invention) of 
terms in infinite series. In the matter of 
quadratures, first by him investigated ana¬ 
lytically, Wallis generalised with consum¬ 
mate skill what Descartes and Cavalieri had 
already done. The book promptly became 
famous, and raised its author to a leading 
position in the scientific world. 

He prefixed to the ‘Arithmetica Infini- 
torum’ a treatise in which analysis was first 
applied to conic sections as curves of the 
second degree, In a long-drawn controversy, 
begun in 1065, he exposed the geometrical 
imbecility of Thomas Hobbes [q. v.] It ex¬ 
cited much public interest; but after the 
death of his adversary, Wallis declined to 
reprint the scathing pamphlets he had di¬ 
rected against him while alive (of. Hobbes’s 
Works, ed. Molesworth, 1838-46, passim). 
A numerical problem sent to him by the 
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French mathematician. Fermat led to a corre¬ 
spondence, in which Lord Brouncker, Sir 
ilenelm Digby, Frfinicle, and Schooten took 
part, published under the title' Cominercium 
Epistolicum ’ (Oxford, 1068), In a tract, ‘ L)e 
Cycloids,’ issued in 1650, Wallis gave correc t 
answers to two questions proposed by Pascal, 
and treated incidentally of the rectification 
of curves. His ‘Mathesis Universalis’ (Ox¬ 
ford, 1067) embodied the substance of his 
professorial lectures. 

In 1665 Christian Huygens sent to the 
Royal Society a cryptographic announce¬ 
ment of his discovery of Titan. Wallis re¬ 
torted with an ingenious pseudo-anagram, 
capable of interpretation in many senses, 
which eventually enabled him to claim for 
Sir Paul Neile and Sir Christopher Wren 
anticipatory observations of the new Sa¬ 
turnian satellite. Iluvgens surrendered his 
priority in all good faith, but was irritated 
to find that he had been taken in by a prac¬ 
tical lake. ‘ Uecepisse me puto si potuisset,’ 
was his private n-ote on Wallis's letter to 
him of 17 April 1666. One dated 1 Jan. 
1639 gave at last the requisite explanation 
(CEuvres Completes de Christiaan Huygens, i. 
336, 396, 401, ii. 306). Wallis was partial 
to his countrymen. In his ‘ History of Al¬ 
gebra 1 he attributed to Thomas Harriot [q.v.] 
much that belonged to Yieta. This narra¬ 
tion, the first of its kind, made part of his 
‘ Treatise on Algebra’ (London,1086). Roger 
Cotes [q. v.] said of the volume: ‘In my 
mind there are many pretty things in that | 
bookworth looking min' (Correspondence of 
Newton and Cotes, ed. Edleston, p. 191). 

Wallis’s ‘Grammatica Lingute Angli¬ 
can® ' (Oxford, November 1652) has been 
tacitly commended by many imitators, and 
often reprinted. To it was appended a re¬ 
markable tract, ‘ De Loquela,' describing in 
detail the various modes of production of 
articulate sounds. The study led him to the 
invention of a method for imparting to deaf- 
mutes the art of speech. 1 1 am now upon 
another work,’ he wrote to Robert Boyle on 
30 Dec. 1661, 'as hard almost as to make 
Mr. Hobbes understand a demonstration, It 
is to teach a person, deaf and dumb to speak’ 
(Boyle, Works, vi. 463). His patient was 
a youth named Daniel Whalley, exhibited 
in 1663 as a triumph of the novel curative 
process before Charles II, Prince Rupert, 
and the Royal Society. His next success 
was with Alexander, son of AdmiralEdward 
Popham [q. v.l, previously experimented 
upon by Dr. William Holder [q. v.] Their 
respective shares in his instruction occa¬ 
sioned some dispute. 

On 26 Nor. 1608 Wallis laid before the 


Royal Society a correct theory of the im- 
pacts_ of inelastic bodies, based upon the 
principle of the conservation of momentum 
(Phil. Trans, iii. 804). It was more fullv 
expounded in his 1 Mechanics,’ issued in three 
parts, 1669-71, the most comprehensive work 
on the subject then existing. Wallis’s ‘ De 
dEstu Mans Hypothesis Nova,’ appeared in 
1668. The essential part of the tract had 
been communicated to the Royal Society on 
6 Aug. 1660 (il>. ii. 263, see also iii. 652, v. 
2061, 2068). It is worth remembering chiefly 
for the sagacious assumption made in it that 
the earth and moon may, for purposes of 
calculation, be regarded as a single bodv 
concentrated at tkeir common centre of 
gravity. 

After the Revolution, Wallis was em¬ 
ployed as decipherer, on behalf of William 
ni, by Daniel Finch, second earl of Not¬ 
tingham [q. v.] Some of the correspondence 
submitted to him related to the alleged sup¬ 
posititious birth of the Prince of Wales 
(James III). On one of these letters he 
toiled for three months, on another for ten 
weeks j and he wrote piteously to Notting¬ 
ham asking for ‘some better recompense 
than a few good words; for really, my lord, 
it is a hard service, requiring much labour 
as well as skill ’ ( Monthly Magazine, 1802, 
vols. xiii. xiv.) Consulted in 1692 about 
the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, he 
strongly discountenanced the step, mainly 
on the ground that it would imply sub¬ 
serviency to Rome; and his authority pre¬ 
vailed. 

At Sir Paul Neile's on 10 Dec. 1C06, 
Samuel Pepys met ‘ Dr. Wallis, the famous 
scholar ana mathematician; but he promises 
little.’ The acquaintance, however, con¬ 
tinued, and Wallis wrote to repvs, after 
tho lapse of thirty-five years: ‘ Till I was 
past fourscore years of age, I could pretty 
well bear up "under the weight of those 
years; but since that time, it hath been too 
late to dissemble my being an old man. My 
sight, my hearing, my strength, are not as 
they were wont to be ’ (Pepys, Diary, ed. 
Braybrooke, v. 399). He died at Oxford on 
28 Oct. 1703, aged 86, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church, where his son placed a mural 
monument in his honour. 

A full-length portrait of him in his robes 
was painted in 1701 by Kneller, who was 
sent to Oxford by Pepys for the purpose. 
Designed as a gift to the university, it was 
hung in the gallery of the schools, where it 
remains. Kneller declared to Pepys: ‘I 
never did a better picture, nor so good an 
one in my life, which is the opinion of all as 
has seen it.’ Wallis expressed his gratitude 
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- foT the honour done me in placing so noble 

picture of me in so eminent a place ’ (ib. 
' 1 40 ^ .til). Kneller also drew a lialf- 
Liifftli of his venerable sitter, whom he rapre- 
—nted holding a letter in his hand, with the 
adjuncts of a gold chain and medal given to 
him by the king of Prussia for deciphering it. 
Both pictures were engraved by Faber, the 
former by David Loggau [q. v.] and William 
Faithornc, junior [q. v.], ns well. His por¬ 
trait, by Zoest, belongs to the Royal Society. 
Portraits of him by Loggan (1078) and by 
^oilmans (1698) were engraved by Michael 
Burghers [q. v.] to form the frontispieces 
of the first and third volumes of his 1 Opera 
Matliematien.’ A portrait after Kneller is 
m the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
and a sixth portrait is in the Uflizi Gallery, 
Florence. 

Wallis lost his wife on 17 March 1687. 
His only son, John Wallis, born on 26 Dec. 
1050, graduated B.A. from Trinity College, 
(ixford, on 9 Nov. 1669, was called to the 
bar in 1676, and married, on 1 Feb. 1682, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Harris of 
fundees House, Oxfordshire. By the death 
,,f h er brother, Taverner Harris, she in¬ 
herited a fine estate, and she died in 1693, 
leaving three children. Wallis had two 
(laughters,‘handsome young gentlewomen,’ 
according to John Aubrey(Li«cs of Eminent 
Men, p. 568), of whom the younger mar¬ 
ried William Benson of Towcester, and 
died childless in 1700; the elder, born in 
1658, married in 1676 Sir John Blencowe 

r (|.V.] 

" Wallis was endowed with ‘ a hale and vigo¬ 
rous constitution of body, ancl a mind flint 
was strong, serene, calm, and not soon milled 
and discomposed’ (Life qf Wallis. by John 
Lewis, Add. MS. 32601). ‘ It hath beun my 
lot,’ he wrote in 1697, ‘ to live in a time 
wherein have been many and groat changes 
and alterations. It hath been my endeavour 
all along to act by moderate principles, be¬ 
tween the extremities on either baud, in a 
moderate compliance with the powers in 
being.’ ‘Hereby,’ he added, ‘I have been 
able to live easy and useful, though not 
great.’ He wa 3 indeed thoroughly acceptable 
to neither royalists nor republicans, hut 
compelled respect by bis mastery of a dan¬ 
gerous art. He steadily refused Leibnitz’s 
requests for information, as to his mode of 
deciphering. In mathematical history Wallis 
ranks as the greatest of Newton’s English 
precursors. He was os laborious as he was 
original; and, by the judicious use of his 
powers of generalisation, he prepared all the 
subsequent discoveries of that age. The 
principles of analogy and continuity were 


introduced by him into mathematical science. 
His interpretation of negative exponents and 
unrestricted employment of fractional ex¬ 
ponents greatly widened the range of the 
higher algebra. Finally, he invented the 
symbol for infinity, oo. His memory for 
figures was prodigious. He often whiled 
away sleepless nights with exercises in mental 
arithmetic. On one occasion he extracted 
the square root of a number expressed by 
fifty-three figures, and dictated the result to 
twenty-seven places next morning to a 
stranger. It proved exact, lie made use of 
no special techniqueinperformingsuchfeats, 
working merely by common rules on tbe 
blackboard of his own tenacious mind (Phil. 
Trans, xv. 1269). ‘Dr. Wallis,’ Heame 
wrote ( Collections, ed. Doble, 1885, i. 40), 
‘ was a man of most admirable fine parts, and 

reat industry, whereby in some years he 

ecamo so noted for his profound skill in 
mathematics that he was deservedly ac¬ 
counted the greatest person in that profes¬ 
sion of any in his time. He was withal a 
good divine, and no mean critic in the Greek 
and Latin tongues.’ ‘ An extraordinary knack 
of sophistical evasion’ was unjustly at¬ 
tributed to him. by those to whom his trim¬ 
ming politics were obnoxious. 

Wallis’s collected mathematical works 
were published, with a dedication to Wil¬ 
liam III, in three folio volumes at the Shel- 
doniau Theatre, Oxford, iu 1693-9. The 
second (1090) contained Sir Isaac Newton’s 
first published account of his invention of 
the fluxional calculus. In the third was 
inserted a statement by John Flamsteed 
[q. v.] regarding an ostensible parallax for 
the pole-star—‘a noble observation if you 
make it out,’ Wallis wrote to him on 9 May 
1695. He fully believed that the astronomer 
royal had ‘made it out,’ thereby showing 
complete ignorance of technical astronomy. 
His teamed and laborious editions of ancient 
authors were reprinted in the same volume. 
He began with Archimedee, whose ‘ Arena- 
rius ’ and 1 Dimensio Circuit ’ he corrected 
from manuscript copies, and published in 
1076. Ptolemy’s ‘ Harmnnicon,’ until then 
iuedited, followed in 1030. In 1688 he un¬ 
earthed and sent to the press a fragment of 
Pappus's second book, together with Aris¬ 
tarchus's * De Magnitudinibus et Distantiis 
Solis et Lucre.’ 

Wallis edited in 1673 the posthumous 
works of Jeremiah norroeks [q. v.l Iu 1087 
he published liis celebrated ‘ Institutio 
Logic®,’ reprinted for the fifth time in 1729. 
His various theological writings were 

g athered into a single volume in 1691, and 
diaries Edward de Coetlogon [q. v.] pub- 
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listed his ‘ Sermons ’ from the original 
manuscripts in 1791. 

['Wallis's Account of some Passages in his 
own Life, in a letter to Dr. Thomas Smith, 
appended to Hearno’s preface to Peter Lang- 
toft's Chronicle; Hearne’s Works, vol. iii. p. cxl; 
Biogr. Brit, j Wood’s Pasti Oson. (Bliss), ii. 
124, 184,264; Wood's Hist, of the University 
of Oxford (Gutch), ii. 866, 962 ; General Diet.; 
Thomson’s Hist, of the Roy. Society, p. 271; 
Bigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men, pas¬ 
sim; Mayor in Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 95; 
Sargeaunt’s Hist, of Pelsted Sehool, pp. 37-40 ; 
Foster's Alumni; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, iii. 285; Brewster's Life of Newton, ii. 
202 ; Europ. Mag. xxxiv, 308, xxiri. 91, xlix. 
345, 427, 429; CEuvres de C. Huygens, passim; 
Edleston's Corr. of Newton and Cotes, p. 800; 
Calamy’s Own Times, i. 272; Neal’s Puritans 
(Toulmin), iv. 389; Life of Dr. J. Barwiok, pp. 
€1, 231; Cajori’s Hist, of Mathematics, p. 192; 
Rouse Ball’s Hist, of Mathematics, p. 256; 
Montucla’s Hist, des Mathematiques, ii. 68, 348, 

iii. 301; Gerhardt's Geschichte der hoheran 
Analyse, pp. 34, 76; Marie's Hist, des Sciences, 

iv. 149; Evelyn's Diary (Bray), i. 352, 481; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Literature; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Morel’s De J. Wallisii Grammatics 
Lingua Anglicans, Paris, 1896; Bromley's Cat. 
of Engraved Portraits, p. 228; Evans's Por¬ 
traits, 1 . 364; Le Neva’s Monumenta Anglicana, 
iv. 68; Lansdowno MSS. 987 ff. 91, 281, 258, 
1181 contains an analysis of Wallis's writings, 
763, f. 124, a letter by him on ancient music; 
Addit. MS. 32449 includes his correspondence 
with Nottingham, 1691-2. InDuntou’sLife and 
Errors (Nichols), ii. 658, is a copy of verses on 
Wallis's funeral, beginning: 

‘ Ill have the solemn pomp and stately show 

In geometrical progression go,’] 

A. M. O. 

WALLIS, JOHN (1714-1793), county 
historian, the son of John Wallace or Wallis 
of Croglin, Cumberland, was born at Castle- 
nook, South Tindale, in the parish of Kirk- 
haugh, Northumberland, in 1714. JEe ma¬ 
triculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
8 Feb. 1732-3, He graduated B.A. in 1737, 
and proceeded M,A. w 1740. Haying taken 
orders, be held a curacy for a few years 
apparently in the neighbourhood of Ports¬ 
mouth. He afterwards became curate of 
Simonburn, Northumberland, where he in¬ 
dulged his taste for botany, and collected 
during more than twenty years materials 
for bus history of his native county. In 
1748 he published, by subscription, ‘The 
Occasional Miscellany, in Prose and Verse’ 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1748, 2 vols. 8vo). It 
contained several sermons and two poems, 
‘The Royal Penitent: or Human Frailty 
delineated in the Person of David/ in about 
four hundred rhyming couplets, and ‘The 


Exhortation of the Royal Penitent/ a para¬ 
phrase of Psalm evii. Wallis’s chief work 
however, was ‘ The Natural History and 
Antiquities of Northumberland, and so much 
of the County of Durham as lies between the 
Rivers Tyne and Tweed, commonly called 
North Bishoprick’ (London, 1769, 2 vols 
4to). The first volume, which is the more 
complete, deals with the minerals, fossils 
plants, and animals of the county, the plants 
being named according to Ray, and including 
cryptogams. ‘Unfortunately for his repu¬ 
tation as a correct man of science/ says 
Mr. N. J. Winch (Transactions Natural 
History Society of Northumberland, ii, I 4.51 
1 two or three of the most remarkable plants 
which he supposed he had discovered growing 
with us were not the species he took them 
for.’ The second volume deals with the an¬ 
tiquities, arranged in three tours through the 
county. On tho death of the rector of Si¬ 
monburn in 1771, the living was given to 
James Scott (1733-1813) [q. v.], the once 
celebrated Anti-Sejanus, for political ser¬ 
vices, who proved ‘ a proud and overbearing 
superior, who had more regard for his spaniels 
than his curate ’ (Hodgson, op. cit. p, 73), 
Wallis, being compelled to leave his curacy, 
was received into the family of his college 
friend Edward Wilson, vicar of Haltwhistle. 
In 1775 he acted as temporary curate at 
Haughton-le-Skerne, and m the same year 
was appointed to Billingham, near Stock- 
ton, where he remained till midsummer 
1792, when increasing infirmities ohligedhim 
to resign. In 1779 Thomas Pennant [q. v.] 
had tried in vain to secure some preferment 
for his brother antiquary from the bishop of 
Durham (Nichols, Lit, Anecd.vm.746)-, but 
throughout his life Wallis never had anything 
better than a curacy of 307. a year ( 16 . p. 743). 
About two years before his death a small 
estate fell to him by the death of a brother, 
and Bishop Shute Barrington [q. v.] allowed 
him an annual pension from the time of his 
resigning the ouraey of Billingham, Wallis 
then removed to the neighbouring village of 
Norton, where he died on 19 July 1793. He 
left a small but valuable collection of books, 
mainly on natural history. Bis wife Elisa¬ 
beth, whose fifty-six years of married happi¬ 
ness is said to have become almost proverbial 
in their neighbourhood, survived until 1801 
(Winch, op. cit. p. 145). Some of Wallis’s 
letters to George Allan [q, v.l are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ (viii. 759-80). 

[Gent. Mag. 1793, ii. 769; Hutchinson’s His¬ 
tory of Cumberland, ii. 367; Brewster’s History 
of Stookton, 2 nd edit. 1829; James Raines 
Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson, i. 14i), ii. 
197 i works cited above,] G. S. B. 
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r y/T.T.Ta . JOHN (1789-1866), topo- 
rraplieT, born in Fore Street, Bodmin, on 
11 April 1739, was the son of John Wallis 
( 1739 - 1842 ), attorney and town clerk of 
Bodmin, by his wife Isabella Mary, daughter 
of Henry Slogget, purser in the royal navy. 
He was educated at Tiverton grammar 
school, and afterwards articled to his father. 
After being admitted a solicitor and proctor 
ha matriculated from Exeter College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 17 Dee. 1818, graduating H.A. on 
1 July 1820, and M.A. on 20 March 1821. 
On completing his residence at Oxford he 
■was ordained in 1817, and was appointed 
vicar of Bodmin on 17 Nov. of the some 
year. He was a capital burgess of the 
borough, and served the office of mayor in 
1822. In 1840 he became an official of the 
archdeacon of Cornwall, a post which he 
retained till his death. 

Wallis was an ardent topographer, and 
executed several maps and plans of Bodmin 
and the surrounding districts. IBs first 
publication was a reprint of the index to 
Thomas Martyn’s ‘ Map of thB Comity of 
Cornwall,’ to which he appended a short 
account of the archdeaconry of Cornwall 
(London, 1816,8vo). In 1826 he published 
thirteen outline maps of the archdeaconry 
and county of Cornwall, on the scale of 
four miles to the inch. Between 1831 and 
1834 he published several reports and tables 
dealing with Bodmin borough, and between 
1827 and 1838 be published in twenty parte 
‘ The Bodmin Register, 1 containing elaborate 
collections relating to tbe past and present 
state of the borough, besides particulars 
concerning the county, archdeaconry, parlia¬ 
mentary districts, and poor-law unions of 
Cornwall. He projected also an ‘ Exeter 
Register,’ to comprise the rest of the see. 
The first part was published in 1831, but 
no more appeared. In 1847 and 1848 he 
brought out the 1 Cornwall Register/ in 
twelve parts, which contained particulars 
concerning the Cornish parishes, and was 
accompanied by a map 01 Cornwall on the 
scale of four miles to an inch. 

_ Wallis died at Bodmin vicarage, unmar¬ 
ried, on 6 Dec. 1866, and was buried at 
Berry cemetery on 11 Dec. Besides the 
works mentioned he was the author of a 
‘Family Register’ (1827, 12mo), and of 
several small pamphlets, chiefly on topo¬ 
graphical subjects. 

[Wallis's Works; Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 124; 
Basse and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Foster’s Index 
Ernies,; West Briton, 14 Dec. 1866; Bobbb'b 
A ccount of the Families of Eoase. 1876, p. 56.] 

B. I. 0. 


WALLIS, Sib PROVO WILLIAM 
PARRY (1791-1892), admiral of the fleet 
and centenarian, only son of Provo Feather- 
stone Wallis, chief clerk to the naval com¬ 
missioner at Halifax, Nova Scotia, was bom 
at Halifax on 12 April 1791, His mother 
was a daughter of William Lawlor, major 
in the 1st battalion of the Halifax regiment. 
It has been suggested that he was related 
to Captain Samuel Wallis [q. v.], which is 
not improbable. It is more certain that he 
was the grandson of Provo Wallis, a carpenter 
in the navy, who, after serving through the 
seven years' war, was in 177C carpenter of 
the Eagle, the flagship of Lord Howe in 
North America, and appointed by him on 3 
March 1778 to be master-shipwright of the 
naval yard established at New York. After 
the peace he was transferred to Halifax. 

At an early age young Wallis was sent to 
England, and while there at school his name 
was borne on the books of several different 
ships on the Halifax station. He actually 
entered the navy in October 1804 on board 
the Cleopatra, a 32-gun frigate, commanded 
by Sir Robert Laurie. On liar way out to 
thB West Indies on 16 Feb. 1806 the Cleo¬ 
patra, after a gallant action, was captured 
by the French 40-gun frigate villa de Milan, 
which was herself so much damaged that a 
week later, 28 Feb., she surrendered without 
resistance to the 60-gun Bhip Leander. The 
Cleopatra was recaptured at the same time 
(Jailbs, Naval History, iv. 26), and Laurie 
was reinstated in the command. Shortly 
afterwards Laurie was appointed to the Ville 
de Milan, commissioned as the Milan, and 
Wallis went out with him. In November 
1808 he was appointed acting-lieutenant of 
the Triumph, with Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy [q.v.j, and on SO Nov. 1808 was 
officially promoted to he lieutenant of the 
Ourieux brig, which a year later, 3 Nov. 
1809, was wrecked on the coast of Guade¬ 
loupe, He was then appointed to the Gloire, 
and, after one or two other changes, was 
appointed in January 1812 to the Shannon, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Philip Bowes Vere Broke (q. v.] He was 
second lieutenant of her fn the brilliant 
capture of the Chesapeake on 1 June 1818, 
and, being left—by the death of the first lie u- 
tenant and Broke’s dangerous wound—com¬ 
manding officer, took the Shannon and her 
prize to Halifax. The prisoners, being con¬ 
siderably more numerous than the crew of 
the Shannon, were secured in handcuffs, 
which they themselves had provided. On 
9 July Wallis was promoted to the rank of 
commander, and, returning to England in the 
Shannon in October, was appointed in Ja- 
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nuary 1S14 to the Snipe sloop. On 12 Aug. 
1810 lie was advanced to post rank. 

From 1824 to 1826 he commanded the 
Niemen on the Halifax station; in 1888-9 
the Madagascar in the West Indies and off 
Vera Cruz; and from 1848 to 1846 the War- 
spite in the Mediterranean. On 27 Aug. 
1851 he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and in 1857 was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief on the south-east coast of 
South America, from which he was recalled 
on his promotion to be vice-admiral, 10 Sept. 
1857. lie had no further service, but was 
nominated a K.C.B. on 18 Maj-1860, pro¬ 
moted to be admiral on 2 March 1863 : rear- 
admiral of the United Kingdom, 1809-70; 
vice-admiral of the United Kingdom, 1870- 
1876; G.C.B. 24 May 1873; admiral of the 
fleet, 11 Dec. 1877. By a special clause in 
Childers's retirement scheme of 1870 it was 
provided that the names of those old officers 
whohad commanded a ship during theFrench 
war should he retained on the active list, and 
the few days that "Wallis was in command of 
the Shannon brought him within this rule. 
His name was thus retained on the active 
list of the navy till his death. During the 
latter part of his life he resided mainly at 
Funtington, near Chichester, in full enjoy¬ 
ment of his faculties, and reading or writing 
with ease till a few months before the end. 
On his hundredth birthday (12 April J891) 
he received congratulations hv letter or tele¬ 
gram from very many, including one from 
the queen, from the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the mayor and corpora¬ 
tion of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the cap¬ 
tain and officers of the Shannon, then lying 
at Falmouth. He died ou 13 Feb. 1892, and 
was buried with military honours at Funt¬ 
ington on 18 Feb. Wallis married first, 
on 19 Oct. 1817, Juliana, daughter of Arch¬ 
deacon Roger Massey, by whom he had two 
daughters. He married, secondly, on 21 July 
1849, Jemima Mary Gwyne, a daughter of 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson [q. v.], 
governor of Gibraltar. 

[‘Admiral of the Fleet Sir Provo W. P. Wallis: 
a Memoir,’by Dr. .T. G-. Brighton, 1892 (with 
portraits); O'Byroe’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Royal 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

WALLIS, RALPH (d. 1669), noncon¬ 
formist pamphleteer, known os ‘ the Cobler 
of Gloucester,’ was, according to the minutes 
of the Gloucester corporation, admitted on 
8 June 1648 1 to keeps an English schonle 
at Trinity church ’ (since demolished). On 
5 Aug. 1651 the corporation paid the 
charges of his journey * to London about the 
city business.' On 24 Sept. 1658 he was 


made a burgess and freeman of the citv oa 
the ground of his ‘many services.’ At'the 
Restoration he appears as a pamphleteer of 
the Mar-Prelate type, attacking with rude 
jocular virulence the teaching and character 
of the conforming elergy. Adopting the 
sobriquet 1 Sil Awl ’ (an anagram on Wallisi 
he called himself 1 the Cobler of Gloucester’ 
and his pamphlets take the form of dialogues 
between ‘the Cobler’ and his wife. JJis 
earliest pamphlets appear to have borne the 
titles ‘Magna Charta ’ and ‘ Good News from 
Rome.’ On 18 Jan. 1664 he is reported as 
‘lurking in London,’ under the alias of 
Gardiner; he lodged in thehouse of Thomas 
Rawson, journeyman shoemaker, in Little 
Britain, and employed himself in dispersing 
his pamphlets. Money for printing them 
was collected by James Forbes (16298- 
1712) [q. v.], the independent. Corre¬ 
spondence between Wallis and his wife 
Elizabeth was intercepted. Two warrants 
(12 May and 20 June) were issued for his 
apprehension. In September his house at 
Gloucester and the houses of Toby Jordan, 
bookseller at Gloucester, and others, were 
searched for seditious books. On 28 Sept. 
(Sir) Roger L’Estrange [q.v.] wrote to Henry 
Bennet (afterwards Earl of Arlington) [q.v.’] 
that he had Wallis in custody. On 1 Oct. 
Rawson, Wallis, and Forbes were examined 
by the privy council. Wallis admitted his 
authorship, and declared himself to be in 
religion ‘ a Christian.’ He obtained his re¬ 
lease, Sir Richard Browne ( d . 1669) [q. 7 ,] 
being his bail. In a petition to Arlington, 
Wallis affirmed that he ‘ only touched the 
priests that they may learn better manners, 
and will scribble as much against fanatics, 
when the worm gets into his cracked pate, 
as it did when he wrote those books,’ In 
April 1665 he was examined before the privy 
council for a new pamphlet, ‘ Magna Charta, 
or More News from Rome’ (the British Mu¬ 
seum has a copy with title ‘ Or Magna 
Charta; More News from Rome,’1666.4to). 
On 16 April 1665 William Nicholson (1591- 
1672) [q. v.], bishop of Gloucester, wrote to 
Sheldon that, ‘ though much favour had been 
shown him ’ (he had specially attacked Nichol¬ 
son), ‘ he sells the hooks publicly in the town 
and elsewhere, and glories in them.’ In his 
last known pamphlet, ‘Room for the Cobler 
of Gloucester’ (1668,4to), which L’Estrange 
calls (24 April 1608) * the damnedest thing 
has come out yet,’ he tells a story which is 
commonly regarded as the property of Maria 
Edgeworth [q. v.] ‘ The Lord Bishop is 
much like that Hog, that, when some Chil¬ 
dren were eating Milk out of a Dish that 
stood upon a Stool, thrust Ids Snowt into 
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ihTbisk. and drank up all; not regarding 
the Children, ’who cryed, “Take a Poon, 
Pie take a Poon" ’ (p. 39; cf. Simple Susan). 
Wallis's anecdotes, often brutally coarse, 
H e not always without foundation (see 
IT? wick, Nonconformity in Hertfordshire, 
p, 538). He died in 1603-9; the 
burial register of St. Mary de Crypt, Glou¬ 
cester, has the entry ‘Randulphus Wallis 
fanatic® memori® sepult. Feb* 9.’ In 1670 
appeared a tract entitled • The Life and Death 
otBalph Wallis, the Cobler of Gloucester, 
together with some inquiry into the Mystery 
ofConventicleism;’ it gives, however, no bio¬ 
graphical particulars. A later tract, ‘ The 
Cobler of Gloucester Revived 1 (1704), 4to, 
contains nothing about Wallis. 


[Wallis's pamphlets above noted; Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1661, 1065, and 1668 ; Glouces¬ 
tershire Notes and Queries, 1887, Hi. 433; Ex¬ 
tracts from Gloucester Corporation records and 
pmsh register, per the Rev. W. Lloyd.] A. G. 


WALLIS, ROBERT (1794-1878), line- 
engraver, born in London on 7 Nov. 1794, 
was son of Thomas Wallis, who was an assis¬ 
tant of Charles Heath (1785-1848) [q. v.] 
and died in 1839. He was taught by his 
father, and became one of the ablest of the 
group of supremely skilful landscape-en¬ 
gravers who flourished during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, particularly 
excelling in the interpretation of the work 
of Joseph Mallord William Turner [q. v.] 
He was employed upon the illustrations to 
Cooke's'SouthernCoastofEngland,'Turner’s 
‘England and Wales’ and ‘Rivers of France,’ 
Heath's ‘Picturesque Annual,’ Jennings's 
'Landscape Annual,’the fine editions of the 
works of Scott, Campbell, and Rogers, the 
‘Keepsake,’ the ‘Amulet,’the ‘Literary Sou¬ 
venir,’andmnny other beautiful publications. 
On a larger scale he engraved various plates 
for the* Art Joumal’from pictures by Turner, 
Callcott, Stanfield, Fripp, and others, and 
many for the ‘Turner Gallery.’ Wallis's 
finest productions are the large plates after 
Turner, ‘Lake of Nemi’ and ‘Approach to 
Venice;’ a proof of the latter was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1859, and on its 
completion he retired from the profession, 
The remainder of his life was passed at Brigh¬ 
ton, where he died on 23 Nov. 1878. 


Hiantr Wiixia (1805 P-1890), brother of 
Robert, practised for some years as an en¬ 
graver of small book-illustrations, but early 
in life was compelled by attacks of paralysis 
to seek another occupation. He then turned 
to picture-dealing, and eventually became 
the proprietor of the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall, which he conducted successfully until 


shortly before lm death, which occurred on 
16 Oct. 1890. 

Another brother, William Wallis, bom 
in 1796, is known by a few choice plates exe¬ 
cuted for Jennings’s ‘Landscape Annual,’ 
Heath's ‘Picturesque Annual,’ the ‘Keep¬ 
sake,’ &c. 

[Athensurn, 1878, ii. 695; Art Journal, 1870; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Times, 24 Oct. 1890; 
list of members of the Artists' Annuity Fund.] 

F. M. O'D. 

WALLIS, SAMUEL (1728-1795), cap¬ 
tain in the navy, born at Fentonwoon, near 
Camelford, Cornwall, and baptised at Lante- 
glos on 23 April 1728, was the third eon of 
John Wallis of Fentonwoon (1680-1708) by 
Sarah (d. 1731), daughter of John Barrett. 
After serving through the war in a subordinate 
grade, Wallis was promoted to be lieutenant 
in the navy on 19 Oct. 1748. In January 
1753 he was appointed to the Anson, with 
Captain Charles Holmes [q. v.], and in April 

1755 to the Torbay, the flagship of Vice- 
admiral Edward Boscawen [q.v.] InFebruary 

1756 he j oined the Invincible, and on 30 June 
was promoted to command the Swan sloop. 
On 8 April 1767 he was posted to the Port 
Mahon, a 20-gun frigate attached to the 
fleet which went out to North America 
with Admiral Francis Holburne [q. v.] In 
September 1758 he was appointed by Bos¬ 
cawen to the Prince of Orange of 60 guns, 
one of the fleet, in the following year, with 
Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] in the St. Law¬ 
rence. On the North American station in 
1760 and in the Channel fleet in 1761-2 he 
commanded the Prince of Orange till the 

? eaee. In June 1768 ha was appointed to the 
lolphin, then refitting for another voyage 
similar to that which she had just made 
under the command of Commodore John 
Byron (1723-1786) [q. v.] In the Dolphin, 
and having in company the Swallow sloop, 
commanded by Philip Carteret [q.v.], Wallis 
sailed from Plymouth on 22 Aug. Alter 
touching at Madeira, Porto Praya in the 
Cape Verd Islands, and Port Famine, where 
they cleared out and dismissed their victual¬ 
ler, the two ships passed through the Straits 
of Magellan and came into the Pacific on 
12 April 1767. Then they separated, nor 
did they again meet. Wallis, in the Dol¬ 
phin, at onee kept away to the north-west, 
taking a course totally different from that 
followed by all bis predecessors, none of 
whom, in fact, except Magellan and Byron, 
had primarily aimed at discovery. The 
others, whotner Spaniards or Englishmen 
looking out for Spaniards, had etuck close 
to the track of the Spanish trade. The result 
was that Wallis opened out a part of the ocean 
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till then unknown, and first brought to 
European knowledge the numerous islands 
of the Low Archipelago and of the Society 
Islands, including Tahiti, which he called 
King George the Third's Island. Thence he 
made for Tinian, which he reached on 
19 Aug., haring discovered many new 
islands on the way. After staring a month 
at Tinian, lie went to Batavia, and thence 
home by the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in 
the Downs on 18 May 1788. Without 
having displayed any particular genius as a 
navigator or discoverer, Wallis is fully en¬ 
titled to the credit of having so well earned, 
ont his instructions as to add largely to our 
knowledge of the Pacific; and still more to 
that of having kept his ship’s company in 
fairly good health. Duringthe whole voyage, 
though thrown entirely on their own re¬ 
sources, there was no serious outbreak ot 
scurvy, and when the ship arrived at 
Batavia there was one man sick. Batavia 
was then and always a pestilential hole, and 
while there many men died of fever and 
dysentery; hut on leaving Batavia the sick¬ 
ness at once abated, and a month in Table 
Bay did away with much of the remaining 
evil. In November 1770 Wallis was ap¬ 
pointed to the Torbay, commissioned on ac¬ 
count of the dispute with Spain about the 
Falkland Islands; and in 1780 he for a 
short time commanded the Queen. In 1782 
he was appointed an extra commissioner of 
the navy; the office was abolished in 1783, 
hut woa reinstituted in 1787, when Wallis 
was again appointed to it, and remained in 
it till his death at Devonshire Street, Port¬ 
land Place, London, on 21 Jan. 1795. His 
widow Betty, daughter of John Hearle of 
Penryn, died at Mount’s Bay on 18 Nov. 
1804, leaving no issue. 

Wallis’s account of his voyage, first printed 
in Hawkesworth (1738), was repeated in 
Hamilton Moore's‘Collection of Voyages’ 
(1785), in Robert Wilson’s Voyages ’ (1806), 
inlierr’s ‘General History of Voyages’ f 1814), 
and in Joachim Heinrich Campe’s collection 
(Brunswick, 1831). Some of the charts and 
maps made by Wallis are in Addit. MS. 
21593. 

[Gent. Mag. 1804, ii. 1080; Maclean's Trigg 
Minor, ii. 870 sq.; Boase and Courtney’s Biol. 
Coruuhiensis, p. 850; Charnocb's Biogr.Nav.vi. 
277; Naval Chronicle, xxxiii. 89; Hawkes- 
irorth's Voyages of Discovery, vol. i.; Com¬ 
mission and warrant hooks in the Public Record 
Office.] J. K. L. 1 

WALLMODEN, AMALIE SOPHIE 
MARIANNE, Cototess of Yahmouth 
(1704-1765), bom on 1 April 1704, was I 
daughter of Johann Franz Dietrich von, 


Wendt, general in the Hanoverian service 
by his wife Friderike Charlotte, bom von 
dem Bnsche, widow of General Welk also 
in the Hanoverian service. In 172“ ehewas 
married to Gottlieb Adam von Wallmoden 
‘ Oberhauptmann ’ of Calenherg, Hanova 
Blonde, sprightly, amiable, niece of Ladv 
Darlington, and great-niece of the elder 
Countess Platen, Frau von Wallmoden at¬ 
tracted in 1736 the attention of George H 
during his summer sojourn in the electorate. 
She received from him without hauteur 
gallantries which he frankly communicated 
to the queen, by whom they were as frankly 
encouraged. Caroline’s complaisance was 
probably dictated rather by policy than by 
indifference, for a touch of bitterness is ap¬ 
parent in the ‘ Ah, mon Dieu I celan’empfeke 
pas,’ with which on her deathbed she re¬ 
joined to the ‘Non, j’aurai des moitresses’ 
with which the king met her suggestion 
that he should marry again. The king kept 
his word, and when the time of mourning had 
elapsed Frau von Wallmoden was brought 
over from Hanover and installed in St. 
James’s Palace. In 1739 she was divorced 
from her husband, and in the following year 
(24 Mareh) she was created Countess of 
Yarmouth. Her advent was hailed bv Wal¬ 
pole in the hope that her influence might he 
politically serviceable. Lady Yarmouth, 
however, proved entirely unfit for the role of 
a Pompadour, and had the good sense to 
abstain as a rule from meddling in court 
intrigues. On the death of the king, whose 
affection she never lost, she returned to 
Hanover, where she died on 19 Oct. 1765. 
She left issue two sons, Franz Ernst and 
Johann Ludwig von Wallmodon. The 
latter, born on 27 April 1736, was brought 
up at the English court and reputed the 
fruit of her intimacy with the king. A6, 
however, he was born before the divorce, his 
paternity is doubtful. Hb entered the 
Hanoverian service., and bore high command 
with no great distinction in the war with 
the French (1793-1801). He died at Haa- 
over on 10 Oct. 1811. 

Some of Lady Yarmouth’s letters are pre¬ 
served in Additional MSS. 6856, 28814 
f. 678, 82710-989, and Egortoa MS. 1722 
ff. 36,182. 

[Duerre's Regesten des Geschlechtes von 'Wall¬ 
moden, pp. 248, 255; Malortie's Beitrage zar 
Geseh. des Braunschwmg-Luneburgiachen Hanses 
u. Hofes, v. 149 ; Vehsa’s Gesch, der Hofe des 
Hanses Braunschweig,i. 273; Siebenfach. KiSmgl. 
Gross.-Britannisch. u. Churf urstl-Braunschweig- 
ifinaburgisoh. Staats-Calendar, 1740 p. 72; Lord 
Hervey’s Mem, i. 499; Lord Chesterfield's Lab¬ 
ors, ad. Mahon, iii. 274; Bielfeld'B Friedrich 
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T gjosss n . Eein Hof, i. 101; Collins's Peerage, coincided with the outbreak of the Desmond 
el Brydges, ix. 413; Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, rebellion, and Wallop, taking a pessimistic 
ei Conrthope j Gent, Mag. 1705, p.492; Allg. view of the situation, was sharply repri- 
Deutsche Biograyhie, ‘Wallmoden.’) manded by Burghley for his unconscionable 

J. M. R. demands on the queen’s purse. He apolo- 
WALLOP, Sib HENRY (1540 P-1599), gised. Nevertheless, he was right in think- 
Inrd justice of Ireland, eldest son and heir mg the situation critical, especially after the 
of Si Oliver Wallop of Farleigh-Wallop death of Sir William Drury [q.v.] on 30 Sept, 
in the county of Southampton, and nephew 1679. To Drury succeeded Sir William 
and heir of 'Sir John Wallop [q. v.l, gover- Pelham [q. v,], and towards the latter end 
nor of Calais, waB born apparently about of February 1680 Wallop moved to Limerick 
1540 . He was J.P. for Hampshire m 1569, in order to be near the seat of the war. He 
and being in that year knighted by Queen speedily detected the possibility of turning 
Elizabeth at Basing, he was appointed, along the rebellion to the benefit of the state by 
with Sir William Kingsmill, to take a erecting an English plantation in Munster, 
view of the defences of Portsmouth, and and on 29 April he expounded his views 
to provide the county of Southampton on the subject to Walsingham ( Cal. State 
with arms and armour (Cat. State Papers, Papers, IreL ii. 210). After a severe illness 
Dom. 1547-80. PP- 388, 884), He was he went, towards the end of July, to Aslcea- 
returned M.P. for the town of Southampton ton, where he made discovery of a feoffiment- 
to the parliament which met on 8 May of his estate by the Earl of Desmond before. 
1672, and established a reputation for use- entering into rebellion, of which he subse- 
fulness. In 1676 he was placed on a 00 m- quentlv made capital use. 
mittee of the house appointed to consider In August Arthur Grey, fourteenth lord 
the nature of the petition to he made to the Grey de Wilton [q. v.], came over as viceroy, 
queen on the motions touching the reforma- and Wallop, accompanying Pelham to Dub- 
non of discipline in the church, his own lin, was present when the latter resigned 
views tending in the direction of puritanism. the Bword of state to Grey on 7 Sept. 
In the same session he was appointed, with Himself an advocate of strong measures, 
other members of the house, to confer with he was utterly dissatisfied with Elizabeth’s 
the lords in regard to private hills (D'Ewds, temporising government, especially at the 
Journal, p. 277). Being a commissioner * for practice of fining up the regiments with 
restraining the transport of grain out of the native Irish, ana on 14 March 1581 he 
county or Surrey,’ he dissented from the expressed a desire to be allowed to with- 
•riew of bis fellow-commissioners that they draw from his post. He was appointed a 
should regard their county as their family co mmi ssioner tot ecclesiastical _ causes on 
and send from it nothing that it wants, 10 April. In July he accompanied Grey on 
holding on the contrary ‘that markets an expedition against Sir Turlough Luineach 
shoulde be free for alle men to bye . . . 0'NeiE[q.v.] But Elizabeth’s parsimonious 
and yt ys most reasonable that one contrye ovemment and his own ill-health filled 

shoulde helpe an other with soohe comodytes :im with despair. He had, he declared, 
as they are able to spare.’ But being a since his appointment as vice-treasurer 
‘grete com man’ his views on free trade spent 2,0004 of his own money, and his 
were regarded as interested (Hist. MSS. inability to fulfil liis obligations to the mer- 
Comm, 7th Rep. p. 629). ne suffered much chants of Dublin prevented him raising any 
at this time from ague (t'5. p. 681), and from fresh loans. He renewed his request to be 
Walsingham he received a friendly warning allowed to retire; bat Elizabeth knew too 
against a spare diet and too free indulgence well the value of an honest servant to 
in mineral waters (Cat. State Papers, Dom, accede, and, in prospect of Grey’s recall, she 
1647-80, p. 602). appointed Wallop and Adam Loftus [q. v.J, 

In consequence of the death of Sir Edward archbishop of Dublin, lords justices on 
Fitton [q.v.] Wallop was in July 1679 14 July 1582 (Cal, Fiants, Eliz. 3976). 
offered the post of vice-treasUTex to the With his colleague he was on good terms, 
Earl of Ormonde in Ireland, He accepted and Loftus urged Ms appointment as lord 
with .great reluctance, and received his deputy on the grounds of his 'sufficiency, 
commission on 10 Aug., hut retained his carefulness, and perfect sincerity.’ Eliza- 
seat in parliament (DTSwas, Journal, p. 277). heth expressed herself satisfied with their 
He lauded at Waterford on 12 Sept., but [good husbandry of extraordinary charges.’ 
his health was so bad that on reaching The renewal of the treaty with Turlough 
Dublin he was obliged for several weeks Luineach in August 1682, whereby he con- 
to keep to his chamber. His appointment sented to submit his claims to the considers- 
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tion of commissioners appointed by the crown; 
the prosecution by Ormonde of the Earl of 
Desmond ending in the capture and death 
of the latter in November lo83; the capture, 
torture, and execution on 20 June 1584 of 
Dermot O’Hurley fa. v.], titular archbishop 
of Cashel, are the chief events marking their 
tenure of office. But the whole period was 
one of universal distress, when, as it was 
graphically said,'the wolf and the best rebel 
lodged in one inn, with one diet and one 
kind of bedding,’ and it was with a feeling of 
relief that Wallop and Loftus surrendered 
the sword of state to Sir John Perrot [q.v.] 
on 21 June 1684. 

Immediatelvafterthc death of Sir Nicholas 
Malby fa. v.l Wallop had passed to himself 
on 16 March 1684 a patent of the castle of 
Athlone; but this he was obliged to surrender 
to Perrot on a pretext by the latter that he 
wanted to make it the seat of his govern¬ 
ment. Being appointed a commissioner for 
surveying the lands confiscated by the re¬ 
bellion 0? the Earl of Desmond, Wallop pro¬ 
ceeded to Limerick in September, and, having 
with much discomfort and some personal risk 
travelled through the counties of Limerick 
and Kerry, he returned to Dublin towards 
the latter end of November. During his 
‘ survey ’ he had been much struck with the 
fertility of the soil in county Limerick, and 
at once put in a claim for the manor of Any 
(Knockainy) and Lough Gnr. In March 1686 
he purchased a lease of the abbey lands of 
Enniscorthy, estimated to contain about 
12,464 acres. Here he established a flourish¬ 
ing colony composed of Englishmen and 1 the 
more honest sort of Irish,’ and started an 
export trade in ship planks and pipe-staves 
to the Madeiras and other wine-producing 
countries, ‘ being the first beginner of that 
trade in the kingdom.’ In July the same 
year he obtained a lease for twenty-one years, 
at an annual rent of 22/.17s. 8 d. and the 
maintenance of two English horsemen, of the 
abbey lands of Adare in county Limerick. 

Notwithstanding hia disapproval of Par¬ 
rot’s expedition against the Antrim Scots, 
Wallop had at first regarded the deputy 
with favour, but, perceiving after a time that 
* under pretence of dutifulness ’ he ‘ carried 
an unfaithful heart,’ he joined the ranks of 
Perrot’s enemies. His opposition led to an 
open breach between them at the council 
hoard, and, being violently reproached by the 
deputy, Wallop retaliated by actively collect¬ 
ing information against Perrot. "His pro¬ 
duction of the Desmond feoffment in the 
second session of ‘ Perrot’s parliament’ frus¬ 
trated an attempt on the paTt of the earl's 
friends to prevent his attainder, and obtained 


for him the queen’s thanks. Lameness p re » 
vented him serving on the commission for 
the admeasurement of the forfeited lands 
in Munster; but on 26 April 1687 he was 
appointed a commissioner for passing lands 
to the undertakers in the plantation. \- 
Michaelmas he again obtained possession of 
Athlone Castle, hut was almost immediatelv 
obliged to surrender it to Sir Richard Bine- 
ham [q. v.j He received permission to visr 
England in November; but the treason of 
Sir William Stanley and the danger that 
suddenly presented itself of an invasion hin¬ 
dered him taking advantage of it, not, how¬ 
ever, before he had so far prepared for his 
departure as to place his goods and plate 
on shipboard. The vessel to which thev 
were entrusted was wrecked, and Wallop 
estimatedhisloss at 1,100/. On22Aug. l.,s§ 
he was appointed a commissioner for exami¬ 
ning and compounding the claims of the Irish 
in Munster, and on 12 Oct. was instructed 
to examine certain Spanish prisoners at Drog¬ 
heda. Ill-health caused him to he exempted 
from attending the lord deputy, Sir William 
Fitzwilliama (1626-1599) [q. v.l, into Con¬ 
naught that autumn, and he spoke somewhat 
slightingly of the necessity of it. He sailed 
for England early in April 1589, and remained 
there for rather more than six years, admi¬ 
nistering his office by deputy. "On 22 May 
1695 he was granted the abbey, castle, anj 
lands of Enniscorthy (formerly in the posses¬ 
sion of Edmund Spenser), to be held for ever 
by service of a twentieth part of a knight’s 
fee, and the abbey and lands of Adare in free 
and common socage, ‘ in consideration of hia 
great expense in building on the premises for 
the defence of those parts.’ The latter estate 
he subsequently, on 1 Feb. 1697, obtained 
license to alien to Sir Thomas Norris [q. v.l 
In September 1591 he entertained Elizabeth 
with gTeat magnificence at Faxleigh-Wallop 
(Rymeb, Foedera, xvi. 120); but ill-health 
prevented him setting sail for Ireland till 
June 1696, and, being driven hack by Btormy 
weather to Holyhead, it was not until the 
middle of July that he landed at Waterford 
with treasure for the soldiers, whose wants 
he declared were extreme. 

Owing to the doubtful attitude of Hugh 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone [q. v.], the situation 
of the kingdom was even more critical than 
when he first came to Ireland, and it was, 
in his opinion, no time to spare money. But 
Elizabeth waa bent on trying less costly 
methods than an attempt to suppress (Tyrone 
by force would have entailed, and on 8 Jan. 
1590 Wallop and Sir Robert Gardiner were 
deputed to proceed to Dundalk to confer with 
him. Tyrone, though he professed to regard 
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Wallop as favourably inclined towards him, 
absolutely refused to enter Dundalk, and the 
commi« s ioners were fain to treat with him in 
the open fields. The negotiations lasted eleven 
davsf Tyrone pitched his demands high, re¬ 
quiring liberty of conscience, the control of 
hisurragbs orsub-chieft ains, and the acknow¬ 
ledgment of O'Donnell's claims over Con¬ 
naught. Wallop and Gardiner promised to 
submit his demands to the state, and on these 
terms they obtained a prolongation of the 
peace for three months. But the familiar 
style in which they had addressed him, as 
< 0 ur very good lord,’signingthemselves ‘your 
loving friends,’ drew down, ou them Eliza¬ 
beth's wrath for having ‘kept no manner of 
greatness with the rebel.’ Wallop, although 
he was wounded to the quick by her repri¬ 
mand, defended himself; but unfortunately 
he shortly afterwards gaveoccasion to Burgh- 
ley to take him sharply to task for suggesting 
the desirability of providing the soldiers with 
frieze mantles after the manner of the native 
Dish. The suggestion appears reasonable 
enough, hut Burghley, who apparently 
thought Wallop inclined to make a profit out 
of the business, told him it was ‘ an apparel 
unfit for a soldier that shall use his weapon 
in the field.’ His rebuke and the insinuation 
it implied cut Wallop to the heart, and, con¬ 
scious of his infirmities, he desired to relin¬ 
quish his office. But Burghley, if he spoke 
sharply officially, did his best to console him 
in private. 

Another year passed away. At first, not¬ 
withstanding the trouble created by Jingli 
MacHugh O’Byrne [q. v.], his plantation at 
Enniscorthy flourished apace, and in January 
1698 he supplied fifty thousand pipe-staves 
and the like number of hoop-heads to govern¬ 
ment Then misfortune followed fast ou mis¬ 
fortune. In May Brian Reagh attached En¬ 
niscorthy, killed hie lieutenant and forty 
soldiers,andmadegreat havoc ofhis property. 
In June his second son, Oliver, was shot by 
a party of Irish rebels in the woods. In 
August he had to announce the defeat of 
Batrenal at the Blackwater. Never since he 
had known Ireland had the outlook been 
more hopeless. For himself, he had already 
one foot in the grave, and begged piteously 
to be relieved of hia office before death 
overtook him. At last the welcome intelli¬ 
gence arrived, in March 1699, that the queen 
had yielded to his entreaties, and appointed 
Sir George Carey, kt. (lord justice until 
26 Peb. 1600), his successor. But as the situa¬ 
tion demanded 'the continuance of such 
persons^ as he is, whose long service there 
hath given him so good knowledge and 
experience in that kingdom/ he was required 
vox, xx. 


to remain some time longer in Ireland, and. 
to receive 20s. allowance daily for his extra 
services. The order for his release arrived 
too late to be of service to him. The day 
before his successor arrived he died in office, 
on 14 April 1699. 

By his last will, dated 31 March that year, 
he directed that his funeral should be as 
simple as possible. But he was accorded a 
burial in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
being interred near the middle of the choir, 
on the left side under the gallery, formerly 
called the lord-lieutenant’s gallery. A brass 
plate (Addit. MS. 32485. Q. S) recording his 
services was fixed to the wall by his sou 
Henry in 1008, and a fair monument erected 
to him in Basingstoke church. His portrait, 
by Nicholas Hilliard, belongs to the Earl of 
Portsmouth. Ilis wife Katherine, daughter 
of Rich ard Gifford of Somborne in the county 
of Southampton, survived him only a few 
weeks, dying on 16 July. She was interred 
beside him, as was also their son Oliver. 
Another son died in military service abroad. 
Wallop was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Henry (1668-1042), some time his deputy, 
and father of Robert Wallop [q. v.J the 
regicide. 

All private documents and memorials con¬ 
nected with Wallop perished in the fire that 
destroyed the manor-house of Farleigh-Wal- 
lop in 1667. 

[Collins’s Peerage, iv. 305-17; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80 pp. 368, 884, 413, 502, 
624, 030, 1581-90 pp. 570, 602, 1598-1601 
pp. 106, 283 ; Cal. State Papers. Deland, 1679- 
1699, passim; Cal. Carew .MSS.; Cal. Hants, 
Eliz. 3698, 3976, 4048, 4336, 4614, 4757,4768, 
6100, 6115, 6261, 6903, 6004,6027,6043,8218; 
Cotton MSS. Titns B. xiii, ff. 319, 344, 362, 
366, 389, 439, Titus C. vii. f. 163 ; Harl. 
MSS. 1323 f. 30, 7042 f. 3; Lansdowne MS. 
ccxxxviii. f. 9; Sloans MSS. 1533 f. 20, 4115 
f. 16, 4117 ff. 3, 7,10, 4786 f. 31; Addit. MS. 
17520; Boriase’s Seduction of Deland, p. 137; 
Monok Mason’s St. Patrick’s, App. p. xlix; 
Warner's Hist, of Hampshire, iii. 113-27.1 

R. P. 

WALLOP, Sie JOHN (d. 1661), soldier 
and diplomatist, was son of Stephen Wallop 
by the daughter of Hugh Ashley. The 
family of Wallop had, according to a pedi¬ 
gree drawn up by Augustine Vincent [q. v.], 
been very long settled in Hampshire. They 
held various manors there, but John Wallop, 
who lived in the time of Henry "VT and Ed¬ 
ward IV, having inherited Farleigh, or, as it 
was afterwards called, Farleigh-WaRop, Dom 
his mother, made that the chief residence of 
his family. A son of this John Wallop, 
Richard Wallop, was sheriff of Hampshire 

EE 
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in 1602, and seems to have died just after 
holding that office. By his wife, Elizabeth 
Hampton, he left no children, and therefore 
was succeeded by his brother, Sir Robert 
Wallop, and he, also dying without issue in 
1636, was succeeded iy Sir John Wallop, 
his nephew. Thus it will be evident that 
Sir John Wallop had at first mainly his own 
exertions to depend on. lie is supposed to 
have taken part in Poynings’s expedition to 
the Low Countries in 1611, and to have been 
knighted there [see Potsikgs, Sir Edward]. 
He certainly was knighted before 1613, 
when he accompanied Sir Edward Howard 
on his unfortunate but glorious journey to 
Brest (The French War of IS 12-13, Navy 
Records Soc., 1897, passim), In July 1613 
he was captain of the Sancho de Gara, a 
hired ship (Letters and Papet\s of Henry VIII, 
Nos. 4377 and 6701), and in May 1514 (ib. 
No. 6112) he was captain of the 'Gret Bar¬ 
bara. In these years he did a great deal of 
damage to French shipping. On 12 Aug. 
1616 (ib. rt. i. 798) he was sent with letters 
for Margaret of Savoy, regent of the Nether¬ 
lands, and this may really be the journey 
which Strype (Memorials, 1. i. 7), who has 
been followed by Collins (Peerage, ed. 
Brrdges, iv. 297),jjlaces in 1618. 

In 1616 be left England on a more honor¬ 
able errand. Armed with & letter from 
Henry Till (Letters and Papers, II. i. 2360), 
dated' 14 Sept. 1616, to Emmanuel, king of 
Portugal, he sailed to that country and 
offered Mb services at his own expense against 
the Moors. He remained fighting at or near 
Tangier, and then came back to England 
having been made a knight of the order of 
Christ. In September 1618 his name occurs 
as one of the king’s pensioners, and for the 
next three years he was serving under 
Surrey in Ireland, frequently being the 
means of communication between the lord- 
deputy and Henry VIII (State Papers, ii. 
40-2, 61, 64, 62, 04). wallop took a 
prominent part in the fighting in France in 
1522 and 1623 (Coixins, Peerage, iv. 298; 
Letters and Papers, n. ii. 2014; Chron. of 
Calais, pp. 82, S3). Doubtless as a reward 
he was on 31 March 1624 appointed high 
marshal of Calais. 

In September 1626 he was Bent on an 
embassy. He first went to Margaret of 
Savoy, then to the archduke, reaching 
Cologne on SO Sept. He remained there 
till well on inNovember, writing to WolBey 
as to the progress of the Turkish war. 
On 30 Nov. he was back in Brussels with 
Haoket, thence he returned again early in 
December to Cologne, and went on to 
Mainz. On 12 Jan. 1626-7 he was at 


Augsburg. On 1 Feb. he was at Prague 
and saw the entry of Ferdinand, king of 
the Romans. It was doubtless at this time 
that be received the two great gilt cans 
that he mentions in his will as having been 
given Mm by Ferdinand. On 26 April h» 
was at Olmiitz. On 20 May he was at 
Breslau in Silesia, visiting the king 0 f 
Poland, who made Tague hut pleasant 
promises of hostility against 1 the ungraciose 
sect of Lutere’ (State Papers, vi. 572), 
King Ferdinand would not let him go'to 
Hungary, where he wished to communicate 
with the waiwode. On 11 July he was 
at Vienna, and probably returned to Eng¬ 
land in the autumn. He seems to have 
paid a hasty visit to Paris in January 1628 
(Letters and Papers, it. ii. 3829). On 
20 Jan, 1628 he received an annuity of 
fifty marks. About 17 Feb. he left England 
on a formal embassy to France, and wrote 
from Poissy on 29 Feb. that he had seen 
Francis and congratulated him on his re¬ 
covery from illness. On 2 April 1628 he 
was at St. Maur ‘sore vexed withe the 
coughe and murre.’ He was made, with 
Richard Paget, surveyor of the subsidies on 
kerseys on 17 March 1628 at a joint salary 
of 1001 He remained in Paris for some 
time, hut was at Calais on 2 June. 

Wallop rapidly received valuable rewards 
for his services. He had long been a gentle¬ 
man of the privy chamber. On 1 March 
1622 he had received the constableship of 
Trim in Ireland, hut had surrendered it 
before 1624. On 6 April 1629 he became 
keeper of the lordship and park of Dytton, 
Buckinghamshire. On 23 June 1630 he 
received a formal grant of the lieutenancy 
of Calais as * from 6 October last.’ This was 
a promotion, as the lieutenant of Calais 
who commanded the citadel was next in 
rank to the deputy. He was at Calais 
during the great repairs of 1681, 

In April 1632 Wallop was sent as am¬ 
bassador to Paris, wMch be visited at fre¬ 
quent intervals as the English resident for 
the next eight or nine years. He went 
into the south of France with Gardiner and 
Bryan in 1633, and was at Marseilles on 
6 Oct. at the meeting of Francis and the 
pope. The Venetian Marin Giustinian, 
writing from Paris on 16 April 1633, spoke 
of ’Wallop as one who did not approve of 
the divorce. He was probably in London 
in the middle of 1634, bnt was certainly 
back in Paris in December, and remained 
there for the first half of 1635, taking part 
in the attempt to persuade Melanchthon to 
come to England. In October he was at 
Dijon, and remained for some time in the 
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south. He was at Lyons from the beginning 
of 1636 till June. In July there was a 
rumour that he was going to Spain. A. 
onrious letter to him from Henry, dated 



Paris in December. He left Paris on 
1 March 1537 (Letters and Papers , in, 
L 625), and was in London in May. 

■Wallop was now rich, as his uncle had 
jjgen some time dead, In 1538 he was 
granted the lands of the dissolved monastery 
of Barlinch, Somerset, and some manors in 
Somerset and Devonshire. In May 1539 
he wa3 in the Pale of Calais, where there 
were troubles as to religion (ib, xrv. i. 1008, 
1042). 

In February 1539-40 Wallop succeeded 
Bonner as ambassador resident at Paris; at 
Abbeville he was presented to the king of 
France and had an interview with the queen 
of Navarre (State Papers, viii. 289, cf. p. 318), 
He had reached Paris by June 1540, and was 
soon joined there by Oarne. For the rest of 
this year he followed the court, eometimes 




as far ae Kouen or Caudebec. 


William, lord Sandys of the Vyne [q. v.], 
captain of Guisnes, died on 4 Dec. 1540, 
and Wallop’s friends made a successful 
application in Ms favour. It is strange that 
the captaincy of Guisnes should have been 
considered a more advantageous post than 
that which he already held, particularly as 
we know that Francis liked him (ib. viii. 
416). Chapuye, indeed, says that many 
thought he had been, retired for fear he 
should withdraw himself (ib. Spanish, 1538- 
1542, p. 307). On 18 Jan. 1641 he was re¬ 
voked in favour of Lord William Howard 
(ib. Hen. VIII, viii. 614). Suddenly he fell 
into disgrace. He was accused of 1 sundry 
notable offences and treasons done towards 
us’ (cf. ib. Spanish, 1688-42, p. 314), but 
in consideration of his long service he was 
allowed to explain his conduct (Letters and 
Papers, xvi. 541). Brought before the coun¬ 
cil (some time earlier than 26 March 1541), 
< at bis first examination he stood very stiffly 
to his truth and circumspection, neither 
calling to remembrance what he had written 
with his own hand. . . . Whereupon the 
king's majesty of Ms goodness caused his 
own sundry letters written to Pate, that 
traitor, and others to he laid before him; 
which when he once saw and read he cried 
for mercy, acknowledging Ms offences with 
the danger he was in hy the same, and 
refusing all shifts and trials, for indeed 
the things were most manifest. Never¬ 
theless, he made most earnest and hearty 


protestation, that the same never passed 
him upon any evil mind or malicious pur¬ 
pose, But only upon wilfulness . . . which 
he confessed aad been in him, whereby he 
had not only in the tMngs of treason but 
also [in] other ways . . . meddled above 
his capacity and whereof he had no com¬ 
mission, far otherwise than became a good 
subject, . . , Whereupon his majesty con¬ 
ceiving that the man did not at the first 
deny his transgressions upon any purpose 
to cloak and cover the same but only by 
“ slippemea of memory," being a man un¬ 
learned, and taking his submission pardoned 
Mm 1 (ib. Hen, VHI, viii. 640). The queen, 
it. seems, bad made intercession, and Henry 
himself, who was fond of men of Walloph 
type, would not need much persuading. 
Thus he became captain of Guisnes in March 
1541 (Letters and Papers, xvi. 678). 

At Guisnes he remained, no doubt taking 
an active part in the engineering operations 
in the Pale of tMs time, and attending the 
meetings of the deputy’s council, of which, 
as captain of Guisnes, he was a member. 
In 1643, when Henry and Charles were in 
alliance and an English force was ordered 
to co-operate with the imperialists in the 
north of France, the Earl of Surrey supposed 
he should have the command; but, to his 
disappointment, it was given to Wallop, with. 
Sir Thomas Seymour [q. y.] as his marshal ; 
Surrey had to accept a subordinate post. 
The expedition effected little, though the 
soldiers were long in the field ( Chron. of 
Calais, p. 211; State Papers, ix. 460 sq.) 
Wallop was ill during part of the operations, 
but gained great glory, and Charles V com¬ 
mended Ms conduct to Henry VIII (Cal. 
State Papers, Spanish, 1642-3, p. 604). 

On Christmas eve 1543 Wallop was 
elected K.G., the king providing him with 
robes from his own wardrobe. He was 
installed on 18 May 1544. The war of that 
ear kept him busily occupied, as he had to 
eep a large number of men at Guisnes. 
During the next few years there are many 
notes of his activity in the ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council.’ On 19 June 1546 he was specially 
thanked by the council for his courage. In 
1540 he was placed on the second commis¬ 
sion for the delimitation of the frontier of the 
Boulounais, and in March following he was 
appointedon the third commissionforthe same 
purpose. As relations between France and 
Englandgrew strained, Wallop was involved 
in various frontier conflicts which were the 
subject of prolonged recriminations between 
the English and French courts (Odet eh 
Selye, Corr. Pol, passim). He retained Ms 
post during the ensuing war, 1549-60, and 
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after the conclusion of peace was on 29 Nov 
1650 once more made a commissioner foi 
the delimitation of the English and French 
boundaries, 

Wallop died of the sweating sickness a* 
Guisnes on 18 July 1661; he was buried 
with some state there, presumably in the 
churchyard. He had had a good deal to do 
with the restoration of the church ( Archcso- 
logia, ini. ii, 884). His will, dated 22 May 
1661, is printed in Collins's 1 Peerage 1 and in 
‘Testaments Yetusta ’ (p. 732). He left a 
large annuity to Nicholas Alexander, who 
had been his secretary, and was afterwards 
hanged at Tyburn for cowardice. 

Wallop married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Oliver St. John, and widow of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare; secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Clement Harles- 
ton of Ockendon in the county of Essex. 
She survived him. By neither wife did he 
leave any issue, and his estates passed 
therefore to his brother, Sir Oliver Wallop, 
and, he dying in 1606, his son Henry, who 
is separately noticed, succeeded. Machyn, in 
speaking of the death of Wallop, calls Mm 
‘a noble captain as ever was.’ Chapays 
on 21 June 1632 spoke of him as being better 
trained to war than to the management of 
political affairs. His portrait, by Holbein, 
Wongs to the Earl of Portsmouth. 

[A life of Wallop, very full and accurate, is in 
Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 297 aqq. It 
must be supplemented by the Letters and 
Papers of the Beign of Henry VIII up to 1641, 
also by tbe State Papers, Henry VIII, the 
Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1627-43. 
The Acts of tbe Privy Council, vol. vii. and the 
new series down to his death, have many entries 
as to his work at Guisnes. See also Calendar 
of State Papers, Venetian, 1627-33, pp. 81, 313; 
Calendar ot State Papers, Irish, 1509-73, pp. 3, 
4; Carew MSS. (Book of Howth. &c.), pp. 22S, 
231; Carew MSS. 1516-1674, pp. 13, &c. ; 
Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1547-53, pp. 
293-329; Holinshed’s Chron. iii. 602, vi. 305; 
Bapst's Deux Gentilshommes po&tes a la Cour 
da Henri VIII, pp. 88, 81, 112,184-5, 274, 286; 
Bagwell's Ireland under the Tudors, i. 219; 
Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of England, ii. 243; 
Clowas’s Boyal Navy, i. 456 sqq.; Chronicle of 
Calais, passim, Services of Lord Grey de Wilton, 
p, 2, Trevelyan Papers ii. 146, &o., Narratives 
of tiie Beformation p. 148, Machyn'a Diary pp. 
8,318 (these five published by Camden Soc.;; 
Strype'a Memorials, r. i. 7, 235, 347, n, i. 8, &e., 
ii. 492; Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 387; Collin- 
aon’s Somerset, iff. 503.] W. A. J. A. 

WALLOP, JOHN, first Eahl or Pobts- 
wotJTH (1690-1762), born in 1690, was the 
third son of John Wallopof Farleigh-Wallop, 
Hampshire, by his wife Alicia, daughter 


and coheiress of William Boriase ofGw 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire. Robert Wallou 
[q. v,} was his great-grandfather. John left 
Eton in his nineteenth year to complete hia 
education by continental travel. Whff e an 
his way to Geneva he served as a volunteer 
at the battle of Oudenarde. Subsequentlv 
having passed a year of 1 academical exercita- 
tions ’ at Geneva, and another in 1 visitation 
of the most eminent personages, and recon¬ 
noitring the most celebrated curiosities of 
Italy,'he proceeded to Germany. AtHanover 
he was 1 admitted to the most confidential 
familiarity’ with the elector (afterwords 
George I). Meanwhile he had succeeded in 
October 1707, to the family estates on the 
death of his elder brother. On his return to 
England he was elected M.P. for Hampshire 
which he represented from 1716 to 1720. On 
18 April 1717 he was named a lord of the 
treasury ‘by the particular nomination’ of 
George I. Three years later, on 11 June 
1720, ha was created Baron WaUop and 
Viscount Lymington. He took no prominent 
art in public affairs, but, judging from the 
ates of the appointments he subsequentlv 
received, must have been a supporter of Wal¬ 
pole. These included the chiefjusticeship in 
eyre of the royal forests north of the Trent 
(6 Dec. 1732), the lord-lieutenancy of Hamp¬ 
shire (7 Aug. 1733), the lord-wardenship of 
she New Forest (2 Nov. 1733), and the 

f overnorship of the Isle of Wight (18 June 
734). Alf these terminated in 1742. Bnt 
m 11 April 1748 WaUop was advanced to 
:he earldom of Portsmouth, and in February 
1746 was re-named governor of the Isle of 
Wight. He was created D.O.L. of Oxford 
on 1 Oct. 1766, and had been a governor of 
the Foundling Hospital since 1739. He 
died on 23 Nov. 1762. In the church of 
Farleigh-Wallop, on the south wall, is a 
marble monument to him with a lengthy 
inscription, which has been quoted. Ports¬ 
mouth was twice married: first, in May 1716, 
to Bridget, eldest daughter of Charles Bennet, 
first earl of Tankervffle; secondly, in June 
1741, to Elizabeth, daughter of James, second 
lord Griffin, and widow of Henry Grey, by 
whom he had no issue. 

By his first wife he had John, viscount 
Lymington (1718-1749), who was M.P. for 
Andover from 1741 till his death, and mar¬ 
ried Catherine, daughter and heir of John 
Conduitt [q. v.], Sir Isaoo Newton’s succes¬ 
sor as master of the mint. She was New¬ 
ton’s niece and coheiress, and his papers and 
scientific collections came into the possession 
of her eldest son, John Wallop (1742-1797), 
who was, in succession to his grandfather, 
second Earl of Portsmouth. 
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fColleetanea Topographies et Genealogies, viii. 
«h_7 • Dovle’s Official Baronage; G. E. C[o- 
tevnaTs and Burke's Peerages; Gent, Mag. 
1762 p. 553) 1854 S> 190-1 i Martin Doyles 
\otes relating to the County of Wexford, pp. 
117-18 ■ Bwyley and Britton s Beauties of Bng- 
land vi.234; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. 
60-92.] &• Le G. N. 

WALLOP, RICHARD (1616-1697), 
radge, born in 1616, and baptised at Bug- 
brooke on 10 June, -was son of Richard 
"Wallop of Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, 
ond of Mary his wife, sister and coheiress 
of William Spencer of Everton in the same 
county. HU father was the third son of 
Sir Oliver Wallop of Farieigh-Wallop, and 
younger brother of Sir Henry Wallop (1640 ?- 
1699) [q- v.] Richard the younger matricu¬ 
lated from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
10 Oct. 1634, and graduated B.A. on 2 June 
1636. He was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in February 1646, and be¬ 
came a bencher in 1666. In 1673 be was 
treasurer of the Middle Temple. His poli¬ 
tical views were anti-royalist, and he was 
frequently retained against the government 
in state trials during the reigns of Charles II 
and James II. He was counsel for Lord Petre 
when the articles of impeachment were 
brought up against the five lords concerned 
in the popish plot in April 1679. In October 
1680 he acted for Sir Oliver Butler in his case 
against the king, and in March 1681 for the 
Duke of York, indicted for recusancy. On 
this occasion he moved that the trial might 
be put off till Easter, alleging that the ac¬ 
cused might then have a plea of conformity, 
This was granted. He was leading counsel 
for Willi am, viscount Stafford, when brought 
to trial on 4 Dec. 1680. Ab counsel for the 
prisoner, he spoke (7 May 1681) in. support 
of the plea in abatement in the case of 
Edward Fitzharris [q. v.] He was one of 
the counsel for the Earl of Danby when 
brought to the court of king's bench from 
the Tower on 4 Feb. 1684. He defended 
Laurence Braddon [q. v.] and Hugh Speke 
[q. v.] in February 1684, and argued for arrest 
of judgment, in the case of Thomas Rose- 
well [q. v.) on 27 Nov. 1684. He was counsel 
for Baxter at his trial in February 1686, and 
in the same month was assigned counsel for 
Titus Oates, when pleading ‘not guilty’ to 
the two indictments againBt him for perjury. 
He also acted as counsel for the plaintiff in 
the case of Arthur Godden v. Sir Edward 
Hales [q. v,], in an action for debt upon the 
teat act in. June 1686. He was constantly 
incurring the displeasure of Judge Jeffreys, 
who never lost an opportunity of browbeat¬ 
ing him. 


Wallop was made curaitor baron of the 
exchequer on 16 March 1696, and died on 

22 Aug. 1697. He was buried in the Temple 
church on the 26th. In hie will, proved on. 
28 Aug. 1697, he left all his property to bis 
widow Marie, with the care of his daughter 
and her children. 

[Edmnndson’s Baronagium Genealogicum, iii. 
247; Foster’s Alumni; Foss's Biogr. Diet, of 
the Judges; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. ii. 
26, 1S6; Cobbett's State Trials, vii. cols. 1526— 
1526, viii. cols. 303-7, ix. cols. 1165-6, x 
cols. 269-76, xi. cols. 498-9; Luttrell’s Brief 
Relation, i. 69, 79, 195, 297, 322, 327-8, 380; 
ii. 32, 267 j Woolryoh’s Memoirs of Judge 
Jeffreys, pp. 129-31, 144-6, 179-80; P.C.O. 
171 Pyne; Bcgbrooke Barish Register per the 
Rev. A, O. James.] B. P. 

WALLOP, ROBERT (1601-1667), re¬ 
gicide, born on 20 July 1001, was only son 
of Sir Henry Wallop of Farleigb-WoUop in 
Hampshire, and of hiB wife Elizabeth (d. 
1624), daughter and heir of Robert Corbet 
of Morton Corbet in Shropshire. Sir Henry 
(1608-1642), who was tho eldest son of Sir 
Henry Wallop (1640 P-1699) [q. v.], fre¬ 
quently sat in parliament between 1601 and 
1642, acted as his father’s deputy at Dublin, 
where he was knighted in August 1699, was 
sheriff of Hampshire in 1602 and in 1603, and 
of Shropshire in 1606, and waB one of the 
council for the marches of Wales in 1617. 

Robert matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, on 6 May 1616. He entered parlia¬ 
ment before he was of full age, and sat in 
the House of Commons for nearly forty 
years. He was a zealous supporter of par¬ 
liament in its struggle with the king, He 
represented Andover borough in the parlia¬ 
ments of 1021-2 and 1623-4. In those of 
1626 and 1626-6 he sat for Hampshire. He 
was returned for Andover borough in 1627, 
and retained his seat for that constituency 
during the Short parliament of the spring 
of 1640, and through the Long parliament, 
which first met in October 1040. 

Wallop signed the protestation in the 
House of Commons on 4 May 1641, was a 
member of the committee for Irish affairs in 
1642, and of the committee of both king¬ 
doms in 1644, when, he acted on various sub¬ 
committees, He was included in the com¬ 
mission of 6 Nov. 1643 for the collection 
of the Hampshire contingent towards the 
defence of the associated counties. Wallop 
was one of the judges at the trialof Charles II, 
but sat only three times (on 16, 22, and 

23 Jan. 1648-9). He was not present when 
sentence was pronounced, and did not sign 
the warrant. On 14 Sept. 1649 he woe 
granted 10,0001. out of the confiscated estates 
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of the Marquis of Winchester as compensa¬ 
tion for his losses during the war. 

Wallop was a member of the first council 
of state of June 1649, and took the ‘engage¬ 
ment’ at the meeting on the 19th; he was 
also on the second council, 17 Feb. 1650 to 
17 Feb. 1651. He was probably not a mem¬ 
ber of the third, 17 Feb. to 29 Nov. 1651 , 
but was elected on the fourth, December 
1661 to November 1662, as member of which 
he took the oath of secrecy on 2 Dec. 1651; 
he was on the fifth council, December 1652 
to March 1653, but was absent from the 
sixth. He sat for Hampshire in Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament of 1668-9. Wallop 
was a republican at heart, and showed his 
anti-Cromwellian tendencies in February 
1659 by furthering the election of Sir Henry 
Vane the younger [q. v.] to represent the 
borough of Whitchurih in parliament, He 
was chosen a member of the council of state 
of the restored Rump parliament in May 
1659, and of the new council at the second 
restoration of the Rump to hold office from 
1 Jan. till 1 April 1660. On 23 April 1660 
he was elected M.P. for Whitchurch. 

At the Restoration Wallop was in treaty 
for his pardon, and the warrant was signed ; 
but matters had not been sufficiently pro¬ 
ceeded with before the passing of the Act of 
Oblivion, when he was discharged from the 
House of Commons and ‘ made incapable of 
bearing any office or place of public trust ’ 
(Commons Journals, viii. 61 j, excepted 
from the act with pains and penalties not 
extending to life, and placed in the custody 
of the sergeaut-at-araa (11 June 1660). On 
1 July 1661 he appeared at the bar of the 
house, when evidence against him was 
heard, and when it was resolved to prepare 
a bill for the confiscation of bis estates and 
of those of others included in the former act 
of attainder. The bill was to provide for 
the imprisonment for life of those then in 
custody, with the degradation of being 
‘drawn from the Tower of London upon 
sledges and hurdles, through the streets and 
highways, to and under the gallows at Ty¬ 
burn, with ropes about their necks,’ on 
27 Jan. of each year, being the anniversary 
of the king’s sentence of death. On 23 Aug. 
a grant was made to Thomas Wriothesley, 
fourth earl of Southampton [q. v.l, lord trea¬ 
surer, Wallop's brother-in-law, or Wallop’s 
forfeited estates, permitting but not com¬ 
pelling him to dispose of them for the benefit 
of his sister Lady Anne Wallop and her 
family. In January 1662 Wallop petitioned 
in vam for the remission of the penalty to 1 
be inflicted on the 27th, and enclosed a cer¬ 
tificate from his physician declaring him unfit 


to be ‘exposed to the air at this season of the 
year,’ In his petition he professed to have -it 
at the king’s trial ‘ only at the request of his 
majesty’s friends, in order to try to moderate 
the furious proceedings.’ 

Wallop remained in the Tower till 19 X ov 
1667, when he died. He was buried atFar- 
leigh on 7 Jan. 1668. An anonymous por¬ 
trait of him belongs to the Earl of Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Wallop married, first, Anne, daughter of 
I Henry Wriothesley, third earl of Southamp- 
j ton [q. v.]; by her he had one son, Henrv. 
Lady Anne died early in 1662, and was 
buried at Farleigh on 6 March. Wallop 
married a second time, and at his death his 
widow petitioned for the enjoyment of her 
late husband’s estates. By May 1609 she 
was remarried and petitioning under the 
name of Elizabeth Needham. 

The son Henry Wallop, commonly called 
Colonel Wallop, was enabled, through his 
uncle’s influence, to enjoy the family estates. 
To his extravagance his father considered 
that he owed some of his misfortunes. He 
married Dorothy (d. 1704), daughter and co¬ 
heir of John Bluet of Holcombe Regis in 
Devonshire, and became the grandfather of 
John Wallop, first earl of Portsmouth [n. v.j 
He died in 1673, and was buried at Far. 
leigh. 

[Edmundson's Baronagium Genealogicnm, iii, 
247 ; Collins's Peerage (Brydges), iv. 317; 
Foster’s Alumni; Rawdon Papers, p. 409, Wood, 
ward's Hampshire, iii. 146; Ludlow’s Memoiia 
(Firtbl, ii. 51; Commons' Journals, vi. 141,269, 
290, 296, vii. 220, 669, S00, riii. 59, 60,61,286; 
Lords’ Journals, xi. 320; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Eep. vi. 4; Pepys's Diary, s,a. 1662, 27 Jan.; 
Masson’s Milton, passim; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1625-70 passim; Noble’s Lives of the 
Regicides; Extracts from registers of Farleigh- 
Wallap, kindly supplied by the Rev. J. Seymour 
Allen.l B. P. 

WALMESLEY, CHARLES (1722- 
1797), Roman catholic prelate and mathe¬ 
matician, seventh sou of John Walmesley 
ofWestwood House, near Wigan,Lancashire, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of William 
Greaves, was born at Westwood on 13 Jan. 
1722 (Bubkh, Commoners, i. 278). He was 
educated in the English Benedictine college 
of St. Gregory at Douay, and in the English 
monastery of St. Edmund at Paris, where he 
made his profession as a monk of the Benedic¬ 
tine order in 1739. Subsequently he took the 
degree of D.D. at the Sorbonne. In the 
course of a tour through Europe he explored 
the summit of Mount Etna, where he made 
scientific observations. His scientific attain¬ 
ments soon brought him into publio notice, 
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and soma of His astronomical papers were 
inserted in the * Philosophical Transactions ’ 
of 1745. In 1747 he entered info the dis¬ 
cissions to which the celebrated problem of 
the three bodies at that time gave rise; and 
his investigations, though scarcely known in 
his native country, were thought on the 
continent to he on a level with those of 
Claireult, d’Alembert, and Euler (Botieu, 
Sist. Memoirs, 1822, iv. 434). He produced 
in 1749 an analytical investigation of the 
motion of the lunar apsides, in which he at¬ 
tained approximately correct results. He 
extended and completed his theorem in 1768, 
and in 1761 his conclusions were confirmed 
by Matthew Stewart (1717-1785) [q.v.], who 
reached nearly the same results by purely 
geometricmethodsof investigation. Walmes- 
ky was also consulted by the British govern¬ 
ment on the reform of the calendar and the 
introduction of the 'new style.’ He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Societv of 
London on 1 Nov. 1750, and he was also a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Berlin (Thom¬ 
son, Hist, of the Royal Soc. Appendix No. 4, 
p. xlvi). 

From 1749 to 1753 he held the office of 
prior of the monastery of St. Edmund at 
Paris, and in 1754 he was sent to Rome as 
procurator-general of his order (Snow, Ne¬ 
crology, p. 129). His election as coadjutor, 
cum jure successionia, to Bishop Laurence 
York [q. vj, vicar-apostolic of the western 
district of England, was made by propaganda 
on 6 April 1/56, and was approved by the 
pope on 9 May. It was decreed that he suould 
retain the Benedictine priory of St, Mar- 
cellus in the diocese of Ghalon. He was 
consecrated at Rome with the title of bishop 
of Rama, inpartibus, on 21 Dec. 1750. He 
administered the vicariate after the retire¬ 
ment of Bishop York in 1703, and succeeded 
to the vicariate on the death of his pre¬ 
decessor in 1770. 

Baring the 1 no popery ’ riots in London 
in June 1780 a post-chaise conveying four 
of the rioters, and bearing the insignia of 
the mob, hurried to Bath, where Walmesley 
resided. These delegates from Lord George 
Gordon’s association so inflamedthe populace 
that the newly erected catholic chapel in St, 
James’s Parade was gutted and demolished, 
as well as the presbytery in Bell-tree Lane; 
and the registers, diocesan archives, and 
Walmesley’s library and manuscript apsrished 
in the flames. 

In conjunction with his episcopal brethren 
and a large proportion of the laity, Walrnos- 
ley consented in 1789 to sign the 1 protesta¬ 
tion ' of the 1 catholic committee.’ But he 
subsequently withdrew his signature, and 


when this protestation was reduced into the 
form of an oath, he called a synod of hi3 
colleagues, and a decree was issued that 
‘they unanimously condemned the new 
form of an oath intended for the catholics, 
and declared it unlawful to be taken.’ 
Walmesley gave no sanction to the schisma- 
tical proceedings of the 1 Cisalpine ’ party 
(Amherst, Mist, of Catholic Emancipation, 
i. 164-71). 

He died at Bath on 25 Nov. 1797, and 
was buried in St. Joseph’s Chapel, Bristol, 
where there is a monument to his memory 
with a Latin epitaph written by Father 
Charles Plowden [q. v.l 

Portraits of Walmesley are preserved at 
Downside and Lullworth, the latter being 
painted by Keenan. There is an engraved 
portrait in the ‘ Laity's Directory ’ for 1802. 

His principal theological work is: 1, ‘The 
General History of the Christian Church, 
from her Birth to her Final Triumphant State 
in Heaven, chiefly deduced from the Apoca¬ 
lypse of St. John the Apostle, by Signor 
Pastorini [a pseudonym],’sine loco, 1771,8vo; 
Dublin, 1/00,8vo j London, 1798,8vo; Dub¬ 
lin, 1806,1812, and 1815,8vo ; Belfast, 1816, 
8vo ; Cork, 1820 and 1821, 8vo; and five 
editions published in America, one of which 
appeared at New York, 1851, 12mo. The 
work was published in a French translation 
at Rouen in 1777 (reprinted at St. Malo, 
1790, 3 vols.); in Latin, shortly afterwards, 
at Paris ; in German, by Abb6 Goldhagen, 
in 1785; ami in Italian in 2 vols. at Rome 
in 1798. A mischievous use was made of 
some portions of this work in Ireland in 
1825, when many of the people were under 
great political excitement. Certain passages 
extracted from it were printed on a broad¬ 
side sheet, and circulated gratuitously 
among the catholics of the northern coun¬ 
ties. This was done with great secrecy 
(Cotton, Ehemes and Bo way, p. 63). 

His other works are: 2. ‘Analyse des 
Mesures, des Fiapports, et des Angles; ou 
Reduction des Integrates aux Logarithmes 
et aux Arcs de Cerele/ Paris, 1749, 4to. 
Tliis is an extensionandexplanation of Cotes's 
‘ Harmonic Mensurorum.' 3. ‘ The Theory of 
the Motion of the Apsides in general, ana of 
Apsides of the Moon’s Orbit in particular, 
written in French by Dom 0. Walmesley, 
and now translated into English. ’ [by J. 
Brown], London, 1764, 8vo. 4. ‘Delnse- 
ualitatibus Motuum Lunarium,’ Florence, 
758, 4to. 5. * On the Irregularities in the 
Motion of a Satellite, arising from the 
Spheroidal Figure of its Primary Flauet,’ in 
the ‘PhilosophicalTransactions/1758, 8.‘Of 
the Irregularities in the Planetary Motions, 
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caused by the Mutual Attraction of the 
Planets,’ in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
1761. 7. 1 Ezekiel's Vision Explained,’ 

London, 1778,8vo. 

[Brady’s Episcopal Succession, pp, 223, 22+, 
207-302 ; Sent. Mag. 1797, ii. 1071 ; Hutton's 
Philosophical and Mathematical Diet. (18151; 
Le Slay's Notice sur C. Walmesley, Lille (1858), 
Sro j Oliver's Cornwall, pp. 429, 627 i Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, pp. 438 /!., 437, 443, 449; 
Bambler (1851), vii. 59,430.] T. C. 

WALMESLEY, Sin THOMAS (1537- 
1612), judge,eldest son ofThomas "Walmesley 
of Showley in the township of Clayton-le- 
dale and of Cunliffe in the township of Risk- 
ton, Lancashire, by his wife Margaret (bom 
Livesey), was born in 1537. His father was 
rated in the general levy of arms of 1574 at 
a coat of plate, a long-how, a sheaf of 
arrows, a enliver, a scull and a bill j and 
was joined with Sir Richard Sherborne as 
assessor of the Trawden forest bridge 
reparation rate in 1676. He died on 16 April 
1584 (Ducat. Zone. i. 54). The future judge 
was admitted on 9 May 1559 student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bar on 15 June 1507, and elected bencher in 
1674, autumn reader in 1676, Lent reader in 
1577, and autumn reader again in 1580, in 
anticipation of his call to the degree of the 
coif, which, notwithstanding that he was 
somewhat suspect of papistry, took place 
about Michaelmas. In 1583 he made before 
the court of common pleas a stout hut 
ineffectual attempt to sustain the validity 
of papal dispensations and other faculties 
issued during the reign of Queen Mary 
(Stbtpe, Am. (fol.) in. i, 194). He repre¬ 
sented his native county in the parliament 
of 1588-9, served on several committees, and 
contributed 251. to the loan raised on privy 
seal in January of that year (Towvshend, 
Hist. Coll. 1680, pp. 18-20 ; Dari. MS. 2219, 
f. 16). On 10 May 1589 he was created 
justice of the common pleas. 

His reputation for learning was great, 
and he early evinced his independence by 
allowing bail in a murder case, contrary to 
the express injunctions of the queen con¬ 
veyed through the lord chancellor. His 
temerity provoked a reprimand (February 
1692), but had apparently no more serious 
consequence (Cal, State Tapers ,Dom. 1691-4, 

. 188). His vigour gained him respect, and 
outhampton voted him its freedom on 
6 Feb. 1594-5, In 1597 he was assistant 
to the House of Lords in committee on 
certain bills. He was placed on the 
ecclesiastical commission for Chester on 
81 Jan. 1597-8. He web also a member of 
the special commission before which Essex 


was arraigned at York House on 5 Jim 6 
1000, and assisted the peers on his trial in 
Westminster Hall, 19-25 Feb. 1600-1. g e 
was continued in office on the accession of 
James I, and was knighted at Whitehall on 
28 J uly 1603. He was a member of the special 
commission that tried on 15 Nov. following 
the ‘ Bye ’ conspirators. In regard to theimpor- 
tant constitutional question raised by Calvin's 
case (Cobbeit, State Trials, ii. 559), whether 
natives of Scotland horn since the accession 
of JamesI to the English throne were thereby 
naturalised in England, Walmesley evinced 
uncommon independence and also a certain 
narrowness of mind. The matter was di&. 
cussed by a committee of the House of Lords 
with the help of the common-law bench’ 
Bacon, and other eminent counsel, in the 
painted chamber on 23 Feb. 1606-7, and on 
the following day was decided in the affirma¬ 
tive by ten out of the twelve judges. Of the 
other two, one—Sir David Williams [q. v.]— 
was absent; Walmesley alone dissented 
(Lords' Journals, ii. 470). He adhered to his 
opinion on the subsequent argument in the 
exchequer chamber (Hilary term, 1608), and 
induced Sir Thomas Foster to concur in it. 

During his long judicial career Walmesley 
rode every circuit in England, except that of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His account-hook for 
the year8l69C-1601,printed in * Camden Mis¬ 
cellany’ (vol. iv.), records in minute and 
curious detail his expenses on the western 
circuit and on the Oxford circuit during 
the autumn of 1601. By fair, and also, 
it was whispered, foul means, he amassed a 
large fortune, which he invested in broad 
acres in his native county. His principal 
seat was at Dunkenhalgh, near Black- 
hum, to which he retired on a pension to¬ 
wards the end of 1611 (Court and Times 
of James I, i. 154). He died on 26 Nov. 
1612. His remains were interred in the 
chantry of our Lady, appendant to Dunken¬ 
halgh manor, in the south aisle of Block- 
bum parish church. His monument, which 
was copied from that of Anne Seymour, 
duchess of Somerset, in St. Nicholas’sChapel, 
Westminster Abbey, was ruthlessly de¬ 
molished by the insurgents on the outbreak 
of the civil war (see the inscription in prose 
and verse in Whitaker's Whalley, 4th 
edit. ii. 281). The present monument was 
erected in 1862, A full-length portrait of 
the judge and his lady is preserved in Dun¬ 
kenhalgh House. 

In right of his wife (d. 19 April 1635), 
A nne, daughter and heiress of Robert Shuttle- 
worth of Hacking, Lancashire, Walmesley 
held the Hacking estates, which, with his 
own, passed to his only son, Thomas, who 
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t] iug became one of the magnates of Lanca- 
obirp. Bred in, he adhered to, the principles 
and practices of the Roman catholic church. 
He subscribed at Oxford, 1 July 1613, but 
did not graduate. He -was entered student 
at Gray's Inn on 11 Nov. 1814, was knighted 
on 11 Aug. 1617, represented the Lan¬ 
cashire borough of Olitheroe in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1021-2, and Lancashire itself in 
that of 1623-1. He died at Dunkenhalgh 
on 12 Jlarch 1641-2, having married twice 
and leaving issue by both wives, His pos¬ 
terity died out in the male line in 1711, but 
through the marriage of the last male de¬ 
scendant's youngest sister, Catherine Wal- 
mesley, with Robert, seventh baron Petre, 
her first husband, is in the female line re¬ 
presented in the peerage at the present day; 
by her second husband, Charles, fifteenth 
baron Stourton, she had no issue. (For other 
branches see Bpkeb, landed Gentry .) 

[Slrattleworth Accounts (Chatham See ), pp. 
91, 266, 1077; St. George’s Visitation of Lan- 
catter (Chetham Soe.), p. 67; Hist, of the 
Chantries within the County Palatine of Lanca¬ 
shire (Chetham Soc.) i. 165; Lancashire and 
Cheshire Wills and Inventories (Chetham Soc.), 
iii. 193; Lancashire and Cheshire Wilis and 
Inventories (Chatham Soc. n.s.) vol. ii.; Lanca¬ 
shire Lieutenancy under the Tudors (Chetham 
Soc.); Dr. Parmer Chetham MS. (Chetham Sac.), 
Lane, and Chesh. Eec. Soc., i. 234; DugdaJe’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees Soc.), p. 14; 
Genealogist, new ser. ed. Murray, x. 243; Ohet- 
ham Mi ec. i. art. iii. 26, iii. art. iii. 8, vi. p. 
rrviii; Whitaker’s Hist, of Whalley; Abram's 
Hist, of Blackburn; Lincoln's Inn Records; 
Inner Temple Records, i. 473; Addit, MS. 
12607, f. 78; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; 
Wynne's Serjeant-at-law; Dugdale's Orig. pp. 
48, 253,261, 313, 378; Chron. Ser. pp. 97-100; 
Manning’s Servians ad Legem, p, 240; Dr. Dee's 
Diary (Camden Soe.) ; Manningham’s Diary 
(Camden Soe.), p. 69; DlEwes’s Journal of the 
Parliaments (1682); Spalding’s Life of Bacon, 

ii, 173, 283 ; Hutton Corresp. (Surtees Soc,), p. 
167; Cobbett’s State Trials, 1 .1834, ii. 62; Cal, 
State Papers, Horn. 1581-1016; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Rep. App. i. 272-3, 11th Rep. App. 

iii. 21,12th Rep. App. iv. 183, 229, 362, 14tb 

Rep. App. iv. 583; Cal. Cecil MSS. v. 469, vi. 
76, 210, 224; Poster's Alumni Oxon.; Gray’s 
InnAdm.Reg.; Baines’sLancashire, ed. Harland; 
G.E. CTokaynejB Complete Peerage, 1 Stourton 
Foss's Lives of tha Judges.] J. M. R. 

WALMISLEY or WALMSLEY, GIL¬ 
BERT (1680-1761), friend of Dr. Johnson, 
was descended from an ancient family iu 
Lancashire [aee Walmisley, Sib Thomas]. 
He was horn in. 1880, and was the son of 
William Walmisley of the city of Lichfield, 
chancellor of that diocese from 1698 to 1713, 
and M P, for the city in 1701, who married 


in Lichfield Cathedral on 22 April 1676 
[ Dorothy Gilbert, and was buried in the 
cathedral on 18 July 1713. lie matricu¬ 
lated as commoner from Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 14 April 1698, but did not take 
a degree. In 1707 he was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, and became registrar 
of the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield. He 
was probably a near relative of William 
Walmisley, prebendary of Lichfield from 
1718 to 1720, and dean from 1720 to 1780. 

Walmisley, ‘the most able scholar and 
the finest gentleman ’ in the city according 
to Miss Seward, lived in the bishop’s palace 
at Lichfield for thirty years; and Johnson, 
then a stripling at school, spent there, with 
David Garrick, ‘ many cheerful and instruc¬ 
tive hours, with companions such os are not 
often found.' He was ‘ a whig with all the 
virulence and malevolence of his party/ 
but p olite and learned, so that Johnson could 
not name ‘ ft man of equal knowledge,’ and 
the benefit of this intercourse remained to 
him throughout life. He endeavoured in 
17S5 to procure for Johnson the mastership 
of a school at Solihull, near Warwick, but 
without success. An abiding tribute to his 
memory was paid by Johnson in his ‘Life’ of 
Edmund Smith (lives of the Poets, ed. Cun¬ 
ningham, ii. 67-8). 

In April 1736 Walmisley, ‘being tired 
since the death of my brother of living quite 
alone/ married Magdalen, commonly called 
Margaret or Margeiy, Aston, fourth of the 
eight daughters of Sir Thomas Aston, hart., 
01 Aston, Cheshire. His marriage was said to 
have extinguished certain expectations enter¬ 
tained by Garrick of a ‘ settlement ’ from his 
friend. Walmisley died at Lichfield on 
3 Aug, 1761, and his widow died on 11 Nov. 
1786, aged 77. Both are buried in a vault 
near the south side of the west door in Lich¬ 
field Cathedral. A poetical epitaph by 
Thomas Seward [q. v.J was inscribed on a 
temporary monument ‘ which stood over the 
grave during a twelvemonth after his decease;' 
it is printed in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ’ 
(178o, i. 166). It is said that Johnson pro¬ 
mised to write an epitaph for him, but pro¬ 
crastinated until it was too late; he may be 
acquitted of any share in the composition 
printed as his in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
(1797, ii.726). A prose inscription to Wal- 
misley’s memory is on the south side of the 
west door of Lichfield Cathedral. J ohnson's 
eulogy from his ‘Life’ of Smith was also 
inscribed on an adjoining monument. 

Walmisley's library was sold by Thomas 
Osborne of Gray’s Inn in 1766. The Latin 
translation of Byrom’s verses, beginning‘My 
time, O ye muses,’ printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine ’ (1745, pp. 102-3) as lay G. 
Walmsley of ‘Sid. Coll. Ca mb.,’ and some¬ 
times attributed to Gilbert "Walmisley, is no 
doubt by Galfridus Walmsley, B.A. from 
that college in 1746. Some correspondence 
between Garrick and Johnson and Walmis¬ 
ley is printed in Garrick's ‘Private Corre¬ 
spondence’ (i. 9-12,44-5), and in Johnson’s 
‘Letters,’ ed. Hill (i. 83 sq.) 

[Posters Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 815, iii. 650, viii. 467 j Boswell's Johnson, 
ed. Hill, i. $1-3, 101-2, ii. 487 ; Johnson's Let¬ 
ters, ed. Hill, ii. 49; Johnsonian Miscell., si. 
Hill, ii. 416 j Boswell's Johnson, ed. Croker, 
1848 edit., pp. 19, 24, 27-S; Gent.. Mag. 1751 
p. 380, 1797 ii. 811; Harwood’s Lichfield, pp. 
78-9, 298; Orm. rod's Cheshire, ed. Helsby, i. 
725-6 ; Shaw's Suffindshire, i. 289, 300, 308; 
Miss Seward's Poms and Letters, 1810, rol. i. 
pp. lxix-lxxiii.] W. P. C. 

WALMISLEY, THOMAS ATTWOOD 
(1814-1856), musician, born at Westminster 
on 21 Jan. 1814, was the son of Thomas 
Forbes Walmisley [q. v.] He showed early 
aptitude for music under hia father's guid¬ 
ance, and studied the higher branches under 
his godfather, Thomas Attwood [q. r.j, or¬ 
ganist to St. Paul’s Cathedral. In his seven¬ 
teenth year Walmisley became organist to 
St. John the Baptist Church at Croydon, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1871; and in 
1832 he was approached byMonck Mason to 
write English opera. But as Walmisley had 
arranged to go up to Cambridge, he declined 
Mason’s offer, and on 1 Feb. 1833 was elected 
organist to Trinity and St. John's colleges, 
Cambridge. At the former he effected some 
improvements in the organ which * were not 
only innovations, but were so unique as to 
constitute our organ an object of curiosity for 
many years to come ’ (cf. ‘ Hist, of the Organ 
in the Chapel of Trinity College,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Cobb in Trident, 1890). Walmisley himself 
wrote an article on some of the Cambridge 
organs in the ‘ Cambridge Portfolio.’ 

A short time after settling in Cambridge 
Walmisley graduated Hus. Bac., his exercise 
being a psalm, ‘ Let God arise; ’ and, wishing 
to graduate also in arts, he entered at Corpus 
Christ! College, but migrated to Jesus before 
taking the degree of B.A. in 1888, and pro¬ 
ceeding M.A. m 1841. In 1834 he wrote a 
fine anthem, ‘ O give thanks,’ for the com¬ 
memoration at Trinity, in which year he 
also composed his great service-in B fiat. In 
the following year he composed the ode for 
the installation of the Marquis of Camden as 
chancellor of the University, Malibran being 
one of the solo singers on the occasion, and 
Sir George Thomas Smart [q, v.l the con¬ 
ductor. In 1836, on the death of John 


Clarke-Whitfeld [q.v,], Walmisleysucceeded 
to the professorial chair of music, the office 
then being practically a sinecure. Walmis¬ 
ley instituted a system of lectures, in one of 
which he prophesied the ultimate supremacy 
of Bach’s music, then almost unknown in 
England. Between 1838 and 1864 Walmis¬ 
ley wrote several anthems and services, in¬ 
cluding ‘ If the Lord Himself,’ one of his 
finest works, 1840; ‘Ponder my words' 
written for the reopening of Jesus ColLil 
chapel in 1849; ‘ Blessed is he,’ in five part* 
for the choir benevolent fund, 1854; the ser¬ 
vice in D (1843); that in B flat for double 
choir. Nearly all Walmisley’s compositions 
were unpublished till after his death, when 
they were edited by his father, who survived 
him. In 1844 Walmisley compiled and pub¬ 
lished a book of words of anthems in use at 
various Cambridge colleges and a collection 
of chants (1846). In July 1847 he composed 
music for Wordsworth’s ode, ‘For thirst of 
power,’ for the installation of the prince con¬ 
sort ns chancellor of the university, and in 
1863 he published his edition of Attwood's 
' Cathedral Music,’ and at one time or another 
he adapted some works by Mendelssohn and 
nummel for English use. 

In 1848 Walmisley took his degree of 
Mus. Doc. He was a prodigious worker, 
his services as organist occupying him on 
Sundays at one time from 7.15 a.m. to 8.16. 
He died at Hastings on 17 Jan. 1866, and is 
buried at Fairlight, a neighbouring village. 

Walmisley’s seculai compositions, in addi¬ 
tion to those already mentioned, are few in 
number, and include a symphony of which 
Mendelssohn is said to hare spoken disparag¬ 
ingly ; a couple of beautiful madrigals, ‘ Slow, 
fresh fount,’ and * Sweet flowers; ’ a number 
of duets for oboe and pianoforte, only one of 
which appears to have been published, and 
some organ pieces. Walmisley was a dis¬ 
tinguished church-music composer and 
magnificent organist. A brass tablet to his 
memory is in the ante-chapel, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

[A biographical sketch of T. A. Walmisley, 
by J. S. Bumpus, appeared in Musical News, 
24 Feb. and 3 March 1894; authorities quoted 
in the text; British Museum Catalogue of Music; 
Cambridge University Calendar; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, passim,] B. H. L. 

WALMISLEY, THOMAS FOBBES 
(1788-1866), glee composer and organist, 
third son of William Walmisley, clerk of 
the papers to the House of Lords, was born 
in union (now St. Margaret’s)Street, West¬ 
minster, 22 May 1783. He, like all Mb 
brothers, was a chorister in Westminster 
Abbey, and he waa a scholar at Westminster 
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school from to 1798. He studied music was much interested, and with whom he 

under the Hon, John Spencer and Thomas joined in purchasing the Snibstone estate, 
Attwood [q. v.J the pupil of Mozart, and near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where rich seams 
was assistant organist to the Female Orphan of coal were found. He was elected a mem- 
Asvlum from 1810 to 1814. In 1814 he her of the Liverpool town council in 1885, 
succeeded Robert Coolie (A. 1793-1814) and did excellent work in improving the 
v v,] as organist of St. Martin's-in-the- police, sanitary, and educational affairs of 
txelda, which post he resigned, on a pension, the borough; was appointed mayor in No- 
in March 1854. He was secretary of the vember 1888, and knighted on the occasion 
re-established Concentores Sodales, which of the queen’s marriage. With Lord Pal- 
digsolved in 1847, the wine becoming merston be unsuccessfully contested Liver- 
his property, and was elected a professional pool in the liberal interest in June 1841. 
member of the Catch Club in 1827. Wal- He retired to Ranton Abbey, Staffordshire, 
misley died on 23 July 1869, and was buried in 1848, and at the general election of 1847 
in the femily grave at Brompton cemetery, was elected M.P. for Leicester, but was 
In 1810 he married the eldest daughter of unseated on petition. He started the Na- 
tVilli&m Capon (1757-1827)[q.v.], draughts- tional Reform Association abont this time, 
man to the Duke of York. Ilis eldest son, and was its president and chief organiser for 
Thomas Attwood Walmisley [q. v.], whose many years. In 1849 he was returned as 
‘Cathedral Music 1 ha edited in 1857, pre- M.P. for Bolton, Lancashire, but in 1852 
deceased him. exchanged that seat for Leicester, where his 

Walmisley composed fifty-nine glees, four efforts on behalf of the framework knitters 
ofwhich gained prizes (see Spectator, 28 Aug. had made him popular. He lost this seat in 
1830). He also composed ' six anthems and 1857, when he practically retired from 
S short morning and evening service’ (n.d.), public life, although he retained the presi- 
and ‘ Sacred Songs,’ London, 1841. As a deney of the National Sunday League from 
teacher he was well known; his most dis- 1858 to 1869. 


tinguished pupil is perhaps Dr. Edward J. 
Hopkins. A portrait of him, piunted by 
MacCaul, is in the possession of Ms son, Mr. 
Arthur Walmisley. 


He died on 17 Nov. 1871 at his residence 
at Bournemouth, leaving issue. Hia wife, 
whom he married in 1815, and whose maiden 
name was Madeline Mulleneux, survived him 


[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians j David 
Baptie's Sketches of the English Glee Composors ; 
Barker and Stenning’s Westminster School Reg.; 
private information supplied by his son, Mr. 
Arthur Walmisley.] P. G. 33, 


two years. 

[Lifa, by his son, Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, 
1879, with portrait; Dod'e Parliamentary Com¬ 
panion, 1850; Free Sunday Advocate, December 
1871.] C. W.S. 


WALMODEN, AMALIE SOPHIE 
MARIANNE, Couhiess or Yabmouth 
(1704-1765). [See WiXLHODm] 

WALMSLEY, Sib JOSHUA (1794- 
1871), politician, son of John Walmsley, 
builder, was born at Liverpool on 29 Sept. 
1794, and educated at Knowaley, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Eden Hall, Westmoreland. On 
the death of his father in 1807 he became a 
teacher in Eden Hall school, and on return¬ 
ing to Liverpool in 1811 took a similar 
situation in Mr. Knowles’s school. He 
entered the service of a com merchant in 
1814, and at the end of his engagement 
went into the same business himself, and 
ultimately acquired a competency. He was 
an early advocate of the repeal of the duty- 
on com, and was afterwards on active 
worker with Cobden, Bright, and others in 
the Anti-Cornlaw League. In 1826 he 
took_ the presidency of the Liverpool Me¬ 
chanics’ Institution, and about the same 
time there began his intimacy with George 
Stephenson, in whose railway schemes he 


WALMSLEY, THOMAS (1763-1805), 
landscape-painter, was descended from a 
family of good position at Rochdale, Lan¬ 
cashire, but was bom in Ireland in 1763, 
his father, Thomas Walmsley, captain-lieu¬ 
tenant of the ISth dragoons, being quartered 
there with his regiment at the time. He 
quarrelled with his family, and came to 
London to earn his living. He studied scene- 
paiuting under Columba at the opera-house, 
and washimself employedtkere andat Covent 
Garden Theatre, and at the Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin. In 1790 he began to ex¬ 
hibit landscapes in Loudon, where he resided 
until1796, when he retired to Bath. He sent 
many pictures to the Royal Academy, chiefly 
views in Wales; hut in 1796, the last year 
in which he exhibited, three views of Kil- 
lamey. He painted chiefly in body-colour. 
His trees were heavy and conventional, and 
he had no capacity for drawing figures, but 
he was skilful in painting skies, especially 
with a warm evening glow, which was well 
reproduced in the coloured aquatint* by 
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Francis Jukes and others, through which he 
is best known at the present day. Of these 
several series were published both before and 
after his death: views of the Dee and North 
"Wales, 1792-4; larger views ofNorthWales, 
1800; views of Eillamey and Kenmare, 
1800-2; miscellaneous British scenery, 1801; 
views in Bohemia, 1801 j views of the Isle of 
Wight, 1802-3; miscellaneous Irish scenery, 
1806; views in Scotland, 1810. Walmsley 
died at Bath in 1805. 

['Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers.] 0. D. 

WALPOLE, EDWARD (1500-1037), 
jesuit, son and heir of John Walpole of 
Houghton, Norfolk, by Catherine Calibut 
of Coxford in the same county, was bom on 
28 Jan. 1569-60, matriculated a9 a fellow 
commoner at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
in Hay 1576, the year after his cousin Henry 
Walpole [q.T.] had entered atthe same college 
as a pensioner. Here he was so powerfully 
influenced by his cousin that he showed 
sympathy for the Homan creed, and, making 
no secret of it, incurred the displeasure of 
both parents, so that in 1585 he was turned 
out of his home at Houghton, and adopted 
the name of Poor to indicate his want of 
means. Another cousin, William Walpole, 
of the same way of thinking with hhnself, 
offered Mm an asylum at North Tuddenhain 
in Norfolk. He repaid this service by re¬ 
conciling William to his wife, from whom 
he had been for some years estranged. In 
October 1587 William Walpole died, leaving 
the great bulk of hia large property to his 
cousin Edward, subject to the life interest 
of Ms widow. Just about this time John 
Gerard (1564-1637) [q. v.] was going about 
Norfolk among the recusant gentry, and suc¬ 
ceeding to a wonderful extent as a prosely- 
tiser. Among the first to be won over was 
Edward Walpole, whom he received into the 
Homan church; at the same time Gerard in¬ 
duced him to sell the reversion of the manor 
of Tuddenham for a thousand marks. In 
April 1688 Walpole’s father, John of Hough¬ 
ton, died, leaving all he could leave to his 
second son, Calibut, and not even naming his 
elder son and heir in Ms will. Five months 
later Robert, earl of Leicester, died. The earl 
had a life interest in the estates of Amy 
Robsart, which lay contiguous to those of the 
Walpoles, and these now descended to Ed¬ 
ward Walpole as heir-at-law to Sir John 
Robsart, Amy’s father. Edward Walpole 
at once surrendered by deed oil claim and 
title on the Robsart and the Houghton 
estates to Ms brother Calibut, and, having 
thus denuded himself of his large possessions, 


he slipped away to the continent, determined 
to ofler himself to the Society of J esU8 
Ms cousin had done before. He was in Bel¬ 
gium in 1590, apparently on MswaytoRotne 
where he was admitted to the English Cob 
lege on 23 Oct. 1590, and remained two 
years studying theology. He was ordained 
priest on Ascension day 1592, and shortly 
afterwards was admitted into the society, 
and next month waB summoned to Touraai 
to go through his period of probation. The 
news of Mb receiving priest’s orders at Rome 
was before long carried home by the spies 
who were watching him, and in 1697 he was 
outlawed ‘for a supposed treason done at 
Rome.’ Undeterred by this proclamation, 
Walpole returned to England the next year’ 
and began to exercise his functions os a 
Roman priest and Jesuit missioner, though 
hunted about from place to place, not seldom 
in great peril of his life. After his return to 
England he passed under the name of Rich 
as an alias. In 1605 hewas granted a pardon, 
wMch would have put him in possession of 
the family estates on the death of his mother. 
She survived till 1612; but, instead of avail¬ 
ing himself of his legal ability, he renewed 
Ms deed of surrender to his brother, and the 
estates accordingly descended through Mm 
to Sir Robert Walpole and the earls of Or- 
ford. He had the reputation of being a 
preacher of no ordinary gifts. He died in 
London on 3 Nov. 1637, in Ms seventy- 
eighth year. 

[ Jessopp’s One Generation of a Norfolk House, 
1878, ana the authorities there given; cf. Foley’s 
Records of the English College S.J., 1879.] 

A. J. 

WALPOLE, GEORGE (1758-1836), 
major-general, born on 20 June 1758, was 
the tMrd son of Horatio, second lord Wal- 
ole of Wolterton, who in 1797 succeeded 
is cousin Horatio Walpole, fourth earl of 
Orford [q. y.J, as fourth Lord Walpole of 
Walpole, was created Earl of Orford in 1806, 
and died on 24 Feb. 1809, aged 86. Horatio 
Walpole, first lord Walpole [q. v.] t was Mb 
grandfather. His mother was Lady Rachel 
Cavendish (d. 1805), third daughter of Wil¬ 
liam, third duke of Devonshire. He was 
commissioned as cornet in the 12th light dra¬ 
goons on 12 May 1777, and became lieutenant 
in the 9th dragoons on 17 April 1780. He 
returned to the 12th light dragoons as cap¬ 
tain-lieutenant on 10 Dec. 1781, and ex¬ 
changed to the 8th light dragoons on 13 Aug. 
1782. On 25 June 1786 he obtained a 
majority in the 13th light dragoons,_ and be¬ 
came lieutenant-colonel of that regiment on 
31 Oct. 1702. 

In 1795 he went with it to the West 
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Indie*, and took ft loading part m tlia aup- 
nression of the maroon insurrection in 
Jamaica. The Trelawney maroons, who had 
risen numbered fewer than seven hundred, 
but they had been joined by about four 
hundred runaway slaves, and the insurrec¬ 
tion threatened to spread. The country was 
extremely difficult for regular troops, and 
two of the detachments sent against the 

maroons fell into ambushes, and their com¬ 
manders (Colonels Sandford and Fitch) were 
killed. At the beginning of October Wal¬ 
pole was charged with the general conduct 
of the operations, and the governor—Alex¬ 
ander Lindsay, sixth earl oi Balcarres [q. v,} 
—gave him the local and temporary rank ot 
major-general. By skilful dispositions he 
captured several of the maruon ' cockpits ’ 
or stockades. On 24 Oct. the governor 
wrote to the secretary of state: ‘ General 
Walpole is going on vastly well. His figure 
and talents are well adapted for the service 
he is upon, and he has got the confidence of 
the militia and the country.’ By 22 Dec. 
he had come to terms with the insurgents. 
They were to ask pardon, to leave their 
fastnesses and settle in any district assigned 
to them, and to give up the runaway slaves. 
On these conditions he promised that they 
should not he sent out of the island; and the 
terms were ratified by the governor. 

Only a few of the insurgents came in, and 
in the middle of January Walpole moved 
against them with a strong column, accom¬ 
panied by dogs which, had been brought 
from Ouha. They then surrendered, and were 
sent down to Montego Bay; and in March 
the assembly and the governor decided to 
ship them to Nova Scotia. Walpole strongly 
remonstrated against what lie regarded as a 
hreaoh of faith. He argued that the treaty 
might have been cancelled when the maroons 
faded to fulfil its terms, but that the gover¬ 
nor had deliberately abstained from can¬ 
celling it. He declined a gift of five hun¬ 
dred guineas which the assembly voted for 
the purchase of a. aword, and obtained leave 
to return to England. His letter declining 
the sword was expunged from the miuutes 
of the houae (cf. DALLAS, Hist, of the Ma¬ 
roons, 1808; Gabditbb, Hist, of Jamaica, 
1873, pp. 232-6). 

He was made colonel in the army on 
3 May 1798, but he retired from the service 
before 1799. In January 1797 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament for Derby, which he 
represented till 1806. He was a follower of 
Fox, and voted for reform. He was Tierney’s 
second in his duel with Pitt on Putney 
heath on 27 May 1798. When Fox came 
into office as foreign secretary, Walpole was 


appointed under-secretarv (20 Feb. 1806); 
but he did not retain this office long after 
Fox’s death, ne was made comptroller of 
cash in the excise office for the rest of his 
life. He was M.P. for Dungarvan from 1807 
till 1820, when he resigned his seat. He 
died in May 1835, unmarried. 

[Gent. Mag, 1835, ii. 547: Collins's Peerage, 
ei. Brydges, v. 874 j Lord Lindsay’s Lives of 
the Lindsays, iii. 1-148 (for the maroon war); 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, i. 
143; Burke’s Peerage.] E. M. L. 

WALPOLE, HENRY (1558-1595), jesuit, 
eldest son of Christopher Walpole of Dock¬ 
ing and of Anmer Hall, Norfolk, by Margery, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Beckham 
of Narford in the same county, was bom at 
Docking, and baptised there in October 1658. 
Michael Walpole [q. v.] and Richard Wal¬ 
pole [q.v.] were his younger brothers. Henry 
was sent to Norwich school in 1666 or 1667, 
where his master was Stephen Limbert, a 
Cambridge scholar of some repute in his day. 
He entered at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
on 16 Jan. 1576, but he left the university 
without tailing a degree, and in 1678 he be¬ 
came a student at Gray’s Inn, intending to 
follow in the footsteps of his father, who 
appears for some time to have practised as a 
consulting barrister, and of his uncle, John 
Walpole, a serjeant-at-law who would cer¬ 
tainly have been promoted to a judgeship but 
for his early death in 1568. While Henry 
Walpole was at Gray’s Inn he appears to 
havehrougbt himself under the notice of the 
government spies by habitually consorting 
with the recusant gentry and the Roman 
partisans; and when Edmund Campion [q. v.l 
came over to advocate & return to the papal 
obedience, Walpole was a conspicuous sup¬ 
porter of the jesuit and his friends. Campion 
was hanged at Tyburn on 1 Dec. 1581, and 
Walpole stood near to the scaffold when the 
usual barbarities were perpetrated upon the 
mangled corpse. The blood splashed into the 
faces of the crowd that pressed round, and 
some of it spurted upon young Walpole’s 
clothes. He accepted this as a call to him¬ 
self to take up the work which Campion had 
begun; and under the inspiration which the 
dreadful scene had aroused he sought relief 
for this feeling in writing a poem of thirty 
stanzas, which he entitled ' An Epitaph of 
the Life and Death of the most famous Olerk 
and virtuous Priest, Edmund Campion, a 
Reverend Father of the meek Society of the 
blessed name of Jesus.’ The poem, which 
contains many passages of much beauty and 
sweetness, and indicates the possession of 
great poetic gifts on the port or the writer, 
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was immediately printed by one of the author’s 
friends, Volenger by name, apparently at his 
own private press. It was widely circulated, 
and attracted much attention. The govern¬ 
ment made great efforts to discover the 
author. Valenger was brought before the 
council, was fined heavily, and condemned 
to lose his ears; but he did not betray his 
friend. Walpole, however, was under grave 
suspicion, and thought it advisable to slip 
away to his father’s house in Norfolk, where 
he was for some time in biding, till an oppor- 
tunitycame for passing over to the continent. 
He arrived at Kheims on 7 Julv 1582, and 
at the college there he enrolled himself as a 
student of theology. Next year he made his 
way to Home, was received into the English 
College on 28 April 1688, and in the follow¬ 
ing October was admitted to minor orders. 
Three months later he offered himself to the 
Society of Jesus, and on 2 Feb. 1684 was ad¬ 
mitted' among the probationers. A year 
later be was sent to France, where, at 
Verdun, he passed two years of probation, 
acting as ‘prefect of the convictors.’ On 
17 Dec. 16S8 he was admitted to priest’s 
orders at Paris. 

About 1680 a staff of army chaplains had 
been organised by Belgian jesuits, whose 
business it was to minister to the Spanish 
forces serving under the prince of Parma. 
Among these were soldiers of almost every 
European nationality, and it was important 
that the jesuit chaplains should be good 
linguists. Walpole was master of many 
languages, and was exactly the man for 
this work, which was now laid upon him. 
He was eminently successful, and he did 
not spare himself j hut on one occasion in 
the autumn of 1589 he fell into the hands of 
the English garrison at Flushing, and was 
thrown into prison among common thieves 
and cut-throats, and had to endure great 
sufferings, till his brother, Michael Walpole, 
managed to cross over to Flushing and pay 
the ransom demanded for his release. In 
January 1690 he was set free and was still 
in Belgium, apparently exercising his func¬ 
tions as a catholic priest among the soldiery, 
when in October 1591 he was removed to 
Tournai to complete his third year as proba¬ 
tioner. 


In July 1592 be was summoned to the 
jesuit college at Bruges. Parsons’s famous 
1 Responsio ad Edictum,’ written under the 
name of Philopater [see Parsons, Robert, 
1640-1810], was published in the summer 
of 1592, and it was deemed advisable that 
an English translation of the hook should 
be circulated ooincidently with the appear¬ 
ance of the Latin version. This translation 


was entrusted to Walpole, and while he 
was engaged upon it he received orders from 
Claudius Aquaviva, general of the society 
to join Parsons in Spain. He was prefer 
at the opening of the chapel of the latelv 
founded Jesuit college iu Seville on 29 Dec. 
1592, and there he met his brother Richard 
whom he had not seen for ten year*’ 
Richard had already volunteered to engar- 
in the English mission, but Parsons coull 
not spare so able a coadjutor, and Richard 
had to wait his time. Henry, howerer 
was possessed by the longing to return to’ 
England and emulate John Gerard's success 
as a proselytiser in Norfolk [see Gebabd" 
Jons, 1564-1837]. In June 1698 Parsons 
told him that it was decided he Bhould he 

sent to England. Next month he was pre¬ 
sented to Philip II at the Escnrial, and was 
very graciously received as a jesuit father 
about to start on the English mission, It was 
not, however, till late in November that he 
actually set sail from Dunkirk on one of the 
semi-pi’ratical vessels which at that time 
infested the Channel, having bargained that 
he should he put ashore on the coast of 
Essex, Suffolk, or Norfolk, where he was 
sure to find friends or kinsfolk. With him 
went two soldiers of fortune who had been 
serving under the king of Spain and were 
tired of it. One of these was Thomas, a 
younger brother of Henry Walpole, now in 
his twenty-sixth year. The voyage was 
disastrous from the first; the wind was 
boisterous and adverse, the vessel could not 
touch at any point near the East-Anglian 
coast, and was unable to stand inshore till 
they had got as far as Bridlington in York¬ 
shire, where at last the three travellers were 
landed on 6 Dec. and left to shift for them¬ 
selves. The little party had scarcely been 
twenty-four hours on English soil before 
they were all arrested and committed to 
the castle at York. Henry Walpole at 
once confessed himself a jesuit father. The 
other two allowed that they had served in 
Sir William Stanley’s regiment in Flanders. 
This, it seems, was no offence in law, and 
the only charge which could be made against 
them was that they had connived at the 
landing of a jesuit in England, which was 
a much more serious matter. The two 
made no difficulty of telling all they knew. 
Thomas Walpole even pointed out the place 
where his brother had hidden some letters 
and other incriminating documents on his 
first landing. But Henry exhibited unusual 
stubbornness when under examination, and, 
following the example of his hero Oampion 
twelve yeai-s before, declared himself ready 
to defend his religious convictions against a 
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I^bei of the Yorkshire clergy in a public 
aLcussion, in which he acquitted himself 
with only too great success and cleverness. 
Tn February he was committed to the care 
of the notorious Rickard Topeliffe [q. v.], 
under whose charge he was carried to Lou¬ 
don and placed a close prisoner in the Tower. 
It was not till 27 April that he was sub¬ 
jected to his first examination upon the in¬ 
formation which the government had been 
collecting against him. This was a preli¬ 
minary to along succession of similar attempts 
to extort from the prisoner particulars which 
it was supposed he only was qualified to 
famish on the movements of the catholics 
abroad and the plots which were assumed 
to be hatching at home. Minute reports of 
these examinations were drawn up at the 
time which have come down to us. "Wal¬ 
pole wa» put upon the rack again and again, 
uad Topclifte seems to have used his utmost 
license in torturing his victim. In July 
1594 he was still able to write, but after 
this he was handed over to Topeliffe to treat 
as he pleased. There is some reason for 
thinking that there was a motive for keeping 
him alive. Henry Walpole was his father's 
eldest son and heir. His father was at this 
time in failing health, and in the event of 
his son surviving him a considerable estate 
would have escheated to the crown. In the 


spring of 1595, however, he was sent back to 
York for trial on the capital charges: (1) that 
he had abjured the realm without license; 
(2) that he had received holy orders beyond 
the seas; and (8) that he had returned to 
England as a jesuit father and priest of the 
Roman church to exercise his priestly func¬ 
tions. Of coursehe was found guilty, though 
during the trial he acquitted himself with 
great ability,and ha was condemned to death. 
The sentence was carried out on 17 April 
1595. The long and minute accounts winch 
have reached us of his conduct during the 
last few days of Ms life prove the great 
interest that was felt in his ease, and though 
the judicinl murder of Henry Walpole and 
of Robert Southwell [q. v.j hy no means 
brought to an end the massacre of the jesuits 
and seminary priests in the queen’s reign, 
yet after this year (1596) the rack was much 
more sparingly used than heretofore, and 
something like hesitation was shown in 
sending the Roman proselytisers to the 
gallows. 

A portrait of Henry "Walpole, stated to 
be contemporary, was preserved in the Eng¬ 
lish College at Rome till the general spolia¬ 
tion of the religious houses. A copy of this 
was made for the late Hon. Frederick Wal¬ 
pole of Mannington Hall, Norfolk. A col -1 


lection of nineteen 1 Letters of Henry Wal¬ 
pole, S. J., from the original manuscripts at 
Stonyhurst College, edited with notes by 
Aug. Jessopp, D.D.,’was printed for private 
circulation in 1873, 4to. Only fifty copies 
were struck off. Twenty-five of these were 
presented to the fathers at Stonyhurst. 

[The career of Henry Walpjle has been traced 
in detail by the writer of this article in 'One 
Generation of a Norfolk House,’ 1878. The 
authorities ou which the statements there made 
are based will be found in the notes. A short 
life of Henry Walpole was published by Father 
Cresswell at Madrid eight months after the 
execution of his friend. A French translation 
of this Spanish original was issued at Arras in 
September 1596, and it has been asserted that 
an English version was also printed. This, 
howerer, is very doubtful. There is a full 
account of Walpole’s carver, with some of his 
letters and details of his trial, in Biego de 
Yepes's Historia Particular de la Perseeucion de 
Ingluttrra, published in quarto at Madrid in 
1599 (only four years after Walpole’s death), 
and in our own times much valuable informa¬ 
tion has been brought together in Foley’s Re¬ 
cords of the English Province S. J.; Mor¬ 
ris’s Life of John Gerard; and in the Re¬ 
cords of the English Catholics under the Penal 
Laws, eiited by the London Oratorians, 1S78, 
vol. i. The Official Reports of Walpole’s ex¬ 
aminations in the Tower are abstracted, in Cal. 
Bom. Eliz. 1591-4; the originals are in the 
Record Office. The reports of the disputations 
at York, of the trial, and of the incidents at the 
execution must have been widely circulated. We 
find them quoted in unexpected places. Of 
course they were known to More (Hist. Prov. 
Angl.), but one is surprised to find extracts 
from them iu the Kerkelyke Historic of Corn. 
Hazart S. J., folio, Antwerp, 1608, iii. 375. A 
devotional life of Henry Walpole, taken almost 
exclusively from Cresawell's biography, was 
published by Father Alexis Possoz, 8. J., at 
Touinai in I860.] A. J. 

WALPOLE, HORATIO, first Baeow 
Walpole opWolkerton (1678-1757), diplo¬ 
matist and politician, was the fifth son of 
Robert "Walpole, and the younger brother of 
Sir Robert Walpole, first earl of Orford [q.v.] 
He was bom at Houghton on 8 Dec. 1078, 
and educated at Eton and King's College, 
Cambridge. A copy of Latin verses "by him 
was included in the ‘Luctus Cantabri- 
gieuses' published on the death of Wil¬ 
liam HI in 1702. In the same year Horatio, 
or, as he was more usually called, Horace 
"Walpole, was elected a fellow of his college. 
After some hesitation as to the choice of a 
profession, and a brief residence as a law 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was ad¬ 
mitted on 2 Oct, 1700, Walpole entered 
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arliament. A consistent whig, and a mem- 
er of the Hanover Club, he remained a 
member of the House of Commons for fifty- 
four years. On 24 July 1702 he was returned 
for Castle Rising, ana he was re-elect sd by 
that constituency in May 1705, May 1708, 
December 1710, and April and September 
1718. On 2 Feb. 1714-15 he was return -d 
for Beeralston, Devonshire, and on 2 Dec. 
1718 for East Looe, Cornwall. In the 
spring of 1722 he was returned for both 
East Looe and for Great Yarmouth, and 
chose to sit for the latter constituency. He 
was again elected for Great Yarmouth on 
22 Aug. 1727 and 14 May 1730. Subse¬ 
quently, from 15 May 1734 till bis summons 
to the upper house m June 1756, he sat for 
Norwich. 

“While still a young member of the House 
of Commons, Walpole took office in the 
diplomatic service. In 1708he was appointed 
secretary under General James Stanhope 
(afterwards first Earl Stanhope) [q.v.], envoy 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the titular 
king Charles HI of Spain, and accompanied 
his chief to Spain in the expedition which re¬ 
lieved Barcelona (May). From 1707 to 1709 
he acted us chief secretary to Henry Boyle, 
lord Carleton [q.v.], who during part of this 
time was secretary of state. In 1709 he 
was attached to The Hague embassy, and 
in the following year accompanied the 
ambassador, Lord Townshend, as secretary 
to the abortive peace conferences at Gertruy- 
denberg. He seems already at this time to 
have gained Townshend’s full confidence (see 
Townshend’s letters in Manuscripts of the 
Marquess Townshend, Mist. MSS. Conun ,; 
cf. Horatio Walpole’s letters to his brother 
In Memoirs of Sir Jtobert Walpole, vol. i. 
App.) When on the advent of the whigs to 
ower, at the accession of George I, Towns¬ 
end became one of the principal secretaries 
of state, he appointed Walpole under-secre¬ 
tary. In 1715 he was made secretary of the 
treasury on his brother's becoming first lord 
and chancellor of the exchequer. In the 
same year he was sent to The Hague in 
order to support Lord Cadogan [see Cado- 
OAN-,Wn.LXA3t, first Eael Cadosax] in his 
application for armed help against "the ex¬ 
pected invasion of the Pretender, and in 
1716 he was associated with the same mili¬ 
tary diplomatist as joint plenipotentiary for 
obtaining from the States-General a fleet 
intended, under the pretext of protecting the 
Baltic trade, to further the Hanoverian de¬ 
signs on the Bremen and Yerden territories. 
Furthermore, the Dutch government was to 
be induced to enter into a defensive alliance . 
with Great Britain and France (afterwards 


known as the triple alliance). Walpole 
strongly objected to the pressure exercised 
by the Huuoverian interest, then much 
alarmed by the recent entry of Russian troops 
into Mecklenburg, and as a matter of good 
faith he warmly deprecated asking the Dutch 
to assent to a separate treaty, whieh,contrary 
to assurances previously given by him, hid 
been concluded by Great Britain and Franc-. 
In the end ha obtained permission to qu,t 
The Hague, leaving the signing of the alli¬ 
ance treaty to his colleague (Memoirs of S, r 
Jtobert Walpole, i. 180). Hardly had ha 
arrived in England, when he was sent to 
George II, then at the Gohrde (November), 
as the bearer of a despatch to Stanhope, whicli 
proved the beginning of Townshend’s down- 
tall [see Chabees Towxsheitd, second Yi 5 - 
cou.vt Towsshend], Intent upon diverting 
from the secretary of state to himself the 
blame for tbe delay about tbe French treaty. 
Horace remained ignorant and unobservant 
of the king's suspicion of cabals with the 
Prince of Wales on the part of Townshend 
and Robert Walpole (Staxhope, i. 241 seq.) 
When, however, the former was finally dis¬ 
missed, and the latter resigned (April 1717), 
Horace Walpole likewise went out of office. 
Shortly before this he liad secured for life 
the appointment of surveyor and auditor 
general of the plantation (American) revenues 
of the crown (Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
1717-19, ccxiii. 8 et al.) On the return of 
his brother and Townshend to power in 1720, 
he wa3 named secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in 1721 was reappointed secre¬ 
tory to the treasury, on his brother once more 
becoming first lord. About 1720 LadyCow- 
per describes Horace's lodgings as a useful 
lace for the settlement of confidential court 
usiness (Diary, p. 144). 

In 1722 (May-June) he negotiated at The 
Hague the grant of an auxiliary force, at 
the highly critical time of the discovery of 
‘ Atterbury’s plot/ and in October 1728 he 
proceeded to Paris on what proved the most 
important diplomatic employment of his 
career. The nominal purpose of his mission 
was to arrange for the accession of Portugal 
to the quadruple alliance; but he was really 
sent to uproot Sir Luke Schaub [q. v.], vrlib 
was in Oorteret’s interest, and who had 
gained much influence during the ascen¬ 
dency of Dubois. Walpole, without suc¬ 
ceeding better than Schaub in forwarding 
King George’s wishes in the intrigue con¬ 
cerning the La Vrilliere dukedom [see 
Geoese I], contrived to supplant Schaub, 
and was appointed envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary in his place (March 
1724), He had shown considerable judg- 
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menTwhen after tlie death of the regent that he had fomented the quarrel with Towns- 
Orleans (December 1723) power had tern- bend with a view to succeeding him. While 
ooririlv passed into the hands of the Duke still in France he was appointed to the 
™ Bourbon and Madame de Prie, by keeping office of cofferer of the household, which gave 
■more or less at a distance Bolingbroke, who, him a ready access to the king, and, having 
foreseeing the eclipse of Carteret, was anxious thereupon resigned his embassy, he was in 
to conciliate the Townshend-Walpole in- November 1730 sworn of the privy council, 
terest. And, forecasting in his turn the He remained in England till October 1733, 
course of ministerial changes in France, when he was sent to The Hague on a confi- 
Horace Walpole gradually placed himself on dential mission, which led to his appoint- 
a footing of thorough confidence with Fleury, rnent as envoy and minister-plenipotentiary 
biriiopoiFrfjus (afterwards Cardinal Fleury), there in the following year. He held this 
who in June 1726 was definitively established post till 1740, though paying occasional 
in power. Fleury never forgot a visit which visits to England, where he attended in par- 
"\\ Bipole had paid him at Issy, when in liament. In the course of these years he 
December 1725 persons not so well informed was, together with his friend the grand 
supposed frim to have been banished from pensionary Slingelandt, and his successor 
court (see Si. Snioir, Mimoires, ed. 1863, at Paris, James, lord Waldegrave [q. v.j 
x 273 seq., where Sir Bobert and Horace largely instrumental in promoting the policy 
Walpole ore said to have persuaded Fleury which, against the wish of George II, kept 
that their policy was directed by his counsels, Great Britain out of the iniquitous war of 
and where that policy is very caustically the Polish succession, and in 1736 led to the 
characterised). The preliminaries of Paris, peace of Vienna (to this period belongs the 
signed 31 May 1727, which averted what earlier part of his interesting correspondence 
seemed the inevitable expansion of the exist- with Robert Trevor [q. v.], afterwards vis¬ 
ing state of war into a general European con- count Hampden, who, after acting as his 
flict, exhibit at its height the co-operation of secretary of legation at The Hague, in 1741 
the French and English prime ministers, be- succeeded him there as minister, flee Mann- 
tween whom Horace was the chief inter- scripts of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mist. 
mediary agent. On the accession of George II MSS. Comm. Many of these letters had 
(June) Walpole proceeded at once to Eng- already been printed by Coxa, but very in¬ 
land, armed with a letter from Fleury, pro- accurately. See also, for letters exchanged 
misingadherence to the * system ’ of the Anglo- between tlie brothers in these year3, Appendix 
French entente, if the new king would uphold to vol. iii. of the Memoirs of Sir Iiobert 
it, and, though at first coldly received, was Walpole). 

sent back by him to Paris with a gracious an- Horace Walpole’s free and frequent com- 

swer. Soon afterwards the reconciliation munications of his political views to the 
between France and Spain, which Walpole king and queen were not always palatable, 
had laboured so persistently to obstruct, was and she is said to have told him: ‘ Sir Robert 
brought about, and Germain Louis Chau- would have gone into the war’of the Polish 
velin, a friend of the Bourbon entente, became succession, ‘but you would not let him.’ 
secretary of state; but the continuance of an Before her death, however, he received many 
excellent understanding bet ween Fleury and friendly communications from her, and in 
Walpole found expression in the settlement 1736, by her wish, resided at Hanover as 
of the claims of Spain, satisfactory to Great minister of state during o long visit of the 
Britain, arranged at the congress of Soissons king to his electoral dominions (cf. Hervey, 
(June 1728), where Walpole was one of the Memoirs, ii. 997). Yet already in 1738 he 
plenipotentiaries, and in the treaty of Seville was strongly in favour of a Prussian alliance, 
(November 1729), which established a de- of all things the most detestable to George II. 
tensive alliance between Great Britain, In this year he warmly advocated the main- 
France, and Spain (the Townshend manu- tenance of peace with Spain, and in March 
scripts comprise four volumes of Wulpole’s 1739, in a speech of two houra, moved the 
Paris correspondence, of which extracts are address in the House of Commons thanking 
given by Coxe, vol. i.; of. as to the latter the king for the convention by which it was 
part of his French embassy, passages from vainly hoped that war might be averted 
his Apology). (Staotope, ii. 275). In 1740 he strenuously 

On the resignation of Townshend (May exerted himself in support of his brother’s 
1730) Sir Robert Walpole offered the vacant policy of bringing about on understanding 
secretaryship of state to his brother, who, between Austria and Prussia, and his fore- 
howeveT, declined it, chiefly from an honour- sight in protesting against the obstinacy of 
able unwillingness to justify the suspicion Maria Theresa and her advisers and urging 

Toil. XX. S S 
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the use of every opportunity of semiring the 
good vcill of Prussia is attested by numerous 
passages in liis correspondence. 

On the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole in 
1742 (February), Horace thought it prudent 
to burn a large part of their private corre¬ 
spondence. He rendered a conspicuous ser¬ 
vice both, to the late prime minister and to 
the existing government hy defending in the 
House of Commons (December), doubtless 
much against the grain, his brother's very 
doubtful step of taking sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians into British pay. When among 
the pamphlets published on the subject onp by 
Lord Chesterfield and Waller, entitled ‘The 
Case of the Hanover Tories,’ had created 
much attention, he was prerailed upon to 
write an answer to it under the title of ‘ Tbe 
Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued' 
(April 1743), which ran through three edi¬ 
tions, but which, according to liis own 
account, met witli so little encouragement 
from ministers that lie abandoned his in¬ 
tention of following it up with a second part 
(see his amusing letter to Trevor in Bvck- 
inghamshire MSS. p. 87). During the en¬ 
suing years, while taking no port in rhe 
contests for power and place, he remained a 
close observer of events and men, displaying 
his usual courage by a letter to the long in 
which he urged the appointment of Pitt as 
secretary at war (January or February 1740), 
and hy a series of letters to the Dulte of Cum¬ 
berland, as well as by an interview (20 Dec. 
1747), in which he sought to impress upon 
the duke, and through him upon the king, 
that nothing but an alliance with Prussia 
could insure the conclusion of a satisfactory 
peace (Coxe, ii. 185 seq.) The peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1748) left the Prussian alliance 
apparently still out of the question. Walpole 
printed some comments on it, under the title 
of ‘A Rhapsody of Foreign Politics,' in which 
he advocated the exchange of Gibraltar for 
Porto Rico or St. Augustin. In 1749 (March) 
he delivered an able speech, concurring, with 
the reverse of enthusiasm, in the grant to the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and subsequently he 
repeated its substance in a paper entitled ‘ A 
Letter to a Friend,' which remained unpub¬ 
lished. His ‘ Observations on tbe System of 
Affairs in 1751,’which dwell with rhetorical 
bitterness upon the impolicy of ‘subsidiary 
treaties in time of peace to German princes,’ 
he had the boldness to lay before the king 
(printed ap. Coxe, ii. S07 seq.) In 1752 he, 
according to his nephew, excited the ridicule 
of the House of Commons by voting for the 
subsidy treaty with Saxony, against which 
he had delivered a convincing harangue 
(Memoirs of the Last Ten'Sears of Georgell, 


l. 241 sqq.) Although Walpole’s long in. 
timacy with lleniy Pelham had ended in a 
suspension of their political connection he 
was eagerly courted by the Duke of Ker- 
castle on his succeeding as head of the 
government (1754), and early in 1755 read 
to some of the chief members of the duke’s 
cabinet a remarkable expression of his opinion 
on the inexpediency of the king's goin- 
abroad, and of the desirability, in the case of 
his absence, of appointing tbe Duke of Cum¬ 
berland regent (Coxe, ii. 372 seq.) His advice 
was only partially followed, and later in th. 
year be failed in his efforts to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between Newcastle and Pitt. 

On 1 June 1756 Walpole, who chiefly on 
account of the recent marriage of his eldest 
son to a daughter of the Duke of Devonshire 
had solicited this rise in rank, was created a 
peer hy the title of Baron Walpole of "Wol- 
terton (his seat near Aylsham in Norfolk). 
He survived the grant of this honour for le«« 
than a twelvemonth. In former years he had 
been much afflicted by theBtone,but he had 
thought himself cured by a remedy of which 
he sent an account to'the Royal Society. 
The return of the disease early in 1767 proved 
fatal. He died on 5 Feb. of that year, and 
was buried in the chancel of the parish church 
of Wickmere, nenr Wolterton. 

Horace "Walpole has been far from kindly 
dealtwith by historical writers, partlyporhaps 
in consequence of the dicta of his amiable 
nephew and namesake, who described him &? 
‘ a d ead-weight ’ in liis brother's ministry, and 
I ‘one who knew something of everything but 
1 how to hold his tongue or how to apply his 
knowledge,’ besides adding further amenities 
as to the homely style of his language and 
oratory (Memoirs of the Last Ten Tears of 
George IT, i, 140). But the younger Horace 
had in 1766 been involved in a violent per¬ 
sonal quarrel with his uncle, in which the 
right seems to have been on the younger 
man’s side. It concerned the establishment, 
against Lord Orford’s will, of a so-called 
mutual entail of the Houghton and Wol¬ 
terton estates, and the consequent exclusion 
from the former estate of his grandchil¬ 
dren and daughter (see Horace Waipoee. 
Letters, ed. Cunningham, ix. 485). Cardinal 
Fleury qualified a compliment to his effec¬ 
tive eloquence by allowingthat it was clothed 
in bad "French. His English speeches are 
described as delivered with a Norfolk accent, 
and he himself jested in parliament on the 
slovenliness of his dress. The engraving of 
Van Loo’s portrait of him, formerly at Straw¬ 
berry Hill, suggests a gross and impleasing 
presence. Moreover, it is easy to perceive 
that at court and elsewhere the outspoken- 
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J^Twhieh formed part of his nature must 
frequently have been out of season. Yet his 
jnincl -was of no ordinary calibre, and his 
moral courage was, like his intellectual 
eapacitv, fully worthy of Walpole's brother. 
In domestic politics he was consistent, save 
•shea under the pressure of exceptional cou- 
= : derations affecting his party and its chief. 
In foreign affairs, which were the main 

1 usiness of his life, he was alike far-and clear¬ 
sighted, and may without hesitation be held 
to* have been one of the most experienced 
and sure-footed as well as sagacious diplo¬ 
matics of his times, not a few of whom were 
trained under his eye. Moreover, both at 
Versailles and at The Hague he understood 
how to win complete confidence in the most 
important quarters. He seems to have been 
an effective hut the reverse of a fastidious 
speaker in the House of Commons. His 
wiitings have the merit of unmistakable 
lucidity, andoften of argumentative strength. 
In addition to the pamphlets by him. already- 
mentioned, two—on the question of war with 
^poin, and on the Spanish convention (1738) 
—evidently from his pen, were discovered 
at Woltertnn by his biographer. He also 
printed in 17G3 an ‘Answer to the Latter 
Part of Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the 
Study of History.’ His ‘ Apology, ’ written 
towards the close of his life, and dealing 
with his transactions from 1716 to 1739, the 
< Rhapsody of Foreign Politics ’ occasioned by 
♦he pacifications of 1748 and 1760, and two 
manuscripts on his favourite project of a good 
understanding with Prussia (1740), remained 
unpublished j but of the first named of these 
the greater part is reproduced by hi3 bio¬ 
grapher. 

Horace Walpole the elder married, in 
1720, Mary, daughter of Peter Lombard— 
the ‘Pug’ of Sir Charles Hauhury-"Williams's 
elegant satire (Haitbtiet-Wilixa^is, Works, 
ed. Horace Walpole, 1823, i. 48, and note). 
By her he had four sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son, Horatio (1723-1809), suc¬ 
ceeded as second Baron Walpole of Wolter- 
ton, and was created Earl of Orford on 
10 April 1806. His third son, George, is 
separately noticed. 

[Coxa's Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 

2 vola. 2nd edit. 1808, here cited as ‘ Coxe,’ and 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Orford, 

4 vols. ed. 1816, here cited as Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole; Earl Stanhope's (Lord Mahon) 
Hist, of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
oth edit. 1858; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. 
App. pt. iv. (MSS. of the Marquis Townahend, 
1887), 14th. Rep. App.pt. ix. (MSS. of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, 1895); Hohethon Corresp. 
HanoTer Papers, vol, viii,, Stowe MSS,, British 
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| Mus. j Collins’s Peerage of England, 6th edit. 
1 1770. vol. \ii.; other authorities cited in this 
article and in that on Waifole, Sin Hosebt, 
first Eabi. of Orvoud.] A. W. W. 

WALPOLE, HORATIO or HORACE, 
fourth E yul of Ori-ord (1717-1797), author, 
wit, and letter-writer, was bom in Arling¬ 
ton Street (No. 17) on 24 Sept. 1717 (O.S. ), 
being the fourth son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
first earl of Orford [q. v.J by Ills first wife, 
Catherine Shorter, eldest daughter of John 
Shorter of Bybrook, near Ashford in Kent. 
He was eleven years younger than the rest 
of his father's children, a circumstance which, 
taken in connection with his dissimilarity, 
both personally and mentally, to the other 
members of the family, has been held to lend 
some countenance to the contemporary sug¬ 
gestion, first revived by Lady Louisa Stuart 
(Introduction to Lord Wharncliffe's edition 
of the Works of lady Mary Wortley Mont¬ 
agu), that he was the son, not of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but of Carr, lord Hervey, the elder 
brother of John, lord Hervey, the ‘ Sporus' 
of Pope. His attachment to his mother 
and his lifelong reverence for Sir Robert 
Walpole, of whom he was invariably the 
strenuous defender, added to the fact that 
there is nowhere the slightest hint in his 
writings of any suspicion on his own part 
as to his parentage, must be held to discredit 
this ancient scandal. Hia godmother, he 
tells us (Corresp. ed. Cunningham, 1867-0, 
vol. i. p. lxi), was his aunt, Borothy Wal¬ 
pole, lady Townshend; his godfathers the 
Duke of Grafton and Sir Robert’s younger 
brother. Horatio (afterwards Baron Walpole 
of Wolterton) [q. v.J It was probably in 
compliment to his uncle that he was chris¬ 
tened Horatio; but, as he told Pinkerton 
( Walpoliana, i. 62), he disliked the name, 
and wrote himself ‘ Horace'—‘ an English 
name for an Englishman,’ He received the 
first elements of his education at Bexley in 
Kent, where he was placed under the charge 
of a son of Stephen W eston(lG65-1742) [q.v?], 
bishop of Exeter. But he spent much of his 
boyhood in his father’s house ‘next the col¬ 
lege ’ at Chelsea, a building now merged in 
the hospital. One of the salient events of 
his youthful days was his being taken, at 
his own request, to kiss the hand of George I, 
then (1 June 1737) preparing to set out on 
that last journey to Hanover on which he 
died. Of this Walpole gives an account in 
his ‘ Reminiscences of the Courts of George I 
and George H ’ ( Corresp . vol. i. pp. xciii, 
xciv; see also Walpoliana, p. 26). 

On 26 April 1727 he went to Eton, where 
his tutor was Henry Bland, the headmaster’s 
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eldest son. From liis own accountliis abilities 
were not remarkable. 1 1 was a blockhead, 
and pushed up above my parts,’ he wrote to 
Oonway (Corresp. i. 307). But there are 
other evidences that his powers were by no 
means contemptible. Among his school¬ 
mates were his cousins, the two Conways— 
Henry Seymour (afterwards Marshal Con- 
way) [q. v.], and his elder brother Francis 
Seymour Conway, lord Hertford [q. v.]— 
Charles Hanbury- Williams [q.v.], ana George 
Augusta Selwyn (1719-1791) [q. v.] An¬ 
other contemporary and associate was Wil¬ 
liam Cole (1714-1782) [q. v.], the antiquary. 
But his closest allies were George and Charles 
Montagu, the sons of Brigadier-general Ed¬ 
ward Montagu, and these formed with Wal¬ 
pole what was known as the ‘Triumvirate.’ 
A still more important group, which con¬ 
sisted of Walpole, Thomas Grav (afterwards 
the poet), Richard West, and Thomas Ash¬ 
ton (1716-1776) [q. v.], was styled the 
* Quadruple Alliance; ’ and this, which was 
a combination of a more literary and poeti¬ 
cal character than the other, had not a little 
to do with Walpole’s future character. The 
influence of Gray in particular, both upon 
his point of view and his method of expres¬ 
sion, has never yet been sufficiently traced 
out. While at Eton (27 May 1731 ) he was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but be never went 
thither. lie left Eton on 23 Sept. 1734, pro¬ 
ceeding, after an interval of residence in 
London, to his father's college at Cambridge 

g ling’s), where he began in March 1735. At 
amhridge he found several of the Eton set, 
including Cole and the Conways. West 
had gone to Oxford, hut Gray and Ashton 
were at Cambridge, the one "as n fellow- 
commoner at Peterhouse, the other at King's. 
Of Walpole's university studies we know 
little but the names of his tutors. In civil 
law and anatomy he attended the lectures 
of Francis Dickins and William Battie [q.v.] 
respectively; his drawing-master was Ber¬ 
nard Lens [q.v.], and his mathematical pro¬ 
fessor the blind Professor Saunderson [q.v.], 
who appears to have told him frankly that 
he could never learn what he was trying 
to teach Mm ( Corresp . ix. 487). In the 
classics his success was greater, but not re¬ 
markable, and he confessed to Pinkerton 
( Walpoliana, i. 106) that he never was a 
good Greek scholar. In French and Italian 
he was, however,fairlyproficient, and already 
at Cambridge had made some literary essays, 
one being a copy of verses in the 1 Gratulatio 
Academies Cantabrigiensis ’ of1736 addressed 
to Frederick, prince of Wales, on his marriage 
with Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotka. 

On 20 Aug.l7S7 Lady Walpole died, and : 


was buried in Westminster Abbey under * 
eulogistic epitaph composed by her voungeat 
son. _ Soon after this his father appointed 
him inspector of imports and exports in th- 
custom-liouse, a post which he subsequently 
resigned, in January 1738, on receiving that 
of usher of the exchequer. Later in tin 
year he came into ‘ two other little patent- 
places/ a comptrollership of the pipe and 
clerkship of the estreats, which had Men 
held for him by a substitute. These three 
offices must have then been worth about 
1,2007. a year, and were due of course to hi. 
father'sinterestasprimeminister. Hequitted 
King’s College in 1739, and at the end of 
March in that year left England in company 
with Gray on the regulation grand tour. 
Walpole was to be paymaster, but Gray was 
to be independent. They made a short stav 
in Paris and then went to Rheims, where 
they remained three months to improve 
themselves in the language. From Rheims 
they went to Dijon and Lyons, where, after 
an excursion to Geneva, Walpole found 
letters from his father telling him to go on 
to Italy. Accordingly they crossed the Alps, 
travelling from Turin to Genoa, and ulti¬ 
mately, m the Christmas of 1739, entered 
Florence. Here they were welcomed by the 
English residents, and particularly bv Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Horace) Mann [q. v.], the 
British minister-plenipotentiary, a distant 
relative of Walpole, and subsequently one of 
his most favoured correspondents. "With a 
brief interval they resided in the Casa Am- 
brosio, Mann’s villa on the Amo, for fifteen 
months. Walpole, when his first passion for 
antiquities had cooled, gave himself up to 
the pleasures of the place j Gray continued 
to take notes of statues and galleries and 
to copy music. They paid a flying visit to 
Rome,” but they remained at Florence until 
May 1741, when they began their homeward 
journey. At Reggio a misunderstanding 
arose, of which the cause is obscure, and 
they separated. On Gray’s side thiB wn3 
never explained; but after Ms death Wal¬ 
pole took all the blame on himself ( Corresp . 
v. 441; Walpoliana, i. 96). Shortly after¬ 
wards he fell ill of quinsy, wMch might 
have ended seriously but for the timely ad¬ 
vent of Joseph Spence [q. v.], who sum¬ 
moned a doctor from Florence. Upon his 
recovery Walpole returned to England, 
reaching Dover on 12 Sept. 1741 (O.S!) In 
his absence he had been returned member for 
Callington in Cornwall (14 May 1741). 

During his stay in Italy he had addressed 
to Ms friend Ashton, now - tutor to the Earl 
of Plymouth, an ‘ Epistle from Florence’ in 
Dryden's manner; and he soon began to 
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correspond regularly with Mann, to whom 
3 jo had written a first letter on his return 
iournev. He took up his residence at first 
with Ins father in Downing Street, and sub¬ 
sequently at Ho. 6 Arlington Street, to 
which house Sir Robert Walpole removed 
after his resignation and elevation to tlie 
peerage as Earl of Orford in 1742. No. 5 Ar¬ 
lington Street, now marked by a Society of 
^its tablet, long continued to be his resi¬ 
dence after his lather’s death, and here, with 
intervals of residence at Houghton, the 
family seat in Norfolk, he continued to live. 
He hated Norfolk and the Norfolk scenery 
and products. But there were some com¬ 
pensations for endless doing the honours to 
uncongenial guests in Lord Orford’s great 
mansion in the fens. The house had a won¬ 
derful gallery of pictures, brought together 
by years of judicious foraging m Italy and 
England, and far too distinctive in character 
to be allowed to pass, as it eventually did, 
into the hands of Catherine of Russia. This 
collection was to Walpole not only an object 
of enduring interest, but a prolongation of 
that education as a connoisseur which the 
grand tour had begun. One of his cleverest 
jeia' d'esprit, the ‘ Sermon on Painting,' was 
prompted by the Houghton gallery, and he 
occupied much of his time about 1742-3 in 
preparing, upon the model of the ‘rEdes 
Barberini ’ and _ 1 Giustinianee,’ an ‘ /Edes 
Walpoliansa,’ which, besides being something 
more than a mere catalogue, includes an ex¬ 
cellent introduction. It was afterwards 
published in 1747, and is included in vol. ii. 
of the 'Works ’of 1798 (pp. 221-78). 

Lord Orford died in March 1744-5, leaving 
his youngest son ‘ the house in Arlington 
Street... 5,000/. in money, ana 1,0001. a year 
from the collector’s place in the custom 
house’ ( Oorreap. vol. i. p. Lviv). Any sur¬ 
plus of the last item was to be divided with 
bis brother, Sir Edward Walpole. After 
this, the next notable thing in his uneventful 
career seems to have been the composition in 
1746 of a prologue for Rowe’s 'Tamerlane/ 
which it was the custom to play on 4 and 
5 Nov., being the anniversaries of King 
William’s birth and landing at Torbay. The 
subject, as may be guessed, wa3 the ‘sup¬ 
pression of the late rebellion’ (1745). In the 
same year (1746) he contributed two papers 
toNos. 2 and 5 of the ‘ Museum,’ and wrote a 
bright little poem on some court ladies, en¬ 
titled ' The Beauties,’ In August he took a 
country residence at Windsor, and resumed 
his interrupted intercourse with Gray, who 
had just completed his ‘ Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College.’ In 1747, how¬ 
ever, came what must be regarded as the 


great event of his life—his removal to the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham. He took 
the remainder of the lease of a little house 
which stood on the left bank of the Thames 
at the comer of the upper road to Tedding- 
ton. Even then it was not without a his¬ 
tory. Originally the 1 country box 1 of a re¬ 
tired coachman of the Earl of Bradford, it 
had been subsequently occupied by Colley 
Cibber, by Dr. Talbot, bishop of Durham, by 
a son of the Duke of Chandos, and lastly by 
Mrs. Chenevix, the toywoman of Suffolk 
Street, 6ister to Pope’s Mrs. Bertrand of 
Bath, who sublet it to Lord John Sackville. 
Walpole took the remainder of Mrs. Chene- 
vis’s lease, and by 1748 had grown bo at¬ 
tached to the place that he obtained a special 
act to purchase the fee simple, for which he 
paid 1,856/. 10s. Inso me old deeds he found 
the ,-ite described as Strawberry-Hill-Shot, 
and he accordingly gave the house its now 
historic name of Strawberry Hill. 

Strawberry Hill and its development 
thenceforth remained for many years his 
chief occupation in life. Standing originally 
in some five acres, he speedily extended his 
territory by fresh purchases to fourteen acres, 
which he assiduously planted and cultivated, 
until it ‘ sprouted away like any chaste nymph 
in the Metnmorphoses.’ Then he began gra¬ 
dually to enlarge and alter the structure itself. 

' I am going to build a little Gothic castle at 
Strawberry Hill,’ he says in January 1750 
{Cornip. ii. 190). Accordingly, in 1763-4, 
he constructed n grand parlour or refectory 
witha library above it,and to these inl760- 
1701 he added apicture gallery and cloister, 
a round-tower and a cabinet or tribune. A 
great north bedchamber followed in 1770, 
and other minor additions succeeded these. 
Having gothicised the place to his heart’s 
content with battlements and arches and 
painted glass (‘ lean windows fattened with 
rich saints’), he proceeded, or rather con¬ 
tinued, to stock it with all the objects most 
dear to the connoisseur and virtuoso, pictures 
and statues, books and engravings, enamels 
by Petitot and Zincke, miniatures by Cooper 
and the Olivers, old china, snuff-boxes, 
gems, coins, seal-rings, filigree, cut-paper, 
and nicknacks of all sorts, which gave it the 
aspect partly of a museum and partly of a 
curiosity shop. Finally, after making a ten¬ 
tative catalogue in 1760 of the drawings and 
pictures in one of the rooms (the Holbein 
chamber), he printed in 1774 a quarto ‘ De¬ 
scription of the Villa of HoraeeWalpole. .. 
at Strawberry Hill, near Twickenham, with 
an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, 
Curiosities, &c,’ Fresh acquisitions obliged 
him to add several appendices to this, wmch 
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was reprinted definitively in 1784, accom- man highwayman/ James Maclaine To, y-' 
panied by engravings. In this form it was and narrowly escaped being shot tEriu h 
reproduced in his posthumous ‘ Works ’ (ii. the head (World , iSa. 108; Cor rein, ii oil 
398-516). 230). In 175S he contributed a number J 

The catalogues of 1774 and 1784 were papers to the ‘World’ of the fabulist Im¬ 
printed at his own Offlcina Arbuteana or ward Moore (1712-1757) [q.v.],oneof whici* 
private press at Strawberry. This he set on was a futile plea for that bankrupt Bell- 
foot in July 1767, in a cottage near his house, sarius, Theodore of Corsica, to whom he 
taking for Ms sole manager and operator an subsequently erected a memorial tablet in 
Irish printer named William Robinson. His St. Anne’s churchyard, Soho; and in tl s 
first issue was the ‘ Odes ’ of Gray, which lie same year he was instrumental in puttin', 
set up for the Dodsleys in 1757. These in forth the famous edition of Gray’s ‘Poem-.’ 
due course were followed by a number of with the designs of the younger BentW, 
works of varying importance. Of those from the originals of which were long preserved 
his own. pen, the chief (in addition to the at Strawberry. In 1754 he became member 
catalogues above mentioned) were ‘A Cata- for Castle Rising in Norfolk, a seat which ha 
logue of the Royal and Noble Authors of vacated three years later for that of Lvnn" 
England,’2 vols. 1758; ‘Fugitive Pieces in About the same time he interested himWlf 
Verse and Prose/1758; 'Anecdotes of Paint- hut vainly, to save the unfortunate Admiral 
ing in England’ (from Vertue’s MSS.), 4 Byng. But his chief distraction, in addition 
vols. 1762-1771 [1780]; 'A Catalogue of to his house and press, was authorship. Mo s t 
Engravers who have been born or resided in of his productions have been enumerated 
England/ 1763 ; ‘The Mysterious Mother, a above. But a few either preceded the esta- 
Tragedy/ 1768;' Miscellaneous Antiquities/ blishment of the press or were independent 
Nos. 1 and 2,1772; ‘ A Letter to the Editor of it. One of the former class was a clever 
of the Miscellanies of Thomas Ckatterton/ little skit, on the model of Montesquieu, en- 
1779; ‘HieroglyphicTales/1785; ‘Essay on titled‘ALetterfromXoHo,a ChinesePliilo- 
Modera Gardening ’ (with a French version sopher at London, to his Friend Lien Chi, at 
by the Due de Nivernais), 1785; and a Peking,’1757, an effort which to some extent 
translation of Voiture’s ‘ Histoire d’Alcidalis anticipated the famous ‘Citizen of the World’ 
et de Zelide/1789. Besides these, he printed of Goldsmith. Another/cK d’esprit, three 
Hentzer’s ‘Journey into England,’ 1757; years later, was ‘The Parish Register oi 
Whitworth’s ‘ Account of Russia in 1710/ Twickenham/ a list in octosyllabics of the 
1758; Spence’s ‘Parallel’ (betweenHill the local notables, afterwards included in vol. 
tailor and the librarian Magliabecehi), 1758; iv. of his‘Works.’ Tol7Glbelongs‘TheGar- 
Lord Cornbury’s comedy, of 1 The Mistakes/ land/ a complimentary poem on George III, 
1768; Lucan’s ‘Pharsalia,’ with Bentley’s first published in the ‘Quarterly’ for 1852 
notes, 1760; Countess Temple’s ‘Poems/ (No. clxxx), But Ms most important effort 
1764; ‘The Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- was issued in December 1764. This was 
bury/ 1764; Henault’s 1 Cornfilie/ 1768; the ‘GotMc romance’ of ‘The Castle of 
Hoyland’s ‘Poems/ 1769; ‘Seven Original Otranto/ further described on its title-page 
Letters of Edward VI/ 1772; Grammont's as ‘Translated by William Marshal, Gent,, 
‘Memoirs/ 1772; Fitzpatrick’s ‘Dorinda, a from the original Italian of Onnphrio 
Town Eclogue/1775; Lady Craven’s comedy Muralto, Canon of the church of St. Nicholas 
of ‘ The Sleep-walker/1778; Hannah More’s at Otranto.’ The introduction gave a critical 
‘ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost/ 1789, and a number account of the supposed black-letter original, 
of minor pieces, single sheets, labels, and so the existence of which at first seems to hare 
forth. All the earlier of these books were been taken for granted, even by Gray at 
printed by his first printer, Robinson. But Cambridge. Its success was considerable. 
Robinson was dismissed in 1759, and, afteT In a second edition, which was speedily 
an interval of occasional hands, was sue- called for, Walpole dropped the mask and 
ceeded by Thomas Kirgate, who continued disclosed Ms intention in a clever preface, 
to perform his duties until Walpole’s death. He had sought to blend the ancient and 
Apart from the history of Strawberry modern romance; to combine supernatural 
and its press, Walpole’s life from. 1747, when machinery and every-day characters. His 
he earne to Twickenham, has little incident, account of the inception and progress of the 
In 1747-9 Ms zeal for Ms father’s memory idea as given to Ms friend Cole ( Gorresp. iv. 
involved him in some party pampMeteerii g, 328) is extremely interesting; but his book 
the interest of which has now evaporated, is more interesting still, for he had hit upon 
In the November of the last-mentioned year a new vein in romance, a vein wMch was to 
he was robbed in Hyde Park by the ' gentle-, be worked by a crowd of writers from Clara 
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out fi loiiJ?” 0 ucri 8 iUju project imv* un...— . 
Paris. This lie did in September 1765. He 
s jw much of cultivated French society, es¬ 
pecially its great ladies, of whom his letters 
contain vivacious accounts (cf. Coneap, iv. 
46*5-781. But the most notable incident of 
this visit to France, and the pretext of later 
ones, was the friendship he firmed with the 
blind and brilliant Madame duDeflhnd,then 
nearing seventy, whose attraction to the 
mixture of independence, effeminacy, and 
realgenius which made up Walpole's character 
eedilv grew into a species of infatuation, 
e had no sooner quitted Paris than she 
u rote to him, and thenceforward until her 
death her letters, dictated to her faithful 
secretary, Wiart, continued, except when 
Walpole was actually visiting her (and she 
sometimes wrote to him even then), to reach 
him regularly. He w ent to Paris to see her 
in 1767, and again in 1776. Her attachment 
lasted five years later, until 1780, when sho 
died painlessly at eighty-four. She left 
Walpole her manuscripts and her hoohs. 
Many of her letters are included in the selec¬ 
tion published in 1810, and eight hundred of 
the originals were sold at the Strawberry 
Hill sale of 1842. Walpole’s own letters, 
which he had prevailed upon her to return 
to him, though extant in 1810, haTe not 
been printed; and those received subsequently 
to 1774, a few belonging to 1780 excepted, 
were burnt by her at Walpole's desire. Good 
Frenchman though he was, he no doubt felt 
apprehensive lest; his compositions in a foreign 
tongue should, in a foreign land, fall into 
unsympathetic heaping. 

One of his jtua: d’eaprit while at Paris in 
1765 had been a mock letter from Frederick 
tbe Great to the self-tormentor Rousseau, 
offering him an asylum in his dominions. 
Touched up by HelvStius and others, this 
missive gave great delight to the anti- 
Itousseau party, and, passing to England, 
helped to embitter the well-known quarrel 
batween Rousseau and David Hume (1711- 
1776) [q,v.] Three years later Walpole was 
himselt the victim of spurious documents. 
In March 1769 Thomas Chatterton [q. v.j, 
then at Bristol, sent to him, as author of 
the ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ some frag¬ 
ments of prose and verse, hinting that ha 
could supply others bearing on the subject 
of art in England, Walpole was drawn, 
and replied encouragingly. Chatterton re- 
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joined by partly levealing his condition, 
and Walpole, consulting Gray aud Mason, 
was advised that he was being imposed 
upon. Private inquiries at Bath, brought 
no satisfactory account of Chatterton, and 
he accordingly wrote him a fatherly letter 
of counsel, m which he added that doubts 
had been thrown upon the genuineness of 
the documents. He appears to have neg¬ 
lected or forgotten Ohatterton’s subsequent 
communication'!, until upon receipt of one 
more imperative than the rest (24 July), 
demanding the leturn of the papers, ‘he 
snapped up both letters and poems in a pet, 
enclosed them in a cover without comment, 
and thought no more of the matter until 
Goldsmith told him at the Royal Academy 
dinner, a year and a half later, that Chatter- 
touhail destroyed himself— an announcement 
which seems to have filled liim with genuine 
concern. He might no doubt have acted 
more benevolently or more considerately. 
But he bad been misled at tbe outset, and 
it is idle to make him responsible for 
Ohatterton’s untimely end because he failed 
to show himself an ideal patron. Hib own 
account of the circumstances, printed, as 
already stated, at his private press, is to be 
found in vol. iv. up. 205-45 of bis 1 Works ’ 
(see also Wilson’s Chatterton, 1860). 

In May 1707 be had resigned his seat in 
arliament, and in the following year pro- 
uced two of his most ambitious works—the 
‘ Historic Doubts on Richard the Third,’ and 
the sombre and powerful but unpleasant 
tragedy of the 1 Mysterious Mother/already 
mentioned as one of the issues from the 
Strawberry Hill press. From 1769, how¬ 
ever, tlm year of his last communication to 
Chatterton, until his death some eight-and- 
twenty years later, his life is comparatively 
barren ar incident. It was passed pleasantly 
enough between his books and prints and 
correspondence, but, as he says himself, 

‘ will not do to relate.’ ‘ Loo at Princess 
Amelia’s [at Gunnersbury House], loo at 
Lady Hertford's, are the capital events of 
my history, and a Sunday alone, at Straw¬ 
berry, my chief entertainment’ (Corretp. 
vi. 287), With being an author, he de¬ 
clared, he had done. Nevertheless, in 1773 
he wrote a little fairy comedy called ‘ Nature 
will prevail,’ which five years later was 
acted at the Haymarkst with considerable 
success, He also printed various occasional 
pieces at the Strawberry Hill press, the 
mors important of which have been enume¬ 
rated ; and he added to Strawberry itself in 
1778-8 a special closet to contain a series 
of drawings in soot-water which his neigh¬ 
bour at Little Marble Hill, Lady Di Bean- 
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clerlf, had made to illustrate the ‘Mysterious 
Morher,’ But the more notable events of 
his history between 1769 and 1797 axe his 
succession in 1791 to the earldom of Orford 
at the death of the third earl, his elder 
brother’s son, and his friendship with two 
charming sisters, Agnes and Mary Berry 

f q. v.L whose acquaintance he first made 
ormally in 1789, nine years after the death 
of Madame du Deffand. Travelled, accom¬ 
plished, extremely amiable, and a little 
French, their companionship became almost 
a necessity of his existence. In 1791 they 
established themselves with their father 
close to him in a house called Little Straw¬ 
berry, which had formerly been occupied by 
an earlier friend, the actress Kitty Clive. 
It was even reported that rather than risk 
losing the solace of their society he would, 
at one time, have married the elder sister, 
Mary. But this was probably no more than a 
passing thought, begotten of vexation at some 
temporary separation. His ‘ two Straw- 
Berries,’ his ‘Amonrs,'hi3‘dear Both/ as he 
playfully called them, continued to delight 
h im with their company until his death, which 
took place on 2 March 1797 at 40 (now 11) 
Berkeley Square, to which he had moved in 
October 1779 from Arlington Street. He 
left the sisters each 4,0007. for their lives, 
together with Little Strawberry and its 
furniture. Strawberry Hill itself passed to 
Mrs. Darner, the daughter of his friend 
General Conway, together with 2,0007. a 
year to keep it in repair. AfteT living in it 
for some time she resigned it to the Countess 
Dowager of Waldegrave, in whom the 
remainder in fee was vested. It subse¬ 
quently passed to George, seventh earl of 
Waldegrave, who sold its contents by auction 
in 1842. When he died four years later he 
left it to Frances, Countess of Waldegrave 

[q. v.j 

Walpole was, above all, a wit, a virtuoso, 
and a man of quality. As a politician he 
scarcely counts, and it is difficult to believe 
that, apart from the fortunes of his father 
and friends, he took any genuine interest in 
public affairs. His critical taste was good, 
and as a connoisseur he would he rated far 
higher now than he was in those early Vic¬ 
torian days when the treasures of Strawberry 
were brought to the hammer, and the mirth 
of the Philistine was excited by the odd 
mingling of aitieles of real value with, a 
good many trivial curiosities which, it is 
only fair to add, were often rather presents 
he had accepted than objects of art he had 
chosen himself. As a literary man he was 
always, and professed to he, an amateur, 
but the * Gastle of Otranto/ the ' Mysterious 


Mother/the ‘World’ essays, the ‘Histone 
Doubts/ and the ‘Anecdotes of Painti Q .,’ 
all show a literary capacity which osi T 
required some stronger stimulus than dilet¬ 
tantism to produce enduring results, if 
I his more serious efforts, however, general]*? 
! stopped short at elegant facility, his personal 
qualities secured him exceptional excellence 
I as a chroniqueur and letter-writer. The pos¬ 
thumous ‘ Memoirs' of the reigns of George H 
and George III, published by Lord Holland 
and Sir Denis le Merchant in 1822 and IS4.> 
respectively, the ‘ Journal of the Reign of 
George III (1771-83)/ published by Dr. 
Doran in 1859, and the ‘Reminiscences’ 
written in 1788 for the Misses Berry, and 
first published in folio in 1605, in spite of 
some prejudice and bias, are not omy im¬ 
portant contributions to history, but contri¬ 
butions which contain many graphic por¬ 
traits of his contemporaries. It is as „ 
letter-writer, however, that he attains his 
highest point. In the vast and still incom¬ 
plete correspondence which occupies Mr. 
Peter Cunningham’s nine volumes (1357- 
1859), it is not too much to say that there 
is scarcely a dull page. In these epistles to 
Mann, to Montagu, to Mason, to Conway, to 
Lady Hervey, to Lady Ossory, to Hannah 
More, to the Misses Berry, and a host of others 
(see list in Coiresp. \o 1. ix. p. xlvi), almost 
every element of wit and humour, variety 
and charm, is present. For gossip, anecdote, 
epigram, description, illustration, playfulness, 
pungency, novelty, surprise, there is nothing 
quite like them in English, and Byron did 
not overpraise them when he called them 
‘ incomparable.’ 

Of Walpole's person and character a good 
contemporary account is given in Pinkerton’s 
‘ Walpolianu ’ (vol. i. pp. xl-xlv) and the 
‘Anecdotes,’&c., of L. M. Hawkins (1822, 
pp. 105-0). There are many portraits of 
him, the most interesting of which are by 
J. G. Ecklmrdt and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The former, which hung in the blue bed¬ 
chamber at Strawberry, represents him in 
manhood; the other in old age. There ore 
also likenp-ses by Muntz, Hone (National 
Portrait Gallery, London), Zincke, Hogarth 
(at ten), Reynolds (1757), Rosalba, Falconet, 
Dance, and others. 

Walpole’s * Works/ edited by Mary Berry, 
under the name of her father, Robert Berry, 
were published in 1798 in 5 vols. 4to, with 
150 illustrations. Of the ‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors ’ an enlarged edition was prepared 
by Thomas Park, in 5 vols. (London, 1800, 
8vo). The standard edition of Walpole’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting ’ was edited by Ralph 
N. Wornum in 1849 (8 vob.) The‘Memoirs 
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of the Reign of George III * were re-edited j "Walpole wrote much. He published : 
br Hr. Cf. F. Bussell Barker in 1894 (4 vols.) 11. ‘ A Treatise on the Subjection of Princes 
Peter Cunningham's collected edition of to God and the ChurchSt. Omer, 1608,4to. 
VSVpole’s ‘ Letters 1 (1857-9, 9 vols.) em- 2. ‘ Five Books of Philosophical Comfort, 
bodied many separately published volumes of with Marginal Notes, translated from the 
his correspondence with respectively Cleorge Latin of Boethius,’ London, 1609, 8 m 8 . 
Montagu (London, 1818, 8 vo), William Cole * Admonition to the English Catholics con- 
/ j 5 ] 3,4to), Sir Horace Mann (1833,8vo, and earning the Edict of King James,’ St. Omer, 
l a 43-4, 8 vo),with the Hisses Berry (1840), 1610, 4to. 4. ‘Anti-Ohnst Extant, against 
with the Countess of Ossory (1848), and George Downham,’St. Omer, 1618-14,2 vols. 
with William JIason (1850), besides his 4to; 2nd edit. 1632. 6 . 1 Life of St. Ignatius 
‘Private Correspondence’ (1820, 4 vols.) A of Loyola,’ St. Omer, 1616,12mo: a trans- 
new and fuller edition of the ‘ Letters ’ by lation of Ribadeneyra which was often re- 
Mr*. Paget Toynbee came out in 1903-5 printed. 


I Id vols) 

[The authorities for his life are his own Short 
.Vies (Corresp. vol.i pp. lxi-lsxvii) and Bemi- 
jisOences (ib. vol. i. pp. xci-exiv) ; Warborton’s 
Memoirs of Horace Walpole, 1851, 2 vols.; 
'■eeley's Horace Walpole and his World, 1884 ; 
md Horace Walpole, by the present writer, 2nd 
idit. 1893, with an Appendix of Books printed 
ix tile Strawberry Hill press (of. Mr. H. B. 
Whatley in Blb 1 ingraphica, May 1886). See also 
:r, A. Havens's Horace Walpole and the Straw- 
berry Hill Press, Canton, Penn. 1901; Bobine’s I 
Catalogue of the Classic Contents of Strawberry | 
Hill, 1842; Cobbett’s Memorials of Twickenham, 
1872,pp. 294-327; Macaulay’s E-say, Edinburgh 
Hev., October 183 3; Hayward’s Strawberry Hill, 
Quarterly, October 1876; Heneage Jesse’s Me¬ 
moirs of George III, 1887; Miss Berry's Journals, 
&c.,1865; LadyHaryCoke's Letters and Journals, 
1889-92; and Notes and (Queries (especially the 
contributions of Mrs. Paget Toynbee).] A. D. 

WALPOLE, MICHAEL (1670-1624 ?), 
jesuit and controversialist, youngest of the 
four brothers of Henry Walpole [q. v.], was 
baptised at Docking, IN orfolb, on 1 Oct, 1570. 
When John Gerard ftp v.] landed in Norfolk 
in I 0 S 8 he made the acquaintance of the 
Docking household, and young Michael at¬ 
tached himself to the jesuit. When Henry 
Walpole was taken prisoner at Flushing, 
Michael went to his assistance and procured 
his ransom. He entered the Society of Jesus 
on 7 Sept. 1593. Dona Luisa de Carvajal 
came to England in 1606, and he appears 
to have been her confessor or spiritual ad¬ 
viser. In 1610, while in attendance on this 
lady, he was arrested and thrown into prison; 
but on the intervention of the Spanish am¬ 
bassador he was released, though compelled 
to leave the country. In 1613 he returned 
to England in company with Gondomar, 
when Dona Luisa’s house was broken into 
and the lady imprisoned. Walpole very 
narrowly escaped arrest, When Dona Luisa 
filed in 1614, Walpole was with her, and 
he accompanied her body on its removal to 
Spain next year, and died some time aftar 
13 Aug. 1624, 


[The sources of Walpole's biography ore re- 
ferred to or quoted at large in ‘ One Generation 
of a Norfolk House,’ by the present writer, Nor¬ 
wich, 1878,4to. Some few unimportant additions 
to the information there collected will be found 
in Foley's Becords of the English Province, and 
in his Collectanea.] A J. 

W ALPOLE, It ALPH be (d. 1302), bishop 
of Norwich and afterwards of Ely, was pro¬ 
bably a member of the family of the Walpoles 
of Houghton, which since the early part of 
the twelfth century had possessed a com¬ 
petent landed estate in the fen country of 
West Norfolk and Northern Cambridgeshire. 
The family name comes from the village of 
Walpole, in the extreme west of Norfolk, a 
few miles north of Wisbech. Ely, where the 
family possessed a town house, was another 
centre of its estates. The future bishop can 
without much hesitation be identified with 
Balph de Walpole, clerk, of Houghton, and 
I sou of John de Walpole, who in an undated 
deed gave a piece of land in Houghton to 
Thomas of Cienchwardetouu (CotxiNs,Pcer- 
mjs, v. 30, ed. 1779; Bye, Norfolk Antiquarian 
Miscellany, i. 274). In that case he was the 
son of Sir John de Walpole and his wife 
Lucy. John was alive in 1254, and seems to 
have been succeeded by his son, Henry de 
Walpole, who fougktwith the younger Simon 
de Montfort against Edward in the Isle of 
Ely in 1267 (id. i. 273), and died before 1306. 

The younger brother Ralph adopted an 
ecclesiastical career. He became a doctor of 
divinity, possibly at Cambridge, where he 
possessed a messuage, which, on 21 June 
1290, he obtained license to alienate in mort¬ 
main to Hugh de Balsham’s new foundation 
of Feterhouse (Cal. Patent Polk, 1281-92, 
371). He became rector of Somersham, 
untingdonskire, and in 1268 appears as 
archdeacon of Ely, holding this preferment 
for at least twenty years. In March 1287 
Archbishop Peckhnm addressed him a letter, 
ordering him to make personal investigation 
at Cambridge of certain slanders on Peclt- 
liam and other bishops alleged to have been 
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uttered by a, 1 religious’ person at Cambridge I 
(Peckham's Letters, iii. 943, Rolls Ser.) 

At the death of William de Middleton, 
Walpole became bishop of Norwich. Edward 
I’s license to elect having been obtained, the 
'via compromissi’ was adopted, and a com¬ 
mittee of' seven monks unanimously chose 
Walpole on 11 Nov. 1288, The election 
caused great dissatisfaction in the diocese, 
and everybody cursed the convent of Nor¬ 
wich, and in particular the seven electors 
(Cotion, pp. 169-170, who gives very full 
details ofthe whole election). A more friendly 
critic only praises Walpole for his industry 
(Wikb in Ann. Monasliei, iv. 315). The 
biahop-eleet at once proceeded to Gascony to 
present himself for approval by the king. 
He found Edward at Bounegarde ‘in in- 
gressu Aragonije,’ and obtained from him a 
cheerful consent to his election, On 25 Jan. 
1269 Walpole was back in England, and on 
1 Feb. visited Archbishop Penkham at South 
Mailing, where his temporalities were re¬ 
stored and arrangements made for his conse¬ 
cration. Before confirming Walpole the 
scrupulous archbishop insisted that he should 
relinquish the grant of first-fruits which 
Bishop Pandulf [q. v.] had obtained from the 
pope to supplement the wasted revenue of 
hia bishopric (Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 404 j 
WHABTOH, Anglia Sacra, i. 412). On 7 Eeb. 
his temporalities were restored (Cal. Patent 
Polls, 1281-92, p. 312). He was consecrated 
bishop by Peckham on Mid-Lent Sunday, 
20 March, at Canterbury (Oxbnedes, p. 272). 

As bishop, Walpole took little part in 
politics, though his sympathies with the 
strong ecclesiastical and papalist party ulti¬ 
mately brought him into collision with the 
crown, lie energetically supported Arch¬ 
bishop Winchelsea in his resistance to Ed¬ 
ward I’s excessive taxation of the clergy, 
and was one of the deputation headed by 
Richard de Swinfield [q. v.], bishop of Here¬ 
ford, appointed on 20 Jan. 1297 to explain 
to Edward the clerical position (Wilkins, 
Concilia, ii. 2201. Walpole was one of the 
three bishops who persisted in refusing the 
kiug'sdemands after Winchelsea had allowed 
individual clerks to make a personal submis¬ 
sion to the king's will (Rishanqeb, Chron, 
p. 476, Rolls Ser.) 

Within his diocese Walpole showed great 
activity and energy. In the very first year 
of his bishopric he conducted a visitation 
(Cotton, p. 172). In 1201 he took some port 
in the movement for a crusade. He kept his 
promise to Peckham as to the levying of 
first-fruits fairly well, but not completely. 
It was almost set down as a merit to him 
that he did not take on this pretext a quarter 


of the sums that he might have exacted 
(Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 404). In his time 
the building of the cloisters of Norwich 
Cathedral was begun, and the eastern 
the southern sides still remain of hia work 
A stone on the south side bears an in¬ 
scription to that effect ( Genealogical Man 
October 1898, p. 242). He was tenacious 
of his rights, and had a long quarrel with tic 
burgesses of his town of Lynn (Cal. Patent 
Polls, 1292-1301, pp. 163, 441, 468). 

In 1299 Walpole was translated to Elv. 
The election had been disputed between John 
Salmon [q. v.] and John de Langton [q.v.] 
who was supported by Edward I (‘Histom 
Eliensis ’ in Anglia Sacra, i. 639-40, gives a 
detailed account of the conflict; cf. ’Ann. 
Wigorn.’inAnn. Monastici, iv. 542-3; Flores 
jList. iii. 105-6). Ultimately Boniface Yin, 
who had been appealed to, induced both 
Salmon and Langton to resign, and directed 
the monks attending his court to proceed to 
a fresh election. But they could not agree 
even now, whereupon the pope, irritated at 
their conduct, took the appointment into his 
own hands. On 6 June 1209 he issued at 
Anagni a bull, translating the bishop of 
Norwich to Ely (Cal. Papal Letters, 1193- 
1304, p. 582; Flores Hist. iii. 105-6; Le 
Neve, Fasti Feel. Anqlicanm, i. 332, erro¬ 
neously dates the translation 16 July). This 
was doubtless the reward of Walpole’s ob¬ 
stinate adherence to the principle of elerim 
laicos, and is likely to have been displeasing 
to Edward I. However, Boniface smoothed 
the wav for his nominee by dealing liberally 
with the vanquished claimants. Langton 
was allowed to hold the rich archdeaconry 
of Canterbury in addition to liis existing pre¬ 
ferments. On 20 June Salmon was appointed 
by provision to Norwich, and allowed to 
impoverish Walpole’s old see by charging it 
with the loan of thirteen thousand florins 
which he had raised to ‘meet liis expenses 
at Rome’ {Cal. Papal Letters, pp. 682,683). 
It is significant that Walpole’s proctor at 
Rome, Master Bartholomew of Ferentino, 
canon of London, had also to contract loans 
of fifteen hundred marks and 200/. in his 
principal’s name (ii. p. 690). These were 
also to ' meet his expenses at Rome.’ 

On 10 Oct. 1299 Walpole received the 
temporalities of liis new see (Cal. Patent 
Polls, 1292-1301, p. 441 ; Le Neve, i. 332, 
is a year wrong). Walpole ruled Ely for 
less than three years. His chief endeavour 
was to reform the disordered discipline of 
the chapter, with which object he compiled 
and enforced a new body of statutes (Beot- 
hasi, Hist, of Ely, p. 154). He died on 
20 March 1302, the anniversary of his con- 
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secratioa as bishop (Coxiox, p. 39o). He was 
bantJ on 1 April in Ms cathedral, under the 
pavement of the presbytery before the high 
altar. Hervey de Staunton [q. y.J, the jus¬ 
tice was one of his executors {Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1313-18, p. 20). 

[Bart. Cotton, Annales Monastic!, Oxenedes, 
Eislwnger, Bores Eistoridrum, all in Rolls 
e, r • Wharton’s Anglu Sdcra, i. 412, 638, 630 ; 
Ok of Patent Eolls, 1281-91, 1292-1301 ; 
BUes'sC al. of Papal Letters, 1198-1304. pp. 682, 
583 ■ Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. 220, 271, 404; Le 
Seve’s Fasti Eccles. Anglic, i. 332-3, 360, ii. 
462 (ed.Hardy); Godwin, DePrcesulibus Anglia;, 
pp 259,433, 1743; Stubbs's Eegistrom Sacrum 
Anglicanwni, p. 48 ; Jessopp’s Diocesan Hist, of 
Norwich, pp. 10S-9; Benthnm's Hist, and Anti¬ 
quities of the Cathedral Church of Ely, pp. 
153 - 4 ; Eye’s Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, 
i. 267-84, collects nearly all that is known 
of the early history of the W ilpole family; ef. 
Notts on the "Walpoles in Genealogical Mag. 
October 1898.] T. P. T- 

WALPOLE, RICHARD (1564-1607), 

jesnit and controversialist, was the second of 
the four brothers of Henry Walpole [q.v.], 
and was baptised at Docking, Norfolk, on 
S Oct. 1504. Another brother was Michael 
Walpole [q. v.] Richard entered at St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, on 1 April 1679, 
a fortnight before his brother Henry left the 
university. He was elected to one of the 
scholarships lately founded at his college 
by Edward, lord North [q. v.l hut took no 
degree at Cambridge. In the summer of 
1584 he left England and at once became an 
alumnus of the seminary at Rheirns. Here 
he continued only a few months, and on 
25 April 1686 he entered himself at the 
English College at Rome. His ability and 
scholarship were at once recognised, and, 
after remaining there for the next four years, 
he was admitted to priest’s orders on 8 Deo. 
1589, and was then sent to Spain, where 
Father Parsons was busily engaged in found¬ 
ing the Spanish colleges for which Philip H 
provided the larger part of the funds. Par¬ 
sons at once recognised that in Richard Wal¬ 
pole he would have a very able coadjutor. 
He became accordingly the first rector of 
the college of Valladolid (1692), and in the 
ceremonials at the opening of the college of 
Seville in February 1693 he took a promi¬ 
nent part, and beoame rector there also. 
At this time he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus. Though he had signified a strong 
wish to accompany his brother Henry on his 
disastrous mission to.England, Parsons over¬ 
ruled him, and kept the younger brother at his 
own side, while Henry Walpole was allowed 
to go on his way. When, after Henry Wal¬ 


pole’s execution at York, Father Cresswell 
wrote his friend's ‘Life’ (1596), the little 
book produced a profound impression upon 
Doha Luisa de Carvajal, who thereupon be¬ 
came consumed by a fanatical desire to sat 
out for the conversion of England. This 
she did in 1606, and, after going through a 
reat deal, she died in London in January 
014 (Gabliseb, Hist, of the tyanish Mar¬ 
riage, i. 11 et seq.) In the meantime 
Richard Walpole became her spiritual ad¬ 
viser, and in the will which Dona Luisa 
made previous to her departure from Spain 
he appears as the lady's executor. 

In 1598 Walpole was denounced by Edward 
Squire [q. v,] as having suggested the ‘fan¬ 
tastic plot ’ ‘whereby it was said to have been 
contrived to poison Queen Elizabeth by 
rubbing a fatal salve upon her saddle. Squire 
was hanged, but no man of sense believed in 
the plot’ ^Goodman, Court of James 1, 1830, i. 
156). Richard remained in almost constant 
attendance on Father Parsons till his death 
at Valladolid in 1607. 

He published: 1. ‘The Discoverie and 
Confutation of a Tragical Fiction devysed 
and played by Ed. Squyer, yeoman, sol¬ 
dier, hanged at Tyburn on the 23rd of No¬ 
vember 1508— hdcxix.’ 2. ‘ Answers to 
Matthew Sutcliffe’s Challenge,’ Antwerp, 
1605, 8vo. 

His younger brother, Christopher (1669- 
1600 P), born in October 1569, was one of 
John Gerard’s early converts when that busy 
proselytiser was at work in Norfolk. He 
was admitted ub a jesuit at Rome on 37 Sept. 
1592. During the last few years of his life 
he seems to have been associated with his 
brother Richard in the management of the 
college at Vallalolid, He appears to have 
died in 1606. 

[In addition to the authorities giveu above, 
see Authentic Memoirs of that exquisitely 
villanous .jesuit Father Richard "Walpole. . . . 
Illustrated with a very pertinent Appendix, 
Lond. 1738. This pamphlet, in 16mo, was 
printed from a manuscript much fuller than 
that which was printed in quarto in 1599 in 
eight pages. It is exceedingly scarce. For 
Richard and Michael Walpole’s connection with 
Dona Luisa, see Vida y Virtudes da la Venerable 
A’irgen Dona Luisa de Camial y Mendoja. . . . 
Por el Licenoiado Luis Munoz, Madrid, 1632, 
4to, pp. 100,181, &c. See also Foley’s Records ; 
Jessopp’s One Generation of a Norfolk House; 
and T. G. Law’s Archpriest Controversy (Cam¬ 
den Soc.)] A J. 

WALPOLE, Sib ROBERT, first Ease 
oe Oeeobd (1676-1746), statesman, was 
born in 1676 at Houghton, Norfolk. His 
great-great-grandfather, Cadibut Walpole, 
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.. as a younger brother of Edward Walpole 
[q, v.1, the jesuit. Oalibut's eldest son and 
heir, Robert Walpole (the statesman's great¬ 
grandfather), was father of Edward Wal¬ 
pole of Houghton, This Edward (the states¬ 
man’s grandfather) was forward in promot¬ 
ing the restoration of Charles II, for which 
service he was created knight of the Bath 
on 19 April 1661. He was elected to par¬ 
liament for the borough of King’s Lynn in 
1660, and again in 1661, and is said to have 
been an active and eloquent member of the 
House of Commons, and to have commanded 
the respect of all parties (Colltvs, Peerage, 
v. 5C0). He died, 18 March 1661-8, having 
been the father of thirteen chddren. Of these 
the eldest, Robert, bora on 18 Nov. 1050, 
was the father of the statesman. Robert 
Walpole, the father, was first returned for 
the borough of Castle Rising as a whig on 
12 Jan. 1089, and again in 1695 and 1698. 
Cose represents him to have been au illiterate 
boor of the type of Squire "Western. But 
according to Dean Prideaux, a somewhat 
censorious contemporary, lie was the most 
influential whig leader in Norfolk. He had 
been guardian to Lord Townshend, who 
was candidate in 1700 for the reversion 
of the lord-lieutenancy of the county [see 
Towxshexd, Chables, second Viscottxt]. 
Upon him depended the goodwill of the 
important personages of the county in favour 
of his former ward. ‘Beside him [Wal¬ 
pole] there is not a man of any parts or in¬ 
terest in all that party’ (letters to John 
JEllis, Camden Soc. 1876, p. 195). He was 
a deputy lieutenant for Norfolk and colonel 
of militia. He died on 18 Nov. 1700, aged 
60. FUa wife was Maw, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Geoffrey Burwell of Rougham, 
Suffolk, knight. She died on 14 Starch 
1711, aged 58. By her he had nineteen 
children. Sir Robert was the fifth child and 
the third son. Horatio, lord Walpole [q.v.], 
was the fifth son. 

Sir Robert Walpole is stated by Coxe to 
have been bom at Houghton, but no record 
of his birth or baptism appears in the parish 
register. A scurrilous mock creed composed 
during his ministry represents his real 
father to have been 1 Burrell the attorney.’ 
At the time of Sir Robert’s death, on 
18 March 1745, a variety of statements 
were current as to his age. in a letter to 
General Churchill, dated 24 June 1748, he 
reckons himself as having turned sixty-seven. 
As his birthday was without question on 
26 Aug., this would make 1675 the year of 
his birfh. His son Horace confirmed this to 
Coxe. But the register at Houghton states 
his age at death in 1745 to have been . 


sixty-eight, not sixty-nine. According t 0 . 
manuscript in his mother’s hand, head d 
' Age of my Children,’ Robert, the fifth child 
was bom on 26 Aug. 1676 (Coxs). Thatifo' 
Walpole s entry was correct is apparent fiom 
the fact that her sixth child, John, who died 
young, was born on 8 Sept. 1677, and her 
seventh, Horatio, on 8 Dec. 1078. The Eton 
College register, which Coxe had not seen 
erroneously records his age as twelve on 
4 Sept. 1090, the day of his admission; and 
his birthday, according to a convention com¬ 
mon in the register, is there set down as 
St. Bartholomew's day (24 Aug.), that briar 
the nearest saint’s day to the actual date 
On 5 Aug. 1695 the register records his 
election to King’s College, Cambridge, at 
the age of seventeen. Thus these two entries 
falsely assign 1678 as the year of his birth. 
The falsification was deliberate. Walpole 
was really close upon nineteen years of aee 
at the beginning of August 1695. Accord¬ 
ing to the statutes of Eton and of Kings 
College, he would be superannuated and 
lose his chance of a King’s scholarship un¬ 
less a vacancy occurred before his twentieth 
birthday; and he was not captain of the 
school, but only third on the list. The false 
entries gave him a margin of two years 
within which he could avail himself of a 
vacancy at King’s. 

Before Walpole’s admission to Eton he 
was, according to Coxe, at a private school 
at Massingham, Norfolk. Little and Great 
Massingham are villages a few miles from 
Houghton. Coxe states that he left Eton 
‘an excellent scholar.’ The headmaster, 
John Newborough, a scholar of repute, took 
s particular interest in him. Upon being 
told _ of the success of another pupil, the 
brilliant St. John, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Newborough replied, ‘ But I am im¬ 
patient to hear that Robert Walpole has 
spoken, for I am convinced that he will he a 
good orator.’ Walpole left Eton on 2 April 
1696, and was admitted at King’s on 22 April. 
While in residence at Cambridge he suffered 
from a severe attaek of small-pox. Later 
in life he recounted a saying of Dr. Robert 
Bradv [q. v.), the physician who attended 
him, that ‘ his singular escape seemed a sore 
indication that he was reserved for impor¬ 
tant purposes.’ 

On 25 May 1698 Walpole resigned his 
scholarship and left Cambridge, owing to 
the death in that year of his eldest brother, 
Edward. His second brother, Burwell, had 
already been killed in the battle of Beaehy 
Head [see Mitcheli, Sib David] on 80 Jane 
1GC0. Robert therefore became heir to the 
estate. Although his connection with Cam- 
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bridfs was thus prematurely terminated, he 
Barer forgot the associations of his early 
life. His'consistent patronage of Zing’s men 
tad Etonians was a source of annoyance to 
nT persons ’ {Cole MS. xvi. f. 133 ; Lite, 
jfi'i of Eton. p. 303), When in 1723 he 
was applied to for a contribution to the 
new buildings at Zing’s he subscribed 500L, 
and, in reply to the thanks of the provost 
and' fellows,"said 'I deserve no thanks: I 
have only paid for my board.' His intimate 
friends at King’s were Francis Hare [q. v.], bis 
tutor, whom he afterwards appointed bishop 
of Chichester; and Henry Bland, his school¬ 
fellow at Eton, whom he made chaplain of 
Chelsea Hospital in 1716, and dean of Dur¬ 
ham in 1727. Bland’s son-in-law, William 
George [q. v.], was elected provost of Zing’s 
in 1743 through Walpole’s personal interest 
(Nichols, Lit. Aneed. is. 702). 

"Walpole had been originally intended for 
the church. His father now assigned to Mm 
the active management of his estates, and 
from this time he abandoned literary pur¬ 
suits. On 30 July 1700 he married, at 
Enightsbridge chapel, Catherine Shorter, 
whom Coxa describes as £ a woman of ex- 
uisite beauty and accomplished manners,’ 
ut whom he erroneously states to have been 
the daughter of Sir John Shorter, lord mayor 
of London in 1088. She was, in fact, 
daughter of John Shorter of Bybrook in 
Kent, a Baltic timber merchant, and a son of 
the lord mayor (Horace Walpole to Mason, 
13 April 1782, Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
xii. 14). There seems to have been some 
haste or secrecy about the marriage, for 
Hare, writing to Walpole on 8 Aug. follow¬ 
ing, mentions that Walpole’s brother Horatio 
had only heard of it the day before. His 
wife brought Mm a dowry of 20,0001., but 
she was an extravagant woman of fashion 
and ‘wasted large sums.’ According to 
Horace "Walpole, her dowiy was e spent on 
the wedding and christening . ,. including 
her jewels' (Letters, viii. 423). 

"Walpole had already recommended him¬ 
self to influential friends. He was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Charles Townshend 
(afterwards second "Viscount Townshend) 
iq. v.], his father's ward, Ms schoolfellow at 
Eton, and afterwards his brother-in-law. 
Still more important was the patronage of 
Sarah, then Countess of Marlborough [see 
Chubohill, John, first Duke oe Mabl- 
boboush], which perhaps arose out of a friend¬ 
ship with her son John, lord Churchill, 
also a pupil both of Newborough and Hare, 
t bough a few years Walpole’s j u nior. Lady 
Marlborough had a 1 difference ’ with W alpole 
upon his marriage ( Corresp. ii. 469, written 


in 1726), which was, however, afterwards 
settled. 

In November 1700 Walpole’s father died, 
and he succeeded to the estates. These had 
been, considerably diminished since the time 
of Elizabeth, probably by the necessity of 
making provision for a succession of large 
families. A paper in the handwriting of Ms 
father, dated 9 June 1700, shows their ex¬ 
tent at this time in Norfolk and Suffolk to 
hare been nine manors in Norfolk and one 
in Suffolk, besides outlying lands, with a 
total rent-roll of 2,1692. a year. On 11 Jan. 
following Walpole was returned for the 
borough of Castle Rising, and a second time 
on 1 Dec. 1701. This seat he transferred to 
his uncle Iloratio upon the election of the 
first parliament of Queen Anne in July 1702. 
He himself was returned on 23 July 1702 
for the borough of King's Lynn, for wMch 
he sat during the rest of his career in the 
House of Commons. 

Walpole's name first appears upon the 
journals of the House or Commons as 
serving upon a committee for privileges and 
elections on 13 Feb. 1701, three days after 
the opening of the parliament in which he 
first sat. He early familiarised himself with 
the forms of the house. He was the author 
in Ms first session of a report from a com¬ 
mittee on a bill for erecting hospitals and 
workhouses in the borough of Lynn, and for 
the better employment and maintenance of 
the poor, on which, however, no legislative 
action took place. His first speech in the 
House of Commons is traditionally recorded 
to have been a failure, arising from embar¬ 
rassment, but no record remains of its sub¬ 
stance or occasion. Nor was he at once 
successful, though, after a subsequent com¬ 
parative f.tilnre, Arthur Mainwaring, one of 
Lady Marlborough’s circle, prophesied to de¬ 
tractors that he would ‘in time become an 
excellent speaker.’ He first drew public at¬ 
tention to himself by a speech delivered in 
February 1702 in favour of compelling all 
beads and fellows of colleges to take the 
oath of abjuration. This was carried with¬ 
out a division. Walpole is described by a 
member present as having ‘ vehemently in¬ 
veighed’ against the academical nonjurors, 
thereby exciting fierce resentment at Cam¬ 
bridge (Horatio Walpole to Robert Wal¬ 
pole, 28 Feb. 1702). His ramD now con¬ 
stantly recurs as teller upon divisions. The 
first occasion of this deserves to be noted, in 
view of Ms subsequent policy in ecclesiastical 
questions. On 19 Feb. 1702 he acted as 
teller against ‘ a clause to be added to a bill 
for the further security of Ms majesty’s per¬ 
son and government, that persons who take 
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upon them offices shall not depart from the House of Lords,* -where the whips werTT 
communion of the church of England 5 the ascendant, a proposal was made to fa’""' 
(Commons’ Journals, xiii. 760). He is said it to a money bill. Against this WnW« 
by Cose to have frequently practised himself voted with the majority (28 Nov.), and tL 
in spealring during this session. On 23 Dec. bill, as had been foreseen, was lost in the 
1702,by way of retaliation upon Sir Edward upper house. 

Seymour's motions for the resumption of The foundation of the first government c- 
King ‘William’s grants, Walpole moved a Anne was the Churchill interest, repre¬ 
resolution fox a resumption of those of sented by Marlborough and his duchess an] 
James II. His motion was negatived. On Godolphin, whose son Francis had married 
26 Jan. 1704 he moved an amendment to the their daughter. When they had alienated the 
resolution of Sir Simon Harcourt [q.v.j that tories, it became necessary to reinforce th» 
the House of Commons was the sole judge composite administrationfromthewhigpartv 
both as to elections and as to the qualifaca- Walpole had three recommendations: his ini 
tions of electors, a question raised by the timacy with the family group, his industry 
leading case of Ashby v, White, Walpole's and talent, and the disposal of three poehet- 
amendment to omit'the words ‘as to the borough seats—two at Castle Rising and one 
qualifications of electors’ was seconded by for King's Lynn. In 1705 the administration 
his staunch supporter the Marquis of nar- was re-formed, and on 28 June Walpole was 
tington,but rejected (Pari. Hist. vi. 298- appointed one of the council to Prince George 
800;. This debate was of tbe first impor- of Denmark, lord high admiral of England, 
tance (Hallau, Constitutional History, iii. His position was a difficult one. Godolpbinj 
366, &c.) It involved a constitutional issue the head of the government, was distrustful 
in which the law courts and the two houses of the whigs, and the whigs of Godolphin. 
of parliament were concerned. Walpole’s An attack was made upon the admiralty 
amendment was dexterously contrived to and Walpole was put up to extenuate its 
assert the privileges of the House of Com- shortcomings. On being reproached for 
mons as against the lords, but to vindicate at speaking against his party, he rejoined,'I 
the same time the rights of electors to seek never can be so mean to sit at a board when 
redress in the courts of law against arbitrary I cannot utter award in its defence.’ It 
interference by the returning officers. Ac- was probably his experience of the difficnl- 
cording to Coxe it was defeated by only ties attendant upon a government which was 
eighteen votes, but the * Parliamentary His- nothing hut a formal association of antsgo- 
tory ’ gives the numbers at 216 against and 97 nistic personalities that ledliim in afterlifeto 
for the amendment (vi. 300). In this eon- insist upon political homogeneousness in his 
troversy public opinion was with the whigs. administrations. So far as this was feasible 
From this debate may he dated Walpole's he made efforts to secure it forthwith. He 
reputation outside the nouse of Commons, became the intermediary for reconciling Go- 
The whig leaders in the lords, especially dolphin to the whig leaders. With Devon- 
Halifax and Sunderland, began to admit him shire and Townshend Walpole was already 
into their counsels (James Stanhope to Do- intimate. His friend Lord Sunderland [see 
bert Walpole, 28 Oct. 1703). In the autumn Spencer, Charles, third Earl], another of 
of 1703 and 1704 he appears to have been the Churchill group, was appointed a secre- 
disposed to linger at Houghton. On 28 Oct. tary of state on S Dec. 1706, through the 
1703 the leaders of the opposition sent him influence of Godolphin and the Duchess of 
a pressing message to attend, the interne- Marlborough. Sunderland, like Walpole, was 
mediary being James Stanhope (afterwards for a policy of thorough. After a year of 
first Earl Stanhope) [q. v.] On 12 Oot. 1704 bickering and distrust, Harley was forced 
the language of a letter to the same effect, from office by tlie threatened resignation of 
penned by Spencer Compton [q. v.], shows Marlborough and Godolphin (11 Feb. 1708). 
the advance Walpole had made in the esti- In this struggle Walpole inspired the 
station of the party. 1 If Mr. Walpole should cautious mind of Godolphin with the resolu- 
be absent, the poor whigs must lose any ad- tion to extrude the tory element. His services 
vantage that may offer itself for want of a were recognised by his promotion. On 
leader ’ (Coxe, ii. 6). On 14 Nov. Walpole 25 Feb. 1708 Marlborough appointed him 
was back in his place, and for a second time secretary at war, in place of nis rival, St. 
gave proof of his spirit of religious toleration John, His brother Horatio was made pri- 
by opposing leave to bring in a hill for pre- vate secretary to Harley’s successor, Henry 
ventmg occasional conformity. The bill was, Doyle. 

however, pushed by the_ high-church tories, The arts of management, which were 
and in order to prevent its rejection by the Walpole's peculiar gift, were now put to a 
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f.rtere test. Marlborough left for Holland at 
•he end of March, and it fell to "Walpole to 
transact his business -with the queen. Anne's 
distrust of the whigs would in itself have 
involved him in some difficulty, for appoint¬ 
ments in the army were considered to he the 
sovereign’s special prerogative, and the re¬ 
commendations of Walpole's chief were fre- 
qnentlv disregarded for those of Mrs. Abigail 
Mashain [q. v. J, notwithstanding the indigna- 
tionof the duchess, The inevitable antagonism 
between Walpole and the favourite naturally 
enhanced his interest with the duchess. On 
21 Jan. 1710 he was appointed to the more 
"rofitable place of treasurer of the navy, but 

e seems to have held his post at the war 
office till thefollowing September, His new 
appointment was, as tbe duchess puts it, 

> by my interest wholly ’ ( Correspondence of 
Duchess of Marlborough, i. 2881. It was 
while "Walpole was at the war office that 
Marlborough successfully carried through 
the campaigns rendered memorable by Olide- 
narde and Malplaquet, and the general's 
lespatches from abroad show the reliance 
placed by him upon Walpole’s business capa¬ 
city and personal loyalty. But, notwith¬ 
standing liis victories, the Marlborough in¬ 
terest at court was on the wane. The in¬ 
trigues of Harley and Mrs. Masham had 
prevailed. The whigs began to be dismissed 
one by one. In April 1710 the lord chamber 
'din, the Marquis of Kent, was replaced by 
the Buie of Shrewsbury, known to be friendly 
to Harley. Sunderland was dismissed on 
13 Jane, and Godolphin on 8 Aug. On 
28 Sept. George Granville, a torv, succeeded 
Walpole at the war office. Marlborough, 
writing to Walpole from his camp on 20 Oct., 
after expressing his vexation at this news, 
adds, ‘I am expecting to hear by every post 
of a new treasurer of (he navy,’ But party 
government was not yet an. established prin¬ 
ciple, and for the time "Walpole retained that 
place. 

While at the war office Walpole was en¬ 
trusted by Godolphin with the management 
if the House of Commons. He had a whig 
majority at his bade, the trial of strength 
having been the contest for the speakership 
of JolmSmith(1665-1728){h.v.]againstWil- 
liam Bromley (16G4-1732)[q. v.l on 24 Oct. 
1703, in which Smith was successful by forty- 
three votes (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Hep. 
App. v. 18S). Godolphin, as "Walpole after¬ 
wards told Etough, reposed so much confi¬ 
dence in him that he even entrusted him with 
the composition of the speeches from the 
throne. On ISDee. 1709 John Dolben [q.v.], 
at the instance of Godolphin, colled the atten¬ 
tion of the House of Commons to Sacheverell's 


sermons [see SiCHEVErJDLt,,HEjrET], Godol¬ 
phin had been irritated by a personal allusion 
to himself as Volpone (Swirx’b Works, iii. 
178"), and Sunderland was strong for impeach¬ 
ment, Walpole, with that moderation which 
marked his character, opposed, hut, yielding 
, to Godolphin’s pressure.eventually consented 
j to act as one ot the managers for the com¬ 
mons (Commons' Journals, 14 Dec. 1709). 
Walpole's speech was delivered on 28 Feb., 
and may be read in the ‘ State Trials’ (xv. 
1121. He confined himself for the most 
part to the doctrine of non-resistance. His 
argument on this point is quoted by Burke 
for its constitutional principle in his‘Appeal 
from the Hew to the Old Whigs’ (Works, 
iv, 487). 

In the early summer of 1710 Walpole 
suddenly fell seriously ill. His complaint 
was described by his clerk, James Taylor, in 
a letter of 16 June to Walpole’s brother 
Horatio as ‘ collero morbus,’ * which put all 
about him under dreadfull apprehensions for 
four hours' (Townshend Tapers, p. 67). In 
the autumn the consequences of Sacheverell’s 
trial justified his prescience (see Swirr, 
Works, iii. 189). The tories had boasted 
that none of the managers of the impeach¬ 
ment should be returned, and had taken 
c are ever since the judgment delivered in 
March to keep olive the popular enthusiasm 
far the culprit. At the general election the 
whigs sustained an unparalleled defeat. 
Walpole himself contested the county of 
Is or folk for the first and tbe last time (cf. 
Onslow MSS. p. 318). On 11 Oct. he was 
declared at the bottom of the poll with 
2,397 votes, eight hundred behind the two 
winning candidates (H. S. Smith, Parlia¬ 
ments of England, 1844, i. 220). He had, 
however, secured himself against exclusion 
from parliament, having been returned for 
King’s Lynn on 7 Oct, Hariey, being de¬ 
sirous of strengthening himself against the 
Jacobites by the inclusion of a few whigs in 
his administration, made flattering overtures 
to Walpole. lie was worth, he told him, 
half his patty. When flattery proved in¬ 
effective, he tried threats. He sent him word 
that he had in his possession a note for a 
contract of forage endorsed by Walpole. 
The message had a significance which Wal¬ 
pole could not have failed to appreciate. 
Walpole remained firm and still held to his 
post, On 2 Jan. 1711 he wrote officially 
acknowledging the receipt of his dismissal 
(Dartmouth MSS. p. 803). 

Walpole was now the leader of the oppo¬ 
sition in the House of Commons. Harley’s 
first object was to make peace. On 29 Nov. 
Walpole moved an amendment to the 
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address * that no peace can be safe or honour¬ 
able if Spain and the West Indies are to he 
allotted to any branch of the house of Bour¬ 
bon.’ (Swift, ’Last Four Years,’ Work*, v. 
39). This, says Swift, ‘ was rejected with, 
contempt by a very great majority’ (ib.) 
The same amendment having been carried 
by two votes in the House of Lords, mini¬ 
sters now parried the blow by an attack 
upon their predecessors in office. A packed 
committee of tories reported that 85,802,107 1. 
of public money was unaccounted for. The 
deficit was laid at the door of Godolphin, 
the leader of the whigs in the lords, and of 
Walpole. Walpole promptly produced two 
pamphlets: ‘The Debts of the Nation stated 
and considered,’ and 1 The Thirty-five Mil¬ 
lions accounted for.’ He conclusively esta¬ 
blished that 81,000,000/. had already been 
accounted for, and that the debt of tbe navy, 
his particular province, estimated at 
6,130,639/., did not exceed 574,000/. His 
explanations not only produced a sensible 
revulsion in public opinion—they acquired 
him the credit of being, as Arthur Main- 
waring said , 1 the best master of figures of 
any man of his time.’ 

Walpole, the ministerialists felt, must be 
crushed. His expulsion from the house was, 
said Bromley, the tory speaker, the * unum 
necessarium.’ Harley's veiled threat was 
forthwith given effect. The commissioners 
of public accounts reported on 21 Dec. 1711 
that Walpole, as secretary at war, had been 
guilty of venality and corruption in the 
matter of two forage contracts tor Scotland. 
In giving out the forage contracts he had 
stipulated with the two contractors that 
one-fifth share in the contracts should be 
reserved for one Robert Mann [see Mans’, 
Sir Horace], his relative and rent-receiver 
( Commons' Journals, xvii. 29). The con¬ 
tractors, desirous of redeeming Mann’s share, 
had drawn two notes of hand for 600 g uineas 
and 600/. respectively. The first had been 
paid. Walpole’s name appeared on the 
receipt. The explanation was that the con¬ 
tractor who had conducted the negotiation 
dying, the other, who was ignorant of the 
name of Walpole's friend, handed to__ Wal¬ 
pole a note payable to his order, Walpole 
endorsed it and transmitted it to Mann. It 
was proved that none of the money had been 
retained by himself. Judged by the stan¬ 
dard of the times, Walpole's share in the 
transaction was as regular as a minister's 
grant of a pension to a supporter. But the 
‘ unum necessarium’ was effected. Walpole, 
after being heard, was pronounced ‘ guilty 
of a high breach of trust and notorious cor¬ 
ruption,’ This was carried by a majority of 


fifty-seven, his expulsion from the house 
by twenty-two, and his committal to the 
Tower by twelve (ib. 17 Jan. 1711-12). The 
dwindling majorities showed the real feelin? 
of tbe house as to the justice of the proceef 
iuas. He was taken to the Tower (Batlev 
Mist, of the Tower, ii. 644). A new writ 
was issued. On 11 Feb. 1712 he was aram 
returned for Lynn. A petition was lodged 
and on 0 March the house declared him to hj 
ineligible for the existing parliament and th° 
election void (Commons' Journals, xvii. 1231 
He remained in the Tower till 8 July, pfe 
left as a memorial his name written on a 
window (H. Walpole, ‘Noble Authors’ 
Works, 1798, i. 442). While in the Tower 
he was regarded as a political martyr, aad 
visited by all the whig leaders. He occupied 
his time in composing a pamphlet in hw de¬ 
fence : ‘ The Case of Mr. Walpole, in a Letter 
from a Tory Member of Parliament to his 
Friend in the Country.’ Remaining excluded 
from the house after his release, he diligentlv 
cultivated his political connections. He as¬ 
sisted Steele [see Steele, Sir Richard] in 
several political pamphlets. In September 
he visited Godolphin on his deathbed, and 
was by him commended in touching term* 
to the Duchess of Marlborough’s continued 
patronage. At the dissolution of parliament 
(8 Aug. 1713) he was again returned for Lynn 
(31 Aug. 1713). On the eve of the general 
election he published an anonymous pamphlet 
under the title of ‘ A Short History of the 
Parliament.’ It was on attack on the mini¬ 
sterial party. Pulteney [see Pultexey, 
William] was courageous enough to write 
the preface, but no printer could lie found to 
undertake the risk of printing it. A printing 
press was carried to Walpole’s house and the 
copies printed there. 

One of the earliest steps of the new parlia¬ 
ment, which met on 12 Nov. 1713, was the 
expulsion of Steele from the House of Com¬ 
mons for attacking the ministry in his pam¬ 
phlets‘The Englishman ’ and ‘The Crisis.' 
Walpole had the credit of having co-operated 
in ‘ The Crisis.’ He was deputed by the 
Kit-Cat Club to make a speech ‘in cold 
blood,' the argument of which was to be 
noted by Addison to form tbe basis of a 
defence which Addison was to compose 
and Steele recite (Life of Bishop Newton, 
p. 130). Walpole himself delivered in the 
House of Commons a constitutional argu¬ 
ment against the proceedings (see Hallah, 
Coiwf. Mist. iii. 867). Steele shortly after¬ 
wards published a defence entitled ‘Mr. 
Steele’s Apology,’ which he dedicated to 
Walpole (Pari. Mist, vi, 1276). The last 
six months of Anne’s reign were to the 
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whies a period of apprehension, aroused by 
the queen's visible leaning to the Pretender 
,nd the suspected intrigues of Bolingbroke 
"see St. JoHJT, Henbx]. On 15 April 1714 
the whigs raised a debate upon the question 
■whether the protestont succession in the 
hou=e of Hanover be in danger under her 
majesty’s government.’ Walpole replied 
with much spirit to the defence made by 
Bromley, then secretary of state. With that 
strong sense of constitutional propriety 
which distinguished him, he insisted that 
the responsibility was not, as the tories en¬ 
deavoured to put it, upon the queen, but on 
the queen’s ministers (Pari. Hist. vi. 1346). 

Swift, writing on 18Dec. 1711, prophesied 
of Walpole, ‘He is to be secretary of state 
if the minis try changes,’ Nevertheless it is 
remarkable that when George I formed his 
first ministry, Walpole was not only without 
a seat in the cabinet, but was forced to con¬ 
tent himself with the lucrative post of pay¬ 
master of the forces and treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. The fact is that Bothmar, George’s 
agent in London, by whose advice he was 
raided, disliked Walpole (see Coxa, ii. 119, 
125), and suggested no better place for him 
than a junior lordship of the treasury (Both¬ 
mar toBemstorff, 6 Aug. (O.S.) 1714, Mao- 
phonon Papers, ii. 640). He was sworn a 
privy councillor on 1 Oct. 1714, The new 
parliament was summoned for 17 March 
1716. * Before the opening of the session 
Mr. Walpole was in full power,’ wrote Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu [q.v,] His brother- 
in-law, Lord Townshend, was nominally at 
the head of the government, but the some 
acute observer writes, ‘ Walpole is already 
looked upon as chief minister. He was cer¬ 
tainly recognised as leader of the House of 
Commons, and moved the address attacking 
the late government. To a house now con¬ 
sisting 0 ? a large majority of whigs he an¬ 
nounced the intention of the ministers ‘ to 
bring to condign punishment ’ those respon¬ 
sible for recent intrigues for the restoration 
of the Pretender. A. committee of secrecy 
was appointed, and Walpole was chosen 
chairman on 6 April. On the following day 
he was taken ill, and on 3 May was ‘in a 
very had way’ (anon, letter in Hist. MSS. 
Cmrm. 8th Bap. p. 59 a). Despite his illness, 
he received full information of the commit¬ 
tee's proceedings, and on 9 June was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to present to the House of 
Commons a report which he had himself 
prepared with indefatigable industry—'a mas¬ 
terpiece of party strategy’ (EUnxh, Hist. 
Engl. v. 388). It consisted of ten articles (see 
Tnraii, iv. 426) charging the late ministry 
with treasonable misconduct in the negotia- 
YOIi. XX. 


tions for the peace of Utrecht. It was so 
voluminous aud detailed that its first and 
second reading occupied from one to half¬ 
past eight o’clock on 9 June, and from 
eleven to four o’clock on 10 June. At the 
conclusion of the reading Walpole impeached 
Bolingbroke of high treason (Pori. Hist, vii. 
66), The conduct of the impeachment, as 
well as of that of the Duke of Ormonde and 
the Earl of Stafford, was entrusted to Wal¬ 
pole. On 4 Aug. 1716 he laid the articles 
of the impeachment of Bolingbroke before 
the House of Commons (State Trials, xv. 
993), on the following day those against the 
Duke of Ormonde, aud on 31 Aug. those 
against the Earl of Stafford. A doubt had 
arisen whether the conduct of Harley, earl of 
Oxford, amounted to treason. Walpole, who 
had prepared the articles against him, vigo¬ 
rously maintained the affirmative, and the 
continuance of proceedings against him was 
consequently resolved upon (7 July). 

It has been said that these proceedings 
were unjust because the conduct of the late 
ministers could only be brought within the 
law of treason by a strained interpretation 
(STAJfHora, Hist. i. 191). What Boling- 
broke and Ormonde thought of the justice of 
the case was shown by their flight. Oxford 
had no apprehension that a fair trial would 
he denied Mm, and remained. It is true 
that Walpole pushed these measures with 
determination. But malice bore no part in 
his action. By the universal consent of 
friend and foe he was, as Burke said,' of the 
greatest possible lenity in his character and 
in his politics ’ (' Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs, Warlcs, iv. 437). Lord 
Chesterfield, a political opponent whom he 
had disgraced, admitted that he was‘very 
placable to those who had injured Mm most * 
{Letters, iii. 1418). BoUnghroke could 
never have returned to England without his 
consent, and, when he returned, Walpole in¬ 
vited him to dine with Mm at Chelsea. 
Walpole's justification lies in the events 
wMoh followed. In the following autumn 
the rising of 1716 broke out. He knew that 
if the protestont succession, wMch he had 
at heart, was to be preserved, the time had 
come to strike. 

In recognition of these services Walpole 
was on II Oct. 1716 appointed by Towns¬ 
hend first lord of the treasury and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer. The suppression of 
the rebellion was accompanied by unprece¬ 
dented clemency so far as the rank and file 
were concerned, hut of the rebel lords he de¬ 
termined to make an example. Efforts were 
made to bribe him. Sixty thousand pounds, 
he told the House of Commons, had been 

IT 
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offered Iiim for tlie life of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater [see ILldcliffe, Jajies, third 
Ease], Walpole's answer discloses not only 
the reasons which necessitated severity, but 
the secret information upon which he had 
acted in the matter of the impeachments. 
Derwentwater, he told the house, had to his 
knowledge been preparing for the rebellion 
1 six months before he appeared in arms.’ 
Not even the remonstrances of Steele and a 
considerable section of his party could pre¬ 
vail on him to spare the earl. 

The extraordinary fatigues and anxieties 
of 1716, arising at a time when Walpole was 
already in bad health, brought on an illness 
in the spring of 1716 in which ‘ his life 
was despaired of’ (Townshend to Stanhope, 
Coxn, ii. 116j. During his absence from the 
house the septennial bill, of which he had 
already approved, was passed. Walpole re¬ 
tired for convalescence to a house he occu¬ 
pied at Chelsea, perhaps upon the site of the 
present Walpole Street. From here he 
wrote on 11 May to his brother Horatio 
that he 1 gathered strength daily . . . from 
the lowest and weakest condition that ever 
poor mortal was alive in.’ On 9 July George 
I, accompanied by Stanhope, left for Han¬ 
over. 

A series of court intrigues now began 
against Walpole and Townshend, set on 
foot by the king’s German favourites, headed 
by Bothmar, who desired titles and pensions 
for themselves and continental aggrandise¬ 
ment for their master. Sunderland’s rest¬ 
less ambition discerned an opportunity for 
his own advancement, and he gathered 
round him a cabal of disappointed whigs. 
He was now lord privy seal with a seat in 
the cabinet. In the autumn of 1716 he 
made his way over to Germany, ostensibly 
to drink the waters at Aachen, really to 
gain the ear of George I—a design which 
walpole shrewdly foresaw (Coxn, ii. 59). 
Walpole had so far met the king’s views 
as to foreign policy that he supported the 
proposed acquisition of Bremen and Verden 
from Sweden, hut only because they offered 
increased facilities to a British fleet operat¬ 
ing upon the German coasts. But he abso¬ 
lutely declined to find money either for a 
war with Russia or for the payment of a 
force of German troops who had’ been taken 
into the king’s service at the time of the 
pretender's invasion of Scotland. The king 
asserted that Walpole had promised to re¬ 
pay him the advance wkich had beBn made 
out of the privy purse for this purpose; 
Walpole protested 1 beforo God that I cannot 
recollect that ever the king mentioned one 
syllable of this to me or I to him.’ Sun¬ 


derland found the king incensed a-min* 
Walpole on this account. He inflamed tie 
king's resentment by suggesting that Wal¬ 
pole and Townshend were intriguing with 
the personal friends of the prince regent the 
Duke of Argyll, and his brother the Earl 
of Islay, with ‘ designs against the kin-r'a 
authority.’ 0 

In October the king was anxious for the 
signature of a treaty with France by which 
France was to discard the pretender and 
England should guarantee the succession to 
the regent in the event of the death of tha 
king (Louis XV) childless. This treaty 
HoratioWalpole,then envoy extraordinary at 
the Hague, flatly refused to sign onthe ground 
that it would be a betrayal of his promises to 
the Dutch. This accumulation of grievances 
led to the dismissal of Townshend by up. 
pointment to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
in December 1716. Walpole would naturally 
have been dismissed with Townshend, bnt 
Townshend was the acting foreign minister, 
and the presence of Walpole in the cabinet in¬ 
spired confidence in the city whigs (Thomas 
Brereton to Charles Stanhope, December 
1716, Coxn, ii. 149). Walpole determined 
to throw in his lot with his chief. The ani¬ 
mosities of the king disappeared before the 
apprehension of losing the minister whose 
reputation as a financier was one of the props 
of his throne. Stanhope, whom diplomatic 
exigencies had led to take sides with Sun¬ 
derland, wrote to Walpole imploring him to 

S ersuade Townshend to accept the lord- 
eutenancv and to remain in the cabinet 
(8 Jan. 1717). Townshend’s acceptance im¬ 
plied the continuance of Walpole in office. 
Upon this basis a truce was established be¬ 
tween the contending factions. But so long 
as the king gave his confidence to Sunder¬ 
land and Stanhope, Townshend and Walpole 
did little beyond formally defend ministerial 
measures. The resulting friction became in¬ 
supportable. On 9 April 1717 Stanhope an¬ 
nounced to Townshend his dismissal from 
the lord-lieutenancy. On 10 April Wal¬ 
pole sought an audience and resigned the 
seals. Ten times did the king replace them 
in his hat (Coxn, ii. 169). Walpole, though 
touched by this confidence and with tears 
in his eyes, persisted in his resignation. He 
did so upon the constitutional ground, on 
which he always insisted, of the indivisible 
responsibility of an administration which he 
declined to share. On the same day hB 
announced his resignation to the House of 
Commons by introducing a bill, ‘ as a country 
gentleman,’which as first lord of the trear 
sury he had been instructed to prepare 
(6 March). He had for some time past con- 
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tempkted reducing the interest on the na- 
tiomil debt. With a view to this he had 
endeavoured to raise a loan of 600,000/. for 
the Tovermnent at four per cent. But the 
manned interests took alarm. They abs¬ 
tained from subscribing, and after three 
/hr- no more than 46,000/. had been raised 
(Pari. Hist vii. 425, 8 March 1717). The 
new measure was for redeeming' the debt, so 
far as it did not consist of irredeemable 
annuities, and reducing the interest from 
sevt-n and eight to five per cent. The sur¬ 
plus arising out of the taxes appropriated to 
the interest at its existing rate would then 
constitute a fund for the discharge of the 
capital of the debt. This was the first 
general sinking fund (Tutdal, iv, 684-6). 
A concurrent agreement was made with the 
hank of England and the South Sea Com¬ 
pany hy which the interest due to them 
&om government was reduced from six to 
five per cent., and they agreed to advance 
2,500,000/. and 2,000,000/. respectively for 
the purpose of paying off such fundholders 
as should decline to accept the reduction of 
their interest. ' I believe,' wrote Steele on 
19 March, ‘ the scheme will take place, and, 
if it does, Walpole must be a very great 
man’ (Corrcsp. ii. 423). While the measure 
was passing through the house a violent 
altercation arose between Stanhope and 
Walpole. Stanhope had long been smarting 
under the reproaches with which Walpole 
had visited his defection to Sunderland. 
Irritated at the necessity of confessing his 
incapacity to deal with the financial ques¬ 
tion, Stanhope attacked Walpole for bestow¬ 
ing a reversion to an office upon his son. 
Walpole retorted to the effect that it was 
better so disposed than on one of the king’s 
foreign favourites to whom Sunderland and 
Stanhope had truckled. 1 One of the chief 
reasons/ he added, referring to this, ‘ that 
made me resign was because I could not 
connive at some things that were carrying 
on 1 (Par/. Hist. vii. 460 j 9 May 1717). 
Walpole entered into opposition with the 
declaration that he did not intend r to make 
the king uneasy'or to embarrass his affairs’ 
(id. vii. 449, 16 April 1717). This pledge 
he regarded as compatible with a harassing 
opposition to the king’s ministers, between 
whom and his majesty he distinguished (id. 
vii. 565). ‘The parties of Walpole and 
Stanhope/ wrote Pope in June 1717, 1 ore 
as violent as whig and tory’ ( Works, ix. 
888). So often did Walpole find himself in 
the same division lobby with Shippen [see 
Shipped, William:], the leader of the ex¬ 
treme tones, that Shippen oaustically re¬ 
marked that 'he (Walpole) was no more 


afraid than himself of being called a Jaco¬ 
bite.’ 

In 1717 Walpole supported the tories in an 
unsuccessful attack upon Lord Cadogan [see 
Oadooan, William], commander-in-chief, 
one of the allies of Sunderland and Stan¬ 
hope, who had been accused of embezzle¬ 
ment in connection with the transport of 
some Butch auxiliaries. He echoed the 
tory outcry against a standing army, de¬ 
clared twelve thousand men an adequate 
force, and opposed, though he finally voted 
for, the mutiny bill of 1718. His tolerance 
upon religious matters has already been 
seen. In 1711 and 1714 he had warmly 
opposed the occasional conformity bill and 
the schism hill; yet in 1719 he resisted the 
repeal of this last act. He denounced 
(11 jS t ov. 1718) the quadruple alliance con¬ 
cluded on the previous 2 Aug. between the 
emperor, France, England, and subsequently 
the United Provinces, of which he was him¬ 
self afterwards the advocate. He disap- 

S roved the attack by Byng upon the Spanish 
eet, though this must be acknowledged 
to have been consistent with his own pacific 
temper. It was also characteristic of his 
incapacity to maintain resentment that he 
withdrew from the prosecution of the im¬ 
peachment of Oxford. However factious 
his opposition may have seemed, the vigour 
of his attacks and the feebleness of ministers 
increased his influence in the House of 
Commons. His crowning opportunity came 
with the introduction of the peerage bill on 
2 March 1718. The object of this measure 
was to limit the number of peers to 216, 
191 from England and 25 from Scotland. It 
was really aimed at the Prince of Woles 
(George H), whom it would prevent from 
flooding the House of Lords with tory peers 
upon his father’s death. It would, of course, 
have rendered the lords the dominant mem¬ 
ber of the constitution. Walpole found the 
whig peers not indisposed to the measure. 
He wrote a pamphlet against it with the 
title of ‘ The Thoughts of a Member of the 
Lower House/ &c, He stirred up the oppo¬ 
sition of the more ambitious country gentle¬ 
men. He addressed a meeting of whig peers 
at Devonshire House in a speechwhichpro- 
duced a complete revulsion of feeling. With 
them he made arrangements for an opposi¬ 
tion to the bill when it reached the com¬ 
mons. On 8 Bee. in the House of Commons 
he demolished the proposal in ‘ a very mas¬ 
terly speech/ and secured its rejection by 
269 to 177 votes. 

In January 1720 the government began 
to entertain a scheme for the redaction of 
the irredeemable annuities which amounted 

tt2 
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to 800,000/. a year. An offer -was made by 
the South Sea Company to take them over 
and to pay 7,667,000/. for the privilege. The 
scheme was warmly opposed by Walpole as 
financially and constitutionally unsound; 
nevertheless it was accepted by the house. 
Walpole published a pamphlet condemning 
it by the title of ‘ The South Sea Scheme 
Considered.’ But speculation in South Sea 
stock spread like a fever. The Princess of 
Wales (Caroline) took to gambling in stocks, 
and, Walpole having the reputation of ex¬ 
traordinary financial ability, she sought his 
advice. To Walpole’s career this association 
proved of momentous importance. It was 
cemented, scandal said, by on intrigue be¬ 
tween the prince and Mrs. Walpole, ‘ which 
both he and the princess knew' (Lady Cow- 
l‘EK, Diary, p. 184). On 20 May 1720 Lady 
Cowper wrote, ‘ Mr. Walpole so possessed her 

S the princess's] mind that there was not room 
or the least truth; ’ and again, * The princo 
is guided by the princess as she is by Wal¬ 
pole ’ (10 May 1720). He himself took ad¬ 
vantage of the public mania, bought largely 
in South Sea stock, and sold out at the top 
of the market at 1,000 per cent, profit. With 
the fort une thus acquired he rebuilt Houghton 
and began his famous collection of pictures. 
His association with the prince through the 
princess led to his becoming an intermediary 
for the reconciliation of the prince to the 
king. Sunderland felt the ground slipping 
under his feet. He made overtures toWnl- 
pole, who at first refused to take service 
under him (ib. 16 April 1720). As Walpole 
afterwards explained to Lord Holland, 1 his 
[Sunderland’s] temper was so violent that he 
would have done lus best to throw me out 
of window’ (Shedbttbne, Autobioyr. i. 86). 
This probably explains why Walpole was 
content to accept the inferior but lucrative 
position of paymaster of the forces instead 
of desiring to sit in the cabinet. Sunderland 
was deeply involved in the South Sen busi¬ 
ness, and, as Walpole had predicted the 
collapse (Lady Cowpee, Diary, p. 180), he 
probably foresaw Sunderland’s speedy and 
compulsory retirement. His personal dislike 
of Sunderland perhaps led him, contrary to 
his custom, to spend the summer of 1720 in 
the country. 

Meanwhile South Sea stock was declining. 
By September panic had set in. Walpole 
was called up from the country to assist the 
Bank of England with his advice. He 
drew what was afterwards known as ' the 
bank contract,’ by which the bank agreed 
to take tbe bonds of the company at 400 per 
cent, premium for a sum of 8,700,000/. due to 
it. But the fall still continued, Prompted 


by Sunderland, the king, who used to s&v 
of Walpole that he could convert stones to 
gold (CoxE, ii. 620), now called upon him 
to produce a scheme for the restoratioa of 
public credit. In Lord Hervey’s belief the 
commission was given him by Sunderland 
with the expectation that he would fail and 
that the odium attaching to the cabinet 
would be transferred to him. Walpole 
undertook the task. On 21 Dec. he pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons a plan 
suggested by Jacombe, under-secretary at 
war, the substance of which wa3 to engraft 
nine millions of South Sea stock into Bank 
and East India stock respectively. This 
proposal became law in 1720 (7 Geo. I, at. 1 
c. 6), but before taking effect it was partly 
superseded by another act of 1721 (7 Geo. I 
c, 2), also framed by Walpole, remitthe! 
more than 6,000,000/. of the 7,600,000/, 
which the South Sea directors had agreed’ 
to pay the public. The 2,000,000/. was 
remitted in December 1728 (Par/. Mist, viii, 
68) and other measures taken to lighten 
the disaster to the sufterers. While the 
tide of indignation was flowing in full force 
against the South Sea promoters, Walpole 
behaved with consummate t&ct and judg¬ 
ment. He pleaded extenuating circum¬ 
stances for Aislabie [see Aislabie, Johs], 
who had been compelled to resign the 
chancellorship of the exchequer (23 Jaa. 
1721). He successfully defended Sunder¬ 
land (16 March), not for love of the man, 
but to avert the danger of a tory ministry. 
He insisted that the accused directors should 
he allowed counsel. His fairness drew 
obloquy upon himself. In the squibs and 
caricatures of the day he was nicknamed 
1 The Screen ’ (Coxn, ii. 216). On 4 Feb. 
1721 Stanhope, on 16 Peb. James Cragge 
the younger (q. v.], and on 16 March James 
Craggs the elder [q. v.J died. Sunderland 
was compelled by public opprobrium to re¬ 
tire, and on 3 April Walpole was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer and first lord of 
the treasury, On 10 Peb. his brother-in-law 
Townshend had taken Stanhope’s post as 
secretary of state. An extraordinary con¬ 
juncture of circumstances had thus restored 
the two ministers to power and annihilated 
the opposing faction. 

In the administration that followed Wal¬ 
pole began by affecting a comparative indif¬ 
ference to foreign policy. As Palm wrote 
to the emperor on 13 Dec. 1726, ‘Sir_E. 
Walpole . . . does not meddle in foreign 
affairs, but receives accounts of them m 
general, leaving for the rest the direction of 
thorn entirely to Lord Townshend.’ Walpole 
in return was left absolute master of home 
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policy. He now proved himself the first 
creat commercial minister since the days of 
Thomas Cromwell. On 19 Oct. 1721 the 
speech from the throne announced his pro¬ 
posals. He recommended the removal of 
export duties from 106 articles of British 
manufacture, and of import duties from 38 
articles of raw material. He also relieved 
the colonies from export duties upon naval 
stores, hoping to encourage supplies for the 
navv from that source, and thereby to 
render the country independent of political 
contingencies in the Baltic. He thus re¬ 
versed the traditional attitude of statesmen’s 
minds towards imports. They were to be 
treated, so far os possible, as raw materials 
for our manufactures rather than as intrusive 
foreign products. Encouragement to imports 
would, he saw, facilitate exportation, which 
up to that time had exclusively monopolised 
attention. It is not unlikely that Arthur 
Moore [q. v.], who had been the real author 
of Bollngbroke’s commercial treaty with 
Trance inT.713, was Walpole’s adviser in this 

^ (Habbop, Bolingbrohe, pp. 149, 245). 

stless Sunderland now began to ooquet 
with the tories. With the hope of getting 
rid of Walpole, he suggested to the king his 
appointment for life to the lucrative office 
of postmaster-general. This would have 
excluded him from parliament. The proposal 
elicited from the king the reply, ‘I will 
never port with him again.’ On 19 April 
1722 Sunderland died. Early in May 1722 
the regent Orleans disclosed to Walpole 
the Atterbury conspiracy [see Attebbubt, 
FbaxcisJ. It was accompanied by a plot 
to assassinate Walpole himself (H. Walpole, 
Bmimacencea, p. cxiv). Walpole with charac¬ 
teristic vigour * took the chief part in un¬ 
ravelling this dark mystery ’ (Onslow MSS. 
p. 462). His usual moderation towards 
political opponents showed itself in pro¬ 
ceeding against the bishop by a bill of pains 
and penalties instead of by attainder. He 
appeared as a witness against the bishop in 
the House of Lords, where a memorable 
duel of wits took place, 1 but he was too 
hard for the bishop upon every tuna ’ (ib. 
p. 463). In the following October (17th) 
he took the unprecedented step of suspending 
the habeas corpus act for a year—‘ too long,’ 
Hallom not unjustly says. On SI Oct. ho 
intimated to the House of Commons his 
intention to introduce a bill for raising 
100,0002. by a special tax on the estates of 
Roman catholics and nonjurors. This bill 
when brought into the house on 28 Nov. 
1722 proved to refer to Homan catholics 
only. _ Walpole justified it, against the 
objection that it savoured of persecution, 


upon purely political grounds—that the 
recent plot had. been hatched in Home, and 
that the Roman catholics were unanimously 
favourable to the restoration of the pre¬ 
tender. Upon this reasoning the house 
revived his original intention and extended 
the bill to all nonjurors (10 May 1723). 
The consequence was 1 o ridiculous sight to 
see, people crowding to give a testimony of 
their allegiance to a government, and cursing 
it at the same time for giving them the 
trouble’ (Onslow MSS. p. 463). This act 
(9 Geo. I, e. 24) was one of Walpole’s least 
judicious measures, the disaffection it excited 
more than compensating for the aid it 
brought to the treasury. 

On 10 June 1723 the king rewarded Wal¬ 
pole’s services by creating his eldest son 
Robert a peer, by the title of Lord Walpole 
of Walpole. Eor himself the minister had 
refused the honour, a significant indication 
that he regarded the House of Commons as 
the seat of power. About this time the ele¬ 
ments of a new whig opposition began, to 
crystallise. The centre wab John, lord Car¬ 
teret [q. v.], who had been nominated by 
Sunderland to succeed James Ornggs, jun., 
on 5 March 1721. He followed Sunder¬ 
land’s example and intrigued with the Ger¬ 
man dependents of the king. Daniel Pul- 
teney [q. v,] and Sir John Barnard [q. v.], 
Walpole's principal opponents onmatters of 
finance, were at first the leaders of this fac¬ 
tion in the commons; in 1726 the Earl of 
Chesterfield [see Stashoph, Philip Dob- 
heb] became the chief ally of Carteret in 
the lords. 

In the Bummer of 1723 Townshend and 
Carteret, the two secretaries of state, accom¬ 
panied the Icing to Hanover, leaving Wal¬ 
pole in undisputed possession of power in 
England. So tranquil were public affairs 
that on 80 Aug. 1723 Walpole boasted to 
Townshend that money could be raised at 
81, 12 s, 8 d. per cent. Meanwhile Carteret 
was attempting to play again the part 
enacted by Sunderland in 1716. A struggle 
took place at the Hanoverian court between 
Townshend, supported by the Duchess of 
Kendal, and Carteret in alliance witliBern- 
storff and Bothmar, the Hanoverian mini¬ 
sters. The immediate question at issue, the 
Platen marriage [see Geo bob I], ended in 
the victory of Townshend and the substitu¬ 
tion (12 Oct. 1723) of Horatio Walpole 
[q. v.] for Carteret’s agent, Sir Luke Scbaub 
[q.v.J, as envoy to Paris. Carteret had in 
the meantime been casting about for sup¬ 
porters in parliament, and projected a coali¬ 
tion with the tories to oust Walpole. This 
intrigue was betrayed to Walpole in July 
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1723 by Bolingbroke, -who had received a suspected of inciting his friends the"LrfT 
pardon in the previous May. Bolingbroke ricks [see Bbodriok, Alan], -who led tl 
suggested that "Walpole should accept his Irish party, to resistance, had originally be** 
aid informing such a coalition in his own nominated, lord lieutenant, ns Sir TV. Scott* 
interest. But Walpole was no lover of in- in his ‘ Life of Swift,’ says, by a 'refined rj 
trigue. When Sunderland made a similar Tenge,’ that he might carry the matter 
proposal, ‘ Mr. Walpole took the other point through with a high hand. Wood was said 
ofstandingorfalling with the whigs ’ (Carlisle to have indiscreetly boasted, ‘Mr. Walpoln 
MSS. p. 38). He now as firmly rejected will cram his brass down their throat o' 
Bolingbroke’sovertures. It was at this period (‘Fourth Drapier Letter,’ Swift’s Work 
that he detected Pulteney [see Pultenet, vL 428). But it was never Walpole’s policy 
William] in secret correspondence with Gar- to fly in the face of popular passion. 2' 0 
teret, and never put confidence in him again bowed to tho storm by recommending to th» 
(IlERYEYjil/ewioira, i. 12). Townshend’s sue- king to substitute 40,000/. for the 100,000/ 
cess over Carteret was marked by the dis- as thelimitof value of the coin to be imported 
missalof Carteret from the secretaryship of into Ireland (see the report of the privy coun- 
etate andhis appointment as lord-lieutenant oil, dated 24 July 1724, in Swine's Jforh 
of Ireland (3 April 1724). From this time vi. 386-76). Primate Hugh Boulter [q.v.j 
may he dated a resolution apparent in Wal- had warned the ministry on 19 Jan. 172*4 
pole to keep men of brilliant talent out of that not even a reduction to 20,000/. would 
his administrations. He nominated as Car- be accepted. He was right. On 4 Aug. 
teret’s successor the Duke of Newcastle appeared the Becond‘DrapierLetter,’ assail- 
[see Pblham-Holleb, Thomas], ‘ having ex- ing Walpole’s concession ns savagely as tho 
perienced how troublesome a man of parts original grant. Walpole then felt that no 
was in that office’(H. Walpole, Mem. i.l6S). safe course was left but to withdraw the 
The natural consequence was that the whig patent altogether, and wrote to that effect 
opposition was constantly recruited by the to Newcastle on 1 Sept. 1724. But Towns¬ 
men of promise whose numbers and abilities hend and the king were still for strong 
eventually proved equal to the overthrow of measures, and Curteret, whose private opi- 
Walpole’s administration. nion was known to be adverse to the patent 

Carteret arrived in Ireland (28 Oct. 1724) (St. John Brodrick to Midleton, 10 May 
in the midst of the excitement aroused over 1724), went to Ireland determined to regain 
‘ Wood’s halfpence.’ This grant had been the royal favour by his zeal in enforcing it. 
made by Sunderland to gratify the Duchess By December Carteret had come round to 
of Kendal [see Schelendebq, Commas Walpole’s opinion, and in May 1725 the 
EniiEKUAHD Melesma von dee.], who had king, on Walpole’s advice, consented that 
sold it to Wood [see Wood, William, d. the patent should be cancelled. So tranquil 
1730]. Walpole hnd, in fact, opposed it wasEngland during1724tkat onlyonepubfic 
(Lord Mi diet on to Thom as Brodrick, 16 Aug. division took place in tke House of Com- 
1725, Coxc, ii. 427), but it was his duty as mons, where Walpole was now all-powerful, 
first lord of the treasury to sign the treasury The year 1725 was marked by disturbances 
warrant of 23 Aug. 1722 authorising ‘ Wil- in Scotland. In February 1724 the English 
liam Wood of Wolverhampton to establish country gentlemen in parliament had ex- 
at or near Bristol his office for carrying out pressed a grievance at the evasion by the 
the affairs of his patent giving him sole power Scots of their share of the malt tax. 'Wal- 
and authority to coin copper farthings and pole, apprehensive of exciting the latent 
halfpence for the service of Ireland ’ (Hist, disaffection of Scotland, at first resisted the 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. p. 79 a). The proposal to enforce its levy; hut in Decem- 
value was limitod to 108,000/. Walpole comber 1724 a motion was carried to suhsti- 
made diligent inquiry into the justification of tute a duty of sixpence a barrel on beer in 
tbe outcry raised. In alettertoTownshend Scotland instead of the malt tax. In July 
on 12 Oct. 1723 he showed in detail that it 1726 this led to a riot in Glasgow and a 
was utterly baseless, and proved it by the combination among the brewers of Edin- 
vordiet of a practical assayer (January 1724, burgh to discontinue brewing, which it was 
Coxb, ii. 410). Hewasfonesolute measures, expected would lead to fresh disturbances. 
On 24 Sept, and 3 Oct. 1723 he wrote angry Walpole had reason to believe that the riots 
letters to Grafton, Carteret’s predecessor as were being fomented for political purposes 
lord lieutenant, for his weakness inface of the by the Duke of Roxburghe [see Keb, John], 
opposition to the patent in the Irish parlia- one of the Carteret faction, secretary of 
meat (MSS. Record Office). Carteret, whom state for Scotland, who was persuaded that 
Walpole had, perhaps on insufficient grounds, they would lead to Walpole’s overthrow. On 
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25 .Vug. 1725 the duke was dismissed. Wal¬ 
pole made his trusted friend the Earl of Ilay- 
then Privy Seal for Scotland, the ministerial 
manager for that country [see Campbell, 
AbiHIbald, third Duke op Argyll]. In 
obedience to Walpole’s instructions and as 
Walpole's representative in Scotland, the earl 
levied the tax and put down the brewers'com¬ 
bination. The session in parliament of 1725 
was made memorable by the impeachment for 
corruption of the Earl of Macclesfield [see 
Park am, Thomas], lord chancellor. It is 
said that Walpole was jealous of the chan¬ 
cellor's personal influence with the king and 
the German ministers. He himself took the 
decisive measure of appointing a committee 
of the privy council to investigate the 
rumours against Macclesfield (Cam7rell, 
licet of the Chancellors, iv. 518), and his 
friend Sir George Oxenden moved the im¬ 
peachment in the commons. On the other , 
hand, William Pulteney, now in open oppo- 1 
sition, and Sir William Wyndham[q. v.l, the 
leader of the tories, were the chancellor’s 
defenders. After George Fs death Walpole 
refused to make Macclesfield any further 
payments from the treasury in discharge of 
the fine of 30,0001. which the king had pro¬ 
mised to defray {ib. p. 630). 

On 20 April 1725 Walpole seconded a 
motion made by Lord Finch in the House 
of Commons for removing so much of Boling- 
broke’s attainder as to enable him to succeed 
upon hia father’s death to the family estates. 
Walpole, who knew his restless temper, had 
always opposed hia return, and in 1733 
spoke of his yielding to it as 1 a much re¬ 
pented fault ’ (Hebvey, Memoirs, i. 224). He 
was induced to support this motion only by 
the peremptory insistence of the king, 
prompted by the Duchess of Kendal, who 
pocketed a bribe of 11,0001. His reluctance, 
and still more his insertion of a clause in 
the act restoringBolingbroke’s estates, which 
prevented Bolingbroke from exercising a 
free disposition over them, excited keen re¬ 
sentment (Onslow MSS. p. 615). Boling¬ 
broke at once set to work to unite the scat¬ 
tered factions which had hitherto offered 
hut a desultory and feeble opposition to 
Walpole’s administration. 

In 1725 Walpole persuaded tbe king to 
revive the order of the Bath, ‘an artful 
bank of thirty-six ribands to supply a fund 
of favours’ (Horace Walpole, Bernini- 
scences, p. cxiv). He was himself on 27 May 
invested with the order, which he quitted 
on 28 June 1728 for the Garter. This pro¬ 
motion of a commoner, for the first time since 
1860, caused much jealousy among the nobi¬ 
lity, and suggested the nickname 'Sir Blue¬ 
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inucli declamation ugamie, 
produced a great eflect'us i upon the publi 
mind, so muck so that the*ols tories confident!; 
anticipated that, -with tk<a cos assistance of th‘ 
king’s German chambeTjote ,] a ; n Fabrice an< 
the Duchess of Kendal, ^^Bolingbroke woul 
supplant Walpole in tV°\ H ie king’s confident: 
(‘ Anecdote of Mr. Pelb? wl am ’ in Coxn, ii. 572, 
cf. Onslow MSS. p. 1 no 516). Holingbroke, 
anxious to produce a^ res i impression on tbi 
king, induced the duck- ul 'ess to lay before kin 
a memorandum again?' 007 , Walpole in the style 
of the ‘Craftsman.’ '“. c Walpole, hearing 0 
this and shrewdly am »• ticipating George I’l 
distaste for declamat!' w ion, insisted that the 
duchess should procure Bolingbroke an 
audience. On Walpo ot le’ a inquiry as to the 
substance of Bolingl? Jroke’s indictment, th< 
king replied 1 Bag 8o, atelIes I Bagatelles I 
Nevertheless, so shale °'on did Walpole feel his 
position to be by the ft defection of the duchess 
that, if we are to belpheve a statement made 
by Pelham to Onslow**- (OnslowMSS. p. 516), 
he was only dissuadeiM by the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire and the PrincPess of Wales from re¬ 
tiring with a peerage in the summer of 
George I’s last visitf* to Hanover. This in¬ 
clination was strengthened by a serious ill¬ 
ness which attackeqjl him on 26 April 1727 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.MOOi Rep. App. p. 401 b), 
and was thought tcjjpendanger his life (Pri¬ 
mate Boulter to W'M Townshend, 9 May 
1727). He was so 0 ® 3 mkened that in June, 
when anticipating?? ^missal by George II, 
he burst into tears " 1 .'a visit from Onslow, 
and ‘declared ke [, ? st “ild never leave the 
court if he could li L RO “any office there, and 
wouldhecontent of “Iwith the comptroller’s 
staff’ ( Onslow MS’*' p. 617). 

The news of lliei' '»dden death of George I 
on 12 June 1727 reified Walpole at Chelsea 
on the 14th. Awe?- of the importance of a 
first audience, lie‘^"killed two horses in 
carrying tho lidiis-“ 1 ’ to the new Mug at 
Richmond ( WaljW&na, i. 86). The king, 
who when lie quaiel' 01 led with his father had 
called Walpole ‘roguj^e and rascal,’received 
him coldly and nopMinated his treasurer 
Compton [see Conn on, Sib Sphnohb] to 
draw up the declaratifira to the privy couneil, 
Compton, unequal t J o the task, requested 
Walpole to drpft i f t for him. Walpole 
eagerly seized tlie opportunity to put Comp¬ 
ton under an obligation, He anticipated a 
possible iinpeacliment' 1 , and promised Compton 
his support in (pariiaiibent in return for pro¬ 
tection (EbbyIct, M-pmom, i. 82-3). The 
courtiors at oiice ta'an to trim their sails. 

1 Sir Robert's presence, that used to make a 
crowd wkerovfer he Appeared, now emptied 
every corner h|e turned to ’ (ib, p. 37). But 


tho queen hated Compton, who hailT 
judiciously paid court to Mrs. Howard [Z 
nowABn, He™ta], the king’s mist^ 
bompton. himself became sensible that ho 
could neither form a ministry with tlw 
tories nor without _ them. The king 
anxious for the maintenance of the French 
alliance; Horatio 'Walpole had Meury’s ear 
and Fleury dismissed him to London to ex’ 
hort George to adhere to his father’s policy 
Lastly, Walpole appealed to the kina’s 
strongest passion—avarice. The civil list of 
his father had been fixed at 700,000/. Wal- 
pole offered to make it 800,000/. free 
Phiteitet, William], Compton bad pro¬ 
posed that the queen’s jointure should he 
60,000/. a year; Walpole undertook to ask 
for 100,0001. Compton had neither the 
courage nor the following to carry the 
larger proposals. The king greedily swal¬ 
lowed the bait. ‘ It is for my life,’ he said 
to Walpole, ‘ it is to he fixed, and it is for 
your life.’ On 24 June 1727 Walpole was 
reappointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Townshend 
secretary of state. 

The new parliament met on 23 Jan. 1728 
with a considerable majority in favour of 
the ministry. Pnlteney, who in 1726 and 
1727 had assumed the part of financial critic 
on behalf of the opposition, attacked Wal¬ 
pole on the ground of an improper applica¬ 
tion of the srnMng fund. 'Walpole success¬ 
fully defended his version as to the state of 
the national debt and the rate of its dis¬ 
charge, and carried the division by the de¬ 
cisive vote of 250 to 97 (4 March). But as 
public feeling had been aroused, especially 
by Pulteney’s pamphlet * On the State of 
the National Debt,’ he deemed it prudent to 
draw up an elaborate report (Pari. Mist. viii. 
654), which was accepted by the House of 
Commons by 243 to 77 (8 April) and pre¬ 
sented to the Mng (] 1 April). In this session 
Walpole was placed in a critical position by 
;he avarice of the king, which he once de¬ 
clared one of his two principal difficulties, 
Hanover being the other (Ivins, Anecdotes, 
p. 41). The Mng complained that 115,000/. 
was deficient on the civil list. The claim 
vas more than doubtful, and Walpole refused 
iO endorse it. The tories thereupon made 
ivertures to the Mng, offering to add another 
00,000/., and George intimated plainly to 
iValpole that he must either undertake to 
cress the claim through parliament or resign 
v HEnvnr, Memoirs, i. 124). Walpole with 
much reluctance yielded, but the opposition 
"n parliament was strong, and fourteen peers 
igned a protest (10 May 1729). The Mure 
if the opposition to displace Walpole was 
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to the attacks on the expenditure of the session "Walpole broke -with, tlie accepted 
secret-service fund, with, regard to which policy of controlling the commercial interests 
George II was particularly sensitive. These of the colonies by exclusive reference to the 
were led bv Shippen (8 July 1727) and Pul- advantage of the mother country. He passed 
teney (21 Fob, 1727 and 29 Feb. 1728). The on act (the Bice Act, 8 Geo. II, c. 28) tba 

result was that Atterbury's son-in-law Morice preamble of which affirms the then novel 

wrote to Mm on 24 June 1728, ‘Walpole principle that the prosperity of the mother 
gains ground and governs moie absolutely country is aided by care for tbe prosperity of 
than in the latter reign. Mr. Pulteney’s re- the colony. By this act Carolina was no 
movol from the lieutenancy of one of the longer compelled to export rice exclusively 
Yorkshire Hidings is one instance of his toEngland. In 1733 he extended the same 
power.’ The influence of the ministry with privilege to Georgia (8 Geo. II, c. 19). On 
She king was strengthened hy the success of the other hand, he renewed the charter of 
the negotiations for the treaty of Seville [see the East India Company till 1706, despite 
Siakhom, WiiAtxsr, lfl90f-1766], signed the protests of the opposition, for the pay- 
on 9 Nov. 1720, which for the time deprived ment of 200,0007. and the reduction hy one 
the Jacobites of their last hope of aid from per cent, of the interest due on account of 
a foreign power. its loans to government. 

The opposition now conceived the project On 15 May 1730 Townsliend resigned, 
of undermining Walpole’s power by depriv- His ‘ irascible and domineering and jealous ‘ 
mg him of the customary means of securing temper (Hubvet, Memoirs, i. 108) had long 
ittn the Ilouse of Commons. On 16 Feb. rendered him distasteful to the queen. The 
1730 Sandys [see Sandts, Samuel] intro- death of Walpole’s sister Dorothy, lady 
duced the pension bill to disable persons in Townshend, on 29Marcb1720, had weakened 
receipt of pensions from sitting in parlia- the link that bound the two ministers 
ment. The king ordered Walpole to oppose together. But it was the queen who, as 
it in the House of Commons, but he refused, Horace Walpole said, ‘blew into a flame 
leaving it on this occusion, and in 1734 and tbe ill-blood’ between the two by her exdu- 
1740, to be thrown out by the lords (HAEEAar, sive reliance upon Walpole. ‘As long,' said 
Const. Hist. iii. 352). Meanwhile Ms rela- Walpole, ‘as the firm was Townshend and 
tions with Townshend increased in difficulty. Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed; but 
In 1729 an altercation between them ended it no sooner became Walpole and Townshend 
in a scuffle and drawn swords. In December than tliingB went wrong and a separation 
there were rumours of Townshend’s retire- ensued.’ Walpole, alive to the growth of 
ment (Lady Mary Howard to Lord Car- the opposition and of the dangers attending 
lisle, Carlisle MSS. p. 62). The tories, a monopoly of power, now made overtures to 
sensible that the direction of foreign policy some of its leaders. Wilmington [see 
was passing into Walpole’s hands, now Compton, Spencer], the king’s favourite, he 
violently attacked him on the score of the succeeded in detaching and made him lord 
French alliance, of which he was known to privy seal. To Pultenoy he offered Towns- 
be a warm advocate. They inflamed the bend’s place with a peerage. The Inter¬ 
public mind with pretences that the Wal- mediary was the queen. But Pulteney re¬ 
poles were betraying the interests of England fused all advances. Chesterfield, who had 
by neglecting to insist on the provision of earned encouragement by betraying the 
the treaty of Utrecht, and of that of 1717 plans of the opposition to the queen, was 
for the demolition of the fortifications of madelord steward. Foreign affairs, nominally 
Dunkirk. At the instance of Bolingbroke, in the hands of Newcastle and Harrington, 
Sir W. Wyndham brought on a debate with were entirely controlled by Walpole, 
the object of proving that Dunkirk was be- The strength of Walpole’s position and 
coming an increasing menace to the south his well-known toleration gave the dissenters 
coast, and indirectly of breaking the French hope that their claims as steady supporters 
alliance by insisting on its complete dis- of hi a government might at last be recognised, 
mantlement. In the debate which followed In. 1727 he had passed the first (1 Geo. II, 
(27 Feb. 1729-30) Walpole made a vigorous st. 2, c. 23) of a series of indemnity acts 
attack on Bolingbroke, and carried an address exempting from the test those who had not 
approving the action of the ministry by 274 duly qualified themselves for the offices 
to 149. So brilliant was Walpole’s defence they held. They now agitated for a repeal 
that tbe debate was currently spoken of as of tbe Test and Corporation Acts. The 
‘ the Dunkirk day ' (see Ooxe, ii. 676, 687), S ache verell affair had 1 aught Walpolecaution 
‘the greatest day,’ said Horatio Walpole, in ecclesiastical matters. He did not think 
1 that ever I knew.’ Ia the course of this their request ‘ unreasonable,’ but for a 
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minister confronted by a mixed opposition 
■which the proposal would unite he thought 
it ‘ unseasonable ’ (HiBVEr, Memoirs, i. 151). 
On the other hand, both in 1781 and again, 
in 1733 he promoted a measuro in favour of 
the dissenters in Ireland which ho was 
obliged to abandon as impracticable. 

The popularity which now fell to Walpole 
from his extraordinary success at home and 
abroad provoked the opposition to scandalous 
ersonalattacks. The ‘Craftsman’ of 7 Nov. 
730 affirmed that the housekeeping hills at 
Houghton amounted to 1,500/. a week, In 
ballads and broadsides ho was represented as 
plundering the treasury and as selling the 
country to France. Walpole himself was 
serenely indifferent, hut on 7 July 1731 the 
grand fury of Middlesex presented ‘ Hobin's 
Reign 1 and others of the liLels circulated in 
the streets, together with some numbers of 
tbe ‘ Craftsman.’ This was followed by a 
number of successful prosecutions. Pulteney 
having published a pamphlet styled ‘An 
Answer to one Part of an Infamous Libel,’ 
&c., in which he disclosed a conversation 
with Walpole on the reconciliation of the 
Prince of Wales with his father, so incensed 
the king that he struck kirn off the roll of 
the privy council with his own hand. The 
year 1733 witnessed the introduction by 
Walpole of two important financial measures. 
Of these the first was his proposal to take 
600,000/. from the sinking fund. The ob¬ 
jections to such a precedent were obvious, 
but Walpole's reasons deserve examination. 
The alternative, he told the country gentle¬ 
men, was raising the land tax, which in the 
previous session he had cut down by a 
shilling, once more to two shillings in the 
pound. But a principal point of his policy 
was the reconciliation of the country gentle¬ 
men to the whig government. Had he to 
make choice between tliemand ‘the moneyed 
interest,’ he would certainly have sacrificed 
the country gentry. ‘ A minister,’ he once 
remarked, ‘might shear the country gentle¬ 
men when he would, and the landed interest 
would always produce him. a rich fleece in 
silence; hut the trading interest resembled 
a hog, whom if you attempted to touch ... 
he would certainly cry out loud enough to 
alarm all the neighbourhood ’ (D. Pulteney 
to the Duke of Rutland, Rutland MSS. p. 
202), In this case the moneyed interest ap¬ 
proved because, as Walpole explained, the 
credit of the government had now risen to 
such a height that they ' apprehended 
nothing more than being obliged to receive 
their principals too fast.’ This combination 
of interests triumphed over the opposition, 
and the proposal was carried by 213 to 185 


votes (23 Feb. 1733). It was a triumph of 
political exigency over fiBcal principle. 

Tbe conciliation of tbo country gentry 
the reduction of the land tax was preparatory 
to another financial change which, hail it 
beon effected, would have anticipated the 
groat reforms of the present century. This 
was.tho famous excise schema of the same 
session. Walpole’s attention had been drawn 
to the state of the customs’ revenue. Since 
1728 ho had checked the smuggling of tea 
and coffee by applying to them a compulsmy 
■warehousing system undergovemment super¬ 
vision (see Adam Smith, Wealth of Natim* t 
bk. v. ch. u.), thereby increasing the revenue 
derived from them by 120,000/. in seven 
years. No change was made in the name of 
the duty, and the reform passed unnoticed, 
lie had (14 March 1738) projected the ap¬ 
plication of the same system to tobacco and 
wine. By so doing there would not merely 
be a check put upon smuggling. Under the 
existing complicated system of discounts, 
drawbacks, and allowances, with the aid of 
false weights and false entries, vast frauds, 
as he pointed out, had been detected, espe- 
ciallyupon re-exportation. His proposal was 
to levy the full tax on tobacco and wine im¬ 
ported only when they were removed from 
the warehouses for sale. Where imported 
for re-exportation no tax was to be lowed at 
all. The former of these two measures 
would, it was thought, check smuggling, 
because the importer * would never run any 
risk, or be at any expense to evade the custom¬ 
house officers at the first gate, when at so 
many more afterwards he would he equally 
exposed to be catched by tbe excise officer’ 
(Heryhy, Memoirs, i. 181). The second 
would, as Walpole explained, ‘tend to make 
London a free port, and by consequence the 
market of the world.’ The change was, in 
technical terms, a transfer of customs to 
‘ excise,’ and therein the opposition saw their 
opportunity. Excise had at various times 
been levied with vexatious incidents npon 
most of the necessaries of life. Its very name 
was odious. The ‘ Craftsman’ and the pam¬ 
phleteers discerned in the proposals the first 
approach, to an excise upon all articles of 
food and clothing. Walpole had himself 
given some colour to the suggestion by re- 
lmposing in 1732 (6 Geo. II, c. 6) the salt 
tax, which he had repealed in 1730 (8 Geo. II, 
c, 20). Even then, Sir William Wyndham 
had argued, ‘it is one step towards a general 
excise 1 (9 Feb. 1732), and Walpole had in¬ 
dignantly repudiated the suggestion (Tart 
Hist, viii, 960). But the course of events 
strengthened the public suspicion. Petitions 
against the scheme poured into the House 
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of Commons. The house itself was besieged 
b,- ‘amost extraordinary coneourseof people.’ 
lie city of London prayed to be heard by 
counsel'against the bill, and its petition was 
e-’orted by a train, of coaches that extended 
from Temple Bar to Westminster.. Discon¬ 
tent began to pass into disaffection. The 
trmr, it was said, could not be relied on 
because the soldiers believed that tobacco 
would be raised in price. Inside the Douse of 
Commons the ministerial majorities dwindled 
from sisty-one, on the introduction of the 
scheme on 14 March 1733, to seventeen on 
10 April. On that night Walpole gave a 
supper to a dozen friends. 'This dance it 
will no farther go/he said, with tears in his 
eves (Chatham Speeches, i, 89). On the next 
day he moved ' that the hill be read a second 
time on 12 June ’ (the recess). Frantic mani- 
fe-tntions of delight throughout the country 
followed his capitulation. Walpole was burnt 
in effigy in the city (Carlisle MSS. p. Ill), 
where he had incurred unpopularity by de¬ 
signating the formidable band of petitioners 
‘sturdy beggars’ (14 March 1733). The 
king had taken the strongest personal in¬ 
terest in the bill. Its abandonment was fol¬ 
lowed by the summary dismissal of Lord 
Chesterfield, the lord steward, and of a group 
of peers in public employment who had co¬ 
operated with him in opposing it. The Duke 
ot Bolton and Lord Cobham, both colonels 
of household cavalry, were cashiered. The 
opposition thereupon moved for leave to bring 
in a bill ‘ for scouring tbe constitution by 
preventing officers, not above the rank of 
colonels of regiments, from being deprived 
of their commissions otherwise than by j udg- 
rnent of a court-martial to be held for that 
purpose, or by address of either house of par¬ 
liament’ (13 Fab. 1734). Walpole in reply 
warned the house of the constitutional danger 
of ‘stratocracy’ involved in the proposal, 
‘Any minister,’he afterwards added to Lord 
Hervey, ‘ must be a pitiful fellow who would 
not show military officers that their employ¬ 
ments were not held on a surer tenure than 
those of civil officers’ (Hebvet, Memoirs, 
iii. 101).. The motion was negatived with¬ 
out a division. 

Nevertheless, Walpole’s power had been 
shaken. It is true that he could probably 
have carried the excise bill through the House 
of Commons. The reason of its abandonment 
was, as he truly said, that ‘ the act could not 
he carried into execution without an armed 
force,.and that there would he an end of the 
liberties of England if supplies were to be 
raised by the sword.’ The reinforcements in 
number and vindictiveness which the recent 
dismissals brought about renewed theactivity 


of the opposition. Scotland had been one of 
Walpole’s strongholds. Its representative 
peers had been nothing more than the nomi¬ 
nees of Lord Ilay, Walpole’s Scottish secre¬ 
tary of state. Lord Stair, one of the great 
officers dismissed, headed arevolt of the Scots 
peers against this system at the general elec¬ 
tion of 1734 (Stair Annals, ii. 195; cf. Pari. 
Hist. ix. 608), The government, it is true, 
carried its list, but the allegiance of Scot¬ 
land had begun to wane. Outside parlia¬ 
ment the opposition still fanned the excite¬ 
ment of the populace by attributing to Wal¬ 
pole a design of fresh proposals for a general 
excise. But he knew that the opportunity 
even for partial reform was past. ‘lean 
assure this house/ he said, ‘ I am not bo mad 
as ever again to engage in anything that 
looks hire an excise’ (4Feb. 1784). 

A general election was now approaching. 
The tones proposed in the last session of 
the expiring parliament the repeal of the 
Septennial Act and the substitution of tri¬ 
ennial parliaments. Walpole opposed the 
motion in a speech pronounced to be one of 
the best he ever made, full of brilliant 
though, covert invective against Bolingbroke, 
the real inspirer of the proposal. It was 
not warmly supported by the opposition 
whigs, and was defeated by 247 to 184 votes 
(18 March 1734). Distrust forthwith began 
to set in among the opposition, Pulteney 
resenting Sir W. Wyndham's reliance upon 
Bolingbroke, whose ‘ very name and presence 
in England did hurt ’ (Bolingbroke to Wynd- 
liam, 23 July 1739). Early in 1735 Boling- 
broke returned in disgust to France. The 
opposition whigs had thrown away the 
weapon which had won them their recent 
victory. 

Meanwhile the vacancy of the crown of 
Poland had plunged the continent into a 
war, in which the emperor wa3 rapidly 
succumbing before the combined forces of 
France, Spain, and Sardinia. His appeals 
for help enlisted the German sympathies of 
the queen at the same time that they aroused 
the martial ardour of the king. Wolpole 
gratified the king bo far as to press upon the 
expiring parliament of 1734, despite an 
influential protest of peers, an unconstitu¬ 
tional measure empowering the erown to 
raise sea and land forces without limit 
during the interval between the parliaments 
(28 March 1734). But he was resolute for 
non-intervention, except in the quality of 
mediator. The emperor, furious with ‘ the 
Walpoles’ (the emperor to Count Kinski, 
SI July 1734), despatched Strickland [see 
Steiokixnd, Thomas Johh Frakotb], bishop 
of Namur, to London to intrigue against 
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them at court. Strickland began by tam¬ 
pering with Harrington, the secretary of 
state, with whom he had a long and secret 
conference. He was graciously received by 
the king and queen, Rumour predicted 
Walpole’s approaching fall. The queen 
argued her case with the minister week 
after weak (ETeiive 1 , Memoirs,ii. 61). ‘I told 
the queen this morning,’ he said to Hervey, 
1 Madam, there are fifty thousand men slain 
this year in Europe and not one English¬ 
man/ Alive to the intrigues around him, 
Walpole kept in his hand every thread of 
the negotiations. When in October 1734 
Fleury made overtures for a poace, he suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the queen to support 
him in giving the cardinal a favourable 
response. Ho put a stop upon Harrington’s 
attempt, made at the instance of the king 
himself, to involve England by guaranteeing, 
in conjunction with the emperor, the defence 
of Holland against the French. ‘My politics,’ 
he had written to Townshend on 8 Aug. 
1723, ‘ are to keep clear of all engagements.' 
The plan of pacification, which was sub¬ 
stantially that accepted by the belligerents, 
was the work of the two Walpoles, Sir 
Robert inspiring theforeign office of England, 
and Horatio having the ear of Fleury. Boling- 
broke’s comment on the peace was that ‘ if 
the English ministers had any hand in it, 
they were wiser than he thought them; and 
if they had not, they were much luckier than 
they deserved to he.' 

The general election had taken place in 
the spring of 1734, before the brilliant 
success of Walpole'B foreign policy had 
operated to retrieve his defeat upon the 
excise hill. Despite a large expenditure on 
the elections, he lost some six or seven seats 
in Norfolk, and returned to parliament on 
14 Jan. 1736 with a diminished following. 
The gratifying issue of his policy of peace 
announced in the king's speech of 15 Jan. 
1736 furnished a compensating triumph. 
The address of congratulation was voted 
without the smallest opposition (17 Jan.), 
and the thanks of parliament, rendered by 
convention to the king, for ‘saving this 
nation from the calamities of war,’ were 
recognised on all hands os due to Walpole. 

The dissenters judged this a favourable 
opportunity to solicit from Walpole a further 
indication of his friendly disposition to 
them. It was probably, as Stanhope con¬ 
jectures, at this time that Dr. Chandler [see 
Chandler, Samuel], at the head of a 
deputation of dissenters, inquired of him 
when the moment would come for fulfilling 
the hopes he had held out to thorn. He 
replied that it had not yet arrived. Being 


pressed for a specific answer, he said, ‘I wjij 
give it you in a ward—Never.’ The dis¬ 
senters thereupon entrusted their case to the 
opposition wings. On 12 March 1736 Wil¬ 
liam Plumer moved the repeal of the Test 
Act. Walpole was placed in a position of 
great difficulty. With many considerate ex¬ 
pressions towards the dissenters he opposed 
the motion, which was defeated by 231to 
123 votes. The motion for repeal was again 
pressed in 1739, but was again opposed by 
Walpole and was rejected in the House of 
Lorde by 188 to 89 votes on 6 April. On the 
other hand, he zealously forwarded a bill for 
the relief of quakers. His interest was per- 
haps quickened by the circumstance that there 
were many quakers, his supporters, in Ms 
constituency. The bill was lost in the 
Ilouse of Lords chiefly through the opposi¬ 
tion of the bishop of London [see Gmsos 
Edmund]. Walpolo had regarded the bishop 
as his ‘ first ana Bole minister in church 
matters,’ and intended him to succeed Wake 
[see Wane, William] at Canterbury. This 
following upon another difference between 
them [see Rundle, Thomas], he henceforth 
withdrew his confidence from Gibson and 
appointed Potter [see Potteb, John] to 
Canterbury instead (1737). 

August and September 1786 were marked 
by anti-Irish riots in London and by the 
Porteous riot at Edinburgh [see Porteous, 
John]. The London riots were fomented 
by the Jacobites (Hervey, Memoirs, ii, 309), 
and associated with discontent on account 
of the Gin Act which had been passed in 
the previous session [see Jeeyll, Sir Joseph], 
Although Walpole had taken no further 
interest in this measure than to insure the 
civil list against consequent losses, it was 
popularly ascribed to him in concert with 
Jekyll, its reel author (see Sir R. Walpole 
to Horatio Walpole, 11 Oct. 1736, Ooxb, iii. 
359). The Porteous riots were seized upon 
by the opposition in the lords, headed by 
darteret, to embarrass Walpole by insistence 
on extreme measures, which, Lord Ilay 
warned him, would provoke a rebellion in 
Scotland (Hervey, Memoirs, iii. 103). The 
growing weakness of Walpole’s position now 
became apparent. He was adverse both to 
the violent proposals of the opposition, and 
even to any inquiry upon which a justifica¬ 
tion of them might be found (t b. iii. 40). 
But two of his own cabinet, Hardwicke and 
Newcastle, were caballing against him with 
Sherlock and Carteret (ib. p, 102). He told 
Newcastle to his face ‘ Your grace must take 
your choice between me and him [Carteret]’ 
(ib. p. 136). Signs of defection showed them¬ 
selves in the commons, and the queen her* 
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if W4S inclined to aide with the dissentients 
/Stanhope, ii. 295). The situation was 
farther complicated by the attitude of the 
tones who secretly encouraged the disaffec¬ 
tion in Scotland and opposed any bill what¬ 
ever In these difficult circumstances Wal- 
oole'bad no choice but to accept the principle 
of the hills of penalties and to mitigate 
these as far as possible (10 Geo, II, cc. 34, 
35 ), The opposition, however, took care to 
identify his name with these measures, 
which seriously impaired his former popu¬ 
larity in Scotland. The position of Walpole 
was made the more difficult by the attitude 
of the Prince of Wales, whose house had 
for s ome time past been the rendezvous of 
the young whiga of the opposition, ‘the 
boys' as Walpole nicknamed them. The 
wince had long been dissatisfied with his 
allowance of 60,0007. a year. In 1737 he 
originated a proposal that it should be in¬ 
creased by an additional 60,000/. from the 
civil list. The suggestion was warmly 
embraced by the whole opposition (Dodins- 
ijon, Diary, p. S95; Hbevet, Memoirs, ill. 
418), who foresaw that it would irrevocably 
alienate the prince from the minister, since 
it was certain to he opposed by the king. 
On 22 Feb. 1737 a motion to this effect was 
made by Pulteneyand seconded by Sir John 
Barnard [q. v.l, the two most formidable 
members of the whig opposition in the 
House of Commons. Walpole first made 
secret overtures to the prince to petrsuade 
him to desist (ib. iii. 48). He next adroitly 
offered as a compromise a settlement of the 
allowance of 50,0001. and a jointure on the 
princess in addition. The prince rejected 
the proposal, as Walpole had indeed fore¬ 
seen. ‘Hehadpropoeed,’he told the king, 
•tobring the House of Commons to reason 
with it, not the prince' (ib. iii. 60). He 
carried the house by a majority of thirty. 
1 If ever any man in any cause, he said to 
Lord Hervey, ‘ fought dagger out of sheath, 
I did so in the House of Commons the day 
his royal highness’s affair was debated there ’ 
(ib. p. 92). After his fall two members of 
this majority were found to have been bribed 
by him m two suras of 6001. and 4001. apiece 
—the only instance of parliamantaty corrup¬ 
tion aver proved against him, His own 
mention or the fact on two separate occa¬ 
sions to Lord Hervey and the queen (ib. iii. 
80,93) is some indication that this expedient 
fbr seouring a majority was exceptional. The 
majority was really assured by the abstention 
of forty-five tories of Jacobite sympathies. 
From this time the Prince of Wales openly 
enrolled himself in the opposition to Wal¬ 
pole. Whereas Walpole’s policy had always 


been, as Onslow says, one ‘of having every¬ 
body to be deemed a Jacobite who was not 
a professed whig* (Onslow MSS, p.405), the 
prince now courted the adhesion or the 
Hanoverian tones, led by Sir W. Wyndham. 
He thereby became the mainspring of an 
opposition which divisions had hitherto ren¬ 
dered ineffective. 

The next move of the opposition again 
came from the whigs. On 24 March 1737 
Barnard moved a resolution for redeeming 
the 24,000,0001. of the South Sea annuities 
at four per cent., and converting them into 
annuities at three per cent. Considered 
as a piece of parliamentary tactics { this 
was a dexterous move. It rallied m its 
support the country gentlemen, the concilia¬ 
tion of whom was the foundation of Wal¬ 
pole’s financial policy; while it was opposed 
to the interest of the capitalists, upon whom 
Walpole’s power really rested. On principle 
he could not venture to oppose it. Alia own 
brother Horatio, the Pelhams, and others of 
his most confidential Mends were favourable 
to it. He apparently contented himself with 
the dilatory plea that the time was unsuit¬ 
able. But while the bill was being pre¬ 
pared in conformity with the resolution, he 
found time 1 to go about, to talk to people, to 
solicit, to intimidate, to argue, to persuade, 
and perhaps to bribe ’ (Hbbvey, Memoirs, iii. 
180) againsttheproposal. When the billcame 
on he put up his friend Winnington [see 
Winnxhgton, Thomas], a lord of the trea¬ 
sury, to extend the proposal to all the re¬ 
deemable debts, i.e. from 24,000,0007. to 
44,000,0007. This change not only increased 
the general hostility to the bill, hut made it 
impracticable. Walpole then voted with 
the minority against the proposal, thereby 
re-establishing his credit with the city 
(80 March), When the new bill was intro¬ 
duced (22 April) he opposed it with a 
number of plausible financial arguments, 
and the hill was rejected by 249 to 184 
votes. His conduct is ascribed by his friend 
Lord Hervey to jealousy of Barnard and 
the fear of alienating the moneyed men 
(Memoirs, iii. 120). It is passible, however, 
that the danger of war with Spain, and the 
prospective necessity of raising a loan on 
that account, coupled with the fact that the 
bill would have locked up the greatest part 
of the sinking fund for several years and 
compelled him to levy fiesh taxes, were ad¬ 
ditional and justifiable grounds fox bis oppo¬ 
sition. At the dose or the session of 1737 
Walpole introduced with general approval 
1 the playhouse bill/ conferring on the lord 
chamberlain a statutory power of licensing 
plays (10 Geo, H, 0 . 28), The occasion was 
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the increasing tendency of the stage to pro¬ 
fane and political plays. Of these the mis¬ 
chief, indeed, immediately affected Walpole, 
of all men the most indifferent to attack; but 
the need of a restraining authority was felt 
by the opposition, who were already count¬ 
ing upon, office, and had been the first to 
propose legislation upon the subject [see 
Barnard, Sib John]. In April 1738 Wal¬ 
pole supported the unanimous resolution of 
the House of Commons against the publica¬ 
tion of its debates, upon the reasonable ground 
of the gross dishonesty of the reports (Part. 
Hist. x. 800-11). 

The sessions of 1736 and 1787 had both 
disclosed tha growing weakness of Walpole 
in parliament. His influence at court had 
been sensibly lowered by the compromise he 
proposed to the Prince of Wales (Hervey, 
Memoirs, iii. 91, 181). The king and 
queen, who vied with each other in a re¬ 
sentment against the prince which Walpole 
was incapable of sharing, discussed his dis¬ 
missal ( ib. p. 184), affronted by his in¬ 
sistence that the terms offered should be ob¬ 
served (ib. p. 183). Hardwicke, in collusion 
with Newcastle and Carteret, was urging a 
reconciliation which it was impossible to 
undertake, while the prince, on the other 
hand, credited Walpole with every move 
made against him. It was a position so im¬ 
possible to maintain that Walpole seriously 
entertained thoughts of resignation (ib. p. 
185). At this juncture the queen died 

S 20 Nor. 1737). Her transient resentments 
lisappeared at her deathbed. Sending for 
Walpole, she said: * I recommend the king, 
my children, and the kingdom to your care ’ 
(id. p. 322). But he foresaw as clearly as 
the rest of the world (Correspondence of 
Duchess of Marlborough, iii. 221) the decline 
of his influence with the king, whose irri¬ 
table vanity could only be managed by a 
woman. The dukes of Grafton and New¬ 
castle pressed him to pay court to the Prin¬ 
cess Emily. * I’ll bring Madame Walmoden 
over,’ he answered; ‘I was for the wife 
against the mistress, but I will he for the 
mistress against the daughters.’ 

Public attention now began to turn to 
England’s relations with Spain. A deputa¬ 
tion of merchants petitioned the king in the 
autumn of 1737, complaining of depredations 
by Spanish officials upon English traders to 
the West Indies. In March 1738 the coun¬ 
try was ablaze with the story of Jenkins’s 
ear [see Jeneins, Robert]. Walpole stood 
almost alone for peace. JSis own colleagues 
in the lords passed resolutions (2 May 1738) 
against the Spanish claim to search vessels 
for contraband, which he had succeeded in 1 


excluding from the resolutions of the House 
of Commons. During the autumn of 173 ^ 
the war fever, stimulated by the opposition 
was steadily rising. Walpole, through Hr 
Benjamin Keene [q. v.], the minister « 
Madrid, effected a convention with Spam in 
time for the meeting of parliament, which 
had been prorogued for this purpose till 
IFeb. 1739. The convention proudedfor 
a settlement of disputes within eight months 
between plenipotentiaries to be appoint,-!. 
But ‘ No search ’ was the popular cry, and" 
upon this the convention was silent." Pitt 
thundered against it as ‘an insecure, un¬ 
satisfactory, dishonourable convention.’ Wal- 
ole himself spoke 1 in a more mn-terly 
exterous, and able manner than I ever 
heard him, to the satisfaction and applause of 
the whole house, and even of his enemies’ 
(Trevor MSS. p. 26, Horatio Walpole to 
It. Trevor, 27 March 1739). Nevertheless 
the address of approval was only carried by 
a majority of twenty-eight (8 March 1739). 
* The patriots,’ as the opposition styled them¬ 
selves, now took the rash resolve to secede 
from the House of Commons [9 March). 
Walpole’s answer to the declaration of this 
intention by Sir W. Wyndham was, said 
Chatham, one of the finest speeches he had 
ever heard (see Pari. Hist. x. 1323). This 
decision web highly advantageous to Wal¬ 
pole. He bad been seriously ill in the pre¬ 
vious September with some form of fever, 
and had never recovered his strength 
(Hare MSS. pp. 245, 248). He now enjoyed 
an interval 01 three months’ freedom from 
harassing attack (ib.) The opportunity 
was utilised by him in pushing through 
bills appealing to commercial interests. He 
carried his colonial policy a step further 
by extending to molasses and sugar from 
the West Indian colonies the principle of 
free exportation already accorded to rice 
(12 Geo. H, 0 , SO). He also gratified the 
manufacturers of cloth by taking off the 
duties from wool and woollen yam imported 
from Ireland, and preventing their exporta¬ 
tion elsewhere than to Great Britain 
(12 Geo. II, c. 21). This was pursuant to 
the principle of commercial policy formulated 
by him in the king’s speech of 1721, ‘to 
make the exportation of our own manufac¬ 
tures and the importation of the commodities 
used in the manufacturing of them as prac¬ 
ticable and as easy aB may be.' 

In May1789 the English and Spanish pleni¬ 
potentiaries met for the ratification of the 
convention. Walpole had foreseen that the 
stumbling-block to peace was the Spanish 
claim of search for contraband. But the 
Icing was eager for war. So were Walpole’s 
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eollei 1T ue‘ , j Newcastle and Havdwicke, and Walpole still retained the direction, in- 
indi-ed tlia entire nation. He consented to oreased in complication. After a successful 
. despatch instructing Keene, tha English invasion of Silesia, Frederick the Great 
plenipotentiary, to demand the surrender of signed a treaty with France in June 1741. 
the right of search. Spain refused; and on The queen of llungary had called upon 
19 Oct. amid a burst ofpopular enthusiasm, England to enforce its guarantee of the 
W ar was declared. ‘They now ring the pragmatic sanction. Again Walpole was 
hells ’said Walpole bitterly ; ‘ they will soon for peace; the king and the cabinet for 
wring their hands.' It has been observed by intervention. Again Walpole had to givB 
Burke that Walpole’s conduct was stamped way. On. 8 April 1741 the king’s speech 
with weakness, tliat ‘ he temporised, he invited parliament to support him in the 
managed, and, adopting very nearly the sen- maintenance of the pragmatic sanction, and 
timents of his adversaries, he opposed their 800,0001 was voted as a subsidy to the 
inferences’ (‘First Letter on a Hegicida queen of Hungary. In May the king, de¬ 
feat Works, v. 288). But Walpole was spite Walpole’s remonstrances, went over to 
the prey of two harassing disease 1 , gout and Hanover to organise the defence of the elec- 
the stone, which left him but intermittent torate. On 28 Oct., without consulting 
rin-our and disturbed the balance of his Walpole, he hastily concluded n treaty with 
na'turally placid temper. ‘And all agree Sir France, pledging Hanover to neutrality for 
Bobert cannot live,’ wrote Pops in 1740 a year, and leaving England to confront the 
( Works, iii 497). He might, it is said, have storm alone. As in the war with Spain, so 
rurisned. As a matter of fact he did twice in this, upon the minister who had from the 
tender his resignation, but was appealed to first opposed fell the opprobrium of the mis- 
by the king ‘ not to desert him in his greatest conduct. 

difficulties ’ (Costs, i. 826). And behind re- In view of the approaching expiration of 
situation loomed impeachment, which, in parliament, the opposition determined early 
tlie popular fury against the sole advocate of in 1741 to place their case before the country 
peace, was certain. He lost his hold alike by a motion for an address to the king for 
of parliament, where nobody believed he the removal of Walpole. On 18 Fab. the 
could stand another session ( Warchmont motion was introduced by Sandys, with a 
Papers, ii. 113), and of the cabinet, where long review of the minister’s policy both in 
Newcastle, whose ‘ name is “ Perfidy,” 1 as home and foreign affairs. But the death of 
he justly said, was intriguing for his place. Sir W. Wyndham (17 June 1740) had dis- 
One rebuff followed another. In November solved the bond between the tories and their 
1739 Pulteney, in the face of his opposition, whig allies. It is just to say too that there 
carried a bill ‘ for the encouragement of sea- were tories who objected on principle to try- 
men’ (13 Geo. II, 0 . 3). Against ths place ing a minister upon general allegations, It 
bill, limiting the number of officials in the was urged against Walpole that he lmdmade 
Ilouse of Commons, his majority, which had himself* sole and prime minister, 1 an uncon- 
been thirty-nine in 1734, sank to sixteen in stitutional invasion of the responsibilities of 
1739. In the lords the bishops were waver- his colleagues justifying the imputation to 
ing in favour of the prospective dispensers of him exclusively of the difficulties in which 
patronage (Pulteney to Swift, Swijt, Worlts, the nation was placed (see Protest of the 
ui.120). His altercations with Newcastle Loris, 13 Feb. 1741). It was a serious accu- 
were incessant. ‘The war is yours,’he ex- sation at that epoch of constitutional develop- 
elaimed; 1 you have had the conduct of it— ment, for his accusers likened him to Straf- 
I wish you joy of it.’ But a rupture with ford. In a defence of consummate ability 
the greatest borough-monger in England Walpole repudiated the charge, but declared 
would have ruined him, for Scotland was all himself accountable for the conduct of the 
but lost when, in March 1740, Argyll went ministry. An extraordinary effect was pro- 
over to the opposition ( Stair Annals, ii. 280). duced by a short speech against the motion 
During an extraordinary series of years, by Edward Harley, nephew to the minister 
from 1715 to 1740, with two slight excep- whom Walpole himself had impeached, He 
tions in 1727 and 1728, there had been abun- was followed by ‘ the country gentlemen to 
dant harvests (Tookb, Hist, of Prices, i. 43). a man ’ (Nugent, Memoirs, p, 94). To the 
The winter of 1730-40 was one of long and general amazement, Shippen, followed by 
severe frost and of consequent distress., thirty-fourJacobites,wolkedoutofthehouse, 
Bread rose in prico, riots followed, and of all | and the threatened minister found himself 
this Walpole bore the odium. I in a majority of 290 to 100 votes. On the 

By the death of the emperor Charles VI 1 same day Carteret made the same motion in 
in October 1740 foreign affairs, of which | the House of Lords, and was defeated by 
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103 to 69. But it was significant that Lord 
Wilmington, who hoped to be Walpole’s re¬ 
versioner, and some other peers belonging 
to the government abstained from voting. 
Shippens secession was afterwards explained 
as an act of gratitude to Walpole for having 
saved one ot bis friends from a prosecution 
for treasonable correspondence. Its more 
probable cause discloses one of the most 
curious episodes of Walpole’s political career. 
A letter has recently been printed from the 
old pretender at Rome to Ins agent, Colonel 
O’Brien, at Paris, dated 1 Sept, 1734 ( Hodg¬ 
kin MSS. p. 235). Prom this it appears that 
a friendly overture having been made on be¬ 
half of Walpole to O’Brien, the pretender 
directed a cautious reply to be made by 
O’Brien to Walpole’s friend Winnington, 
then a lord of the admiralty. Among Wal¬ 
pole’s papers was found an original letter 
from the pretender at Rome, dated 10 July 
1739, written to the Jacobite Thomas Carte 
[q. v.] for delivery to the agent of some 
important personage in England who bad 
demanded pledges as to the church and the 
safety of the reigning sovereign in the event 
of a restoration (Stanhope, vol. iii. p. xxxiii, 
App. p. xlviii). Mr. Morlay has summed up 
the probabilities against the identification of 
this personage with Walpole; hut the dis¬ 
covery of the letter of1734inclines the balance 
the other way. It appears bIso to have been 
well known to a few persons that Walpole 
at critical moments was in the habit of buy¬ 
ing off the Jacobite section of the opposition 
by encouraging hopes in the pretender. Sun¬ 
derland had, with George I's consent, done 
the same thing before him (Stanhope, ii. 
41). George II himself one day mentioned 
the fact that Walpole knew the pretender’s 
hand (Hobach Walpole, Letters, i. 182). 
Lord Orrery, the pretender’s secretary, is said 
to have received a pension of 2,000/. a year 
from the government (sea Walpoliana, i. 
63). His successor, Colouel Cecil, was quite 
persuaded that Walpole contemplated a re¬ 
storation, and by this means he received 
early information of the Jacobite schemes 
(King, Anecdotes, p. 37). Another inter¬ 
mediary was the Duchess of Buckingham 
[see Sedlet, Oathabine]. ‘Sir Robert 
always carried them (the pretender's lettera) 
to George II, who endorsed and returned 
them’ (Hobach Walpole, Heminiscenaes, 
vol. i, p. cslii). That this correspondence 
was simply a pieoe of parliamentary tactics 
there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. The 
secession of the Jacobites in 1741 ‘broke the 
opposition to pieces’ (Lord Chesterfield to 
Lend Stair, Stair Annals, ii. 268). There 
was no doubt in the minds of the defeated 1 


party as to the real cause of the defection 
and ‘ Chesterfield was despatched to Avi-mon 
to solicit by the Duke of Ormonde’s means an 
order from the pretender to the Jacobites to 
concur roundly in any measures for Sir 
Robert’s destruction’ (Hobacb Walpole 
Memoirs, i. 62), The pretender, chagrined 
at having been hoodwinked, despatched ‘ 
least a hundred letters ’ which were trans¬ 
mitted to his friends, in November 1741 
this sense (Etough in Cose, i. 68/ n.) ’ 

Meanwhile, at midsummer 1741, the gene¬ 
ral election had taken place. The Scottish 
boroughs followed the Duke of Argyll en¬ 
couraged, it was suspected, by the treachery 
of Islay. The Cornish boroughs fell away 
to Lord Falmouth and to Thomas Pitt of 
Boconnoc, the electioneering agent employed 
by their duke, the Prince of Wales (Cotmr- 
SEY, Pari. Hist, of Cornwall, p. xvi). Wal¬ 
pole foresaw the end of his political career. 
He, who had been distinguished by his 
boisterous spirits and hearty laughter, now 
sat ‘without speaking and with bis eyes 
fixed for an hour together’ (Horace Walpole 
to H. Mann, 19 Oct. 1741). On 1 Dec. 1741 
the new parliament met. It was known 
that the ministerialists and the opposition 
were, as Pulteney said, near equilibrium. A 
long attack having been made by Pulteney 
on the conduct of the war, Walpole accepted 
his challenge by fixing 21 Jan. for the con¬ 
sideration of the state of the nation (8 Dec.) 
In the meanwhile the state of parties would 
be determined by the results of the trials oi 
contested election returns, which were 
fought out on political grounds. The first 
of these was a division on the Bossiney 
election on 9 Dec. 1741, in which ministers 
had a majority of six ( Common s’ Journals, 
xxiv. 17). On 10 Dec. Walpole’s candidate 
for the chairmanship of the committee on 
elections [see Eablb, Giles] was defeated 
by four votes (Pari. IZist. xii. 323). On 

17 Dec. the ministerialist members for Bos¬ 
siney were unseated by six votes (ib. p, 
822 n.) ( and five days later (22 Dec.) those 
for Westminster by four votes. This last 
defeat produced an immense moral effect. 
Upon 24 Dec. the house adjourned till 

18 Jan. Walpole, still unwilling to resign, 
employed the recess in an attempt to detach 
the Prince of Wales from the opposition by 
an offer from the king of on additional 
60,000/. a year to his income (6 Jan. 1742). 
The prince returned a refusal to entertain 
the proposal so long aBthe minister remained 
in power. But the failure of the negotia¬ 
tions inspired Walpole with the hope that 
the king would refuse to consult the leaden 
of the whig opposition, while the tones 
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woald be unable to form a ministry (Sir R. 
Wilmot to the Dulse of Devonshire, 12 Jan. 
1742, Coxe, Hi. 580). Apparently this was 
ah=o"tIie fear of * the boys,’ represented by 
Lyttelton [see Ltttelton, George], Pitt, 
and the Grenvilles [see Grenville, Geoeoe ; 
Grenville, RiOHiED Tejijle], who secretly 
approached Walpole, offering, to make terms 
with him unknown to the Prince of Wales 
(Glover, Memoirs , p. 8). "Walpole. was 
thus encouraged to resistance, and astonished 
his friends by his ‘spirit, intrepidity, and 
chierfulness’ftti/foa’en Papers, p. 172). On 
21 Jan. 1742 Pulteney moved for referring 
to a secret committee the papers relating to 
the war—in affect a rote of want of confi¬ 
dence in the government. Walpole roused 
his flagging powers, 1 He exceeded himself; 
he particularly entered into foreign affairs, 
and convinced even liis enemies that he was 
thoroughly master of them. He actually 
dissected Mr. Pulteney' (Sir R. Wilmot to 
the Duke of Devonshire, 12 Jan. 1742, 
Coin, iii. 588). He carried the division by 
three votes. But the opposition had united 
again, and on 28 Jan. its triumph came. In 
a division on the Chippenham election go¬ 
vernment was beaten by one vote. The effect 
of this defeat was a panic among the place- 
hunters, and Walpole’s own family urged 
him to resign (H. Walpole, Memoirs, i. 128). 
On 2 Feb. the opposition members returned 
for Chippenham were declared by a majority 
of sixteen to have been duly elected. This 
result was only achieved by lavish bribery on 
the part of ‘the patriots,’ the constant de- 
el aimers against ministerial corruption. The 
Westminster and Chippenham election divi¬ 
sions coat the Prince of Wales alone 
12 ,000/., os he himself confessed, ‘ in corrup¬ 
tion, particularly among the tories ’ (Glover, 
Memoirs, p. 1). On the soma day Walpole 
made up his mind that further resistance 
was impossible. He had that morning sent 
notice to the virtual head of the opposition, 
the Prince of Wales, upon whom he subse¬ 
quently called, and received from him the 
strongest assurances that he should not he 
molested, for the Jacobites were already 
clamouring for his head. On the other hand, 
ha promised to give a general support to a 
whig administration. Parliament was ad¬ 
journed on S Feb. The king ‘ burst into a 
flood of tears ’ upon his announcing his re¬ 
tirement. On 9 Feb. he was created Earl 
of Orford, and on the 11th he resigned all 
his employments, receiving a promise of 
a pension of 4,000/. a year, ‘ The great and 
undaunted spirit and tranquillity almost 
more than human' with which, as a witness 
tells us, he met his reverses, revived the 
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ersonal affection so widely felt for him, and 
is levees were more crowded than at the 
height of his power. 

The king offered the premiership to Pul¬ 
teney ‘ with the condition only that Sir 
Robert should be screened from all future 
resentments’ (Life of Dr. Z. Pearce, p. S). 

| Pulteney refused any further assurance than 
that he was ‘ not a man of blood ’ (Life 
of Bishop Neicton, p. 49). On 9 March, 
when Lord Limerick moved for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to inquire into Wal¬ 
pole’s administration during the preceding 
twenty years, Pulteney absented liimselfwith 
an intimation that he was averse from it, 
and the motion was defeated by two votes. 
But on 23 March he supported another mo¬ 
tion by Lord Limerick, limiting the inquiry 
to ten years, which was carried by a majority 
of seven only. A secret committeo of twenty- 
one members was nominated' of whom nine¬ 
teen were Walpole’s political opponents. 
The first subject of inquiry was into the 
distribution of the Becret-service money. 
But Scrope [see Sonora, John], the secre¬ 
tory, and Paxton, the solicitor to the trea¬ 
sury, refused to make answer on the plea 
that they were accountable only to the king, 
all the money for secret service being paid 
by the king’s special warrant (P. Yorke to 
J. Yorke, 17 June 1742, Life of Hardwicks, 
11 . 10; Pari. Hist. xii. 625, 824). This re¬ 
fusal wasjustifiedhya precedent in 1679(Ri5t. 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. pt. ix.; Lind¬ 
say MSS. p. 407). The committee reported 
their inability to collect evidence on ISMay, 
Paxton having in the interval been com¬ 
mitted to Newgate for his contumacy 
(15 April). The report was followed on the 
same day by a hill to indemnify witnesses 
who would bring evidence of any kind 
against the Earl of Orford. This was carried 
on the second reading by only 228 to 218 
votes, "When the bill reached the lords it 
was opposed by Lord-chancellor Hardwicke, 
in a brilliant speech, upon the constitutional 
ground that ‘a general advertisement for 
evidence against a person would be a high 
misdemeanour, and it would he illegal in tne 
crown’ (Pari. Hist, xii, 662».) It was 
accordingly thrown out by the striking 
majority of fifty-two (26 May), On IS July 
Pulteney was created Earl of Bath. On the 
first occasion of meeting him in the House 
of Lords, "Walpole remarked, ‘My Lord 
Bath, you and 1 are now two as insignificant 
men as any in England,’ in which, says the 
narrator with truth, * he spoke the truth of 
my Lord Bath, hut not of himself’ (Kjng, 
Anted, p. 48). The distractions of the new 
ministry further turned the tide in Orford’s 

vv 
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fai our. An admiring crowd followed him 
when lie went to Iinnelagli (H. Walpole, 
Letters, 20 July 1742, i. 103). The secret 
committee was still at work, but its fuiluies 
had set its members quarrelling, and before 
the summer was over it was ‘ already for¬ 
gotten ’ (Horace Walpole to SiT II. Slann, 
Letters, i. 180). Its second report was pre¬ 
sented on 30 June. Its charges were three¬ 
fold : the exercise of undue influence in 
elections, the grant of fraudulent contracts, 
and peculation and profusion in the expen¬ 
diture of secret-service money. The proofs 
of the first were of a trifling character con¬ 
cerning the promotion of officials and the dis¬ 
placement of revenue officers in the borough 
of Weymouth; those of the second were 
confined to one contract for furnishing 
money in Jamaica, in which the contractors 
gained a fraction over fourteen per cent,, no 
very undue sum considering the risks run. 
The case against him was therefore felt to 
re-,t on the secret-service expenditure. Of 

S imulation there was no evidence whatever. 
Profusion was established by the comparison 
of a carefully selected decade, 1707-17, dur¬ 
ing which the secret-service money expended 
was no more than S3S,000/., with the decade 
1731-41, when it amounted to 1,440,0001. 
Even this result was only obtained by 
garbling the figures of the first decade. The 
account fairly taken shows that the expen¬ 
diture by Walpole on secret service was 
about 79,0001, a year; much less, according 
to Coxe, than the annual expenditure before 
.the revolution. That much of this money 
was well laid out we know, for Walpole was 
better furnished with information from the 
continent than any of his predecessors. It 
was admitted that 5,0001. a year was used 
to subsidise ministerial newspapers. There 
cannot be much question that votes liad 
from time to time been secured by direct 
payments instead of by places and pensions 
(see Hebvex, Memoirs, ni. 93,130; Donnra- 
TOJf, Diary, 15 March 1754), It was a 
system which Walpole had inherited from 
Sunderland, whom Onslow marks out as the 
corruptor of parliament (Onslow MSS. p. 
609). Such indications as we have justify 
Burke in his statement that ‘ the charge of 
systematic corruption is less applicable to 
Walpole, perhaps, than to any minister who 
ever sorved the crown for so great a length 
of time ’ (‘ Appeal from New to Old Whigs,’ 
Works, iv. 430). The fact that there were 
yery few whom he gained oyer from the 
opposition is, as Burke suggests, evidence of 
this, 

The inquiry had proved a signal failure. 
The ‘ cant 1 of corruption, as Burke calls it, 


had done its work, and the satisfied place, 
men with whom Walpole n as personally on 
friendly terms (Hoiare Walpole to Sir 11 
Mann, 15 Nov. 1742, Letters, i. 214) hndnj 
desire to prosecute the matter further. J! at 
the weapon which had done such goad ser¬ 
vice against the last ministry could now be 
employed to embarrass tbe new one. On 
1 l3ec. Lyttolton moved for another s.cret 
committee of inquiry (Horace Walpole to 
Sir H. Maun, 2 Dec. 1742, Letters, i. 21G) 
and was supported by Pitt, but defeated by 
263 to 186 votes. In 1741 the old Duche-g 
of Marlborough had predicted that in the 
event of a change of ministry ‘ Sir Hr,ben. 
will still sit behind the curtain’ (Coriem. 
ii. 224). During Carteret’s administration 
the king constantly consulted Orford tbrouch 
intermediaries, lie gave places to C'hol- 
mondeley, his Bon-in-law, and Ilenry Fox 
and Pelham, his adherents. Orford, on tin. 
other hand, successfully exerted his influence 
with his party to support the retention of 
the Hanoverian troops (IXoBACE WALPOir, 
Letters, i. 286), though he was himself too 
ill to attend the debate in the lords (31 Jan. 
1744). Ilis time was chiefly spent at Hough¬ 
ton, whence on 24 June 1743 he wrote a 
pathetic letter expressing his solace in rural 
pleasures (the letter is printed by Coxe, L 
7112 ft.; Habeis, Life of Ilarehriche, ii. 133). 
He appears to have spoken in the House 
of Lords on only one occasion, 24 Feb, 
1744, when he spontaneously moved an ad¬ 
dress to the king upon the presentation of 
papers conveying intelligence of on appre¬ 
hended invasion hy the French on behalf 
of the pretender. He made, says Horace 
Walpole, a ‘long and fine speech,’ which 
led to a reconciliation with the Prince of 
Wales. Though ostensibly in retirement, 
it cannot he doubted that he was at first 
watching an opportunity, should his health 
bo restored, for resuming office. He had con¬ 
ceived a plan for the recovery of his popu¬ 
larity by a proposal to separate Hanoi er 
from England (Coxe, ii. 571). Throughout 

1743 ana 1744 he paid the closest attention 
to affairs, and was the constant adviser of 
Pelliam. His efforts were directed to thwart¬ 
ing Carteret’s war policy, and preventing 
the introduction hy him of the tory party 
into the government. ‘ Whig it,’ he wrote 
to Pelham on 25 Aug. 1743, 1 with all oppo¬ 
nents that will parley, but 'ware tory.’ When 
he was in London his house in Arlington 
Street was crowded with callers. But, as 
time went on, the exhaustion arising from 
his disease grew upon him. On 29 May 

1744 Horace Walpole writes of him as 
‘grown quite indolent,’ having abandoned 
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oil exprcUo, (ind very low-spirited. At tho peace’ (G. B. IIill, Johnsonian Miscellanies, 
li. .inning of Km ember tlie king urged liim li. 309). Behind the French alliance lay 
to return from Houghton to London, being the security of the protestant succession, 
dt airous of consulting’ him on tho state of In. face of the difficulty of maintaining this 
affairs before the opening of parliament. But paramount object, Macaulay’s criticism that 
his complaint was so acute that he could his ministry was not on era of great reforms 
not bear the motion of travelling. On falls flat. Tho reforms which might have 
1!) Nor. he was sufficiently recovered to been undertaken would have yielded results 
leave Houghton, but the excruciating agonies small in importance compared with the re- 
which he suffered projected the journey to verbal of the foreign policy of the country, 
four days. In Decomber he began taking and its reconciliation to the new dynasty, 
Dr, Jurin’s [see Jems', Jims] medicine for which Walpole actually accomplished. There 
the stone, in spite of his son Horace's com- was always present to his mind the peril of 
mon-sense expostulation with his physicians strengthening the prevalent disaffection, or 
(Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 24 Dec. of exciting it in fresh quarters. In 1739, 
1741 and 14 Jan. 1746) [see Ranut, Jonjr]. when sounded by Lord Chesterfield as to a 
Hi* consequence was a laceration of hie project for the taxation of America, he 
bladder such as his son had predicted, and replied, ‘ 1 have old England set against me, 
his torment became so acute that he was and do you think I will have new England 
drenched with opium and for six weeks was likewise P ’ But he vindicated his refusal also 
in a state of stupefaction. When not under on the higher ground that the true policy 
narcotics he would converse with full posses- was one of the development, not the ex- 
sionof his faculties and his natural vivacity ploitation, of colonial prosperity ( Annual 
and cheerfulness. He died of exhaustion lipgister, 17U3, p. [26]). It has been alleged 
on 18 March 1743 at the age of sixty-eiglit, against him that he overlooked the military 
and was buried on the 23th at Houghton, resources to be found in the enrolment of 
The policy of Walpole maybe summarised the highland clans in the king's service, 
in two phrases—in domestic affairs, ‘quieta The proposal was made in 1738, recom- 
nnn movere’ (Hon von WALroiu, Letters, viii. mended by Lord Islay, and a tentative ex- 
S.’Jb); abroad, ‘the French alliance.’ By periment approved by Walpole (Cullodcn 
the latter ho revolutionised the whig tradi- Papers, p. xxxi). Ilia caution was justified, 
tion, and the dissentient wliigs joined with In 1743 a highland regiment mutinied 
the tories in denouncing it as ‘ Sir Itobert's against embarkation for foreign service, and 
new system of politics ’ ( Marchmont Papers, a highland soldier was synonymous with 
ii. 119-20; cf. the Lords' Protest of 13 Feb. rebel (Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 
1741). Its justification was seen in 1746 19 May 1743, Letters, i. 246). 
when, with French assistance, tho young pro- The classes disaffected to the Hanoverian 
tender landed, fulfilling the prediction often dynasty were the country gentlemen, the 
made by Walpole that a breach with France clergy, and, from time to time, the mob. Of 
would be followed by a struggle for the Eng- these the squires, who controlled the county 
lish crown upon English soil (IlravnY, Me- representation, ware the most influential. 
mnirs, ii. 40). The limitations of the French Walpole entered npou his political career in 
alliance prescribed themselves. National full sympathy with their grievances, and as 
traditions and the doctrine of the 1 balance of one of the most considerable of their class. 
powar,’wbich was constantly invoked against To gratify them he reduced the land-tax 
it, concurred in forbidding it to be anything from 4s. in the pound, at which it stood after 
hut a 1 connection to be formed upon the prin- the revolution, to Is. in 1731 and 1732. 
ciple of preserving the peace,’ or, as ho said, With the same object he renounced one of 
‘pievcntive anddefensive’(lVsi«c«s^eietfrra, liis favourite fiscal principles—the abolition 
p.114). It implied a practice of non-inter- of taxes upon the necessaries of life—and in 
vention, distasteful at once to the king and 1732 reimposed the salt-tax. The support 
to the inheritors of tho political traditions of of the clergy he could never expect to win, 
William HI and Anne. To this he made it unless by the sacrifice of the firmest friends 
his aim to educate his party. To this he of the Hanoverian family, the dissenters, 
sacrificed Carteret and Townshend, and its But the clergy were the only class who were 
abandonment under pressure led to bis fall, capable of finding arguments for disaffection, 
After his death his opponents confessed that ana the Sacheverell trial had warned him of 
he had been in the right. * He was the best the danger of offering them gratuitous pro¬ 
minister,’ said Dr. Johnson, 1 this country vocation. AH he could do was to place them 
ever had, as if we would liavo let him he under the control of an episcopal bench, oare- 
would have kept the country in perpetual fully selected for the soundness of its whig 

vv2 
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principles, and, ‘while leaving the flag of 
church privilege still flying,’ to secure to 
dissenters by the indirect method of in¬ 
demnity acts a substantial emancipation. 
The city had been whig from the revolution, 
and when it came to h question of alienating 
his financial supporters by lowering the in¬ 
terest on government loans, or risking the 
allegiance of the whig country gentlemen by 
taxing them to find the higher rate, he pre¬ 
ferred the general interests of his party to 
the immediate interest of his class. Twice 
he found himself confronted by a storm ol 
popular fury, in the matter of the excise bill 
and the war with Spain. On both occasions 
he gave way, not from weakness, but in pur¬ 
suance of a principle observed bv him, even 
in his own cabinets, never to let his own 
opinion prevail against a majority (IioEATIO 
Lobd Wazpole, Memoirs, i. 828), 

In the time of Walpole parliament had 
become absolute. He maintained this su¬ 
premacy, but he changed the centre of 
gravity from the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons; and this he effected 
by the force of his own personality, despite 
the fact that he did not belong to one of the 
great aristocratic families. It was impossible 
that power should continue to emanate from 
a house of which the sovereign's chief ad¬ 
viser, the minister who engrossed the direc¬ 
tion of every department of domestic policy, 
was not a member. With this change came 
the development of parliamentary manage¬ 
ment, an art of which Chesterfield acknow¬ 
ledged Walpole to have been the greatest 
master that ever lived ( Letters , iii. 1417). 
‘He knew the strength and weakness of 
everybody he had to deal with’ (Hebtet, 
Memoirs, i. 28). The saying attributed to 
him, ‘Every man has his price’ unfairly 
conveys an impression of general cynicism. 

‘ All those men,’ lie Baid of ‘ the patriots,’ 
‘have their price’ (Coxe, i. 767; Hebvey, 
Memoirs, i. 242; Walpoliana, i. 88). Their 
subsequent history and the judgment of their 
contemporaries proved the saying true. But 
this talent of shrewd insight had its as¬ 
sociated defect. The arts of management 
may suit a House of Commons; they cannot 
touch the multitude. It was the perception 
of thisweokjpoint, the ‘ delusion that the ma¬ 
jority ofthe House of Commons is the majority 
ofthe nation ’ (MarohmontPapers, ii. 123), that 
led the opposition, and Pitt among them, in 
George it's famous phrase, ‘ to look for the 
sense of my subjects in another place than 
the House of Commons ' (Hobacewai.pqi.e, 
Memoirs, ii. 831). Before the force of public 
asBion the minor arts of management broke 
own. 


Upon the transfer of power to the House 
of Commons followed as a consequence that 
the ministry was no longer dependent mjun 
the caprice of the sovereign. The chan^ 
was not recognised at once. Sunderland 
Towushend, and Carteret, all member,, ofthe 
House of Lords, conceived of ministers as 
the personal servants of the kings, and each 
in turn became a competitor with the rest of 
the cabinet for the largest share of the royal 
favour. This tendency explains and justifies 
the unreasonable jealousy of his colleagues 
generally attributed to Walpole. ‘Hennas 
unwilling,’ says Hervey, ‘to employ any¬ 
body under him, or let anybody approach the 
Iring and queen, who had any understand¬ 
ing, lest they should employ it against him’ 
(Memoirs, i. 340). In place of the traditional 
system, or want of system, he insisted that 
a ministry should be jointly and severally 
responsible, and that in its communications 
with the sovereign it should be represented 
by its head (ii. i. 187, 200). Of this col¬ 
lective responsibility the guarantee was party 
connection. The change involved, as the op¬ 
position truly alleged, the appearance in the 
constitution of a prime minister (see Lords' 
Protests of 18 Feb. 1741; IIooees, ii. 10;, and 
the extinction of composite administrations 
of intriguing courtiers. It was not the out¬ 
come of any preconceived view of the right 
principles of government on Walpole’s part. 
The principle of the ministry’s collecti\e re¬ 
sponsibility was formulated by him, probably 
not for the first time, in 1783, when his excise 
echeme was thwarted by his own subordinates 
(Hebvbx, Memoirs, i. 187, 200). Politics 
with him laynot in the application of theories, 
but in the ‘ providing against the present 
difficulty that presses’ (Walpole to Hervey 
in 1787, Memoirs, iii. 66), always with an eye 
to the paramount interest, the maintenance 
of the protestant succession. lie declared, 
if we may credit Chesterfield, that he was 
‘ no saint, no Spartan, no reformer.’ Political 
life was the transaction of state's business; 
not, as with Sunderland or Carteret, one of 
the distractions of an elegant leisure. He 
himself spoke of his position as being ‘in 
business’ (Siielbttene, Life, i. 87). He was 
the first minister since the llestoration who 
made a special study of finance and com¬ 
merce. He laid the foundations of free- 
trade and of modem colonial policy. Bis 
capacity of lucid exposition of finance was 
such that' whilst he was speaking the most 
ignorant thought that they understood wbat 
they really did not’ (Chestitejteli), Letters, 
iii. 1417). ‘ lie never had his equal in busi¬ 
ness,’ said George I. His transaction of it 
was marked by tbe method, tranquillity, 
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and despatch of a counting-house (ib. ii. 607; mons as ‘a sincere member of the Church of 
Hxiivey, Memoirtt, i. 23). His speeches England* (debate an the motion for repeal of 
■were of the same character. ‘An artful the Test Act, 12 March 1736, Furl. Hilt. ix. 
rather than an eloquent speaker/ says Ches- 1052). 

terfiekl {Letters, iii. 1417). His speech on His recreation was in field sports. He is 
the Sacheverell trial has been quoted by said always to have opened first the letters 
Burke for its exposition of constitutional from his huntsman (Haedwicke, Wab 
principle. He rarely attempted the higher poliana, 1783, p. 10). He kept a pack of 
flights of oratory, in this approaching tha harriers at Houghton (Carlisle MSS. p. 85), 
parliamentary speakers of our own day more and a pack of beagles at his house in the 
nearly than did the debaters of that and the New Park, Richmond, where he used to hunt 
next generation. The speeches attributed one day in the middle of the week, and also 
to him in the parliamentary history have, on a Saturday (H. Walpole, Reminiscences, 
unfortunately, been transmuted into the p. xevi), the origin of the modem weekly 
turgid rhetoric of Johnson (Boswell, Life, parliamentary holiday. He attributed his 
ed. Gh B. Hill, iv. 314). This indisposition strength to this exercise (Pope to FortBscue, 
to eloquence in part arose from indifference 31 July 1738; Works, ix. 142). Every 
to literature. ‘ X totally neglected reading November he held at Houghton a ‘ hunting 
when I wns in business,' he said to Henry congress ’ of the neighbouring gentry (IIbr- 
Fox at Houghton, ‘and to such a degree YET, Memoirs, ii. 211), of which Horace Wal- 
tbnt I cannot now read a page 1 (Life o/Shd- pole has left an entertaining description 
lume, i. 37). He declined to read Butler's ( Letters, i. 284), A detailed and npproeia- 
1 Analogy’ to please the queen. The only tive account of his magnificent mansion at 
book he read in his retirement was Syden- Houghton, the construction of whioli occn- 
ham (Sydenham, Thomas] (Prior, Life of pied from 1722 to 1735 (Notes and Queries, 
U. Malone, p. 387). His house was no 7th ssr. ii. 144), is to be found in a letter 
rendezvous of literary men, though he en- from Sir T. Robinson to Lord Carlisle, dated 
tertained Pope, to whose ‘ Odyssey' he sub- 9 Dec. 1731 ( Carlisle MSS. pp. 85,80). His 
scribed ten guineas. He also himself intro- profusion not only furnished the opposition 
duced the ‘Dunciad’ to the notice of the with a constant theme for declamation 
king and queen (Pom, Works, iv. 6). He against the alleged malversation of public 
was on friendly terms with Addison, to money ; it also provoked the jealousy of his 
whom he presented a Latin translation by neighbour, Lord Towmshend. It wns said 
Dr. Blond, provost of Eton. Steele was a that he had spent 100,000/. upon his collec- 
political ally. Congreve he made a com- tion of pictures, but a more sober estimate, 
missioner of customs j to Gay he gave a taking note of the fact that many of them 
commissionership in the lottery for 1722; were presents to him, puts their cost at less 
toYoung a pension, ne patronised Ephraim than 80,000/. (see Nichols, Lit. Aneci. viii. 
Chambers [q. vj and Joseph Mitchell [q. v.], 643), He also spent 14,000/. on his hunt- 
known as ‘ Sir Robert Walpole’s poet,’ There ing lodge in Richmond New Park (Horace 
is Borne truth in Swift's sarcasm that he had Walpole, 'Reminiscences, voLi.p. xcvii). Be- 
‘none but beasts and blockheads for his pen- sides these he maintained establishments in 
men’ ( Works, xvi. 107), His memory was Chelsea and London. He was, in fact,reck- 
‘ prodigious ’ (Hbbvey, Memoirs, i. 23). less of expenditure, while * deceiving him- 
He quoted Virgil and Horace (ib. ii, 85fl, iii. self with the thoughts of his economy’ 
273), and, as his son says, ‘governed George I (Horace Walpole, Letters, iii. 390). His 
in Latin, the king not speaking English and means were derived from three sources: first, 
his minister no German, nor even French ’ his lauded estate, the rent-roll of which is 
(R. Walpole, Reminiscences, i. xov). If a computed to have risen from 2,000/. a year 
story told by Horace Walpole (Letters, iii. when he succeeded to it, to 5,000/.—8,000/. 
226) is to be relied upon, be must have had a year in 1740; secondly, the large fortune 
some slight knowledge of Italian. He him- he made by the sale of South Sea stock at 
self never attemptea any literary composi- a thousand per cent, profit; thirdly, from 
tion beyond political pamphlets (see Hosace official sources, estimated at about 9,000/. a 
"Walpole, ‘Royal and Noble Authore’ in year (see Mobley, pp. 135-8). He had 
Works, i. 447, ed. 1798). In religion, if we also realised considerable profits while pay- 
may judge from the anecdote related by Lord master (Horace Walpole, Letters, viii. 
llervey respecting the attendance of Arch- 42S). In conformity with the practice of 
bishop Potter at the queen’s death, Walpole that and later times, he provided for 
was a sceptic, though in the previous year hB his family by placing thorn in profitable 
had spoken of himself in the House of Com- offices (ib. ycl i. pp, lxxviii-lxxxv). He 
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was granted on Lis retirement a pension of 
4,000/. a year, but be did not apply for 
it until June 1744, compelled no doubt by 
bis embarrassments (Horace Walpole to Sir 
H. Mann, 18 June 1744, Letters, i. 807). 
lie died 40,000/. in debt (ib. viii. 423), and 
as late as 1778 Lis creditors still remained 
unpaid {ib. vii. 183). Whatever else they 
show, the facts at least clear Lis character 
from the suspicion of peculation, So little 
grasping was Lis disposition that Le never 
received any presents of money from 
George IT (ib. viii. 449), and in 1788 Le 
refused the king’s offer as a gift of the 
bouse afterwards occupied by bim in 
Downing Street (Coxe, i. 769). 

Walpole was, even Chesterfield admits, 
‘ good-natured, cheerful, social' ( Letters, iii. 
1417). He was chairman of a small club 
of six members who met in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden (Wheatley, London, ii. 208), 
and Le also belonged to the Kit-Cat Club. 
Pope has left some fine lines testifying to the 
charm of his hospitality ( Works, iii. 400). 
His friends loved him. He was coarse in 
his conversation, even for that age (IIohace 
Walpole, Letters, iii. 226). ‘ Ilis pre¬ 
vailing weakness was to he thought to have 
a polite and happy turn to gallantry’ 
(Chesterfield, Letters, i. CO), which made 
him, according to the same authority, ‘ at 
once both a wagg and a boaster ’ (Nugent, 
Memoirs, p. 246). This kind of conversation 
was to the taste of the queen, whence Swift 
satirised him as ‘a prater nt court in the 
style of the stews’ ( Suffolk Corr. ii. 32). 
He laughed loudly, ‘ the heart’s laugh,’ said 
his admirers (Sir O. H. Williams, Worlts, 
i. 206) j ' the horse-laugh , 1 according to 
Pope ( Works, iii. 460). He was 1 certainly 
a very ill-bred man,’ said the courtier, 
Lord ilervey (ii. 360; of. Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough's Corr. ii. 137), to whom ‘the queen 
once complained that ho had tapped her on 
the shoulder in chapel 1 (iii. 2G5). lie 
was ridiculed by Gay as Bluff Bob in 
the‘Beggar’s Opera 1 (Elwin, Pope, vii. 117). 
But this 1 hearty kind of frankness 1 had its 
political value, for it ‘ seemed to attest his 
sincerity 1 (Chesterfield, Letters, in. 1417). 
It is said by Coxe that ‘ be never entirely 
lost the provincial accent 1 (i. 749). 

Walpole’s first wife died at Chelsea on 
20 Aug. 1737 ( Gent , Mag. 1737, p. 614), 
and was buried in King Henry VII’s chapel, 
Westminster. By her he had three sons and 
two daughters. The sons were Robert, who 
succeeded as second Earl of Orford, and died 
on 1 April 1761, leaving an only son, George, 
third earl, who died unmarried on 6 Dec. 
1791 j Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., who also 


died unmarried on 12 Jan. 1784, leaving bv 
Maria Clements, three iLlegitimatedaupht'ori 
of whom the eldest, Laura, married iiiahoi! 
Frederick Kcppel [q, v.], and the second 
Maria (d. 1807), married, fiistly, .Tames 
cond earl Waldegmv [q. yand secondly 
William Henry, duke of Gloucester, while 
the youngest, Charlotte, was wife of Lionel 
Tollemaehe, fourth carl of Dysart; and 
Horatio or Horace Walpole [q.v.], who suc¬ 
ceeded his nephew George ns fourth Earl of 
Orford. Of the daughters, Mary married 
(14 Sept. 1723) George, third carlofC’hol- 
mondeley. She died at Aix in Provence in 
1731, and was buried at Malpas ( Collins 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 34). The other’ 
Katherine, died young (Gent. May. 1715 , 
p. 164). 

During his first wife’s lifetime Sir Hohert 
maintained an irregular connection with a 
Miss Maria Slcerrett or Skerritt. She was 
Irish by birth, the daughter af Thomas 
Skerrett, a merchant living in Dover Street 
(rl. 1734; ib. 1734, p, CO j IIeri ey, Memoir*, 
i. 11 6 ; Pope, Works, iii. 141 n. 1; Gent. Mai/. 
1738, p. 824). She was a woman of wit 
and beauty, with a fortune of 30,000/. 
(Bishop Hare to F. Naylor, 0 March 1738, 
Hare MSS. p. 288). She moved in fashion¬ 
able society. Under the name of Phrjne 
the was scandalously associated by Pope 
with Lady Mary Wortley-Monlagu (Works, 
iii. 141), who -writes of her as ‘dear Molly 
Skerritt’ ( Letters, i. 480). Her connection 
with Walpole began some time before 1728 
(IIertey, Memoirs, i. 116), and his sup¬ 
pression of ‘ Polly 1 is said to have been due 
to resentment at her identification by the 
public with Polly, the heroine of* the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ produced in that year [see 
Gat, Jony]. She lived at his house in Itich- 
mond Park, where be spent Saturdays and 
Sundays (ib. ii. 267), and occasionally at 
Houghton (ib. i. S39). As early as Novem¬ 
ber 1737 there were rumours that he hud 
married her (Swift, li'orks, six, 104 j 
Carlisle MSS, p, 190). The marriage was 
privately celebrated by Walpole’s con¬ 
fidential friend, the Rev. II. Etough, early in 
March 1738 (Niohols, Lit. Aneed. viii. 
262; Sir T. Kobiuson to Lord Carlisle, 
16 March 1738, Carlisle MSS, p, 104; 
Iloratio Walpole to .Robert Trevor, 18 March 
1788, BwLringhamshire MSS. p. 13). She 
was at once welcomed by society (ib.), and 
was introduced at court (Mare MSS. p. 
288), She died on the following 4 June of 
a miscarriage (Gent, Mag. 1788, p. 328). 
She was, Walpole had declared, ‘indis¬ 
pensable to his happiness 1 (Life of Shelburne, 
1 , 86), and her loss plunged him into a 1 de- 
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«WiMb and comfortless condition ’ (Iloratio 
Walpole to 11. Trevor, 17 June 1738, Buck- 
i nhaM'hin MSS. p. 17), wliich ended in a 
sei are illness. Bv lier lie liad two illegitimate 
daughters, one ’of whom died before 1738 
t st e"-Votes and Queries, 2nd Per. i. 327). 
(if the other (Catherine), Horace Walpole 
narrates that her father had intended to 
marry her to Edmund Keene [q. v.] ( then 
rector of Stanhope {Letters, ii. 3181. On 
hi3 retirement he obtained from the king a 
patent of precedence for her os an earl’s 
daughter, which 1 raised a torrent of wrath 
against him ’ (Culloden Papers, p. 175). 
Sle married Colonel Charles Churchill, 
illegitimate son of General Charles Churchill 
in. v.l bv Anne Oldfield [q. V.] She be¬ 
came housekeeper at Windsor Castle, and 
died about the beginning of tbe present cen¬ 
tury (Collins, Peerage, ed. Brydges,v, 662). 

Walpole successively occupied several 
houses in London. In 1716 he lived on the 
west side of Arlington Street, on the site of 
the present No. 17 (Wm itlhy, Round about 
Piceadilh/, #c., 1870, p. 172), and also occu¬ 
pied a house at Chelsea. In 1722 he bought 
another house at Chelsea ‘ next the college ’ 
for 1,1007. (Wieeatidy, London, i. 379). 
Here he and Lady Walpole lived much 
during the summer months, and he retained 
it till his death (BcAvr.n, Memorials of Old 
CWsea. 1892, p. 288). In 1727 his son, 
Lord Walpole, was appointed ranger of 
Richmond Park. Sir Robert, for the con¬ 
venience of hunting, then hired a house on 
Richmond Hill, pending the construction of 
the house built by him in the park called 
‘The Old Lodge,’ on the site now known 
as Spanker's Hill Enclosure (II. Walpole, 
Reminiscences, vol. i. p. xcvii; Citancelloe, 
Hist, of Richmond, 1894, pp. 217-18). The 
official house in Downing Street was offered 
him by George II in 1731, but it needed re¬ 
construction, and he did not move into it till 
93 Sept. 1735 (Whbaieby, London, i._ 519), 
occupying in the interval a house in St. 
James’s Square (see Dasent, Hist, of St. 
James’s Square, 1895, pp. 82-3). In 1742 
he left Downing Street for a small house 
in Arlington Street (No. 6), where he died 
(Walpolb, Letters, i. 181, 324). 

There are numerous portraits and engrav¬ 
ings of Walpole. Of these, the most pleas¬ 
ing is that by Jervas, angraved by Lodge, 
evidently taken in 1726-6, since he wears 
the order of the Bath. He there appears as 
a tall and handsome young man. Latex in 
life he became corpuleut and his legs 
swelled. Another portrait, engraved from 
an enamel painting by Zincke, forms the 
frontispiece to Coxe’s ‘Memoirs’ (vol. i.) 


It is taken in his robes as chancellor of the 
exchequer. An. engraving of a seated por¬ 
trait by Eckardt, in his robes as K.G., to¬ 
gether with his first wife in a standing posi¬ 
tion, is given in P. Cunningham’s edition of 
‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters ’ (ix. 482). Two 
portraits, by Ilayman and Van Loo respec¬ 
tively, are in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Loudon. An. engraving from a portrait by 
Richardson, taken in advanced life, is iu 
T. Park’s edition of ‘I’oyal and Noble 
Authors ’ (1808, iv. 196), and another, taken 
after 1742, in Collins's ‘ Peerage ’ (eel. Brydges, 
v. 653; cf. Evans, Catalogue of E/igraoed 
Portraits ). A statue of him is in Houghton 
church. 

[Eton College Register (manuscript) penes 
the Provost; Journals of the House of Com¬ 
mons; Boyer's Political Slate of Great Britain 
1710-40, 00 vols.; Ralph’s Use and Abuse of 
Parliaments, 1744, 2 voK; Tindul's Continua¬ 
tion of Rnpiu’s History of England, 174-3, 
4 vols.; Original Papers, ed. Jlacpherson, 1775, 

2 vole.; Diary of Mary, Countess Cowpcr 
(1714-20), 1864; Letters and Despatches of 
John Churchill, first Dukoof Marlborough, ed. 
Murray, 1845, 5 vols.; Private CorreBp. of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 1838, 2 vols,; 
Epistolary Corresp. of Sir R. Stoelo, od. Nichols, 
1809, 2 vols ; Swift’s Works, ed, Scott, 1814, 

10 vols; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, 1881,10 vols.; Primate Boultor’s Letters, 
17G0j 2 vols.; Walpole's Memoirs of the Reign 
of ICing George II, ed. Holland, 1846, 3 vols.; 
Memoirs of the Reign of King George III, ed. 
Barker, 1894,4vols.; RominisceneeBof the Courts 
of George I and George II, ed. Cunningham, 
1857; Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley-Montagu, 3rd ed. 1861,2 vols.; The Crafts¬ 
man, 1726-36 ; Letters to and from Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, 1824,2 vols,; Harvey's Me¬ 
moirs of the Reign of George II, ed. Croker, 1884, 

3 vols.; Ranby’s Narrative of the IaatlHneesof the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Orford, 1745; Letters of 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, ed. 
Bradshaw, 1892,3 vols.; Anecdotes and Speeches 
of the Earl of Chatham, 7th edit. 1810, 3 vols. ; 
ASolection from thePapers of tbe Earls of March- 
mont, 1831, 3 vols,; Culloden Papera, 1815; 
Diary of George Babb Dodington, ed. Wynd- 
ham, 1809; Newcastlo Letters, ed. Butoson, 
1898 ; Edmund Burko’B Works, 1852, 8 vols.; 
Memoirs of a Celebrated Literary and Political 
Character (Richard Glover), 1813; King's Poli¬ 
tical and Literary Anecdotes of his Own Times, 
1818; Wnlpoliana, Anecdotes collected by H. 
Walpole (n.d.), 2 vole.; Lives of Z. Peareo, 
bishop of Rochester, and Dr. Thos. Newton, 
bishop of Bristol, 1816, 2 vols.; Works of 
Sir C. Banbury Williams, 1822, 3 vols.; 
Ooxe's Memoirs of the Life and Administra¬ 
tion of Sir R. Walpole, Earl of Orford, 1768, 
3 vols.; Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 
1820, 2 vols.; Memoirs of the Administration 
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of the lit-. Hon. Henry Pelham, 1S29, 2 vols.; 
Edmondson’s Baronagium Gonealogicum, 1784, 
vol. iii,; Collins’s Peerage of England, ed. 
Brydges, 1812, vol. v.; Harwood's Alumni 
Etononsos, 1797 ; Macpherson's Annals of Com¬ 
merce, 1805, vol. iii.; Harris's Life of Lord- 
chancellor Hardwicks, 1847, 3 vols.; Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of William, Earl of Shalburne, 
1878, 3 vols.; Graham’s Annals and Corre¬ 
spondence of the Earls of Stair, 1875, 2 vols.; 
Ballantyne’s Lord Carteret, 1887 , Ernst’s Me¬ 
moirs of the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 1803; 
Nugent’s Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, 
1898; Stanhope’s (Lord Mahon) Reign of Queen 
Anno, 1870; History of England, 1839-54, 
7 vols.; Ranke's Hist, of Eugland principally in 
the Seventeenth Century, 1875, 6 vols.; Lecky’s 
Hist, of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878, 8 vols.; Wright’s Caricaturs History of 
the Georges, 1808; Courtney’s Parliamentary 
Representation of Cornwall, 1889; Morley*s 
Walpole, 1890; Rye’s Norfolk Antiquarian 
Miscellany, 1873, vol. i.; Broome's Houghton 
and the Walpoles, I 860 ; Rogers’s Protests of 
the Lords, 1875, 3 vols.; Dowell's History of 
Taxation in England, 1884, 4 vols.; Members 
of Parliament, Off. Ret.; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Hep. 1887 App.pt. iv. (Townshend Papers, 
Earl of Dartmouth's MSS. ib ), 1891 12 th Rep. 
App. pt. is. (Kettan MSS), 1893 13th Rep. pt. 
vii. (Lonsdale MSS.), 1894 14th Rep. App. pt. i. 
(Rutland MSS.), 1895 14th Rep. App. pt. ix. 
(Earl of Buckinghamshire’s MSS., Trevor MSS., 
HareMSS. ib., Onslow MSS. ib ), and 1897,15th 
Rep. App. pt. vi. (Earl of Carlisle’s MSS.) 

I. S. L. 

WALPOLE, ROBERT (1781-1850), 
classical scholar, horn on 8 Aug. 1781, was 
the eldest son of Robert Walpole, clerk of 
the privy council and envoy to Portugal, 
by hia first wife, Diana, daughter of Walter 
Grossett. Horatio Walpole, first baron 
Walpole [q. v.], was his grandfather. lie 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated B.A. in J803, M.A, in 
1809, and B.D. in 1828. At Cambridge he 
gained the prize for a Greek ode on ‘ Melite 
Britannia suhacta,’ Cambridge, 1801, 8vo. 
In 1805 he published 1 Ooraicorum Greecorum 
Fragmenta.' In 1809 he became rector of 
Itteringham, Norfolk, in 1815 rector of 
Tivetshall, Norfolk, and in 1828 rector of 
Christ Church, Marylebone, London, He 
held Itteringham and Christ Church till his 
death. Soon after leaving college Walpole 
had travelled in Greece, and in 1817 he 
published his ‘ Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey ’ (2nd edit. 1818), and 
in 1820 * Travels in various Countries of the 
East/ two interesting volumes consisting 
mainly of unpublished papors written by 
John Bacon Sawrey Morritt [q. v.], John 
Sihthorp [q.v.], Dr, Hunt, and other travellers, 


with descriptions of antiquities and imt,« 
and excursuses by Walpole Lim^-lf. He 
was also joint author with Sir William 
Drummond [q. v.] of * Hereulanensia.’ tmh 
lishedin 1810. ’ v 

Walpole died in ITarewood Street. Lon¬ 
don, on 10 April 1856. He had estates at 
Carrow Abbey, near Norwich, and at Scole 
Lodge, Osmundeston, Norfolk. On 6 Feb 
1811 lie was married, to Caroline Frances 
daughter of John Hyde. By her he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘Isabel/ &c.; verse trans¬ 
lations from the Spanish, &c.; severely- 
criticised in ' Edinburgh Review/ vi. 291 , 
2 . ‘ Specimens of scarce Translations of the 
seventeenth century from the Latin Poets ’ 
London, 1805, 8 vo. ’’ 

[Gent. M.ig. 1858, i. 659; Foster’s Index 
Ecclesi.isticus; General Hist, of County of Nor- 
folk, 1829 i. 120, ii. 1314; Biogr. Diet, of Liv¬ 
ing Authors, 1810; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. Vf. 

WALPOLE. Sru ROBERT (1808-1876), 
lieutenant-general, colonel of the 05th foot, 
third son of Thomas Walpole of Stngbniy 
Park, Surrey, sometime envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
Munich, by Lady Margaret (d. 1854), eighth 
daughter of John Perceval, second earl of 
Egmont, was horn on 1 Dec. 1808. Spen¬ 
cer Horatio Walpole [q, v.] was his elder 
brother. Educated at Dr. Goodenough's 
school at Ealing and at Eton, Robert re¬ 
ceived a commission as ensign in the rifle 
brigade on 11 May 1825, and was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 26 Sept, of the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Walpole served during the earlier part of 
his career with his corps in Nova Scotia 
(1826-86), Ireland, Birmingham during 
the bread riots (1889), Jersey, and Malta 
(1841-3), He was promoted to he captain 
on 24 Jan. 1884, major on 31 May 1844, and 
lieutenant-colonel on 2 July 1847, in which 
year he was appointed to the staff as deputy- 
adjutant and quartermaster-general at Corfu, 
where he remained until 1860, having been 
promoted to be colonel in the army on 25 Nov. 
1854. 

In 1857 Walpole went to India to take 
part in the suppression of the mutiny. He 
arrived at Cawnpore early in November, 
and commanded, under Major-generalWind- 
ham, a detachment of the rifle brigade at 
the Pandu Nudda (26 Nov.) On 28 Nov., 
in command of the left brigade, he defeated 
the right attack of the Gwalior contingent, 
and Windham in his despatch of 30 Nov. 
1857 reported that Walpole had‘achieved 
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complete victory over the enemy and 
optima two 18-pounder Aims.’ 

Walpole commanded the 6th brigade oi 
the army under Sir Oolin Campbell at the 
battle oi Cawupore on 6 Dec. 1857. The 
brigade was composed of the 2nd and 3rd 
battalions of the rifle brigade and a detach¬ 
ment of the 38th foot. Crossing the canal 
and moving along the outskirts of the 
n-F-tem face of the town, Walpole success¬ 
fully prevented the enemy's centre from 
supporting tlieir right, which had been 
turned by the British 4th and 6th brigades. 
On 18 Dec. Walpole, with a detached corns 
of the army, consisting of the 6th brigade 
■with the addition of a field battery, a troop 
of horse artillery, and a company of sappers, 
marched through the Doab, captured Etawa 
on 29 Dec., and on 3 Jan. 1868 reached 
JVwar, where Brigadier-general Seaton’s 
force, w hich had arrii ud already, came under 
his command. Walpole, with the combined 
force, joined Sir Colin Campbell at Fathgnrh 
on the following day. 

While Sir Colin Campbell made pre¬ 
parations for the siege of Lucknow an 
attach was feigned on Bareli to keep the 
ltohilkhand rebels in check, and Walpole 
was sent with his force to make a demon¬ 
stration against 16,000 rebels assembled at 
Allakganj on the bonks of the llamganga 
river, a mission which he carried out to the 
satisfaction of the commander-in-chief. 

In February 1853 Walpole's force crossed 
the Ganges with the rest of the army into 
Oudh on the way to the siege of Lucknow, 
at which Walpole commanded the third 
division, comprising the 6th and 6th brigades, 
lie occupied the Dilkusha position on 
4 March, and moved nnder Outram across 
the Gnmti early on the morning of the 6th 
to take the enemy iu reverse. On the 
evening of the same day he encamped about 
four miles from and facing the city. On 
9 March, after aheavy cannonade,he attacked 
the enemy’s left, driving the rebels to the 
river and joining the British left at the Bad- 
shah Bagh. On the 11th Walpole gained 
a position commanding the iron bridge. He 
surprised and captured the camp of Hash- 
mat Ali Chaodri of Sondila, together with 
that of the mutinous loth irregulars, and 
took their standards and two guns. He re¬ 
tained the positions he occupied, and kept 
up au enfilading fire, raking the positions 
which the commander-in-chief was assailing 
on the other side of the river. When Out¬ 
ram entered Lucknow on the 16th, Walpole 
was left to watch the iron and stone bridge, 
and repulsed a strong attack made upon his 
pickets. 


After the capture of Lucknow Walpole 
was sent in command of a division, con¬ 
sisting of the 9th lancers, the 2nd Punjab 
cavalry, the 42nd, 79th, and 03rd high¬ 
landers, the 4th Punjab rifles, two troops of 
horse artillery, two 18-ponnder guns, two 
8 -inch howitzers, and some engineers, to 
march through Hohilkhand. He left Luck¬ 
now on 7 April, and on the 16th attacked 
Fort Ruiya, and was repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss, although the enemy evacuated 
the fort the same night. Walpole’s conduct 
of this operation has been severely censured, 
and Malleson, in his 'History of the Indian 
Mutiny,’ not only asserts that the second 
in command, brigadier Adrian Hope, who 
was killed in the attack, had no confidence 
in his chief, but that Walpole was altogether 
incompetent ns a general in command. There 
is no evidence for either of these assertions; 
Walpole was not a great commander, but 
the strictures passed upon him were unde¬ 
served. On the occasion in question Wal¬ 
pole undervalued his enemy, and in conse¬ 
quence many valuable lives were lost; but 
tile commander-in-chief was fully cognisant 
of all that took place, and, so far from with¬ 
drawing from Walpole his confidence, he 
continued to employ him in positions of 
trust and in important commands. Wal¬ 
pole reached Sirsa on 22 April, and defeated 
the rebels at Allahganj, capturing four guns. 
On the 27th he was joined by the commander- 
in-chief, marched on Shabjahanpur, which, 
on the 30th, they found evacuated by the 
enemy, and pushed on without opposition, 
reaching Miranpui Katrn on 8 May. Wal¬ 
pole commanded the troops under Lord 
Clyde at the battle of Bareli on 6 May, 
when he was wounded by a sabre cut, and 
his horse was also wounded in three places, 
lie commanded the Rohilkhand division 
from 3858 to 1800, and commanded in per¬ 
son at the fight of Maler Ghat on the river 
Sarda on 15 Jan. 1839, when, with 360 men, 
60 only of whom wore Europeans,he entirely 
defeated 2,600 of the enemy and took two 
guns. 

For his services in the Indian mutiny 
Walpole received the modal with clasp for 
Luckuow; he was made first a companion, 
and then a knight commander, of the order 
of the Bath, military division, and he re¬ 
ceived the thanks of parliament. In 1861 
he commanded the Lucknow division, but 
in the same year was transferred to the com¬ 
mand of the infantry brigade at Gibraltar. 
He was promoted to be majoT-geneTal on 
80 May 1862; brought home in 1864 to 
command the Chatham military district; 
selected to command at the volunteer review 
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in 1865; relinquished the Chatham command 
in 1866; was promoted to be lieutenant- 
general on25 Oct. 1871, and-was selected for 
command at the autumn mamuuvrcs of1872. 

Walpole died on 12 July 1870 at the 
Grove, West Molesey, Surrey. lie married, 
on 29 Jau. 1846, Gertrude, youngest daughter 
of General William Henry Ford of the 
royal engineers. He had nine children. 
Two sons and three daughters, with their 
mother, survived him, A watercolour 

E ortrait of Walpole, by Alfred Edward 
halon [q. v.l (1820), and an oil portrait by 
John Phillip [q. v.J (1847), both in rifle- 
brigade uniform, were formerly in possession 
of the widow, Lady Walpole of Hampton 
Court Palace. 

(War Office Records; Despatches; Kaye's 
History of the Sepoy War; MaUeson’s Hist, 
of the Indian Mutiny; Shadwell’s Life of Lord 
Clydo; Defence of Lucknow; Grant’s Sepoy War; 
Cope’s Hist, of Rifle Brigade, 1877 ; Annual 
Register, 1876; private sources.] It. H. V. 

WALPOLE, SPENCER HORATIO 
(1806-1808),home secretary, horn on 11 Sept. 
1806, was second son of Thomas Walpole 
of Stagbury, Surrey, by his wife Margaret 
(d. 1854), the youngest daughter of John Per¬ 
ceval, second earl of Egmont [g. v.l His 

f [rent-grandfather was Horatio Walpole, first 
ord Walpole of Wolteiton [q. v.], the diplo¬ 
matist ; his grandfather, Thomas Walpole, 
was the friend of Chatham. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole (1808-1876) was his younger brother. 
He owed his first name to his maternal uncle, 
Spencer Perceval [q.v.], the prime minister, 
whose daughter he subsequently married; 
his second name he owed indirectly to the 
Walpoles, directly to Lord Nelson, the cousin 
and friend of his father. He was educated 
at Eton during the head-mustership of John 
Keate [q. v.J, and he had for his tutor Ed¬ 
ward Craven nnwtrey [q.v.] At Eton Wal¬ 
pole rose rapidly to be head of the school, and 
both in the Eton debating society and in 
‘speeches ’ gave evidence of oratorical power. 
At election 1823 he was entrusted by Keate 
with the speech which Lord Stratford de¬ 
livered on the scaffold, and which Canning 
had recited, on a similar occasion, some 
thirty-six years before. Canning happened 
to be present, and paid the young orator the 
unusual compliment of rising from his seat, 
shaking hands with him, and congratulating 
him on the fervour and feeling with which 
he had spoken. 

From Eton Wulpoleproceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. as 
a semor optime in 1828, having won the first 
declamation prize and the prize for the best 
‘ Essay on the Character of William HL’ On 


leaving Cambridge ho elio-p the law as a n-> 
j fe^sion. He was called to the bar at L'n 
coin’s Inn in 1831, and became qncen’s C ju n I 
sol in 1846. _ In the interval be had attnintl 
prominence in his profession, Ilis incunsin > 
pmetice induced him to confine himself almo-t 
exclusively to the Tolls court, where lie 
joyed, to a remarkable decree, the confidence 
of the presiding judge, 8ir John Eomilh 
and during the years winch preceded hi, finii 
retirement from the bar in 1652 he was en¬ 
gaged in all the most important cases which 
came before that court. 

Other interests, however, were rapidly ete 
sorbing a considerable portion of his time. 
On 30 Jan. 1846 he entered the House of 
Commons as conservative member for Mid¬ 
hurst, where his cousin, Lord Egmont, erer- 
cised a predominating influence. He repre¬ 
sented Midkurst till 1850, when he Lit it 
for the university of Cambridge. He •-at for 
the university till his final retirement from 
parliament in 1883. 

In the House of Commons Walpole rapidly 
acquired the respect which is always con¬ 
ceded to ability and character, and ha 
speeches on the repeal of the navigation laws, 
on the Jewish disabilities hill (1846), and 
on the ecclesiastical titles bill (1851) brought 
him into notice; the last two were published 
byrequest. On the formation of LordDerby’s 
ministry in February 1852 he was offered and 
accepted a seat in the cabinet as secretary of 
state for the home department. During the 
following session he introduced and carried 
a measure for the reorganisation of the militia. 
He resigned with the rest of the ministry in 
December. When. Lord Derby again formtd 
a government in February 1858, Walpole 
resum ed the position of home secretary. But 
he differed from his colleagues on the provi¬ 
sions of the Reform Bill which Lord Derby’s 
cabinet resolved in January 1859 to submit 
in the ensuing session to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and he retired from office. Walpole, 
when writing to announce his resignation to 
the prime minister on 37 Jan., complained 
especially of the proposed reduction of the 
county franchise. He stated his reasons for 
withdrawing from the government to the 
House of Commons on 1 March, the day after 
Disraeli introduced the Reform Bill. His own 
views on reform were elaborately explained 
in two articles which he contributed to the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ in October 1859 and in 
January 1860. 

In June 1866 Walpole heoame home se¬ 
cretary for the third time, on the formation 
of Lord Derby’s third ministry, and his third 
tenure of the office was rendered memorable 
by his action in relation to the popular 
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notation for parliamentary reform. Wal- held in Ilyde Parle, but would not object to 
ode's attitude was m ucli misunderstood and the use of Primrose TIill for that purpose, 
misiepresented. lie and his party took office llofore, however, the reply reached Beales 
after the defeat of Lord Bussell's ministry the reform league issued a placard, which 
on a division in committee during the dis- they had the assurance to post on the en- 
eti-'ion of thu liberal government’s Beform trances of the park, expressing an earnest 
Bill. As soon as Lord Derby became prime hope that, pending the decision on the main 
inini-ter in June, the reform league orga- question, ‘no further attempt would be made 
nised among other demonstrations m favour to hold a meeting in Hyde Parle, except only 
of nn advanced measure of parliamentary by arrangement with the government on 
reform, a great procession through the streets Monday afternoon, SO July, at six o’clock.’ 
of London ana a meeting in Hyde Pork, Owing to the government's intimation the 
which were advertised to take place on 23 meeting was not held. 

Julv. Walpole came to the conclusion, after It was naturally assumed at the time that 
consulting the best authorities, that the go- Walpole must have said something at the 
vernment had no power to prevent the meet- interview which justified the inference that 
intr, and early in July he carried to the cabi- the league would be allowed to hold the 
net a note, still preserved among his papers, meeting in the park on the 30th j and it was 
in the following terms: ‘ The government do further reported that he had been so moved 
not think they are justified m suppressing [ that, while receiving the deputatiou, he lost 
the meeting with force. The meeting will j his head and wept. Mr. CL J. Holyoake, 
be permitted to assemble, but in the event of I however, who wae present, generously came 
it becoming disorderly a stop will be iinme- forward to deny the first of these stories; 
diately put to it.’ The cabinet, at the insti- and he afterwards published liis own version 
gatioii of Lord Derby, overruled thi3 adyice, of what occurred m his 'Fifty Years of an 
nnd on 19 July Walpole announced in the j Agitator’s Life.* He stated that the story 
House of Commons that no meeting of the that Walpole lost his head and wept was en- 
league would be permitted in Hyde Park, tirely untrue. 

Orders were issued by the home office to Sir ( In the following May, during the discus- 
Iiichard Mayne, tlm chief commissioner of ' sioiiB on the government's Reform Bill, the 
police, to shut the gates of the park in the 1 same difficulty recurred. The reform league 
face of the mob on the day appointed for lhe announced its intention to hold a meeting 
demonstration. This course was carried out, j in Hyde Park on 6 May, and the government 
with the result that on Monday, 23 July issued on the 1st a notice that the use of the 
l?f!6, the mob that had gathered to take part park for such a purpose was not permitted, 
inthemeeting, finding thegatesclosed against and warning well-disposed persons against at- 
tkem, made a forced entryinto the park. Next, tunding it. The government served copies of 
day disturbances about the park were re- this notice on leading members of the reform 
newed. On the third day, Wednesday the league. Ministers, when they issued this 
25th, Walpole received at the home office a notice, had learnt torn their law officers that 
depiitationfroni the organisei'aof the meeting, (it would not be permissible to disperse the 
Walpole informed them that , 1 as the only , meeting by force, and that their only remedy 


question which had given rise to the distur¬ 
bances was the alleged right of admission to 
the park for the purpose of holding a public 
meeting, her majesty's government would 
giveevery facility in their power for obtaining 
a legal decision on that question.’ After the 
deputation had withdrawn, two or three 


against those defying the warning was an ac¬ 
tion for trespass. But they did uot disclose 
the difficulty in which they were placed by 
this opinion, and relied on the warning 
which they had issued to stop the meeting. 
The reformers were not deterred by the im¬ 
plied menace. The meeting was duly held 


members of it returned and asked Walpole on 6 May, and the public was astonished to 
1 whether the government would allow a find that no penalty attached to its holding, 
meeting on the subject of reform to take Earlier on the same day Lord Derby had 
place on the following Monday.’ In reply, addressed his supporters at the home office, 
Walpole said that the question must be put and, while informing them that no steps 
in writing, in order that it might be sub- would ho taken to interfere with the meeting, 
mitted to the cabinet. The same evening defended Walpole from charges of rnisma- 
Edmond Boales [q. v.], the president of the 1 nagement in regard to it. Popular indigna- 


reform league, addressed the necessary appli¬ 
cation in writing, and on the following day 
was told, also in writing, that the govern¬ 
ment could not allow such a meeting to be 


tiou, however, was on all sides great, and 
Walpole was the chief object of attack. He 
bowed before the storm and retired from 
office j but Lord Derby, when announcing 
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his determination to tlie nouse of Lords on 
9 May, declared that it was not Walpole, but 
the cabinet, that was responsible for the 
government’s apparent vacillation. \Yalpole 
continued to serve in the cabinet, without 
office, till its reconstruction under Disraeli 
in February1868, when he finally withdrew. 

Walpole was an ecclesiastical commis¬ 
sioner from 1856 to 1858, and from 1862 to 
1806. He received an honorary degree as 
D.C.L. at Oxford on 7 .Tune 1853, and LL.D. 
at Cambridge in 1860. He was also a trustee 
of the British Museum, a bencher of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and high steward of Cambridge 
University from 1887 to his death, In addi¬ 
tion to these offices he was for some years 
chairman of the Great Western Bail way: he 
retired from that hoard in 1806. Aubrey, a 
charncterin Warren's ‘ Ten Thousand a Tear,' 
was suggested by Walpole. Walpole died at 
his residence at Ealing on 22 May 1898. 

Walpole married, on 0 Oct. 1835, bis first 
cousin, Isabella, fourth daughter of Spencer 
Perceval. She died on 16 July 1886, aged 
84. By her Walpole was father of two sons 
and two daughters. The elder son, Sir Spen¬ 
cer Walpole,K. O.B. (1839-1907’), was at one 
time secretary of thepost office. The younger 
son, Sir Horatio George Walpole, K.C.B., 
was assistant under-secretary of state for 
India from 1883 to 1907. 

A crayon drawing of Walpole by George 
Richmond, R. A., was executed and engraved 
for Grillion’s Club, and an oil painting was 
completed by the same artist in later life. 
A bust by Adams was executed in 1888. 

[Private information.] S. W-E. 

WALPURGA, Saijtt (d. 779 F). [See 
Walbuega.] 

WALROND, HUMPHREY (1600 P- 
1670?), deputy-governor of Barbados, born 
about 1600, was the eldest son of Humphrey 
Walrond of Sea in the pnrish of Ilminster, 
Somerset, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Humphrey Colies of Barton, Somerset. He 
must be distinguished from his first cousin, 
Humphrey, eldest son of William Walrond 
of Islebrewers, who entered at Wadham 
College, Oxford, on 8 May 1618, was demy 
of Magdalen from 1618 to 1624, fought on 
the royalist side in the civil war, and com¬ 
pounded in 1046, having ‘ come in ’ on the 
Oxford articles (Gaedimeb, Reg. Wadham, 
1. 36 ; Bloxasi, Reg. Magdalen, v. 105 ; 
Cal. Comm, for Compounding, p. 1387, cf. 
also pp. 968, 2913). Humphrey Walrond 
of Sea succeeded to the family estates on his 
father’s death on 17 Feb. 1020-1. He sided 
with the royalists when the civil war broke 
out, but, according to the statement in bis 


petition to compound, he accepted no C n m „ 
mission from the king, and used his j n fl u " 
ence to protect those well affected to parlia' 
ment from loyalist soldiers; for this conrW 
he was robbed by the king’s soldiers an( i 
driven into the gnrrison at Bridgwater. He 
appears, however, to have held the rank cf 
colonel, though his name does not occur in 
Peacock’s ‘ Lists,’ and afler the Restoration 
he made his services in the royalist eau-e a 
claim to the favour of Charles II. He was 
given up as n hostage when Bridgwater 
surrendered to Fairfax on 23 July 1615 and 
was lodged in the Gatehouse, London. Hi, 
petition to he allowed to compound, dated 
28 Oct. 1046, -was granted, and on 26 .Tune 
following he was fined 3507. On 20 March 
1646-7 hts wife petitioned that the e-date 
might not he let to other tenants, as she 
was endeavouring to collect the fine; this 
also was granted, as was Walrond’s request 
that his eldest son George might be included 
in the composition. On 3 Feb. 1050-1, how¬ 
ever, the committee learnt that Walrond had 
sold his estate and gone to Barbados. 

Walrond had actually reached Barbados 
in 1649, either with or preceded by his 
brother Edward, a lawyer. The Hand had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity from civil strife, 
but the execution of Charles I and arrival 
of many ruined cavaliers gave the Wal- 
ronds an opportunity, which they wero not 
slow to uso, of turning ‘Little England, - 
as Barbados was called, into a rallying point 
for the royalist cause. Their first step was 
to procure the dismissal from the island 
trensurersbig of Colonel Guy Molesworth 
and put in his place Major Byam, a nominee 
of their own. Their next project, a league 
with the royalist Bermudas, was thwarted; 
and, to alarm the cavaliers in Barbados, they 
spread a report that the roundheads intended 
to put them all to the sword. They then 
procured an act of the Barbados assembly 
compelling every one to take an oath to de¬ 
fend the king; but the governor, Philip Bell, 
was induced to postpone its promulgation. 
The Walronds thereupon collected aii armed 
force and marched on the ‘Bridge,’ as Bridge¬ 
town was then called; the governor was 
warned, but after arresting Humphrey Wal¬ 
rond, he weakly released him, and granted 

E radically all the insurgents demanded, 
buries II was proclaimed on 8 May 1650. 
Meanwhile, on 20 April Francis, lord 
Willoughby [q. v.J of Parham, who had pur¬ 
chased Lord Carlisle’s proprietary rights in 
the island, arrived off Barbados. The Wal¬ 
ronds, who were loth to share the spoils of 
victory with another, spread reports that 
Willoughby was still a roundhead, and pre- 
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, n tpd bis recognition ns governor for three 
months. Willoughby's tact, however, pre- 
v-ihd, and he was received as governor. At 
“ t be left the Walronds undisturbed, and 
thev practically ruled Barbados during his 
oLsence on a visit to other West Indian 
islands: hut on his return Humphrey Wal¬ 
rond whose violence had alienated the more 
moderate royalists, was deprived of his regi¬ 
ment and the command of the fortifications. 
When Sir George Ayscue, the Common¬ 
wealth commander, arrived in October 1651 
B n‘l created a revolution in the island, Wal¬ 
rond was one of those banished for a year 
by act of the assembly on 4 March 1661-2. 
A little later he was forbidden, to return 
without a license from parliament or the 
cuuncil of state. His movements for the 
next eight years are obscure j but appa¬ 
rently he enlisted in the Spanish service, 
probably in the West Indies, for on 5 Aug. 
1653 Philip IV created him Marquess ue 
Valladu, Conde de Parama, Conde de Valde- 
ronda, and a grandee of the first class. 

At the Restoration Willoughby again be¬ 
came governor of Barbados, and on 24 Sept. 
1660 lie nominated as his deputy Walrond, 
who was apparently already one of the com¬ 
missioners lor the government of the island 
and president of the assembly. His eon 
John, secretary to Willoughby, arrived with 
his father’s commission on 17 Dec.; Sir 
Thomas Modyford [q. v.] thereupon sur¬ 
rendered his post, and Charles II was pro¬ 
claimed on the 20th. Walrond governed 
the island during Willoughby’s absence for 
three years; according to Scnomburgk, his 
administration gave general satisfaction, 
* numerous laws which tended to the pro¬ 
sperity of the island were passed,’ the court 
of common pleas and highway commis¬ 
sioners were established, and other reforms 
carried out (Hist, of Barbados, p. 2S6), He 
was, however, inclined to resent interference 
from England, and practically demanded 
that Charles should only make appointments 
on his recommendation. He complained 
of the injury the navigation acts did to 
Barbados, and, in view of the planters' em¬ 
barrassments, prohibited merchants from 
suing them for debt, while his arbitrary 
conduct brought him frequently into colli¬ 
sion with the assembly. Thus, when Wil¬ 
loughby arrived in August 1663 to assume 
the government, his first act was to remove 
Walrond. On 19 Oct. he issued a warrant 
for his imprisonment until he should account 
for sums he had received as president from 
the Spaniards in return for trading facilities; 
he also appropriated Walrond’s house as his 
official residence. Walrond refused to sub¬ 


mit, and on 4 Nov. Willoughby proclaimed 
him as ‘ riding from place to place with hia 
servants, armed, and inciting to mutiny and 
rebellionThis attempt at revolt failed, bub 
Walrond escaped from Barbados and ap¬ 
pealed to Charles in council. There * being 
surprised with new matter which he could 
not suddenly answer, an order was made 
for his commitment; but he having con¬ 
tracted debts by his loyalty to at least 
30,000/., withdrew out of the kingdom, not 
to avoid his majesty's justice, hut to prevent 
his ruin by the violent persecutions of his 
creditors' (Cal. State Papers, America and 
West Indies, 1661-8, No. 1725). His wife 
petitioned for a reversal of his commitment on 
8 April 1608, with what result is not known. 
Probably he again took refuge in some of the 
West Indies under Spanish rule, where he 
appears to have died not long afterwards. 

By his wife Grace, whom he married in 
1024, Wulrond had issue ten children (Cal. 
Comm, for Compounding, p. 937). The eldest 
son,George, lost an arm fighting for Charles I, 
succeeded to his father’s Spanish titles, and 
died in Barbados in 16S8, leaving issue; his 
descendants were long prominent in An¬ 
tigua, and are still represented in Barbados 
and Devonshire (see Waleokd’s ^Records of 
the 1st Devon Militia j BmutB, Landed 
Gentry). The second son, John, was secre¬ 
tary to Lord Willoughby. The third son, 
Henry, became successively speaker of the 
House of Assembly, chief justice of the court 
of common pleas, and governor of Barbados; 
his will was proved at Barbados on S March 
1693 (see Cal. State Papers , America and 
West Indies, 1674-88, passim); his son. 
Sir Alexander Walrond, was also a promi¬ 
nent politician in Barbados (ib. passim; Fos¬ 
ter, Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714). 

[Poster’s Brief Relation of the late Rebellion 
acted in Barbados .,. by the Walronds and their 
Abettors, London, 1660, 8vo, gives details by 
an eye-witness; a modem account is in Nicholas 
Darnell Davis’s Cavaliers and Roundheads of 
Barbados, Georgetown, 1887, 8vo. See also 
Col. State Papers, America and West Indies, 
pussim; Ligon’s True and Exact Hist, of Bar¬ 
bados, 1667, 8vo, esp. pp. 61 sqq.; Short Hist, 
of Barbados, 1763, p. 21; Schomburgk’s Hist, 
of Barbados, pp. 288, 300; Burke's Landed 
Gentry; Vivian’s Visitations of Devon, 1896, 
p. 770; Gent. Mag. 1848, it 114; Notes and 
Queries, let ser. ii. 184, 200, 284.] A. F. P. 

WALSH. ANTOINE VINCENT (1703- 
1768), Jacobite, baptized at St. Malo on 
22 Jan. 1702-3, was the son of Philip Walsh 
(d. 1708), a wealthy Waterford merchant 
who had settled at St. Malo about 1685, by 
Anne, daughter of James Whyte of Water- 
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ford. He married in 1741 Mary, daughter of 
Luke O'Shiel, an heiress. Originally in the 
French navy, and afterwards a shipowner 
at Nantes, he was introduced in 1745 Lo the 
Young Pretender, Charles Edward, by Wal¬ 
ter Rutledge, a banker at Dunkirk [see Rut- 
iflDQn, James], and undertook to oonvey him 
to Scotland, Walsh was granted by the 
French government the frigate Elisabeth, of 
07 guns, as a privateer, which, on the prelexb 
of a cruise off the Scottish coast, was ready to 
act as escort to his own brig, the Doutelle, of 
18 guns, on which the prince was to embark, 
W alsh accompanying him. On2QJune,four 
days after starting from Bolleisle, tho Elisa¬ 
beth attacked an English vessel, tlio Lion, off 
the Lizard. The prince was anxious that the 
Doutelle should comply with her captaiu's 
entreaty to assist her, but Walsh, whom he 
describes as ‘a thorough seaman,’ feeling 
responsible for his safety, refused, and 
threatened, if the prince insisted, to order him 
down to his cabin. The combatants were both 
disabled, and the Elisabeth went hack to St. 
Nazairo, while the Doutelle, continuing the 
voyage, landed the prinoe at Lochnanuagh, 
Inverness-shire. Walsh was knighted by 
Charles Edward, and presented with 2,000/. 
and a gold-liilted sword. After three weeks’ 
stay on tlis coast, he returned to Nantes, and, 
albeit aFrench subject, was on 20 Oct. created 
an Irish earl by J ames Edward. It appears 
from one of his letters to Richard Augustus 
Warren [q. v.] that he knew nothing of 
English. In 1753 ho received a ccrtifleats 
of French noblesse. Subsequently he went to 
San Domingo, where he died at Cap Franoais 
2 March 1703 ; his will, datod 11 Nov. 1768, 
was proved at the Ohdtelet, Paris, 18 Sept. 
1703. ilo loft a son, Antoine Jean Baptiste 
(1745-1798), who was in 1772 appointed 
chamberlain to MariaTherosa, and was father 
of seven sons; and a daughter, Marie Anne 
Agnes, who inl703 married a cousin, Antoine 
Walsh of Nantes. Descendants survive in 
France of Walsh’s brother, Franpois Jacques, 
in 1766 created Comto de Serrant. 

[La Olionaye Desbois’ Diet, do la Noblesse; 
OourcelW Hist, dea Pairs j Voltaire’s Sidcle de 
Louis XV, chap. xxiv.; Young Protondor’a Let¬ 
ter to Edgar,in Mahon’s Hist. ofEngland, vol, iii. 
App. p. xviii.; Narrative of JEnons Mackintosh in 
Jacobite Memoirs; iilordior's Essai sur Serrant, 
Angora, 1822; VicoraloWulsh’sSouvenirsdeCin- 
quanto Ans(pref.)j Chambers's Hist, of Rebellion; 
Lyon in mourning, Scottish Hist. Soc. vols. xx- 
xxii, s.v. * Walsh; ’ Archives of Nantes; Q. E. 
C[okayno]’B Complete Peerago, viii. 44,] J.G, A, 

WALSH, EDWAED (1750-1832), phy¬ 
sician, born in 1766 in Waterford, was eldest 
sou of John Walsh, a merchant, of Bally- 


mountain House, 00 . Waterford. T) Q w 
Walsh (1772-1852) [q. v.j was his younger 
brother. Alter early education at Water¬ 
ford, he studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
at (Glasgow, whore he graduated M.D. hi 
1791. Before leaving Waterford he founded 
a literary society there, an account of which 
by him appeared anonymously in the 
1 British Magazine,’ 1830 (ii. 90-105) 
A poem by him gained a prize of a silver 
medal offered by this society, and on btiim 
appropriated some years after by one of the 
competitors for the Dublin College Historical 
Society medal was also successful (Brit. Man 
ii. 100). In 1792 Walsh published a poem" 
‘ The Progress of Despotism: a Poem on the 
French Revolution,’ which wus dedicated to 
Charles J ames Fox. In the ‘ Anthology Hi- 
bernica ’ ho publielied about the same time a 
proposal for a universal alphabet. While a 
Btudent in Edinburgh he published several 
sketches of some morit, one of which (0 view 
of the sido of Cnlton Ilill on wliioh a facial 
resemblance to Nelson could at that timo he 
traced) appeared in ' Ackerman’s Repository.’ 

Walsh begun bis professional career as 
medical officer on a West Indian packet. 
He was afterwards physician to the forces 
in Ireland, being present at the battles in 
Wexford in 1798, and at the surrender of 
Humbert at Ballinamuck. He also served 
in Holland in 1799, and at tbo attack on 
Copenhagen (2 April 1801), where his hand 
was shattered. lie was afterwards sent with 
the 49th regiment to Canada, where he spent 
some years studying Indian life. He col¬ 
lected a vast amount of information for a 
statistical history of Canada, but never 
published the work. lie was present during 
most of tho battles in tho Peninsular war, 
aud at Waterloo, and also served in the Wal- 
cheren expedition. lie held for some time 
tho post of president of tho medical board 
at Ostend, He died on 7 Feb. 1832 at Sum- 
merhill, Dublin. 

He published a ' Narrative of the Expedi¬ 
tion to Holland 1 (London, 1800, 4ta), and 
a collection of poems entitled ‘Bagatelles’ 
(1793); and wrote for tho ‘ Edinburgh Me¬ 
dical Journal,’ tho 1 Amulet,' &c. A por¬ 
trait of him was painted bv John Comerford 
[q. v.l, and an engraving or it appeared in the 
‘ Dublin University Magazino’(l884, vol.iii.) 

[Dublin TTniv. Mag. 1834; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xii. 415; 
UnitedServicoJournal, June 1832; O'Donoghne's 
Poofs of Ireland; Addison’s Roll of Glasgow 
Graduates, 1808.] D. J. O’D. 

WALSH, EDWARD (1805-1850), Irish 
poet, the son of a sorgoant in the Cork militia, 
was bom iu Londonderry, to which his 
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fntlier'a regiment Lad been sent for training, 
in 1805. Ilia parents were natives of tho 
village of Millstreet, oo. Cork, near which 
bis father at one time possessed a small 
holding. Walsh spent about thirty years 
of his D life in Mills.treet. His education 
W as received in that most primitive of Irish 
primary schools, Hie ‘ hedge school ’—so 
called because the children assembled under 
a spreading hedge on summer days to bo 
taught by untrained teachers who, wandering 
ftom district to district, thus obtained a 
miserable livelihood. This was the only 
agency of education available for the children 
ol humble Homan catholics until the esta¬ 
blishment of the national system of education 
in 1831. Walsli in time became a hedge- 
school teacher. Irish was then tho every-day 
tongue of tho lower orders of tha peasantry, 
and Walsh not only obtained a thorough 
mastery of the language, hut duvuloped a 
passion for collecting the old tales, legends, 
and songs related and sung in the vernacular 
by the people. After acting as private 
tutor to the children of an Irish member of 
parliament, he was imprisoned for taking 
partin tho anti-titlie agitation. After hia 
release he became a national school 1 eacher 
at Glounthaune, near Mallow, hut was dis¬ 
missed for writing ‘ What is .Repeal, Papa P ’ 
in the ' Nation.’ In 1837 he obtained a 
position as toacher in a national sohool at 
Toureen, co. Waterford, married, and began, 
to contribute original poems and charm¬ 
ing translations of old Irish songs to the 
‘ Dublin Penny Journal,’ and subsequently to 
the ‘Nation,’ when that weekly nationalist 
organ was established in 1842. IIo removed 
to Dublin about 1843 in the hope of being 
able to improve his posh ion in life. IIo 
had a brief connection with journalism as 
a sub-editor on a weekly newspaper called 
‘The Monitor,’ a post which he oblainod 
through the influence of John O'Daly and 
(Sir) Charles Gavan Dully, the editor of the 
‘ Nation,’ and was subsequently a clerk in 
the com exchange, Dublin, In 1847 he was 
forced by adverse circumstances to accept 
the humble position of school teacher to the 
convict establishment of Spike Island, oil 
Queenstown. From this post he was dis¬ 
missed for obtaining a clandestine interview 
with. John Mitchel [q. v.], the political 
convict, but on 24 Aug. 1848 ho was 
appointed schoolmaster in the Oork union 
workhouse, and this position lie held until 
jiis death on 0 Aug. 1850. lie was buried 
in the Botanic Gardons (now St. Joseph’s 
cemetery), Cork. A monument was erected 
to lus .memory in 1857 by the trades of 
Oork city. lie marriod Bridget Sullivan, 


daught or of a teach er residing at AgliBh, eight 
miles from Toureen. His widow and chil¬ 
dren wore befriended by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. 

Walsh will long be remembered in Ireland 
for his melodious translations of old Irish 
ballads, in which he preserved the very 
spirit and essence of the originals. He had 
an intense admiration for the Irish tongue. 
He wished to see it used by the people in 
their evory-day life, and often remonstrated 
with what he called ‘ the mere English- 
speaking Irish’ for their preference for a 
language which, oompared with Irish, was 
‘ as the chirpings of a cock-sparrow on tho 
houseroof to the soft cooing of tho gentle 
cushat by the southern Blackwater.' 

Walsh’s published worlra are: 1. 'Reliqucs 
of Irish Jacobite Poetry, with Metrical 
Translations,’ Dublin, 1844, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1800. 2. ‘Irish Popular Songs, translated 
with Notes,’ Dublin, 1847,12mo ; 2nd edit. 
Dublin, 1883. In both books the original 
Irish, as well as Walsh’s metrical transla¬ 
tions, is given; and in the formor litoral 
translations, which show how closely Walsh 
followed the originals in his English ren¬ 
derings, are also published, 

[Biogr. Sketch by Timothy GHeeson, with 
selections of poetry, m tho Journal of the Oork 
Hist, and Arch. Sou. 1894, in. ii. 145-214 ; 
O’Donoghno’s Dictionary of Irish Poets; Colt, 
December 1857; Qavau Duffy’s Young Ireland; 
Mitchol’s Jail Journal; private sources of in¬ 
formation.) M. JMaoD, 

WALSH, JOHN (1726P-1796), secretary 
to Olive and man of science, born about 
1725, was the son of Joseph Walsh, governor 
of Fort St, George, by his wife EHzaheth, 
daughter of Nevil Maskelyne (1663-1711) of 
Purton, Wiltshire. Nevil Maskelyne [q. v.] 
ami his sister, Margaret Maskelyne, who 
married Robert, first Baron Olive [q.v.], wore 
his flrst cousins. Like many of his relatives, 
Walsh entered the servico of tho East India 
Company, andbecamopaymaster of the troops 
at Madras. In 1767 Olive appointed Walsh 
his private secretary, and in this capacity he 
sorved through the campaign in Bengal in 
that year. In 1769 Olive commissioned, him 
to lay before Pitt his project for reorganising 
the administration of Bengal, a subject of 
which he said Walskwaa ‘athoroughmasf er.’ 
In a letter dated 26 Nov. Walsh gives Olivo 
au account of his interview with Pitt (Mal- 
001 . 11 , Life of Olive, ii. 128-5). 

Walsh naw settled in England,purohasing 
in 1701 the manor of Hockenhull, Cheshire 
(Orixeeod, ii. 317); he sold it before long, 
and acquired Waril eld Pork, Bracknell,Berk¬ 
shire, m 1771. On 30 March 1761 he was 
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returned to parliament for Worcester (of. WALSH, JOHN (1836-1881), Irish iw7 
Addit. MS. 3:1931, ff. 11, 31, 33), his object was born of bumble parentage at Capponum 
being mainly to forma parliamentary inte- co. Waterford, on 1 April 1835. He Warn' 
rest m Olive's support. He retained his seat a school teaoher, and followed that ealW/ 
till 1780, and much of his correspondence the national school of his native town fo 
with Olive is printed in. Malcolm’s ‘ Life of several years ; and subsequently in the na- 
Olive ’ (1886,3 vols.) Ho also corresponded tional school, Cashel, co. Tipperary, wheie 
with Warren Hastings, but quarrelled with he died in 1881. lie was buried'in the 
him in 1781 because of the dismissal of his graveyard attached to the famous ruins on 
nephew, Francis Fowke, from his post at the rock of Cashel. WalBh contributerl 
Benares (Addit. MSS. 29130 f. 100, 20162 poems to the ' Nation,’ the * Harp,’ and tb» 
ff. 478-91). ‘ Celt.’ Several are to he found m antholo- 

Walsh’s main interests were, however, gies of Irish verse, but no collection of them 
scientific, and he was the first person to make has yet been published in book form, 
accurate experiments on the torpedo fish. He (O'Domighua's Dictionaiy of Irish Potts' 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on articles by the Rev. M. P. Hickey in the Water! 
8 Nov. 1770, and F.S.A, on 10 Jan. 1771, ford Star, 1891-2.], M. MacD. 

andonlJulyl773alotterfromliimtoEenja- WALSH, JOHN (1830-1808), arth- 
man Franklin, treating ‘ of the eloctrio pro- bishop of Toronto, the son of James Walsh* 
porty of tlio torpodo,’ was read before the by his wife Ellen (Macdonald), was bom at 
Royal Society (Philosophical Transactions, Mooncoin, co. Kilkenny, on 28 May l&Ju 
lxiii.401). In this paper he for the first time After education at St. John’s College’ 
conclusively demonstrated that the singular Waterford, lie emigrated to Canada (Ami! 
power of benumbing the sense of touch pos- 1862), ontored the grand seminary at Mont- 
sessed by the fish was due to electrical in- real, and received the tonsure, 
fiuence, and that it could only send a shock In 1865 he served on the Brock mission 
through conducting substances. On 28 June on Lake Simcoej shortly aftor the conse- 
1774 a second letter by Walsh was read cration of Dr. Lynch as bishop of Toronto 
before the society, entitled * of torpedoes in 1859, he became rector of St. Michael’s 
found on the const of England ' (ib. lxiv.464). Cathedral in that city, and in 1802 was 
It was addressed to Thomas Pennant [q.v.j, nominated vicar-general of the diocose. In 
the author ol ‘ British Zoology,’ and was pub- 1864 he visited Homo and was nominated 
lished in pamphlet form (London 1773,4to), by Pius IX bishop-elect of Sandwich. Four 
For these discoveries the Koyal Society year's later he removed the episcopal rasi- 
awarded him the Copley medal in 1774, and dence from Sandwich to London, Ontario, 
again in 1783 (Nichols, iff. Anecdotes, viii. to which city the see was transferred bv a 
132). No further experiments were made decree from the propaganda, dated 16 Nov. 
until 1805, when Humboldt and Gay Lussac 1860. Great scope was now afforded to 
examined the properties of the torpedo at Walsh’s administrative ability. Within 
Naples; but the first investigator to make throe years he paid off a large debt. In 
fresh discoverios on the subject was John 1876, when he again visited Home, he re- 
Thomus Todd at the Cape of Good Hope in portedtwenly-eight new churches and seven- 
1812. Todd’s papers on torpedoes are printed teen presbyteries built within his diocese, 
in tho 1 Philosophical Transactions ’ (1810 in addition to a college, an orphanage, and 
and 1817). the episcopal residence at Mount Hope. 

WalBh died, unmarried, on 9 March 1795 In May 1881 the cornor-stono of the new 
in London, at his residenoe in Chesterfiold cathedral in London was laid, and St. Peter's 
Street. lie left his property, including was dedicated by Walsh on 28 June 1885. 
Warfield Park, to Sir John Benn, who had By a brief dated 27 Aug. 1889 he was 
married, in 1778, Margaret, daughter of appointed archbishop of Toronto, and he 
Walsh’s sister Elizabeth. Benn assumed, in died in that city on 27 July 1898. As a 
accordance with the provisions of the will, pulpit orator and a prudent organiser he 
the additional name of Walsh, and was enjoyed a great reputation in Canada. He 
father of Sir John Bonn Walsh, first baron was also very popular in Iroland, and took 
Ormathwaite [q. v.] a leading part during the summer of 1896 

[Eucy. Brit. 8th edit. i. 738, viii. 672-8 ; in organising tho Irish race convention in 
European Mag. 1796, p. 218; Aim. Reg, 1772 Dublin, by which it was hoped to reconcile 
i. 136,1809 p. 799 ; Dsbrett’s Baronetage, 1840, the various sections of the nationalist 
p. 669; Burke’s Lauded Gentry, 1894, li. 1382; party, 

Malculm’s Life of Olivo, passim; Notes and [Morgan’s Canadian Man of the Time, Toronto, 
Queries, 6th sor. x. 208, 201.] E. I. C. 1898, p. 1063; Tablot, fl Aug, 1898; Tangnay’g 
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rupertoiro du Clerge Canadian, Montreal, 1883 ; 
Eofe's Cyclop, ot Canadian Biography, Toronto, 

IS83.] 8> 

WALSH, Slit JOHN BENN, first Loed 
OkMATHWAITE (1708-1881), born at War- 
field Park, Berkshire, on 9 Deo. 1798, was 
the only sou of Sir John Benn Walsh, hart., 
of Warfield Park, Berkshire, and Orrna- 
thwaite, Cumberland. Ilisfatker was the son 
of William Benn of Moor How, Cumberland, 
a member of an old north-country family; 
he married in 1778 Margaret, daughter of 
Joseph Fowke of Baxley, Kent, by nis wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Walsh, go¬ 
vernor of Port St. George. On 4 April 1795 
be assumed the surname and arms of Walsh, 
by royal license, in compliance with the will 
ofhis wife’s uncle, JolmWalsk (1726 P-1795) 
[q.y.], son of Joseph Walsh. lie was created 
abaronet on 14 June 1804,satfor Bletckingly 
1802-0, and died on 7 June 1826. His son 
was educated at Et on, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 8 Deo, 1810 (Fos- 
um, Alumni O.von.) Entering parliament 
for the borough of Sudbury in 1880, he repre¬ 
sented that constituency m the tory interest 
in three parliaments until December 1884. 
An ardent politician and an able writer, he 
publisliedseveralpampliletson parliamentary 
reform. In January 1886 Sir John contested 
the county of Radnor, but was defeated by 
a smallmajority. At the next general elec¬ 
tion, following the accession of the queen 
in 1887, he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Poole, but the following March was 
again returned at a by-election for Sudbury. 
£ two years’ time, however, he accepted tho 
Ckiltem Hundreds, and was returned (on 
10 June 1840) without opposition for Rad¬ 
norshire, which ho afterwards represented 
for nearly twenty-eight years, the only oc¬ 
casion on which his re-election was chal¬ 
lenged being in 1841, when ho defeated Lord 
Harley. He was J.P. and D.L, for Berk¬ 
shire, and served as high sheriff of that 
county in 1823. Being lord of tho manor of 
Ttewerae in Radnorshire and the owuar of 
considerable property there, ho was also J.P. 
for that county and high sheriff in 1826, and 
on 11 Aug. 1842 was sworn in lord-lieu¬ 
tenant and custos rotulorum of Radnorshire. 
On 10 April1808 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Ormathwaite. Owing to advanc¬ 
ing years he resigned the lieutenancy of Rad¬ 
norshire in favour of his son, the present lord, 
who received the appointment on 19 April 
1876. Ormathwaite died at his seat, war- 
field Park, Bracknell, Berkshire, on 3 Feb. 
1881. He married, on 8 Nov. 1826, Jans, 
youngest daughter of George Harry Grey, 
sixth earl of Stamford and Warrington. By 
VOi. XX. 


her he had two sons and two daughters, and 
was succeeded by his eldest sou, Arthur. 

Ormathwaite was author of some able 
pamphlets, of which the principal were: 
J. ‘The Poor Laws in Ireland,’ 1830. 2.‘Ob¬ 
servations on the Ministerial Plan of Re¬ 
form,’ 1881. 8. ‘ On the Present Balance of 
Parties in the State,’ 1832. 4. * Chapters of 
Contemporary History,’ 1886. 6. ‘Political 
Back-Games/ 1871. 6. ‘Astronomy and 
Geology Compared,’ 1872. 7. ‘Lessons of 
the French Revolution, 1789-1872/ 1878. 

[Foster’s Peerage; Haydn’s Book of Digni¬ 
ties, ed. Oekerby; Official Returns of Members 
of Parliament; H. S. Smith’s Parliaments; 
Williams's Parliamentary History of Wales; 
obituary notices in Times and Guardian.] 

W. R. W. 

WALSH, JOHN EDWARD (1810- 
1869), Irish judge and writer, bornon 12 Nov. 
1S16, was the son of Robert Walsh (a. v.], 
by his wife Ann, daughter of John Bayly. 
lie received his early education at Bective 
school, Dublin, and matriculated at Trinity 
Oollego, Dublin, in July 1882. At the con¬ 
clusion of his undergraduate course he was 
awarded the first gold modal both in classics 
and ethics. He graduated B.A. in 1880. 

In 1839 Walsh was called to the Irish 
bar, and joined the Leinster circuit. During 
his early years at the bar Walsh was a fre¬ 
quent contributor to the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine.’ lie also edited several law-books, 
one of which, brought out in 1844 in con¬ 
junction with Richard Nun, on 'ThePowers 
and Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ire¬ 
land/ was long a standard text-book on 
the subject to which it relates. lie was a 
reporter in the court of chancery from 1848 
to 1862. In 1867 Walsh became a queen’s 
counsel, and, two years later, crown prose¬ 
cutor at Green Street. In 1860 he was ap¬ 
pointed attorney-general for Ireland in Lord 
Derby’s third administration, and in the 
same year was elected to represent tho uni¬ 
versity of Dublin in parliament. In the 
same year he was raised to the Irish bench 
as master of the rolls, in succession to 
Thomas Barry Ousaek-Smitk [q. v.] In this 
eminent position Walsh displayed judicial 
qualities of a high order. His decision in the 
celebrated cause of MacCormae ■». The 
Queen’s University was of oapital import¬ 
ance. It invalidated the charter granted 
to the university by Earl Russell’s govern¬ 
ment in 1800. It was during his tenure of 
office as master of the rolls that the Irish 
public record office was reorganised under 
Sir Samuel Ferguson fa. v.] 

Upon the disestablishment of the church 
of Ireland, Walsh became an active member 

x x 
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of the provisional convention for settling 1850 lie originated the 'Coursing Calendar’ 
the new constitution of the church, He and conducted it through fifty half-year]® 
died at Paris, after a very brief illness, on volumes. About 1856 he became connect^ 
20 Oct. 1869. lie married, 1 Oct. 1841 with the‘Field,’ and at the end of 1857 ae- 
Blair Belinda, daughter of Captain Gordon cepl ed the editorship. He brought out ‘ The 
MacNeill, 77th regiment; he left five sons Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle, and the Dow 
and one daughter. A portrait by Oatterson Ponies, Ferrets, &c,, used with them in 
Smith belongs to his eldest son, Canon Robert Shooting and Trapping,’ in 1859 ; ‘ The Don- 
Walsh,D.D.,TectorofDonnybrook,co.Dublin. in Health and Disease/ 1859 (4th ed. 1887)- 
Walsh will be heat remembered as the ‘ The Horse in the Stable and m the Field' 
author of a little hook published anony- in 1861 (18th ed, 1890); and ‘ The Dors 0 f 
mously in 1847, called‘Ireland Sixty Years the British Islands’ in 1867 (3rd ed. 1880). 
Ago,’ in. which he drew a vivid picture of In the two hooks last mentioned he also had 
life and manners in the Ireland of the the assistance of other writers. In 1882-4 
Grattan parliament. For the material for the ‘ Modern Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle’ 
this work Walsh was much indebted to appeared, vol. i.Deing devoted to shot-guns 
his father. while vol. ii. treated of rifles. ’ 

[Irish Law Times, iii. 652; private informa- His activity in conducting the ‘Field,’ 
tion.] C. L. F. with the aid of many able coadjutors, was 

remarkable. He soon instituted the first 
WALSH, JOHN HENRY (1810-1888), ‘Field’ trial of guns and rifles, which was 
writer on sport under the pseudonym of carried out in April 1858 in the Ashburn- 
STOHOTinisraii, son of Benjamin Walsh, was ham grounds nt Chelsea adjacent to the 
born at Hackney, London, on 21 Oct. 1810, famous Cremorne Gardens. This trial 
and educated at a private school. In ] 832 wound up the controversy as to the merits 
he passed os a member of the Royal College of breech-loaders and muzzle-loaders, but 
of Surgeons, and became a follow of the before the final decisions two other trials 
college by examination in 1844. For some were mode, one at the old Hornsey Wood 
time he was surgeon to the Ophthalmic In- Tavern in July 1859, and the third at the 
stitution, and lectured on surgery and de- Lillie Arms, Brompton, in 1866, In 1875 
scriptive anatomy at the Aldorsgate school the value of the choke-bore system received 
of medicine. Feu 1 several years he was in further elucidation in another trial in the 
practice at Worcester, hut left that oity for All England Croquet Club grounds at 
London in 1852. He always had an in- Wimbledon, of which club Walsh was an 
tense love of sport, he rode weLl to hounds, active promoter. The trial extended over 
kept greyhounds and entered them at cours- six weeks, the whole _ proceedings being 
ing meetings, broke his own pointors and carried out under the editor’s personal super- 
setters, and, what is far less common, also vision. Again, in 1878, he endeavoured to 
trained hawks. In the management of dogs make dear what were the respective merits 
he became an especial adept, and few of Schultze and black powder, when, besides 
veterinary practitioners could compare with conducting the actual competition, he kim- 
him in the treatment of dogs’ diseases. He solf carriod out numerous experiments. One 
was also fond of shooting, and, owing to the of the consequences was that light pressure 
bursting of his gun, lost a portion of his with Schultze was found to produce better 
left hand. shooting than tight ramming, while tight 

In 1863, under the pseudonym of ‘ Stone- wads to prevent the escape of gas and the 
henge,’ he brought out his work on ‘The general system known as the‘Field’loading 
Greyhound, on the Art of Breeding, Real 1 - also resulted. Other experiments led to his 
ing, and Training Greyhounds for public invention of the ‘Field ’ force gauge, which 
Running, their Diseases and Treatment ’ gave results more reliable than the paper 
(3rd ed. 1876). This treatise was based on pads previously in use. In 1879 another 
articles he had written in ‘ Bell’s Life,’ and, gun trial was carried out to determine the 
it remains the standard text-book on the merits of 12-bores, 16-bores, and 20-bores, 
subject. Three years later, in 1866, appeared In 1883 he instituted the rifletrial at Putney 
‘ Manual of British Rural Sports/ which to demonstrate the accuracy of shooting of 
treats on the whole cycle of sports, aud, Express rifles at the target, and to ascertain 
among other things, deals with the breeding by measurement the height of the trajectives 
of horses in a scientific manner. Sixteen of weapons differing in bores and in the 
editions of this work were published up to charges used therein. Subsequently Walsh 
1886, in the later editions articles on special organised trials to asoortain the cause of so 
subjects being furnished by other writers. In many breakages in guns, the testing of 
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nowders by the lead cylinder method, the 
various effects of nitro compounds, and the 
strain on the barrels of small bores, His 
comments on proof powder in the ‘ Field,’ 
Trhen he stated that the powder used in 
testing gun-barrels was fifty per cent, below 
the proof required, led to an action, the 
Birmingham Proof-house Guardians v. 
Walsh, in which, on technical grounds, a 
verdict was given against him of forty shil¬ 
lings damages {Times, S July, 10 Aug. 1885). 
As soon as the trial was over he approached 
the guardians with proposals for providing 
security for sportsmen, and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining some useful changes. 

Walsh was one of the founders of the 
National Coursing Club and of the All Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis Club. He had a good 
deal to do with the early dog shows and field 
trials, and was on the committee of the Ken¬ 
nel Club. He was a good chess player, and 
on the managing committees of several clubs. 

He died at 48 Montserrat Road, Putney, 
Surrey, on 12 Feb. 1888, and was buried on 
16 Feb. in the old cemotery at Putney Com¬ 
mon. He married, first, ni August 1883, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Stevenson of 
Clames,Worcestershire,who diednine months 
later; secondly, in 1835, Susan Emily, daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. Malden of Worcester, who died 
eight months later; and. thirdly, in 1852 
Louisa, eldest daughter or the Dev. William 
Parker, who survived her husband. He left 
two daughters. 

In addition to the books already men¬ 
tioned lie wrote j 1. 1 The Economical House¬ 
wife, being Practical Advice for Brewing 
... to which are added Directions for the 
Management of the Dairy/ 1857, 2. ‘A 

Manual of Domestic Economy suited to 
Families spending from 1001. to 1,0001. a 
■year,’ 1857, 4th edit. 1890. 8. * A Manual of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgery/ 1858. 
4. ‘Ridingand Driving/1808. 5. 1 Pedestrian- 
ism, Health and General Training/ 1860, 
6. ‘The Modem Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle, 
including Game and Wild Fowl Guns, 
Sporting and Match Rifles and Revolvers/ 
1882-4,2 vols. 7. 1 A Table of Calculations 
for use with the Field Force Gauge for 
Testing Shot Guns/ 1882. Ho odited'Tho 
English Cookery Book, containing many 
unpublished receipts in daily use by Private 
Families, collected by a Committee of 
Ladies,’1868; the second edition was entitled 
‘The British Oookory Boole,’ 1883. With 
William Harcourt Ranking he edited ‘ The 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal/ 
1849-52; with JohnQaorge Wood ‘Archery, 
Fencing, and Broadsword, 1868, and ‘ Athle¬ 
tic Sports and Manly Exercises,’ 1864, 


[Times, 14 Feb. 188S, p. 10; In Memoriam 
J. H, Wahli, 1888, Field 18 Feb. 1888, pp. 
205-8; London Figaro, 18Feb. 1888,p. 12,with 
portrait; information from the editor of the 
Field and from Miss Clara L. Walsh, 8 St. 
John’s Road, Putney Hill.] G, C. B. 

WALSH, NICHOLAS {d, 1686), bishop 
of Ussory, born at Waterford, was son of 
Patrick Walsk, bishop of Waterford and Lie- 
more in 1651, who died in 1678 (Cotton, 
Fasti, i, 123,138; Wood, Athena Oxon. ii. 
816; Fostde, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714). 
lie studied at Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and in 1562-3 he was granted his B.A. by 
the senate at Cambridge on tbe ground of 
having kept twelve terms at these univer¬ 
sities. He commenced M.A. in 1567, and 
in 1671 was chancellor of St, Patrick’s, Dub¬ 
lin, and in 1573 began to translate the New 
Testament into Irish with John Kearney 
[q. v.] The edition wns published in 1603. 
In February 1677 Walsh was consecrated 
bishop of Ussory, but continued Mb transla¬ 
tion with Fearganainm O’Domhnallain of 
Catharine Hall. On 14 Dec. 1685 Walsh 
was stabbed with a skeine bv James Dollard, 
whom he had cited for adultery. Dullard 
was hanged, and Ms victim buried in St. 
Caniee’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, where his 
tomb, bearing an interlaced cross and an in¬ 
scription, is still to be seen. 

[Ware’s Commentary of thB Prelatos of Ire¬ 
land, Dublin, 1704 ; Anderson’s Historical 
Sketches of the Native Irish, Edinburgh, 1830 ; 
Graves and Prim’s Hist, of the Cathedral of St. 
Canice, Dublin, 1867; Cooper's Athcnie Cantabr. 
i. 615-10, and authorities there cited.] N. JI. 

WALSH, PETER (1018 P-168B), Irish 
Frauoisoan, whose name is latinised as Vale- 
sius, was bom about 1618 at Mooretown, co, 
Kildare. His father is nowhere mentioned, 
but the Mooretown family were among the 
‘principal men’ of the county (Description 
qf Ireland in 1S98, ed. Hogan, p. 48). His 
mother was perhaps a protestant ( Contemp . 
Hist, of Affairs, 1 . 238). Walsh was edu¬ 
cated at Louvain, where he was on friendly 
terms with Cornelius Jaussen [q.v.] He be¬ 
came a Franciscan and reader in divinity 
there, but returned to Ireland, to the convent 
of Kilkenny, in 1840, From the first he 
joined the party opposed to the nuncio Gio¬ 
vanni BftttisloRinuccim[q.v.] He was oneof 
the theologians who met at Waterford ‘ to ex¬ 
amine the concessions and conditions granted 
by the Marquis of Ormonde for the security 
of the catholic church and religion/ but waa 
evidently no party to the professedly unani¬ 
mous decree of 12 Aug., which declared per¬ 
jured all who adhered to the peace with 

x x 2 
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Ormonde proclaimed on 80 July. Excom¬ 
munication followed on 1 Sopt. (Confedera¬ 
tion and War, vi, 09,131), A few days later 
tire supremo council of tlie confederates were 
in prison and the clergy dominant at Kil¬ 
kenny (ItlNUCCIHI, p. 204). Walsli claims 
to have ‘saved both mayor and aldermen 
from being hanged, and the city from being 
plundered by Owen O'Neill' (Mist, of Ite- 
monstrance, p. 587 ; Confederation and War, 
vi. 24, 296). In 1647 ha attacked in nine 
consecutive sermons the * Disputatio Apolo- 
getica ’ of Cornelius Maliony fq. r.], in which 
the right of the kings of England to Ireland 
was denied. 

In revenge for this conduct Walsh was 
.deprived of the lectureship in divinity to 
which he had been appointed at Kilkenny; 
he was driven from the house, and even for¬ 
bidden to enter any town which possessed 
a library; while Binuccini accused him of 
having infected the nobility of Ireland and 
destroyed the cause (Remonstrance, p. 587). 
Having the support of the supreme council, 
however, and of the aged bishop David Both 
[q.v.], Walsh stood his ground and continued 
to preach and write. Binuccini afterwards 
described him as ‘ turned out of his convent 
for disobedience to superiors, a sacrilegious 
rofanor of the pulpit in Kilkenny Catho- 
ral, who vomited forth in one hour more 
filth (sordcs) and blaspliumy than Luther and 
Calvin together in three years’ (Spicilcgium 
Ossoriense, iii, 72). 

On 20 May 1648 the supreme council 
agreed to a cessation of arms with Inchi- 
quin. Binuccini excommunicated all adhe¬ 
rents of the truce, and laid an interdict on 
all the communities, whether of oities, towns, 
villages, or hamlets, who accepted it (Con¬ 
federate and War, vi. 240). The supreme 
council, of whose party Walsh was now the 
soul, repudiated Binuccini and appealed to 
Borne (ib. p. 243). During Juno an oath to 
maintain their authority, notwithstanding 
llinuccini’s censures, was prescribed by the 
council, and taken by ten peers and many 
other men of influence (Memonstrance, App. 
p. S3). The Franciscans, however, closed 
their church in obedience to Einuccini’s in¬ 
terdict, and in July tbe council arrested Paul 
King [q. v.], and made Walsh guardian in 
his stead. King retaliated by helping to 
bring O’Neill’s army to Kilkenny after Biuuc- 
cini’s final departure; and the queries ad¬ 
dressed to Both as to the validity of the 
nuncio’s censures, and the answers of Both 
and of his council of sixteen theologians, 
were both penned by Walsh while the tents 
of the Ulster army were visible from the 
walls, This was Walsh's first published | 


work, and the whole of it was reprinted h» 
him in 1674 with his history of the ‘Remoti 

strance.’ Thomas Dease,bishop of Meath 

tire only bishop who formally adhered to th P 
opinion of Both and Walsh; hut they had a 
very respectable minority among the clercv 
on thoir side, including most of the Jesuits 
who were nearly all of Anglo-Irish blood 
About this time Walsh, at tbe request of the 
society, delivered a panegyric on St. Ignatius 
in their chapel at Kilkenny (Remonstrance 
p. 88). Among the gentry also, especially the 
lawyers, Walsh’s party had a large majority 

Ormonde returned to Ireland at Michael¬ 
mas 1648, and soon went to Kilkenny, where 
Walsh met him for the first time (Dedica¬ 
tion to Four Letters). The peace with the 
confederates was settled and approved hy 
nine bishops on 17 Jan. 1648-9, and the de¬ 
feated nuncio left Ireland. In June a quar¬ 
rel among the Franciscans at Kilkenny com¬ 
pelled Walsh to take refuge in an old castle 
where he remnined until ruscued by Castle^ 
haven (Contemporary Hist, ii, 81; Cabhe- 
3XAVEIT, p. 77; Remonstrance, p. 687). 

After Cromwell had taken Kilkenny m 
March, Walsh became a wanderer, and the 
clerical party persecuted him to tho utmost 
1 wherever ho sheltered himself from the 
common enemy, tho parliament’s forces' (ib. 
p. 585). Oastlehaven, however, who com¬ 
manded tho MunstBr army, made Walsh 
his chaplain. At Limerick soon afterwards 
Terence Albert O'Brien [q.v.], bishop of Emly, 
threatened to seduce Castlehaven’s troops 
unless he would part with Walsh. 

When Oastlehaven sailed for France in 
theautumn of 1661, Walsh was withoutapro- 
tector, and hid himself miserably wherever 
he could, The parliamentary commissioners 
in Dublin gave him a passport in September 
1052, and he went to London, where his 
presence was winked at ( Contemporary Mist. 
p, 691). In September 1664 he went volun¬ 
tarily to Madrid, whero the dominant party 
in bis own order imprisoned him for over two 
months (ib. p. 689), Being suffered to go to 
Holland, he found his friends there unable 
to protect him against persecutions origi- 
untmgat Borne, nor was he allowed to return 
to Ireland during the protectorate on account 
of his obstinate royalism. Till tlie eve of 
tbe Eestoration he was forced to ‘ shift and 
lurk in England the best way I could, har¬ 
ing but once in that interim gone to Paris 
for a month, not daring then to stay not 
even there any longer’ (ib. p. 500). One 
of his London lurking-places was the Portu¬ 
guese embassy (ib. p, 43). 

In October 1660 Walsb addressed a letter 
to Ormonde in favour of fair dealing with 
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tlie Irish Homan catholics, and exhorted him 
to maintain the natural supporters of royalty 
against presbyterians, anabaptists, quakers, 
independents, and fifth-monarchy men. This 
letter was published after a time, and drew 
forth a witty and vigorous but intemperate 
answer from Orrery, who said Irish royalism 
was for the pope and not for the king. In 
1062 Orrery's pamphlet,' Irish Colours Dis- 

S ed,’ was answered by "VValsh in ‘Irish 
,urs Folded.’ Walsh does not deny the 
massacre of 1641, hut objects to confounding 
the innocent with the guilty, and to the enor¬ 
mous exaggeration in the number of victims. 
Se lays great stress here, as in all his writ¬ 
ings, on tlie difference between Celts and 
Anglo-Irish. 

In the winter of 1660 Walsh, writing 
from London, urged the clergy of his 
church in Ireland to make a loyal address to 
the king, and bo efface the bad impression 
left by their share in the rebellion of 1041, 
and by their opposition to Ormoudo during 
the civil war. There were then hut three 
Roman catholic bishops in Ireland—Edmund 
O'Reilly [q. v.L the primate; Anthony Mac- 
Geohegan of Meath, a Franciscan, and one 
of Walsh’s strongest opponents; andSwiney 
of Kilmore, who was bedridden and inac¬ 
cessible. O’Reilly drew up a procuration 
or power of attorney of the amplest kind 
for Walsh, as their agent-general. He 
was to plead the cause of his church with 
the king, and at leaBt to procure the terms 
agreed on in 1648 between Ormonde and 
the confederates, hut which a clerical 
majority had rejected and denounced. This 
instrument, dated 1 Jan. 1660-1, was 
signed by MacGeohegan and by several 
representative seculars and regulars. The 
bishops of Dromore and Ardagh subscribed 
it at sight, and even Nicholas French [q. v.], 
bishop of Ferns, authorised a commissary 
to sign for him. The paper was at once 
transmitted to Walsh, who showed it to 
Ormonde, and the lalter blamed him for 
undertaking the business of men who had 
been so hostile to the royal authority in 
Ireland. Yet Walsh had his help in 
mitigating the extreme oppression which 
Roman catholic priests in Ireland had lately 
suffered. About 120 were in prison, who, 
Walsh savs, were all released by Ills means, 
without distinction of party, 'He even re¬ 
fused to accept terms for the anti-nuncionists 
only. On i Nov. 1661 Ormonde became 
lord-lieutenant, and a little later Walsh 
presented to him the loyal remonstrance 
drawn up by Richard Bellings [q.v.] on 
behalf of a few priests and gentlemen who 
met in Dublin, Ormonde said Lhat it might 


be useful, though not fully satisfactory, but 
that without signatures it was waste-paper. 
Walsh pointed out the difficulties of his 
coreligionists, especially of those in orders, 
who dared not hold even secret meetings. 
About thirty were got together in London, 
of whom four or five excused themselves on 
grounds of expediency only; but Oliver 
Darcy, bishop of Dromore, and twenty-three 
others, of whom fifteen were Franciscans, 
subscribed the remonstrance then, and there. 
Walsh signed last as procurator of all the 
Irish clergy, but without claiming special 
authority in the case. The total number of 
subscribers was afterwards stated by Walsh 
to have been seventy clergymen, of whom 
fifty-four wore regulars and chiefly Francis¬ 
cans, and 104 laymen (Four letters, p. 8). 
Some Irish biehops abroad assented, but ul¬ 
tramontane influences were soon at work. 
‘ We openly disclaim and renounce all foreign 
power, be it either papal or princely, spiritual 
or temporal,’ interfering with the remon¬ 
strants’ nllegianco, were not words likely to 
pass unchallenged. Much of the opposition 
to the remonstrance turned upon its simili¬ 
tude to James I’s oath of allegiance, which 
land received papal condemnation. 

The Irish Dominicans, perhaps influenced 
by their old rivalry with the Franciscans, 
adopted a much weaker declaration of their 
own. The jesuits, though they had gene¬ 
rally opposed Rinuccim, also objected. 
Letters describing Walsh's remonstrance as 
‘ most pernicious and temerarious’ were 
received from the intornuncio at Brussels 
and from Francesco Barberini, cardinal pro¬ 
tector of the Franciscans at Rome (Remon¬ 
strance, pp. 52, 514). In the summer of 
1062 Walsh published 1 The more ample 
A ccouut ’ of the remonstrance, with a dedi¬ 
cation to the Roman catholic hierarchy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Oaron and 
Philip Roche, under commission from 
Nicholas a Sancta Oruce, provincial of the 
English Franciscans, certified that the 
treatise was theologically sound, containing 
nothing * against the revealed doctrine of 
catholic faith ’ or against Christian life, hut 
making much for both. 

Walsh went to Ireland in August 1662, 
after Ormonde had been installed ns viceroy. 
He lived in Dublin in Kennedy’s Court, 
near Christchurch, and his enemy, Peter 
Talbot [q. v.], accused him of dressing more 
gaily than became a friar, and of singing and 
dancing (Gilbert, Hist, of Dublin, i. 190). He 
made but little progress with the remon¬ 
strance, for the theologicalfaculty at Louvain 
was against him, and the clergy living abroad 
were loth to give offence at Rome. They 
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anight not be tolerated in Ireland in any 
case, and might easily lose their refuges and 
their chancos of preferment elsewhere. Even 
among the Franciscans in Ireland a majority 
soon appeared hostile ( Remonstrance, p. 89) 
and some 'who had signed the remonstrance 
receded from their position (ib. p, 93). 
Many of the nobility and gentry signed the 
remonstrance, and educated lay opinion was 
certainly in its favour (ib. pp, 90-100) j but 
in Ireland tho clergy have generally had 
their way, and it became evident before the 
end of1604 that Walsh’s scheme had failed. 
He went to London in August, and in Sep¬ 
tember had an interview, in the ‘ back-yard 
at Somerset House,’ with the internunoio, 
who had come over incognito. The inter¬ 
view settled nothing, and in the following 
January De Veches invited Oaron to go ana 
argue the point in Flanders, describing the re¬ 
monstrance as ‘ formula quoe est lapis scan- 
dali ’ (ib. p. 631). Caron at once refused to 
go, and Walsh, after much hesitation, de¬ 
cided that the fate of Huss might probably 
he his, and wrote two long letters instead. 
In June tho Franciscan diffinitory in Ireland 
agreed upon a loyal remonstrance of their 
own, but Walsh would not allow it to be 
substituted for his; and Ormonde saw that 
it did not mention the pope, that it said 
nothing about mental reservation, and that 
the right of deposition was not expressly dis¬ 
claimed. In September 1666 he and Walsh 
returned to Ireland, but by separate routes. 
Ormonde brought over the Act of Explana¬ 
tion with him, and the despair engendered 
by that measure among the old Homan 
catholic proprietors made accommodation 
with them or with their clergy more difficult 
than ever. The government had no longer 
anything to give. 

Little progress had been made with the 
remonstrance, but Walsh thought something 
might he done in a national congregation of 
clergy. Some of the bishops beyond seas 
seemed anxious to get home on any reason¬ 
able terms, while those who hung hack in 
Ireland would have no excuse. Walsh also 
imagined that his pamphlet against Orrery 
had made Mm more popular than before. 
The argument which no doubt chiefly weighed 
with Ormonde was that the clergy had al¬ 
leged their inability to sign the remonstrance 
because they had not had opportunities of 
conferring. Permission to return home was 
given to Irish prelates abroad, and among 
others to Nicholas French, bishop of Ferns. 
French had agreed to the peace of 1648, 
but had nevertheless been a party to the 
decrees of Jamestown two years later, by 
which all Ormonde’s adherents were declared 


excommunicate. He now moved from San. 
tiago in Galicia to St. Sebastian; but having 
written a letter justifying his conduct at 
Jamestown, his passport for Ireland was 
countermanded. Walsh and French re¬ 
spected but could not convince each other 
(ib. pp. 613-26). Strenuous efforts to pre¬ 
vent the congregation were made by foreign 
ecclesiastics (tS.p. 629), but it met in Dublin 
on 11 June in a house hired and prepared by- 
Walsh. Immediately before the opening he 
broug'lit tlis only two lusliops prtJSBivbj A.uqtb \7 
Lynch of Kilfenora, and Patrick Plunket of 
Ardagh, to Ormonde by night, hut the in¬ 
ter vie w was un satisfactory. The next evening 
primate O’Reilly, who had just landed, pro¬ 
duced letters from Giacomo Rospigliosi,now 
internunoio at Brussels, condemning both 
congregation and remonstrance (ib. p. 647), 
O’Reilly admitted to Walsh that he came 
from France on purposo to wreck the remon¬ 
strance, and declared in the congregation 
that he would have both hands consumed 
rather than sign it (Sjricilegium Ossoriense, 
L 440). Ormonde urged the clergy to adopt 
both the remonstrance and the Gallican de¬ 
clarations of tho Sorbonne in 1603, but the 
message was neither debated nor answered. 
O’Reilly had a fruitless interview with 
Ormonde, only Walsh and Boilings being 
present, when the latter declared that main¬ 
tainors of papal infallibility could not be 
loyal subjects (ib. p. 447). In the end a new 
and much weaker remonstrance was carried, 
as well as three out of tho six Sorbonne 
propositions; but the congregation rejected 
those which denied the pope’s right to depose 
bishops, his superiority to an oecumenical 
council, and his infallibility without consent 
of the church. Ormonde refused to aocept 
these terms, and directed a dissolution, which 
was quietly, and as it were spontaneously, 
earned out. Ormonde afterwards said that 
Ms own aim in allowing the congregation 
was to divide the Roman catholic clergy, 
and that he would have succeeded if he had 
been left in the government (Oahtb, ii, 101). 

WMle Ormonde remained lord-lieutenant, 
however, Walsh had influence in Ireland, 
and for a moment seemed to have counte¬ 
nance at Rome. The Franciscan James 
Taafe arrived at Dublin, in 1668 with a 
commission as vicar-genaralof Ireland, which 
he said had been procured for him by Hen¬ 
rietta Muriafrom two popes. The commission 
was doubtless spurious, whether forged by 
Taafe or another, but the proceedings under 
it added to the load of unpopularity which 
Walsh had to bear. Taafe’s brief authority 
was used to depress all except the few who 
had signed the remonstrance. On 24 Feb. 
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1669 Ormonde was recalled, and Walsh 
thouttlit it prudent to go to London, where 
he chiefly lived for the rest of his life. It 
was reported that Itobartes, the new viceroy, 
had threatened to hang him (Moba.it, Life 
of Plunket, p. 26). It is more certain that 
Peter Talbot, who was made archbishop of 
Dublin at least partly on account of his in¬ 
veterate antipathy to Walsh (Spicilegium 
Oasonense, iii. 02), persecuted him to the 
utmost, in the hope of forcing him to retract 
(ib. i. 479). ‘ The imposture of Taafe,’ says 
Talbot, 1 has given us an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of hunting down the remonstrant 



Walsh’s “History of the Remonstrance,” 
which is full of a sort of learning I have 
been little conversant in; but the doctrine is 
such as would cost him his life if he could 
be found where the pope has power’ (Carte, 
Ann. ii. 114). In the Franciscan ohaptor- 
general held at Valladolid on 24 May 1670 
Walsh, Coppinger, and then: followers were 
declared excommunicate for printing books 
without the general’s license, and for disre¬ 
garding Rospigliosi’s censures (Causa Vale- 
siana, App. i.) Nevertheless Walsh pub¬ 
lished in 1G72 his ' Epistola prima [no second 
appeared] ad Thomam Haroldum,’ a Fran¬ 
ciscan who had been detained for years at 
Brussels against his will. This letter contains 
a strong attack on Gregory VII. _ la 1678 
were published twelve controversial letters 
purporting to he between a church of Eng¬ 
land man and a Homan catholic, but evi¬ 
dently all written by Walsh. The general 
conclusion is, ‘I think the not-deposing doc¬ 
trine m the truly Catholic doctiine.’ 

Walsh was not friendless, for the inter- 
nuncio Airoldi listened to him; he had allies 
among the Gallicau clergy, and Ormonde 
could protect him even when not lord-lieu¬ 
tenant (Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 480, 498, 
605). Among the Anglican clergy his learn¬ 
ing and candour commanded respect. In 
1670 or 1671 he visited Oxford at the instance 
of Movley, bishop of Winchester, and in his 
name tried to persuade Thomas Barlow [q. v.] 
to answer the ‘Nucleus’ of the Socmian 
Christopher Sand ( Four Letters, p. 182). 
Evelyn met him at dinner with Dolbon, arch¬ 
bishop of York (Diary, 6 Jan, 1686-6). He 
considered Anglican orders valid, and went 
to church without scruple (ib. ; preface to 
Four Letters). He was on friendly terms 
with Arthur, earl of Anglesey, who says, in 
his answer to Oastlehaveu, that he never 
knew any of the confederate catholics, even 
those of English extraction, who seemed 


really to repent the rebellion, ‘ except only 
Peter Walsh, whom your lordship calls your 
ghostly father, and some few remonstrants 
with him’ (Letter to Castiehaven, pp. 83,40; 
preface to Walsh’s Prospect of the State 
of Ireland). Walsh used to prophesy that 
popery would bid farewell to England 
when James became king (Wood's Life, ed. 
Clark, iii. 201). During the viceroyalties of 
Robartes and Berkeley no mercy was shown 
to Walsh’s party in Ireland, but under Essex 
they were again influential, and in 1676 it 
was supposed that the island would be too 
hot to hold a Dominican who had been 
active in exposing Taafe (Spicilegium Osso¬ 
riense, ii. 218). This may have been partly 
owing to an eloquent letter addressed by 
Walsh to Essex on 4 Aug. 1074, when a 
proclamation had been issued ordering all 
Roman catholic bishops and regular clergy 
to leave Ireland. Was it fair, he asked, to 
confound the innocent with the guilty, to 
exile friars who had signed the remonstrance, 
and lo spare seculars who had refused P The 
remonstrants had suffered enough, and he 
felt that it was through trusting andfollow- 
ing him (Four Letters, p. 21). Yet Walsh 
himself told Burnet that the true policy for 
the English government was to 'hold an 
heavy hand on the regulars and jesuitB, and 
be gentle to the seculars’ (Burnut, Own 
Times, i. 196). In 1674 Walsh published a 
' Letter to the Catholics of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, &c.,’ written in the previous 
year and surreptitiously circulated, hoping 
that people would be as anxious to read it 
ub they had been when they could not petit. 
It was reprinted as a preface to the ‘ History 
of the Remonstrance,' published in London 
later in the same year. This book of nearly 
a thousand folio pages is ill-digested ana 
incomplete, but indispensable for the history 
of the time. 

In the dayB of the remonstrance, at least, 
Walsh had an allowance of 8007 a year 
from Ormonde (Report on Carte Papers, p, 
26). Afterwards the senesohalship of Win¬ 
chester, worth 1007 a year, which was held 
by Ormonde, was settled on Walsh with 
Bishop Morley’s consent (Carte, ii. 648). 
Only once during their forty years’ friendship 
did Walsh try to persuade his patron to be 
reconciled with Rome, whose religion was 
full of abuses, ‘ yet safer to die in.’ Ormonde 
replied that he had no wish to reproach those 
who had inherited that faith, but that he 
would not sin against knowledge, and he 
wondered why Walsh had not sooner re¬ 
minded him of Ms danger (ib.) In 1682, at 
the suggestion of Castiehaven, Walsh pub¬ 
lished part of a history of Ireland from 1766 
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A.U. to 1852 a.d. (London, 8vo). It is ■worth¬ 
less, being founded on Keating and Cam- 
brensis Eversus, without recourse to Ussher 
and Ware. In the dedication to Charles II 
Walsh declares himself an * unrepentant sin¬ 
ner,’ determined to die as he had lived, the 
Icing's 1 most loyal, most obedient, and most 
humble servant.’ In 1884 appeared Walsh's 
* Causa Valesiana,’ going over much of the 
old ground, but in Latin, and addressed to 
the continent rather than to England. The 
appendix contains a strong attack on Gre¬ 
gory VII by Caron, and a loving account of 
the latter, with a complete list of his writings, 
by Walsh. In his preface Walsh represents 
himself os a victim to the will of the Roman 
curia, transfixed by the sword of excommu¬ 
nication, but never retaliating in Latin except 
in the letter to Thomas Harold (‘ Valesius 
ad Haroldum,’ 1672, fol.) In 1686 ho pub¬ 
lished an elaborate answer, written two yenr3 
earlier, to Bishop Barlow's ‘ Popery,' declaim¬ 
ing himself in the prefaco ready to submit 
his own writings to a properly constituted 
oecumenical synod, or even to one of the 
western church only, or to any learned man 
who could prove him wrong by argument, 
‘but not by the bare dictates or absolute 
will of a despotical imperious power.’ In 
the same volume lie printed Ills letter to 
Essex in 1674, and those to Nicholas French 
in 1675 and 1676, in connection with that 
writer’s attack on Andrew Sail [q. v,] 
Walsh died inLondon onl5Marchl087-8. 
Two days before be dictated a letter to 
Ormonde, who survived him only four 
months, asking his favour for the Franciscan 
convent at Kilkenny and for a poor nephew 
of his, thanking him for his unflinching 
kindness, and giving him a dying man’s 
blessing. The letter was written by Genetti, 
a chaplain of the nuncio Adda, and signed 
by Walsh 1 in a trembling band,’ O 11 the 
same day he signed a paper, which was wit¬ 
nessed by Genetti and three Irish Francis¬ 
cans, in which he submitted everything he 
had written to the examination and judg¬ 
ment of the holy Roman catholic church 
and of the vicar of Ohrist on earth, the 
Roman pontiff,' retracting everything that 
might be condemned, and promising in case 
of recovery to ‘submit his private judg¬ 
ment to that of the church^ (Report on 
Carte Papers, p. 120; Clarendon and 
Rochester Correspondence, ii. 366; BRENAST,p, 
486). In Bpite of Dr. Killen, there seems 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of this 
document, Walsh thought prayers for the 
dead might possibly be useful, and gave 
Dodwell this reason for not conforming to 
the church of England (Harris). As soon | 


as he was dead the Franciscans carried off 
his books and papers. lie was buried in the 
church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 

In many ways Peter Walsh resembles 
Paul Sarpi. His historical importance lies 
in his attempt to show that a devout son and 
priest of the Roman church could preserve 
liberty of speech and an undivided civil alle¬ 
giance, in spite of the ultramontane system 
of papal infallibility and absolute power 
He was, says Burnet, the ‘honestest and 
learnedest man’ ha had over met with among 
the Roman catholic priests, ‘lie was in¬ 
deed, in all points of controversy almost 
wholly protestant; but he had senses of his 
own by which he excused his adhering to the 
church of Rome; and he maintained, that 
with these he could continue in the commu¬ 
nion of that church without sin; and he said 
that he was sure he did some good staying 
still on that side, but that he could do none 
at all if he should come over; he thought no 
man ought to forsake that religion in which he 
was bom and bred, unless he was clearly 
convinced that he must certainly be damned 
if lie continued in it. He was an honest and 
able man, much practised in intrigues, and 
knew well the methods of the jesuits and 
other missionaries ’ (Hist, of Ms Own Times, 
i. 195). lie often told Burnet that a union 
between the churoli of England and the 
presbyterians was what the popish party 
chiefly feared, upon which Swift’s note is 
‘ Rogue ’ (ii.) Among the Franciscans, who 
never quite forgot Ockham, Walsh always 
had some support, and the historian Brenon, 
who was of that order, has dealt tenderly 
with his memory. 

None of Walsh’s books are common, and 
soino are very rare. ‘ Hibcrnica,’ which he 
himself describes as ‘opus bene magnum,’ 
is not known to be extant; it was never seen 
by Harris, and there is no copy in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, or in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Besidos the works alreadvmen- 
tioned, Walsh publishod: 1. * The Contro¬ 
versial Letters, or the Grand Controversy 
concerning the temporal authority of the 
Popes over the whole Earth, &c. , . . be¬ 
tween two English Gentlemen, the one of 
the Church of England, the other of the 
Church of Rome,’ London, 1678-4. 2. ‘An 
Answer to three Treatises ’ (with a preface 
by Stillingfleet, 1077), London, 1078, 8vo. 
The defence of Becket, mentioned by Harris, 
is incorporated with the ‘History of the 
Remonstrance ’ (pp. 874-402). 

[The chief authorities for Walsh's life ore his 
own works. Cardinal Moran’s Spieilogium Gs- 
borienbe and Life of Oliver Plunkot; Carte’s 
Life of Ormonde; Contemporary Hist, of Af- 
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fairs in Ireland and Confederation and War in 
Ireland ed. Gilbert; Oastlebarisn's Memoirs 
nith Anglesey's Letter, ed. 1816; Binuccini's 
Embassy 0 in Ireland, English transl.; Wave's 
Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris; Final Report on 
Carte Papers in 82nd Report of Deputy-keeper 
of Public Records; Ellen's Ecclesiastical Hist, 
of Ireland; Brenan’s Ecclesiastical Hist, of Ire¬ 
land, ed. 1864; Butler's Memoirs of the English 
Catholics.] 

WALSH, RICHARD HUSSEY (1825- 
1862 ), political economist, born in 1826, was 
the fifth son of John Ilussay Walsh of Kil- 
duff, King’s County, by his wife Maria, 
daughter of Michael Henley of La Mancha, 
co. Dublin. Ilis grandmother Margaret was 
the daughter and heiress of John Hussey of 
Mull Hussey, Roscommon, Richard was 
educated at Dublin University, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1847, talcing the highest 
honours in mathematics and physics. In 
the next year he obtained the senior mathe¬ 
matical prize founded by John Law (1745- 
1810) [q.v.j, bishop of Elphin. On 6 May 1848 
he was admitted a student of Lincoln 8 Inn, 
but soon abandoned the study of law. As 
a Roman catholic he was precluded from 
reading for a fellowship at Trinity College, 
and in consequence turned his attention to 
the study of political economy, with tho 
intention of competing for the Whalely 
professorship. At the prize examination in 
the science in 1860 he obtained the firet 
place, and in the same year was elected to 
one of the Barrington lectureships in the 
subject. In 1851 he was appointed Whately 
professor, and was elected one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Statistical and Social In¬ 
quiry Society for Ireland, a post which he 
held till 1867. In 1863 he published a course 
of lectures on currency, under the title ‘ An 
Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency,’ 
The subject was one which had not hitherto 
been adequately dealt with, and Walsh's 
bookreceived high praise from contemporary 
economists, including John Stuart Mill. 
During the winter of the same year ho tem¬ 
porarily discharged the duties of deputy pro¬ 
fessor of jurisprudence and political economy 
at Queen's Collego, Belfast, and in 1856 he 
was appointed by government an assistant 
secretary of the endowed schools (Ireland) 
commission. Displaying ability, he was ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of the government 
schools in the Mauritius, and entered on his 
duties iu May 1857. Theso involved both 
labour and responsibility, embracing those 
which in England were divided between 1 
commissioners, secretaries, and inspectors. 
He turned bis attention to the establishment 
of new schools, and before he had been 


twenty months in office be increased the 
number from twenty to forty-four. His 
energy attracted the notice of tho governor, 
William vStevenson, who placed him on a 
civil service commission nominated to in¬ 
quire into the organisation of the twenty- 
two civil service departments into which the 
island was divided. Tho work occupied 
nearly two .years, and Stevenson, in writing 
to the colonial office in September 1860, ex¬ 
pressed the highest satisfaction with hie 
labours. They also earned him the approba¬ 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle, the colonial 
secretary {Mauritius Gazette, 6 Oct. 1861), 
Towards the close of his life he conducted 
the census of the island taken in 1861. Ho 
died unmarried atPort Louis on 30 Jan. 1802. 

Besides the work mentioned, he was the 
author of several papers contributed to the 
statistical section of the British Association, 
to the ‘Economist,’and to the ‘Proceedings’ 
of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Socioty 
of Ireland. He also wrote elementary papers 
on political and domestic economy for Ed¬ 
ward Hughes's ‘ Education Lessons,’ 1848- 
1856. 

[Obituary notice reprinted from the Proceed¬ 
ings of tho Statistical and Social Inquiry So¬ 
ciety of Ireland, 1802; Burke's Landed Gentry { 
Lincoln's Inn Records, 1896, ii, 268.1 

E. I. 0. 

WALSH, ROBERT(1772-1852), author, 
bom in Watorford, 1772, was brother of 
Edward Walsh (1756-1832) [q. v.], and 
younger son of Johu Walsh, merchant, of 
Ballymountain House, co. Waterford. He en¬ 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, on 2 Nov. 1789 
as a pensioner, his tutor being Thomas El- 
rington (1760-1835) [q. v.] He graduated 
B.A. in 1796. He was elected scholar in 
1794, and was ordained in 1802, and, after 
being for a short time a curate in Dublin 
under Walter Blake IOrwon [q. v.j, was 
appointed in 1806 to the curacy of Fmglas, 
co. Dublin, where he remained till 1820. It 
was while he held this curacy that he dis¬ 
covered a notable old cross, called the * Cross 
of Nothercross.’ Tho tradition of the place 
was that during Cromwell’s victorious march 
through tho country the alarmed inhabitants 
buried the cross in a certain spot, the precise 
locality being indicated by some of the older 
peoplo, who had heard it from tbeir parents. 
On digging in the place pointed out tho 
cross, an old Celtic one, was discovered in 
good preservation, and is now erected in 
the churchyard of Finglas. 

Walsh spent several years of his earlier 
life as a curate in preparing materials for a 
‘ History of the City of Dublin,’ a valuable 
work, in which he was aided by the re- 
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searches of James Whitelaw [q. v.] and John 
Warburton [q. v.J It appeared in two large 
quarto volumes in 1815. In 1820—during 
which year he receivedacertificateof diploma 
ofM.D. from the Royal College, Aberdeen, 
ae well as a grace for tile degree ofLL.D.from 
Trinity College, Dublin—Walsh accepted 
the offer of the chaplaincy to the British 
embassy at Constantinople, remaining in 
that post for some years, during which time 
he made many extensive expeditions through 
Turkey and other parts of Asia, Having ob¬ 
tained a medical degree, he practised as a 
physician on various occasions while in the 
more remote parts of that continent. From 
Constantinople he went to the embassy at 
St. Petersburg, to which he had been ap¬ 
pointed chaplain, but only remained there 
a little while, proceeding in 1828 to Rio de 
Janeiro. His investigations of the extent of 
the slave trade in Brazil led to his being 
placed on the committee of the Societyfor the 
Abolition of Slavery. On bis return to Eng¬ 
land in 1831 be was again sBnt to Constan¬ 
tinople. lie finally settled in Ireland about 
188o, and was given the living of Kilbride, co. 
Wicklow, exchanging it in 1839 for that of 
Finglas, where he died on 30 June 1862. By 
his wife Ann, daughter of John Bayly, lie 
was father of John Edward Walsh [q. v.] 

He wrote largely for the annuals in the 
thirties, and then and later for the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine.’ His works include 
the following: 1. ‘An Essay on Ancient 
Coins, Medals, and Gems, as illustrating the 
History of Christianity in the Early Ages,’ 
1828,12mo; 3rd edit. 1830. 2, ‘Narrative 
of a Journey from Constantinople to England,’ 
1828, 8 vo; 4th edit. London, 1889; it was 
translated into French in 1828. 3. ‘ Notices 
of Brazil in 1828-9,’ London, 1830: Boston 
(U.S.A.), 1831. 4. ‘Residence at Constan¬ 
tinople during the Greek and Turkish Revo¬ 
lutions,’ London, 1836,2 vole.; anothoredil, 
1838. 6 . ‘Constantinople and the Scenory 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor,’ illus¬ 
trated by Allom, London [1839 f], 2 vols. 
4to. Also a paper on ‘ The Plants of Con¬ 
stantinople' in ‘Transactions of Horticul¬ 
tural Society,’ vi. 32. 

[Walsh’s Fuignl and its Churches, 1887; 
Dublin Uniy. Mag. 1840, vol. i.; Brit. Mu a. 
Cat.; Britten and Doulger's British Botanists.] 

D. J. O'D. 

WALSH, WILLIAM (1612 P-1677), 
bishop of Meath, was born about 1612 at or 
near Waterford according to Ware, but 
more probably at Duuboyne, co. Me&th, 
Possibly he was the ‘Prior Walsh,’son of 
William. Walsh, standard-bearer to Thomas 
Fitzgerald, and brother of Robert Walsh, 


servant to Lord Leonard Grey [q. y,] ^ 
with other members of the family, was in' 
volved in Grey’s alleged treason in 1540 
(see Letters and Papers of Henry VIII y 0 [ 3 

xv.-xvi. passim). This William Walsh wm 
perhaps the ‘late prior of Ballyaudreyhett' 
or ‘Ballyndrohyd’ who on 11 July' 1545 
was granted a jjonsion of Ql. 18s. id. (Cal 
Fiants, Henry VIII, Nos. 406,462) ; another 
William Walsh, ‘ a conventual person' of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, was granted a 
pension of 40s. on 10 March 1539-40 (ft. 
No. 94). In any case the future bishop be¬ 
came a Cistercian, and, according to Wood 
he spent some time with the Cistercians at 
Oxford, becoming a noted theologian. He 
graduated D.D., but whether he obtained 
the degree at Oxford or was granted it by 
the pope is uncertain. He is also said to 
have lived at Bective Abbey, eo. Meath 
until its dissolution. Several of that name 
are mentioned in the ‘ Calendar of Plants’ 
during Edward Vi’s reign, but it is impos¬ 
sible to identify any of them with the future 
bishop. He hod, however, acquired some 
reputation before the end of the reign, and 
eoon after Mary’s accession he was commis¬ 
sioned to visit the diocese of Meath and 
deprive all married olergy. Among these was 
the bishop, Edward StapleB [q. vj, and Walsh 
was nominated his successor by Cardinal Pole 
in virtue of bis legatine authority. The tempo¬ 
ralities were restored to him on 18 Oct. 1664, 
though, as he stated in his petition, his con¬ 
secration had been prevented by bis duties as 
commissioner. Nor was he papally confirmed 
until 1664 j in the papal registers the delay 
is ascribed to Walsh's imprisonment, but 
that did not begin until Elizabeth's reign. 

Walsh, however, commenced at once to 
exercise his episcopal functions, and was a 
constant attendant at the Irish privy council 
(P. O. Register in Ilist. MSS. Comm. 16th 
llep. App. pt. iii.) On 3 July 1666 he was 
placed on the commission of the peace for 
co, Meath, and on 8 Aug. following on that 
for the government of the city ana county 
of Dublin during the lord-deputy’s absence. 
On 3 Deo. he was also put on a commission 
for the restoration of church property. On 
1 June 1568 he was again appointed com¬ 
missioner for the government of Dublin, and 
on 3 Sept, to examine into a dispute about 
some monastic lands between the friars 
minor of Trim and Sir George Stanley (Cal, 
Fiants, Mary, Nos. 113,169,160,181,222, 
241). He continued in possession of his 
see and in attendance on the privy council 
after Elizabeth's accession. In May 1669 he 
was made a commissioner of musters, 
When, however, the oath of supremacy was 
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tendered him, he refused it on 4 Feb. 1659- 
1660 {Cal. Fiants, Elizabeth, No. 199). 
He also preached at Trim, against the Book 
of Common. Prayer, lie was accordingly 
deprived before July and imprisoned 
for a time. He was, however, again at 
liberty and performing episcopal functions 
in 1565, for on 13 July in that year ho was 
once more imprisoned by order of Loftus 
and the ecclesiastical commissioners who 
had vainly endeavoured to persuade him to 
conform. Loftus wrote that Walsh ‘was 
of great credit among his countrymen,’ who 
‘depended wholly upon him as touching 
causes of religion.’ He suggested that Walsh 
should be sent to England to undergo the 

E ersuasions of English bishops. He seems, 
owever, to have remained a prisoner at 
Dublin till Christmas 1672, when, probably 
with his gaoler’s connivance, he escaped. 
After a sixteen days’voyaga he was ■wrecked 
on the coast of France, near Nantes, wherohe 
remained unknown for six months. Ho then 
proceeded to Paris and thence to Alcala in 
Spain, where ho was hospitably received and 
made suffragan to the archbishop of Toledo. 
On 8 April 1673 he was empowered by the 
pope to act for the archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin in the absence of the primate, 
but it is not clear that Walsh himself re¬ 
turned to Ireland. lie died in the Cietercian 
abbey at Alcala on 4 Jan. 1676-7, and 
was buried in the collegiate church of St. 
Secundinus; the inscription placed on his 
tomb is printed by Brady and O’EeUly. 

[Cal. Fiants Ilanry VIH, Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth in tho Eighth Rep. of the Deputy* 
Keeper of Becords in Ireland, App. pt. ix. 
passim; Register of the Irish Privy Cunncil in 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Bep. App. pt. iii.; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII; Brady’s Episcopal 
Succession, i. 236-8; Game's Serioa Episooporum; 
Cotton's Fasti Eeel. Hib. iii, 116; Shirley’s 
Original Letters and Papers in illustration of 
the Hist, of the Church of iToland, pp. 87, 104, 
230; Strype’s Eecl. Mem. m. i. 281, ii. 237 ; 
Cogan’B Diocese of Meath, i. 104-10; Moran’s 
Archbishops of Dublin , O’Reilly’s Memorials, 
1868, pp. 6-10; Wood’s Athene Oxon. ii, 814; 
BwnveU'a Ireland under the Tudors, i. 817, 301, 
802, ii. 330, 388.] A. F. P. 

WALSH, WILLIAM (1663-1708), 
critic and poet, son of Joseph Walsh of Ab- 
berley, Worcestershire, was born at Abberley, 
the seat of his family, in 1663. On 14 May 
1678 he became a gentleman-commoner at 
Wadham College, Oxford, at the oge of fifteen 
(Gabdinee, Rey. of WadhamColl. i. 822). He 
left the university without a degree, and on 
10 Aug. 1098 was returned to parliament for 
Worcestershire; he was re-elected on 22 Jan, 


1700-1 and on 6 Aug. 1702. Under Charles 
Talbot, duke of Shrewsbury [q.v.], master 
of the kor&e, Walsh held the post of gen¬ 
tleman of the horse from the beginning of 
Queen Anne’s reign till his death (Lotteeix, 
vi. 280); a reference in Dryden’s ‘Postscript 
to the vEneis’ (1697) shows them to have 
been for some years previously on terms of 
intimacy. In the parliament of 1706 Walsh 
sat as member for Richmond in Yorkshire. 
His politics were those of a consistent sup¬ 
porter of the protestant succession and of the 
whig war policy. Walsh died on 18 March 
1708 (Lvttrsll, vi. 280). His portrait, 
painted by IGieller, was engraved by Faber 
in 1786 (Beomxex, p. 237). 

Walsh was a man of fashion; according to 
the testimony of Dennis, ‘ ostentatiously 
splendid in his dress ; ’ according to his own 
avowal (see the lines ‘To hie Book,’ pre¬ 
fixed to his Poems), burdened with ‘an amo¬ 
rous heart,’ There was, he elsewhere asserts, 
not one folly that he had not committed in 
his devotion to women, with the exception 
of marriage (of. Letters Amorous and Gal¬ 
lant , No. xx.). lie may be credited with 
more genuine Bentiment in the part which 
he so successfully played of a critical friend 
of letters. His own writings are insignifi¬ 
cant. 

The most notable of his productions in 
rose was a ‘Dialogue concerning Women, 
eing aDefence of the Sex ’ (1691), addressed 
to Eugenia, supposed by "Wood, on no osten¬ 
sible grounds, to have been Walsh’s mistress. 
It was honoured by Dryden with a preface 
(see Sooxx and Saintsbubv, Dryden, vol. 
xviii.), not very carofully written, in which 
he applies to "Walsh Waller’s compliment to 
Denham—stated by Dryden to have been 
‘ the wits’ ’ compliment to Waller—that he 
had come out into the world forty thousand 
strong before he had been heard of. Another 
attempt in prose, ‘ /Eseulapius, or the Hos¬ 
pital of Fools,’ was published posthumously 
in 1714. The ‘ Life of Virgil ' prefixed to 
Dryden’s ‘ "Works of Virgil ’ (1697), though 
at one time ascribed to Walsh, was really 
by Dr. Knightly Ohetwood [q.v.], dean of 
Gloucester, who was probably also the author 
of the* Preface to the Pastorals, with a Shoi-fc 
Defence of Virgil’ (againstFontenelle),like¬ 
wise attributed to Walsh, and appearing 
with his name in Scott's edition of" Dryden 
(vol. xiii.) The argument of this Preface, 
in form, as Mr. Saintsbury thinks, much 
manipulated by Oarey, is the reverse of pro¬ 
found; the contention that Virgil’s shep¬ 
herds were educated gentlemen contradicts 
the view advanced by Walsh in the preface 
to his own ‘ Poems,’ 
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All or mast of these ‘ Poems,’ together 
■with aseries of twenty ‘ Letters Amorous and 
Gallant,’ addressed to ‘ Two Masques' and 
others in a more or less sprightly style of 
raillery, first appeared in Tonson’a ‘ Miscel¬ 
lany,' pt. iv. 1716. They were reprinted by 
Curll m 1736 as ‘ revised and corrected by 
the author ’ in 1706, with a preface dated ‘St. 
James’, 1692,’ concerning the art of letter¬ 
writing, and, move particularly, the various 
species of poetry 1 proper for love.’ They 
subsequently appeared in the collections of 
Johnson (if 79), Anderson (1703), Chalmers 
(1808), Parle (1808), and Sandford (1819). 
The verse consists in the main of short ‘ ele¬ 
gies,’ epigrams, and erotic poetry at large in 
various metres. Prom one of "Walsh’s elegies 
Pope borrowed tho substance of a couplet, 
and an indifferent rhyme, in ‘ Eloisa to Abe¬ 
lard’ (vv. 183-4; Elwin, ii. 248; and cf. ib . 
p. 254, as to a possible further debt). In 
addition, it comprises four ‘Pastoral Ec¬ 
logues’ in the conventional style, with a 
fifth, ‘Delia,’ in memory of Mrs. Tempest 
(d. 1703), whom Walsh induced Pope like¬ 
wise to commemorate in his ‘Fourth Pas¬ 
toral ’ (‘ Winter ’) (Elwiit, vi. 65) ; and the 
‘visitations’ of Horace and Virgil,previously 
noticed. In the latter, Johnson considers 
‘ there was something of humour when the 
facts were recent; but it now strikes no 
longer,’ To Walsh rumour also attributed 
the authorship of a society ballad, * Tho Con¬ 
federates, or the First Happy Day of the 
Island Princess,’ written in raillery of the 
fashionable excitement over the quarrel be¬ 
tween the rival managers Skipwith and 
Betterton. Fletcher’s ‘ Island Princess,’ con¬ 
verted into an opera by Peter Anthony Mot- 
teux [q. v.], had been performed at Drury 
Lano in 1099 fDryden to Mrs. Steward, 
23 Feb. 1700, in Works, ed. Scott and Saints- 
bury, xiii. 172). In 1704 Walsh joined with 
Vanbrugh and Congreve in ‘Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac, or Squire Trelooby,’ an adap¬ 
tation of Molibre’s farce, which was per¬ 
formed at Lincoln's Inn Fields on. 80 March 
1704, and, witli a new second act, at the Ilay- 
market on 28 Jan. 1706 (E. Gosse, William 
Congreve, 1888, p. 148; Genesx, English 
Stage , ii. 308 and 347). 

Walsh's chief title to fame lies in his con¬ 
nection with Pope, and in the tributes from 
the latter that resulted from it. Pope printed 
their correspondence in 1735; an additional 
letter is among the Homer MSS. in the 
British Museum (all seven letters are re¬ 
printed by Elwin, vi. 49-60). Wycherley 
had sent to Walsh, to whom Pope then was 
not personally known, the manuscript of 
Pope’s ‘Pastorals ’ (or of part of them), ac¬ 


cording to Pope himself in April 1705 but 
this is highly improbable (see Enwix i 
240. Pope’s statement to Spence that 
he was ‘ about 15 ’ when he made Walsh’s 
acquaintance was clearly incorrect). In re _ 
turn W alsh praised the ‘Pastorals,’ venturing 
on the assertion that Virgil had written no¬ 
thing so good at his age. In June Walsh 
wrote to the young poet in a most encourag¬ 
ing tone, and in the following month Pom 
began to consult him on particular points m 
reference to his poem. By July 1707 the 
acquaintance had become intimate enough 
for Walsh to write from Abberley expressing 
his hope to soe Pope there shortly, and the 
latter actually went thither in August. (His 
statement that he spent part of the summer 
of 1705 with Walsh in Worcestershire is 
apparently one of Pope’s falsifications of 
chronology; see Elwiit, vi. 69 n.) The‘Pas¬ 
torals’ were not published till the year after 
Walsh's death, but tho Bichardson collection 
iucludes a manuscript in which are to be 
found at the bottom of the pages Walsh’s 
decisions as to the various readings proposed 
by Pope for a number of passages (ib. i. 240). 
Walsh also corrected Pope’s translation of 
book i. of the ‘ Timbal's ’ 'of Statius, which 
he professed to have made in 1703 (ib. p. 
46). Walsh’s famous advice to Pope, re¬ 
lated by tho latter to Spence, that he should 
seek to be a ‘ correct ’ poet, this being now 
‘ tho only way loft of excollency,’ was no 
doubt designed to commend something be¬ 
yond mere accuracy of expression (cf. ib. v. 
'25, and Walsh’s letter to Pope of 20 July 
1706). Pope eulogised Walsh in the ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ (1711), where near the end 
he, Itoscommon, and Buckinghamshire are 
absurdly made to figure as luminous excep¬ 
tions to the literary barbarism of their age. 
In the ‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbutlmot’ (1785, 
vv. 136-6) Pope repeated more briefly the 
personal acknowledgments of the ‘ Essay on 
Criticism.’ 

[The Works of William Walsh in Prose and 
Verso, 1736 ; Lives of Walsh in Johnson’s Lives 
of tho English Poots, and in vol. iii. of the 
Account of tboLivosof thoPoetsof Great Britain 
and Ireland, published under tho name of Theo- 
philus Cibber, 1753; Narcissus Luttrell’s Brief 
Relation of Stato Affairs; Dryden’s Works, ed. 
Scott and Snintsbury; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope.] A, W. W. 

WALSHE, WALTER HAILE (1812- 
1892), physician, son of William Walshe, a 
barrister, was born in Dublin on 19 March 
1812. lie studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
entering in 1827, but did not take a degree. 
In 1830 he went to live in Paris, and there 
studied first oriental languages, but in 1882 
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Wan medicine, He became acquainted in 
1834 -with the great morbid anatomist Pierra 
Charles Alejandro Louis, whose ‘ Reclierches 
s ur la Phthisis ’ he translated into English 
in 1844- Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
F. L. I. Valleix, the distinguished French 
physician, were his fellow-students, and 
continued his friends throughout life. He 
mierated to Edinburgh in 1885, there gra¬ 
duated M.D. in 1880, and in 1838 began 
practice in London. lie wrote in 1889 
and 1840 numerous pathological articles in 
William Birmingham Costello's 1 Cyclopedia 
of Practical Surgery.’ Those contributions 
led to his election as professor of morbid 
anatomy at University College, London, in 
1841. He lectured on morbid anatomy till 
1840, when he was elected Holme professor 
of clinical medicine and physician to Uni¬ 
versity Collage Hospital. In the same year 
he punlished a largo volume ‘ On the Nature 
and Treatment of Cancer,’ a collection of 
the then existing knowledge of new growths 
and hypotheses as to their origin. Iu 1848 
he was appointed professor of tho principles 
and practice of medicine, an office which he 
held till 1803. In his lectures he discussed 
points upon his fingers in the manner of the 
schoolmen, was fond of numerical statements 
of fact and of reaching a definite conclusion 
as a result of the denial of a series of alternate 
hypotheses. Sir William Jenner said that 
he never heard ‘ a more able or clearer lec¬ 
turer,’ His clinical investigations were 
exhaustive, hut his diagnoses wero not 
always proportionately exact. In 1843 he 
published ‘ The Physical Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the Lungs,’ a complete and 
useful treatise, which was superseded before 
Walsh’s death by tbe admirable ‘ Auscul¬ 
tation and Percussion ’ of Samuel Gee, one 
of his pupils, which lias for the last quarter 
of a century been the chief English authority 
on the subject. In 1851 he published ‘ A 
Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Lungs 
and Heart,' of which several editions ap¬ 
peared, and part of which was enlarged into 
‘A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Heart and Groat Vessels.’ In 1853 
he was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians of London. lie first lived in 
Upper Charlotte Street, afterwards in Queen 
Anne Street, and had for some years a con¬ 
siderable practice as a physician. 

Hie pupils maintained that he was the 
first accurately to describe the anatomy of 
movable kidney and of that haemorrhage 
into the dura mater known as hcematoma, 
and to teach that patients with regurgita¬ 
tion through the aortic valves are likely to 
die suddenly. Sir Andrew Clark states 


that he had little ability in the treatment 
of disease. lie died in London on 14 Dec. 
1893. In 1868 he married Caroline Ellen 
Baker, and had one son. A complete list of 
his medical books is to be found m vol. xvi. 
of the ‘Index Catalogue of the Library of 
the Surgeon-general’s Office, U. S. Army.’ 
Besides his books, he wrote many contribu¬ 
tions to medical journals and transactions, 
and in 1886 the ‘ Colloquial Linguistic 
Faculty and its Physiological Groundwork,’ 
of which a second edition appeared in 1886. 
He was learned in acoustics, had a taste for 
music, and published in 1881 a short treatise 
on ‘ Dramatio Singing.’ 

[Obituary notice by Sir John Russell Reynolds 
in Lancet lor 31 Dec. 1892 (separately issued in 
1803); Sir Andrew Clark’s biographical notice 
m Medico-Chirurgieal Transactions, vol. lxxvi.; 
Works.] N. M. 

WALSINGHAM, Commas os’ (1693- 
1778). [See under Stanhope, Philip 
Dohmeu, fourth Earl op Chesterfield,] 

WALSINGHAM, first Baron (1719- 
1781). [See Grey, William be.] 

WALSINGHAM, Sin EDMUND 
(1490 P-1650), lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, was elder son of James Walsing¬ 
ham (1462-1540). The pedigroo of the 
family, which is supposed lo have originally 
come from Walsingham in Norfolk, haB been 
conjeeturally carried hack to the thirteenth 
century. N v o documentary evidence exists 
before the fifteenth century, when the city 
of London archives show that Sir Edmund’s 
great-great-grandfather, Alan Walsingham, 
was in 1415 a citizen and cordwainer, owning 
property in Graoechurch Street. Alan’s son, 
Thomas Walsingham, a London citizen and 
vintner, was the earliest of the family to 
Battle in Kent; in 1424 he purchased the 
estate of Scadbury at Ohislehurst, and he 
added to the property muoh neighbouring 
land in 1488. He died on 7 March 1468, 
being buried at St. Katheriue’s by the Tower, 
and was succeeded by his son, also Thomas 
(1436-1407). Tbe latter, who was Sir Ed¬ 
mund’s grandfather, was the first of the 
Walsinghams to be buried in the church of 
Ohislehurst. Sir Edmund’s father, James 
Walsingham, was sheriff of Kent in 1497, 
increased the family estates, and was buried 
in the Scadbury chapel of Ohislehurst church 
in 1540, Sir Edmund’s younger brother, 
William, was father of Sir Francis Walsing¬ 
ham [q. v>], who was thus Sir Edmund's 
nephew 

Edmund obtained in youth some reputa¬ 
tion os a soldier. He fought at tho battle 
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of Flodden Field on 8 Sept, 1618, and -was 
knighted there. Subsequently he attended 
Henry VIII at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold (June 1620), and at the meeting with 
Charles V at Gravelines (10 July 1620). He 
was a member of the jury at the trial of the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1621. Henry VIII 
regarded him with favour, and about 1626 
he was appointed lieutenant of the Tower, 
That office he held for twenty-two years, 
He ocoupied a house within the Tower pre¬ 
cincts, and had personal charge of the many 
eminent prisoners of state who suffered im¬ 
prisonment during the greater part of Henry 
VIII’s reign. Among those committed to 
hie care were Anne Boleyn, John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More. 
The torture of prisoners was conducted under 
his supervision, hut he is reported to have 
deelinod to stretch the rack, when Anne 
Askew was upon it, to the length demanded 
hy Lord-chancellor Wriotliesley. lie retired 
from office on Henry VIII’s death on 28 Jan. 
1640-7. Meanwhilelie had greatly extended 
his hereditary estates. In 1689 he received 
out of a grant of ahhey lands nine houses in 
the city of London, and he acquired addi¬ 
tional lands in Sent, including the manor 
and advowson of St. Paul’s Gray and property 
in other counties. lie was chicled to sit in 
parliament as knight of the shire for Survey 
on 17 Dec. 1644. He died on 9 Feb. 1649- 
1660, and was buried in the Scadbury chapel 
of Chislehurst church. His son erected a 
monument to his memory there in 1681. A 
helmet and sword still hang above the tomb. 
His will, dated tho day before his death, was 
proved 8 Nov. 1660. 

Sir Edmund was twice married. His first 
wife was Katherine, daughter and coheiress 
of John Gunter of Ohilworth, Surrey, and 
Brecknock ill Wales, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Attworth 
of Ohilworth. There were eight children of 
this marriage, of whom Mary, Alice, Eleanor, 
and Thomas survived infancy. Sir Ed¬ 
mund's second wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Jernegan of Somerley Town, 
Suffolk, a well-to-do lady, who married five 
husbands. She survived Sir Edmund, by 
whom she had no issue, until 1669, and was 
buried beside her first husband, Lord Grey, 
in St. Clement's Ohurch in the city of London 
on 6 April (MAOirnsr, Biaru, Oamd. Soc. 
p. 193), 

Sib Thomas Walsihoham (1668-1880), 
Sir Edmund’s grandson, was third son of 
Sir Thomas Waliingham (1626-1684), Sir 
Edmund’s only surviving son, who was 
sheriff of Kent in 1003, and was knighted 
ten years later. His mother was Dorothy, 


fourth daughter of Sir John GuldeWrf 
Hempstead in Beneiiden, Kent. He sue. 
needed to the family estates at OhisleW 
in 1689 on +1 * / ' J —**■ " ■ 181 

Edmund, 
as a country 

patron of literature. lie became a justice <rf 
the peace for Kent in 1696, and was favour¬ 
ably noticed hy Queen Elizabeth, who visited 
him at Scadbury in 1697, and afterwards 
knighted him. In 1699 he was granted the 
reversion of the keepership of the great park 
at Eltham in succession to Lord North. He 
married Ethelred or Awdrey, daughter of 
Sir Ralph Shelton. On Elizabeth's death 
his wife, who was said to he a great favourite 
of Sir Robert Cecil, went to Scotland to 
attend James I’s qneon (Anne of Denmark) 
on her joumoy to Loudon. Subsequently 
Walsingham and Mb wife were appointed 
chief keepers of the queen’s wardrobe. Lady 
Walsingham received a pension of 2001. a 
year from James in 1604, and took a fore¬ 
most part in all court festivities, frequently 
acting in masques with the queen (Nichois, 
Progresses of James I, passim). She remained 
on intimate terms with the queen until the 
queen's death in 1619. Sir Thomas repre¬ 
sented Rochester in six parliaments between 

1697 and 1820, and was knight of the shire 
for Kent in 1614. 

Walsingham’B relations with literature, 
hy which he best deserves remembrance, date 
from 1690, when Thomas Watson [q.vAthe 
poet, dedicated to him his ‘Molibceus/aLatin 
pastoral elegy on the death of his cousin 
Sir FranciB w alsingham, and introduced him 
into the poem under the name of Tityrus. In 

1698 he offered an asylum at his house at 
Chislehurst to Christopher Marlowe [q.v.l 
an d it was to him that the publisher Edward 
Blount dedicated in 1608 Marlowe’s posthu¬ 
mously issued poem of ‘ Hero and Leander/ 
Upon the poet in his lifeiime (Blount then 
wrote) Walsingham * bestowed many kind 
favours, entertaining the parts of reckoning 
and worth which [lie] found in him with good 
countenance and liberal affection.’ George 
Chapman was another literary client to 
whom Walsingham proved a constant friend. 
To him Chapman dedicated in affectionate 
terms his plays called ‘All Fools’ (1605) 
and 1 Biron’s Conspiracy and Tragedy'(1608). 
"Walsingham died in 1680, and was buried 
on 19 Aug. in Chislehurst church. A eulo- 

istio epitaph was inscribed by his son on 

is tomb, His widow was buried beside 
him on 24 April 1031. He was succeeded 
by his son, also Sir Thomas Walsingham 
Cd. 1009), who was knighted on 26 Nov. 
1613; was vicc-admival of Kent from 1627 
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wards s represented Poole in parliament 
in 1014, end Rochester in 1621,1628, and 
in both the Short and Long parliaments; 
sold the family property of Scadbury about 
ifinn- and was buried at Ohislehurat on 


V/B.O uio -- J• -----\ 

1690) married Anne, daughter of Theopliilus 
Howard, second earl of Suffolk, and was 
buried at Saffron Walden. This Thomas's 
son James (1646-1728) was master of the 
buckhounds in 1670 and master of the 
beagles in 1093; he died, unmarried, and 
was the last male representative of the chief 
branch of the Walsingham family, 

[Information for this article has been most 
kindly supplied by Mr. G. W. Miller and Mr. J. 
Beckwith, authors of the History of Chislehnrst. 
See also Hosted's Kent; Archteologia Cuntiana, 
xiii. 388-408, xvii 390-1; History of Chisle- 
Imrst, by E. A, Webb, Gh W. Miller, and J. 
Beckwith, 1899.) S, L. 

WALSINGHAM, EDWARD (d.1663), 
royalist author and intriguer, was, according 
to Lord Clarendon, ‘ related to the Earl 
of Bristol ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1058-9, 
p. 387). He was probably a member of the 
Warwickshire family of Walsingham ; with 
that county the Digbys were olosoly con¬ 
nected (Fielding, M emories of Mailing, 1893, 
pp. 234-6). In the preface to the ‘ Arcana 
Aulica’ Walsingham ia described in 1652 
as one who, ‘ though very young, in a little 
time grew up, unclor the wings and favour 
of theLord Digby [see Diqey, George, second 
Earl of Bristol], to such credit with the 
late king that he came to he admitted to his 
greatest trusts, and was prevented only by 
the fall of the oourt itself from climbing 
there into an eminenter height.’ He became 
secretary to Lord Digby soon after the out¬ 
break of the civil war, possibly in Septem¬ 
ber 1643, when Digby himself was appointed 
one of the principal secretaries of state in 
Falkland's place. On 81 Oct. Digby was 
made high steward of Oxford University, 
and through his influence Walsingham was 
created M.A. (Wood, Fasti, ii. 60). 

While the court was at Oxford, Walsing¬ 
ham lodged in Magdalen College, and, m 
addition to hia secretarial duties, busied 
himself with liloraTy pursuits. In 1644 he 
published 1 Britanuiote V irtutis Imago, or the 
Effigies of True Fortitude expressed ... in 
the.., actions of... Major-generall Smith,' 
Oxford, 4to [see Smith, Sir John, 1016- 
1644]. This was followed in 1645 by 1 Alter 
Britanni® Heroa, or the Life of... Sir Henry 
Gage’ [q, y.], Oxford, 4lo. Walsingham 
conducted much of the correspondence in 


Digby’s various intrigues, and during the 
latter’s absence from Oxford was in constant 
communication with him (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1644-6, passim). More than once 
important letters from Walsingham were 
intercepted by parliament and published (of. 
Three Letters intercepted in Cornwall, 1646, 
4to, p, 8; The Lord George Digby’s Cabinet 
Opened, 1646,4to, pp. 65-7). 

lie was at Oxford as late as 1645, but 
probably before its surrender in June 164S 
he escaped to Henrietta Maria’s court in 
Franca, Thore, perhaps under the persua¬ 
sions of Sir ICenelm Digby [q. v.], he became 
an ardent Homan catholio, and henceforth 
his energies were devoted rather to the- 
interests of that faith than to those of the 
royalist cause. In 1648 Digby was reported 
to have discarded Mm (Nicholas Papers, i. 94), 
and in the same year he was sent to Ireland ; 
his object seems to have been cither to in¬ 
duce Ormonde to grant freedom of worsMp 
and other Roman catholic claims, or to secure 
them by negotiating an understanding be¬ 
tween the Roman catholics and the indepen¬ 
dents, His mission was therefore odious 
to the protestant royalists. Sir Edward 
Nicholas denounced him as ’a great babbler 
of Mb most secret employments,’ and Byron 
described him ae ‘ a pragmatical knave ’ 
(Carte, Original letters, i. 206, 217). lie 
‘ went to General Preston as he was forming 
Ms army at Monsterevin before he came 
to the Curragh of Kildare, where he waa 
cherished and received as an angel of peace 
(so he writ in his letter*), and dismissed 
with assurance given that when the army 
came to Trim the matter should he con¬ 
cluded. This gentleman failed Mm not at 
the appointment, hut, coming to Trim, he 
found a reception far different from that 
he had at Monsterevin, and he read in their 
countenance and their ambiguous expression 
the change of their resolution; so as upon 
Ms return to Dublin an end was put to their 
negotiation ’ (Gilbert, Irish Confederation, 
vii. 80). According to Carte ‘ he might pro¬ 
bably have done much mischief if the peace 

Eiad uot been concluded before Ms arrival ’ 
(Life of Ormonde, iii, 424). 

Walsingham nowreturned to Paris, where, 
Clarendon says, ‘ he was very well known to 
all men who at that time knew the Palais 
Royal’ (Pebellion, bk. xiv, § 66). In April 
1051 a correspondent wrote to Nicholas : 
1 Lord Jermyn is so confident he shall not 
only be secretary, but first minister of state, 
that he has already bespoke your beloved 
friond Walsingham to be one of three secre¬ 
taries’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1061, p. 
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127). A month, earlier Nicholas -wrote: ‘ I 
cannot wonder enough, why my lord of Or¬ 
monde hath put his papers into Walsing- 
ham’s hands to draw up and print, for doubt¬ 
less, when it shall be known that they come 
through his hands, all honest men will value 
them the less’ (Nicholas Papers, i. 225). No¬ 
thing seems to have come of this proposal, 
and the rumour may have been false; but 
about the same time Walsingham sent ns a 
present to Ormonde his ‘ Arcana Aulica ; or 
Walsingliam’s Manual of Prudential Maxims 
for the Statesman and the Courtier.’ 

This work has been generally attributed 
to Sir Francis Walsingham. [q.v.J, and many 
other fanciful conjectures have boon made 
as to its authorship. Its original was an 
anonymous French work, 1 Trait 6 de la Cour, 
ou Instruction des Courtisans,' by Eustacke 
du Refuge, a diplomatist and author in the 
reign of Ilenri IV. The first edition was 

ublished in Holland, the second at Paris, 

ut the eorliost known to be extant is the 
third, which appears in two parts at Paris 
(1619, 8vo •, other editions 1622, 1631, and 
Leyden, 1049). It was reprinted as ‘Le 
Nouveau Trait6 de la Com- ’ in 1664 and 
1672, and as ‘Lo Oonsoiller d’Estat’ in 
1066. An English translation by John 
lieynolds, with a dedication to Prince 
Charles, was published in London in 1622 
[see under Reynolds, John, 1G&L-1614], 
A Latin translation of the second part only, 
by Joachimus Pastorius, who was ignorant 
of its authorship, was published ns ‘ Aulious 
Inculpatus ’ at Amsterdam (Elzevir) in 
1644; and this version was roissuod by 
Elzevir in 1049. Walsingham's translation 
was made from a French manuscript copy, 
but he also was ignorant of Du Refuge's 
authorship and of Reynolds’s translation, 
and his version comprises only the second 
part of the ‘Traits.’ Sovernl additions ore 
made, e.g. the allusions (p. 37) to Richelieu. 
In the printer’s address it is said to have 
been ‘captured in an Irish pirate’ on its 
way to Ormonde. It was printod at London 
by James Young in 1662, 4to j a second 
edition appeared in 1656, and was repriutod 
in 1810,12mo. In 1094 it was issued with 
Sir Robert Naunton’s ‘Fragmeuta Regalia;’ 
in 1722 an edition was published substituting 
‘Instructions for Youth’ for tko first part 
of tho title, and giving different renderings 
of various passages from classical authors 
(reprinted 1728). 

Meanwhile, in 1862,Walsingham was in¬ 
volved in a Roman catholic intrigue to 
remove Hyde from Charles II’s service, but 
for some reason he revealed the scheme, 
which came to nothing (Ol abend on, Re¬ 


bellion, bk. xiv. § 66). On 13 Nov. 1854 
Hatton described Walsingham as the Duka 
of Gloucester’s ‘newsorvant (or rather com. 
pagnon) placed about him by Walter Mont' 
agu; [q. v.l; he was a ‘ busy instrument of 
the Jesuits, and their object was to convert 
Gloucester to Roman Catholicism. The 
scheme failed, and Walsingham was for. 
bidden to approach the duke [see Hebei 
Duee on Glouodsteb, 1689-1660], During 
his last years Walsingham was secretary to 
Walter Montagu, then abbot of St. Martin’s 
near Pontoise, In 1660 he was ordained 
priest and curfi of Aronville near Pontoise 
and beoame spiritual director of the English 
Benedictine dames who had settled at Pon¬ 
toise (July 1669), For them he wrote 1 The 
Evangelique Pearle’ (nowpreserved in MS, 
at the convent, Newliall, Essex). Walsing¬ 
ham died suddenly in England 9 Oct. 1063 
while on a visit with abbot Walter Montagu 
(Foley, Records , n. iii. pi. ii. 383). 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Nicholas Papers 
(Camd. Soc.), vols. i. and ii. paBB.; Carte’s MSS. 
mBodleian Libr.; Original Letters, 1789.2vols„ 
and Life of Ormonde ; Tanner MS. lx. 376, and 
Rawlinson MSS. passim, in Bodleian; Cnl. Cla¬ 
rendon P.vpois, i.300,ii, 135,427,436; Walpole’s 
Royal nndNobla Authors, iii.193; Lifo of Sir Ken- 
elm Digby, 1B 9 6, pp. 270-2; not os kindly supplied 
by Mr. G. W. Millor of Cliislohurst.] A. F, P. 

WALSINGHAM, Sib FRANCIS 
(1630 P-1690), statesman, was only son of 
William Walsingham. The father, who 
was second son of James Walsingham of 
Scadbury in the parish of Ohislehurst, and 
was younger brotlior of Sir Edmund "Wal- 
siugham [q. v.], was a London lawyer 
who took a prominent part in the affairs of 
Kent and of tho city of London. In 1622 
he was admitted an ancient of Gray’s Inn, 
and ho was autumn reader in 16S0. In 1524 
and 1634 he actod as a commissioner of the 
peace of Kent, and was subsequently under¬ 
sheriff of the county. In 1526 the king and 
ueen each sent him letters recommending 
im to the office of common serjeanl of Lon¬ 
don, and his candidature was successful. In 
1530 he was one of three commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to make inquiry into tho possessions 
of Cardinal Wolsey. In 1632 he was one of 
the two under-sheriffs of the city. He ac¬ 
quired by royal grant or purchase much pro¬ 
perty in tho neighbourhood of Ohislehurst. 
In 1629 he purchased Foot’s Cray Manor. 
But he figured at the same date in a list of 
‘ debtors by ospecialities ’ ((hat is by sealed 
bonds) to Thomas Cromwell. He died in 
March 1633-4. Ilis will, dated 1 March 
1683-4, was proved on the 23rd of the same 
month. He wished to be buried in the 
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church of St. Mary Aldermanbury, in which 
parish he doubtless resided. His wife Joyce, 
his brother Sir Edmund, and Henry White, 
one of the under-sheriffs of London, were his 
executors. To his son Francis, who was at 
the time in his infancy, he left his manor 
of Foot’s Cray. Wokingham's wife, Joyce, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Denny of Chesliunt, 
was°twenty-seven years of age at the date 
of his death. By her Walsingham had, with 
his only son Francis, five daughters, all of 
whom married; the youngest daughter, 
Mary, was wife of Sir Walter Mildmay [q.v.], 
chancellor of the exchequer to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and founder of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Walsingham’s widow subse¬ 
quently married Sir John Carey of Plashy, 
who was knighted by Edward Vi in 1647 j 
her second husband died in 1662. 

Francis was horn about 1630, either in 
London, in the parish of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, or in Kent, at Ohislahurst or Foot’s 
Cray. JHe matriculated as a fellow-com¬ 
moner of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
November 1648, and seems to have regularly 
resided in the university till Michaelmas 
1660 (information from the provost of King's 
College). He apparently took no degree. 
In 1662 he was admitted a student of Gray’s 
Inn. Brought up a's a zealous protestant,lie 
left the country on the accession of Queen 
Mary, and remained abroad until she ceased 
to reign. He put to advantage liis five 
years’ sojourn in foreign countries. He 
studied with intelligent zeal the laws, lan- 

K and polities of the chief stateB of 
, and thus acquired the best possible 
training for a political and diplomatic career. 
At the same time he developed a staunch 
protestant zeal, which influenced his political 
views through life. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth recalled 
him to England, and he at once entered the 
political arena. He sat for Banbury in the 
arliament which assembled on 23 Jan. 
568-9, and was re-elected by the samo con¬ 
stituency to the parliament which met on 
1 Jan.l662-3,but he preferred to sit for Lyme 
Regis, for which town he was returned at 
the same time, He represented Lyme Regis 
until 1667. He took no prominent part in 
the proceedings of tko House of Commons, 
hut his knowledge of foreign affairs recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of the lord trea¬ 
surer, Cecil, and he was soon confidentially 
employed in obtaining secret intelligence 
from foreign correspondents. He had nume¬ 
rous acquaintances m France and Italy, and 
showed from, the first exceptional dexterity 
in extracting information from them. On 
20 Aug, 1668 he was able to communicate 
von. xx. 


to LordBurgkley a list of all persons arriving 
in Italy during the preceding three months 
who might bejustly suspected of hostility to 
Elizabeth or her government (Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. i. 361). Next year, although he held 
no official appointment, he acted as chief 
organiser of the English government’s secret 
service in London, and to his sagacity was 
partly due the unravelling of the jriot of 

[q. v.] was the leading spirit. In October 
and November 1689 Rtdolfl was detained as 
a prisoner in Walsingham’s house in Lon¬ 
don. For a time the Italian’s astuteness 
baffled Walsingham’s skill in cross-examina¬ 
tion, and he was set at liberty to carry his 
nefarious designs many steps further before 
they were finally exposed and thwarted. 

In the autumn of 1670 Walsingham was 
for the first time formally entrusted with 
public duties commensurate in dignity with 
his talents and experience. He was sent to 
Paris to second the efforts of Sir Henry 
Norris, the resident ambassador at the French 
court, in pressing on the French government 
the necessity of extending an unqualified 
toleration to the Huguenots (11 Aug. 1670; 
Diaaus, Comploat Ambassador). The task 
was thoroughly congenial to Walsingham; 
for hB hold the conviction that it was Eng¬ 
land's mission to nurture protestantism on 
the continent—especially in France and the 
Low Countries—and to free it from persecu¬ 
tion. The French government gave satisfac¬ 
tory assurances, and ‘Walsingham returned 
to London. But by the end of the year 
delicate negotiations on tho subject of the 
queen’s marriage with Ilenri, due d'Anjou, 
the brother of tho French king, Charles IX, 
were opened with the French government, 
and Cecil saw the need of supplanting the 
English ambassador Norris by an envoy of 
greater astuteness. Jn December 1670 Wal¬ 
singham revisited Paris to lokeNorris’s place. 
He believed in the wisdom of maintaining 
frieudlyrelations with France in view of the 
irrevocable hostility of Spain, but he re¬ 
garded it as essential to English interests 
for England to seek definite and substantial 
guarantees that the English queen’s mar¬ 
riage with a catholic should not weaken the 
position of protestantism either in England 
or in France. He was sanguine that the 
Huguenots would ultimately sway the coun¬ 
oils of France, and that, if the marriage 
scheme were prudently negotiated, France 
might be induced to aid the protestants in 
the Low Countries in their efforts to release 
themselves from the Spanish, yoke. Facts 
hardly justified such prognostications; but, 
though Walsmgham’s strong personal pre- 
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dilections coloured liis interpretation of the 
future, he was no perfunctory observer of 
events passing before his eyes. He sent 
home minute reports of the French duke's 
personal appearance and wav of life, and 
chronicled m detail views of the projected 
match held by Frenchmen of various vaults 
and influence. But all his efforts were ham¬ 
pered by the queen’s vacillation. He was 
soon led by her vague and shiftless commu¬ 
nications to doubt whether she intended to 
marry or no. He was building, he feared, 
on foundations of sand. 

After a short leave of absence at the end 
of 1671, owing to failing health, he resumed 
his post early in 1672 in the hope of giving 
more practical expression to that sentiment 
of amity with France which he deemed it of 
advantage to his country and religion to 
cherish. On 2 Feb. 1671-2 a commission 
was issued to him, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Henry ICilligrew, who had temporarily filled 
Walsingliain’s place at Paris during his re¬ 
cent absence, to conclude a defensive alli¬ 
ance between France and England, The 

S reliminary discussions disclosed profound 
iflerences between the contracting parties, 
and Walsingliam's anticipations ol a satis¬ 
factory accommodation were not realised. 
The idiosyncrasies of his own sovereign 
again proved one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks, Elizabeth showed no greater anxiety 
than the French diplomatists to commit 
herself to any well-defined action in regard 
to the burning question of the future of 
Scotland and the fate of her prisoner, Queen 
Mary j nor was she prepared to spend men 
and money in protecting protestantism from 
its assailants on the continent. In the result 
Walsingham was forced to assent to a vague 
and ambiguous wording of the treaty which 
left the genuine points of controversy un¬ 
touched. The unsatisfactory instrument, 
which amounted to little more than a hollow 
interchange of friendly greetings, was Bigned 
at Blois by Walsingham and Sir Thomas 
Smith on the queen's behalf on 19 April 
1672. 

In the months that followed Walsinglinm 
spent all his energies in seeking to stiffen 
the backs of Queen Elizabeth ana her mini¬ 
sters at hbme. England, as the chief pro- 
testant power of Europe, could not, he de¬ 
clared, permanently avoid activo interference 
in the affairs of Europe. The maintenance 
of her prestige, he now pointed out, obliged 
her to intervene in behalf of the prince of 
Orange in the civil war that he was waging 
in the Low Countries against Spain. He 
repeated his belief that the French king was 
not unwilling to join England in an armed j 


intervention if Elizabeth openly declared 
her resolve to support the Flemish protes- 
tants effectively. But Walsingham’s hones 
were temporarily frustrated by the massacre 
of Protestants in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s 
day (24 Aug.), which the French king’s pro¬ 
fligate mother, Catharine de Medicis, secretly 
devised. Walsingham was completely taken 
by surprise, but by order of the French go¬ 
vernment the English embassy was afforded 
special protection. Many English protestnnt 
visitors took refuge under Walsingham's roof 
and escaped unharmed (Srnvm, Annals n 
i. 226 seq.) Among his gueets at the time 
was the youthful Philip Sidney, with whom 
ho thenceforth maintained a close intimacy. 
At the instant the wicked massacre strained 
to the uttermost the relations of the two 
governments. But the Due d’Anjou, who 
was nominally suing for Elizabeth’s hand in 
mnrriagBj protested to Walsingham his dis¬ 
gust at his brother's and mother’s crime, and 
the situation underwent no permanent 
change. Walsingham was as confident a s 
ever that the clouds that darkened the pro- 
testant horizon in Franco, as in the rest df 
Europe, would disperse if the prince of 
Orange were powerfully supported by Eliza¬ 
beth in the Low Countries. The rebellion 
was spreading rapidly.' Spain’s difficulties 
were growing. Bui Elizabeth remained un¬ 
convinced, and Walsingham, distrustful of 
his ability to drive her into decisive action 
from so distant a vantage-ground as Paris, 
sued for his recall. On 20 April 1578— 
some eight months after the St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s massacre—he presented to the French 
king his successor, Valentine Dale [q. v.l 
and three days later returned to England 
When he had audience of Elizaboth, he spoke 
with elation of the embarrassments that his 
recent encouragement of the prince of Orange 
was likely to cause Spain. ‘She had no 
reason,’ he told her by way of spur, ‘to fear 
the king of Spain, for although he had a 
strong appetite and a good digestion,’ yet 
he—her envoy—claimed to have‘given him 
such a bono to pick as would take him up 
twenty years at least and break his teeth at 
last, so that her majesty had no more to do 
but to throw into the fire he had kindled 
some English fuel from time to time to keep 
it burning’ (ef. HpistoliB Ilo-eliana , ea. 
Jacobs, i. 120). 

Walsingham’s frankness often stirred the 
queen to abusive wrath. But she recognised 
from first to last hie abilities and patriotism, 
nnd he was not many months in England 
before she took him permanently into her 
service. On 20 Dec. 1678 she signed a 
warrant appointing him to the responsible 
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office of secretary of state jointly with Sir 
Thomas Smith. He was sworn m on the 
following day, and retained the post till his 
death. Shortly after his appointment as 
secretary he resumed his place m the House 
of Commons, being elected M.P. for Surrey, 
in succession to Charles Howard, who was 
called to the upper house as Lord Howard 
of Effingham. Walsingham retained that 
seat for life, being re-elected in 1684,1586, 
olid 1S8S< 

As the queen’s principal secretary, Wal¬ 
smgham shared with Lord-treasurer Burgh- 
lev most of the administrative responsibili¬ 
ties of government. But he mainly divided 
with Burghley the conduct of foreign affairs 

_ tt department of government which was 

Anally controlled in all large issues by the 
queen herself. His work was mainly 1 hat 
of a secretary of Btate for foreign affairs in 
the cabinet of an active despot. Hu. advice 
was constantly invited, but was rarely acted 
on. The diplomatic representatives of the 
country abroad received most of their in¬ 
structions from him, and he strenuously en¬ 
deavoured to organise a secret service on 
so thorough a basis that knowledge of the 
most furtive designs of the enemies of Eng¬ 
land—and especially of England’s chief 
enemy, Spain—might he freely at the com¬ 
mand of his sovereign and his fellow-mini¬ 
sters. He practised moat of the arlR that 
human ingenuity has dovised in order to 
gain political information. ‘ Knowledge is 
never too dear,’ was hie favourite maxim, 
and ha devoted his private fortune to main¬ 
taining his system of espionage in fullest e 111- 
ciency. At one time he had in his pay fifty- 
three private agents in foreign courts, besides 
eighteen spies who performed functions that 
could not he officially defined. From all 
parts of England intelligence reached him 
almost daily. A list of 1 the names of sun- 
drie'forren places, from whence Mr, Secre¬ 
tary Walsingham was wont to receive his ad¬ 
vertisements,’ enumerated thirteen towns in 
France, seven in the Low Countries, five each 
in Italy and in Spain, nine in Germany, three 
in the united Provinces, and three in Turkey 
(Burg on, Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, i. 96 ni) His system of espionage 
was worked with a Macchiavtsllian preci¬ 
sion at home and abroad. ‘ lie would cherish 
a plot some years together, admitting the 
conspirators to his own and the queen's 
presence familiarly, hut dogging them out 
watchfully: his spies waited on some men 
every hour for three years: and lest they 
could not keep council, he dispatched them 
to foTraign ports, tailing in new servants ’ 
(Lloyd). One of his most confidential asso¬ 


ciates was Thomas Phelippes, an expert in 
deciphering, at whose house he was a fre¬ 
quent visitor. He was commonly repre¬ 
sented to outshoot the jesuits with thoir own 
bow, and to carry the art of equivocation 
beyond tbe limits that were familiar to the 
envoys of the Vatican. 'Tell a lie and find 
a truth ’ was a Spanish proverb that was 
held by his contemporaries truthfully to de¬ 
scribe his conversation with his fellow- 
diplomatists and all suspected persons. His 
methods, which were those of all the poli¬ 
ticians of contemporary Europe, and cannot 
claim the distinction of genuine originality, 
relieved Elizabeth and the country of an 
extraordinary series of imminent perils, with 
which they were menaced by catholic zealots. 
It is inevitable that catholic writers should 
suggest that much of the evidence which he 
amassed against suspected catholics was 
suborned and fraudulent. Many of his agents 
were men of abandoned character, but Wal- 
siiighani was keenly alive to their defects, 
ana never depended solely on their uncor¬ 
roborated testimony. In no instance that 
has been adduced is there conclusive proof 
that he strained law or justice against those 
whom his agents brought under his observa¬ 
tion. He patiently and very narrowly 
watched the development of events before 
recommending decisive action. 

Elizabeth, although Bhe treated Wal- 
singham's political advice with scant re¬ 
spect, showed him in the early days of his 
secretariate many personal attentions. On 
1 Dec. 1577 she knighted him at Windsor 
Castle. At the now year following she ac¬ 
cepted from him a gown of blue satin, and 
sent him in return sixty and a half ounces 
of gilt plate. On 22 April 1578 he was con¬ 
stituted chancellor of the order of the Garter, 

Walsingham’s general views of foreign 
policy underwent no change on his promo¬ 
tion to the office of secretary. Elizabeth 
must be spurred into open resistance of 
Spain in the Low Countries and throughout 
the world. France might possibly prove an 
ally in the pursuit of England’s arch-enemy; 
but whether France joined her or no, Eng¬ 
land's duty and interest, as far as her atti¬ 
tude to Spain went, were the same. -At 
home Spanish catholic intrigues, of which 
Queen Mary Stuart was the centre, must be 
exposed and defeated, even at the cost, if 
need be, of Queen Mary’s life, Ho effort 
was to he spared to bring Scotland, under 
James VI, into friendly relations with Eng¬ 
land. But Walsingham had little influence 
with Elizabeth, aud Lord Burghley was in¬ 
clined to temporise on most of the great 
foreign questions in regard to which wal- 
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singham desired England to take a firm 
stand. 

With an irony that exasperated him to 
the uttermost, Walsingham was in 1578 
sent to the Low Countries to pursue a policy 
that was diametrically opposed to his prin¬ 
ciples. In June 1578 he and Lord Coblmm 
were sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
Netherlands with a view to bringing about 
a pacification between Don John of Austria, 
the Spanish ruler of the Low Countries, and 
the prince of Orange, the leader of the pro- 
testant rebels. The mission was doomed to 
failuro, and Walsingham came homo in Sep¬ 
tember more convinced, lie declared, than 
before that Elizabeth’s pusillanimous indif¬ 
ference to the fortune of her Dutch core¬ 
ligionists not merely destined her to infamy 
in the sight of posterity, but rendered Eng¬ 
land contemptible in the sight of contem¬ 
poraries. 

Soon after Walsingham’s return to Lon¬ 
don from the Low Countries ho sold kia 
property at Foot's Cray, where he had fre¬ 
quently residod. lie thus broke oil"his con¬ 
nection with the county of Kent. In 1579 
he obtained from the crown a lease of the 
manor of Darn Elms, near Dames in Surrey, 
which was within aasier reach of London. 
There he subsequently spent much time, 
lie maintained a somewhat dignified esta¬ 
blishment, despite hie constant pecuniary 
embarrassment, and he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at Bom Elms in 1585, in 1588, 
and in 1689. 

Walsingliam’s position in the council was 
strengthened after 1580 by the consistent 
support which was accorded liis views by 
the Earl of Leicester. The French marriage 
was still vaguely contemplated by tho queen, 
although since 1576, when her suitor, the Duo 
d’Anjou, succeeded to the throne of France 
as Henri III (on tho death of Charles IX), 
that duke’s brother Francis, known at first 
as the Duo d’Alcaif on, and later as tho Duo 
d’Anjou, had taken tho place of Elizabeth’s 
first French suitor. Gradually, however, 
Walsingham reached the conclusion that the 
cause ol protestantism, with which tho in¬ 
terest of England was in his mind identical, 
was compromised by the queen’s halting 
attitude to the proposed mulch. Liko Leices¬ 
ter, he believed it was the wisest course to 
break it off, but at the same time Franco 
must not be alienated. In July 1681 he per¬ 
sonally undertook the task of negotiating a 
new treaty with France which should destroy 
the possibility of any agreement between 
France and Spain. Arrived in France, he 
lost no opportunity of deprecating the con¬ 
tinuance of the matrimonial negotiations. 


The queen had given bim no definite in. 
struetions on the marriage question, and she 
resented his independent handling of it n„ 
12 Sept. 1681 Walsingham wrote to her 
defending himself with exceptional plain! 
ness of speech. He ridiculed her views of 
matrimony. Her parsimony would rum lie 
told her, all her projects. She had thereby 
alienated Scotland, and, unless she regarded 
her responsibilities with a greater liberality 
of view, there was not, he warned her a 
councillor in her service ‘who would not 
wish himself rather in the furthest part of 
Ethiopia than to enjoy the fairest palace in 
England ’ (Dluor.s). He managed to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with the Due d’Anjou, who on 
18 Sept, wrote to the queen that he was 
‘ the most honest man poBBible, and worthy 
of the favour of the greatest princess in the 
world’ (Cal. Hatfield MSS. li, 428). But 
tho queen declined to ratify his proceedings, 
and he returned home leaving the situation 
unaltered. 

Such an experience made Walsingham re¬ 
luctant to undertako other diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. The queen's indecision hnd allowed 
tho king of Scotland to fall under the in¬ 
fluence of tho catholic parly among his 
councillors; but when Elizabeth realised 
the danger in which a broach with Scotland 
would involve her, she bade Walsinghiun 
go to Edinburgh and judge at close quarters 
the positiou of affairs. James was to be 
dissuaded at all hazards from negotiating 
with Spain in behalf of his mother, Wof 
singham did not complacently face a iepe- 
tition of the humiliation that he had Buffered 
in France. On 0 Aug. he wrote to Bowes 
that he never under! ook any service with ‘so 
ill a will in his life ’ (State Papers, Scotl. 
i. 452). On 19 Aug. 1588 Mendoza wrote 
(hat Walsingham ‘stronuously refused to 
go, and went so far as to throw himself at 
1 he queen’s feet and pronounce the following 
terrible blasphemy: “ he swore by the soul, 
body, and blood of God, that he would not 
o to Scotland, even if slie ordered him to be 
anged for it, as he would rather he hanged 
in England than elsewhere. . . . Walsing- 
ham says that he saw that no good could 
come of his mission, and (hat the queen 
would lay upon his shoulders the whole of 
the responsibility for (he evils that would 
occur, ne said that she wns very stingy 
already, and the Soots more greedy than 
ever, quite disillusioned now as to the pro¬ 
mises made to them; so that it was impos¬ 
sible that any good should be dons.’ Eliza¬ 
beth turned a deaf ear to his expostulation, 
and bade him obey her orders. Ill-health 
compelled that he should travel to Scotland 
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very slowly, and lie was long delayed at Ber¬ 
wick, Arrived in Edinburgh in August, be 
«ave James much good counsel, and -warned 
against the Earl of Arran, wbose in¬ 
fluence was, as be suspected, supreme at the 
Scottish court. After a month's stay Wal- 
aingham set out on the homeward journey, 
wiUi all his prognostications of the inutility 
of his embassy confirmed. By way of aveng¬ 
ing himself on him for his interposition, 
Arran substituted ‘a stone of crystal' for 
the rich diamond in the ring which James 
assigned to the English envoy on his depar¬ 
ture (State Papers, Scotl., ed. Thorpe, i. 
452-9; Cal. Hatfield MSS. iii. 124-7; Mel- 
Uil, Memoirs, 1683, pp. 147-8; Hume, The 
Great Lord Burghley, pp. 881-2). 

Walsinghani’s purpose was unchanged. 
The queen must still be driven at all costs 
into effective intervention in behalf of tho 
protestants in the Low Countries. The 
chances of the queen’s surrender on the point 
seemed small. In 1684 Walsingham wrote 
to Davison, the English envoy in the Nether¬ 
lands : ‘ Sorry I am to see the course that 
is taken in this weighty causo, for we will 
neither help these poor countries ourselves 
nor yet suffer others to do it.’ At length, 
in 1586, mainly owing to his untiring.pres¬ 
sure, he had the satisfaction of negotiating 
with the Dutch commissioner in London the 
terms on which tho queen was willing to 
make war on Spain in behalf of the revolted 
protestants in his Flemish dominions. But 
even then the cjueen’s parsimony and cnprico 

Force. ‘Heutterly discouraged,’ wrotd 
Leicester of Walsingham when setting out 
to take command of the protestant army in 
Holland. Dissensions in the council grew 
rapidly after the offensive alliance with the 
States-General had been carried into effect, 
Burghley, Hatton, and others of her intimate 
friends encouraged the queen in her vacilla¬ 
tion. Walsingham urged, her to pursue war¬ 
like operations with sustained vigour, hut 
he was hampered by his being Irapt, at the 
queen’s suggestion, in ignorance of much of 
the correspondence that was passing be¬ 
tween her and English envoys in the Low 
Countries. Walsingham boldly warned her 
of the danger and dishonour of her undig¬ 
nified proceedings. The queen equivocated 
when thus openly challenged, Walsingham 
had means at his command to track out the 
disingenuous negotiations which the queen 
and her friends vainly hoped to keep from 
his knowledge. But the practical direction 
of the campaign lay outside his sphere, and 
none of the decisive results he anticipated 
came from tho active support that Elizabeth 


temporarily extended to her coreligionists 
in tne Low Countries in their prolonged 
struggle with Spain. 

Walsingham soon determined that Eliza¬ 
beth should strike a more deoisive blow at 
home against the designs of Spain and the 
machinations of the catholics. The reports 
of his spieB convinced him that the safety of 
the country was endangered by the presence 
of Maty Queen of Scots and by the catholic 
intrigue of which she was the centre. He 
frequently protested that liis attitude of 
hostility to catholics was a purely political 
necessity. Assassination of the queen and 
her advisers was the weapon which they de¬ 
signed to use in order to restore England to 
the old faith. Consequently catholic con¬ 
spirators were to be dealt with as ordinary 
criminals and murderers in posse. This con¬ 
viction was brought home to him in 1684 by 
his investigation of the aims and practices 
of William Parry (d. 1686) [q.v.) Walsing¬ 
ham long watched, through his spiee ? Parry’s 
movements. Naunton remarks, ‘ It is incon¬ 
ceivable why he suffered Dr. Parry to play so 
long on the hook before he hoysed him up; ’ 
but Walsingham was very cautiously sur¬ 
veying the whole field of catholic conspiracy. 
He was in the special commission of oyer 
and terminer for Middlesex, issued 20 Feb. 
1584-6, under which Parry was convicted 
of high treason. Next year he unravelled 
a more dangerous plot. The detection of 
the conspiracy of Anthony Babington, John 
Ballard, and their accomplices was wholly 
owing to his sagacity. Gilbert Gifford [q.v.J 
the eliief agent in the discovery, was not 
an a^ent of high character, but there is no 
legitimate room for doubt that the young 
catholios against whom Gifford informed 
were guilty of the designs against the life 
of Queen Elizabeth for which Walsingham 
caused them to be arrested and tried. He 
was a member of the special commission for 
Middlesex issued 6 Sept. 1686 by which they 
were convicted. 

It was the unravelling of the Babington 
conspiracy that involved Mary Queen of 
Scots in a definite crime of treason—of abet¬ 
ting the murder of Elizabeth. The inter¬ 
cepted letters that had passed between her 
and Babington bore no other interpretation. 
It has been urged by Queen Mary's advo¬ 
cates that Walsingham’s agents interpolated 
in Mary's letter of 17 July 1586 a postscript 
begging Babington to send her immediate 
intelligence of the successful assassination 
of Elizabeth. The history of the passage is 
obscure, and there seems ground for doubt¬ 
ing whether it figured in Mary’s first draft. 
But tho rest of Mary’s letter, whioh is of 
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indisputable authenticity, supplied damning 
evidence of lier relations with the con¬ 
spirators, Walsingham indignantly vindi¬ 
cated himself from the imputation that any 
of the evidence that he caused to he pro¬ 
duced against the queen was forged. He 
sat in the commission that tried and con¬ 
victed her in October 1686 at Fotheringay, 
and was present at Westminster on 25 Oct. 
when sentence of death was passed. In the 
months that followed he was one of those 
councillors who sought most earnestly to 
overcome Elizabeth's scruples about signing 
the death-warrant, He lias been charged 
by Mary’s champions with employing a con¬ 
fidential secretary, one Thomas Harrison, to 
forge Queen Elizabeth’s signature to Mary 
Stuart’s death-warrant (StRICEXAXD, Lives 
of the Queens, iii. 404; cf, Cotton. MS. Cali¬ 
gula C. ix. f.403) ; but Elizabeth personally 
delivered the death-warrant to William 
Davison [q. v.], after she had signed it at his 
request in his presence on 1 Feb. 1686-7. 
Davison in the previous autumn had been 
nominated Walsingliam’s colleague in the 
office of seoretary. Subsequently the queen 
charged Davison with procuring her signa¬ 
ture by irregular menns, and although Wal¬ 
singham was equally open to the charge, 
which had its source in the queen’s reluctance 
to strike with lior own hand the final blow 
against Mary Stuart, Davison was suffered 
by the queen and her councillors to serve 
alone as scapegoat. Walsingham endeavoured 
throughout this crisis to strengthen Eliza¬ 
beth's resolution, and he had to defy many 
ethical considerations in order to achieve suc¬ 
cess (cf. Laimnoff, Zettres de Marie Stuart, 
vi. 383-98; Pouter, Letter-book, pp. 227 
et seq.) Thore is no doubt that a few hours 
after the queen had signed the warrant, on 
1 Feb. 1686-7, he drafted a letter by the 
queen’s order to Mary Stuart’s warders, 
Paulet and Drury, hinting that the assassina¬ 
tion of their prisoner would relieve Eliza¬ 
beth of her dread of the consequences of a 
public execution, 

Walsingham justly claimed that he sought 
no personal profit from the energetic dis¬ 
charge of his duties. On 27 July 1681 he 
asked Sir Christopher Hatton ‘to put her 
majesty in mind that in eight years’ time 
wherein I have served herlnever yet troubled 
her for the benefitting of any that belonged 
unto me, either by kindred or otherwise; 
whioh I think never any other could say 
that served in the like place.’ Ilis public 
services did not go wholly without recog¬ 
nition, but he never received any adequate 
reward, In 1584 he was oustos rotulorum 
of Hampshire and recorder of Colchester, 


and in the same year the bailiffs, aldermen 
and common council of Colchester entrusted 
to him the nomination of both their burgesses 
in parliament. In May 1685 he was high 
steward of the city of Winchester. On 
17 Aug. in the same year the queen granted 


of the customs payable at certain ports, Ij 
1687 he was appointed chancellor of theduchy 
of Lancaster. Eut his revenues were to tie 
last placed freely at the service of the state 
and the result ot his self-denial was a steady 
growth of pecuniary difficulties. 3 

Domestic affairs were in part responsible 
for the financial distresses of his later years 
His daughter Frances lmd on 20 Sept. 1583 
become the wife of Mb young Mend Sir 
Philip Sidney. Walsingham became secu¬ 
rity for the debts of his son-in-law, and after 
Sidney’s death in November 1686 ho found 
himself at the mercy of Sidney’s creditors. 
A legal informality in Sidney’s will rendered 
its provisions, wMch were designed to lighten 
Walsingham’s obligations, inoperative. In 
these circumstances Burghley appealed to the 
queen for her assistance. The estates not 
only of Bahington hut of many other con¬ 
victed traitors in recent years had been for¬ 
feited to tho crown through WalBingham's 
watchfulness, but, tho queen with charac¬ 
teristic waywardness turned a deaf ear to 
Burgliley’s appeal, Most of Bahington’s pro¬ 
perty was bestowed on lhdegh, Walsing¬ 
ham rel ired in disgust to his house at Barn 
Elms, and wroto with pain to Burghley of 
her majesty’s ‘unkind dealings’ (16 Dec. 
1686V He returned to his work depressed 
and disappointed, and for tho remaining years 
of his life was gradually overwhelmed by his 
private embarrassment s, in addition to the 
anxieties of public life. 

It was in connection with Philip’s scheme 
of tho Spanish armada that Walsingham's 
elaborate system of espionage achieved its 
most conspicuous triumph. Through the 
late months of 1687 Walsiiigliam’s agents in 
Spain kept him regularly informed of the 
minutest details of the preparations which 
the .Spanish admirals were making for their 
groat noval expedition. lie knew the num¬ 
bers of men who wore enlisted, tho charac¬ 
ter of the vessels that were put into com- 
mishion, with full inventories of the pur¬ 
chases of horses, armour, ammunition, and 
food supplies. The queen, as usual, turned a 
deaf ear to Walsingham’s solemn warnings, 
and declined to sanotion any expenditure of 
money in preparing to resist the designs of 
Spain. Walsingham grew almost desperate, 
‘ The manner of our cold and careless pro¬ 
ceeding here in this time of peril,’ wrote 
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Walsingham to Leicester (12 Nov. 1687), 
i maketli me to take no comfort of my re¬ 
covery of health, for that I see, unless it shall 
please God in mercy and miraculously to 
preserve us, we cannot long stand.’ In the 
following year Walsingham’s information 
failed him. As late as May he was in doubt 
as to the exact intentions of the Spanish 
fleet, and on 9 July, ten days before the 
armada appeared off Plymouth ; he was in¬ 
clined to believe that it had dispersed and 
returned to Spain. Throughout August, 
while the armada was in the Channel, Wal- 
singham was with the queen at the catup at 
Tilbury, vainly urging that every advantage 
should be pressed against the enemy’s dis¬ 
abled ships. But the English admiral was 
not equipped with sufficient ammunition to 
pursue effectively the flying Spaniards, and 
Walsingham, at Tilbury, wrote justly of this 
new exhibition of the queen's indecisive 
policy (8 Aug. 1588 ): ‘ Our half-doings doth 
breed dishonour and leaveth the disease un- 
cured’ (Wbioht, Queen Elizabeth, ii. 885). 

Wnlsmgham, who never enjoyed robust 
health, died at his house at Seething Lane 
in London on 6 April 1690. He left direc¬ 
tions in his will that he should ‘ be buried 
without any such extraordinary ceremonies 
as usually appertain to a man serving in his 
place, in respect of the greatness of his debts 
and the mean state he left his wife and heir 
in.’ Accordingly he ‘ was, about ten of the 
clocke in the next night following, buried in 
Valdes Church without aolemnity’ (Sl'OW, 
ed. Howes, 1031, p. 701). A long biogra¬ 
phical inscription to his memory was fixed 
on a wooden tablet in the north aisle ad¬ 
joining the choir of the old cathedral (Dtro- 
daxe, St. Paul’s Cathedral, ed. Ellis, p, 67). 

Walsingham bequeathed to his only sur¬ 
viving chud, Frances, an annuity of a hun¬ 
dred pounds, and ordered his * lands in Lin¬ 
colnshire’ to be sold for the payment of his 
debts. His widow was appointed execu¬ 
trix. The will, which waB dated 12 Deo. 
1689, was proved on 27 May 1590 (Wills 
from Doctors’ Commons, Camden Soc. pp, 
69-71). 

Camden summed up the estimation in 
which Walsingham was held at the time of 
his death in the words : ‘ He was a person 
exceeding wise and industrious ... a strong 
and resolute maintainer of the purer religion, 
a diligent searcher out of hidden secrets, and 
one who knew excellently well how to win 
men’s affections to him, and to make use of 
them for his own purposos.’ Of his patriotism 
it is impossible to doubt. Almost alone of 
Queen Elizabeth’s advisers, he always know 
his own mind, and expressed hie opinion 


fearlessly and clearly. He achieved little, 
owing to the distrust of the queen. His 
methods of espionage were worked at the 
expense of some modern considerations of 
morality, hut his detective weapons were 
those of England’s enemies, and were em¬ 
ployed solely in the public interest. 

Walsingham’s statesmanlike temper is 
especially conspicuous in his attitude to reli¬ 
gious questions. Although he was person¬ 
ally a zealous protestant, fie was no fanatic. 
The punitive measures whichheurged against 
disturbers of the peace of the established 
church were due to no narrow-minded at¬ 
tempt to secure uniformity either of belief 
or of practice in matters of religion. To 
him was attributed the axiom that the con¬ 
sciences of those who dissented from the 
belief and practice of the established church 
were * not to be forced, but to be won and 
seduced by force of truth, with the aid of 
time, and use of all good means of instruc¬ 
tion and persuasion.’ But when conscience 
was pleaded as a justification for covert re¬ 
bellion or for habitual breach of statute law 
and violent disturbance of the peace of state 
or church, it passed, in his view, beyond the 
bounds within which it could command the 
respect of government, and grew ‘to be 
matter of action.’ ‘Under such circum¬ 
stances sovereign princes ought distinctly 
to punish practices and contempt, though 
coloured with the pretence of conscience and 
religion.’ These views were defined in a 
letter which, it was pretended, Walsingham 
wrote to a Frenchman, M. Critoy, towards 
the end of his life. That he held the opinions 
indicated is clear, but that he was himself 
lbs author of the exposition of them that was 
addressed to M. Critoy is doubtful. Sped- 
ding gives reasons for regarding the letter to 
the Frenchman, assigned to Walsingham, as 
an innocent forgery, and attributes it to 
Francis Bacon writing- in collusion with his 
former tutor, Archbishop Whitgift (Sped- 
dhtg, Bacon, i. 96-102). It was first printed 
in ‘ Scrinia Sacra,’ 1654, p. 38, and was re¬ 
printed iu 1 Inflections upon the New Test ’ 
m 1087, and in Burnet’s ‘History of the 
Reformation,’ ii, 661-6, 

Walsingham was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the contemporary movement for the coun¬ 
try’s colonial expansion, He subscribed to 
Fenton’s voyage in 1582-3 j he took Richard 
Hakluyt [q. v.J, the chronicler of English 
travel, into his pay; he corresponded with 
Lane, the explorer of Virginia, with Sir 
Richard Grenville [q.v.], and with Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, and was the patron of all the 
chief writers on the exploration of the new 
world. Almost all forms of literature and 
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learning interested him. Spenser, in a son¬ 
net prefixed to the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ apostro¬ 
phised him as 

The great Mocsenas of this age, 

As 'well to all that civil artes profesee, 

As those that are inspired with martial rage. 

To him were dedicated Angel Day’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney ’ in 1686, and many reli¬ 
gious works of a puritan tendency, including 
Bright’s abridgment of Foxe's ‘ Antes and 
Monuments’ in 1689. In 1688 Henry 
Howard, earl of Northampton [q. v.], dedi¬ 
cated to him liis ‘ Defensative against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies’ (Strxi>b, 
Annals, II. i. 296). In 1686 he established 
a divinity lecture at Oxford, which was 
read by John Rainolds [q. v.j, afterwards 

resident of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

ut it was not continued after Walsing- 
ham's death. To the library of King’s 
College he gave a copy of the Antwerp 
Polyglot Bible (1669-78), which he seems 
to have purchased in Holland. To Em¬ 
manuel College, of which the founder was 
Sir "Walter Mildmay, his brother-in-law, he 
gave the advowson of Thurcaston in Leices¬ 
tershire. 

Thomas "Watson wrote a Latin eclogue 
on Walsingham's death which he entitled 
‘Melibcaus.’ He translated the poem into 
English under the title ‘ An Eglogue upon 
the death of the Right Honorable Sir Francis 
Walsingham.' Both the Latin and the 
English version were published in 1690, the 
Latin being dedicated to Walsingham’s 
cousin, Thomas "Walsingham, and the Eng¬ 
lish one to Walsingham's daughter Frances, 
lady Sidney. In the poem Walsingham 
figures under the pastoral name of Moliuceus, 
his daughter appears as Hyane, and his cousin 
ThomasWalsingham as Tityrus, Both Latin 
and English versions were reprinted, face to 
face on parallel pages, in Mr. Arber's edition 
of Watson’s poems. 

Walsingham was twice married. His 
first wife, by whom he had no children, was 
Anne, daughter of Sir George Barnes (lord 
mayor of London 1662), and widow of one 
Alexander Cavleill. She died in the summov 
of 1664, possessed of a private fortune, and 
made many bequests by will (dated 28 July 
and proved 22 Nov. 1664) with Walsingham’s 
consent. To him she gave the oustody of 
her son by her first marriage, Christopher 
Oarleill [q. v.J then under twenty-one yearB 
of age. About 1667 Walsingham married 
his second wife, Ursula, daughter of Henry 
St. Barbe, and widow of Sir Richard Wors- 
ley of Appnldurcomhe. Her two sons by 
her first husband, John and George Worsley, 


were accidentally killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder in the porter's lodge at their lata 
father’s house at Appuldurcombe booh after 
her marriage to Walsingham. Althoueh 
she never ingratiated herself with Elizabeth 
6he was frequently at court after Sir Francis’s 
death, and exchanged new year’s presents 
with the queen. She died suddenly at Barn 
Elms on 18 June 1602, and was buried the 
next night privately near her husband in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Chamberlain, letters 
Camden Soc. p. 148). She left propertyit 
Boston and Skirbeclc in Lincolnshire to her 
only surviving child by Walsingham, Fran¬ 
ces, the wife successively of Sir Philip iSid- 
ney, Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex 
and Richard de Burgh, earl of Clanrioarde! 
Walsingham by bis second wife had a daugh¬ 
ter Mary, who died unmarried in June 1680. 

In all contemporary pictures Walsingham's 
expression of countenance suggests the crafty 
disposition withwhich he was credited. Bust- 
portraits, in which ho wears a tight-fitting 
blaok skull-cap, aro at Hampton Court,andin 
the possession respectively of Mrs. Dent of 
Sudeley, of Lord Zouche, and Lord Sackville 
(at Knole Park). A similar picture, com¬ 
monly stated to be at Einmnnuel College, 
Cambridge,cannotbetrnced there. Aportmit 
by Zuccliero, formerly at Strawberry Hill, 
was sold in 1842 to Beriali Botfield for 
thirty-six guineas. This was engraved by 
Iloubraken. According to Evelyn {Diary, iii. 
448), the great Earl of Clnrendon owned a 
full-length portrait of Walsingham, of which 
the whereabouts does not now seem known. 
The painting at Knole was engraved in 
Lodge's ‘ PortrailB ’ in 1824 (Law, Catalogue 
of Pictures at Hampton Court, p. 208; 
Lodbe, Portraits, vol, ii.; Portraits at 
Knole, 1796). An engraving by an unknown 
artist is in Holland’s ‘ Hermologia.’ Other 
engravings aro by P. & Gunst, Vertue, and 
H. Moyer. Miniatures of Walsingham are 
at reushurst (the seat of Lord Be L’lsle 
and Dudley) and in the possession of Mr. 
William de Vins Wade of Dunmow, Essex. 
A picture asfiignod to Sir Antonio More (now 
in the possession of Mrs. Dent of Sudeley), 
and including portraits of Henry VIII, Ed¬ 
ward VI, Queen Mary, Philip It, and Eliza¬ 
beth, is inscribod at the foot in gold letters 
with the distich: 

The Queone to "Walsingham this Tablet sente, 

Marks of her pooplos and Iior owne contente. 

Walsingham’s official papers form an in¬ 
valuable mine of historical information. 
Almost all the foreign state papers preserved 
at the Public Record. Office which belong to 
the important period of Walsingham’s seore- 
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tarvship (1673-90) consist of letters or 
drafts <h letters written by him or under his 
instruction, or of despatches and reports 
addressed to him by his agents abroad. There 
are also at the Record Office his ‘Entry 
hook ’ or departmental register of his corre¬ 
spondence, and a volume of letters written 
for him by one of his clerks, Lisle Cave. 
These papers are being calendared by Mr. 
A. J. Butler for the foreign series of state 
papers of Elizabeth’s reign. Similar docu¬ 
ments connected with Walsingham's official 
career are at Hatfield, and have been calen¬ 
dared by the historical manuscripts commis¬ 
sion in the Hatfield ‘Calendars.’ Almost 
as numerous are Walsingham’s letters and 
papers in the Lansdowne, Cottonian, and 
Harleian collections at the British Museum. 
Others of his papers are calendared in the 
Spanish end Venetian scries of state papers. 
A long series of his letters written while he 
was in Scotland in 1683 isprinted in Thorpe’s 
‘Calendar of Scottish State Papers.’ Many 
official letters on home topics from him to 
the lord mayor of London are in the archives 
of the city of London and are epitomised 
in ‘ Rememhranein ’ (1878 passim). 

Walsingham’s letters and despatches while 
ambassador in Franco are printed in full in 
‘The Compleat Ambassador’ by Sir Dudley 
Digges, London, 1666, fol. They cover the 
perioda 11 Aug. 1670 to 20 Aug. 1673 and 
22 July 1681 to 13 Sept, following. A jour¬ 
nal of Walsingham’s daily movements and 
engagements, with the names of persons with 
whom he corresponded day by day—from 
3 Dec, 1670 to 20 April 1683—was printed 
in the Camden Society’s ‘ Miscellany’(vol. 
vi.) in 1871 from a manuscript written by 
Walsingham’s secretary, in the possession 
of Colonel Carow of Crowcombe Court. 
Another copy belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. Tliore are four breaks in the 
entries. ‘ An Addition [by Walsingham] to 
the Declaration, concerning two Imputations 
that were layed upon the Queen by a pub¬ 
lished Pamphlet, 1676,’ is printed in Mur- 
din's ‘State Papers,’ p. 296, A purely mili¬ 
tary disquisition, * An Order for the readie 
and easie trayning of Shott, and the avoyd- 
ing of great ex-pence and wast of powder ’ 
(among the Talbot MSS. in the College of 
Arms), was printed as Walsingham’s com¬ 
position in Lodge’s ‘ Blustralions,’ ii. 284 
(of. Kempe, Loscley Manuscripts, p. 296 n.) 
There is no ground for the association of Sir 
Francis Walsingham’s namo with ‘Arcana 
Aulica; or Walsingham's Manual of Pru¬ 
dential Maxims for the Statesman and 
Courtier' (1662)j this was a translation 
from the French by Edward Walsingham 


[q. v.] Among the more important unprinted 
papers attributed to Walsingham are: ‘A 
Discourse touching the pretended Matche 
between the D. of Norfolk & the Queene 
of ScottB ’ {Marl, MS. 290, f. 114), and 
‘ Speeches to her Majesty touching the dis¬ 
eased state of Ireland’ iOott, MS. Tit. B. 
xii. 366). 

[Coopor’s Athenta Cantabr.; Wright’s Queen 
Elizabeth ; Cal. of Foreign State Papers noticed 
above; Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS,; Fronde's Hist, of England; Motley’aHist. 
of the United Netherlands; Lodgo’s Portraits, 
vol. ii.; Naunton's Fragments Regalia ; Strype's 
Annals; Lloyd's Worthies; Fuller’s Worthies, ed. 
Nuttall, ii. 143; Hume's Great Lord Burghley. 
1S98 ; Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth; 
Nicolas's Life of Hatton; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States; the Duke of Manchester's Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, edited from 
tho papers at Kimbolton, 1864, i. 218 et seq.; 
Archteologia Cantiana, xiii. 386-403, xvii. 390- 
391; Hasted's Kont; History of Chislehurst, by 
Messrs. E. A. Webb, G. W. Miller, and J. Beck¬ 
with (London, 1899); Sir Francis Walsingham 
und Seine Zoit, von Dr. Earl Stiihlin, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1908.] S. L. 

WALSINGHAM, FRANCIS (1677- 
1647), jesuit, who assumed the name John 
Fennell, the son of Edward Walsingham of 
Exhnll, near Alcester, Warwickshire, was 
born at Ilawiclr, Northumberland, early in 
1677. Ilia father died before his birth, and his 
mother, who was a Roman catholic, brought 
him to London, His uncle, Humphrey Wal¬ 
singham, who was kindred of Sir Francis, 
placed him at St. Paul’s school. As the result 
of his instruction there he read the protes- 
tant divines Foxe, Jewell. Calvin, and Bezn, 
and in 1003 was ordained deacon by Mart in 
Ileton, bishop of Ely. Doubts were raised 
as to the validity of his orders and of his 
belief by reading the ' Manual’ of Robert 
Parsons (1646-1610) [q. vj, and in October 
1606 Walsingham entered the English Col¬ 
lege at Rome. He was ordained priest on 
12 April 1008, and early next year, having 
entered the Society of Jesus, he visited Eng¬ 
land, and there published his ‘ Search made 
into Matters of Religion, by F. W,, before 
his change to the Catholilte’ (s. 1,1609, 
4to; 2nd edit. St, Qmer, 1616). The work 
was dedicated to James I, to whom the au¬ 
thor states he had formerly submitted his 
religious difficulties. Down to the time of 
Alban Butler it has been frequently com¬ 
mended to those showing an inclination to 
(Roman Catholicism, and has been often re¬ 
printed and abridged. In the controversial 
parts, and especially in the attack upon the 
* falsities' of Matthew Sutcliffe [q. v.], it is 
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f robable that the author was aided by Father 
'arsons. In 1018 Walsingham. publishedhis 
‘ Reasons for embracing the Catholic Faith’ 
(London, 16mo). Two years previously he 
had been formally attached to the ‘ English 
mission,’ and served in Leicestershire. In 
1038 he romoved to the college of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception, Derbyshire, and there 
he died on 1 July 1647. Edward Walsing- 
ham [q.v.], and not Francis, was author of 
the prayer manual, ‘ The Evangelique Pearle,’ 
which is preserved in MS. at the convent 
at Newhall, Essex. 


[Foley’s English Province of Soa. of Jesus, 

vii. 811, ii. 318, vi. 241 j Oliver’s Jesuit Col¬ 
lections, 1848, pp. 218-18; More’s Hist, of the 
English Prov. lik. ix. p. 404; Southwell’s Biblio¬ 
theca Script. Soc. Jesu, p. 264; Do Backer's 
Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jdsus, Brussels, 1888, 

viii. 974; Butler’s Hist. Memoirs, i. 332 seq.; 

Tho Catholic Miscellany, Docombor 1824 ; Wal- 
singhnm’s Search made into Matters of Religion, 
1809 (Brit. Mus.)] T. S. 

WALSINGHAM or WALSINGAM, 
JOHN (d. 1340 P), theologian, is said to have 
been educated at the house of the Carme¬ 
lites or White Friars at Burnham, Norfolk. 
Having proceeded to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 
where was a house of his order, he became 
a student of philosophy. From Oxford he 
went to the university of Paris, and studied 
theology at the Horbonno, At Paris he ie 
said by Tritheim, who is uncorroborated by 
any other authority, to have acquired great 
celebrity in theological disputation. After 
returning to England ha was elected in 1820 
the eleventh provincial of the English Car¬ 
melites. According to Bale, he occupied 
this post for two years only, after which ho 
attended a synod held at Albi, where he 
distinguished himself so greatly that John 
XXII invited him to Avignon. No mention 
of this synod occurs in Fleury or in other 
authorities on ecclesiastical history. Ac¬ 
cording to Pits and the‘ Paradisus Carmeli- 
tiei Decoris’ he was summoned to Avignon 
that John XXII might have the benefit of his 
talent in disputation against William Ook- 
ham’s attacks on the papal authority [see 
Ockham: or Occam, William]. It is ex¬ 
pressly stated by the ‘Paradisus’ that Ock¬ 
ham did not venture to appear against him. 
This fixes the incident as occurring in May 
1328, in which mouth Ockham esoapod from 
Avignon. Walsingham remained in favour 
with the papal court at Avignon. Possibly 
by way of magnifying the Carmelite order, 
the' Paradisus* describes Walsingham asbeld 
in distinguished honour by Pope Benedict, 
the successor of John XXII j butLeland re¬ 
marks that neither from Benodict nor from I 


any other pope does he appear to have is- 
ceived preferment. ~ " 

According to Pits and the ‘Paradisus’ 
Walsingham died in 1330 at the Carmelites’ 
house at Avignon. But this is inconsistent 
with their statement that he was highly 
esteemed by Benedict XII, who did not be¬ 
come pope till 1334. Indeed, Pits and the 
‘Paradisus’ are so little accurate that they 
call Benedict XII Benedict XI. Bale, p ro . 
bably sensible of the discrepancy, associates 
the year 1330 with the acme of Walsing- 
ham’s reputation, ‘ claruit.’ He assigns no 
date to Walsingham’s death, while Leland 
roundly admits that he knows nothing of cer¬ 
tainty about it. A clue to the date of Wal- 
singham’s death, harmonising with the asser¬ 
tions of all the writers that he enjoyed the 
patronage of Benedict XII, may perhaps be 
found in the statement of Pit s and the ‘ Para¬ 
disus’ that he disputed with Ockham ‘de 
potestate summi pontificis.’ In 1328 the con¬ 
troversy convulsing the religious world was 
that concerning ‘ evangelical poverty’ [see 
Ookham, William]. Presumably, therefore, 
notwithstanding the words of Pits, this was 
the topic upon which Walsingham was de¬ 
puted to dispute against Ockham when Ock¬ 
ham failed to appear. It was not till a later 
period, between 1S39 and 1842, that Ockham 
produced his treatise ‘ Octo quoestiones super 
potestate ac dignitate papal!,’ also intituled 
‘ De potestate pontificum et imperatorum.' 
Benedict Xn died on 25 April 1342, and as 
we hear nothing of any relations between 
Walsingham and Clement VI, Benedict’s 
successor, it may be inferred that Walsing¬ 
ham died before the accession of the latter 

E ope, The ‘ Paradisus ’ expressly states that 
e died under Benodict XII. The date 1830 
is probably therefore a mistake, on the part 
either of compiler or of printer, for 1340. 
This year is given, associated with the word 
‘ clnruit,’ by the CarmeHte Petrus Lucius in 
1593, with a reference to Trithemius. 

Tritheim or Trithemius, who died in 1616, 
and erroneously calls Walsingham Wnls- 
gram, assigns to him two treatises: 1, ‘Super 
Sentenlias Ubri 4.’ 2, ‘Qusestiones Varite 
liber 1.' He adds, ‘ Other works which he is 
said to have composed havo not come to my 
knowledge.’ Leland, writing a generation 
later after ransacking the contents of the 
monastic libraries of this oountrv, intitules 
No, 2. 1 Qumstionum libri 8.' ‘ TJtrum rela- 
tiones,’ and adds 8. 1 Determinationum liber 
1.’ 4. ‘Quodlibeta fiber 1. In Disputations.' 
5. ‘ In Proverbia Salomonis liber 1. Viam 
sapientiro monstrabo tibi.’ Bale, who had 
himself been a Carmelite, amplifies the sub¬ 
titles or oatohwords of Leland, which -hows 
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that he had probably seen the original manu¬ 
scripts. In his list No. 1 is ‘ Super Sententias 
Lombardi, lib. 4,’with the catchwords * Utrum 
theologia sit scientia/ of which Lelandonly 
gives 'Utrum theologia.’ No.2is ‘quasstiones 
ordinaries, lib. 1.’ This is apparently iden¬ 
tical with Leland’s 1 Qiimstionum lihri 8,' 
for while Leland gives the catchwords 
t fjtrum relationes,’ Bale adds to those words 
<indivinis.’ Leland’s No. 8 isintituledby Bale 
‘Determinationes theologi® lib. 1/ To this 
work Leland appends no catchwords, but 
Bale ‘Utrum emcaci ratione possit. 1 The 
catchwords of No. 4 run in Bale, ‘ In disputa- 
tionedequolihet.’ In No. 5 both agree. Bale 
then adds 6.‘ Conclusiones Disputabiles, lib. 

I. ' ‘QuodQuidditasReiNaturalis.’ 7.‘Pro 
cursu Scripturoe Sacroe,lib. 1.’ 8. ‘De Eccla- 
siostica Potestate, lib. 1,’ 9. ‘ Sermon es 60, 
lib. 1.’ 10. ‘ Lectures in Theologia, lib. 1.’ 

II. ‘Contra Ockamum quoqua in gratium 
Komani pontiflcis aliqua scripsisse dicitur.’ 
Pits apparently appropriates Bale’s list, with 
the exception that he identifies the treatise 
‘ De Ecelesiastica Potestate ’ wit lithe writings 
‘ contra Ockamum.’ The ‘ Paradisus ’ evi¬ 
dently borrows from Pits. The silence of 
his contemporaries attests that Walsingham's 
writings exercised no influence on his age. 

Among the manuscripts in the possession 
of 0.0. C. Oxon. is one intituled ‘ Joannis 
Walsyngham quoastionaa octo disputatmapud 
Cantabrigiam et Norwicum.’ It begins 
‘Utrum sola via fidei certificat.' It is 
apparently in two hands. Possibly the first 
of these is the handwriting of 'Walsingham 
himself, for it follows, and is in the same 
hand as, a sermon of B ichord Fitzralpli [q.v.], 
a contemporary of Walsingham, preached at 
Avignon during Walsingham’s residence in 
that city. 

[Tritheim’s Catalogus Scriptorum Ecolesias- 
ticorum bivelllustrain) Virorum, 1531. Id. Cor- 
melitana Bibliotheca, per Fetrum Lucium, Flo¬ 
rence, 1693. Id. De Laudibus Carmolitante 
Beligionis, Florence, 1693. Lehnd’s Cominen- 
tarii do Scriptoribus Britannicis, ed. Antony 
Hall, Oxon, 1706; Bale’s Scriptorum Ilhistriuin 
Maioris Brytannioe, quam nunc Angliom et Sco- 
tiam vooant, Oatalogns, Basle, 1669 j Pita’s Re- 
lationumHiatoricarum de Rebus Anglicie tomua 
primus, Faria, 1619; Caaanate’a Paradisus Car- 
melitici Decoris, Leyden, 1630.] I. S. L. 

WALSINGHAM, THOMAS (d. 1422 P), 
monk and historian, is stated by Bale and 
Pits to have been a native of Norfolk. This 
is probably an inference from his name. Prom 
an early period he was connected with the 
abbey of St. Albans, and was doubtless at 
school there. An inconclusive passage in his 
‘Historia Anglicana ’ (i. 848) has been taken 


as evidence that he was educated at Oxford. 
The abbey of St. Albans,however, maintained 
particularly close relations with Oxford, 
sending its novices to be trained at St. 
Alban Hall and its monks at Gloucester 
College (Wood, City of Oxford , ed. 1800, 
ii. 255). It is probable, therefore, that Wal¬ 
singham was at the university. Subsequently, 
as the register book of benefactors of St. Al¬ 
bans Abbey preserved in Corpus Ohristi Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, shows, he held in the abbey 
not only the office of precentor, implying 
some musical education, but the more im- 

S ortant one of scriptorarius, or superinten- 
ent of the copying-room. According to the 
register it was under Thomas de la Mare 
[q. v.l, who was abbot from 1860 to 1896, 
that he held these offices. Before 1388 he 
compiled a work (‘Chronica Maiora’) well 
known at that date as a book of reference. 
In 1894 he was of standing sufficient to be 
promoted tothe dignity of prior ofWyraund- 
kam. He ceased lo be prior of Wymundham 
in 1409 and returned to St. Albans, where 
he composed his 'Ypodigma Neustrite, or 
Demonstration of Events in Normandy,’de¬ 
dicated to Henry V, about 1419. His ‘ His¬ 
toria Anglicana,' indeod, is carried down to 
1422, though it remains a matter of contro¬ 
versy whether the latter portion is from his 
pen. Nothing further is known of his life. 
Pits speaks of Walsingham’s office of ‘scrip¬ 
torarius ’ at St. Albans Abbey as that of his¬ 
toriographer royal (regius historicus), and as 
bestowed on Walsingham by the abbot at the 
instance of the king. This king, according 
to Bale and Pits, was Henry VI, for both 
of them assmt that Walsingham flourished 
a.d, 1440. The title of historiographer royal 
has probably no more basis than Bales 
similar story of William Kishanger [q. v.] 
Bale makes his ease worse by adding that 
Walsingham was the author of a work styled 
‘ Acta Henrici Sexti.’ This is now unknown. 
If the 'Chronica Majora’ was written, as 
must he supposed, at the latest not long 
after 1380, Walsingham must have been of 
exceptional age for that period in 1440. It 
is quite inconceivable that he can have been 
writing histories after 1401, the virtual dose 
of Henry Vi’s reign. The ‘ Acte regis Henrici 
Sexti * is therefore probably apocryphal, and 
Bale and Pits have post-dated Walsingham, 
lloeent research conjeoturally assigns to 
Walsingham. the following six chronicles: 
(1) ‘ Chronica Majora,’ now lost, written 
before 1888, 

(2) The ‘ Ohronicon Anglia' from 1828 to 
1888, edited by Mr. (now Sir) E. M. Thomp¬ 
son in the Rolls Series in 1874. This was 
previously known to have been compiled 
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by a monk of St, Albans, but bad escaped 
attention by being erroneously catalogued as 
Walsingliam’s ‘ Ypodigma Neustrite.’ The 
* Obronieon' ranges from 1828 to 1388. The 
notions and motives of John of Gaunt are bit¬ 
terly assailed in the ‘ Chronicon,’ and it is 
evident that on.the accession of Henry IV the 
‘scandalous chronicle,’ as its editor calls the 
‘Chronicon,’ was suppressed by the monks 
of St. Albans, fearful of the consequences 
of publishing these attacks upon the king's 
father, and its place was taken by the ‘ Chro¬ 
nicle of St. Albans,’ No. 4 infra, Very few 
manuscripts of it have therefore survived. 
Two shorter forms of this ‘ Chronicon ’ exist 
in a Bodleian manuscript (316) written soon 
after 1388, and in the Cottonian MS. Faus¬ 
tina B. ix. In these a passage occurs referring 
the reader for further particulars of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion to the (lost) ‘ Chronica Ma¬ 
jors ’ of Thomas Walsingham at St. Albans. 

(3) Between 1300 and 1394, when he left 
St. Albans, Walsingham compiled the ‘ Gesta 
Abbatum,’ a history of the abbots of St. Al¬ 
bans from its foundation by Offa. As in his 
other works, Walsingham took the early part 
of the history from the writings of previous 
chroniclers, particularly of Matthew Paris, 
the great St. Albans chronicler. The por¬ 
tion beginning with 1308 is his original 
composition. It is only brought down to 
1390, probably because of Walsingham'e 
promotion to Wymundham, though he in¬ 
timates his intention of bringing it down to 
the death of Abbot Thomas de la Mare in 
1396. This was done by a continuator. The 
‘ Gesta Abbatum ’ was edited for the Rolls 
Series in 1867-9 in 2 vols. 

(4) A chronicle extant in Brit. Mus, Royal 
MS. 18 E ix. If. 177-326, which has no title, 
but from the fact that it was written and 
preserved at St. Albans is commonly called 
‘ The St. Albans MS.’ or ‘ Chronicle.’ It was 
compiled in or soon after 1394, its last dale 
being 1393. It covers the period 1272 to 
1393, incorporating successively the chroni¬ 
cles of Matthew of Westminster, Adam 
Murimuth, the continuation of Trlyot’s ‘An- 
nales,' Johu Trokelowe, and others. Its text 
agrees with the ‘ Chronicon Anglim ’ (No. 2 
supra) to 1369. From this point it varies 
frequently from the ‘ Chronicon,’ and at al¬ 
most all points it tones down the ‘ Chroni- 
conV unfavourable comments on the action 
and character of Johu of Gaunt. The 1 Ilis- 
toria Vitro et Regni Ricardi Secundi ’ pub¬ 
lished by Hearue in 1729 was largely Bor¬ 
rowed from this ‘ St. Albans MS.’ 

Upon the basis of this chronicle is founded 
the (6) 1 Historia Anglicnnn,’ also designated 
by early writers ‘Historia Brevis,’ which 


comprises the years 1272 to 1422. After a 
critical examination of the ‘ Historia Ansh- 
cana,’ Sir. Riley comes to the conclusion that 
only of the portion extending from 1377 to 
1362 is Walsingham the author. The grounds 
for this conclusion are, in short, ( 1 ) that 
the last period into which the workmavbe 
divided (180S-1422) contains a far larger 
number of petty inaccuracies than the fifteen 
years 1377-92; (2) that for some time after 
1392 the history is ‘less full and sat isfac tory 1 
and ( 8 ) differences of style. With this con¬ 
clusion Sir E. M, Thompson agrees. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gairdnor suggests that an 
explanation of the defects of the later portion 
may he found in the circumstance that in 
1394-1400 Walsingham was absent from 
St. Albans as prior of Wymundham. The 
‘ Ypodigma Nous trim,’ which is admitted on 
all lianas to be by Wulsingham, also contains 
a considerable number of inaccuracies, and 
these may possibly have crept Loth into this 
work and the latter part of the ‘Historia 
Anglicana ’ owing to the appronch of old age. 
Lastly 1 as far ns 1419 the * Historia Angli¬ 
cana ’is frequently word for word the same 
ns the ‘Ypodigma Neus trite.’ Walsingham’s 
1 nistoria Anglicana ’ was first printed as 
‘ Historia brevis Anglitc ab Eduardo I ad 
IlonricumV’ (London, 1694, fol,); another 
edition, by W. Oamdon, Frankfort, 1003,4to. 
It was editod by Mr. Riley for the Rolls Series 
in 1863 (2 vols.) 

A chronicle which is chiefly an abridgment 
of the ‘Historia Anglicana,’ and is also attri¬ 
buted to Walsingham, oxists in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawl. MS. B. 162), and at Trinity 
College, Dublin (E. 6 , 8 ). It begins in 1342 
and ends at 1417, and contains a note refer¬ 
ring to the 1 Polyohronicon,’ the name by 
which the 1 llibtonn Anglicana' is sometimes 
known. This abridgment of the ‘nistoria 
Anglicana ’ is doubtless the work by 'Wal¬ 
singham which Bale entitles the ‘Auctua- 
rium Polychronici’ (1342 to 1417), 

( 6 ) The ‘Ypodigma Neustriie,’ like the 
‘ llislorio Anglicana,’ is a compilation. Its 
object was to provide Henry v with an in¬ 
structive summary of the history of his pre¬ 
decessors, the dukes of Normandy, ana to 
furnish an historical justification of his inva¬ 
sion of France. Its dedication was written 
after the conquest of Normandy, completed 
by the surrender of Rouen in January 1419. 
But the portion allotted to Normandy (‘Nou- 
stria’) in the volumo is comparatively small. 
From the time of Duke Rollo to the Norman 
conquest of England Walsingham borrows 
from the ‘ Historia Normannorum’ of Wil¬ 
liam of Jumi&ges. His other authorities are 
Italph de Diceto [q.v.], William of Malmes- 
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hurv fa. v.], John Brampton fq. v.], Henry 
KmUton fa. v.l, Nicholas Trivet [q. v.J 
Boger de Hoveden [q, ▼.], Matthew Paris 
fq. v.]i William ltishanger [q. v,], Matthew 
of Westminster [q. v.J, Adam Murimuth 
fq. r.J, the St. Albans chronicle, the chronicle 
of Walter de Ilemingbnrgh [q. v.), the 
Hnrleian MS. 3634, and the manuscripts in 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. The 
i ypodigma ’ was first published in London 
in 1674 fol., and was edited by Mr, H. T. 
Riley in the llolls Series in 1876. 

It is remarked by Pits in his life of 
Walsingham that we owe to him the 
knowledge of many historical incidents not 
to be met with in other writers. He is, 
in fact, the principal authority for tlis reigns 
of Richard II and Henry IV and Henry V. 
Our acquaintance with Wycliff's career is 
largely due to his information, though it 
must he borne in mind that he was greatly 
prejudiced against lollardy. He is also 
the chief authority for the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler in 1381*. The peasants’ revolt of 
that year was formidable at St. Albans, the 
abbey being besieged, many of its court 
rolls and other muniments burnt, and char¬ 
ters of manumission extorted. Walsing- 
ham’s admiration for Henry V, ns the op- 
poser of lollardy, led him to follow with 
minute detail the progress of that king's 
campaigns in Prance. 

Walsingham was a painstaking collector 
of facta rather than an historian, though 
he sometimes manipulated his facts with 
ulterior objects, as is illustrated by the con¬ 
tradictory ’ accounts he gave of 1 he cha¬ 
racters of Richard II and John of Gaunt, 
Tanner (Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 763) mentions a 
manuscript in the library of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford (MS. W. 03), as attributed to 
Thomas Walsingham. It is iutituled ‘ Be 
Generations et Natura Deorum,’ a title which 
suggests remoteness from Thomas Walsiug- 
ham's literary pursuits. 


[Leland’a Commentnrii de Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis, ed. Hall, Oxford, 1709, ii. 360 ; Bale's 
Scriptorura Illustrium MajorisBritannia Catalo¬ 
gue, Basle, 1669, p. 679; Pits, Do Rebus Anglicis, 
Paris, 1619, p, 433. See also Hicolson’s English, 
Scotch, and Irish Historical Libraries, 1776, p. 
66 (on Hicolson’a assertion that Walsinghara’s 
account of Edward II is wholly borrowed from 
Thomas de la More [q, v.J see Riley’s Hist. 
Anglicana, vol. i. p. xvi ». 3); Halliwell's 
Chronic! e of William do ltishanger (Camden 
Soe.), 1840, p. vii; Hardy's Monumen ta HUtorica 
Britannica, 1848, pp. 11, 80; Gardiner and 
Mullingar's Introduction to the Study of Eng¬ 
lish History, 1882; Gardner’s Early Chronicles 
of England, n.d.] I. S. L. 


WALTER oi Loebvine (d. 1079), 
bishop of Hereford, a native of Lotharingia 
or Lorraine, was chaplain of Edith or 
Eadgyth {d. 1076) [q. vj, the Confessor’s 
queen, and as a reward of his industry was 
appointed to the bishopric of Hereford at 
Christmas 1000 (Floe. Wio. sub an.; Codex 
Diplomaticus, No. 838). As the position of 
Archbishop Stigand [q v.] was held to be 
uncanonical, he and Gisa [q. v.], bishop- 
designate of Wells, received leave from the 
Confessor to go to Rome for consecration, 
and were commissioned by liim to obtain 
the pope's confirmation of privileges for St. 
Peter’s Abbey, Westminster. He was con¬ 
secrated with Gisa by Nicholas II at Rome 
on 16 April 1061, and set out to return 
home with Earl l'ostig [q. v.l and others; 
was with them robbed on the way, and, 
owing to the earl’s remonstrances, had his 
losses made up to him by the pope. He is 
said to have resisted the tyranny of the 
Conqueror, to have had his lands ravaged, 
to have been oppressed by the king and Lan- 
franc [q. v.l, and to have been forced to take 
refuge in Wales ( Oeata Abhatum, S. Albani, 
ii. 46-6, 48-9; there is no doubt an element 
of truth in these statements). He was pre¬ 
sent at Lanfranc’s councils of 1073 and 1076. 
According to a story, told as a report by 
William of Malmesbury, he had, when ad¬ 
vanced in age, a violent passion for a seam¬ 
stress of Hereford, attempted tn violate her, 
and was killed by her. lie died in 1079, 
was buried in his church, and was succeeded 
by Robert Losinga [q. v.], like himself a 
native of Lotharingia. 

[Flor. Wig. unn. 1060-1; TEthelred, col. 738 
(Decern ftcriptt.); Ecclss. Doc.p. 16 (Camden Soc.), 
Vita Endw, p. 411, Will of Malmesbury’s Gesta 
Pontif. iv. o. 163 (both Rolls Sor.)] W. H. 

WALTER or Esina ( d. 1168), founder 
of Rievaulx Abbey. [See Esieo.] 

WALTER or Palermo {Jl. 1170), arch¬ 
bishop of Palermo, primate and chancellor 
of Sicily, was Bent to Sicily by Henry II 
of England ns an instructor lor young Wil¬ 
liam II of Sicily, for whom Henry had des¬ 
tined his daugntor Johanna. So at least 
Pits reports, but others make Walter the 
tutor of the Sicilian princes during the life¬ 
time of the old King William. Peter of Blois 
[q, v,], a friend and correspondent of Walter, 
succeeded him as tutor of the young king 
when the Englishman became archbishop 
of Palermo. Walter was first archdeacon 
of Oefalu in the province of Palermo, then 
dean of Girgenti; then under William n 
he was, according to Hugo Ealcandus, 
violently thrust upon the see of Palermo, 
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against the will of the canons (March 
1168). A party at court, headed by the 
queen mother, opposed Ms election, and 
tried to persuade Alexander III to annul 
it. Their protests were, however, in vain; 
the pope not only confirmed the ‘ election ’ 
of Walter, but by a special grace excused 
him from ooming to Rome for consecra¬ 
tion, ‘ and sent him the pallium by the 
hands of John, cardinal of Naples.’ Walter 
now became one of the chief ministers of 
the Sicilian kingdom, and, after a long 
rivalry with Matthew the chancellor, dis¬ 
placed the latter in his office, and united it 
with his archbishopric. It was at his in¬ 
stance that William II gave his ‘friend’ 
Constantia in marriage to Iienry, the German 
king (Henry VI), son of Frederic Barlmrossa, 
and ordered all liis nobles to swear to the 
succession of Henry and Constantia (1188), 
if the reigning sovereign loft no heirs. 
William died without children in 1189 
(December); but Walter’s plans about the 
succession were foiled, and Tancred, count 
of Lecce, was brought to Sicily and crowned 
king. Walter held the see of Palermo for 
twenty-five years ‘with great praise’ 
(1168-1198); he wrote some works, of 
wliioh not even the titles have survived, 
except in one instance—a. book on the rudi¬ 
ments of the Latin language. In 1172 we 
hear of Walter visiting Salerno with the 
king, William II, and ‘Matthew the vice- 
chancellorin 1178 the envoys of the 
Emperor Frederic, sent to conclude a peace 
with King William, were insulted by Sici¬ 
lian rustics, and made their complaiut to 
Walter, ‘ammiiatue et archiepiscopus,’ Ho 
left the ‘guardianship of the roval person 
and palace ’ to Count Gentili de Balear, In 
1188 Walter and Matthew are described 
by Richard of S. Germano as the two 
strongest pillars of the kingdom, whom all 
magnates obeyed, and through whom men 
most easily obtained their requests of the 
sovereign. The archbishopric of Moureale 
was carved out of the diocese of Palermo in 
1188 through tho intrigues of Matthew's 
party against Walter. 

Pits wrongly gives the year of Walter’s 
death as 1177; the place was probably 
Palermo. An interesting letter of Peter of 
Blois to Walter in 1177 gives Mm a de¬ 
scription of the appearance and habits of 
Henry II of England, and declares that 
the king had very little to do with tho 
murder of Thomas Becket. He also urges 
him to assist pilgrims on their way to the 
Holy Land. 

[Laon MS. 449; Richard of S. Germano; 
Sicilian Chronicle from death of William II 


to time of Frederic II, in Pertz's Monuments 
Germanise Histonea, xix. 323, 324; Eomoal? 
archbishop of Salerno, Annals, a.d. 893 nW 
in Pertz's Monumenta, xix. 437, 439 430 ' 
Hugo Faloandus.in Muratori’s Return Italicanm 
Scriptores, vol. vii.; Peter of Blois, i n Jw" 
Patr. Lat. coni. 196, Ep. 86 a.d. 1077 ~ th 
a note at this place by Peter of GussanviUn. 
Pits,Eelationum Histonearura de rebus Anelias 
tom. i. rip. 140-1; Bacchus Pyrrhus, Notitia 
Pnma Eeclabite Pauormitanas,] C. R, B 

WALTER de Codtances (d. 12071 
archbishop of Rouen. [See Cotjtanceb/1 ’ 
WALTER de Kiekiiam (d, 1200),bishop 
of Durham. [See Kibkiiasi.] p 

WALTER bb Merton (d. 1277), bishop 
of Rochester and founder of Merton Collemf 
Oxford. [See Merton.] B ’ 

WALTER of Coventry (ft. 1293 ?). hie- 
torical compiler. [See Coventry.] 
WALTER be ILhonotord, Hmoire- 
tiursh, or Gismjrn (Jl, 1800), chronicler 
[See IIeminoford.] 

WALTER of Exeter (Jl . 1301), Cluniac 
monk. [See Exeter.] 


WALTER of Evesham or Waites 
Odinoton (Jl. 1320), Benedictine writer, 
was a monk- of Evesham Abbey. la the 
colophon to his treatise on alchemy he calls 
himself ‘ Ego frater AValterus de Otyntone 
monachuB de Evesham.’ There are villages 
called Oddinglon, Odington, or Otlington in 
several counties, Oddinglon in Northern Ox- 
fordBMre being probably Walter's birthplace. 
A calendar beginning with 1801, compiled hy 
Walter for Evesham Abbey, is preserved in 
tlve Cambridge University Library. He after¬ 
wards removed to Oxford, and in 1816 was 
oooupied in astronomical observations there 
(Laud. MSS. Miscell. 674). An account- 
book of Merton Colloge written about 1830 
mentions Walter de Evesham among those 
residents for whose rooms new locks were to 
be provided. 

Walter de Evesham has very frequently 
boon confounded with Walter de Einesham, 
a monk of Canterbury, who was chosen by 
the monks (but not appointed) archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1228. The mistake was 
first made by Balo, who has been copied by 
Holinshod, Hawkins,Tanner, Burney, Tindal, 
Kiesewetter, F6tis, and many others. The 
account in Stoevens’s Continuation of Dug- 
dale's ‘ Monasticon,’ describing Walter as a 
hard student, working far into the night, is 
obviously fanciful. 

The works by Walter still preserved are: 
‘De Speculation Musicos,’ m six books 
(Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge MS. 401); 
‘ Ycocedron,’ a tract on alchemy in twenty 
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chapters (Digby MS. 119); ‘Declaratio 
motus octavffi spherce ’ (Laud. MSS. Miseell, 
674); 1 Tractatus de multiplications specie- 
rum in visu seeundum omnem modum,’ ‘ Ars 
metrica Walter!de Evesham,’ ‘LiberQuintus 
Geometrie per numeros loco quantitatum,’ 
and the ‘Calendar for Evesham Abbey’ 
(Cambridge University MSS. Ii. i. 13). Le- 
land ascribes to him ‘ De mortibus 


planetarum,’ ‘ Paofacium [«e] Judasum,’ an 
‘De mutations aeris,’ 

The only printed work by Walter is the 
'De Speculations Musices,’ a most valuable 
work, which Burney justly described as an 
epitome of mediroval musical knowledge 
sufficient to replace the loss of all other 
known treatises. It was included in Cousse- 
maker’s ‘ Scriptores de Musica,’ vol, i. The 
first three books deal with acoustics aud the 
division of the monocbord, the fourth with, the 
rudiments of musical notation, the fifth with 
the ecclesiastical plain-song, the last—by 
far the most interesting—with mensurable 
music. In Itiemaun’s ‘ Geschichle der Musik- 
theorie’ (Leipzig, 1898) Walter is put for¬ 
ward as the earliest tkoorist who plainly 
argues in favour of the consonance or thirds 
(major or minor), maintaining that the en¬ 
tire common chord, with doublings in. the 
octave, should be considered oonsonant. 
This was a most important step in the de¬ 
velopment of the musiaal art, whioh had 
been for centuries delayed through the adop¬ 
tion by Boethius of the Pythagorean tuning, 

?r» wItiaVi fliSrrlfl flrA rUnannonf Wnltftro 


words suggest that English musical practice 
had already used thirds; he admits that the 
ratios which he proposes for the major and 
minor thirds ore not in exact agreement with 
mathematical calculation, but states that 
the voices naturally temper the intervals, 
producing a pleasant combination (Rieiunn, 
op.cit, pp. 120,318, andpreface). In the sixth 
book Walter gives rules for the construc¬ 
tion of the motetns, rondellus, conductus, 
and truncatua, lie evidently felt that 
music could become a structural art, able to 
bear analysis on its own merits ; but he 
could not quite find out the way to accom¬ 
plish this, and the problem was not solved 
till the time of John Dunstable [q.v.] Wal¬ 
ter gives as example a rondol on ‘Ave Mater 
Domini,’ which is most discordant. This 
portion of his treatise is quoted in Cotto¬ 
nian MS., Tiberius B ix., burnt in 1731, but 
known from a copy now in British Museum 
Additional MS, 4909. 


Walter Odington’s treatise is also much 
used in Riemann’s ‘ Zur Geschichte der 
Notenschrift,’ §§ 2, 4, 6, 7, and 8; in 
Jacobsthal’a ‘ Die Mensuralnotenschrift dee 


12"" und 13 ,tn J ahrhunderts;’ in E. Krueger’s 
' System der Tonkunst; ’ in Neumann’s 
‘Illustrirte Geschichte der Musik,’ ch. 9; in 
David and Lussv’s ‘ Histoire de la Notation 
Musicals;’ and Nagel's ‘Geschichte der Musik 
in England,’pp. 35-40. All these writers,how- 
ever,have been misled bythewrongdategiven 
by Bale. Some expression of Naumann’s 
(Engl, edition, p. 288) referring to the famous 
round, ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ have misled 
the editor of a reprint of Chappell’B ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ and others also, 
into supposing that Naumann assigned the 
composition to Walter; but Naumann was 
alluding to the discovery of the piece, and 
did not suggest any author. In any case, 
Walter could nob have produced either 
the tune or the words, which were cer¬ 
tainly written down by John of Fornsete, 
who died in 1239. The directions for per¬ 
formance as a double canon, which make 
‘ Sumer is icumen in ’ so inexplicably in ad¬ 
vance of its age, are, in the opinion of some 
authorities, in a later handwriting; but 
there is no reason to suppose they were by 
"Walter, who does not mention canons or 
the device of imitation anywhere in his ex¬ 
haustive treatise. 

[Coussemakor's Scriptores de Musica, i. 182- 
260, and Traitds inddits sur la Musique du 
Moyen-Age; Cat. Cambridge University MSS. 
iii. 823, 326; Cat. of MSS. in Bodleian Library, 
Codd, Laudiani, Codd. Digbeiani; Masters’s 
Cat. Parker MSS. in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge; Muniments of Morton College, in 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Bop. p. 648; Burney’s 
General HiBtory of Music, ii. 166-GL 198; 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, iv. 7S4; Davey’g 
History of English MuBio, pp. 36-7, 62, 601; 
Works quoted.] H. D. 

WALTER of Swinbboku (jfl. 1860), 
chronicler. [See Bauds, Gdoffbet,] 

WALTER, HENRY (1785-1869), divine 
and antiquary, bom at Louth in Lincoln¬ 
shire on 28 Jan, 1786, was the eldest son of 
.Tames Walter, master of the grammar school 
at Louth and afterwards Tector of Market 
Rasen in Lincolnshire. He was admitted to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, on 1 March 
1802, and graduated B.A, in 1806, being 
classed as second wrangler in the mathe¬ 
matical tripos. He was also junior Smith's 
prizeman. He was elected fellow and tutor 
of his college, retaining hie fellowship until 
his marriage in 1824; commenced M.A. in 
1809; and proceeded to the degree of B.D. 
in 1816, He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 11 Nov. 1819. On the 
foundation of Haileybury College in 1800 he 
was appointed professor of natural philo- 
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sopliy, and retained the post until 1830, 
when lie entered on the spiritual duties of 
the rectory of Ilaselbury Bryant in Dorset, 
to which he had been, instituted on 7 May 
1821 on the presentation of the Duhe of 
Northumberland, who had been one of his 
pupils at Cambridge. He died at Haselbury 
Bryant on 26 Jan. 1856, and was buried in 
the churohyard of ths parish. In 1824 he 
was marriedtoEmily Anne, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Balter of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire. 

For the Parker Society ho edited three 
volumes of William Tyndale’s writings, viz. 
‘Doctrinal Treatises, and Introductions to 
different portions of the Holy Scriptures,’ 
1848; ‘Expositions and Notes on sundry 
portions of the Iloly Scriptures, 1 1840; and 
‘An Answer to Sir Thomas More's Dia¬ 
logue,’ 1860. He likewise brought out an 
edition of ‘ The Primer ... sot forth by the 
order of King Edward VI, 1 London, 1825, 
I2mo. 

Among his own writings are: 1. ‘ Lectures 
on the Evidences in favour of Christianity 
and the Doctrines of the Church of Eng¬ 
land,’ London, 1810, 12mo. 2. 1 A Letter 

and a second Lettar] to the Right Rev. 
Ierbert [Marehl Lord Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, on the Independence of the autho¬ 
rised Version of the Bible,' London, 1823- 
1828, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Connexion of Scripture 
History made plain for the Young by an 
Abridgment of it,’ London, 1840, 12mo. 

4. ‘A nistory of England, in which it is 
intended to consider Man and Events on 
Christian Principles,' London, 1840, 7 vols. 
12mo. 5. ‘On the Antagonism of various 
Popish Doctrines aud Usages to the Honour 
of God and to His Iloly Word,’ London, 
1863,16mo. 

[Hutchins's Hist, of Dorset, 1881, i. 278,280; 
Gout. Mag. I860, i, 328; Lowndes's Bilil, Man, 
(Bolm)i p. 2828, Suppl. p. 57; Bodleian Cat.; 
Graduati Onntabr.] T. C. 

WALTER, HUBERT (d. 1205), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, [See Hubert.] 

WALTER or Fitewaitbr, JOHN (d. 
1412?), astrologer, was educated at Win¬ 
chester and Oxford, He died at Winchester, 
and was buried there about 1412 (Wood, 
Hist, et Ant. O.von. ii. 133). lie wrote 
‘ Cunones in tabulas oxpiationis domorura,’ 
of which there atB copies in the Digby and 
other Bodleian manuscripts. The ‘Talnilm 
aacencionis signorum' in the Cambridge 
University Library MS. EE. iii. 81, ascribed 
to John Waltor, is stated by Louis Oorlyon 
to be certainly not his. 

[flalo, De Seriptt, vii. 68 ; Pits, p. 504; Tan¬ 
ner's Bilil, p. 753.] M. B. 


Walter 

WALTER, Sir JOHN (160ffrim 
judge, second son of Edmund Walter of Lud 
low, Shropshire, bv Mary, daughter of Tho." 
mas Iiackluit of Eytau, Herefordshire ™ 
born et Ludlow in 1566, Ilis father wss 
then a counsel of some standing, bavin* 
about 1660 been called to the bar at tha 
Inner Temple, where he was elected bencher 
in July 1568, was autumn reader in 1573 
and treasurer from 1681 to 1683. He was 
afterwards justice of South Wales, and mem¬ 
ber from 1586 of the council in the Welsh 
marches. He died at Ludlow in 1692, and 
was buried in Ludlow church. 

John Walter matriculated from Brasenose 
Collage, Oxford, on 28 March 1579, and was 
created M.A, on 1 July 1613. He was ad¬ 
mitted in November 1682 at the Inner 
Temple, where he woe called to the bar on 
22 Nov, 1590, olected bencher in 1606; as 
autumn reader in 1607 he increased a repu¬ 
tation for learning which nlrendy Btood so 
high that more than a year beforo ho had been 
selected, with Seijeant (afterwords Boron) 
Althnm, to assist the deliberations of the 
privy council in conference with the barons 
of the exchequer on the privileges of the 
court and to defend the royal prerogative of 
linage in tho House of Lords (Pell Records, 
ed. Devon, pp. 32, 64; Wiutei.ockb, liber 
Fmnel. Camden Soc. p. SO), Having esta¬ 
blished a large practice in the exchequer 
and the chancery court, he was appointed, 
towards the close of Easier term 1618, at¬ 
torney-general to the Prince of Wales, of 
whose revenues he was also made trustee, 
In 1618 ho was selected to contest the re- 
cordership of London against 11 ib crown 
nominee, Robert (aftorwards Sir Robert) 
Iloath [q. v,], and was defeated by only two 
votes, Ho was knighted at Greenwich on 
18 May 1619, and was returned to parlia¬ 
ment on 13 Dec, 1620 for East Looe, Corn¬ 
wall, which seat he retained at the subse¬ 
quent general election. Though naturally 
humane, he was so far carried away by the 
flood of fanaticism let loose by the impeach¬ 
ment (1 May 1621) of Edward Floyd [q, v.] 
ns to propose whipping and sequestration ss 
the meet reward of the ineautious barrister’s 
slip of the tongue. On 10 May 1026 he 
succeeded Sir Lawrence Tanffola [q. v,] as 
chief baron of the exchequer, having been 
first made king’s seijeant (4 May), to 
assistant to the House of Lords he had a 
hand in shaping the somewhat puritanical 
measure (1 Gar. I, c. i.) which ushered in the 
reign of Charles I by a prohibition of bull- 
bai tings, bear-bait ings, interludes, plays, and 
extra-parochial meetings for sport on Sun¬ 
days, In fiscal matters W alter took a high 
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view of the prerogative. Into the validity 
of the patent of the farmers of the revenue 
he declined to inquire j and to the merchants 
who in 1628 resisted the levy of tonnage 
and poundage he meted out the rigour of the 
law, committing their persons to gaol and 
discharging the replevins by which they 
sought to recover their goods. On the other 
hand, his prerogatival proclivities did not 

? rerent his concurrence in the resolution in 
'ine’s cnse (1628) that mere words in no 
case amount to treason, or blind him to the 
gravity of the issues raised by the stormy 
incidents which closed the parliamentary 
session of 1628-9. Did privilege of parlia¬ 
ment cover conspiracy to defame privy coun¬ 
cillors and forcibly resist the adjournment 
of the House of Commons P Such in sub¬ 
stance was the case laid before the three 
common-law chiefs by Attorney-general 
Heath at the king's express instance imme¬ 
diately after the dissolution of 10 March 
1628-9, and the three chiefs dexterously 
evaded the issue by involving their answer 
in a cloud of ambiguous verbiage. Charles 
declined to be put off with riddles, and sub¬ 
mitted the case to the entire common-law 
bench (26 April), with much the same result 
so far as the formal resolutions of the judges 
were concerned, but not without securing a 
practical point of great importance—the 
sanction of the majority to proceedings in 
the Star-chamber against the nine members 
(30 April). Walter alone dissented, holding 
the offence punishable only by committal. 
Of Walter, accordingly, Charles determined 
to make an example, and suggested through 
Heath that it would be well for him to re¬ 
sign. Walter demurred; his patent was in 
the form ‘quamdiu se bene gesserit,' i.e. 
during good behaviour, and he would not 
surrender it without a scire facias. The 
king shrank from issuing the writ, but on 
22 Oct. 1680 inhibited the judge from sitting 
in cotut. Walter obeyed, but retained his 
place until his death on 18 Nov. following. 
His remains were interred in the ohurch at 
Wolvercote, Oxfordshire, in which parish he 
had hie Beat, and covered by a stately monu¬ 
ment. 

Though of the moderate type, Walter was 
sufficiently high a churohman to deem it 
obligatory to obtain (2 March 1626-0 ) an 
indulgence from the bishop of London before 
permitting himself the use of meat on fast 
days, He was on the whole a sound lawyer 
and an upright judge; and the eccentric 
course which he steered in the conflict be¬ 
tween prerogative and privilege was no more 
than might he expected from a man of his 
training when suddenly called upon to ad- 
vol. xx. 


j udicate on questions which he was not really 
competent to determine. 

Walter married twice: first, Margaret, 
daughter of William Ofliey of Loudon; and, 
secondly, Anne, daughter of William Wyth- 
am of Ledstone, Yorkshire, and widow of 
Thomas Bigges of Lenchwick, Worcester¬ 
shire. By his second wife he had no issue j 
his first wife bore him four sons and four 
daughters. A baronetcy, conferred by 
Charles I upon his heir, Sir William Walter 
of Sarsden, Oxfordshire, became extinct by 
the death without male issue of the fourth 
baronet, Sir Robert Walter, on 20 Nov. 
1731. 

[Wright’s Ludlow, ed. I862,p. 467; Spedding’s 
Life of Bacon, v. 351, 388, vii. 189; Visitation 
of Shropshire (Hurl. Soc.), p. 483; Documents 
connected with the History of Ludlow and the 
Lords Marchers, p. 248; Fuller’s Worthies, 
‘Shropshire;’ Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
355; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Cal. Inner Temple 
Records, ed.Inderwick, and Inner Temple Books; 
Lane's Exch. Reports, ii. 82; Sir William Jones’s 
Reports, p. 228; Crake’s Reports, ed. Leach, 
Car. pref. and pp. 117, 203; Waiter Yonge’s 
Diary (Camden Soc.),p. 81; SirSimondsD’Eires’s 
Autobiography, i. 269; Members of Pari. (Offi¬ 
cial Lists); Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 
139, 11th Rep. App. ii. 123, 12th Rep. App. i. 
882, ix. 126, 13th Hep. App. iv. 247; Metcalfe’s 
Book of Knights; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Addenda, 1560-79,andDom. 1601-30; Dugdale’s 
Orig. Chrou. Ser. pp. 106,107; Wynne’s Serjeant- 
at-Law ; Rymer’s Fosdera, ed. Sanderson, xvii). 
309, 368; Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. i. 641, 662; 
Nelson's Coll. of Affairs of Stale, ii. 374; White- 
locke’s Mem. ed. 1782, pp. 13, 16; Forster's 
Life of Sir John Eliot; Foss's Lives of the 
Judges; Gardiner's Hist, of England; Smith’s 
Obituary (Camden Soc.), p. 6 ; Burke's Extinct 
Baronetage.] J. M. R, 

WALTER, JOHN (1739-1812), founder 
of ‘ The Times,’ bom in 1739, was the son of 
Richard Walter, a coal merchant in the city 
of London. He succeeded to his father’s 
business on the death of the latter in or 
about 1765. He prospered greatly foretime, 
and, as head of the firm of Walter, Brad¬ 
ley, & Sage ( Macmillan'sMagasine , vol. xxix.), 
he accumulated a considerable fortune, taking 
a leading part in the establishment of the 
coal mamet or coal exchange, an institution 
of which he records that he was ‘the prin¬ 
cipal planner and manager’ (The Case of Mr. 
John Walter, of London, Merchant, a fly¬ 
sheet apparently printed in 1782 or 1783, 
but having no date or title). For several 
years he was chairman of the committee of 
this institution, but he resigned that posi¬ 
tion in 1781, when he finally abandoned the 
business of a coal merchant for that of an 

zz 
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underwriter, which he had pursued concur¬ 
rently for some years (ib.) At first his ven¬ 
tures were confined to the insurance of ships 
engaged in the coal trade, * and success at¬ 
tended the step, because the risques were 
fair and the premiums adequate.’ But after 
a time he engaged in larger and more 
hazardous speculations, and became a mem¬ 
ber of Lloyd's rooms. ‘ I was,' he wrote in 
1799, ' twelve years an underwriter in 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, and subscribed my 
name to six millions of property ; but was 
weighed down, in common with above half 
those who were engaged in the protection of 
property, by the host of foes this nation had 
to combat in the American war’ (Letter of 
John Walter to Lord Kenyon, 0 July 1799, 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. pt. 
iv. p. 651). In the boginning of 1782 (Mr. 
W. Blades, in the article in Macmillan's 
Magazine above quoted, puts the date as 
1781) he called his creditors together and 
announced his bankruptcy. The bank¬ 
ruptcy was an honourable oue, and the 
creditors had such confidence in Walter's 
uprightness and integrity that they ap¬ 
pointed him to collect the debts due to the 
estate, and made him a present of all the 
household furniture, plate, and effects of the 
house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, in 
which he was living at the time (ib) It 
appears, however, that his ‘ valuable library ’ 
was sold for the benefit of the creditors (ib. 
ut sup.) He had previously lived for some 
ten years at Battersea Lise, but had quitted 
that 'desirable residence’ when his affairs 
became involved (The Case of Mr. John 
Walter, ut sup.) The creditors suffered 
little in the end; but Walter was practi¬ 
cally ruined. 

Compelled thus to begin life again,Walter 
at first sought an official situation under the 
government. Although he possessed influ¬ 
ential recommendations and powerful pa¬ 
tronage, his hopes were shattered by the 
resignation of Lord North in 1782, and he 
forthwith turned his attention in an entirely 
new direction. In 1782 he had made the 
acquaintance of Henry Johnson, who had 
devised and patented in 1778 and 1780 a 
new method of printing by means of ' logo¬ 
types,’or founts composed of complete words 
instead of separate letters (Nos. 1201 and 
1266), Walter was greatly impressed by 
the invention, the patent rights of which he 
purchased from Johnson, and himself con¬ 
tributed by new devices to its further deve- 
’opment. In 1784 he purchased the pro¬ 
ses in Printing House Square, the former 
of the monastery of the black friars, and 
lequently of the Blackfriore Theatre, 


which, constructed in 1690, was in 1009 
occupied by Shakespeare’s company. Here 
also John Bill had founded and printed the 
' London Gazette ’ (Fraser Eae in Nineteenth 
Century, January 1886). This building was 
known as the King’s Printing Office, and 
was successively occupied by Bill, by several 
members of the family of Baskett or Basket 
and by the firm of Eyre & Strahan until tkev 
removed to New Street in 1770. The on- 
ginal building was burnt down in 1787* 
Some years ago, when ‘The Times’office 
was reconstructed, * a large quantity of half- 
burnt leaves of the Prayer-book printed by 
John Baskett, the king’s printer, were 
found there’ (The Times , 2 Jan. 1888), 
When Walter purchased the premises they 
had been unoccupied since 1770, but they 
still belonged to a member of the Basket 
family, for on 17 May 1784 Walter issued 
an advertisement which ran as follows: 
‘ Logographio Office, Blackfriars. Mr,Walter 
begs leave to inform the public that lie has 
purchased tho printing-house formerly oc¬ 
cupied by Mr. Basket, near Apothecaries’ 
Hall, which will be opened the first dev of 
next month for printing by words entire, 
under his Majesty’s patent’ (Macmillan's 
Magazine, ut sup.) The purchase-money 
appears to have been derived from a present 
made to Walter by his creditors on the 
settlement of his bankruptcy. Here, from 
the beginning, in buildings enlarged and re¬ 
constructed from lime to time until they 
have now absorbed the whole of Printing 
House Square, the business of ' The Times' 
has been continually carried on at a place 
which has been associated with printing in 
name and in fact for more than two cen¬ 
turies. 

At first Walter, in partnership with John¬ 
son, only undertook the printing of books, 
relying on tho ‘ logograpliic ’ process for 
great improvements in the mochanism and 
economy of printing which he confidently 
expected to prove a national benefit, and 
frequently represented in appeals to the pub¬ 
lic as his title to the gratitude of tho nation. 
His robust faith in the ‘logographio’ pro¬ 
cess, however, brought him as little profit, 
and probably as much anxiety, as his ven¬ 
tures in underwriting. In 1786 he was 
elected a member of tho Society of Arts, 
and in the same year he brought the new 
process to the notice of the society, with the 
result that the printing of the third volume 
of its ‘ Transactions ’ was entrusted to him 
(see preface, and Minutes cf Society, 11 Feb., 
10 and 23 March 1786). 

It has been stoted that John Walter first 
learned the art of printing in the office of 
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Dodslev, proprietor of the ‘Annual Register’ 
( Smiles . Men ofInventionand Industry). This 
is a misconception based on the following pas- 
c.aee in ‘ Literary Anecdotes ’ (vol. vi, pt. i. 
p 448): ‘Mr. John Walter died July 25, 
1603. He was the only apprentice of Mr. 
Robert Dodsley; was afterwards forty years a 
bookseller at CharingOross ’ (see also Annual 
Peg. xxxix. 18). RobertDodsley retired from 
business early in 1769 (ib, ut sup.) John 
Walter, his only apprentice, may or may not 
have been a relative of the founder of ‘ The 
Times,' but was certainly not identical 
with him; he was related to Richard Wal¬ 
ter [q. v.] Like his namesake, he was a 
printer and publisher, but his business had 
been established at Charing Cross for up¬ 
wards of forty years, whereas his namesake’s 
business was always carried on at Printing 
House Square; and in 1789 John Walter of 
‘ The Times ’ announced that ‘for the more 
effectual carrying into execution the various 
objects of the logograpliicpress, he has taken 
the premises lately occupied by Mr. De- 
brett, opposite Old Bond Street, Piccadilly’ 
(advertisement in Morning Herald, 19 Jan. 
1789). There is thus no doubt that the 
two men were different persons, carrying 
on business of the same kind simultaneously 
in different localities. 

The logograpliic process was not a success, 
although the titles of some forty hooks 
printed, by it, and sold by John Walter in 
Printing House Square, are given in a fly¬ 
sheet, now in the British Museum, issued 
by John Walter as an appeal for public sup¬ 
port some time between 1785 and 1788. 
Many of the hooks are of quite ephemeral 
interest. But among them are ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ 2 vols. &vo; ‘ Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy,’ Svo; ‘ Translation ox Neeker’s 
Finances of France,’ 8 vols. 8vo ; ‘Transla¬ 
tion of Aratseus ' (sib), 8vo, and ' Life of 
Henry YU,’ Svo, presumably a reprint of 
Bacon’s treatise (cr. Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. i. 198, 3rd ser. ix. 8, 6th ser. xii. 228, 
252, 314). Possibly ‘ as a means of obtain¬ 
ing a profitable business in job printing’ 
(Smiles, ut sup,), he started a small news¬ 
paper originally entitled ‘ The Daily Univer¬ 
sal Register,’ of which the first number, 
‘ printed logographically,’ was issued on 
1 Jan. 1785. This was really, though not in 
name, the first number of ‘ The Times.’ The 
nine-hundred-and-fortietk number, which ap¬ 
peared on 1 Jan. 1788, was for the first time 
entitled 'The Times, or Daily Universal 
Register,’and was still described as‘printed 
logographically;’ but the alternative title 
was dropped on 18 March, though the logo- 
graphic process of production survived for 


some time longer. A symptom of its prac¬ 
tical failure is to be found in the fact that 
when the name was changed the price of 
the paper was raised from twopence-half- 
penny to threepence. 

‘ The Times ’—including under this title 
the ‘Daily Universal Register’—was no 
great succoss at the outset. It was regarded 
by its founder rather as a by-product of the 
logographio press than as an independent 
venture standing on its own merits. As a 
printer and an innovator in the orb of print¬ 
ing, Walter regarded himself as a public 
benefactor, and frequently advanced his 
claims to the national gratitude in the 
columns of his paper and in fly-sheets re¬ 
printed therefrom. But the American war, 
which had shattered his fortunes as an un¬ 
derwriter, still exercised a malign influence 
over his new project. ‘ Among many other 
projects which offered themselves to my 
view was a plan to print logographically. I 
sat down closely to digest it, and formed a 
fount which reduced the English language 
from ninety thousand words which were 
usually used in printing to about fifteen 
hundred. . . . By this means I was enabled 
to print much faster than by taking up 
single letters, ... I was advised to get a 
number of nobility and men of letters . . , 
to patronise the plan, to which his majesty 
was to have been the patron. But happen¬ 
ing unfortunately, as it turned out, to corre¬ 
spond with Dr. Franklin, then ambassador 
at Paris, whose opinion I wished for, his 
name was among my list of subscribers, 
and when it was given, among near two 
hundred more, to the king’s librarian, and a 
fount of the cemented words had been sent 
there [to Buckingham House] for his ma¬ 
jesty's inspection and acceptance, I found 
an increasing coolness in the librarian, and 
afterwards a note from him, saying the king 
had viewed it with pleasure, but, there being 
no room in Buckingham House, he desired 
I would send some person to take it away. 
Thus ended royal patronage; and when it 
[the invention] was used by me in business, 
the journeymen cabalod and refused to work 
at the invention without I paid the prices as 
paid in the common way. Thus all the ex¬ 
pence and labour I had been at 'for ebme 
years fell to the ground,’ (letter to Lord 
Kenyon, ut sup.) The fount was removed 
from Buckingham Bouse to the (British Mu¬ 
seum, where it is still preserved (Walter to 
Earl of Ailesbury in Hist, MSS. Qomm. L6th 
Rep. vii. 244). 

The printing business, however, apart from 
the publication of the paper, cannot have 
been quite so unsuccessful as Walter here 
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represents. Many books were printed at 
the logographic press, and a shop for their 
sale was opened in the west end. From the 
outset Walter appears to have obtained the 
printing of ‘ Lloyd’s List ’ (Smiles, ut sup.), 
probably through his former connection with 
Lloyds as an underwriter; and in or about 
1787 he was appointed printer to the cus¬ 
toms—a privilege which was withdrawn 
eighteen years later because‘ The Times,' by 
that time a growing power in the land, had 
sharply criticised the policy of the govern¬ 
ment and the conduct or Lord Melville, 
which led to the dismissal of the latter. 
There is no foundation for the report men¬ 
tioned in Timperley’s. ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdotes ’ that 
Walter ‘had obtained a pension or sinecure 
of 7001. a year from Mr. Pitt.’ 

Moderately successful as a printer and pub¬ 
lisher, sanguine and somewhat visionary as 
an inventor and innovator, Walter was not 
fortunate as a journalist. Bat he gave 1 The 
Times’in germ the character which it has 
since maintained. Some of the more ephe¬ 
meral and less worthy features of its first 
numbers have disappeared in its maturity. 
But in spite of occasional lapses into frivolity, 
and even what would now perhaps be re¬ 
garded as scurrility, it devoted itself from 
the first to the serious discussion of public 
manners and policy—it denounced prize¬ 
fighting, and never defended ths slave trade 
—to a sagacious and independent survey of 
public affairs, foreign and domestic; to the 
intelligent discussion and promotion of the 
commercial interests of the country, and 
more especially to a reproduction of the de¬ 
bates in parliament at once prompter, more 
accurate, and more copious than any other 
newspaper attempted at the tirao. Finan¬ 
cially, however, it was not an immediate 
success, and it brought upon Walter himself 
much personal vexation. In 1788 he was 
convicted at the Guildhall, at the suit of 
Lord Loughborough, ‘for a libel in pro¬ 
pagating an infamous and injurious report, 
highly injurious to the honour and character 
of the plaintiff’ (Ann. Reg. vol. xxviii.). and 
ordered to pay damages of 150/. In 1789 he 
was tried before the king’s bench for a libol 
on the Duke of York. The libel appears to 
have consisted in the statement that the 
duke and two of his brothers, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cumberland, were ‘ insincere' 
in their expressions of joy at the king’s re¬ 
covery (Fiuseu Rae, ut sup.) For this 
offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 50/., 
to undergo a year’s imprisonment in New- 
ate, to stand in the pillory for one hour 
etween the hours of twelve and three, and to 


enter into recognisances for his good be. 
haviour for seven years (Ann. Reg. vol. xu; \ 
During his imprisonment he was again 
brought before the court on two feb 
charges of libel: one on the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, whom he had rente- 
sented as having so demeaned themselves aa 
to incur the just disapprobation of bi« 
majesty; and anotherontheDuke of Clarence' 
of whom he had said that he had returned 
home without authority from the admiralty 
or his commanding officer. A fine of 100/ 
was inflicted for the latter offence; for the 
former, Walter was sentenced to pay another 
fine of 100/. and to he imprisoned in Raw- 
gate for a second year after the term of ths 
imprisonment he was then undergoing 
(Feasee Rae, ut sup.; Ann. Reg, vol. xxxii.) 
The libol on the Prince of Wales appears to 
have a curious history. ‘ I kept consistent 
to my opinion to defend the administration 
during the regency, when the other papers 
veered round to the rising son (sic), though 
many temptations wero made me by indi¬ 
viduals of the opposito party. I was accus¬ 
tomed to receive communications from the 
treasury, with a private mark, by direction 
of one of the under-secretaries of state; by 
the insertion of ono of them I was prosecuted 
at the instance of the Prince of Wales, at 
the suit of the treasury, for a treasury 
offence. Expecting remuneration, I gave up 
no author, and suflored a long and painful 
imprisonment, under a delusion of being soon 
released, though it lasted sixteen months, 
. . . Had I disclosed the authors and their 
employers, I might have escaped prosecution 
myself, and proved it on others ’ (letter to 
Lord Kenyon, ut sup.) In the end the 
Prince of Wales relented. On 9 March 1701 
Walter ‘was liberated from his confinement 
in Newgate in consequence of receiving his 
majesty’s most gracious pardon, at the in¬ 
stance of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales ’ (Ann. Reg. vol. xxxiii.); but eo re¬ 
paration appears to have been made by the 
treasury. Once more Walter waB involved 
in 1799 in an action for libel at the suit of 
Lord Oowper, and again convicted. Thishe 
ascribes to ‘ an incautious insertion of my 
eldest son, on whom I have for several years 
committed the guidance of the gaper.’ Ha 
was adjudged to be technically liable, under 
a then recent statute, as proprietor of 1 The 
Times,’ for a paragraph of which he assured 
Lord Kenyon he was utterly ignorant until 
he read it in ‘ The Times,’ and which he also 
avowed that he was not prepared to defend 
(letter to Lord Kenyon, ut sap.) 

Advancing in years, with health impaired 
by imprisonment and energy weakened by 
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successive disappointments and misfortunes, 
Walter seems at one time to have despaired 
of'The Times.’ His business must other¬ 
wise hare prospered, however; for in 1796 
he* Rave up the management of the busi¬ 
ness and retired into the country ’—to the 
house at Teddington, where he died on 
16 Nov. 1812—‘ intending to enjoy the few 
years I have to live in otium cum dignitate ’ 
(tb.) He married early, on 81 May 1769, 
and the maiden name of his wife appears to 
have been Frances Landon or Lenden, She 
died at Printing House Square on 80 Jan. 
1798. At the time of his bankruptcy in 
1782 he was the father of six children. 

The eldest son, William, who involved 
his father in the libel suit with Lord Cowper, 
was horn in 1768. His management of the 
'Times’ was not a success, and appears to 
have been brought to an end before the close 
of the century. His place was taken by his 
vounger brother, John Walter (1776-1847) 
[q. v.], who in 1797 or 1798 was associated 
m the management, and in 1803 took sole 
charge of the business. The elder Walter 
remained sole proprietor till his death, hut by 
deeds executed in his lifetime, and supple¬ 
mented by the provisions of his will, he 
divided the profits of 'The Times’ into a 
number of shares, which he distributed 
among members of his family and other 
persons connected with the paper. These 
shares, being inalienable by sale, are still held 
bv the descendants and legal representatives 
of the original beneficiaries. Tlie foe simple 
of the premises and the capital involved in 
the undertaking, together with the 6ole 
management of the paper, were retained by 
the founder of' The Times’ in his own con¬ 
trol, and passed successively to his son and 
grandson. 

[Materials for a biography of the founder nf 
■The Times’ are scanty and meagre. They have 
already been cited in the text; hut some private 
information has been communicated by Mr. 
Arthur F. Walter, the present chief proprietor 
of ‘The Times’ and the great-grandson of its 
founder.] J. B. T. 

WALTER, JOHN (1776-1847), chief 
proprietor of ‘ The Times ’ newspaper, second 
son of John Walter (1789-1812) m, v.], was 
bom probably at Battersea on 23 Feb. 1776. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school from 1787, and proceeded thence to 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he entered 
in 1796, being destined for holy orders. But 
in 1797 or 1798 hie father recalled him from 
Oxford and associated him with, himself in 
the management of ‘ The Times.’ He soon 
infused a new spirit into the management 
of the paper, though for some years it still 


had to sustain an arduous struggle with 
adversity and official disfavour. In 1808 
the younger Walter became sole manager of 
the paper, and acted for some years as its 
editor as well. ' From that date it is,’ eb he 
wrote in his own person in ‘ The Times ’ of 
11 Feb. 1810, 1 that he undertakes to juslify 
the independent spirit with which it has 
been conducted. On his commencing the 
business he gave his conscientious and dis¬ 
interested support to the existing administra¬ 
tion, that of Lord Sidmouth. The paper 
continued that support of the men in power, 
but without suffering them to repay its parti¬ 
ality by contributions calculated to produce 
any reduction whatsoever in the expense of 
managing the concern; because by such 
admission the editor was conscious he should 
have sacrificed the right of condemning any 
act which he might esteem detrimental to 
the public welfare.’ Such a declaration of 
independence was little to the taste of 
governments in those days, and little in 
accord with the ordinary practice of news¬ 
papers. It cost the Walters dear, hut it 
made the fortune of 'The Times.’ When the 
government of Addington was succeeded by 
the laBt administration of Pitt, ‘TheTimes’ 
went into opposition bo far as concerned the 
< Catamaran expedition,’ as it was called, 
and the official malpractices of Lord Mel¬ 
ville. ‘ The editor's father held at that time, 
and had held for eighteen years before, the 
situation of printer to tho customs. The 
editor knew the disposition of the man whose 
conduct he found himself obliged to con¬ 
demn, yet he never refrained a moment on 
that account from speaking of the " Catama¬ 
ran expedition ” as it merited, or from be¬ 
stowing on the practices disclosed in the 
tenth report the terms of reprobation with 
which they were greeted by the general 
sense of the country. The result was as he 
had apprehended. Without the allegation 
of a single complaint, his family was de¬ 
prived of the business, which had been so 
long discharged by it, of printing for the 
customs... .The government advertisements 
were at the same time withdrawn.’ After 
the death of Pitt and the return of Sid¬ 
mouth and some of his former colleagues to 
the ministry, overtures were made to Walter 
for the restoration of Ms father’s privilege of 
printing for the customs. But he declined 
to sign a memorial for presentation to the 
treasury, ( believing, for certain reasons, that 
this hare reparation of an injury, was likely 
to he considered as a favour entitling those 
who granted it to a certain degree of in¬ 
fluence in the politics of the journal;’ and 
he wrote 1 to those from whom the restore- 
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lion of the employment was to spring ’ to 
disavow all share in the projected presenta¬ 
tion of the memorial. The printing busi¬ 
ness ■was never restored, and for several 
years the government carried on a warfare 
against‘ The Times ’ and its conductor which 
would have ruined a less resourceful and de¬ 
termined man, Shrom 1805 onwards he began 
to make arrangements for obtaining foreign 
intelligence which were unprecedented in 
those days. Henry Orabb Robinson [q. v.] f 
the first of the race of special correspon¬ 
dents, was despatched by Walter to Germany 
in this capacity early in 1807, and after¬ 
wards, in 1808, to the Peninsula. Other 
correspondents were employed in like man¬ 
ner, and thus hy Walters enterprise was 
initiated one of the most characteristic 
features of modern journalism. But ‘ go¬ 
vernment from time to time employed every 
means in its power to counteract his designs. 

... The editor's packages were always stopped 
hy government at the outports, while those 
for the ministerial journals were allowed to 
pass. The foreign captains were always 
asked by a government officer at Gravesend 
if they had papers for " The Times.’’ These, 
when acknowledged, were as regularly 
stopped. The Gravesend officer, on being 
spoken to on the subject, replied that he 
would transmit to the editor his papers with 
the same punctuality as ha did those belong¬ 
ing to the publishers of the journals just 
alluded to, cut that he was not allowed. 
This led to a complaint at the home secre¬ 
tary’s office, where the editor, after repeated 
delays, was informed hy the under-secretary 
that the matter did not rest with him, but 
that it was then in discussion whether go¬ 
vernment should throw the whole open, or 
reserve an exclusive channel for the favoured 
journals j yet was the editor informed that 
he might receive his foreign papers as a 
favour from government. This, of course, 
implying the expectation of a corresponding 
favour from him in the spirit and tone of his 
publication, was firmly rejected, and he in 
consequence suffered for a time (by the loss 
or delay of important packets) for this reso¬ 
lution to maintain at all hazards his inde¬ 
pendence. The same practices were resorted 
to at a subsequent period, They produced 
the same complaints on the part of the 
editor, and a redress was then offered to his 
grievance, provided it could he known what 
pgrty in politics he meant to support. This, 
too, was again declined, as pledging tho 
independence of the.paper’ (The Times, 
ut sup.) 

At a great cost this independence was ulti¬ 
mately vindicated, and ‘The Times'emerged 
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from the struggle the leading journal 
Europe. Walter organised his own system 
of despatches, and on many occasions infor¬ 
mation from abroad was published in * The 
Times ’ several days before official intelli¬ 
gence of the same events was received by the 
government, He frequently employed smug¬ 
glers for the conveyance of his parcels from 
the continent, and told Choker m. 1811 that 
that was the only means by which French 
journals could he procured (see his letter to 
Croker in the latter’s Correspondence and 
Diaries, i. 37). He attempted through 
Croker to obtain protection from the admi- 
ralty for a person engaged in this traffic 
on the understanding that the person so em¬ 
ployed was to abandon the contraband traffic 
and that the papers so procured should be at 
the disposition of Croker for the use of the go¬ 
vernment (ib.) It is probable that this over¬ 
ture was favourably entortained, but Walter 
did not allow it in any way to prejuice 
his independence; for a few days after Per- 
cevol’s assassination in 1812, lie wrote to 
Croker ‘ to inform you that I must hesitate 
at engaging by implication to support a body 
of men so critically situated, and so doubtful 
of national support, as those to whom public 
affairs are now likely to he intrusted. . . , 
It might seem unfair in me to receive farther 
assistance when I cannot make the return 
which I have hitherto done with so much 
pleasure ’ ( ib . p. 38). It would seem that 
Walter’s resolve to maintain his indepen¬ 
dence of governments, parties, and persons, 
and otherwise to conduct hie paper on 
principles little recognised in those days, 
though now well established in the etliicB of 
journalism, was not altogether to his father's 
taste. It may be that the elder Walter, 
now nearing his end, was alarmed at what 
he regarded as his son’s rashness and ex¬ 
travagance, and distressed at his sacrificing 
what was then recognised as a legitimate 
source of newspaper income by his refusal 
to continue the insertion of theatrical puffs. 
But there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that these and similar acts were 
1 made the subject of paiuful comments in 
his father’s will’ (Smiles, Men of Invention 
and Industry). On the contrary, the will 
displays the testator’s full confidence in bis 
sou by appointing him sole manager of the 
paper, and vesting in him and his successors 
the fee simple of the premises in Printing 
House Square and the capital involved in 
the business. At the same time the profits of 
the business, which were largely the creation 
of the energy and enterprise of the younger 
Walter, were divided into sixteen shares, 
Walter was really the creator of ‘The 
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Times ’ as the world has known it for well- 
niffh the whole of the present century. He 
diS'erentiated the paper at once from the 
party prints of the day. He instituted the 
novel principle in journalism of judging men 
and measures solely on their merits, He 
invented ‘the special correspondent/ and 
practically introduced the ‘ leading article.’ 
By the one agency he laid before his readers 
prompt and authentic intelligence on all 
matters of public interest; by the other he 
strove to focus public opinion, to inspire 
himself with the mind of his countrymen, 
and to give to its deliverances articulate 
utterance and cogent expression. A pioneer 
in the creation of the modem newspaper, he 
had to determine for himself and to impose 
on others the conditions which governed its 
being and sustained its influence. Resolved 
to maintain its independence ‘ at all hazards/ 
as he said himself, he had to reconcile the 
requirements of individual management and 
control with the personal idiosyncrasies of a 
staff of singularly able contributors. In the 
solution of this problem he gave to the 
organisation he created many of the charac¬ 
teristics of a secret society, together with 
something of the nature of a cabinet council. 
Seorecy was its mainspring; solidarity and 
self-suppression were its indefeasible con¬ 
ditions. The views propounded on any given 
subject were those of ‘ The Times,’ and the 
personality of the individual writer was 
absorbed in the corporate unity of the paper. 
Of what forces the policy of the paper at 
this period or that was the resultant was 
never disclosed to the world at large, except 
so far as the world at large saw its own 
opinions skilfully and faithfully reflected. 
This inscrutable soorecy, this honourable 
solidarity of confidence, was Valter's arca¬ 
num imperii. If two contributors who hap¬ 
pened to he personal friends chanced to meet 
within the precincts of the office, he would 
expect them to pass without recognition. One 
contributor at least was never known either 
by name or by sight to the editor. Ills copy 
was brought to the office by Walter himself, 
who oorrected and revised the proofs, This 
contributor once heard a fellow-guest at a 
dinner party openly claim the authorship of 
an article which he himself had written—a 


ceived from the paper, declared that he was 
‘ addressing one whose person even was un¬ 
known to him’ (Cajhyie, Life of John 
Sterling). 

Walter was at first his own editor. He 
so describes himself in the remarkable mani¬ 
fest j alreadly quoted from ‘The Times' of 
11 Feb. 1810. But shortly after this date 
he handed over some portion of his editorial 
functions to (Sir) John Stoddart fq. v.], a 
vigorous writer of strong tory prejudices— 
satirised by Moore as ‘ Dr. Slop’—who after¬ 
words became chief justice of Malta. Stod¬ 
dart and Walter did not long agree, and 
Walter, who meant to be master, invited 
his refractory editor to retire, and offered 
to grant him a pension. But Stoddart, 
preferring his independence, seceded from 
'The Times' and started a journal called 
1 The New Times/ which, though liberally 
financed by his friends and supported by an 
able staff of contributors, survived for only 
a few years. Stoddart’s secession occurred 
in 1815 or early in 1816 (Ghaut, The News¬ 
paper Press), and Walter then appointed as 
editor the famous Thomas Bames [q. v.], 
whose name is so well known to readers of 
the ‘ Greville Memoirs ’ and other political 
literature of the time. Bames remained 
editor until his death in 1811 (though during 
the long illness which preceded his death 
many of his duties must have been dis¬ 
charged by deputy), and was succeeded by 
John Thaddeus Delane fq. v.], another famous 
name in the history of modern journalism. 
The language of Oarlyle in his‘Life of John 
Sterling 1 would seem to imply, though it does 
not explicitly affirm, that Edward Sterling 
[q. v.j, the father of Carlyle’s friend, was at 
one time editor of ‘The Times.’ This is a 
misapprehension. For the rest, Carlyle's 
aocount of the elder Sterling's relation to 
the paper, whioh acquired through him the 
sobriquet of ‘The Thunderer/ is probably 
accurate os far as it goes, though it serves to 
illustrate the difficulty of defiaing relations 
which the conductors of ‘The Times' have 
always regarded as strictly confidential. 

Walter’s early difficulties were not a little 
enhanced by occasional trouble with his 
printers and compositors. In 1810 a serious 
crisis occurred. Labour troubles were rife 


proceeding whioh might have satisfied any 
one who knew the ways of 1 The Times ’ that 
a babbler who thus betrayed the confidence 
of the paper either never had been a con¬ 
tributor to its columns or would very soon 
cease to be so, It is well known that Sir 
Robert Peel, writing in 1886 to 1 the editor 
of “ The Times ” ’ to thank him for the power¬ 
ful support which his government had re¬ 


in the printing trade, and a conspiracy was 
formed among the employes of ‘ The Times ’ 
to stop the publication of the paper by 
striking without notice, ‘ The strike took 
lace on a Saturday morning. Mr, Walter 
ad only a few hours’ notice of this formi¬ 
dable design. . . . Having collected a few 
apprentices from half a dozen different 
quarters, and a few inferior workmen anxious 
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to obtain employment on any terms, lie de¬ 
termined to eel a memorable example of 
•what one man’s energy can accomplish. For 
six-and-thirty hours he himself -worked in¬ 
cessantly at case and at press; and 011 Mon¬ 
day morning the conspirators, who had as¬ 
sembled to triumph over his defeat, saw to 
their inexpressible astonishment and dismay 
“The Times” issue from the hands of the 
publisher with the same regularity as ever. 
A few months passed on, and Mr. Walter 
brought out his journal every day without 
the aid of his quondam workmen’ (The Times, 
6 Nov. 1894, quoted from an article which 
first appeared at the time of Walter's death). 
Walter ultimately found a permanent remedy 
for labour troubles of this kind by organis¬ 
ing ‘ The Times Companionship ’ in a form 
which identified his employes’ interests with 
Ills own, and cutting it entirely adrift from 
outside combinations of the trade. He was 
still, however, hie own best workman on 
occasion. In 1838 an important despatch 
from Paris reached him at the office when 
most of the compositors had left. Walter 
at once translated it, and then, with the 
assistance of a single compositor, proceeded 
to set it up in type. Another workman, 
dropping in about nooh, ‘found Mr, Walter, 
M.P. for Berks, working in kis skirt-sleeves.’ 
An hour later n new edition of ‘ The Times ’ 
was circulating in the city containing the 
speech of the king of the French on the 
opening of the chambers (Smiles, nt sup.) 

Having thus organised his staff and settled 
the industrial economy of his workshop on 
lines of permanent stability, Walter next 
sought to meet the growing circulation of 
his paper by the application of steam to the 
printing-press. He adopted and improved 
the invention of a German printer named 
Koenig for printing by means of cylinders. 
Machines driven by steam and embody¬ 
ing this principle were set up secretly, to 
forestall tlm opposition of the workmen, in 
premises adjoining the office in Printing 
House Square. On the morning of 29 Nov. 
1814. Walter, issuing from these premises, 
announced t o his pressmen that ‘ “ The Times" 
is already printed by steam, 1 informing them 
at the same time ‘that, if they attempted 
violence, there was a force ready to suppress 
it; but if they were peaceable their wages 
should be continued to every one of them 
until they could obtain similar employment.' 
This quieted them, and there was no dis¬ 
turbance. ‘TheTimes’ of the same morn¬ 
ing contained an article announcing the 
adoption ‘ of the greatest improvement con¬ 
nected with printing since the discovery of 
the art itself ’ (ii.) 


From this time forward the personal 
biography of Walter parts company from 
the history of ‘ The Times.’ The latter 
runs underground in channels which have 
never been explored and cannot now be 
traced. The external changes in ‘The 
Times ’ were inconsiderable after steam 
printing was introduced—the first double 
sheet of the paper was issued in 1829—and 
its changes of policy were less the result of 
individual influence than the reflection of 
corresponding changes in the drift of publio 
opinion. One possible exception, of which 
the history has often been distorted, may, 
however, be noted. In the spring of 1884 
‘The Times,’ contrary to general expecta¬ 
tion, violently oppose'd the hill for a new 
poor law introduced by Lord Grey’s govern¬ 
ment. A letter was written by Althorp to 
Brougham reflecting on the conduct of ‘The 
Times.’ Campbell gives an inaccurate tran¬ 
script of this letter (Campbell, Lives of the 
Chancellors, viii. 441), which is still extant 
and in the possession of the present chief 
proprietor of ‘ The Times.’ Its text is as 
follows: ‘ The subject I want to talk to you 
about iB the state of the Press, and whether 
we should declare open war with “The 
Times ” or attempt to make peace.’ By some 
means the fragments of this letter, hastily 
thrown away, came into the hands of the per¬ 
sons on whoBe conduct it reflected. 'From 
that hour,’ says an ill-informed and often pre- 
judiced historian, ‘the virulence with which 
the leading paper pursued the lord chancellor, 
the new poor law, and the parties concerned 
in its preparation exceeded any hostility 
encountered by the whig government from 
any other quarter ’ (Maetineait, Hist. of the 
Peace, ii. 609). The imputation refutes it¬ 
self, for ‘ The Times ’ had taken up its attitude 
towards the new poor law before the letter 
in question came into the hands of its con¬ 
ductors. Possibly the incident exacerbated 
tho tone of its opposition; but Walter him¬ 
self was bitterly opposed to the measure, 
and remained opposed to it to the end of 
his days. Three years later, when the Irish 
poor law was introduced, his opposition was 
unabated. ‘ An agitation was arising against 
the cruelties of the English law. “ The Times” 
supported the attack upon it in its columns; 
the principal proprietor of “The Times” re¬ 
newed it, night after night, in his place in 
parliament’ (Walbolb, Hist, of England, 
lii. 461). It seems clear that the attitude of 
the paper was in thiB case largely determined 
by the personal convictions of its proprietor, 
which cost him his seat in parliament. 

As the prosperity of ‘ The Times ’ increased, 
Walter purchased the residence and estate 
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at Bear Wood which has since been the seat 
of the f amil y. On 21 Dec. 1832 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament for the county of Berks, 
and retained his seat until 1837, when he 
retired owing to a misapprehension of the 
feeling of his constituents in regard to hie 
attitude towards the poor law ( Fraser's 
Magazine, vol. xxxvii.) On 26 April 1841 
he was returned for Nottingham, ,a consti¬ 
tuency which shared his opinions regarding 
the poor law; but he was unseated in 1842, 
hie election being declared void on grounds 
unconnected with his personal action {The 

Times, 6 Nov. 1894). 

Walter’s life apart from ' The Times ’ pre¬ 
sents few features of general interest. His 
title to fame rests on his creation of ' the 
leading journal.’ This was achieved early 
in the century as the result of his victorious 
resistance to the persecution of the govern¬ 
ment. The ‘ Edinburgh Review ' (vol. 
xxxviii.) wrote in 1828: ‘ “ The Times ” news¬ 
paper is, we suppose, entitled to the character 
it gives itself of “the leading journal of 
Europe,” and is perhaps the greatest engine 
of temporary opinion in the world.’ This 
points to a supremacy already long esta¬ 
blished, and its establishment was exclusively 
Walter’s work. But from the time when 
Walter handed over the editorship to another, 
the history of’ The Times ’ became the record 
of an association whose archives have never 
been opened. ‘This then,’ says Kinglake 
(Invasion of the Crimea, chap, xiv.), ‘ was 
the great English journal; and whether men 
spoke of the mere printed sheet which lay 
upon their table, or of the mysterious organi¬ 
sation which produced it, they habitually 
called either one or the other the “ Times," 
,.. The form of speech which thus imper¬ 
sonates a manufactory and its wares has 
now so obtained in our language that, dis¬ 
carding the forcible epithets one may ven¬ 
ture to adopt in writing, and to give the 
“Times" the same plaee in grammatical 
construction as though it were the proper 
name of an angel or a hero, a devil or a saint, 
or a sinner already condemned, custom makes 
it good English to say: “ The ‘ Times ’ will 
protect him; ” “ The 1 Times 1 is savage;" 
“ The ‘ Times ’ is crushing him; ” “ The 
blessed ‘Times’ has put the thing right;” 
“That d-d ‘Times’ has done all the mis¬ 

chief.’” But the one thingone maynot venture 
to do is to treat the history of this mysterious 
organisation as identical with the biography 
of its creator, For this reason no attempt 
can be made to trace the history of 'The 
Times’ beyond the point at which the paper 
ceased exclusively to represent Walters in¬ 
dividual personality and initiative. In the 


tablet placed over the entrance of 1 The Times ’ 
office to commemorate the gratitude of the 
subscribers for the exposure by 1 The Times,’ 
at great cost to its proprietors, of an. exten¬ 
sive series of commercial frauds in 1840, the 
name of Walter is not even mentioned. No 
doubt it was his own wish that his perso¬ 
nality should be veiled in a general reference 
to the proprietors of ‘ The Times,’ On the 
other hand in 1814, a piece of plate, now in 
the possession of his grandson, was presented 
to him by the merchants of London with a 
Latin inscription which records in language 
characteristic of the time hie personal ser¬ 
vices as a journalist: ' Joanni Walter in testi¬ 
monium sapientice, eloquentiee, et constantiae 
inscriptissuisprolatseauibits Gallise tyranno 
vigente corda Britannorum indies consola- 
batur eosqua ut instarent usque dum Dei 
O.M. gratifi, preeceps iret monstrum illud 
horrendum tedulo incendebat a mercatoribns 
Londin. done datum.’ 

Towards the close of his life Walter asso¬ 
ciated his eldest sou with himself in the 
management of the paper, and gradually left 
in the hands of the latter more and more of 
the control he had so long exercised. After 
his retirement from parliament he lived 
chiefly at Bear Wood, hut, being stricken 
with cancer, he removed to Printing House 
Square in order to be nearer his physicians. 
There he died on 28 July 1847, in the old 
house, still annexed to the modern office of 
‘The Times,’ in which his father was living 
when he founded the paper. He was twice 
married. His first wire, who died childless, 
was a daughter of Dr. George Gregory (1754- 
1808)[q. v.l vicar of West Ham in Essex. 
His second wife, whom he married in 1818, 
was Mary, daughter of Henry Smiths of 
Eastliug, Kent. Several children were the 
issue of this second marriage, the eldest son 
being John Walter (1818-1894) [q. v.l, who 
succeeded him in the management of 1 The 
Times,’ 

[Authorities in text. See also the note 
appended to the article on Waitbb, John (1739- 
1812).] J. B.T. 

WALTER, JOHN (1818-1894), chief 
proprietor of ‘ The Times/ eldest son of John 
Walter (1776-1847) [q. v.l, was bom in 
Printing House Square in 1818. He was 
educated at Eton and matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 8 Feb.1836. He 
graduated B.A. in 1840, havingobtained a 
second class in classics in tbs Easter term 
of that year, and H.A. in 1848. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1847. 
Soon after taking his degree he woe asso¬ 
ciated with his father in the management of 
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‘The Times,' and became sole manager at though 1 lie always belonged to the extrems 
the death of the latter, The active manage- right wing of the liberal party ’ (The Timet ut 
meat of the paper was, however, soon after- sup.) He was twice re-elected for Ncttim,. 
wards committed by him to the charge of ham, each time as a liberal-conservative?,! 
Mowbray Morris, who from that time was 1862 and 1867, though he stood unsuccess 
generally spoken of os the manager. At an fully for Berkshire in the latter year, Qn 
early stage of his management a serious dif- 8 May 1859 he was returned as a liberal for 
ference arose between Walter and his father. Berkshire. Defeated for that constituency in 
‘ Like most laymen of his age, the elder Mr. 1886, he was again returned in 1808 and 
Walter distrusted the Oxford movement and held, the seat until he finally retired horn 
never brought himself to understand it. Like parliament in 1885. From 1886 onwards his 
most young men of open minds and generous sympathies were strongly unionist, as were 
sentiments, the younger Mr. Walter fell under also those of 1 The Times.' The attitude of 
its influence for a time, though probably in both towards the Irish party and its leaders 
later years his attitude towards it was not especially Charles Stewart Parnell [q. v,] ,j 
widely different from that of his father, a matter of history; but no materials are 
Hence when Mr. Walter was first associated availablefor determining the respectiveahues 
with his father in the management of “ The of the paper and its chief proprietor in the 
Times,” a serious difference arose between treatment of this and other public questions 
them on this point—so serious, indeed, as to of the day. 

induce Mr. Walter, jun., to withdraw for a For this reason the internal history of ‘The 

time from the counsels of the paper. In the Times’ during Walter’s management caa- 
end, however, the views of the son so far pre- not be included in hie personal biography, 
vailed that a change came over the attitude This was his own opinion. 1 It was once 
of “The Times" towards the Traotarian suggested to him that the history of “The 
movement and its leaders—a change which Times” ought to be written before it was 
is noted in more than one passage in New- too late, and that he alone was in possession 
man’s and Pusey’s correspondence, and over- of the materials necessary for thepurposs. 
tures were even made to Newman to become IIo reflected for a moment, and then said, 
n contributor Lo the paper' ( The Times, 6 Nov, “ It would be profoundly interesting, but it 
1894). These overtures oamc directly to is quite impossible; the thing can never be 
nothing; but it is well known that New- done”'(27ie 2'wnes,ut sup.) But the external 
man’s brother-in-law, Thomas Mozley [q.v.], history of the paper and of its relations to 
was for many years a constant contributor Walter is not without many features of inte- 
to the paper. rest. Walter’s position in parliament was 

Walter was first returned to parliament of course largely duo to his known relation to 
for the borough of Nottingham in 1847 on ‘ The Times,' This relation was, however, 
28 July, the day of his father’s death. He studiously ignored by himself in all his public 
had previously sought election for the con- actions, and only on one occasion id ha 
stituency when his father was unseated, but acknowledge it reluctantly, and under pro- 
was not successful. In 1847, however, the test, During the debates on the Reform 
people of Nottingham, who had strongly sym- Bill in 1860, ‘Mr. [Edward] Horsman [q. v.] 
pothised with the elder Walter's determined . . . wished to fix upon Mr. Walter the per- 
opposition to the new poor law, resolved to sonal responsibility for an article in this jour- 
elect Ms son, then unknown to thorn, as a nal, which Mr. Horsman disliked, and which 
mark of rospect for Ms father. The borough he thought insulting to the House of Oom- 
was radical in sentiment; Walter was norm- mons. Moreover, to make matters worse, 
nally a conservative, though a free-trader after giving Mr. Walter formal notice by 
and virtually a Peelite. lie did not offer letter that he intended to attack Mm, he 
himself as a candidate, and never canvassed thought bettor of it and kept silence; whem- 
or even visited the constituency, being de- upon Mr. Walter, in a spirited speech, raised 
lained at his father’s bedside. But he was the question of privilege, and made a vigorous 
placed at the head of the poll, with a majority defence of the independence of the press, of 
of four hundred over Feargus O’Connor [q.vj, the rights of anonymity, and of his own 
who was returned as Ms colleague. He position. Mr. Horsman’s long reply was 
shortly afterwards visitod the constituency generally thought to he feeble ana ineffective’ 
and made his profession of political faith, (.The Timet, ut sup.) On another oocaBion in 
wMoh was that of a liberal-conservative. 1864 an attack by Lord Eobert Cecil (now 
This attitude he maintained throughout his Lord Salisbury) on the administration of 
parliamentary oareer, sitting, however, in Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) 
later years on the liberal side of the house, [q. v.] at the education office, which led to 
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the resignation of the latter, was founded on 
documents brought to the notice of the house 
by Walter, But this was the personal action 
of the member far Berkshire, and had nothing 
to do with ‘ The Times.’ A. certain piquancy 
attaches to the episode, however, because it 
was well known that before he became a 
minister Lowe had been for several years a 
regular contributor to the paper. 

Walter was a man of more scholarly taste3 
than Ins father. He had a fine literary sense, 
founded on classical models, and this cha¬ 
racteristic was strongly reflected in the 
literary and ethical tone of 'The Times.’ 
The full-bodied rhetoric affected by Barnes 
and his colleagues was no longer to the taste 
of a more fastidious age, and under Dalane, 
a man of Walter's own age and of similar 
tastes and training, ‘ The Times 1 was credited 
by Sir James Graham with having‘saved 
the English language.’ Delane himaelt never 
wrote in the paper. But there never was 
a better or more painstaking editor of what 
others wrote, and perhaps no editor of a 
newspaper was ever associated with a more 
distinguished staff of contributors. The con¬ 
nection of many of these with the paper has 
never been acknowledged by themselves nor 
disclosed by 4 The Times;’ but it is no secret 
that among the contributors to the paper 
under Walter and Delane were men like Wil¬ 
liam Makepeace Thackeray [q.v.], Sir Frede¬ 
ric Rogers (afterwards Lord Blackford) [q.v.], 
Henry Reeve (1813-1895) [q. v.], Sir George 
Dasent, who for many years was assistant 
editor, George Stovin "Venables [q, v,], and 
Thomas Mozley [q.v.], a man who gave up to 
journalism a rare assemblage of gifts which 
might have won for him in literature a place 
beside the greatest writers of his time. It 
may here he mentioned that Delane retired 
from the editorship, in consequence of failing 
health, towards the close of 1878. In his 
place Walter appointed. Thomas Ohenery 
[q.v.], the well-known Oriental scholar, who 1 
had long been a contributor to the paper,, 
Chenery died in 1881, and was succeeded by 
the present editor, Mr, G, E. Buckle, who had 
for some time acted as Okenerv’s assistant. 

Walter was destined, like his father, to 
effect organic and far-reaching improvements 
in the mechanical production of 4 The Times,’ 
The Koenig press, on which the paper was 
first printed by steam, was further developed 
and improved by a succession of inventors in 
England and America (see Smiles, Men of 
Invention and Industry ; Fraser Rae in 
Nineteenth Century, January 1886; JBncyclo- 
pcedia Sritannioa, s.v. ‘Typography’), and 
each successive improvement was eagerly 
adopted in ‘ The Times ’ office. But an last 


the limits of development on the lines pur¬ 
sued by Applegatli, Hoe, and others were 
reached, and no existing machine was found 
to satisfy the requirements of the newspaper 

S ress, whose growing circulation imperatively 
emanded increased rapidity of production, 
greater ease, simplicity, and economyof work¬ 
ing, and assured immunity from interruption 
and breakdown. To satisfy these conditions 
experiments were instituted and conducted 
for several years in 4 The Times ’ office under 
the general superintendence of Walter and "his 
manager of the printing office, John 0. Mac¬ 
Donald. The ‘ Walter^ press, first employed 
for the printing of ‘The Times ’ in 1869, was 
the result, Itwasan entirelynew departure 
in the application of steam machinery to the 
process of printing. The idea was taken 
from the calendering machine employed in 
calico printing, and its principle consisted in 
using a continuous roll of paper which was 
successively passed over aud under a series 
of oylinders to which were attached cylin¬ 
drical stereotype plates cast from ‘formes’ 
representing the several pages of the news¬ 
paper to bs printed. When printed the roll 
was divided by automatic machinery into 
separate sheets, and these sheets could, if re¬ 
quired, be automatically folded by an auxi¬ 
liary machine into the form required for 
delivery. The rats of production of a single 
machine was twelve thousand copies an 
hour. One overseer could superintend the 
working of two machines, and the only 
other labour required was that of three boys 
to take away tliepapers as they were printed. 
Such was the 4 Walter ’ press as originally 
introduced at 4 The Times ’ office. Its prin¬ 
ciple was simplicity itself, bnt enormous 
mechanical difficulties, had to he overcome 
before it was brought into practical working 
order. It was the pioneer of all modem 
newspaper machines, and it has perhaps con¬ 
tributed more than any other single inven¬ 
tion to the development of a cheap press. 
Smiles (ut sup.) gives a lucid description of 
its mechanism, and further details, together 
with an instructive analysis of its far-reach¬ 
ing influence on the laiger economy of news¬ 
paper production, will be found in an article 
by Mr. A. J. "Wilson in ‘Macmillan’s Maga- 
iim ’ (vol, xxxix.) 

Walter had a strong native inclination for 
building, which displayed itself in the recon¬ 
struction of ‘The Times’ office, and in the 
rebuilding of his residence at Bear Wood. 
In both cases the designs were inspired by 
himself, the bricks were supplied from his 
estate, and the woodwork was constructed 
in his workshops at Bear "Wood. 

Walter died, after a short illness, at Bear 
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Wood, on 3 Not, 1894. He was twice mar- Hague. Algernon Sidney told James duke 
ried i first, on 27 Sept. 1842, to Emily Prances of York, that lie tad given fifty gold pi ec6s 
(d. 28 April 1868), eldest daughter of Major for her, hut, having to join his regiment 
Henry Court of Castlemans, Berkshire; and, hastily, had missed his bargain. His brother 
secondly, on 1 Jan. 1881, to Flora, third. Colonel Robert Sidney [see Sidnbv, Robert 
daughter of Mr. James Monro Macnabb of second Earl or Leicester, adfni] seeured 
Highfield Park, Hampshire. John Balston the prize, but did not retain it long. During 
Walter, eldest son of the first marriage, was the summer of 1648 this 'private Wdeh- 
educatedat Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, woman,’ as Clarendon calls her,‘ of no good 
and destined to succeed his father in the fame, but handsome,’ captivated Charles II 
management of'The Times.' After quitting who was at The Hague for & short while 
Oxford he travelled round the world, but a about this time. He was only eighteen, and 
few days after his return he was drowned she is often spoken of as hiB first mistress 
in the lake at Bear "Wood, on Christmas- but there seems good reason to suppose that 
eve 1870, while attempting to rescue one he was ddniaish as early as 1840 (of. Gab- 
of his brothers and a cousin who had fallen Einbr, Hist, of Civil War, iii. 238 ; Boeho 
through the ice. The present chief pro- Istoria ... di Carlo II, Rome, 1803). JamesII 
prietor of ‘The Times ’ is Mr. Arthur Fraser admits Lucy’egoodlooks, adding that,though 
Walter, Walter’s second son by the first she had not much wit, she had a great deal 
marriage. of that sort of cunning which her profession 

Walter's task in the conduct of ‘ The Times ’ usually have. In August 1049the respectable 
was a loss arduous one than that of either Evelyn travelled with her in Lord Wilmot’a 
his father or his grandfather, hut it was coach from Paris to St, Germain, and speaks 
marked by the same qualities of sobriety, of her as ‘ a brown, beautiful, bold but in- 
sagacity, independence, unswerving honesty sipid creature.’ During July and August 
of purpose, and disinterested devotion to 1049 she was with Charles at Paris and St. 
the public welfare. Few men of his time Germain, and she may have accompanied 
exercised a greater or more continuous in- him to Jersey ill September. In June 1850 
fiuence on public affairs, and none could he left her at The Hague upon embarkation 
have wielded it more unobtrusively, Ho for Scotland. During his absence Lucy in- 
was naturally of serious temper and retiring trigued with Colonel Henry Bennet (after- 
disposition, and, though in parliament and in wards Earl of Arlington), and Charles on 
the discharge of other public duties ho could his return, terminated his connection with 
not hut be conscious of the immense influence the lady, in spite of all her little artifices and 
he wielded, he never presumed in his own her attempts to persuade Dr. Cosin that she 
person on the power he derived from ‘The was a convert (Maoptiehbon, i. 70). She 
Times.’ He spoke with gravity, as became now abandoned herself to a life of depravity, 
one who directly or indirectly had mado Early in 1066 she was at Cologne, whence 
more public opinion than any man of his the king's friends, by a promise of a pension 
time; hut he claimod no authority for his of Jive thousand livres (4001 a year), per- 
own opinions higher than that which intrin- suaded her to repair to her native country, 
sically belonged to them, and he always re- She sailed from Flushing and obtained lodg- 
garded his relation to ‘The Times’ as a ings in London over a barber’s shop near 
matter for which ho would answer only to Somerset House (Thubloe, State Papers, v. 
his own conscience. 160,169). Cromwell's intelligence depart- 

[Porsonal knowledge; the authorities cited in ment promptly reported her as a suspected 
the text; information communicated by Mr. spy* wid at the close of June 1056 she and 
Arthur F. 'Walter,] ,T. R, T. her maid, Ann Hill, were arrested and 

clapped into 1 he Tower. On 16 July, after 
WALTER, LUCY (1630P-1658), mother examination, she was discharged and ordered 
of the Duke of Monmouth, was the daughter to be deported back to the Low Countries 
of William Walter (rf. 1650) of Roch Castle, ( Mercur. Polit. No. 818). She found her 
near Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, by way to Paris, still lovely, according to Eve- 
Elizabeth (d. 1662), daughter of John lyn. There, in September or October 1668, 
Prothero and niece of John Vaughan, first her wretched life came to an end, her death 
earl of Garbery [see under Vaughan, Ri- being attributed by Clarendon and James II 
chard, second Earl], She is said to have to a disease incidental to her manner of 
been horn at Rooh Castle in 1630. In 1644,. living. 

the castle having beon taken and destroyed She is known to have had two children: 
by theparliamentaryforces, she sought reiiige (1) James, horn at Rotterdam on 9 April 
in London, whence she took shipping for Tho 1649, who was on 14 Feb. 1663 created 
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Duke of Monmouth [seeScorr, Jahbs (known 
as Fitzbot and as Cboits), Dtrsn 


. [Dwnn’s Herald. Visitations of Wales, 1,228 ; 

OF MoN- Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 375, with pedi- 


_ .. r --— ~HUH Ui Vf U| nieu 

moots" AND Bttoomittoh)'; (2) a daughter, gree ; Misoell, Goneal. et Herald. 2nd ser. iv. 
Tlfarv fbv Arlington ?), born at The Hague 265; Clarke’s Life of James II, i. 491 sq.j 
f/\|av 1661, who married William Sars- Steinmann s Althorp Memoirs, 1869, pp. 77 sq., 
field (d. 1675), elder brother of Patrick, end Addenda, 1880; Clarendon State Papers, 
eari of Lucan [q. v.l, and secondly, in 1676, i CU. State Papers, Dom. 1866-7, p. 4; 

fiWhawa Id 17081 master of rel Whitelockes Memorials, 1732, p. 649; Heroie 
Wilham Fanshawe («. 1/uaj, master 01 re- Ljfe of Monmouth, 1683; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. 


quests, by whom she had issue. 

H Between 1673 and ] 680 (while the exclu¬ 
sion bill agitation was maturing) a legend 
was prepared and industriously circulated 
w the country party to the effect that 
Charles had legally married Lucy "Walter. 
It was asseverated in course of time that 
the contract of marriage was preserved in a 
black box in the possession of Sir Gilbert [ 
Gerard, son-in-law of John Cosin (the bishop 
himself had died in 1671). In a novel which 
had o wide circulation it was the designing 
Prince of Purdino (James) who advised his 
brother, King Oonradus of Oteuia, to marry 
the beautiful ‘Lucilious,’ hut, in order to 
avoid disgusting the Otenians, to do so with 
the greatest privacy imaginable, and in the 
presence of but two witnesses, himself and 
the priest (Cosin) (The Perplex'd Prince, 
London, 1681 ? ISmo, dedicated to Wil¬ 
liam, Lord Russell, by T. S.) Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, summoned before an extraordinary 
meeting of the privy council convened by the 
king, stated that he knew nothing whatever 
of such a marriage contract j ana the king 
issued three declarations in denial of the 
marriage (January, March, and June 1680). 
The declaration of March, signed by sixteen 

E rivy councillors, was entered in the council 
00k and registered in chancery. 

A ‘demi-nude’ portrait of Luoy Walter, 
in possession of the Marquis of Bute, was 
engraved by Van der Berghe for Harding’s 
‘Grommont;’ another portrait belongs to 
Earl Spencer, and a third to the Paynter 
family of Pembroke. At Ditchley is a por¬ 
trait of the lady and the Duke of Monmouth 
as the Madonna and Child. A 'curious 1 
half-length by Honthorst was destroyed at 
Whitehall in the Are of 1009. Aubrey has 
this characteristic memorandum respecting 
a portrait: * Mr. Freeman (who married the 
Lady Lake) has the Duke of Monmouth’s 
mother's—Mrs, Lucy Walter's, who could 
deny nobody—picture, very like her, at 
Stonmore, near Harrow-on-the-Hill’ (Brief 
Ziies, 1898, ii. 283). 

Lucy Walter is often spoken of incorrectly 
as Mrs. Walters or Waters, and during her 
career she seems to have adopted the alias 
of Mrs. Barlo or Barlow (the name of a 
family with which the Walters of Pembroke¬ 
shire had intermarried). 


----- —■ -““1 *704, 

Wheatley, passim; Pepys’s Diary and Corresp. 
1842, ii. 84, v. 232 ; Rochester's Ponegynck ou 
Nelly; Hamilton’s Grammont, ed.Vizetelly, vol. 
ii.; Burnet's Own Time; Continuation of Cla¬ 
rendon’s Life, 1857; Life of Dugdale, p. 95; 
Roberts’s Life of Monmouth, i. 2-5; Ferguson’s 
Robert Ferguson the Plotter, 1887, pp. 46, 50; 
Gent.Mag. 1851, ii. 471; Rapin’s Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, 1793, ii, 712; Josse’s Court of England 
under the Stuarts, 1840, iv. 314 eq.; Lyon's 
Personal Hist, of Charles II, 1861, p. 36; Cun¬ 
ningham’s Nell Gwyn, 1882, p. 162; Lingard’s 
Hist. 1848, viii. 479; Masson’s Milton, vi. 604.] 

T.S. 

WALTER, RICHARD (1716 P-1786), 
chaplain in the navy, son of Arthur Walter, 
merchant in London, was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
on S July 1735, 'aged 18.' He graduated 
B.A. in 1738, was elected to a fellowship, 
ordained, and in 1740 was appointed chaplain 
of his majesty’s ship Centurion, then fitting 
out for her celebrated voyage round the 
world, under the command of Commodore 
George Ansou (afterwards Lord Anson) 
[q. v.j As the Centurion sailed in Septem¬ 
ber 1740, Walter cannot have been ordained 
priest later than Trinity Sunday 1740, which 
throws the date of his birth back to May 
1718 at the latest. His age at matriculation 
must have been erroneously entered by at 
least a year. Walter continued in the Cen¬ 
turion, having often with the other officers, 
though ‘ a puny, weakly man, pale, and of a 
low stature,’ to assist in the actual working 
of the ship, till her arrival at Macao in No¬ 
vember 1742. In December, an opportunity 
occurring, he obtained the commodore’s leave, 
and returned to England in one of the East 
India Company’s ships. He took his M.A. 
degree in 1744, and in March 1746 was ap¬ 
pointed chaplain of Portsmouth dockyard, a 
post which he held till his death on 10 March 
1786. He was buried at Great Staughton, 
Huntingdon, whero lie owned some property, 
though it does not appear that he nan ever 
resided there. On 6 May 1748 he married, 
in Gray’s Inn Chapel, Jane Saberthwaite of 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, and left issue a son 
and daughter, whose descendants survive. 
The son’s great-grandson, the Rev. E, L. II, 
Tew, owns a portrait of his ancestor, The 
daughter’s son was Sir Henry Prescott [q, v.] 
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In 1748 Walter publisLed 'A Voyage 
round the World in the years 1740-1-2-8-4, 
by George Anson, esq., now Lord Anson ... 
compiled from his papers and materials by 
Eichard Walter, Chaplain of His Majesty’s 
ship the Centurion in that Expedition,' 4to. 
The book had been anxiously looked for, and 
almost immediately ran through several 
editions; four were issued in 1748. It has 
been since reprinted very many times in its 
entirety or in abridgments, and is still es¬ 
teemed as the story of a remarkable voyage 
extremely well told, In 1761 a statement 
was published by Dr. James Wilson, in editing 
the ‘Mathematical Tracts’ of Benjamin 
Bobins [q. v.], to the effect that the real author 
of the book was Bobins, Walter having con¬ 
tributed but a bare skeleton of matter from 
journals and logs, in a form quite unsuitable 
for publication. Upon this assertion being 
repeated in the ‘Biographia Britannico 1 
(1789), Walter's widow wrote to John Wal¬ 
ter, bookseller at Charing Cross, and 1 a re¬ 
lation to the deceased,’ positively denying 
its truth [see under Walthe, John. 1789- 
1812]. ‘ During the time of Mr. Walter's 
writing that voyage,’ she said, ‘ he visited 
me almost daily previous to our marriage, 
and I have frequently heard him say how 
closely he had been engaged in writing for 
some houra to prepare for his const ant attend¬ 
ance upon Lord Anson, at six every morning, 
for hiB approbation, as his loTdsbip overlooked 
every Bheet that was written. At some of 
those meetings Mr. Bobins assisted, as he 
was consulted in the disposition of the draw¬ 
ings; and I also know that Mr. Bobins left 
England—for be was sent to Bevgen-op- 
Zoom—some months before the publication 
of the book; and I have frequently seen Mr. 
Walter correct the proof-sheets for the printer ’ 
(Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ii. 86). Inde¬ 
pendently of this, the book is unquestionably 
the work of a man familiar with the daily 
life on board a ship of war, and that Bobins 
was not. Bobins may have taken a greater 
or less part in the work of revision, but bis 
definitely ascertained share in the book is 
confined^ to the discussion of the nautical 
observationswhich occupy the second volumo, 

[Notes and Queries, 7 th ser. vii. 112-13, viii. 
14, 617, 8th ser, ii. 86, iii. 447; Nichols’s Lit, 
Anecdotes, ix. 782.] J. K, L. 

WALTER, THEOBALD (d. 1206 P), first 
butler of Ireland. [See Btttx.be.] 

WALTEB, WILLIAM (ft. 1620), trans¬ 
lator, is described on the title-pages of his 
books as ‘ servaunt to Syr Henry Marney, 
knight, chaunceler of the duchy of Lancas- 


tre.’ Marney was chancellor from 1609 to 
1628, in which year he was created Baron 
Marney, dying a month later (Q. £ Q'o- 
eayni], Complete Peerage, v. 269) ‘ It i. 
therefore probable that Walter’s works were 
written earlier than is indicated by the date 
of publication of his first work. Posmbly 
he is the Walter whose services in Paris 
were so useful to Thomas Lupset To. T li n 
1628 (Letters and Papers, iv. 4022-3) J 

His works are: 1. ‘Guyetarde andSyi/ys- 
monde. Here folowetk the amorous hystorv 
of Quistarde and Sygysmonde and of theyr 
dolorous deth by her father, newly trans¬ 
lated out of laten into englysshe by Wyl- 
lyam Walter, servaunt to Syr Henry Mar¬ 
ney, knight, chaunceler of the duchy of Lan- 
castre. Imprinted at London in pl e t e 
Strete at the sygne of the Sonne by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. In the yere of our lorde 
1682,’ 4to. The poem was reprinted for the 
Eoxburghe Club in 1818. It is written in 
Beven-line stanzas, with occasional addi¬ 
tional stanzas in the same metre inserted by 
B. Coplande by way of edifying comment. 
The Latin may be Leonard Aretino’s version 
of Boccaccio’s story. The poem is different 
from ‘The stateiie Tragedy of Guistard and 
Sismond ’ which occurs in ‘ Certains 
wortkye Manuscript Poems of great Anti- 
quitie . . . published by J. S.,’ London, 
1697 j Edinburgh, 1812; but the metre is the 
same, and neither poem is directly from 
Boccaccio. 2. ‘The Spectacle of Lovers. 
Hereafter folowetk a lylell contravers dya- 
logue between love and councell with many 
goodly argumentes of good women and bad, 
very compendyous to oil estates, newly 
oompyled by William Walter, servaunt 
unto Syr Henry Marnaye, knyght, Chaun- 
celour of tbe Duchy of Lancastre. Imprynted 
at London in Flete Strete at the sygne oi 
the Sonne by me, Wynkyn de Warde,’ n,d,, 
4to. There is a short aooount of this poem, 
which is apparently a translation, in. Col¬ 
lier’s ‘Bibliographical Account of Early 
English Literature ’ (ii. 878, 482). Bobeit 
Coplande writes l’envoy. 8. ‘Tytus and 
Gesyppus. Here begynnetk the hystory of 
Tytus and Gesyppus translated out of latyn 
in to englyshe by Wyllyam Walter, some- 
tyme servants to Syr Henry Marney, knyght, 
chaunceler of the duchy of Lancastre. Em- 
prynted at London in the Flete Strete at 
the sygne of the Sonne by me_, Wynkyn de 
Worde,’ n.d,, 4to. The poem is described in 
Dibdin’s edition of Herbert's Ames. 

[Dibdin’s edition of Herbert's Ames, ii, 292, 
837, 388; Warton’B English Poetry, iii. 188, iv. 
839 ; none of the original editions of 'Walter’s 
works are in the Brit. Mus, Libr.] B. 8, 
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■“WALTERS, EDWARD (1808-1872), 
architect, was born in December 1808 at 
11 Fenchurch Buildings, London, the resi¬ 
dence and office of liis lather, John Walters, 
who was also an architect. Walters was 
educated at Brighton, and shortly after his 
father’s death entered, without i articles, 
the office of Isaac Clarke, one of his father's 
pupils. Three years’ training with Clarke 
was followed successively by engagements 
under Thomas Cubitt [q, v.J, Lewis Vul- 
liamy [q- v.1—with whom Owen Jones (1809- 
1874 ) [q.v.jwas a student at the time—John 
Wallen, and finally Sir John Rennie [q.v.] 
In March 1882 Walters was sent by Eeunie 
to Constantinople to superintend the erection 
of a small-arms factory and other works for 
the Turkish government. At Const antinople 
he made the acquaintance of W. H. Barlow, 
engineer to the Midland railway, with 
whom he subsequently collaborated in 
various works at home. While in Turkey 
Walters made plans for a palace for the 
saltan (never earned out), and at the same 
time secured the friendship of Richard 
Cobden [q. v.], then staying at Constanti¬ 
nople. He left Turkey in 1837, and made a 
journey through Italy with Barlow. On 
returning to England he established, on 
Cobden's advice, a practice in Manchester in 
1889. 

Walters’s office in Manchester was at 20 
(now 2d) Cooper Street. One of his earliest 
works was a warehouse for Cobden at 16 
Moisey Street. After a few unimportant 
chapel and school commissions, he designed 
in 1840 Oakwood Ilall, a Tudor mansion, for 
Ormrod Hevworth, and St. Andrew’s free 
church at the corner of Grosvenor Square 
and Oxford Street. It was not till 1851 that 
Walters was brought into public notice by 
his design for the warehouse at the angle of 
Aytoun Street and Portland Street, which 
initiated the fashion of building Manchester 
warehouses in the style of the Italian re¬ 
naissance. Until 1860 he was the leading 
architect of the town, and erected some 
fifty buildings, including warehouses, resi¬ 
dences, banks, and chapels (for list, see the 
Builder, 1872, xxx. 201). His best and 
most important works were the Free-Trade 
Hall (1858) and the Manchester and Salford 
bank in Mosley Street (I860). Walters’s 
design for the Free-Trade Hall was ohosen 
in a limited competition, and is afine example 
of Renaissance work of a severe type (see 
illustration, Builder, 1806, lxxi. 880). It 
cost 26,0001, and is considered to have good 
acoustic properties (Smith, Acoustics of Pub¬ 
lic Buildings), In 1680he joined 'Barlow in 
laying out the railway between Ambergate 
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and Manchester, and designed many of the 
stations, the most successful being those at 
Bakewell and Miller’s Dale. 

Though Walters worked in Gothic at the 
opening of his career, his most successful 
works were of a Renaissance type, and he 
applied the greatest care to the details and 
mouldings. Most of his warehouses, for the 
sake of the light, face north, and he was in¬ 
genious in providing sufficient projections 
to counteract the absence of strong light 
and shade. 

In the competition for the Manchester 
assise courts (I860) Walters submitted un¬ 
successfully a fine classical design. He retired 
in 1865, and died unmarried at II Oriental 
Terrace, Brighton, on 22 Jan, 1872. 

[Builder, 1872, xxx. 199; Architectural Pub¬ 
lication Society’s Diet.; Trans. Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 1871-2, p. 118,] P. W. 

WALTERS, JOHN (1721-1797), Welsh 
lexicographer, son of John Walters, woe bom 
in August 1721 near the Forest, Llanedi, 
Carmarthenshire. Having taken orders, he 
was instituted to the rectory of Llandough 
(1 March 1759), with the vicarage of St. 
Hilary (10 Aug. 1769) in the neighbourhood 
of Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, and in later 
years became prebendary of Llandaff. He 
also held the post of domestic chaplain to 
the Mansel family at Margam (Arch. Curn.br. 
2nd ser. ii. 238). 

Walters’s chief work was 1 An English- 
Welsk Dictionary,’ 4to, of whioh the first 
three parts were printed at Llandovery, com¬ 
mencing 6 June 1770 5 parts four to twelve 
inclusive being printed at Cowbridge (1772- 
1780), and the remaining six ports in Lon¬ 
don (1782-1794). It was in connection with 
this work that the first printing press was 
established in Glamorgan, Walterffs printer 
(Rhys Thomas) removing from Llandovery 
to Cowbridge so as to be within a few miles 
of the compiler. An unpublished dictionary, 
compiled on the same lines by William Gam- 
bold (1672-1728), had come into Walters’s 
hands, and was utilised by him for his own 
work, which, even to the present day, is 
‘ unrivalled for its excellence mthe idiomntio 
renderings of sentences, and shows the com¬ 
piler to nave been a master of the idiom 
and phraseology of the Welsh language* 
(Williams, Eminent Welshmen, p, 616). 
The work proved a great financial Iobs to 
tks author, A second edition was issued in 
1815 (Dolgelly, 2 vols. 4to), and a third 
was brought out, under the editorship of 
Walter Davies [q.v.] (GwallterMechain), by 
the compiler’s granddaughter, Hannah Wal¬ 
ters, under the patronage of the first Lord 
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Dinorban, in 1828 (Denbigh, 2 vols. 4to). don, 1772, 8vo. 2. ‘ An Ode on the Iminor" 
His * Dissertation on the Welsh Language 1 tality of the Soul, occasioned by the Opinions 
■was appended to each edition. It -was pre- of Dr, Priestley; and Life: an Elegy' 
viously published separately at Cowbridge Wrexham, 1776,8vo. _ He contributed nS 
in 1771, and was probably the first book ever notes to the historical introduction of Jones’’! 
printed in Glamorgan. ‘Relicks of the Welsh Bards’ (1781 gea 

Besides the works mentioned, Walters note p. 7; cf. 2nd edit, 1791, p, 22), where 
was the author of: 1. Two Welsh sermons, it is also mentioned that he projected an 
to which was added an inquiry, written from edition of Lly waroh Hen’s poems, * with a 
an Arminian standpoint, into the doctrines literal (English] version and notes,’ A 
of election and predestination (Cowbridge, translation of one of that poet’s elegies by 
1772, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1808 ; 3rd edit, 1804). Walters was printed in the third edition of 
This work was translated into English by the ‘History of Wales’ by William War- 
E, Owen of Studley, Warwickshire, m 1783, rington. For the Society of Eoyal British 
2. ‘An Ode to Humanity’ (appended to a Bowmen, whose meetings he is said to have 
volume of his son’s poetry, Wrexham, 1780, ‘ often enlivened by his poetic talents in the 
8vo). Several of Walters’s letters to Owen character of poet laureate of the society,’ he 
Jones (1741-1814) [q. v.] are preserved in edited a reprint of Roger Ascham’s ‘Toxo- 
the British Museum (Addit. MSa. No. 10024 philus: the Scliole or Partitions of Shooting* 
to 15031), and Addit. MS. 15001 is a colleo- (Wrexham, 1778, Svo; 2nd edit. Wrexham, 
tionof early Welsh poems partly transcribed 1S21). He is said to have written a‘Letter 
by him. Letters addressed by him to Ed- to Dr. Priestley,’ to which was added ‘A 
ward Davies (1766-1831) are also preserved Discourse ou the Natural Connection of 
at the Cardiff public library. Civil and Ecclesiastical Establishments.’ 

Walters died on 1 June 1797, and was Several sermons by him were also published 
survived by one of bis three sons, Henry, (Newcomb, Memoir of Gabriel Goodman, 
who became a printer at Cowbridge and died 1866, p. 60, and App. K; Rowlands, Cam- 
in 1829 (Rowland, Cambrian Bibliography, brum Bibl. p. 602; Foulkbs, Bnwogion 
p. 660). Cymru, p. 976; Nioiiolb, Lit. Anead, -yin, 

The eldest son, John Waetbhs (1769- 122; Fosteb, Alumni 0.von. 1716-1886, 
1789), poet, was born in 1769, and became a where, however, Walters is erroneously said 
scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, whence he to have lived much beyond 1789). 
matriculated on 17 Dec. 1777. He served [Howlands’B Cambrian Bibliography, pp. 847, 
for a time as sub-librarian in the Bodleian 528,535, 6X6,685; Ashton's Hanes Llmyddiiieth 
Library, and graduated B.A. on 21 June Gyiureig.pp. 454-6; Red Dragon (1887), xi. 269; 
1781 and M.A. on 10 July 1784, He was Catalogue Cardiff Welsh Library, pp. 503-4, and 
appointed fellow of his college and first biographical notes _ (manuscript) in copies of 
master of Cowbridge school, but in 1784 Dictionary at the Library.] D. Lt. T. 

became headmaster of Ruthin school, being WALTERS, LUCY (1680P-1668), mother 
also rector of Efenechtyd m the same dis- of the Duke 0 f Monmouth. [See Wameb.] 
tricfc. He died on 28 June 1789, leaving a 

widow and two daughters, one of whom, WALTHAM,JOHN de(«7. 1896),bishop 

Hannah, brought out the third edition of of Salisbury and treasurer of England, was 
her grandfather’s dictionary. He was buried bom ot Waltham, near Grimsby, Lincoln- 
at Efenechtyd, where a monument, with a shiro. He was tho son of John and Mar- 
long Latin inscription by his father, was garet Waltham, whose tomb still exists in 
erected to his memory, the church of Waltham, bearing an inserip- 

While still an undergraduate he published tion quoted in the ‘ Archceological Journal’ 
a volume of ‘ Poems with Notes ’ (commonly (vii. 889). On 20 Nov. 1861 he became pre¬ 
known as the ‘ Bodleian PoemB,’ Oxford, bendary of Lichfield (Lb Neve, i. 603). In 
1780, 8vo), written before the age of nine- the same year ho resigned the prebend of 
teen, and including a poem by a brother Dunham in the cathedral church of South- 
Darnel (1782-1787). Many of these poems well (ib. iii, 418), but he was prebendary of 
were republished in Pryse’s ‘Breezes from Hampton in Southwell till 1888 (ib. iii. 468), 
the Welsh Mountains’ (Llanidloes, 1868), On 26 Oct. 1868he was nominated prebendary 
and perhaps the best (‘Llewelyn and ms of South Newbald in York Cathedral, and 
Bards *) was printed in ‘ Old Welsh Chips ’ on 7 Oot. 1870 the appointment was ratified 
(1888, p. 298). His other works, apart from by the king (ib. iii. 206). On 20 Feb. 1878 
published sermons, were: 1. ‘Translated he was presented to theohurch of St, Mary, 
Specimens of WelshPoetryinEnglishVerse, South Kelsey, in the dioceBe of Lincoln, m 
with some Original Pieces and Notes,’ Lon- the king’s gift (Cal. Pat, Bolls, 1877-81, p. 
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124). By 20 May 1878 lie had resigned 
that ichurch, as on that date his successor was 
appointed (ib. p. 207). On 6 April 1879 
•Waltham was nominated to a canonry in 
the collegiate church of Chester-le-Street, 
Durham,but this appointment he did not take 
up, being elsewhere nominated (ib. p. 380). 
On 17 June ‘John de Watltham ’ was pre¬ 
sented to the church of Grendon in the dio¬ 
cese of Lincoln (ib.-g, 864). In the same year, 
on 18 Sept., he was nominated to a canonry 
in the collegiate church of Auckland, Dur¬ 
ham lib. p. 367). On 27 Dec. 1879 he wae 
presented to the rectory of St, Peter, Berk- 
hampstead, which he resigned before 22 April 

1881 [ib. pp. 408, 619). A ‘ratification of 
the estate of John de Waltham in the pre¬ 
bend of Bolinghope in Hereford Cathedral 1 
is dated 28 April 1880 [ib. p. 488). 

On 8 Sept. 1381 ‘John de "Waltham, 
king's clerk,’ was appointed during good 
behaviour keeper of the rolls of chancery 
[Cal. Pat. Polls, 1381-6, p. 41). As in 
January 1386 he was made archdeacon nf 
Richmond (Lb Neve, iii. 189), on 24 Feb. 
license was granted him to execute his office 
as master of the rolls hy deputy whenever lie 
visited his archdeaconry [Cal. Pat. Bolls, 
1381—6, p. 689); he was appointed about the 
same time master of Sherborne Hospital in 
Dorset. On 27 April 1383, ‘ at the request 
of John de Waltham,’ a patent was granted 
by which, after the death of William de Bur- 
etall, the preceding keeper, ‘thoDonms Gou- 
versornm shall remain for ever to the clerk, 
keeper of the rolls in chancery for the time 
being, and he annexed to that office . . . with 
power to the chancellor of England or the 
keeper of tke great seal for the time being, at 
every voidance to institute the successive 
keeperB and put them in possession of tho 
same’ [ib. p. 269). License was granted on 
1 Dec. for Henry de Percy, earl of North¬ 
umberland, and Matilda, his wife, to enfeoff 
John deWaltham,clerk, and two others, with 
the castle and honour of Cookermouth [ib. p 
392). As keeper of the rolls in chancery, 
Waltham extended the jurisdiction of the 
court of chancery by the introduction of the 
writ of subpoena. Under Henry V the com' 
mons petitioned against this novelty, hut thi 
king refused to discontinue its use, which hai 
survived to the present [Pot, Pari. iv. 84a). 
On the discharge of the chancellor, Richard 
le Serope (1827 P-1408) [q. v.j, Waltham was 
one of those to whom from llJuly to 10 Sept, 

1882 the custody of the neat seal was en¬ 
trusted, Again, from 9 Feb. to 28 March 
1886 he, together with two clerks of chancery, 
was responsible for the great seal. From 
23 April to 14 May in the same year he aetec 

vox, xx. 
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done in the same capacity, Before 6 Nov. 
-381 John resigned the prebend of Langley 
-n the collegiate church of Lanchester, Dur¬ 
ham [Cal. Pat. Polls, 1881-6, p. 47). On 
.8 Oct. 1388 he was granted the prebend of 
Jristeshale in the king’s free chapel of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London [ib. p. 346). In a 
record under 2 Dec. 1383 [ib. p. 343) Walt¬ 
ham is referred to a3 ‘ parBon of Hadleigh in 
Suffolk.’ In thiseume year he was appointed 
prebendary of Southcave in the churdi of 
St. Peter’s, York, and the appointment was 
stifled by the king on 16 Jan. 1386 [ib. p. 
il8),and again on 30 Sept. 1387 (Lb Neve, 
.ii. 211). On 19 Aug, 1884 the chapel of 
St. Leonard, Clyn, in Flint, was granted 
him for life (ib. pp, 462, 467). 

Waltham resigned the mastership of the 
rolls on 24 Oct. 1380, and was appointed 
keeper of the privy seal [Pot. Pari. in. 229), 
He was one of the commissioners for tho 
trial in May 1888 of Alexander Neville, 
archbishop of York, Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford and duke of Ireland, Michael de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, and others [ib. iii, 229 a). 
As keeper of the privy seal he, with the 
chancellor and the treasurer, had power to 
survey the courts of chancery, both benches, 
the exchequer, and the receipt, and to remove 
inefficient officers therefrom (ib. iii. 260 a). 
A writ was issued to him when bishop of 
Salisbury to stop the collection of new papal 
impositions [ib. iii. 405 6). 

On 3 April 1888 Waltham was papally 
provided to the bishopric of Salisbury (Ln 
Neve, Fasti, ii. 601; Monk op Evbsiuit, p. 
106). On 13 Sept, the temporalities were re¬ 
stored to him, and the next day he received 
the spiritualities. lie was consecrated at 
Barnwell Priory, near Cambridge (LbNbve, 
Fasti, ii. 601; Stubbs, ifcy. Sacrum Angl. p. 
00), Immediately after this a commission 
was issued hy Jolin Maydenhith, dean of Chi¬ 
chester, to act as his vicar-general, and two 
suffragans were commissioned to perform 
the episcopal functions. Waltham’s fee- 
quant absences in London made these de¬ 
vices necessary. In the disputes between 
king and people Waltham was usually on 
the royal side. 

Waltham was one of the bishops who re¬ 
sisted the claim of Arclibiahop Courtenay to 
visit his diocese, and pleaded that the right 
of visitation had lapsed with the death of 
Urban VI, who had granted bulls empower¬ 
ing the archbishop to hold it. He tried to 

a ,hen his position by procuring from 
oe IS an exemption for himself and 
his diocese. But Courtenay declared his right 
to be independent of papal permission or pro¬ 
hibition, and proceeded with the visitation. 

8 A. 
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He threatened "Waltham with excommunica¬ 
tion. Two days afterwards Waltham yielded 
(Godwin, Be Prasulihus, 1748, pj). 848,,840). 

In 1890 Waltham himself got into similar 
difficulties with the chapter of Salisbury, 
which resisted his -visitatorial authority, 
Finally, the king intervened, and an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up between the bishop and 
chapter, and confirmed by Boniface IX, 
which permanently settled the modej dura¬ 
tion, and precise limits of the episcopal 
jurisdiction over the chapter. By this agree¬ 
ment visitations of the cathedral oould be 
held only septenniallv. 

Waltham was made treasurer of England 
in May 1891 (Godwin, Be Prcesulibus, 1743, 
p. 848; Higddn, PolycTironicon, ix, 247 j 
Stubbs, Const. Iltst. ii. 608). The Monk of 
Evesham (p. 128) gives the date of appoint¬ 
ment as the beginning of October. Walt¬ 
ham hold this office till his death. His 
acts as treasurer, no less than ns bishop or 
as keeper of the rolls, were unpopular. A 
complaint was made against the 'novelty' 
of his causing certain cloths to he sealed 
{Rot. Pari. iii. 487 b, 641 6). Complaints 
also were made of excessive prisage of wines 
taken at his order {ib. pp. 440 6, 477 6). 

Waltham diedonl7 Sept. 1896. RichardII 
honoured him in death as in life, and ordered 
his tomb to bo erected among the kings in 
Westminster (Ln Ndve, Fasti, ii. 001 j WAE- 
sinoham, Hist. Angl. ii. 218; Godwin, Be 
Prtesulibus, 1748, p. 848). The king over¬ 
ruled by costly presents the objections of the 
monks to the burial of Waltham in the royal 
chapel. A fine brass still remains in St. 
Edward’s Chapel representing Waltham in 
full canonicals. This brass is one of very 
few remaining from the fourteenth century. 
He is the only person not of royal blood who 
is honoured with a tomb among our kings 
and queens (Beadlet, Annals of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, p. 89). His will, dated on 2 Sept. 
1896, was proved on 26 Sept. (Lu Neve, 
Fasti, ii. 601). 

The bishop must be distinguished from a 
contemporary John de Waltham, prior of 
Drax, a house of Austin canons, and after¬ 
wards subdean of York. The bishop was a 
‘secular,’ the prior of Drax a 'regular, priest. 
It is possible that some of the preferments 
attributed above to John ofWaltham, after¬ 
wards bishop of Salisbury, may have fallen 
to this second John of Waltham. Both 
John de Walthams have also beeu confusod 
with John de Walton {fi. 1410) [q. v.] 

[Calendars of Patent Bolls, 1377-81, 1381-5; 
Bolls of Parliament, vols. iii. and iv.; Eymer’s 
■Feeders, vol. vii.; Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesi® 
Anglican®, ed. Hardy; Godwin, De Pr®sulibus 


Angh® (1741); Stubbs’s Begiatrum Sacrum 
Anglioannm; Walsinglmm’s Histona Anghram 
and Higden’s Polychronicon(both in Boll? Ser ) 
Monk of Evesham, ed. Hearne; Boss’s Judges"^ 
England and Biogrophia Juridioa; JonesA Dio¬ 
cesan Hist, of Salisbury; Bradley’s Annals of 
Westminster Abbey.] jj, p 


WALTHAM, ROGER os {d. 13381 
author. [See Roses.] 


WALTHEOF, or Lat. Waldevijs or 
OrALLETCS (d. 1076), Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, was the only surviving son of Siward 
[q. v.l, earl of Northumbria, by his first wife 
Elfieda, yElflaed, or HJthelflaed, one of three 
daughters of Earl Ealdred or Aldred, son of 
Earl Uhtred [q. v.] Waltheof was a mere 
hoy at his father’s death in 1066. From 
the fact that he had learned the psalter in his 
youth it may be conjectured that he was in¬ 
tended for the monastic life, that the death 

this intention to be abandoned, and thathk 
early training was not without some in¬ 
fluence on his life. At a later time he was 
Earl of Huntingdonshire and Northampton¬ 
shire, the most probable date for his appoint¬ 
ment being that of the downfall of Tostig 
fq. v.l in 1006 (Fbdbman, Norman Conquest, 
ii. 569-00). That he took part in the battle 
of Fulford against the Danes is unlikely (it 
is asserted only by Snorro, Laing, iii. 84, 
where there Beoms a confusion between him 
and Edwin the brother of Morcar [q. v.]), 
and there is no trustworthy evidence that 
he was at Iho battle of Hastings (ib. p. 95; 
Feddman, u.b. iii. 862, 426, 626). Along 
with other great Englishmen, he was taken 
by the Conqueror to Normandy in 1067. 

When the Danish fleet was in the Humber 
in September 1069, Waltheof joined it with 
some ships, and in the fight at York with the 
garrison of the castle took his stand at one 
of the gates, and as the French fugitives 
issued forth from the burning city cut them 
down one by one, for he was of immense 
strength; his prowess on this occasion is 
celebrated by a contemporary Norse poet, 
who says that 1 he burnt in the hot fire a 
hundred of the king’s henchmen’ {Corpus 
Poetkum Boreale, ii, 227). After the Danes 
had left England he went to meet the king, 
who was encamped by the Tees in January 
1070, submitted to him, took an oath of 
fealty, and was restored to his earldom 
(Oeddhio* p. 616), William gave him to 
wife his niece Judith, a daughter of his 
sister Adelaide, by Enguerrand, count of 
Ponthieu, and in 1072 appointed him to 
succeed Gospatrio [q. v.] as earl of North¬ 
umberland. He was friendly with Waloher 
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r„ y T bishop of Durham, and was always 
ready to enforce the bishop's decrees. _ 

Through hismother‘Waltheof inherited the 
blood feud which had been begun by the mur¬ 
der of bis great-grandfather, Earl Uhtred, 
and hearing in 1073 that the sons of Carl, the 
murderer of his grandfather Ealdred, were 
met together with their sons to feast at the 
house of their eldest brother at Settrington 
in the East Riding, he sent a strong band of 
men, who fell upon them unawares, slew 
them all except two of Carl’s sons—Canute, 
■who was extremely popular, and Sumorled, 
who chanced not to be there—and returned 
to their lord laden with spoil of all hinds. 
In 1076 he was present at the wedding feast 
of Ralph Guader [q. v.] or Wader, earl of 
Norfolk j and he was invited to join in the 
conspiracy, that was made on that occasion, 
to divide the whole country between him and 
the Earl of Norfolk and Hereford, one of 
them to he the king and the other two earls. 
He appears to have been entrapped against 
bis will into giving his consent (Flos. Wia. 
an. 1074; Obddiuc 1 , pp. 634-6, represents him 
as refusing his consent, but swearing secrecy). 
He repented, and ns soon as he could went 
to Lanfranc [q. v.] and confessed to him the 
uulav ful oath that he had taken. The arch¬ 
bishop prescribed him a penance, and coun¬ 
selled him to go to the king, who was then in 
Normandy, and lay the whole matter before 
him. He went to William, told him what 
lie had done, offered him treasure, and im¬ 
plored his forgiveness. The king took the 
matter lightly, nnd Waltheof remained with 
Mm until his return to England, when the 
rebellion was over. Before long, however, 
the Danish fleet, which had been invited 
over by tbe rebels, appeared in the Humber, 
and the king caused Waltheof to be arrested 
and imprisoned. 

At Christmas he was brought to trial be¬ 
fore the king at Winchester, on the charge 
of having been privy to, and having abetted, 
the late rebellion, his wife Judith informing 
against Mm. He allowed that he knew of 
the conspiracy, but flatly denied that he had 
in any wav abetted it. Sentence was de¬ 
ferred, and he was committed to stricter 
custody at Winchester than before. In 
prison he passed his time in seeking to make 
his peace with God by prayers, watchings, 
fastings, and alms-giving, often weeping 
bitterly, and daily, it is said, reoiting the 
whole psalter, which he had learned in his 
youth (»6.p. 636; Fxon. Wia.) He is also 
said to have besought the king to allow him 
to become a monk {Liber de LLyda , p. 294). 

Lanfranc expressed Ms conviction that 
the earl was innocent of treason and that 


his penitence was sincere (Fiob. Wia.) 
That he did take the oath of conspiracy 
seems as certain as that he speedily repented 
of doing so, It is probable that the other 
conspirators, with or without his assent, 
used Ms name to induce the Danes, with 
whom it would have great influence, to in¬ 
vade England; that he did not tell this to 
the king, and possibly was not aware of it; 
and that when William found that the 
Danish fleet had come, he thought far more 
seriously of Waltheors part lit the con¬ 
spiracy than before, and was led by Ms niece, 
the earl’s wife, to believe, truly or falsely, 
that her husband was the cause of their 
coming. 

On 16 May 1076 his case was considered 
in the king’s court; he was condemned to 
death for having consented whan men were 
plotting against the life of Ms lord, for not 
having resisted them, and for having forborne 
publicly to denounce their conspiracy. The 
order for Ms execution was soon sent down 
to "Winchester, and early on the morning of 
the Slat he was led forth from prison betore 
the citizens had rteen from their beds, 
for Ms guards feared that a rescue might be 
attempted, and was taken to St. Giles* Hill, 
which overlooks the city. He wore the robes 
of Ms rank as earl, and when he came to the 
place where he was to be beheaded distri¬ 
buted them among the clergy and the few 
poor men who happened to be present. He 
asked that he might say the Lord’s prayer. 
When he had said' Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion,’ his voice was choked with tears, The 
headsman would wait no longer; he drew his 
sword, and with one blow out off the earl’s 
head, The bystanders declared that they 
heard the severed head clearly pronounce the 
last words of the prayer, ‘but deliver us from 
evil, Amen,’ 

Waltheof was tall, well made, and extra* 
ordinarily strong, Matchless as a warrior, 
he was weak and unstable in character; he 
seems to have been made a tool of by the 
conspirators in 1076, and was probably so 
deficient in insight as to interpret the Con¬ 
queror's clemency to him in 1070 as a sign 
of weakness, and the subsequent favour that 
he showed him [as a proof that Ms import¬ 
ance was far greater than it really was. In 
spite of his vengeance on the family of Oarl, 
which must he viewed in connection with 
the barbarous state of the north and with 
the doings of Ms immediate ancestors, he 
was a religious man, a constant and devout 
attendant on divine services, and very liberal 
to the clergy, monks, and poor, He enriched 
the abbey of Crowland in South Lincoln¬ 
shire, bestowing on it the lordsMp ofBaa« 
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nock in Northamptonshire, to help Abbot 
Ulfcytsl in building his new church, and 
placed his cousin Morkere, the younger son of 
Ligulf [see under Waeoiier] by Waltheof s 
mothers sister, at Jarrow to be educated as 
a monk, giving the convent with him the 
church and lordship of Tynemouth (Simon, 
Historia Megum, c. 160 j Monasticon, i. 286). 
Nevertheless he unjustly kept possession of 
two estates in Northamptonshire that had 
been given to Peterborough by his step¬ 
mother, and had after her death been held, 
with the oonsent of the convent, by his 
father Siward for his life. He entered into 
an agreement with the abbot Leofric, in the 
presence of Edward the Confessor, by which 
he received five marcs of gold m considera¬ 
tion of at once giving up one of the estates, 
keeping the other for his life, but broke 
the agreement and kept both. During the 
reign of Harold he repented, and, going to 
Peterborough, assured the convent that both 
should come to it on his death (Codex Di- 
lomaticus, iv. No. 927); they were, however, 
oth held by the widow (Norman Conquest, 
iv. 267). 

Waltheofs execution was an unprece¬ 
dented event, and the Conqueror, who, 
though terrible in his punishments, never 
condemned any one elso to death, must 
have been influenced in his case by some 
special consideration such as would be 
afforded by the belief that he was the main 
cause of a foreign invasion. The act of 
severity has been regarded as the turning 
point in William’s reign, and was believed 
to have been connected with his subsequent 
troubles and ill-success (Freeman, u.s, p. 
606; Orderic, p. 644). Though his father 
was a Dane by birth, Waltheof was regarded 
as a champion of English freedom and a 
national hero, and his penitence and death 
caused him to be venerated by tho English 
as a saint and martyr. His body was first 
buried hastily at the place of execution; a 
fortnight later the Conqueror, at Judith’s 
request, allowed Abbot Ulfcytsl to remove 
it to Crowland, where it was buried in the 
chapter-house or the abbey. Ten years later 
Ulfcytel was deposed, possibly because he 
encouraged the reverence paid to tho earl’s 
memory at Crowland (Freeman), His suc¬ 
cessor, Ingulf [a. y.], caused Waltheofs body 
to be translated and laid in the church in 
1092, when, on the coffin being opened, it 
was found to he undecayed and to have the 
head united to it, a red line only marking 
the place of severance. Miracles began to 
be worked in great number at the martyr’s 
new tomb (Orddrio ; Wnx,. Malm. ; Mira- 
cula 8, Walden). The next abbot, Geoffrey 1 


(d. 1124), though he was a Frenchman 
would not allow a word to be spoken in dis- 
paragement of the earl, and was rewaided 
with a vision of Waltheof in company with 
St. Bartholomew and St. Guthlac, when the 
apostle and the hermit made up by their 
alternate remarks an hexameter line to the 
effect that Waltheof was no longer headless 
and, though he had been an earl, was then 
a king (Orderiq). Under the next abbot 
Waltheof, the son of Gospatric, the monks’ 
sent to the English-born Orderic, who had 
boforetime visited their house, to write an 
epitaph for the earl, which he did and in¬ 
serted in his ‘ History.’ 

Waltheofleft three daughters. The eldest 
Mai ilda, married, first, Simon de Senlia, who 
was in consequence made earl of Northampton 
[q.v.] ; by him she was mother of Waltheof 
(rf. 1169) [q.v.]; she married, secondly,DavidI 
[q. v.] king of Scotland. The Becond, Judith, 
married Ralph of Toesny, the younger; and 
the third married Robert FitzRichard [see 
under Clare, Richard de, d. 1090 P] (Wil¬ 
liam or Jumieues, vhi. 37). Ilis widow Ju¬ 
dith founded a house of Benedictine nuns at 
Elstow, near Bedford ( Monasticon , iii. 411). 

[Flov. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.); A.-3. Chron. 
ed. Plummer; Orderic, Will, of JumiAges 
(both ed Duchesne); Sym. Dunelm., Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Begum, Liber de Hydafall 
Rolls Sor.); Will, of Poit. ed. Giles; Vita et 
Passio Wadevi, Mir.iculn S. Waldovi ap. Obion. 
Angl.-Norm. vol. li. ed. Michel, of no historical 
valuo except as regards the cnltj Corp, Poet. 
Bor.; Freeman’s Norm. Conq.] W. H. 

WALTHEOF (d. 1169), saint and abbot 
of Melrose, was the second son of Simon de 
Senlis, earl of Northampton and Huntingdon 
[q. v.l, by Matilda, eldest daughter of Wal- 
th eofld, 1078 ) [q.v,], earl of Huntingdon 
and Northumberland. He must he distin¬ 
guished from Waltheof, son of Gospatric, 
abbot of Crowland (Freeman, Norman Con¬ 
quest,iv. 524, 608, v. 828). Waltheof showed 
an inclination to the church from his earliest 
years, and became a canon regular at Nostal 
m Yorkshire, not wishing to enter a house 
on liis brother’s domains, m the fear of being 
compelled by him to return to secular life. 
He quitted Nostal, and became prior of Kirk- 
ham in the same county. His biographer 
relates several miracles wrought by him while 
here, and asserts that the archbishopric of 
York was offered to him andrefused. Doubts 
which had for some time troubled him as to 
the sufficient austerity of the Augustinianrule 
led to his finally quitting Kirkham, in spite 
of the forcible remonstrance of his monks, 
who even invoked ecclesiastical censure on 
their deserting prior. He entered the Oister- 
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ciatt monastery of Wardon, and drew down 
on it the wrath of his brother Simon and his 
former monastery, To avoid the former they 
gent him to their parent Rievaulx, which 
■was outside Simon's sphere of influence. 
After a brief moment of temptation to lapse 
into an easier life during his probation, in 
which he was assisted by a miraculous in¬ 
tervention, he became noted even among 
the Cistercians for his austerity and sanctity. 
When, in 1148, Richard, the first abbot of 
Melrose, died, the monks elected Waltheof 
as his successor. As abbot he was noted for 
his mildness towards others, his severity to¬ 
wards himself, and his humility. He would 
not allow hie high connections to be men¬ 
tioned, and when he journeyed took but three 
attendants. Even when scarcely able to 
walk himself he insisted on visiting the sick. 
He had frequent visions and miraculous ex¬ 
periences, all of which, says his biographer, 
were kept concealed by his influence until 
his death. He influenced his brother to bring 
about the foundation of the priory of Saw- 
trey, his half-brother Henry to found Holm 
Cultram, his step-father David to found 
Kinloss, and his nephew Malcolm to found 
Cupar. Just before his death he was elected 
bishop of Glasgow, hut he refused the honour. 
He died after a tedious and painful illness 
on 8 Aug. 1169. 

Numerous miraculous cures began to he 
wrought at his tomb very soon after his death. 
In 1171 Ingelram [q. v.j, bishop of Glasgow, 
transferred his body to a new marble tomb. 
The chronicle of Melrose relates that on this 
occasion the body and its vestments were 
found intact. In 1340 his bones were re¬ 
moved from the entrance to the chapter- 
house to a spot in the east part of the 
chapter-house. 

[The chief biograpliorof St.Waltheofis J ordan, 
a monk of Eurness, who wrote of the saint some 
time between 1207 and 1S414, Jordan’s bio¬ 
graphy is printed in the Acta Sanctorum Bol- 
landi, August, voL i. pp. 248-77. A few addi¬ 
tional notices are to be found in the Chron. of 
Melrose (Maitland Club), ed. Stevenson,_pp. 73, 
76, 84, 167.] W. E. B. 

WALTON. [See also Wauton.] 

WALTON, BRIAN or BRYAN (1000 P- 
1661), bishop of Chester and editor of the 
'English Polyglot Bible,’ was bom about 
1600 in the district of Cleveland in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, either at Hilton or the 
adjoining parish of Seamer or Seymour. He 
was matriculated at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, on 4 July 1614, becoming sizar in 
1617, but two years afterwards migrated to 
Peterhouse, where ho also became sizar, gra¬ 


duating B.A. in 1619-20, M.A. in 1623, and 
D ,D. in 1689. After his ordination (1628) he 
obtained some clerical and educational work 
in the county of Suffolk, where he made the 
acquaintance of his first wife, Anne Claxton 
(1697 f-1640), whose family name occurs at 
Chedesdon and Livermere. Shortly after his 
marriage he went to London, where he be¬ 
came assistant to Richard Stook, rector of All 
Hallows,BreadStreet, At the death of Stock, 
Walton was on 1 Oct. 1628 presented to the 
living of St. Martin’s Orgar in Oannon Street, 
which he retained until the troubles of 1641 
(Hennesst, Nov. Hep. Ecel. 1898, p. 181). 
While in London he made on elaborate study 
of the history of the tithe as paid to the Lon¬ 
don clergy, a subject which from 1604 had 
engaged public attention [cf. art. Sdlddn, 
John], The clergy complained in particular 
of the practice whereby the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, by designating the larger portion of 
their rent as fine, mulcted the cleigy of the 
greater part of the tithe which was paid on 
the rent; and Walton calculated that all the 
aldermen and two hundred common council 
men *payed not as much as six farmers in 
the country.’ Actions for non-payment of 
tithe, as the law then stood, could not be 
brought in the ecclesiastical courts, but had 
to come before the mayor, with the right of 
a costly appeal to the court of chancery. 
After some abortive attempts at legislation, 
a petition was presented by the London 
clergy to Charles I in 1634, which was re¬ 
ferred. to Archbishop Laud, the lord keeper, 
the earl marshal, the bishop of London, Lord 
Cottington, and Chief-justice Richardson, 
who all declared against the practice of the 
city. It was then arranged that some com¬ 
mittees might meet on each side to treat 
of accommodation, three persons being named 
by the court of aldermen, and three by the 
bishop of London j and of the bishop’s nomi¬ 
nees “Walton was one. The proceedings of 
the committees, however, came to nothing, 
and the matter being again brought before 
the lords referees was by them referred to 
the king in council on 6 Nov. 1634, and on 
3 Deo. the king himself was made arbiter. 
A book drawn up by Walton, containing an 
account of the true value of all the livings 
in London, was then, by the advice of the 
bishop of London, put into the hands of the 
king, who, however, was prevented from 
settling the business owing to his attention 
being distracted by matters of greater ur¬ 
gency ; and after an unsuccessful order that 
meetings of arrangement should be held in 
each parish, leave was given to the clergy 
towards the end of 1638 to sue in the eccle¬ 
siastical courts. 
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Walton’s treatise is said to have been en¬ 
titled a ‘ Copy of a Moderate Valuation ’ and 
to have remained in manuscript at Lambeth; 
but the only work by Walton mentioned by 
Todd (Oat. MSS. Lambeth, p. 38) is No. 273, 
which is entitled ‘ A. Treatise concerning 
the Payment of Tythes and Oblations in 
London,’ and was published in 1762 in the 
* Collectanea Ecclesiastics ’ of Samuel Brew¬ 
ster. Owing to the fact that some of the 
documents used by Walton perished in the 
fire of London, his treatise is still of impor¬ 
tance. 

Walton’s services to the clergy were re¬ 
warded by a series of preferments: on 16 Jan, 
1685-6 he was presented by the king to the 
two livings of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fielus, and 
Sandon, Essex, the former of which he would 
seem to havo resigned at once (Hdnnessy, 
p. 173) j he was also made, it is said, chap¬ 
lain to the king, though no record of such an 
appointment occurs in the state papers at this 
time. In ecclesiastical matters he was a fol¬ 
lower of Laud, and incurred the displeasure 
of his parishioners at St. Martin's Ovgar by 
moving the communiontable from the centre 
of the church to the east window, as well 
as by bringing actions for tithe. In connec¬ 
tion with this dispute Walton and his wife 
were on 6 May 16S6 summoned as witnesses 
against some parishioners of St. Martin's 
Orgar before the court of high commission 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1686-6, p. 602; 
Laud, Works, iv. 266-7). Hence a petition 
was presented to parliament in 1611 for his 
deprivation, containing these and other more 
odious charges, and in the same year was 
published ‘ The articles and charge prov’d in 
Parliament against Dr. Walton, Minister of 
St. Martins Orgarsin Cannon Stroet, wherein 
his subtile Tricks and popish innovations are 
discovered... as also his impudence in de¬ 
faming the . . , House of Commons,’ Lon¬ 
don, 4to (of. Commons' Journals, ii. 804,396), 
He was in consequence dispossessed of his 
London living, and also that of Sandon, 
whither he had gone for refuge, and where 
he is said to have been at one time in peril 
of his life, In 1642 he was sent to prison for 
a time as a delinquent. When released he 
went to Oxford, then the headquarters of the 
royalist party, where he was incorporated D .D. 
in 1645, His first wife had died on 26 May 
1640 (being buried in Sandon church), pro¬ 
bably leaving him sufficient property for his 
maintenance. On 17.Oct. 1646 he petitioned 
to be allowed to compound on the Oxford 
articles for * the small remainder of his estate, 
his library and other goods to the value of 
1,000/, having been sold and his livings 
disposed of to others.’ He stated that he 


had attended the king as one of his chaplains 
and was afterwards appointed to wait upon 
the Duke of York, in whose service he con 
tinued at Oxford until its surrender. Hia 
petition was granted on 7 Jan. 1646-7, and li 9 
was fined 36/. 10e., being a tenth of his estate 
(Cal. Comm, for Compounding, p, 1541), 

At Oxford, where oriental studies were 
flourishing, Walton would seem to have ac- 
quired some knowledge of the languages in 
which there are ancient versions of the Bible 
us well as of the Hebrew text. It is generally 
assumed that it was during his residence tkeie 
that he formed the project of the ' Polyglot 
Bible,’ with which his name has ever smee 
been associated. No fewer than three poly¬ 
glot bibles had appeared in Europe piior to 
Walton's, the Paris polyglot as late as 1645; 
hut the extreme costliness of these works 
rendered a new edition desirable, and on 
this fact Walton dwells in the circular pub- 
lished in 1662, as well as on the advanced 
state of oriental loarning, which rendered an 
improved edition possible, Muoh thought 
must have been bestowed on the preparation 
of the work before this circular was issued, 
and in the meant ime, the parliament having 
taken possession of Oxford, Walton had 
migrated to London, where he lived in the 
house of Dr. William Fuller (1680P-1669) 
[q. v.], who had been ejocted from his living 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, but retained a 
house in the neighbourhood, and whose 
daughter Jane was Walton’s second Wife. 
The plan of the work conceived by Walton 
received the approbation of Selden and 
Ussber, the acknowledged leaders of Eastern 
learning in the British Isles, and the services 
of many eminent scholars at both universities 
were retained for the correction of the sheets. 
The specimen sheet issued with the pro¬ 
spectus (of which a copy is preserved intha 
library of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge) 
promised indeed little for the success of the 
work, as the types are bad and the printing 
incorrect, facts which did not escape the 
notice of contemporary critics. Walton, 
however, promised that these defectB should 
be remedied. A committee of persons of 
known credit was formed to receive thesub- 
scriptions whiob were solicited in the pro¬ 
spectus, with the promise of a complete copy 
of the work for every 10/, subscribed; and 
these began to flow in with extraordinary 
rapidity, no less than 8,000/. being contri¬ 
buted in a few months; considerable sacri¬ 
fices were made at both the universities to 
provide these funds. In the dedication to 
Charles II added to the work after the Re¬ 
storation, Walton asserts that he had taken 
the opinion of the king during his exile, and 
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received the royal reply that were it not for 
hia banishment he would himself bear the 
expense j in the same dedication there are 
somewhat dark allusions to an endeavour on 
the part of Oromwell to suppress the work 
at the outset unless it were dedicated to 
himself, which probably imply no more than 
that the Protector's government gave the 
editor no pecuniary support beyond allowing 
him to have paper duty free ; for this service 
Cromwell is personally thauked in the pre¬ 
face of the republican copies, hut after the 
Restoration a reprinted preface was substi¬ 
tuted, in which the allusion to the Protector 
is cancelled. On 11 July 1062 the council of 
state passed a resolution * to inform Dr. Brian 
Walton that, on considering his petition offer¬ 
ing an edition of the Bible in several tongues, 
council are of opinion that the work pro¬ 
pounded by him is very honourable and de¬ 
serving encouragement, but And that the 
matter of his desires is more proper for the 
consideration of parliament than council’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1061, p. 828). The 
council also lentWaltou hooks from govern¬ 
ment libraries to facilitate his work (ib. 
1063-4, p. 58). The printing of the work 
began in 1663, two presses being kept em¬ 
ployed, and between 1064 and 1067 all six 
volumes appeared—vols.i.-iv. containing the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha, vol. v. the 
New Testament, and vol. vi. various critical 
appendices. Nine languages are represented 
in the work, but no single book of the Bible 
appears in more than eight versions. The cor¬ 
recting committee consisted of Stokes, Wliee- 
loclr, Thorndike, Pocock, Greaves, Vicars, and 
Thomas Smith; on the death of Wheelock 
in 1663, Hyde was substituted for him. 
Liglitfaot, the still famous author of the 
‘ Horrn Hebraic®,’ was invited to take part 
in the work of oorreoting, hut declined j muoh 
was done by Oaatell, whose ‘Heptaglot 
Lexicon’ afterwards formed a valuable sup¬ 
plement to the Polyglot, and who, though 
given an honorarium by Walton, complained 
that his services had not been adequately 
acknowledged. Several other scholars had 
a hand in the work £cf. letter from Thorn¬ 
dike to Williamson giving an account of the 
undertaking in Cal. State Papers, 1666-0, 
pp. 286-8, also ib, 1666-7, p, 822). Walton, 
however,claimed responsibility for the whole, 
and provided it with prolegomena giving a 
critical history of the texts and some account 
of the languages which they represent. It 
was entitled 1 Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, com- 
plectentia Textus Originates Hebrasum 
(.cum Pentateucbo Samaritano), Chaldai- 
cum, Gruecum, Versionumque Antiquarum, 
Samaritan®, Greecea lxii. Interp., Okaldaic®, 
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Syriac®, Arabic®, AJthiopic®, Persic®, 
Yulg. Latin, quidquid comparari poterat. 
Cum Textuum efc Yersionum OrientalLum 
Translfttionibus Latinis, Cum Apparatu, 
Appendicibus, Tabulis, variis Lectionibus, 
Annotationibus, Indicibus . . London, 
1867, folio. The prolegomena were reprinted 
both in Germany and England more than a 
century after their original appearanoe(Leip¬ 
zig, 1777, ed. J. A. Dathe; Canterbury, 1828, 
ed. Francis Wrangham [q. v.l) Walton also 
published in 1056 a brief ‘Introductio in 
Lectionem Linguarum Orientalium,’ con¬ 
taining the alphabets and grammatical 
paradigms of all the languages printed in the 
Polyglot as well as of some others. These 
works bear out the judgment of some of 
Walton’s contemporaries, who regarded him 
as a man wlio, without profound learning, 
was capable of acquiring with little trouble 
a tolerable acquaintance with a subject. 

While the Polyglot was justly regarded 
at the time of its appearance as an honour¬ 
able monument of the vitality of the church 
of England at a period of extreme depres¬ 
sion, and, from its practical arrangement, 
has been of the greatest use to biblical stu¬ 
dents, with whom, having never been super¬ 
seded, it still commands a high price, it 
would also seom to have been a most suc¬ 
cessful commercial speculation. Though 
not absolutely the first book printed by sub¬ 
scription in Eugland, it was one of the 
earliest, and, as has been seen, liberal sup¬ 
port was given the undertaking from the 
commencement; and whereas the price paid 
by subscription was 101., other purchasers 
probably paid far more; in a letter to John 
Buxtorf the younger, at Basle, Walton puts 
the price at 60 1. 

The Polyglot was put on the ‘ Index Li- 
brorum Prohibitorum ’ at Rome, and in 
England was attacked by Dr. John Owen in 
avolnme of* Considerations,’ which Walton 
answered in a work called ‘The Considerator 
Considered’ (1669). Owen’s criticisms were 
directed rattier against the study of the 
versions themselves than against the scho¬ 
larship of the editors of the 1 Polyglot,’ and 
Walton may be considered to have dealt 
with them satisfactorily. 

In 1667, when a sub-committee of the 
‘ Grand Committee of Religion ’ was ap¬ 
pointed to consider the desirability of a 
revision of the English Bible, the opinion of 
Walton among others was taken; hut he 
received uo further marks of recognition 
until the Restoration, when, on his petition 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1060-1, p. 236), 
he was reinstated in his benefices and made 
chaplain in ordinary to the king. On 14 Aug. 
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3660 lie was given the prehend ofWenlaltes- 
harn in St, Paul’s Cathedral. Late in 1660 
he was made bishop of Chester, being conse¬ 
crated in Westminster Abbey on 2 Dec., and 
in March of the following year he became a 
member of the Savoy conference. He also 
petitioned for and received other livings to 
hold in commendam with his bishopric (ib. 
Dom. 1661, pp, 49,69). Visiting his diocese 
in September 1661, he was received, with 
great pomp by the inhabitants. He did not 
survive his appointment long, for, returning 
to London shortly after the reception that 
has been mentioned, he died in his house in 
Aldersgate Street (29 Nov.), and. on the fol¬ 
lowing 6 Dec. his remains reoeived public 
burial at St. Paul’s, where a monument, which 
afterwards perished in the fire of London, re¬ 
corded his virtues and services (it is printed 
in the Biogr, Britannica, vii. 4147). A ‘ fine 
head,’engraved byLombort, is prefixed to the 
‘ Polyglott Bible,’ 1667. By his second wife 
he was the father of one sou. 

[Todd’s Memoirs of Bishop Walton, 1822; 
dal. State Papors, Dom. passim ; Baxter’s Re- 
liquifa; Lloyd’s Worthies; Newcourt's Rep. 
Eccl.; Masson’s Milton, passim ; Walker’s Suf¬ 
ferings of the Clergy; Anthony Wood’s Athoura 
Oxon.; Bodleian MSS.; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, 
iii. 29 ; Biogr. Britannica; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. 
ed. Hardy; Parr’s Life of TJesher; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Henneesy’s Novum Rep. Eccl. 
1898, pp. 64, 181, 173; notes kindly supplied 
by A. G-.Peskett, esq., Magdalene Collcgo, Cam¬ 
bridge.] D. S. M. 

WALTON, CHRISTOPHER (1809- 
1877), theosopher, Bon of John and Hannah 
Wolton, was born at Worsley, Lancashire, 
in June 1809. He was educated by Jona¬ 
than Crowther (1794-18GG) [q. v.] He came 
to London in 1830, having served his time 
in a Manchester warehouso. After gaining 
some experience abroad, he began business 
as a silk-mercer. Ultimately he made a for¬ 
tune as a jeweller and goldsmith on Lud- 

f ate Hill, remaining in business till 1876. 

tie religious connection was with the Wes¬ 
leyan methodists. For many years (from 
1839) he wne one of the secretaries to the 
Strangers’ Friend Society; its reports 1844 
and 1846 arc his. Through the specimens in 
Wesley's 1 Christian Library ’ he was intro¬ 
duced to the writings of William Law 
[q. v.]; Law led him to Jacob Boehme, and 
he found a key to Boehme in the .diagrams 
of Dionysius Andrew Freher. His interest 
in theosophical writings of this class, was 
widened by acquaintance with JamesPierre- 
pont Greaves [q, v.] On the other hand, he 
was strongly attracted by the type of dovout 
mysticism presented in Sigston's ‘Life of 
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William Bramwell’ (1839, 8vo), whouTha 
considered the model of a Christian divine 
He became a diligent collector of the 
writings, in print or in manuscript, of mystic, 
of all ages and of all schools, keeping most 
of his hooks in what he termed hiVTheo- 
sopliian.Library ’ on his premises at 8 LutU 
gate Hill. These, he considered, provided 
the materials for a preliminary study essen¬ 
tial to the biographer of William Law [q. v.l 
author of. the ‘Serious Call.’ About1845 
he advertised for an assistant in the task 
giving an elaborate list of the qualities 
requisite in a candidate. To make his pup, 
ose clearer, he began to print in November 
847 ‘ An Outline of the Qualifications., , 
for the Biography of . . . Law.’ The ‘OuU 
lino,.’ printed at intervals, was completed at 
Christmas 1863, Incomplete copies were 
circulated as the printing proceeded; to the 
whole was prefixed the title' Notes and Ma¬ 
terials for , . . Biography of , . . Law. 
Comprising an Elucidation of.., the Writ- 
ings of . . . Bbhine, and ... . Freher; with 
a Notice of the Mystical Divinity ... of all 
ages of the world.. ., For Private Circula¬ 
tion. . . . Five hundred copies,’ 1864, 8vo. 
The work is disorderly beyond description, 
yet a treasury of biographical and biblio¬ 
graphical information, without index or table 
of contents, ne printed also an ‘ Introduc¬ 
tion to Theosophy ’ (vol. i. 1864,18mo); it 
was intended to reach thirty volumes, but 
only parts were printed. Some other (anony¬ 
mous) publications hearing on theosophy 
were probably written at Walton’s suggestion 
and printed at his cost. He had prepared a 
vast number of theosophic diagrams of hi® 
own invention on the Freher pattern. 

In 1876 Walton deposited nearly the 
whole of his unrivalled collection with Dr. 
Williams’s trustees at the library, then in 
Grafton Street, now in Gordon Square, stipu¬ 
lating that it should he kept apart as the 
‘Walton Theosophical Library,’ and be 
always open to students in this class of 
literature. His London residence, 9 South- 
wood Terrace, Highgate, was always open 
to similar inquirers. 

ne died on 11 Oct. 1877 at 16 Cambridge 
Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, and was buried in 
nighgate cemetery on 16 Oct. In person he 
was of large build ; in manner, sententious 
hut kindly, and absolutely, destitute of 
humour. Ills interest in his subject was 
fundamentally a religious one; and, though 
he could criticise Wesley, his lifelong at¬ 
tachment to raothodism was the expression 
of deep personal conviction. He was twice 
married. By his first wife, Anna Maria 
Pickford (<f. 1863) of Bristol, lie had two 
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eons and three daughters. On the death of 
his son Christopher he adopted a son, to 
whom he gave his own name. By his second 
•wife who survived him, he had one daugh¬ 
ter. ' His will (2 Oct. 1877, proved 19 Feb. 
1878) contains provisions referring to his 
theosophic collections, 

rWatchman and Wesleyan Advertiser, 17 Oct. 
1877; Christian Life, 3 Nov, 1877. p. 635; 
"Votes and Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 107, 872; Ste¬ 
venson’s City Hoad Chapel [1872], p, 520; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. 04 ; per¬ 
sonal recollection.] A. G-. 

WALTON, ELIJAH (1832-1880), artist, 
•was born in November 1832 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Birmingham, where his earner 
years were spent. As his parents were not 
in good circumstances, his boyhood was a 
struggle, and without the help of one or two 
friends he would have been unable to study 
art, for which his talent was soon exhibited, 
After passing some years at the art academy 
in Birmingham, he became at the age of 
eighteen a student at the lloyal Academy in 
London, where he had already exhibited a 
picture. There he worked assiduously, draw¬ 
ing from the antique and from life. Nearly 
ten years later an accidental circumstance 
revealed to a friend hie capabilities in moun¬ 
tain landscape, and in I860,; immediately 
after his marriage, he went to Switzerland. 
Thence he proceeded to Egypt, where un¬ 
happily hie wife died of dysentery near the 
second cataract. He remained in the east, 
spending some time in Syria and at Con¬ 
stantinople, till the spring of 1862, when he 
returned for a short time to London. But 
for the next five years he was much abroad, 
working either in the Alps or in Egypt. 

In 1867 he married his second wife, Miss 
Fanny Phipson of Birmingham. His sketch¬ 
ing tours then became rarer and shorter, 
though he visited Greece, Norway, and the 
Alps. At first he resided at Staines, then 
removed to theneighhourhoodofBromsgTove, 
living most of the time at the Forelands, near 
that town. In 1872 his wife died, and the 
loss permanently affected his health. He 
died on 26 Aug. 1880 at his residence on 
Bromsgrove Liokey in Worcestershire, leav¬ 
ing three sons. 

Walton's life was bound up in his art. He 
worked both in oils and in watercolours, 
hut was more successful with the latter. 
Most thorough and conscientious in the study 
both of form and of colour, he delighted 
especially in mountain scenery and in at¬ 
mospheric effects, such as on Alpine peak 
breaking through, the mists, or a sunset on. 
the Nile. Few men have equalled him in 
the truthful rendering of rock structure and 


mountain form. His pictures were much 
appreciated by lovers of nature; but as those 
of small size sold better than larger and 
more highly finished works, this fostered a 
tendency to mannerisms, 

Oil paintings by Walton may be seen in 
the art gallery at Birmingham and the 
FitzwilliamMuseum, Cambridge. His water¬ 
colours are all in private hands. Reproduc¬ 
tions of his watercolours illustrated the fol¬ 
lowing workB, to which the present writer 
supplied thetext: (1) 'The Peaks and Valleys 
of the Alps,’ 1867. (2) 1 Flowers from the 
Upper Alps,’ 1889. (8) ‘ The Coast of Nor¬ 
way,’ 1871. (4) ‘ Vignettes, Alpine and 

Eastern,’ 1873. (6) ‘The Bernese Ober- 
land,’ 1874. (6) ‘Welsh Scenery/ 1876. 

(7) 1 English Lake Scenery,’ 1876. 

Walton was the author of the follow¬ 
ing illustrated works: 1. ‘ The Camel: its 
Anatomy, Proportions, and Paces,’ 1866. 
2. ‘Clouds and their Combinations/ I860. 
S. 1 Peaks in Pen and Pencil,’ 1872. 

[Obituary notice in Alpine Journal, x. 74, by 
the present writer from personal knowledge.] 

T. G. B. 

WALTON, Sib GEORGE (1665-17S9), 
admiral, born in 1665, was in 1690 a lieu¬ 
tenant of the Ossory, and in 1692 of the 
Devonshire, but apparently not till after the 
battle of Barfleur. He afterwards served in 
the Yarmouth, Eent, and Restoration; and 
on 19 Jan. 1690-7 was promoted to command 
the Seaford. In December he was moved 
into the Seahorse, which he commanded, for 
the most part in the North Sea and on the 
coast of Holland, till the end of 1699. In 
1701 he commanded the Carcass bomb, and 
apparently went in her to the West Indies, 
with the squadron under Vice-admiral John 
Benbow [q. y.], by whom, in March 1701-2, 
he was appointed to the 48-gun ship Ruby, 
one of the squadron with Benbow in the 
disgraceful actions with Ducssse in August 
1702, Of all the captains engaged [see 
Kiezby, Riohabd], Walton was the only 
one whose conduct was above reproach; the 
Ruby closely supported the flag until disabled 
and ordered to make the best of her way to 
Jamaica. In June 1703 Walton was moved 
to the Canterbury by Vice-admiral John 
Graydon [q. v.], with whom he returned to 
England in the following October. Con¬ 
tinuing in the Canterbury, he was employed 
in the Mediterranean during 1705 ana 1706 
[see Shovele, Sib Olowdisi,bv ; Lease, 
Sib John], and in 1707 was with Sir Tho¬ 
mas Hardy [q. v.] in the voyage to Lisbon, 
and at the subsequent court-martial gave 
evidence strongly m favour of Hardy, whose 
conduct was called in question. In 1711 be 
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commanded the Montagu, one of the fleet "WALTON, IZAAK (1593-1683) auth~ 
sent to North America and the St. Lawrence of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ was born in tbs 
under Sir Hovenden Walker [q. v.], and in parish of St. Mary, Stafford, on 9 Aug, 150 s 
December 1712 was ordered to act as com- and baptised on 21 Sept. of that year, go 
mander-in-cliief at Portsmouth, came of a family of Staffordshire yeomen 

Early in January 1717-18 he was ap- His father was Jervis Walton (d. 1597 , J 
pointed to the Defiance, from which he was Stafford, who is presumed to have been the 
shortly afterwards moved to the Canter- second son of George Walton, sometime 
bury; in her he went out to the Mediter- ‘ bailie of Yoxhall,’ a neighbouring vilW. 
ranean with Sir George Byng (afterwards After a few years’ schooling, probably at 
Viscount Torrington) [q. v.j, and had a Stafford, Izaak was apprenticed in London to 
rather singular share in tne action off Cape Thomas Grinsell, connected, if not identical 
Passaro on 31 July 1718, being sent in com- with the Thomas Grinsell of Paddington 
mand of a detached squadron in pursuit of a (d. 1646), a member of the Ironmongers' 
division of the Spanish fleet which separated Company, who married Walton’e sister Anne 
from their admiral and sought safety in- (of. Nichole, The Ironmongers' Company 
shore. Walton took or destroyed the whole 1866, pp. 648, 663). The tradition that 
of them, as he wrote to Byng from off Syra- Walton followed the trade of a sempster or 
cuse on 6 Aug. in a letter which, in a garbled haberdasher in Whitechapel is unsupported 
form, has given his name a peculiar celebrity, by reoeut research. He was made hee of 
His report was stated to be comprised in a the Ironmongers’ Company on 12 Nov. 1618 
soore of words: ‘ Sir, we have taken and (ib. p. 186), and in 1626, in his marriage 
destroyed all the Spanish ships which were license, was styled an ironmonger. By 1611 
upon the ooast: the number as per margin’ a deed shows that Walton was in possession 
(see Gent. Mag. 1739, p. 606; Mahon, Mist, of ‘half a shop ’ two doors west of Chancery 
of England, 1839, i, 478). Thomas Corbett Lane, in Meet Street. This house was 
[q. v.], who either invented the story, or, pulled down in 1709, but it bad been drawn 
by repeating what he knew to be false, gave and engraved by J. T. Smith in 1794, and 
it currency, saye truly enough that Wol- has been reproduced in most of the illustrated 
ton’s ‘ natural talents were fitter for achiev- editions of Walton. The vicar of the neigh¬ 
ing a gallant action than describing one; ’ bouxing cliurcb of St. Dunstan’s was Dr. 
but tbe sentenoe which he quotes as the John Donne [q. v.], and their proximity of 
whole of the letter was in reality only the residence was probably the cause of Donne's 
conclusion of it. As Corbett was Byng's acquaintance with Walton. Shortly before 
seoretary at the time, and was afterwards his death Donne presented a bloodstone seal 
secretary of the admiralty, he knew per- to Walton which the latter invariably used: 
fectly well that the quotation was incorrect with it he sealed his will in October 1683 (cf. 
(a certified copy of the letter is in Home Notes and Queries, 8 th ser. ix. 41). Donne 
Office Records, Admiralty, vol. xlviii.) may have introduced him to Dr. Hales of 

In April 1721 Walton was appointed to Eton, Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Henry King, 
the Nassau; in the following year he was and other eminent persons, especially divines, 
knighted; and on 18 Feb. 1722-3 was with whom he was intimate in early life, 
promoted to be rear-admiral of the blue Walton speaks of Drayton as his honest old 
squadron. In 172G_ he was Bsoond in com- friend, and from a letter that he wrote to 
mand of the fleet in the Baltio under Sir Aubrey in answer to a roquest for informa- 
Charles _ Wager [q. y.l and in 1727 was tion in 1880 it appears that he was at one 
agaim with Wager in tne fleet off Cadiz and time very well acquainted with Ben Jonson 
Gibraltar, In January 1727-8 he was pro- (Auueev, Brief Lives, 1898, ii. 16), 
moted to he vice-admiral of the blue, and in Walton was first noticed in print in 1819, 
1729 was with Wager in the fleet in the In that year a poet, * S.P.’ (probably Samuel 
Channel; in 1731 he commanded in ohief Page [q, v.l, vicar of Deptford, whose verse 
at Spithead; on 26 Feb. 1783-4 he was pro- is commended by Meres), dedicated in two 
moted .to be admiral of the blue; in the stanzas to ' Iz. Wa., his approved and much 
summer of 1734 he was commander-in-chief respected friend,' the 1019 edition of hia 
at the Nore; and in 1786 retired on a pen- poem, ‘ The Loue of Amos and Lavra' 
Sion of 600f. a year. He died on 21 Nov. (the first edition of ‘ S. P.'s ’ poem of 1618, 
1739, aged 74 (Gent. Mag , 1789, p. 606). which is imperfect in the only known copy, 
rOlltofiock’s Biogr, Nav. HI. 117 ; Campbell’s does not contain the dedication). It appears 
Admirals, iv. 428 j Commission and Warrant from'S. P.’s’dedication that, by 1619, Wal- 
books, last-books, Captains'Letters, and other ton had already practised verse. On the pub- 
official does, in Publ, Rec,' Office.] J. K, L. lication of Donne's poems (two years after 
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his death) in 1633, Walton added ‘AnElegie.’ 
Early in 1639 we find Wotton writing to 
Walton about angling, and about a ‘ life ’ of 
Ponne which Wotton had undertaken, but 
had made little progress with, though Wal¬ 
ton had readily assisted him in collecting 
materials. Wotton died in the following 
December, and Walton, hearing that Donne's 
sermons were about to be published with¬ 
out a life of the author, determined to 
supply the deficiency. In 1640 he prefixed 
his‘life’ of Donne to the first folio edi¬ 
tion of Donne’s ‘LXXX Sermons,' and 
his memoir was approved by such critics as 
Charles I and the 'ever memorable’ John 
Hales of Eton. In 1668 he issued separately 
an improved edition of his 1 Life of Donne,’ 
which he dedicated to Sir Robert Holt of 
Aston. 

In August 1614 a vestryman for St. Dun- 
stan’s was chosen ‘ in room of Izaak Walton 
lately departed out of this parish.’ The 
battle of Marston Moor had given a crush¬ 
ing blow to the royalists, and Walton as a 
known sympathiser with the defeated party 
may, in the general exasperation of feeling, 
have thought it wise to leave his old quarters 
and to retire upon the modest competanoe 
which he exalted above riches. Wood says 
he retired to Stafford, but, if so, he was 
back in London in time for Laud’s execu¬ 
tion early in 1646, and in the first months of 
1060 we find him residing at Clevkenwell. 
In 1661 he published‘ Reliquira Wottoman®,’ 
with his ‘Lifeof Sir Henry Wotton,’ of which 
further editions appeared in 1664,1872, and 
1686. 

Walton wae probably at Stafford on 
3 Sept. 1661 anxiously awaiting news of the 
battle of Worcester. After 1 dark Worces¬ 
ter’ he was entrusted with the 'lesser 
George ’ jewel of Charles II, which was 
ultimately restored to hie majesty, then in 
exile. He carried the jewel to London and 
delivered it to Colonel Blague (Ashhoxe, 
But. of the Order of the Oarter ). 

Walton was sixty when in 166S he pub¬ 
lished his immortal treatise, ‘ The Compleat 
Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Recrea¬ 
tion. Being a Discourse of Fish and Fish¬ 
ing, not unworthy the perusal of most 
Anglers . . . London, Printed by T. Maxey 
for Richard Harriot in S. Dunstaus Church¬ 
yard, Fleet Street,’ 8vo. The treatise wa3 
dedicated to John OfBey (d. 1668) of Madeley 
Manor on Staffordshire, his most honoured 
friend. The first edition differs materially 
from the second, whioh appeared under Wal¬ 
ton’s superintendence in 1866. The former 
is cost in the form of a dialogue between two 
persons, Piscator and Viator, while in ths 


second edition three characters, Piscator, 
Venator, and Auceps, sustain the conversa¬ 
tion. Totnam Hill, however, is still ths 
scene, and a Mayday morning the time of 
meeting, 

Nothing is heard of Walton between 1665 
and 1668. When Fuller's 'Church His¬ 
tory’ appeared in the former year, we read 
of a pleasant interchange of compliments 
between Walton and the author (see Bingr. 
Brit, and Ftjlx.ee). In 1668, too, while 
wandering in Westmineter Abbey, Walton 
scratched his monogram with the date on 
Isaac Casaubon’s tablet. He had a pro¬ 
found admiration for ‘that man of rare 
learning and ingenuity,’ and was intimate 
with his son Meric, Walton’s inscription 
is the earliest and most pardonable of a 
countless number that have since defaced 
the tombs in the abbey (Stanlev, Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, p. 271). 

The Restoration was marked by the pre¬ 
ferment of a number of eminent divines of 
royalist sympathies, who esteemed Walton 
as a friend of the ‘captivity.’ Prominent 
among them was George Morley [q. v.], and 
towards the cIobs of 1662, a few months 
after Moray's translation to the see of Win¬ 
chester, Walton, who had recently been 
living at Olerkeawell, found a permanent 
asylum for his old age in the bishop’s palace. 
In 1666 he gave .to the world his ‘Life of 
Richard Hoolier,’ a two years’ labour dedi¬ 
cated to his host. Prefixed to the memoir 
was an affectionate letter to ‘ honest Izaak’ 
from Henry King, bishop of Chichester. The 
second edition of the ‘ Life ’ was prefixed to 
Hooker’s 1 Ecolesiastical Polity’ of 1666, and 
again in 1676 and 1082 (all folio). In April 
1670 appeared Walton’s ‘Life of George 
Herbert’ (London, 8vo), and in the same 
year the four lives were collected and printed 
in one volume, with a dedication to Morley. 
A reprint of 1676 is prefaced by a poem from 
Charles Cotton [a. v.] in honour of Ms ‘ old 
and most worthy friend.’ This issue is styled 
the fourth edition, the separate issues of the 
lives of Donne, Wotton, and Hooker pro¬ 
bably being included in the reckoning. Nume¬ 
rous editions have since appeared, the most 
noteworthy being those of Thomas Zouch in 
1796, of Major in 1826, of Mr. A. H. Bullan 
in 1884 for Bohn’s * Illustrated Library,’ and 
of Mr. Austin Dobson in 1898 for the 
1 Temple Classics.’ 

Walton varied bis stay with the bishop 
of Winchester by visits to, Cotton’s ‘ little 
fishing house ’ on the Dove, and he commis¬ 
sioned his disciple to write a treatise more 
especially upon fly fishing as a supplement 
to the ‘ Compleat Angler.’ Cotton had to be 
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reminded of his engagement early in 1676, Ken, and half-sister of Bishop Ken, On 
and he wrote his dialogue between ‘Piscator’ 11 March 1647-8 his daughter Anne t?a* 
and ‘Viator’ in the early part of March, born, two years later a son Isaak, ^ 
It was published as a second part with died within the year, and, on 7 Sept, 1651 
the fifth edition of the ‘ Oompleat Angler,’ a second Bon _ Isaac [see below], 
which appeared in the same year (1676). ton’s second wife, Anne, died, aged 62 on 
‘The Experienced Angler,’ by Robert Ve- 17 April 1662, and was buried three days later 
nables [q. v.j, was appended as 0 third part, in the Lady-chapel in Worcester Cathedral 
and the three were issued with the collec- where Walton placed an inscription to her 
tive title‘The Universal Angler, made so memory (ci. Notes and Queries, 2nd ser.v. 369) 
by Three Books of Fishing, Some two Walton’s career is seen to be that of a 
years later Walton’s daughter Anne was man born in humble position, but attracting 
married to William Hawkins, a prebendary by his charm.of character and happy religion 
of Winchester, and Izaak henceforth spent the friendship of learned divines and pre- 
port of his time in his daughter’s home, lates. More than most authors he lives in 
Tn May 1678 appeared his ‘ Life of Robert his writings, which are the pure expression 
Sanderson,’ in which he acknowledged help of a kind, humorous, and pious soul in love 
from Bishop Barlow. In 1688 he edited a with nature, while the expression itself is 
pastoral history, ‘ Thealma and Olearchus,’ unique for apparent simplicity which is 
by his deceased Mend John Chalkhill really elaborately studied art. His character 
[q. v.] is no less apparent in his biographies than 

As late as 26 May 1683 Walton wrote to in his ‘ Angler,’ where we find him nB he was 
Wood in answer to a query respecting in his holiday mood, in company with‘honest 
Aylmer (Athena Oxon .) He was then at Nat. and R. Roe.’ His descriptions of flowers, 
Morley’s seat at Farnham Castle, hut he fields, and streams are the prose of the 
soon after returned to Winchester, and on poetry in Shakespeare’s incidental rustic 
9 Aug. completed his will, which he signed songs, or Marlowe’s ‘ Come live with me,' 
and sealed on 24 Oct. He died at his son-ia- His love of music is continually evident in 
law's house in Winchester, during a severe the pages of his ‘ Angler.’ Such qualities 
frost, on 16 Dec. 1683. He was buried in won for him, after Mb death, the admiration 
Winchester Cathedral in Prior Sillrstede’s of Dr. Johnson (who must also have been 
chapel in the north transept, where a black drawn to him aB a realist and churchman), 
marble floor-slab bears an inscription by of W ordsworth, of Lamb, and of Landor. 
Ken. Among other bequests he left his This is not the place to discuss Walton'i 
holding at Shalford, which he aoquired faultB aB a practical angler. What the con- 
about 1664, for the benefit of the poor of temporary puritan angler thought of the 
Stafford. Many of Walton’s hooks are now royalist fisherman may he gleaned from Hi- 
in the library of Salisbury Cathedral. chord Franck’s‘Northern Memoirs.’ Written 

The famous portrait of Walton by Jacob in 1668 by Franck, a Cromwellian soldier, 
Huysmans is in the National Gallery, It who fished for salmon from Esk to Naver, 
has been repeatedly engraved—by Scott in the ‘Northern Memoirs’ are not known to 
1811, by Robinson in 1844, by Charles Rolls, have been published till 1694. Franck, as 
Sherlock, Philip Audinet, and many others, a practical salmon-fisher, despised Walton’s 
A marble bust of Walton by Belt was methods, disdained his natural history, and 
erected in 1878 by public subscription in the had a rather unpleasant personal discussion 
church of St. Mary’s, Stafford, where he was with him about the breeding of pike out of 
baptised, and a statue by Miss Mary Grant, pickerel-weed. Ilewasconfessedlyahottom- 
subscribed by ‘ The Fishermen of England,’ fisher j his ‘jury of flies’ is traditional, 
was placed in the great screen of Winchester going hack to the ‘Book of St. Albans.’ 
Cathedral in 1888. A memorial to Walton Of salmon he practically knew nothing; and 
haa been erected in St. Dunstan’s in the West, he regards a reel as a new-fangled engine 
Walton was twice married. On 27 Dec, difficult to describe. lie has no idea of hsk- 
1G26 he wedded Rachel Floud at St. Mil- ing up stream. But Walton is not read as 
dred's, Canterbury. She was daughter of an instructor ; he is an idyllist, and as such 
WilliamFloyd or Floud by Susannah, daugh- is unmatched in English prose, 
ter of Thomas Cranmer, a great-nephew of It is characteristic of Walton’s kindly 
the archbishop. She died on 22 Aug. 1640, nature that he was a frequent contributor 
and was buried three days later in St. Dun- of complimentary addresses, in verse and 
atan’s Church. All Walton’s seven children prose, to works written hv his friends. In 
by her died in infancy. About 1046 he 1638 he prefixed a cow of verses to Lewis 
married, secondly, Anne, daughter of Thomas Roberts’s ‘ Merchants Mappe of Commerce.’ 
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To Francis Quarles's ‘ Shephenrds Oracles,' 
in 1610, he contributed a prose ‘Address to 
the Reader.’ Among the poetical tributes 
to the memory of William Cartwright pre¬ 
fixed to the collection of his plays and poems 
are some verses by Walton (1661). Sir 
John Skeffington’s ‘ Heroe of Lorenzo ’ (1652) 
contains a preface by Walton, tvho in the 
same year prefixed a copy of complimen¬ 
tary verses to Edward Sparke’s ‘ Scintillula 
Altaris.' In 1660 Walton wrote a charming 
eclogue, ‘Daman and Doras,’ by way of 
preface to Alexander Brome’s ‘ Songs and 
other Poems/ and in 1061 he contributed 
some complimentary verses to the fourth 
edition of Harvey’s ‘ Synagogue.’ All these 
pieces, together with a few other fragments, 
such as die epitaph to his second wife in 
Worcester Cathedral and his letters to 
Aubrey and others, are collected in Richard 
Herne Shepherd’s ‘ Waltoniana ’ (Pickering, 
1878). 

Rive editions of ‘ The Compleat Angler ’ 
appeared during Walton’s lifetime, viz. in 
1063,1666, 1061,1668, and 1076. The third 
edition was also reissued in 16(34 with a 
new title-page. Copies of the first edition 
have attained very great value. At the sale 
of Mr. Arthur Young’s library by Messrs, 
Sotheby & Co. in December 1896 a copy 
in the original binding was sold for 416/,, 
while at the sale of Mr. L. D. Alexander’s 
libraryatNew York in March 1896 arebound 
copy cost 276/. Is. Among the notable edi¬ 
tions that appeared after W alt on’s death may 
be mentioned: 1. ‘The Compleat Angler/ 
edited by Moses Browne [q. v.], London, 
1760, 12mo; this edition, the first after 
Walton’s death, was reissued in 1769 and 
1772; in this last edition the songB were 
1 now for the first time set to music.’ 2. ‘ The 
Complete Angler . , . with Notes Histori¬ 
cal, Critical, and Explanatory/ London, 
1760, 8vo, edited by Sir John Hawkins 
(1719-1789) [q. v.l, the first biographer 
of Walton, whose labours were due to the 
suggestion of Dr. Johnson. This held the 
field down to 1836, going through numerous 
editions. The best is that of 1808, of which 
a copy, with boards made from the wood of 
Cotton’s fishing-house, was sold at Higgs’s 
sals for 68/. In Bagster’s second edition of 
1816 Hawkins’s notes were revised by (Sir) 
Henry Ellis. 8. ‘ The Complete Angler of 
Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton ... ex¬ 
tensively embellished with Engravings [by 
Cook and Pye] after first-rate Artists/ Lon¬ 
don,1828, 8vo. This edition was greatly 
admired for the quality of its engravings, 
and it was competently edited by Richard 
Thomson (1794^1865)[q.v.] 4. ‘The Com¬ 


plete Angler . . . with original Memoirs 
and Notes Iw Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’ 
[q. v.], London, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
most learned of all the editions of Wal¬ 
ton, it was furnished with biographies and 
notes the results of seven years’ labour. It 
was illustrated by Stothard and Insldpp, 
and reissued in 1800 and 1876, 6. ‘The 
Complete Angler . . . with copious Notes 
. . . by the American Editor ’ (George W. 
Bethune), New York, 1847, 8vo. It con¬ 
tains an excellent bibliographical preface 
giving an account of treatises of fishing of 
an earlier date than Walton’s; reissued in 
1848, 1862, I860, 1866, 1880, and 1891. 
6. ‘The Complete Angler. . . . Being a 
facsimile reprint of the first Edition/ Lon¬ 
don, 1876, 8vo and 4to. It is known as 
Stock's facsimile, and was reissued in 1877, 
in 1880, and in 1896 with a preface by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 7. ‘The Compleat 
Angler. . . . Edited and arranged by R. B. 
Marston/ London 1888, 2 vols. 4to. This 
may be considered the standard edition for 
the antiquary and bibliographer. It con¬ 
tains lives of Walton ana Cotton, besides 
elaborate noteB and numerous photographic 
illustrations. 8. An ornate edition, with 
introduction by J. R. Lowell, Boston, Mass. 
18S9. 9. ‘The Complete Angler .. . Edited 
with Notes ,. . by J. E. Darting. With . . , 
Etchings . . . by P. Thomas ’ (tercentenary 
edition), London, 1893,8vo. 10. ‘The Com- 

? leat Angler/ ed. Andrew Lang, London, 
896, 8vo. 

A German translation was published at 
Hamburg in 1869 with the title ‘ Der Voll- 
kommene Angler von Isaac Walton und 
Charles Cotton, herausgegeben von Ephe¬ 
mera, libersetzt von J. Schumacher.’ Some 
portions of the dialogue have been unfaith¬ 
fully rendered into French by Charles de 
Masses in ‘ Le Peekeur & la Mouche Arti- 
ficielle,’ 

Walton's only surviving son, Isa_ao Wax- 
TON (1661-1719), was born at Clerkenwell 
on 7 Sept. 1661. lie was educated by his 
maternal uncle, Thomas Ken, then a canon 
of Winchester, and matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 12 July 1668, graduating 
B. A. in 1072 and M.A. on 13 March 1676-6. 
In 1676, the year of the papal jubilee, he 
visited Rome, Venice, and other parts of 
Italy in company with Ken, lie was 
appointed domestio chaplain to Seth Ward 
[q. v.], bishop of Salisbury, and in 1679 was 
instituted rector of Boscombe in Wiltshire, 
which he exchanged in 1080 for Poulshot in 
the seme county, Poulshot he retained till 
his death. On 26 July 1678 he was installed 
in the prebend of Y&tesbury in the diocese 
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of Salisbury, -which he exchanged on 11 Jan. 
1678-9 for that of Bishopstone, and on 
24 Jan. 1680-1 for that of Netheravon. He 
obtained the confidence and friendship of 
Gilbert Burnet [q. v,], Seth Ward's successor 
in the see of Salisbury. He died,_ unmarried, 
in London on 29 Dec. 1719, while acting as 
proctor in convocation for the diocese of 
■Salisbury. He was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral at the feet of his patron, Seth 
Ward. While John Walker (1674-1747) 
[q. v.] was engaged on his 1 History of the 
Sufferings of the Clergy,’ Walton assisted 
him by furnishing him with materials for 
his work. His sister, Anne Hawkins, died 
on 18 Aug. 1716, and was buried with her 
husband in Winchester Cathedral. She left 
male issue. 

[Walton’s prayer-hook, containing manuscript 
autobiographical notes, is in the British Mu¬ 
seum. The earliest life of Walton is that hy 
Sir John Hawkins (1760), prefixed to The 
Compleat Angler, and probably compiled in 
great part from materials collected for him by 
William Oldys, the biographer of Charles 
Cotton. The Life of Izaak Walton by Thomas 
Zouch is of little value. It was prefixed to 
Walton’s Lives, 1796, and was separately printed 
in 1823. The life of Walton by Nicolas, pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of The Compleat Angler 
(1838), is the result of unwoariod industry, and 
on the material amassod therein all future bio- 

E raphies must be founded. Mr. ft, B. Muraton's 
ife (1888) is based on that of Nicolas, although 
it includes the fruit of subsequent researches. 
Other works that may be consulted are Wood’s 
Athenoa Oxon., ed. Bliss; Bowles's Life of Ken, 
1880; Alexander’s Journey to Beresford Hall, 
1841; Gent. Mag. 1803 ii. 1016, 1823 ii. 418, 
493; Notos and Queries, passim; Jesse’s Scenes 
and Occupations of a Country Life, 1863; 
Howitt's Rural Life of England, 183 3, pt. ii. 
ch. vi.; Tweddell’s Izank Walton and the Earlior 
English Writers on Angling, 1864; Eraser's 
Mag May 1870. Eor Walton’s bibliography 6eo 
Westwood’s Chronicle of the Compleat Angler, 
which was first published in 1801, and was sub¬ 
sequently, with the entries brought down to 
1883, appended to Marston’s edition, 1888; 
Westwood and Satehell's BibliothecaPiscatoria, 
1883; A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Wal¬ 
ton! in Library belonging to . . . Robert W. 
Coleman, Now York, I860; Blakoy’s Lit. of 
Angling, 1868; Allibono's Dictionary of Engl. 
Lit., and Simms's Bibliotheca Staffordiensis. 
An Index to theoriginaland insertodillustrations 
derived from the best editions, with 1,023 cuts, 
was privately printed at New York, 1806, 4to. 
Among the many appreciations of Walton’s cha¬ 
racter and literary labours, reference may be 
made to Washington _ Irving’s Sketchbook; 
Bowles’s Life of Pope, i. 136 ; Lamb's Works, 
1867, p. 13; Boswell's Johnson, 6d. Oroker, 
1818, pp. 416, 462; Miss Milford's Lit, Becoll. 


.; Halhm’s Lit. Hist, of Europe f 185 i 
0; 0. Wordsworth’B Memoirs of WilW 


eh. xv.; 

lii. 860; u, worasworth'B Memoirs of William 
Wordsworth; Landor’s Imaginary Conversa 
tions. This article is based on notes snnnliJ 
by Mr. Andrew Lang ] PP “ e “ 

WALTON, JAMES (1802-1883), mane- 
facturer and inventor, son of Isaac Walton 
merchant, was bom at Stubbin in Sowerbv 
Yorkshire, in 1802. At on early age he was 
engaged in business at Sowerby Bridge new 
Halifax, as a ‘ cloth friezer,’ and invented & 
new method of friezing the Petersham doth 
then much in use. He also established 
machine works, and made the largest planing 
machine then known. Subsequently he 
came to Manchester, and, with George Parr 
and Matthew Curtis, carried on the business 
of patent card making, originally established 
by Joseph Ohesseborough Dyer. About 1846 
he erected a large building in Chapel Street 
Ancoats, where his ingenious contrivances 
formed one of the sights of the cotton industry. 
In 1853 he commenced his card monufac^ 
turing works at naughton Dale, Lancashire 
the largest establishment of the kind in the 
world. Most of the improvements in Dyer's 
card-setting machine wore made by Walton, 
and he perfected it about 1836. His first 
great invention was the indiarubber card, 
which he developed into the natural india- 
rubber card, now almost universally adopted 
by cotton-spinners. ne patented it on 
27 March 1834 (No. 6684). The card-making 
machine was not only useful in saving labour, 
blit brought into use other materials for 
groundwork to substitute leather, and has 
liad the effect of considerably reducing the 
price of cards. One of the best of these 
substitutes was Walton’s patent material 
(12 May 1810, No. 8507), which was cloth 
and indiarubber combined, the latter being 
ou the surface. 

Among other numerous inventions by 
Walton and his sons (who had joined him 
in business) were ‘the endless sheet ma¬ 
chine,’ by which sheets and tops or flats, 
strippers, &c., were set in continuous quan¬ 
tities, effecting a saving in labour and 
material; the machines for cutting and 
facing the tappets and double twill wheels 
by which the speed of the fillet machines 
was increased threefold; the first practical 
wire * stop motion ’ for machines; a new 
system of drawing wire; and the patent 
rolled angular wire. To these inventions 
may be attributed the great reduction in the 
price of cards, the cotton-spinner obtaining 
them at one-fourth of the price originally 
charged, 

lie took great interest in the social and 
moral condition of the people near him. At 
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Haughton Dale lie erected an educational 
institute for the children employed in his 
•woris. In 1876, -with his son, "William 
Walton, he founded and endowed at a cost 
of 4,0007. the church of St. Mary the "Virgin 
at Haughton. Later on he was a munificent 
contubutor to the ancient church adjoining 
his estate at Kerry in Montgomeryshire. 

For some years he resided at Oompstall 
in Derbyshire, then at Cwmllacoediog Oem- 
maes, subsequently, in 1870, removing to 
Dolforgan, near Bettws in Montgomery¬ 
shire (an estate of 4,250 acres which he had 
purchased for 6,0007.), for which county he 
served as sheriff in 1877. He died at Dol¬ 
forgan Hall on 6 Nov. 1883, 

fHanchester Guardian, 8 Nov. 1883 j Times, 
8 Nov. 1883.] G. O.B. 

WALTON, JOIIN (Jl. 1410), poet, is 
confused by Tanner with John Walton (<7. 
1490 P) [q, v.l, archbishop of Dublin, with 
John de vValtham, subdean of York [see 
under Waitham, Jons de, d. 1893], and 
with others of the same or a similar name. 
The poet appears to have been canon of 
Osney in 1410, when he completed his verse- 
translation of Boethius’s ‘De Consolatione 
Philosophise.’ This work was undertaken at 
the request of Elizabeth Berkeley, possibly the 
daughter of Thomas, lord Berkeley (d.1417), 
who patronised "Walton’s contemporary John 
de Trevisa [q.v.], and was afterwards wife of 
RicharddeBeauchamp.earlofWarwickrq.v.] 
(cf, Sierra, Lives qf the Berkeleys, ed. Mac- 
lean, ii. 22). Boethius’s work had already 
been translated into English prose by Chaucer, 
and Walton makes considerable use of 
Chaucer's version. He refei’3 to Chaucer as 
‘thefloure of rethoryk,’and also mentions 
Gower. 

Ten manuscripts of Walton’s translation 
are extant; the best is British Museum 
Royal MS. 18 A xiii, which in Casley's ‘ Cata¬ 
logue’ is erroneously ascribed to Lydgate. 
Other manuscripts m the British Museum 
are Harleian MS. 44 (which contains nume¬ 
rous marginalia by Thomas Ohaundler), Ilar- 
leian MS. 43, and Sloane MS. 654, There 
are three copies at Oxford: Bnlliol College 
MS. B. 5, Trinity College MS. 76, and Raw- 
linson MS. 161 in the Bodleian; an eighth 
copy is in Cambridge University Library 

8 ffS. Gg, iv. 18), and a ninth in Lincoln 
atbedral MS. i. 63. A tenth, which was 
in the Phillipps collection (No. 1099), is said 
by Todd ( Illustr. qf Gower and Chaueer, p. 
xxxi) to ascribe the translation to 'John 
Tebaud, alias Watyrbeche,’ 

Walton’s book was printed in 1626 with 
the following title, ‘ The* boke of Comfort 


called in Latyn Boethius de Consolatione 
etc., transl. into Englesse tonge by John 
Waltionem or Walton, Canon of Osney. 
Enprented in the exempt monastery of 
Tauestook in Denshyre by me, Dan. Thomas 
Rychard, monk of the sayd monastery,’ 
1525, 4to (Cat. Bodleian Library, i. 287). 
There is a copy in the Bodleian Library, 
hut it is very rare, and ie not in the 
British Museum (cf. Lowndes, ed. Bohn, 

i. 229). Extracts from Walton's poem are 
printed in Wiilker's ‘ Altenglisches Lese- 
huch ’_(ii. 56), in Skeat’s edition of Chaucer 
(vol ii. pp, xvi-xvii), and in the 1 Athenseum ’ 
(1892, i. 665). 

[Authorities cited j Tanner’s Bibl. p. 763 j 
Wood's Athens, ed. Bliss, i. 48 ; Hearne’s edit 
of Robert of Gloucester, ii. 78; Gough’s Cam¬ 
den, i. 83; Warlon’s Hist. Poet, h, 34; Dep, 
Keeper's 46th Rep. App. ii. 64 ; Ramsay’s Lan¬ 
caster and York, i. 142 ; Skeat’s Chaucer, rol. 

ii. pp xv-xviii ; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry IV, ii. 

405, 4S4.] A. F. P. 

WALTON, JOHN (d. 1490P), archbishop 
of Dublin, was probably the John Walton, 
regular canon of Osney, who graduated B.A. 
Rt Oxford on 0 June 1430, and D.D. on 
24 Mot 1468 (Board, Beg. Univ. O.ion. i. 
11). He is confused Toy Tanner with John 
"iVel ton (Jl. 1410) [q. v.l, the poet, and with 
John de Waltham, Bubdean or York in 1884 
[see under Waltham, John de, d. 1396], 
and it is also improbable that lie was the 
John Walton who was appointed vicar of 
Birch-magua on 3 July 1426 and vicar of 
Boding on 25 Jan. 1437. In 1452 he waB 
made abbot of Osney, the temporalities being 
restored to him on 1 Nov. in that year (cf 
Cartul. of S. Fridmoide, i. 410). D’Alton 
says ha was eighteenth abbot of Osney, and 
gives him an alternate name, Mounstern; 
Dugdale gives the name of the abbot at this 
time as Multon, and says he died in 1472, 
the date of Walton’s election as archbishop 
of Dublin. Possibly he is the John Walton 
whose grant of the chantry of Clipston on 
19 Dec. 1466 was confirmed by Edward IV 
on 18 Dec. 1461 (Cal. Latent Bolls, Ed¬ 
ward TV, i 57). Walton paid lieavyfees to 
the papal court for his election to the arch¬ 
bishopric (Beady, Episcopal Succession, i. 
326), He was consecrated in England in 
1472, but does not appear to have obtained 
the restitution of his temporalities until 
1477. In 1478 he procured from the Irish 
parliament the restitution of several manors 
alienated by his predecessors in the arch¬ 
bishopric, Richard Talbot [q.v.] and Michael 
Tregurv [q, vj During his tenure of that 
office Sixtus IV sanctioned the establishment 
of a university at Dublin (De Btteoo, Hibernia 
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Dominicana, p. 193), but the design was not 
carried out. Walton abstained from poli¬ 
tics, being overshadowed by his suffragan 
William. Sherwood [q. v.], bishop of Meath, 
and in 1484, being then blind and infirm, he 
resigned the archbishopric. He retired to 
his manor of Swords, the possession of which 
was assured to him by an act of parliament 
in the following year. On St, Patrick's day 
(17 March) 1489 ha emerged to preach a 
sermon before the lord deputy in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral. He died soon afterwards; his 
will, undated, is among the manuscripts of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He made various 
bequests to Osney Abbey, where he desired 
to be buried in the event of his dying in Eng¬ 
land. 

[Authorities cited; Book of Howtli, pp. 390, 
410 ; Ware’s Ireland, ed. Harris ; Cotton'sPasti, 
ii. 17 ; D’Alton’s Memoirs of the Archbishops 
of Dublin, pp. 188-70; Gilbert's Viceroys of 
Ireland; Lascelles’s Liber Munerum Hibernise; 
Monck Mason’s Hist, of St. Patrick’s.) 

A. P. P. 

WALTON or WAUTON, Sm THOMAS 
(1870 P-1437 P), speaker of the House of 
Commons, born probably about 1370, was 
son of John de Walton of Great Staughtou, 
Huntingdonshire, who represented that 
county m the parliament of January 1893- 
1304, and was present at a great council 
in 1401 (Nicolas, Proc. P. C. i. 158; Visit. 
Bedfordshire , p. 198; Visit. Norfolk, p. 304; 
cf. Sari. MS. 381, f. 168, where his lather's 
name is given as Thomas). The family was 
widely spread in England, and Thomas 
seems to have belonged to an offshoot of the 
Essex branch; the Thomas de Wauton, clerk, 
who was secretary to Joan (1328-1385) 
[q. v.], mother of Richard II, was probably 
a relative {Cal. Patent Rolls, 1381-6 ; Pal- 
chiave, Antimt Kalendars, ii. 12), Walton's 
grandmother Elizabeth, widow of Sir Thomas 
Wauton, married, as her second husband, 
John Tiptoft {d. 1360), and John Tiptoft, 
baron Tiptoft [q. v.], was her grandson. 
Possibly Walton owed his advancement in 
part to Tiptoft’s influence. He entered 
parliament as member for Huntingdonshire 
m January 1896-7, and was re-elected in the 
September the same year, in October 1400, and 
September 1402. On 8 May 1413-14 he was 
returned for Bedfordshire, for which he may 
have sat in 1409-10 and 1411, the returns for 
those years being lost; he was re-elected in 
January 1413-14, but on 8 Nov, 1414 was re¬ 
turned for Lis former constituency, Hunting¬ 
donshire. On 1 Dec. 1416 ho was made sheriff 
of Bedfordshire, and on 18 Sept. 1419 was 
again elected to parliament for that county, 
Being now styled ‘chivaler.’ On 23 Nov. 


1420 and 24 Oct. 1422 he was returned to 
parliamentforHuntingdonshire; at Michael¬ 
mas in the latter year he was nominatJ 
sheriff of Bedfordshire, and on 30 Sept, was 
appointed chamberlain of North Wales On 
20 March 1424-5 he was once more elected 
for Bedfordshire; his parliamentary expe¬ 
rience, extending over nearly thirty years 
was probably the reason, and, not asMannim! 
suggests, any connection with the law f 0 * 
his selection as speaker in that parliament 
The royal assent was given on 2 May, and 
on 14 July, the last day of the 
Walton deolared the grant of a subsidy 
{Rot. Pari. iv. 262 a, 2766; Stubbs, Const. 
Hist. iii. 100). He served as sheriff of Bed¬ 
fordshire in 1428-9 and again in 1432-3 
He was elected member for that county on 
17 March 1431-2 for the last time, but was 
present at a council in April 1484, and was 
asked for a loan for the French war on 
16 Feb. 1436-6. He probably died soon 
afterwards. By his wife Alana, daughter of 
one Barrey of Wales, who survived him till 
1460 {Cal. Inq. post mortem, iv. 278), h e 
had two sons and two daughters {Sari. MS. 
321, f. 168; Visit. Bedfordshire, p. 198. 
Visit. Norfolk , p. 804). ’ 

[Authorities cited; Official Rot. Memb. of 
Pari.; Nicolas’s Proc. of the Privy Council; 
Rot. Pari.; Morant’s Essex; Clutterbuck’a Hert¬ 
fordshire, vol. iii.; Manning’s Speakers, pp. 
71-5; the arms of the family are figured in the 
Visit, of Huntingdonshire (Camden Soc.), p. S2.1 

A. F. P. 


WALTON, VALENTINE (d. 1661?), 
regicide, of Great Staughton, Huntingdon¬ 
shire, is said to have descended from Sir 
Thomas Walton or Wauton [q. v.], the 
speaker of the House of Commons ia 
Ilenry Vi’s reign. Valentine married, 
about 1619, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Cromwell, and sister of the future Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell (Noble, Souse of Cromwell, 
i. 89, ii. 293). In October 1640 he was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Huntingdonshire. In 1642 he helped to 
provonl Cambridge from sending its plate to 
the king at Nottingham, raised a troop of 
horse to serve under the Earl of Essex, and 
was taken prisoner by the royalists at ths 
battle of Edgehill (Peacock, Army Lists, 
p. 56; Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 46; 
Commons Journals, ii. 721, 730). In July 
1048 Walton was exchanged for Sir Thomas 
Lunsford [q. v.], and became colonel of a 
regiment o? foot in the army of the eastern 
association and governor of Lynn (Santokd, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Re¬ 
bellion, p. 627; Kingston, Bast Anglia and 
the CM War, pp. 66, 186). Under his 
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government Lynn was strongly fortified, 
tad reserved, according to the gossip of 
the presbyterians, as a city of refuge for 
the independents in case their party should 
he driven to extremity (Walker, History 
of Independency, ed. 1001, i. 148), 

In 1040 Walton was appointed one of the 
king's judges, in which capacityhe attended 
most of the sittings of the court, and signed 
the warrant for the execution of Charles I 

( Noble, Lives of the Regicides, ii. 807). 
Jnder the Commonwealth he was a member 
of all the five councils of state appointed by 
the parliament, but he did not sit either in 
the parliaments or councils of the Protecto¬ 
rate. When Bichard Cromwell became 
Protector and called a parliament, Walton, 
who thought of being a candidate, was 
obliged to vindicate himself from the charge 
of being opposed to the government (Tiittr- 
loe, State Papers, vii. 587). Nevertheless 
ha was not elected; hut when Itichard 
Cromwell was overthrown ho returned to 
his seat in the Long parliament, and was 
elected by it a member of the council of 
state and ono of the commissioners of the 
navy (Ludlow, ii. 81, 84). On 12 Oct. 
1059, when the parliament annulled Fleet- 
wood's commission ns commander-in-chief, 
Walton was one of the seven persons in 
whom the control of the army was vested. 
Acting in that capacity, Walton, aided 
by Sir Arthur Ilesilrige [<J. v.], occupied 
Portsmouth, declared against the _ army 
leaders, and entered into communication 
with Monclr (Ludlow, ii. 187, 157, 170; 
Baker, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, p, 095). 
When the troops in. Loudon restored the 
Long parliament for the second time, Walton 
was given command of the regiment lately 
Colonel Desborougli's, and be was continued 
as one of tbe commissioners for tbe govern¬ 
ment of tbe army until 21 Fab. 1000, when 
Monck was appointed commander-in-chief. 
His temporary importance then ended, and 
he was deprived of his regiment by Monck, 
who gave it to Colonel Chai'lus Howard (ii, 
p,713; Ludlow, ii. 206,228,288; Commons' 
Journals, vii, 798, 799 800, 841, 847). 

At the Bestoration Walton was excepted 
from the act of indemnity, and lost Somers- 
ham, Huntingdonshire, and other estates 
formingpart of the dowry of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, which lie had purchased during the 
republic (ib, viii. 01, 73, 86; Noble, House 
of Cromwell, ii. 227). lie escaped to Ger¬ 
many, and became a burgess oi Ilonau in 
order to obtain the protection of that town 
(Ludlow, ii. 330). His later history is 
uncertain. According to Anthony Wood, 
he lived some time in Flnnders or the 
VOL. xx. 


Low Countries, under a borrowed name, 
maintaining himself as a gardener, and died 
there soon after the Bestoration (Clark, 
Life of Wood, i. 461). Noble states that he 
died in 1001 (House of Cromwell, ii. 220). 
Walton is said to have written a history of 
the civil wars, containing many original 
letters of Cromwell, the manuscript of 
which was still extant in 1733 (Bliss, Re - 
liquia Heaniante, iii. 108). 

Walton was twice morriad. Valentine, 
his eldest son by his first wife, was a cap¬ 
tain in Cromwell's regiment of horse and 
was killed at Marston Moor (Carlyle, 
Cromwell, Letter xxi.) An account of his 
other children is given by Noble. Walton’s 
second wife, daughter of one Pym pf Brill, 
Buckinghamshire, and widow of one Austen 
of the same place, died on 14 Nov. 1662, and 
was buried in St. Mary's Church, Oxford 
(Clark, Life of Wood, ii. 402), 

[A life of Walton is given in Noble’s Lives of 
the Bogicides, 1798,11.307, and an account of the 
family of Walton in the same author's House of 
Cromwell, ed. 1787, ii. 221. Two letters ad¬ 
dressed to Walton are printed in Carlyle’s Crom¬ 
well, and lotters wrilLen by him aro given in the 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Bop. i. 125, 089, and 
in Pock’s Desiderata Cnriosa, ed. 1779, p. 849 J 
other authorities mentioned in tho articled 

O. H.F. 

WALTON, WILLIAM (1784-1857), 
writer on Spain, tho son of William Walton 
who was consul for Spain in Liverpool, was 
horn in 1781, and at an oavly ace was sent 
to Spain and Portugal to study the lan¬ 
guages and fit himself for a commercial 
careov. Thence lio Beorns to have gone to 
tbe Spanish American colonies, and became 
secretary to the British expedition which 
captured Sau Domingo from the French 
in 1802. He was taken prisoner by the 
French, hut released. For some time he 
remained in that country as British agent, 
returning to England in 1809. He thence¬ 
forward devol ed himself chiefly to writing 
on the current politics of Spain and Portugal, 
apparently residing first at Bristol and after¬ 
wards in London. For the most part he was 
agninBt tho policy pursued by the British 
ministers. He is said to have been deputed 
by the Mexicans in 1816 to offer their crown 
to tho Duke of Gloucester, He took a great 
interest in the question of naturalising tho 
alpaca, and wrote two or three essays on the 
subjeot, the latest being in competition for 
the medal of tho Highland and Agricultural 
Society in 1841. He died at Oxford on 
6 May 1867, 

Jlis works on Jus one subject are ratheT 
voluminous, hut for the most part appear to 

8 D 
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Igck a permanent yalue. lie states that lie 
!^ad contemplated a history of the Spanish 
colonies, but lost the papers he had col¬ 
lected, partly as a prisoner, partly at sea. 
His chief -works are: 1. ‘The present State of 
the Spanish Colonies, including an Account 
of fjUspamola,’ London, 1810. 2. ‘ An His¬ 
torical find Descriptive Account of the Pour 
Species of Peruvian Sheep,’ London, 1811. 
8. ‘ An Expos6 of the Dissensions of Spanish 
America,' London, 1814. 4. ‘The true Inte¬ 
rests of the European Powers and of the 
Empire of Brazil in reference to,.. Portugal,’ 
wi^h other pamph 1 el s, X-iOndon, 1829 (the copy- 
in the British Ju nseum c on! oins an autog rap a 
letter to the Duke of Sussex). G. ‘Loiter to 
Viscount Goderich respecting the relations 
6f England and Portugal,’ London, 1880. 
6. ‘ Spain, or who is the lawful Successor to 
the Throne ?’ London, 1834, 7. ‘Legitimacy 
the only Salvation of Spain,’ London, 188G. 

8. ‘ l!eyolulions of Spain,’ London, 1837. 

9, 'The Alpaca: a Plan for its Naturalisa¬ 
tion,’ London, 1814. More than a dozen 
other letters to statesmen and similar politi¬ 
cal pamphlets, all on Spain anil Portugal, 
are noted in the British Museum catalogue. 
Walton also translated two or three works 
from the Prench. 

[Gent. Mae;. 1857, li. 00; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. J British Museum Gat..] C. A. II. 


chosen alderman of Bridge ward on lER^T 
1868, succeeding Lovekyn, his late master' 
in that office (City Records, Letter-book ft’ 
f- 217). On 21 Sept. 1370 he was elected 
sheriff, and was admitted before the borons 
of the exchequer at Westminster on 80 Sent 
(ib. i. 2G4). In 1870 he contributed this 
large sum of 2001. to the city loan to 
Edward III (ib. ff. 263, 270). He was 
elected mayor in 1874. On 24 Aug. 137 r 
the porfevs of the five city gates were sworn 
before Walworth and the recorder to pm- 
vent lepers from entering the city \ib 
Letter-hook H, f. 20). Stow relates that 
(luring his mayoralty Walworth effectually 
used bis authority for suppressing usury 
within the city, and that tlic ITouse of 
Commons followed up his potion by peti¬ 
tioning the king ‘that the order that was 
made in London against the horrible vice 
of usury might be observed throughout the 
whole realm; ’ to which the Icing answered 
that the old law Bhould continue (Survey of 
London, 1720, bk. v. p. 118). Another 
ordinance of 21 Sept, prohibited the keepers 
of taverns from using ‘ alestakes' or poleB 
projecting in front of their houses and 
hearing the sign or ‘hush’ of the tavern of 
greater length than seven feet (City Records. 
Letter-hook H,f. 22). 

In 1876 an important change was made 
in the constitution of the city, Ihe election 


(TOWOETH, Count JENISON () f ^ C0tnm0I1 council being" lalmn away 
[1764-1824), diplomatist. [See .Tunison, f rom t ] ie men 0 f j,i ie wftl .j s an j transferred 


Fkancis.] 

•WALWORTH, Sib WILLIAM (d. 
1385), lord mayor of London, was de¬ 
scended of gopd family. A William de 
Walworth, who may have been his father, 
yviis the grantee of land in Darlington in 
1314. Sir William himself succeeded a 
member of the ancient family of Bari, 
Hard, or Baard, in the tenuro of a manor 
which ipcluded tho parish of Middleton St. 
George, near Darlington in Durham; his 
brother Thomas was a canon of York, and 
Sir William by his will forgave the convent 
of Durham a hundred marks. Ilia name 
appears among those of his relatives in the 
‘ Durham Boole of Life,’ and liis arms (gules, 
a bend raguly argent between two garbs or) 
were displayed ip the cloister of St. Cuth- 

*' it /v r .1 rtit *». pw* .1 * n 



St. George,’ by W, II. D. Longstaffe, in 
Archqologia /L'liam, new ser. ii. 72-6). 

Wtdwqrth was apprenticed to John 
Lovekyn [q. v.], a member of the Fish¬ 
mongers' Guild (Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs, ed. ltiley, p. 2G0), and was 


to the members of the guilds. This was 
npt effected without some disturbance, and 
the king threatened to interpose. A deputa¬ 
tion of six commoners, with Walworth and 
(Sir) Nicholas Brombre [q. v.], was sent to 
appease tho Icing and assure him that no 
disturbance had occurred in the city beyond 
what proceeded from reasonable Rebate on 
an open question. This explanation was 
accepted by the king. (ib. ff. 44, 44 If). ‘Wal¬ 
worth is described in the patent rolls for 
1377 and onwards as a wealthy London mer¬ 
chant, and frequently figures with Brembre, 
(Sir) John Bhilipot [q. v.], John Haddeley, 
and oilier merchants of less note for whom 
they acted, os advancing large sums by 
wav of loan to the king (Cal. of Pat. Kolia. 
ltichard II, 1377-81 passim). 

In 1377 Walworth and l4uIipot were ap¬ 
pointed treasurers of tho two (enths and 
fifteenths granted by parliament on IS Oct. 
They were entrusted with full authority to 
receive and disburse tjie funds, and were 
granted a hundred marks each a year for 
their labour (Pa(. Rolls. 1377-81,p. 99). Tbs 
Duke of Lancaster, whose growing power 
made him resent the restraint of this super* 
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vision, soon procured the dismissal of Wal¬ 
worth and his colleague from their position 
of confidence, although no complaint was 
jnade against them for any breach of trust 
(ShabpB, London and the Kingdom, i. 214- 
216). The city was now divided into two 
pities—one headed by Walworth and John 
Se Northampton [q.v.J, which strongly sup¬ 
ported the Duke oILancaster; the otherwith 
Philipot and Brembre at its head, which as 
strongly opposed him. On 2 March 1380 
■Walworth is once more associated with 
Philipot os a city representative on a com¬ 
mission to inquire into the financial state 
of the realm (rt>. p. 469). 

In. 1380 it was proposed to build two 
towers, one on either side of the Thames, 
from which an iron chain was to extend 
across the river for the protection of ship¬ 
ping. The warlike John Philipot undertook 
the erection of one tower at his own cost, 
and Walworth and three other aldermen 
were appointed a committee to receive and 
expend a tax of sixpence in the pound on 
city rentals for the erection of the other 
tower ([City Records, Lotter-hooh II, f. 126). 

Walworth was mayor again in 1380-1. 
The invasion of the city by the Kentish 
peasantry found in him a mayor both able 
and determined to act with vigour. On 
13 June 1381 Walter or Wat Tyler [q, v.], 
with his followers, after having burnt the 
stews in Southwark at the foot of London 
Bridge, were cheeked in their attempt to 
cross the bridge by Walworth, who fortified 
the place, caused the bridge to be drawn up, 
1 and fastened a great chains of yrou acrosse, 
to restrain their entry’ (Welch, History of 
the Tower Bridge, p. 110). The Kentish men 
were, however, reinforced by the commons 
of Surrey, and the citizens, fearing their 
threate to fire the bridge, granted them ad- 
mission. A. contemporary account, with 
graphic details, is given ih the ‘City lie- 
cords' of Walworth’s meeting with Wat 
Tyler in the presence of the king at Smith- 
field (‘ Oity 'Records,’ Letter-book II, fol. 
183,printed in Riley's Memorials, pp. 449- 
461). Walworth 1 moBt manfully, by him¬ 
self, rushed upon the captain of the said 
multitude, Walter Tylare by name, and as 
he was altercating with the king and the 
nobles, first wounded him in the nack with 
Msswofd, and then hurled him from hie 
horse mortally pierced in the broaet.’ Wal- 
worth made good hie retreat from the fury 
of Tyler’s followers, who were demanding 
his head of the king, and raised a strong 
force of citizens for the kind's protection. 
On-his retpm to Smithfield with the citizen 
body-guard, the king ‘ with his own handB 
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decorated with the order of knighthood the 
said mayor,’ Brembre, Philipot, and others, 
and further rewarded Walworth with the 
grant of 1001. a year. A picturesque account 
of this ceremony is given by Stow. 

The fishmongers’ Company possess a 
dagger which is traditionally supposed to be 
the weapon with which Walworth killed 
the rebelleader j and a statue of Walworth, 
carved in wood by E. Pierce, is at the head 
of the great staircase’in their hall. Boneath 
the statue is a quatrain of very poor rhyme 
whioh asserts that Richard gave the dagger 
as an addition to the city arms to commemo¬ 
rate Walworth’s valiant service. The same 
erroneous statement was engraved on Wal¬ 
worth’s monument in St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, which was restored by the Risli- 
mongere’ Company after its defacement in 
the reign of Edward VI. from these two 
sources probably arose the widely spread 
belief that Walworth’s dagger was added to 
the city arms. The charge in question is 
not a dagger but the sword of St. Paul 
which existed os part of the city arms in 
1380, and probably long before (Stow, /Sit)'- 
vey of London, 1603, pp. 222-3; Thomson, 
Chronicles of London Bridge, pp. 174 et 
seq.) 

At the doso of this eventful day (16 June) 
Walworth and six other citizens were con¬ 
stituted a commission of oyer and ter¬ 
miner to take meoBureS to quell the peasant a’ 
revolt {Cal. Patent Rolls, Rich. 11,1881-6, 
p. 23), and on 8 March 1382 ho was nomi¬ 
nated on the larger commission to restore 
the peace in the county of Kent {ih. p. 
139). 

A few years before his death Walworth 
greatly enlarged by the addition of a new 
choir, transepls, and a south aisle or chapel, 
the ohurcli of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 
which had been rebuilt by Lovekyn. Be 
also obtained from the king on 10 March 
1880 a license to found a college of * one 
master and nine priests,’ to pray for the 
good estate of the king, and of the founder 
and his wife while living, and of their souls 
when dead. The license, printed at length 
by Herbert {History of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane, pp. 126-30), authorised him to unite 
the revenues of four ancient chantrioB for 
the support of the chaplains, with an aug¬ 
mentation horn his own estate of 201, 18s. 4a. 
a year; he also gave for a dwelling-house 
his own newly built house next the church. 
In 1388 he was elected with Philipot and 
two others to represent the oity in parlia¬ 
ment (Lomu, History of London, ii. 343), 

Walworth died in 1386, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s in his newly built north 

8 b 2 
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chapel which was known as the 'Fishmongers' 
aisle,’ Iiis handsome tomb was destroyed 
‘ by the axes and hammers of the reformers,' 
and all record of its inscription is lost. In 
1562 the Fishmongers’ Company set up a 
new tomb for him with his effigy in armour 
gilt. The doggerel inscription then added 
is preserved by Weever (Funeral Monu¬ 
ments, p. 410), and, besides describing his 
Smithiield opponent as Jack Strawe, wrongly 
describes his death as having occurred in 
1883. This monument perished with the 
church in the great fire of London, and was 
not restored in the new church, whioh was 
removed in 1831 to make way for the ap¬ 
proaches to new London Bridge. Wal¬ 
worth’s wife, Dame Margaret, survived him 
for eight years; her will, dated. 12 Jan, 1393, 
being enrolled in the court of busting 
20 July 1394 (Simirn, Calendar, ii. 310-11). 
The property which suo leaves does not in¬ 
clude the manor of Walworth in Surrey, 
and sho cannot bo identified with that 
manorial family ns is attempted by William 
Herbert (1771-1851) [q. v.j, Ilia historian of 
Si. Michael’s (pp. 182-8). 

By his first will, dated 20 Deo, 1385 and 
enrolled in the court of busting on 13 Jan. 
1386-0 (Shabpe, Calendar, ii. 251) Wal worl h 
left large estates in the city of London to 
his wife for lifo and for the maintenance of 
his chantries, and certain tenements to the 
Carthusian priory of the Salutation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, near London. His 
second will, dated the same day, gave direc¬ 
tions for his burial, and made various be¬ 
quests in money. To the church and to 
ecclesiastics he "left about 3007., a sum ex¬ 
ceeding by 1207. that left to his family and 
kindred; ibr his fuueral expenses 407., to 
the poor 05/., and to apprentices, servants, 
and friends about 1027. The bequest of 
law-books to his brother Thomas is very in¬ 
teresting ; his possession of so complete and 
valuable a collection implies more than ordi¬ 
nary proficiency in that branch of study. His 
effects also includod many choice service 
books and other religious works. The frater¬ 
nity of chaplains in London, of which ho 
was a brother, is also remembored, as well 
as tho hospitals, prisons, anchorets, Sec., of 
the city of London. Both wills are printed 
at length by Samuel Bonlloy in ‘ Excerpta 
Jlistonca’ (1833, pp. 134-41,419-23). 

Walworth first lived in the parish of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, 1 in the narrow way leading 
to “ Treyerswarfe,” ’ the house having pro¬ 
bably belonged to bis master, John Lovekyn 
(Thomson', London Bridge, p. 268). He 
afterwards moved to a large mansion in 
Thames Street in the parish of St, Michael. 


Crooked Lane. The house became the mo. 
perty of the Fishmongers’ Company iu 141 a 
and thoir hall occupied its site down to the 
time of the groat fire of 1666 (Hebbbet 
History of St. Michael, Crooked Lane m! 
47-8). He also held the stews in Sout£ 
work under a lease from the bishop of Win- 

chaster, and thoir destruction by the Kentish 
rebels doubtless added to his resentment 
against Tyler. 

Walworth was tho most eminent member 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, and, as in the 
ease of Whittington, a halo of romance has 
surrounded his memory. More than two 
hundred years after his death the company 
included a representation of him in the 
mayoralty pageants which they provided for 
mombers of thoir company who reached the 
civic chair. Tho_ drawings of the elaborate 
pageant with which they honoured Sir John 
Leman for his mayoralty in 161G are still 
preserved at Fishmongers’ Hall, and were 
reproduced under the editorship of Mr, J, Q. 
Nichols in 1814. A principal feature of this 
pageant was ‘ Sir William Walworth’s 
Bower,’ which was first staLioned in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. lie is shown seated at 
a table with pens and paper, and rises at the 
approach of the lord mayor, to whom he de¬ 
livers a congratulatory address in verse. A 
special feature of the Fishmongers’ pageants 
in lator years was a personification of Wal¬ 
worth, dagger in hand, and tho head of Wat 
Tyler carried on a pole. So late as 1799, in 
the mayoralty of Aldorman Combe, Wal¬ 
worth figured in tho procession. As n hero 
of legendary romance, Walworth is the first 
figure introduced in Richard Johnson’s ‘Nino 
Worthies of London,’ a little black-letter 
quarto published in 1692, and reprinted in 
the ‘ Ilorleion Miscellany ’ (viii. 437-48), 

Besides tho statue by Pierce in Fishmon¬ 
gers' Hall, which Iuib been engraved by 
Grignion and others, a statue of Walwortn 
decorates one of Ilia staircases of the Hol- 
born Valley Viaduct. There is a rare and 
curious little print in the Guildhall Library 
representing Walworth in his robes as mayor, 
holding in his right hand a dagger inscribed 
‘ pugna pro potria,’ and in his loft a shield 
displaying the city arms. Another small 
print from a painting belonging to Richard 
Bull, published by Richard Oodfrey for the 
' Antiquarian Repertory ’ in 1784, is a half- 
length with the arms of the city and Wal¬ 
worth above, and thoso of the Fishmongers' 
Company below (GnosE, An tig, Hep. new 
edit. ii. 188-4). 

[City Roaords; Herbert’s History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies; JfmxUy'i 
Chrysanaleia, ed. J, G. Niehols and Henry 
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Shaw Herbert's History of St. Michael's, 
Crooked Lane; Stow's Surrey of London; 
Woodcock's Lives of Illustrious Lord Mayors; 
authorities above cited.] C. W-h. 

WALWYN, WILLIAM (fl. 16-19), pam¬ 
phleteer, baptised on 17 Aug. 1600 at Newland 
pi Worcestershire, wns the son of Ilobert 
Walwyn of that place, by Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Herbert Westfaling [q.v.l, bishop of 
Hereford. Being a younger son,Walwyn was 
bound apprentice to a silltman in Paternoster 
Bow, and, having served his time, was made 
free of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 
and set up in trade on his own account. lie 
lived first in tho parish of St. James, Garlick 
Hill, and afterwards in Moorfiolds ( The 
Charity of Churchmen, p. 10; Fountain of 
Slander, p. 2). Walwyn supported the cause 
of the parliamenl, and, being himself a free- 
thinking puritan, though ‘never of any 
private congregation,’ became conspicuous 
by his advocacy of freedom of conscience 
{Charity of Churchmen, p. 11; A Whisper in 
the Ear of Mr. Edwards, pp. 3-5). In 1616 
Thomas Edwards attacked him in the first 
parfcof ‘ Gnngroana,’ accusing him of contemn¬ 
ing the Scriptures, and describing him as ' a 
seeker, a dangerous man, a stronghead’ (ib. 
pp 81, 96; cf. Masson, Life of Milton, iii. 
163). Edwards amplified these charges in 
the second part of the same work, adding an 
enumeration of Walwyn’s erroneous views 
inreligion and politics (ii. 25 -30). Walwyn 
published four or five pamphlets in answer, 
some serious arguments, others humorous 
attacks on Edwards. 

In 1647 Walwyn connected himsolf with 
tho rising party of tho levellers, and was 
one of the promoters of the London petition 
of 11 Sept. 1617, which was burnt by order 
of the IIouso of Commons ( Fountain of 
Slander, p. 7). As one of tho represoutat ives 
of the London brnncli of that party, he at¬ 
tended the conferences between the oilicers 
of the army and tho levellers which led to 
the drawing up of tho second ' agreement of 
the people’ (Liliiurne, Ler/al Fundamental 
Liberties, 1619, p. 31; Clarice Papers, ii. 257, 
262). When the council of officers refused 
to accept in its integrity tho constitutional 
schemo of the levellers, Walwyn joined John 
LUburne [q. v,] in attacking tho heads of 
the army and calling upon the soldiers to 
revolt. On 28 March 1619 Walwyn was 
arrested and brought hofore the council of 
state, who committed hjm to the Tower 
( Fountain of Slander, p. 10; Limtniirn, 
Picture of the Council of State, 1919, p, 2; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, p, 67). 
On 11 April 1019 parliament approved of 
the arrest, and ordered him to be prosecuted 


as one of the authors of the second part of 
‘ England’s New Chains Discovered,’ though, 
according to Lilburne, Walwyn had not been 
present at any of the recent meetings of the 
levelling loaders (Lilburne, Picture of the 
Council of State, 1619, pp. 2,14,19; Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, vi. 183), The levellers un¬ 
successfully petitioned for the release of Wal¬ 
wyn and htsfellowprisoners, Lilburne, Over- 
ton, and Prince, and their confinement was 
made very strict (ib. vi. 189,196,208). They 
contrived nevertheless to publish * A Mani¬ 
festation from Lieutenant-colonel John Lil¬ 
burne, Mr. William Walwyn, &c., and others 
commonly though unjustly styled Lovellers' 
(11 April); 1 An Agreement of the Prep 
People of England, tendered as a Peace- 
offering to this distracted Nation’ (1 May). 
These manifestoes were signed by all four 
prisoners; in the first they vindicated them¬ 
selves from the charge of advocating com- 
munisni, or seeking to abolish private pro¬ 
perty; in the second they set forth the 
nature of the constitution they demanded. 
All four prisoners were attacked by a govern¬ 
ment pamphleteer, supposed to be eithor 
John Canne or Walter Frost, in a tract 
called 'The Discoverer’ (2 pta. 1619; see 
also Lilbubne's Legal Fundamental Liber¬ 
ties, p. 53). This was answered in ‘ The 
Craftsmens Craft, or the Wiles of tho Dis¬ 
coverers,’ by II. B. Another author singled 
out Walwyn as being tho subtlest intriguer 
and most dangerous writer of the four, ac¬ 
cusing him of blasphemy, atheism, and im¬ 
morality, and quoting a number of his say¬ 
ings in support of the charges. It woe 
alleged that he advocated suicide, justified 
tho cause of the Irish rebels, recommended 
people to read Plutarch and Cicero on Sun¬ 
days rather than go to sermons, end de¬ 
clared that there was more wit in Lucian's 
‘Dialogues’ than in tho Bible (Walwyn’s 
Wiles, or the Manifestators Manifested, 
1619, This was attributed either to John 
Price or William Kyifin). Walwyn de¬ 
fended himself in ‘ The Fountain of Slander 
Discovered,’ explaining what his views really 
wore, and giving some account of his life. 
Ho was also vindicated by a friend in ‘ The 
Charity of Churchmen’ (‘ by H. B. Med.’), and 
another answer was published by his fellow 
prisoner, Thomas Prince The Silken Inde¬ 
pendents Snare Broken: ’ all three pamphlets 
eared in 16191. 

n September 1619 Walwyn was allowed 
tho libortv of the Tower, and on 8 Nov. fol¬ 
lowing, after Lilburne had been tried and 
acquitted, his release was ordered by the 
council of state (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1619-60, pp. 290, 662), Of his subsequent 
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history, excepting the fact that lie published 
another pamphlet in 1661, nothing is known. 

Besides tlio two tracts signod jointly by 
Lilburne, Prince, and Overton, Wahvyn was 
the author of the following: 1. ‘ An Anti¬ 
dot e against Mr. Edwards his Old and New 
Poison,’ 1646. 2. ‘ A Whisper in the Ear of 
Master Thomas Edwards,’1046. 3. ‘A Word 
more to Mr. Edwards,’ 1646. 4. ‘ A Pre¬ 
diction of Mr. Edwards’s Conversion,'164 6. 
6. ‘A Parable or Consultation of Phy¬ 
sicians Upon Mr. Edwards,’ 1646 (see Gan- 
tjrama, iii. 292, and The Fountain of Slander 
Discovered, p. 7). 6. ‘ The Fountain of 

Slaunder Discovered,’ 1649. 7. ‘ Juries Jus- 
tided, or a Word of Correction to Mr. Henry 
Eobiiiaon,’ 1661, 

Welwyn mentions also two othur tracts as 
written by himself, viz. 'A Word in Soason’ 
and ‘A Still and Soft Voice’ (Fountain of 
Slander Discovered, p. 7). Tliore is also 
attributed to him ‘The Bloody Project’ (sec 
The Discoverer , i. 17, ii. 64); and ho is said 
to have had a hand in the production of the 
first tract published in favour of liberty of 
conscionce, referring probably to ‘ Liborty of 
Conscience, or the solo Means to obtain 
Peace and Truth,’ 1643 [see RobinsoS, 
Hjwey, 1605 P-1664 ?] 

Walwyn tho leveller should be distin¬ 
guished from WilliamWalwyn (1614 -1671), 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
was ejected by the visitors of tho univer¬ 
sity in 1648, made canon of St. Paul’s in 
1660, and published in that yoar a sermon on 
the restoration of Charles II, entitled ‘ God 
save the King,’ and a 'Character of his 
Sacred Majosty’ (Wonn, Fasti, ii. 61; Buu- 
Hows, Jlegister of the Visitors of the Uni¬ 
versity qf O.rford, p. 649). 

[Authorities given in tho article; Notes and 
Queries, Oth sor. iv. 103.] C. H, l f . 

WANDESFORD, CHRISTOPHER 
(1692-1640), lord deputy of Ireland, born 
on 24 Sept, and baptised on 18 Oct. 1692 at 
Bishop Burton, near Beverley, was 1 ho son 
of Sir George Wandesford, lint. (1673- 
1612), of Kirlilington, Yorkshire, by Cathe¬ 
rine, daughter of Ralph llahtby of Gray’s 
Inn (Com due. Life qf Wandesford, p. 1; 
WultTAXHE, History qf Bichmondshire, ii, 
147; Aulobiogr. of Mrs. Alice Thornton, p. 
846). About the age of fifteen Wandesford 
entered Clare College, Cambridge, where lie 
was under the tdition of Dr. Milner, He 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 1 Nov, 
1612 (FdSTEK, Gray's Inn (Register, p. 131). 
Wandesford left Cambridge in. 1612, just 
before the death of his father, and suc¬ 
ceeded to an estate worth about 660/. per 


annum, but much encumbered by debts sad 
annuities to relatives. By strict economy 
tbe skilful management of his lands and 
the judicious employment of his wife’s’mar- 
riage portion, he paid off all these encum¬ 
brances, and was able by 1630 to lay out 
large sums on building (Whitaxeb. ii. Uo 
162,157). ’ 

Wandesford represented Aldboroimh i n 
the parliaments of 1621 and 1624, Richmond 
in 1626 and 1626, and Thirslt in 1628, In 
tbe contested election for Yorkshire in 1621 
he was one of the strongest supporters of 
Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards Earl 
of Strafford) [q. v.], who was a distant 
kinsman of Wandesford (Combue, p. 10) 
stood godfulher to his son George in 1628* 
and was thonceforward his most intimate 
friend (Strafford Papers, i. 9, 17, 21, 82). 
In tho parliament of 1026 Wandosford tooki 
prominent part in the attack on Buckingham 
being chairman of tho committee whioh in¬ 
vestigated the evidonco, and one of the eight 
managers of 1 he impeachment. He was spe¬ 
cially charged with tho conduct of the thir¬ 
teenth article, accusing the duke of criminal 
presumption in administering medicine to 
James I during his last illness (Foestee, 
Life of Eliot, i. 489, 612, 678; Old Parlia¬ 
mentary History, vii. 147 j Rushwobth, 1. 
207, 852; Cal. State Pap&rs, Dom. 1628-6, 
p. 292). In the parliament of 1628, when 
the king forbade tho commons to proceed 
with any businoss which might asperse the 
government or the ministers, Wandesford 
was one of tho proposers of the ‘ Remon¬ 
strance ’ which mado tho king assent to the 
• Petition of Right ’ (ib. i. 007 ; Old Parlia¬ 
mentary History, vlii. 193). 

After 1029 Wandesford, like Wentworth, 
whose appointment ob president of the north 
ho had joyfully welcomed, passed front 
opposition to the service of the crowd 
(Strafford Papers, i. 49). On 17 April 1086 
ho was appointed oiie of a commissiort to 
inquire into fees and new offices (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1629-31, p. 230). Wentworth’s 
influence was the motive which led him to 
abandon his retirement and accompany his 
kinsman to Ireland. 1 My affection to the 
person of my lord deputy, purposing to at¬ 
tend upon his lordship as near as I could 
in all forlunos, catriod me along with hid 
whithersoever he went, and no premeditated 
thoughts of ambition' (Lnstntiltions to his 
Son, p. 02). Oh 17 May 1638 the king ap¬ 
pointed him a membef of the Irish priv4 
oouncil, and he was sworn In on 26 July, 
the same day that Wentworth was sworn 
lord deputy. Before this date the master¬ 
ship of the tolls iff Iroldlid had been dW 
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conferred upon "Wandesford, which was se¬ 
cured to him for life by patent dated 
22 Mar ch 1033-4 and 17 May 1639 (Lodge, 
Peerage qf Ireland, iii. 196; Strafford Let¬ 
ters, i. 84). The lord deputy consulted with 
Wandesford and Sir George Eadcli.ffe [q. v.] 
jn all business of importance, thinking them 
the only privy councillors unswayed by local 
prejudices or personal aims. 'There is not a 
minister on this side knows anything I write 
or intend,’ he told the lord treasurer, ‘ ex¬ 
cepting the master of the rolls and Sir 
George Radcliffe, for whoso assistance in 
this government and comfort to myself 
amidst this generation I am not able suffi¬ 
ciently to pour forth my humble acknow¬ 
ledgments to bis majesty. Sure I wera the 
most solitary man without thorn, that ever 
served a king in such a place ’ (it, i. 99, 
191, ii. 438). During Wentworth’s visits 
to England Wandesford was invariably ap¬ 
pointed ona of tlio lords justices who go¬ 
verned Ireland in liis absence, at one time in 
association with Adam Loftus, first viscount 
Loftus of Ely [q. v.] (3 July 1036), and on 
a second occasion with Robert, lord Dillon 
(12 Sept. 1039). During the first of these 
instances Wentworth addressed to Wandes¬ 
ford an account of an interview with tho 
king which contains the best account of his 
rule in Ireland, and is the bast proof of the 
entire agreement of tho two friends in their 
political aims (ib. ii. 13; cl'. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Rep. p. 29l). 

When Strafford finally left Ireland, 
Wandesford was appointed lord deputy 
(l April 1040), being sworn in two days later, 
The spirit of opposition which prevailed in 
England spread to Ireland, and tha uew 
bra deputy found the Irish parliament 
no longer subservient. Tho commons had 
granted the king four entire subsidies in 
March 1C40; in Juno they domandod the 
adoption of a new way of levying tliip three 
of these subsidies still unpaid, a change 
which would in any case cause delay, and 
largely reduce the amount received by the 
government. Wandesford temporised, allow¬ 
ing the declaration of the commons claim¬ 
ing the control of taxation to be ontered in 
the council books, but proroguing the par¬ 
liament to 1 Oct. in order to put,a stop to 
the agitation. This ,liad no effect, aha on 
9 Nov. the king ordered Wandesford to 
cause two hvders of the commons relating 
to this question to be torn out of the jour¬ 
nals (C 4 BIB, Ormonde, ed, 1861, i. 106, 202, 
214; MoUntmobBes, History of the Irish 
Parliament, ii. 40). On 7 Nov. 1640 tho 
commohs also drew up a remonstrance 
eg&nst Strafford’s government of Ireland, 


and sent a committee of their own members 
to present it to the king. Wandesford 
prorogued the parliament again on 12 Nov., 
and would probably have stopped the passage 
of the committee if he could, but they 
left Ireland wiihout waiting for his licpnse 
(CAME, i, 216, 231). These difficulties, 
and the new3 of the fall and imprisonment 
of Strafford, so affected Wandesford tha^ 
he fell ill of a fever, and died on 3 Dec. 1640. 
He was buried iii Christ Church on 10 Dec.; 
and his friend Bramhall, bishop of Derry, 
preached his funeral sermon ( Aulobiogr. of 
Alice Thornton ,pp, 19-26 ; lUnglish Historical 
He view, ix. 660). ‘ Since I left Ireland,' wrote 
Strafford to Sir Adam Loftus, 'I hare passed 
through all sorts of afflictions ... but indeed 
the loss of my excellent friend the lord deputy 
more afflicts me than all the rest ’ (Strafford 
Papers, ii. 414). According to Carte, wlw 
is confirmed by contemporaries, Wandesford 
was univorsal'ly lnmented in Ireland, as 4 
man ‘ of great prudence, moderation, virtue, 
and integrity.’ It was observed at his fune¬ 
ral, as a sign of‘the love God had given to 
that worthy person, that the Irish party did 
set up_ their lamentable hone, as they call it, 
for him in the church, wliiqh was never 
known before for any Englishman dona’ 
(TuobmtoKjP. 20; Oaem, 1. 233). 

In 1036 Wandesford had purchased from 
tho Earl of Kildare the lands of Siggins- 
town, near Naas, but rosol'd the estate to 
Strafford, who intended to build a royal 
residence there. Instead of it "Wandesford 
acquired (26 July 1037) Oastlecomer and 
the territory of Edougli or Idough in the 
county of Kilkenny. The titlo to this dis¬ 
trict had been found to be in the t crown py 
inquisition takon at Kilkenny on ll : May 
1086 and the sopt of the Brennans who' held 
it declared to have no legal claim to their 
lands'. Strafford expelled them by force, 
and Wandesford robuilt the castle, restocked 
the park, and settled a number of English 
families on the estate. Wandesford’s con¬ 
science does not seem to have been quite 
easy, and by his will, made on 2 Oct. 1610, he 
ordered his executors to pay them a certain 
sum in compensation. It recites that they, 
had several times refused 1 such proffers of 
benefit as be thought good out of his own 
private charity and conscience to tender 
to thorn,’ and that, though neither by law 
nor equity could he he compelled to give 
them any consideration at all for their pre¬ 
tended interest, his trustees were to pay 
them ft sum amounting to the value of a 
twenty-one years'lease of the lands they held, 
in 1036. The legacy, however, owing to the 
rebellion, was never paid; and m 1695’ 
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Wnndesford’s grandson, thefirst Lord Castle- 
comer, obtained a decreo extinguishing the 
claim of the Brennans to it, they having 
been attainted as rebels (Lodqe, iii. 197; 
Carte, i. 231; Prendeksast, Ireland from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, pp. 126-38; 
Whitaker, ii. 160; for an abstract of the 
•will see Thornton, p, 183). It is said that 
Charles I, at the instigation of Strafford, 
offered Wandesford a peerage in the summer 
of 1640, with the title of Viscount Castle- 
comer, which Wandesford refused, saying: 
‘Is it a time for a faithful subject to bo 
exalted when tlio Icing, the fountain of 
honour, is lilrely to bo reduced lower than 
everF’ (Whitaker, ii. 102; Comber, p. 
122). Wandesford was the author of a 
book of 1 Instructions ’ to his son George , 1 in 
order to the regulating of his whole life,’ 
which was written in 1630 and published 
in 1777 (seo Autobiogr. of Alice Thornton, 
pp. 20,187). 

A portrait of Wandesford by Van Dyck 
was iu the Houghton collection, and one be¬ 
longing to his descendant, the Bov. II. G. W. 
Comber of Oswaldlcirk, wns exhibited at 
Leeds in 1808. He is described ns ‘ a fair, 
oval-faced man, wil.li a sanguine complexion 
and auburn hair ’ (Whitaker, Life of >Sir 
George Radclife, p. 289; Cartwright, 
Chapters from Yorkshire History, p. 200; 
Autobiography of Mrs. Alice Thornton, p. vi). 

Wandesford is aaid to have married twice: 
first, tlio daughter of William and sister of 
Sir John Bamsden of Byrom, Yorkshire, by 
whom he had no issue (Lodge, iii. 198; 
Burke, Extinct Baronetage, 1st edit. 18-1-1, 
p. 660), hut of this first marriage there seems 
to he no good evidence; secondly, Alice, 
daughter of Sir Ilowett Oshorno (22 Sept. 
1614), who died 10 Doc. 1669, aged 67 
(Thornton, pp. 100-22, 316). By her lie 
had seven cluldron, of whom Catherine, the 
eldest daughter, married Sir Thomas Danby, 
lent., of Thorpe Borrow ; and Alice(4.1028), 
married William Thornton of East New¬ 
ton, Yorkshire; hor autobiography was edited 
by Mr. Charles Jackson for the Surtoes 
Society in 1876. 

Of the sons, Christopher, the third, born 
2 Feb. 1627-8, was created a baronet, on 
6 Aug. 1662, and died on 23 Feb. 1087. 
By bis marriage with Eloanor, daughter 
of Sir John Lowtlior, he was the father of 
Christopher, second baronet and first vis¬ 
count Castlocomer in the peerage of Ireland. 
Sir Ohristomer W andeskord, second Vis¬ 
count Cabtreooher ( A. 1719), was the oldest 
son of Ohristophor, first viscount,by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Montagu of 
Horton in Northamptonshire. Ho was re¬ 


turned to the British parliament for Morpeth 
on 17 Oct. 1710, retaining his seat till 1713 
and was again returned on 4 Feb. 1714-15 
for Bipon. In 1714 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and in 1716 appointed governor 
of Kilkenny. On 14 March 1717-18 h e 
was appointed secretary at war, a post 
which he resigned in May. He died without 
issue on 23 Juno 1719, and was buried at 
Charlton in Kent. He married, in 1717 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Pelham, first 
baron Pelham [q. v.] 

[Thomas Comber puhlibliud in 1778 Memoirs 
of the Lifo and Death of the Lord-deputy 
Wandesford, 12mo, Cambridge; and also, in 
1777, A Book of Inslructions, written by'Sir 
Chribtophor Wandesford to his bon, George 
Wandesford. These two works form the basis 
of the account of Wandesford’s life given by 
T. D. Whitaker in his History of Bichmond- 
shiro, ii. 147-63. Much of the material ntod by 
Comber is to bo found in the Autobiography of 
Alice Thorn! on. Lot tors writ,ton by Wandesford 
are printed in I he Strafford Letters, Whitaker's 
Lifo of Sir Cleorge Rndcliffe, Berwick's Eawdon 
Papers, 1810; unpublished letters ure to be found 
in the Carto collodion in the Bodleian Library 
and among tlio Marquis of Ormonde’s lnanu- 
bcripts at Kilkenny Cnstlo. Soe also Notes and 
ftuorios, 3rd sor. i. 271, 314, x. 277, and 6th 
sor. ii. 327, 370, iii. 168, 338, vi. 360.] 

0. H. F. 


WANLEY, nUMFREY (1072-1726), 
antiquary, born at Coventry on 21 March 
1671-2 and baptised on 10 April, was the 
son of Nathaniel Wanloy [q. v.] About 1687 
ho wns apprenticed to a draper called Wright 
at Coventry, and remained with him until 
1094, hut spoilt every vacant hour in study¬ 
ing old boolcs and documents and in copy¬ 
ing the various styles of handwriting. Ilia 
studies are said to have begun with a tran¬ 
script of the Anglo-Saxon dictionary of Wil¬ 
liam Somner [q. v.] (Letters from the Bod¬ 
leian IAbr. 1813, ii. 118). ilia skill in un¬ 
ravel! ing ancient writing became known to 
William Lloyd, tlio bishop of Lichfield, who 
at a visitation sent for him, nnd ultimately 
obtained his entrance, as a commoner, at St, 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, where John Mill, D.D, 
[q. v.], wns principal. Ho matriculated 
there on 7 May 1696, but next year removed 
to Xlniversity Oollege, on the persuasion of 
Dr. CharieIt j with whom ho lived, ne took 
no degreo at Oxford, but gave Mill much 
help in collating the text of the Now Testa¬ 
ment. 

Wanley’s 1.al ents wero first publicly shown, 
when he was twenty-three, in compiling the 
catalogues of tho manuscripts at Coventry 
school and tho church of St. Mary, War¬ 
wick, which are insorled in Bernard’s ‘ Cata- 
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logue of Manuscripts’ (1697, ii, S3-4,203-6) 
ami he drew up ‘ the very accurate but too 
brief’ index to that -work. In February 
1695-6 he obtained, through Charlett's in¬ 
fluence, the post of assistaut in the Bodleian 
Library at a salary of 12/. per annum. At 
the end of that year he received a special 
gift from the library of 10/., and in the be 
ginning of 1700 a donation of 15/, ‘ for hii 


paine about Dr. Bernard’s books.’ This 
second contribution was for selecting from 
Bernards printed hooks such ns were suit¬ 
able for purchase on behalf of the library. 
The selection led to an angry difference with 
Thomas Ilyde, D.D., the head librarian, which 
was, however, soon composed, and in 1698 
Hyde wished Wanley to be appointed as his 
successor. But he had no degree, and with¬ 
out one he was ineligible. About 1698 ho 
was preparing a work da re diploma tica 
(Thoresby Letters, i. 805, 355). Tho ac¬ 
count of the Bodleian Library in Ohamhcr- 
layne’s ‘ State of England ’ (1701) is by him 
(Hbarne, Collections, i. 130). 

During 1099 and 1700 Wanley was en¬ 
gaged for George Iliekes fq. v.] in searching 
through various parts of England for Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts ( Letters of Eminent Lite¬ 
rary Men, Camden Soc. xxiii. 283), and 
this led to hie drawing up the catalogue of 
such manuscripts published in 1706 as the 
second volume of tho 1 Linguaruiu Vetcrum 
Soptentrionalium Thesaurus ’ ofllickes. Tho 
dedication (dated 28 Aug 1704) to Hobert 
Harley, acknowledging the benefits received 
from him, was written in English and trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Edward Tliwaites [q. v.] 
Wanley had been introduced by Hickes to 
llarley, on 23 April 1701, with tho highest 
praise for 1 tho best skill in ancient hands 
and manuscripts of any man, not only of this 
. , . but of any former ago ’ (Portland MSS, 
in Hist. MSS. Comm . 15lh Rep. iv. 16). 
This introduction and dedication later ou 
procured Wanley’s advancement. 

Wanley desired in December 1099 to he 
deputy-librarian to Bentley at tho king’s 
library, but this was denied him ( Letters 
from the Bodleian Libr. i. 99), The post of 
assistant to the secretary of tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, offered to 
him through the influonco of Robert Nelson, 
on 16 Dec. 1700, with a salary of 401, por 
annum, was * thankfully accepted.’ lie was 
promoted on 5 March 1701-2 to he secre¬ 
tary, with an annual salary of 70/. (MoCurEH, 
Mmutes of S.P. Q.K. pp, 98-9,117, 172), and 
he retained the post until on or about 
24 June 1708. Three letters from him relat¬ 
ing to the society are printed in Nicholas 
‘Illustrations of Literature 1 (i. 816-19), 


and to promote its objects he translated 
from the French J. F. Ostervald’s 1 Grounds 
and Principles of the Christian Religion’ 
(1704,7th edit. 17C6). 

The manuscript report of Wanley, Anstis, 
and Matthew Hutton on the state of the 
Cottonian Library (dated 22 June 1703) is 
prefixed to a copy of Thomas Smith’s ‘ Cata¬ 
logue’ (696) of the Cottonian manuscripts in 
the king's library at the British Museum. It 
also contains Wanlsy’s manuscript catalogue 
of the charters in the collection, He com- 
municat ed to Harley in 1703 tho possibility 
of elfucting the purchase of the DtEwca col¬ 
lections., and they were bought through his 
agency in 1706 (Edwakds, British Museum, 
i. 235-41; Heabot, Collections, i. 163). In 
1708 ho was employed by Harioy to cata¬ 
logue the Ilorleinn manuscripts, and he then 
hoc a mo ‘ library-keeper’ in turn to him and 
his son, the second Earl of Oxford. By the 
time of his death he had finished the colla¬ 
tion of No. 2107, and the catalogue remains 
as a monument of ‘his exlonsivo learning 
and tho solidity of his judgment’ (Hart, 
MSS. Cat. i. Prof. pp. 27-8). 

Wanley was the embodiment of honesty 
and industry. lie wns also a keen bargainer, 
and ofton secured for his pat rnn many desir¬ 
able blocks of books and manuscripts. Ilia 
journal, from 2 March 1714-15 to 23 June 
1726, is in Laiisdowno MSS. 771-2, and 
contains many amusing entries. It has 
never been printed in full, but oxtrncts from 
it nro in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ 
(i. 86-94), ‘Notes and Querios’ (1st scr. 
viii. 335),‘The Genealogist’ (newser. i. 114, 
178, 256), and in the ‘Library Chronicle’ 
(i. 87, 110). Memoranda by him of tho 
prices of hooks are in Laiisdowno MS. 
677, hut tho opening leaves are want¬ 
ing. He wrote the account of the Harleian 
Library in Nicolson’s ‘ Historical Libraries ’ 
(1730, p. vi; Yeowiim, William Oldys, p. 
38). Through Harley ho hocame known to 
Pope, who used to imitate his ‘stilted turns 
of phraseology and elaboration of manner,’ 
and addressed two letters to him in 1726 
( Works, od Oourihope, viii. 206-7, x. 115- 
110). Gay introduced him, ‘from thy shelves 
with dust besprent,’ into his poem of * Mr. 
Pope’s Wolcomo from Greece/ 

Wanley often sailpred from ill-health, and 
died of dropsy at Clarges Street, Hanover 
Square, London, on 6 July 1726. lie was 
buried within the altar-rails of Marylebone 
church, and an inscription wns put up to 
his memory. He married, at St. Swithin’s, 
London Stone, on 1 May 1705, Anna, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Bourcliierof Newcastle-upon- 
Tyno, and widow of Bernard Martin Boren- 
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clow. She was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Gordon, on 6 Jan. 1721-2. Of tlieir three 
children, ono was born dead and the other 
two died in infancy. His second wife was 
Ann, who afterwards married "William 
Lloyd of St. James’s, "Westminster, and was 
buried in Marylobone church, a monument 
to her memory boing placed against the 
north wall at the eastern end. Administra¬ 
tion of Wanley's efleets was granted to her 
on 3 Nov. 1720 ( Notes and Queries, 4th ser, 
v. 142-3;. 

Wanley’s minutes of the meetings of some 
antiquaries at a tavern in 1707 are in II or- 
loian MS. 7055. This was the germ of the 
present Society of Antiquaries, and on its 
revival in July 1717 he became F.S.A. A, 
communication by him. on judging the ago of 
manuscripts is in the * Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ’ (1706, pp. 1903-2008), and his account 
of Bagford’s collections of printing is in the 
volume for 1707 (pp. 2407-10; cl", also 
Trans. Biblior/rapJiieal Soc, iv. 189, 196-0). 
TIis statement of the indentures between 
Henry VII and Westminster Ahboy is in 
the ‘ ‘Will of King Henry VII > (1775). Ilu 
transcribed from the Cottonian manuscripts 
for publication, with the patronage of Lord 
Weymouth, the ‘Chronicon Dunstapluv,’ the 
‘Beuudicli Petrobuvgunsis Chronicon,’ and 
the 1 Annales de Lanercost,’but Weymouth’s 
death iu 1714 put an end to the design. Tho 
first two were aftorwavds published by 
Hcarno, who inserted in tho preface to tho 
first work particulars of his life. Hearao at 
one time hated Wanley, and even accused 
him of theft ( Collections , i. 180, iii. 434, iv, 
421-7). Wanley meditated an edition of 
the Bible iu Saxon, a new edition of the 
Septuagint, a lifo of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
had proceeded some way iu a work on hand¬ 
writing. 

Masses oflotters to and from Wanley are 
iu tho collections of the British Museum 
and tho Bodleian Library. Many of them 
rvo in the 'Life Journal of Popys ’ fii. 2G1, 
$5C.), Iloarno’s ‘ Collections ’ (od. Doblo and 
Itannio), Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes ’ 
(i. 91-105, 630-41, ii. 472, iv. 136-7, via. 
360-4), Ellis’s ‘ Original Lotters ’ (2nd sor. 
iv. 311-14), Ellis’s ‘Letters of Literary 
Men’(Camd, Soc. xxiii. 238, &o.), ‘Letters 
from Bodleian Library ’ (1813, i. 80, &o.), 
And ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (1st sor. ix. 7, 2nd 
ser. ii. 242-3, 296), Ilia collection of bibles 
and prayer-books is sot out in the ‘ Gentle¬ 
man’s, Magazine’ (1816, ii. 609); it was pur¬ 
chased m 1726, shortly before his death, by 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. Several 
volumes at the British Museum have copious 
notes in his handwriting; his additions to 


Woods ‘ Athemn Oxoniensos’are contained 
in a copy in the library of the Royal Insti. 
tut ion. 

Three portraits of Wanley were painted 
by Thomas Hill; one, dated 18 Dec. 1711 
belongs to the Society of Antiquaries’ 
ajiothor, dated September 1717, was trans¬ 
ferred in 1879 from the British Museum to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and the third 
remains in tho students’ room in the manu- 
scripts department of the British Museum 
A fourth portrait is at the Bodleian, show¬ 
ing a countenance, says Dibdin, ‘ absolutely 
peppered with variolous indentations’ (Biblio¬ 
mania, 1842, p. 346). Engravings after 
Ilill were executed by J. Smith and 

A. Wivoll. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon.; Restitute, ii. 75 . 7 . 
Lysuns’s Environs, iii. 268; Murray's Uudleian 
Library, 2ml edit. pp. 163-7; NoWh Cont. of 
6 ranger, iii. 360-3; Colvilo's Warwickshire 
Worthies, 1870 , p. 784; Genealogist, new sor. 
1884, pp. 114-17; Notes and Queries, 7th ser' 
viii. 224; Hearno's Collections, i. 20 , 62, 211 - 
212, ii. 137, 449; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. i. 82-4; 
YoowoU'b William OUlys, p. 66 ; Edwards's Li¬ 
braries, i. 689 ; Sccrolan's Nolson, pp. 104-14 
181,217-19, 264. J W. P. C. 

WANLEY, NATHANIEL (1634-1080), 
divine and compiler, was bora at Leicester 
in 1634, and baptised on 27 March. Hia 
father was a mercer. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 

B. A. in 1663, M.A. in 1067. Uis first pre¬ 
ferment was as reotor of Booby, Leicester¬ 
shire. nis first publication, ‘Vox Dei, or 
tho Great Duty of Keif-reflection upon it 
Man's own Wayes,’ 1068, 4to, was dedi¬ 
cated to Dorothy Spencer [q. v.J, Waller’s 
‘ Saoharisha.’ On tlio resignation of John 
Bryan, D.D. Tq. v.], tho nonconformist vioai 
of Trinity Olutrcli, Coventry, Wanley wad 
instituted his successor on 28 Oct. 16,62. He 
established tho same yotlr an annual sermon 
on Christmas day, endowing it with a fii 
of 10s., charged 011 a houso in Bishop Street. 
Ho published ‘ War and Peace Reconciled 
.. . two books,’ 1670, 8vo1572, 8vo; it ft 
a translation from the Latin of JustUB Lip- 
sins. lie was far from being out of touch 
with the prevailing puritanism of Coventry. 
With Bryan (who atlendod his sorvideB, 
though ministering also to a nonconformist 
congregation) ho was closely intimate, and 
on Bryan’s death iu 1670 he preached hii 
funeral sermon in a strain of warhi appre¬ 
ciation honourable alike to both men. It 
was published posthumously, with the title 
‘ Peace and Rest for the Upright,’ 1681,4to. 
Wanley died in 1680; he waB succeeded 
by Samuol Barton on 22 Dec. His portrait 



Wanostrocht 

i^lnlhe Bodleian Library at Oxford, He 
■was married on 24 July 1056; by his wife 
Ellen ( b . 80 April 1033, d. 28 June 1719), 
daughter of Humphrey Burton, coroner and 
town clerk of Coventry, he had five children, 
of whom Humfrey Wanley is separately 
noticed, Wanley gave ot bequeathed to 
the grammar school library at Coventry a 
copy of the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ described as 
‘Ecclesiastical Music, written onParchmont, 
about the time of King Edward IV.’ 

Wanley’s opus magnum is‘The Wonders 
of the Little World; or a Genoral History 
of Man. In Six Books,’ 1678, fol., dedicated 
(17 June 1677) to Sir Harbottlo Grimston 
[q. v.j The Coventry corporation gave him 
10t, the Drapers’ Company 67., and the 
Mercers’ Company 4 L, in acknowledgment 
of presentation copies. Tho work, which 
is meant to illustrate aneodotically the pro¬ 
digies of human nature, shows omnivorous 
reading and indiscriminate crudence; it is 
well arranged, and the authorities are fully 
given and carefully rendered. Of later edi¬ 
tions the best are 1774, 4to, with revision, 
and index; and 1800-7, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
additions by William Johnston, a coadjutor 
of John Alkin (1747-1822) [q. v.] in the 
■General Biography.’ Wanley compiled a 
history of the Fielding family, which is 
printed in Nichols's ‘ Leicestershire; ’ the ori¬ 
ginal, written on line parchment, is in the 
possession of Lord Denbigh. 

[Golvile’a Worthies of Warwickshire (1870), 
p 784; Dugdalo’s Warwickshire, otl. Thom,is, 
1730, i. 174; Taunton’s CoVantry, 1870, pp,194, 
198, 205, 267, of. Hist, and Antiquities, Coven¬ 
try (1810), p. 81 ; Notes and Quericb, 4th her. 
v. 142: Parish Magazine, Holy Trinity, Covon- 
try, July 1884; information from Dr. William 
Aldia Wright, vico-maator, Trinity Coll,] 

A, G, 

WANOSTROCHT, NICHOLAS (180t- 
1870), author of 1 Felix on the Bat,’ eldest 
Bon of Vincent Wanostrocht, was born at 
Camberwell on 6 Oot. 1804. His great- 
uncle (his father’s uncle), Nicolas Wano- 
BTEocrtT (1746-1812), who is believed to 
have been of Belgian origin, come over to 
England, afttir some residence in France, 
about 1780, and was appointed French tutor 
in the family of Henry Bathurst, socond 
earl Bathurst [q, v,] A few years after his 
arrival he founded a school known, as the 
Alfred House Academy near Camberwell 
Green, * a Apot vefy Convenient on Account 
of th£ coaches going to and from London 
every hdur 1 (see his flowery prospectus in 
thfe British Museum Library, dated 1796). 
Among bis numerous compilations the most 
flotqWorth^ are ‘A. Practical Grammar of 
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tho French Language’ (London, 1780,12mo; 
19th edit, revised by Tarver, 1839); ‘ Clas¬ 
sical Vocabulary, French and English. . . . 
to which is added a Collection of Letters, 
Familiar and Commercial ’ (1783, 12mo); 
‘ Recueil choisi de traits historiques et de 
contes moraux’(1786,12mo; 6th edit. 1797); 
‘ Petite Encyolopfidio des jeunes gens,’ dedi¬ 
cated to Lady Charlotte Cavendish Bon- 
tinck(1788,12mo,numerous editions); and 
‘La Liturgie Anglicans’ (1794, 12mo). 
Dr. Wanostrocht, who printed tlie letters 
LL.D. after his name, died at Camborwell, 
aged 63, on 19 Nov. 1812. His widow 
Sarah, who with the aid of her husband had 
issued ‘ Le Livre des Enfans, ou Syllabaire 
Frnmjais ’ (4th edit. 1808), died at Camber¬ 
well on 18 Oct. 1820 (Gait. Mag. 1812 ii. 
608, 1820 ii. 880). The school at Alfred 
House was continued by the doctor’s nephew 
and assistant, Vincent Wanostrocht (the 
father of the writer on cricket), who, besides 
ruvising his uncle’s editions of Marmontel, 
Florion, Barthfilemy, and other French clas¬ 
sics, published ‘ The British Constitution, or 
on Epitome of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England' (London, 1823). 
Ho died at Alfred House, aged 43, on 26 Jan. 
1824 {Gent, Mag. 1824, i. 188), leaving issue, 
besides Nicholas, Vincent (1813-1888), who 
displayed great talent os an inventor, but 
was unfortunate in liis experiments ; Bally, 
who married, in 1820, George Wardon of 
Glasgow; and Mary, who married, in De¬ 
cember 1822, Nathaniel Chater of Fleet 
Street. 

After Vincent’s death the school was 
carried on by his oldest son, Nicholas, whose 
devotion to cricket is said to have been 
somewhat detrimental to the more strictly 
academic portion of tho curriculum. He 
studied cricket at Camberwell under Harry 
Hampton, who had a ground there, and 
gradually developed into a very brilliant 
left-handed bat, his out to the off from the 
shoulder being specially commended. His 
slow 1 lobs ’ were also described as very fatal. 
He first appeared at Lord’s as ‘N. Felix’ 
(a name which he always assumed at crioket, 
in deference, it is supposed, to the feelings 
of parents) on 23 Aug. 1828; but it was 
not until 1831 (24 July) that he first played 
for the gentlemen against the players^ his 
scores being 0 bowled Pilch and bowled 
Lillywhite 1. He played again in this 
match in 1888, 1837, 1840, and, with a 
few exceptions, right dpwn to 1861. Irij 
1846 a match was played at Lord’s ‘ in his 
honour’ (1-3 June), at which the prince 
Consort put in an appearance, bat Folix'a 
side was badly boateu by Pilch’s eleven, On 
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18 June in tho same year he was beaten by 
Alfred Mynn [q. v.] in a single-wicket 
match which attracted a large crowd of 
spectators.; nor was ho successful in the re¬ 
turn match with Mynn at Bromley on 
29 and 30 Sept, of the same year. _ In 1845 
Felix published, in a thin quarto, his ‘ Felix 
on the Bat.; being a scientific Enquiry into 
the use of the Cricket Bat, together with 
the History and Use of tho (Jntnpulta ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 2nd edit. 1850, and 3rd edit. 1855), 
which forms one of tho classics of cricket, 
together with tho ‘Cricketer's Guide’ of 
John Nyren [q.v.l, and Denison's ‘ Sketches 
of the Players? Each of the six chapters is 
adorned with a quaint coloured plate and a 
humorous tnilpieco; both these and the 
emblematic frontispiece wore engraved after 
the author's own drawings. The recom¬ 
mendations ns to costume, ‘paddings' (in 
view of ‘ tho uncertainly and irregularity of 
the present system of throwing bowling ’), 
and other accessories are diverting, as is also 
the description of an engine, ‘ the catapulta,’ 
which ho devised as a substitute for a pro¬ 
fessional bowler. 

About 1830 ho moved tho school from 
Camberwell to Blackheatli, where ho was 
long a familiar ligure from the zeal with 
which ho instructed his pupils in tho rudi¬ 
ments of tho national game. lie gave up 
his school about 1868, when a subscript ion 
was raised for him among cricketers and a 
considerable sum collected. In addition to 
the ‘ catapulta,’ which soon fell into disuse, 
he invented tho tubular indinrubber batting 
gloves, the patont for which ho sold to Ro¬ 
bert Dark of Lord’s. lie retired to Brighton, 
whore ho painted portraits and animals, and 
he died at Montpelier Road, Brighton, in 
1876. His widow died in 1901. 

[Lillywliito's Cricket Scores and Biographies, 
vols. ii. Hi. and iv. passim, osp. ii. 01; Cuffyn’s 
Seventy-One not ouL, 1800; Memoirs of laving 
Authors, 1798; Routs’b Kngist. of Authors, 1701, 
p, 421; private information.] X. S. 

WANSEY, HENRY (1762 P-1827), anti¬ 
quary, born in 1761 or 1762, was the sou of 
William Wansey of Warminster, Wiltshire. 
Tie was by trade a clothior, hut retired 
from businoss in middlo lifo and devoted his 


commercial restrictions of such a nature were 
generally injurious. In 1789 Wansey was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti 
queries, in 1791 he visited the United States' 
and in 1796 he published his observation! 
under tho title ‘An Excursion to the United 
States of America,’ Salisbury, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1798. Whilo residing at Salisburyin 
1801 he turned his attention to the condi¬ 
tion of poorhousos, and published in that 
year a pamphlet entitled ‘Thoughts oa 
Poorliouses, particularly that of Salisbury 
with a view to their reform.’ Wansey 
however, principally occupied himself with 
the study of local antiquities, and for some 
years lie laboured in conjunction with Sir 
Richard Colt Iloaro [q. v.J in preparing tho 
account of tire hundred of Warminster for 
Home’s ‘ History of Wiltshire.’ The volume 
containing Wunsoy’s labours was not, how¬ 
ever, published until 1831, four years after 
his death. 

Wansey died at Warminster on 19 July 
1827. By his wifi* Elizabeth lie had ono 
daughter, Emma, who died in childhood. 

Besides tho worltB referred to,Wansey was 
the author of: 1. ‘ Wool encouraged with¬ 
out Exportation,’published by tho Highland 
Society of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791,8 vo. 
2. ‘ A Letter to tho Bishop of Salisbury on 
his late Chargo to tho Clorgy of his Diocese,’ 
London, 1798, 8vo. 3. ‘A visit to Paris in 
June 1814,’ London, 1811, 8vo. He also 
contributed several papers to the ‘ Archrco- 
logia’ of the Socioty ot Antiquaries. 

[Gont. Mag. 1827, ii. 373; Ann. Biogr, and 
Obituary, 1828, p. 472; Miscellanea Gon. ot 
Herald, 2nd sor. i. 118 ; Biogr. Diet, of hiving 
Authors. 1810; Notes and Querios, 4th ser. it, 
08, 161.] E. I. 0. 

WARBEOK, PERKIN (1474-1499), Pre- 
londor, has been surmised by one or two 
writers to have hoen the person lie claimed 
to be, Richard, duke of York, the second 
son of Edward IV. This theory, however, in¬ 
volves, among other diflicullios, the suppo¬ 
sition that tho brother of a queen consort 
(Henry VJI’s wifo,Elizabotb) was hanged 
during that queen’s life without any apparent 
manifestation of fooling on her part or on tlmt 
of tho people. Tho truo history of the impostor 
was doubtless oontninod in his own con- 


leisure to travel, to literature, aud to anti- fession, printed and published shortly before 
quartan research. lie was a member of the his oxoeution, when its truth in almost every 
Bath and West of England Agricultural particular could ho easily verified, He was 
Society, in which ho sorved the_ office. of, a native of Totirnay, born most probably in 
vice-president, and in connection with which 1474, the son of John OBbeck, controller of 
he published in 1780 ‘A Letter to tliej that town, byhiB wife Catherine de Faro. 
Marquis of Lansdowne on the Subject of the j The name Osbeclc seems only to he a varis- 
Late Tax on Wool,’ in which ho pointed out tion of Warbeck, for that of Perkin’s father 
the impolicy of the tax, and maintained that is found in tho archives of Toumay as ‘ Jek&n 
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ae Werbecque,’ son of ‘ Diericq de Wer¬ 
becque,' and the confession also mentions 
‘ Dirvok Osbeck’ as the Pretender's grand¬ 
father. The same document names other 
family connections who wero prominent 
aliens of Tourney. Early in his life Perkin’s 
mother took him to Antwerp, where he re¬ 
mained half a year with a cousin, John 
Stienbeck, an officer of the town ; but owing 
to the wars in Flandeis he returned home 
probably about 1488. A year later a Tournay 
meicbant named Berio took him to the mart 
at Antwerp, where he had a five months' ill¬ 
ness, then removed Mm to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and afterwards put him in service at Middel- 
burg. After some months he went into Por¬ 
tugal, in the company of Sir Edward Bramp¬ 
ton's wife, an adherent of the house of York, 
and remained a year in that country, in the 
service of a knight named Peter Vn.cz de 
Cogna, who had only one eye. Then, leaving 
Mm, lie took service with a Breton named 
Frcgent Meno, with whom ho sailed to Ire¬ 
land. 

Be landed at Cork in 1491, arrayed in 
fine silk clothing which belonged to his 
master. Lambert Simnel [q. v.] bad been 
crowned in Dublin four years before a9 the 
sonofthe Duke ofClarence, and the turbulent 
citizens would Lave it that Perkin was the 
same sonof Clarence who bad been so crowned. 
This he denied on oatli before the mayor j but 
two other persons then maintained he was 
a son of Richard III. This also ho denied, 
hut, being finally assured of the support of 
the earls of Desmond and Kildare, lie agreed 
to take upon himself the character of the 
Duke of York. lie was accordingly put in 
training to speak good English and to act as 
became a son of Edward IV. On 2 March 
1492 James IV of Scotland received letters 
from him out of Ireland as ‘ King Edward’s 
son.’ But he was immediately afterwords 
invited to France by Charles VlII, and was 
there in October 1492, when Henry VII 
made his brief invasion. On the peace of 
JStaples, however (3 Nov,), Charles wsb 
obliged to dismiss him, and lie betook him¬ 
self to Flanders, where Margaret, duchess 
dowager of Burgundy [q.v.], received him 
as her nephew. Cinder ber his education as 
Duke of York was completed, 

In July 1493 Ilenry VII sent Sir Edward 
Poynings [q.v.l and William Warluim [C[.V.] 
to Philip, archduke of Austria, Maximilian’s 
son, to remonstrate against such support 
being given to him in Flanders, The arch¬ 
duke was then a lad of fifteen, and Iris 
council answered for him that while he 
wished to keep on good terms with England, 
he had no control over what the duchess did 


within the lands of her dowry. The king 
replied by a stoppage of trade with Flanders, 
which produced a riot iu London. In No¬ 
vember Perkin for a time left the Low 
Countries, and presented himself to Maxi¬ 
milian, king of the Romans at Vienna, at 
the funeral of his father, the Emperor Fre¬ 
deric III (Liciutowskv, Geschkhte des 
Houses Habsburg,xc>\. viii., Venekhnm der 
Urhmden, No. 2000). In the summer of 
1494 Maximilian brought him down in his 
company to the Low Countries again, and 
recognised him as king of England. Carter 
king-of-arms was sent over to remonstrate 
against this, and to declare both to Maxi¬ 
milian and to Margaret that Henry had 

E ositive evidence of his being the son of a 
urgess of Tournay. Garter was not listened 
to, But, in spite of threats of imprisonment, 
he proclaimed the fact aloud in the streets 
of Mechlin, in presence of other heralds. In 
October Perkm was present at Antwerp 
when the Archduke Philip took his oatli as 
Duke of Brabant, and he displayed tho arms 
of the house of York on the house in which 
hestaved (SPAiiTlN, Nachlaas, p. 228: Mom- 
OTQT, V. 16, 46). 

Meanwhilesecret conspiracies were formed 
in England in his favour. Ilenry, to learn 
the extent of these, sent spios over to Flan¬ 
ders, and offered pardons to Sir Robert 
Clifford and "William Barley, two of the re¬ 
fugees who were among the leaders of the 
movement. Clifford at once accepted his 
pardon, and, coming over to England, re¬ 
ceived a reward of G00Z. for supplying full 
information; but Barley deferred nis sub¬ 
mission to Henry for two yenrs longer. 
Suddenly a number of Perkin’s adherents in 
England were arrosfced, including Lord Fitz- 
walters, Sir Simon Mountford, and William 
"Worsley, dean of St. Paul’s, of whom tho 
laymen were put to death. Clifford forther 
accused Sir William Stanley [q. v.], to whose 
action at Boswortli Field Ilenry was in¬ 
debted for his crown, and he, too, after trial 
was beheaded. 

The Duchess Margaret, besides being ani¬ 
mated against Henry by the feelings natural 
to a prominent member of the house of York, 
had lost on his accession all the revenues 
granted to her by Edward IV on her mar¬ 
riage. These her feigned nephew, by a deed 
dated 10 Deo. 1494, engaged to restore to 
her when he should get possession of his 
kingdom; and Maximilian, on similar frail 
securities^ lent him pecuniar' assistance for 
his expedition. Nor would Maximilian, not¬ 
withstanding a contemptuous refusal of the 
regents of Tyrol to contribute to the enter¬ 
prise, admit that he had been deceived, and 
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when the expedition, actually sailed in July 
1490 he was sanguine that the young man 
would obtain possession of England, and 
soon after turn his arms against France. As 
a matter of fact, Warbeck’s little fleet ap¬ 
peared off Deal and landed a small body of 
men on 8 July, but his adherents were at¬ 
tacked by the country people with hearty 
good will, and 100 of ’them were slain and 
eighty taken prisoners. After this disastrous 
loss the adventurer sailed to Ireland and 
laid sioge to Waterford, but after eleven 
days was compelled to withdraw, one of his 
vessels being captured by the loyal citizens. 

He then soiled to Scotland, where James 
IV received him at Stirling in November, 
and gave him in marriage his own cousin, 
Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
Iluntly. Measures wore planned for invading 
England, and Worbeclc wrole as Duka of 
York to tlie Earl of Desmond in Ireland to 
send forces into Scotland in his aid ( Wabu, 
Antiquities of Ireland, ed. 1064, pp. 33, 40). 
In September 1496 an ambassador of the 
FrenchkingofleradJamosaliundredthousond 
crowns to send him to France. That same 
month, after much preparation, .Tamos made 
a raid into Northumberland on his account, 
but returned in three days. For, though the 
Pretender had issued a proclamation as king, 
no Englishmen joined him j the Scots were 
not t.o be withheld from practising tlip bar¬ 
barities of border warfare, and Warbeck, it is 
said, only excited ridicule by entreating James 
to spare those whom lie called his subjects, 
lie remained in Scotland till July 1497, when 
he embarked with liis wife, and apparently 
more than one child whom he already had 
by her, at Ayr, in a Breton merchant vessel, 
whose captain was under engagement to land 
him in England for somo new attempt. The 
renowned seamen Andrew and Eobert Bar¬ 
ton accompanied him in their own vessels. 
The rebels m Cornwall had invited him to 
land in those parts; bnt ho flrst visited Cork 
on iiO July, and remained in Ireland more 
than a month. This time, howuver, he got. 
no support in that country either from Kil¬ 
dare or Desmond, the former being now 
Jord-doputy, and the loyal citizens of 
Waterford not only wrote’ to inform the 
Icing of his designs, but fitted out vessels at 
their own cost which nearly captured him 
at sea in crossing to Cornwall. He and a 
small company mado the crossing in three 
ships, and the one in which he himself was, 
a Biscayan, was actually boarded. The 
commander of the boarding party showed 
the king's loiters offering two thousand 
nobles for his surrender, which was only 
right, he said, considering the alliance be- , 


tween England and Spain. But the captain 
denied all knowledge of his being on board 
though he was actually hidden in a cask' 
and the ship was allowed to proceed on hi 
voyage. 

He landed at Whitosand Bay in (w. 
wall, proclaimed himself Pickard IV, as he 
had done in Northumberland, and at Bod¬ 
min found himself at the head of a body 
reckoned at three thousand men, which mow 
than doubled as he went on. He laid siege 
to Exeter, but on the approach of the Earl 
of Devonshire and other gentlemen of the 
county withdrew to Taunton. Learning that 
Lord Daubeney was at Glastonbury in fall 
march against him, he stole away from Taun¬ 
ton at midnight (21 Sept.) with sixty horse¬ 
men, whom apparently he soon left behind 
ond rode on himself with three companions 
to Beauliou in Hampshire, where they took 
sanctuary. Two companies of horse pre¬ 
sently surrounded the plage, and Perkin and 
his two frionds surrendered to the king's 
mercy. lie was brought back to Taunton 
whoro the king himseli had now arrived, on 
5 Oct., and, having been promised his life 
made a full confession of his imposture. His 
followers had everywhere submitted. Henry 
went on to Exeter and despatched horsemen 
to St. Michael’s Mount, where Warbeck had 
loll liis wife, to bring her to him; after seeing 
her, and making her husband confess his im¬ 
posture once more in her presence, Henry 
sent her with an oecort to his qneen, assur¬ 
ing her of his desire to treat her like a sister. 

The country being now pacified, the king 
went up to London, taking with him Per¬ 
kin, who was paraded through the streets 
(28 Nov.) as an object of derision, and 
lodged in the Tower. Soon afterward), 
however, he was released and kept in the 
king's court, with no restraint upon his 
liberty except that he was carefully watched. 
In 1498, however, on 9 Juno, he made an 
attempt to escape, but he got no further 
than the monastery of Svon, and surren¬ 
dered once more on pardon. On Friday, 
15 J line, ho was placed in the stoolrs on a 
scaffolding reared on barrels at Westminster 
Hull, and on Monday following underwent 
similar ireatmpnt in Cheapside, where ke 
repented his confession, and after five hours' 
exposure was conveyed to the Tower. The 
whole story of his imposture, written and 
read by himself, was printed by the king’s 
command. 

Next year (1499) ho made an attempt to 
corrupt his keepers, who with a show of yield¬ 
ing brought him into communication with 
other prisoners, and among them with the 
unhappy Earl of Warwick, the only regl 
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source of the Icing’s anxieties. A very 
absurd plot was formed to seize the Tower; 
■which being revealed, Perkin and his friend 
John it water, mayor of Cork, and two 
others were condemned to death at West¬ 
minster on Saturday, 16 Nov. On the 
Monday following eight other prisoners in 
the Tower were indicted for the plot at the 
Guildhall. On Thursday, the 21st, War¬ 
wick was tried and received judgment on 
his own confession; and on Saturday, the 
23fd, Perkin and John t\ Water were taken 
to Tyhurn and hanged, both confessing their 
misdeeds and asking the king’s forgiveness, 
Periling widow, deeply humiliated, had 
reason to feel grateful for the king's kind¬ 
ness. She resumed her maiden name of 
Gordon, and was treated at court according 
to hef birth. She not only received a pen¬ 
sion, l>ut her wardrobe expenses were de¬ 
frayed by the king, and occasional payments 
were made to her besides. In January 1/303 
she was among the company assembled at 
.Richmond to witness the betrothal of tlio 
king’s daughter Margaret to James IV. 
She seems to have remained unmarried 
about eleven years, and received from 
Henry VIII a grant of lands in Berkshire, 
which had belonged to the attainted Earl of 
Lincoln, on condition that she should not go 
out of England, either tp Scotland or else¬ 
where, without royal license. She then 
married James Strangways, gentleman 
usher of the king’s chamber, and got a new 
grant of the some lands to lior and her hus¬ 
band in survivorship. On 23 .Tune 31)17, 
St^ngways being then dead, she got. a fur¬ 
ther grant of Lincoln’s lands in Berkshire 
on jjhe same condition as before. A month 
lp.ter she hfid bacorno the wife of Matthias 
(of Matthew) Cradock, and obtained leave 
to dwell with her husband in Wales, lie 
wf\s a gentleman of Glamorganshire, after¬ 
wards knighted, who had fitted out and 
furnished with men a vessel for the French 
war of 1613. lie died in 1631, and she again 
married Christopher Ashton, another gentlo- 
rnn usher of the chamber, with whom she 
lived a* Fyfield in Berkshire, one of the 
manors granted to herself. She died in 3 637, 
tthd is buried in the chancel of the parish 
chyreh of Fyfield, in a tomb still called 
"'Lady Gordon’s monument,’ though it is 
curiptis that a very line tomb, also still 
existing, was built by her former husband, 
Sir Matthew Cradock, for herself and him, 
in Swansea church, with their effigies 
upon it. 

[Memorials of Henry VII, and Letters and 
Papers of Richard III tpid Henry VII, both in 
Rolls Ser. ; Polydop Virgilii Anglian Historia; 


Haifa and Fabyan’s Chronicles; Cott. MS., 
Vitelliua A xvi.; Archaologia, vol. xxvii. { 
Charles Smith’s Ancient and Present State of 
Cork, also his Ancient and Present State of 
Waterford; Ryland’s History of Waterford; the 
Paston Letters; Plumpton Correspondence 
(Camden Soc.); Calendar of Carew MSS. (with 
Book ofHowth); Cal., Spanish, vol. i.; Cal,, 
Venetian, vol. i.; Baga de Secretis in Dap.- 
Keeper’s Third Report, App. ii. 216-18; Dick¬ 
son's Accounts of the Lord High Treasnrer of 
Scotland, vol. i., Bain's Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland, vol. iv., and Burnett's 
Rotuli Scaccarii, vols. X. and these last 
three belonging to Register House Series; Ex- 
eerpta Histonca; Gairdner's Stay of Perkin 
Warbeok appended to liis Hicham in, 1898; 
Ulmann’s Maximilian I; Busch's England under 
tlie Tudors.] J. Q-. 

WARBURTON, BARTHOLOMEW 
ELLIOTT GEORGE, usually known as 
Eliot Wakbubton (1810-1862), miscel- % 
laneous writer, eldest son of George War- 
burton of Aughrim, co. Gnlway, formerly 
inspector-general of constabulary in Ireland, 
who married, on 6 July 1806, Anna, dough- 
tor of Thomas Acton of Westaslon, co. 
Wicklow, was bom near Tullamore, King’s 
County, in 1810. After being educated for 
some lime by a private tutor at Wakefield 
in Yorkshire, he went to Queens’ dollege, 
Cambridge, on 8 Dec. 1828, hut migrated 
to Trinity College on 23 Feb. 1830. He 
graduated B.A. on 22 May 1833, and M.A. 
1837. On 19 March 1830 he took part witji 
Monckton Milnes, Edward Ellice, .T. M. 
Kemble, A H. Hall am, and others in the 
Cambridge dramatic club rendering of'Mueh 
Ado about Nothing,’ and in August 1831 
Milnes joined him at Belfast for a tour ‘ in 
open cars.’ King lake, author of‘ Eothen,’ was 
(i fellow-pupil al Procter’s (Barry Cornwall’s) 
in conveyancing (Pboctub, Autobiogr, p. 67), 
and both Milnes and Kinglalce were the 
‘lifelong’ friends of Warburton. Letters 
from him to Milnes are in Reid’s ‘Lord 
Houghton’ (i. 243, 346), He was called to 
the Irish bar in 1837, hut threw up his 
profession to travel and write. 

About 1838 he was living wilh his father 
at GreBford, near Wrexham (Jones, Wrex¬ 
ham, p. 63). In the spring of 1844 he wap 
at Paris, with introductions to the Toc- 
quevillps, and in 1843 he made ‘ an extended 
tour’ through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
These travels wore described by Mm in tne 
' Dublin University Magazine ' (October 
1843, January and February 1844) under 
the title of ‘Episodes of Eastern Travel,’ 
and he was persuaded by Charles Lever, its 
editor, to make a book from them. Its title 
was ‘ yhe Crescent and the Cross, or Ro- 
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mance and Realities of Eastern Travel/ and and British Museum in investigatinB~rt' 
it came out in two volumes in 1844, but is history of the buccaneers. 8 B “ e 
dated 1846. Although Kinglake’s 1 Eotlien’ Warburton contemplated compiling &n im 
had but just appeared, this work by War- partial history of Ireland—he described him" 
burton passed through at least seventeen self as an Irish landlord and a tory, but ‘W 
editions, having been reprinted so late as reading and observation a good deal chai- 
1888, and its popularity was duo to its tened in that creed’—beginning -with the 
‘ glowing descriptions.’ T. H. S. E. [Escott] lives of its viceroys; but no publisher would 
refers to it as almost a guide-book to Egypt, treat for the work, and the scheme was aban- 
Ile dwells on its 'terse, simple, but most donod. Some lettors to Mr. Digby Starkey 
telling touches,’ and finds in it the gorm of on this undertaking are in L’Estrangeh 
many ideas now accepted by English states- ‘ friendships of Miss Mitford’ (ii. 147-jm 
men ( Observer, 5 Dec. 1897, p. 7). The lie collected the materials for a ' History of 
success of this book led to the adoption of the Poor/ and his last visit to his native 
literature ae his profession. Its copyright, land was to examine the liauntB of poverty 
when in the thirteenth edition, was sold in in Dublin. At the close of 1861 he was 
Henry Colburn’s effects, on 20 May 1857, for deputed by the Atlantic and Pacific Junction 

420 guineas (Notes and Queries, 2 nd sor. iii. CompanyLoarrangeafriendlyunderstandine 

458). A Btory of ‘ Zoe: an Episode in the with the Indian tribes on the Isthmus of 
Greek War/ told (o him in the Arch ipelngo, Darien, and he embarked from Southampton 
was printed in 1847 to help a bazaar Tor the on 2 Jan. 1862, on board the West India mail 
distressed Irish. _ steamer the Amazon, with that object, and 

"Warburton led a roving life. Ilis eldest also with the intention of exploring the dis- 
son was horn on 20 Oct. 1848, when lie was trlct. Tho ship caught fire on this her first 
atLyrimoutk,North Devonshire. In.Tanuary and last voyage, and Warburton was among 
18-19 lie was dwelling at a chateau in Swit- tliosB that perished on 4 Jan. He was the 
zcrlaud. Tho summer of 1861 was passed laBt passenger that was recognised on ths 
on the Tweed and Yarrow. He was ‘ gene- deck of the burning ship (Loss of the Amo¬ 
rous, high-spirited, and unselfish j ’ ovory one son, 1852, p. 23). A window was erected 
spoke well of him (Miss Mitfobb, Letters, to liis memory in Illley church, near Oxford, 
od. Chorley, ii. 124, and Memoirs of Charles CopiouB journals and memoirs of Eliot and 
Boner, i. 221-6), and he had tlie Irish love his brotlier, George Drought, are in the pos- 
of adventure. When MoncktonMilnes dial- session of the widow of the llev, Thomas 
lenged George Smvtlie (afterwards Lord Acton Warburton. 

Strangfovd) in 1819, Warburton was liis Warburton married at St. James’s, Piece- 
second, and was much chagrined at tho peace- dilly, on 11 Jan. 1848, Matilda Jane, second 
ful settlement (Rdid, Lord LLouyhton, i. 417— daughter of late Edward Grove of Slienstone 
418). He brought out in 1849, in throe Park, Staffordshire. Lady Morgan boasted 
volumes, the ' Memoirs of Prince Rupert and that ‘ the marriage was made on my little 
the Cavaliers, with their Private Oovrespon- balcony ’ ( Memoirs , ii. 497). Tho widow in 
dence’ (French translation, Geneva, 1851, 1855 chiefly lived with her two little boys 
8vo), which were sympathetically treated, al. Oxford or at Illley (IIaiih, Story of my 
and, having passed much time iu the oxami- Life, i, 610-13, ii. 12, 13). She married, 
nation of manuscripts of this period, wroto on 6 Aug. 1867, Ilenry Salusbury Milman, 
a novel called ‘Reginald If asthma: a Talc fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and bar- 
of the Troubles in 164- (1850), but it was rister-at-law, and died at Bovere Eirs, near 
devoid of life. His own copy, with menu- Worcester, on 23 Oct. 1861, aged 41, having 
script corrections for the second edition, is had three daughters by her soeond husband, 
in tlio Forster Library at tlxe Souih JCon- Warburton’s eldest siRler, Sidney Warbur- 
sington Museum. In 1851 he edited the ton, ‘ a most remarkable and interesting 
' Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Con- person/ was author of ' Letters to my un¬ 
temporaries/ a compilation by Eoburb Folks- known Friends, by a Lady/ 1840. She died 
stone Williams (Halkutt and Lajno, Anon, at Clifton on 18 J uno 1858 (ib. i. 610). 

Lit. ii. 1681), and, just as he was departing One brother, George Drought, is noticed 
on his fat al voyage, he published ‘ Darien, or separately. Another brother, Thomas Acton 
theMerchantPriuco: anhisloricalEomanoe’ Wabtittbton (d. 1894), at first a barrister, 
(1852,8 vols.; 4th edit. 1860), with William was afterwards ordained in the English 
Paterson (1658-1719) [q, v.] as its hero, and church. He was vicar of Iffley from 1863 
with a description of the horrors of a ship to 1870, and of St, John the Evangelist, East 
on fire. To malm its details accurate he Dulwich, from 1876 to 1888. Dis chief 
spent some time at the Bodleian Library works were: 1. * Kollo and his Race, or Foot- 
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steps of tie Normans,’ 1848, 2 vols. 2 edits, 
g ‘Tie Equity Pleader’s Manual,’ 1850. 
He died at Hastings Lodge, Dulwich Wood 
Park on 22 Aug. 1894, and ws buried in 
[ifley churchyard. 

[Burko’s Landed 0entry, 1850 ed, ii. 1508, 
iii.fill i Burko’s Peerage, sub ‘ AfilnmnTimes, 
7 Jan. 1852 et seq.; Gent. Mag. 1848, i. 421, 
ji. 645, 1857 ii. 330, 1858 ii. 202, 1801 ii. 603 ; 
Athenaeum, 1852, p. 61; Reid’s Lord Houghton, 
i. 84, 110-12, 329,410, 4G7-8, ii. 385; Bur- 
umd's A. D. C. p. viii; Dublin University 
Magazine, February 1852, pp. 236 sq.; informa¬ 
tion from Professor Ryle, president of Queens’ 
Coll. Cambridge, from Mr. W. Aldis Wright of 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and from Rev. Canon 
Warburton, the laet surviving brother.] 

W. P. C. 

WARBURTON, GEORGE DROUGHT 
(1810-1857), writer on Canada, third son of 
George Warburton ofAuglrim, and younger 
brother of Bartholomew Elliott George War- 
burton [q.v.], was born at Wicklow in 181G, 
He was educated at the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege, Woolwich, and served in the royal 
artillery from Juno 1833. In 1837 lo was 
sent with a detachment of the royal artillery 
to assist the Spanish legion in Spain, and 
was severely wounded ill action. In the 
middle of July 1844 lie embarked from Chat¬ 
ham for Canada, and wrote nn ngreeable de¬ 
scription of the dominion, under its ancient 
vernacular namo of ‘ Iloclielaga; or England 
in tie New World.’ The work was pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1840 in two volumes, 
as ‘edited by Eliot Warburton,’ and the 
fifth edition, revised, came out in 18C4. It 
was also printed in New York, although the 
portion devoted to the United States was 
scarcely more complimentary to the manners 
of the republicans than the woll-known work 
of Mrs. Trollope. lie returned from Canada 
in 1840, and was afterwards stationed at 
Landguard Fort, near Harwich (Leslie, 
Landguard Fort, 1898, p, 80). 

The success of his first book encouraged 
him to publish another anonymous work, 
‘The Conquest of Canada,’ dated 1860, and 
also in two volumes. This passed through 
three editions in England, anu was issued at 
New York in 1850. A compilation of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, the ‘Memoir of Charles Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth, 
by the author of “ ITochelaga,”’ 1853,2 vols., 
has through fresh research been superseded. 
He wrote with skill and spirit, 

Warburton married at St. George’s, Hano¬ 
ver Square, on 1 June 1863, Elizabeth 
Augusta Bateman-Hanbury, third daughter 
of the first Lord Bateman, and had an only 
daughter, who became the wife of Lord 

VOL. xx. 


Edward Sponcer-Churchill. In November 
1864 he retired from the army as maiov on 
full pay, and resided at Ilenley House, Frant, 
Sussex. On 28 March 1857 he was elected 
by a large majority as an independent liberal 
member for the borough of Harwich in 
Essex. He was subject to severe pains and 
attacks of indigestion, and in a fit of temporary 
insanity resulting from these troubles shot 
himself through the head at Ilenley House 
on 23 Oct, 1857, aged 41. He was buried 
at If hey, near Oxford. It was said of him 
and his brother Eliot, ‘their lives were 
sunshine, their deaths tragedies.’ In April 
18G8 his widow married George lluehout, 
third lord Northwielc, and she was in 1886 
the recipient of the ‘Dunmow Flitch’ 
(G. E. CTokayne], Complete Peerage, s.v. 
‘ Northwick’). 

[Essex Standard, 30 Oct. 1857, p. 4 ; Athe¬ 
naeum, 1857, p. 1359; Burke’s Peerage, sub 
‘ Bateman Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 305 ; informa¬ 
tion from Rev. Canon Warburton of Winchester, 
his surviving brother.J W. P. O. 


WARBURTON, nENRY (1784 P- 
1858), philosophical radical, son of John 
Warburton of Eltliam, Kent, a timber mer¬ 
chant, was educated at Eton, being in the 
fifth form, uppor division, in 1799, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted 24 June 1802, aged 18. He was 
in the first class of the college examinations 
as freshman in 1803, and as junior soph in 
1804. He was admitted scholar on 13 April 
1801, graduated B.A. (being twelfth wran¬ 
gler and placed next to Ralph Bernal) in1806, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1812. George Pryme 
[q.vJ knew him in his undergraduate days, 
and noth Bernal and Pryme wore in after 
life his colleagues in political action. When 
at Cambridge he obtained distinction ns a 
' scholar and man of science ’ (Personal Life 
of Oeorge Qrote, p. 76). 

For some years after leaving the university 
Warburton was engaged in the timber trade 
at Lambeth, but lus taste for science and 
polities ultimately led to hiB abandoning 
commercial life, ne was elected F.R.S. on 
16 Fob. 1809, Dr, William Hyde Wollaston 
[q. v.] was his most intimate friend, and in 
the aut umn of 1818 they m ade a tour together 
on the continent. When Faraday desired to 
become F.R.8., Warburton felt objections to 
his election, thinking that he had in one 
matter treated Wollaston unfairly. Corre¬ 
spondence ensued, and these objections were 
dispelled (Bence Jones, Life of Faraday, i. 
847-53), Warburton was also a member of 
the Political Economy Club from its foun¬ 
dation in 1821 to Ms death, bringing before 

3 o 
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it on 13 Jan. 1823 the question ‘ how far rents 
and profits are affected by tithes’ (Minutes 
of Club, 1882, pp. 86, 56). David liicardo 
was one of his chief Mends, and often men¬ 
tions the name of Warburton in his 1 Letters 
to Malthus.’ ‘Philosopher Warburton/ as 
he was termed, was one of the leading sup¬ 
porters of Brougham in founding London 
University, and was a member or its first 
council in 1827. 

At the general election of 1820 Warbur¬ 
ton was returned to parliament in the radi¬ 
cal interest for the borough of Bndport in 
Dorset, malting his first long speech on 
30 Nov. on foreign goods, and was re-elected 
in 1830,1831,1833,1885,1837, andl8il, all 
of the elections after the Iieform Bill being 
severely contested. On 8 Sept. 1841 he re¬ 
signed his seat for that constituency on the 
ground that a petition would have ' proved 
ross bribery against his oollengue ’ in which 
is own agent would have been implicated 
(Personal Life of George Grate, p. 141). It 
subsequently came out that before the 
passing of the Reform Bill he himself had 
paid large sulns of money improperly to 
certain of the electors. A select committee 
was appointed to inquire into ‘ corrupt com¬ 
promises ’ alleged to have been made in cer¬ 
tain constituencies, so ns to avoid investiga¬ 
tion into past transactions, and the question 
Whether bribury had been practised at Iirid- 
port was referred to the same committee 
( Hansard, 13, 20, 27 May and 1 June 1842; 
Mayo, Bihl. Dorset, pp. 116-18), but nothing 
resulted from its investigations. Warbur¬ 
ton was out of the house until 9 Nov. 1813, 
when ho was returned for the borough of 
Kendal. At the dissolution of 1847 ho re¬ 
tired from political life, giving out that the 
reforms which he had at heart had beeh 
effected. 

Warburton was a man of sound sense and 
judgment and of high personal integrity, 
though h6 did continue at Bridport to 1832 
the pernicious practices initiated in previous 
elections. In the Iloiiso of Commons lie 
waB assiduous in his duty, often spending 
twelve consecutive hours in his place. He 
worked with Joseph Ilume, and after 1882 
found fresh colleagues in Charles Buller, 
Grota, and Sir William Molesworth, The 
medical reformers selected him as their ad¬ 
vocate. lie brought forward on 20 June 
1827; and Ideal supported, a motion for an 
inquiry ihto the funds and regulations of 
the College of Surgeons [see art. Waklly, 
Thomas]. He wee chairman of the parliu- 
mentary committee on the study of ohatom; 
which begah its sittings ort 28 April 182i 
gild after one failure, through the phi ion of 


the House of Lords, succeeded in 1832 U 
carrying an anatomy bill, which is still in 
its substance the law of the land. A com 
mittee on the medical profession wag au. 
pointed on 11 Deb. 1884, and Warburton 
became its chairman. He examined Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir Charles Bell, and manv 
others, his 1 perseverance and acuteness being 
remarkable ’ (Bell, Letters, p, 830); but the 
conclusions of the committee were never 
submitted to parliament (South, Memoirs 

Warburton took an active part in 1831 iu 

debates on bankruptcy,and was thenreckoned 
‘ one of Lord Althorp’s most confidential 
friends ’ (Wallas, Life of Place, pp. 278 
326). Early in 1833 he formed a project iu 
conjunction with Grote and Roebuck for 
establishing a society for the diffusion of 
political and moral knowledga. He was in¬ 
tent in February 1835 upon arranging a 
union of the whigB under Lord John Russell 
with the followers of Daniel O’Connell; and 
it was he that sent to O’Connell a bundle of 
circulars from that whig leader, asking lug 
friends to meet him at Lord Lichfield’s 
house in St. James’s Square, from which 
action resulted the Lichfield House compact. 
Warburton was for the repeal of the news¬ 
paper tax, and was active in the work of tlw 
Anli-Oornlaw Leoguo. On the select com¬ 
mittee of the IIouso of Commons on postage 
in 1837 he resolutely supported penny pos¬ 
tage, and was second to Rowland Hill alone 
in that movement, ne died at 46 Oodogan 
Place, London, on 10 Sept. 1858. 

A portrait, painted hy Sir George Hayter 
and engraved by W. II. Mote, is included in 
Saunders’s 'Portraitsof Reformers’ (1840). 

[Gent. Mag. 1868, ii. 631-2; Ferguson’s 
Cumberland M.P.s, p. 460; Stapylton’s Eton 
ListB, 2nd edit. pp. 30, 87; Walpole's Lord 
John Russell, i, 219-23,273, Pryma’sAutobiogr. 
i. 231-2; Earl Russoll’s Recollections, pp. 230- 
232; Groto’s Life, pp. 60-126; Baines’s Post 
Office, i. 106-12; Spriggo’s Wnkley, pp, 206-7, 
277-80, 434-7; Wallas's Plaoe, pp. 287, 326, 
335-0, 387-91; Loader's Roebuck, pp, 69-60; 
information from Mr. W. Aldis Wnglit, Trio. 
Ooll. Oambr.] W. P. 0. 

WARBURTON, JOHN (1082-1769), 
herald and antiquary, horn on 28 Feb. 1681— 
1682, was son of Benjamin Warburton of 
Bury, Lancashire, who married Mary, eldest; 
daughter and, at length, heiress of Michael 
Buxton of Manchester and of Buxton in 
Derbyshire. Ilis descent from Sir John War- 
burton (d. 1676), who married Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir William Brereton, is set ont in 
Larisdowne MS. 911, f. 297. Xrl early life 
Johayvap fin exciseman c;nd theft a supervisor, 
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being statiohed in 1718-19 at Bedale in 
Yorkshire. In 1719 lie visited Ralph 
Thoresby at Leeds, and theyjoumeyed to- 
jmther to York (Thoresbv, Diary, ii, 264- 
26(1). He 'was admitted F.Ii.S. in March 
1719 , but was ejected on 9 June 1767 for 
nonpayment of his subscription. Hia elec¬ 
tion as F.S.A. took place on 13 Jan. 1719- 
1720 but he ceased to be a member before 
January 1764. On 18 June 1720 he tvas 
appointed to the office of Somerset herald in 
the College of Arms. 

Warburton possessed great natural abili¬ 
ties, hut had received little education. He 
was ignorant of Latin, and not skilled in 
composition in his native language. With 
his colleagues in the heralds’ college he was 
always on bad terms, and many scandalous 
stories aie told of him. He was an inde¬ 
fatigable collector, and he owned mnnyrari- 
tiesin print and in manuscript. After much 
drinking and attempting to ‘muddle’ Won- 
ley, he sold in July 1720 to the Bari of 
Oxford many valuable manuscripts on Wan- 
ley's own terms. At a later date most of 
the Tare Elizabethan and Jacobean plays in 
his possession were, through his own ‘ care¬ 
lessness and the ignorance' of Betsy Baker, 
his servant, ‘ unluckily hurnd or put under 
e bottoms.’ A list in hie own handwriting 
those destroyed, fifty-five in all, and of 
those preserved, three and a fragment, is in 
Lanadowne MS. 807. It is printed in the 
1803 edition of Shakespeare by Stoevens and 
Reed (ii. 871-2), and in the ‘ Uautlomon’s 
Magazine’ (1816, ii. 217-22, 424). War- 
burton’s copies of several of the works ware 
unique, and the loss waa thus irreparable. 

Warburton died at his apartments in the 
College of Arms, Doctors' Commons, Lon¬ 
don, his usual place of residence, on 31 May 
1769, and was buried in tbo south aisle of 
St. Benct’s Church, Paul’s Wharf, London, 
on 17 May. BA spito of his greed for money, 
he died in poor circumstances. lie left be¬ 
hind him an ‘ amazing ’ collection of books, 
manuscripts, and prints, which were sold by 
auction in 1786. Many of his topographical 
manuscripts are in the Lansdowne coilsotion 
at the British Museum, numbered 886 to 
923, The most valuable of them relate to 
Yorkshire, and among them aye several 
■touch formally belonged to Abraham de la 
Prytoe [q.v.] His j burnnl in 1718 aid 1719, 
iVom MS, 911 in this collection, is printed 
in the 1 Yorkshire Arckteological Journal’ 
(xv. 66 et seq.) 

Warburton’s first tofe was Dorothy, 
daughter 'of AndfeVv Huddleston of Huttod 
John, Ouiiiberland. They were not happy 
together, had they separated ip He 
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afterwards married a widow with children, 
and is said to have married her son, when a 
minor, to one of his daughters. By his 
second, wife he had issue John Warburton, 
who married Jin 1766, Anne Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Edward Mores, and only 
sister of Edward Rowe Mores [q. v.]; he 
resided at Dublin many years, and obtained 
in 1780 the place of pursuivant of the court 
of exchequer in Ireland. He may have been 
the J. Warburton, deputy-keeper of the re¬ 
cords in Bermingham Tower, who began tbe 
‘ History of the Oity of Dublin,’ which was 
published in 1818 in two volumes. Samuel 
Warburton, ‘a retired English officer, 68 
years of age,’ shot at Lyons in December 
1793, was probably a nephew of the Somer¬ 
set herald (Amkr, Englishmen in French 
Devolution, p. 207). 

Warburton published iu 1716 from actual 
survey a map of Northumberland in four 
sheuta, aud duringthe next few years brought 
out similar maps of Yorkshire, Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. lie announced 
that the map of Yorkshire was only for ‘ per¬ 
sons of distinction and of public employ, and 
none to be sold bnt what are subscribed for’ 
(Niohom, lllustr. of lit. iv. 128) ; and in 
1722 he issued in four quarto pageB 1 a list 
of the nobility and gently’ of the three other 
counties ‘ who had subscribed and ordered 
thoir coats-of-arms to be inscribed on a new 
map of these counties now making by John 
Warburton.’ On 8 Aug. 1728 he advertised 
that he kept a register of lauds, houses, &c., 
to be bought, sold, or mortgaged. He 
brought out in 1749 a ‘ Map of Middlesex' 
in two sheets of imperial atlas, which came 
under the censure of John Anstis the 
younger. Warburton had given on the 
border of this map five hundred engraved 
arms, and the earl marshal, supposing many 
of them to be fictitious, ordered that no 
copies should bs sold until the right to 
wear them had been proved. Warburton en¬ 
deavoured to vindicate himself in ‘ London 
and Middlesex illustrated by Names, Resi¬ 
dence, Genealogy, and Coat-armour of the 
Nobility, Merchants, &o. ’ (1740). In 1768 
he published ‘ Yallum Romanum, or the His¬ 
tory and Antiquities of the Roman Wall 
in Cumberland and Northumberland,’ the 
survey and plan of which were made by him 
in 1716. William Hutton applauded him at 
‘ the judicious Warburton, whom I regard 
for his veraoity ’ (2toman Wall , ed. ISIS, 
pref. p. xxvii). In this treatise Warburton 
claimed the credit of having resuscitated 
(by means of his map of Northumberland in 
1716) the Society of Antiquaries, This 
claim disturbed the minds of many leading 
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antiquaries ( Minutes of Soo. vii. 98,105; cf. 
art. Wanley, Htthfbey). 

John Nichols printed in 1779 in two 
volumes from the collections of Warburton 
and Duoarel ‘ Some Account of the Alien 
Priories,’ blit the compilers’ names were not 
mentioned. This omission was rectified in 
many copies issued in 1786 with a new title- 
page. A mezzotint-portrait of Warburton 
in his herald's coat, by Vandergucht, was 
engraved by Andrew Miller in 1740. 

[Nichols’s Illustr, of Lit. ii. 59; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 818, v. 405, 700-1, vi. 140-7, 391, 
631, viii. 363, is. 646; Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. xii, 15; Thomson's Royal See. App. iv. 
p. xxsv; Noble's College of Arms, pp. 388-93; 
Gent. Mag. 1759, p. 242; Glroso’s Olio, pp. 168- 
160; Hasted's Kent, ii. 580; Smith’s Portraits, 
ii. 938.] W. P. O. 

WARBURTON, Sib PETER (1540 P- 
1621), judge, only son of Thomas Warburton 
(natural son of John, fourth Bon of Sir 
Geoffrey Warburton of Arley, Cheshire) by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Richard Maister- 
son of Nantwich, Cheshire, was born at 
Northwioli in llie same county about 1540. 
He passed his legal novitiate at Staple Inn, 
and was admitted on 2 May 1002 student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the bar 
on 2 Feb. 1571-2, and was elected bencher 
on 3 Feb. 1581-2, and Lent reader in 1583. 
He served the office of sheriff of Cheshire in 
1583, and was appointed queen’s attomoy for 
that and the adjoining county of Lancaster 
on 19 May 1592, in October of which year he 
was also placed on the commission for en¬ 
forcing thelawsagainslrecuBancy. On 8 July 
1593 he was elected vice-chamberlain of Ches¬ 
ter, which city he represented in the parlia¬ 
ments of 1580-7,1588-9, and 1597-8. On 
29 Nov. 1593 he was called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law. lie was a member of the 
special commission for the suppression of 
schism appointed on 24 Nov. 1599, and was 
provided with a puisne j udgeship in the court 
of common pleas on 24 Nov. 1000. Ho went 
the Oxford circuit (see ihe curious details of 
his expenses printed in Camden Miscellany, 
vol. iv.), was continued in office on ihe acces¬ 
sion of James I, and knighted at Whitehall 
on 23 July 1003. He assisted at the trial of 
Essex (19-26 Feb. 1000-1), and tried the 
‘Bye’ conspirators [see Markham, Sib 
Grlffin] ana Sir Walter Ralegh (16-17 Nov. 
1603), and was a member of tho special com¬ 
missions that did justice on the plotters of the 
gunpowder treason (27 Jan, 1005-6). He was 
appointed by commission of20 Jan. 1610-11 to 
hear causes in chancery with Sir Edward 
Phelips [q.v.) andSir David Williams [q.v.], 
Jn the cqijfareuce qn the royal message touch-' I 


ing the commendam case, on 27 April 1616 he 
joined with Coke and the rest of his colleagues 
m denying the right of the king to stayuro! 
ceedings, but afterwards ate his own words in 
tho royal presence [see Coke, Sir Edward] 
That his temper, however, was not wholly 
subservient is shown by tho fact that in the 
following Octobor he was in disgrace for 
having presumed to hang a Scottish falconer 
contrary to the king’s express command. He 
was soon restored to fovour, and on 9 Aug 
1617 was nominated of the council in the 
Welsh marches. By successive investments 
of his professional gains ho gradually acquired 
considerable landed estate in his native 
county. Ilia residence was for some years 
Black Hall, Watergate Street, Cheshire a 
house formerly belonging to the grey friars. 
In his later days he removed to his manor of 
Grafton, in the parish of Tilston, where he 
died on 7 Sept. 1621. His remains were in¬ 
terred in Tilston church. 

Warburton married thrice: first (on 4 Oct. 
1574), Margaret, solodaugliter of George Bar- 
low of Dronfield Woodhouso, Derbyshire- 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Butler of Bowsey, Warrington, Lancashire; 
thirdly, Alice, daughter of Peter Warburton 
of Alley, Cheshire. By his second and third 
wives ho had no issue; by his first wife he had 
two daughters, Elizabeth—who married Sir 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, ancestor of the 
present Lord Stanley of Alderley—and Mar¬ 
garet, who died in infancy. 

[Visitation of Cheshire, 1680 (Harl. Soc.), pp. 
288, 210; Lincoln’s Inn Records; Dugdalo’a 
Orig. pp. 253, 261; Uhron. Ser. p, 99; Orme- 
rod's Cheshire, ed. Helsby, i. 60, 69, 74, 219, ii. 
704; Hist. MSS. Comm. Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv. 
240,522, v. 277,13th Bop. App. iv. 264,14th Bep: 
App. viii. 86; Index to Remembrancia, p. 462; 
Moraboi’s of Parliament (Official Lists); Nialiols's 
Progresses, James I, i. 207 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Horn. 1602-18, and Addenda, 1680-1626; Coh- 
bott's State Trials, i. 1334, ii. 1,62,169; White- 
locke’s Liber Famolions (Camden See.), pp. 82, 
97; Spodding's Life of Bacon, v. 360; Bymer's 
Feodora, ed, Sandorson, xvi. 386; Documents 
connected with tile History of Ludlow and the 
Lords Marchers, p. 244 ; Genealogist, new ser. 
ed, Harwood, xii. 162, ed. Murray, vii. 6; Foss's 
Lives of tlio Judgos.] J. M. B. 

WARBURTON, PETER (1588-1666), 
judge, eldest son of Peter Warburton of 
Heflerston Grange, Cheshire, grandson of 
Sir Peter Warburton (d. 1650) of Arley in 
the Bame county, by Magdalen, daughter of 
Robert Moulton pf St. Alban’s, Wood Street, 
London, auditor of the exchequer in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was born on 27 March 1688. At 
Oxford, where he matriculated from Brass* 
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nose College on 11 May 1004, lie graduated 
B.A. on 22 Nov. 1606. On 27 Jan. 1006-7 he 
was admitted student at Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was called to the bar in 1612. He was one 
of the commissioners appointed on 1 Feb, 
1640 -lfortlie levyin Cheshire of the first two 
subsidies grantedby the Longparliament, and 
on 6 Nov. 1646 was added to the committee 
of accounts. Parliament also appointed him 
on 22 Feb. 1046-7 justice of the court of ses¬ 
sion of Cheshire and of the great sessions of 
the counties of Montgomery, Denbigh, and 
Flint, and advanced him on 12 June 1040 
to a puisne judgeship in the court of com¬ 
mon plans, having first (0 June) caused him 
to be invested with the coif. lie was a 
member of the special commission which 
on 24 Oct. following triad John Lilburne 
[q.v.] On 14 March 1654-6 he was joined 
with Sir George Booth and Sir William 
Brereton in the militia commission for 
Cheshire. Soon afterwards he was trans¬ 
ferred from the court, of common pleas to the 
upper bench, in which he sat with Lord- 
chief-justice Glynne on the trial (9 Feb, 
1056—7) of Miles Sindorcomho [q. v.] Though 
pardoued on the Best oration, he wnB not con¬ 
firmed by a new call in llio status of seijeant- 
at-law. lie died on 28 Fob. 1665-0, and 
was buried in the church of Fetcliain, Surrey. 
By his wife Alice, daughter of John Gar¬ 
dener of Himbleton, Worcestershire, he left 
issue a son lioberfc. 

[London Marr. Lie. 1620-1810 (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 146; Ormerod's Cheshire, od. Holshy, i. 85, 
ii. 174-6; E.vrwnkor’a East Cheshire, ii. 70; 
Visitation of Cheshire, 1580 (Harl. See.), p. 
239, Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Lincoln’sTnnBor. 
Adm.; Whitelocko’s Mem. pp, 238, 240, 405, 
407; Comm. Journal,v. 03, vi.222,220; Chatham 
Misc. ii. art. i. 36 ; Ilist. MSS. Comm. 6tiiRnp. 
App. pp. 83,115 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ad¬ 
denda, March 1626-J.m. 1649 p. 630,1855 p. 78, 
1660-1 p. 370; Tburloo State Papers, iii, 738, 
iv. 149, 440; Cobbott’s State Trials, v. 841; 
Noble’s Protectoral Houto of Cromwoll, i, 481; 
Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, iv. 417; Addit. 
MS. 21606, f. 68, Style’s Rep.; Sidoriin's Rep,; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. v. 629 ; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges.] J. M. R. 

WARBURTON, PETER EOERTON 
(1813-1880), Australian explorer, fourth 
sou of the llev. Itowlaud Egerton Warbur- 
tou of Arley Hall, Northwich, Cheshire, 
and younger brother of Rowland Eyles Egor- 
ton-Warburton [q. v.], was horn at Arley 
Hall on 16 Aug. 1813, and, after being edu¬ 
cated at Orleans and Paris, entered the navy 
in 1826. Having served over three years, he 
decided to go into the army, and entered at 
Addiscombe in 1829; he became an ensign 


in the Bombay army on 9 June 1831, and* 
after Bervico in India, was promoted to be 
lieutenant on 18 July 1837, and captain on 
24 .Tan. 1846. He served as deputy adjutant- 
general for some time, and in 1863 retired 
with the brevet rank of major, with a view 
to settling in Now Zealand as a colonist. 
Ultimately he chose South Australia instead, 
arriving in Adelaide in September of that 
year. Almost at once Warburton was ap¬ 
pointed commissioner of police for South 
Australia. This office led him into all partB 
of the colony, and he utilised his opportuni¬ 
ties of casual exploration in little-known 
districts. In 1867 he resigned his post, nnd 
in 1860 became commandant of the volun¬ 
teer forces. 

In 1872 Warburton was selected by the 
government of South Australia to command 
a projected exploring expedition intended to 
open up an overland communication between 
that colony and Western Australia. When 
the project was abandoned by the govern¬ 
ment and taken up by two public-spirited 
colonists, Thomas Elder and Walter 
Hughes, Warburton was placed by them in 
command. He left Adelaide on 21 Sept. 

1872, and Bultnna station on the 26th, 
travelling first northward. The special 
featuro of this expedition was the extensive 
use made of the camel. Having arrived 
at Alice Springs on 21 Dec. 1872, he found 
the country suffering from drought, and 
decided to wait there for the rains; but he 
was disappointed. Starting westward for tho 
serious work of his expedition on 16 April 

1873, lie was in trouble for want of water on 
t he 20th, and from that time he was never for 
long free from anxiety. Striking out for tho 
rivers Hugh and Finite in tho direction of 
their supposed courses, he found that they 
wero wrongly mapped, lie renched Central 
Mount Wedge on 8 May, and soon afterwards 
Table Mountain. From 2 to 0 June he was 

a back on Ills tracks, and about this time 
3ur camels. He was now in a regular 
desert. About 20 Aug. he had reached 
Gregory’s farthest point. In September 
the troubloB due to lack of water and loss of 
camels were becoming very serious; the 
party was literally hunting the natives to 
discover their wells. In October things got 
worso; they made a long halt at some 
native wells so as to recoup and make 
reconnaissances, but in vain. For three 
weoks they subsisted on a single camel; 
ants were a perfect plague. On 12 Nov. 
"Warburton was worn out by starvation, 
and thought he had only a few tours to live; 
he hod lost the sight of one eye. A fortunate 
find by one of their boys relieved them; but 
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after this Warburton had two narrow 
escapes—once from the explosion of hie 
istol, another time from a snake. On 
1 Doc. they struck the Oakover river in 
Western Australia, and on 30 Dec. they wero 
relieved by settlors from Raeburn, which they 
reached on 26 Jan. 1874. They were enthu¬ 
siastically received at Perth and Albany. On 
their return to Adolaido they were enter¬ 
tained at a public banquet. The legislative 
assembly voted him 1,000/., and the Royal 
Geographical Society awarded him their gold 
medal for 1874. 

In November 1875 Warburton came to 
England for a brief holiday, but the colder 
climate did not agree with him, and ho quickly 
returned. In the same year he was created 
C.M.G., and there was published his ‘ Jour¬ 
ney across the Western Interior of Australia 
. . . with Introduction and Additions by 
C. M. Edon . . . Edited by II. W. Bates’ 
(London, 8vo), 

In 1877 Warburton retired from the post 
of colonel commandant of volunteers, and 
took charge of the imperial pensions esta¬ 
blishment, living in comparative retirement 
at Adelaide, wlicro ho died on 16 Dec. 1889. 

lie married, in October 1838, Alicia, 
daughter of Henry Mailt of Bath. One of 
his sons was his second in command in his 
journey of exploration. 

[Warburton’s Journoy across tlio Western 
Interior of Australia, London, 1876, especially 
pp. 133-4; Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates; 
Monncll’s Diet, of Australasian Biography; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; information from India 
Office.] 0. A. H. 

WARBURTON, ROWLAND EYLES 
EGERTON- (1804-1891), poet, born ut 
Maston, near Chester, on 14 iaopt, 1804, was 
son of the Rev. Rowland Egerlon Warbur¬ 
ton, who assumed tho name Warburton on 
his marriage with Emma, daughter of James 
Croxton, and granddaughter and solo heiress 
of Sir Peter Warburton, hart., of Warburton 
and Arley, Cheshire. Pol or I'lgert on War- 
burton [q.v.] was his youngor brothor. Row¬ 
land Warburton was oducatod ut Eton and 
matriculated from Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, on 14 Feb. 1823. After malting the 
grand tour, ho settled at Arley and devoted 
lumsolf to the care of his estates, rebuilding 
Arley Hall and seldom visiting London. lie 
was high sheriil' of Cheshire in 1833. A 
strong tory and a high churchman, ho took 
little part in politics, but Gladstone's action 
in disestablishing the Irish church went near 
to severing an intimate friendship which 
began when both were young men. 

An ardent lbxhunter, he generally rode 
thoroughbred horses bred by himself, and. 


amused himself and his friends by writinv 
hunting songs for the Old Tarporley Club 
meetings. These verses were of unusual 
spirit and elegance; they were first collected 
and published in 1846 under the title of 
1 Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses' 
running subsequently through several edi¬ 
tions, the eighth edition having appeared in 
1887. Among these poems are many with 
which every hunting man is familiar, such as 
the one beginning ‘ St agsintheforestlie,hares 
in the valloy-o.’ Besides this volumeEgertou- 
Warburton published' Three IluntingSongs’ 
11856), ‘Poems, Epigrams, and Sonnets’ 
(1877), ‘ Songs and Versos on Sporting Sub¬ 
jects ’ (1879), as well as some minor works. 
For tho last aeventeen years of his life he 
was totally blind from glaucoma. He died 
at Alley Hall on 6 Doc. 1891. lie married 
on 7 May 1831, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
Richard Brooke, bart., of Norton Priory, Che¬ 
shire, and be was succeeded in the estates hy 
his son Piers. 

[Ormorod’s Hist, of Cheshire; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; private information,] H. E. H. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM (1608- 
1779), bishop of Gloucester, born on 24 Dec. 
1698, was second and only surviving boh of 
George Warburton, town clerk of Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, hy Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Holman, The Warhurtone de¬ 
scended from tho old Cheshire family, nnd 
William’s paternal grandfather (also a Wil¬ 
liam), before Bottling at Nowark, had taken 
part in Booth’s rising at Chester in 1669. 
Warburlou’s grandmother lived to a great 
ago, and her anecdotes of tho civil wars in¬ 
terested him so much that, as he told Ilnrd 
long afterwards, he read nearly every pam¬ 
phlet published from 1040 to 1060 (Wab- 
injHTOS', Works, i. 73). His father died in 
1700. Ho was sont by his mother to a 
school at Nowark kept by a Mr. Twclls, 
and afterwards to the grammar school at 
Oakham, Rutland. Ilia first master there 
is said to have declared, on the appearance 
of tho ‘ Divino Legation,’ that ho had always 
considered young Warburton as 1 the dullest 
of all dull sokol are ’ ( Gent. May. 1780,p.474). 
Hurd, who made some inquiries from War- 
burton’s relations, could only discovor that 
as a boy he had resembled other boys. In 
1714 a cousin, William Warburton, became 
master of Newark grammar school, and 
Warburton is said to have been then placed 
under him. If so, it woe for a very short 
time, as on 23 April 1714 Warburton was 
articled for five years to John Kirke, ag 
attorney, of East Markham, Nottingham¬ 
shire. He served his tjme -vyitb Kirke, and. 
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wWIb acquiring soma knowledge of law, 
developed a voracious appetite for mis¬ 
cellaneous reading. Ou leaving Kirka ia 
1719 he returned to Newark, and, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, began practice there 
as an attornoy. A statement (tb. 1782, p. 
288) that ho was for a time a ‘ wine mer¬ 
chant ’ in tkeBorcmgh is obviously a blunder. 
His love of reading was stimulated by his 
cousin, the schoolmaster, to whom ho 
perhaps acted occasionally as assistant. 
Warburton often spoke gratefully to Hurd 
of the benefits derived from this connection, 
and upon his cousin’s death in 1729 com¬ 
posed a very laudatory epitaph, placed in 
Newark church. Anecdotos are told of his 

S tion in his studies in early years, 
led his companions to take him for a 
fool, and enabled him to ride past a house ou 
fire without noticing it (Nichols, Anecdotes , 
iii, 353, v. 540; Gent. Man. 1779, p. 519). 
He read much theological literature, and 
decided to take orders. lie was ordained 
deacon on 22 Dec. 1723 by the archbishop 
of York. In the same year he published 
his first book, a volume of miscellaneous 
translations from the Latin. It contains 
his only attempts at English verso, which, 
though not so bad os might be expected, 
may help to explain why he afterwards 
desired to suppress the hook. A Latin dedi¬ 
cation to Sir Robert Sutton showed very poor 
scholarship, though ho seems to have after¬ 
words improved his command of the lan¬ 
guage. Sutl on was a cousin of EobertSutton, 
second lord Lexington [q. v.], at whoso 
house "Warburton met him. Sir Robert 
had been ambassador at Constantinople 
through hie cousin’s influence, and was now 
member for Nottinghamshire (see Warbur- 
burtoh’s letter in Porn’s Works, ed. 
Oourthope, ix. 23 L; Botham, Baronetage, 
1803). He became a useful patron, and ob¬ 
tained for Warburton in 1727 the small 
living of Qreasoley, Nottinghamshire. War- 
burton was then ordained priest (1 March) 
by the bishop of London. In June 1728 
Sutton presented Warburton to the living of 
Brant Broughton, neaT Newark, then worth 
6004 a year. lie resigned Greaseloy, but in 
1730 was presented by the Duke of New-1 
castle to the living of Frisby in Leicester¬ 
shire, worth about 2501. a year, which he 
held without residence till 1756 (Nicjiiolb, 
IUustrations, ii. 59, 845). In 1728 the | 
university of Cambridge, through Sutton’s 
influence, gave him the M.A, degree on oc¬ 
casion of the king's visit. Meanwhile War- 
burton had been making acquaintance (it 
does not appear by what means) with | 
Matthew Oonoaneu [q. y.J Lewis Theobald | 


[q. v.T, and other authors, whom Pope at¬ 
tacked collectively ns Grubbtreet. Theo¬ 
bald, who was collecting materials for his 
edition of Shakespeare, applied to Warbur¬ 
ton for notes. A long correspondence took 
place upon this subject between Warburton 
and Theobald. Theobald’s letters (pub¬ 
lished in Nichols’s Lit. Jllustr. vol. ii.) 
contain some sharp remarks upon Pope, 
with which Warburton apparently sympa¬ 
thised. Warburton, writing to Concanen 
(2 Jan. 1727) in regard to Theobald's pro- 
osal, incidentally remarked that ‘Dryden 
orrowed for want of leisure and Pope for 
want of genius.’ Popo, luckily for Warbur¬ 
ton, never knew of this letter, which was 
first published by Akeuside in a note to 
his ‘Ude to Thomas Edwards.’ In 1727 
Warburton gave to Concanen the manu¬ 
script of a queer little hook upon ‘ Prodigies 
and Miracles.’ Concauen, as he told Hurd 
in 1757 (Letters from an Eminent Prelate, 
1809, p. 218), sold it. ‘for more money thnu 
you would think.’ Gurll afterwards bought 
tile copyright and proposed to reprint it, 
whan Warburton had to buy hack his own 
book. Though anonymous, it \tob dedicated 
to Sutton, and contained compliments to 
George I and the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, which implied willingness to be dis¬ 
covered. Warburton, however, had some 
reason for the suppression. It is now chiefly 
romarkablo for an audacious plagiarism in 
which he applies the famous pftBsngo in 
Milton’s ‘Areopagitica’ about a ‘ noblo and 
uissant nation' to the university of Cam- 
ridge. In 1727 Warburton showed that 
he had not quite forgotten his law by 
writing ‘ The Legal Judicatura in Chancery 
Stated,’ from materials provided by a 
barrister, Samuol Burroughs, who was 
engagod in a controversy as to the respective 
powers of the court of chancery and the 
rolls court. Burroughs's antagonist wos tho 
attorney-general, Sir Philip Yorks (after¬ 
wards Lord Harawicke), as Warburton wsb 
informed by Hardwieke’s son. Charles 
[q. v.] Warburton continued to live 
quietly at Brant Broughton with his mother 
and sietevs. One of the sisters told Hurd 
that they were alarmed by his excessive 
application to study. He generally sat up 
for n groat part of the night, and sought re¬ 
lief only by alternating studies of poetry and 
lighter literature with his more serious 
reading. He carried on a correspondence 
with William Stukelsy [q. v.], the anti¬ 
quary, who from 1720 lived in his part pf 
tliecountry; and was afterwards in com¬ 
munication with Peter Des Maizeaux [q. v.] 
and Thomas Birch [q. y.] upon literary 
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topics. Ilis patron, Sir Robert Siitton, 
was in 1732 expelled from the House of 
Commons on account of the corrupt practices 
of the ‘Charitable Corporation, of which 
he was a director {Pari. Hist. viii. 1162). 
Warburton is supposed to have been part 
author of ‘ An Apology for Sir R. Sutton,’ 
published in that year. lie afterwards 
persuaded Pope to remove two sarcastic 
allusions to Sutton (inthe third ‘ Moral Essay’ 
and the first Dialoguo of 1738), and in a 
latornote to Pope’s ‘ Works ’ declared his full 
conviction of Sutton’s innocence. 

Warburton contemplated an edition of 
"Velleius Paterculus, and a specimen of his 
work was sent to Dos Maizeaux and pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Bibliotlieque Britannique’ in 
the autumn of 1736. Il was addressed to 
Bishop Hare, who, os well as Conyers Mid¬ 
dleton, hinted to Warburton that he was 
not well qualified for the office of classical 
critic. Warburton had the sense to take 
the hint, and soon afterwards showed his 
powers in the ‘ Alliance between Church 
and State,' also published in 1730. This 
book lias often been considered his best, 
lie accepts in the main the principles of 
Looko; and from the olastio theory of a 
Bocial contract deduces a justification of Lhe 
existing state of things in England. The 
state onters into alliance with the church 
for political reasons, and protects it by a 
test law and an endowment. In leturn for 
these honefits the church abandons its 
rights as an independent power. The 
book, representing contemporary ideas and 
vigorously xvritten, xvent through several 
editions, It was highly praised aflorwards 
by Ilorsloy ( Case of Protestant Dissenters, 
1787); by Whitaker in the * Quarterly’ for 
1812; and has some affinity with tho doc¬ 
trine of Coleridgo in his * Church and Slate ’ 
(see preface by II, N. Coleridge). Wnrbnv- 
ton shoxvod some of the shoots heforo publi¬ 
cation to Bishops Sherlock and Hare. Ilare 
admired tko book sufficiently to recommend 
Warburton to Queen Caroline, xvbo had 
inquired (according to Hurd) for a person 
‘of looming and genius' to bo about her. 
Iler death in 1737 xvas fatal to any hopes 
excited by this recommendation, 

Warburton had meanwhile boon compos¬ 
ing his most famous book, from xvhicli he 
considered the Alliance to he a kind of 
corollary. The first part of his ‘Divine 
Location of Moses demonstrated ' appeared 
in 1787. The second part xvas published in 
1741, A third part was never completed, 
though a fragment was published by Ilurd 
after Warburton's death. The argument, 
which Warburton considered to ho a ' de¬ 


monstration ’ of the divine authority of 
Jewish revelation, is summed up at starting 
The doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, he says, is necessary to ths 
well-being of society; no such doctrine is to 
be found 111 the Mosaic dispensation: ‘there- 
fore the law of Moses is of divine original’ 
As the Jewish religion, that is, does not 
contain an essential doctrine, it must bars 
been supported by an ‘ extraordinary pm- 
vidence. The absence of any distinct refe¬ 
rence to ft future life in the Old Testament 
had been admitted, as Warburton afterwards 
baid ( Works, xi. 304), by various orthodox 
divines, Buch as Qrotius, Episcopius, and 
Bishop Bull; and Warburton’s ingenuity 
xvas intended to turn what to thorn seemed, 
a difficulty into a demonstration. The Eng¬ 
lish deists, whom he professed to be answer¬ 
ing, lind certainly not laid much stress on 
the point. It seems rather to have been 
suggested to Warburton by Bayle’s argu¬ 
ment in the ' Pensfies sur la Comfete’ for the 
possibility of a society of atheists. War¬ 
burton warmly admired Bayle, who had 
‘struck into tiio province of paradox as an 
exercise for tlio unwearied vigour ol his 
mind’—a phrase equally applicable to his 
panegyrist ( Waeuuktos, Works, 1811 ,i. 230). 
The book, xvhntever its controversial value, 
was at least calculated to arouso attention. 
Warburton’s dogmatic arrogance and Iovb 
of paradox xvere sufficiently startling, while 
his wide reading enabled him to fill his 
pages with a great variety of curious dis¬ 
quisition; and his rough vigour made even 
his absurdities interesting. Tho ‘Divine 
Legation’ provoked innumerable contro¬ 
versies, though, for the most part, with 
xvriters of X'ery little reputation. According 
to Warburton himself, the London clergy, 
encouraged by Archbishop Pot ter, ‘took fire, 
and resolved to ‘demolish tho book ’ (Lcttm 
of an Eminent Prelate, p. i 16). Their scheme 
came to nothing, butWarbnrton found critics 
onough 1 0 assail. II is first, opponent was Wil¬ 
liam Webster [q. v.], author of the ‘Weekly 
Miscellany,’ in xvhicli appeared ‘A Letter 
from a Country Clorgyman.' Hare and 
Sherlock advised Warburton to reply to this 
paper, which had been attributed to Water- 
land. Its real sting was the insinuation 
that Warburton had been complimentary to 
Conyers Middleton, xvho was generally 
suspected of covert infidelity. Warburton 

E ublishcd a ‘Vindication’(1788) in which 
e still spoke highly of Middleton, though 
guarding against the suspicion of complicity 
in his friend's views. Ilurd says that at 
this tiino "Warburton xvas trying earnestly 
to soften Middleton's prejudices against. 
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revelation. He afterwards again attacked 
Webster, who had written othor letters, m 
an appendix to a sermon; and in the preface 
to the second volume of the ‘Divine Lega¬ 
tion’ h ung Webster and his fellows ‘as 
they do vermin in a warren, and left them 
to posterity to stink and blacken in the 
wind ’ ('Nichols, Lit. Jlluatr. ii. 116). To a 
‘Brief Examination ’ of the ‘Divine Legation’ 
hj, a ‘ Society of Gentlemen,’ accusing him 
of virtually supporting the freethinkers 
whom he had abused, he made no reply. 
His next victim was John Tillard, who in 
1743 had published a hook to prove that the 
ancient philosophers believed in a future 
life. Warburton treated him with great 
contempt in a pamphlet of ‘Hemarks,’ It 
was well, as he told Doddridge, that Tillard 
was a man of fortune, ‘ for I have spoiled 
his trade as a writer.’ He replied to a variety 
of other assailants in ‘Hemarks on several 
occasional Reflections,’ two parts of which 
appeared in 1744 and 1746. The preface 
attacked Akenside, who in the ‘Pleasures 
of the Imagination ’ lmd defended Shaftes¬ 
bury’s doctrine that ridicule is a test of 
truth, and added a nota which Warburton 
took to be directed against himself. The 
book then opened with an attack upon Mid¬ 
dleton, whom he nccused of inferring (in 
the ‘Letter from Home’) that Catholicism 
was derived from paganism. This attack, 
though civil for Warburton, and a difference 
of opinion as to Cicero’s belief in a future 
life, led to the complelo alienation of tlio 
friends. Warburton next attacked Rickard 
Pococke [q. v.], tho traveller, for differing 
from an assertion in the ‘ Divine Legation ’ 
that the Egyptian hieroglyphics stood for 
things and not words. Ho attacked Nicholas 
Mann [q. v.] for support ing Sir Isaac Newton’s 
identification of Sesostria and Osiris; and 
Richard Grey [q. v.] for arguing that the 
Book of Job was written, not, as Warburton 
had maintained, by Ezra, but by Moses. The 
second part of the 1 Remarks on occasional 
Reflections’ is devoted to the demolition of 
Ilenry Stabbing (1687-176S) [q. v.l who, in 
an ‘Examination of Mr. Warburton’s Second 
Proposition,’ had argued against Warburton’s 
explanation of tho command to Abraham to 
offer up his son; and of Arthur Ashley Sykes 

E q. v.], who, in an‘Examination of Mr. War- 
mrton’s Account of the Conduct of the An¬ 
cient Legislators,’ &c., had, like John Spen¬ 
cer (1630-1693) [q. v.l in his ‘ De Legibus 
Hebrroorum,’ confounded the ‘theocracy’ 
with the ‘ extraordinary providence ’ which 
existed under it. Warburton becomes mors 
arrogant in the second than in the first 
part of these remarks; and takes the oppor¬ 


tunity of incidentally insulting various minor 
writers. lie ends by declaring that he 
had been civil to Middleton and Mann, and 
had passed ' without chastisement such ’ 
impotent railers as ‘ Dr, Richard Grey and 
one Bate ’ (Julius Bate [q. v.]), ‘ a zany to a 
mountebank,’ but was forced to hunt down 
like wolves the ‘ pestilent herd of libertine 
scribblers with which the island is overrun,’ 
In executing this scheme he naturally made 
enemies on all sides. Gibbon’s famous ut- 
tnck upon tho interpretation of the sixth 
book of the ‘ yEneid ’ did not appear 4 ill 
1770, when Warburton had ceased to write. 
The failure to finish the book may be as¬ 
cribed to his difficulty in constructing any 
plausible argument for its main topic—the 4 
priori necessity of the peculiar providential 
dispensation which he assertod—or to liis 
occupation with a variety of other matters. 
Hurd says that ho was disgusted at the 
violent opposition of the clergy, for whose 
‘ easo and profit ' he took himself to be 
working. This, says Ilurd, was his ‘greatest 
weakness’ (Life, p. 81). In fact the clergy 
were nob only offended by his personalities, 
but had very natural doubts as to the ten¬ 
dency of his argument. 

Among other antagonists was William 
Homuine [q. v.], whom Warburton attnclred 
for writing an apparently friendly letter and 
making unfair use of his answer. The cor¬ 
respondence was printed in the ‘ Works of 
tho Learned’ in 1739 (sec KiLVHBr’s Selec¬ 
tions, pp. 85,123). He also attacked Henry 
Covontry (d. 1752) [q.v.] for his stealing in 
a similar way some of his theories about 
hieroglyphics, lie co-operated with one of 
his [nckals, John Towno, in attacking John 
Jackson (1686-1703) [ 3 . v.], who in soveral 
pamphlets disputed liis theories ns to tho 
knowledge of a future life among both Jews 
and philosophers (1746 &c,), and afterwards, 
in his ‘Chronological Antiquities’ (1763), 
plagiarised from his account of hieroglyphics 
and myslories. Jackson also helped his 
friend John Gilbert Cooper [q.v.] to carry 
on tho war in his ‘ Life of Socrates ’ (1749), 
when Warburton insulted Cooper in a note 
to Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism.’ In a preface 
to the second part of the ‘ Divine Legation’ 
(editionof1768)Warburton savagely attacked 
John Taylor (1704-1766) [q. v.], editor of 
Demosthenes, who, in his ‘Elements of the 
Civil Laws,’ had disputed Warhurton’s views 
about the persecutions of Christians. Taylor 
was also reported to have admitted that he al¬ 
ways thought Warburton no scholar, though 
ho did not remember to have said so. It 
is, however, impossible to exhaust the list of 
Warburfcons controversies. Warburton's 
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whole careorwas changed by a now alliance. 
It is uncertain how far ho had joined Pope’s 
enemies on his first introduction to literary 
circles. He was reported to liaye said in a 
club at Newark thnt Pope’s 'Essay on Man’ 
was * collected from the worst passages of 
the worst authors ’ (Wabton, Life of Pope, 
p. xlv; Piuor, Malone, p. 430). lie changed 
his opinions, if this story be trustworthy; 
and in December 1738 published, in the 
‘ Works of the Learned,’ a letter replying 
to Orouaaz’e examination of Pope’s ‘ IiJssay 
on Man.’ Five letters followed during 1730, 
and the whole was published os a ‘ Vindica¬ 
tion ’ of Pope’s essay in the same year. 
Pope wrote to Warburton thanking him 
warmly, and soon afterwards said, ‘You 
understand my work hotter than I do 
myself’ (Porn, Works, ix. 211). The best 
reply to Crousoz would, in fact, have boon 
that Popa did not understand the obvious 
bearing of his own doctrines; though 
Warburton ingeniously tried to road an 
orthodox meaning into the teaching which 
Pope had adopted from Doling broke. Tie 
admitted to Birch that ho found the defence 
of Pope’s lust epiRtle to be very difficult 
(Niohols, Lit. Illustr. ii. 113). In 1740 
Warburton visited Pope at Twickenham, 
and was received by him, as Warton reports, 
with compliments which astonished Dodsloy 
the bookseller, who was present, at the 
rgeeting. Pope soon employed WarburLon 
in various literary mattors. "Warburton 
procured for him a translator of tho ‘ Essay 
on Man’ into Latin, and soon afterwards 
became the authorised commentator upon 
liis works. He especially stimulated Pope 
to write the fourth book of tho 1 Dunciad,’ 
which appeared in 1743. lie wrote many 
of the notes and the prefatory discourse 
of * Ricardus Aristarchus,’ intendud as a 
travesty of Bentley's 1 Milton.’ Tho ridicule 
of Bentley in the text and notes was partly 
due to Pope’s connection with Bentley's old 
enemies at Christ Church. Bentley was also 
reported to have said that Warburton was a 
ipan of monstrous appetite and very bad di¬ 
gestion. "Warburton may have hoard of this, 
and, at !>ny rate, seems to havo regarded the 
groat critic with a mixture of admiral ion and 
envy (see Watson’s Warburton, p. 228, and 
"Monics Bentley, 1833, ii. 409-10). War- 
urton saw Pope constantly during the rp- 
iftindor of the poet’s life. They wore at 
)xford togothor in 1741 (Porn, Worlcs, ed. 
Jourthopo, ix. 216), when Popo refused to 
.coopt the dogreo of D.O.L. because he heard 
that a proposal to confer the degree of D.B. 
upon Warburton at the some time would 
be rejeoted, 


In November 1741 Ralph Allen [q. y,] 
with whom Pope was staying at Prior Park 
near Bath, joined Pope in an, invitation to 
Warburton to visit them. TV acquain ting 
which followed ultimately made Warbnr- 
ton’s fortune. On 6 Sept. 1745 lie married 
Allon’s favourite _ niece, Gertrude Tucker. 
He ceased after this to live at Brant Brough¬ 
ton, though he continued to bold tlie livixig 
probably till ho became a bishop. Pone 
meanwhile liad become strongly attached to 
bis mentor,_ and was innocently desirous to 
bring him into friendly relations with his 
older mentor, Bolingbroke. About 1742 ke 
showed to Warburton Bolingbrokc’s ‘Letters 
on the Study of History.’ Warburton it 
onco wrote some remarks upon a passage in 
which tho authority of tho Old Testament 
is impugned. Pope sent these remarks to 
Bolingbroke, who was then abroad, and, ac¬ 
cording to Warburton, wrote an angry reply, 
which wus finally suppressed (Wajuiobton, 
Worlcs, xii. 338; and Letters to Hurd, p. 05), 
Pope, shortly before his death (30 May 1714), 
got Bolingbroke and Warburton to meet at 
n dinner at the houso of Murray (Lord Mans¬ 
field). Thu result was an altercation which 
loft biller resentment on both sides (Huit- 
iniAD, Pope, p. 220). Pope, dying in 1744, 
left to Warburton the properties of all the 
printed works upon which he had written or 
should writo commentaries, only providing 
against alterations in the text. 

Warburton’s relations to the most famous 
contemporary author no doubt helped to 
raise his own position in the literary world. 
It brought further quarrels with Boling¬ 
broke. lie must have consented to the 
suppression of tho edition of the ‘Moral 
Essays ’ demanded by Bolingbroke directly 
after Pope’s death [see under Porn, Aiux- 
anutib, 1688-1744]. When in 1749 Boling- 
broko published his ‘Letters’ on the ‘Ideaof 
a Patriot King,’ with a preface by the editor 
(Mallett), attacking Pope for having printed 
them privately, Wgrlnirton remonstrated in 
an indignant * Lofctor to the Editor of the 
Letters. An angry reply was mado in % 
Familiar Epistle to tho most Impudent Man 
living’ [soo under Saint-John, Hiwbt, 
Viscount Bolingsboku]. "Warburton 
brought out an edition of the ‘ Dunciad’ di- 
rcctlyafter Pope’s death, and a general edition 
of Popo’s works in 1761, to a later reprint pf 
which (in 1769) was added a ‘life’ nominally 
by Owen Ituffliead [q. v.], hut inspired anq 
robablv written to a groat degree by War- 
urton himself. Warburton also added, many 
notes inhis various editions of Pope’s 1 Works.' 
As Lowth said in their latey controversy, 
notes to the ‘Dunciad’ ortho ' HiyiuaLega* 
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tion ’ become his ‘ ordinary places of literary 
executions.’ In 1761 he put up in Twicken¬ 
ham church a tablet in memory of Pope, with 
a versa in very bad taste, though Pope him¬ 
self had directed that the only inscription to 
his memory should be a line added on to the 
tablet to his parents. 

Warburton published a few sermons during 
the ‘ unnatural rebellion’ of 1746, Ilia next 
conspicuous performance was the edition of 
Shakespeare which appeared in 1747. In 
1737 Warburton had told Birch that he in¬ 
tended such an edition after he had finished 
the 'Divine Legation.’ He went on to say 
that Sir Thomas Ilanmer [q. v.] had * done 
great things’ for Shakespeare, and appears to 
imply that he was to co-operate with JJanmer 
and write a critical preface. Notices of the 
forthcoming edition appeared in tho ‘ General 
Dictionary’ and the ‘Works of the Loamed.’ 
A letter from Sherlock and Hare in 1730 
(Kilvert, Selections, pp. 84,121) shows that 
Warburton had then complained that ho 
could not get his papers back from Ilanmer. 
Hanmer himself, writing in 1742 to Joseph 
Smith (1670-1766) [q. v.], provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to offer his edition to the 
university of Oxford, said that Warburton 
had been introduced to him by Sherlock in 
order to nugget,t some observations upon 
Shakespeare. After some communications 
Hanmer discovered that Warburton wished 
to publish the edition himbelf. Ilanmer 
would not consent, and Warburton there¬ 
upon left him in a ‘ groat rage,’ One Philip 
Nichols wished in 1761 to insert this letter 
in a life of Smith in tho ‘ Biographic Uri- 
tannica.’ He euhmitted a proof to Wurbur- 
ton, who was indignant, and declared that 
Ballmer’s leltor was ‘afalsehood from be¬ 
ginning to end.’ He declared that Hanmer 
had made the first overtures to Mm, and had 
afterwords made unauthorised use of his 
nolea Although the sheet containing Han- 
mer’s letter had already boon printed, tho 
proprietors of the ‘Biogmphia’ yielded at 
last to pressure from Warburton, and re¬ 
printed it so as to omit the lott er. Niohols in 
1763 told the story in a pamphlet called ‘ the 
castrated letter of Sir T. Ilanmor.’ Nichols 
was a man of bad character who had been ex¬ 
pelled from Cambridge for stealing books. His 
story, however, was not contradioted, and 
the presumption is in favour of Ilanmer’s 
account of his intercourse with Warburton. 

In his preface to the ‘ Shakespeare ’War¬ 
burton spoke with contempt both of Ilanmer i 
and his old friend Theobald, and accused 
both of stealing some of his conjectures. He 
admitted that Theobald had 'punctiliously : 
Collated old books,’but accused him of igno- ! 


ranee of the language and want of critical 
sagacity. It is now admitted that this is a 
ludicrous inversion of the truth [see under 
Theobald, Lewis], and that Theobald was 
incomparably superior to Warburton as a 
Shakespearean critic. Though a few of War- 
burton’s emendations have been accepted, 
they are generally marlcod by both audacious 
and gratuitous quibbling, and show his real 
incapacity for the task. Though this was 
less obvious at the time, a telling exposure 
was made by Thomas Edwards [q. v.j in ' a 
supplement’ to Warburton’s edition, called 
in later editions ‘Canons of Criticism.’ John¬ 
son (Boswell, ed, Birkhock Hill, i. 263 n.) 
compared Edwards to a fiy stinging a stately 
horse; but the sting was Bharp, and the 
' Canons of Criticism’ is perhaps thebest result 
of W arb urton’s enterprise, w arburtan could 
only retort bv insulting Edwards in notes to 
Dope’s ‘Works,’ and saying that ho was not a 
gentleman. Another quarrel arose with 
Zachary Grey [q. v.], to whoso 1 Hudibras’ 
Warburton had contributed notes. In his 
preface he now, for &ome reason, called tho 
same hook an execrable heap of nonsense, 
when Grey retorted by three pamphlets 
against Warburton’s ‘ Shakespeare.' Other 
critics were John TJpton, in ‘Critical Ob¬ 
servations on Shakespeare’ (2nd udit. 1748), 
and Benjamin Heath [q. v.], in a ‘ Revisal of 
Shakespeare’s Text’ (1706). When Johnson, 
in his ‘ Shakespeare,’ mixed some blaino 
with some high praise, Warburton wrote 
to Ilurd complaining of liis critic’s insolence, 
malignity, and folly. Johnson had much 
respect lor Warburton, who senthimnword 
of nppvnval upon his refusal to accept 
Chest erfiold’s patronage (Boswell, i. 203). 
They only met once, when Warburton began 
by looking surlily at Johnson, but ended by 
‘ patting ’ him (to. iv. 47, 48, see also v. 80), 
Warburton returned to bis theological in-> 
quiries in 1760. nis former friend, Middle- 
ton, had attacked his evidence for the later 
miracles in his ‘ Free Inquiry’ (1740). War- 
burton tried to show in his ‘Julian’ (1760) 
that there was at least sufficient evidence for 
the story of the deal ruction of tho temple at 
Jerusalem when Julian attempted to rebuild 
it. He argues at tho same timo, by the 
holp of some curious reading, that some of 
the concomitant circumstances, especially 
tho appearance of crosses on the garments of 
the spectators, were purely natural. The 
book was lesB arrogant in tone than some 
others, perhaps because revised before publi¬ 
cation by his new friend Hurd. It was well 
received in France, as was shown by a letter 
from the Due de Noailles. Montesquieu 
also, in. a letter to Charles Yorke, politely 
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expressed a wish to make the author’s 
acquaintance. 

Warburton was now coming within the 
tango of preferment. In 1788 he had boon 
made chaplain to the Prince of Wales. His 
books had already excited attention, and he 
was known to Bishops Hare and Sherlock, 
It does not appear whether the distinction 
indicated any particular Influence. The 
princo himself was no great judge of lite¬ 
rature. Pope, as soon as they became known 
to each other, introduced Warburton to the 
great men of his own circle. In 1741 he got 
an unnamed nobleman to promise * a largo 
benefice’ to his now friend (Porn, Works, 
is. 217; and Ruithuad, p. 488). The pro¬ 
mise was broken, hut directly afterwards 
Pope told Warburton that Chest erfiolrl ‘ in¬ 
tended to serve him.' Chesterfield waB t hen 
in opposition, hut on becoming lord lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland in 1746 he ofl’ered to take 
Warburton as his chaplain. Warburton de¬ 
clined, but three years later showed Mb gra- 
tilude by dedicating a now edition of the 
‘ Alliance’ to Chesterfield. Pope also intro¬ 
duced Warburton to Murray (Lord Mnns- 
field), who, when solicitor-general in 1746, 
induced the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to 
appoint, him their preacher. Tho salary was 
small, and, as tho office required altcndnnco 
during term time, Allen made him spend the 
whole upon a house in Bodford Row. no 
kept it till at tlio beginning of 1767 he took 
a house in Grosvonor Square, which ho oc¬ 
cupied till his death. lie was forced, he 
complains, to write sermons, and tho com¬ 
pletion of the ‘Divine Legation’ was indefi¬ 
nitely adjourned. Tho position, however, 
liolped to make him known to powerful 
friouds. In April 1768 Lord-cunncullor 
Ilardwicke, tho father of liis friend, Charles 
Yorke, gavo him a prebond of small value in 
Gloucester Cathedral. Tn September 1761 
he was appointed one of the king's chaplains 
in ordinary, and obtained tho D.D. dogroB 
from the archbishop of Canterbury. In 
March 1766 he was appointed to a prebend 
worth 6007, a year at Durham, through tho 
interest of Murray (now attorney-general) 
with Bishop Trevor. Ho resigned the 
Gloucester prebend, but hold that nt Durham 
in ootnmendam after becoming a bishop. It 
was a tradition at Durham that Warburton 
was the first prebendary to give up wearing 
a cope, been use the high collar milled his 
full-bottomed wig (Quarterly Review, xxxii, 
278). At Durham he found a copy of Neal’s 

* History of tlio Puritans,’ and made annota¬ 
tions, afterwards published by Hurd in his 

* Works.’ In 1760 he resigned 1’risby, where 
he had left a Mr. Wright to take care of his , 



uy iiu. iiewcasiiB naa tola Allen some 
years before that if the deanery became 
vneant, he thought of recommending War¬ 
burton to the place, which had the advan¬ 
tage of being within reach of Prior Park 
Alien was worth courting for his great influ¬ 
ence in Bath; he was also on intimate terms 
with Pitt, who lmd just been elected for 
Bath (July 1767) with his support (Letters 
to Hurd, pp. 166,267). The same influence 
no doubt helped to produce Warburton’s 
elevation at the end of 1750 to the bishopric 
of Gloucester (consecrated 20 Jan. 17B0). 
Hurd (Life of Warburton, p. 70) admits 
Allen's influence, but says that he lmd seen a 
lull er in which Pitt declared that nothing of a 
private nature had given him so much pleasure 
as the elovation of Warburton to the bench. 

During this period of steady rise in the 
church Warburton bad writlen little. He 
had added something 1.o new editions of the 
‘Divine Legation’ and the ‘Alliance,’ but 
his main performances were two assaults 
upon sceptics. The first was a ‘View of 
Lord Bolingbroko’s Philosophy’ (1764 nnd 
1766), suggested by tho publication in 1763 
of his old enemy'spostlmmous ‘Works.’ War- 
burton’s attack is as tiresome as the hook 
assailod, and tlio btylo was so rude as to 
provoke a remonstrance from Murray in an 
anonymouB letter, to which Warburton re¬ 
plied in an ‘ Apology’ afterwards prefixed to 
the loiters. Montesquieu, in return for a 
copy of the book, sent a very complimentaiy 
letter to tho author. It was wrong, ho said, 
to attack natural religion anywliore, and espe¬ 
cially wrong to attack so moderate a form of 
revealed religion as that which prevailed in 
England, The second assault was ‘ Remarks’ 
upon Hume’s ‘ Natural History of Religion,’ 
in which Ilurd gave him some help. In order 
to conceal tho authorship, it was called a 
letter to Warburton by ‘a Gentleman of 
Cambridge.’ Ilumo took it for Hurd’s, and 
in his autobiographical sketch says ‘that the 
public entry’ of his book was ‘rather ob¬ 
scure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a 
pamphlet against it, with nil the illiberal 
otulnuce, arrogance, and scurrility which 
istinguish the Warburlonian school. This 
pamphlet gavo me some consolation for the 
otherwise indifferent reception of mv per¬ 
formance’ (Hujih, Phil. Works, 1876, lii. 6). 
Warburton also thought of confuting Vol¬ 
taire, but was persuaded by Hurd not to 
condescend to ‘break a butterfly upon a 
wheel’ (’Wabbubton. Works, i, 106). 

Hurd’s relation to Warburton had become 
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important to both, and forma a curious pas- 
aa<» in Warburton’s history. Hurd had read 
Warburton’s books when a B.A, at Cam¬ 
bridge, and admired even the essay on ‘ Pro¬ 
digies' {Letters, p. 215). He inserted a com¬ 
pliment to Warburton in liis edition of 
Horace's ‘ Ars Poetica’ (1749), and sent a 
copy to Warburton, Warburton acknow¬ 
ledged it gratefully, at once offered his friend¬ 
ship, and began n warm correspondence. 
They exchanged extravagant compliments, 
and consulted each other upon their works 
in preparation. Warburton did his best to 
promote Hurd’s preferment, and introduced 
him to the Allens at Prior Park. The in¬ 
timacy became notorious by a discreditable 
quarrel with Warburton’s old friend, John 
Jortin [q. v.l Jortin had been Warburton’s 
assistant at Lincoln’s Inn from 1747 to ] 751, 
and they had exchanged compliments. In 
1738 Warburton had sent, a notice of Jortin's 
‘Remarks upon Sponsor’to the ‘ Works of 
the Learned, and had added some emenda¬ 
tions of his own. In 1751 he wrote and in¬ 
duced Jortin to insert in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Bemarks’ an account of Rliya (or ‘Arise’) 
Evans [q. v.] showing an apparont belief in 
thepvophecies of a disreputablefanatic, which 
was attacked in ‘Confusion worse Con¬ 
founded’ (1772) by Indignatio, said to be 
Henry Taylor (1711-1786) [q. v.l (Niciiols, 
Lit. Anecd. iii, 125). In 1760 Jortin pub¬ 
lished ‘Six Dissertations,’in the last of which 
he modestly expressed his dissent from War- 
burton’s view of the Sixth jEnuid. Ilurd 
hereupon wrote a ‘ Seventh Dissertation, on 
the Delicacy of Friendship,’ which, in a la¬ 
boured and tiresome strain of irony, bitterly 
attacked Jortin for presuming to differ from 
Warburton. Warburton was delighted with 
being ‘so finely praised’himself, and, next 
to that, ‘ in seeing Jortin mortified' ( Letters , 
$c. p. 207). Jortin mado no direct reply, 
but in his ’Life of Erasmus’ (1758), besides 
other allusions (see Watsox, pp. 446-61), 
took occasion to expose a gross grammatical 
blunder of Wnrhurton’s without naming him. 
Warburton hereupon wrote a letter to he 
shown to Jortin, complaining of his un¬ 
friendly action (Kilvert, Selections, p. 220). 
Jortin replied with dignity, disavowing ma¬ 
licious intent ions, and accepting an emenda¬ 
tion suggested by Warburton j but no re¬ 
newal of friendship took place. 

Warburton apparently tool: his episcopal 
duties as easily os most of his brethren. 
There is a story (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. v, 
618) of his giving offence by his neglect to 
take the sacrament. On the other hand, he 
issued a circular to his clergy directing them 
to take more care in the preparation of can¬ 


didates for confirmation. In 1762 he showed 
the dislike of ‘enthusiasm’ characteristic 
of his contemporaries by the ‘Doctrine of 
Grace.’ It is mainly an assault upon Wesley, 
supported by extracts from his journals. 
Warburton had begun his book by an attack 
upon an old essay of Middleton upon the 
‘ gift of tonguoa.’ A reply to this was made 
by Thomas Leland [q. v.], upon whom Hurd 
was left to take vengeance. Warburtontook 
little part in debates in the House of Lords, 
except on one occasion. The ‘ Essay on 
Woman,’ for which Wilkes wbb attacked in 
1763, contained notes ironically attributed 
t o Warburton. At Lord Sandwich’s request 
Warburton made a speech or two in the 
House of Lords at the end of 1763. He 
argued (hardly to Sandwich’s satisfaction) 
that the bad character of a prosecutor need 
not, prove the innocence of tho prosecuted, 
and declared that the ‘hardiest inhabitant of 
hell would blush as well as tremble’ to hear 
the 1 Essay on Woman’ (see ICiltoRt’s 
Selections, pp. 277-83, for Warhurton’s re¬ 
port of liis two speeches). Horace Walpole 
makes fun of Warburton in his letters on 
this occasion. Churchill also, as Wilkes’s 
friend, attacked him with singular virulence 
and some force in the ‘Duellist’ (bk. iii.) 
A final controversy took place soon after¬ 
wards. In 1766 Warburton had had a sharp 
correspondence with Robert Lowth [q. v.t, 
afterwards bishop of London. Lowth had 
become a prebendary shortly after Warbur¬ 
ton, and a story whicn connects their quarrel 
withWarburton’ssuccessiontoLowth’splace 
is therefore erroneous. Warburton had com¬ 
plained of certain passages in Lowth’s lec¬ 
tures which he took to be aimed at his own 
treatment of the Book of Job in the ‘Divine 
Legation.’ (Theseletterswererepublished by 
Lowth, and are in Wahburton’b World , vol. 
xii.) Lowth replied with spirit, denying the 
special application to that treatise. Warbur¬ 
ton then withdrew,under the pretext that as 
he had unknowingly attackedLowtli’s father, 
Lowth was excusable for attacking Mm. 
Lowth afterwards had a brush with Towns 
on the samo topic. In 1766 Warburton, pub¬ 
lishing a fourth edition of the ‘DivineLega¬ 
tion,’ took occasion of this controversy to in¬ 
sert a fresh and insolent attack upon Lowth. 
Lowth replied hi a * Letter to the Author of 
the “Divine Legation.’" The merits of the 
controversy os to Job need not be considered; 
but Lowth’s porsonal attack upon Warbur¬ 
ton’s arrogance and want of scholarship was 
singularly effective, and, as Gibbon said, bis 
victory ‘ was clearly established by the silent 
confession of Warburton and his slaves.’ _ 
Ralph Allen had died in 1764, leaving 
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5,000/. apiece to "Warburton and liis wife. Bishop Newton says that Warburton wu 
Mrs. Warburton was also to havo 3,000/. a a ‘ tall, robust, large-boned ’ man. T? 
year upon the death of Mrs. Allen, which engraving from, a portrait by Willi amHosrm 
tookplace two years later. Warburton after- [q. vj, in Gloucester Palace, is prefixed to 
wards wrote a few sermons, but his vigour his ‘Works.’ A painting by CharlesPhiUm* 
was beginning to decline. He mentions is in the National Portrait Gallery, London- 
various symptoms of illness in 1707. In both have been frequently engraved (Bbox- 
1768 he gave BOO/, to found a lecture to be let, p. 856). Hurd bought most of fib 
given at Lincoln’s Inn upon the proof of books, and placed them in the library of hj a 
Oliristianity from the prophecies. In 1709 palace, Hartlebuiy Castle, 
he gave up Prior Park and settled at Warburton, _ said Johnson (Bobwbu 
G loucester. In 1770 he had a had accident Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 49), ‘ is perhaps thrt 
by a fall in. his library. In 1771 llurd told lust man who has written with a mind full 
Mrs. Wai'bui’fon that her husband, appo- of reading and reflection.’ To his admirers 
tently as tho result of his advice, would ho represented the last worthy sucees- 
write no more ( Letters, pp. 460, 402). He sor of tho learned divines of the preced- 
seerns afterwards to have failed rapidly, mg century. His wide reading and rough 
Horace Walpole saw him in 1774, and says intellectual vigour are undeniable. Un- 
that his memory was failing. He was sulti.— fortunately he was neither a scholar nor a 
ciently conscious to bo greatly depressed by philosopher. Though he wrote upon the 
tho loss in 177fi of his only child, a young Old Testamoni, his knowledge of Hebrew 
man (b. 6 April 1706), who was intended was, as Lowth told him, quite superficial- 
for the bar, and died of consumption on and his blunders in Latin proved lliat lie 
18 July 1775. lie then became almost im- was no Bentley. IliB philosophical weak- 
becile, but shortly boforo his doalli revived ness appears not only in his metaphysical 
enough to say ‘ Is my son really dead ? ’ He disquisitions, but in the whole conception of 
died in Mb palace at Gloucester on 7 Juno his book. The theological system presup. 
1779, and was buried in the cathedral. Ilia posed in the ‘ Divine Legation ’ is gro- 
Vidow erected a marble monument., with an tesque, and is the most curious example of 
inscription by llurd over a medallion por- the results of applying purely legal con- 
trait. The phrofaG that he had always sup- coplions to such problems. Waa-burton, as 
ported 'what he firmly believed, the Chris- Lowth pointed out, retained the habits ol 
tian religion,’ was taken to bo ambiguous by thought of a sharp attorney, and constantly 
tkodo who Sread it without the comma (see Cba- mistakes wranglmg for reasoning. Be 
BOOK, iv. 205). Airs. Warburton took for a was ingenious enough to persuade himself 
second husband the Rev. Martin Stafford that he had proved his point when he bed 
Smith, who was presented by llurd to tho Upset an antagonist by accepting the most 
rectory of Fladbiu-y, Worcestershire. Mrs. paradoxicalconclusionH. Freethinkei'ssuchai 
Warburtonappem-stoliavebeenaUvelylady. Walpolo and VolLaire thought him a hypo- 
Walpole speaks of Thomas Pottor as her critical oily j ond no one, except such per- 
gallaut {George III, i. 813), a bit of scandal aoual friends as Hurd and Towns, has ever 
supported by, or perhaps derived from, seriously accepted his position. He flourished 
OhurcMll’s statement in the‘Duellist ’ (see in a period in which divines, with theex- 
Notea and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 41). Cradook ception of But ier, were becoming indifferent 
says that Mrs. Warburton always spoke to pkilosopMcal speculation. For that reason 
‘with peculiar satisfaction’of her husband's he found no competent opponent, though 
excellence. She died on 1 Sept. 1790. his pugnacity and personal force made many 

Worhurton seems to have been thoroughly enemies and conquered a fow humble fol- 
good to his family. He was always affec- lowers. Hurd tries to prove that he had 
tionate to his mother, who survived till distinguished friends among men of learn- 
1749 (800 his letter to Doddridge in June ing. His instances are John Towne[q. V,] 
1749 ; Nichols, Illustrations, ii. 884). He and Thomas Balguy[q, v.l, neither of them 
had three sisters. The yoitngest, Frances, a very shining light, llurd was himself the 
remained unmarried; the eldest, Mary, mar- phief disciple; and he also hod friendly re- 
ried a tradesman who became bankrupt, when lations with Jolrn Brown (1716-1760) 
Warburton gave generous support (ib. ii. [q. v.l of the ‘ Estimate,’ who in that boolc 
831); the third, Elizabeth, married an at- calls Warburton the Colossus who bestrides 
torney, named Twolls, son of Warbuvton’s the world, and who afterwards defended 
first schoolmaster. This marriage appears him against Lowth ; with Mason, the poet; 
also to have been Unfortunate {letters, p. with Jonathan Toup [q. v.J, the editor of 
247^. He helped some of their children, j Bonginus au4 ft warm admirer of WftrbW* 
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ton (for Wartrai'toii’s relations to Sterne, 
gee under Sibbjstl', LArautroE; cf. Wal- 
POIlH, Letters, ed. Cunningham, iii. 298). 
Macaulay, in Ilia copy of the letters be¬ 
tween Warburton ana Hurd, wrote ‘ bully 
and sneak,' which, is a slashing but not 
inaccurate summary of the general im¬ 
pression. Warburton, blustering and reck¬ 
less as he was, is more attractive than his 
prim Sycophant. lie had at least some 
warm blood in his veins, and was capable of 
friendship and good fellowship. He deserves 
the credit of having denounced the slave 
trade in a sermon before the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge in 1766( Works, 
x. 29, &c.) Crndoclc says that when War- 
burton visited Hurd at his country living, he 
insisted on being taken round to the neigh¬ 
bours, whom Hurd had not condescended 
to visit, and making Hurd give them a good 
dinner. In his own house ho could be 
Sociable and pleasant, though herather boasts 
to Hurd of his unsuitability to a court atmo¬ 
sphere (see Niohom, Illustrations , vol. ii., 
for an account of his conversations with a 
Dr.Cumming). lie sometimes shocked Hurd 
by his indifference to decorum, and neither 
his sermons nor his anecdotes were always 
of episcopal dignity. lie used, says Cradock, 
to send for a basket of rubbish from the circu¬ 
lating libraries, and laugh over them heartily 
during intervals of study. The intervals 
seem to have become longer than tho studies. 
He says that he was naturally so indolent 
and desultory that he could only get himself 
to Ms task by setting ike press to work and 
being forced to supply copy. This was 
written to Doddridge on 2 Feb. 1740-1. He 
adds that the greater part, of his fifth and 
sixth books of ‘ The Divine Legation ’ is still 
unwritten. lie has promised to have the 
whole volume (hooks iv. v. vi.) ready by 
Lady-day, and, according to Hurd, the book 
was in fact ready by May 1741 (Niohoes, 
Lit Illustrations, p. 823). 

Warburton’s works are: 1. ‘Miscellaneous 
Translations in Prose and Vei'Be from Homan 
Poets, Orators, and Historians,’ 1724 ; 12mo. 

2. ‘A Critical and Pliilosopkical Enquiry into 
the Causes of Prodigies, Miracles. . 1727 
(these two were reprinted by Pan’ in 'Tracts 
by Warburton aitd a Warburtonian,’ 1789). 

3. ‘TheAlliance between Church and State; 
or the Necessity and Equity of an esta¬ 
blished Religion and a Test Law demon¬ 
strated from the Essence and End of Civil 
Society. . ,’1736: a second edit, in 1741, 
a third in 1748, a fourth in 1765, and a tenth 
in 1846. 4. * The Divine Legation of Moses 
demonstrated on the principles of a Religious 
Deist, from the Omission of the Doctrine of 


a Future State of Rewards and Punishments 
in the Jewish Dispensation. In six books,’ 
published in January 1737-8. This volume 
includes hooks i. ii. iii, The second volume, 
including books iv. v. vi,, appeared in 1741. 
A second edit, of vol. i. appeared in No¬ 
vember 1738, a third in 1742, a fourth (in two 
vols.) in 1756, and a fifth in 1766. A second 
edition of vol. ii. appeared in 1742, a third in 
1768, a fourth in 1765 (os vols. iii. iv. and v.) 
in continuation of tho two vols. of the fourth 
edition of the first part. 6. ‘ A Vindication 
of the Author. . .from the Aepersions of the 
Country Clergyman’s Letter on the Weekly 
Miscellany of Feb. 24, 1737-8,’ 1788, 8vd. 
6. ‘A.. . Commentary on Mr. Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man,” in which is contained a vindication 
. . . from the Misrepresentations of . .. M. de 
Crousaz ... In six leLters,’ 1739, reprinted 
with alterations from the ‘History of the 
Works of the Learned’ (December 1788 to 
Slay 1739). In 1742 it was remodelled aa 
1 A Critical and PMlosopliical Commentary 
on Mr. Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” in which is 
contained a Vindication. . .’ 7. ‘ Remarks 
on several occasional Reflections in answer 
to ’ [Middleton, Pococke, Mann, and Richard 
Grey], with * a general Review of the Argu¬ 
ment of the “Divine Legation,”’ and an ‘ Ap¬ 
pendix in Answer to' [Stebbing], 1744. A 
second part appeared m 1740, ' in answer 
to the Rev. Drs. Stebbing and Sykes,’ &c. 
8. ‘ The Works of Shokspear. . . with Com¬ 
ments and Notes by Mr. Pope and Mr, War¬ 
burton,’1747 (often reprinted). 9. ‘ALetter 
from an Author to a Member of Parliament 
concerning Literary Property,’ 1717, 8vo. 

10. ' A Letter to the Editor of the Letters on 

the spirit of Patriotism . . ,’ 1749 (‘A Let¬ 
ter to Viscount B-, occasioned by his 

Treatment of a deceased Friend,’ 1749, is 
also doubtfully attributed to Warburton). 

11. ‘Julian, or a Discourse concerning the 
Earthquake and Fiery Eruption which de¬ 
feated that Emperor’s Attempt to rebuild 
the Temple at Jerusalem,’ Sc., 1760; 2nd 
edit. 1767. 12. 1 A View of Lord JBoling- 
broko’s Philosophy in four Letters to aFriend,’ 
1764 (first two letters) and 1766 (third 
and fourth). IS. ‘ Remarks on Mr. David 
Hume’s Essay on the Natural History of 
Religion, by a Gentleman of Cambridge, in a 

Letter to the Rev. Dr. W-.. .’8vo,1757. 

14. ‘ A rational Account of the Nature and 
End or the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’ 
1701,12mo, 16. ‘The Doctrine of Grace, 
or the Office and Operation of the Holy- 
Spirit vindicated from the Insults of Infi¬ 
delity and tho Abuses of Fanaticism,’ 1762, 
2 vols. 12mo. In 1742 Warburton published 
a ‘Dissertation on the Origin of Booite of 
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Chivalry,’ prefixed to Jervas’s translation of 
< Don Quixote.’ 

Warburton published a number of sepa¬ 
rate sermons, three during tho rebellion of 
1746; and in 1768 and 1764 two volumes of 
sermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn, called 
‘Principles of Natural and ltevealed Reli¬ 
gion/ &c,, and a third volume in 1767. He 
wrote in 1747 prefaces to the ‘ Remarks’ of 
Catharine Cockburn [q. v,] upon Dr. Rutlier- 
forth, and to Towne’s ‘Critical Inquiry.’ For 
the ‘Legal Judicature in Chancery’ and the 
‘Apology for Sir R. Sutton,’ see above. 

A collective editionof Warburt on's ‘ Works' 
in 7 vols. 4to was published at tho expense 
of his widow in 1788, under Ilurd's super¬ 
intendence. It included some previously 
unpublished fragments, parts of tho ninth 
book of the * Divine Legation,’ ‘Directions 
for the Study ol‘ Theology,’ and notes upon 
Neal's ‘ History of the Puritans.’ In 170 ! 
Hurd published a ‘Discourse by way of 
general Preface to the Quarto Edition/ being 
chiefly a life of Warburton. Only 260 copies 
were printed of this and the preceding. The 
‘ Works/with the ‘ discourse’ prefixed, wore 
published in 12 vols. Svo in 1811. The 
‘ Letters from a late eminent Prelate [War- 
burton] to one of his Friends [Hurd], ‘ first 
printed by Ilurd for tho benefit of Worcester 
Infirmary/ were republished as a ‘second 
edition’ in 1809. 

[Hurd, in tho discourse above montioned, gavo 
the first account of Warburton’s lifo. Though 
it does not condescend to much detail, it gives 
some original information. The life by .Tohn 
Selby Watson (186a) is tiresome, but collects 
most of the ascertainable fnets. There are a 
great many references in Nichols's Lit. Auoed. 
(boo index). Vol. v. 620-668 gives a full list of 
hie works, with references to answers, &c,, and 
biographical information, with many letters from 
different, sources. Vol. ii. of Nichols's Illustra¬ 
tions (pp. 1-654) gives letters toStukoley (from 
the originals), to JDos Miuzoaux, and to Birch 
(some of which had been printed by Maty in tho 
New Review), both from tho manuscripts in tho 
British Museum, to Nathaniel ForsLer (from 
the originals), correspondence with Concanen 
and Theobald (from tho originals); and tho same 
volume, pp. 811-86, gives letters to Doddridge 
(fully printed from originals first published, with 
some omissions, in Stodman’s Collection of Dod¬ 
dridge’s Correspondence, 1790). In 1841 Francis 
ICilvort published a selection from Wnrburton's 
unpublished papers, communicated by the widow 
of the Rev. Martin Stafford Smith. These in¬ 
clude letters from Sherlock, Ilnro, Charles Yorke, 
and some others, besides fragmentary papers by 
Warburton and a few charges and sormons. 
Numerous references to Warburton are in Elwin 
and Oourthope’s edition of Pope’s Works (see 
index). See also Cradock’s Literary and Mis¬ 


cellaneous Memoirs (1828), i. 4. m , 
107, 188, 200-6, 835; Bishop Newton’s 
biography; Walpole’s Lotters (Cunningham) viS* 
1. p. Ixu, m. 92, 298, iv. 182,159, 171, 183 2?/ 

® 69 « CT-m 5, V “‘. 3 } 8 ’ E. 0SWaI1 ’8 Johnson (Birk.‘ 
beck Hill), see index; Johnson’s Life of P 0I ». 

Prior s Malone, pp. 344,370,430,446; Hutchic' 
son’s Durham (1781), ii. 274 ; Le Neve’sFasti i 
441 .’ 45 °’ 800, Information has bin 

kindly givon by Rev. A. P. Sutton of Brant 
Broughton. For eritieiama of Wnrburton’s writ. 

7 CTO finft Olinvi-nvlv ftiYuiniw 1_Tk TM. . "" 
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mgs see Quarterly Roviow (article by Dr. White 
kor); Hunt's Religious Thought in E ngland , ill, 



--- --—- — _-- ■■ ■' “wuub lire con. 

tributod to tho National lioviow of 1868; of, the 
article from Essays and Reviews, reprinted in 
the same volume. See also D’Israoli’s Quarrels 
of Authors.] l. 8 

WARD. [See also Waude.] 

WARD, Sib EDWARD (1638-1714) 
chief baron of the exchequer, born in June 
1638, was tho second eon of William Ward 
of Preston, Rutland. lie was educated 
under Francis Moros [u, v.] at the free 
school, Uppingham. Having been previously 
a student at Clifford's Inn, lie was admitted 
in Juno 1604 at tho Inner Templej he was 
called to tho bar in 1070, and soon obtained 
a good practice in tho exchequer court. His 
connections were cliioily with the whigs, and 
his first important public appearance was as 
ono of the counsel lor William, lord Russell 
[q. v.], in Juiy 1683. On 6 Nov. of thefollow- 
mg y oar he was leadingcounsel for liis father- 
in-law, Thomas Papillon [q. v.], in the aotion 

Sir William Pritchard [q. v.J ^Yard’s argu¬ 
ment was interrupted by Ohiof-justice Jef¬ 
freys, who declared that no had made a long 
speech ‘ andnothing at. all to thepurpose,’ and 
did not understand what he was about. When 
Ward persisted and Jeffreys repeated his ob¬ 
servations, ‘ there was a little hiss begun’ in 
tho court. The judge appeared daunted, and 
iinallyallowed him to callhis witnesses. The 
verdict went against his client, hut in 1688 
Ward was at length able to settle matters 
with Pritchard. On 26 Nov. 1684 he ap¬ 
peared in tho exchequer court for Charles 
Uerard, first earl of Macclesfield [q. v.], in 
the action of soandalum magnatum. against 
John Stnrlcoy, a juryman of Cheshire, by 
which county he had recently been pre¬ 
sented as a disaffected person. In 1687 Ward 
became bencher of his inn, of which he was 
also Lent reader in 1690 and treasurer in 
1093. On 12 April 1689 he was appointed 
by William IH a justice of the common 
pleas, hut was excused, by his own desire, 
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four days later. In July of that year he 
noted as one of the counsel for Dr. Elliot, 
Captain Vaughan, and Mr, Mould, who were 
impeached by the commons for circulating 
King James’s declaration (Luttbell). He 
was appointed attorney-general on 30 March 
1603, and was knighted at Kensington on 
30 Oct. He was sworn seijeant-at-law 
on 8 June, and on 8 June 1095 was named 
lord chief baron of the exchequer. In the 
following March lie was one of the judges 
who tried Robert Oharnock [q. y.] and his 
associates for treason. He was one of those 
judges who in January 1700 declined to give 
an opinion in ‘ the bankers’ case upon the 
writ of error ’ (Luxxbbll). In May of the 
same year he acted as one of the com¬ 
missioners of the groat seal. 

The most important case over which "Ward 
presided was the trial of Captain "William 
Kidd[q. v.l and his associates Tor piracy and 
murder in May 1701 ( State 2'rials, xiv. 143, 
180). He died at his house in Essox Street, 
Strand, on 14 July 1714. He was buried 
at Stoke Doyle, Northamptonshire, where 
he had purchased tho lordslup of t he manor in 
1694. He left a sum of money in charity to 
the parish. Evelyn mentions him as one of 
the subscribers to G reenwich Hospital in 1690. 
Aportrait was engravod by E. White in 17011 
from a painting by Kneller. 

Ward married, on 30 March 1070, Elisa¬ 
beth, third daughter of Thomas Papillon, 
afterwards sheriff of London. They had ten 
surviving children. Two of the sons wore 
eminent lawyers. The eldest, Edward, re¬ 
built Stoke Doyle church and erected in it a 
handsome monument to his father. Jane, 
the eldest daughter, married Thomas Hunt 
of Boreattou, in the parish of Bascliurcli, 
Shropshire, and was ancestress of the "Ward- 
Hunt family. 

[Inscription on monument at Stoko Doyle, per 
the Rev. G, M. Edmonds; Admission-hook of 
the Inner Temple; Masters of the Bench of tho 
Inner Temple, privately print od, 1883; I.nt I roll's 
Brief Hist. Relation, passim; Slato Trials, x. 
319-71, 1338-1418, xii. 1291-8, 1378, xiii. 
4S1, xiv. 123, 234; Cal. Suite Papers, Dom. 
1089-90, pp. 59,65; Bridges's Ilist, ot’Nortlmmp- 
tonshire (Whalley), ii. 377-8; Le Novo’s Knight s, 
p. 446; Noble's Oontiu, of Granger's Biogr. 
Hist. ii. 181; Foss’s Judgos of England; Me¬ 
moirs of T. Ii. Papillon, od. A. F. Papillon, 
1887, pp. 46, 241-6, 247-9, 390.] 

G. Ln G. N. 

WARD, EDWARD (1G07-1781), hu¬ 
mourist, of ‘low extraction’ and with little 
education, was born in Oxfordshire in 1667 
( Ward, Miscellanies, vol. v. pref.) lie tells 
os that his fathor ana ancestors lived in pro¬ 
ven. 25, 


sperityin Leicestershire {Nuptial Dialogues,, 
1710, dedication). In early life he visited 
the West Indies, and afterwards he began 
business as a publicanin MoorfieldB. By1699, 
he had moved to Fulwood’sRents, where he 
kept a punch-shop and tavern (probably tho 
King's Head), next door to Gray’s Inn, until 
his death. Giles Jacob ( Poetical Register, 
1723) says: ‘Of late years he has kept a 
public-kouse in the city (but in a genteel 
way), and with his wit, humour, and good 
liquor, has afforded liis guests a pleasurable 
entertainment; especially the lugli-clmrch 
party.’ In a book called ‘ Apollo’s Maggot 
in his Gups,’ Ward professed great indigna¬ 
tion at this account, and said that his house 
was not in tho city, but in Moor-fields. Oldys 
says that W ard lived for a lime in Gray’s 
Inn, then in Clerlienwell and Moorfields suc¬ 
cessively, and finally in Eulwood’s Rents, 
where lie would entertain any company who 
invited him with sLories and adventures of 
flie poets and authors he had known. 

In consequenceof his attacks on the govern¬ 
ment in his ‘Hudibras Redivivus,’ 1705, he 
was indictod; and, on pleading guilty, ho 
was ordered to stand twice, in the pillory, at 
the Royal Exohange and Charing Cross, to 
pay a fine of forty marks, and to find security 
for good bekaviour (Luttkem, Brief Re¬ 
lation of State Affairs, vi. 36,57,107 ; Gent. 
Mag. October 1857). When pilloried he 
received rough usaoe from the mob ; ‘ as thick 
as eggs at Ward in pillory/ says Pope 
(Dunnuil, iii. 34). Elsewhere Pope writes 
that Ward’s vile rhymes were exported to tho 
colonies, to he changed for baa tobacco lib. 
i. 231). 

Ward died at Fulwood's Rents on 20 June 
1731, and was buried on the 27th in St. 
Pancras churchyard (Gent. Mag. 1731, p. 
260; Ltsons, Environs of London, iii. 371). 
His wife and daughter are mentioned in a 
poetical will made in 1726, and printed in 
‘Applobee’s Weokly Journal’ for 28Sept. 
1731. A man of considerable natural parts 
and with a gift of humour, ‘ Ned Ward,’ as 
he is frequently called, imitated Butler’s 
‘lludibras’ both in his style and in his 
attacks on the whies and low-church party. 
Though vulgar ana often grossly coarse, his 
writings throw considerable light on the social 
life of the time of Queen Anne, and especially 
on the habits of various classes in London; 
hut much allowance has to be made for ex¬ 
aggeration (Ge?it. Mag. October1867, ‘Lon¬ 
don in 1699; Soenes from Ned Ward’). 

Ward is twice referred to in the ‘ Art of 
Sinking in Poetry* (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin 
and Oourthope, x. 362 ; 390). Noble (Cotv 
tinitation of Granger, ii. 262) mentions four 

3 n 
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portraits of Ward : (1) engraving bv Van- 
dergucht, prefixed to the ‘ Nuptial Dia- 
logues | 1 fmemnriniy Twr 
fixed to 


Ward 



engraving 

Ward’s "writings are found collected in. 
sets of various dates and varying complete¬ 
ness. Ilis ‘Miscellaneous writings in 
Verse and Prose ’wero issued in six volumes, 
with general title-pages dated from 1717 to 
1724. Perhaps the most important of his 
works is the ‘ London Spy,’ originally pub¬ 
lished in monthly folio parts, beginning in 
November 1098, and reprinted, ‘compleat, 
in eighteen parts,’ in octavo, in 1703. This 
hook (whose name was no doubt borrowed 
from the ‘ Turkish Spy ’) throws much 
light on the times, especially on the life of 
the taverns and coffee-houses. In 1703 
appeared also ‘The Second Volume of the 
"Writings of the Author of the London, 
Spy,' a collection of twenty ephemeral 
pieces, often of great coarseness; a‘Third 
Volume,’ with similar contents, was pub¬ 
lished in 1700; the ‘ Fourth Volume' 
(1709) contained the ‘ London Terras 
Filius.’ The curious ‘ Secret History of the 
Onlves-head Club; or the Republican Un¬ 
masked,’ appeared first in 1703; there 
was a seventh edition, enlarged, in 1709, 
and the hook was reissued as ‘ The Whigs 
Unmaslted ’ in 1713. ‘ Iludibras ltedivivua ; 
or a Uurlesquo Poem on tho Times,’ was 
issued in twelve quarto parts, between 
August 1703 and June 1707; it is written 
in 1 imitation of Butler, and is a violent 
attack on the low-churcli party, with de¬ 
scriptions of the scones of profanity or 
hypocrisy witnessed by the author during 
his rambles through London. In 1709 
Ward issued ‘ Marriage Dialogues,’ which 
were expanded in 1710 into ‘Nuptial Dia¬ 
logues aiid Debates;' ‘ The Diverting Works 
of Cervantes, with an Introduction; ’ ‘ The 
History of tlie London Clubs, or the 
Citizens’ Pastime ’ (reprinted in 1890), and 
‘ The Secret History of blubs ’ (a lengthy 
volume). ‘ Vulgus Hritannicus; or the 
British 'iludibras,’ in five parts, 1710, is a 
satire on the whigs and the mob. ‘The 
Life and Notable Adventures of Don 



History of the Grand Rebellion, digested 
into Vprw^’ was published in 1718, in three 
volumes; the portraits wore subsequently 
used for Clarendon's ‘ History.’ 

Tho following is a list of Ward’s other 
writings as originally published, so far qs 


they can be traced: 1. ‘The Poet’s R am M n 
after Riches,’ 1091, 4to (in verse; speaks of 
his poverty). 2 ‘ A dialogue Ween 
Claret and Darby Ale: a Poem’ lRBo 
(November 1091), 4to. 3. ' The Miracles 
performed by Money: a Poem,’ 1692,4to 
4. ‘ Female Policy detected; or the Arts of 
a designing Woman laid open,’ 1895,12mo 

6. ‘ Sot’s Paradise ; or the Humours of a 
Derby Ale-House, with a Satire on the 
Ale,’ 1898, fol. 6. ‘ Bncch analia; or a Descrip¬ 
tion of a Drunken Club: a Poem,’ 1698 fol. 

7. ‘ Ecclesia et Faction: a Dialogue between 
the Bow Steeple Dragon and the Exchange 
Grasshopper,’ 1698, fol. 8. ‘A Trip to 
Jamaica,’ 1098, fol. 9. ‘The World Be¬ 
witched : a Dialogue between two Astrolo¬ 
gers and the Author,’ 1699, 4to. 10. ‘A 
Trip to Ireland,’ 1699, fol. 11. ‘ O Raree- 
show, O Pretty-show, or the City-feast’ 
n.d. 12. ‘ A Walk to Islington,’ 1099, fol. 
IS. ‘The Insinuating Bawd, Or the Re¬ 
penting Harlot,’ by D. B. 1699, fol. 
14. ‘ Modern Religion and Ancient Loyalty: 
a Dialogue,’1099, fol. 15. ‘ Tim Cock-Pit 
Combat; or the Baiting of the Tiger,’ 1699, 
b. sh. fol. 16. ‘A Tine and Cry after the 
Man-midwife, who delivered the Sand- 
Bank of their Money,’ s. sh. fol. (verae). 

17. ‘ A Trip to New England,’ 1699, fol. 

18. ‘A Frolick to Horn Fair,’ 1700, fol. 

19. ‘ The Reformer, exposing the Vires of 
the Age; in several Characters,’ 1700,12mo. 

20. ‘ Tho Dancing School,’ 1700, fol. 21. ‘A 
Step to Stir-Bitch Fair, with Remarks 
upon tho University of Cambridge,’ 1700, 
fol. 22. ‘The Rambling Rakes; or London 
Libertines,’ 1700, fol. 23. ‘The Metainor- 

? hosed Beau/1700, fol. 24. ‘A Journey to 
Tell; or a Visit paid (o the Devil: a Poem/ 
three parts, 1700, fol. 25. ‘Three Nights’ 
Advonturos,’ 1701, fol. 26. ‘The Revels 
of tho Gods; or a Ramblo through the 
Heavens,’ 1701, fol. 27. ‘The City Madame 
and the Country Maid,’1702, fol. 28. ‘The 
Riso and Fall of Madame Coming-Sir,'1703, 
fol, 29. ‘ Bribery and Simony/ 1703, fol. 
80. ‘ Tho Libertine’s Choice; or the Mis- 
t alien Happiness of the Fool in Fashion/ 
1704, 4to (verse). 31. ‘All Men Mad; or 
England a Great Bedlam: a Poem/ 1704J 
4to. 32. ‘Helter-skelter; or thd Devil 
upon two Sticks/ 1704, 8vo, S3. ‘The 
Dissenting Hypocrite ; or Occasional Con¬ 
formist/ 1704,8vo. 34. ‘Honesty in Distress, 
but relieved by no Party/1705,4to (verse). 
85. ‘A Legacy for the Ladies, by Thomas 
Brown .. . tho second part by Mr. Edward 
Ward/ 1705, 8vo. 30. 1 Fair Shell, hut a 
Rotten Kernel; or a Bitter Nut for a 
Facetious Monkey/ 1705, 4to (verse).' 
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37, * The Humours of a Coffee-House,' June 
to August 1707, seven quarto weekly 
numbers. 38, ‘The Wooden World Dit- 
seeted, in the Character of a Ship of War,’ 
1707,12mo. 39. ‘ The London Terr® Filius; 
or the Satirical Reformer,’ five numbers, 
1707-8, 8vo. 40. ‘The Forgiving Hus¬ 
band and Adulterous Wife,' 1708, 8vo 
(verse). 41. ‘TheWars of theElements ; ora 
Description of a Sea-Storm,' 1708, 8voJ 
42. ‘ The Modern World Disrobed,’ 1708, 
8vo; republished about 1710, as ‘ Adam and 
Eve stripped of their Furbelows; or the 
Fashionable Virtues and Vices of both Sexes 
exposed to Public View.’ 43, ‘ Mars stript 
of his Armour; or the Amy displayed in all 
its true Colours,’ 1709, 8vo, 44. ‘The 
RamblingFuddle-caps; or a Tavern-struggle 
fora Kiss,’ 1709, 8vo. 40, ‘The Poetical 
Entertainer,’ 1712, 8vo. 46. ‘ Tins Field 
Spy; or the Walking Obsevvator, a Poem,' 
1714, 8vo. 47. ‘The Republican Proces¬ 
sion; or the Tumultuous Cavalcade,’ 1714, 
8vo. 48. ‘The Morning Prophet; or Faction 
revived by the Death of Queen Anne: a 
Poem,’ 1714, 4to. 49. ‘The Lord Whig- 
love’s Elegy,’ 1714, 8vo. GO. ‘A Vade- 
Mecum for Malt-Worms; or a Guide t6 
Good yellows,’ 1710, 8vo. 01. ‘A Guide 
for Malt-Worms; the Second part; done by 
several Hands,’ n.d. 8vo. 02, ‘St.. Paul's 
Church; or the Protestant Ambulators: a 
Burlesque Poem,' 1716, 8vo. 03. 1 British 
Wonders/ 1717, 8vo. 04. ‘ A Seasonable 
3ketoh of an Oxford Reformation, written 
originally in Latin by John Alliboud, D.D.,’ 
1717, 8vo.' 00. ‘ The Tory Quaker; or 
Aminadah’s New Vision,’ 1717,8yo. 06. "The 
Delights of the Bottle; or the Compleat 
Vintner: n merry Poem ,’1720, 8vo. 67. ‘The 
Northern Cuckold ; or the Garden-House 
Intrigue/ 1731, 8vo. 68. ‘The Merry 
Traveller/ pt. i. 1791,8vo. 09. ‘ The Wau- 
dering Spy; or the Merry Travellers/ pt, ii, 
1722, 8vo. 60. ‘The Dancing Devils; or 
the Roaring Dragon; as it was acted at both 
Houses/ 1724, 8vo. 01. ‘News from 
Madrid,’ 1726, 8vo. 62. ‘Durgen; or a 
Plain Satire upon a Pompous Satirist 
{Pope]/1729,8vo. 63. ‘ Apollo’s Maggot in 
his Cups; or the Whimsical Creation of a 
little Satirical Poet/1729,8vo. 64. ‘ The 
Basia of Secundus/ translated by Fenton 
and Ward, 1781, ]2pao. 60. ‘The Ambi¬ 
tious Fqtkqr; or the l/oJRician’s Advice to 
his Son: a Poem in five cantos/ 1733. 
66.' A Fiddler's Fling at Roguery/1734,8vo. 

The following pieces, printed in the col¬ 
lected works (1703-6), probably first appeared, 
separately, although copies in that form seem 1 
pow unprocurable: 67. ‘ Battle without 


Bloodshed; or Martial Discipline buffooned 
bv the City Train-Bands.’ 68. ‘The Dutch 
Guards’ Farewell to England/ 69, ‘The 
Charitable Citizen.’ 70. ‘ A Satire against 
Wine.’ 71, ‘A Poem in Praise of Bmall- 
Beer.’ 72, ‘A Poem on the Success of 
the Duke of Marlborough.’ 78. ‘Fortune’s 
Bounty.’ 74. ‘ A Protestant Scourge for a 
Popish Jacket/ 75. ‘A Musical Entertain¬ 
ment.’ 76. ‘ A Satire against the Corrupt 
Use of Money.’ 77. 'A Dialogue between 
Britannia and Prudence.’ The ‘ Hudlbras- 
tio Brewer; or a Prosperous Union between 
Malt and Metre/ is a satire upon ‘the 
brewing poet W-d/ 

[Biogr. Pram. ; Cibber's LiveB of the Poets, iv. 
20.4; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Lowndes’s Bibliogra¬ 
pher's Manual; Retrospective Review, iii. 320- 
32J ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 341, 609, 
4th eer. xi. 143. There is a manuscript copy of 
‘ Honesty in Distress ’ in n commonplace book in 
the Brit. Mna. (Addit. MS. 23904, f. 60)] 

WARD, EDWARD MATTHEW (18101 
1879), historical painter, born in Pimlico on 
14 July 1810, was'the younger son of 
Charles James Ward (17^1-1808), bjr his 
wife, Mary Ford, sister-in-law of Horatio or 
Horace Smith [q. v.] Tho father was em¬ 
ployed in Messrs. Co ntts's bank. As a boy. 
Ward made original designs from the novels 
of Smollett and Fielding, Washington 
Irving’s 1 Sketch-book/ and his uncle Horace 
Smith’s ‘Bramhletye House/ After spend¬ 
ing a short time at several schools in London, 
he whs sent for a year to thd studio of John 
Oawse (1779-1802) in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, to learn oil-painting. Here 
he made many acquaintances in the theatri¬ 
cal world, and painted a picture of Mus 
Cawse, Braham,and Psnson, in a scene froth 
‘ Fra Diavolo.’ In 1830 he gained & silver 
palette from the Society of Arts |or a* pen- 
and-ink drawing. In 1835 he was intro¬ 
duced by Ohantrey and Wilkie to the schools 
of the lineal Academy. He had already 
exhibited in 1834 a picture of the comedian 
O. Smith as Don Quixote. His second 
venture in 1835 was less successful/ Sis 
picture, ‘The Dead Ass/ 'from Sieme'a 
1 Sentimental Journey/ was accepted, but 
not hung ‘ for want of space.' To resist 
the temptation to paint and exhibit prema¬ 
turely in London, Ward resolved to Btpdv 
abroad. He started in July 1836, spent 
some weeks in Paris and Venice^ and pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, fvhere he remained about 
two years and a half. He drew from "the 
antique, copied pictures, and worked indus¬ 
triously in the studio of Cavaliere Filippo 
^gricolft, director of the academy ofSt. Luke, 
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a classical painter of ilia David period, whose 
accomplished though formal draughtsman* 
ship was a useful corrective to "Ward. In 
1888 ho gained a silver modal from the aca¬ 
demy of St. Lulte for historical composition. 
His first important picture, ‘Cimabue and 
Giotto/ painted at Rome, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1839. In the autumn 
of that year "Ward returned to England, 
stopping for some time at Munich to study 
fresco-painting under Cornelius. 

From 1840 till the time of his death Ward 
was a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and his pictures enjoyed great 
popularity. The subjects of the majority 
were taken from English history of the seven¬ 
teenth century, or from Frenoli history of 
tho period of the revolution and the first 
empire. To these should be added a re- 
ranrkable group of pictures of English social 
life in the eighteenth century, scenes in 1 he 
life of Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith 
beingfavourilesubjects. These three branches 
of study wore illustrated hy tho pictures 
which he exhibited in the years imniediaLoly 
following his return to England. ‘ Napoleon 
in the Prison of Nice in 179 i’ was purchased 
hy the Duko of Wellington at the British 
Institution in 1841. In the same year hs 
sent ‘Oornet Joyce seizing tho Ring at 
Ilolmhy, 1647/ to the Royal Academy. In 
1842 scenes from Shakespeare apponred at 
both galleries. In 1843 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ‘Dr. Johnson reading the 
Manuscript of the Vicar of Walcofield/ fol¬ 
lowed by 1 A Scene from tho Early Lifo of 
Goldsmith/ in 1844, and ‘A Scene in Lord 
Chesterfield's Ante-room in 1748/in 1845. 
This picture was the first which made Ward’s 
name widely known. It was purchased by 
Robort Vernon [q. v.], and is now! in tbo 
National Gallery of British Art, ‘ The Dis¬ 
grace of Lord Clarendon/ of which a small 
replica from the Vernon collection is in the 
National Gallery, was painted for Lord 
North wick in 1846. In 1847 Ward was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
In that year he exhibited the ‘South Sea 
Bubble/ also in the National Gallery, and a 
portrait of Madiso. The fourth of the Na¬ 
tional Gallery pictures, 1 James II receiving 
the News of the Landing of tho Prince of 
Orange at Torbay/ was exhibited in 1850. 

1 The Royal Family of France in t he Templo/ 
1861, and ‘ Charlotte Corday going to Exe¬ 
cution/ 1862, increased the artist’s reputa¬ 
tion . In 1853 he was commissioned to paint 
eight historical pictures for the corridor of 
the House of Commons. It was not the 
first time that his name had been mentioned 
jn connection with the decoration of the , 
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Houses of Parliament, for he had sent a 
cartoon, ‘Boadicea animating tho Britons’ 
to the first competitive exhibition at West¬ 
minster Hall in 1843. It did not obtain a 
premium, and he refrained from competing 
again. The first two of the subjects now 
assigned to bim, ‘ The Execution of Mont¬ 
rose’and* The last Sleep of Argyll/ were 
painted in oils; but the commissioners of 
fine arts found that they were unanif ntle to 
tho positions for which they were intended 
and he was requested to repeat them in fresco! 
The originals fetched high prices. The re¬ 
mainder of the sories, ‘Alice Lisle concealing 
Fugitives/ ‘ Mouk declaring foraFreePnrlia- 
ment/ ‘ The Escape of Charles II with Jans 
Lane/ 'The Landing of Charles II/ ‘The 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops/ and ‘ Wil¬ 
liam and Mary receiving the Lords and Com¬ 
mons/ were painted in fresco on slabs of 
slate from finished studies, and then fixed 
in position. ItwaB found necessary, to pre¬ 
serve tho surface from the effects of gas, to 
cover them witli glass, and this, in addition 
to the bad light in the corridor, makes it 
impossible to 6ce thorn to advantage. In 
some oases tho finished studies, in others 
replicas in oils or watercolours of these sub¬ 
jects, were exhibited during several years at 
the Royal Acadoniy, 

In March 1855 Ward was elected an aca¬ 
demician. lie had now settled at Slough, 
near Windsor, where he continued chiefly to 
reside for the remainder of liis life, though 
ho also occupied a house at Notting Hill for 
several years. In 1857 lio was commissioned 
by the queen to paint ‘Napoleon HI being 
invested with the Order of the Garter at 
Windsor/ and the ‘ Visit of Queen Victoria 
to the Tomb of Napoleon I.’ The most im¬ 
portant of his later pictures were ‘Ante¬ 
chamber at Whitehall during the dying 
moments of Charles II/ 1801; ‘Hogarth's 
Studio, 1739/ 1863; ‘Luther's first Study of 
the Bible/1889, which was purchased by sub¬ 
scription and presented to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; ‘ Tho Eve of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew/ 1873; ‘ Marie-Antoinette in the 
Conciergerie/ 1874; ‘Lady Teazle/ 1876; 
‘ The last Interview bet ween Nnpolaon l and 
Queen Louise at Tilsit/ 1877. In 1876, 
after a tour in Normandy and Brittany, he 
exhibited sevoral pictures of modem French 
life. He took great interest about this lime 
in the foundation of the Windsor Tapestry 
Works under the presidency of Prince Leo¬ 
pold. In 1877 he designod four cartoons 
of hunting subjects for Christopher Sykes, 
for the decoration of the staircase at 11 Ilill 
Street, Mayfair, now the property of the 
Dube of Newcastle. lie was more success- 
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ful in another large cartoon for tapestry, 
1 The Battle of Aylesford, 1 which he designed 
for Henry Brassey’s mansion, Preston Hall, 
near Aylesford, Kent, 

After 1874 Ward’s nervous system suf¬ 
fered from ill-health, and on 10 Jan, 1870 
he was found in his dressing-room with a 
eelf-fnflictod wound in the throat, to which 
he succumbed on 15 Jan, lie was buried 
on 22 Jan. in his father’s grave in the old 
churchyard at Upton, Buckinghamshire. 
Ward married, on 4 May 1848, Henrietta, 
daughter of George Raphael Ward, and 
granddaughter of James Ward (1709-1859) 
Pq. y,], herself an artist of distinction, who 
was not related to him by birth. lie left 
several children, who have carried on the 
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been engraved by William Hall, jun. A 
large number of Ward’s pictures have been 
engraved. The merits of the originals— 
smooth finish and accuracy of details— 
appealed strongly to the taste of tho artist's 
own day, which greatly favoured historical 
genre-pamting. 

[Dnflbrne's Life and Works of 13. M. Ward, 
1870; Times, 18 and 10 Jan. 1870; Athenmum, 
25 Jan. 1870; Academy, 25 Jan. 1870; Royal 
Academy Catalogues; Jamoa'a Pain tors and their 
Works. 1807, hi. 253: private information.] 
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WARD, Sir IIENIIY GEORGE (1797- 
1860), colonial governor, the eldest sou of 
Robert Plumer Ward [q. v.] of Gilston Park, 
Hertfordshire, by his wife Catherine Julia, 
daughter of C. J. Mating of West Herring¬ 
ton, Durham, was born in Loudon on 27 Feb. 
1797. Educated at Harrow, and sent abroad 
to learn languages, liebecame in 1816attach6 
to the British legation at Stockholm, under 
Sir Edward Thornton [q. v.] j was trans¬ 
ferred to The Hague in 1818, and to Madrid 
inl819. Ilewas appointedminislerplenipo¬ 
tentiary to Mexico m October 1828, returned 
to England iu1824; again wont out to Mexico 
in 1826, hut returned and retired from the 
diplomatic service in 1827. 

InDecember 1832 Ward entered the House 
of Commons, sitting as member for St. A lbans 
till 1837, and for Sheffield till 1849. ITis 
general reputation was that of an advanced 
liberal, His career in parliament was chiefly 
marked by his hostility to the Irish church, 
respecting which ho annually moved a re¬ 
solution. In political polemics he took an 
active part, and founded and edited the 
‘Weekly Chronicle’ for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting liis views with tho public. Ho was 
also much occupied with railway enterprise 


in the days of the early speculation, in 184(i 
he became secretary to the admiralty. 

In May 1849 Ward was appointed lord 
high commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
then under tho protection of the British 
crown. Ho arrived at Corfu on 2 June 1849, 
and found himself at onoo in a difficult posi¬ 
tion. ne had to meet an assembly which had 
just obtained great concessions mom his pre¬ 
decessor, and expected even greater complai- 
sancefromaiiew administrator ofwell-known 
liberal principles. lie was quickly aware that 
tho concessions made were unwise. He 
found the assembly unworkable and pro¬ 
rogued it. On 1 Aug. 1849 ho proclaimed 
an amnesty to those who had taken part in 
tho rebellion in Cephalonia against Lord 
Seaton's rule [see Comorne, Sir Jour, first 
IUron Seaton], By the end of August he 
was answered by a fresh outbreak. Proceed¬ 
ing to Cephalonia, he took vigorous action in 
person and at once. By October a some¬ 
what serious rebellion had been suppressed. 
His notion waB unsuccessfully attacked in 
the Houso of Commons. The rest of his 
time was comparatively free from incident, 
though he did not hesitate to use his pre- 
rogativepowers, banishing on occasion editors 
of papers and evon members of assembly. 
His general administration of the islands 
was considered able and successful. Ha left 
ou 13 April 1856. 

Word was now promoted to the govern¬ 
ment of Coylon t where ho arrived in May 
1856. His administration coincided with a 
period of growth and development, to which 
Ills sound judgment materially contributed. 
His first speech (1865) dealt with the questions 
of railway communication, so that he may 
be considered as the father of that enter¬ 
prise in Ceylon: in succeeding years he de¬ 
veloped general schemes for communica¬ 
tions, telegraphs, and coolie immigration, 
lie also consolidated the public servioe. On 
tho outbreak of the Indian mutiny he had 
no hesitation in despatching all tho European 
troops in the colony to Bongal. In June 
1860 Word was appointed to be governor 
of Madras, at o time when many anxious 

S uestions were awaiting settlement. He 
imded in India in July, was almost im¬ 
mediately si ruck down by cholera, and died 
at Madras on 2 Aug, 1860. lie was buried 
in the church at Fort St, George, Madras. 
Ho was made a G.C.M.G. in 1848. A statue 
has been erected to him at Kandy, Ceylon. 
Ward was a keen sportsman all his life, and 
was an export fencer and pistol shot. A 
volume of his ‘Speeches and Minutes’ ift 
Ceylon appeared at Colombo ir. 1864. 

Ward married, in 1824, Emily Elizabeth, 
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Aaugliter of Sir John Swinburne, baronet;, 
ofCaphoaton. By ber be bad issue. He was 
the author of ‘ htexico in 1825-7,’ which is 
still a standard work as far as relates to the 
mining reports which it contains. 

[Annual Register, 1800, p. 407; Kirkwall’s 
Pour Years in the Ionian Islands, vol. i. ch. vii.; 
Speeches and Minutes of Sir H. G. Ward (in 
Ceylon), Colombo, 1861; private information.J 

C. A. H. 

■WARt), HUGH (1580 P-1636), Irish 
writer. [See MaOakwake, Hugh Boy.] 

WARD, JAMES (1769-1850), engraver 
and painter, was born in Thamos Street, 
London, on 28 Oct. 1769. lie began to study 
engraving while still little more than a child, 
Working for a timo under John Raphael 
Smith [q. v.], and thon serving an apprentice¬ 
ship of nine years under his own brother, 
WiUiamWard(]766-]826)[q.v.] Iloi-eached 
excellence very early, some ot his hebt mezzo- 
tints being produced before he was of ago. 
During the later years of his apprenticeship 
he also studied painting, and in 1704, before 
ho was twenty-live years old, he was ap¬ 
pointed ‘painter and mezzotint engraver to 
the Prince of Wales.’ Elis lirst picturo was 
exhibited in 1790, and works by him are 
extant which cannot liavo been painted much 
later thou this and yet hoar no obvious signs 
of youth and inoxporience. His early works 
wore chiefly domestic scenes, bearing a strong 
rosemhlaico to the productions of George 
Morland, who married his sistor Anno. The 
first indication he gave of tho great excellence 
he was afterwards to reach as a puintor of 
animals was in a picture of ‘ Bull-baiting,’ 
which was at tho Royal Academy in 1797. 
From that time onwards lie was a lavish 
contributor to the academy and the British 
Institution. Uis exhibited works roach a 
tot al of four hundred. The host of tlium all, 
perhaps, is the ‘ Alderney Bull aud Cow,’ 
now m the National Gallery, which he 
painted in confessed rivalry with Paul 
Potter’s ‘Bull* at The Hague. In 1817 
Ward was premiated by tho directors of the 
British Institution for his sketch of an 
‘ Allegory of Waterloo,’ and moreover com¬ 
missioned to paint a picture from it four 
times the size of the sketch, for which ho 
•toas to ho paid 1,0001. Bach an order might 
have been destruction to a more robust in¬ 
dividuality than his. As it was, it only 
meant the waste of a year or two, after which 
lieresumedhisnormalmarch. Tho ‘ Watorloo’ 
was_ presented by the directors to Chelsea 
Hospital, where it still exists in a state of 
considerable dilapidation, In the Royal 
Agricultural Society Ward found patrons 


more congenial than the directors of tits 
Royal Institution, and during the middle 
section of Iub life his industry was almost 
exclusively devoted to the painting 0 f 
animals. These he treated in a style en¬ 
tirely lita own, robust, searching, and full 0 f 
character, ne was a good colourist- his 
handling is always vigorous, expressive, and 
personal; his interest was keenly olive to 
the build aud structure of everything he 
painted. Ilis ‘ Fighting Bulls,’ in the South 
Ksnsingt on Musoum, lias been compared 
not unjustly, to the work of Rubens, wliiclJ 
it resembles in colour, in vigour of moie- 
ment, and in the unity with which its author 
lias seen liis subject. As a painter of animals 
Ward’s chief patrons were Lord do Tabley 
and John Allnutt of Claphnm, Towaids 
tho end of his life Ward divagated into a 
great variety of Biibjects, but his fame, which 
is still unequal to his merit, will always rest 
on Ills dealings with the animal world. 

Ward was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1807, and an academician 
in 1811. Between 1792 and 1856 he con¬ 
tributed 298 pictures to its exhibitions. In 
1830 lie wont to live at Clicshunt, where ha 
died, 23 Nov. 1859, in his ninety-first year, 
llis portrait, painted by himself at the ago 
of seven! y-mne, bungs in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, London. Another portrait, 
painlud by Edward Matthew Ward [q. v.], 
was lent by the latter to the third loan ex¬ 
hibition at South Kensington in 1808 (Cat. 
No. 573). 

IliB son, Gnonan Raphael Wake (1798- 
1878), engraver, was born in 1798. He 
si udied under his father and in the schools 
of tho Royal Academy. At one tinhs he was 
much omployod in making miniature copies 
of tiie portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Ho is hottiu- known, liowover, by his en¬ 
graved portraits, which show considerable 
skill, lie died on 18 Dec. 1878, leaving a 
daughter Henrietta, the wife of Edward 
Matthew Ward [q. v.], herself an artist of 
some ability. 

[Autobiography; Kodgrave'e Dictionary; 
Bryan's Dictionary; Graves’s Dictionary; Gent. 
Mag. 1800, i. 192; William and James Ward, 
by Mrs. Julia b'runkau, 1904.] W. A. 

WARD, JAMES (1800-1886), pvfgilist 
and arli&t, oldest son of Nicholas ward, a 
butcher, was horn near Ratclifl'e Highway, 
London, on 26 Dec. 1800; the iiiscription 
on his tombstone states in error that ho 
was bom on 14 Doc. At the age of twelve 
he became a rigger in the East India docks, 
and soon after was employed os cabin-boy in 
a collier trading to Sunderland. At an early 
poripd he commenced taking great interest w 
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pugilistic encounters, and in 1817 gained 
various victories over some of liie companions 
His first noticeable fight was at theRedLion, 
Whitechapel, in 1821, when he encountered 
and conquered Rasher. As he was at this 
time a coal-whipper, and when stripped 
rather dark in appearance, he became known 
as ‘the Black Diamond.' Ilis first intro¬ 
duction to the Rives Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
took place on 22 Jan. 1822, when in sparring 
matches with Davies and Spencer ho showed 
that the old system of defence was too slow 
and methodical to insure safety against his 
quick sight and rapid action. Ilis first ap¬ 
pearance in the field was at Moulsey Hurst, 
Surrey, on 12 June 1822, when in fifteen 
minutes he heat Dick Acton, and on 10 Sept, 
following he beat Burlto of Woolwich. On 
22 Oct. he met Bill Abbot, the conqueror of 
Tom Oliver [q, v.],at Moulsey Hurst, when, 
to please his patron, he allowed Abbot to bo 
declared the victor; but, on confessing his 
fault, all bets were declared oil". On 4 Fob. 
1823, at'Wimbledon Common, ho in twenty 
rounds, occupying nineteen minutes, com¬ 
pletely defeated Ned Baldwin, known as 
‘WhitehcadedBob.’ While ondeavouringto 
retrieve his character he went into the pro¬ 
vinces on a sparring tour, in company with 
Maurice Delay and George Weston, and at 
Lansdown, on 2 July, beat Rickons, tho 
champion of Bath. Returning to London, 
he was matched to fight Joseph Hudson for 
100/. a side at Moulsey Hurst on 11 Nov. 
1823, hut in thirty-five minutes he was 
obliged to strike his colours to his opponent. 
On 21 June 1824, at Colnbrook, Bucking- 
hamsMrejwitkoutkimselfreceivingasoratch, 
he, in a fifty minutes’ fight, completely con¬ 
quered a skilful boxer, Bliilip Sampson, ‘ the 
Birmingham youth.’ He again mot Sampson 
at Perry Lodge, four miles from Stonv Strat¬ 
ford, oil 28 Dec. 1824, when, although heavy 
rain fell, there were five thousand spoctal orB 
on the ground. Tho luck w4s still against 
Sampson, who from the first never had much 
chance of a victory. 

Ward was now at tho height of his fame, 
and on 20 Feb. 1825 he challenged Tom 
Cannon for 5001. The encounter took place 
near Warwick on 19 July, in very liot 
weather, in the presence of twelve thousand 
persons, including an unusual number of the 
upper classes, and a large amount of money 
was laid on the result. In the tenth round 
Cannon fell insensible. Word was pro¬ 
claimed the winner, and on 22 July, at tho 
Fives Court, was presented with a belt as 
the ‘ British Champion.' For some time after 
this event no one was willing to stand up 
Against the champion, but at last, on 2 Jab, 


1827, at Royston Heath, Cambridgeshire, he 
met Peter Crawley, when in twenty-six 
minutes, occupying eleven rounds, Ward was 
badly beaten. The next encounter was with 
Jack Carter, on 27 May 1828, at Shepperton 
Range, Middlesex, in the presence of a large 
muster of pugilists, when at the close of 
the seventieth round Carter was bo much 
punished that the timekeepers led him away. 

On 10 March 1829 Word was matched to 
fight Simon Byrne at Leicester; but at the 
very last moment, when some fifteen thousand 
persons had assembled, Ward refused to en¬ 
counter Byrne, Very strong remarks were 
made on his conduct, his backers left him, 
his friendB forsook him, the Fair Play Club 
expunged his name from their liBt, and nil 
the supporters of tho ring turned their backs 
on him. 

For three years Ward rested. Then, on 
12 July 1831, he met Simon Bymo for 200/. 
a side, at Willeycott, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, iu wat weather, but in the presence 
of an immenBQ crowd. The fight lusted one 
hour and seventeen minutes, and, with the 
defeat of Byrne, onded Ward’B last battle 
for tho championship of England. On the 
following Thursday he was presented with 
a second champion’s belt by Tom Spring at 
the Tennis Court, Windmill Street, London. 
Ward now ottered to fight any man in the 
world for 000/. a side, hut the challenge was 
not accepted, and on 25 June 1882 he wrote 
to the editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London' 
Stating that he was retiring from the ring, 
and would hand over the champion’s hell, to 
the first man who proved himself worthy 
of it. 

He subsequently carried on business as a 
tavein-keeper, first at the Star Hotel in 1882, 
and then at the York Hotel, Williamson 
Square, Liverpool. In 1863 he removed to 
London, and became in succession host of 
the Roso, 06 Jormyn Street, 1864; of the 
Throe Tuns, 429 Oxford Street, 1866; of the 
King’s Arras, Whitechapel, 1868-00; of the 
George in RatcliiFe Highway, and lastly of 
the Sir John Pal stall', Brydgus Street (now 
known as Catherine Street). 

Soon after settling in Liverpool in 1832, 
ho became not only a connoisseur and pur¬ 
chaser of pictures, but also an artist in oils, 
producing numerous landscapes and other 
pieces of unquestionable merit. In 1816, 
1849, and 1860 he was an exhibitor at the 
Liverpool exhibitions, and his pictures were 
much praised by the daily press. Perhaps 
his host known work is ‘The Sayers and 
lleenan Fight,' a very large picture, contain¬ 
ing 270 portraits, Shown in I860, The in¬ 
habitants of Liverpool were so proud of the 
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success of a new artist in the town that they 
presented hint with a service of plate and 
entertained him at a public dinner. Stacey 
Marks, who saw several of Ward's pictures, 
gave a very favourable account of thorn. 

Aa amuaiciftn ho was also talented, bain# 
a performor on the violin, flute, flageolet, 
piano, and guitar, and he was an expert 
pigeon-shooter and quoit-player. 

After several failures in business, by the 
assistance and votes of his friends ho retired 
to the Licensed Victuallers’Asylum in the 
Old Kent Road, London, where ho died on 
2 April 1884; ho was buried in Nonhead 
cemetery on 8 April. On 8 Sept. 1831 he 
married Eliza, daughter of George Cooper, 
hotel-keeper, Edinburgh; the issuo of this 
marriage was ono daughter, Eleanor, born 
in Liverpool on 1 Sept, 1832. Mho was edu¬ 
cated hy Sir Julius Benedict, and become 
well known os an accomplished pianoforte 
performor. 

[The Fancy, 1826, ii. 681-6, with portrait; 
Mliigaud's Lifo of Jumps Wind, 1853; Milos's 
Fugilistiea, 1880, it. 190-232, with portrait; 
Fights for the Championship, hy the Editor of 
Hall's Life, 1869, pp. 83-8, 98-122; Egan's 
Hoxiana, 1821, iv. 002-25; Fu.ti>ma, hy the 
Editor of Boll's Life, 1868, p. 126; Illustrated 
Sporting Nows, 18G3,i. 100, -152, with portrait; 
Daily Telegraph, 11 Nov. 1881; Morning Ad- 
vortisor, 4 April 1881; Daily’s Mag, May 1884 
pp. 230-7, March 1889 pp. M0-2; Marks's Pun 
and Pencil Sketches, 1891, ii. 58-07.1 

G. O. E. 

WARD, JAMES CLIFTON (1813-1880), 
geologist, was bom at Olupliam Common on 
13 April 1813. Ilia father, James Ward, 
was a schoolmaster; liia mother's maiden 
namo was Mnrv Ann Morris, Ifo entered 
the Royal School of Mines in 1861, whore lie 
gained the Edward Forbes medal in 18(11, 
Noxt yoor ho was appointed to tho geological 
survey, and for some t ima worked in York¬ 
shire on the millstone, grit, and coal mea¬ 
sures near Shoflield, I’onistone, Leeds. In 
1869 he was transferred to tlio Lftko dis¬ 
trict, whero bo remained for tlio noxt eight 
years, engaged on tho survey of Oho country 
around Koswich; that town, to which his 
parents had removed, being his headquarters, 
SVhcn bis work hero was finished he was 
transferred in 1877 to Howcnsllu to oxnmine 
tho lowor carboniferous rocks. Before 
the end of tho next year ho roLirod from 
the survey, being ordained, and licensed 
to the curacy of St, John’s, Keswick, in 
Decembor 1878. Early in 1880 Le was ap¬ 
pointed vicar of By dal; but died on 16 April 
of the samo year. He married in tho begin¬ 
ning of 1877 Elizabeth Anne Benson of 


Cnckermouth, who survived him. Bv Wi,„ 
hud two children. 7 rha 


Ward was a man of a singularly attractive 
nature; wide in his sympathies and culture 
fond of art, though even more happy ttmQn f 
beautiful scenery, and an enthusiastic geoltk 
gist, lie was among the first to appreciate 
the importance of Clifton Sorby’s method of 
using tho mioroscopo for the study of the 
composition and structures of rocks, and ap¬ 
plied it to tlio old lavas and ash-beds of 
tho Lake district. Ho advocated Ramsay's 
hypothesis of tho glacial origin of lake basins 
applying it to those in his own district, and 
put forward views inregnrd to motamorphism 
which at tho present day would find few 
supporters [bee Ramsay, Sir Ajtdhew 
Cbomtuis], But his excellent work in sur¬ 
veying the northern part of tho Lake district 
will always give him a high place among 
our field geologists. ,J 

lie wrote n small manual on natural phi¬ 
losophy (1871), and another on geology (18,2), 
and was the author of the valuable memoir 
published by the geological survey on the 
norlliorn pari of tlio Lake district (1870), the 
map of which wub also his work. lie was 
also part author of two survoy memoirs on 
tlio Yorkshire coni Holds. Twenty-three 
papers appear undor his name in tho Iloyal 
.Society’s catalogue, tho most important of 
which wore published in t lie ‘Quarterly Jour¬ 
nal of tho Geological Society.’ Two of theac, 
in tlio volumes for 1874 and 1876, deal with 
tlio glnciation of tho Lake district, and three 
iu 1875 and 1876 with tlio structure of its 
rooks and questions of mrlamnrpliism. Ilis 
influence was distinctly stimulative ; during 
his rosidonco at Koswiok ho often loctnrod 


on geology, and took a loading part in 
founding tho OumborlmidAssncintion for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science, 
together with local sociotios which were 
aililiatod to it. 


[Quarterly Journal Gool. Son. 1881, vol. 
sxxvii., Free. _p. 41; Geological Mag. 1880, p. 
334 ; information from tho family through Pro¬ 
fessor W. A. TCuight, aud porsonal knowledge.] 

T. G. I). 

WAED, JOHN (Jl. 1013), composer, was 
the author of ‘Tlio First Set of English 
Madrigals to 3, d, 6, and 6 parts, aplforlioth 
Viols and Voyces. "With a Mourning Song 
in memory of Prince Ilonry,’ priutod hy 
T. Snodham, London, 1613, 4to. The book 
is in bix parts, tho words and music for each 
voice boing printed separately. It is dedi¬ 
cated to Sir TIonry Fnnslmwe [q. v.], remem¬ 
brancer of the exchequer. One of the ma¬ 
drigals for five voices, ‘ Hope of my Hart,’ 
was arranged hy Thomas Oliphant, and re* 
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published in 1847; and another, ‘ Upon a 
Bnnke of Roses,’ was republished by No- 
vello & Co. in 1800. The best known of the 
collection, however, is ‘Dye not, fond Man,' 
arranged for six voices, which has always 
remained popular among madrigal singers. 
One of the madrigals, also, was edited by Mr. 
TV. Barclay Squire for Breitkopf and Haertel 
with English and German words. Ward 
contributed two pieces to Sir Thomas Leigh¬ 
ton’s ‘ Tears or Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soule,' 1614, and two anthems by him ore 
includedin Barnard's ‘ First Book of Selected 
Church Musiclt’ (1641). One of them, ‘Let 
God arise,’ lias a very elaborate organ part. 
As this collection only included the works 
of decensecl musicians, Ward died before 
1641. John ltftveuscroft’s * Psalter,’ published 
in 1621, contains a few settings by Ward, 
and there are several fancies for five and for 
six viols by him in the collection of rnusio in 
British Museum Additional MSR. 17788-96. 
Three very elaborate anthems with verses, 
besides an unpublished madrigal, are in 
Addit. MSS. 20372 -7. One of the ‘ Songs ’ 
by Thomas Tomkins (af. 1656) [q. v.] was 
dedicated to Ward. 

[Grave’s Diet, of Music; Davy's Hist, of 
Engl. Music. 1803, pp. 173, 100, 130, 237, 2 36; 
Eimbanlt’s Bibliotheca Mndrigulianu, 1847, p. 
38.] E. I. O. 

WARD, .TOI1NP (/7. 1003-1 61C),pirato, 
commonly known us Captain Ward, is said 
to have been originally a lishurmnu ofFovers- 
liam, then to have been at Plymouth, a 
ragged, drunken fellow, hanging about tho 
alehouses, and answering to tho name of 
Jack Ward. It is not improbable that be¬ 
tween Feversham and Plymouth came a 
period of sumi-piratical adventure in tho 
West Indies (Gaudinisb, History of Eng¬ 
land, iii. 60). Afterwards ho served in some 
capacity — apparently a potty officer — on 
board the Lion's Whelp. This cannot have 
been earlier than 1001 (Omanienr, History 
of the Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 
121), but was more probably two or throe years 
later. It would seem to have been in tho sum¬ 
mer of1608 that, while in tho Lion’s Whelp at 
Portsmouth, he learned that n recusant from 
near Petersfleld, intending to fly the country, 
had realised his property, and put tho money, 
amounting to about 2j0007., together with 
jewels and plate, on board a small bark of 
twenty-flvatonsforapossage to Havre. Ward 
persuaded some of his shipmates to join him ia 
seizing this bark. They got leavo to go on 
shore as for a merry-making, and in the 
night took a boat and rowed on board her. 
There were only two men on board, who. 
offered no resistance; they forthwith put to 
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sea, and in the morning examined their 
prize., but only to learn that on the previous 
evening the owner of the property, having 
had his suspicions roused, had landed every¬ 
thing except tho provisions that had been 
put oil board for the voyage. So the pirates 
feasted heartily, while Ward explained to 
them that, booty or no booty, it was impos¬ 
sible for them to go back to Portsmouth. 
Accordingly they ran down Channel, till 
coming across an unsuspecting French ship, 
they slipped alongside, jumped onbonrd,nnd 
made themselves masters of her. They then 
went to Plymouth, lay for a while in Caw- 
sand Bay, got together several recruits from 
among. Ward’s old alehouse acquaintances, 
and sailed for the Mediterranean. Making 
a couple of prizes on their way, they camo 
off Algiers, whore Ward joinedwilh a cer¬ 
tain Captain Gifford in an attempt to burn the 
Turkish galleys. This utterly failed, with 
the loss of many of their men; and Ward, 
having sold liis prizes anclransomod those of 
his men who were prisoners, made friends 
with tho Turks, and for tho following years 
cruised, especially against tho Venetians and 
the Knights of St. John, under tho Turkish 
or Tunisian flag, making Tunis his principal 
port, and building there a palace, 1 beautified 
with rich marble andalahnster,’ ‘more lit for 
a princo thau a pirate,' and second only to 
that of the bey in its magni ficence. In 1615 
William Lithgow [q. v.l being at Tunis, 
dined and supped with him several times, 
and speaks of him as having ‘ turned Turk ’ 
on account of being banished from England. 
It does not. seem that ho ever returned to 
England. Ward’s name is probably best 
known as that of tho hero of tho ballad 
‘Captain Ward aud the Rainbow,’ which 
is historical only so far as the names are 
concornod. There was a Captain Ward, 
there was a king’s ship Rainbow, but that 
the two over fought is a balladmonger’s 
fiction. So also is the statement put into 
Ward's mouth—‘ I never wronged an English 
ship.’ Though his wealth was got together 
mostly at the exponso of the Venetians, he 
seems to have plundered all that came in 
his way with oxemplary impartiality. 

[A trim and certain report of tho beginning, 
proceedings, overthrows, and now present estate 
of Captain Ward . . . published by Andrew 
Barker, master of a ship who was taken by the 
Confederates of Ward, and by them sometime 
detained prisoner, 1600, 4to; Newes from the 
Sea of two notorious pirates. Ward and Danskor, 
with a true relation of nil or the most piracies 
by them committed, 1609, 4to. Both of those 
are little better than chap-books, and their vague 
history is eked out by imagination,] J, K, L, 
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WARD, JOliN (Jl. 1642-1648), poet, Ward -was elected a fellow of theRovai 
was a native of Tewkesbury, Gloucester- Society, under tlio presidency of Sir IsA™ 
shire. He was a man of strong puritan Newton, on 30 Nov. 1723. He was often 
feeling, and oil the outbreak of the civil war elected a member of the council of that 
served as a trooper under the Earl of Bed- society, and in 1762 he was appointed o na 
ford [see Rtjssult,, AViiyliam, first Duke oh of the vice-presidents (Thomson, Mist, of 
Bedeobd], On 13 Deo. 1642 ho took part, the Royal Society, App. No. 4, p. xxxvil 
under Sir William Waller j"q. v.], in the In August 1733 he made a journey through 
action in which Lord ‘Grandison was cap- Holland and Flanders to Paris, He tt r aa 
tured in Winchester. Ward celebrated the elected on 6 Feb. 1735-0 a fellow of the 
event in a poem entitled 'The taking of Society of Antiquaries, of which he became 
Winchester by the Parliament’s Forces. As director on 15 Jan.1746-7. In April 1753 
also the surrendring up of 1 ho Castle. By he was appointed vice-president of that so- 
I. W., an oye-witness’ (Loudon, 1642, 4to), ciety (Gough, Chronological List, p.B). He 
in which lie gives a most dot ailed account of had joined another society formed by a 
the whole skirmish, and laments over Graudi- number of noblemen and gentlemen for the 
son’s subsequent escape from captivity. In encouragement of learning. Among the 
the same year AVard ulso published another works print od at tlioir oxpense wore John 
longer poem, entitled ‘An Encouragement Davis’s edition of the ‘Dissertations of 
to Warre, or Bellum Parliamentalej shew- Maximus,’ issued under tlio supervision of 
ing tlio Unlawfulnosso of the lato Helium AVard, and ‘ ASlianua, Do Natura Anima- 
Episcopalo’ (London, 4to), which boro on Hum,’edited by Abraham Gronoviua, who 
the title-page an elaborate engraving ropro- gratefully acknowledges tlio assistance he 
sent ing tlio prelates being borne away ‘as received from AVard. On 20 May 1761 
stubla boforo Ilia wind.’ Tho poem consists the univorsity of Edinburgh conferred upon 
of a long Hst of tho moral and thuologicol AVard the degree of LL.D. lie afterwards 
shortcomings of tho cavaliers. The poem became a member of tho Gentlemen's So- 
was reissued in 1613, with a fresh title-page, ciety nt Spalding. On tho establishment of 
under tho title ‘ Tho Christian’s Inoouragu- tho British Museum lie was eleoted one of 
menL earnestly to contend tho trustees. ITo iliuil in liis apartments in 

For Christ, His gospoll, and for all Gresham College on 17 Oct. 1768, and tig 

Our Christian liberties in thrall, remains were interred in tho dissentBre’ 

Which who refuseth lol him bee burial-ground, Bunhill Fields. 

For aye iiccm-sed.’ A portrait of him was presented to the 

To this issue was added < Tlio Ilumblo Poti- British Museum by Thomas IIoIHr, who had 
tion of tho Protestant Inhabitants’ of part been under his tuition. An anonymous por- 
of Ireland, of which, however, AVard was not hrait i® 111 the National Portrait Gallery, 
the author. London. . 

[Ward'sWorks; Corsor’a Colleetanoa (Cliofc- . principal works are: 1. ‘De ordine, 
ham Soc.), v. 338-42.] E. L 0. mvo do vonusla ot uloganti turn vocabulorum. 

~ J turn memhrorum bonlentiiB collocatione,’ 

WARD, JOHN (1070 P-170S), bio- London, 1712,8vo. 2. ‘ Do Assu ut, partibus 
graphsr of tho Gresham professors, son of ejus commoiitarius,’ London, 1710, 8 vo 
John Ward, a dissenting minister, by his (imon.); reprinted in‘Mouumenlavetustatis 
wife, Constancy Raynor, was born in Loudon Kumpiamt,’ 1720. 8 . 'Ad Cou. Middletoni 
about 1679. For some years lie was a clerk do medicorum apud votores Romanos de¬ 
ni the navy olfico, prosecuting his studies in gentium condiliono dissortatiouom, qurn sor- 
IeiBUro hours with tho assistance of John vilum atque ignobilom oam i’uieso contendit, 
Ker, who kept an academy, first in High- rosponsio,’ London [February 1720-7], 8 vo. 
gale and afterwards in St, John’s Square, Conyers Middlofon [q, v.] published a do- 
Clerkenwoll. Ho left tho navy oilico fenco of his dissertation in 1727, and to 
in 1710, and opened a school in Tenter thiB Ward replied in 4. ' Dissertations .,. 
Alloy, Moorfiolds, which lie kept for many de medicorum Jlmnro degentium conditions 
years. In 1718 he became one ol tho earliest ignobili et servili dofensio exarainala,' Lon- 
membors of a society composed principally don, 1728, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ TJ 10 Lives of the Pro¬ 
of divines and lawyers, who met periodically fossors of Groshttm College, to which is pre- 
in ord,er to read discourses upon the civil fixed tho Lifo of the Founder, Sir Thomas 
law or upon the law of nature and nations. Gresham,’London, 1740, fol. There is in the 
On 1 Sept. [1720 he was chosen professor of British Museum an interleaved copy of thi? 
rhetoric in Grosham College (Waed, £?m- valuable biographical work, with numerous 
ftain Professors, p, 834), manuscript additions and corrections by the 
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author. It was evidently prepared for the 
press as the second edition. 6. ‘ Four Essays 
upon the English Language,’ London, 1758, 
gvo. 7. 4 A System of Oratory, delivered in a 
course of lectures publickly read at Gresham 
College, London,' London, 1780,2 vols. 8vo. 
The original manuscript is in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 0263,8204). 8. ‘Dis¬ 
sertations upon several Passages of the 
Sacred Scriptures,’ London, 1761,8vo. The 
original manuscript is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 6267). Several manuscript 
compilations by him ore prosorvcd in the 
British Museum, including: 1. * Journal of 
an Excursion through Holland and Part of 
Flanders to Paris/ 1763 (Addit. MSS. 6235, 
6280). 2. ‘Collections relating to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, 1763-8’ (Addit. MS, 8170), 
3, ‘Memoirs relating to Gresham College’ 
(Addit.MSS.0106-203). 4. ‘Miscellaneous 
Collections relating to Gresham Collage’ 
(Addit. MSS. 6103, 6194,0206). 6. ‘ Monu¬ 
mental and other inscriptions in Greek, Latin, 
and English (Addit.MS. 624 3). 6. ‘Oarminn 
puerilia’ (Addit, MS. 6242, p. 1). 7. 4 Essay 
on Polygamy’(Addit. MS. 6262, f. 116). 

He also rendorud valuable assist anco in 
the publication of De Thou’s ‘History/1728; 
Ainsworth's ‘ Latin Dictionary/ 1730, and 
also the editions of 1740and 1762; the works 
ofDr, George Benson ; and the second edit ion 
of Martin Folkes's ‘Table of English Gold 
Coins.’ lie translated into Latin thu eighth 
edition of Dr. Mead’s ‘Discourse of tho 
Plague ’ (1723), odited ‘William Lily’s 
‘ Latin Grammar’ in 1732, and contributed 
numerous papers to tho 4 Philosophical 
Transactions.’ 

[Birch’s Account of the Lifo of John Ward, 
ed. Maty; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. vii. 431; Chalmers's Life of 
Buddimun, p. 42.] T. C. 

WARD, JOHN (1781-1837), mystic, 
known as 1 ZionWard/ was born at the Covo 
of Cork, now Queenstown, on 25 Dec. 1781. 
In July 1790 his parents took him to Bristol, 
■where at twelve years of age he was appren¬ 
ticed to a shipwright, and got into had 
ho,hits. Hie father took him to London in 
1797, where ho learned shoemaking from his 
brother, but soon went on board tho Blanche 
man-of-war as a shipwright, and was present 
at the engagement with the Danes at Copen¬ 
hagen on 2 April 1801. In 1803 he was paid 
off at Shearncss, got married, and supported 
himself as a shoem aker. Uehad been brought 
up a Calvinist, hut, removing to Carmarthen, 
he joined the methodists at his wife’s in¬ 
stance. Unable to experience conversion, he 
returned to London, resolving to ‘ never more 


have anything to do with religion/ A casual 
hearing of Jeremiah Leamoult Garrett [q. v.] 
at Lent Street Chapel, Southwark, led him 
to join tho baptists. On Garrett's death 
(1806) ho connected himself with the inde¬ 
pendents ; in 1813 ho jninod the Sando- 
manians [soo Sandeman, IIobebt], who sent 
him out as a village preacher. 

Just after the death of Joanna Southcott 
[g, v/J lior ‘Fifth Book of Wonders/ 1814, 
came into his hands. Its universalism cap¬ 
tivated him, and lie begantopreach it. This 
led to his rejoining the methodists, who made 
him a local preacher, but soon dismissed bim 
for heresy. Tho Southcottians would not 
receive him. Convinced by the instance of 
Joanna Southcott that prophecy is 1 a living 
gift / he resorted to various claimants to in¬ 
spiration. In this way he fell in with Mary 
Boon of Slavcrtou, Devonshire, a Sabba¬ 
tarian fanatic, who professed to he Joanna 
Southcott revived. IIo bccamB ‘reader’ of 
tho letters she dictated (for she could neither 
read nor writ e) for the benefit of her London 
followers. At length, in 1826, he conceived 
liimeelf to bo the recipient of an illumination 
surpassing that of hie instructress. His fol¬ 
lowers reckon their years from this point, 
1826 being ‘ First year, new date.’ 

In 1827 be gave up shoomnkiiig to pro¬ 
claim bis divine call. His wife and family 
thought him mad. IIo was brought before 
a Southwark magistrate (Chambers), and 
committed to Newington workbouso for eix 
months. On Mb liberation (20 Nov. 1828) 
he claimed to he 4 a now man, having a new 
name/ Zion. IIo called himeolf atao ‘ Shiloh/ 
as being tho spiritual offspring expected of 
Joanna So at hentt. lie obtained a coadjutor 
in Charles William Twort (d, 1878, aged 03), 
in concert with whom he began (1829) to 
print tracts. He made converts in the course 
of personal visits to Nottingham, Chester¬ 
field, "Worksop, Blytli, Barnsley, Birming¬ 
ham, and Sheliield. In 1831 lio preached 
regularly at Borough Chapel, Southwark, 
and in September he attracted notice by two 
discourses at the Rotunda, Blnckfriars Koad, 
made notorious by the preaching of Kobert 
Taylor (1784-1814) [q. v.] 

lu 1832 Ward and Twort came into col¬ 
lision with tho authorities at Derby. They 
liad posted placards announcing an address 
on a fast day, 16 July. These were thrice 
torn down by aloeal clergyman, James Dean 
(d.1882), on whom, under provocation of the 
torn placards, Twort committed an assault. 
Ward and Twort were indicted for blas¬ 
phemy and assault. Tried ou 4 Aug. before 
Sir James Alan Park [q, v.], Twort was con¬ 
victed of the assault, and both were fouiid 
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guilty of blasphemy, and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in Derby gaol. On 
15 Aug. Henry Hunt [q. v.] presented a peti¬ 
tion to the House of Commons from two 
hundred citizens of London, expressing ‘ dis¬ 
gust and indignation’ at the sentence, and 
praying for the releaso of "Ward and Twort. 
Hunt made a violent attack on the govcrn- 
mentfor prosecutingopinions. Joseph Hume 
[q.v.] spoke in favour of tho petition. The 
attorney-general opposed. On Hunt’s mo t ion 
tho house was counted out while Alexander 
Perceval [q.v.] was speaking. No mitiga¬ 
tion of the sontence was obfcainod, but tho 
confinement, as Ward describes it, was by 
no moans harsh. 

Liberated on 3 Feb. 1831, Wnrd added 
Bristol to bis missionary resorts, and gathered 
a congregation there. At the end of 1836 
ho had a paralytic stroke. In October 1836 
he settled in Leeds, lie died at 01 Park 
Lane, Leeds, on 12 March 1837. Ilis dis¬ 
position was gontle, his demeanour modest, 
and his moral tono high; ho was a suasivo 
speaker, and in convci'oul ion, as in his writing, 
showed considerable graphic power and some 
humour, H is at tempt s at vorso arc uncouth, 
but often effective. 

Ward’s naked illiteracy will repel renders, 
yet his vein of mysticism is both quaint and 
curious. Ho is one of tho very four Irish 
mystics. I 11 addition to the writings of 
Joanna Soulhcott and her school, ho knew 
something of George Pox (1621-1001) [q. v.] 
and Lodowiclce Muggleton [q. v.], but most 
of his ideas aro the result, of liis own rumi¬ 
nations on the Bible. Not only does ho 
treat the sacred narrative ns sboer allegory 
throughout, but handling tho English Bible 
ns a divine composition, even to tlio printed 
forms of its letters, he elaborates n cabala for 
eliciting hidden meanings. Similar tricks 
had been played wi th the Sept uagint in early 
days, but Ward’s manipulation of the Eng¬ 
lish version is unique. His theology is a 
spiritual pantheism, which allows immor¬ 
tality only to tho regenerate. 

Of Ward's manuscripts ft collection, in¬ 
cluding 366 pieces, was (1881) in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. 0. B. Tlolinsworth of Bir¬ 
mingham. nis printed works include over 
thirty pioces, among which may bo named: 

1. ‘Vision of Judgment,’ 1820, 2 parts, 8vo. 

2. ‘Living Oracle,’ 1830, 8vo, 3. ‘Book of 
Lettors,’ 1831, 8vo. 4. ‘ Discourses at the 
Rotunda,’ 1831, 8vo. 6. ‘Review of Trial 
and Sentence,’ 1832, 8vo. 6. ‘ Creed,’ 1832, 
8vo. 7. ‘Spiritual Alphabet,’ 1833, 8vo. 
8. ‘Origin of Evil/ 1837, 8vo, 9. ‘New 
Light on the Bible/ 1873, 8vo. In 1874 a 
‘jubilee’ edition of his works wqb projected 


by Mr. Ilolinsworth, with title ‘ Writings nf 
Zion Ward, or Shiloh, the Spiritual Man ' 
only three parts were published, Birminir. 
ham, 1874-6, 8vo ; hut other tracts have 
been printed separately, e. g. ‘ Good and Evil 
made One/ 1877, 8vo. 

[Memoir, 1881, by 0. B. H[olinsworth], chiefly 
from Ward’s writings, which aro full of auto- 
biographical particulars; Hansard, 1832 j Oar- 
lisle’B XBis, 1832; Ward’s pamphlets; private in- 
formation.] jt. (J 

WARD, JOHN (1805-1890), diplo¬ 
mat: at, was born 011 28 Aug. 1805 at East 
Cowes, wliors his father, John Ward, was 
collector of customs, nis mother wns a sister 

ofThomasArnoldrq.v.jofRugby, with whom 

as well as with Whalely and other liberal 
political thinkers, Ward, as a young man 
was much associated. In 1881 he jointly 
edited with his uncle the short-lived weekly 
journal called ‘Tho Englishman’s Register, 
of which Arnold was the proprietor (cf. 
Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold, 1846, i. 285). He abandoned the 
profession of tbo law, for which he had been 
trained, on bis appointment in 1837 to an 
inspectorship of prisons, and in tho follow¬ 
ing year, alter acting for soma mouths as 
private secrolary to tlio first Earl of Durham 
I scoLambton, John Gnononlbocamo through 
his influence secretary to the Now Zealand 
Colonization Company, on whose behalf he 
published in 1839 a lucid account of tho re¬ 
sources of tho island. IIo had for many 
years previously token a keen interest in tho 
politics, and moro especially in tho com¬ 
mercial and industrial progress, of France, 
Belgium, and Germany, and hud published 
articlos on both homo and foreign aftairs in 
tho ‘Edinburgh’ and ‘British and Foreign 1 
reviews. Eavly in 1811 I 10 wns appointed 
British commissioner for tho revision of tho 
Studo tolls. In 1844 he wns sent to Berlin 
ns Brit ish commissioner for the settlement, 
through tho arbitration of the king of Prussia, 
of tho so-culled Porlendic claims on France, 
arising out of a blockade by French ships of 
part of tho African coast. In thosummerof 
1845 Lord Abordoon appointed bim consul- 
general at Leipzig, with the further commis¬ 
sion to visit periodically thoso places in 
Germany whero tho conferences 01 the Zoll- 
verein should bo held. At the close of 1860 
Lord Palmerston instructed him to act as 
secretary of legation at Dresden during the 
diplomatic couferoncos held in that capital, 
whero he was a closo witness of the notable 
victory achieved by tho policy of Austria, re¬ 
presented by Schwarzenberg. In 1864 hs 
attended tho Munich exhibition of arts and 
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manufactures, and wrote a report on the state 
oftechnioalinstructionin Bavaria. In 1857 he 
was charged with an inquiry into tho political 
condition of the duchies of Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein, their relations with the Danish crown, 
and the best remedies for grievances which 
the promulgation of the joint constitution 
of 1855 had notoriously augmented. His 
report, though praised by the prince consort 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was left 
unpublished by Lord Clarendon, and the 
subsequent course of events prevented any 
possibility of actingon his recommendation 
to reorganise the Danish monarchy upon 
federal principles. 

In 1860 ward, after being made a O.B., 
had been nominated charg'd d'affaires and 
consul-general for the Hanse Towns and the 
surrounding parts of Germany, and after in 
1866 negotiating, together with Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, a commercial treaty with the 
Zollverein. was in the following year raised 
to the rank of minister-resident. In 1870, 
owing to the abolition of direct diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Ilanse Towns on 
their joining the North German federation, 
he left Hamburg. The remainder of his life 
he spent in retirement at Dover and in Essex, 
writing his * Reminiscences,’ He died at 
Dover on 1 Sept. 1890. Ho married Caro¬ 
line, daughter of John Bullock, rect or of Bad- 
winter, Essex, who survived him until 1005, 

[Eeminiteoneea of a Diplomatist, being Recol¬ 
lections of Germany, founded on Diaries kept 
during the yonrs 1840-70, by John Ward, C.B. 
1872; personal knowledge.] A. W. W. 

WARD, JOHN (1825-1896), naval cap¬ 
tain and surveyor, born in 1826, was son of 
Lieutenant Edward Willis Ward, R.N, (d. 
1865). Ho entered the navy in 1840 on 
board the Spey brig, packet-boat to the West 
Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. In Novem¬ 
ber of tlie same year the Spey was wrecked 
on the Bahama hank, and young Ward was 
sent to the Thunder, then employed in sur¬ 
veying the Bahamas. He passed his ex¬ 
amination in December 1848, and was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 2 Oct.. 
1850. During 1861-3 ho was home on the 
books of the FiRgnrd for surveying duties, 
and in March 1864 was appointed to the 
Alban steamer, than commanded by Captain 
Henry Oharlos Otter, and attached to the 
fleet in the Baltic, where she did good ser¬ 
vice in destroying telegraphs and in recon¬ 
noitring in the neighbourhood of Sveaborg 
and at Bomarsuud. In 3865-6 he was with 
Otter in the Firefly, surveying on the coaet 
of Scotland, and in February 1867 was ap¬ 
pointed to command the Emperor, a steam- 


yaoht going out as a present to the emperor 
of Japan. In this yacht he went with Lord 
Elgin to Yeddo, in August 1858, and, when 
the vessel had been handed over to the 
Japanese, returned to Shanghai in the Retri¬ 
bution. 

On 24 Sept, he was promoted to command 
the Actseou, surveying ship, and in the Ac¬ 
tion's tender, the Dove gunboat, he accom¬ 
panied Lord Elgin in his remarkable voyage 
up the Yang-tse [see Osbokn, Siieratid], 
rendering important assistance in examining 
the navigable channels of the river. For 
the next three years he commanded the Ac¬ 
tion, and in her surveyed the coast of the 
Gulf of Pe-che-li, including the harbours of 
Wei-lmi-wei and Ta-lien-wan, till then un¬ 
known, as also the Yang-tse for two hun¬ 
dred miles above Ilan-kow. For two years 
after paying off the Action in the end of 
1861, lie wns employed at the hydrographic 
office in reducing the work of the survey, 
and iu March 18G4 he was appointed to the 
Rifleman 1 0 continue the survey of tho China 
Seas. In 1806 his health gave way, and he 
was obliged to return to England. He had 
no further service, and in 1870 accepted the 
new retirement scheme. On 24 Sept. 1873 
he was promoted to be captain on the re¬ 
tired list, and died in London on 20 Jan. 
1896, at the age of seventy. lie married, 
in 1852, Mary Itope, daughtorof John Bowie 
of Edinburgh, and left issue. 

[Dawbon’e Memoirs of Hydrography, with n 
list of tho charts drawn from Ward's surveys, ii. 
160; Annual Register, 3896, ii. 136; Times, 
22 Jan. 1896; Oliphnnt's Narrative of Lord 
Elgin's Mission to Chinn and Japan, vol. ii. 
olmps. xiv-xxi.; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

WARD, JOHN WILLIAM, first Eabe 
on Dudley of Castle Dudley, Staffordshire, 
and fourth Viscount Dudt.hv and Wabd 
(1781-1838), only child of William, third 
viscount Dudley and Ward, by his wife 
Julia, second daughter of Godfrey Bosvile 
of Thorpe and Gunthwaite in Yorkshire, was 
born on 9 Aug. 1781. His ancest or, Humble 
Ward, son of William Ward, jeweller to 
Henrietta Maria, married Francos, grand¬ 
daughter of Edward Sutton, baron Dudley, 
and baroness Dudley in her own right, 
and was on 28 March 1044 created Baron 
Ward [see under Duui.Br, Joiin (Stjtton) 
de, Bahon Dudley]. His son Edward suc¬ 
ceeded to the baronies of Ward and Dud¬ 
ley, and Edward’s grandnephew John (d. 
1774) was created on 28 April 1768 Vis¬ 
count Dudley and Ward, and was succeeded 
in turn as second and third viscountR by his 
two sons—John, who died without issue in 
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1778.; and^Villiam, the father of the subject 
of this article. 

John William -waseducated by variouspri- 
vate tutors, who were changed by his father 
with injudicious frequency. lie was allowed 
neither playmates nor sporis, and his pre¬ 
cocious talents were taxed by unremitting 
study. Eventually a separate establishment 
was maintained for him at Paddington, 
where he was placed in the care of a fellow 
of New College, Oxfoid, named Edward 
James, until he went to Oxford. He matri¬ 
culated from Oriel College on 17 Oct. 1799, 
graduated B.A. from Corpus Christi Collage 
on 10 June 1802, and proceeded M.A. on 
14 Jan. 1813. Subsequently he was sent to 
Edinburgh, and became a resident pupil of 
Dugald Stewart’s, wilh Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Ashburton. 

O 11 7 July 1802 lie was returned member 
of parliament for Downton in Wiltshire. 
He ncted in general with t lie tory party. lie 
was a follower of Pitt, and Canning was his 
intimate friend; but he adlieied with Lord 
Grenville to Ihe side of Fox iu 1801, ancl 
subsequently became an adherent of Can¬ 
ning. On 1 Aug. 1803 lio accepted the 
Clultern Hundreds iu order to stand for 
Worcestershire at a by-eloction, and was 
returned without opposition. O 11 31 Oct. 
1800liewasrat urned lor L’etersfield in II amp- 
shire, and on 7 May 1807 for Warcliam in 
Corset. On 6 Oct. 1812 he was returned i'or 
Ilchesterin Somerset, and on 8 April 1819, 
after being out of parliament for about half 
a year, for Bossiney in Cornwall. This seat 
he retained until 26 April 1823, when he 
succeeded his father in the peerage. 

Though the House of Commons could 
not overlook his great talents, ho never gained 
much influence, speaking soldom thero, und 
with little effect. ITo was chairman of the 
committee on sinecures in 1810. As early 
as 1^14 ho waa offered oftico, hut declined it. 
He was in Paris and Italy from May 1814 to 
the ond of 1816, in Vienna for some three 
months in 1817, and nearly nine months on 
the continent between September 182 L and 
Juno 1822, In 1822 Conning pressed liim to 
aocept the under-secretaryship of foreign 
affajrs. This, after considerable hesitation, he 
declined, partly because he thought on under- 
sccretarysliip beneath his dignity. 

In 1B27 he was appointed foreign minister 
in Canning's administration, being sworn of 
the privy council on 80 April, and created 
Eayl of Dudley of Dudley Oostle on 24 Sept. 
As foreign secretary he was in many respeots 
little more than Canning's mouthpiece, and 
his independent conduct of affairs—for ex- 
gjpple, in his dealings with Portugal—was 


not brilliant (see Edinburgh Pcui‘eiD l liv.4l9') 
lie continued in office under the Duka of 
Wellington at the beginning of 1828 W 
resigned with the other Uauningites— 
kisson, Palmerston, and Grant—in May and 
was succeeded by Lord Aberdeen. Hp held 
no further office, though the court desired 
him to accept the post of lord privy seal 
(■Letters of Earl Grey to Princess lieven i. 
201). While at the foreign office he was 
chiefly occupied with the affairs of Greece 
and it was he who signed the treaty of 
6 July 1827 between Great Britain, France 
and Russia for the pacification of Greece! 
It is said that shortly before Navarino in 
absence of mind, he put a despatch for the 
French ambassador into an envelope ad¬ 
dressed to the Russian ambassador. Prince 
Lieven returned it, saying that of course he 
had not read it, but firmly believed the atep 
to have been a diplomatic trap laid for him 
by Lord Dudley, whom he admired accord¬ 
ingly. His only further public activity was 
a very vehement resistance to the first Ite- 
form Bill in 1831. 

Eccautricity Lord Dudley hod inherited 
from his father, and perhaps from his mother, 
who in her later days was intomperate. He 
was always shy, hut as he grew older his 
manner became noticeably strange. He was 
givon to soliloquies—a habit said to have 
been caught from Dugald Stewart—and as 
he rehoarsed to himself what he was going 
to say to others in two voices, a gruff and a 
shrill one (Mooitn, Memoirs, iv. 87), it was 
said, ‘ It is only Dudley talking to Ward.’ 
Ilia absence of mind, even when entertain¬ 
ing friends, as he constantly did, gave nsa 
to numberless stories. On 3 March 1832 his 
behaviour to his gliosis at dinner at his house 
in Park Lane was so strange that one of them, 
Sir Henry Halford (q. v.], intervened, and 
eventually ordered him to he plaped under 
restraint at Norwood in Surrey, where, after 
a stroke of paralysis, ho died unmarried on 
6 March 1883. On his death ihe earldom 
ond viscountcy became extinct; the barony 
passod to his second cousin, William Rumble 
ward, tenth, baron (1781-1836), on whom 
he hod settled 4,000/. nor annum, and the 
greater part of his vast fortiino of 80,000/. a 
year he left to his heir’s eldest son, Wjjliam 
(1817-1886), who was crept ed a viscoupt 
and earl on 17 Feb. i860, and was fpffier 0 ? 
the present earl. 

Lord Dudley’s natural talents were greet, 
and he was a highly educated, industrious, 
and well-read man. He was a good 
scholar, knew Virgil almost by heart, and 
capped quotations from the ‘ /Eneia ’ with 
Louis XVITC till tj»s jting ownpd Jflifl- 
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self vanquished. His retort about Napoleon 
in 1817 to Metternioh, whom he personally 
disliked, 1 II arendula gloirepassfie douteuse 
et 1* renommfie future impossible/ is well 
known; and the mot that * even worse than 
the cant of patriotism is its recant/ often 
attributed to Russell, is also ascribed to 
him. 

He had considerable talents as a writer, 
and contributed several articles to the 
‘Quarterly Review/ notably an estimate of 
Home Toolce, whom he had known when he 
was young, a review of Rogers's * Columbus/ 
which he attacked (it. 207), and an article 
on Fox (it. 813). Rogers avenged Dudley’s 
critical censures in the epigram': 

Ward has no heart, they say, but, I deny it; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it 

(Clavdun, Royers and his Contemporaries, 
i. 122). Dudley’s letters to Copleston, bishop 
6f Llandaff, were edited by the bishop and 
published in 1810 by John Murray, whom 
Dudley had long known ( Memoirs of John 
Murray, ii. 443). The portrait profited to 
this book is said to he a bad one ( Quarterly 
Jteview, lxvi. 78). 

[Gent. Mag. 1833, i. 307; Eaikes’s Journal ; 
Grenlle Memoirs, Ut her.; Lord Colchester's 
Diaries; Croker Papers, ii. 170; Moore's Life 
of Byron, passim ; EdinburghReiiew, Ixvii. 79.] 

WARD, JOSHUA (1686-1701), quack- 
doctor, born in 1686, was descended from 
the family of Ward of Wolverston Hall in 
Suffolk. Beyond the doubtful statement 
that he bogW life as a drysalter in London 
in Thames Street, in partnership with his 
brother William, nothing is known of his 
earlier years. Oil 27 Jab. 1710-17 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament for Marlborough, but on 
18 May 1717 his name was erased by order of 
the House of Commons, and that of Gabriel 
Roberta substituted, on the ground that ho 
had been improperly returned, a conclusion 
hardly auTptising, since he had not received a 
single vote. Previously to his deprivation, 
however, he had fled to France, perhaps on 
account of somo share in the rising of 1716. 
fie took refuge at St. Germain, and after¬ 
wards among the English colony at Dun¬ 
kirk. In France he supported himself 
chiefly by the sale of hie famous 1 drop and 

5 01/ with wjiicji [ie professed to cure every 
uman malady, Towards the close of his 
residence in France he incurred the d' 3 ' 
pleasure of the authorities, and was only 
saved from imprisonment in the Bastille by 
the good offices of John Page, afterwards 
member of parliament for Chichester, and 
secretary of the treasury. ’ 
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Ward’s drop was first made known in 
England by Sir Thomas Robinson [q. v.],' 
j long Sir Thomas,’ whose zeal was ridiculed 
in verse by Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams 
(Poem, 1822, ii. 1). About the end of 1788 
"^Vard obtained a pardon from GeorgeH and 
returned to England. By extensive adver¬ 
tisement and by the accomplishment of some 
startling cures he soon became famous, and 
secured for his pill and drop an enormous 
sale. He enjoyed the patronage of the king, 
whose immediate displeasure and more last¬ 
ing esteem he won by curing his dislocated 
thumb with a violent wrench. George 
allowed him an apartment in the almonry 
office, ’Whitehall, where he ministered to 
the poor at his majesty’s expense. Chester¬ 
field’ was one of his patrons, and Gibbon 
enumerates him among those by whom his 
youth was tortured or relieved (Autobio¬ 
graphy). The dying Henry Fielding also 
consulted him for liis ailments, and paid a 
high tribute to his kindness ami sagacity in 
his ‘Voyage to Lisbon/ though he was 
compelled to acknowledge tlmt in his own 
ease Ward's medicines ‘ had seldom any 
perceptible operation^ and* that Mr. Ward 
declared it was as vain to attempt sweating 
him as a deal hoard/ Ward’s most enthu¬ 
siastic patron, however, was Lieutenant- 
general Churchill, who rendered him great 
service by extolling bis wares among tba 
aristocracy (cf. Wtixuams, Poems, i. 286). 

Ward purchased three houses in Pimlico, 
near St. James’s Park, and converted them 
into a hospital for his poor patients, to 
whom he showed great generosity. For 
their benefit he took another house in the 
city, in Threadneedle Street. Large crowds 
resorted to him daily, and it became the 
habit of many ladies of fashion to sit before 
his doors distributing his medicine to all 
comers. This extraordinary Buceess wa4 
not relished by more regular practitioners. 
Churchill, when asked by Queen Carolina 
whether it was true that Ward’s modieine 
had made a man mad, replied 1 Yes, madam; 
Dr. Mead’ (Tubneb, Reprint of Miscel¬ 
laneous Works and Mmoirs of Chesterfield, 
ii. 1, 60, 79). From the close of 1734 
Ward was constantly attacked in prose and 
verse. On 28 Nov. 1734 a writer in the 
1 Daily Courant' declared the pill and drop 
part of a plot to introduce popery into England,' 
basing his suspicions on 1 the long residence 
of Ward in France, and on the 1 zeal of the 
Roman catholio Lady Gage In distributing 
his pill. On the same day 1 the‘Grub Street 
Journal’ commenced a violent attack on 
Ward’s remedy, for which he unsuccess¬ 
fully proceeded against the proprietor in (lip 
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king’s bench, and the court of common 
pleas. Notwithstanding the testimony of 
James Reynolds (1086-1739) [q, v.], tho 
lord chief baron of exchequer, to the 
‘ miraculous effects’ of Ward’s remedy on 
Ills maid-servant, and the more qualified 
approval of Horace Walpole, it was con¬ 
clusively shown that beyond some slight 
knowledge of pharmacy, Ward was destitute 
of medical learning; that his pill and drop 
were preparations of antimony very violent 
in their action, and quite unfit for general 
use; and that his remedies killed as many as 
they cured. These discouraging discoveries 
did not, however, lessen the confidence of 
the public. In 1748, when an apothecaries 
act was introducod into parliament to re¬ 
strain unlicensed persons from compounding 
medicines, a clause was inserted epucially 
exempting Ward by name from the re¬ 
strictions imposed. 

In later life ho enlarged the number of 
his nostrums, adding among other medicines 
a particularly harmful eyewash. Ills pills 
also were elaborated into three varieties, 
blue, red, and purple, all containing anti¬ 
mony, and two of them arscuic. IIo made 
attempts to manufacture porcelain and salt¬ 
petre, and was the first to bring to notico in 
England the method of preparing sulphuric 
acid by burning tho sulphur with saltpotro. 
He took out a patent for his invention on 
23 Juno 1749 (No. 044), and carried oil the 
manufacture with great eecrecy, flrBt at 
Twickenham, and afterwards at Richmond. 
The stoncli from liia works oausod intenso 
annoyance to the residents in these districts 
(Biundh, Manual of Chemistry, 1836, i. 20). 
Ward died at Whitehall, aged 76, on 21 Nov, 
1761. He amassed a good fortune, tho bulk 
of which he bequeathed to his greal-nioco, 
Rebecca, (laughter of Knox Ward, Clnron- 
ceux king of arms, and to his sistei'R, Mar¬ 
garet Gansel and Ann Manly; Knox Ward’s 
sons, Ralph and Thomas, are also mentioned 
in his will, which, dated 1 March 1780, was 
printed in the * Gentleman’s Magazine ’(1702, 
p. 208). Tn it he desired to be buried in 
iront of the altar of Westminster Abbey, or 
‘as near to the altar as might he.’ The 
secrets of his medicines were bequeathed 
to John Page, who had succoured him in 
Franco. Page published them under the 
title of 1 Receipts for preparing and com¬ 
pounding the Principal Medicines made use 
of by the late Mr. Ward’ (London, 1703, 
8vo). Page arranged that the profits from 
the sale of the medicines should be divided 
between the Asylum for Female Orphans 
and tho Magdalen, and placed the charity 
under the charge of Sir John Fielding. At 
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first they afforded a considerable revenue" 
but, deprived of the advertisement of Ward', 
personality and robbed of the allurement 
of mystery, they soon fell into disuse. 

While brusque in his dealings with his 
superiors in rank, Ward was a man of 
kindly nature and was benevolent to tho 
poor. When remonstrat ed with for turning 
his back when leaving the royal presence he 
roplied, ‘His majesty suffers no harm’in 
seeing my back, but were I to break m y 
nock from a regard for ceremony it would 
be a sad loss for the poor.’ He gave away 
large sums in relieving distress (cf. Ann Rea 
1769 i. 132,1760 i. 111). He was generally 
known as ‘Spot Ward’ from a claret- 
coloured mark on one side of his face. He 
is alludod to by Churchill in his ‘Ghost’ 
(bit. vi. 1. 64), and ridiculed by Pope in hia 
‘ Imitations of Horace ’ (bit, i. ep. vi, 1. 66 
bk. ii. ep. i. 1.181). Several satires on him 

S aar ed in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
elsewhere (cf. Gent. May. 1734, pp. 887 
658). A full-length statue by Agostino 
Carlini [q. v,] stands in the entrance to the 
hall of the Society of Arts in John Street, 
Adelplii. He is a conspicuous figure in 
Hogarth’s ‘ Consultation of Physicians,’ and 
is depicted in tho ‘ Harlot’s Progress ’ (pi. v); 
his portrait was also painted by E, Loving 
and Thomas Bnrdwoll, and engraved respec¬ 
tively by Boron and by Faber (Bkojillt, p. 
395). 

Tho fame of Ward’s remedies produced a 
literaluro considerable in size though ephe¬ 
meral in aliaractor. Among the publica¬ 
tions on the subject ore: 1. ‘Tho Drop and 
Pill of Mr. Ward considered by Daniel 
Turner in an Epistle to Dr. James Jurin,’ 
Loudon, 1736, 8vo. 2. * An Answer to 
Turner's Letter to Jurin, wherein his in¬ 
jurious Treatment of Mr, Ward, and his In¬ 
decent Reflections upon mv Lord Chief- 
justice Reynolds’s Account of a Remarkable 
Cure , . . are justly answered by Edmund 
Paoko, M.D,,’ London, 1736, 8vo. 3. ‘Pil¬ 
lules Wavdeanoo Disseotio et Examinatio; 
or Ward’s Pill Dissecled and Examined,’ 
London, 1780, 8vo. 4, ‘ A True and Candid 
Relation of the Good and Bud Eftects of 
Joshua Ward'sPillandDropbyJos. Olutton,’ 
London, 1780, 4lo. 

[Davy’s • Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mas. 
Addit. MS. 19164 ff, 200-2; Wadd’s Nugie 
ObirurgicDc, 1824, p, 271 j Wayien’s Hist, of 
Marlborough, 1864, pp. 366-7; London Mag. 
1736 p. 11, 1748 pp. 226, 236, 400; Gent.Mag. 
1734 pp. 389, 016, 667, 609, 670, 1736 pp. 10, 
23, 00, 1730 p. 072, 1740 p. 616,1769 p. 606, 
1700 p. 294, 1700 p, 100; Annual Eegjster, 
1701, 1. 186; Churchill's Poet. Works, I860, ii. 
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132 -Journals of House of Commons, xviii.3fi, 18T» 
481,547; Notes and Queries, 3rdser.ii. 371-2,7th 
ser.'vii. 83, 278 ; Johnson’s Memoirs of Hayley, 
1823, i. 72; Byxom’s Remains (Ohetham Soo.), i. 
139 '’ Smith’s Nollekons and his Times, od. 
QobU, p. 61: Noble's Hist, of the College of 
Arms, 1801,pp. 382-3; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, iii. 320-1, 860; Horace Wal¬ 
pole's Letters, ed. Cunningham, iii. 280; Pro¬ 
fessional Anecdotes, 1825, i. 282—6, n. 108; 
Maty's Memoirs of Chesterfield, ii, 1; Reprint of 
Walpole's manuscript notes to MaLy, p. 44, in 
Miseellanies of Philobiblon Soe. vol. x,; Court 
and Family of George III, 1821,1. 186.] 

E. X, O, 

WARD, NATHANIEL (1678-1652), 
puritan divine, the second son of John Ward, 
minister (probably curate) at Haverhill, 
.Suffolk, and Susan, his wife, was bom at 
Haverhill in 1578 (not 1570; Doan proves 
this in his Memoir'). Samuel Ward (1577- 
1610) [q. v.] was his elder brother. Nathaniel 
matriculated from Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1690, and proceeded B.A. in the 
spring of 1000 anil M.A. in 1603. IIo was 
at first intended for the law, and appears to 
have passed some years in travelling in Swit¬ 
zerland, Holland, Prussia, and Denmark. Hut 
in 1018 he took holy orders. From 1020 to 
1624 he seems to have been chaplain to the 
colony of British merchants atElbing. Re¬ 
turning to England, he was curate of St, 
James’s, Piccadilly, from 8 June 1026 to 
14 Feb. 1628; thence lie was presented to the 
rectory of Stondon Massey, Essex, of which 
Sir Nathaniel Rich [q. v.] was patron. 

In 1629 Ward was recommended to the 
Massachusetts Company as pastor, but at 
that time he declined their oiler. In 1038, 
after having buen several times reprimanded 
by Laud, he was removed from his living on 
account of his puritan views, and in 1084 he 
emigrated to Massachusetts, and settled as 
minister at Agawam, soon afterwards called 
Ipswich. Lx 1086 he resigned the cure 
because of impaired health. In 1639 he was 
joined with the ltev. John Cotton of Boston 
in framing the first code of laws established 
in New England. Those are generally ad¬ 
mitted to have been a remarkable compila¬ 
tion, showing much legal knowledge; they 
were passed by the general court in 1641, 
under the title ‘Body of Liberties.’ In that 
year he preached the sermon for the general 
election, and in December of the same year 
the general court granted him six hundred 
acres of land near Pentucket, afterwards 
called Haverhill. These he eventually made 
over to the university of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Ward’s influence with the government, was 
considerable. In 1648 he was one of those 
VOL, xx. 
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who signed the memorial against the action 
of the governor in the case of the dispute 
between La Tour and D’Aulnay, the neigh¬ 
bouring French governors. On 5 July 1645 
he was appointed a member of the com¬ 
mittee for revising the laws of Massachusetts. 
In 1645 Ward wrote the ‘ Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam' (the Indian name for Ipswich), 
and sent it to England, where it was pub¬ 
lished in 1047, and passed through four edi¬ 
tions (Notes and Queries, 8th Bar. iii. 216, 
391). In 1646 he himself returned to Eng¬ 
land. Partly through this book he became 
well known, and on 30 June 1647 preached 
to the House of Commons against the con¬ 
trol of parliament by the army, giving con¬ 
siderable offence by his plain speaking. Early 
in 1048 he received the living of Shenfield 
in Essex, where he died Borne time before 
November 1062. 

Ward was married, but his wife’s name is 
not recorded. He left two sons—John, who 
was for a time red or of TIadleigh, Suffolk, 
and followed his father to New England; 
Jaines, fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford— 
and a daughter, Susan, who married Giles 
Firmin [q. v.] 

Ward was famous for his incisive wit, 
which ‘ made him known to more Englands 
than one ’ (Cotton Mather, Maynalia, 1856, 
i. 622). He was moreover a man of judg¬ 
ment and gravity. Besides the works men¬ 
tioned, Ward published: 1. ‘A Religious 
Retreat sounded to a Religions Army by one 
that desires to be faithful to his Country 
though unworthy to be named,’1G47. 2. ‘To 
the Parliament of England. The bumble 
Petitions, Serious Suggestions.... of some 
moderate and loyall.... freeholders of the 
Eastern Association,’ 1650. Possibly also 
he was the author of ‘Mercurius Antime- 
clianicus, or the Simple Cobler’s Boy,’ 1648, 
condemning the execution of Charles I. He 
edited the tracts called ‘Tho Day breaking 
with the Indians in New England,' 1647 
(Massachusetts Historical Soc. 3rd ser. vol. 
iv.) 

[Collections of Massachusetts Historical Soc., 
especially 3rd ser, i. 238, viii. passim, 4th ser. 
vii. 23-9 (whore some of his letters are re¬ 
printed) ; Savage’s Genealogical Diet.; Notes 
and Queries, 1867,3rd ser. xi. 237; a Memoir of 
Nuthuniol Ward by John Ward Dean, Albany, 
1868; Allibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. and autho¬ 
rities there cited; Davids's Nonconformity in 
Essex,] C. A. H. 

WARD, NATHANIEL BAGSHAW 
(1761-1868), botanist, son of Stephen Smith 
ward,a medical man, was horn in London 
in 1791. He began collecting plants and 
insects early in life, and was sent, when 

3n 
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thirteen, on a voyage to Jamaica, where he for London; and, in conjunction with hU 
was so impressed by the tropical vegetation neighbours, Edwin and John Thomas Quo W 
of the interior as to become an ardent bo- [q. v.], founded in 1839 the Microscopical 
tanist, lie was apprenticed to his father’s (now the Royal Microscopical) Society On 
profession, studied at the London Hospital, retiring from practice Ward removed toblan! 
and attended the botanical demonstrations ham Rise, where lie devoted himself to irat 
and herhorisings of Thomas Wheeler [q. v.], dening and to the increase of his neatly 
demonstrator to the Society of Apothecaries, mountedherbarium, which containedtwenty- 
Ilaving succeeded to his father's practico five thousand specimens. lie died at St. LeT 
at WeUclose Square, Whiteehapel, he de- noi'd’s, Sussex, on 4 June 1868, and -was 
voted the early morning hours to collecting buried in Norwood cemetery. Ward was 
plants round London, frequently visiting the elect ed fellow of the Linnean Society in 1817 
gardens of the Messrs. Loddig as at llacknoy, and of the Royal Society in 1862 ■ his por- 
and those at Chelsea and Kew. In later trait, painted by J, P. Knight, ’was pre- 
years he frequently stayed with his family sent ed by subscription to the former body in 
at Cobham in Kent. Doing his best to cul- 1866 ; and his name was commemorated by 
tivate plants amid the increasingly smolty his friends William Henry Harvey [q. yj 
surroundings of his home, and to encourage and William Jaclcson Ilooker in Wardiu a 
window-gardening among the working- genus of South African mosBes. His chief 
classes, t he chance sprouting of some seedling independent publication was 1 On the Growth 
plants in a bottle, in which, in 1829, he had of Plants in closely glazed Oases,’ 1812, 8vo 
placed a chrysalis, suggested to him the prin- of which a second edition, illustrated by his 
cipleof the Wardian case. These plants grew daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stephen Ward/and 
four years without water. In 1833 he sent, her brolhor, E. W. Oooke, R.A., appeared in 
two cases containing growing ferns and 1852. 

grasses to Sydney, where they were refilled, [Britten and Bcmlgor’n Biogr, Index of 
their contents reaching England alive, wiih- Botanists, and authorities thorn eitod.) 
out having been watered, and although ex- G. S. B. 

posed to snow and a temperature of 20° WARD, Sib PATIENCE (1029-1096), 
F, oil’ Capo Horn, and to one of 120° P. on lord mayor of London, was the son of Tho- 
the equator. In 1836 Sir William Jackson mas and Elizabeth Ward of Tanshelf, near 
Ilooker [q. v.l published an account of the Pontefract. According to his own ‘ lie- 
discovery in the ‘ Companion to theBotaui- moirB,’ an incomplete copy of which, made 
cal Magazine’ (i. 817-20), as an 4 improved by Dr. Birch, is in the British Museum 
method of transporting living plants,’ and (Ayscoxujh MS. 4224, f. 163), he wns born 
Ward himself issued a pamphlet on the at Taitslielf on 7 Doc. 1629, and received the 
* Growth of Plants without open Exposure name of Patience from his father, who was 
to Air.’ Faraday lectured on the subject disappointed at not having a daughter. He 
at the Royal Institution in 1838, and John lost his father at ihe age of five, and was 
Williams (1796-1839) [q. v .], 1 the martyr of brought up by his mother for the ministry. 
Evrouianga,’ by means of the Wardian case With this view, he tolls us, I 10 was sent to 
introduced the Ohinoso or Cavendish banana tlio university in 1043, under the care of a 
from Chatsworlli to Samoa, whence, in 1810, brother-in-law, but afterwards turned his 
George Pritchard [q, v.] took it to Tonga attention io merchandise. His liberal edu- 
andFiji. The value of the invention was cat ion bore fruit, as his name is found In the 
further demonstrated by Robert Fortune’s list of follows of the Royal Society in 1682, 
conveyance of twenty thousand tea plants twenty-two yeavs after its foundation. On 
from Shanghai to the Himalayas, and subse- 10 June 1040 he was apprenticed for eight 
quently by the introduction, of the cinchona years to Launcolot Tolson, merehant-taylor 
into India by tlio same means. From 1886 and merchant-adventurer, of St. Helen's, 
to 1854 Wavd acted as examiner in botany Bishopsgale, with whom, he lived until his 
to the Society of Apothecaries; in the latter marriage (Wilson, St. Lawrence Pountnef/, 
year he became mantel', and afterwards trea- p. 242, note A). He ofterwards set up m 
surer, of tlio society. He was much into- business for himself in St. Lawrence Pount- 
raated in the maintenance of the Chelsea ney Lane, where he occupied a portion of the 
Botanical Garden, and arranged Ihe transfer, anciont mansion variously known as‘Manor 
in 1808, of the herbaria of Ray, Dale, and of the Rose ’ and Poultney’s Inn, the house 
Rand to the safer custody of the British having formerly belonged to Sir John Poult- 
Museum, lie was an original member of the ney [see Pumunbt or Poui/TNny, Sib John 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh,acting from DBj. The house is shown in Ogilby and 
its foundation m i860 us its local secretary Morgan’s ‘ Map of Londoii,’ 1377, and in 
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the plan of Walbrook and Dowgate wards in 
Northouck’s ‘ History of London' (p. 612). 

On completing his apprenticeship he be¬ 
came a freeman of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, but was unable or unwilling to 
take up his livery, and it appears from an 
extract from the court minute-book of 3 June 
1063 that he had been admonished by the 
company on many pro vious occasions. They 
now threatened him with a summons before 
the court of aldermen, but the matter was 
apparently compromised by his paying a fine 
of nOl. He became master of the company 
iit 1671 (Clodh, Memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company , p. 658; Early History, 
ii. 348). 

He was elected sheriff on midsummer day 
1670, and on 18 Oet. in the same year be¬ 
came alderman 'for the ward of Farringdon 
Within (Repertory 76, fol. 801). At the 
mayoralty banquet on 29 Oct. 1676, which 
the king honoured with his presence, Ward, 
with other aldermen, was knighted (Ln 
Neve, Pedigrees of Knights, p. 801). lie 
was elected lord mayor on Michaelmas day 
1680, and entered into oflioe on 29 Oct. fol¬ 
lowing. In his election speech (London, 
1680, fol.) he strongly maintained protestant 
principles. The pageant was of great mag¬ 
nificence, and wae provided at the coat of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, by Thomas Jor¬ 
dan [q. v.], the city poet. It is of special 
interest, and is fully described in Hone’s 
‘ Every Day Book ’ (l. 1440-63) ; a copy of 
the original is in the Guildhall Library. 

On 28 March 1081 the king dissolved his 
third short parliament, and on 13 Mny the 
common council, by a narrow majority of 
fourteen, agreed to address the king, praying 
him to cause a parliament to meet, and con¬ 
tinue to sit until due provision were made 
for the security of his majesty’s person and 
his people. Ward, who sided with the oppo¬ 
sition, had the unthankful task of presenting 
this address, and the first attempt to do so 
failed, the deputation being told to meet the 
king at Hampton Court, on 19 May, When 
that day arrived the civic deputation were 
summarily dismissed. Ward, however, re¬ 
ceived a vote of thanks from the grand jury 
at the Old Bailey for the part he had taken 
in presenting the address (Guildhall Library, 
London Pamphlets, vol. xii. No, 12 j Ltjt- 
ibbel, JRelation of State Affairs, i. 84,87,88), 
He received further thunks from the com¬ 
mon hall on 24 June, and was desired to pre¬ 
sent another address to the king, assuring his 
majesty that the late address truly reflected 
the feeling of that assembly. This address, 
preseuted on 7 July, woe received with no 
less disfavolir, Word and his colleagues being 


again told to mind their own business (Lttt- 
XR.7JLL, i. 107). 

The ultro-protestantism of the city, pro¬ 
bably directed by Ward, had early in his 
mayoralty led to an additional inscription 
being engraved on the Monument, stating 
that the Bre of London had been caused by 
the papistB; and an inscription to the same 
effect was ordered to he placed on the house 
in Pudding Lane where the fire begani Sir 
Patience inourred much odium through his 
connoction with these inscriptions. Thomas 
Ward (1662-1708) [q. v.] in his ‘England’s 
Reformation' (1710, cantoiv. p. 100),speaking 
of Titus Oates and his discoveries, wrote: 

That sniffling whig-mayor. Patience Ward, 

To this damn’d lie had such regard. 

That he Ins godly masons sent 
T’ engrave it round the Monument. 

They did so; but let such things pass, 

His men wero fools, and he an ass 


(Welch, History of the Monument, 1893, 
pp. 38-40). 

The court party succeeded this year in 
turning their opponents out of the city lieu¬ 
tenancy, whereby the lord mayor lost his 
commission as a colonel of a regimontof tho 
trained bands. At the close of his mayoralty 
Ward wbb succeeded by Sir John Moore 
(1620-1702) [q.v.], a determined partisan of 
the court, whose election was not, how¬ 
ever, socurod without the unusual circum¬ 
stance of a poll. One of the laBt incidents 
in Ward’B mayoralty was the resolution of 
the corporation to undertake the business 
of fire insurance on behalf of the citizens 
(tb. p, 185). On 19 May 1688 Ward was 
triedfor perjury in connection with the action 
brought by the Duke of York against Sit 
Thomas Pilkington for scandalum magna- 
tum. Ho was accused of having sworn 
that to the best of his remembrance he did 
not hear the words spoken which were said 
to he criminal. After much conflicting evi¬ 
dence he was found guilty (Maiilami), His¬ 
tory of London, 1766, i. 476), and fled to 
Holland (Luttkell, i. 269). During his 
exilo abroad he was in constant communica¬ 
tion with Thomas Papillon [q.v.], the sheriff- 
elcct of 1082, who had also been driven into 
exilo, A portion of their correspondence is 
printed by Mr. A.F. W. Papillon in his‘Me¬ 
moirs of Thomas Papillon’ (1887, pp. S8B- 
347). On 10 Feb. 1687-8 lie pleaded his 
majesty’s pardon by attorney for his convic¬ 
tion of penury (Lutirbet., i, 431). 

The accession of William III restored 
him to full favour and honour. He w4b 
elected one of the four city members to 
serve in the convention summoned to meet 

8 n 2 
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on 22 Jan, 1689 (ib, i. 862). At the next 
election, in February 1690, Ward and the 
other three 'whig' candidates lost their 
seats (Shame, London and the Kingdom , 
ii. 638). He was appointed colonel of the 
blue regiment of the trainod bands on 
31 March 1689 (Lpttbell, p. 616), and on 
19 April a commissioner for managing the 
ouatoms {Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1089-90, 
p 63). lie lost his colonelcy in 1690, the 
church party being once more in a majority 
(ib. ii. 26), but was re-elocted on the ascen¬ 
dency of the whigs in 1691 (ib. iii. 288). 
On 24 March 1696-6 he was compelled 
through illness to relinquish his oilice of 
commissioner of customs, but recovered 
sufficiently to resume his duties on 9 April 
(Letthiill, iv. 84, 42). 

Ward died on 10 July 1696, and was 
buried in the south corner of the chancel of 
St. Mary Abohnrch, where a mural monu¬ 
ment to his memory still oxists (Stow, 
Survey , 1720, bk. ii. p. 184). His will, 
dated 4 Maroli 1695-0, and proved in the 
prerogative court of Canterbury on 7 Aug. 
1090, is printed at longth by Wilson in his 
‘History of St. Lawrence Pountuoy’ (pp. 
248-4). In a note on tlio character and 
dispositions of the London aldermen privately 
supplied to Jamos II, Ward is described as 
a vory considerable merchant and as a quaker 
(Qent. Mag. 1769, p. 617). The latter state¬ 
ment is probably not correct; but Ward’s 
sympathies, like those of his colleuguo, Sir 
Humplu-oy Edwin [q. v.l were strongly 
opposed to the liigh-churcn party, and pro¬ 
bably inclined to the dissenters. 

Wardmarried, on 8 June 1663, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Hobson of Hackney. 
The certificate of banns in the register of 
fit. Helen’s, Bisliopsgalo (lteeorda of the 
Pariah), states that they were published in 
Leadenhall Market, and the marriago was 
at IJaoknojr church (ItOillNHOK, Jlistory of 
Haolcney i ii. 69). _ llis wife predeceased 
him during his exile on 24 l)ec. 1686, and 
was buried in the ‘ great church at Amster¬ 
dam.’ _ There was no issuo of the marriago, 
hut Sir Patience left his manor of Ilooton 
Pagnel to his grand-nephew, Pationco Ward, 
in whose family it remained for several 
generations. Ilia nephew. Sir John Ward, 
son of his brother, Sir Thomas Ward of 
Tanslielf, was lord mayor in 1714, and 
ancestor of the Wards of Westerliam in 
Kent. 

His arms were azure, a cross patonce or. 
There is a full-length portrait oi Ward in 
his mayoral robes at Merchant Taylors' 
Ilall, and a small watercolour copy or it is 
in the Guildhall Library (MS. 20), 


“ uuuuu j. urjisuiro, 11. 143; ClnitA 

HiBt. of the Merchant Taylors’ Comply; 
Papillons Memoirs of Thomas P.ipillon 1887 ! 
Stow’s Surrey of Loudon; Wilson’s Hist! of St 
Lawrence Pountuoy; Stockon MSS. Guildhall 
Library; Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant !TavW 
School, pp. 363-02; Brit. Mub. Oat.; authorities 
above quoted.] O.W-h, 


WARD, ROBERT PLtJMER (1765- 
1846), novelist and politician, born in Mount 

Street, Mayfair, on 19 March 1766, was son 
of John Ward by his wife Rebecca Raphael 
His father was a merchant living in Gibral¬ 
tar, and for many years was chief clerk to 
the oivil department of the ordnance in the 
garrison, Robert was educated first at Mr, 

Macfarlane’s private school at Walthamstow’ 

and afterwards at Westminster school’ 
whence he entered Christ Church, Oxford’ 
matriculating on 12 Feb, 1783. In 1786 he’ 
became a student of the Inner Temple. Bo 
now passed a considerable portion of lime 
abroad, and travelled in France during the 
oarly part of the revolutionary period. He 
was called to the bar by the Society of the 
Inner Templo on 17 June 1790, and soon 
after went the western circuit. In 1794 he 
fortunately came under the notice of Pitt 
and the solicitor-general, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, through liis accidental discovery of 
the elemonts of a Jacobinical plot. Probably 
at the suggestion of the solicitor-genera], in 
1794 bo determined to write on international 
law, and published in 1706 ‘ An Inquiry into 
the Foundation and History of the Law of 
Nations in Europo from the Time of the 
Creeks and Romans to the Age of Grotius.’ 
This work, though rather of abstract interest 
than practical utility, was well reviewed, 
and served the reputation of its author. 

By his marriage, on 2 April 1796, with 
Catherine Julia, the fourth daughter of 
Christopher Thompson Mating of Durham, 
Ward became intimately acquainted with 
Uonry Phipps, first earl of Mulgrave [q. y.j, 
who had but a short time before marrii 


the eldest daughter. He now changed from 
the wostorn to the northern circuit, in 
order to benefit bv the influence of his new 
relations. Though at this time he had a 
small common-law practice in London and 
before the privy council, his natural inclina¬ 
tion was towards politics. In 1800, when 
the question of maritime neutrals wbb ex¬ 
citing public opinion, he undertook, at Lord 
G renville’s request, to represent the rights of 
belligerents from the English point of view. 
This work was published in March 1801, 
and Lord Grenville wrote to Ward on 2 April 
1801 expressing his gratification at the re¬ 
sult. A reward in the shape of a judgeship 
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in Nova Scotia was about this time nearly 
accepted by Ward; but in June 1802 he re¬ 
ceived from Pitt an offer of a seat in the 
House of Commons for the borough of Cocker- 
mouth, which lie accepted without hesita¬ 
tion. The minister, in recommending him 
to Viscount Lowther for the seat, declared 
he possessed such promising 1 talents that ho 
could hardly fail to distinguish himself 
(Sift. MSS. Comm. 18th Hep. App. vii. 1B2). 
IVard was returned on 8 July 1802, hut did 
not speak in tho house till IS Dec,, when, 
somewhat to the annoyance of his friends, 
he supported Adding ton. He, however, effec¬ 
tively displayed his loyalty to Pitt hy pub¬ 
lishing towards the end of 1803 a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A View of the rolative Situations 
of Mr, Pitt and Mr. Addington previous to 
and on the night of Mr. Patten's Motion,’ in 
answer to a somewhat damaging account of 
Pitt's negotiations already in print. For 
this effort Pitt wrote him a letter of thanks, 
dated 31 Jan. 1801. Ward next proved 
himself of service to Pitt’s new administra¬ 
tion hy defending the seizure of the Spanish 
treasure-ship (6 Oct. 1801) in a treatise en¬ 
titled ‘ An Enquiry into tho Manner in which 
the different Wars of Europe have com¬ 
menced during the last two Centuries,’ which 
was read and approved by Pitt before publi¬ 
cation, 

When Lord Mulgrave succeeded Lord 
Harrowby at the foreign office at the begin¬ 
ning of 1805, Ward was offered and accepted 
the post of under-secretary. lie resigned a 
sinecure post he held as TVelshjudge on en¬ 
tering the office, which he only held until 
Fox’s advent to power. On the formation 
of the Duke of Portland's ministry, however, 
and the appointment of Lord Mulgrave as 
first lord of the admiralty, Ward was given 
a seat on the admiralty hoard. In 1809 ho 
commenced his political diary, portions of 
whichore published in the memoir by I’hipps, 
and are of historical value, as Ward was on 
intimate terms with Perceval. Although 
he had an offer of a treasury lordship, Ward 
remained at the admiralty till June 1811, 
when he was appointed clerk of the ord¬ 
nance. He served in this office under Lord 
Mulgrave, who was head of tho department, 
till 1823. He made a lengthy report on the 
state of the ordnance department in Ireland, 
which was published on 9 Nov. 1816. The 
following year he made a survey of the 
eastern ana southern coast of England for 
the same purpose, and in 1819 was simi¬ 
larly engaged in the north of England. 
From 1807 he sot in parliament for Ilasle- 
mere in Surrey, but retired after the 
session of 1823, and was then appointed 
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auditor of the civil list, a post created by 
Perceval. 

His varied experiences in politics and so¬ 
ciety encouraged him to employ his leisure 
in the writing of a modern novel. ‘Tre¬ 
maine ; or the Man of Refinement,’ his first 
composition, occupied him two years, and 
was published anonymously in 1825. The 
book made a considerable sensation in the 
fashionable world, owing to the evident ac¬ 
quaintance of its unknown author with the 
scenes he described. It rapidly wont through 
several editions. Though a somewhat dull 
novel, owing to weakness of plot and lack of 
incident, yet the language is often clever and 
epigrammatic, and the close analysis of cha¬ 
racter and tho serious purpose exhibited in 
its philosophic and religious discussions made 
tliu work a new type. Ward’s second novel, 
‘ De Vere j or tho Man of Independence,’ on 
similar lines, was published in 1827, with a 
dedication to Lord Mulgrave. ‘ De Vere ’ 
was a study ol‘ a man of ambition, and the 
main character was supposed hy many to he 
intended to represent Canning, then about to 
become prime minister. An article in the 
‘Literary Gazette,’ entitled ‘Mr. Canning 
from “ Do Vere,”’ drew, however, from Ward 
a disavowal of tho suggestion in a letter to 
Conning. From a confidential letter of the 
novelist’s, written about the time of publica¬ 
tion (Pathobij, My Friends and, Acquain¬ 
tances, ii. 43), he appears to have sketched 
his hero hearing in mind Pitt, Canning, and 
Bolingbrolce; otlior characters in the book 
were, howover, ke confesses, drawn from 
life j the president was a Bkilful portrait of 
his old friend Dr. Cyril Jackson, dean of 
Christ Church, Lady Clanellanof the Duchess 
of Buckingham, and Lord Mowbray of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Generally the hook was 
favourably received, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (xxxvi. 
269) was that deficiency of imaginative 
power alone prevented the author from tak¬ 
ing his place among tho classics of romance. 
Ward was, however, and indeed affected to 
ho (Patjiobe, Friends and Acquaintances, ii. 
Ill), rather an essayist than a novelist both 
in style and matter. There was some reason 
for Canning's witticism that his law books 
were ns pleasant as novels, and his novels as 
dull as law hooks. 

On 16 July 1828 Ward married, secondly, 
Mrs. Plumer Lewin of Gilston Park, Hert¬ 
fordshire, and on tills occasion took the sur¬ 
name of Plumer in addition to Ward. lie 
now took up his residence at Gilston, and 
acted as sheriff of the county in 1830. His 
office as auditor of the civil list was incor¬ 
porated into the treasury in January 1831. 
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If is second wife died in 1881, and after marry¬ 
ing, thirdly, in 1838, Mary Anne, widow of 
Charles Gregory Okeover and daughter of 
Lieutenant-general Sir George Anson, a lady 
of fortune, he spent a considerable portion of 
his time abroad. He, however, still con¬ 
tinued to wij'ite, and aft er the publication of 
a number of minor works, published his 
novel, ‘ De Clitford; or, the Constant Man,’ 
in 1841, at the advanced age of seventy-six, 

Early in 1846 he moved with his wife to 
file oJHuial residence of her father, Sir George 
Anson, the governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
and there died on 18 Aug. the somo year. 
There is a portrait of Ward by Henry P. 
Briggs, It .A., an engraving of which by 
Turner is prefixed to the ‘ Memoirs.’ Ward, 
by his first wife, left one sou, Sir Henry 
George Ward [q. v.] 

Besides tho above-mentioned works, Word 
wrote: 1. ‘ A Treatise of tho relative Bights 
and Duties of Belligerents and Neutral 
Powers in Maritime Affairs, in which the 
Principles of tho armed Neutralities and the 
Opinions of Hiibner and Schlegel are fully 
discussed,’ London, 1801,8vo. S. ‘An Essay 
on Contraband; being a Continuation of tho 
Treatise of tho relative Rights and Duties,’ 
&c. 1801, 8vo, 8. ‘ Illustrations of Human 
Life,’ 1837 ; 2nd edit. 1848. ‘ Saint Law¬ 
rence ’ in this work is an elaboration of a 
true story (see IIttntdr’s Alienation and 
Jlecovery of the Offley Estates, p. 3). 4. * An 
llistorical Essay on the real Character and 
Amount of the Precedent of the Revolution 
of 1.088,’ 1838, 2 yols. 12mo. On this work 
being badly reviewed in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’ and styled a tory pqmphlet in the 
disguise of history, Ward answered the re¬ 
viewer in nil anonymous pamphlet entitled 
‘ Tho Roviower Reviewed/ 6. ' Pictures of 
the World at Homo and Abroad,’ 1839, 
3 vols. 8vo. Selections from hia unpublished 
works are contained in vol. ii. of Phipps’s 
1 Memoir;’ these are short essays on different 
subjects under the title of ‘ The Day Dreamer,’ 
The published portion of Ward’s ‘ Diary’ ex¬ 
tends from 1809 to 22 Nov. 1820; the re¬ 
maining portion was not published owing to 
tho editor regarding it (in 1860) as compre¬ 
hending a period too recent. M any of his 
letters to Peter George Patmore [q, v.], who 
acted for him as n critical advisor in literary 
matters, are contained in Patmore’s ‘ Friends 
and Acquaintances ’ (ii, 8-202). Ward edited 
* Chatsworth, or the Romance of a Week,’ 
a qurnber of talcs by Patmore. 

[Q-ent. Mag. 1846, ii. 660; Times and Morn¬ 
ing Post, 18 Aug. 1846; Hansard’s Pari. De¬ 
bates, and Phipps's Memoir of tho Political and 
Literary Life of It, P, Ward.] W. C-n. | 


WARD, SAMUEL (1577-1640W 
Ipswich, puritan divine, emblematist, and 
caricaturist, wur horn in Suffolk in 1677 
being son of John Ward, minister of Haver’ 
hill in that county, by his wife Susan 
(Coornn, Athene Cantabr. ii. 310). Natha¬ 
niel Ward [q. v.] was hie younger brother 
Another brother, John, was rector of St. Cl&I 
meat’s, Ipswich, where there is a tablet with 
a short inscription in his memory. Samnel 
was admitted a scholar of St. John’s College’ 
Cambridge, on the Lady Margaret’s founda¬ 
tion, on Die nomination of Lord Burghley 
6 Nov. 1694. He wont out B.A. as a mem¬ 
ber of that house in 1696-7, was appointed 
one of the first fellows of Sidney-Sunsex 
Oolloge, Cambridge, in 1699, and commenced 
M.A. in 1000. Having finished his studies 
at the university, ho became lecturer at 
Ilavorhill, where he laboured with great 
suooess and beenmo the ‘spiritual father’of 
Samuel Fairclough (Clakicd, Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Persone, 1683, i. 164, 169), On 1 Nov, 
1603 he was elected by tho corporation of 
Ipswich to the office of town preacher, and 
he occupied the pulpit of St. Mary-le-Tower, 
with little intermission, for about thirty 
years. The corporation appointed a hun¬ 
dred marks as his stipond, and allowed him 
6 1. 13s. 4J. quarterly in addition for house 
rent. In 1604 he vacated his fellowship at 
Sidney Collego by his marriage wijdi Deborah 
Bolton, widow, of Isleham, Cambridgeshire, 
and in 1607 heprocooded to the degree of 
B.D. In the eighth year of James I (1010- 
1611) the corporation of Ipswich increased 
his Biliary to 907., and six years later it yvns 
further increased to 11)07. per annum. lie 
was one of the preachers at St. Paul's Cross, 
London, in 1010. 

In 1621 he showed his skill os a carica¬ 
turist by producing a picture which Count 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador in Lon¬ 
don, represented as an insult to his royal 
master. On one Bide was to be seen the 
wreck of the armada, driven in wild con¬ 
fusion by the storm; on the other side was 
the detection of the ‘ gunpowder plot; ’ and 
in tho centre tho pope and the cardinals ap¬ 
peared in consultation with the lung of 
Spain and the devil (Marl, MS. 389, f. 18 j 
Addit. MS. 6883, f, 82 b). Ward, whose 
name was engraved upon the print as the 
designer, was sent for by a messenger, and, 
after being examined by the privy council, 
lie was committed to prison. After a brief 
detention lie was pprmitted to return to 
Ipswioli, and he subsequently confined hiq 
talents as a designer to the ornamentation 
of the title-pages of his published ser¬ 
mons. 
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In 1622 Bishop Harsnct prosecuted Ward 
for nonconformity in the consistory court of 
Norwich. Ward appealed to the king, who 
referred the articles exhibited against, him 
to the examination of Lord-keeperWilliama. 
Williams decided thatWard, though not alto¬ 
gether blameless, was a man easily to be won 
by fair dealing, and he persuaded the bishop 
to accept Ward’s submission and not to re¬ 
move him from the lectureship (Hactcdt, 
Life of Archbishop Williams, 1893, i. 93). 
He was accordingly released from the prose¬ 
cution; hut on 6 Aug. 1823 a record appears 
in the hooks of the Ipswich corporation to the 
effect that' a letter from the king, to inhibit 
Mr. Ward from preaching, is referred to the 
council of the town.’ In 1824 Ward and 
Yates, another Ipswich clergyman, com¬ 
plained to a committee of the House of 
Commons of the Arminian and popish tenets 
broached in ‘A New Gag for an Uld Goose ’ 
by Eichard Montagu [q.v.) As, however, the 
session was drawing to acloso,the commons 
referred their complaint to the archbishop 
of Canterbury (Huyltn, Cyprianus Anglv- 
canus, 1071, pp. 120, 121). 

Ward subsequently incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Archbishop Laud. On 2 Nov. 
1636 he was censured in the high commis¬ 
sion at Lambeth for preaching against bowing 
at the namo of Jesus and against the Book of 
Sports on the Lord’s dav; and for saying 
that the church of England was ready to 
ring the changes, and that religion ana the 
gospel ‘ stood on tiptoes ready to he gone ’ 
(PitTlWE, Canterburies Dooms, p. 301). He 
was suspended from his ministry, enjoined 
to make a public submission and recantation, 
condemned in costs of suit, and committed 
to prison. His fellow-townsmen declined to 
ask the hiBhop of Norwich to appoint another 
preacher, as they hopad to have Ward re¬ 
appointed in despite of all censures (fb. p. 
876). 

Having at length obtained his release, 
Ward retired to Ilolland, where he first be¬ 
came a member of William Bridgo’s church at 
Rotterdam, and afterwards his colleague in 
the pastoral office. Tt is said that upon their 
going to Holland they renounced their epi¬ 
scopal ordination and were reordained; when 
Bridge ordained Ward, and Ward returned 
him the compliment, (Bauxto, Dissuasive, 
pp. 76, 82). This account is, however, open 
to grave doubt. It is clear that Word did 
not remain long in Holland, for in April 
1688 he purchased for 1401. thehousB whieh 
had been provided for him by the town of 
Ipswich in 1810. He died in March 1639- 
1640, and was buried on the 8tli of that 
month in the church of St. Mary-le-Tower, 


Ipswich. On a stone in the middle aisle is 
this laconic inscription: 

Watch Ward! yet a little while, 

And He that shall come, will come. 

In the town books of Ipswich it is recorded 
that after his death, as a mark of respect, his 
widow and his eldest son, Samuel, were al¬ 
lowed for their lives the annual stipend of 
1001. enjoyed by thoir father. 

Ap excellent portrait of Ward was a few 
years ago in the possession of Mr. Hunt, 
solicitor, of Ipswich. 

SamuelWard’s works are: 1. 1 A Coal front 
the Altar to kindle tho Holy Fire of Zeal,' 
odited by AmbroseWood, London, 1016,8vo; 
3rd edit. 1618; 4th edit. 1022. 2. ‘ Balme 
from Gilead: to recover Conscience,’ edited 
by Thomas Gatncre, London, 7 617, 8vo, and 
again 1618, 3. ‘Jethro’s Justice of Peace,’ 
edited by Nathaniel Ward, London, 1618, 
1621, 1623, 12mo. 4. ‘The Happiness of 
Practice,’ London, 1621, 1022, 1627, 8vo. 

5. ‘The Life of Faith in Death: exemplified 
in the living speechos of dying Christiana,’ 
2nd edit., London, 1621, 1622, 1026, 8vo. 

6. ‘ All in All (Christ is all in all),’ Lon¬ 
don, 1022, 8vo. 7. ‘ Woe to Drunkards: a 
Sermon,’ London, 1622, 1624, 1627, 8vo. 
8. ‘ A Peace-offering to God for tho bless¬ 
ings we enjoy under his Majesties reign, 
with a Thanksgiving for the Princes safe 
return,’ London, 1624, 8vo. 9. ‘A most 
elegant and Heligious Bapture [in verse] 
composed by Mr. Ward during his episcopal! 
imprisonment.. . .Englished by John Vicars,' 
Latin and English, London, 1640, small 
sheet, fol. 

A collection of his ‘ Sermons and Treatises,’ 
in nine parts, was published at London, 
1627-8, 8vo, and again in 1636. Thev were 
reprinted at Edinburgh, 1862,4to, under the 
editorship of tho Bov. J. 0. .Kyle, now bishop 
of Liverpool. 

[Birch’s James I, ii. 226, 228, 232; Brook's 
Puritans, ii. 452; Calamy’s Account of Ministers, 
ii. 630; Clarke’s Ipswich, p. 844; David's An¬ 
nals of Nonconformity in Essex, p. 137 ;D'Ewes's 
Autobiogr. i. 249; Doddridge’s Works (1804), 
v. 429, 430; Gardiner's Hist, of England, iv. 
118, v. 363, viii. 118, 119; Hacket's Life of 
Williams (1608), i, 82, ii. 146; Leigh’s Treatise 
of Beligiou and Learning, p. 861 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 311, 379, 392, 426, 440, 
4th ser. i. 1, 8th sor. v. 07, 168; Parentalia, or 
Memoirs of the Wrens, pp. 47, 91; Rushwortb'B 
Collections, ii. 301; Kyle’s Bishops and Clergy 
of other Days (1868), p. 126; Simpkinson’s Lift 
of Laud, p. 140; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Wharton’s 
Troubles and Trial of Archbishop Laud, i. 641; 
Wodderspooa’s Memorials of Ipswich, p. 371.] 
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■WARD, SAMUEL (d. 1643), master of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, was born 
at Bishop Middloham in the county of Dur¬ 
ham. IIo was of good family, all hough his 
father is described as of ‘more auncientry 
than estate' ( TLarl. MS. 7038, p, 3S6). 
IIo matriculated as a pensioner of Christ's 
College in 1688-9, and graduated B.A. 
1692-3 and M.A. in 1508. In the last 
year he was elected fellow of Emmanuel 
College. He appears first to have be¬ 
come known to tho learned world as one 
of tho translators of tho Authorised Ver¬ 
sion, his share in tho work being chiefly 
the Apocryphaj during this timohealso made 
the acquaintance of flasher, whom ho often 
assisted in his patristic researches. A letter 
which he addressed to him, 0 July 1608, 
affords an interesting illustration of the 
English scholarship of this period (I’ahh, 
Life of Uasher, pp. 22-7). In 1590 ho was 
chosen by tho executors of tho founders of 
Sidney-Sussex College to ho one of the fol¬ 
lows to form tho now society. William 
l’erkins [q.v.] had entrustod toliim for pub¬ 
lication his treatise, ‘Problcma do Romania 
Fidei emontito Catholicismo ; ’ Ward pub¬ 
lished it with a not (worthy prefaco adrlroRsed 
to King .Tamos, t o whom ho was shortly aftor- 
wnrds appointed chaplain (J'muarfH, Opera, 
ed. 1611, col. 221). On 0 Jan. 1609-10 
the executors at Sidney elected him to tho 
maslorship of tho college, and his letter 
of thanks to Lady Anno Ilarington is still 
extant (Tanner MSS. lxxv. 317). In 1010 
ho was created D.D., having already been 
admitted B.D. in 1603. IIo was now gono- 
rally rccognisod as a moderate puritan of 
Calvinistio views, strongly attached to tho 
Church of England, but equally opposed 
to all ‘Ttomislv’ innovations, an attitudu 
which Fuller, who was his pupil at Sidnoy- 
Sussox Collage, considers that lie maintained 
with exceptional consist oncy ( Worthiest, ed, 
Nuttall, i. 488). His undeniable narrow¬ 
ness as a theologian was, howover, largely 
redeemed by his high character, great attain¬ 
ments, and ready sympathy with every effort 
that tendod to promote religion and learn¬ 
ing in the university. 

In 1615 Ward was made prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral, and also archdeacon of 
Taunton. On 21 Fob. 1617-18 he was ap- 
oinlod prebendary of York (Ln Neve, iil. 
70), and in tho following year was one of the 
English delegates to tho synod ofDort. Tho 
letters addressed to him tuore from Thomas 
Wallis, Qorard Herbert, Dr. (afterwards 
bishop) Ilnll, Bishop) Lake, are printed in 
Goodman’s ‘Court of King James,’ vol. ii. 
Tho ability ho displayed in the oourse of 


the proceedings of tho synod led Episcopius 
to pronounce him the most learned mem¬ 
ber of tbo whole body (Haokdt, Sermons, ed 
Plume, p. xxvi). The statement of Sanford 
(Studies of the Great Rebellion, p. 204) that 
he ‘nevor attended’ the synod rests on a 
misquotation of a statement by Carter (Hist, 
of the University of Cambridge,]). 881). In 
1622-3 ho was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity in llie university, and 
on ll April 1023 delivered his inaugural 
oral ion (Fulled, Church liist. ed. Brewer 
vi. 22w.) ’ 

Notwithstanding his retiring and modest 
deposition, a sonso of duty impelled him to 
controversy. lie was one of the licensers of 
George Cnrloton’s book against TticlmrdMont- 
ngu’s ‘ Appeale,’ although tho former volume 
was afterwards suppressed by Laud; and he 
appears to have himself taken part in the 
attack on Montagu, wkoBe chaplain he lmd 
at one time been [sec Oakleton, Georoe, 
1559-1028; Montachj, Rickard], He con¬ 
curred in tho eeusui'o of a sermon preached 
at Groat St. Mary’s by ono Adams in 1627, 
advocating tho practice of confession (Can- 
ierburie’s Doom, pp. 150-92); and in the 
same year, when Lsnae Dorislausrq. v.) was 
appointed lecturer on history at Cambridge, 
ho extended to him a sympathy and hospi¬ 
tality which contrasted strongly with the 
treatment which that eminent scholar re¬ 
ceived aL tho hands of tho acndemic authori¬ 
ties. IIo appears also to have writton in 
reply to tho famous nnti-Cnlvinistic treatise, 

‘ God'B Love to Mankind,’ by Mason and 
Ilord (IIiokman, Histories, Qumyu-Artm- 
laris, p. 385). 

Along with his party in tho univorsity 
Wnrd watcliod with tho gravest misgivings 
tho progross of Arminiamsm and the grow¬ 
ing influonco of Laud, while he trembled for 
his own tenure of the professorial chair 
(see letter to Ussher, 14 Jan. 1634-6, 
UssirEit’s Worlcs, xr. 580-1). Ills college 
under his rule maintained its freedom from 
the innovations of ritualism; its chapel re¬ 
mained unconsocrntod, and offered to the 
view of tho iconoclasl, after the master's 
death, nothing’ that called for reform. But 
when the civil war broke out his sense of 
duty, as involved in his sworn allegiance to 
tho crown, would not allow him to take the 
covenant, and in consequence he became 
obnoxious to the presbyterian majority. In 
1643, along with many others, he was im- 
prisoned in St. John’s College until, his 
health giving way, ho was permitted to re¬ 
tire to big own oollege, where he was at¬ 
tended during his closing days with filial 
care by his servitor, Seth Ward [q.v.] On 
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30 Aug. 1043, -while attending the chapel 
service, he was seized with illness, an attack 
which terminated fatally on the 7th of the 
following September. Ilia obsequies were 
formally celebrated on' 80 Nov., when a 
funeral oration was pronounced in Great St. 
Slary’s by Ilenry Molle, the public orator, 
and a sermon preached by the deceased's 
attached friend and admirer. Dr. Brown- 
rigg [q- v.] He was interred in the col¬ 
lege chapel. 

Ward's ‘Diary ’ (1605-1509),which is pre¬ 
served among the manuscripts of Sidney- 
gussexCollege, was mainly written during his 
residence at Christ’s College, and exhibits the 
Internal workings of a singularly sensitive 
nature, prone to somowhat morbid habits of 
self-introspection. Apprehensions of the evil 
to come, both in church and state, darkened 
indeed the greater part of his mnturer years, 
but no 1 head ’ in the university was held in 
higher esteem for ability, learning, and cha¬ 
racter. The eloquent tribute to his memory 
by the pen of Seth Ward in the preface to 
the ‘ Opera Nonnulla’ exhibits him ns what 
he really was—a centrul figure in the uni¬ 
versity of those days. Among hia intimate 
friends were Archbishop Williams, Bishop 
Hall, Bishop Davenant, Archbishop Ussher, 
Brownrigg, ThomnB James, Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes; while ho was welL known to most 
of the lending divines and scholars of his 
time. Among his pupils were Fuller, Ed¬ 
ward Montagu, second earl of Manchester, 
and Richard Holdsworth, the master of 
Emmanuel. 

Ward wns a generous patron of learning, 
as is shown by the acknowledgments of 
Abraham Wheelocko [q. v.] in tlio preface to 
his edition of Bede, and llioso of Simon 
Birkheok in the preface to his ‘Protestant's 
Evidence' (ed. 1667, paragraph 2), 

There is a good portrait of Ward in the 
master’s lodge at Sidncy-Sussux College; his 
commonplace hook is also in the care of the 
mnster of the college. 

His works are: 1. 'Gratia discriminans : 
Concio ad Glerum habita Oantabrigim, 12 Jan, 
102i),' London 1620,4to. 2. ‘ Magnetis rcduc- 
torium Tkeologicum Tropologioum, in quo 
ejus novus, verus ot supromus usus indi- 
cutur,' London, 1037, 8vo; the same trans¬ 
lated by Sir II. Grimston, London, 1640, 
22mo. 3. ‘De Baptisnmtis Infantilis vi et 
effieacia Disceptatio,’ London, 1663, 8vo. 
4. ‘Opera nonnulla: Declamationes Theo- 
logic®, Tractatue de justiflentione, Prtelec- 
tiones de peccato original!. Edita a Setho 
Wardo.’ 2 pts., London, 1668, fol. 6. ‘ Let¬ 
ter to W. Harvey, M.D.’ [relating to a petri¬ 
fied skull], in 1 Specimens of the Ilandwriting 


of Harvey,’ &c., edited by G. E. Pfagetl, 
[Cant. 1849], 8vo. 

[Information kindly afforded by authorities 
of Emmanuel and Sidney-Sutsex Colleges, and by 
Professor J. E. B, Mayor; Tanner MSS., see 
Cat, Cod. MSS. Biblioth. BoiUemmr, iv. 1152-3; 
Baker MSS. vii. 258-05, 208-77, xi. 341, 
353 ; Acta Synodi Dortreehti (ed. 1620), p. 11; 
Aubrov’s Lives, od. Clark, ii. 283, 281, 287 ; 
Fuller's Worthies, i. 173,487-8, iii 287 ; Good- 
man's Court of Jamos I, ii. 174,186, 194, 218, 
325 ; Pope’s (Sir Walter) Life of Seth Ward, pp. 
13-14; Vossius (G. J.) Epist. pp. 108, 126; 
Worthington’s Dinry; Cat. of MSS. in Sidnoy- 
Sufisex College Library, by Dr. James, p. 2D.] 

J. B. M. 

WARD, SETII (1617-1689), successively 
bishop of Exeter and Salisbury, baptised at 
St. Mary, Aspondon, la Hertfordshire, on 
6 April 1617, was the second Bon of John 
Word (d. 1650), an attorney of that town, by 
his wife, Martha Dalton (d. 1646), an accom¬ 
plished and pious woman. Ho was taught 
‘ grammar learning and arithmetic in the 
school at Buntingford,’ and on 1 Dec. 1632 
was admitted to Sidney-Sussox College, 
Cambridge, under the tutorship of Charles 
Pondrith, as servitor to the mnster, Samuel 
Ward (d. 1643) [q. v.] He was not related 
to Samuel, but was recommendod to his 
notice by the vicar of Buntingford, Alex¬ 
ander Strange. He Boon after became a 
scholar, graduatingB. A. in 1036-7, nndM.A. 
on 27 July 1640. In the same year he was 
sleeted a fellow of Sidney-Sus&ex College, 
and at commemoration was chosen prevari¬ 
cator, or official jester, by the vice-cbancollor, 
John Cosin [q. v,] In this office his freedom 
of speech displeased Cosin so much that he 
suspended Ward from liis degree, restoring 
him, howsvor, on the following day. 

While at Cambridge Ward devoted much 
attention to the study of mathematics, which 
he commenced spontaneously without any 
instructor, and in 1043 was chosen mathe- 
maticallecturer in the university. lie shared 
his enthusiasm with (Sir) Charles Scarburgh 
[q.v.] Together they perused the * Clavis 
Mathematical,’ and, finding some parts of it 
obscure, they visited the author, William 
Oughtred [q. v.], at his house at Albury in 
Surrey. Oughtred treated them with much 
cordiality, and on theirreturn they introduced 
the ‘Clavis’as a text-book in the university, 
commenting on it in their lectures. Ward 
also suggested several corrections and addi¬ 
tions to the treatise, and persuaded Oughtred 
to publish a third editionin 1652. His fame 
as a mathematician extended beyond Eng¬ 
land, and he corresponded with foreign 
savants. Two letters to Johann Ilevelius 
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on astronomical subjects, ■writ ten in 1G54 
and 1065, ore printed in ‘ ExcorptaexLiteris 
ad Hevelium' (Danzig, 1683, 4to). A third 
letter, dated 2 Fob. 1662-3, is preserved in 
Brit. Mils. Addit. MS. 28101, f. 10. 

After the outbreak of the civil wav Cam¬ 
bridge oarly suffered for its loyalty. In 1043 
Samuel 'Ward was imprisoned in St. John’s 
Collego, and Sctli assiduously attended him 
until his death on 7 Sept. Seth was a staunch 
churchman, and, with Deter Gunning [q.v.], 
John Harwich [q. v.], and Isaac Barrow 
(1614-1080) [q.v?],he assisted in compiling 
‘Certain Disquisitions and Considerations 
representing to the Conscience the Unlawful¬ 
ness of the. .. Solemn League and Covenant. 1 
The first edition was immediately seized and 
burned by the puritans, and the earliest extant 
is that which appeared at Oxford in 1644. 
Deprived of his fellowship by the committee 
of visitors in August 1641 for refusing the 
covenant, ho took rofuga with Samuel Ward’s 
relatives in and around London, and after¬ 
wards with Oughtrod at Albury. While 
with him he improved his knowledge of 
mathematics, and on leaving hie house took 
up hie abode with his friend Ralph Freeman 
at Asponden, his birthplace, acting ns tutor to 
Freeman’s sons. Thore he remained till 1040, 
when ho paid a visit of some mouths’ duration 
to Lord Wenman [see Weinman, Thomas, se¬ 
cond Viscount] at Thame in Oxfordshire, In 
1047 tho visitation of Oxford University be¬ 
gan. Among those ojoctod in 1648 was John 
Greaves [q.v.], Savilian proibssor of astro¬ 
nomy. On Greaves’s recommendation, with 
the support of Scarburgli and Sir JohuTrovor, 
Ward was appointed his successor in 1049. 
lie had by this time sufficiently mastered his 
scruples to take the oath to the English Com¬ 
monwealth, and turned his attention to re¬ 
viving tho interest in the astronomical lec¬ 
tures, which had fallen into neglect and 
almost into disuso. lie also gained fame as 
a preachar, though as a Savilian professor he 
was exomptod from any obligation to the uni¬ 
versity to deliver discourses from the pulpit. 

Ward is chiefiy remembered os an astrono¬ 
mer by his theory ofplanetarymotion. In 1046 
Ismael Boulliau, in his 1 Astronomia Philo- 
laica,’ onanciatod an astronomical system in 
which for the first time the elliptical nature 
of the planetary orbits was taken into ac¬ 
count. In 1663 Ward published a troatiso 
entitled ‘Inlsmaelis Bulfialdi Astronomic 
Pbilolaicee Fundamenta Inquisitio Brevis’ 
(Oxford, 4to), in which he advanced a theory 
of planetary motion at once simpler and more 

and in 1060 he issued his 1 Astronomia Geo- 
jnetrica j ubi Methodus proponitur qua Prima- 
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riorum Hanatarum Astronomia sive Elliptic! 
sive Circularis possit Geometries absolvi’in 
which he propounded it in a more elaborate 

and finishedform. According to his hypothe¬ 
sis the line drawn from a planet to the superior 
focuB of its elliptical orbit turns with a uni¬ 
form angular velocity round that point. Ip 
orbits of small eccentricity this is nearly true 
and in such cases the result almost coincides 
with that obtained by applying Kepler’s pria- 
eiplB of the uniform description of areas 
Ward, however, regarded his theorem as uni? 
versally true, guided by the belief that a 
centre of uniform motion must necessarily 
exist. Ilia was the last system involving such 
an assumption which had any vogue, and it 
was abandoned as simpler methods were found 
for resolving Kepler’s problem. Boulliaure- 
plied to him in ‘ Ismaelis Bullialdi Astro¬ 
nomic rhilolaicro Fundamenta clarius ex- 
plicata et asserta,’ printed in his ‘Exercita- 
tionos Geometric to trea’ (1667), acknow¬ 
ledging some errors of his own and pointing 
out some inaccuracies in Ward’s theory, 

On 23 Oct. 1649 Ward was incorporated 
M. A. at Oxford, and he entered himself as a 
follow-commoner on 29 April 1660 at Wad- 
ham College from regard for the warden, 
John Wilkins [q.v.], famous for his learn¬ 
ing. During his rosidonco in Oxford he 
lived at Wadham, in tho chamber over the 
gato. At that time Oxford was the home 
of many illustrious men of science, among 
others of Robert Boyle [q. v.], Thomas Willis 
(1621-1675) [q.v.], Jonathan Goddard [q.v,I 
John Wallis (1618-1073) [q. v.], Ralph Ba¬ 
thurst [q.v.], and Lawrence Roolre [q. v.l 
These men constituted a brilliant intellectual 
society, and vastly assisted the progress of 
science in England. In 1646 Wallis, God¬ 
dard, Theodore Ilaak [q.v.], and others, then 
in London, hold weekly meetings to dismiss 
matliomaties and physical science. About 
1640, when most of them had removed to 
Oxford, thoy formed ‘ The Philosophical So¬ 
ciety of Oxford,’ of which Ward become a 
member. Thore still remained a remnant of 
the parent society, however, in London, meet¬ 
ing gonorally in Gresham College, and from 
those two associations the Royal Society after¬ 
wards sprang. It was incorporated by charter 
on 16 July 1062, and received a more ample 
constitution on 22 April 1663. Ward, who 
by that time hod removed to London, was 
one of the original mombers. 

During his residence at Oxford Ward be¬ 
came involved in a mathematical and philo¬ 
sophical controversy with Hobbes, in which, 
however, Wallis, tho Savilian professor of 
geometry, took tho ohiof share. In lQSiWard, 
replying in his 4 Vindiciee Aoadenuamn’ to 
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several attacks on the universities, and espe¬ 
cially to ‘ Academiarum Examen,’ 1854, by 
John Webster (1610-1682) [q. v.], referred to 
Hobbes’s disparaging criticisms in the ‘Levia¬ 
than 1 and retorted that, so far from, the uni¬ 
versities being what they had been in Hobbes's 
youth, he would find liis geometrical nieces, 
when they appeared, better understood lean, h e 
should like. This was said in reference to the 
boasts Hobbes freely made that hehad squared 
the circle and performed other geometric feats. 
In his ‘ De Corpore,’ which appeared in the 
following year, Hobbes renewed the strife 
by giving his solutions to the world. It 
was arranged that Wallis, ths Savilion pro¬ 
fessor of geometry, should criticise the ma¬ 
thematical part of the book, while Ward 
occupied himself with the philosophical and 
physical sections. Ward performed his Bharo 
af the task in his treatise ‘ In Thomte nobbii 
PMlosopMamExercitatioEpislolica,'Oxford, 
1656, 8vo, addressed to John Wilkins, the 
warden of Wadhnm. In it he also exposed 
thephilosopher’s faulty mathematical reason¬ 
ing, leaying the subject to be further pursued 
by WalliB (of. IIoimES, JSnylish Works, ed. 
hlalesworth, 1839-45, iv. 436, v. 464, vii. 

passim). 

On 31 May 1651 Ward proceeded D.D. at 
Oxford, Wallis taking Ms degree at the 
same time. When they came to be pre¬ 
sented a dispute for precedency arose, which 
was at first determined in favour of Ward, 
but Wallis eventually carried the day by 
going out grand compounder. In 1657, on 
Hie resignation of Michael Roberts, Ward 
was elected principal of JeBus College, Ox¬ 
ford, through tfya influence of Francis Man¬ 
sell [q. v.j, who had beep ejected from the 
office by the parliamentary visitors. Crom¬ 
well,however, put in Francis Howell fa. v.l 
with a promise of compensation to Ward, 
which he failed to make good. On 18 March 
1668-9 Ward was incorporated D.D. at Cam¬ 
bridge, and op 14 Sept. 1659 ho was chosen 
president of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
possessed none of the statutory qualifications 
for the office, however,, and in August 1600 
was compelled to resign it to the former 

S resident, nannibal Potter. .After this final 
isappointment he resigned his professorship, 
retired to London, and was compensated by 
Charles II with the vicarage of St. Lawronoo 
Jewry, to which ho was admitted on 19 Jan. 
1060-1, and with the rectory of Uplowman 
in Devonshire. In 1862 he was rectot 
of St. Breock in Cornwall. Already, in 
1650, he had been appointed precentor of 
Exeter by Ralph Brownrig [q. v.], the 
exiled bishop, to whom he had acted as 
chaplain during his residence at Sunning in 
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Berkshire. In spite of ridicule, he had 
punctually paid the bishop’s secretory the 
lees, and at the .Restoration he reaped the 
reward of his forethought, receiving the 
confirmation of his appointment by patent 
on 25 July 1660. On 10 Sept, he was made a 
prebendary, and on 26 Deo. 1661 was elected 
dean. On 20 J illy 1662 he was consecrated 
bishop in succession to John Gaiulen [q. v.], 
1 ranslated to Worcester. While dean he ex¬ 
pelled the presbyterians and independents 
from the cathedral which they had Blurred 
with the episcopalians, demolished certain 
shops and stalls wMch had been profanely 
erected under its roof, and restored and beauti¬ 
fied tbe edifice out of the churoh revenues at 
an expense of 25,0007. During Ms tenure of 
the see he repaired the episcopal palace, aug¬ 
mented the value of the poorer benefices, in¬ 
creased the revenues of the prebends, and pro¬ 
cured the union ofthe deanery ofBurien with 
the bishopric. On 5 Sept. 1607 ho was trans¬ 
lated to the seo of Salisbury in succession to 
Alexander Hyde [q. v.], and on 25 Nov. 1671 
was made chancellor of the order of the Garter. 
He was the first proteetant bishop to hold this 
office, procuring its restoration to the see of 
Salisbury after it had been in lay bands since 
1589. Ward’s first care after his advance¬ 
ment to Salisbury was to beautify Ms cathe¬ 
dral and palace. In 1669 Christopher Wren 
on his invitation made a survey of ‘ our lady 
church at Salisbury,’ of wMch a manuscript 
copy is in possession of tho Royal Society 
(Bmtton, Memoir of Aubrey, 1845, p. 97), 
About 1672 Ward gave a large sum towards 
making tbe river navigable from Salisbury to 
the sea. He was long a friend of the Dulte 
of Albemarle, attended his last momonts ip 
January 1069-70, and preached his funeral 
sormon, wMch was published with the title 
‘ The Christian’s Victory over Denth’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1070, 8vo). In 1672, on tho death of 
John Cosin, he declined the bishopric of Dur¬ 
ham, not liking the conditions attached to 
the offer. 

Although Ward was in favour of render¬ 
ing the English churoh more comprehensive 
by modifying tho professions required from 
conformists,, he was distinguished for Ms 
activity againstdisseutors. lie gave strenuous 
support to the conventide and five-miles 
acts, and afterwards, stimulated, it is sug¬ 
gested, by letters from court, he so harried 
the nonconformists that in 1009 they un¬ 
successfully petitioned the privy council, 
against him, pleading that by Ms persecu¬ 
tions he was ruining the cloth trade at Salis¬ 
bury. He entirely suppressed conventicles 
in the town, and acted with such seyerity; 
that when James began Ms policy of tolera^ 
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tion he particularly enjoined him through 
Colonel Blood to moderate his zeal. But 
though thus harsh in. his general conduct, 
he tempered his sternness with many indi¬ 
vidual acts of kindness, and somoLimes 
showed that he could appreciat e piety and 
learningeven when disjoined from orthodoxy 
(cf. UeliquuB Baxteriunee, 1006, iii. 84, 86 j 
Oat.amy, Account, 1713, pp. 227, 237, 24(3, 
701; Caiamy, Continuation of the Account, 
1727, pp. 218, 308, 315, 336, 330; Claeke, 
Lives of Eminent Divines, 1683, ii. 61). 

In his later years Ward’s intellect became 
much weakened. A violent controversy 
with his denn, Thomas Pierce [q. v.], gave 
him much distress. Pierce, having been 
disappointed in his request for a prebend for 
his nephew, disputed tho bishop’s right of 
nomination, which I 10 claimed for the crown. 
Both sides submitted a manuscript summary 
of their position to the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners, and in 1688 J’ierco published a 
treatise in support of liis contention, entitled 
‘A Vindication of tho King’s Sovereign 
Bight.’ It wns suppressed, but has beon ro- 
printed ns an appendix to Ourll's ‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Churcli at 
Salisbury, 1719. Ward remained victorious, 
but when tho nxcitomont of the controversy 
had pn ssed, lie sank int o complete senility. In 
May 1688 he subscribed the bishops’ peti¬ 
tion against reading J ames's declaration in 
favour of liberty of conscience, but with no 
intelligent knowledge 0 fliis action, lie died, 
unmarried, at Kmgktsbridge on 6 Jan. 
1088-9, and was buried in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, in the south aisle of tho choir, whore a 
monument was erected to his memory by his 
nephew, Seth Ward (boo Hist, and Antiq. 
of the Cathedral Church at Salisbury, 1723, 

pp. 118-22). 

‘ Ward/ says Burnet,‘ was a man of groat 
reach, wont deep in mathematical studies, 
and was a very dexterous man, if not loo 
dexterous, for his sincerity was much ques¬ 
tioned. But the Lord Clarondon saw that 
most of the bishops were mon of morit by 
their suflbrings, but of no great capacity for 
businass. So he brought in Ward, as a man 
fit to govern tho church; and Ward, to pot 
his former errors forgot, went into tho high 
notions of a severe conformity, and became 
tho most considorablo man on tho bishops’ 
bonch. Ho was a profound statesman, but 
a very indifferent olorgyinan.’ Ho was 
oourtly in manner, much given to hospi¬ 
tality, and generous in private life. Among 
other benefactions he founded the college of 
matrons at Salisbury in 1682 for the support 
of widows of ministers in the dioceses of 
Salisbury and Exeter, and in1684established 


almshouses at his birthplace, Bimtineibri 
and at Lnyston, in the neighbourhood » 
hospital for the maintenance of well-to-do 
inhabitants who had fallen into poverty 
made surveys of his dioceses, containing 
particulars regarding the livings and clerirv 
to nssist him in his schemes for improvuuJ 
their condition. Ward’s portrait by John 
Creonhill is in the town-hall, Salisbury 
another, drawn and engraved from the lift 


;-—*> *" xi. vuuu portrait, 

by an unknown painter, is at Oriel ColW 
Oxford (Cat. First Loan Exhib. No. 971 ) 
Some versos on him by Samuel Woodford 
are incl tided in J olm Nichols’s ‘ Select Collec¬ 
tion of Miscellaneous l’oetry’ (1800, iv. 
316). 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
many sermons, Ward was the author of: 

1. 1 A Philosophical Essay towards an Evic- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, the 
Immorlnlily of tho Souls of M 011 , and the 
Truth and Authority of Scripture,’ Oxford, 
1652, 8vo; 6th ed., Oxford, 1677, 8vo. 

2. ‘ Be Comotis, ubi do Cometarum Nature 
dissoritur, nova Cometarum Theoria, et 
novissimo Oometro Historia proponitur,’ 
Oxford, 1653, 4to. 3. ‘Idea Trigonometric 
domonstratra in Usum Juvontutis Oxon.,’ 
Oxford, 1664, 4 to. 4. ‘Seven Sermons,’ 
London, 1673, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1674. liis 
‘ Sermon on the Final Judgment ’ is included 
in Wesley’s ‘ Christian Library,’ 1827, xiv. 
821. Ho edited Samuel Ward’s ‘Disser- 
tatio do Baplismatis Infantilis Vi et Effi- 
cacin/ London, 1663, 8vo; and ‘Opera 
Non nulla,’ London, 1668, fol., which in¬ 
cluded his ‘ Betorminationes Theologies,’ 
his * Tractatus de Justiilcationo,’ and liis 
1 Proslectiones de Peccato Original!.’ He 
wns the author of tho preface to Hobbes’s 
‘ Humane Nature,’ 1650, which was signed 
‘ F. B.,’ flie initiols of Francis Bowman, the 
bookseller. He also oomposed an epigram 
for his friond Lawrence Hooke, and presented 
a pondulum clock to the Royal Society to 
commemorate him. 


[There is an oxcollont article on the materials 
for Ward’s life by tho Rev. J. E. B. Mayor in 
Notos and Quorios, 2nd ser. vii. 200; Life of 
Ward, 1097i by Walter Pope |q. y.], who re¬ 
sided in Ward's house towards the close of his 
life (the life is iu groat part reprinted in Onsssn’s 
Lives of tho Bishops of Sherborne and Salisbury, 
1824); both Ward and Pope were attacked by 
Thomas Wood in An Appendix to Pope’s Life of 
Will'd, 1097; Some Particulars of the Life, Habits, 
and Pursuits of Seth Ward, Salisbury, 1879; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon,, ed. Bliss, vol. i. p. clxx, 
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iii. 588, 1209, it. 246, 306, 512; Wood’s Fasti 
Oion., ed. Bliss, ii. 184; Biographia Britannic*, 
1760 • Ghauncy'b Hist, of Hertfordshire, 1700, 
on 126, 127, 132; Cluttorbuck’s Hist, of Hert¬ 
fordshire, 1827, iii. 350-9, 432, 437; Aubrey’s 
Brief Lives, ed. Clark, 1898, ii. 183-90; Wood's 
Life and Times, passim, Oxford Hist. Soo.; En- 
cvdootedia Brit. 8th ed. i. 611, 9th ed. xii. 36 ; 

y tt* —a. -i? i.!. a... mi— moo : ooo 

Chandler’s Hist, of Persecution, 1736, p, 
Burnet’B Letter to tlie Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield about Anthony Harmer’s Bpecimon, 
1693 , p- 19 : Hutton’s Phil, and Math. Diet. 
185l'; Worton's Life of Bathurst, 1781, p 45; 
Robertson’s Hobbes (Knight's Philosophical 
Classics), 1886, pp. 168-75; Ougbtred’s Olavis 
Mathomatiea, preface to 3rd ed.; Disraeli's 
Quarrels of Authors, 1814, iii. 54, 98, 112, 307, 
308; Pepys's Diary, ed. Braybrooko, iii. 429, iv. 
155; Evelyn's Diary, ad. Bray, i. 290, ii. 176 ; 
Worthington’s Life, ed. Orossloy, passim; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 159 ; 
Gardiner's Registers of Wadhum College, i, 182; 
European Mag. 1792, ii. 341; Clerk’s lie Ploni- 
tudino Mundi, I860.] E, I, O. 

WARD, THOMAS (1652-1708), con¬ 
troversialist, son of a farmer, was born at 
Danby Castle, near Guisborough, Yorkshire, 
on 13 April 1652, and educated at Pickering 
school. Afterwards be became tutor to the 
children of a gentleman of fortune, lie bad 
been brought up as a presbyterinn or Calvin¬ 
ist, but bis studies in theological controversy 
induced him to join tbo Roman catholic 
church. Subsequently be travelled in Prance 
and Italy, At Home he acccplud a com¬ 
mission in the pope’s guards, and he re¬ 
mained in the service for five or six years, 
during which time ha served in the maritime 
war against the Turks. In 1685 he returned 
to England. lie took a leading part in the 
controversy of1687-8, as a * Homan catholick 
soldier;’ hut Dr. TUlotson believed he -was 
really a jesuit in disguise, while Henry 
Wharton assured the public that the soldier 
was originally a Cambridgo scholar, and had 
exchanged his black coat for a red one, He 
died in France in 1708, and was buried at 
St. Germain. 

His works aro: 1. ‘Speculum Ecoleaiaeti- 
cum; or, an ecclesiastical prospective glass, 
by T. Ward, a ltoman Catholick Souldier, 
London [1686 H], fol. Thomas "Wharton wrote 
a reply to this. 2. ‘Some Queries to the 
Protestants, concerning the English Refor¬ 
mation, By T, W.,’ London, 1687, 4to. 
Dr. W. Clagett wrote a reply to this treatise. 
3, ‘Monomachia; ot a duel between Dr. 
Thomas Tenison, paBtor of St. Martin’s, and 
a Homan Catholick Souldier, wherein the 
"Speculum Ecclcsiasticum” is defended,’ 


London, 1687, 4to. 4. ‘ Errata to the Pro¬ 
testant Bible, or the Trnth of the English 
Translations examined by T. W./ London, 
1688,4to; London, 1737, 4to ; Dublin, 1807, 
4to; Philadelphia, 1824, 8vo. This hook is 
based on Gregory Martin’s ‘ Discouerie of the 
manifold corruptions of the Holy Scriptures 
by the heretiques of our daies,’ published at 
Rheims in 1582. The republication of the 
‘ Errata’ in Dublin, in 1807, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Irish bishops, elicited two answers, 
viz. ‘ An Analysis of Ward’s "Errata,” ’ by 
Richard Ryan, D.D. (1808), and 'An 
Answer to Ward’s “Errata,”’ by Richard 
Grier, D.D, (1812). The work was again 
reprinted with a preface by Dr. Lingard in 
3810, and also in 1841 with Lingnrd’s pre¬ 
face, and a ‘ Vindication ’ by Bishop Miner 
in answer to Grier’s ‘ Reply.’ 5. ‘ The Roman 
Catholic Soldier’s Lotter to Dr, Thomas Teni- 
son,’London, 1688. Tenison replied to this. 
Posthumous were: 6. ‘The Controversy of 
Ordination truly stated; as far as it con¬ 
cerns the Church of England as by law esta¬ 
blish'd,’ London, 1719, 8vo. This was an¬ 
swered by David Williams in the ‘ Succes¬ 
sion of Protestant Bishops asserted,' 1721, 
and by Thomas Elrington, afterwards bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns, in the ‘ Clergy of the 
Church of England truly ordained,’ 1808. 
7. ‘England’s Reformation (from the time 
of K. Ilenry VIII to the end of Oates'B Plot); 
a Poem, in four cantos,’ Ilnmburg, 1710, 
4to; London, 1715, 2 vols. 12ino; again 
1716, 1719, and 1747. This Iludibrastio 
poem has passed through several other 
editions. 8. ‘An interesting Controversy 
with Mr. Hitschel, vicar of Hexham,’ pub¬ 
lished at Manchester, from Ward’s manu¬ 
script, in 1819,8vo. 9.‘A Short Explanation 
of the Divine Office or Canonical! Hours,’ also 
‘ The Generali Rubrieks of the Breviary or 
Directions how to say the Divine Office,’ 
Addit. MS. 28332. Ward is also said to 
hove loft in manuscript ‘A Confutation of 
Dr. Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ’ and * A History of England.’ 

[Life prefixed to bis Controversy with Ritschsl 
(1819); Sohroedor’s Annuls of Yorkshire, ii. 333; 
Catholicon, iv. 195; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 
459 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 331 ».; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn); D’Oyley’sLtfeof Archbishop 
Sancroft, ii, 121; Konnotl's Life, p. 145 ; Bibl, 
Anglo-Foetics, p. 422 ; Homo’s Introd. to the 
Study of the Scriptures; Cotton’s Rhemes and 
Downy; Retrospective Review, iii. 329; Lin- 
gord’s HUt, of England (1849), x, 226; Jones’s 
Popery Tracts.) T. O. 

WARD, THOMAS, Baron Ward of the 
Austrian ompire (1809-1858), groom and 
court favourite, was horn in 1809 at How- 
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ley, in Yorkshire, of humble parentage, and In 1864 the Duke Charles m was assaT 
brought up as a groom and jockey. About sinatedin the gardens of his palace at Par™" 
1823 he entored the stable of the Prince and Ward was dismissed from all his offices’ 
of Lichtenstein and went to Hungary. At with some ignominy, on 27 March 1864' 
that time he rode chiefly at Vienna. About Ilis late master’s widow suspected that ha 
1827 ho was recommended by his master to had designs on the sovereignty of Parma 
Charles Louis of Bourbon, duke of Lucca, a After his dismissal Ward claimed the prated 
great lover of horses, who, attracted hy his tion of Austria, which was readily granted 
happy manner and witty speech, took him For the rest of his life he devoted himself 
from the stable to become his personal groom to farming near Vienna, He died on 6 Oct 
and confidential servant. While in this 1868, 

E osition he suggested to his master, whose Ward, though a man of no education 
ixury and extravagance continually in- acquired a fluent knowledge of German" 
Volved him in financial difficulties, that he Italian, and French. He married a Viennese 
might obtain assistance from Austria in girl in a humble station of life and left four 
return for political subservience. He brought children. 

about an arrangement in 1843 in a personal [Tomple Bar. Dorombor 1897; Gent. Mae 
interview with Aroliduke Ferdinand. In 1858, ii. 635; Mnssei’s Storia Civile di Luccn 
1846 he was promoted to he master of the ii. 283, to end, passim; Tivarani’s Italia degli 
horse and to be minister of the household Italiani, pp_. 126 eqq ; Bianchi’s Ktoria documen. 
and finance, with the title of baron. In these ta, a della diplomat. .Europ, in Italia, p. 42; Lord 
positions Ward showed undoubted ability, Lamingtons In tho Days of the Dandioa, 1890, 
but his methoda of administration wore not PP 1 68-810 C. A, H, 


too scrupulous. lie is said to have sought 
popularity by arbitrarily lowering the price 
of corn, and tho partial repudiation or 
* reduction' of tho debt of Lucca is also 
attributed to his counsels. In 1847, on the 
death of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
duchess of Parma and former empress of 
the French, Ward was sent on a mission 
to Florence to superintend the details of 
the transfer of Lucca to Tuscany. In 
further accord with tho convention of 1818 
Charles Louis at the Bamo lime succeeded 
to the duchy of Parma. 

At Parma Word remained chief minister 
to the duke, and continued his subservienco 
to the Austrian government. He was sent 
ttB ambassador-extraordinary to Spain in 
1848 to negotiate the resumption of diplo¬ 
matic relations, was well received by the 
queen, and cruuted a knight grand cross of 
the order of Charles III. In the same year, 
on tho accession of Francis Josoph, the 
emperor of Austria, he waB deputed to con¬ 
gratulate him, and received the Iron Cross 
of Austria. On 20 May 1849 he brought 
about the abdication of his old patron and 
placed his son, Duke Charles III, on the 
throne of Parma, He was now sent as 
minister-plenipotentiary to represent the 
duchy at Vienna, find theomperor confeired 
on him the titlo of baron. Subsequently he 
oamo on a diplomatic mission to England, 
ana impressed Palmerston with his tact and 
sagacity. Palmerston declared him to he 
one of tho rqost remarkable men of tho age. 
On 21 July 1868 he received a patent of con¬ 
cession of all the mining bights over iron and i 
copper In the duohy. 


WARD or WABIDE, WILLIAM (1684- 
1004 P), physician and translator, born at 
Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, in 1684, was 
educated nt Eton, whence he was elected 
scholar of King’s Oollegu, Cambridge, 18 Aug. 
1660. On 14 Aug. 1668 he became fellow, 
lie proceeded B.A. in 1663-4, and M.A in 
1668. On 27 Feb. 1661-2 the provost of 
his college request od him to 1 ake up the study 
of mudicine, and he became M.D. in 1667. 
In 1608 he vacated his fellowship, His name 
is attached to the petition signed in 1672 
against the new statutes of the university. 
Letters patent dated from Westminster, 
8 Nov. 1690 (ItYMMi, xvi. 80S), appoint 
‘ Willielmus Warde ’ and William Burton 
‘readers in medicine or tho medical art’m 
the uuivorsity of Oambridgo, with a stipend 
of 407. The document speaks of the position 
ns hitherto held, under letters patent, by 
Ward alone. Ward is mentioned again in 
1601 in a list of Cambridge officials as queen’s 
professor of physic. Tho list oocutb at the 
end of a ‘ Projoct for the Government of the 
University of Cambridge’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1001-8, p. 110 ). It is probably in 
virtue of his official post at Cambridge that 
Ward is spoken of as physician to Queen 
Elizabeth and King James, ne probably 
died soon after James’s accession. In 1690 
he gave to tho parish of Great St, Mary, 
Cambridge, seven and a half acres of arable 
land in ‘ Ilowsfield,’ and two acres of meadow 
land in Chesterton. 

Ward was author of: 1. ‘The Secretes 
of tho lteverende Maistor Alexis Piemont. 
Oontainyng excellent remedies against 
divers diseases and other accidents, with 
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tho manner to malts distillations, perfumes, 
confitures, diyngcs, colours, fusions, and 
meltynges. . . . Translated out of Trench 
into English hy William Warde, Imprinted 
at London by John Kingstone for Nicolas 
Inglande, dwellings in Poules Churchyarde, 
Amo 1668. Mens. Novemb.,’ b.l., 4to. This 
apparently is the first edition of this work, 
containing only the first part, and consisting 
of six books. There is another edition 
(Ames, Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, ii. 844) 
‘Londini, Anno 1669,12 die Mens. Novemb.,’ 
printed ‘ by H. Sutton, dwelling in Pater¬ 
noster rowe at the signe of tbe blaclte Mory an, 
Anno 1669and yet another (Hrit. Mug. 
Zibr. Cat.), also in 1659, ‘imprinted for 
J. Wight, Londini.’ These contain a dedi¬ 
catory letter by Ward to the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford, notable for its protest against the folly 
of‘some carious Christians among us nowa¬ 
days . . . which most impudently despise all 
manner of medicines,’ and for its doiunco of 
the‘heavenly science’ of physic. Ward 
mentions Christopher Piantin'a edition of a 
French translation (Antwerp, 1667) as Ms 
original. The work itself las not much 
claim to scientific method or accuracy, hut 
became very popular as a treasury of medi¬ 
cal and other knowledge in all the countries 
of Europe. The identity of Alessio of Pied¬ 
mont has not been satisfactorily Battled. 
Of this first part numerous editions were 
published in England. In 1680 it is ‘ newlie 
corrected and amended and also somewhat 
ehlarged in certain places.’ W. Stansby 
printed an edition in 1(516. This first part 
of the ‘Secrets’ occurs usually hound up 
with ‘ The Seconds Parte of the Secrets of 
Maister Alexis of Piemont, by him collected 
out of divers excellent nnthors and newly 
translated out of French into English. With 
a general table of all the matters contayned 
withe sayde Books. By Will, Wards,”b,l., 
b.d., 4to, aid 1560, and 1668, This is usually 
followed by ‘ The thyrde and last parte of 
the Secretes of thelleverende Maister Alexis 
of Piemont . . . Englished by Wyllyam 
Warde,’ 1G()2,4to, 1663,1588, and 1G16. This 
contains six books, like the first part. Here 
Ward’s work seems to have ended j hut iri 
many copies of the book a fourth and fifth 
part are added, translated by B. Androse, 
2. ‘Thre notable sermones made by tbe godly 
and famohs Gierke, Maister John Oalvyn, 
op thre severall Sondayes in Maye, the yere 
1561, upon the Psalm 46, . . . Englished 
by William Warde. Printed at London by 
Rouland Hill, dwellynge in Gutter Lane, 
at the sygne of the halfe Egle and the Keys,’ 
1662, 16moj b.l. 3. ‘The most excellent, 
profitable, ahd pleaeaunt Booke of the fttmo us 


doctor and expert aatrologian Arcandam 
or Aleandrin, to flnde the fatall destiny, 
constellation, complexion, and naturall in¬ 
clination of evoey man and childe hy his 
birth. With an addition of Phisiognomy, 
very pleasant to read. Now newly tourned 
out of French into our vulgar tongue by 
William Wards,’ London, 1678, 8vo, 1692, 
1626,1680,1070. This is a work translated 
into Latin from ‘a confused and indistinct’ 
original by llichard Roussat, ‘Canonicus 
Lingoniensis,’ and published at Paris in 
1642, There is a copy of Latin verses by 
Ward before J nines Itobothum’s ‘ Pleausaunt 
and wittie Playe of the Olieastes [i.e. chess] 
. .. Lately translated out of Italian into 
French: and now set furth in Englislie,’ 
London, 1662. Possibly Ward translated 
the French (Ames, Typogr. Antiq. ed. 
Herbert, ii. 803-4). ‘ Gods Arrowes, or two 
SermonB concerning the Visitation of God 
hy the Pestilence,’ London, 1607, 8vo, attri¬ 
buted in the ‘British Museum Catalogue’ 
to William Warde, are by a London minister 
of that name who can hardly have been 
identical with the Cambridge professor. 

[Cooper's Athena Cuntabr. ii. 386; British 
Museum Library Catalogue under Alessio (Pie- 
monteso) and Warde, William; Bayle's Histori¬ 
cal Dictionary.] E. B. 

WARD, WILLIAM (1769-1828], mis¬ 
sionary, bom at Derby on 20 Oct. 1769, was 
the Bon of JolmWard, a carpenter and builder 
of that town, and grandson ofThomasWard, 
a farmer at Stretton, near Burton in Staf¬ 
fordshire, His father died while he wps h 
child, and the care of liis upbringing devolved 
on his mother, a woman of great energy of 
character and of exemplary piety. He was 
placed with a schoolmaster named Congreve, 
near Derby, and afterwards with another 
named Breary. On leaving school he was 
bound apprentice to a printer and bookseller 
of Derby named Drcwry, with whom he con¬ 
tinued two years after the expiry of his in¬ 
dentures, assisting him to edit the ‘ Derby 
Mercury.’ He then removed to Stafford, 
where he assisted Joshua Drewry, a relative 
of his former master, to edit the ‘ Stafford¬ 
shire Advertiser j’ and in 1794 or 1796 pro¬ 
ceeded to Hull, where he followed his busi¬ 
ness as aprinter, and was for some time editor 
of the ‘ Hull Advertisor. 1 

Ward early in life became in anabaptist, 
and on 26 Aug. 1796, after many troubles 
of heart—‘fierce volcano fives not to be 
quenched by a mere sprinkling of words’— 
he wos baptised at Hull. Preaching con¬ 
stantly in the neighbouring villages, he be¬ 
came Known as a mod of promise, and, with 
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the assistance of a member of the baptist Fountain, a missionary, by whom he left tw 
community named Fishwiclr, ho proceeded daughters. 0 

in August 1797 to Ewood Hall, near Hali- Besides sermons, Ward was the author of- 
fax in Yorkshire, the theological academy of 1. ‘ Account of the Writings, Religion ar J 
John Fawcett (1740-1817) [q.v.], whoro he Manners of the Hindoos,’ Serampur 1811 
studied for a year and a half. I 11 the autumn 4 vols. 4to; 5th edit., abridged, Madras I 863 1 
of 1798 the baptist mission committee visited 8 vo. 2 . ‘Farewell Letters in Britain and 
Ewood, andward offered himself as a mis- America on returning to Bengal in 1821> 
siouary, influenced perhaps by a remark made London, 1821, 12mo ; 2nd edit. IROi 1 
to him in 1793 by William Carey (1701- 3. ‘ Brief Momoir of Krishna-Pal, the first 
1834) [q.v.] concerning tho need of aprintor Hindoo, in Bengal, who broke the Churn of 
in LbeXndian mission field, He sailed from the Cast by embracing the Gospel2nd 
England in tho Criterion in May 1799, in edit., London, 1823, 12mo. Ho was also 
company with Joshua Marshman [q. v.l On the author of several sonnota and Blunt 
arriving at Calcutta ho was prevented from poeniB which were printed as an appendix 
joining Carey by an order from government, to a memoir of him by Samuel Stennett, A 
and was obliged to proceod to the Danish portrait, engraved by R. Baker from a paint- 
settlement of Serampur, where he was joined mg by Overton, is prefixed to the sums 
by Oaroy. work. 

In India Ward’s lima was chiefly oc- [Steimefct’s Memoirs of tho Life of William 
eupied in superintending the printing proas, Ward, 1826 ; Momoir or William Ward, Phila. 
by means of which the scriptures, translated dolpliia; Simpson's Lifo prefixed to'View of 
into Bengali, Mallrntta, Tamil, and twenty- History, Litoriituro.mid Religion of tho Hindoos/ 
three other languages, were disseminated 1803; MarsUmnn’s Cavoy, MarahmanjandWord, 
throughout India. Numerous philological 1864.] E. j, c. 

works were also issuod. Ward found time, WARD, WILLIAM (1766-1826), en- 
however, to keep a copious diary and to graver, elder brother of James Ward (1769- 
preach the gospel to tho natives. Until 1859) [q. v.], wa 8 horn in London in 17Bfi, 
1806 he made frequent, tours among tho lie became a pupil of John Raphael Smith 
towns and villages of the province, but after [q. v.], for whom lie afterwards worked as an 
that year tho increuaiiig claims of the press assistant. Ward became a very distinguished 
on liis time, and tho extension of tho mis- engraver, working occasionally in stipple, 
sionary labours in Serampur and Calcutta, but chiefly in mezzotint, and his best plates 

y rerouted him quitting headquarters. In are remarkable for their artistic and effective 
812 tho printing office was destroyed by treatment. These include portraits of David 
fire. It contained the typos of all thu scrip- Wilkie and Pntvick Brydone, both after A. 
turea that had been printed, to the value of Geddes; daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, 
at least ton thousand pounds. The moulds after Iloppnorj and IlornoTooke, after J.R. 
for casting fresh type, however, wore re- Smith; ‘Sleeping Nymph,’ after Iloppner; 
covered from the dfihvis, and by the liberality ‘The Snake vn the Grass,’after Reynolds; 
of friends in Great Britain the loss was soon 1 The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green,’ after 
repaired. W. Owen j and a series of about twenty re¬ 

in 1818 Ward, haying boon for some time markably fine transcripts of pictures by his 
in had health, revisited England, Ho was brother-in-law Morland, which are now muck 
entrusted with the task of pleading for funds prized, lie engraved many portraits from 
with which to endow a college at Serampi'iT pictures by contemporary artists; also Borne 
for tho purpose of instructing natives in historical and domestic subjects after Bol, 
European lileraturo and science. lie under- Ilonthovst., Rubens, Bigg, Copley, Peters, 
took a sorics of journeys through England J. Word, It, Wustall, and others, and several 
and Scotland, and also visited Holland and of tho plates in ‘ Gems of Art.’ From kis 
North Germany. In October 1820 he em- own designs I 10 executed in stipple a few 
harked for New York, and. travelled through charming female figures In the Btyle of J. It. 
the Unitod States, returning to England in Smith, Ward was clectod an associate of 
April 1821. On 28 May he sailed for India tho Royal Academy in 1814, and he also held 
in the Alberta, bearing 3,000/. for the now the appointment of mezzotint-ongraver to 
college, which had been founded during his the prince regent and the Duke of York, 
absence,audwhickis still successfully carried He lived latterly in Warren Street, Fitzroy 
on. He died of cholera at Serampur on Square, and there he died suddenly on 1 Deo. 
7 March 1823, and was interred in the mis- 1826. In 1780 he married Maria Morland, 
sion burial-ground, On 10 May 1802 he was 1 sister of George Morland (q. v.l, who at tbs 
married at Serampur to tho widow of John same time married Word's sister Anne. Ward 
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had two sons—Martin Theodore, noticed 
below, and William James [q. v,] 

The son, Maktix Theodoee Waed( 1709P- 
1874), painter, waB born about 1799. He 
studied under Landseer, and painted dogs and 
horses. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from1820to 1825,and afterwards occasionally 
at the British Institution up to 1858. He 
died in poverty at York on 18 Feb, 1874. 

[Bedgrjve'a Diet, of Artists ; Sandby’a Royal 
Academy; Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzo tin to 
Portraits; William and Jamos Ward, by Mrs, 
Jnlia Frank.m, 1904.] F. M. O'D. 

WARD, WILLIAM (1787-1849), finan¬ 
cier, born at Highbury Place, Islington, 
in July 1787, was the second son of George 
Ward (d. 1829), of Northwood Park, Cowes, 
a London merchant and large landowner in 
the Isle of Wight and Hampshire, by his 
wife Mary (d. 1813), daughter of Ilenvy 
Sampson Woodfall [q. v.] Robert Plumer 
Ward [q. v.]was William's uncle. 

William was educated at Winchester 
College. He was destined for commerce, 
and spent some time at Antwerp in a 
banking-house. On his return his father 
took him into partnership in 1810. In 1817 
he waB elected a director of the bank of 
England, and distinguished himself hy his 
accurate knowledge of foreign exchanges. In 
1819 he gave evidence before the parliamen¬ 
tary committees on the restrictions on pay¬ 
ments in cash by the bank of England. On 
9 June 1826 he was returned. to parliament 
in the tory interest for the city of London, 
and in 1830 at the request of the Duke of 
Wellington, he acted as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to investigate the aflairs of 
the East India Company preparatory to the 
opening of the China trade. In 1831, dis¬ 
contented at the spirit of reform, he declined 
to stand for parliament. In 1885 he pre¬ 
sented himselt as a candidate, and was de¬ 
feated hy the whigs. From that period he re¬ 
tired from public life. In 1847 he published 
a treatise entitled ‘Remarks on the Monetary 
Legislation of Great Britain 1 (London, 8vo), 
in which he condemned the act of 1816 esta¬ 
blishing an exclusive goldetandard,and called 
for a bi-metallic currency. Ward was a fa¬ 
mous cricketer, and patron of the game. He 
made at that time the unequalled score of278, 
on Lord’s ground 24 July 1820, for the M.O.C. 
against Norfolk. In 1825 Ward bought the 
lease of Lord's ground to save it from build¬ 
ers’ speculation. He continued to play oc¬ 
casionally down to 1846. 

Ward died on 80 June 1849 in Lon¬ 
don at Wyndham Place. On 26 April 
1811 he married Emily, fifth daughter of 
Harvey Christian Combe, a London alder- 
vol xx 


man. She died on 24 Sept. 1848, leaving four 
sons—William George Ward [q, v.], Henry 
Ward, Matthew Ward, and Arthur Ward— 
and two daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1849, ii. 208; Men of the Reign; 
Official Return of Membore of Parliament, ii, 
804, 818; Burke’s Landed Gentry,] E. I. C. 

WARD, WILLIAM GEORGE (1812- 
1882), Roman catholic theologian and phi¬ 
losopher, eldest son of William Ward (1787- 
1849) [q/y.],was born in London on 21Mnrch 
1812. He was educated at a private school 
at Brook Green, Hammersmith; at Winches¬ 
ter College, which he entered in 1823 and left 
in 1829, taking with him the gold medal for 
Latin prose; and at Oxford, where he ma¬ 
triculated from Christ Church on 26 Nor. 
1830, was elected to a scholarship at Lincoln 
College in 1833, graduated B.A., and was 
elected fellow of Balliol College in 1884. He 
took holy orders in due course. 

At school Ward evinced extraordinary 
aptitudeformathematics—ho even discovered 
and applied for himself the principle of loga¬ 
rithms. He exhibited, too, a marked pre¬ 
ponderance of the reflective over the imagi¬ 
native faculty; a singular sensibility to 
music, a lively interest in dramatic perfor¬ 
mances of all kindB, and a vein of unobtru¬ 
sive and deep piety— characteristics which he 
retained throughout life in their original pro¬ 
portion. At Oxford, with three other Wyke¬ 
hamists—Roundell Palmer (afterwords Earl 
of Selbome)[q. v.], Edward (afterwards Vis¬ 
count) Cardwell [q. vj, and Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. v.]— 
he distinguished himself as an easy and 
powerful speaker in the debates of the Union 
Society, of which in Michaelmas term 1882 
he was president. He was also a member 
of the short-lived Rambler Club. In the 
dialeotical encounters of which the Balliol 
common-room was the nightly scene, he deve¬ 
loped the dexterity and subtlety of intellec¬ 
tual fence of a mediaeval doctor invincibilis. 
In these disputations his principal antagonist 
was Archibald Campbell Tait, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, with whom an ever 
widening divergence of opinions by no means 
impaired the oordiality of his friendship. 

Though only lecturer in mathematics and 
logic, he was early associated with Tait in 
the work of superintending the moral and 
religious training of the undergraduates. 
He had the faculty of winning the confidence 
of hie juniors, and his conversation was felt 
as a potent stimulus by men of a fibre very 
unlike his own—by Benjamin Jowett, by 
Arthur Penrliyn Stanloy (q. ▼.], and Arthur 
Hugh Clough [q. v.] Too potent it proved 

3 F 
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for Clough, who in 3889 escaped with relief colloquies with Newman at LittlemorT' r ~ 
from ‘ the vortox of pliilosoplusm and discus- which Ward’s impetuous logic caused so W 
sionwhereof Ward is the centre’ ( ltemama , distress to the more cautious and delicsT 
i. 84). . spirit of his master. At the same tils 

In theology Ward’s earliest proclivities Ward was gaining by visits to Oscott Grace 
wore latitudmariun. Evangelical dogmatism Dion, and St. Edmund’s College, Ware 60 m' 
he loathed, and commiuiicatcd his disgust to slight experience of the life of the lloman 
his friend, Frederick Oakoley [q. v.J But church, which, congenial from the firat be- 
acquiesconoe in the ‘broad’ ideus of What ely came more so as the hope of corporate ie- 
or Arnold was impossible fora systematic union faded away. The trend of his thoueht 

thinker of profoundly religious temperament, was manifest in the articles_‘ Arnold’s sL*. 

nltracted on the one hand by John Stuart mans,’ ‘Whately’B Essays,’ ‘ Ileurtley’s Pour 
Mill and Augusta Comte, and on the other Sermons,’ ‘ Goode’s Divine Rule,’ 1 St. Atha- 
bvIlurrellFroudoand JolmllenryNcwman. nasius against tbe Arians’—which dnrine 
For Ward, therefore, submission to ecclesias- this period (1841-3) he contributed to the 
tieal guidanco in some form or another vory ‘ British Critic,’ and which evoked a protest 
Boon came to present itself ns the only nltcrna- from William Palmer (1803-1886) [n. T ] 
tivo to limitless rationalism. In his melan- Ward’s reply to so much as concerned bim- 
clioly, his dovoutness, and his union of a self in Palraor’s ‘ Narrative ’ was a bulky 
severely logical intellect with a craving for volume entitled ‘The Ideal of a Christian 
more concreto assurance hi matters spiritual Church considered in comparison withExist- 
than reason can afford, ho closely resembled ing Practice’ (Oxford, 1844, 8vo), In this 
Pascal, and could nevor havo rested content clumsily written, ill-digested, but powerful 
with theism. In this stage of his mental work, which gained its author the sobriquet 
history ho fell under Newman’s influence, of ‘Ideal Ward,’ lie depicted the Roman 
and thenceforth to And the true church be- communion as the all hut perfect embodi- 
camo his main concern in life. While thus mont of the Christian idea and ethos. The 
occupied ho visited Arnold (1838), and ovident exultation with which he instituted 
oponod his mind to him. A prolonged dis- his comparisons with the protestant com¬ 
mission followed, by which Arnold was so munions was peculiarly odious to English 
exhausted that, on Ward’s departure, he took churchmen of all parties, 
a day’s rest in bed. It was not, however, until the book bad 

Ward started on his new quest unem- been widely read, reviewed, and discussed 
barrassed by insular prejudices or Anglioan that the universities determined to take 
traditions, in profound ignorance of history action. Ward was cited (30 Nov.) before 
and the inductive sciences, and without the vice-chancellor and hebdomadal council, 
aystematic theological training of any kind, and asked whether ho desired to disavow 
Satisfied by Newman that no form, of pro- tho book itsolf or certain specified portions 
tostontism could possibly have developed of its contents. lie was allowed three days 
into Catholicism, he strode straight to the to make up his mind, and on 3 Deo, de¬ 
conclusion (lint tho Tridentiue decrees woro dined to commit himsolf in nny way until 
aul limitative, and that tho church of Eng- lie know what further proceedings were to 
land must tliorcforo reconcile her articles be taken against bim. The vice-chancellor 
with them, or abandon hor prelonsion to be thereupon oonsurod (13 Dec.) the selected 
a branch of the catholio church. In New- passages as inconsistent with the Thirty- 
man’s famous Tract xc. he saw nothing to nino articles and tho good faith of the au- 
regrel except its reserve j and in two pnm- thor. This censure was formally adopted by 
plilots, ‘A fow Words in Support of No. xc.,’ convocation assemblod in tho Sholdonian 
and ‘A few more Words in Support of No, theatre on 13 Fob. 1846, and Ward, who de- 
xc.,’ Oxford, 1841, ho boldly claimed tho fondod himsolf with groat spirit and ability, 
right of substituting for tho natural moan- was degraded by a largo majority. A subse- 
ing of the articles his own conjectures as to ; quent resolution condemnatory of Tract xc. 
the real intent of their framers [see Down, was vetoed by tlie proctors, 

Robust, Loud Sramnitooxu]. Un account Of the legality of the degradation there 
of thoso pamphlets Ward waB deprived of was grave doubt j but Ward, instead of ap¬ 
his lectureships and quasi tutorial position plying for a mandamus for his restitution, 
at Balliol, a degradation to which lie sub- resigned his fellowship, married, and took a 
mitted with groat, good humour. Ho was cottage at Rose Hill, near Oxford. "With 

S ainted, liowevor, junior bursar in 1841 his wifo he was reoeived into the Roman 
senior bursar in 1842. communion in tbe jesuit chapel, Bolton 

Meanwhile Ward ongagod in frequent Street, London, on 6 Sept,, and confirmed 
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by Cardinal Wiseman at Oseott on 14 Sept. 
1845. In the following year he took up 
bis quarters in a small house built for him 
by Pugin near St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 
He found at first no work in the college j but 
he turned his leisure to good account in theo¬ 
logical study and religious exercise ; nor did 
he lose touch of wider interests. Two 
articles by him in the ‘ Tablet’ (24 June and 
16 July 1815) on tbe ‘Political Economy’ 
of John Stuart Mill led to an introduction 
to Mill, who had highly appreciated Ward’s 
earlier review of his ‘ Logic ’ in the ‘ British 
Critic’ (October 1848), and had read the 
‘Ideal' with interest. The two mon had 
little in common except the qualities of in¬ 
tellectual thoroughness and perfect candour ; 
for though in economics (the population 
question excepted) Ward was content to 
sit at Mill’s feet, his docility was largely 
due to ignoranco j and in logic and meta¬ 
physics, though his views were &b yet crude, 
they tended in a direction as far as possible 
removed from empiricism. Their pursonal 
intercourse was inconsiderable ; hut an irre¬ 
gular correspondence was maintained until 
shortly before Mill's death. 

In October 1851 Ward was appointed lec¬ 
turer in moral philosophy, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year professor—though his modesty 
declined any higher title than that of assis¬ 
tant-lecturer in dogmatic theology—in St. 
Edmund’s College. This anomalous position 
he owed to Cardinal Wiseman, by whom he 
was sustained in it, against a strong opposi¬ 
tion both within and without the college. 

At Borne, where Ward had a staunch and 
influential friend in Monsignor Talbot, the 
appointment was approved, and in 1854 
Wardreceiyed from the pope the diploma of 
Ph.D. His lectures wore carafully studied 
with a view not only to the needs of his 
pupils, but to the construction of a syste¬ 
matic treatise ‘OnNature and Grace.’ Only 
the philosophical introduction to the pro¬ 
jected work saw the light (London, 1860, 
8vo) j but the vigour of its polemic against 
agnosticismand of its defence of independent 
morality, established Ward's reputation ae a 
thinker (cf. Mill, Examination of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton's Philosophy, Oth ser. p, 
209 n.) Ward resigned his lectureship at 
St. Edmund's College in 1858, and for three 
years resided at Nortkwood Park, to which, 
with another estate in the Isle of Wight, he 
had succeeded on the death of Mb uncle in 
1849. Prom the irksome business of ma¬ 
naging his proport y he found relief in occa¬ 
sional visits to London, where he became 
intimate with Frederick William Faber [q.v.] 
Meanwhile he closely observed tbe signs of 


tbe times, and prepared himself for the 
olemics in which the rest of his life was to 
e passed. His aversion from liberalism, even 
in tbe mild form represented within the 
church by Bollinger, Moutalembert, and the 
‘Rambler Review,’ edited (from 18B9) by 
Sir John (now Lord) Acton, became intense; 
and in 1861 he returned to his former quar¬ 
ters, near St. Edmund’s College, with a mind 
made up to wage war to the knife against it. 
His crusade was carried on chiefly in the 
‘Dublin Review,’ which he raised from de¬ 
cadence and edited with conspicuous success 
from 1863 to 1878. In its pages he defended 
the encyclical ‘Quanta Cura’ and‘Syllabus 
Errorum ’ of 1864, and led the extreme wing 
of the ultramontane partyin the controversy 
on papal infallibility. lie speculated freely 
on the extent of infallibility, and reduced 
the interpretative functions of the ‘schola 
theologorum' to a minimum. His startling 
conclusions he enunciated with the serenity 
of a philosopher and defonded with the 
vehemence of a fanatic. The mortification 
caused him by the triumph of the mode¬ 
rate party at the Vatican council was salved 
by a brief conveying the papal commenda¬ 
tion and benediction (4 July 1870). The 
heat evolved in this controversy, and also 
the part he took in frustrating the'scheme for 
a catholic hall at Oxford, strained bis rela¬ 
tions with Newman, for whom he neverthe¬ 
less retained in secret his old veneration. 
His horror of liberalism carried him to the 
verge of obscurantism. IIb gravely proposed 
to dethrone the classics from their place of 
honour in the higher culture, and suggested 
that the progress of science would probably 
be accelerated by the submission of hypo¬ 
theses to papal censorship. On Wiseman’s 
death all the influence winch Wardpossessed 
at Rome was exerted to secure the appoint¬ 
ment of Manning to the sea of Westminster. 
Both men wore at one in their detestation 
of the modern spirit and their unswerving 
loyalty to the holy see, though Manning was 
far too cautious a controversialist to imitate 
Ward’s intemperate tone or explicitly iden¬ 
tify himself with Ward's extreme positions. 

As a philosopher Ward throughout life 
exhibited a largeness of mind, a temporate- 
ness of tone, and a generosity of temper in 
striking contrast to his theological narrow¬ 
ness and intolerance. In the Metaphysioal 
Society, of which he was a founder (March 
1809), president (1870), and while health 
ermitted a mainstay, he showed himself a 
isputant as fair, genial, and generous as 
he was keen, dexterous, and unsparing; and 
the same characteristics are apparent not 
only in the fragment ‘On Nature and Grace/ 

3 j- 2 
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but in the ‘Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism,’ reprinted from tho ‘Dublin Re¬ 
view ' (ed, Wilfrid Ward, London, 1884, 
2 vols. 8vo), in which he attempted the re¬ 
construction of metaphysics in opposition to 
the then prevalent empiricism. In these re¬ 
markable prolegomena—the substantive ar¬ 
gument was never cast into shape—Ward 
substitutes for the appeal to experience a 
canon of certitude essentially Cartesian ; but 
while maintaining that the ultimately indu¬ 
bitable is necessarily truo, lie declines to 
admit that the ultimately inconceivable is 
necessarily false. With Kant, (though rather 
perhaps by way of coincidence than of obli¬ 
gation) be insists on the universal presup¬ 
positions of experience and experimental 
science; the foundation of ethics he lays in 
an intuition of * moral goodness ’ and resul- 
lant ‘moral axioms;’ on the question of 
liberty and necessity ho adopts a middla 
course, admitting determinism so far as the 
will obeys ‘ the predominant spontaneous 
impulse,’ but finding place for freedom in 
‘ anti-impulsive ’ effort. 

Waists declining years were passed ohiefly 
on his ostate, Weston Manor, Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, in the intimate eooiety of his 
nenr neighbour, Tennyson. The operatic 
season ho usually spent at Hampstead, where 
he had congenial friends in Richard Holt 
Hutton, editor of the 1 Spectator,’ and Baron 
Friedrioh vonHiigel. There, after a prolonged 
and painful illness, he died on 6 July 1882. His 
remains rest beneath a stone octagon base 
supporting a Gothic cross in Weston Manor 
catholic churchyard. ‘Fidei propugnator 
aoerrimus,’ so runs the inscription; but the 
words, though apt, indicate only a small 
part of a complex character, nis best epi¬ 
taph is by Tennyson (Detneter and other 
Poems, odit. 1893, p. 281) 1 

Farewell, whoso living like I shall not find, 
Whose faith and work woro bolls of full 
accord, 

My friend, tho most unworldly of mankind, 

Most generous of all nltramontanos, Ward, 
Howsubtloat lieroo and quart of mind with mind, 
How loyal in the following of thy Lord.’ 

By his wife, Frances Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Wingfield, prebendary of 
Worceslor, whom he married on 81 March 
1846, Ward had issue, besides five daughters, 
of whom threo took the veil, three sons! 
1. Edmund Granville, 4. 9 Nov. 1858, ap- 

f oLuted private chamborlain in 1888 to 
ieo XIII; 2. Wilfrid Philip, his father's bio¬ 
grapher, 4.2 Jan, 1858; 3. Barnard Nicholas, 
4. 4 Feb. 1857, priost since 1882, and since 
1883 president of St, Edinund’B College, 


Ware. Ward’s widow died in AutmsHuio 
(of. Tablet, 13 Aug. 1898). g lb98 

Besides the works mentioned above Wn*i 
was the author of: 1. ‘ Three Letters’to ft. 
Editor of the “ Guardian; ’’ with a we- 
linunary paper on the Extravagance of cer 
tam Allegations which imply some similarity 
between the Anglican Establishment and 
some Branch existing at some Period of the 
Catholic Church. And a preface including 
soma Criticism of Professor Hussey’s Lee- 
tures on the Rise of the Papal Power ’ Lon¬ 
don, 1862, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Relation of’Intel¬ 
lectual Power to Man’s True Perfection con¬ 
sidered in two Essays read before tho Eng¬ 
lish Academy of the Catholic Religion’ 
London, 1868 ; reprinted in ‘ Essays on Re¬ 
ligion and Literature,’ ed. Manning 2nd 
series, London, 1867, 8vo. 3. ‘The Autho¬ 
rity of Doctrinal Decisions which ara not 
definitions of Faith considered in a short 
series of Essays reprinted from the “ Dublin 
Review,” ’ London, 1866, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Letter 
to Father Ryder,’ and ‘ A Second Letter to 
Father Ryder,’ London, 1867, 8vo; followed 
by 1 A Brief Summary of the recent Con¬ 
troversy on Infallibility: being a reply to 
Rev. Father Ryder on his Postscript/Lou¬ 
don, 1888, 8vo. 6. ‘De InfaDibilitatis Ex¬ 
tensions theses quasdnm et qusestiones 
theolagorum judicio subjicit G. G. IV.’ 
London, 1869, 8vo. 6. ‘ Strictures on Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s Letter to Archbishop Manning’ 
(on tho filioque question, from the ‘Dublin 
Review ’), London, 1869, 8vo. 7. ‘The Con¬ 
demnation of Pope Honorius: an essay re¬ 
published and nowly arranged from the 
“Dublin Review,”’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
8. 1 Essays on the Church's Doctrinal Au¬ 
thority, mostly roprinted from the “ Dublin 
Review,’” London, 1880, 8vo. 

[For Ward's life the principal authorities 
aro: Wilfrid Ward’s William George Ward and 
tho Oxford Movement (1889), with portrait, 
and William Georgo Ward and the Oatholio Re- 
viral (1898), with portrait; tho some author's 
Life of Cardinal Wiseman; Church’s Oxford 
Movement; Newman's Letters, ed. Anne Mos¬ 
ley ; Abbott and Campbell's Lifo of Boqjnmin 
Jowett; Prothero’s Life of A, P. Stanley; Moz- 
ley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College end the Ox¬ 
ford Movemont, ii. 6,225; Liddon’s Lifo of E. B. 
Pusoy; Martin’s Lifo of Viscount Sherbrooke; 
Browne’s Annals of tho Tractarian Movemont, 
3rd odit.,pp. 106,6fll; IllustratedLondon New, 
16 and 22 Feb, 1846; Tablet, 13 and 27 Sept 
1846, 8and 15 Jnlyl882;Times, 26April,ISapt. 
1845 ; Gont. Mag. 1845, i, 644; Ann. Reg, 1882, 
ii, 188; Dublin Roviow, lxxxvfi. 115, ev. 
248, cxv. 1 ; Edinburgh Rev. Ixxxi. 385, 
lxxxviii. 172, clxxviii. 331; Quart. Rev. cliix. 
366; Church Quart. Rov. xxxvii. 87 i London 
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Quint. Rev. lxxiii. 130; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
•Ward;’ Boyal Kalendar, 1818 p. 816, 1829 
p. 303. For criticism and elucidation of Ward's 
philosophical views see Mill's Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy, 4th edit., p. 209, 
and Logie, 0 th edit. ii. 109; Bain’s Emotions of 
the Will, 3rd edit., p. 498; and J. S. Mill: 
A Criticism, p. 121 ; also Mind, v. 116, 22B, 264, 
vi. 107; Contemporary Review, xxv. 44, 527 i 
Nineteenth Century, ui. 630; British Quarterly 
Review, lxxx. 389 j London Quarterly Review, 
new ear. Ho. 8.] J. M. R. 

WARD, WILLIAM JAMES (1800P- 
1840), mezzotint engraver, born about 1800, 
■was the son of 'William Ward (1766-1826) 

• V J> hv his wife Maria, sister of George 
orland [q. v.j Under his father's teaching 
his talent for art showed itself very early, and 
he gained three medals from the Society of 
Aits for drawings (1818-16). He became 
engraver to the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William IV). He engraved ‘The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,’ after Van Dyck ; ' The Infant 
Hercules,’ after Reynolds; ‘ Garrick in the 
Green-room,’ after Hogarth, and numerous 
portraits after John Jackson and others, 
among thorn those of Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge, Earl Gray, Admiral Durham, Lady 
Anne Vernon Hjaroourt, Sir John Conroy, 
George Canning, Thomas Moore, and John 
Jackson. He became insane some time before 
his death, which took place on 1 March 1840, 
[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers; Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 
439.] C. D. 


and the Helder, and received the brevet 
rank of colonel on 1 Jan. 1801. In 1804 he 
was nominated brigadier-general, and in 
1807 took part in tbe expedition to Copen¬ 
hagen, Iris name being included in the votes 
of thanks from both houses of parliament. 
In the following year he obtained the rank 
of major-general. He commanded the first 
brigade oi foot guards sent to Spain in 1808 
■with the force under Sir David Baird [q, v.], 
and returned to England in 1809 after the 
battle of Coruna, bis name again appearing 
in the parliamentary voto of thanks. He also 
received a medal for his services. In the 
same year he was sent to India, and servod 
under Lieutenant-general (afterwards Sir 
John) Abercromhy (1772-1817) fq. v.] at the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810. lie remained 
there for some time in command of the troops, 
and acted as governor from 9 April to 12 July 
1811. For nis services at the conquest of 
the island he once more received the thanks 
of parliament. In 1813 he was appointed 
to the colonelcy of the 68th foot, and in the 
same year was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. On the enlargement of 
the order of the Bath on 2 Jan. 1816 he was 
nominated K.O.B. On 8 Feb. 1821 he was 
appointed governor of Barbados, in suc¬ 
cession to Lord Oomhermere [see Cotton, 
Sib Stapieton, first Viscount Comdhk- 
HBKd], He arrived in the island on 26 June, 
and continued in office until 21 June 1827. 
His administration was popular, although 
differences between tho two nrauches of the 


WARD-HUNT, GEORGE (1825-1877), 
politician. [See Hunt.] 

WARDE, Sib HENRY (1766-1834), 
general, horn on 7 Jan. 1788, was the fourth 
sonof John Warde (1721 -1776) of Squerryes, 
by hie second wife, Kitty Anne (d. 1787), 
daughter and sole heiress of Charles Hos¬ 
kins of Croydon, Surrey. The family is 
descended from a younger branch of that 
established atHooton Pagnell in Yorkshire. 

Henry entered the army as an ensign in 
the 1st foot guards in 1783, and on 6 July 
1790 was promoted to a lieutenancy with 
the brevet rank of captain. In tne fol¬ 
lowing year he accompanied hie regiment to 
Holland, hut was so severely wounded at the 
Biege of Valenciennes that he was compelled 
to return to England. He rejoined his 
regiment in June 1794, and continued to 
serve with it, acting; as adjutant to the 
third battalion, until his promotion to a com¬ 
pany, with the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, on 16 Oot, 1794, when he was sent 
home. 

He served in the .expeditions to Ostend 


legislature, the council and the house of 
assembly, at times made the governor’s 
course difficult. The restlessness of the 
slaves,, who were disturbed by rumours of 
emancipation, also occasioned him anxiety. 
In 1880 he attained the rank of general, and 
in 1881 was appointed colonel of the Slat 
foot. On 18 Sept, of the same year he was 
nominated G.O.B. He died at his resi¬ 
dence, Dean House, near Alresford in Hamp¬ 
shire, on 1 Oct. 1884. On 18 May 1808 he 
was married to Molina (1776-1886), daugh¬ 
ter of John Thomas of Hereford. By her he 
had five sous—Henry John, Edward Charles 
(who is noticed below), Frederick Moore, 
Walter, and Augustus William—and a 
daughter, Harriett (d. 1874), who on 4 May 
1828 was married to Francis North, sixth 
earl of Guilford. Alter his death, on 
29 Jan. 1801, she was married, secondly, to 
John Lettsom Elliott on 10 Feb. 1863. 

Sib Edwabd Chabees Warbp (1810- 
1884), general, born on 18 Nor. 1810, was 
the second son of Sir Henry Warde, On 
19 May 1828 ho was gazetted second lieu¬ 
tenant in the royal artillery, and on 80 June 
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1830 was promoted to a first lieutenancy in. 
the royal horse artillery. lie obtained a 
company on 5 June 1841, and was nomi¬ 
nated lieutenant-colonel on 17 Feb, 1854. 
He commanded the siege train before Sebas¬ 
topol until incapacitated by fever three 
weeks before the fall of the fortress ; and on 
the conclusion of the war received, on 
39 Aug. 1867, the rank of colonel, taking 
command of the artillery at Aldershot. _ In 
1869, whon war with Franco seemed im¬ 
minent, he was ordered lo superintend the 
rearmament of Malta. In 1801 he was ap¬ 
pointed to command the artillery in the 
south-west district, and in 1864 was selected 
to command the Woolwich district. While 
in command of this district an explosion at 
Erith destroyed the rival'wall and threatened 
to llood the country to Camberwell, and 
burst the groat sowors just completed. In 
loss than an hour Warde had taken meor 
sures which averted tho catastrophe. lie 
received tho thanks of government, and, on 
resigning the command in 1809, was dp- 
pointed K.O.B. lie attained the rank of 
major-general on 27 Feb. 1806, of colonel 
commandant on 29 March 1873, of lieu¬ 
tenant-general on 17 Nov. 1878, and of 
general on 1 Oct. 1877. Ho died at Brighton 
011 11 June 1884, On 24 Aug. 1843 he 
married Jane (d. 1896), oldost daughter of 
Charles Lane, rector of Wrotham and rural 
dean of Sliorehain, Kent. By hor he had 
four sons and three daughters. 

[Q-ent. Mng. 1836, ii. 207; Burke's Landed 
Gentry; Schomburgk’s Hist, of Barbados, 
1818, pp. 413-26.] E. I. 0. 

WARDE, JAMES PRESCOTT (1792- 
1840), actor, bom in the west of England 
in 1792, was son of J. Prescott. A cadet 
at the Koval Military Academy, Woolwich 
(16 Sapt. 1807), and a seeond-lieutonant in 
the royal artillory (December 1809), he de¬ 
voted liimsolf lo the stago, and was super¬ 
seded for * absence without luave ’ (1 April 
1816). lie adopted the name of Wnrde. Ilis 
first recordod appearanoo was at Bath on 
28 Deo. 1813 as Achmot iuBrowno’s tragedy 
of ‘ Barbarossa.’ a part created by Mossop, 
Gonest says 01 him at this date: ‘ Ho had 
not boon long on the stage—lie made a 
gradual improvement in his acting—and 
before lie loft Bath waB desorvedly a great 
favourite with the audience ’ (Genhsx, yiii, 
4 JO). During 1814 he played at Bath 
Fuulldund in the ‘ Rivals ’ (6 March) and 
Ilarry Dovnton in Ilolcroft's‘ Road to Ruin 1 
(17 April); and on 1 ODeo. was ‘ vory good ’ in 
the title-rfile of an improved version of 
Pocook’s*John of Paris.’ At Christmas he wn s 
Aladdin in a pantomime,' but ho was too good 


an actor to play in such a piece ’ (id. 49 ]VtT 
1816 ho was on 3 Jan. Laertes to the HamW 
of Maoroady. Ten days later he took hh 
benefit as Iitzhordmg in Tobin’s ’Curfew' 
acting ‘ very well.’ On 1 April he was the 
original Fitz-Jamos m the ‘Ladv of til 
Lake.’ AsDorilasin Hill’s ‘Merope’(1 J Bn \ 


K n . T , ct , Vonioe Preserved,’ on 
6 Oct. Joseph Surface, and on 14 Dec 
Dudley in Cumberland’s ‘ West Indian.’ ' 

Next year he was seen as Doricourt in 
the ‘Belle’s Stratagem’ (1 Nov.), was very 
good as Biron in Southern© and Garricks 
‘ Isabella,’ and played during December 
Standard in a revival of Farquhar’s ‘ Con- 
stant Couple,’ Macduff, and Philaster. Dur¬ 
ing January and February 1818 he appeared 
as Shylook, Hotspur, Alonzo in ‘Pizarro,’ 
Beverley, Belmour, and Durimel in Rober- 
deau's ‘ Point of Honour.’ On 16 April he 
was seen as Rob Roy (first time in Bath) 
one of bis best ports. ‘Hob Roy,’ sa™ 
Genest, * did great things for the treasury.’ 
During the remainder of that season, which 
dosed with May, ho played Bcvil in 
Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Lord Townly 
in the ‘Provokod Husband,' and also Romeo 
and the Stranger to the Juliet and Mrs. 
Haller of Miss O’Neill. Others of Warde's 
leading parts at Bftlh, whero he was seen at 
his best, woro George Barnwell, Young 
Norval, Rolls, Inklo, Edgar, Posthumus, 
Florizel, Woodville in Lee’s • Chapter of 
Accidents,’ and numerous other parts in 
forgotten plays. Oolo says that Warde and 
Conway 00 ch had a patronising dowagBr in 
tho city, who eat in opposite stage-boxes and 
led tho applause for their respective prot6gGs 
(Life of Charles Kern, 1869, i. 94). 

Warde made his first appearance in Lon¬ 
don at the Ilaymarkot on 17 July 1818 as 
Leon in Fletcher’s ‘ Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife.’ Ilis choice of part was judicious, 
and he was well received. Ho was less suc¬ 
cessful as Shyloek devon days later, but 
was good as the Duko in Tobin’s ‘ Honey¬ 
moon’ (for bis bandit on 11 Sept.) Next 
season lie opened as Loon (20 July), and 
was seen as Faulklaud, Don Felix in Oent- 
livro’s ‘Wonder,’ Yalmont in ‘Foundling 
of the Forest’ (bis benefit ou 28 Aug.), 
Iukle, and tho Stranger. From 1820Warde$ 
name disappears completely from the Lon¬ 
don bills, nor was he seen again at Beth 
until 1823, and then but rarely. He re¬ 
appears on tbeLondon stage intbe autumn of 
1826, when ho was engaged at Oovent Garden 
as second lead to Charles Kemble, and was 
seen as Brutus (26 Sept.), Rob Roy, lag 0 
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/•iq Oct.), an 1 as tlie original Kruitzner in 
\ttb 3 Lee’s ‘ Three Strangers (10 Dec.) In 
1836 (January-Marck) Ee was Prospero, 
Boila in ‘ Pizarro,’ Faulkland, Ford in • Merry 
Wives,' and Honeywood in a revival of the 
i Good-natured Man ’ to the Croaker of Far- 
re n, On 3 April he played Macbeth for the 
first time at Covent Garden, and he tvas on 
20 May Oliver Cromwoll in‘Woodstock.’ 
During the next season he was (2 Oct.]) seen 
as Cassius (one of his best impersonations), 
as Hubert in ‘ King John,’ as Jafiier and 
Macbeth, Jaques in ‘ As you like it,’ and the 
Duke in the ’Honeymoon.’ At Oovent 
Garden again, during 1827-8, he created 
several parts in inferior pieces, and was seen 
as Richmond in ‘ Rickard III,’ and as Edgar 
to Charles Kean’s ' Lear.’ The following 
season saw him as Hotspur, Appius in' Vir- 
giniuB,’ Bolingbroke in ‘ Richard H,’ Sir 
Brian de Boisgilbert in * Ivnnhoe,’ and also 
(on 27 April 1829) as King John. In Octo¬ 
ber he was Richard Burbage in Somerset's 
< Shakespeare’s Early Days, and he played 
the title-part in ‘Ilenri Quatie ’ for hiB own 
benefit on 4 June 1830. The class of plays 
produced at Covent Garden was now declin¬ 
ing, and the finances were in a state of hope¬ 
less confusion, reaching a climax in 1883,when 
inability to obtain his salary drove Warde 
to seek refuge at the Olympic, and afterwards 
at the Victoria Theatre, under the manage¬ 
ment of Abbott and Egerton. But tho decay 
of the old ‘ legitimate ’ drama to which he 
was accustomed minimised the opportunities 
of an actor whoso powers were already be¬ 
ginning to decline. He was engaged at 
Oovent Garden during Macready’s brief 
lesseesliip of 1837-8, but was only entrusted 
with quite second-rate parts, such as "Wil¬ 
liams In ‘ Henry V.’ lie is said to have 
fallen ‘ a prey to had habits, engendered by 
actual want from tho impossibility of getting 
a remunerative employment,’ and, constantly 
in debt and under arrest, was habitually 
‘ escorted to and from the theatre by bailiffs.’ 

He died unfriended and in penury, m a lodg¬ 
ing in Manchester Street, on 9 July 1840, a‘ 
the age of forty-eight. According to Genes 
he was a seldom great, but eminently pleas¬ 
ing actor. Leigh Hunt thought poorly o: 
his Jaflier, hut Forster has a good word fo: 
his Commius to the Goriolanus of Maeready 
{Dram. Essays, 1896, p. 06), He was full of 
promise at the time of Mb first appearance in 
London j latterly, however, he developed an 
•unfortunate whining drawl,’ whicE pre¬ 
vented him from ever emerging completed 
from the ranks of ‘ utility’ performers. 

A drawing of Warde as Cassius, b 
Thurston, is in the Charles Matkowa co' 


Warden 

ction of theatrical portraits at the Garrick 
Ilub. 

[Era, 12 July 1840; Gent. Mag. 1841,1439; 
jonost's Hist, of the Stage, 1832, vole. viii. and 
x. passim j Maeready's Reminiscences, 1876, ii. 

"9-1 T. 3. 

WARDE, LUKE (Jl. 1588), sea captain, 
yas with (Sir) Martin Frobiser [q. v.] in his 
irst and second voyages to the north-west, 
L576-7. In April 1678 he is mentioned as 
havmg brought into Southampton a quantity 
>f goods taken from pirates. In Mayl57B lie 
.ailed again with Frobiser in his third voyage, 
leing received as an adventurer ‘gratis,’ in 
iousideration of his service. Luke Sound 
marks n place at which he landed. In Decom¬ 
ber 1581 he was engaged in fitting out the 
Edward Bonaventure, in which in 1682-3 he 
was vice-admiral under Edward Fentonfq. v.] 
n the expedition for China, which did not 
;et further than the coast of Brazil. Warde 
.Bernards wrote the account of the voyage 
which was published by Hakluyt (Principal 
Navigations, iii. 767). In 16S7-9 he com¬ 
manded the queen's ship Tramontana against 
the Spanish armada and in the narrow seas. 
In 1690, still in the Tramontana, he was ad¬ 
miral, or, as it would now he called, senior 
officer, in the Narrow Seas. In 1601 he com¬ 
manded the Swallow in the narrow seas. 
His name does not occur in tho accounts of 
any of the numerous expeditions during the 
rest of the war, so that it is probable that he 
diedshortly after 1591. The name,commonly 
written Word, is shown by liis signature 
(Cotton. MS. Otho,E. viii.freq.) to he Warde. 

[Cal. Slate Papors, Dom.; Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soc.); notes 
kindly supplied by Mr. M. Opponheim.j 

J.K.L. 

WARDEN, WILLIAM (1777-1849), 
naval surgeon and author, was bom at Alytli 
in Forfarshire on 1 May 1777. From the 
parish school, in which he received his early 
education, he was sent to Montrose, where 
he served some years with a surgeon, being 
a fellow-pupil of [Sir] William Burnett 
[q. v) and Joseph Iliune [q. v.J He studied 
also for some time at Edinburgh, and in 1796 
entered the navy as surgeon’s mate on board 
the Melpomene frigate, one of the ships im¬ 
plicated in the mutiny at the Nore. The 
story is told that the men demanded that 
tlie surgeon should bo sent on shore and 
Warden appointed in his stead, but that 
Waiden, on tho advice of his captain, re¬ 
fused tlie promotion. He was, however, pro¬ 
moted in the following year, was surgeon of 
the Alcm&ne at Copenhagen on 2 April 1801, 
and of the Phoenix, when she captured the 
Didon on 10 Aug. 1805. In tins engage- 
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ment Worden was sevorely wounded, and 
was for some time borne as a pensioner of 
Greenwich. Hospital, He also received a 
rant from the patriotic fund. In December 
811 the degrees of M.A. and M.D. honoris 
causa were conferred on him by the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews. He afterwords served 
under Sir George Oockbum (1773-1858) 
[q. vj during the American war, 1812-14, 
and in 1815 was appointod to the North¬ 
umberland, Coekburn’s flagship in the 
Channel, ordered to convey Napoleon as a 
prisoner to St. Ilclona. 

During the vovago, and afterwards for 
some months at St. Helena, Warden was in 
frequent attendance on Napoleon, who pro¬ 
bably talked frankly to him os to a non- 
combatant. Warden's knowledge of French, 
however, was limited, and the conversations 
seem to have been carried on principally, if 
not entirely, through the intermediary of 
Count de Las Casas, who acted as interpreter, 
sometimes, it may be supposed, not in perfect 
ood faith, and always with a very imperfect 
nowledgo of English. The conversations, 
as Wardon understood them, he noted down 
in his journal, and from them largely filled 
his letters to the lady whom he afterwards 
marriad. The very general interest felt by 
his friends in these letters suggested that the 
subject-matter of them—as far as they re¬ 
lated to Napoleon—should bo published; and 
Warden, having no experience as an author, 
and expecting to be called away on active 
service, put them into the hands of * a literary 
gentloman’ to prepare for publication and to 
soe through the press. 

The book was published undor the title 
of ‘Letters writlon on board Ilis Majesty's 
Ship the Northumberland and at, St. Helena’ 
(18J 6, 8vo), and, owing to the intrinsic in¬ 
terest, of tho subject, ran through five editions 
in as many months. The favourable view in 
which Napoloon was represented excited 
hitter criticism from the supporters of tho 
government. In Oclobor 1816, in a savage 
article, the ‘ Quarterly ’ reviowor pointed out 
several passages aud expressions which could 
not have been written by Warden at the time 
and under the circumstances stated, and 
plainly suggested that ‘Warden brought to 
England a row sheets of notes gleaned for the 
most part from the convorsation of his better 
informed follow-oflicers, and that he applied 
to some manufacturer of correspondence in 
London to spin them out into the “ Letters 
from St. Helena,”' Of Warden’s good faith 
thero is no reason to doubt, but his work has 
small historical value, for it is merely the 
‘literary gentleman’s’ version of Warden's 
recolloctionof what an ignorantanddishouest 


interpreter described Bonaparte as savW 
Bonaparte, wii ether truthfully or not we 
cannot know, afterwards assured Sir Hudson 
Lowo that his convorsation as reported hr 
Warden was quite different from anythaufhe 
said. Lowe mentioned this in a letter to 
Lord Bathurst, then secretary for war and 
represented that Warden, who had been per- 
mitted to visit Longivood only as a medical 
officer in the exercise of his functions had 
committed a breach of discipline in publish¬ 
ing the conversations and m publicly com¬ 
menting on the conduct and character of 
individuals. A copy of this letter was for¬ 
warded to the admiralty, and they, recognising 
the bretich of discipline, struck Warden? 
name off the list of surgeons. It was, how¬ 
ever, shortly afterwards replaced at the in¬ 
stance of Sir George Oockhurn, and Warden 
was appointed surgeon of the AT g nn flut 
hospital-ship at Chatham. 

In1824Warden took his M.D. at Edinburgh 
and in 1826 he was appointed surgeon of the 
dockyard at Sheerness, whence he was moved 
in 1842 to the dookyard at Chatham, and there 
he died on 28 April 1849. Warden married, 
in 1817, Elizabeth, daughter of Bichard Hutt 
of Appleby, Isle of Wight, Bister of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hutt [q. v.] and niece of Captain John 
Hutt [q. vj By her he had one son, George 
Cockburn Warden, and two daughters. A 
miniature of Warden, taken as a young man, 
is in the possession of his grandson, Mr. Charles 
John Warden, who also possesses several 
interesting memorials of Napoleon given to 
Warden either personally or through Marshal 
Bertrand. 

[Information from Mr. C. J. Warden, who has 
kindly put many of Wardon’s papors and letters 
at tho disposal of the present writer; the Letters 
from St. Helena; Letters from tho Cape of 
Good Hope, claiming to be written by some one 
who went out in tho Northumberland, possibly 
by or for Las Cases, as is suggested by the 
Quarterly Review of July 1817; uio ■Edinburgh 
Review of December 1816 takes a much more 
favourable view of Wardon’s work.] J. K. L. 

WARDER, JOSEPH (/. 1688-1718), 
writer on bees, born bofore 1055, took up kis 
residence at Oroydon about 1688, He prac¬ 
tised there as a physician for over thirty 

ears, and was a loading member of the in- 

opendent congregation, the pastor of which, 
RichardOonder,was his son-iu-law. Wardor 
mado an especial study of the habits of bees, 
and in 1698 he embodipd the results of 
many years of observation in a treatise 
entitled ‘The True Amazons, or the Mo¬ 
narchy of Bees ’ (London, 8vo; the second 
edition of 1718 contains a dedication to Queen 
Anne). The work, which was considerably 
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ui advance of any former treatise and con¬ 
tained many curious particulars concerning 
the habits of bees as well as practical instruc¬ 
tions for their management,. went through 
nine editions, the last of which appeared in 
1765 (London, 8vo). It remained the stan¬ 
dard work on the subject until it was super¬ 
seded by John Thorlev’s * M.ehtrcrrjXoyta, or 
the Female Monarchy ’ (London, 1744,8vo). 
A portrait of Warder, engraved by Henry 
Hulsberg, was prefixed to his book on bees. 

[Warder’s True Amazons ; Noble’s Continua¬ 
tion of Granger's Biogr, Hist. ii. 313; Mills’s 
Pull Answer to Mr. Pelloniire’s reply to Dr. 
Snaps, 1718; A Vindication of Joseph Warder and 
Charles Bowen from Mr. Mills's Calumnies, 
1718. These two pamphlets, which contain some 
personal particulars, were the products of a petty 
local squabble in which Warder was involved.] 

E. X. C. 

WARDLAW, ELIZABETH, Lady 
(1677-1727), the supposed authoress of the 
ballad of ‘ Hardyltnute,’ was the Becond 
daughter of Sir Charles Halket, hart., of 
Pitfirrane, Fifeshire. She was born in April 
1677, and on 13 June 1696 she married Sir 
Homy Wardlaw, hart., of Pitcruivie. The 
ballad of 1 Ilardyknute,’ which she was the 
first to make known to the world, was at 
first circulated by her as the fragment of an 
anoient ballad discovered in a vault in Dun¬ 
fermline. llut no original manuscript of 
this fragment is forthcoming; and while the 
ballad is manifestly in great port modern, 
several of her friends, professing to be inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the circumstances 
of its production, positively ascribe to her 
its authorship. It was nevertheless pub¬ 
lished in 1719, during her lifetime, as an 
ancient poem, at the expense of Lord-presi¬ 
dent Forbes and Sir Gilbert Eliot, and in 
] 724 Allan Ramsay included it as an ancient 
ballad in his ‘ Evergreen.' Lady Wardlaw 
is stated to have remodelled the ballad of 
‘Gilderov;’ and the ballad of ‘Sir Patrick 
Spans,’ published in Percy's ' Reliques’ from 
two manuscripts sent from Scotland, has 
also been ascribed to her. This last hypothesis 
was first suggested by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe [q.v.jm additional notes to Johnson’s 
‘Musical Museum,’ and the proposition was 
also supported, as regards other ballads, by 
RobertOhambers in his ‘ Remarks on Scottish 
Ballads,’ 1869. A feasible reason for sug¬ 
gesting Lady Wardlaw as the writer of ‘ Sir 
Patrick Speiis ’ is the reference to the king 
in Dunfermline; hut it is so immensely 
superior to ‘Hardyknute’ that Lady Ward- 
law’s authorship of this last is rather pre¬ 
sumptive evidence against than for her 
authorship of ‘Sir Patrick Specs.’ It is, 


however, by no means improbable that Lady 
Wardlaw amended ‘ Sir Patrick Spens’ and 
other ballads. 


[Percy’s Iteliques; Johnson's Musical Mu¬ 
seum, eJ. Laing; Chambot e's Remarks on Scot¬ 
tish Ballads; Professor Child's Ballads; An¬ 
derson's Scottish Nation.] T. F, H. 


WARDLAW, HENRY (d. 1440), bishop 
of St. Andrews and founder of the univer¬ 
sity in that city, was descended from an 
anoient Saxon family which came to Scot¬ 
land with Edgar Atheling, and was hospi¬ 
tably received by Malcolm Canmore. His 
grandfather, Sir H. Wardlaw of Torry, Fife¬ 
shire, married a niece of Walter, the high 
steward, and had by her Andrew, his suc¬ 
cessor, and Walter Wardlaw [q.v.], the cardi¬ 
nal. Sir Andrew married the daughter and 
heiress of James de Valoniis, and had Walter 
and Henry, the bishop. In 1378 Cardinal 
Wardlaw petitioned the pope for a canonry 
of Glasgow with expectation of a prebend 
for Mb nephew, who must have been then a 
mere boy, as he lived for sixty-two years 
afterwards. He was educated at the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and of Paris. In the 
book of tha procurators of the English na¬ 
tion in the lattor university Ms name ap- 

? ears among the ‘determinantes’ of 1383. 
n a petition to the pope of 1388 he is de¬ 
scribed as ‘a licentiate in arts who has 


studied civil law for two years at Orleans.’ 
He afLorwords Btudied the canon law, and 
took the degree of doctor. During the papal 
schism Scotland was on the side of the anti¬ 
popes, and, through thefavour of Clement VII 
and Benedict Xin (Peter de Luna), Ward- 
law hold simultaneously oanonries and pre¬ 
bends in Glasgow, Moray, and Aberdeen, the 
precsntorsMps of Glasgow and Moray, and 
the church of Oavers. Hoving been sent on 
n mission to the papal court at Avignon, he 
remained there several years. During his 
stay the see of St. Andrews fell vacant, and 
he received the appointment from Benedict, 
and was consecrated by him in 1403. On 
his return to Scotland Robert in sent 
his son, the Earl of Garrick (afterwards 
James I), to the castle of St. Andrews, and 
placed him under the bishop's care and 
tuition. While there the youthful prince 
imbibed those literary tastes which afforded 
him so much solace during his long imprison¬ 
ment in England. 

The restoration of the cathedral of St. 
Andrews, after its partial destruction by fire, 
which had been begun by one of his prede¬ 
cessors, was completed by Wardlaw, and he 
greatly improved the interior and enriched 
it with encaustic tiles and stained-glass 
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windows. lie also built tlie Garo bridge at 
the mo atli of tlio Eden, which, was thou 
considered one of the finest in Scotland. But 
his crowning distinction was tho erection at 
St. Andrews of the first Scottish university 
on the model of that of Paris. Wardlaw’s 
charter of foundation is dated 27 Feb. 1411, 
and a commencement was made in a wooden 
building on tlie sito now occupied by St. 
Mary’s College, with several clerical profes¬ 
sors who gave their services gratuitously. 
In September 1413 Benedict XlII, who was 
then living at the castle of Peniscola in 
Aragon, sanctioned the new institution as a 
studium generate for Leachin g theology, canon 
and civil law, arts and medicine, and with 
power to confer degrees. When Henry 
Ogilvie arrivod in St. Andrews in February 
1414 with the papal bulls, the church boll's 
were rung, thanksgivings wero ollevod in tliB 
cathedral, there was a procossion of four 
hundred clergy, and bonfires, songs, and 
dances bore witness to tho delight of tho 
populace. The council of Constance, having 
deposed tho rival popes, in 1417 elected 
Martin V in their room. Scotland was tho 
last to adlioro to Peter de Luna, but the par¬ 
liament in 1418 rosolved to acknowledge 
Martin V, and in August of that yoar tho 
university of St. Andrews gave in its sub¬ 
mission to him also. 

Bishop Wardlaw was much employed in 
the negotiations for (he reluaso of King 
James, and on 21 May 1424 he crowned him 
and his queen at Scono with great pomp. IIo 
continued to enjoy the friendship and con¬ 
fidence of his sovereign, and was employed 
by him in important affairs of stnto, He 
also received the royal authority to reoovor 
tlie property of his see, which had boon 
alionatod by liis predecessors. Ill tho par¬ 
liament which mot at Perth in 1430 Ward- 
law made a famous speech, in tho presouco of 
the king, against tho luxury and superfluity 
in oating and drinking which tho Scots had 
loamod from tho English who had accom¬ 
panied James at his homecoming. Tho 
chief blot on his episcopate was the burning 
of John I’osby, an English priest, at Perth 
in 1407, and of Paul Grawar, a Bohemian, 
at St. Andrews in 1432, for teaching the 
tenets of Wycliilb. lie docs not appear to 
have been himself an activo promoter of per¬ 
secution. Rosby was apprehended by Law- 
ronoo of Lindorus, and tho king conferred 
tho abbey of Melrose on John Fogo for his 
zeal in convicting Orawar. It may also be 
ploadecl in extenuation of Wardlaw’s conduct 
that the spirit of persecution thou raged 
throughout Christendom, and that the Scot¬ 
tish parliament in 1426 enacted that all 


bishops should make iuqmsitionofloiwl 
and other heretics in their dioceses 5 
. “ e d[ed ° n 6 April 1440, and was buried 
m his cathodral, between tlie choir andkdv 
clmpol , 1 with greater parade than anv of 
predecessors. J 8 

Wardlaw was eminently distinguished for 
devotion to looming, for lovalty and m 
triotism. His charters bear witness to Ida 
generosity to tlie university and city of St 
Andrews, and his hospitality was proverbial 
He was a strict disciplinarian, corrected 
many abuses in the lives of the clergy and 
Bet an oxample of tho virtues which k e i n . 
culcated upon others. 


[Wynton and Booco's Hist.; Petitions to Pow 
1342-1410 ; Stuart’s Report of Records of Parr’ 
of St. Androws to Hist. Commission: TvtWs 
Hist, of Scot land; Marlin’s St. Andrews; Lyons 
St. Androws; Bolleslioim’s Hist, of Catholic 
Church ill Scotland; Robertson's Stat Eccl 
Scot.; Millar’s Fifo; Koitli's Scottish Bishops 1 

G. W.S. 

WARDLAW, RALPH (1779-1863) 
Scottish congregalionalist divine, fourth son 
of William Wardlaw, merchant and bailie 
in Glasgow, by his second wife, Anne Fisher, 
was born at Dalkeith, Mi(l-Lolhian, on 
22 Deo. 1770. IIo was descended pal emslly 
from the Wardlaws of I’itreavie, Fifesbire, 
to which family Henry Wardlaw [q. v.], 
bishop of St. Andrews, belonged. On his 
mothor’s sido he could claim direct descent 
from JamoB V, through his natural son, Lord 
Robert Stewart, earl of Orkney [q. v.] Anns 
Fislior was the granddaughter of Ebenezer 
Erskiuo [q. v.], founder of the secession 
church, and the daughter of his associate, 
James Fisher £q. v.] When Ralph was six 
months old his father removed to Glasgow, 
lie was oducatcd at the grammar school of 
Glasgow, and matriculated in October 1791 
at (he university, where ho lmd a distin¬ 
guished career. Having decided to study for 
the ministry, ho entered the theological 
school in connection with tho associate 
accession (burghor) church, and began his 
studies under George Lawson (1749-1820) 

E q. v.] at Selkirk in 1796. During his resi- 
lenee there, however, ho camo under theevan- 
gelical influence of James and Robert Hal¬ 
dane [q. v.J, and in 1800, on the completion 
of his studies, he sovoredhis connection with 
tho secoders and hocamo a congrpgationalist, 
joining llie independent church recently 
founded in Glasgow by Greville Ewing [q.y.J 
Wardlaw’s power as a preacher was first dis¬ 
played at the mootings held bytho Haldanes 
m Edinburgh, Perth, and Dandoo, and efforts 
were made to indueo him to settle in Perth 
and form a congregation there. Meanwhile 
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his friends in Glasgow liad begun to erect 
an independent chapel for him in that city j 
and on 16 Feb. 1803 the North Albion Street 
chapel was opened, In 1810 it was found 
necessary to build a larger chapel in West 
George Street (now the offices of the North 
British Railway Company), and the new 
building was opened on 25 Dec. Here 
Wardlaw continued to preach with great 
success until his death. In 1811 the congre- 
gationalists formed a training college for 
students of that denomination, under the 
name of the Glasgow Theological Academy, 
and Wardlaw was appointed professor of 
systematic theology, which post he held for 
many years. lie was long secretary to the 
Glasgow auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and took an active interest 
in the London Missionary Society, fre¬ 
quently delivering sermons and speeches in 
connection with these institutions in Lon¬ 
don. Wardlaw received the degree of D.D. 
in September 1818 from. Yale College, Con¬ 
necticut. In 1828 he declined to become 
candidate for the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy in London University. During 
the same year the post of president and theo¬ 
logical tutor of the diesenting college of 
Rotherham was. offered to him and refused. 
In 1836 a proposal was made that he should 
accept office ns principal and professor of 
theology in Spring Hill College, Birming¬ 
ham, then in course of erection, but, after 
mature deliberation, this position was de¬ 
clined in the following year. Another at¬ 
tempt was made in 1842 to induce Wardlaw 
to settle in England. He was proposed 
for tho theological chair in Lancashire 
Independent College, Manchester, hut pre¬ 
ferred to remain with his Glasgow congre¬ 
gation. nis later years wore disturbed by 
calumnious charges impeaching his integrity 
in money affairs, hut from the aspersions 
cast upon him lie was triumphantly cleared. 
On 16 Feb. 1853 his congregation cele¬ 
brated the jubilee of its foundation, and of 
Wardlaw’s connection witli it. lie main¬ 
tained that connection untilhisdoath, which 
took place at Easterhouse, near Glasgow, on 
17 Dec. 1863. lie married, in August 1803, 
Jane Smith, daughter of tho secession mini¬ 
ster at Dunfermline, and had eleven children, 
two of whom died in infancy. Hewasburied 
in the necropolis of Glasgow. Ilis portrait, 
by Macuee, belongs toihe Elg in Place Church, 
Glasgow. 

As a preachor Wardlaw hold a prominent 
place in Scotland, hut it was by his theolo¬ 
gical writings that he was most widely 
known both in Groat Britain aud in America. 
He took on active port in the anti-slavery 


agitation, and in 1838 was presented to the 
queen as the bearer of an address from the 
women of Scotland praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the colonies. It was on Ward- 
law’s invitation that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
visited Scotland in 1853. 

Wardlaw’s principal publications were: 
1. ‘ Three Lectures on Romans iv. 9-25,’ 
1807. 2. ‘Essay on Lancaster’s Improve¬ 
ments in Education,’ 1810, 3. * Discourses 
on tho Socinian Controversy,’ 1814. 4. * Uni- 
tarianism incapable of Vindication,’ 1810. 
5. ‘Essay on Benevolent Associations for 
the Poor/ 1817. 6. ‘Expository Lectures 

on Ecclesiastes,’ 1821. 7. ‘ Sermons in one 
volume,' 1829, 8. ‘Essays on Assurance 
of Faith, and Extent of the Atonement and 
Universal Pardon,’ 1830. 9. ‘Christian 

Ethics,’ 1832. 10. * Lectures on the Volun¬ 
tary Question, 1 1835. 11. ‘FriendlyLetters 
to tho Society of Friends,’ 1836. 12, ‘ Na¬ 

tional Church Establishments examined,’ 
1830. 13, ‘Lectures on Female Prostitu¬ 
tion, its Nature, Extent, Effects, Guilt, 
Causes, and Remedy,’ 1842. 14. ‘ Memoir 
of the Rev. John Reid,’ 1845. 15. ‘ Con¬ 
gregational Independency: the ChurchPolity 
of the New Testament, - ’ 1847. Wardlaw 
contributed introductory essays to several of 
the volumes in Collins's ‘ Select Christian 
Authors Series,’published in 1829-80. His 
published sermons on special occasions are 
fully noticed in William Lindsey Alexan¬ 
der's ‘ Memoir,' as are also his contributions 
to the ‘ Congregational Magazine,’ the ‘ Eclec¬ 
tic Review, and other periodicals. In the 
first years of his ministry ho compiled a 
hyinu-book for use in his congregation, 
contributing eleven hymns of his own, 
several of which have since been included in 
the principal English and Scottish hymnals. 

[Alexander's Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of Ralph Wardlaw, 1856; Glasgow Young Mon's 
Msg.Fobraary 1864; Tho Necropolis of Glasgow, 
1868.] A.H.M. 

WARDLAW, WALTER (d, 1390), 
bishop of Glasgow and cardinal, was sou of 
Sir Henry Wardlaw of Torry m Fifeshiie 
[see under Wakdlaw, Hdnbjt]. Before 
being consecrated bishop of Glasgow, in 1368, 
he was archdeacon of Glasgow and secretary 
to David II. He was witness to a truce 
with England in June 1869 (Cal. Documents 
relating to Scotland, 1369-1607, No. 164), 
and was present at the parliament of Scone, 
27 March 1371. In. 1381 he was promoted 
to be cardinal by Clement VII. In Sep¬ 
tember 1384 he was plenipotentiary for a 
truoe with England at Boulogne, lie died 
in 1890, 
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[RogisU'itm Episcopates G-lasguonsia, in the 
Maitland Olubj Rymer's Eosdera; Cal, Docu- 
manta relating to Scotland, 1359-1507; Koith's 
Scottish Bishops.] T. E. H. 

WARDLE, GWYLLYM LLOYD 
(1782 P-1883), soldier and politician, born 
at Oliester about 1762, was the only son 
of Francis Wardle, J.P., of Hartsheath, 
near Mold in Flintshire, who married Miss 
Gwyllym, a descendant of Sir John Gwyllym. 
He is said to have been at Harrow school, but 
to have left through ill-hoalth. He was after¬ 
wards eduoatodinthe school of George Henry 
Glasse [q. v.] at Greenford, near Ealing, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and was admitted pensioner at St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, on 12 Feb. 1780, 
but did not take a degree. After travelling 
on the continent, he settled at Hartsheatli, 
About 1792 he married Miss Parry of Car¬ 
narvonshire, who brought him considerable 
estates in tbat county. 

When Sir Wallrin Williams-Wynn raised 
a troop of dragoons, officially called ‘ the an¬ 
cient British Light Dragoons,’ and popularly 
known as ‘ Wynn’s Lambs,’ Wardle served in 
the troop, accompanied it to Ireland, and is 
said to have fought at Vinegar Hill. At the 
poace of Amiens the troop wasdisbandod,and 
Wardle, who desired in vain to be incorpo¬ 
rated with the reg ular forces, retired with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel (Jonhs, Wrexham, 
p. 116). 

Wardle removed about 1800 to GreenPark 
Place, Bath, and is said by William Farquhar- 
son, in a pamphlet on him, to have been con¬ 
cerned in a gin distillery in Jersey. He was 
resident at Bath when elected as member of 

y arliamenl for Okehampton in Devonshire in 
807. lie was at the head of the poll with 
113 votes, and is said to have been returned 
without the support of the borough's patron. 
The scandals arising out of the connection of 
Frederick, dulco of York, the commandor-in- 
chiof of tho army, with Mary Anne Clarko 
fa. v.l came undor his notioe, and ou 27 Jan. 
1809 no brought forward a motion against 
that prince. Tho house went into com¬ 
mittee an the subject on 1 Feb,, and the pro¬ 
ceedings lasted until 20 March. Though he 
failed in convicting the duke of personal 
corruption, sufficient . indisoretions were 
proved to necessitate his retirement. Up to 
this date Wardlo had boon 'known more as 
a convivial companion and an ardent sports¬ 
man ’ than a politician, but he stuok to his 
case with determination, though he was not 
skilful in examination and his set spoeches 
were unimpressive (Browne, State Trials, i. , 
248-91; Le Makouant, Earl Spencer, pp, i 
92-112 ; Bkotjoham, Statesmen qf George III, 
ed, 1856, ii, 425-85). lie made a long 


speech in parliament on 19 June 1809 on 
public economy, and all his resolutions on 
this subject were agreed to. 

This was the crowning point in Wardle’a 
popularity. The freedom of the city of Lon 
don was voted to him on 6 April 1809 
congratulatory addresses were presented to 
him by many corporations throughout the 
kingdom. A medallion, witk a striking 
likeness of him, was published by Bissetof 
Birmingham, and a mezzotint-portrait 
painted by A. W. Devis, was engraved bv 
Robert Dunknrton, and published on 24 Jung 
1809, Portraits of him were also engraved 
by Ilopwood—one from a sketch by Row¬ 
landson, the other from a miniature by Arm¬ 
strong. By the following summer his popu¬ 
larity was gone. An upholsterer, called 
Francis Wright, brought an action agninst 
him on 8 July for furnishing Mrs. Clarke's 
house, and he was cost in a large sum of 
money. He thereupon issued a lotterto the 
people of the United Kingdom asserting bis 
freedom from any share in this transaction, 
and brought, on 11 Doc., an action against 
the Wrights and Mrs. Clarke for conspiracy. 
But in this also he failed. 

Wardle was not re-elected at the dissolu¬ 
tion in 1812—a Westminster politician, 
named Brooks, is said to have raised a sub¬ 
scription of 4,0007. for him—and withdrew to 
a farm between Tunbridge and Rochester, 
taking, aB Mrs. Clarke said, ‘ to selling milk 
about Tunbridge’ (Diary on Times of 
George IV, ii. 408). Afterwards, under 
pecuniary pressure, bo fled to the continent. 
An addreas from ' Colonol Wardle to his 
countrymen ’ arguing for catholic emancipa¬ 
tion was oiroulalod in 1828. It was dated 
1 Florence, 8 Nov. 1827,’ and referred to the 
happy conditions of life in catholic Tuscany. 
He died in that city on 80 Nov. 1833, aged 
71. lie had seven children by liis wife; lines 
to him, on the doath of a child, are in Miss 
Mitfora's ‘ Poems ’ (1810, pp. 94-8). 

[Drokard’s edition of Wnrdlo’s Life (with print 
of him, dated 1 Oct. 1800); Reid’s Memoirs of 
Col. "Wardlo; Gent. Mug. 1809 i. 348, 378,ii. 
673, 1810 i. 175, 1834 i. 555; Bridges’s Oko- 
hampton, 1889, p. 144; Byron's Poems, 1808, 
i, 391, Letters, 1898, i. 218; Chnloner Smith’s 
Portraits, i. 233-4; Smith’s Oobbett, ii. 57-62; 
Mrs. Clarke’s Works, passim; information from 
Mr. R, E. Scott of St, John's Oollege, Cam¬ 
bridge.] W. P. C, 

WARDROP, JAMES (1782-1869), sur¬ 
geon, the youngest ohild of James Wardrop 
1788-1830) by his wife Marjory, daughter of 
Andrew Marjoribanks of Marjoribanks, was 
bornonl4 Aug. 1782 ot Torbane Hill, a small 
property which had bolonged to his forefathers 
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for many generations. It adjoined the parish 
celebrated as the birthplace of the Hunters 
and Baillies, and was close to Bathgate, where 
Sir James Young Simpson [q.v.j was after¬ 
wards horn. Wardrop was educated first at 
Hr. Stalker's, but he was sent to the High 
School, Edinburgh, a few weeks after he had 
•ntered upon his seventh year. In 1797 he 
was apprenticed to his uncle Andrew War- 
drop, a surgeon of some eminence in Edin¬ 
burgh. He also assisted John Barclay (1768- 
1820) [q. v.]j the anatomist, and at the age of 
nineteen he was appointed house surgeon at 
the Royal Infirmary. Ha came to London in 
1801 to attend the lectures of Abemethy, 
Cline, and Cooper, and to see the medical 
practice at St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, and St. 
George’s hospitals. On 0 May 1808 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, and, although English resi¬ 
dents in France were treated at the time as 
prisoners of war, he evaded the police, and, 
after a few months, escaped to Vienna, where 
Beer’s teaching first interested him in oph¬ 
thalmic surgery. He returned to Edinburgh 
after a somewhat extensive tour through 
Europe, and was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh on 19 June 
1804. Here he practised surgery for a time, 
devoting himself more especially to pathology 
and the diseases of the eye, and he presented 
several morbid specimens to the Boyal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons which are still to be seen in 
its museum. Finding that there was no im¬ 
mediate opening for him in Edinburgh, he set 
out for London on 18 April 1808, first taking 
rooms in York Street, and shortly afterwards 
renting a house in Charles Street, St. James's, 
where he lived till his death. He was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons inLondon without examination in 1814, 
the master, Sir Everard Home [q.v.], saving 
that his published works were quite sufficient 
to entitle him to the diploma. He became a 
fellow of the College of Surgeons of England 
in 1843, and the honorary degree of M.D. was 
conferred upon him by the university of St. 
Andrews in 1884. 

In September 1818 he was appointed sur¬ 
geon extraordinary to the prince regent, and 
m 1823, when his majesty visited Scotland 
as George IV, Wardrop attended him on the 
journey. He was made surgeon in ordinary to 
the king in 1828 upon the elevation of Sir 
Astley Cooper to tne post of sergeant sur¬ 
geon, and he declined a baronetcy shortly 
afterwards. Circumstances which ocourred 
during the last illness of George IV showed 
Wardrop that he was unfairly treated by 
several of his medical colleagues who were 
attached to the court, and alter the king’s 
death he did notpresent himself again within 


the circles they influenced. Indeed, he took 
the matter much to heart, and revenged him¬ 
self by publishing in the 1 Lancet ’ a series of 
papers entitled'InterceptedLetters.’ They 
purported to contain confidential details of 
passing events communicated by Sir Ilenry 
Halford [q.v.], Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie 
(1783-1862) [q. v.l, andWilliam MacMichael 
[q. v.], librarian or the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians. Scurrilous though they are, they 
are well written and amusing. 

Earlier in life Wardrop practised for 
many years among the poor by giving advice 
chiefly at his own house. In 1826, in con¬ 
junction with William Willocks Sleigh, the 
father of Serjeant Sleigh, he founded a hos¬ 
pital in Nutrard Place, Edgware Road, called 
the West London Hospital of Surgery. It 
was not only a charitable institution, but it 
was open gratuitously to every member of the 
medical profession. A concours was held on 
one day in each week, at which operations of 
importance were done and a discussion took 
place as to the reasons for the particular me¬ 
thod adopted in each case. The hospital was 
carried on at great expense, which fell chiefly 
upon Wardrop, who was reluctantly obliged 
to close it at the end of ten years. 

He took a leading part in the discussions 
of 1826-7 upon the state of the medical pro¬ 
fession, and ne was an active supporter of the 
liberal policy advocated by Thomas Wakley 
[q. v,] and seconded by (Sir) William Law¬ 
rence [q. yj 

In1820Wardrop, in conjunction withLaw- 
rence, gave a course of lectures on surgery 
at the Aldersgate Street school of medi¬ 
cine, and, after Lawrence’s transfer to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Wardrop for a few 
seasons gave these lectures alone. He joined 
the Hunterian or Great Windmill Street 
school of medicine as a lecturer on surgery 
about 1886. 

He died at his house in Charles Street, St. 
James's Square, on 18 Feb. 1869. lie mar¬ 
ried, in 1813, Margaret, a daughter of Colonel 
George Dalrymple, a lineal descendant of the 
Earl of Stair, by whom he had four sons and 
a daughter. 

'James Wardrop,’says Sir William Far¬ 
go sson [q. v.] in his Hunterian oration for 
1871, ’ possessed great abilities, and was an 
original thinker and actor. Some of his 
published didactic works are modelB of 
power. The fact that he was the first surgeon 
in England to remove a tumour of the lower 
jaw by total vertical section of the hone places 
him rnghin the list of first-class practical sur¬ 
geons, and his modification of Brasdor’s 
operation, his original distal operation for 
the cure of aneurysm, and the effect that his 
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work lias liad upon this department of sur¬ 
gery, bring bis name into association with 
that of John Hunter as olosely as any other 
in the history of British, surgery,’ Wardrop’s 
great social gifts, his family connections, 
and his knowledge of horseflesh, coupled 
with his lovo for tield sports, early brought 
him into intimat u connection with the lead¬ 
ing members of tlio aristocracy, with whom 
lie maintained lifelong relations, partly soeial 
and partly professional. 

Wardrop published: 1. 'On Aneurysm and 
its Ouro by a New Operation,’ London, 1828, 
8 vo ; new ed 1836,8vo ; translated inlo Ger¬ 
man, Weimar, 1829. Tltis is the work upon 
which Wardrop’s fame mainly rests. It 
brought into practical uso a modification of 
Brasdor’s operation for the cure of aneurysm 
by distal ligature of tlio afflicted vessol—that 
is to say, by tying it upon the side of the 
tumour farthest from tlio heart. Wardrop’s 
operation is still successfully employed in 
cosos of aneurysm of tho blood-vessels at the 
roof of the neck, where it is impossible to 
adopt Iluntor’s method of proximal ligature. 
2. ‘ Observations on Fungus Ihematodcs, 1 
Edinburgh, 1809, 8vo ; translated into Ger¬ 
man, Leipzig, 1817; and into Dutch, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1819. 3. ‘Essays on tho Morbid 
Anatomy of tho Human Eye,’ Edinburgh, 
1808-18,2 vuls. 8vo; 2nd ed. London, 1819- 
1820, 2 vols, 8voj another edition, also 
called tho second, was issuud by J. Churchill 
in 2 vols., London, 1831. 4. ‘An Essay ou 
Diseases of the Eye of the Ilorse, and on 
their Treatment,’ London, 1819,8vo. 6. ‘On 
Blood-letting,’ Loudon, 1836,12mo j issued 
iu Philadelphia, 1867, 8vo; translated into 
German, Leipzig, 1810; andmto Italian, Pisa, 
1839. 0. ‘ On tbe Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases of tho Heart,’ London, 1837, 8vo ; 
part i. only was published at this time. The 
whole work appeared in 1861, 8 vo, and a new 
edition was issued at Edinburgh in I860, 
lie was also the author of various minor con¬ 
tributions to tho medical journals, of which 
the most interesting are': (i.) ‘History of 
James Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind, 
with an account of the operation performed 
for tho recovery of Ms sight,' London, 1814; 
(ii.) ‘ Case of a lady bom blind who reoeived 
sight at an advanced age,' London, 1820, He 
edited the works of Motthow BaiUie [q. v.], 
and prefixed to it o biographical sketch of the 
author, London, 1826, 2 vols. 8vo. 

There are two good portraits of Wardrop: 
(i.) a half-longth m oils by Goddos in tho pos¬ 
session of Mrs, Shirley; it was engraved by 
J. Thomson, and a copy of tho engraving is 
prefixod to Poltigrew’s lifo of Wardrop in 
the * Medical Portrait Uallory.’ (ii.) A throe- 


quarter longthm oils by Robert Frain.painteil 
much later in his life than the previous ona 
It is in the possession of Mr. Hew Wardrop 

[PettigiWs Medio,il Portrait Gallery, yol fi . 
J. F. Ci.irko’s Autobiogr. Recollections of'til 1 
Medical Profession, 1874, pp. 386-53; informal 
tion lundly given by How D. H. Wardrop eZ 
Ins son, with additional facts from manuscrint, 
m tho possession of Mrs. Shirloy, his daughter 1 

D’A. P. 1 

. WARE, HUGH (1773 P-1846), colonel 
in. the french army, born near Ratlieoftev 
in Kildare in 1771 or 1772, was descended 
from the family to which Sir James Ware 
fq. v.L the historian, belonged. Hush 
sympathised strongly with tho Dish national 
movement, and was a momber of tlie society 
of United Irishmen. On tlio outbreak of 
tho rebellion in 1798 bo raised a body of in¬ 
surgents, and with tliom maintained a 
desultory warfare in ICildaro. After the 
battle of Yinognr Hill ho joined a detach¬ 
ment of tho defeated insurgont force, and 
retreated towards Meath. Thoy were dis¬ 
persed by tho government troops, but Ware 
and some of tho othor loadors were admitted 
to terms, no was imprisoned ol Dublin in 
the Royal Exchange, and subsequently at 
Kilmainliam until the troaty of Amiens in 
1802, whon he was released on condition of 
voluntary banishment for life. 

On his release Ware proceeded to France, 
and in 1803, on tho rupture of the pence of 
Amiens, he obtained tho commission of 
lieutenant in tho nowly formed Irish legion. 
In 1804 he was appointed captain of greno- 
diers. After tho breaking up of the camp 
at Boulogno, the legion served in Holland, 
Bolgium, Spain, and Germany. Ware dis¬ 
played undaunted courage on every occasion, 
and gained the rogavd of his superiors by his 
military talent. In 1810 tho Irish regiment 
was sent into Spain, It took part in the 
siogO of Astorga, and Ware had been seleoted 
to load an assault,, whon tho necessity was 
avorted by the capitulation of the garrison. 
In the month of Juno, at the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo by Noy, Ware was appointed by 
Junot to tho command of a bataillon d’filite 
seleoted from his own regimont. He took 
part at the head of nino hundred men in a 
successful attack by General St. Croix on 
tho British outpoBts, and for his share in 
the action was promoted to the rank of chef 
de bataillon (lieutenant-colonel). 

After the disastrous Russian campaign of 
1812 the Irish logion was transferred to Ger- 
many to reinforce tho French army. Wore 
played a glorious part in the campaign of the 
following year, On 28 March he drove a party 
of cossaokg out of Oelle, inflicting heavy losses 
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upon them. Under General Putliod lie tools 
part in the French victories at Bautzen and 
Groa Warsclien, which gained for Napoleon 
the truce of 4 June. During the armistice 
"Ware received the cross of the legion of 
honour. In the battle of Lowenberg on 
19 Aug. the Irish regiment bore the brunt 
of the engagement, and Ware received three 
graposhot wounds and had his horse hilled 
under him. In the second battle of Lowen- 
herg, two days later, the colonel of the regi¬ 
ment, William Lawless [q. v.l, had his leg 
taken off by o cannon-shot, ana the command 
devolved upon Ware, who conducted the regi¬ 
ment over the Bobr in the face of the enemy, 
At the battle of Goldbergon23 Aug. ho carried 
with the bayonet the hill of Goldberg, the 
hey of the enemy’s position, and had a 
second horse lulled under him. At the con¬ 
clusion of the action the French commander, 
General Lauriston, wrote from the field 
soliciting for him the rank of colonel. On the 
29th of the same month he saved the eagle 
of the regiment from capture. After the 
retieat from Leipzig, Ware conducted his 
regiment (reduced to ninety men) to 
Holland, where tho reserved battalion was 
stationed at Bois-le-Duc. lie took part in 
the defence of Antwerp, and on 14 Jan. 
1814 made a successful sortie on the British 
tioOTS at the head of a thousand men. 

Napoleon, on his return from Elba, pro¬ 
moted him to the rank of colonel. During 
the Belgian campaign the Irish regiment 
was in garrison at Montreuil-sur-Mer, and 
after Waterloo it was disbanded. Ware re¬ 
tired to Tours, wherehe died on6Marchl840, 

Ware was a man of gigantic strength, 
and noted for his unfailing hospitality to 
English prisoners, whom he eagerly sought 
out during the Spanish campaigns. 

[Times, 27 March 1846.] E, I. O. 

WAKE, ISAAC (<f. 1766), architect, is 
reported to have been originally a chimney¬ 
sweeper’s hoy whom an unknown patron 
found drawing with ohalk in Whitehall. 
He was sketching tho elevation of the ban¬ 
quet house upon the basement walls of the 
building itself, and is said to have mads 
similar sketches of the portico of St, Mart in V 
in-the-Fields, Ware's patron (possibly Lord 
Burlington) gave him education, and sent 
him to Italy for architectural study. In 

1727 his name appears among the subscribers 
to Kent’s designs of Inigo Jones. On 4 Oct. 

1728 he was appointed clerk of works at the 
Tower of London, and a year later at 
Windsor Castle. In 1735 he was draughts¬ 
man and clerk itinerant to the board of 
works ; in the next year he was secretary, 


and also took the place of Nicholas Hawks¬ 
moor [q. v.] os draughtsman to the hoard at 
Windsor and Greenwich, Meanwhile Ware 
had begun independent architectural work. In 
1733 he contrived the conversion of Lanes- 
borough House into St. George’s Hospital 
[print in BritishMuseum), His most important 
design was that of Chesterfield House, South 
Audley Street, of which Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, fourth earl of Chesterfield [q. v.], 
took possession on 13 March 1749. The 
‘ canonical pillars ’ of which Lord Chester¬ 
field speaks in his letters to his son are those 
which, together with the stairs, came from 
Canons, the dismantled seat of the Duke of 
Ohandos. Some of the materials of Lord 
Chesterfield’s old house were in turn utilised 
by Ware in a residence which he built for 
lumself on his own property at Westbourne 
Place, Harrow Itoad, afterwards the home 
of Samuel Pepys Cockerell [q. v.] Ware 
also built for his own occupation No. 6 
Bloomsbury Square, which was inhabited 
later by Isaac D'lsraeli [q. v.J, and had 
another residence at Frognal Hall, Hamp¬ 
stead (west side of churchyard). In 1738 
Ware, while still holding the office of secre¬ 
tary to the board of works, was appointed 
clerk of works to his majesty’s palace in the 
room of Henry Flitcroft [q.v.], promoted, 
and from 1741 onward, till at least 1748, 
held office aa ‘purveyor.’ In 1761-2, and 
again in 1757-8, ha was employed as 
draughtsman, at a salary of 1007. a year, on 
the b uilding of the Horse Guards from Kent’s 
designs (see Horn Guards Accounts inLibrary 
Loyal Inst. Brit. Arch,) About 1760 he 
altered or rebuilt the south and east fronts of 
Cliicksandfl Priory, Bedfordshire, the home oi 
the Osbornes. In 1764he built the town-hall 
and market at Oxford, since removed (plate 
in British Museum), About the same time 
he designed Wrotham Park, near South 
Mimms, Middlesex, for Admiral Byng (Ike 
wings were added about 1810). Lindsay 
House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, built in 1769, 
is attributed to Ware (see Builder, 1882, xlii. 
27), as well as No. 13 Hart Street, Blooms¬ 
bury. 

In 1760 Ware submitted two designs for 
Blaclcfriars Bridge, which were plaoed among 
the eleven first selected designs. In 1763 
he was master of the Coipenters’ Company. 
He died on 6 Jan. 1766 at Ms house in 
Bloomsbury Square, while holding the offices 
of secrotnxy, clsrk itinerant, and olerk of 
works, Park ( Topoyr . of Hampstead, p, 
341) erroneously states that he died ‘ at his 
house in Kensington Gravel Pits’ in de¬ 
pressed circumstances. 

A portrait of Ware, engraved from a bust 
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by Roubiliac, was published on 1 Deo. 1802. 
lie was a frequenter of ' Old Slaughter's ’ 
well-known coffae-liouse in St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

His published works comprise: 1. The 
drawing and, in one or two cases, the en¬ 
graving of the plates of Ripley’s ‘ Houghton, 
Norfolk,’ 1785,1760, folio. 2. The engrav¬ 
ing of the plates of ‘Rookby, Yorkshire,’ 
with Harris and Fourdrinier, 1786, folio. 
8 . ‘ Designs of Inigo Jones and others,’ 
first edition undated, (1786 ?), 1748, and 
1706, 8vo (this volume is the authority for 
attributing Aslibumham House to Jones). 
4. ‘ The Completo Body of Architect ure 1 
(his principal work, the drawings for which, 
including Chesterfield House, are in Sir 
John Soane’s Museum), 1785 (P), 1758, and 
170O,fol. 5. ‘A Design for the Mansion nouae, 
London,’ engraved 1787. 6. A translation 
of ‘ Palladio,’ with plates, 1788, folio. 7. A 
translation of Sirrigatti’s ‘ Practice of Per¬ 
spective,’ 1756, folio. 8. An edition of 
Brook Taylor’s ‘ Method of Perspective,’ 
1766, 4to. 

fArchitectural Publication Society’s Dictio¬ 
nary, od. PapworLh ; Smith’s Nollokens nnd his 
Timos, ii. 200-8; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
iii. 330; Bulgraria Mag. May 1807, article by 
Thorubury; Wheatley's London Past and Pre¬ 
sent, pp.209, 388; Vitruvius Dritnunieus (Wolfe 
and Gondon); Society fur Photographing Italics 
of Old London (notes to platos 61-07).] P. W. 

WARE, Sib JAMES (1594-1080), Irish 
antiquary and historian, eldest son of Sir 
James Ware and his wife, Mary Briden, was 
born at his father’s house in Uastle Street, 
Dublin, on 26 Nov. 1694. His father wont 
to Ireland as secretary to Sir William Fitz- 
William (1626-1609) [q. v.], tho lord deputy, 
in 1688, becamo auditor-general, a post m 
which he was sucoeedodby his sou and grand¬ 
son, was knighted by Jam os I, and was 
elected for Mallow in the Irish parliament 
of 1618. IIo diod suddenly while walking 
in Fishomhle Street, Dublin, in 1682, leav¬ 
ing five Bons nnd five daughters. 

Ilis son James ontorod at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1610, and graduated M.A. in 
1610. James Usslior [q.v.] encouragod in 
him a taste for antiquarian pursuits. He 
marriod, aftor leaving the university, Mary, 
daughter of John Newman of Dublin. He 
collected manuscripts and charters, and be¬ 
came acquainted with some of the Irish 
hereditary men of letters, one of whom, Duald 
MnoFirbis [q. v.], made many transcripts 
and translations of chronicles nnd other 
documents in Irish for him, and communi¬ 
cated to him much Irish historical learning. 
In 1626 he published in Dublin * Arohiopi- 


scoporum Oaeselionsiura et TtmrmwT' 
Vitro,’ visited England for the first Um Z 
examined sevoral English libraries. In 
he published in Dublin ‘ De Pr«sulibu, 
Lagomoo,; and was knighted by the Wi? 
justices in 1629, so that there were i,™ 
Sir James Wares living in the mansion^ 
Castle Street. In 1632 ho succeeded to C 
father’s office of auditor-general: in irqi 
1637, and 1061 was elected member ! 
parliament for the university of Dublin and 
m 1639 was sworn of the privy council in 
Ireland. lie wa3 attached to Thomas Went- 
worth, earl of Strafford (1698-1641) r q v j 
to whom he dedicated liis ‘De Scripioiibw 
Hibernia,’ published in Dublin in 1689. He 
was surety for government loans in October 
1641, and in June 1643 assisted the Marquis 
of Ormonde in tho treaty with the Irish 
In 1044 he was Bent by Ormonde with Lord 
Edward Brabazon and Sir nonry Tichborne 
fa. v.] to inform Charles I upon the state of 
Ireland. He spent much time in the 0\foid 
libraries, and was created D.O.L. On the 
voyage back to Ireland a parliamentary ship 
captured his vessel, hut he had first thrown 
the packet of the kina’s letters for Ormonde 
into the sea. lie and his follow envoys weie 
imprisoned for the next eleven months in 
the Tower of London. On his release be 
returned to Dublin, and was a hostage on 
its surrender to theparliament in June 1647 
and was sent to England, hut soon after 
returned and lived in Dublin till expelled 
in 1649 by General Michael Jones [q.v.], 
tho parliamentary governor. He went to 
Franco and stayed at St. Malo, Caen, and 
Paris for a year and a half. In 1661 he 
went to live in London, where he remained 
till tho Restoration, and became the friend 
of John Selden, Sir RogorTwysden, William 
D ugdale, Elias Ashmole, and EdwardBysebe. 
ne published there in 1064 ‘De nibemia 
et Antiquitatibus ojtts Disquisilinnes/ and 
in 1058 a second edition, with a fronti¬ 
spiece representing ancient Ireland as a lady 
with a leash of greyhounds standing in 
a wooded landscape with herds of cattle 
and of doer. In 1046 lie published ‘S. 
Patricio adscripta Opuseula,’ He returned 
to Ireland in 1660, and was restored to his 
place of auditor-goneral, lie wbb made one 
of the commissioners for lands, but gave moat 
of his time to his favourite studies, publish¬ 
ing in 1664 ‘ Venerabilis Bedte Epistolie 
duoe,’ and in 1066 ‘ Rorum Ilfbermcarum 
Anuales [1486-1558],’ Dublin, 1664, 4to,and 
in 1006 ‘De PrsesulibusIliberni® Oommen- 


tarius ’ (Dublin, 4to). IIo printod Campion’s 
‘History of Ireland’ and the chronicles of 
Ilnnmer nnd of Marlborough, with Spenser’s 
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view of Ireland, lie remitted tie feos of 
his office to widows and made many gifts to 
royalists wlio lad been ruined during the 
greet rebellion. 

He died at his family house in Caetlo 
Street, Dublin, on 1 Dec. 1660, and was 
buried in St. Werburgh's Church, Dublin. 

The establishment of Irish history and 
literature as subjects of study in the general 
world of learning in modorn times is largely 
due to the lifelong exertions of 'Ware, and 
Sir Frederick Burton in his line drawing of 
the three founders of the study of Irish his¬ 
tory and literature, has rightly placed him 
beside his contemporaries, Michael O'Clery 
v.], the hereditary chronicler, and John 
_ jig an [q. v.], the Irish hngiologist. Ware’s 
portrait was also engraved by Virtue. The 
Earl of Clarendon, lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land in 1880, purchased his manuscripts, 
part of which are now in the British Mu¬ 
seum (Clarendon collection) and part in the 
Bodleian Library (Rawlinson collection). A 
catalogue of them was printed in Dublin in 

1688, and one in London in 1690. 

His eldest son, James, who became au¬ 
ditor-general on liis father’s death, died in 

1689. 

His second son, Robert, married on 
24 Dee. 1668, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Kars of Tristornagh, co. Westmeath. He 
compiled 1 The Hunting of the Romish Fox,’ 
an account of the change of religion and 
of the persecution of Roman catholics in 
England and Ireland, of which the title is 
borrowed from the book of William Turner 
(d. 1668) [Vy.1 It was published in Dublin 
in 1688 by William Norman, bookbinder to 
the Duke of Ormonde. Ware defaced some 
of his father’s manuscripts with controversial 
scrihblings. ne died in March 1696. 

Walter Harris [q. v.], who married Ware's 
granddaughter, published ‘ The Whole W orbs 
of Sir James Ware ’ (Dublin, 1780-64, 8 vols. 
fol.) 

[Life, prefixed to English translation of 
Ware’s Works (most of which were published 
in Latin), London, 1706; Harris’s edition of 
Ware; Cal. StatB Papers, Ireland, 1688-1624; 
Works (of the editions there is a fine series in 
the Bradshaw collection in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library) j Catalogues Clarendon manu¬ 
scripts and Rawlinson manuscripts ; Publications 
of the Coltic Soo. Dublin, 1848.] N, M. 

WARE, JAMES (1766-1816), surgeon, 
bom at Portsmouth on 11 Feb. 1766, was 
son of Martin Ware, who was successively 
the master shipbuilder of the royal dock¬ 
yards of Sheernese, Plymouth, and Deptford. 
James Ware was educated at the Ports¬ 
mouth grammar school, and went upon trial 
von. xx. 


to Ramsay Harr, surgeon of the King’s Yard 
in Portsmouth on 3 July 1770, lie was 
hound apprentice to Karr on 2 March 1771, 
to serve for five years fiom the previous 
July. During his apprenticeship he attended 
the practice of the surgeons at the Ilnslar 
Naval Hospital, and, having served a part 
of his time, his master allowed him, ae was 
then the usual custom, to come to London 
for the purpose of attending the medical and 
surgical practice of one of the general hos¬ 
pitals. Ware selected St. Thomas’s, and 
entered himself as a student on 26 Sept. 1773. 
Here he remained for three years, making 
such progress that Joseph Else appointed 
him in 1776 his demonstrator of anatomy. 
On 1 Jan. 1777 he began to act as assistant 
to Jonathan Wathen, a surgeon who devoted 
himself principally to diseases of the eye; and 
on 26 March 1778 he entered into partnership 
with Wathen, talcing a fourth snare. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1791, after 
which Ware began to practise upon his own 
account, chiefly hut not entirely in. oph¬ 
thalmic surgery. In 1788 he became one of 
the founders of the Society for the Relief of 
tho Widows and Orphans of Medical Men 
in London and its vicinity, a society of 
which he was chosen president in 1809. In 
1800 he founded the 9chool for the indigent 
blind, in imitation of a similar institution 
which had been established at Liverpool ten 
years earlier. He was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 18 Jan. 1798, 
and on 11 March 1802 he was admitted a 
fellow of the Royal Society. 

He practised his profession in New Bridge 
Street, and died at liis country house at 
Turnkam Green on 18 April 1816. He was 
buried in the family tomb in the Bunbill 
Fields burial-ground. He married, in 1787, 
the widow 0 1 N. Polhill, and daughter of 
Robert Maitland, bv whom he had a large 
family of sons and daughters. 

It is the peculiar merit of Wathen and of 
his pupil Ware that they olevated ophthalmia 
siugery from the degraded condition into 
which it had fallen. Originally a branch of 
general surgery, hut always invaded by 
quaolrs, it fell into dishonest hands, from 
which the disinterested efforts of men like 
Ware first rescued it. 

A half-length oil pointing, hv M. Brown, 
is in the possession of James T, Ware, esq., 
F.liO.S. Engl., of Tilford, Surrey, It 
was engraved by H. Cook, and a copy of 
the engraving is prefixed to Pettigrew’s 
‘ Life 0 ? Ware,’ as well as to the notice of 
Ware in the ‘New European Magazine' 
for 1816. 

Ware published; 1. ‘ Remarks on the 
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Ophthalmy, Psorophtlialmy, and Purulent 
Eye,’ London, 1780, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1786 j 
reprinted 1787 ; 3rd edit. 1796; another edit., 
called the soeond, was published in 1806, 
and the 6th edit, in 1814, This work was 
translated into Spanish, Madrid, 1790, ICmo. 
2. ‘ Ohirurgical Observations relative to the 
Epiphora or Watery Eyo, the Scropliulous 
and Intermittent Ophthalmy, tho Extrac¬ 
tion of the Cataract, and tho Introduction 
of tho Male Catheter,’ London, 1792, 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1800. 8. ‘An Enquiry into tho 

Causes which have most commonly pre¬ 
vented Success in the Operation of Extract¬ 
ing the Cataract,’ London, 1796, 8vo, 
4. ‘ Ohirurgical Observations relative to 
the Eye,’ London, 1798, 2 vols. 8voi 2nd 
edit. 1800-12; translated into Gorman, 
Giittingen, 8vo; 2teT3d. 1809. 6. ‘Remarks 
on the Fistula Laohrymalis,’ to which are 
added observations on hcemorrhoids and 
additional remarks on tho ophthalmy, Lon¬ 
don, 1798, 8vo, 6, ‘ Remarks on the 
Purulent Ophthalmy which has lately hoen 
epidemioal m this country,’ London, 1808, 
8vo. 7. ‘Observations on the Treatment 
of the Epiphora j ’ edited by his son, Martin 
Ware, London, 1818, 8vo, and Exeter, 8. 
' On an Oporation of largely Puncturing tho 
Capsule of tho Crystalline Ilumour in Gutta 
Serena,’ London^ 1812, 8vo. He publiahod 
several papers of professional importance in 
the ‘ Transactions^ of the Medical and of the 
Modical and Ohirurgical societies, of which 
the most interesting ore t he cases of recovery 
of sight after long periods of blindness, IIo 
also edited Reado’s ‘ Practical Observations 
on Diseases of the Innor Corner of tho 
Eye,’ London, 1811, 8vo; and ho translated 
Wenzel’s ‘Treatise on Cataract,’ 1791,8vo. 

[Pottigrow's Biographical Memoirs of tho 
most Oolobrnlod Physicians, Surgeons, &□,, vol. 
iii. j Wadd's Nugai Chirurgiem, London, 1824. 
Additional information kindly given by A, M, 
Wore, esq., a great-grandson of James Ware,] 

D'A. P. 

WARE, SAMUEL HIBBERT- (1782- 
1848), antiquary and geologist. [See IIie- 

HEBX.j 

WARE, WILLIAM OF (, fl, 1800 P), phi¬ 
losopher. [See William,] 

WARELWAST, WILLIAM db (<Z.ll 87), 
bishop of Exeter, a Norman by birth, and 
said, though ou what authority is not known, 
to have been, a nephew of William the Con¬ 
queror (Olive it), appears to have derived his 
name from a littlu place now called Vernal, 
not far from Yvulot (I Iulu), lie was ohap- 
lain, or dork, of the ehapol or chancery of 
William Rufus, and in tlio spring of 1096 


was sent by the king with GorardVIfW 
wards archbishop of York, on on embassy 
to Urban U, and returned m company with 
tho cardinal-bishop of Albano in Mav Tsk, 
under Gehabd]. Whon Anselm was ubont 
to leave England in October 1097 thekine 
sent William to him at Dover, and William 
remained with him, eating at his table, until 
the wind was favourable for crossing; anfl 
then, as the archbishop’s luggage was being 
taken to_ the ship, searched it all, in obedience 
to the king’s command, in the presence of a 
crowd of people. Late in 1098 R,ufus iu 
conscquonoo ol' the pope’s domand that the 
temporalities should bo restorod to Anselm 
again sont William to Urban j he addressed 
the pope in plain lorms, and, being answered 
with a threat that unless the king obeyed 
before the council to be hold in the third 
waelt aftor Easier ho would bo excommuni- 
cated, replied to tho pope that before leav¬ 
ing ho would do some business with him in 
privato. He distributed money among the 
pope's advisers and obtained a respite for the 
king. Ilis namo ie appended to the letter of 
Henry I recalling Ansolm in 1100, Accord¬ 
ing to William of Malmesbury {fiesta Pon- 

f oum, p. Ill), he was elected to the see of 
Oter in 1103; but this is almost certainly 
a mistake (his predecessor, Oshern,lived until 
after 6 Aug. 1103, ib. p. 202; William ie 
not styled bishop-oloct by Eadmer at this 
timo nor in tho letters of the pope and 
Anselm j and Eadmer, in recording his con¬ 
secration in 1107, seoms to imply that he was 
then lately elected; he may, however, have 
been promised the see by the king on, or 
even bofora, Osbern’s death). In the au¬ 
tumn he was again sont to Rome to uphold 
the king’s claim to invosliture. Paschal II 
having recoivod him in Anselm’s presence, 
he spoke boldly to the popo, declaring that 
his ‘ lord the king of tho English would 
soonor part with his kingdom than lose the 
right to inyestituro.’ Tho pope replied in 
the same spirit, but William obtained for his 
master some concessions not affecting the 
main question. On tho protext of a vow of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Nicholas of 
Bari, he remained in Rome after Anselm’s 
departure and tried to obtain some further 
concessions. Failing in this, he left with a 
lotler from the pope to tho king, and over¬ 
took Anselm at Piacenza. He travelled 
with Ansolm for some days, and, on leav¬ 
ing him to go back to England, gave him a 
message from the king signifying that his 
return depended on his acquiescence in the 
king’s olaim. About Michaelmas 1106 he 
was sent 1 o Ansolm, then at Reims, to in¬ 
form him that he was about to go to Rome 
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to represent the king. He went to the pope 
about Christmas, and a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment was arranged. While with the pope 
he successfully pleaded the cause of Anselm’s 
friend William, archbishop of Rouen, who 
had incurred suspension by some irregulari¬ 
ties. His mission took a long time, for 
Paschal was at Benevento in. the spring of 
1106. He carried back letters, in one of 
which the pope commended his conduct, to 
Anselm at Bee, and from Bee went with 
Anselm to Rouen, where he read the pope's 
letters before a synod, and than returned to 
England. 

Matters having thus been settled between 
Henry and Anselm, tlio king at once sent 
William back to the archbishop to invito 
him to return. He found Anselm ill, which 
much grieved him, for he had at that time 
the liberty of the church at heart, and did 
all in his power to promote the archbishop’s 
restoration. In 1107 Henry, at the pope’s 
request, sent William to the council that 
Paschal was about to hold at Troyes. On 
11 Aug. he was consecrated to the see of 
Exeter by Anselm at Canterbury. In 1108, 
when about to sail for Normandy, Henry 
sent him to Anselm to desire that lie would 
at once consecrate Richard de Belmeis (d. 
1128) [q. v.] to the see of London, and 
William assisted in the consecration. At 
the court held at Whitsuntide 1109 he joined 
in the decision of the bishops present to up¬ 
hold the demand of Anselm, then lately 
dead, that Thomas (d, 1114) [q. v.], arch¬ 
bishop-elect of York, should make profession 
to Canterbury. In February 1113 he was 
with the king in Normandy (Oiuumic, p. 
709). He was employed as an ouvoy between 
the king and Calixtu’s II in 1119, and assured 
the king that he might safely allow Thuvstan 
[q. v.J nrclibishop-oleet of York, to attend 
the pope's council, as he knew that the pope 
would not coneeorate him. lie attended the 
council of Reims in October, and woe much 
annoyed at finding that just before his 
arrival the pope had consecrated Thurstan 
( EistonansofYork, ii. 101,160), In the 
spring of 1120 Henry sent him to Oalixtus, 
who was then at Valence on the Canterbury 
and York dispute; he is said to have then 
been blind, though his blindness can scarcely 
have been total; vigorous, crafty, and well 
versed in the ways of the curia, he distri¬ 
buted bribes, but failed of the purpose of his 
mission (ifi. pp. 177-8). He was present at 
the council held at Northampton on 8 Sept, 
1181 [see under Matilda, 1102-1167] (Saturn 
Charters, p, 7, Rolls Ser.) 

William died, after having assumed the 
habit of an Augustinian canon, at f lympton 


priory, Devonshire, on 27 Sept. 1137, and 
was buried there on 1 Oct. He had been 
blind for a long time before his death, and 
some believed that his blindness was a judg¬ 
ment on him, for it was eaid that he had 
declared that if his blind predecessor Osbern 
would not resign his see, he ought to be 
deprived (Gesta PontiJIcum, p. Ill n.); the 
story suggests that tho see had been pro¬ 
mised to him by the king before Oshern’a 
death, He began the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Exeter in the Norman style, 
the two present transeptal towers being his 
work (Fit human, Eveter, p. CO). From grants 
made him by Rufus he endowed the canons 
with the manor of Brampton, founded the 
priory of Plympton, and refounded the priory 
of Launceston in Cornwall, and also re¬ 
founded Bodmin priory in that county—all 
three for Augustinian canons. Though by 
obeying the commands of Rufus he became 
a par Laker in the king’s persecution of 
Anselm, he was by no means a bad man , 
It may he that Anselm’s influence did him 
good, or perhaps when he served Henry, a 
better master, the better side of Ms character 
came out; he became one of Anselm’s friends, 
a faithful servant of the church, and a mu¬ 
nificent prelate. Whilo he had no learning 
(Historians of York, ii. 177), he had plenty 
of ability, and was an excellent ambassador, 
hold, crafty, ready, and eloquent. Robert of 
Warelwast, dean of Salisbury and bishop of 
Exeter 1166-60, was Mb nephew. 

[Eadmer'B Hist. Nov. and Vita S. Anselmi; 
Hugh tho Chantor ap. Hist, of York, Will, of 
Malmesbury's GestaPontiff. all Rolls Ser.); Free¬ 
man’s Will. Rufus | Riggs St. Anselm j Rule's 
St. Anselm j Oliver's Lives of the Bishops of 
Exetor and Monastieon. Dio. Exon.] W. H. 

WARENNE, Eabl op. [See Fitzalan, 
Richard H, 1307 P-1370.] 

WARENNE, Gundrada dd, Countess 
or Surrey (d. 1086). [See Gundbada.] 

WARENNE, HAMEL1N dd, Earl of 
Warbnnd or Surrey (d. 1202), waB an 
illegitimate son of Geoffrey ‘ Plantogenet,’ 
count of Anjou (d. 1161), and was therefore 
half-brother of Henry II. The name of his 
mother is unknown. His importance dates 
from the rich marriage wMch he was enabled 
to make by tha goodwill of Ms half-brother 
theking. In 1168 or 1164 he married Isabella 
de Warenne [see under Warenne, William 
db, third Earl or Surrey]. Robert of 
Torigny ( Chron. Stephen, Ilenry II, and 
Richard I, iv. 221) dates tho marriage in 
1104; but there is a ‘Comes do Warenne’ 
mentioned in the Pipe Roll of 9 Ilenry II 
(1162-3), who can only he Ilamelin, and 

8a2 
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TIamelin ns earl occurs in tlie pipo roll of champ at tlie conference with John's «;n, ' 
10 Henry II ( Pipe Roll 800 . vi. 30, vii. 92). rents at Loddon Bridge, near Beadinn. r v 
Like William of Blois, Isabella's first hus- iv. 898). At Winchester on 28 July hew 
hand, II amolm thenceforward callod ‘ Comes one of the throe earls appointed to reprase 
do Warenne’ and lord of his wife’s great the chancellor’s party who, with other rem®! 
estates in Yorkshire, Surrey, Sussex, and sentativos of both sides, sought to apneas 
Norfolk. He is rarely, if over, described by tho feud on conditions honourable to both 
contemporaries as ‘ Earl of Surrey.’ parties (Rioiiabd 03? Devizes in Chron 

llamolin took a fairly conspicuous part Stephen , Hen. II, and Rio. I , iii. 4091 j' 
in politics. lie was at the couneil of North- 1198 he was one of tho treasurers of Rickard's 
ampton in October 1161, and joined in the ransom (Eos. IIov, iii. 212), and on Ri- 
denuneiation of Archbishop Thomas (1118 P- chard’s release he attended the great coun" 
1170) [q, v.] as a traitor. He was crushed oil held by the king at Nottingham in March 
by the archbishop's taunt, ‘Wore I a knight 1194 (ib. iii. 241). lie earned the _ W11 ‘ 
and not a priest, this hand should prove of the three swords borne before Iiichard at 
thee a liar' (Materials for the History of his second coronation on 17 April 1194 . 
Thomas Bechet, i. 89-40, iv. 02). After On 27 May 1199 Hamelin was present at 
Beckot’s exilo he was sternly rebuked bv the John's coronation (Boa. Hov, iv. 90), and 
primate for withholding the tithos of the on 21 Nov. of tho same year witnessed the 
monks of Lowes (ib. vi. 372-3). Howevor, homage of tho king of Scots to John on a 
in after years he became a great worshipper hill near Lincoln (ib. iv. 141), In March 
of Si. Thomas, being cured, as was belioved, 1201 he entertained John at Conisborough 
of blindness in one eye hy means of the cover- (IItoteb, South Yorkshire, i. 107). He 
ing of the slmno of the martyr (ib. i. 462). died in April 1202, Isabella de Warenne 
This established a close connection between is said to have died on 18 July 1199 and to 
him and the monks of Christ Church, Canter- have been buried at Lowes, but the order to 
bury, who, in their hour of supreme need, them tenantB to do homage to their son on 
during their contest with Archbishop Bald- 12 May 1202 wns mado 1 salva fide matris 
wm in 1187 and 1188, made urgent appeals sum ’ (Rot. Lit. Fat. p. 106), and a chaiter 
to his charity and sympathy (Rpistolce Can- printed and facsimiled in Watson’s ‘Earls 
tuarienses, pp. 86 , 201-6, 208). of Warren and Surrey ’ (i. 107) purports to 

In 1106 Ilamelin was returned as pos- be issued by her after her husband’s death, 
sessing sixty knights’ foes (Bed Booh qf the Hamelin had a long dispute with the 
Kvchequer, i. 204), and in 1171-2 paid a abbots of Oluny as to their respective rights 
scutage of CO/, to the exchequer (ib. 1 . 68 ). over the priory of Lewes (Cal. Papal Let- 
Ha was one of the few great nobles who re- ters, 1198-1304, p. 186; Ralph op Diceeo, 
mained faithful to Henry II during the ii. 178). Ho was a benefactor of Lewes and 
general revolt of the feudal party in 1173-4 other Iioubos. He and Isabella were also 
(Benedictus Abbas, i. 61). In August 1176 benefactors of the Augustinian priory of St. 
lie acted as one of the escort of his niece Mary Overy, Southwark (Monasticon, vi. 
Joan, Henry II’s daugktor, on kor way from 172), and to a small extent of St. Mary’s, 
England to the court of her husband, King York. Hefounded an endowment for apnast 
William of Sicily. lie accompanied Joan for the chapel within Conisborough CWIb. 
as far as St.-Cillea in Provenco (ib. i, 120). Probably be was tho builder of the magnill- 
JIo was faithful to his brother in tho general cent keep of Conisborough (G. T. Olabx, 
desertion that preceded Henry IPs death, MedicBval Military Architecture, i. 460; cf. 
being with him in Juno 1189 on the con- iluiraiB, South YorJeshire, i. 107). Bis 
tinont (Fccdera, i. 48). He was present at various grants aro collected, though not very 
Riokard I’s coronation on 3 Sept, 1189. He critically, in Watson (i. 160-2). His high- 
exchanged with Richard hie lands nt Toron handed action with regard to Ins dependent 
in Franco for Tketford in Norfolk (IIeabste, churchmen is seen in a letter to Guy Rufus, 
Liber Niyer Saaceurii, i. 871; tliu date limits vector of Conisborough, printed in ‘ His- 
of this charter aro 6 June 1190-27 Nov. toriaus of the Church of York’ (iii. 86 , 
1191). During his nephew's absence on Rolls Sor.) 

crusade Hamelin upheld his government Hamelin was succeeded by his son, Wil- 
against tlie intrigues of Earl John. In 1191 liam de Warenne (d. 1240) [q.vj He was 
he adhored to tho chancellor Longohamp the second founder of the house or Waronne. 
against John. He was sent by tho chan- His paternal origin was forgotten, and the 
collar to liberato Archbishop Geoffrey name Waronne became the family name of 
[q. v.] of York from prison (Gib. Oambe, Ins descendants. Ilia male line continued 
Opera, iv. 896). Ho represented Long- to hold tlie earldom until the death of John 
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ae Warenne (1280-1847) [q. v.] lie had a 
daughter married to Guy de Laigle (Watson, 
i. 187). 

[Bsnedietus Abbas, Roger Hovcden, Chroni¬ 
cles of Stephen, Henry II , and Richard I, Ralph 
of Dieeto, Materials lor the History of Thomas 
Bechet, Gimldns Cambrensis, Red Book of Ex¬ 
chequer, Epistola: Cantuarienses, in Chronicles 
of the reign of Richard I (all the above in 
Bolls Series), Calendar of Papal Letters, vol. i.; 
Botuli Cartarum and Rymer’s Fcodera, vol. i. 
(both in Record Comm.); Dugdale’s Baronage, 
i. 75-6, and Monaeticon, vol. vi.; GK E. C[o- 

M 's Complete Peerage, vii. 326; Doyle’s 
Baronege, Hi. 470; Eyton’s Itinerary 
of Henry II; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. i.; 
Norgate’s England under the Angevin Kings; 
Watson's Memoirs of the Earls of Warren and 
Surrey, i. 164-73, a useful storehouse, but to 
be employed with the utmost caution.] 

T. F, T. 

WARENNE, JOIIN dd, Eabl os 
S tramiY or Eaet, Waeotnd (1231 P-1304), 
was the son of William de Warenne, earl of 
Warenne or Surrey (d. 1240) [q, v.], and of 
his wife Matilda, daughter of William Mar¬ 
shal, earl of Pembroke (d. 1219) [q. v.], and 
widow of Hugh Bigod, third earl of Norfolk. 
RogeT Bigod, fourth earl of Norfolk (d. 1270) 
[q.v.], was thus his elder half-brother. He 
is said in the Lewes register to have been 
five years old at his father’s death (Watson, 
i. 225), but two chronicles give 1231 as 
(lie date of his birth. (Cont. Gnuv. Cant, ii, 
129 j 1 Lewes Chron.’ in Sussex Arohceological 
Collections, ii. 24). Henry IH’s alien kins¬ 
men benefited largely by his long minority. 
Peter of Savoy [q. v.j was made guardian of 
his estates (Sussex Arch. Coll. iv. 133), and 
on 10 April 1247 he was married at Lon¬ 
don to the king's half-sister, Alice of Lueig- 
nau (Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p, 12). 
Warenne's earldom was thought too rich a 
provision for the needy Poitevin lady (Matt. 
Pabis, iv. 629). In the next few years 
the young earl was closely attached to his 
Luaignan brothers-in-law, joining them in 
1263 in the attack on the official of Arch¬ 
bishop Boniface, and sharing their excom¬ 
munication (ib. v. 869). Absolved from 
this, he went abroad with William of "Va¬ 
lance [q. v.] and Richard de Glare, seventh 
earl of Gloucester [q. v.] (Sussex Arch, Coll. 
ii. 26), probably to take part in the tourna¬ 
ment at Paris that celebrated the betrothal 
of Gloucester’s eon Gilbert to Warenne's 
wife’s niece, Alice of Angoulfime. On 
29 May 1264 be accompanied Edward, the 
king's son, to Gascony (Matt. Paius, v. 
447), whence he attended Edward on hie 
visit to Spain to wed Eleanor of Castile, 
He was knighted along with Edward (Sussex 


Arch. Coll. ii. 28) at Las Jluolgas by 
Alfonso X of Castile. The statement that 
he took a prominont part in Gascon affairs 
at this time is due to a confusion between 
him and John de Plessis, earl of Warwick 
[q. v.] (BIuiont, Holes Gascons, supplement 
au tome i. p, 130. ‘Johannes comes de 
War.’ was extended into 1 Warenne ’ instead 
of ‘ Warwick ’ by Michel. The confusion is, 
however, older: see e.g. Flores Hist. ii, 412 j 
and Watson, i. 227-8). His association 
with the courtiers made Warenne unpopular 
(Matt. Pabis, v. 614). 

On 16 Jan, 1260 the countess Alice gave 
birth to a son, William. Two days later her 
husband took ship from Dover to the con¬ 
tinent. However, on 9 Peb. Alice died, and 
was buried by her brother, Bishop Aymer 
de Valence [q. v.l, at Lewes priory (Sussex 
Arch. Coll. n. 20). In May 1250 Warenne 
had the grant of the third penny of the 
Sussex county revenues. lie soon became 
a member of the king’s council. 

During the earlier stages of the baronial 
troubles Warenne strongly upheld the king, 
lie witnessed on 2 May 1268 the kings 
consent to the baronial project of reform 
(Select Charters, p. 881) ( and was one of the 
twelve ‘ fidoles de concilio nostro ’ associated 
with twelve opposition barons to draw up 
the plan of reform for the great council at 
Oxford on 11 June (Burton Annals, p. 447). 
In this ‘ Mad ’ parliament Warenne joined 
with William de Valence and his other 


Poitevin brothers-in-law in refusing all con¬ 
cessions, even when Henry HI and his son 
Edward had accepted the reforms (Matt, 
Paths, v. 093-7). They thereupon fled from 
Oxford to Winchester, where Bishop Aymer 
sheltered them in Wolvesley Castle. When 
the aliens gave up the struggle, Warenne 
took the oath to tho Provisions of Oxford 
(Burton Annals, p. 444), and on 6 July 
escorted his Poitevin kinsmen to Dover. 

Like many of the young nobles, Warenns 
was now strongly attracted by Simon de 
Montfort. In 1200 he acted as justice in 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon (Foss, Bio- 
graphiaJundica , p. 705). In the same year 
he twice crossed the Channel to take part in 
tournaments (Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 2n. On 
18 July 1201 he joined with the other barons 
in requesting the king of Prance to arrange 
their differences with the king (Bfisrom, 
Simon de Montfort, p. 331). On 21 Nov. he 
took part in the compromise by which the 
Provisions were submitted to the arbitration 
of six magnates; and was included among 
those who received pardons (ib. p. 193), 
Warenne now commonly acted with Henry 
of Cornwall [q. v.] In the spring of 3203 
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lie returned with Ilonry from n mission to 
Franco (Cont. Geuv. 0ant. ii. 219). About 
Whitsuntide ho supported Moutfort at a 
couucil hold ‘ rege ot concilia euo iguorau- 
tibus ’ ( 'Dunstable Annals, p. 222, but cf. 
BfiMONT, p. 199). lie joined tho baronial 
nuny and took part in tlio attack on Fetor of 
Aigueblauche [q. v.], bishop of Hereford 
(Dunstable Annals, pp. 221-2), Ou 7 Aug. 
ho was made constable of Pevonsey Castle, 
and on 23 Aug. joint commissioner to troat 
with the Welsh '(Ftrdera, i. 430). 

By tho autumn Warenne again wavored. 
After tho flight of Edward from the capital 
the Londoners turned Warenne out of 
the city ( Dunstable Annals, p. 225), where¬ 
upon be and Henry of Cornwall led a 
great secession to tho royalists. Edward’s 
timely grants of land encouraged tho 
secedars. Wnrenno was with tho king when, 
on3 lice., ho was rofusod admission to Dover 
Castle( Cont. Gmtv. Cant. ii.229), OnlGDoc. 
lie signed tho agreement to submit to the 
arbitration of St. Louis (J loyal Letters, ii. 
252). On 24. Doc. tho king made him 
guardian of the poaco in Surrey and Sussex. 

Warenne fought strenuously on tho king’s 
side in the war that followed the repudiation 
of the Wise of Amicus. In March 1204 he 
was with tho king at Oxford, whence he 
wont with ltogcr do Leybourns [q. v.] to 
protect bis castlo of lleigato from tho Lon¬ 
doners (Bibiianghb, Dc Bello, p. 22). Ho 
soon rotroalod to Kocliestor, where ho arrived 
on 10 April. On the 19th Leicoster t ook tho 
outworks of tho castlo and drove Warenno 
iuto the Norman keep, whore ho held out 
until 26 April, when Leicester retreated to 
London on tho approach of Edward (HuMiNa- 
nuTtair, i. 313; Wykhh, pp. 146-7; Cont. 
Gmtv. Cant. ii. 235-6). On 29 April 
Warenne loft Bodies)er. A few days later 
he was at his castle of Lewes, where ho 
entertained Edward on tho night of 13 May 
(Battle Chronicle apud BtluoNT, p. 370). 
In tho battle of Lewes, 14 May, Warenno 
fought on tho right or north wing of the 
royalist host commanded by Edward (lli- 
BiiANoim, p. 26, Bolls Ser.; IlmtiNommoir, 
i, 310). If, however, he accompanied Ed¬ 
ward's pursuit of the Londoners, ho soon 
returned to the town, where, alter the cap¬ 
ture of the king, he fought a fierce fight in 
tho streets with the victorious barous ( Battle 
Chronicle, u.s. p. 877). Beaten signally in 
this, be rode olT with Itugh Bigod and his 
Lusignan brothers-in-law over the Ouse 
bridge to Pevonsey Castle, of which ho 
was still constable. Leaving behind a garri¬ 
son, they thence fled to the exiled queen in 
France. Warenne’d flight was severely de¬ 


nounced by the chroniclers. WykeaTiTTfin' 
the royalist, makosit an excuse forEdw«,if 
surrender. ra ’ 

On 18 June all Wavetme’slands,save 
and Beigate, were liandod over to Earl n 
hert of Gloucester. lie remained abroad 
for nearly a year, staying partly in Fran “ 
and partly m l'landera. The quarrel 
Leicester with Gloucester at last gave h™ 
his opportunity. On 19 March Hashed 
summoned to appear in parliament ‘to dn 
and suffer justico.’ Early in May, a W 
with William do Valence, he landed ™ 
Pembrokeshire (Wyees, p, 105; Mw 
Letters, ii. 282). They joined the’esoag 
Edward and Gloucester at Ludlow, and took 
part in the Evesham campaign. On the 
night of 1-2 Aug. Warenne accompanied 
Edward in his socrot march on Kenilworth 
and took part in its capture on the moraine 
of the latter day (Liber dc Ant. Leg. 
74-5). Aftor EvcRham he reduced Kent 
and the Cinque port s (lloyal Letters, ii. 2891 
On 27 May 1266 ho and William of Valence 
suddenly attacked Bury St. Edmund’s. The 
abbey at onco yieldod, and the townsfolk 
atoned for their disloyalty by a fine (Cont 
Fr.on. Wto. ii. 197). ‘in ‘1267, still acting 
with William of Valence, he mediated be¬ 
tween Gloucester and tho king and his son 
(B rsiiAN-cimt, p. CO, Bolls Ser., nud De Bello, 
p. 00; Cont. Gi«nv. Cant. ii. 216). At the 
conclusion of the disturbances Warenne ob¬ 
tained a formal pardon for his rebellions 
against tho king (Abbrevintio Placitonmi, 
p. 168), and for tho oxcossos of himself and 
his followers up to 1268 (cf. Cal. Patent 
Bolls, 1281-92, p. 167). On 2-J June 1268 
he look tho cross at the Bame limo as Ed¬ 
ward (Wykhs, p. 218), This did not pre¬ 
vent fierce quarrols with rival barons. In 
1269 a contest broke out between Warenne 
and Ilonry do Lacy [q. v.], the young earl of 
Lincoln, with regard to their rights over a 
cortoinpasture. Bothoorlsproparedtowage 
private war, but the king forced them to 
refer tho dispute to tho justices, who decided 
in favour of Lacy ( Flores Hist. iii. 17-18). 
On 13 Oct. 1260 Warenno was present at the 
t ran slat ion of Edward the Confessor (Wyebs, 
p, 226). A dispute broke out between 
Warenno and Alan de la Zouch about a 
certain manor. On 19 June 1270 the case 
was being tried in West,minster Ilall ( ib. p. 
234), Fearing leSt ouco more the law might 
bo adverse, Warenne overwhelmed Alan and 
Ins oldest son with reproaches. Thereupon 
his followers set upon the Zouohes, dan¬ 
gerously wounding the father. The son only 
escaped by flight. Tho king and his son 
were in the neighbouring palace, and were 
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neatly incensed at this violence. Warenne 
fled to Iteigate Castle. Edward pursued him 
thither and threatened him with a siege, 
whereupon Warenne yielded. On 6 July lie 
submitted himself in Westminster Hall to 
the kingVmercy, protesting that he had not 
acted from malice but from anger. A fine 
of ten thousand marks was exacted, and on 
3 Aug. be was further purged by the oath of 
twenty-five knights at Winchester, where, 
on 4 Aug., the king issued his pardon 
(Watson, i. 244-6). The death or Alan 
on 10 Aug. of a fever, brought about by 
his wounds, did not further complicate the 
matter, but it was thought a scandal that 
Warennegot off so lightly (London Annals, 
p. 81). The greater part of the fine was still 
unpaid at his death (cf. Cal. Latent Rolls , 
1301-7, pp. 406-7; Wykes, pp, 2S3-6, and 
Winchester Annals, p. 109, give somewhat 
different versions of the Zouch affair). In 
1270 he was rebuked by Archbishop Giffard 
for his exactions in Yorkshire (Letters from 
Northern Registers , p. 22). 

After Henry Ill’s death, Warenne on 
20 Nov. 1272 took oaths of fealty to the 
absent Edward I (Winchester Annals, p, 
112; Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 164). According 
to the Lewes chronicler lie was one of four 
' custodes terrra 1 (Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 80). 
He resented the writs of quo warranto of 
1278. When, in 1279, the justices asked 
Warenne by what warranty he held his 
franchises, he produced * an ancient and 
rusty sword,' saying, ‘ nero is my warranty, 
My ancestors, who came with William the 
Bastard, conquered their lauds with the 
sword, and with the sword will I defend 
them against all who desire to seize them, 
For the king did not conquer his lands by 
himself, but our ancestors were his partners 
and helpers’ (H-BMINhuroti, ii. 6). Tiie 
entry in ‘ Kirby’s Quest ’ (Kirby’s Quest, p. 
8, Surtees Soc.) that he holds Oonisborough 
but ‘non dicit de quo nec per quod servi- 
tium,’and the king’s officials’complaint that 
his bailiffs would not permit them to enter 
his liberties, nor allow his tenants to answer 
or appear before them (ib. pp. 227, 281), 
show that he did not recede from this atti¬ 
tude. His claim of free warren and free 
chase inallhis Sussexlanda(72o<. Pari. i. 6b) 
was equally uncompromising. Warenne’s 
attitude so generally represented that of the 
greater baronage that Edward desisted. A 
letter from Archbishop Peckham to Warenno, 
expostulating with him for damaging his 
tenantB by permitting an intolerable excesB 
of game on Ilia lands, shows that he was 
equally strict over his dependents (Peczham, 
Letters, i. 38-9; the Hundred Rolls speak of 


the 1 diabolical innumerable oppressions' of 
his steward at Conisborougk (Huntee, South 
Yorkshire, p. 108). After 1282 Warenne was 
often called earl of Sussex as well as of Surrey. 
This was when the death of Isabella, widow 
of Hugh de Albini, last earl of Sussex of 
that house, had left that earldom vacant. It 
is sometimes thought to point to a fresh 
creation of Warenne as earl of Sussex, or 
to a contest for that dignity with the 
Fitzalans, who were forced in tho end to be 
content with the title of earls of Arundel 
(GK E, C[oka.YNT]]'s Complete Peerage, i, 145; 
COTTRTHOPB, p. 29). 

Warenne took a conspicuous share in 
carrying out Edward I’s Welsh policy. In 
1277 and in 1282 he served personally in 
Edward’s campaigns. He spent most of 
1288 in Wales with the king, and on 30 Sept, 
was summoned to the parliament of Shrews¬ 
bury. On the death of the two sons of 
Gruffydd ab Madogfq. v.]in 1281, the king, 
after some unsuccessful experiments (Rotu his 
Wallies, p. 42, privately printed by Sir T. 
Phillips), divided their lands between Roger 
Mortimer [see Mobtimer, Hober IH] and 
WaTenne, the former obtaining Chirk and 
the latter taking the more westerly lordship 
of Bromfield, with part of that of Yale. 
Warenne’s grant was dated 7 Oct. 1282 
(Watson, i. 267). Ilenceforth, as lord of 
Bromfield and Yale, he became one of the 
most important of the Welsh marcher lords, 
building the castle of Dinas Bran on a 
hill overlooking the Dee valley. In 1287 
he raised troops and fought against Rhys ap 
Maredudd (Pari. Writs, i, 262), being sent 
to Wales in June and ordered to remain, in 
Bromfield till Rhys was subdued (ib. i. 26S; 
cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 271). In 
1292 he granted the king a fifteenth from 
his Welsh lordships on condition that it 
should not be made a precedent (ib. p. 600). 
In 1298 he urged his right to the custody 
during vacancies of those temporalities of 
the bishopric of St. Asaph which lay within 
Bromfield, but the claim was rejected (Rot. 
Pari. i. 934; Haddan and Stubbs, i. 698-9). 
In 1294 again Warenne was despatched to 
relieve Bere Castle, threatened by Madog ab 
Hywelyn (Pari, Writs, i. 264), He re¬ 
peatedly raised large numbers of Welsh 
foot from his lordships to serve against the 
Scots. On 7 Feb. 1301 he received the grant 
of the castle and town of Hope, in the 
modern Flint, at a rent of ,401, (Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 570), It was not until 
26 July 1302 that he did homage for Brom¬ 
field and Yale. 

Warenne’s share in Edward’s Scottish 
policy was reryconspiouous. In September 
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1285 lie-was sent on a mission to Scotland 183-4; of., however, HEMnramniQii iMsf 
(Cal. Pat. Polk, 1281-92, p, 192). Between ‘quod fuit nobis in postermn fonseton 
Septombor and November 1289 lie was en- mali’). On 14 June the king ordered 
gaged in negotiating the treaty of Salisbury Warenne to his post (Mist. Doe. Scotl ii 
with the Soots (ib. p. S28 j Cal. Doe. Scotl. l. 184-6) ; it was not until the end of j u i' 
107). On 14 Fob. 1290 he received pro- that he reached Boiwiok (ib. ii, gQ 4 gggf 
tection on going to Scotland as the king's Even then he lost time by sending h,j 
envoy (ib. p. 343), and on 20 June was grandson, Ilenry Percy, to negotiate with 
appointed with Antony Bok [q. v.], bishop the_ Scots. On li Aug. the king loshnr 
of Durham, to treat with the guardians patience, made Brian Fitssalan [q, v.l lord 
of that country (ib. p, 372; Cal. Doe. Scotl. of Bodale, governor of Scotland (Fcedtra 

i. 168). On 18 July they concluded the i. 874). Edward then wont to Flanders’ 
treaty of Brigham (ib, i. 102). Oil 28 Aug. Fitzalan, however, showed such unwilling 

he was nominated proctor for the king’s ness to take office that on 7 Sept, the regents 

soil Edward on tlio occasion of his expected hegged Warenne to continue in his corn- 
marriage with the little quoon of Scots, and mand (Hist. Doe. Scotl. ii. 230). During 
next day was ono of an embassy appointed those transactions Warenne crossed the 
to treat with her father, Erie of Norway border. Ilia want of men and monoypro- 
(ib. p. 386). During his absenco ho was bably extenuates, though it does not excuse 
rospited from paying his debts (ib. i. 180). his romissness, Lnte in August he advanced 
Ho strongly uphold the candidature of John to Stirling. He wub still unwilling to fight 
Baliol, his son-in-law, for the Scottish throno. and gladly negotiated with the steward of 
On 16 Se^t. 1296 Waronne was appointed Scotland, who counselled dolay and offered 
custodian of the sea coast (Cal. Pat. Polls , to bring back tho insurgents to the king’s 
1202-1301, p. 147). On 6 Oct. he was peace. Ultimately Waronne found that the 
made, jointly with Anthony Bek, custodian steward could not or would not, redeem his 
of the counties boyond tho Trent (ib. p. 152), promise. Meanwhile the Scottish army 
and next day of Bamburgh Oastle (ib. p. under Wallace had taken up a position 
151). On 18 Oot. ho nominal ud attorneys north of the Forth on the hills overlooking 
until Easier, as being about to go to Scot- tho narrow bridge of Stirling. On 11 Sept, 
land on tho king’s sorvice (ib. p. 166). lie the clamour of his soldiers forced Warenne 
was therefore on tho borders already when, to fight (HuMiNanunaii, ii. 136). Though 
in the spring of 1296, Edward bogan his warned of the certain consequences, he 
groat invasion. A month after the capture foolishly Bent his mon over the bridge to 
of Berwick, on 30 March, Edward sent attack tho enemy on tho other side. When 
Waronne and William Buauchamp, oarl of the van had orossed over, Wallace fell upon 
Warwick, to attack the castle of Dunbar, it. and out it oil' almost to a man. The de- 
Arriving outside the walls on 23 April, on moralised English army melted away. The 
the 27th they dofoated the Scots army that stoward of Scotland joined Wallace, 
sought to roliove tho town (riEMiNCHiUBQii, Warenne threw a garrison into Stirling and 

ii. 103-4), and noxt day forced Dunbar to escaped with a few followors to Berwick 
surrender. Waronuo accompanied Edward (Lahxboost, p, 100). Thence ho hurried to 
in his march through Scotland. Ho was England, begging for help from the regency, 
at Monlroso on 10 July, and went back with On 27 Sept, ho was at York (Hist. Doc. Scotl. 
Edward to Berwick. There on 22 Aug. ii. 232-8). The Soots then occupied Berwick, 
Waronuo was appointed * warden of the only the castle holding out. Hater in the 
kingdom and land of Scotland.’ On 23 Nov. yoar Waronne joined with otkor royalist 
1296 lio was at Jedburgh (Hist. Doe. Scotl. earls in protecting his nopliow Norfolk and 
ii. 246, misdated 1207 by tho editor), bat tho Earl of Horoford against the wrath of 
early in the winter Waronne quitted his Edward I (Ilmrorainmoii, ii. 151). 
government on tho plea that the olimalo Despite his past blundors, on 10 Dsc. 
made it impossible for nim to romain without Warenne was again appointed captain of an 
danger to lus health (IlnainramjEOH, ii. 127). expedition against thoScots (Hist. Doe. Scotl. 
lie made a merit of remaining in the north ii. 249-60). This time he showed greater 
of England. It was during his absence that haste, taking out on 12 Doc. lotters of attorney 
Sir William Wallace [q. v.j roso against the until Easter(Qorroii, Scotland in 1S98, p. 63), 
English in May 1297. Even then Waronne and receiving on 14 Doc. lottors of protection 
delayed his roturn on various excuses. ‘And ur about logo to Scotland (ib. p. 16). His 
know, slro,’ he wrote, ‘ that the delay which dobls and pleas were rospited until his re- 
we have made will cause you no harm what- turn. On 14 Jan. he held a council at 
ever, if God pleases ’ (Hist. Doe. Saotl, ii, York, whero the charters which the regents 
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bad continued in the king’s absence were 
renewed and excommunication threatened 
aeainst all who broke them (IIeiungburgh, 
ii 156-0). On 22 Jan. Warenne was 
ordered to invade Scotland at once (Scotland 
in ISOS, p. 70). He raised the siege of 
Roxburgh and occupied Berwick (IIeuing- 
bttrgh, ii. 156-7), whence lie was recalled 
to attend the Whitsuntide council at York 
1 as secretly as might be ’ (Scotland in 1298, 
p 95). However, in June he crossed the 
border with the king, joining other lords in 
assuring Norfolk and Hereford that the 
king would confirm the charters on his 
retnra (Ribhanqer, p. 186). On 22 July 
he commanded the rearward ‘battle’ at 
Falkirk (Scotland in 1208, p. 161). On 
26 Sept, he was back at Carlisle (ifj. p. 266). 

On 9 Sept. 1299 Warenne was at Ed¬ 
ward I'b second marriage at Canterbury 
(Coiit. Gebv. Cant. ii. 317). In November 
he was made guardian of his grandson, Ed¬ 
ward Baliol (Hist. Boo. Scotl. ii. 405). In 
July 1300 Warenne and his grandson, 
Ilenry Percy, commanded the second 
squadron of the army that besieged Oaer- 
laverock (Nicot.as, Sibge deKcu laverok,f. 14). 
In February 1301 he aimed the Lincoln 
latter of the barons to the pope (Mvdera, 
i. 426-7). In March 1301 he was chief of 
the embassy treating with the French at 
Canterbury. lie died on 27 Sept. 1804 at 
Kennington in Surrey (Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 
37; cf. London Ann. p. 138). On 1 Deo. 
the remains were taken to Lowes, where 
they were buried after Christmas, in the 
church of St. Pancrae (IlEMlNOBTOaH, ii. 
240), Archbishop Winclielsea celebrating 
the funoral service. 

By Alice of Lusignan, who died on 
0 Fob. 1266, John left threo children: 

(1) Alice, horn in 1261 (Sussex Arch. Coll, ii. 
23), and married, in Scpl ember 1268, to Ilenry 
Percy (d. 1272); she was the mother of llonry 
Percy, first baron Percy of Alnwick [q. v.j 

(2) Isabella, born on 23 Sopt.1268 (ib. ii. 26), 
and married, in 1279, to John de Baliol [q, v.j, 
afterwards king of Scots; sbu was the mother 
of Edward de Baliol [q.v.] (3) William, the 
only son of the marriage, born on 16 Jan. 
1256 (ib, ii. 26), and married before 1288 to 
Joanna, daughter of Robert de Yere, earl of 
Oxford (d. 1296). William was knighted 
in 1285 (id, ii. 36), and in December 1286 
was accidentally killed at a tournament at 
Croydon, and buried at Lewes, IIU only 
son, John, de Warenne (1286-1347) [q. v.j, 
thus became the heir. 

[Calendarium Genealogicum; Hist. Docu¬ 
ments relating to Scotland, 1286-1808 ; Rymor's 
Foedern, vol, i.; Purl. Writs, rol. i.; Calen¬ 


dars of Patent Rolls under Edward I; Annales 
Monastic!,_ Royal Letters, Henry III, vol. ii., 
Matt. Paris’s Ilist. Major, vols, iv. and v„ Flores 
Hist, vols ii.nndiii^Cotton.Rishange^Oxenedes, 
Peckham’s Letters, Chron. Edw, I and Edw. II, 
vol. i. (the last nine in Rolls 3er.); Liber de 
Antiquis Legibns, Rishanger’s De Bello, Wright's 
Political Poems (the last threein Camden Soc.); 
Trivet and Hemingbnrgh (both in English Hist. 
Soc.) Mr. Blaauw has printed in Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, ii. 23-37, a Lewes 
chroniele that gives many details of Warenne’s 
personal history; Gough’s Scotland in 1298; 
Wallace Papers, Ghron. de Lanercast (both in 
Maitland Club); Courthope's Historic Peerage, 
pp. 29, 462, 466, ed. Nicolas; G. E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage, vii. 327-8; Doyle’s Officio! 
Baronage, iii.47 l-2;Nicolas’s SiigedeEurlaverok, 
pp. 130-6 j Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 77-80. The 
elaborate life in Watson's Memoirs of tho Earls 
of Warron and Surrey, i. 225-804, most be 
used with caution; B&nont’s Simon de Montfort; 
Stubbs’s Const. Ilisf. vol.ii.; Pauli’s Geschiehte 
von England, vol. iv.] T. F. T. 

WARENNE, JOHN de, Eabt, or Store* 
and Sussex, or Earl Warenne (128G-1347), 
son. of William de Warenne (<?. 1286) and 
Joanna, daughter of Robert de Yere, earl of 
Oxford, and grandson of John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey (1281 P-1304) [q.v.L was bom 
on 24 June and baptised on 7 Nov. 1286 
(Calendarium Genealogicum , p. 378; Sussex 
Arch. Coll. ii. 36). His father died when he 
was only six months old, and his mother 
when he was aged 7. He was nineteen when 
his grandfather’s doath on 27 Sept. 1304 made 
him Bari of Suney and Sussex. On 20 May 
1800 he married, at the Franciscan church 
at N ewgato, J oan, only daughter of Henry III, 
count of Bar, and of Eleanor, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Edward I (ib, vi. 119-21). On Whit¬ 
sunday, 22 May, he was knighted along with 
the Prince of Wales ( Chron. deMelsa, ii. 227). 
ne received his first parliamentary summons 
for 80 May at Westminster (Pari. Writs, i, 
104). lie was, however, excused from at¬ 
tendance at the Carlisle parliament in 
January 1807 as being in Wales by license 
of the ldng (ib. i. 188). On 6 Fob. 1307 
Edward I, being at Lanercost, released him 
from his grandfather's debt of 0,6931 6s. 
lOW. to the crown (Cal, Pat,Bolls, 1801-7, 
pp. 496-7). 

Under Edward II Warenne waB one of 
tho earls who on 6 Aug. 1807 attested the 
grant of Cornwall to Peter de Gaveston 
(Fcedera , ii. 2), On 2 Dec. in the famous 
tournament at Gavoston’s castle of Walling¬ 
ford he led the side that fought against the 
favourite, whose victory involved, ns Troke- 
lowe (p. 06) says, * his perpetual shame ’ (see 
also Monk or MaXiJiesbtot, p. 166). The 
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upstart's behaviour much irritated Warenno, 
who ' never showed a cheerful countenance 
to Polar after that tournamont ’ {ib. p. 101). 
Ho was conspicuous in 1308 in procuring the 
banishment of the favourito, hut in 1309, 
after Gavcslon’s unauthorised return, he was 
induced by Henry do Lacy, carl of Lincoln 
[q. v.], to become his 1 friend,’ probably at the 
parliament at Stamford in July, whore on 
6 Aug. ho signed the letter of the barons to 
Clement V (London Annals , p. 102). With 
three other royalist oarls ho was appointed 
to enforce order at the parliament of March 
1310 ( Fadem , ii. 103). On 15 Juno lie was 
granted the castlo, honour, and forest of the 
nigh Pealc(CW. Close Bolls , 1 307-13, p, 283). 
That summer he accompanied Edward II and 
Gavcston against ltobort Bruce (XoutfonAnra, 

? . 174-5 Ann. Paulini, p. 209). In February 
311ho traversed Selkirk forest, receiving the 
foresters into the English obedience (Lanxk- 
cosr, p. 214). 

Archbishop 'Winchelsoa reconciled Wa- 
ranno with the baions (nnsiiNantrnaii, ii. 
277), who appointed him to keep tho peace in 
London and the eastern counties. In May 
1312 he was sent with his kinsman, Aymer 
do Valence, earl of Pembroke [see Arana], 
against Gaveston, and besieged Scarborough, 
forcing rotor to surrender on 18 May, on 
conditions which they sworo to observe 
{London Ann. pp. 201-6; Lit. Cantuar. iii. 
388-92). Disgusted at Warwick’s putting 
Gaveston to death, they again went oyer to 
the Icing, and in August joined Edward’s 
army against tho ordainors (Flores Hist. iii. 
337). In tho pacification of October 1313 
Warenne was specifically pardoned all of- 
fonces sinco the king's accession. Early next 
year, however, he was again at variance with 
tho court, and on 22 Feb. 1314 the sheriff of 
Derbyshire was ordored to resumo by force 
the possession of Oastloton and Peak Forest 
{Cal. Close Bolls, 1313-18, p. 38), In Juno 
he refused, like Lancaster, to follow Edward 
to Bannockburn (Monk ok MALirus/vrav, p. 
201). In September 1314 at tho parliament 
at York he supported tho northern primal o 
in his attack on Archbishop Eoynolds {Cal. 
Close Bolls , 1813-18, p. 194). 

The fluctuations of Warenno’s policy 
during those years are partly explained by 
his domestic troubles. His marriage with 
Joan of Bar was unhappy, and he was now 
living in open adultery with Matilda do 
Nerford, a Norfolk gentleman’s daughter. 
In May 1313 ho was threat ened with oxcom- 
munication, which was postponed on the 
prayer of tho king {Fadera, ii. 216), In 
June and July tho Uountoss Joan was living 
at tho king’s cost in the Tower {ib. 1813-18, 


f 6 )‘ * ]3t ' fm ’ e 1 -, 0Uf f’ how6ver > th e bishop of 
Chichester issued the threatened sentenea 
and an unseemly fray ensued between 
Warenne s followers and those of the bislion 
Warenne now sought to procure a dissolu 
lion of his marriage in the ecclesiastical 
courts on tho ground of nearness of kin and 
want of consent. Archbishop Greenfield of 
York summoned Joan to appear at MioWt 
mas 1314 {{Letters from Northern lZm 
pp. 228-30; Bluauw in Sussex Ai eh. Coll 
Vi. 117-27). On 23 Feb. 1316 Warenne 
bound himBelf to pay 2001 a year to the 
king for Joan’s support dicing the time the 
suit ran {Cal. Close Bolls, 1313-18, p. 825) 
The marriage was never dissolved, but "the 
parties liencoforth livod apart. In tbe inte¬ 
rests of Matilda do Nerford and her children 
Warenne on 11 July 1316 surrendered his 
Yorkshire, Welsh, Sussex, and T.mi-nW ,^ 
lands to tho king {ib. p. 317), receiving them 
back for life with reversion to the crown 
and obtaining oil 4 Aug. the settlement of 
the West Riding estate after his death on 
Matilda and her Rons (Watson, ii. 14-18), 
The king and Warenno were for the mo¬ 
ment close allies. On 9 Fob. 1317 the earl 
attended a council at Clarendon, where, 
perhaps, a plot was formed to attack Lan¬ 
caster ( Cont. Tit nan.', ed. Hall, pp. 21-2). 
Warenne’s fears prevented his carrying out 
this scheme {Flores Hist. iii. 179). How¬ 
ever, the Countess Alice of Lancaster was 
on 9 May carried oil - by Warenne from 0an- 
ford to ltoigato. Alice welcomed the 
abduction, and she was then or later guilty 
of adultery. ’Though it is probable that 
Warenne was not her lover, the abduction 
was a deadly insult to Lancaster, and private 
war at once broke out in Yorkshire and the 
north march of Wales, where Warenne and 
Laucast er wore neighbours. Lancaster cap¬ 
tured Sandal and Conisborough with the 
ostale which they protected, and on 26 Oct. 
Warenne saved Grantham and Stamford 
from him by surrendering them to the king 
{Cal. Close Bolls, 1813-18, p. 660). It was 
vain for Edward on 8 Nov. to forbid Lon- 
oastor to continue hostilities {Foedera, ii. 
Si-5). When, in March 1318, a new recon¬ 
ciliation between Edward and Thomas was 
oH'octed, Lancaster was allowed to exoept 
his quarrel with Warenne. In June 1318 
Lancaster attacked Bromfield and Yale, and, 
despite royal prohibitions, conquered them 
with thoir easlles. He pleaded the king's 
favour to Waromie as an excuse for not 
attending tho council at Leicester (Monk 
ok Malm bsu ub.y, p. 235). When, in August, 
anot hor pacification was patohed up, W arenne 
was again excluded from its terms {Cal. 
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Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 113). Of all tlie 
king's & lends, IVarenne and Hugh le De- 
spenscr alone now refused to crave Lan¬ 
caster’s forgiveness (Monk op Malmesbury, 
p. 235). Finding, however, that obstinacy 
involved the loss of his remaining estates, 
“Warenne was reconciled to his enemy on 
condition of an ' exchange of lands ’ (ib. p. 
240) that was altogether in Lancaster's 
favour. Lancaster's conquests both in the 
“West Riding and in the march remained his 
possessions for the rest of his life (Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1318-28 pp. 581, 858,1323-7 pp. 120, 
479). In May 1319 Warenne also surren¬ 
dered a large estate in Norfolk to the victor 
(ib. 1318-23, p. 68). The Oountess Alice 
was, however, able to grant to her deliverer 
the life tenancy of several manors of her 
father's earldom of Salisbury. 

In July 1319 Warenne attended the mus¬ 
ter at Newcastle against the Scots, hut little 
was effected against Bruce. Wareuue’s 
subjection to Lancaster was now complete. 
So lots ns July he joined with Lancaster in 
banishing the Despensers, and received 
formal pardon before parliament separated. 
However, when Edward II went to war 
against the Lancastrians ? Warenne plucked 
up courage to join the king during his pro¬ 
gress through the “Welsh march. He was 
one of the four earls who lured the two 
Boger Mortimers into captivity (Muiumutii, 
p. 35). On 22 March 1322 he took part in 
the condemnation of Lancaster at Ponte¬ 
fract (“Walbinoiiam, i. 1G5; Canon op 
Bri»liN0ton, p. 77). He attended the 
York parliament that revoked the ordi¬ 
nances. However, his position was by no 
means secure. lie had to surrender the 
manor of Aldbourne to the elder Despenser 
to save himBelf from destruction (Cal. 
Patent Rolls, 1327-30, p. 21), but he was at 
once allowed to resume possession of Brom- 
field and Yale (ib. p. 601), though Baudal and 
Conisborough were treated as royal escheats. 

On 2 March 1825 Warenne was reluctantly 
sent with a hundred men-at-arms as captain 
of the king's army in Aquitaine (Frndera, ii. 
594; Monk op Malmesbury, p. 280). On 
25 Aug. he sailed from Portsmouth, accom¬ 
panied by Edmund, earl of Kent [q. v.] He 
effected nothing of importance, and next 
year, 1320, was back in England. 

The quarrel between Edward II and Isa¬ 
bella madeWareime’s support more necessary 
to the Despensers, and he at last received his 
reward, lie had the custody of tho isle of 
Axholme, forfaited to the crown by the 
treason of John de Mowbray [see Mowbray, 
John, eighth Baron]. On 10 May 1826 he 
was appointed ohief commissioner of array 


iu the north. Already, on 7 May 1326, the 
West Biding estate, with Sandal and Conis- 
borougli, was restored for life, though he 
surrendered the reversion to the king. On 
14 May he did the snmo for his Surrey, 
Sussex, and “Welsh lands [Cal. Close Rolls, 
1823-7, pp. 479, 578). ne threw over the 
claims of his mistress and her children, 
though Malilda de Nerford's legal right to 
the reversion of the Webt Biding estate was 
so strong that on 19 May Warenne’s brother- 
in-law, Edmund Fitzalan, earl of Arundel 
[q. v.], pledged himself that in the event of 
her obtaining legal possession after “Wa- 
renne’s death he would give the king an 
equivalent (ib. pp. 573-4). Warenne and 
Arundel were the two last earls to remain 
faithful to Edward II. Warenne, however, 
escaped the tragic fate of his brother-in- 
law, and on giving in his adhesion to the 
queen and Mortimer he was put forward 
prominently as their supporter, like Henry 
of Lancaster. He was one of the deputa¬ 
tion of estates sent in January 1327 to urge 
abdication on Edward II. On 10 March he 
waB at Edward IH's coronation, and ho was 
one of the standing council of regency, 
though his position was still by no means 
secure. lie had to resign the Isle of Ax- 
holm o to the young John de Mowbray [see 
Mowbray, John be, II, ninth Baron] (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 358, cf. p. 164). 
Henry of Lancaster claimed the Warenne 
West Biding estate as part of Thomas’s 
possessions, and for some time it remained 
by mutual consent in tbe king’s possession 
(tb, 1327-30, p. 79), though ultimately ¥a- 
reimB’s prior rights were recognised. In 
February 1827 be was going beyond sea on 
the king’s service, and in April was about to 
iroceed to the marches of Scotland (ib. pp. 
4, 70). On 29 March he was appointed 
supervisor of the commissioners of the peace 
for Oxfordshire (ib. p, 90). On 1 Sept, he 
received a new grant for life of Grantham and 
Stamford (ib. p. 100), and a little later some 
Despensers’ property, already granted for life, 
was given to him in fee simple (ib. p. 271), 
as were some Essex manors forfeited by Ed¬ 
mund of Arundel (ib. p. 336). He enter¬ 
tained the king, who on 16 March 1329 paid 
him sixteen hundred marks by way of re¬ 
cognition (Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 491). 
On 16 Sept. 1329 he received a grant of two 
thousand marks from the exchequer (ib. p. 
441), and on 4 May 1330 the manor of 
Swonscombe and other lands and rent to a 
large amount were bestowed on him ‘on 
consideration of his agreement to remain 
always with the king ’ (ib. p. 617); while in 
June he had tho custody of a large part of 
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the estates of tlie minor Thomas Bardolf 
(jib. p. 580). ne managed, however, to re¬ 
tain his position after Mortimer’s fall. 

From the beginning of Edward Ill’s reign 
Warenno had been much employed on Scot¬ 
tish afl'airs. On 28 Nov. 1327 he was joint 
commissioner to treat with the Scots. The 
revival of the Baliol party aftor Robert 
Bruce’s death in 1329 opened out better 
prospects to him, Edward de Baliol [q. v.l 
was his first cousin, and before 1310 had 
been his ward (Fmdcra, ii. 116), Warenne 
naturally profited by his kinsman’s elevation 
to the throne of Scotland. Beforo 27 Feb. 
1833 Baliol granted him the palatine earldom 
of Strathern (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1330-4, p. 
666), then actually held by Earl Malise 

E ee under Sxkatitkrn, Malise, Eare op]. 

1 June 1333 he joined in an expedition des¬ 
patched to Bailors assistance. On 23 July 
he was pardoned his debts to the crown in 
consideration of his great expenses in con¬ 
ducting the siego of Berwick (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1330-4, p. 467). In 1335 he was at 
the Newcastle mustor, and invaded the 
Lothians along with Baliol, ponetrating as 
far as Perth. With Baliol’s final discom¬ 
fiture Warenne lost his last hopes of his 
Scottish earldom. He retained the titlo 
until his death, though in 1343 David Bruce 
bestowed the earldom on Sir Morice Moray, 
the nephew of Earl Malise (Gt. E. 0[okaxne], 
Complete Peerage, vii. 286). 

In 1383 Warenne received a grant of the 
manor of Beeston, Norfolk, for life (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1830-4, p. 404). In September 1387 
he was one of four appointed to lay before 
the people of Surrey the king’s plans of 
national dofonce against the French (Rot. 
Pari. ii. 602). In 1388 ho was a councillor 
to the little Edward of Corn wall, the nominal 
regent during Edward Ill’s absence abroad 
(Chron. Awjliee, 1328-88, p, 7). In July 
1839 ho seems to have acted ns sheriff of 
Surroy and Sussex (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1838- 
1340, p. 287), though tho official lists do not 
montion his holding an offico so beneath his 
dignity (List of Sheriffs, p. 136; P. R. O. 
JL/ists and Indexes, No, 9). 

In Lent 1840 he was again one of five 
assistants to tho little Buko of Cornwall. 
In Lent 1312 ho was one of the oarls whom 
'age and infirmity oxcused from taking 
part in a tournament at Dunstable ’ (Muiu- 
jixnn, p, 128). In July 1316 he was, how¬ 
ever, again a councillor of regency during 
the king’s absence abroad, Towards the 
ond of Lis life he was enriched by the dis¬ 
covery of a treasure hidden in a cave in 
Bromfield through the incantations of a 
Saracen physician (Walsirqiiam, i. 204). 


. Warenne s domestic relations remain™] 
disorderly. In 1337 his countess quitS 
England (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, p q gfth 
and during the.later years of his life he lived 
with Isabella do Holland, tho daughter of a 
Lancashire knight, Robert de Holland, and 
of his wife Matilda, daughter and coheiress 
of Alan de la Zouch, whose brother becamp 
first Earl of Kent [see Holland,C? 
first Earl op KentJ Warenne’s chief con¬ 
cern was now to transfer his remaining pro¬ 
perty to her and to his illegitimate children' 
In March 1338 he had obtained from the 
crown power to bequeath his goods freely bv 
testament. Urn willis dated Sunday, 24 June 
at Conisborough, and is printed m 1 Testa 
menta Eboracensia’ (i. 41-6, Surtees Soc) 
By it I 10 mado numerous bequests to servants 
friends, and dependents, lie gave minute 
directions for his funoral, and bestowed 
many legacies on religious houses, the poor 
and favourite shrines. Ilis illegitimate 
children were scantily provided for; and 
Matilda do Holland, ‘ma compaigne,’was 
made residuary legateo. Neither his’wife 
nor his heir was mentioned, and Archbishop 
Stratford was appointed chief executor. On 
30 .Tune he died at Conisborough. lie was 
buried at Lowes priory, under an arch on the 
left side of tho high altar. 

Warenne was early admitted to the 
brotherhood of Durham priory (‘ offert Deo 
primordia floridro juvontntis,’ Hist. Dunelm. 
SS. Tres, p. oxiii, Surtees Soo.), had a Fran¬ 
ciscan confossor during tho end of his life, 
and was voligious onongli to have a French 
hiblo specially proparod for his benefit. He 
established about 1317 a chantry within 
Reigate Castle (Monasticon, vi. 618), and 
after 1386 rocoustitutod the Maison Dieu 
hospital at Tkotford (Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1834- 
1388 p. 168, 1338-40 p. GO). Ilis rela¬ 
tions with Lewos priory were as uneasy as 
those of his predecessors. Among his build¬ 
ing operations may he included the still 
existing gateway ol Lewos (Watson, ii. 88; 
cf. Sussex A rah. Coll. vol. xxxiv.) 

Joan of Bar long survived lior husband. 
She died on 31 Aug. 1361, and was buried 
abroad. As there was no issue of the mar¬ 
riage, Waronne’s nephew, Richard Fitz- 
alnn II, carl of Arundel (1307 P-1876) 
[q.v.], was heir-at-law to the earldom. The 
estates which Warenne held at his death 
are enumerated in ‘ Oalondarivun Inquisi- 
tionum post mortem ’ (ii. 137). They now 
mainly reverted to the crown. The York¬ 
shire and other ostates beyond the Tweed 
were regrantod by Edward III to his son 
Edmund Langloy [see Langley, Edmund 
be, first Duke of York], But on 26 .Tune 
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134Q tho southern Warenne estates wore 
granted to the Countess Joan, with remain¬ 
der to the Earl of Arundel. As long as 
Joan lived, Arundel did not assume the 
Warenne titles. However, after 1861, 
Arundel entered into possession of the es¬ 
tates, and henceforth styled himself Earl 
of Surrey or Warenne, as well as Earl of 
Arundel. Thus the house of Warenne be¬ 
came merged in the house of Fitzalan. 

Warenne left numerous illegitimate chil¬ 
dren. His children by Matilda de Nerford, 
named John and Thomas, who were living 
in 1316, had apparently died before him. 
He had a Welsh son named Ravlyn, who in 
1881 joined in the attack of the Hope gar¬ 
rison on Kalph Butler. The sons men¬ 
tioned in the will are: (1) Sir William de 
Warenne, the largest legatee, to whom his 
father had in January 1840 granted 122 
acres of waste from the manor of Hatfield, 
Yorkshire, at a rent of 10/. a year (Cal. Pat. 
Bolls, 1338-40, p. 411). (2) Edward do 

Warenne, the same probably as the Sir Ed¬ 
ward de Warren who, by his marriage with 
Cicely de Eton, heiress of the barons of 
Stockport, established himself at Poynton 
and Stockport, Cheshire, and was the an¬ 
cestor of the later Warrens of Poynton, 
borons of Stockport. It was in honour of 
the last male representative of this house, 
Sir George Warren (d. 1801), that John 
Watson, rector of Stookport, wrote his 
elaborate ‘ History of the Earls of Warren 
or Surrey,' in which he vainly sought to 
prove the legitimate descent of his bene¬ 
factor from Reginald de Warren, the son of 
Earl William (d. 1138) [q.v.] of the elder Nor¬ 
man house, and to urge that the earldom 
ought to he revived in his favour, The 
early arms of this family suggest that 
Matilda do Nerford was Edward’s mother. 
(3) Another William de Warenne, prior of 
Horton, Kent, to whom his father be¬ 
queathed his French bihle. There were 
also three daughters: (4) Joan de Basing; 
(5) Catharine; and (6) Isabella, a canoness 
of Sempringham, 

[Ann. London!, Chron. of Monk of Mahnos- 
bmy and Canon of Bridlington in Chronicles 
of Edward I and II, Trokelowo, Flores Hist. 
to! iii., Murimuth, Walsingham, Chron. Anglim, 
1328-88 (all the above in Bolls Sor.); Chron, 
de Lanereost (Maitland Club); Chron, Walter 
de Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soo.); Cont, 
Trivet, ed. Hall; Calendars of Close and Patent 
Bolls; Pul. Writs, vols, i. ii. j Bymer’s Feeders; 
Statutes of the Bealm, vol, i.; Testaments Ebo- 
raeensia, vol. i. (.Surtees Soe.) j Watson’s Me¬ 
moirs of the Earls of Warren or Surrey, 1782, 
ii. 1-74; Ormerod’g Cheshire, iii, 880-7, 704— 


798, od, HeUby; JJarwakor’s East Cheshire; 
Hunter s South Yorkshire, i. 108-10; Dugdale’e 
Baronage, i. 80-2; Dugdule’s Momistieon, vol. 
vi.; Sussex Archaeological Collections, vols. ii. 
iii. vi. xxxiv.; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete 
Peerage, vii. 328-9, cf. also vii. 288 and iv. 238; 
Doyle’s Official Huron age, iii. 472-3; Nicolas’s 
Hist, Peerage, pp. 463, 465, ed. Courthope.l 

T. F. T. 

WARENNE or WARREN, WIL¬ 
LIAM, first Earl op Surrey (d. 1088), 
appears to have been the son of llodulf or 
Ralph, called ‘Alius episoopi,’ by his second 
wife, Emma, Rodulf himself being the son 
of Hugh (d. 1020), bishop of Coutances, by 
a sister of Gunnor, wife oi Richard I (d. 996), 
duke of the Normans (C. Waters, Gundrada 
de Warenne, p. 11; Archeological Journal, 
iii.7; Cont.of wile. JuuifeuES, viii. 37,makes 
his mother a niece of Gunnor). Ilia name 
was derived from his fortress situated on the 
left bank of the Yarenne, and called after 
that river, though later called Bellencombre 
(Seine-Inferieure), where there are Borne 
ruins of a castle of the eleventh century. 
He was a knight at the battle of Mortemer 
in 1054; and when, after the battle, Roger 
de Mortemer, his kinsman (he is incorrectly 
called his brother, ib .; Stapleton says that 
he was unde), attended Duke William, the 
duke gave the castle of Mortemer Lo William 
Warenne (Obbjsrio, p. 668). 

He was one of the lords consulted by the 
duke with reference to his complaints against 
Harold (d, 1066) (q. v.l and was present at 
the battle of Hastings (Wile, op 1 Poitiers, 
p. 185). When the Conqueror returned to 
Normandy in March 1067 he appointed Wil¬ 
liam, with other lords, to assist the two vice¬ 
roys in England. Grants of land were given 
him by the king; in Sussex he held Lewes, 
where he erected a castle, and about a sixth 
part of the county. He is said to have built 
another castle at Reigate in Surrey, and a 
third at Castle Acre in Norfolk, In 1069 he 
recoived Conisborough in the West Biding, 
with its appendages, and he became wealthy, 
for in 1088 he held lands in twelve counties 
(Eelib, Introduction to Domesday, i. 218; 
Watson), He fought against tho rebels in 
the Isle of Ely in 1071, and is represented as 
having a special grudge against Berew&rd, 
who is said to have slain his brother Fre¬ 
deric (Liber de Hyda, p. 295; Gesta Here- 
wardi, pp. 46, 64, 61; Liber JEliensis, c. 105; 
Frederic occurs as a landholder in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, see Domesday, ff. 
198, ii, 405 b, 1706, 1726, but was dead in 
1086). During the absence of tho king in 
1075 Warenne was joint chief justiciar with 
Richard de Clare (d. 1090?) [q. v.], and took 
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a loading part in suppressing the rebellion 
of the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk. In 
1077 lio and his wife Gundrada [q.v.] founded 
the priory of St. Pancras at Lowes, the first 
houso of the Cluniac order that was founded 
in England; and in that year Lanzo was 
sent over by the mother-house of Cluni as 
the first prior (for the first and genuine 
charter of foundation see Sib G, DuaxuTT, 
Charters and lieeords of Cluni, i. 44-6). In 
a spurious charter of foundation recited in 
1417 (ib. pp. 47-63; Monasticon, v. 12), 
which should not entirely be disregarded, 
William is made to say that he and his 
wife had been advised by Lanfranc [q. v.] 
to found a religious house, and that they 
determined on tlioir foundation in conse- 
quenco of a visit that they mado to Oluni 
when they were intending to go on a pil¬ 
grimage to Home, but were prevented by the 
war betwoon the popo and the emperor, and 
when thoy wore admitted into the brother¬ 
hood of the houso. William made large grants 
to his priory (Manuscript Register of Lewes ); 
it received a charter from the Conqueror, 
and held a high place among the ‘daughters 
of Cluni’ (D uckutt, u.s.) In January 1086 
William and other lords were engaged in 
the siogo of Slo.-Susanne in Maine, which 
was hold against the Normans by the vis¬ 
count Hubert do Beaumont; they had no 
success, and were most of them wounded 
(Obdebio, p, 040). 

William of Warenne romained faithful to 
William Rufus in the rebellion of 1088, and 
the position of his castle at Lewes renaerod 
his loyalty especially useful to tho king (ib. 
p. 667; Freeman, William Rufus, i. 69). 
Probably in that year Rufus gave him the 
earldom of Surrey; Ordoric (p. 080) repre¬ 
sents the grants as made at an assembly 
that the king held at Winchester in 1000, 
probably at Easier (see Fbubman, u.s.), and 
adds that the earl died shortly afterwards, 
He also (p. 622) speaks of a grant of ‘Surrey’ 
as made to him by the Conqueror, and Wil¬ 
liam’s namo occurs in tho testes of two charters 
of tho Conqueror to Battlo Abbey as ' comes 
de Warr’ (seo Monasticon, iii. 244-6); but 
those testes are certainly spurious, indeed tho 
charters themselves are not above suspicion. 
Nor does Ordoric’s notice of tho grant of 
‘Surrey’ necessarily imply a grant of the 
earldom; takon with his account of the grant 
by Rufus, it seoms rather to exclude such a 

? ;rant. Freeman indeed considers that Wil¬ 
iam must havo received a grant of the earl¬ 
dom from tho Oonquoror, and accordingly 
gives him tho titlo of oarl beforo 1087 (see 
Norman Conquest, iv. 471684, 669); but 
considering the number of tames that his 


namo occurs in genuine records of the Con 
queror’s time without the title of earl «a 
specially in ‘ Domesday,’ there is no valid 
ronson tor Froeman’s supposition. (The ques¬ 
tion is woll discussed by Mr, Round in the 
Complete Peerage, vii. 322, art. ‘Surrey’ 
The assertion of some genealogists thatWil. 
liam held a Norman earldom of Warenne h 
contrary to an invariable Nornrnn usnmj 
On the custom of describing English earls 
by their Christian namos followed by their 
title, and in some cases with a distinctive 
suilix, as ‘ Willelmus comes Warenna,’ whore 
Warenne iR used asasurnamo to distinguish 
Earl William from other earls of the same 
name, seo Round, Geoffrey de Mandmlle 
p. 145.) ’ 

It is said that the oarl was wounded 
in tho leg by an arrow at tho siege of 
Pevensoy, and was carried to Lewes, where 
he died, after loaving his estates in England 
to his elder, and in Flanders to his younger, 
son (Liber dellyda, p. 200; the authorityj 
though late, may be nccepLod, see William 
Rufus, i. 7On.; the estates in Flanders muBt 
have come to tho oarl by his marriage). 
The earl's death may then be datod 24 June 
1088, for Pevensoy was surrendered probably 
in May in that year (the day is given in the 
Manuscript Register of Lewes Priory, f. 105, 
and the date is also not ed in Annales de Lewes 
ap. Sussex Arcluaological Collections, ii. 24; 
Dugdale, followed by Doyle, gives 24 June 
1089). Ho was buried in the chapter-house 
of Lewes, with an epitaph given by (Meric 
(p. 080). He is described as remarkably 
valiant (Benoit dd Stb. Mobb, i. 189), 

He married (1) Gundrada [q.v.], sister of 
Gorbod, a Fleming, earl of Chester, and by 
hor had two sons, William do Warenne (4. 
1138) [q. v.l and Rainald or Roginald, who 
fought on the side of Duke Robert in 1090, 
was taken prisoner at Dive in 1106, and par¬ 
doned by Iloury I (Obddbio, pp, 690,819, 
821), and a daughter Edith [see under Gtra- 
duada], whoso daughter Gfundred married 
Nigel ae Albini, and was mother of Roger de 
Mowbray I (d. 1188 P) [q. v.] After the 
death of Gundrada in 1085, William mar¬ 
ried (2) a sister of Richard Goet, or Gouet, 
of Perclio Gouet (Eureel Loire) (0, Waters, 
u.s., p, 20; Bermondsey Annals, iii. 420). 

Besides tho priory of Lewes, he founded 
the priory of Castlo Acre as a dependency of 
Lewes (Monasticon, v. 49), and is said tolmyp 
bcon a bencl’aotor off St. Mary's at York (ib. iii. 
646, 660), He is accused of having unjustly 
hold lands belonging to tho abbey of Ely, 
and it is related that on the night of bis 
doatlv the abbot heard his soul eiyiug for 
mercy, and that shortly aftorwards bis widow 
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sent a hundred shillings to the chinch, 
which the monks refused to receive as the 
money of one who was damned {Liber 
Eliensis, c, 119), The story is no douht con¬ 
nected with a long dispute between his 
descendants and the monastery. Ilis re¬ 
mains were discovered at Lewes in 1845, 
and were reinterred at Soutliover in that 
borough (Sussex Archeological Collections, 
ii, 11, xl, 170; Arehaologia, xxxi. 439), 

[Authorities cited in the text; Watson’s Earls 
of L Warren and Surrey; Stapleton's Norm, 
licheq. and ap. Arelueol. Journal, iii. 1; Ite- 
eistrum de Lbwps, Cotton. MS. Vespasian, F. 
|v.; Addit. MS. (Eyton’s MSS.) 81939^ ^ 

WARENNE or WARREN, WIL- 
T-TAAf de, second Eabx, op Surrey (d. 1138), 
elder son of William de Warenne [d. 1088) 
[q, v.l by his wife Ghmdrada [q. v,], suc¬ 
ceeded his father as earl of Surrey in 1088, 
and is frequently described as ‘ willelmus 
comes de Warenna’ (see Hound, Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, p. 321). In January 1091 
he helped Hugh (d. 1094) [q. v.] of Grant- 
mesnil to defend Courcy against Hobert de 
Qelldme [q. v.] and Duke Hobert (Obddbxo, 
p. 692). About 1093-4 he sought to marry 
Matilda (1080-1118) [q. v.], or Edith, 
daughter of Malcolm III [q. v.], king of 
Scots, who married Henry I. This marriage 
may have been at the bottom of the earl’s 
hatred of Henry j he mocked at the king’s 
love of hunting and called him ‘ Herts-foot ’ 
[see Henry I], and in 1101 shared in incit¬ 
ing Duke Hobert to invade England (Ohdbiuc, 
p. 786). He joined Robert on his landing, 
He was disinherited, and accompanied the 
duke back to Normandy (id, p. 788), The 
duke's visit to England in 1103 is said to 
have been made at the instigation of the 
earl, who prayed Robert to intercede for 
him that he might be restored to his earl¬ 
dom, saying that it brought him in a revenue 
of 1,000Z. Henry restored him, and from 
that time he was the king’s faithful adherent 
and trusted friend (ib. pp. 804-6). Henry 
contemplated giving him one of his natural 
daughters in marriage, but was dissuaded 
by Anselm [q. v.], who urgod that the earl 
and tho lady were within the prohibited 
degrees, the earl being in the fourth and the 
king’s daughter in the sixth generation 
(Anselm, Epistolary. 84; Anselm’s reckon¬ 
ing would match the descent assigned to 
William deWaronne(eZ,1088)[q. v.] as great- 
grandson of the father of Gunn or). 

At the battle of Tinchebrayin 1106 the earl 
commanded the third division of the king’s 
army,andwhentkecaslle of Elias deSt.Saens 
on the Varenne was taken in 1108 Henry 


gave it to him. He fought in the battle of 
BrenneviLle, or Br&nule, on 20 Aug. 1119, 
and is said to have encouraged the king in 
his determination to take a personal share 
in the combat (Orderic, pp. 853-4). He 
was with the king at his death at the castle 
of Lions on 1 Deo. 1136, and was appointed 

g overnor of Rouen and the district of Caux 
y the chief men of the duchy (ib. p.901). In 
1180 he attended the court held by Stephen 
at "Westminster, and subsequently attested 
the king’s charter of liberties at Oxford 
(Round, Geoffrey da Maniemllc, pp. 262-3), 
lie is said to have died in that year (Ron. 
db Toiugni, a. 1136); but as he was alive in 
1137—for in that year his son, William de 
Warenne in [q. v.J, was styled ‘juvenia’ 
(Orlerio, p. 910)—it is safe to accept the 
authority of the manuscript register of Lewes 
priory (t. 106), which dates his death 11 May 
1188. He was buried with bis father in the 
chapter-house of LBwes. 

He married the beautiful Elizabeth, or 
Isabel, daughter of Hugh the Great, count of 
Vermandois, a son of Henry I of France, and 
widow of Robert de Beaumont (d. 1118) 
[q. v.], count of Meulan, from whom he 
carried her off while Robert was still living, 
though she was the mother of eight children 
(Hen. Hunt. Be Contemptu Mundi, sect. 8). 
She died on 13 Feb, 1181, and was buried at 
Lewes. By her he had three sons and two 
daughters, William de Warenne (d. 1148) 
(q. v.], Reginald, and Ralph (for Ralph see 
Momsticon, v. 16; the editors are mistaken 
in heading Charter No. xi., in which the 
grantor speaks of Ralph ‘frater meus,’ as 
given by "William de Warenne (d. 1138), as 
may be seen by the teste, one of the witnesses 
being Ascelin, bishop of Rochester, who was 
not consecrated until 1142; the charter was 
therefore given by William de Warenne (d. 
1148), and Ralph was his brother). Reginald 
was assured in the possession of the castles 
of Bellencombre and Mortemer by the agree¬ 
ment made between StephenandDuke Henry 
(Henry II) in 1168, the rest of the Warenne 
inheritance passing to Stephen's son William 
(d, 1169) (.Foadera, i. IS); Reginald was 
one of the persecutors of Archbishop Thomas 
in 1170, and became a wealthy baron by his 
marriage with Adeline or Alice, daughter and 
sole heir of "William de Wormegay in Nor¬ 
folk (Watson, i. 67, following Oamdbn, 
Britannia, col. 393, ed. Gibson, maintains 
that the lord of Wormegay was Reginald, Bon 
of "William de Warenne, d. 1088, because in 
Reginald’s charter to St. Mary Overy, South¬ 
wark— Monasficon, vi, 171—he speaks of 
Isabella comitissa domina mea’ as a dif¬ 
ferent person from his mother, but the 
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Isaboll ft of the oharter was doubtless the early in 1142 (Hound, Geoffrey de AltmP 
grantor’s niece, the daughter of William do ville, pp. 148,168). A notice of a bribe d»W 
Warenne, d. 1148). By Adeline Reginald to him and three others of 1 he Icing’s captain 
had a son William, who founded tho priory of by Geoffroy, abbot of fit. Albans, ■where the* 
Wormegay (ib. vi, 691), and left as his sole were minded to burn the town (Gut 
heir his daughter Beatrice, who married Abbatum 8. Albani, i. 94), has suweatoA 
(1) Dodo, lord Bardolf, and (2) Hubert de (Hound, u.s. p. 206) that ho assisted at the 
Burgh [q, v.], earl of Kent. Earl William’s capture of Geoffrey de MandeviUe [a. v .l j n 
two daughters were Gundrada, who married September 1148 (Historia Anglorum i. 271 ) 

(l) Roger de. Beaumont, earl of Warwick, The earl took tiie cross with Louis Vil and 

and in 1163 ’ expelled Stephen’s garrison a crowd of other nobles at VSzelai on Easter- 
from the castle of Warwick and surrendered day, 31 March 1146, and accompanied the 
it to Ilenry; and (2) William, called Lan- crusading army which set out in June II 47 , 
caster, baron of Kendal, and, it is suid, _a In the march from Laodicea in January H 43 
third husband; and Ada or Adeline, who in ha was holping to guard tho rear of the 
1130 marriod Henry of Scotland [q.v,], son of army when he was cut off by the Tuiks, and 
DavidL He made many grants to tho priory either killed on tho spot or, according to the 
of Lewes, and was regarded as its second belief of some in England, died after a reiy 
founder (Manuscript Jleyister ofLewes\ Sie short captivity (Suqub, Ep. 39, from 
G. Duckett, Charters and Records of Cluni), Louis VII, who speaks of tho earl as his 
completed the foundation of the priory of kinsman, as he was through his mother- 
Casllo Acre begun by his father, and made William of Trim, xv. 1, c. 25, where he is’ 
grants to the abbey 01 Grestein in Normandy said to have boon slain on the day of the 
and to the'infirm brethren’of Bellencombre fight; John of Hexham, a. 1118; Wiu. 
(Mvnasticon, vi. 1113). Oant. i. 100 ap. Bechet Material, whore his 

[Authorities cited in toxt.1 W. II. noble ond is contrasted with his brother 

' Reginald's evil conduct towards Archbishop 

WARENNE or WARREN, WIL- Thomas; Chron, de Mail roe, a. 1147). IIis 
LIAM DU, third Eahl of Subedit (d, 1148), death is datod in tho register of Lewes priory 
was the eldest son of William do Warenne, (f. 100) 18 Jan. 

socond earl of Surrey (d. 1138) [q. v.], and He married Bla or Adela, daughterof Wil- 
half-brother of Robert de Beaumont (1101- liam TalvaB, count of Ponlhieu, son of Robert 
1108) [q. v.], earl of Leicester, Waleran de deBelldme [q.v.], who married for her second 
Beaumont[q.v.],countofMeulan,andIIugh, husband Patrick, earl of Salisbury, and died 
earl of Bedford. Ho was with Stephen’s army in 1174. By her he had one daughter, 
at Lisieux in June 1187; he took a prominent Isabel, his heir, who married, ( 1 ) before 
partinthe disturbance thatbroko out between 1163, William, second son of King Stephen, 
the king's Norman and Flemish followers who became in consequence Earl of Surrey, 
(OliuisBio, p. 910). flu succeeded his father and was somotimeB designated as ‘William 
as Earl of Surrey in 1188. Together with de Waronne;’ and aftor his death, without 
Robert de Beaumont ho was presout at tho children, in Ocfohor 1169, (21 Hamelio, 
battle of Lincoln in 1141, and fled early in natural son of Geoffrey, count of Anjou [see 
the fight (ib. p. 922; Hun. Hunt. p. 273). Warenne, Hamblin de], She died in 1109, 
During the king’s imprisonment ho remained and was buried in the chapter-house of Lewes 
faithful to the queen (Oku chio, p. 923), and priory. 

when the ompross Matilda and her forces Earl William gave a charter to Lewes 
retreated from Winchester he pursued them, priory conveying soisin of his grant bv 
in company with William of Ypros [q, v,] offering hair which Henry of Blow [q. v.j, 
and his Flemings, and assisted in the cap- bishop of Winchester, cut from his and his 
turo of Earl Robert of Gloucester [q, v,] at brother Ralph’s heads before tbe altar 
Stockbridge, near Andover (Cent. Floe. (Monasticon, v. 16), and before going on the 
Wig. ii. 186; the chronicler's words are crusade founded tho priory of Thetford, 
somewhat ambiguous, and Watson, in his Nor folic, for canons regular of the Holy 
Earls o/Wairen and Surrey, has taken them Sopulchro (ib, vi, 729). 
as meaning that Earl William was on the [Authorifos cited in text.] W. H. 

side of the empress, and was taken togetlior 

with Earl Robert; but tho declaration of WARENNE, WILLIAM de, Eabl of 
O rderia that he romained faithful to the Waednnd or Sukbdf (d, 1240), was tbs 
queen is conclusive). lie was with the son of Earl llamelin de Warenne Jq. v.] anil 
king at Ms Christmas court at Canterbury, of his wifo Isabella, the heiress of the elder 
and when he was in the eastern counties line of earls of Warenne. His parents were 
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married in 1163 or 1164, and lie was already 
of sufficient age to consent to and witness 
charters in tho early part of the reign of 
Richard I (IIeahne, Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
i. 871). He was therefore much over age 
when his father’s death, in April 1202, put 
him in possession of both title and estates. 
His earlier acts are liable to be confused with 
those of William "Warenne of Wormegay,jus¬ 
tice of the Jews and justice of tho curia regis, 
who died about 120'S [see under Wahenhe, 
William de, d. 1138]. 

Warenne had livery of his lands on 12 May 
1202 ( Hot. Lit. Pat. p. 10). The loss of 
Normandy in 1204 deprived him of Eellen- 
combre and his other ancestral estates in 
that duchy. However, his English interests 
were much greater than his Norman ones, 
and he remained faithful to John, On 
19 April 1205 he received from John, as a 
recompense for his fidelity, a grant of 
Grantham and Stamford to be held until 
John reconquered Normandy or made 
Warenne a competent exchange for it (Not. 
Lit. Clam. p. 28). The right of tailaging 
Stamford, save by royal precept, was ex¬ 
pressly withheld, but on 9 June John 
allowed him to exact a tallage from that 
town (Not. Lit. Claus, p. 87). In February 
1206 he was one of those escorting William, 
king of Scotland, on his visit to England 
(Not. Lit. Pat. p. 60). In 1206 Warenne 
was in France with the king (ib. p. 74). 
On 20 Aug. 1212 he and two others received 
the custody of the castles of Bamborougk 
andNewcastle-on-Tyne, and of the bailiwick 
of the county of Northumberland during 
pleasure (Not. Lit. Pat. p. 94). Ho had to 

B himself of a suspicion of treason 
i he was allowed possession (ill. p, 94 6 ). 

son o? Geoffrey de Say, whom John held as 
a hostage (Not. Lit Claus, p. 124). In the 
troubles of John, first with the pope and 
then with his barons, Warenne was one of 
the little group of nobles closely related to 
the royal house which adhered to the king 
as long as was possible. He was one of 
the four barons who, at Dover on 13 May 
1213, swore by the king’s sonl that John 
would observe his promise of submission to 
Innocent in and Archbishop Langton (Rog. 
Wbne. iii. 249, Engl. Ilist, Soc.), and on 
15 May he attested John’s resignation of 
Mb crown into Pandulf's hands (w. iii. 264). 
He was one of those directed by Inno¬ 
cent IH, on 81 Oot. 1213, to complete 
and keep the peace between John and 
the English church (Not. Lit, Pat, p. 89). 
On 21 Nov. 1214 he attested John’s charter 
of freedom of election to the churches 
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(Se/eot Charters, p. 289). On the same day 
the king allowed him to take twenty deer 
in the royal forests iu Essex (Not. Lit. Claus. 
. 178). On 15 Jan. 1215 he was granted a 
ouse in the London Jewry by the king 
(Not. Cartalism, p. 203). In the final 
struggle for Magna Carta he was one of the 
few magnates who adhered to John until 
the defection of London (Rog. Wend. iu. 
300). Even after that he did not join the 
confederates in the capital; and on 15 June 
was present at Runnymede ( ib. iii. 302), 
though most of his knights deserted him for 
the popular cause (Ralph Coggeshall, p. 
171). He was one of the king’s * fldeles' by 
whose council Magna Carta was issued (ib. 
p. 290). He was one of the ‘ obsecutores et 
observatores ’ of the charter, who swore to 
obey tbe mandates of the twenty-five exe¬ 
cutors (Matt. Paiot, ii. 005). In November 
1216 ha was among the king’s representatives 
at a conference with the Londoners in Erith 
church to treat of peace (Not. Lit. Pat. p. 
168). In January 1910, however, he seems 
to have wavered m liis fidelity, and some of 
his lands were taken into the king’s hands 
(ib. p, 240), Yet he soon came back tD the 
king, who on 16 Jan. gave him all the landa 
of the king’s onemies m Norfolk among his 
own sub-tenants (ib. p. 245), and on 20 Jan. 
directed bis officers to keep his lands in 
peace and restore any that bad beon taken 
from him (ib. p. 240). On 26 May he was 
made warden of the Cinque ports ‘ because 
the king does not want to put a foreigner 
over them ’ (Not. Lit. Pat. p. 184); while on 
1 June John empowered him to receive the 
rebels back to their allegiance (ib. p. 186). 
By this time, however, Louis of France had 
been received in London, and Warenne at 
last deserted the king he had served so long 
(Roa, Wene. iii. 809); though so late as 
17 Oct. John’s order to Falkes de Breautfi 
to release the men of Earl "Warenne whom 
his servants had captured suggests that the 
king had hopes of bringing him back to Ms 
side (Not. Lit. Claus, p. 291). 

On 17 Jan. 1216-17 Warenne was com¬ 
manded by Honorius IH to return to tbe 
allegiance of Henry in (Cal. Papal Letters, 
1198-1304, p. 48). In April 1217 be made 
a truce for eight days with the regent Pem¬ 
broke (Fatdera, i, 140), and subsequently 
abandoned Louis for the service of the little 
Henry IH (Rog, Wene. iv. 12). He was 
rewarded with various grants of lands. On 
24 Aug., according to ono manuscript of 
Matthew Paris, he was present at the sea 
fight with Eustace the Monk off Dover 
(Matt. Paris, iii. 28-9). Between 1217 
and 1220 he was sheriff of Surrey, William 
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de Mara act i ng ns his deputy 
p. 186). In March 1226 he excused Jais 
attendance at Henry Ill's coronation on the 
plea of a severe illness (Fcedera, i. 180). At 
Whitsuntide 1220 he was ordered to escort 
Alexander, king of Scots, from Berwick to 
York (Hot. Lit. Claus, p, 436). On the fall 
of Falkes de Brenut6 in 1224, Warenne re¬ 
ceived the custody of his wife (Roe, Wend. 
iv. 99); and after the order for Fallces’s 
banishment was issued, Warenne conducted 
him to his ship (ib. iv. 108 ; see BbeautI), 
Falkes db). On 11 Feb. 1226 he witnessed 
the confirmation of Magna Carta and the 
issue of the charter of the forest (Burton 
Annals, pp. 232, 236), On 11 July J 220 he 
was among thoso of the king’s council urged 
by the pope to labour for the reconciliation 
of Falkes de Uroautfi (Cal. Papal Letters, 
1198 -1304, p. 112). In 1227 Warenne joined 
Richard, earl of Cornwall [q. v.], when that 
noble quarrelled with his brother, Henry III. 
A great meeting of Richard’s party was held 
at Warenno's town of Stamford (ib. iv. 148). 
In May 1230, when Ilonry III went abroad, 
Warenne was one of the three justices who 
noted as regents during his absence (Tewkes¬ 
bury Annals, p. 74). lie was friendly with 
the justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, and several 
letters between them are printed in Shirley’s 
‘ Royal Letters’ (i. 16,42,112, &c.) In June 
1230 he was appointed to carry out the assize 
of arms, in Surrey and ’ Sussex (lloyal 
Letters, i. 373). When Hubert de Burgh 
fell in 1282, Warenne joined with Richard of 
Cornwall and the Earls Marshal and Ferrara 
in acting as sureties for the disgraced justiciar, 
who was confined at Devizes Castle under 
the chargo of four knights of the above four 
earls (Roo. Wmro. iv. 268; Tewkesbury 
Annals, p. 88; lloyal Letters, i, 410). lie 
witnessed tbe reissue of the charter on 
28 Jan. 1230 (Tewkesbury Annals, p. 104). 
In January 1280 ha noted as chief butler at 
tho coronation of Queen Eleanor, in place of 
his son-in-law, Hugh do Albini, earl of 
Arundol or Sussex, a minor (Matt, Pirns, 
iii. 388), and in 1287 was one of the opposi¬ 
tion leaders who were made members of the 
royal council (ib, iii. 383), In 1288 he was 
sent by the king to Oxford with an armed 
force to save thelegatoOtho and his followers 
from the violence of the Oxford scholars. 
He imprisoned Odo of Kilkenny and three 
other masters in Wallingford Castle (ib. iii. 
488-4). He was one of the four barons 
made treasurers of tho thirtieth without 
whose approval the Icing could not spend it 
(Matt. Paths, iv. 186). He died on 27 May 
1-240 at London (ib. iv. 12), and waB buried 
at Lewes priory. 


Warenne was the founder of a 
priory of Austin canons at Reigate (Monas- 
then, vi. 617-18). He confirmed oR 
mads new grants to Lewes priory, and muds 
grants to Roche Ahhev, Yorkshire. Watson 
summarises most of these and other benefac¬ 
tions. lie had serious difficulties in hie 
dealings with Lowes priory and the abbot 
of CUtny, its alien chief (Cal. Papal Letters 
1198-1304 pp. 119,186). In 12,fe Wffi 
was cited before Bishop Grosseteste for per 
mitting mass to be celebrated indecorously 
in the hall of his manor at Grantham 
(GnoBSETDSTD, Ppistola), pp. 171-8, Bolls 
Ser.) He was no friend of tho Jews 
arresting somo of his Jewish burg esses at 
Grantham in 1222 on the charge of making 
a game in ridicule of the Christian faith . 
However, ho released them under bail (Sot 
Lit. Claus, p. 491). 

Warenne is said to have married, as his 
first, wife, Matilda, daughter of William of 
Albini, earl of Sussex, who died in 1215 
without issue, and was buried at Lewes 
(Due dale, i. 77 ; Watson, i. 208). If so,she 
may have been the Countess of Warenne 
who was imprisoned in 1203 and found 
sureties, one of whom was William of Albini 
(Pot. Lit. Pat. p. 29). Otherwise it was 
William’s aged mother. He certainly mar¬ 
ried in 1226 Matilda, the eldest daughter and 
subsequently coheiress of William Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke ( d. 1219) [q. v.] Matilda 
was the widow of Hugh Bigod, third earl of 
Norfolk, who died in February 1226. She 
married her second husband 1 immediately’ 
(Dunstable Ammlb, p. 94), cortainly by Octo¬ 
ber 1226. By hor Warenne was the father 
| of John de Warenne (1231 P-1304) [q. v.], 
j his sucoessor. Their daughter Isabella mar¬ 
ried Hugh de Albini, earl of Sussex, who. 
diod in 1248. Isabella survived him nearly 
forty years, It was not unt il after her death 
in 1282 that hor brother, John de Warenne, 
began to be styled Earl of Sussex as well as 
of Surrey. William’s more usual title was 
‘ Comes de Warenne.’ Watson, though not 
apparently on pood authority, assigns to "Wil¬ 
liam an illegitimate son, Griffin de Warenne, 
and a daughter, who was King John's mis¬ 
tress and' the mother of Richard, the king’s 
son, who killed Eustace the Monk. 

[Rotuli Litornrum Clausarum, Rotuli Litera- 
rum Patontium, Eobnli Oartarum, Rymer's- 
Ftsdera, vol. i. (all in Record Qomm,); Calendar 
of Papal" Letters, 1198-1304; Stubbs’s Select 
Charters; Roger of Wendover (Engl. Hist. Soa.); 
Q-ervaso of Canterbury, Ralph Ooggeshall, 
Matthew Paris’s Chron. Majora, Tewkesbury 
and Dunslaple Annals, in Annales Monastic! (ah' 
.in Rolls Ser.); Dugdale's Baronage, i. 76-7; 
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Watson's Memoirs of the Earls of Warren and 
Sussex, i. 174-224, elaborate but uncritical; 
G. E. C[okayneTe Complete Peerage, vii, S27; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 470-71.1 

T. P, T, 

WARFORD alias WARNEFORD and 
WALFORD, WILLIAM (1560-1808), 
jesuit, born at Bristol in 1500, was admitted 
a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, on 
IS June 1676, graduated B.A, on 22 March 
1677-8, was elected a fellow of his college 
in 1578, and graduated M,A, on 30 March 
1582, He joined the Roman catholic church 
at Rkeims on 7 Nov. 1582, and entered the 
English College at Rome to Tepeat his studies 
and make his theology on 1 Oct. 1683. He 
took with him from Dr. Barret, the president 
of Douay College (then at Rheims), a bril¬ 
liant character tor virtue and learning. He 
was ordained priest at Rome in December 
1684, and ha remained there in the house¬ 
hold of Cardinal Allen till 1688. After a 
visit to Spain he was sent to England on 
the mission in 1691, and he entered the So¬ 
ciety of Jesus in 1694. He was penitentiary 
at St, Peter’s, Rome, for some time, and left 
that city on 18 Aug. 1699 for Spain. He 
died in the English College at Valladolid on 
3 Nov. (N.S.) 1608. 

He was the author of: 1. * An Account 
of several English Martyrs ’ with whom he 
had been acquainted since 1678, This 
manuscript, written about 1697, is in Father 
Christopher (Irene's collection (M, fol. 137) 
at Stonyhurst. 2. ‘ A Briefe Instruction by 
Way of Dialogue concerninge the Principal! 
Poyntes of Christian Religion, gathered out 
of the Holy Scriptures, Fathers, and Ooun- 
cels. By George Doulye, Priest,’ Seville, 
1600,12mo; [St. Omer], 1016 and 1637,8vo. 
A Latin translation by the jesuit father 
Thomas More appeared at St. Omer in 1617. 
3. ‘A Briefe Manner of Examination of 
Conscience for a Generali Confession)’ also 
published under the pseudonym of George 
Doulye, Louvain, 1604, 8vo; [St, Omer], 
1610 8vo, and 1687 12mo. 

[De Baeker’s Bibl. des Eerivains ds la Oom- 
pagnie de J6sus; Dodd's Church Hist, ii, 420; 
Polsy's Records, iii. 428, iv. 574, vi. 102, vii. 
815; Poster's Alumni Oxon. sarly tor. iv. 
1572; Notes and Queries, 3M ser. ix. 38; 
Oxford Univ. Register, vol, ii. pt. ii. p. 67, pt. 
iii. p. 74; Southwell's Bibl, Soriptorum Soc. 
Josu, p. 321 ; "Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss) ii. 
45, and Fasti, 3, 208, 221.], T. O. 

WARHAM, W ILLI AM (1460 P-16S2), 
archbishop of Canterbury, born about 1460, 
belonged to a good family in Hampshire 
settled at Malshanger in the parish of Church 
OakLey, His Other's name, according to 


Wood, was Robert. He was educated at 
Wyltehom’s school, and passed from Win¬ 
chester to New College, Oxford, where he 
became a fellow in 1475. He left New Col¬ 
lege in 1488 after taking at Oxford the 
degree of LL.D. (which in 1600 was conferred 
on him by Cambridge also), came to London, 
andbecame an advocate in the court of arches. 
Soon afterwards he was chosen principal or 
moderator of the civil law sohool at Oxford. 
In 1490 he probably visited Rome as one of 
the proctors of Alcock, bishop of Ely, under 
a commission dated 26 Feb. 1489-90. In 
April 1491 he was sent with others to a diet 
at Antwerp to settle disputes with the Hanse 
merchants. In July 1493 he was sent ou 
embassy aloug with Sir Edward Poynings 
[q. v.] to Flanders to remonstrate with the 
young archduke’s council on the support 
given to Perkin Warbeck [q. v.] by Mar¬ 
garet, duchess of Burgundy [q. v.] He is 
said to have done so in a remarkably telling 
speech, but the remonstrance was fruitless. 
Two months after this, on 21 Sept., he ap¬ 
pears to have been ordained subdeacon by 
Bishop William Smith or Smyth [a, v.] at 
Lichfield, under letters dimissory from the 
bishop of Hereford (Chtotoi;, of Bishop 

Smyth, p. 217), and on 2 Nov. he was made 
preoentor of Wells. On 13 Feb. 1494 he 
was appointed master of the rolls, and he 
was one of the officials who attended at 
Westminster on 1 Nov. following at the 
creation of Prince Henry as Duke of York, 
On 1 April 1496 he was instituted rector 
of Barley in Hertfordshire, a living gene¬ 
rally in the gift of the abbess of Chatteris 
in the Isle of Ely, who also presented him 
in 1600 to the rectory of Cottenham, near 
Cambridge, which he held along with Bar¬ 
ley, probably till he was made bishop of Lon¬ 
don, An inscription, now lost, which was 
placed, while he was rector, in a window 
of Barley ohurch, seems to speak of him as 
canon of St. Paul’s, master of the rolls, and 
chancellor at the same time (Wbbtbb, 
Funeral Monuments, ed. 1031, p. 647). But 
it has evidently been transcribed inaccu¬ 
rately,‘Canoellarii’is a misreading of 1 Can¬ 
celler;® ’ following * Piotulorum,’ and War- 
ham’s name does not occur in any list of 
canons and prebendaries of St. Paul’s. 

On 6 March 1490 Warham was commis¬ 
sioned to treat with De Puebla, the Spanish 
ambassador, for the marriage of Prince Arthur 
with Catherine of Arragon. On 28 April he 
was appointed archdeacon of Huntingdon. 
On 4 July 1497 he was associated with 
Richard Foxe [q. v.], bishop of Durham, in 
an embassy to Scotland to demand of 
James,IV the surrender of Perkin Warbeck 
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and other terms (Rvjieb, 1st edit. xii. 677). 1508 he promulgated a code of statutes f~ 
But "VVarbeck must have quitted Scotland by his court of audionce, calculated to check 
about the time the commissioners arrived abuses. In December following he had aea' 
there, and peace between the two countries ceremonial duties thrust upon him in re- 
was ultimately made in September by other ceiving the groat Blemish embassy for the 
commissioners, of whom Warham still was marriage of the king’s daughter Marv to 
one. From. 1490 to 1499 he was on frequent Prince Charles of Castilo (‘The Spouselles 
commissions for making treaties or settling of the Lady Marye ’ in Camden Miscellany 
.commercial dispui es witli Burgundy and with vol. ix., Camden Soc.) He was always a 
the town of Riga, In March 1499 ho was good orator on such occasions; and his 
engaged at Calais, along with Fitzjamos, speeches, or sermons, as chancellor, at the 
.-bishop of Rochester, and Richard Hatton, in opening of tho first three parliaments of 
negotiating with commissioners of the Arch- lleury VIII (in 1510, 1512, and 1616) tt p- 
.duke Philip a treaty for tho export of wool I pear to have given very great satisfaction/ 
■to Flanders. In May he was again sent over- ' On 24 .Tune 1609 he crowned Henry and 
sea with Dr. Middleton on a mission to Maxi- Catherine of Arragon at Westminster. In 
milian, king of the Romans. In September 1610 ho was appointed by Julius II to pre- 
1601 he was sent with Charles Somerset sent the golden rose to the king, andin 
(afterwards Earl of Worcester) [q. v.l on 1614, when Leo X sent Henry a cap and 
another mission to Maximilian, who had in- sword, the archbishop received the ambassa- 
timated his willingness to renew a league dor, and, after singing mass, put the cap 
with England, and his strong desire for fifty on the king’s head and girt the sword 
thousand crowns for a war against the Turks, about him. Moauwhile, in 1612, lie was in- 
This Henry was for his part mclinod to grant volved in a controversy with his suffragans, 
if he could only hind Maximilian to give up who complained of new encroachments on 
English refugees, especially Edmund Do la | their jurisdiction by the prerogative of Can- 
Pole [q.v.] The negotiations wore prolonged terbury. In this tho lend was taken by 
into tho following Bpring, and continued Kichnrd Foxe [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, 
with Maximilian’s commissioners in tho Low Warham. was no doubt jealous of the rights 
Countries, but only led at Inst to a treaty on of his see, and the controversy is said to 
20 June 1602. Warham meanwhile had have been a hot one. The case was referred 


been elected bishop of London in his absence 
(October 1601), but lie was not consocralod 
till 2.5 Sept. 1602, and it was only on 1 Oet. 
following that tlio temporalities were for¬ 
mally restored to him, though virtually he 
enjoyed them by a special grant of 26 Dec, 
1501. While bishop-elect ho resigned tho 
mastership of tho rolls on 1 Feb., and was 
made on 11 Aug. keeper of the great seal, a 
title which ho exchanged for that of lord 
chancellor on 21 Jan. 1601. By that dato, 
again, ho had become archbishop-elect of 
Canterbury, having been translated by ahull 
of Julius II on 29 Nov. 1603. IIo took his 
•oath to tho pope at St, Stephen’s, West¬ 
minster, on 23 Jan. 1604, and received tho 
pall at Lambeth on 2 Feb. following (Wiiah- 
ton, Anglia Sacra, i, 124). Ho was en¬ 
throned with groat magnificence on 9 March, 
In Fobruary 1600, when Philip, king of 
Castile, driven on the English coast by tem¬ 
pest, was entertained by Iienry VII at Wind¬ 
sor, invested with tho Qartor, and compelled 
to make a treaty, the archbishop took part 
in the different functions. On 20 March he 
was principal negotiator in the treaty for 
Hemy Vlrs marriage to Margaret of Savoy. 
On 28 May of the same year ho was elected 
chancellor of Oxford University, an ofiico 
which he held till his death. On 8 Fob. 


to Romo, and afterwards, by agreement, to 
the king, who seems to have arranged a com- 
rorniso. But whatever may have beenWar- 
am’s conduct iuthis matter, there is no doubt 
of his private munificonce, especially in the 
onso of Erasmus, to whom in 1609 he sent 
6 1. (a largo sum then) and the promise of a 
living to induce him to come and settle in 
England. IIo afterwards sent Erasmus re¬ 
peated presents of 1 01., 201., and even 401 at 
a time—the lowest of those sums being quite 
equal to 1001 now. On Sunday, 18 Aug. 
1614, he preached a sormon at the proxy mar¬ 
riage of tho king’s sister Mary to Louis XH of 
France. It was from his hands that Wolsey 
in November 1616 received his cardinal'shat 
at Westminster Abbey; and when the new- 
made cardinal left the church with his cross 
borne beforo him the archbishop followed, no 
longer procedod, as usual, by the oross of 
Canterbury. Another change very shortly 
followed. On 22 Dee. ho delivered up the 
great seal, and Wolsey was made lord chan¬ 
cellor in hie place. For years he had been 
seoking to resign the burden, and both he 
and Foxe, who about the same time resigned 
the office of privy seal, disliked the king's 
policy in secretly aiding the emperor against 
France and Venice. 

In 1618 Warham reoeived Cardinal Cam- 
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pesgio at Canterbury on his first coining to 
England as legate. This mission -was to ob¬ 
tain aid for a crusade against the Turks—a 
project for ■which the convocation of Canter¬ 
bury had some years before refused to make 
any grant. And Campeggio was only allowed 
to enter the country after legatine authority 
Lad been conferred also upon Wolsey, who had 
longset his heart on it. The result was that for 
some time afterwards Warham’s jurisdiction 
- ' ' ' -Ain¬ 


as legate. In May 1520, when Charles V 
first landed in England, Warham received 
him and the king at Canterbury, where 
the hall of his palace was partitioned for 
the banquet. The archbishop immediately 
afterwards went over to Henry VIII, meet¬ 
ing Francis I at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and was also present at the second 
meeting with the emperor at Gravelines, at¬ 
tended by ten horsemen and ten men on 
foot. Next year (1521) there was much out¬ 
cry about Lutheranism in England, with 
which it was said that Oxford was infected; 
hut Warham, as chancellor of the univer- 
versity, replying to Wol&ey’s letter on the 
subject, believed that the evil was limited to 
a few indiscreet persons. He witnessed, how¬ 
ever, along with other bishops at St. Paul’s 
the burning of some Lutheran volumes on 
12 May before Wolsey and the pope’s nuncio. 
In January 1622 he writes to thank Wolsey 
for getting Tunstall promoted to the see of 
London, rejoicing that the king gave great 
preferments to learned men. 

In May 1622 Warham received notice at 
Oxford of the emperor’s determination to land 
in England, but was unable from illness to bo 
at Canterbury to meet him. Later in the year 
he had the duty imposed on him of setting 
watches on the Kentish coast, and preparing 
for defence against invasion. On 23 Jan. 1623 
he mode an agreement with Wolsey about 
testamentaryjurisdiction. It does not appear 
to have turned out satisfactorily; for in this, 
as in other things, there was always a good 
deal of friction between the legatine authority 
audthe ordinary jurisdiction of the southern 
archbishop. In 1618, indeed, at the very com¬ 
mencement of Wolsey’s legateship, the car¬ 
dinal wrote the archbishop a seemingly cen¬ 
sorious rebuke for having dared to call a 
council of his suffragans about reforms in 
the church without reference to the legatine 
authority (Wilkins, iii. 660, cp. pp. 601, 
681). But this was probably a mere offi¬ 
cial proceeding. The archbishop exer¬ 
cised his authority in the first place, and 
then the legate overruled the archbishop. 
Another instance of the same thing occurred 
in this year (1623), when Wolsey, as legate, 


cited to Westminster a convocation sum¬ 
moned by the archbishop to meet at St. 
Paul’s. A satirical distich was written by 
Skelton on the occurrence, and doubtless 
the new jurisdiction was not very popular. 
ButWarham'edieputes with Wolsey, though 
sometimes referred to the king and sometimes 
to Rome, were never personal, as Polydore 
Vergil insinuates that they were. On the 
contrary, his letters repeatedly declare his 
sense of Wolsey’s kindness; and just before 
this agreement about testamentary jurisdic¬ 
tion, he being too ill to wait upon the car¬ 
dinal, Wolsey offered him quarters at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and urged him to be careful to live 
in a high and dry situation. 

On 2 Nov. commissions were sent into the 
different counties to press the country gentle¬ 
men to anticipate their payment of the sub¬ 
sidy wanted by parliament for the war, and 
Warham was chief commissioner in Kent. 
Next year a loan was demanded in addition 
to the subsidy, and the lung asked the 
archbishop for a thousand marks by royal 
letter dated 6 Sept. 16 Hen. VIII (1624). 
Warham with some difficulty furnished this 
amount on 27 Oct., but meanwhile, although 
troubled with an ' old disease in his head/ 
was compelled to press similar demands from 
the king on the clergy and laity in Kent— 
the money to be gathered in at Michaelmas 
(in the Calendar of Henry VIII, \ ol. iv.,No. 
1662 seemB to belong to the year 1624, and 
also No, 4631 which is placed in 1528). In 
the spring of 1625, after the news of 
Francis Ts capture at Pavia, people were 
again pressed for further contributions in the 
shape of an amicable grant. Warham had 
to feel the pulse of both clergy and laity in 
this matter in Kent, and he reported their 
general inability to contribute. Some, in¬ 
deed, were impatient with Wolsey, whom 
they supposed to be the author of this exac¬ 
tion, and called Warham behind his back an 
old fool for submitting to it. Shortly after¬ 
wards Warham congratulated Wolsey on 
the wisdom of his mediation with the king 
for a mitigation of the demand, which ulti¬ 
mately lea to its withdrawal. He also in 
July protested against Wolsey’s suspicion 
that he was in any way responsible for the 
opposition of the inhabitants of Tunbridge 
to the dissolution of the priory there for the 
benefit of Wolsey’s college at Oxford. 

In May 1627 Warham was Wolsey’s as¬ 
sessor in thesecret inquiry first instituted as to 
thevalidity of the king's marriage with Cathe¬ 
rine of Arragon. He was simple enough to 
belfove Wolsey’s story that the doubt which 
had been raised proceeded, not from the king 
but from the bishop of Tarbes, and was pre- 
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pared to have investigated the matter im- giving as his reason Ira prinaipu tnon ett 
partially according to the canon laws. In It is clear that when Wolsey and Oampeairin 

the beginning of July Wolsey, on his way the latter’ . "__ . ' 

to France, told him that the matter had to avert proceedings by the queen’s abso 
come to the queen’s ears, and that she took lute refusal to enter a nunnery, called War- 
it very ill; on which he showed himself ham and others to a consultation, Warham 
astonished that she should have heard any- could have advised nothing counter to the 
thing about it, but said that, however she king's wishes. Little else is recorded of him 
took it, truth and law must prevail. till, after Campoggio's departure, parliament 

In September the king was his guest for a assembled in November 1629. The imperial 
few days at Otford. Next year, on Easter ambassador Olmpuys makes the extraordinary 
Tuesday, about a hundred Kentish yeomen statement that when ‘the estates’ met they 
came to wait on him at Knole, praying him at first elected the archbishop of Canterbury 
to urge the king to repay tho loan which he as their speaker but, as he was a churchman 
had undertaken should be refunded. Wolsey, theking rejected him ‘on the plea that lie was 
however, intimated that the petition must be too old,’ and they chose another more to the 
absolutely suppressed, as it would embolden king’s satisfaction. That the commons should 
others, and Warham felt himself compelled have thought of electing as speaker a member 
to send to his fellow commissioners, Lord of the other house seems almost inconceivable- 
Roehford and Sir Ilenry Guildford, a man but it may he that they sought a powerful 
who transcribed the petition and the man patron to set forth their grievances. Inthis 
in whose hands the original was found. session Warham’s ill-working agreement 
In the following summer (1628) the arch- with Wolsey about testamentary jurisdic- 
bishop’s household was visited so severely tion was the subject of now complaints, and 
by the sweating sicknoss that 0110 day eigh- the commons were encouraged to attach the 
teen persons died of it in four hours. A spiritual courts generally, especially on the 
little later, when the archbishop himself ground of excessive fees. Among other 
had gone to Canterbury, meaning to stay things it was alleged that the executors of 
there over the winter, ill-hoalth obliged him Sir William Complon had paid a thousand 
to removo again to Otford, wlienco he wrote marks lo the cardinal of York and the 
on 21 Sept, to Wolsey, declaring his inability archbishop of Canterbury for probate, 
to receive Cardinal Campeggio,as hecouldnot Ultimately several enactments were passed 
ride three miles on horsohack. He feared, to restrict the privileges of the clergy, 
moreover, that a return of his old complaint On 15 and 28 March 16S0 Warham, as 
in the head would be dangerous to him. Never- chancellor of the university, wrote two 
theless he did go to Oantorbury, where he letters to the divines at Oxford rebuking 
attended the legate and censed him in the them for their delay in answering the ques- 
churoh, tion propounded to them on the king's part 

Warham happily was not compelled to as to the lawfulness of hia marriage when 
taka any very prominent part in the un- the universities of Paris and Cambridge had 
pleasant business for which Oampaggio already declared their minds. On 24 May 
oamo. In the prerious spring a hull had he pat in council with the king in the parlia- 
been despatched at Rome empowering Wol- nient chamber on heretical hooks, a list of 
sey, with Oampeggio for assessor, to take wideband of the errors contained in them was 
cognisance of the question of the king’s published by authority. In June or July ku 
divorce; but this was only one device out of affixed his signature after Wolsey’s to the 
several, and no use was made of it. When the letters addressed by the lords of England to 
legate camo the king agreed to allow his the pope to consent to the king’s desire for 
queen the aid of counsel, of whom Warham a divorce without delay. That his signature, 
was the chief. Of how little value he was in like most of the others which followed, was 
this capacity the queen hersolf declared some obtained by strong pressure brought to bear 
time later to a deputation of noblemen upon him personally, is certain. Eveninthe 
sent to remonstrate with her on having preceding January the queen was informed 
caused the king’s citation to Rome. When that the king had written to warn the arch- 
slie said she was friendless in England, the bishop that if tho pope did not comply with 
Duke of Norfolk reminded her that she had his wishes, hisauthorityandthatofoRchmch- 
the very best oounsol in the country; to men in England would be destroyed. In 
which she replied that they were fine eoun- August the arohbisliop was summoned to a 
isellore indeed, when the archbishop to whom council at Hampton Court which sat daily 
she had appealed for advice had answered from the 11th to the 16th; undoubtedly to 
-that he would not meddle in such matters, consider the king’s relations with Rome after 
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a ijvlef had been sent by the pope to forbid 
universities, as such, giving any further 
opinions on the divorce question. In Septem¬ 
ber the English ambassadors at Home were 
soliciting a decretal commission to three 
bishops in England to judge the cause, or 
failing that, to the archbishop and clergy of 
Canterbury. But although their efforts were 
seconded (very insincerely) by the bishop of 
Tarbes in order to make it appear that France 
would join England in enmity to the Holy 
See if the pope did not yield, they led to no 
result. 

On 25 Nov. 1630 Warham made his will. 
He felt, doubtless, that a time of still more 
acute trial was at hand. Wolsey had already 
been sent for from the north, and, but for his 
death, wouldno doubt have been oommittedto 
the Tower, Warham knew that he himself 
would be required still further to be an in¬ 
strument of the king’s designs. Sampson, 
dean of the chapel, presented him about this 
time with eight documents in favour of the 
divorce obtained from French and Italian 
universities, which More, as chancellor, had 
to lay before parliament on 30 March follow¬ 
ing. Warham's subservience was so far 
refied on that the pope was continually 
urged to commit the cause to him; but 
Clement very naturally replied that he was 
no fit judge, having actually made himself 
a party by signing the letter from the lords 
to urge him to give judgment according to the 
king’s wishes. In December Warham went 
a step further to satisfy the king by calling 
before bim Bishop Fisher and urging him to 
retract what he had written in the queen's 
favour; but though his exhortations were 
seconded by those of Stokesley, Lee, and 
Edward Foxe, they were unavailing. Indeed 
Warham’s subservience caused him now to 
be censured in placards affixed to the door 
of St, Paul’s, which, as they reflected on the 
king and his privy council as well, were im¬ 
mediately token down and destroyed. 

At the end of 1630 the whole clergy 
of England was subject to a prtemunire 
in the king’s bench for having acknowledged 
Wolsey’s legatine authority. The convoca¬ 
tion of Canterbury met at Westminster 
Abbey on 21 Jan, 1531, and endeavoured to 
bay off the royal displeasure by a heavy 
subsidy payable in five yeare. But on 7 Feb. 
a body of judges and privy councillors in¬ 
formed them that their grant would not he 
accepted without certain emendations in 
thepreamblereoognisingtheking'sBupremacy 
over the church. Tho claim was ambiguous 
and was resisted for three days, when the 
king intimated through Lord Boohford that 
he would be content if the words ‘postDeum’ 
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were inserted after 1 supremum Caput.* But 
even this did not give satisfaction, and War¬ 
ham proposed an amendment recognising the 
king as protector and supreme lord of the 
ohurch ‘ et quantum per Christ! legem licet, 
etiam supremum Caput.’ This no one either 
seconded or opposed, and the archbishop re¬ 
marked ‘Q,ui tacet conaentirevidetur,’ ‘Then 
we are all silent,’ some one exclaimed, and 
the new title was voted in this form. On 
22 March accordingly Warham notified to 
the king the grant of 100,000/. passed by 
convocation to purchase the pardon of the 
clergy. On 10 July the king instructed 
Benet at Home once more to propose to the 
pope (on the plea that he was afraid of the 
emperor) that Warham should determine 
his divorce cause, speaking highly of Mb im¬ 
partiality &b one who was once of the queen’s 
counsel, above eighty years of age, and who 
owed nothing to the king; for the king, in 
fact, had taken from him the chancellorship 
and in the last session of parliament the 
probate of testaments. Of course the policy 
was to magnify the archbishop’s indepen¬ 
dence at Rome while securing the very con¬ 
trary at home. But Warham’s conscience 
at length rebelled at proceedings which had 
been, systematically planned to destroy the 
independence of the clergy. On 24 Feb. 
1682 he made a formal protest against all 
the acts of the parliament (now in its third 
session) which had begun in November 1629 
that were derogatory to the pope’s authority 
or to the ecclesiastical prerogatives of the 
province of Canterbury. But both he and 
the clergy were made to feel themselves 
quite at the king's mercy. The House of 
Commons was not only encouraged but 
prompted by the court to pass a bill com¬ 
plaining of innumerable abuses in ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction and tho ‘uncharitable'way 
in wilich prosecutions were conducted; also 
that the clergy in convocation made laws 
without the king’s knowledge, inconsistent 
with the laws of the realm, and so forth. 
This petition was presented by the speaker 
to the king on 18 March 1632, with a re¬ 
quest at the same time that hie majesty 
would now release his faithful subjects from 
their long and costly attendance in parlia¬ 
ment by a dissolution, and let them return 
home to the country. But the king very 
naturally replied that if they expected any 
result from their petition, they must wait for 
it. The petition was delivered to the arch¬ 
bishop on 12 April, when convocation re¬ 
sumed after the Easter holidays, and, after 
being referred to the lower house, an 
elaborate categorical answer was drawn up 
partly in the name of Warham himself, who 
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replied that ho had quite lately reformed 
soma of the very things objected io in the 
working of his spiritual courts, and was 
anxious still to amend anything that was 
found amiss, In all the other articles it 
was shown that there was equally little 
cause of complaint, It was a most able 
answer; hut when theking on SO April pre¬ 
sented it to the House of Commons, he told 
them he thought it would not giro them 
satisfaction, hut he left it to them, and pro¬ 
mised for his own part to be an indifferent 
judge of the controversy, As a result, the 
clergy were compelled to make further 
answer, promising not to publish any new 
laws without the king’s consent, ana the 
famous ‘submission of the clergy’ was 
obtained on 15 May, 

Wnrham’s inoffoet ual protest against what 
was done in parliament seems only to have 
drawn down upon him attaoks in the House 
of Lords. Tlia draft of a spuoch has boon 
preserved which he either delivered or in¬ 
tended to delivor in that assembly justifying 
his action in consecrating certain bishops 
without knowing whether they had presented 
their bulls ta tho king, and showing that 
without the least disloyalty he stood up 
once more for the constitutions of Clarendon, 
for which St, Thomas of Canterbury had 
died. But ho was now worn out. ife died 
on 22 Aug. 1532, when on a visit to Ms 
nepliow, also named 'William Warham, 
whom ho had mode archdoacon of Canter¬ 
bury at St. Stephen's (or Hackington) 
beside his own cathedral city. He was 
buried in the cathedral ou 10 Sopl, in the 
place called ‘the martyrdom.’ Iio left his 
theological hooka to All Souls’ College, Ox¬ 
ford, his civil and canon law hooks with the 
prick-song hooks belonging to his chapel to 
New College, ond his ‘lodgers,’ grayles, and 
antiphonals to Wykeham College, Win¬ 
chester. 

Hie portrait, a good specimen of Holbein’s 
art, is presorved at Lambeth, and a replica 
of it is at the Louvre, The Lambeth picture 
has been finely engraved by Vortno (1737) 
and by Picart j that at tho Louvre has been 
engraved by Conquy, The original drawing 
for it is also presorved among the Ifolboin 
drawings at Windsor. It represents an old 
man of grave and gentle aspect, with a 
fleshy hut wrinkled face, grey eyes, and high 
cheek-bone (of. Cat. Tudor Kmb. Nos, 107, 
1092,1093; WoBirair, life qf Holbein, 1807, 
pp. 217-18). 

Even more interesting is the literary por¬ 
trait of him drawn by Erasmus in his ‘Eccle¬ 
siastes,’from which we learn that, while giv¬ 
ing sumptuous entertainments, often to as 


many as two hundred guests, he himself 
frugal meals and hardly tasted wine; that he 
never prolonged the dinner above an hoar 
but yet was a most gonial host; and that 
he never hunted or played at dice, but hi, 
chief recreation was reading. He says m 
his will that he thinks his executors should 
be free from any chargee for dilapidatiors 
as lie had spout 30,0001. in repairs and now 
building of houseB belonging to his church 
ffis muniftcenco towards public objects as 
well as literary men was groat; yet he died 
as More wrote, incredibly poor, leaving not 
muoh more than sufficient to pay his debts 
and funeral expenses. Just before his death 
he is said to have called Ms steward and 
asked him how much ready money he had 
in hand, nnd, being answered 301, he said 
‘Sat est viatici’ (Erasmus’s Preface to Sr. 
Jeboite’b Works, Paris, 1534). 

[Polydori Virgilii Anglica Hiatoria; Epistols 
Emenu; Memorials of Henry VII, nnd Letters 
and Papors of Eicbard III and Henry VII, both 
inltollB Sor.; Wilkins's Concilia; State Papers 
of Henry VIII; Cal. Henry VIII, vols. ilr, ; 
Cel. State Pnpers, Spanish, vols. i-iv.and Vene¬ 
tian, vols. i-iv.; ftymar’s Ibidem; Wool’s 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 788-41; Cooper's 
Athene Cantabr.; Parker, Do Anti imitate Bri- 
tanniom Ecoletim; Pits, Do Anglins Scriptorilras; 
Tanner's Bill. Brit.; Exccrptn Histories; 
Archeeologia Cantinna, vols. i. ii.; Dixon's Hist, 
of the Church of England, vols. i, ii,; Hook’s 
Lives of tho Archbishops of Canterbury, new 
sor. vol. i.; Campbell’s Lord Chancellors; Fobs 
Judges; Wills from Doctors’ Commons, Camden 
Soc.] J. G. 

WARING, EDWARD (1734-17B8), 
mathematician, horn in 1734, was ths eldest 
son of John. Waring, a wealthy fanner of the 
Old Hoath, near Shrewsbury, whose family 
had long dwelt at Mytton in the parish of 
Fittes or Fitz. Shropshire, by Elizabeth his 
wife. From Shrowstmry school he was ad¬ 
mitted a sizar at Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 24 March 1768, being also Mil¬ 
lington exhibitioner. In 1767 he graduated 
B.A. as senior wrangler; he was already 
accounted a ‘prodigy’ in mathematical learn¬ 
ing, nnd on 2d April 1768 was elected to a 
fellowship nt his college. About this time the 
famous Hyson Olub wae founded at Cam¬ 
bridge, and Waring, Paloy, and the‘Mghest 
oharaotors at the university' became its 
members. 

Waring’s reputation in his particular 
branch of knowledge was so grent that on 
28 Jan. 1760, before he was qualified for the 
office, he was appointed Lucasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge, and he held tho 
poet until his death, In the sameyear he re- 
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ceived the necessary degree of M,A. by royal 
mandate. Some of the older members of the 
university thought him too young for such a 
position, and to prove his exceptional fitness 
he circulated before the election the first 
chapter of his ‘Miscellanea Analytics.’ Wil¬ 
liam Samuel Powell [q. v.] attacked it in 
some anonymous ‘ Observations,’ and Waring 
defended himself in ‘ A Reply to the Obser¬ 
vations ’ (26 Jan. 1780). Powell retorted in 
an anonymous ‘Defence of the Observations,’ 
and Waring answered in 1 A Letter.’ In the 
composition of these pamphlets he was aided 
by his friend John Wilson (1741-1793) [q. v.l 
of Peterhouse, senior wrangler in 1761 and. 
afterwards judge of the common pleas. Ilis 
examinations for the Smith's prizes were con¬ 
sidered the most severe test of mathematical 
skill in Europe, and in conjunction with 
Jebb and Law he brought the ‘ schools ’ at 
Cambridge into a flourishing condition. But 
he did not lecture; ‘ the profound researches 
of Dr. Waring were not,’ says Dr. Parr, 
1 adapted to any form of communication by 
lectures.’ 

Waring was elected F.R.S. on 2 June 
1763, but withdrew from the society in 
1795; and he was a fellow of the royal 
societies at Gottingen and Bologna. He 
was appointed a commissioner of the board 
of longitude. In 1767 he took the degree of 
M.D. at Cambridge, and he attended the 
medical lectures and walked the hospitals 
in London. Bishop Richard Watson [q. v.], 
when professor of chemistry at Cambridge, 
procured a corpse from London and dissected 
it in his laboratory, with Waring and Pres¬ 
ton, afterwards bishop of Ferns ( Anecdotes, 
i. 237-8). About 1770 Waring was physician 
to the Addenbrolta hospital at Cambridge, 
and he practised for a time at St. Ives, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire; but he was very short-sighted 
and very shy in manner, so that he quickly 
abandoned nis profession. Fortunately for 
him the income of his professorship was con¬ 
siderable, and he enjoyed a handsome patri¬ 
mony. 

When Waring vacated his fellowship at 
Magdalene College he thought that his 
brother Humphrey, who entered the college 
on 13 Dec. 1769 and obtained a fellowship 
inMaroh 1776, would he electedinto a better 
fellowship, but be was disappointed. He 
therefore quitted his old foundation and en¬ 
tered himself at Trinity College. In 1776 he 
married Mary, sister of William Oswell, a 
draper in Shrewsbury, and not long after¬ 
wards went to live in that town. Its air or 
situation did not suit his wife, and he retired 
to his own estate at Plealey in Pontesbury. 
Re died there on 15 Aug. 1793. A tomb¬ 


stone to his memory was placed in the 
churchyard at Fitz (for the epitaph see 
Gent. Mag, 1801, ii. 1165). 

In reply to a passage in Lalande’s 1 Life 
of Condoreet/ affirming that in 1764 there 
was no first-rate analyst in England, War¬ 
ing claimed, in a letter to Dr. Maskelyne, 
the astronomer-royal, that his book of 1762 
had received the approbation of D’Alem¬ 
bert, Euler, and Le Grange {Monthly Mag. 
May 1799, pp. 306-10). lie also boasted 
that he had given'somewherebetween three 
and four hundred new propositions of one 
kind or other, considerably more than have 
been given by any English writer; ’ but he 
was driven to confess that he ‘ never could 
hear of any reader in England, out of Cam¬ 
bridge, who took the pains to read and 
understand’ his writings {Essay on Human 
Knowledge, pp. 114-15). This was partly 
due to the fact that his inventions were ex¬ 
pressed in too intricate and obscure lan¬ 
guage, and were ‘ defective in classification 
and arrangement’ (Ball, Mathematics at 
Cambr. pp. 99-113). His handwriting was 
so confused that his manuscripts ‘ were often 
utterly inexplicable.’ He was called ‘ one of 
the strongest compounds of vanity and mo¬ 
desty which the human character exhibits. 
The former, however, is his predominant 
feature’ {Living Authors, 1798, ii. 8G4-5). 
Dugald Stewart calls him ‘ one of the greatest 
analysts that England has produced,’ and 
Bpeaks, from information derived from Bishop 
Watson, of his ‘strong head’ being at the 
last ‘ sunk into a deep religious melancholy 
approaching to insanity’ (‘Elements of 
Philosophy of Human Mind,’ pt. iii. chap. i. 
in Works, ed. 1854, iv. 218). A portrait, a 
half-length in a scarlet gown, is in the com¬ 
bination-room at Magdalene College. 

Waring printed: 1. * Miscellanea Analytics 
de /Equatianibus Algebraicis et Curvarum 
Proprietatibus/ 1762. It was in Latin, and 
it. mode his name famous throughout Europe. 
Gleig calls it' one of the most abstruse books 
written on the abstrusest parts of Algebra.’ 
2. 1 Meditationes Algebraic®,’ 1770; 3rd 
edit., revised and augmented, 1782 (both 
editions were in Latin). 8. ‘ Proprietates 
Algebraicarum Curvarum/ 1772 (also in 
Latin); first edition appeared in 1762, 
4. ‘ Meditationes Analytic®,’ 1776 ; 2nd edit., 
with additions, 1785 (both were in Latin). 
The sum of fifty guineas was voted by the 
syndics of the university press at Cam¬ 
bridge towards the cost of the second edi¬ 
tion, 5. ‘ On the Principle of translating 
Algebraic Quantities into Probable Rela¬ 
tions and Annuities,’ 1792 ; very scarce; the 
copy at the British Museum came by gift 
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from the library of Q,uoens’ College, Cam- He afterwards resided at Burgos, and studied 
bridge. 6, ‘ An Essay on the Principles of the Hiraflores monuments. In conjunction 
Human Knowledge,’ 1791. As it was never with Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt [q.v.], he in 
published, a few copies only being presented 1854 wrote four architectural guide-books to 
to friends, this essay is very rare. It contains the courts of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
the author's opinions on a great variety of While again in Italy in 1856 he mads a 
subjects. Waring supplied the ‘ Philosophi- further series of drawings, which were pur- 
calxransactions ’ with many valuablo papers chased for tho South Kensington Museum 
(Gent, Mag, 1798, ii. 807), and received from and published in 1858 as ‘The Arts con- 
tho Royal Society in 1784 the Oopley medal, nected with Architecture in Central Italy.’ 
Essays by Vincenzo Riccati on his me- lie was appointed superintendent of the 
thod of solving equations are the four- works of ornamental art and sculpture in 
teenth and fifteenth articles in vol xxi, of the Manchester Exhibition in 1857, and 
Oalogiera’s collection of ‘Scientific Tree- edited the ‘Art Treasures of the United Kinc- 
tises.” dom,’ 1858. In.the International Exhibition 

[Grant. Mag. 1798, ii. 730; Notos and Queries, ^ Kensington in 1802 he was the superinteu- 
2nu sor. xi. 89, 167; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. ii. dent of the architectural gallery and of the 
J17-19; Cunningham’s Biogr. Diet. vi. 268-8; classes tor furniture, earthenware, and glass, 
Account of Shrewsbury, 1810, pp. 307-401; goldsmiths work and jewellery, and objects 
Brydgos’s Bostituta, iii. 58,163 ; ffleig’s Supple- used in^ architecture, In connection with 
aient to Encyclop. Brit. ii. 784-7; Hutton's this exhibition he published in three volumes 
Philosoph. Diet. ed. 1816, ii. 684-6 ; Words- ‘ Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculp- 
worth’s SchoIiE Acnd. pp. 31,70-1, 77,183, 300; ture,' 1862, consisting of three hundred 
Mayor’s St. John's Ooll. ii. 730, 934, 1069-70 ; coloured plates, the description of which in 
information from Mr. A. G. Peskett of Magdalono English and French he wrote. He 

College.] W. P. 0. was chief commissioner of the exhibition of 

WARING, JOHN BURLEY (1828- works of art hold at Leeds in 1808. During 
1875), architect, was born at Lymo Regis, a succeeding lour in Italy he sent a series 
Dorsot, on 29 Juno 1823, and owed his early of notes to the ‘Architect.’ In February 
love for litorature to the perusal of tho 1871 the American Institute of Architects 
* Penny Magazine.’ From 1880 he was elected him an honorary member, but he 
educated at a branch of Univorsity College, obtained little practice. 

London, then existing at Bristol, where lie At the ago or twenty Waring was an en- 
was also taught watercolour-drawing by thusiastic admirer of Swedenborg’s doctrines; 
Samuel Jackson [q. v/] In 1840 ho was later he somewhat changed his opinions, 
apprenticed to Henry E. Kendall, architect, and in his ‘ Record of Thoughts on Reli- 
London. In 1842 ho beoame a student in the gious, Political, Social, and Personal Sub- 
Royal Academy, and in 1843 obtained a jeots ’ (2 vols. 1873), he advanced an 
medal at the Society of Arts for designs in eccentric claim to write under ‘special divine 
architectural adornments. Ilia health being inspiration’ and the power of making pro- 
delicate and his income ample, he spent the phecies concerning political events. He 
winter of 1848-4 in Italy ' to improvo him- aied at Hastings on 28 March 1876. 

.self in art and to become a painter.’ On re- In addition to the works already men- 
turning to England he was a draughtsman tioned he published: 1. ‘Poems. By an 
successively in llio offices of A. 1’oynter, Architect,’1858. 2, ‘ Architectural, Sculp- 
Laing of Birkenhead, Sir Robert Smirke tural, and Picturesque Studies in Burgos,' 
<1816), and D. Mocatta (1847). 1862, 8, ‘ Masterpieces of Industrial Art 

With Thomas R, Macquoid he went to and Sculpture at the International Exhibi- 
Italy and Spain in 1847 and studied archi- (ion,’ 1803. 4. ‘ Illustrations of Architecture 
tecture, measuring and drawing the public and Ornament,’ 1865. 6. The Universal 
buildings. The result was a work entitled Church,’1866. 8, ‘ Broadcast,’ short essays, 

‘ Architectural Art in Italy and Spain,’ pub- 1870. 7. ‘ The English Alphabet considered 
Imbed in 1850, For this the only remunera- Philosophically,’ 1870, 8. ‘ Stone Monu- 

ttion received by the authors was a moderate ments, Tumuli, and Ornaments of Remote 
payment for lithographing the sixty fine Ages, with Remarks on the Early Architeo- 
tolio plates, Singly he produced ‘ DoBigns ture of Ireland and Scotland,’ 1870. 9. ‘A 
for Civic Architecture,’ formed on a Btyle Record of my Artistic Life,’1878, 10‘The 
of his own, possessing merit and a consider- State,’ a sequel to ‘ The Universal Church, 
able share of beauty, In 1850-1 and 1851-2 1874. 11. ‘Oeramic Art in Remote Ages, 
4ie studied in the atelier of Thomas Couture with Essays on. the Symbols of the Circle, 
in Paris, and drew assiduously from the life, the Gross and Circle, showing their Relation 
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to the Primitive Forms of Solar and Nature 
"Worship,’ 1874. Id. ‘ Thoughts and Notes 
for 1874 and 1874-5,’ two series, 1874-6. 
He edited Sir M. D, "Wyatt's ‘ Observations 
on Metallic Art,’ 1857, and ‘Art Treasures 
of the United Kingdom, with Essays,’ 1868. 

[Waring'a Record of my Artistic Life, 1878; 
Graphic, 10 Apiil 1875, pp. 342, 356, Tvith por¬ 
trait; Illnstr. London News, 27 Juno 1888, p. 
633,with portrait; Athenaeum, 1875, i.463; Art 
Journal, September 1875, p. 279.] G-. 0. B. 

'WAKING, JOHN SCOTT (1747-1810), 
a n-ent of Warren Hastings. [See Scott, 
afterwards Scoti-Wabino, John.] 

WAKING, ROBERT (1014-1658), 
author, was descended from an old Stafford¬ 
shire family settled at * the Lea ’ in the time 
of Henry v III. Hie father was Edmund 
Waring and his mother the daughter of Ri¬ 
chard Broughton of Owlbury in the parish of 
Bishops Castle in Shropshire, and niece of 
the rabbinical scholar HughBroughton [q.v.] 

Robert was horn in 1014, and educated 
at Westminster school, whence he was 
elected to Oxford in 1630 ; he matriculated 
from Christ Church on 24 Feb. 1032 ; gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 20 June 1634 and M.A. 
on 26 April 1037. During the civil wars he 
bore arms for the king at Oxford. He was 
elected proctor on 29 April 1647 and Oomden 
professor of ancient history on 2 Aug. of the 
same year. A protest against the election 
was raised by Charles w heare, son of the 
previous professor, DegoryWhenre [q. v.], who 
had been thrust into the place by the parlia¬ 
mentary visitors. According to the statutes 
Waring was not eligible, being in holy 
orders. He took on active part in resisting 
the proceedings of the visitors. Disregarding 
their order for his removal from his post of 
proctor, he was pronounced by them guilty 
of contempt of the authority of parliament 
on 14 Dee. 1047, and it was only owing to 
Selden’s intercession that he escaped banish¬ 
ment from the university. He was sum¬ 
moned to London on 6 April 1048, was or¬ 
dered into custody, but escaped to Oxford, 
On 14 Sept, following he was deprived of 
proctorship, professorship, and student’s 
place. He retired to Apley in Shropshire, 
the seat of Sir William Whitmore, with 
whom he subsequently visited France. He 
died unmarried in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
lOMay1658, and was buried at Sc. Michael’s, 
College Hill. His will was proved on 
20 May 1658 by his sister and sole executrix, 
Anne Staunton, 

According to Wood, Waring was a ‘ most 
excellent Latin and English poet, but a 
better orator, and was reckoned among tire 


great wits of tire time in the university/ 
Norris, in the introduction to his translation 
of the 1 Effigies Amorih,’ speaks of Waring 
as ‘ an author who for sweetness of fancy, 
neatness of style, and lusciousness of hidden 
sense may compare, to say no more, to any 
extant.’ 

He published; 1. ‘A publike Conference 
betwixt the six Presbyterian Ministers and 
some Independent Commanders at Oxford, 
12 Nov. 1646 1 (anon.) n.p. 1646 (Bodloian 
Library). 2. ‘An Account of Mr. Pvyn’s 
Refutation of the University of Oxford’s 
Plea,’ Oxford, 1648. 3. ‘Amoris Effigies’ 
(anon.) n.p. n.d. (Bodleian Library), Lon¬ 
don, 1649, 1804, 1068, 1871. In 1680 ap¬ 
peared an English translation of the work, 
apparently by a Robert Nightingale, which 
deviated in many points from the Latin 
original. To correct these variations John 
Norris, under the pseudonym of Phil-icon- 
erus, published a fresh translation, London, 
1682; 2nd edit., 1701; 4th edit., 1744. 
Waring also wrote various copies of Latin 
verse, including one in ‘ Jonsonus Virbius 
(1689), which is more accurately printed in 
the 1688 and subsequent editions of the 
‘ Amoris Effigies,’ under the title of ‘ Car¬ 
men Lapidorium’ (cf. Oinsinsra Bahksdalb, 
Nympka Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse, 
London, 1051). 

[Poster's Alumni; Wood’s Athena (Bliss), 
iii. cols. 463-4 ; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. p. 
102 ; Burro wb's Beg. of the Visitors of Oxford 
(Camden Soe.), pp. Ixxxii, 19, 186-6, 236; 
Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford 
(Gutch), n. ii. 513, 644, 668; P. C. C. 323 
Wotton; Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, pp, 
131-2; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, i. 39, 300; 
Hunter's Chorus Vatum (Addit. MS. 24490, f. 
301); Hist. MBS. Comm. 5th Bop. p. 165/) 

WARING, WILLIAM (1610-1079), 
jesuit, who was best known in England bv 
the assumed name of Haeootot, although 
he was at times known as Babbow, was born 
in Lancashire in 1610, and educated in the 
English College at St, Omer. He entered 
the Society of Jesus at Watten in 1632, and 
after completing his studies at Liege he was 
ssut to the English mission in 1644. On 
11 Nov. 1646 he was professed of the four 
vows. He served as a missioner in Londonfor 
thirty-five years. In 1071 he was procurator 
for the province in London, and m 1678 he 
was declared rector of the ‘ College of St. 
Ignatius,’ comprising the metropolis and the 
home counties. This rendered him con¬ 
spicuous, and from the commencement of 
Oates’s plot he was singled out as one of itB 
victims. By constant change of dress and 
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lodgings lie eluded Ike pursuivants tilL 
7 May 1879, when he was betrayed by a 
servant and committed by the privy council 
to Newgate, He was tried at the Old 
Bailey sessions (13 June) with Father 
Whitbread (the provincial), and Fathers 
Caldwell, Gnvan, and Turner. Being con¬ 
demned to death, he suffered with them at 
Tyburn on 20 June 1079. 

His portrait has been engraved by Martin 
Bouclie, and there is nnother portrait in the 
Dutch print of Titus Oates in the pillory. 

[Ohallouer’s Missionary Priests (1803), ii. 
200; Floras Anglo-Bavaricus, p. 106; Foloy’s 
Records, v. 240, vii. 36; Granger's Biogr. Hist, 
of England, 5th od. v. 04; Howell’s State Trials, 
vii. 530; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 217; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. 1 Ilnreourt.’] T. 0. 

WARINGTON, ROBERT (1807-1867), 
chemist, third eon of Thomas Warington, a 
victualler of ships, was bom on 7 Sept. 1807 
at Skeorness. Al'tor an early childhood spent 
in Portsmouth, Boulogne, and other places, 
lie entered Merchant Taylors’ school in 1818. 
In November 1822, after a year’s trial, ho 
was articled for five yoars to John Thomas 
Oooper, a lecturer in the medical schools of 
Aldersgate Street and Webb Street, and a 
manufacturer of potassium, sodium, iodine, 
and other then rare chemical substances. On 
the opening of the London University (later 
University College) in 1828, he was chosen 
by Edward Turner [q.v.], professor of chemis¬ 
try, os his assistant, m conjunction with 
William Gregory (1803-1858) [q.v.], after¬ 
wards professor of chomistry at Edinburgh, 
In 1831 he published his first research—on 
a native sulpliido of bismuth. In the same 
year, on Turner’s recommendation, ho was 
appointed chemist to Messrs. Truman, nan- 
bury, & Buxton, the brewora, with whom he 
romainod till midsummer 1839. 

In 1839 Warington, occupying then no 
official position, and having the necessary 
leisure, started a movement to found the 
Chomioal Society of London (from 1848 the 
Chemical Society), the first meeting being 
convened by him at tlio Society of Arts on 
23 Feb. 1841, and tbo formal foundation 
talcing place on 30 March following. War¬ 
ington was elected honorary secretary, and 
retained the post till_ 80 March 1851. In 
acknowledgment of his services he was pre¬ 
sented with a service of plate by tbs fellows 
of the society on 15 Deo. 186], On the death 
of Henry Ilennell in 1842 (see Chem, Soo. 
Proa. 1841-8, p. 62), Warington was ap¬ 
pointed chemical oporator to the Society of 
Apothecaries, a position which he held to 
within a year of his death. In 1846 he 
took part in the formation of the Cavendish 
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Society, of which lie was secretary for three 
years, and from this time onwards he had 
many engagements as chemical expert in 
legal cases. In the year 1844 he began a 
series of investigations into the adulteration 
of tea, and gave evidence at the parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry on adulteration in 1865. 
lie was also ono of tho founders of the Royal 
College of Chemistry. In 1849 he began 
investigation on aquaria, and the means 
necessary to prevent the water therein from 
becoming stagnant (Quart. Journ, Chem. 
Soc. iii. 52). He wrote several papers, and 
in 1867 delivered a lecture at the Royal In¬ 
stitution on thie subject; his work was the 
origin of our modern aquaria. In 1851 he 
revised the ‘ Translation of the Pharma¬ 
copoeia of tho Royal College of Physicians’ 
into English, left unfinished by Richard 
Phillips (1778-1851) [q.v.]; he was also 
engaged in the construction of the ‘ British 
Pharmacopoeia’in 1864, and was joint editor 
with Boverton Redwood of the second edi¬ 
tion in 1867. In 1864 Warington was ap¬ 
pointed chemical referee by four of the metro¬ 
politan gas companies, and hold this post 
for seven years. In 1864 he waB elected 
fellow of the Royal Sociuty. The Royal 
Society’s cataloguo contains a list of forty- 
seven papers written by Warington alone, 
nnd one written in conjunction with William 
Francis. 

Warington died at Budleigli Salterton, 
Devonshire, on 17 Nov. 1867. He married, 
in 1836, Elizabeth, daughter of George Jack- 
son, a surgeon, nnd inventor of improve¬ 
ments in the microscope, nnd left three chil¬ 
dren, of whomRohert Warington was profes¬ 
sor of rural economy at Oxford from 1804 to 
1897. 

On 24 Feb. 1891 Mr. Robert Warington 
the younger presented the Chemical So¬ 
ciety with an album containing the docu¬ 
ments preserved by Warington in connection 
with the foundation of the society. It also 
contains two portraits of Warington. 

[Private information from his son, Professor 
Robort Warington; Obituaries in Proc. Royal 
Soo. vol, xvi. p. xlix (1808); Journal of the 
Chemical Soc. new sar. vol. iv, p. xxxi (18881; 
Jubileo of the Chnmical Soo. 1896, pp. 115,155, 
and passim ; British Pharmacopceia, 1867; Ro¬ 
binson’s Rog. of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii, 
207.] P. J. H. 

WARKWORTH, JOHN (d. 1600), re- 
puted author of a chroniclo of Edward IV's 
time, was a man of unknown origin. He 
has been supposed to be a native of the 
diocese of Durham, and one John Wark¬ 
worth, who was ordained acolyte by Bishop 
Grey of Ely in 1468, is certainly so described. 
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But this was not the chronicler, although he 
was afterwards a fellow of the college of 
which the chronicler became master. The 
chronicler studied at Oxford, was elected 
a fellow of Merton in 1440, and gave books 
to that college. He was auditor in 1449 of 
the accounts of the university library, and 
in 1453 of the expenditure of a legacy of 
Cardinal Beaufort’s. In 1451 he was prin¬ 
cipal of 1 Bull Hall,’ and in 1463 of ‘ Nevill’s 
Inn,’ where apparently he continued to 1457. 
Both Bull Hall and Kevin's Inn belonged to 
Merton College. At Oxford he must have 
been intimate with William Grey (d. 1478) 
[q. v.], who, having becotno bishop of Ely in 
1464, made him his domestic chaplain. He 
no doubt followed the bishop into Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, where he received from him 
various livings: first, Oottenlmm (24 Sept. 
1468), then Wisbech St. Peter (26 Sept. 
14721, and finally Leverington (31 July 
1478). The hishop, moreover, on 31 March 
1486 granted him a license to let his rectory 
of Oottenham to farm. At Cambridge he 
received in 1462-3 a grace to incept in 
divinity cum forma habitd Oxonice, under 
some conditions. He was a bachelor of 
divinity when presented to Wisbech, and 
was still so when on 6 Nov. 1473 he and 
John Eoocliff, doctor of decrees, were nomi¬ 
nated by the fellows of Peterhouse for suc¬ 
cession to the mastership in the room of Dr. 
Lane, deceased. The bishop appointed Work- 
worth master of Peterhouse on the follow¬ 
ing day. The episcopal register strangely 
makes the date 6 Nov. 1474, but the year is 
corrected in the college register. In 1474 
WaTkworth was proctor of the clergy in con¬ 
vocation. On 16 Sept. 1476 he, as master of 
Peterhouse, received the submission of bis 
namesake, the fellow, who confessed to acts 
of insubordination during the mastership of 
Dr. Lano. About 1485 a grace was granted 
to him by the university that he should not 
be compelled to attend the funeral rites of 
graduates, or meetings of congregation or 
convocation, unless he was specially named. 
He made a will on the vigil of the Circum¬ 
cision, 1486, hut it was not his last will. 
He remained head of the college till his 
death, which must have occurred in October 
or November 1600. On 13 Oot. 1487 Bishop 
Alcoek. consecrated a chapel for him in the 
south side of the nave of St. Mary’s-without- 
Trumpington Gates, and there, in his last 
will, dated 28 May 1498, he desired to he 
buried, with bequests to provide masses for 
rhe souls of Bishop Grey, himself, and his 
parents. _ He also left bequests to his churches 
ofLeveringtonand Oottenham ondthemonas- 
teries of Ely, Oroyland, and Barnwell, mak¬ 


ing his own college, to which he had been a 
large benefactor otherwise, his residuary 
legatee. 

Among the many manuscripts which he 
gave to it was the 1 Chronicle’ commonly 
called by his name, with an inscription in 
his own hand upon the cover of the volume. 
The bulk of it is only a copy of Caxton’s 
edition of the ‘Brute’ chronicle, hut the 
contemporary additions made to this, not in 
Warkworth’s hand, but apparently tran¬ 
scribed for his use from a manuscript no 
longer extant, are an important source of in- 
formationfor the reign of EdwardlV. These 
additions, covering the first thirteen years of 
Edward IV, were edited for the Camden 
Society by J. 0. Halliwell in 1839, and pub¬ 
lished as ‘Warkworth’s Chronicle.’ The 
original manuscript may perhaps have been 
composed by himself, lie was certainly a 
great lover of learning and literature. An 
original portrait of him is preserved at St. 
Peter’s College, on which the date ‘ 1498 ’ 
has been painted in figures by no means con¬ 
temporary. 

[College Register, Peterhouse; Episcopal 
Register, Ely; Boosb’s Register of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford; Grace-Book A of Cambridge, 
ed. S. Leather. For much valuable aid at 
Cambridge the writer lias to thank Dr. Porter, 
the present master of Peterhouse, and ha is also 
indebted to the hishop of Ely for facilities in 
inspecting the episcopal register. Transcripts 
from the College and Episcopal Registers are 
accessible in Cole's MS. xxv. 66, 100, 109, 201, 
and Harl. MS. 7031, ff 163-1. Anstoy's Muni¬ 
ments Academics (Rolls Sor.); Brodriek’s Me¬ 
morials of Merton College; Wood’s Antiquities 
of the City of Oxford (Clark’s ed. 1889), p. 697; 
Parker’s SssAerds in Lolond’s Collectanea, v. 196, 
is by no means trustworthy.] J. G. 

WARMESTRY, GERVASE (1604- 
1641), poet, was the eldest son of William 
Warmestry,principal registrar of the diocese 
of Worcester, by his wife Cicely (d. 27 Jan. 
1649), daughter of Thomas Smith of Cuerd- 
ley in Lancashire. Thomas Warmestry [q.v.] 
was his younger brother. The Warmestrys 
wero an ancient family of Worcester who gave 
their name to the 1 Warmestry Slip,’ a nar¬ 
row street leading down from the city to the 
Severn, where their residence formerly stood. 
The post of registrar of the diocese of Wor¬ 
cester had been hold by a Warmestry since 
1644. Gervase, who was bominWorcesterin 
1004, was eduoatedfirstinthegrammar school 
of his native city, whence he passed on to 
Westminster. He was elected a scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1621. He matri¬ 
culated on 24 July 1824, proceeded B.A. on 
6 May 1626, and M.A, on 27 June 1628, In 
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the same year he became a student of the 
Middle Temple, He succeeded hie father as 
registrar of the diocese of Worcester, being 
appointed in reversion on 20 Nov. 1680, 
lie died on 28 May 1041, and was buried in 
Worcester Cathedral. lie left a widow, 
Isabella, to whom letters of administration 
were granted in London on 31 Aug. 1641. 

He published a poetical tract entitled 
‘ Yirescit vulnere virtus: England's Wound 
and Cure,’ in 1628. A copy of the _ work, 
which is scarce, is in the Bodleian Library. 
It bears no name of place of publication or 
of printer, and was probably privately 
printed. It was reprinted in 1876 in the 
second series of ‘ Fugitive Tracts, written 
in Verse, which illustrate the Condition of 
lteligious and Political Feeling in England, 
and the State of Society there during Two 
Centuries.’ Warmestry’s worlc was chosen 
as being one of the few’that throw light on 
the condition of England at the time of the 
death of Buckingham, He also contributed 
a Latin poem to ‘ C'amdcni Insignia: a Col¬ 
lection of Panegyrics on William Camden,’ 
Oxford, 1024. 

[Foster’s Alumni, 1600-1714; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. p. 90; Wood’s Atlienm, ad. Bliss; iii. 
cols. 1, 2, 3; Abingdon’s Anliq. of Worcester 
Cathedral, pp. 47-0; Admon. Act Book, August 
1041; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit. MB. 
24491, fol. 420 ); information from 3. II. Iloopor, 
etq.] B. P. 

WARMESTRY,THOMAS(1810-16G5), 
dean of Worcester, son of William Warmes¬ 
try, and younger brother of GorvaseWarmes¬ 
try [q. v.], was horn in Worcester in 1610. 
ne graduated B.A. on 3 July 1028 from 
Brasenose College, Oxford, M.A. from Christ 
Church on 30 April 1631, and was created. 
D.D. on 20 Dec. 1642. In the early part of 
1629 both ho and his brother wore causing 
anxiety to their father by their ‘ wander¬ 
ing humour ’ in their desire of going into 
France with Lord Danby, bit! the project 
seems to have come to nothing (Cal. State 
Papers^ Dom., 1628-9, p. 638). On 13 April 
1636 he was instituted rector of Wliitohurch 
in Warwickshire, and he was clerk for the 
diocese of Worcester in both convocations 
of the dorgy held in- 1640. In 1646 he' 
wae appointed by the city of Worcester to 
treat with the parliamentary army respect¬ 
ing the surrondor of the place. Afterwards 
he fled to the king at? Oxford, when ho was 
deprived of his church proferment, Later 
he removed to London; where he acted as 
almoner and confessor to royalist sufferers. 
Iu May 1063-lie compounded for his lands 
at Paxford in the parish of Bleckley in 
Worcestershire, and the sequestration was 


removed. In September of the same vear 
he, with Dr. Thomas Good [q. v.l met and 
conferred with Baxter at Cleobury-Mortimer 
in Shropshire as to the advisability of the 
clergy of Shropshire joining the Worcester- 
shire association; WarmeBtry professed hig 
‘ very good liking’ of the design, and signeda 
paper to that effect on 20 Sept. 1663. He 
does not, however, seem to have had any real 
sympathy with Baxter, who complained that 
after he was silenced Warmestry, when dean 
of Worcester, went purposely to Baxter’s 
‘ flock * and preached ‘vehement, tedious in¬ 
vectives,’ He held for a time the post of lec¬ 
turer at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for his 
removal from which tlioparliamentpetitioned 
the Protector, on 23 June, on account of his 
delinquency. In 1668, and previously, he 
was residing in Chelsea, in a house belonging 
to Lady Laurence. 8 

At the Restoration he petitioned (26 June 
1600) for the benefit of the general order of 
the House of Lords in the case of seques¬ 
tered ministers, which was granted tohim. 
In the same month he was granted the 
mastership of the Savoy. Ho was presented 
to a prebend in Gloucester Cathedral on 
27 July 1660 (installed 19 Aug.), and was 
installed dean of Worcester on 27 Nov. 1661. 
On 20 Sept. 1602 he was instituted vicar of 
Bromsgrove in Worcestershire. In 1066, as 
doan of Worcester, he was experiencing diffi¬ 
culties with respect to the erection of thegreat 
organ in the cathedral. Among the Tanner 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library there is 
an amusing letter on tho subject from Robert 
Skinner, bishop of Worcester, to Sheldon, in 
whichWarmestry’s utter ignoranoe of music 
is commented on. lie died on 30 Oct. 1665, 
and was buried in Worcester Cathedral. 
Wood says that nfl er his death he was abused 1 
in scurrilous pamphlets, entitled ‘ More NewB 
from Rome ’ ana ‘ A New Font erected in 
the Cathedral Church of Gloucester iu Oc¬ 
tober 1063.’ 

He published: 1. ‘ Suepiria Ecclesi® et 
ReipubliciB Anglicanos,’ London, 1640. 
2. ‘A Convocation Speech against Images, 
Altars. Crossos, the New Canons, the 
Oaths,’ London, 1641. 8, 1 Pkx Vobis; or a 
Oharme for Tumultuous Spirits,’ London, 
1041. 4i ‘Ramus Olivos; or an Humble 
Motion for Peace,’ Oxford, 1642,. 1644. 

6, ‘ An Answer to certain Observations of 
W. Brydges concerning the Present Wane 
against hie Majestie,’ n.p, 1643, 6. ‘The 
Preparation for London,’ London, 1048. 

7. ‘Tlie Vindication of the Solemnity of 

the Nativity of Christ,’ n.p, 1648. 8. ‘The 
Baptised Turk,’ London, 1658, 9. ‘The- 

Countermine of Union: a short Platform- 
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of Expedients for Tenee,’ London, 1600. 

10. ‘An Humble Monitory to the Most 
Glorious 3Iajesty of Charles H ’ (including 
verses extant in Addit, MS. 28110), London, 
1061. 11. ‘A Box of Spicnard; or a Little 
Manuel of Sacramental Instruction and De¬ 
votion/ London, 1804. 

[Foster’s Alumni, 1500-1714; Wood's Athen® 
(Bliss), iii. 713 ; LansdowneMS. 986,fol. 67; Cal. 
of Comm, for Compounding, p. 2682 ; Sylvester's 
Baxter, ii. 149; Lords’ Journals, xi. 75; Com¬ 
mons’Journals, vii, 206, 560 ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
(Hardy), i. 449, ii. 72; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1 pp. 16, 106-7, 1663-2 pp. 142, 149; 
Noake’s Monastery and Cathedral of Worcester, 
pp. 481-2, 871; Abingdon’s Antiq. of Worcester 
Cathedral, pp. 47-8; Book of Institutions (Re¬ 
cord Office) 3er. A vol. iv. fol. 157, Ser. B vol. 

11. fol. 184.] B. P. 

WARMINGTON, WILLIAM C/U577- 

1612), Roman catholic divine, born in Dor¬ 
set about 1660, was matriculated from Ilart 
Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford, on 
20 Dec. 1677. The principal, Philip Ran¬ 
dall, ‘ was always in animo catliolicus/ and 
under his influence Warmington openly 
espoused the Roman catholic faith. In 
consequence he left Oxford, and studied 
philosophy and theology at Douai. After a 
brief visit to England in 1679, he was 
ordained sub-deacon at Douai on 24 Feb. 
1579-80, deacon on 19 March, and priest on 
25 May ( Douai Diaries, pp. 154, 168, 161, 
162,105). lie was again sent to England 
on 81 Jan. 1680-1 (id, p. 176), was appre¬ 
hended, and in February 1684-6 transported 
to Normandy with threats of more severe 
treatment should he return (Fount, Records 
of English Province, ii. 182). He became 
noted abroad for learning and piety, and was 
appointed chaplain to Cardinal "William 
Allen (1632-1694) [q. v.] In 1594 he was 
described as'maestro di casa et servitore dal 
principio dal cardinalato ’ (Letters and Mem . 
of Cardinal Allen, p. 876). After Allen’s 
death in that year he returned to England 
ns an ‘ oblate of the holy congregation of 
St. Ambrose/ and laboured zealously for 
several yearB. At length, on 24 March 
1607-8, he was apprehended by two pursui¬ 
vants, and ‘committed prisoner to the 
Clinke in Southwark/ During the in¬ 
activity of his confinement he took occasion 
to consider more thoroughly the question of 
allegiance, and, becoming convinced of its 
propriety, concluded to take the oath. To 
justify himself he published his reasons in 
1612 under the title, ‘ A Moderate Defence 
of the Oath of Allegiance, wherein the 
Author proveth the said Oath to be most 
Lawful, notwithstanding the.Pope’s Breves 1 


(London, 4to). With this discourse he pub¬ 
lished 1 The Oration of Pope Sixtus V in the 
Consistory of Rome, upon the 31 urther of King 
Ilenry 3, the French King, by a Fryer/ ana 
‘ Strange Reports, or News from Rome/ 
These things gave such offence that War- 
mington, who was set at liberty on swear¬ 
ing allegiance, found himself deserted by 
his former friends, and was driven to petition 
James I for on allowance. By the king's 
direction he was placed in the household of 
Thomas Bilson [q. v.j, bishop of Winchester, 
where he passed the rest of his days in the 
unmolested profession of his religion. 

[Wood’s Athente Oxon. ii. 128; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] E. I. C. 

WARNE, CHARLES (1802-1887), 
archreologist, was bom in Dorset in 18021 
He became an intimate friend of Charles 
Roach Smith [q. v.], and in 1858 and 1854 
he made arclieeological toms in France, im 
company with Smith and Frederick William 
Fairholt [q. v.] At the time of his election 
as a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1866, and for some time afterwards, he was 
resident in London. He made extensive re¬ 
searches into the prehistoric remains of Don- 
set, and his splendid collection of sepulchral 
urns and othsr relics from the harrows is now- 
in the museum at Dorchester. For a long 
time he resided at Ewell ; near Epsom, hut 
the later years of his life were spent at 
Brighton, where he died on 11 April 1887- 
Part of his collection of coins was sold by 
auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, on 24 and 26 May 1889 (Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Queries, i. 225-0). 

His works ore; 1. ‘On the Discovery of 
Roman Remains on Kingston Down; near 
Bere Regis, Dorset .; and the Identification 
of the Site as the Station of Ibernium on the 1 
Icknield Street/ London, 1880, 4 to> 

2. ‘ An Illustrated Map of Dorsetshire, giv¬ 
ing the sites of its numerous Celtic, Roman, 
Saxon, and Danish Yestiges’ [18661 In 
the preparation of this he spent fully two 
years in perambulating the county m the 
company of George Hillier [q.v.] 8. ‘Dor¬ 
setshire : its Vestiges, Celtic, ltoman,Saxon, 
and Danish/ London, 1865, 8vo. This work 
is also adapted as an index to No. 2. 4, ‘ The 
Celtic Tumuli of Dorset/ London, 1866, fob 

5, ‘ On, certain Ditches in Dorset oalled Bel- 
gic/ London, 1869, 8vo ; reprinted from the 
‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries.’ 

6. 1 Ancient Dorset: the Celtic, Roman, 
Saxon, and Danish Antiquities of the 
Comity, including the Early Coinage/ 
Bournemouth, 1872, fol, He also contri¬ 
buted ‘Observations on Vespasian’s first- 
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Campaign in Britain.’ to ‘ Archmologia’ 
{xl, 387), and ‘ Arckmological Notes made 
during a Tour in France ’ to Charles lloack 
Smith’s ‘Retrospections’ (vol. ii. 1886). 

[Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
(1857), 2nd ser. xi. 372; Smith’s Retrospections, 
i. 85, and indexes; Timos, 8 May 1887 p. 11 
col. 6, and 6 May p. 11 col. 4; Athentnum, 
30 April 1887, p. 676; Mayo’s Bibl. Dorsetionsis, 
pp. 19, 108.] T. 0, 

•WARNEFORD, SAMUEL WILSON 
(1763-1866), philanthropist, was born at 
Warneford Place, in the hamlet of Seven- 
hampton, attached to Iliglrworth vicarage, 
North Wiltshire, in 1763. Ilis family, one of 
the most ancient in that district, owned the 
manor and all the land in Sevonkampton. 
Samuel Wilson was the younger son of the 
Rov. Francis Warneford of Warneford Place, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Samuel 
Calverley, a wealthy drug morokant of 
Southwark, residing at Ewell, Surrey, lie 
matriculated from CJnivarsily College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 14 Dec. 1770, and graduated B.A. 
18 June 1783, M.A. 23 May 1786, B.C.L. 
10 July 1790, D.O.L. 17 May 1810; and he 
was ordained in 1790. 

Warneford married, at Oolnoy Hatch, 
Middlesex, on 27 Sept. 1796, when he is 
described as ‘of Broughton, Oxfordshire/ 
Margarot, eldest daughter of Edward Loveden. 
Lovedou (afterwards Edward Pryso Pryse, 
M.P.) of Buscol, Berkshire, and his own 
proporty was augmented by his wife’s for¬ 
tune. She died a few years later, with¬ 
out issue. Ho held, on tho nomination 
of Pembroke Collogo, Oxford, the rectory of 
Lydiard Millicent, Wiltshire, from 1809 to 
his death, and from June 1810 lie combined 
with it the vicarage of Bourton-on-tko-Hill, 
Gloucestershire. On the creation of honorary 
oanonries in the cathedral of Gloucester in 
June 18-14, his name wus placed first on the 
list, and lie remained an honorary canon 
until his death. lie died at tho rectory, 
Bourton, on 11 Jan. 1866, in his ninety- 
second year, preserving his faoullios to tho 
last. On 17 Jan. he was buried under a tomb 
in the church. 

Warneford resolved upon distributing 
his superfluous means in his lifetime, and by 
gradual donations, so that he might bo able 
in his later gifts to correct any orrors of 
arrangement and disposition made in the 
earlier benefactions. The churohos of Bour¬ 
ton and Moreton-in-the-Marsh were refitted 
and improved by him at a cost of 1,0007. 
each. He built and endowed at Bourton a 
‘retreat for tho aged,' and at Moreton ho 
erected school buildings for children and an 
infants’ school with houso for its mistress. 


lie provided also moans for securing 
cal aid for tho poor of these district! Tfm 
whole diocese of Gloucester received W 
sums from him for similar purposes, andfia 
gave numerous benefactions to the colonial 
sees of Sydney and Nova Scotia. 

His first large charity was tbs ‘ Wame 
ford Lunatic Asylum’ m the ecclesiastical 
parish ot Headington Quarry, near Oxford 
He founded in 1832 the Warneford,™ 
ington, and South Warwickshire Hospital at 
Leamington, and left it at his death the 
sum of 10,0007. Ilis benefactions towards 
the cost of new buildings at the Quean’s 
Hospital at Birmingham and for the en¬ 
dowment of chaplaincies, a professorship of 
pastoral theology, scholarships, See., at the 
Queen's College, represented a total of 
26,0007. On King’s College, London, he 
bestowed large sums for the fo undation of 
medical scholarships and for establishing 
prizes for tho encouragement of theology 
among the matriculated medical students. 
Ho gave the site of the new boys' school to 
the Clergy Orphan School near Canterbury, 
and at his death ho left that institution the 
sum of 13,0007. lie also contributed large 
sums, during his life and at his death, to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, and tho Corporation for the Sons of 
the Clergy. The total of such gifts is said 
to have equalled 200,0007.; and in fulfil¬ 
ment of his intentions his niece, Lady 
Wetkerell-Wameford, bequeathed 30,0007., 
the income of which was to be applied in 
building churches and parsonage-houses in 
poor districts within the ancient diocese of 
Gloucester, and 46,0007., the accruing in¬ 
terest of which was to be oxpended for thu 
benefit of tho widows and orphans of the 
poor clergy in tho same district. Warae- 
ioi'd’s correspondence with Joshua Watson 

S q. v.] on charities began in 1837 (Ohtotox, 
oa/tua Watson, ii. 69, 313). 

Peter Hollins of Birmingham executed a 
bust of "Warneford for the Queen’s Hospital 
in that city, and a statue of him by the same 
artist was erected in 1849 by public subscrip¬ 
tion for kiB asylum on Headington Hill. An 
engraving, by J. Fisher, of this statue is pre¬ 
fixed to the memoir by the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas. 


[Gont. Mag. 1796 ii. 877, 1861 i. 296, ii. 629, 
1865 i. 628-30; Foster’s Alumni Oxon,; I* 
Nevo’s Fasti, i. 462; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
Stratford's Wiltshire Worthies, pp. 149-62; 
Momoir by Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 1866; Cox’a 
Charter of Queen's Coll. Birmingham; King's 
Coll. Calendar, 1898, pp. 464, 408; Guardian, 
24 Jan, 1866, p. 71.] W. P. 0. 
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WARNEFORD, WILLIAM (1560- 
1608), jesuit. [See Waeyoed.] 

WARNER or Gaeniee (ft. 1106), 
writer of homilies, was a monk of West¬ 
minster. He was present at the translation 
of the relics of St. Withburga, 1106 (Liber 
Eliensia, ed, D. J. Stewart, p. 296). He is 
called 1 homoliarius,’ and dedicated a volume 
of homilies to his abbot, Gilbert Crispin [q. v.] 
This work is lost. Ilis writings have some¬ 
times been confused with those of the cele¬ 
brated Werner Rolewinck, who wrote in the 
fourteenth century. 

[Bale’s Rote-hook (Soldon MS. 64 B), quoting 
Boston of Bury. In Tanner’s extract from Bos¬ 
ton of Bury, the date 1092 is given, Biblio¬ 
theca, p. xxxix.] M. B. 

WARNER, SibEDWARD (1611-1566), 
lieutenant of the Tower, born in 1611, was 
the elder son of Henry Warner (d. 1619) of 
Besthorpe, Norfolk, by his wife Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of John Blennerhasset. On 14 Feb. 
1543-4 he received the reversionary of Pol- 
stead Hall, Norfolk, which was confirmed to 
him on 14 Oct. 1653 (Blomebtelb, Hist, of 
Norfolk, vii. 16, 86). He also benefited 
largely by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
receiving grants of ecclesiastical land both 
from Henry VIII and from Edward VI. On 
22 Jan. 1644^5 he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for the borough of Grantham, a seat 
which he also held in the parliaments of 
1647 and 1553. In Dccomber 1646 he bore 
witness against the Duke of Norfolk's son, 
Lord Surrey, informing Sir William Paget, 
the secretary of state [sea Paget, William, 
first BaboitPagbt ob Beautbesebt], that he 
had heard him hint at the possibility of 
Norfolk’s succeeding nenry VIII. In re- 

S ense he obtained the grant of the duke's 
at Castleacre, Norfolk (Lit. Remains 
of Edward VI, Roxburghe Club, 1847, vol. i. 

. cdxxiii). In 1649 he took part m the 
efence of Norwich against Robert Kett 
[q. v.], acting as marshal of the field under 
William Parr, marquis of Northampton [q, v.] 
In March 1660-1 he received, a license from 
the king for himself and his wife to eat 
flesh and white meats during Lent and other 
fasting days for the rest of his life (Steype, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 1822, u. ii. 242). 
In October 1562 he was appointed lieutenant 
of the Tower in succession to Sir Arthur 
Darcy (id. H. ii. 15; Acts of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, new ser. iv. 166). He was removed, 
however, on28 July 1568, shortly afterMary’s 
accession, and Sir John Bridges appointed 
in his place (id. iv. 422). His dismissal was 
probably due to his sympathy with the claims 
of Lady Jane Grey. His disgrace increased 
VOL xx. 


his discontent, and he listened to the out¬ 
spoken complaints of his friend Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton [q. v.], who bitterly censured 
the ecclesiastical changes which Mary had in¬ 
troduced (Steype, Eccl. Memorials, in. i. 
125). Warner’s disposition was known, and 
on the outbreak of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s re¬ 
bellion, in which his father-in-law, Lord 
Gohham, was supposed to be implicated, he 
was promptly arrested on suspicion on2o Jan. 
1663-4 with the Marquis of Northampton, at 
his own house by Carter Lane, and the next 
day was commit ted to the Tower (id. in. i. 149; 
Weiothbsley, Chronicle, Camden Soc. 1877, 
ii. 107; Chronicle of Queen Jane, Camden 
Soc. 1880, p. 36). His punishment was not 
severe; his wife was permitted to enjoy his 
revenues during his imprisonment, and on 
18 Jam 1564-6 he was released on finding 
surety ill 300Z. (Acts of Privy Council, v. 
36, 90; Machyn, Diary, Camden Soc. 1848, 
p. 80). In the early part of 1558 he was 
employed under Sir Thomas Tresham (d. 
1659) [q. v.] on a mission in the Isle of 
Wight (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, 
p, 100). On the accession of Elizabeth he 
was promptly reappointed lieutenant of the 
Tower, and in September 1669 he was 

P resent at the obsequies of Henri H of 
'ranca celebrated in London, and took part 
in the procession in St. Paul’s (Steype, An¬ 
nals of the Refonnation, 1824,1, i. 188,191; 
Machyb, Diary, p. 210). In February 1660 
ho received a grant of the mastership of the 
hospital of St. Katherine by the Tower, with 
the stewardship of the manor of East Smith- 
field on the surrender of Francis Mallett 
[q. v,] (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, 
p. 180). In 1601 Warner was entrusted 
with the custody of Catherine Seymour, 
countess of Hertford [q. r.], who had fallen 
into disgrace on the disclosure of her marriage 
with the Earl of Hertford [see Seymouk, 
Edwaed, 1689 P-1621], ne had instructions 
to the effect that 1 many persons of high rank 
were known to have been privy to the mar¬ 
riage,’ and injunctions to urge Lady Cathe¬ 
rine to a full confession of the truth. On 
22 Aug., however, he wrote to Elizabeth 
that he had questioned Lady Catherine, but 
she had confessed nothing (id. p. 184). He 
afterwards, in pity to his captive, allowed 
her husband to visit her; the result was the 
birth of a second child, an occurrence which 
redoubled Elizabeth’s anger. 

To Warner was also entrusted the custody 
of the bishops deposed for declining to re¬ 
cognise Elizabeth’s supremacy. In 1663 he 
sat in parliament for the county of Norfolk. 
In 1665 he proceeded to the Netherlands, 
apparently to inquire into the condition of 
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the English, trade there, and on 3 Nov, was 
nominated as a commissioner for Norfolk to 
carry out measures for repressing piracy and 
other disorders on the sea coasts (Cal. State 
Papers , Dom. 1547-80, pp. 258,201, Addenda, 
1547-05, p. 671; Acts of Privy Council, vii, 
285). He died without surviving issue on 
7 Nov. 1666, and was buried in Plumstead 
church at the upper end of the chancel, 
where there is monument and inscription to 
his memory. By his first wife, Elizabeth, 
danghter o£ Thomas Brooke, baron Gobbam, 
and widow of Sir Thomas "Wyatt [q, yO, he 
had a son Edward, who died before him ( Hurl. 
MS. 897, f. 10). She died in August 1660 and 
was buried in the Tower (Machtjt, Diary, 
p, 241). lie married, secondly, Etheldreaa 
or Audrey, daughter of William Hare of 
Beeston, and widow of Thomas Ilobarte of 
Plumstead, She afterwards married William 
Blennerhasset, and died on 16 July 1581. 
Warner was succeeded in his estates by his 
younger brother, Sir Hobart Warner. 

[Blomeflald's Hist, of Norfolk, i. 497, vii. 221, 
246, 247 i Davy's Suffolk Collections in Addit. 
MS. 10164, ff. 220, 224, 234-6 ; Fronde's Hist, 
of England, vi. 144-7; Parker Corrcsp. (Parker 
Soe.), pp. 121, 122; Official Returns of Members 
of Parliament.] E. I. O. 

WABNEB., EERDINANDO (1703- 
1768), miscellaneous writer, born in 1703, 
is said by Cole to have been educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. He became vicar 
of Ronde in Wiltshire in 1730, and rector 
of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe, Loudon, on 
13 Feb. 1746-7, in which capacity hoproached 
before the lord mayor on 30 Jan. 1748, and 
again on 9 Sept. 1749. lie was created 
LL.D. in 1764, by what university has not 
been ascertained, and appointed rector of 
Barnes in Surrey in 1768. He was much 
esteemed as a popular preacher, and his 
writings show him to have been a man of 
wide leamingand more than ordinary ability. 
He died on 8 Oot. 1768, and was the father 
of John Warner (1736-1800) [q. v.] 

lie published: 1. ‘A System of Divinity 
and Morality,’London, 1760, 6 vole. 12mo; 
1766,4 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ A Scheme for a Fund 
for tho better Maintenance of the Widows 
and Children of the Clergy,’ 1763, 8vo. For 
this scheme, when carried into execution, he 
received the thanks of the London clergy 
assembled in Sion College on 21 May 1766. 
3, ‘An Illustration of the Book of dommon 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacra¬ 
ments,’ 1764, fol, 4. 1 Bolingbroke, or a Dia¬ 
logue on the Origin and Authority of Revela¬ 
tion,’ 1766, 8vo. 6. 1 A free and necessary 
Enquiry whether the Church of England, in 


her Liturgy. . .have not. . .given so great 
an advantage to Papists and Deists as mv 
prove fatal to true Religion,’ 1766, 8vo 
6. ‘Ecclesiastical nistory to the Eighteenil,' 
Century,’ fol. voL i. 1756, vol. ii. 17o7; pro¬ 
bably his most valuable work, as it is the 
one by which he is best known. 7.' Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir Thomas More,’ London 
1768, 8vo, 8, ‘Remarks on the History of 
Fingal and other Poems of Ossian,’ 176-1 
8vo. 9. ‘ The History of Ireland, 1 1763,4to’ 
vol. i. In connection with this work, which 
suggested itself to him while gathering 
materials for his ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ he 
undertook a journey to Dublin in 1761, where 
facilities were afforded him for studying the 
manuscripts in the College Library, Marsh ’3 
Library, and the state documents preserved 
in the Bermingham Tower and elsewhere. 
But, failing to obtain the pecuniary assist 
tance he had expected from the Irish House 
of Commons, he unfortunately desisted from 
the undertaking, afterpuhlisliingonevolume. 
10. ‘A Letter to the Fellows of Sion College 
. . . proposing their forming themselves into 
a Society for the Maintenance of the Widows 
and Orphans of such Clergymen,’ London, 
1766, 8vo. 11. 1 The History of the Rebel¬ 
lion and Civil War in Ireland,’ 1767, 4to, 
an impartial and singularly accurate work. 
12. ‘A full and plain Account of the Gout 
. . . with Borne new and important Instruc¬ 
tions for its Rolief, which the Author’s Ex¬ 
perience in the Gout above thirty years hath 
induced him to impart,’ 1788, 8vo. ‘This,’ 
remarks Chalmers, ‘ was the most unfortu¬ 
nate of all his publications, for soon after 
imparting his cure for the gout he died of 
the disorder, and destroyed the credit of his 
system.’ 

[Chalmers's Biogr. Diet.; AUibone’e Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Lowndes’s Bibl, Man. Thera are a 
considerable number of W arner's letters, ranging 
from 1763 to 1766, in the Newcastle Papers 
(Addit. MSS. 32 733-33069).] B. D. 

WARNER, JOHN ( d . 1666), first pro- 
fessor of physic at Oxford, was born at Great 
Stanmorein Middlesex. He graduated B.A. 
at Oxford University on 9 Nov. 1620, and 
was elected a fellow of AH Souls' College in 
the same year. He proceeded M.A. on 
21 Feb. 1524-6, and was admitted M.B. on 
80 Juno 1629, being about the same time 
lioenBed to practise by the university, He 
acted as proctor in 1529 and 1630, proceeded 
M.D. on 12 July 1635, and was elected 
warden of All Souls’ on 26 May 1686. In 
1646 he was appointed by Henry "Vlll first 
regius professor of medicine at the university. 
On 80 April 1647 he was appointed to the 
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prebend of Ealdstreet in the diocese of Lou¬ 
don j in July of the same year he was nomi¬ 
nated archdeacon of Cleveland, which he 
resigned about a year before his death; and 
on Id IIarch 1549-50 he was installed a 
prebendary of 'Winchester. lie was also 
archdeacon of Ely, resigning before 1660. A 
friend to the Reformation, he was in disgrace 
during the reign of Mary, and was suspended 
from the wardenship of All Souls’, hut re¬ 
ceived in 1667 the rectory of Ilayes, together 
■with the chapel of Norwood, in Middlesex. 
Se was restored to All Souls' in 1569, after 
the death of Mary, received a prebend at 
Salisbury, and on 16 Oct. of the some year 
was nominated dean of Winchester, On 
17 Oct. 1601 he was admitted a fellow of 
the College of Physicians, He died at his 
houseinWarwickLane,London, on 21 March 
1564 - 5 , and was buried in the chancel of the 
church of Great Stanmoro. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Physicians, i, G3; Foster's 
Alumni Oxen. 1500-1712; La Neve’s Fasti 
Bedes. Anglicante; Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ed. 
Bliss, i. 101; Lansdowne MS. 981 f. 27.] 
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WARNER, JOnN (1681-1606), bishop 
of Rochester, son of Harman Warner of 
London, merchant tailor, was baptised at 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand on 17 Sept. 
1581. He became demy of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in 1690, and was elected fellow 
of that college in 1604. He proceeded M.A. 
in 1606, and D.D. in 1816. He was rector 
of St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, London, from 
1614 to 1619, and waB nominated prebendary 
and canon of Canterbury in 1616. He was 
instituted rector of Bishopsbourne, Kent, in 
1619, rector of HoUingbourne, Kent, in 1624, 
andrector of St. Dionia Backchurch, London, 
in 1896. 

Warner was a devoted adherent of the 
church and monarchy. In 1626 he preached 
in Passion week before the king at White¬ 
hall a sermon on Matthew xxi. 88: ‘ This 
is the heir; come, let us kill him,’ which 
nearly occasioned his impeachment by par¬ 
liament, and induced him to obtain for 
safety the king’s pardon, which is still 
extant. In 1688 he became chaplain to 
Charles I and dean of Lichfield, In the 
same year he attended the king at his coro¬ 
nation in Edinburgh. Finally, in, 1637, he 
was promoted to the bishopric of Rochester, 
In March 1689-40 he preached a sermon in 
Rochester Cathedral on Psalm lsxiv. 28, 
‘ Forget not the voice of thy enemies,’ against 
the puritans and rebels, to which allusion 
was made in 1 Soot Scout’s Discovery.’ 

Worneratteudedat York uil640 the king’s 
council of peers, at which only one other 


prelate was present. He took part in the 
convocation which was called together at 
the opening of the Short parliament of 1640. 
When that parliament was dissolved, and 
the convocation continued its sittings under 
royal license, Warner assisted Laud in 
framing new canons. Warner joined in the 
declaration made on 14 May 1641 by the 
bishops to maintain the existing constitution 
of church and state. On 4 Aug. following 
he was impeached with other bishops by the 
House of Commons, under the statute of prte- 
munire, for tailing part in the convocation 
of 1640 and making new canons. In De¬ 
cember 1641 Warner, with eleven other bi¬ 
shops, was committed to prison, but the im¬ 
peachment was afterwards dropped, owing 
to the admirable defence made by Warner 
through Ohaloner Ohute, the counsel whom 
he had selected for the defence of the bishops. 
On 18 Feb. 1642, when the bishops were 
excluded by statute from the House of Lords, 
“Warner defended their rights with much 
ability and force of argument; Fuller re¬ 
marked that * in him dying episcopacy gave 
its last groan in theHouss of Lords.’ Seques¬ 
tration of his lands and goods followed in 
1643, and Warner had to leave his palace 
at Bromley in disguise. For three years he 
led n wandering life in the west of England. 

By Charles’s command he published in 
1640 a treatise on * Church Lands not to he 
sold, or a Necessary and Plain Answer to 
the question of a Conscientious Protestant 
whether the Lnnds of Bishops and Churches 
in England and Wales may he sold.’ On 
4 Fab. 1648-9, within a woelc after the exe¬ 
cution of Charles I, he preached and after¬ 
wards published anonymously a sermon on 
Luke xviii. 81: ‘ Behold we go up to Jeru¬ 
salem.’ The volume was entitled f The 
Devilish Conspiracy,’ and in it he inveighed 
against the fate winch had befallen his royal 
master. 

Finally, in 1619, on payment of some 
6,0007. in fines, the sequestrations on his 
property were discharged; but to the last he 
refused to take the oaths to the usurping 
government, as he considered it to he. At 
the Restoration Warner and eight other 
sequestrated bishops who had survived came 
forth from their exile and resumed, as a 
matter of course, the government of their 
dioceses. In 1601 parliament recalled the 
bishops to the House of Lords, and once 
more, on 11 Feb. 1662, Warner, then eighty- 
one, was able to address his clergy in Ro¬ 
chester Cathedral. He died on 14 Oct. 1666, 
aged 83, and was buried in Merton’s Chapel 
in Rochester Cathedral, where a fine monu¬ 
ment exists to his jnemory. 
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Two portraits of the bishop are at Mag¬ 
dalen Collage, Oxford ; one in the chaplain’s 
residence at Bromley College; and three at 
Walsingham Abbey, Norfolk, the seat of 
Ilenry Lee-Warner, esq., his descendant, 
and a property which the bishop had bought. 

Warner was married. Some authorities 
state that his wife was Bridget, widow of 
llobert Abbot, bishop of Salisbury; others 
that she was the widow of George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury; but these state¬ 
ments have been conclusively disproved (see 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser. ii. passim). He 
died without issue, and on his death his 
estates descended to his nephew John Lee, 
archdeacon of Rochester, who was tho son of 
his sister, and who afterwards assumed the 
additional name of Warner in compliance 
with the terms of the bishop’s will. 

Warner was ‘ a man of decided character 
and cheerful and undaunted spirit, an accu¬ 
rate logician and philosopher, and well 
versed in the fathers and schoolmen.’ His 
charities were munificent. The not value 
of the see of Rochester was barely BOO/. 
a year, but his father left him a consider¬ 
able fortune ucquired by trade, and it is said 
that a godmother, who was a relative, left 
him 16,0001. Altogether his known benefac¬ 
tions in his lifetime and by his will amounted 
to over 30,0001., which included large gifts 
to the libraries of Magdalen College, Ro¬ 
chester and Canterbury Cathedrals. To tho 
last ho gave its present costly font; 8,5001. 
was paid out of his estate for building Brom¬ 
ley College, Kent, for tbe relief of distressed 
widows of the clergy; and he gave manyother 
charitable gifts, among them 8,0001. to ths 
relief of the sequestered clergy, and 2,6001. 
for the redemption out of slavery of captives 
in Barbary. Ho further charged by will 
his estate at Swaton iu Lincolnshire (which 
is still held by his descendants) with tho 
perpetual payment of 4501. par annum for 
the endowment of Bromley College, and ho 
bequeathed 801. per annum for the founda¬ 
tion of Scottish scholarships at Balliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, so that, as he expressed it, 
'there may never be wanting in Scotland 
some who shall support the ecclesiastical 
establishment of England.’ 

Besides the works above mentioned, War¬ 
ner was tho author of various sermons, and 
liberally contributed to Matthew Poole’s 
'Synopsis,' tbe most voluminous commen¬ 
tary then extant on the Bible. In 1656 lio 
entered into correspondence with Jeremy 
Taylor [q. v.] about Taylor’s ‘ Unum Neces- 
sarmm, or the Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance;’ Warner impugned Taylor’s 
treatment of original sin, 


Bishop Warner is wrongly credited with 
1 The Gayne of Losse, or Temporal Losses 
spiritually improved,’&o., London, 1645. I t3 
author, also J ohn W arner, is described on the 
title as ‘ one of the Ministers of the London 
Brigade in the late Western Expedition, 1014 ’ 
The son of William Warner of Harsfield 
Gloucestershire, he matriculated from Mair- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, 9 March 1681-3. aired Ifl 
(B.A. 1632, M.A. 1034-6); became vicar of 
Barthford, Somerset, 1636, and was ejected 
for nonconformity from the vicarage of Christ¬ 
church, Hants, 1662. ‘A discourse of the 
object and ofiiee of faith’ (Oxford, 1657) 
is likewise assigned to Mm, ; 


[Edward Lee-Wnrner'e Life of John Warner 
bishop of Rochester, 1901; JSiogr. Brit. ed. 176a' 
vol. VI. pt. ii. p. 4169 ; Wood’s Athens! Oxon. ed! 
Bliss, 1813, lli. 731, with Fasti; Hasted'sKent! 
ed. 1778, 5. 94, 31 , 44, &e.; Bloxam’s Magdalen 
Coll. Reg. iv. 244 sq.] E. L.-W. 


WARNER, JOHN (1028-1692), jesuit, 
born in Warwickshire in 1C28, educated and 
ordained priest in Spain, became a jesuit in 
1663, when he held the chair of philosophy 
and divinity in the English College at Douay. 
He was afterwards lecturer in divinity in tie 
jesuit college at Lifego; prolocutor of the order 
at Paris, where he took the fourth vow on 
2 Fob. 1073; rector of Liege in 1678, and on 
4 Dec. 1679 provincial of his order. He was 
roputed to be implicated in tbe ‘popishplot.’ 
lie assisted at the twelfth general congrega¬ 
tion of the jesuit order at Rome, 21 June- 
6 Sept. 1683. He was rector of St. Omer, 
1083-6, and in 1680 became confessor to 
JamesII,whom on the revolution ho followed 
to France. He died at Paris on 2 Nov. 1092. 
Some of his papers are at Stonyhurst. 

Warner was author of: 1. ‘ Vindicia) cen¬ 


sure Duacemo, seu confutatio scripbi cujus- 
dam Thomas Albii [i.e. Thomas White (1582- 
1070), q. v.] contra latam a S. focultate 
theologica Duaceua in 22 propositiones ojus 
censuram,’ by 'Jonas Thamon/ Douay, 1661, 
4to. 2. * Oonclusiones ex universe theologia 
propugnandmiu Collegia AnglicnuoSoc, Jean,’ 

LiSge, 1670, 4to. 3. ‘Dr. Stillingfleel still 
against Stillingfleet,’ 1076,12mo. 4. ‘Dun- 
rum Epistoliirum Georgii Morlsei S. T.D. et 
EpiscopiWintoniensis ad JanumTJlitium Re- 
visio. In qua de Orntionibus pro Defunctis, 
Sanctorum Invocation, Diis Gentilium, et 
Idolatria ogitur,’ 1683, 4to (Englished as 
'A Revision of Dr. George Morlei’s Judg¬ 
ment in matters of Religion,’ &c., 1683, 
4to). 5,' Ecclesite Primitives Clericus: cujus 
Gradns, Eduoatio, Tonsura, Chorus, Vita 
Communis, Hierarchia exponuntur,’ 1680, 
4to. 6. * A Defence of the Doctrine and 
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Holy Kites of the Roman Catholic Church 
from the Calumnies and Cavils of Dr. Bur¬ 
net’s " Mystery of Iniquity Unveiled,” ’ Lon¬ 
don, 1688, 2nd edit. 8vo. 

Warner has also been credited -with the 
authorship of ‘Blakloanm Ilasresis olim in 
Pelagio et Monichmis damnatce nunc denuo 
renascentis Historia et Confutatio,’ an attack 
on Thomas White, who WTOte under the 
pseudonym Thomas Blackloe. It was pub¬ 
lished at Ghent, 1675, 4to, as by M. Lomi- 
nus, which was really a pseudonym for Peter 
Talbot [q.v.] [cp. also art, Sebqbaht, John]. 

[Dodd’s Ohurch Hist, (fol.'j iii. 491; Campana 
di Cavelli’s Derniora Stuarts u. St. Gerronin-en- 
Daye,i. 83; Secret Services of CbnTles II and 
James II (Camden Soc.); Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3 rd Rep. App. p. 334, 10th Hep. App. iv. 330, 
12th Bep. App. vi. 61, 13th Bop, App. vi. 72 ot 
scq. ; Florae Anglo-Bavaricus, p. 108; Evelyn's 
Diary, 6 Nov. 1088; Luttrell's Eolation of Stato 
Affafrs, i. 399, )i COB; Mncaulay'B Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, ii. 220; Bibliotlidque de la Compngnie de 
J&ue, ed. Somtnorvogel, 1898; Oliver's Collec¬ 
tions towards illustrating the Biography of the 
Scotch, English, and Irish Msmbeis of the So¬ 
ciety of Jesus, 1816,] J, M. R. 

WARNER, JOHN (1G73 P-1700), horti¬ 
culturist, born in 1673 or the commence¬ 
ment of 1074, was eminent for his eltill in 
fruit-growing. He resided in Rotherhithe, 
on the oast side of East Lone, where ha con¬ 
structed a garden which became celebrated 
for its various products. He paid special 
attention to cultivating vines, and was the 
first to introduce tho Burgundy grape into 
this country. About 1720 he discovered 
that Burgundy grapes ripened against a 
wall earlier than others. lie conjectured 
that they might ripen on standards, and, 
finding on trial that they succeeded beyond 
his expectation, he considerably enlarged his 
vineyard and gave cuttings from his vines to 
all who would plant them, When he com¬ 
menced his experiments there were only two 
vineyards in the country, one at Dorking 
and the other at Bath, and neither waB 
planted with grapes suited to the English 
dimate. 

Warner’s garden comprised Beveral acres. 
A. broad canal ran through the length, on 
either side of which were planted, besides 
vines, a, treble row of dwarf pears and apples. 
He. raised pineapples on stoves, and had a 
curious collection of exotioplantB. Warner 
died at Rotherhithe on 24 Feb. 1760, leaving 
issue. His brother, Simeon Warner, also 
lived in. East Lane, 

[Annual Register, 1760, Ohroniole, p. 74; 
Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 673; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, 
i. 44P.J E. I. 0. 


WARNER, JOHN (1736-1800), classi¬ 
cal scholar, son of Ferdinando Warner 
[q. v.l, born in Loudon in 17 36, was admitted 
into St. Paul’s school on 30 March 1747, 
and became Paulino exhibitioner and Perry 
exhibitioner in 1766. Proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he graduated B.A. in 
1758, M.A. in 1761, andD.D. in 1773. Por 
many years he enjoyed an unusual degree of 
popularity as an eloquent preacher at a 
chapel, his private property, in Long Acre, 
London. He was instituted in 1771 to the 
united rectories of Hoolicliffe and Chalgrave„ 
Bedfordshire; and was afterwards presented, 
by his friend Sir Richard Colt Hoare [q. v.]i 
to the valuable rectory of Stourton, Wilt¬ 
shire. In 1790 he went to Paris as chaplain, 
to the English ambassador, and he there be¬ 
came somewhat imbued with revolutionary 
ideas. Warner was an excellent scholar, 
and the reputation for wit that he enjoyed, 
among his contemporaries is fully borne out 
by liis agreeable letters, Beveral of which, are 
printed in Jesse’s ‘Selwyn and his Contem¬ 
poraries’ (iii. 300-18). He was an ardent 
admirer of John Howard, and it was princi¬ 
pally owing to his exertions that the statno 
m St. Paul’s Cathedral was erected to tho 
memory of the philanthropist. Winner died 
in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, on 22 Jan. 
1800. 

He was the author of ‘ Metro navis ton; or 
a New Pleasure recommended, in a Disserta¬ 
tion upon a part of Greek and Latin Pro¬ 
sody ’ (anon.), London, 1797,8vo. 

[Gardiner’s Eogisterb of 81. Paul’s School, p. 
86 ; Gent. Mag. 1797 i. 232, 273, 1800 i. 92; 
Memoirs of Thomas Alphonso Huyley, pp. 28,. 

136, 462, 493 j Johnson’s Memoirs of W. Hayley, 
i, 361, 888; Monthly Meg. (1800), ix. 80; Ni¬ 
chols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 416, 614, Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sev. xii. 474, Quarterly Review, 
«xi. 296, 297,] T, 0. 

WARNER, JOSEPH (1717-1801),. 
surgeon, the eldest son of Ashton Warner; 
of Antigua in the West Indies, was horn in 
1717 [see under Warnkr, Sib Thomas]. Ila 
was sent to England early, and was educated 
for six or seven years at Westminster school. 
Ha was appronticed for seven yearsto Samuel 
Sharpe [q. v.], surgeon to Guv’s Hospital, on 
8 Deo. 1734, Warner passed his examination 
for the great diploma or the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company on 1 Dec. 1741, and on 2 March 
following he paid the usual fee of lOf. and 
took the livery of the company. At this 
time he was acting with, his master Sharpe, 
as joint leoturer on anatomy at Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital. He volunteered to accompany the 
expedition in 1746, under the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, to suppress the rebellion in Scot- 
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land, and lie was elected surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital, in succession to Pierce, on 22 Feb. 
1746-0, an office be resigned on SO June 
1780, He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 8 Dec. 1760, and on 6 April 1764 
be was cbosen a member of tbe court of assis¬ 
tants of tbe Corporation of Surgeons, _ He 
became a member of its court of examiners 
on 6 Aug, 1771, and be served as its master 
in 1780 and in 1784. When tbe present 
College of Surgeons was created in 1800 
Warner became its first member, so that be 
was one of tbe very few surgeons wbo be¬ 
longed to the three corporate bodies of sur¬ 
geons which have existed iu England. 

Warner died at his bouse in Hatton Street 
on 24 July 1801. He shared with William 
Bromfield [q. v.], Sir Ciesar Hawkins [q. v.], 
and Sharpe the civil surgical practice of 
London, and it was tbe success of these 
surgeons which prevented John Hunter 
sooner coming to the front, A life-size 
half-length portrait, by Samuel Medley, is 
in the council-room of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

Warner contributed little to the literature 
of surgery, hut what he wrote is of interest 
as expressive of the opinions of contemporary 
surgeons. He was the first surgeon to tie 
the common carotid arterv, an operation 
he performed in 1776. ftis works were: 

1. ‘Cases on Surgery . , , to which is added 
an Account of the Preparation and Eil'ects 
of the Agaric of the Oak in Stopping of 
Bleedings after some of the most capital 
Operations,’ London, 1764, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1754, 3rd edit. 1700, 4th edit. 1784; trans¬ 
lated into French, Paris, 1767, 8vo. This is 
the work upon which Warner's reputation 
as a surgeon mainly rests. The cases extend 
over the whole domain of surgery, and are 
related with brevity, skill, and judgment. 

2. ‘ A Description of the Human Eye and 
its adjacent parts, together with their Prin¬ 
cipal Diseases,’ London, 1773,8vo; 2nd edit. 
1776. 3. * An Account of the Testicles ,. . 
and the Diseases to which they are liable,’ 
London, 1774, 8vo j 2nd edit. 1776 ; trans¬ 
lated into German, Gotha, 1776, lCmo. 

[Wilks and Bethany’s History of Guy's Hos¬ 
pital ; Wadd's Nugn; Chirurgic®; Hallett's 
Catalogue of Portraits and Busts in the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; Gent. Mag. 
1801, ii. 966. Additional information from the 
manuscript records of the Barber-Surgeons’ Com¬ 
pany, by the kind permission of the master, 
Sidney Young, esq., F.S.A., and from C. H. 
Wells, esq., of Guy’s Hospital.] D’A. P. 

WARNER, MARY AMELIA (1804- 
1864), actress, the daughter of a Dublin 
ohemist named Huddart, who, with his wife, 


Ann Gough of Limoriok, took late in life to 
the stage, was horn in Manchester in 1804 
Huddart acted thrice at Crow Street Theatre" 
Dublin, and then, as ‘a gentleman from DuL 
lin,’ made at Covent Garden as Othello hia 
first appearance in London and fourth onanv 
stage. After playing at Greenwich for her 
father’s benefit, Mary Huddart become at the 
reputed age of fifteen a member of Brunton’* 
company at Plymouth, Exeter, Bristol and 
Birmingham. Iu 1829she was actinginDub¬ 
lin, and on 22 Nov. 1880, as Mss Huddart 
from Dublin, appeared atDrury Lane, playino 
Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserved’to the Pierre 
of Macready, to whose recommendation she 
owed her engagement by Polhill andLae. She 
had previously been seen in London at the 
Surrey and Tottenham Street theatres 
Among the parts played in her first season 
were Emma in Ilnowlea’s ‘William Tell’ 
Alicia in ‘Jane Shore,’ and Constance in 
‘ King John.’ She wasalsothe original Queen 
Els with in Knowles’s ‘ Alfred the Great.’ She 
then returned to Dublin, and played leading 
business under Calcraft. In 1886, under 
Bunn’s management, she was again atDrury 
Lane, where she supported Edwin Forrest in 
‘ Lady Macbeth,’ Emil ia, and other characters, 
and was the original Marian in Knowles's 
‘Daughter,’ then called ‘The Wrecker’s 
Daughter.’ Her success in the character last 
named led to her engagement at the Hay- 
market for the first production in London of 
the 1 Bridal,’ an adaptation by Knowles of the 
‘ Maid’s Tragody.’ In this she played, 20 June 
1887, Evadne, Macready himself assuming 
Melantius. She alsoplayedPortia to Phelps? 
Shylock, and Helen McGregor to his Rob 
Roy. Near this period she married Robert 
William Warner, the landlord of the Wrelrin 
Tavern, Broad Court, Bow Street, aplaoeof 
resort for actors and literary men. 

In the autumn of1837 Mrs. Warner joined 
Macready at Covent Garden, where she stayed 
two years, supporting him in many Shake¬ 
spearean parts and gaining inreputation. She 
was the original Joan of Arc in Serle’s play 
of that name. She had been prevented by 
illness from playing at Covent Garden the 
heroine of Talfourd’s ‘ Athenian Captive,’ but 
took the part at the Haymarket on 4 Aug. 
18S8. Mrs, Warner accompanied Macready 
to Drury Lane, and was on 29 April 1842 
Queen in ' Hamlet,’ and on 10 Dec. the original 
Lady LydiaLynterno in Westland Marston’s 
1 Patrician’s Daughter.’ In 1848 she acted 
with Samuel Phelps [q. v.] in Bath, and on 
27 May 1844, with him and T. L. Greenwood, 
began thomemorable managementof Sadler’s 
Wells, opening as Lady Macbeth, and speak¬ 
ing an address by T. J. Serle. In the course of 
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the first season she was seen as Emilia, Mrs. 
Haller, Mrs, Oakley, Gertrude in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Ladv Allworth in * A New Way to pay Old 
Debts/ Queen Margaret in ‘Richard III,’ 
Portia', Mariana in the ‘ Wife,' Evadue, Con¬ 
stance, Lady Frugal in Massinger’s 'City 
Madam,’ Queen Katharine in ‘ Henry VIII i ’ 
a new character in Serle’s ‘ Priest’s Daugh¬ 
ter' and probably some other parts, On 
21 ’May 1816 she took an original part in 
Sullivan’s‘ King’s Friend,’ and played during 
the season 1846-0 Julia in ‘ llichelieu,’ Mrs, 
Beverly, Belvidera, Isabella, Elvira in ‘ Pi- 
zarro/ Ilermione, Lady Randolph, Olara 
Douglas in ‘ Money,’ Alicia in ‘ Jane Shore,’ 
and many other parts, She then retired from 
the management of Sadler’s Wells, and, in a 
spirit of apparent rivalry, undertook that of 
the Marylebone Thoatre, which opened on 
30 Sept. 1847 with the* Winter's Tale.' She 
took, not too wisely, parts such as Julia in the 
‘Hunchback,’ Lady Teazle, and Lady Town- 
ley in the ‘ Provoked Husband,’ for which her 
years began to disqualify her, She revived 
m November the 1 Scornful Lady’ of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, altered by Serle, playing 
in it the Ladyj and in April 1848 the 
‘Double Marriage’ of the same author, play¬ 
ing presumably Juliana. Retiring with a 
loss, it is said, of 6,0004, she supported Mac- 
ready at the Haymarket during his farewell 
performances. On 18 July 1861 Sadler’s 
Wells was opened for a few nights before 
the beginning of the regular season to give 
Mrs. Warner an opportunity of playing her 
best known characters before starting for 
America. What proved to be her last ap¬ 
pearance in England was made in August as 
Mrs. Oakley in the ‘ Jealous Wife,’ She met 
with great success in America. Signs of 
cancer developing themselves, she came to 
England, underwent an operation, and re¬ 
visited New York. Unable to fulfil her 
engagement, ahe returned to London a hope¬ 
less invalid. On 10 Doc, 1863, in part 
through her husband's fault, she went through 
the insolvency court, A fund, to which the 
queen and Mies (afterwards Baroness) Bur- 
dett-Coutts contributed, was raised, and a 
benefit at Sadler’s Wells brought her 1504 
Charge of her children, a boy and a girl, 
was taken respectively by Macready and 
Miss Burdelt-Coutts. After enduring pro¬ 
longed agony, Mrs. Warner died on 24 Sept. 
1864 at 16 Euston Place, Euston Square, 
Mrs. Warner was an excellent actress, 
standing second only in public estimation to 
HelenFaucit (Lady Martin) andMrs. Charles 
Kean. She was equally good in pathos and 
in tragic emotion, Her chief success was ob¬ 
tained as Evadne. Dickens spoke of her la 


that character as a ‘ defiant splendid Sin.' In 
Emilia and the Queen in' Hamlet’ herratber 
lurid beauty was effective. Her Lady Mac¬ 
beth lacked something, but her Imogen won 
general recognition. Both energy and in¬ 
tensity were at her disposal, though she was 
open to the charge of ranting. A portrait of 
her, showing a long thin face, is m Tallis’s 
' Dramatic Magazine,’ and a Becond as Her- 
mione is in Tallis’s ‘Drawing-room Table 
Book.’ 

[Era newspaper, 1 Oct. 1864; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard; Maeready’sReminiscences; 
Westland Marston’sOnr Recent Actors; Morley’s 
Journal of a London Playgoer; Dramatic and 
Musical Review; Hist, of the Dublin Theatre; 
Era Almanack, various years; Clark Russell's 
Representative Actors.] J. K. 

WARNER, RICHARD (1713 P-1776), 
botanist and classical and Shakespearean 
acholar, was bom in London, probably in 
1713, being the third sou of John Warner, 
goldsmith and banker, in business in the 
Strand, near Temple Bar. John Warner, 
sheriff of London in 1640, and lord mayor in 
1648, in which year he was knighted, was 
probably Richard Warner’s great-grand¬ 
father. John Warner, Richard’s father, was 
a Mend of Bishop Burnet. John Warner 
and bis son Robert, aharrister, purchased pro¬ 
perty in Clerlcenwell, comprising what was 
afterwards Little Warner Street, Cold Bath 
Square, Great and Little Bath Streets, &e. 
(Pink, History of Clerlcmwell, p. 124). 
John Warner seems to have died about 
1721 or 1722, and in the latter year his 
widow purchased Harts, an estate at Wood¬ 
ford, Essex, which, at her death in 1743, 
she left to her son Eiohard (cf, Omt. May. 
1789, ii. 683). 

Richard entered Wadham College, Oxford, 
in July 1780, and graduated B.A. in 1734. 
He was, says Nichols (Lit Aneed. iii. 76), 

1 bred to the law, and for some time had 
ohambers in Lb coin's Inn j but, being pos¬ 
sessed of an ample fortune, resided chiefly at 
a good old house at Woodford Green, where 
he maintained a botanical garden, and was 
very successful in the cultivation of rare 
exotics,’ He was 1 also in his youth, as is 
related of the great Linnsens,... remarkably 
fond of dancing; nor, till his passion for that 
diversion subsided, did he convert the largest 
room in his house into a library’ (Poxtdott, 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany, ii. 288). 

In 1748 Warner received a visit fiomPehr 
Kalm, the pupil of Linnseuib then on his way 
to N orth America (Luoas Kalh’s account of 
bis Visit to England, 1892). Warner took 
Kalm to London, to Peter Collinson’s garden 
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at Peckliam. to visit Philip Miller at Chelsea, 
and to see tno aged Sir Hans Sloane. 

Soon after K aim’s visit Warner received 
from the Cape of Good Ilope the so-called 
Cape jasmine, which flowered for the first 
time m his stove. This John Ellis (1710 P- 
1776) [q. v.] in a letter to Linnaeus _(J. E. 
Smith, Correspondence of Linneeua, i. 99), 
dated 21 July 1768,proposed should bo culled 
Warneria. Warner, however, objected (ib, 
p. 101), and it was named Gardenia. 

Previous to 1706 Warner had ‘ been long 
malting collections fora new edition of Shake¬ 
speare ; but on Mr. Steevens’s advertisement 
of his design ... he desisted’ (Nichols, op. 
cit. iii. 76). In 1768 he published ‘ A Letter 
to David Garrick, Esq., concerning a Glossary 
to the Plays of Shakespeare. ... To which 
is annoxed a Specimen.’ Although turning 
aside to other studies, Warner was employed 
‘ to the last hour ot his life ’ upon this glossary, 
and bequeathed all papers relating to it to live 
‘ friend David Garrick, esq. of Adelphi Build¬ 
ings,’ that they might be published, and the 
profits, if any, applied to a fund for decayed 
actors. In a codicil, however, he left the 
papers absolutely at Garrick’s disposal, and 
gavo forty pounds to the fund. Two manu¬ 
scripts of this glossary, one in fifty-one quarto 
volumes, and the other in twenty octavo 
volumes, with an interleaved copy of Ton- 
son’s edition of Shakespeare (1734, 12mo), 
with numerous manuscript notes by Warner, 
the original manuscript of the ‘Loiter to 
Garrick,’ and an alphabetical index of words 
requiring explanation in the plays of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, are now in the British 
Museum (Addil. MSS. 10464-6 IS). 

Warner also translated several plays of 
Plautus into prose, and the ' Captives 'into 
verse, before the announcement of Bonnoll 
Thornton’s version. In the preface to the two 
volumes published in 1766 Thornton writes 
that Warner, ‘ to whoml was then a stranger, 
was pleased to decline all thoughts which he 
had before concoived of prosecuting the same 
intention . . . communicating to me what¬ 
ever ho thought might bo of service. .., The 
same gentleman also took upon himself the 
trouble of translating the life of our author 
from Petrus Crinitus.’ On Thornton’s death 
in May 1708, Warner issued a revised edition 
of the two volumes (1769), and then con¬ 
tinued the work, translating fourteen plays 
andis8uing them in three additional volumes, 
two published in 1772, and the lust in 1774, 
the continuation being dedicated to Garrick. 

Meanwhile ho had, in 1771, printed his 
best known work, ‘ Plant® Woodfordiousos: 
Catalogue of... Plants growing spontaneously 
about Woodford’ (pp. 238,8vo), This little 


book had its origin in the ‘ herborisations ’ of 
the Apothecaries’ Company, to the master 
wardens, and court of assistants of which 1 ’ 
is dedicated (PuLTENiir, op. cit. pp, 281- 
282). An index of Linnman names is ad*ded 
Though by no means free from blunders the 
1 Plant® Woodfordienses ’ served as a model 
for Edward Jacob’s ‘Plant® Favershamien- 
ses ’ (1777), and in 1784 Thomas Farlv 
Forster [q. v.l thought it worth while to 
print some thirteen pages of ‘Additions’ 
wrongly attributed by Mr. B. D. Jackson 
(.Literature of Botany, p. 262) to his brother 
Edward Forster. Inhisowncopyofthebook’ 
now at Wadham College, Warner had made 
several additions for an intended reissue. 

Warner died unmarried on 11 April 1776 
at Harts, and was buried on the 20th in 
Woodford churchyard, being probably, as 
stated in the register, ‘ aged 62,’ and not, as 
si ated onhis tomb, sixty-four. Ho bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to Jervoise Clark, the 
widower of his niece Kitty, only child of his 
brother .Robert. Having been elected a direc¬ 
tor of the East India Company in 1760, he 
leaves ‘ as is customary,’ a hundred pounds 
to their hospital at Poplar, fifty pounds to 
Garrick, and all books and drawings relating 
to botany and natural history to AVndham 
College, with three hundred pounds to found 
a botanical exhibition at the college tenable 
for seven years by the presentation of fifty 
dried plants and a certificate of proficiency 
from the professor of botany. The capital of 
this legacy is now merged in the generalexhi- 
bition fund. W arner's books, now at AV adham, 
comprise, besides soveral valuable botanical 
works, interleaved copies of Shakespeare, the 
works of Spenser, Milton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and some small collections of dried 
plants of little intrinsic value; and a collec¬ 
tion of mosses and lichons made by him wbb 
resented by the late Sir Jervoise Clark 
ervoiso to the Essex Field Club. At Ids- 
worth, Hampshire, the seat of Sir Arthur 
JervoiBe, the present representative of the 
family, there is a portrait of Richard AVarner, 
besides other pictures and hooks collected by 
him. Philip Miller dedicated a genus to 
him in 1760, but it had been given the name 
Hydrastis by Linnrons in the previous year, 
so that it must still hear that name. 

[Information by tho Into Sir J. C. Jervoise, 
the warden of AVadham College, and F. Q. H. 
Price, F.S.A., and the works above cited.] 

G.8.B. 

WARNER, RICHARD (1763-1867), 
divine and antiquary, born in Marylebone, 
London, on 18 Oct. 1763, was the sou of 
Richard Warner, ‘a respectable London 
tradesman.’ Early in his sixth year he was 
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sent to a boarding-school near London, and 
remained there until his father removed, 
■with his family, to Lymington in Hamp¬ 
shire. The social life of that little town in 
1776 was many yews afterwards described 
by him in his ‘ Literary Recollections.' Tor 
four years he was at the grammar school in 
the adjoining borough of Christchurch, when 
a great disappointment fell on the youth. 
A friend had promised him a nomination on 
the foundation for Winchester College, hut 
when the time arrived for the fulfilment of 
the promise the nomination was given to 
another to oblige a patron in the peerage. 
Warner’s dreams of a fellowship at New 
College and of ordination in the English 
church were thus dissipated. He re¬ 
turned to Christchurch school, and passed 
the next seven years of his life in ‘ severe 
and reiterated disappointments.’ His first 
thought was of the navy, but he went into 
an attorney’s oflice. On 19 Oct. 1787 he 
matriculated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and kept eight terms at the university, hut 
left without taking a degree. 

About 1790 Warner, through the media¬ 
tion of Warren Hastings, was ordained, by 
William Markham, archbishop of York, his 
title being the curacy of Wales, near Rother¬ 
ham, where he stayed for three months. 
He had been promised by William Gilpin 
[q.v.jthe curacy of his vicarage ofBoldre, 
near "Lymington, and for ncarly_ four years 
he served in that parish. The influence of 
Gilpin’s tastes was afterwards perceptible in 
the topographical writings of Warner. The 
more lucrative curacy of Pawley, on the 
hanks of Southampton Water, then tempted 
him to remove, and he stayed at Fawley for 
over two years; but the situation did not 
agree with his family. The chapel of All 
Saints, Bath, in the parish of Wnlcot, was 
opened for divine service on 26 Oet. 1794, 
and Warner was placed in charge of it as 
ourate to John Sibley, rector of the mother 
parish. In April 1795 he accepted the curacy 
of the populous parish of St. James’s, Bath, 
and he continued in that position for about 
twenty-two years, preaching his farewell 
sermon on 28 March 1817. 

For many years after his settlement at 
Bath, Warner was the best known man of 
letters in that city, and he knew all the 
literary men who frequented it. His volumes 
of ‘Literary Recollections’ are full of anec¬ 
dotes about them, llis own writings were 
numerous, and his sermons were ‘ models of 
pulpit eloquence.’ H e was, moreover, a man 
of independentthought and character. Apart 
from catholic emancipation, he was a rigorous 
whig. He dedicated his two chief sermons 


(the‘fast-sermon,’preached on25 May 1804, 
and that on‘National Blessings,’published 
in 1808) in eulogistic terms to Fox, and ap¬ 
pended to the latter a severe character of 
Pitt. With Dr. Parr he lived on terms of 
close intimacy, and, like Parr, suffered in 
preferment for his opinions. Ilis religious 
views vjere antagonistic to Calvinism, and 
he was a zealous opponent of the evangeli¬ 
cals. In 1828 he published a tract on 
‘ Evangelical Preaching: its Character, Er¬ 
rors, and Tendency.’ 

Warner was appointed on 13 May 1809, 
by his old schoolfellow and friend Sir Harry 
Burrard Neale [q. v.], to the rectory of Great 
Chalfield in Wiltshire, which he enjoyed 
until his death. For a short time in 18i7~18 
he was vicar of Norton St. Philip with 
Hinton Charterhouse in Somerset, lie was 
presented on 8 Oet. 1825 to the vicarage of 
Timberscombo, and on 29 March 1826 to 
the rectory of Croscombe, both in Somerset, 
but did not keep them long. In 1827 he 
was appointed to the rectory of Chelwood, 
also in Somerset and a few miles from 
Bristol, and he retained it, with Great Chal¬ 
field, for the rest of his life. In the 1828 list 
of fellows of the Society of Antiquaries his 
name appears as elected, but he was never 
admitted. lie died on 27 July 1857, when 
nearly ninety-four years of age, and was 
buried on 11 Aug. 1867 in the chancol of 
Chelwood church, a monument being erected 
to his memory. The widow, Anne [‘ Pear¬ 
son ’], died at Widcombe Cottage, Bath, on 
28 March 1865, aged 86, and was buried at 
Chelwood. One daughter, Ellen Rebecca 
Warner, was buried there on 18 Sept. 1838, 
and in the following year a schoolhouse was 
erected to her memory by the parents. 

Warner’s voluminous writings comprised: 
1.' Companion in a Tour round Lymington,’ 
1789. When altered and revised it formed 
the basis of a 'Handbook to Lymington,' 
1847. 2. ‘Hampshire extracted from Domes¬ 
day, with Translation, Preface, Glossary,’ 
1789. 8. ‘SouthamptonGuide,’1790. 4.‘An- 
tiquitales Culinanre: Tracts on Culinary 
Affairs of the Old English,’ 1791. John 
Carter (1748-1817) [q. v.] prosecuted him 
for pirating in this work Jus print of the 
‘Poacock Feast,’ and got a verdict for 201. 
The print was therefore torn from all the 
copies then unsold. This action cost Warner 
70 L in all. Grose had told him that Carter 
had given permission for the reproduction. 
6. ‘Attempt to ascertain the Situation of 
the Ancient Clausentum,’ 1792. lie fixed 
it at Bitterns Farm, two and a half miles 
from Southampton. 6. ‘Topographical Re¬ 
marks on the South-western Parts of Hamp- 
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aliire,’ 1798, 2 vols. A fire at tlie copper- 2187). 24. 1 Six Occaaional Sermons 1 180? 
plate printer's consumed the whole of the 26. 1 Series of Practical Sermons on'Serin! 
plates and impressions for this work. In ture Characters,’ 1810-11,2 vols. 26. 'Iw 
the previous year he had issued proposals Guide through Bath and its Environs ’ 1811 
for a complete history of Hampshire, but, 27, ‘Sermons, Tracts, and Notes on tlie Mew 
after much labour, abandoned the enterprise Testament,’ 1813, 8 vols. 28. < Omnium 
(Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 724). ‘Warner’s volume Gatherum; or Bath, Bristol, and Chelten- 
oil ‘Domesday’ was included in f vol. ii. ham Literary Repository. Byustwo; 7Kos" 
of the ‘ Collections for Hampshire, by D. Y., from October 1814.’ Conducted and nearly 
1796,’ flvo volumes in sis, but he disowned all written by Warner, 29. ' [67] Sermons 
the publication of that miserable compilation on the Epistles or Gospels for Snndavs’ 
(Literary Recollections, i. 268-72; Gent. 1816, 2 vols.; 6th edit. 1826. 80. 'Old 
Mag. 1798 ii. 742-4, 1797 i. 44-6). Church of England Principles,’ 1817-18 

7. ‘General View of Agriculture of Isle of 8 vols.; 3rd edit. 1823. 81. ‘Letter to Bishop 
Wight; ’ in ‘ View of Agriculture in Hamp- Ryder on Ordination of Young Men holdinsr 
shire by A. and W. Driver,’ 1794, pp. 46-06, Evangelical Principles,’ 1818; 2nd edit.with 

8. ‘ History of the Isle of Wight, with View biography of Archibald Maclaine fa. 
of Agriculture,’ 1796. 9. ‘ Net ley Abbey: 1818 (cf. Gent. Mag. 1818, ii. 109,148 213 
aGothicStory,’oircal796,2vols, 10. ‘IUus- 310). 82.‘Miscellanies,’1819,2 vols; soma 
trations of the Roman Antiquities at Bath,’ copies are dated 1820. 83. ‘Illustrations 
1797; published by order of its mayor and Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous’ 
corporation, but disfigured by numerous ofWaverleyNovels,’1823-4,Svols. 34,‘Hu- 
errata. Warner had obtained from the lory of Abbey of Glaston and Town of Glas- 
borough funds the means of cleansing and tonbury,' 1826; 260 copies at Bix guineas 
arranging these remains, which were many each. 36. ‘The Psalter, with Notes,’1828. 
years later deposited in the Bath Literary 86. ‘ Sunday Evening Discourses,’ 1828, 
and Scientific Institution. 11. ‘ Walk 2 vols. 37. ‘ Literary Recollections,’ 188o! 
through Wales,’ 1798; 3rd edit. 1709; a 2 vols. The Rev. Thomas Jervis printed a 
very popular volume. 12. ‘Second Walk tract of twenty-one pages (varying title- 
through Wales,’ 1799; 2nd edit. 1800. pages dated 1831 or 1882) in correction of 
13. ‘ Walk through some of the Western some errors in them. 38. ‘ The Anti-Mate- 
Counties of England’ [from Bath to Laun- rialist: aManual for Youth,’1881. 39.‘Great 
cestou and bade], 1800; reissued in 1809 as Britain’s Crisis: Reform, Retrenchment, and 
‘A Walk through Somerset, Devon, and Economy’[1st ed. anon.], 1831; 2nd edit. 
Part of Cornwall.’ 14. ‘ Excursions from enlarged by the Rev. R. Warner, 1831, 
Bath, 1801. 16. ‘ History of Bath,’ 1801. 40. 1 Practical Religion: 12 Sermons to 
Captain Rowland Mainwaring published Keene’s “ Bath Journal.” By Presbuteros, 1 
his ‘Annals of Bath’ as a continuation 1887. 41, ‘Simplicity of Christianity: four 
to 1884 of Warner’s history. Warner's Sermons to “Bath Journal.” By Pxesbu- 
worlc was oriticised at much length in the teros,’ 1839. 42. ‘Thoughts on Duelling: 
‘Anti-Jacobin Review ’ (x. 113-81, 226-42, four Letters to the “Bath Journal." By 
■335-66), but it has not boen superseded. Gabriel Sticking Plaister,’ 1840. 43. ‘ Ser- 
10. ‘Tour through Northern Counties of mon on the Mount: five Discourses in Ohel- 
England and Borders of Scotland,’1802, wood Church,’1840. 44. ‘ Eor Pamily Wor- 
2 vols.; translated into German by O. G. ship: Specimens of Biblical Exposition on 
Kultner in 1803. 17. 'Chronological His- Book of Genesis,’1842. 

toryof our Lord and Saviour: the English Warner oiroulated among his friends many 
Diatessaron,’ 1803 ; new edit. 1819, private impressions of sportive and serious 

18. ‘Practical Discourses,’ 1803-4, 2 vols. pieces in prose and verso. One of them, 

19. ‘Companion to the Holy Communion,’ 'NugcoPoeticra: SolitaryMusingsonSeriouB 
■circa 1808. 20. ‘Book of Common Prayer Subjects. By on Aged Man,' was dated 
and Psalter; with Introduction, Notes,' 1800. ‘ Ohelwood, near Bath, Dec. 1847;’ and his 
21.‘Bath Characters: Sketches from Life by ‘Diary of a Retired Country Parson, in 
Petar Paul Pallet,’ 1BQ7; 3rd edit. 1808. Verse,’ was printed in 1848 (cf. Haikett 
A skit on the chief residents at Bath, which and Liiira, l. 626). Poems by him are in 
provoked much controversy. It was fol- Peach’s ‘Bath Houses, 2nd series ’(pp. 27-8), 
lowed, also under the pseudonym of Peter and in the appendix to his ‘ Literary Reeol- 
Paul Pallet, by 22. ‘ Rebellion in Bath ’ [1st lections.' He printed three series of sermons 
canto], 1808. 28, ‘The Restoration’ [2nd in manuscript-type for the use of the younger 
canto of ‘Rebellion in Bath’], 1809 (of. clergy, and a host of single sermons. That 
Iliixirrx and Laino's Anon . Lit. iii. 2096, entitled ‘ War inconsistent with Chris- 
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tianity,' preached on the day of the general 
fast, 26 May 1804, before a corps of Bath 
volunteers who happened to attend at his 
church on that day, passed through many 
editions and provoked much comment. 

X portrait, by S. Williams, was engraved 
bv S. Harding ; that by Bell was engraved 
bv J. Hibbert; a third, by S. C. Smith, was 
lithographed by L. Haghe; and a miniature 
bv Engleheart was engraved by Condfi. 

'Warner’s sister, Rebecca Warner, who 
lived at Beech Cottage, Bath, published two 
useful volumes, 'Original Letters,’ 1817, 
illustrative of eighteenth-century worthies, 
and ‘Epistolary Curiosities, 2 parts,’ 1818, 
illustrative of the Herbert family. Several 
of the letters in the first of these collections, 
from Gilpin, were clearly addressed to War¬ 
ner. 

rffent. Mag. 1804 ii. 1132, 1818 ii. 310, 1830 
i. 612,1867 ii. 845, 1858 i. 101-4, 1865 i. 683; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; March's Bath Celebri¬ 
ties, pp. 247-51; Monklaud’a Literature of Bath, 
pp 50-2; Peach’s Historic Houses at Bath, 2nd 
ser. pp. 66-71, 102-3.] W. P. O. 

WARMER,, SAMUEL ALFRED (d. 
1853), inventor, from 1830 to the date of his 
death continued to press on the admiralty, 
the war office, and the master-general of the 
ordnance two inventions which he asserted 
were capable of producing tho immediate and 
utter destruction of any enemy's ships or forts. 
The one he called an ‘ invisible shell; 1 the 
other hie ‘ long range.’ So far as can bo made 
out from the very imperfect accounts, the first 
was a small torpedo or sea-mine, ‘ no bigger 
than a duck's egg,’ charged with some high 
explosive; the second appears to have been 
a balloon fitted to drop automatically one 
or more of the ‘ invisible shells ’ over the de¬ 
voted object. Several small committees, 
of the highest credit, were appointed to 
examine and experiment on these inven¬ 
tions ; hut ae Warner persistently refused to 
show or in any wav explain his secret till he 
was assured of the payment of 200,0007, 
for each, the oommitteee could only report 
that they had Been a hoat or a ship de¬ 
stroyed, but how or by what agency they 
were unable to say; that the proposed 
experiments with the ‘ long rango ’ had not 
been made, and that, as far as they under¬ 
stood it, the same idea hod been tried or 
proposed several times before ; that they 
had no means of judging whether the 
‘invisible shell’ could be of any use in war, 
or whether it could be oanied safely in a 
ship's magazine. 

In 1842 a committee, consisting of Six 
Thomas Byam Martin [q. v.] and Sir How¬ 


ard Douglas jjq. v.], put Warner to a 
personal examination, and drew from him 
the statements that liis father was "William 
Warner, who in 1812 had owned and com¬ 
manded a small vessel called the Nautilus, 
hired by the secretary of state and employed 
in secretly bringing over spies j that he him¬ 
self had served with his father in the Nautilus, 
and had, towards the end of the war, by means 
of his invention, utterly destroyed two of the 
enemy’s privateers, from which not a soul es¬ 
caped. Of this there was no corroborative 
evidence. The occurrences had not been re¬ 
ported to the admiralty or to the secretary of 
state; the Nautilus had not kept a log ; the 
dates could not be remembered; and no one 
could be brought forward as a witness. 
When he was examined on other personal 
matters, the result was equally unsatis¬ 
factory, all his attempts at autobiography 
being marred by flagrant anachronisms. 

In 1852 the matter was again brought up 
in the House of Lords, on 14 May, and a 
committee was appointed to inquire into 
it; but a week later, 21 May, the Duke of 
"Wellington pointed out thattke inquiry was 
one of a scientific nature, and that it had 
been entrusted to the ordnance department. 
With this the matter appears to have dropped. 
The committee, though formally appointed, 
never reported, and "Warner himself died in 
obscure circumstances in the early days of 
December 1863. He was buried in Brompton 
cemetery on the 10 th. He left a widow and 
Beven children. 

[Parliamentary Papers, 1844, xxxiij. 419, 
1848 xs.ru 499, 1847 xxxvi. 473, 476; Times, 
15, 18, and 22 May, 13 Oct. 1862, 9. 21, and 
22 Deo. 1853.] J. K. L. 

WARNER, But THOMAS (d. 1040), 
coloniser of the first British West Indian 
Islands, was a younger son of William 
"Warner, a gentle-yeoman of Framlingham 
and Parham, Suffolk, and Margaret, daughter 
of George Gemigonor JerninghamofBelsted 
in the same county. He entered the army 
at an early age, and became a captain in 
James I's bodyguard. In. the spring of 1020 
ho accompanied Captain Roger North [q. v.] 
on his expedition to Surinam. Hera he 
made the acquaintance of a certain Captain 
Painton, ‘ a very experienced seaman,’ who 
suggested to him the advisability of a settle¬ 
ment on one of the small "West Indian 
islands, such as St. Christopher’s, which 
were neglected by the Spaniards. At the 
end of the year he returned to England 
with the view of finding means to carry out 
his project. Having obtained the support of 
Ralph Herrifield, a London merchant, and 
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liis Suffolk neighbour, Charles Jeaffreson, Islands and Barbados, in spite of Warn > 
Warner, -with his -wife and son Edward, and patent of 1625; but on 29 Sept. Carlisle & 
some thirteen others, chiefly from Suffolk, pointed Warner sole governor of St. Christ^ 
sailed for Virginia. Having rejected Barba- pher’s for life (Cal. State Papers. Amer.anrt 
dos, 1 for the great want of water was then \V. Indies, 1674-1060, p. 101). On 4 hv 
upon it naturally,’ the expedition landed in 1648 Warner received a third patent—from 
St. Kitts (St. Christopher’s) on 28 Jnn. the parliamentary commissioners of planta- 

1623- 4. The misgovernment of the Amazon tions—under which he was constituted 
settlement and the suitability of St. Christo- ‘ governor and lieutenant-general of the 
pher’s for a tobacco plantation were the Caribee Islands under liohert [Rich], earl of 
motive causes of the expedition. They were Warwick [q. v.], governor in chief of nil the 
welcomed by the Carib chief Tegramund, plantations in America ’ (id. p. 324), 

and allowed to make a settlement at Old The success of the plantation at St. Chris- 
Road, where water abounded. By September toplier’s, which seemed now assured, excited 
the colonists had raised their first tobacco the jealousy of the French. In August 
crop, but it was destroyed by a hurricane 1029 d’Eenambuc, having returned from 
immediately afterwards. On 18 March France with three hundred colonists and six 

1624- 5 Jeaffreson arrived from England in sail of the line, summoned Warner to retire 

the Hopewell, bringing men and provisions, within the treaty limits, and to give up the 
and soon afterwards Warner went home in land occupied since hie departure. Soou 
the Black Bess of Flushing to boat up more after matters had been settled somewhat to 
recruits and to lake over tobacco (of. Cal. the advantage of the French, a Spanish ex- 
State Papers, Dom. 1G26-0, p. 166). pedition under Bon Frederick de Toledo 

Warner was commissioned on 18 Sept, appeared. The French deserted the English, 
1626 king’s lieutenant for the four islands of who, overpowered by superior force, seem to 
* St. Christopher, alias Merwnr’s Hope, have made some sort, of cession. The chief 
Mevis [Nevis], Barbados, and Monserate,’ settlers, however, rulired to the mountains; 
of which he is described ns the ‘die- and when, in n few months, the Spanish 
coverer.’ In case of his death Jeaffreson abandoned the island, both the English and 
was to succeed him. This was the first French colonies in St. Kitts were re-estn- 
patent relnting to the West Indies which Wished, Henceforth they wore always at 
passed the groat seal. On 23 Jan. 1026 a open or secret enmity. In 1035 d’Esnambuc, 
letter of marque was issued to the Gift of who obtained the aid of the negroes by a 
God, forty tons, owner It. Mcrrifield, captain promise of freedom, wrung further conces- 
Thomas Warner, and during the year Warmer sionB from Warner; and four years later a 
and a Captain Smith made prizes of vessels report that Do Poincy, the French governor 
from Middelburg and Dunkirk (ib. 1026-6 of St. Kitts, had had a design of poisoning 
pp, 322, 327,1628-9 p, 286). Warner nearly produced open war. In 

In the autumn of 1626 Warner returned September 1636, on his return from a voyage 
to St. Kitts ‘ with noere a hundrod people,’ to England, Warner complained to Secretary 
having on his way mado a bootless attempt Windebauk of being ‘pestered with many 
upon the Spaniards ‘ at Trinidadn.’ In tuo controversies of the planters.’ During the 
ensuing year the settlement underwent great voyage his crew had been decimated. He 
privations, but on 20 Oct. 1G27 Captain had mlonded to sond a colony to Metalina 
William Smith brought food and ainmuni- under his son-in-law, hut, having touched at 
tion in the Hopewell, and othor ships Barbados to raise volunt eers, had been opposed 
came in later. In the same year the few by the governor, Captain Henry Hawley 
Frenchmen undor d’Esnmnbuc, a prolOg 6 (of. ib. 1674-1660, p. 240). 
of Richelieu, who had arrived soon after In 1030 Warner estimated the amount of 
Warner’s first landing, had also been rein- annual duties derived from the island at 
forced j and in May a treaty was concluded 12,000f. (ib. p. 296). So rapid had been the 
between Warnor and d'Emambuo for a growth of the colony at St. Christopher’s 
division of territory and mutual defence that in 1028 Warner was able to send settleis 
against the Spaniards and Carihees. The to colonise the isle of Nevis. Four years 
Cariboos were now driven completely off the later religious dissensions in St. Kitts induced 
island. him to despatch another body of planters to 

In 1629 Warner paid another visit to found a colony on the island of Antigua, 
England, in the course of which he was and a second, chiefly composed of Irishmen 
knighted (27 Sept.) at Hampton Court, and Roman catholics, to settle Montserrat. 
James Hay, first earl of Carlisle [q. v,][, had These undertakings were successful, hut the 
received in June 1627 a grant of tlie Caribean settlers sent to St, Lucia about 1639 were 
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almost exterminated by the natives two 
rears later. 

J Warner died on 10 March. 1648-9, and 
was buried in tbe churchyard of St. Thomas, 
Middle Island, St. Kitts. On a broken 
tomb under a coat of arms is a barely legible 
rhymed epitaph in which he is described, as 
one that bought 

With loss of Noble bloud IUustiious Name 
Of a Commander Greats in Acts of Name. 

It is printed in Captain Laurence-Archer’s 
'Monumental Inscriptions of the British 
"\Vest Indies ’ and in * Notes and Queries ’ 
(3rd ser. ix. 460). lie was a good soldier, 
and ' a man of extraordinary agillity of body 
and a good witt/ and won the respect of all 
his subordinates. 

He was thrice married: fivst, to Sarah, 
daughter of Walter Snelliug of Dorchester; 
secondly, to Hebecoa, daughter of Thomas 
Payne, of Surrey; and, thirdly, to a lady 
who afterwards married Sir George March 
Cal. State Papers, Amor, and W. Indies, 
076-0, p. 821). By his second wife ho had 
two sons, and a daughter who was buried at 
Putney on 29 Dec. 1085. 

The eldest son, Edwabd Wabnee (ft. 1632- 
16101, was deputy-governor of St. Kitts 
when Sir Thomas want to England. He 
was made by his fatliar in 1632 the first 
English governor of Antigua. Ills wife 
and two children were carried off from the 
island in an incursion of the Caribs in 1610. 
A local tradition, embodied iu the ' Legend 
of Bing a Dong Nook,’ said that the governor 
ursued the Cacibs to Dominica and brought 
nek his wife and one child, hut afterwards, 
under the influence of jealousy, imprisoned 
her in a keep built for the purpose in a 
lonely nook, The date of Edward Warner’s 
death is uncertain. Dutartre, in his ‘Ilis- 
toire des Antilles,’ speaks highly of his per¬ 
sonal qualities. 

Thomab Wabwbb (1680P-1675), governor 
of Dominica, was a natural son of Sir 
Thomas Warner by a Carib woman (whom 
Labat saw iu Dominica in January 1700, 
and described as then 1 uno des plus vieilles 
creatures du monde ’); be is known in West 
Indian history as' 1 Indian Warner,’ About 
1646, at the age of fifteen, he escaped from 
St. Kitts to his Carib oountrymen in Do¬ 
minica, among whom he soon took a leading 
position. He led their expeditions, indif- 
ierent apparently whether they ware directed 
against tna French or English, But having 
in some way obtained the favour of Francis, 
lord Willoughby [q. v.] of Parham, he was 
in 1664 made governor of Dominica. Diming 
the next two years he turned his activities 


against the French in Martinique and Guade¬ 
loupe, who eventually captured him. He 
was sent to Guadeloupe and kept in irons 
till after the peace, and was only released on 
20 Deo. 1667 in consequence of the personal 
interposition of William, lord Willoughby. 
The French had contended that he was not 
included in the treaty with England, as 
‘ having never lived as a Christian but as a 
Caribee.’ By Warner’s mediation a peace 
with the Oaribs of Dominica and St. Vincent 
was concluded in 1067 (ScHOimirR&K, Hist, 
of Barbados, pp. 292, 293). He continued 
to act as governor of Dominica, where he 
was practically omnipotent, hut the descrip¬ 
tion of him as ‘chief Indian governor’ 
seems to indicate that his position was not 
exactly official (Cal. State Papers, Amec, and 
W. Indies,1600-74, pp. 220,330), but in May 
1678 it was confirmed by the council of Bar¬ 
bados. Ilia instructions were so drawn as 
to conciliate thB French (ib. p. 494), which 
lends colour to the subsequent charge made 
against Warner of intngueB with tho French. 
In spite of his position he appears never to 
have ceased attacking the English on the 
other islands. In December 1074 an expe¬ 
dition staited from Antigua against the In¬ 
dians in Dominica. It was commanded by 
the governor, Colonel Philip Warner (see 
below), reputed brother of Thomas Warner. 
On their landing ‘Indian Warner’ received 
them well and gave them assistance against 
the Windward Indians. According to some 
authorities, ‘Indian Warner’ was treache¬ 
rously killed by his brother’s own hand dtir- 
iug a banquet on board his sloop; according 
to others,lie fell on shore in open fight with 
the English. 

PllILTr WARNEE (d. 1689), another son 
of Sir Thomas Warner, commanded a regi¬ 
ment of foot at the talcing of Cayenne from 
the French in 1667, and in the same year 
served at the capture of Surinam from the 
Dutch (cf. Antigua and the Antiguans, 1844, 
op. iii.) In 1071 he was in commandof a 
regiment of nine hundred English in Antigua, 
mid in the following year he was appointed 
governor of that island. His term of office 
was marked by the introduction of several 
useful reforms. In December 1674 he led 
the expedition to Dominica, and was aocused 
of having directed his half-brother Thomas’s 
murder. He was sent to England and im- 
risoned for several months in the Tower. 
)n 28 June 1676 Secretary Coventry wrote 
to the governor of Barbados that his majesty 
was ‘ highly offended ’ at * that barbarous 
murder or rather massacre^’and ordered that 
‘speedy and exemplary justice should be 
douej’ while the Indians were to be con- 
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ciliated by ‘ sending them some heads ’ as a 
demonstration of the punishment of the 
authors (ib. 167o-6, p. 228). Warner’s cause 
•was, however, -warmly espoused by the 
colonists in Antigua; early in 1070 he was 
sent for trial to Barbados, where he was 
acquitted; but by an order in council, 
dated 18 May 1077, he was ‘put out of 
the government of Antigua and any other 
employment or trust in the king’s service.’ 
The colonists, however, still placed confi¬ 
dence in him, and on 20 Jan. 1079 he was 
electod speaker of the Antiguan assembly. 
He died on 23 Oct. 1689, and was buried 
at St. Paul’s, Antigua. When in the Tower 
of London he delivered to Sir Hobart South- 
wall an ‘Account of the Oarihee Islands,’ 
dated 8 April 1676. It is now in the Record 
Office ( Cal. State Papers, Amer. and W. 
Indies, 1676-6, pp. 807, CG8). By his wife 
Henrietta, sister and heiress of Colonel 
Henry Ashton, Warnor had two sons and 
four daughters. Tho oldest son, Colonel 
Thomas AVarnor (d. 1006), had by his wife 
Jane AValrond three sons: Edward Warner, 
a colonel in tho army and member of the 
council of Antigua; Ashton Warner (1601- 
1762), spoakor and attorney-general, whose 
son was Joseph Warner [q. v.] i and Henry 
AVarner (1098-1731), clerk of the assembly. 

[The primary authorities far the settlement 
of 8t. Christopher's and Nevis are the account 
given by John Hilton, storekeeper and chief 
gunner of Nevis (dntod 29 April 1073), in Egor- 
ton MS. 2366, if. 603-8 (in Brit. Mus.), A Brief 
Discourse of Divers Voyages made into Guiana, 
and The Beginning and Proceedings of tho Now 
Plantation of St. Christopher's by Captain War¬ 
ner, Tho Works of Captain John Smith, ed. 
Arbor, chaps, xxiv. m, contributed by some of 
Warner's crew, and tho Manuscript Account by 
Col. Philip Warnor in tho Record Office, men¬ 
tioned in the text. Next in importance is 
Antigua and the Antiguaus, 1814, by a resident 
in the island who had aecesB to tho rooordB and 
received information from tho Bov. Daniel 
Francis Warner among olhers. Tho pedigroo 
given in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 4th ed. pt. ii., 
is inaccurate in tho early part (of. Laurence- 
Aroher MSS. in Brit. Mua.) T. Southey’s 
Ohron. Hist, of the AVoat Indies, vols. i. ii., and 
Bryan Edwards’s Hist, of the British West In¬ 
dies, voi. i. chap, iv., are foundod on the early 
English authorities as well as Dutertre's Histoiro 
des Antilles and Labat’s Nouvoau Voyage and 
Ilos do l’Amiriquo, A clearly written modern 
account is in A Young Squire of the Seventeenth 
Century, 1878, vol, i. chaps, i.-v., odited from 
the papers of Christopher JeafiVeson by Mr. 
J. C. Jeufiicson. Somo additional information 
may ulso be gleaned from the Hon. Nicholas 
Darnell Davis's Cavaliers and Boundheads of, 
Barbados, 1860-2, Georgetown, British Guiana, 


1887, chap. ii. The Calendars ot Colour. 

w P S^i t m6 7 a and We3t , Indipi ’, edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury, are invaluable,] 7 

G. Le Q. H. 

WARNER, WILLIAM (1558 C -160Q] 
poet, bom in London about 1668, was edu 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, but did not 
take a degree. According to AVood he was 

‘ morea friend to poetry, history, andromanee 

thantologic and philosophy.’ SettlinginLon- 
don, he followed the profession of an attor¬ 
ney, and, while acquiring some reputation in 
the courtof common ploas, managed to secure 
a more prominent position as a man of letters. 
He was acquainted with Marlowe and other 
writersofhis dayin London; Draytonclaiaed 
him as an old friend. Henry Carey, first lord 
Hunsdon, lord chamberlain [q. v.J, and his 
son George, second lord nunsdon, who was 
also lord chamberlain, proved encouraging 
patrons. Warner died suddenly on 9 March 
1608 9 at Am well in Hertfordshire, and was 
buried there. The entry in the parish regi¬ 
ster runs: 1 1608-9, Master William War¬ 
ner, a man of good yeares and of honest repu- 
tat ion; by profession an attornye of the com¬ 
mon pleas, author of “ Albion’s England," 
diyngo suddenly in the night in his bedde 
without any former complaynt of sicknesse 
on Thursday night,, boinge the 9th days o! 
March; was buried the Saturday following, 
and lyeth in tlm church at the corner under 
the stone of Walter Ffader.’ 

Tannor montions that an English transla¬ 
tion of the ‘ Novolle ’of Bandello was issued 
by a writer who only used his initials 
‘ W. W.’ in 1680. No such work is now 
known, but it may possibly be a first ven¬ 
ture by Warner in the field of romance (cf. 
Wabtoit, Hist, of English Poetry, 1824, iv. 
812 ). 

Warner’s earliest extant publication is a 
collection of tales in prose, somewhat in the 
manner of Iloliodorus’e ‘/Ethiopica,’ entitled 
‘ Pan his Syrinx, or Pipe, compact of seuen 
Reedos; including in one, seuen Tragical 
and Comicall Arguments, with their diuers 
Notes not impertinent. AVhereby, in effect, 
of all thinges is touched, in few, something 
of the vayne, wanton, proud, and inconstant 
course of the AVorld, Neither, herein, to 
somewhat praisewortkie, is prayse wanting. 
By AVilliam Warner, At London, byThomas 
Purfoote ’ [1686], 4to. This was dedicated 
to Sir George Carey (afterwards secondLord 
Ilunsdon). The seven tales are entitled re¬ 
spectively: ‘Arbaces,’ ‘Thetis,’‘Belopares,’ 
' i’heone, Deipyrus,’ ‘Aphrodite,’and ‘ Ophel- 
tes,’ Another edition, in 1697, bore the 
title ‘Syrinx, or a Seauenfold Histone, 
handled with Varietie of pleasant and profit- 
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able both comicall and tragicall argument- 
Newly perused and amended by the first 
Author, W. Warner,’ London, 1597, 4to. 
This edition is dedicated to George Carey, 
second lord Hnnsdon. 

Warner also translated several plays of 
Plautus, but of these only one was published. 
This was ‘Mensechmi. A pleasant . . . 
Comedie, taken out of . . , Plautus . . . 
Written in English by W. W. London, by 
T. Creede/ 1606, 4to (without pagination!. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of Errors,’ which 
was probably composed in 1692, owes much 
to Plautus’s ‘ Menmchmi,’ and Shakespeare 
may have had access to Warner's transla¬ 
tion before it was published. It was re¬ 
printed in John Nichols’s ‘ Six Old Plays,’ 
1779, i. 109 seq., and in J. P. Collier's 
• Shakespeare’s Library,’ 1844 (new edit, bv 
W. C, Hazlitt, 1876, pt. ii. vol. i. 1 et seq,) 

Warner’s chief work and his earliest ex¬ 
periment in verse was a long episodic poem 
m fourteen-syllable lines, which in its ori¬ 
ginal shape treated of legendary or imagi¬ 
nary incidents in British historv from the 
time of Noah till the arrival in "England of 
William the Conqueror, hut was continued 
in successive editions until it reached the 
reign of Jamos I. In its episodic dpsign it 
somewhat resembled Ovid’s ‘ Motamor- 
phoses.’ Historical traditions aie mingled 
with fictitious fabliaux with curious free¬ 
dom. The first edition in four books—now a 


was brought down to the accession of 
Henry VII in the second edition, which in¬ 
cluded six books, and was called ‘ The First 
j and Second parts of Albion’s England. The 
former rauised and corrected, and the latter 
newly continued and added, containing an 
Historical Map,’ London,1589,4to. A fold- 
ing woodcut, exhibiting the lineages of Lan¬ 
caster and York, forms the frontispiece in 
some copies. A third edition further ex¬ 
tended the work to nine books, and con¬ 
cluded with the accession of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth; this edition bore the title * Albion’s 
England; the Third time Corrected and Aug¬ 
mented. Containing an History of the same 
Counlrey and Kiugdome, from the Originals 
of the inhabitants of the same. With the 
chief Alterations and Accidents therein hap¬ 
pening, untill her nowe Maj esties most blessed 
llaigne. . . .,’ London, 1692, 4to. Of later 
editions (all in quarto) a fourth, 1 now re¬ 
vised and newly inlarged,’ appeared in 1696 
in twelve books, with afolding pictorial plate 
of the genealogy of Lancaster and York in¬ 
serted opposite page 161 (some title-pages hear 
the date 1697), and a fifth edition, with the 
addition of a thirteenth book and a prose 
‘ Epitome of the whole Historie of England/ 
was issued in 1002. ‘A Continuance of 
Albion’s England, by thefirat Author, W.W./ 
supplied three additional books (xiv, xv, xvi) 
in 1600. Finally a new edition, ‘ with the 
most chief Alterations and Accidents . . . 


relume of the utmost rarity—appeared in in the . . . Raigne of. . . King James. ... 
1686, under the title ‘Albion’s England, Newly revised and enlarged. With a new 
Or Historical Map of the same Island: pro- epitome of the whole Historie of England/ 
secuted from the Lives and Acts aud Labors was issued, after Warner’s death, in 1012. 
of Saturae, Jupiter, Hercules, and .Eneas : Here the books number sixteen, aud tly» 
Qriginalles of the Braton, and the English- | chapters one hundred and seven with the 
man, and occasion of the Brutons their first two prose appendices (the 1 Breviate ' and the 
arvvall in Albion. Containing the same ‘Epitome’). 

Historie vnto the Tribute to the Romoines, 1 Albion’s England ’ in its own day gained 
Entrie of the Saxonea, Invasion by the a very high reputation, which was largely 
Danes, and Conquest by the Nonnaiues. due to the author’s patriotic aims and senti- 
With Historicall Intermixtures, Inuention, ment. But his style, although wordy and 
and Varielie profitably, briefly and plea- prosaic, is unpretentious, and his narrative, 
santly, performed in Verse and Prose by which bears little trace of a study of Italian 
William Warner. London, by George Eo- romance, and lacks the languor of current 
binscrn for Thomas Cadman,’ 1580,4to (black Italian fiction, occasionally develops an ori- 
letter). Thomas Oadman obtained a license ginal vigour and dignity which partially 
for printing the book on 7 Nov, 1686 (Abber, justify the eulogies ot the writer's contern- 
Stationen’ Meg. ii. 468), but a pirate-pub- poranes. Thomas Nash in his preface to 
lisher, Roger Ward, had been deteoted 6et- Greene's ‘Menaphon’ (1689), after mention- 
ting the manuscript in type in the previous ing the greatest of English poets, remarked, 
October (Anns, Typogr. An tig. ed. Herbert, ‘As poetry has been honoured in those before- 
p. 1190). Warner dedicated the original edi- mentioned professors, so it hath not been 
tion of ‘ Albion's England ’ to Henry Carey, any whit disparaged by William Warner’s 
first lord Ilunsdon. At the close of the absolute Albions.’ Meres in his ‘Palladia 


volume is a prose ‘ Breviate of the true his- Tamia’ (1698) associated Warner with Spen- 
torie of Aeneas,' which reappeared in all ser as one of the two chief English heroic 
later editions except the second. The work poets. As a lyric poet he classed him with 
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Spenser, Daniel, Dray ton, and Breton. Meres 
added, ‘ I have heard him termed of the besL 
■wits of both our universities, our English 
Homer. As Euripides is the most sententious 
among Greek poets, so is Warner among 
our English poets.’ Drayton, after eulogis¬ 
ing Sidney, wrote in his ‘ Epistle of Poets ’— 
Tkon Warner, though his lines were not so 

trimmod 

Nor yet his Poem so exactly limn'd, 

And neatly jointed but the Criticke may 
Easily reproove him; yet thus let mo say 
Eor my old friend; some passages there be 
In him which, I protost, have taken mo 
With almost wonder; so line, cleero, new, 

As yet they liavo bin oqualled by few. 

Many extracts figured in ‘England’s Par¬ 
nassus,’ 1000. 

The finest passage in ‘ Albion's England ' 
recites the pastoral story of * Argentilo and 
Oman.' The tale was doubtless of Warner’s 
invention, but it resembles the topic of the 
thirteenth-century poem called ‘Haveloelc 
the Dane.' Warner's story has secured 
through adaptations a longer tenure of 
fame than the rest of the poem. It was 
plagiarised without acknowledgment by Wil¬ 
liam Webster in a poom in six-line stanzas, 
entitled ‘ The most pleasant and delightful 
Historie of Curan, a Prince of Danske, and 
tlio fayro Prinoesse Argeutile’ (London, 
1017, 4to). Warner's tale also formed the 
plot of the ‘Tliraeian Wonder,’ a play 
attributed to John Webster and William 
Eowley (London, 1661, 4to). It was sub¬ 
sequently converted into a ballad entitled 
‘The Two Young Princes on Salisbury 
Plain,’ published in ‘A Collection of Old 
Ballads’ (3 vola. 1726-38, 12mo). Percy 
with much enthusiasm quoted it, as woll as 
another of Warner’s invented legends, ‘ Tho 
Patient Countess,’ in his ‘Keliques of 
Ancient Poetry ’ (1766), and William Mason 
based on it lus ‘ Logendary Drama of Five 
Acts, written on the Old English Model’ 
(Poems, 1780, vol. iii.) Warner’s admirers 
of tho present century have beou few. In 
1801 George Ellis quoted for ‘ their singu¬ 
larity ’ three extracts in his 1 Specimens of 
tho Early English Pools ’ (ii. 267 et seq.) 
The whole poem was reprinted in Chalmers's 
‘Collection of the English Poets’ (1810). 
Charles Lauib wrote to Harrison Ainsworth 
on9Deo. 1823: ‘Ihave read Warner[’s ‘Al¬ 
bion’s England ’] with great pleasure. What 
an elaborate piece of alliteration and anti¬ 
thesis ! Why, it must have been a labour 
far above the most difficult versification. 
There is a fine simile or picture of Seiniramis 
arming to repel a siege ’ (Letters of Charles 
Lamb, ed. Amger, ii. 93). 
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WARRE, Silt WILLIAM (1784-1853] 
lieutenaut-goneral, colonel of the 94th f 00 t' 
eldest son of James Warre of George Street' 
Hanover Square, London, and of his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Greg of Coles 
Park, Hertfordshire, was horn at Oporto 
Portugal, on 15 April 1784. He was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow, and on 6 Nov. 1803 re¬ 
ceived an ensign’s commission in the 62nd 
foot, which ho joined at Ilythe. He was 
promoted to he lieutenant by purchase on 
2 June 1804, and on 26 April 1806 he pur¬ 
chased his company in the 98th foot, from 
which he exchanged on 7 Aug. into the 23rd 
light dragoons, joining them at Clonmel, co. 
Tipperary, in October 1806. 

In the summer of 1807 Warre became a 
student of the Hoyal Military College, and 
in May 1808 was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Major-general Sir Itonald Craufurd Ferguson 
[a. v.], commandor of an expedition to snilfrom 
Cork. After some detention, an alteration 
was made in the destination of this expedi¬ 
tion, and it proceeded to Portugal, landing 
in July. Warre took part in the battles of 
Holica (17 Aug.) and Vimiera (21 Aug.), 
after which he was seized with dysentery, and, 
being too ill to accompany his general on his 
return to England, was sent to Lisbon, where 
Major-general William Carr (afterwards 
Viscount) Bercsford [q. v.] received him 
into his house, and, on lus recovery , attached 
him to his st aft". lie served with him during 
tho whole of Sir John Moore's campaign, 
ending with tho battle of Coruna on 16 Jan. 
1809, after which he remained with his 
division to cover the embarkation of the 
army during the night, and himself embarked 
with his chief and the rear-guard in the 
aft ernoon of the following day. 

On the acceptance bv Beresford of the 
chief command of the Portuguese army in 
March 1800, Warre accompanied; him to 
Portugal, was commissioned as major in the 
Parluguesoservice,and appointed Beresford’s 
first aide-de-camp. He was with Beresford 
at Lamego and the passage of the Donro on 
12 May, and, after the capture of Oporto, was 
employed to destroy the bridges in rear of 
the retreating French army, a duty which 
ho in great measure accomplished, with veiy 
inadequate means, and in spile of the opposi¬ 
tion of an obstinate and refractory peasantry. 
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Wellington was thereby enabled to overtake 
Soult at Salamonde, whence, on 10 May, the 
French marshal only escaped by abandoning 
ys guns and baggage. Warre took part 
in all the operations of Beresford’s division 
in 1809 - 10 , but during the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras iu September 1810 
rheumatic fever compelled him to quit the 
army and eventually to return to England. 
He rejoined Beresford in May 1811 after the 
battle of Albuera, and took part in the se¬ 
cond siege of Badajos in May and. June. He 
was promoted to he brevet major in the Bri¬ 
tish service on 30 May 1811, and lieutenant- 
colonel in the Portuguese service on 8 July. 
He was at the siege and capture on 19 Jon. 
1812 of Ciudad Rodrigo, at the third siege 
and capture on 6 April of Badajos, and at 
the battle of Salamanca on 22 July, where 
Beresford was wounded. Warre accompanied 
him to Lisbon, and returned to England, 
where he married in 18i2. For his services 
in the Peninsular war ha received the medal 
and six clasps; was made a knight of the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword, 
and a commander of the Portuguese order of 
St. Bento d'Avis (London Gazette, 9 April 
1816). On 13 May 1813 he was promoted 
to he brevet lieutenant-colonel in the British 
Army. His ‘Letters from the Peninsula 
1808-1812,’ were edited by his nephew Dr. 
Edmond Warre in 1909. 

By the advice of Beresford, Wacre accepted 
the appointment of deputy quartermaster- 
general at the Cape of Good Ilope, and went 
thither in 1813, returning to England in 1821. 
In 1828 he was appointed one of the per¬ 
manent assistant quarlermasters-general, and 
served in the Dublin military district until 
1326, when he was transferred to the so n them 
military district and stationed at Portsmouth. 
In December 1626 he was appointed assistant 
quartermaster-general of the army under 
Lieutenant-general Sir William Henry 
Clinton [q. v,] which was sent to Portugal 
to assist that country against Spain, re¬ 
turning to his permanent appointment in 
England in the summer of 1828. He was 
promoted to be colonel on 22 July 1830. 
In 1883 bo was transferred os permanent 
assistant quartermaster-general from Ports¬ 
mouth to Cork, and in 1886 to Dublin. In 
1837 he was appointed commandant of the 
Chatham garrison. 

Warre was made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, military division, on 19 July 
1838; was knighted in 1889, relinquished the 
Chatham command on promotion to major- 
general on 28 Nov. 1841, was given the 
colonelcy of the 94th foot in 1847, and was 
promoted to be lieutenant-general in Novem- 1 
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her 1861. He died at York on 26 July 1853, 
and was buried at Bishopthorpe. 

Warre married, on 19 Nov, 1812, Selina 
Anna (d. 8 Feb. 1821), youngest daughter 
of Christopher Thomson Maling of West 
Herrington, Durham, and sister of the first 
Countess of Mulgravc. By her he had seven 
children, three of whom died at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The others were: (1) Thomas 
Maling; (2) John Frederick; (8) Henry 
James; and (4) Julia Sophia. The third son. 
General Sir Henry James Warre, K.C.B. 
(1819-1898), colonel of the Wiltshire regi¬ 
ment, served in the Crimean and New 
Zealand wars; he married in 1855, Geor¬ 
gians, daughter of R. Lukin and widow of 
W. P. Adams, British consul-general in Peru. 

A full-length portrait of Warre, in the 
uniform of the 23rd light dragoons, is in 
possession of J. Acheson Lyle of the Oak, 
Londonderry. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Gent. Mag. 
1853 ; Royal Military Calendar, 1820 ; Army 
Lists; Kotos andQ,uene3,6th ser.rol.x.; Burke's 
Peerage; Watre’s Letters from the Peninsula, 
1908] R.H.V. 

WARREN. [See also Wahenne.] 

WARREN, ARTHUR (fl. 1605), poet, 
wrote two poems descriptive of the pangs 
of poverty while he was imprisoned for 
debt in 1604. The titles of the poems were 
respectively ‘The Poore Mans Passions’ 
ana ‘ PouertieB Patience.’ A volume in 
quarto bearing the double title, ‘ written by 
Arthur Warren,’ was entered on the 
1 Stationers' Registers ’ on 14 Jan. 1004-6, and 
was published ‘Anno Dom. 1605, at London, 
printed by ITamesl R[obertsJ for R[icbardj 
B[ank worthy "Warren dedicated his work 
to * Ills kindest fauourer, Maister Robert 
Quarme.’ He wrote, with a good deal of 
force and feeling, in six-line stanzas. The 
volume is rare. Copies are in the British 
Museum and in Malone's collection in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Warren may be the writer who, under 
the initials ‘ A. W./ prefixed commendatory 
verses to Gascoigne’s ‘ Posies’ (1576), Ken¬ 
dall's ‘Flowers of Epigrams’ (1577), and 
Cotton’s ‘ A Spirituall Song’ (1696). Warren 
certainly has a better claim to the authorship 
of these verses than Andrew Willet [q. v.J, 
who has also been suggested os their author. 
There seems some ground, too, for identify, 
in g Warren with the ‘A, W. ’ who was 
the chief contributor to Davison’s ‘ Poetical 
Rhapsodie ’ in 1602. Davison only refers to 
his mysterious coadjutor, who has hitherto 
eluded definite discovery, by the initials 
' A. W.’ 'A. W.’s’ most interesting poem 
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in the collection is an ‘Eclogue upon the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney.’ The greater 
part of ‘A. W,V voluminous verse in the 
‘ Poetical Bhapsodie ’ deals with love. Its 
temper resembles that of Warren’s ‘ Poore 
Mans Passions.’ ‘ A. W.’ in the ‘ Poetical 
Bhapsodie’ very often employs the six-line 
stanza in. which the whole of Warren’s 
volume is composed. Some of ‘ A. W.’s ’ 
poems in the ‘ Bhapsodie ' had circulated 
in manuscript in 1696 (llarl. MS. 6910). In 
the Ilarleian MS. 980, f. 102, there is a 
list in Davison’s handwriting of the first 
lines of all the poems, 1 in rhyme and mea¬ 
sured verse,’ which ‘ A. W.’ had produced, 
apparently before 1602. The list includes 
140 compositions, of which seventy-seven 
figured in the ‘Poetical Bhapsodie. Five 
further poems by 'A. W.’ were introduced 
into the second edition of Davison’s ‘ Bhap¬ 
sodie’ in 1608. Five others of ‘A. W.V 
poems were subsequently transferred from 
the ‘Bhapsodie ’ to the second edition of 
‘ England’s Helicon,’ 1014. 

[Collier's Bibliographical Account of Early 
English Literature, ii. 487; Davison's Poetical 
Rhapsody, ed. A. H. Bullen, vol. i. pp. lxvil ot 
seq„ pp. lxxxii et seq.; Ritson’s Bibliographic 
Poetica, p. S82 ; Brydgos’s Restitute, iv. HO 
et seq. Hunter suggests that ‘A. W.’ was An¬ 
thony 'Wiugfteld: tee Brit. Mus. Addit, MS. 
24401, f. 202. Heart-Easings: Songs, Sonnets, 
and Epigrams, by ‘ A. W. ’ of the Middle Temple, 
Gent. [1596], reprinted literally from a copy 
supposed unique in the British Museum; T. and 
J. Allman, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 1824, 
is a modern forgery. In Lansdowne MS. 821 is 
a letter from A. Warren to Henry Cromwell, but 
there is nothing to connect tho writer of this 
letter with the poet.] S, L. 

WARREN, CHARLES (1767-1828), 
lino-engraver, was born in London on 4 June 
1767. Of his early career the only facts re¬ 
corded are that he married at the age of 
eighteen, and was at one time engaged in 
engraving on metal for calico-printing, but 
during the last twenty years of his life he 
enjoyed a great reputation as an engraver of 
small book-illustrations. His glares after 
B. Smirke in the English editions of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ 1802, ‘ Gil Bias,’ 1809, and 
‘ Don Quixote,’ 1818, were very successful; 
and his‘Broken Jar,’ after Wilkie, one of 
the illustrations to Ooxe’s ‘ Social Day,’ is a 
masterpiece of its kind. Other fine publica¬ 
tions to which he contributed were Kears- 
ley’s edition of Shakespeare, Du Boveray’s 
edition of Pope, Walker’s * British Classics,’ 
Sharpe’s ‘Classics,’ Suttaby’s ‘Poets,’ ana 
‘ Phyeiognqmical Portraits.’ Warren was an 
active member of the Society of Arts and 


also of the Artists’ Fund, of which he was 
president from 1812 to 1816. For some 
valuable improvements which he made in 
the preparation of steel plates for engravuw 
he was awarded the large gold medal of the 
Society of Arts in 1828, but he did not live 
to leceive it, dying suddenly at Wandsworth 
on 21 April of that year. He was buried at 
St. Sepulchre’s, Newgate Street, A portrait 
of Warren, from a sketch by Mnlready, is in 
Pye’s * Patronage of British Art.’ 

Ambrose William Warren (1781?- 
1860), son of Charles Warren, born about 
1781, practised line-engraving with ability 
and examples of his work are found in the 
‘ Stafford Gallery,’ Cattermole’s ‘ Book of the 
Cartoons,’ the 1 Gem,’ 1830-1, and ‘Ancient 
Marbles in tbe BritishMuaeum.’ His most im¬ 
portant single plateB are ‘The Beggar’s Peti¬ 
tion,’after Witherington, 1827, and‘TheNew 
Coat,’ after WilMe,1832. lie died in 1866. 

[Gent, Mag. 1823, ii. 187; Pye’B Pationageof 
British Art; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; liBtof 
members of the Artists’ Annuity Eund.] 

P. M. O’D. 

WARREN,SirCHARLES( 1798-1860), 
major-general, colonel of the 96th foot, born 
at Bangor on 27 Oct. 1798, was third son of 
John Warren (1766-1888), dean of Bangor, 
who was nephew of John Warren [q. v.], 
bishop of Bangor. His mother was Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Thomas Crooke, M.D., of 
Preston, Lancashire. He entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, but, being 
offered by the Duke of York a commission 
in the infantry, he was gazetted ensign in 
the 80th foot on 24 Nov. 1814, and joined 
the dep6t at Colchester on 24 Jan. 1816. 
He commanded a detachment from Ostend 
in the march of the Duke of Wellington's 
army to Paris after Waterloo, and entered 
Paris with the allied army. 

In January 1816 Warren embarked for 
India, and served at Port St. George, Madras, 
until his return to England in the summer 
of 1819. He was promoted to be lieutenant 
on 13 Nov. 1818. On 17 Aug. 1820 he ex¬ 
changed into the 66th foot. In December 
18211ie embarked with his regiment for the 
Cape of Good Hope, was promoted to be 
captain by purchase on 1 Aug, 1822, com¬ 
manded a detachment of two companies on 
the Kaffir frontier from November 1824 to 
the end of 1826, and returned to England in 
1827. During his service at the Cape he 
rode from Capetown to Grahamstown, and, 
among other expeditions into the interior, 
he journeyed across the Orange and Vaal 
rivers to Sitlahoo in company with Mr. Glegg 
of the Madras civil service, who published 
an account of it at the time. Warren visited 
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the Gkriqua and Baralong chiefs and Robert 
Moffat’s mission station near Kuraman. 
Extracts from his journals were printed in 
the 1 Royal Engineers Journal ’ in June and 
July 1884. His notes and sketches were 
made use of by his son, Lieutenant-colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Warren of the 
royal engineers, when reporting on the 
Bechuana and the Griqua territories fifty 
years later, in 1876. 

Warren married m 1880, and, with hie 
wife embarked for India. He served at Fort 
St. 6eorge, Madras, until the end of 1881, 
when he marched to Tunamalli and Bellary 
m command of a wing of the regiment, He 
commanded the 56th (Colonel Mill of that 
regiment being in command of the column, 
until a few days before he was killed) in the 
expedition against the raja of Kurg in April 
1884, led an assault and captured the stock¬ 
ade of Kissenhally, and was engaged in the 
attack on the stockade of Soamwapettali, 
where he was severely wounded, lie was 
promoted to be major on 21 Nov. 1834, sent 
to Vellore in 1835, to Sikandarabad in 1836, 
and returned to England with his family in 
1838. 

On 26 June 1841 Warren sailed for China 
in command of a detachmont, and arrived at 
Hongkong in November. Ilo embarked 
for tlie Yang-tse-kiang in June 1842, and 
when his lieutenant-colonel, (afterwards Sir) 
James Holmes Scliccdde, succeeded to the 
command of the brigade, he commanded the 
regiment at the assault and capture, on 
21 July, of Ching-kiang-foo (where he was 
personally engaged with three Tartars, whom 
hekilled, and was himself severely wounded), 
and continued to command it until its return 
to England. Warren was favourably men¬ 
tioned in Schcedde's despatch of 21 July 
1842 to Sir Hugh Gough. For his services 
he was promoted to be brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 23 Dee. 1842, and the following 
day was made a companion of the order of 
the Bath, military division, Ho olso received 
the war modal. In October 1842 he moved 
toChusan, which was hold by the British as 
a material guarantee until the indemnity was 

aid, and he returned to England in August 

844. 

t Warren was promoted to he regimental 
lieutenant-colonel to comm and the 56th regi¬ 
ment on 26 Nov. 1846, and served with it in 
Ireland during the disturbances in 1840-7. 
InMarch 1861 he accompanied itto Gibraltar, 
where he served until May 1864, when he 
took it to Turkey and the Crimea. He com¬ 
manded the regiment, which formed part of 
the 1st brigade, 2nd division, at the affair of 
Bouljauak on 19 Sept., and on the following 
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day at the battle of the Alma, where he re¬ 
ceived two contused wounds. He was men¬ 
tioned in despatches (see Kikslaed, ii. 802). 
Ho was also at the repul bo of the sortie from 
Sebastopol on 26 Oct. Ho commanded the 
1st brigade, 2nd division, at the battle of 
Inkerman on 6 Nov., and maintained the 
position of the division, which was attacked 
at the beginning of the day, until the whole 
of the Russians were driven off the field 
(see Kutglaku, vol. v.) lie was slightly 
wounded at first, and later severely so in 
pursuing the Russians. He was mentioned 
in Lord Raglan’s despatch of 11 Nov. 1864 
as wounded ‘ while leading hie men with his 
usual conspicuous bravery; ’ and Sir De Lacy 
Evans, in a letter of II Feb. 1866, wrote: 

‘ His conduct under my command has been 
distinguished on every occasion by efficiency, 
constant exertion, and marked gallantry.’ 

He was sent to Scutari and then on sick 
leave, until he was sufficiently recovered to 
return to the Crimea on 12 July 1866; on 
the 80th he resumed command of the 1st 
brigade, 2nd division, and served continuously 
in tile trenches until the fail of Sebastopol. 
He was slightly wounded at the attack on 
the Redan on 8 Sept. He was mentioned in 
despatches by General (afterwards Sir) James 
Simpson [q. v.J (8 Feb. I860). In February 
1866 he was given the command of an inde¬ 
pendent brigade, composedofthe llthhnssars, 
the Biego-train, and four battalions of in¬ 
fantry, which he held until Jnne, and in 
July hereturned to England. ForhisCrimean 
services he received the medal with clasps 
for Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, the 
reward for distinguished military service, 
the fourth class of the legion of honour, the 
third close of the Medjidie, and the Turkish 
and Sardinian medals. 

On 8 Aug. 1866 he was appointed to 
command a brigade at Malta with the tem¬ 
porary rank of major-general. On 26 Oct. 
1868 lie was promoted to be major-general 
on the establishment of the army. He re¬ 
mained at Malta for five years, and, in tho 
absenco of the governor, acted for some time 
as governor and commander of the forces, 
lie was made a knight commander of tho 
order of the Bath, military division, on 
19 April 1866. He died at Monkstown, 
near Dublin, on 27 Oct. 1866, 

Warren had a natural turn for science and 
mathematics. His memory was so good that 
he could retain in his mind all the figures of 
a long calculation, and could correct and 
alter those figures at will, He was also a 
good draughtsman. He occupied his leisure 
time during the later years of his life in per¬ 
fecting an instrument which he had invented 
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for the graphic solution, of astronomical pro¬ 
blems for nautical purposes, and which, he 
had brought to the notice of the admiralty 
in 1846, The instrument was for the pur¬ 
pose of approximately determining the lati¬ 
tude from two observations taken before 
9 a.m, and at noon, and also of finding the 
latitude by a south altitude, from the time of 
day, and of finding the amplitude and azi¬ 
muth. The invention was considered in¬ 
genious, and its principle correct ; hut its 
adoption was not recommended for the royaL 
navy, lest its general use might induce 
neglect of even the slight acquaintance with 
nautical astronomy which officers were then 
required to possess, 

Warren married, first, on 17 April 1880, at 
the British embassy at Paris, Mary Anne 
( d . 20 Jan. 1846), daughter of William and 
Margaret Ilughes of Dublin and Carlow, by 
whom he had six children, two of whom 
died young ; secondly, on 4 Oot. I860, Mary 
(d. 22 Dec. 1860), daughter of George Betliell, 
rector of Worplesden and vice-provost of 
Eton College. The eldest son, John, a cap¬ 
tain in the 66th regiment, served with his 
father in the Crimea, and died of a wound 
in Scutari hospital after the battle of Inker- 
man. Another son is Sir Charles Warren, 
chief commissioner of the metropolitan police 
1880-8. 

General Warren’s elder brother, JOHN 
Warhiin (1796-1862), mathematician, eldest 
son of the dean of Bangor, born on 4 Oct. 
1796 at Bangor deanery, was educated at 
Westminster Bchool and Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he was a fellow and tutor. 
In 1818 he was fifth wrangler, and in 1826 
and 1826 served the office of moderator and 
examiner. In 1830 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1828 he pub¬ 
lished at Cambridge 'A Treatise on the 
Geometrical Representation of the Square 
Roots of Negative Quantities,’ a subject 
which had previously attracted the attention 
of Wallis, Professor Heinrich Kuhn of Dan¬ 
zig, M. Buie, and M. Mourey, whose re¬ 
searches were, however, unknown to Warren. 
The work beans evident marks of originality, 
and has received honourable mention as 
well from continental as from English mathe¬ 
maticians. The title hardly conveys an exact 
idea of the main object, which is to repre¬ 
sent every kind of quantity geometrically by 
the intervention of symbolical expressions, 
which involve the square roots of negative 
quantities, and designate lines in position as 
well as magnitude. He was strongly con¬ 
vinced of the superiority of geometry as a 
means of demonstration to the use of mere 
symbols of quantity, and thought that the 


obscurity attaching to the proofs of some ot 
the fundamental rules of algebraic and ana¬ 
lytical operations might be removed by adopt¬ 
ing a geometrical representation of quantity 
such as he proposed. 1 

On 19 Feb, 1829 Warren read a paper 
before the Royal Society entitled ‘ Considera¬ 
tions of the Objections raised against the 
Geometrical Representation of the Square 
Roots of Negative Quantities,’ which was fol. 
lowed on the 4th of June by another ‘ On the 
G eometrieal Representation of the Powers of 
Quantities whose Indices involve the Square 
Roots of Negative Quantities,’ in which he 
came to the conclusion 'that all algebraic 
quantity may be geometrically represented, 
both in length and direction, by lines drawn 
in a given plane from a given point.’ 

Warren was chancellor of the diocese of 
Bangor and rector of Graveley in Cambridge¬ 
shire, and of Oaldecott in Huntingdonshire. 
He owned the adyowson of the latter, which, 
as well as an adjoining parish, was without 
a resident clergyman. To remedy this evil 
he proposed to unite the two parishes. He 
sold the advowson of Oaldecott to the 
patron of the other parish, and gave the 
purchase-money to build a parsonage for the 
united parishes—an incident characteristic of 
the man. He married his cousin, Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of Captain and Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Richard Warren of the 3rd 
foot guards. He died at Bangor on 16 Aug. 
1862, without issue. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; private 
sources; manuscript memorandum by James 
Ohallis [q.v.], professor of astronomy at the 
university of Cambridge; Abstracts of Papers 
of the Royal Society, London, vol. vi.; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities; Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea; Mackenzie’s Narrative of the Second 
Campaign in China, London, 1842; Murray’s 
Doings m China, London, 1842 ; Ouchtsriony’s 
OhineseWar, London, 1844, pp.372 seq.; Theal’s 
Compendium of the History and Geography of 
South Africa; Histories of India.] R. H. V. 

WARREN, FREDERICK (1776-1848), 
vice-admiral, born in March 1776, was son 
of Richard Warren [q. v.], physician to 
George III, and elder brother of Pelham 
Warren [q.v.] He was admitted to West¬ 
minster school on 16 Jan. 1783, and entered 
the navy in March 1789, on board the Ada¬ 
mant, flagship of Sir Richard Hughes [q. v.] 
on the Halifax station. When the Adamant 
was paid off in 1792, Warren was sent to 
the Lion with Captain Erasmus Gower [q.v.], 
and in her made the voyage to China. Shortly 
after his return, on 24 Oct. 1794, he was con¬ 
firmed in the rank of lieutenant and ap¬ 
pointed to the Prince George, He after- 
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Tvards served ia the Jason on the home 
station, and in the Latona at Newfoundland, 
•ffhew he was promoted on 10 Aug. 1797 to 
comman d the Shark sloop. Iu 1800 he com¬ 
manded the Fairy in the West Indies, and 
on 12 May 1801 was promoted to the rank 
of captain. On the renewal of the war in 
1803 he had for three years the command of 
the sea fencibles of the Dundee district; in 
November 1808 he was appointed to the 
D®dalus,and took her out to the West Indies, 
■where in April 1808 he was moved to the 
Meleager, whioh was wrecked near Port Royal 
on SOJuly 1808. Warren was acquitted of 
all blame, and officially compliment ed on the 
exertions he had made after the ship struck, 
In 1809 he commanded the Melpomene in 
the Baltic for a few months; and on the 
night of 29-80 May fought a severe action 
in the Belt with about twenty Danish gun¬ 
boats, which in a calm or light wind were 
very formidable antagonists. At daybreak 
the wind freshened and the gunboats retired ; 
but the Melpomene had lost thirty-four men, 
killed and wounded; both hull and masts 
had suffered much damage, and hor rigging 
was out to pieces. She was shortly aiter- 
wards sent to England and paid on. In 
December Warren was appointed to the 
44-gun ship Argo, which ha commanded on 
the Lisbon station and in the Mediterranean 
for nearly three years. In 1814 he com¬ 
manded the Clarence of 74 guns in the Chan¬ 
nel, and from 1826 to 1830 the Spartiato. 
He was promoted to ho rear-admiral on 
22 July 1880; from 1881 to 1834 he was 

commander-in-chief at the Cape of Good 

Hope, and froml 887 to 1841 admiral-superin¬ 
tendent at Plymouth. lie was mads a vice- 
admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, and died at Cos- 
ham, near Portsmouth, on 32 March 1848, 
He married, in 1804, Mary, only daughter of 
Bear-admiral David Laird of Strathmartine 
House, Dundee, and had issue. Ills eldest 
son, Richard Laird Warren, died an admiral 
in 1876. 

[Barker and Stonning’s Westminster School 
Register; O'Byrue's Naval Biogr. Diet.; Ann. 
Register, 1848, ii. 222.] J. K. L. 

WARREN, GEORGE JOHN VERNON, 
fifth Baron Vernon (1803-1860). [See 
Vbrnon.) 

WARREN, JOHN (1730-1800), succes¬ 
sively bishop of St. David’s and Bangor, 
second son of Richard Warren, archdeacon of 
Suffolk, and elder brother of Richard Warren 
[q.v.1, physician to George III, was bom on 
13 May 1730 at Cavendish in Suffolk, of 
whioh placB his father was rector. lie wsb 
educated for seven years at Bury St, Edmunds 


school, and was admitted a sizar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, on 6 July 
1747. On this foundation he was a scholar 
from 1747 to 1764, and from it he graduated 
B.A. as seventh wrangler in 1760, taking his 
M.A. degree in 1764, and gaining the mem¬ 
ber’s prize in 1763. He was ordained deacon 
on 17 June 1763, and took priest's orders on 
28 May 1764, He was then presented to the 
rectory of Leverington in the Isle of Ely, and 
became chaplain to Edmund Keene [q. v.], 
bishop of Ely, who collated him to the rec¬ 
tory of Tevarsham in Cambridgeshire. He 
was appointed the seventh prebend of Ely on 
23 Jan. 1768, and the same day, on his re¬ 
signing Tevershnm, he was appointed to the 
rectory of Snoilwell in Cambridgeshire. He 
acted for some time as chaplain to Lord 
Sondes, and as chaplain and secretary to 
Matthias Mawson [q. v.l, bishop of Ely. In 
1772 he proceeded to the degree of D.D. in 
the university of Cambridge. He was nomi¬ 
nated to the bishopric of St. David’s on 3 Aug. 
1779, on tho translation of JameB Yorke to 
Gloucester, and on 16 May 1783 he was 
elected to tlio see of Bangor on the advance¬ 
ment of John Moore (1730-1806) [q. v.] to 
he archbishop of Canterbury. lie died on 
27 Jan. 1800 at his house in George Street, 
Westminster, and was buried on 10 Feb. in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. He 
married, on 12 April 1777, Elizabeth (d. 
1816), daughter of Henry Southwell of Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire, who brought him a 
considerable fortune. 

W arren was a prelate of the greatest appli¬ 
cation to business, undoubted talents, can¬ 
dour, and integrity. No man was more accu¬ 
rate, and it was in all probability for these 
reasons, and from the high position his 
brother occupied in the medical profession, 
that he was chosen chairman of tho com¬ 
mittee when the House of Lords threw out 
the bill of the Surgeons’ Company in 1797. 
There is a portrait of Warren in the hall of 
Caius College. 

He published, besides various sermons, 

1 The Duties of the Parochial Clergy,’ Lon¬ 
don, 4to, 1786. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii. 430; Gent. 
Mag. 1800 i. 184, 1814 ii. 4; Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections in Brit. Mus. Addifc. MSS. 10164 ff. 
262, 208-7, 268, 270, 19187 f. 9; additional 
information kindly given by Dr. J. Venn of 
Caius College, Cambridge, and by the Rev. J. R. 
■Wilson, rector of Cavendish.] D’A, P. 

WARREN, Sir JOHN BORLASE 
(176S-1822), admiral, fourthson of JohnBor- 
lase Warron of Staploford, Nottinghamshire, 
and Little Marlow, by his wife Anne, was 
bom at Stapleford on 2 Sept. 1763 and bap- 
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tised tliere on 6 Oot. HU grandfather, Arthur 
Warren, married Alice, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Borlase, hart., of Little 
Marlow, at whose death in 1689 the baronetcy 
became extinct. As a lad young Warren was 
intended for the church. He was admitted 
a fellow-commoner of Emmanuel Oollege, 
Cambridge, on 23 Sept. 1769, and seems to 
have kept his terms there till March 1771. 
The death of his elder brothers changing his 
prospects changed also his views; and on 
24 April 1771 he was entered on the books of 
the Marlborough, guardship in the Medway, 
as an ‘able seaman.’ From this time his re¬ 
sidence at Cambridge was curiously inter¬ 
mittent. His service on board the Marl¬ 
borough must have been equally irregular, 
and early in 1772 his name was marked on 
the ship’s books with an E, that is, run or 
deserted. On 14 Feb. the E was taken off, 
‘ per navy board’s order,’ and on the 17 th he 
was discharged to the Alderney sloop, em¬ 
ployed on preventive service on the east coast 
from Orfordness to the Humber. On 9 April 
1772 he was rated a midshipman of the 
Alderney, but for the next eighteen months 
he alternated, as hofore, between service on 
board tbe Alderney and residence at Em¬ 
manuel. In 1773 lie graduated as B.A., and 
on 17 March 1774 be was discharged from the 
Alderney ‘per admiralty order.’ In the gene¬ 
ral election of 1774 he was elected member 
of parliament for Marlow; and on 1 June 
1776, being by the death of his father the 
representative of the Borlase family, the 
baronetcy was restored inhis person. Inl776 
he took his M. A. at Cambridge. About this 
time he bought Lundy Island and a vaoht, 
in which 'lie amused himself in the Bristol 
Channel.’ On the imminence of war with 
France he resolved to join the navy in earnest ; 
he sold his yacht, ‘left Lundy to the rabbits,’ 
and in the autumn of 1777 went out to Nortli 
America in the Venus frigate, from which in 
December he was moved into the Apollo, 

On 19 July 1778 he was promoted to he 
fourth lieutenant of the Nonsuch, from which 
he was discharged in October, and returned 
to England. In March 1779 he was appointed 
to thevietory, and on 6 Aug. 1779 was pro¬ 
moted to command the Helena Bloop. In 
February 1781 he was removed to the Merlin; 
and on 28 April 1781 was posted to tho 20- 
gun frigate Ariadne. In MaTck 1782 he was 
moved to the Winchelsea of 32 guns, and at 
the peace was put on half-pay. During the 
following years he is said to have occasionally 
served as a volunteer under Commodore John 
Leveson-Gower[q. v,] (Eaxie). 

On the outbreak of war in 1793 Warren 
was appointed to tbe Flora of 86 guns, in 


which for some months Eear-admiral John 
Hacbriae [q. v.] hoisted his flag as com¬ 
mander of a ‘rigate squadron off Brest and 
among the Channel Islands. Early in I 794 
he was himself ordered to hoist a broad 
pennant and take command of a frigate 
squadron on the coast of France, and espe¬ 
cially to look for a squadron of French 
frigates which had done much damage to 
English trade. On 23 April he fell in with 
these, brought them to action, and succeeded 
in capturing three out of four [see Pellew 
Edward, viscount Exmoeth], For this 
service Warren was made a K.B. In August 
he drove on shore, near the Penmarks, the 
French 86 -gun frigate Volontaire and two 
18-gun corvettes. One of these, though 
badly damaged, was afterwards got off, but 
the other and the frigate were totally de¬ 
stroyed (Thoudb, ii. 382-4). The number 
of vessels which he destroyed as they were 
endeavouring to carry on the French coast¬ 
ing trade was very great. In the spring of 
1795 Warren was moved to the 44-gun 
frigate Pomone, one of those captured on 
23 April 1794, and was ordered to convoy 
and support IIib expedition of the French 
royalists to Quiberon Bay. The troops 
were safely landed on 27 June, but after 
some early successes were decisively defeated 
by the republican forces; many deserted; 
many capitulated and were afterwards 
butchered; about eleven hundred of the 
soldiers and 2,400 of the sympathising popu¬ 
lation were received on hoard the English 
ships Warren then took possession of 
Hoedic and Houat and of the Isle Dieu, 
where the refugees were landed. In October 
he was joined by Captain Charles Stirling 
[Bee under Stirling, Sir Waiter], con¬ 
voying a reinforcement of four thousand 
British troops, which were also landed on 
Isle Dieu; but after several weeks’ delay it 
was resolved that nothing could be done; 
the people were re-embarked, and the whole 
expedit ton, with the survivors of the royalists, 
returned to England (Jakes, i. 278-80). 

In 1796 Warren was directed to attend 
more particularly to the enemy's coasting 
trade; and during the year he destroyed, 
captured, or recaptured no fewer than 220 
sail, thirty-seven of whieh were armed 
vessels, including the 86 -gun frigate Andro¬ 
mache [see Keats, Sib Eioearb Goodwin]. 
For this service he was presented by the 
patriotic fund with a sword of the value of 
a hundred guineas. In the following year 
he was appointed to the 74-gun ship Canada, 
one of the Channel fleet, sometimes off Brest 
under the command of Viscount Bridport, 
and during the mutiny in the spring of 1797, 
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atill in tie Canada in September 1798, 
^lien lie received intelligence from Keats 
0 f the sailing of a French expedition, carry¬ 
ing some five thousand troops, which it was 
intended to land on the west coast of Ireland, 
where—in Killala Bay—an advanced body 
of some eleven hundred men under General 


ren immediately followed with three ships of 
the line, five powerful frigates, and somB 
smaller vessels, Off the north-west of Ireland 
on 11 Oct. he came up with the enemy, whose 
force consisted of one 74-gun ship the Hoche, 
and eight frigates mostly smaller than the 
English. There is no question that the 
French, even in nominal force, were alto¬ 
gether outmatched; and when on the 12th 
Warren succeeded in bringing them to ac¬ 
tion, the Hoche and three of the frigates 
were captured after a sturdy defence, The 
others scattered and fled, but three more of 
the frigates were captured within a few 
days, either by the ships of Warren's squa¬ 
dron or others that had followed [seeTHosN- 
bbotoh, Sib Epwabd ; Martth, Sib Thomas 
Biak; Durham, Sib Pump Chables Ilnw- 
ijbbsow Oaldebwood ; Moohu, Sib Graham]. 
Two frigates and a schooner got back to 
France. The Canada herself was not en¬ 
gaged, hut Warren's conduct of the affair 
was deservedly commended, and the com¬ 
plete success which he had achieved, at a 
time of great public teueion, insured his 
popularity ; the thanks of both English and 
Irish parliaments and a gold medal were 
awarded to him and his gallant companions. 

On 14 Feb. 1790 Warren was advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and in July hoisted 
his flag on board the IVSmfSraira, in which 
he continued throughout tho year with Lord 
Bridport off Brest, or detached into the Bay 
of Biscay or off Forrol. In 1800 he com¬ 
manded a detached squadron in the Bay of 
Biscay, and was afterwards with Lord Keith 
off Cadiz [see Euhihotosu, Geoeou Edith, 
Visooukt Keith], In 1801 he was in the 
Mediterranean, where, while Keith was co¬ 
operating with tha army in Egypt, he was 
for the most part in charge of the western 
basin till the peace, In 1802 ho was nomi¬ 
nated a member of the privy council, and 
was sent to St. Petersburg as ambossador- 
Htmordinary, principally, it would seem, 
on a complimentary mission to the emperor 
on his accession. On 9 Nov. 1805 he was 
made vice-admiral, In 180C he had com¬ 
mand of a small squadron in western waters, 
with his flag in the Foudroyanti and, 
stretching well to tho southward, on 
13 Moron fell in with and captured the 


French 74-gun ship Marengo and the frigate 
Balls Poule, homeward boundfrom the East 
Indies [see Neale, Sib Habby Bubeabb ; 
Parker, Sie William, 1781-1866], On 
31 July 1810 Warren was promoted to the 
rank of admiral. Early in 1818 lie was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief on the North 
American station, from which he was re¬ 
lieved in tho following spring. On the ex¬ 
tension of the order of the Bath in 1815 his 
K.B, was replaced by the new G.O.B. lie 
had no further sorvioe, and died suddenly at 
Greenwich, while on a visit to Sir Richard 
Keats, on 27 Feb, 1822, He was buried in 
the family vault at Stretton Audley in Ox¬ 
fordshire, There is a tablet to his memory 
in Attonborough ohurcli, Nottinghamshire. 

He is described by Sir William Hotham 
[q, v.] as ‘more an active and brave man 
than m officer of any great (particularly 
practical) professional knowledge.' It ap¬ 
pears now, from his time at sea in the junior 
ranks, and from the intermittent way in 
which he served in a harbour ship, that his 
knowledge of practical seamanship must 
have been extremely limited. 'In his person 
lie wae above the middle size, with a pleas¬ 
ing countenance and good figure, and had 
much the air and appearance of a man of 
rank aud fashion. lie was one of the grooms 
of the bedchamber to Ike Duke of Clarence.' 

Warren married, in December 1780, Caro¬ 
line,daughterof Lieutenant-general Sir John 
(havering, and had issue by her threB daugh¬ 
ters and two eons, the younger of whom 
died in infancy; the elder, alientenant in 
tho guards, was killed in Egypt. The two 
younger daughters also predeceased their 
father; the eldest, Frances Maria, his sole 
heiress, married George Charles, fourth lord 
Veruon, aud was mother of George John 
Warreu Vernon, fifth baron Vernon [q.v.J 
The widow died at Stanleford in December 
1839, A portrait of Warren, by Opie, be¬ 
longed in 1887 to Sir John Warren Hayes, 
hart, (Gat, of National Portrait t, South 
Kensington Exhibition, 1867). 

[Ralfe'e Nav, Biogr, ii, 302; Naval Chronicle 
(with a portrait), ill. 833, xxvi. 89 j Ann. Beg 
1832 ii. 272,1839 ii. 878; Notts andDerbyshlre 
Notes and Queries, 1892, i. 41-4, The unique 
intricacy of his oarly career is aggravated by the 
fact that neither passing certificate nor state¬ 
ment of services has been preserved; and it is 
impossible to say with certainty that he had no 
service ia the navy, nominal or otherwise, before 
his entry on the books of the Marlborough, It 
ia, however, probable that he bad not. Tho 
course of his service in the Marlborough and 
Alderney is shown by the ships' pay and muster 
books. The writer is indebted to Mr, W. 
Chawner, the present master of Emmanuel, for 
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some notes on bis residence at Cambridge. See 
also James’s Naval History, the author of which 
shows himself uniformly and, in the present 
■writer’s opinion, unjustly hostile to Warren; 
and Troude’s Bataillcs Navules de la France ] 

J. K L. 

■WARREN, JOHN BYRNE LEICES¬ 
TER, third and last Baron- be Tablet 
( 1835-1895), poet, the eldest son of George 
"Warren, second baron de Tabley (1811- 
3887), was born at Tabley nouse, Cheshire, 
on 26 April 1835. Sir John Fleming 
Leicester, first baron [q. v.], was his grand¬ 
father. His mother was Catherina Bar¬ 
bara, daughter of Jerome, count de Salis- 
Soglio, by liie third wife, Henrietta, daugh¬ 
ter of William Foster, bishop of Kilmore. 
From her he appears to have inherited the 
eensitive melancholy of his temperament, 
augmented by long sojourn with her in Italy 
and Germany during hiscliildhood. Return¬ 
ing to England, he received his education 
atEton and at Christ Church, Oxford (matri¬ 
culating on 20 Oct. 1852, and graduating B. A. 
in 1859 and M.A. the next year), where he 
formed an intimate friendship with a fellow- 
collegian, George Fortescue, whose death by 
an accident in 1859 produced an ineffaceable 
impression upon his mind. A short time 
before this event the friends had jointly pub¬ 
lished a small volume of' Poems ’ under the 
pseudonym of George F. Preston. It con¬ 
tained nothing remarkable, but several of 
Warren’s poems were afterwords remodelled 
by the author nnd treated with more effect. 
1 Ballads and Metrical Sketches ’(1800), ‘ Tho 
Threshold of Atrides ’ (1801), and ‘ Glimpses 
of Antiquity ’ (18621 followedundev the same 
pseudonym, and all fell dead from the press. 
More power was evinced in ‘ Proeterita ’ 
(1803), 1 Eclogues and Monodramas ’ (1864), 
and ‘Studies in Verse ' (1865), all published 
under the pseudonym of' WiluainLancnster,’ 
The blank-verse poems of which these 
volumes chiefly consist are Tennysonian in 
etyle and substance, but the freshness of the 
natural descriptions reveals a man who had 
looked on nature with his own eyes, Upon 
leaving Oxford, where he had gained a second 
class in classics and history, Warren, after 
brief interlude of diplomacy under Lord 
'tforddo Redcliffe at Constantinople, was 
60 called to the bar from Lincoln’s Inn; 
•obably lmd no serious intention of 
ing the law, for which he laboured 
every imaginable disqualification, He 
isted some interest in country life, 
e and long continued to be an officer 
Cheshire yeomanry, and in 1868 un- 
ssfully contested Mid-Cheshire in the 
il interest. Upon his father’s second 


marriage, m 1871, he took up his residence in 
London. ‘ " 

The interval had been distinguished bv 
three considerable efforts in verse. 1 Philoe- 
tetes,’ a tragedy, published anonymously in 
1866, is the most powerful of Lord de 
Tabley’s works. It departs from the Greek 
model in the introduction of a female cha¬ 
racter nnd in its gloomy pessimism, os re¬ 
mote as possible from the reconciling effect 
which Greek art aimed at producing. But 
these divergencies at all events preserve it 
from being a mere copy of Sophocles; nor 
is the influence of either Tennyson or Brown¬ 
ing very apparent. The principal character 
seems in not a few respects a portrait of the 
author himself. ‘ Orestes,’ a tragedy, pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1868, was hardly less 
powerful than ‘ Philoctetes,’ hut attracted 
little attention. The volume of poems mo¬ 
destly entitled ' Rehearsals,’ and also pub¬ 
lished under the pseudonym of ‘William 
Lancaster,’ indicates that the influence of 
Tennyson, though still strong, was yielding 
to that of Browning and Swinburne. ‘ The 
Strange Parable,’ however, and ‘Nimrod,’ 
blank-verse poems very finely conceived, 
strike an original note, and ‘ Misrepresenta¬ 
tion’ is intensely individual. In another 
miscellaneous collection, entitled with equal 
modesty ‘Searching the Net’ (1873),the au¬ 
thor for the first time placed his name upon 
the title-page. Here the poet’s power, his 
dramatic efforts apart, culminates in the gran¬ 
diose ‘ Jael,’ the singularly intense ‘ Count 
of Senlis,’ and the pathetio ‘Ocean Grave;’ 
and as the volume is mainly concerned with 
the description of nature and the expression 
of subjective feeling—departments in which 
he was entirely at home—he is less indebted 
than formerly to his predecessors. Had he 
now done what he did when, twenty years 
aftorwards, he published a carefully win¬ 
nowed selection of his poems, he must have 
taken a high place; but he unfortunately 
gave his time to the most hopeless of all 
poetical undertakings—the composition of a 
very long and entirely undramatie tragedy. 
Not one copy of ‘The Soldier's Fortune* 
(1876) was sold, and Warren’s disap¬ 
pointment, aggravated by private causes 
of sorrow, for a long time paralysed bis 
activity as a poet. ‘ Seised,' as Mr, Watts- 
Dunton expresses it, ‘ with a deep dislike of 
the literary world and its doings,’ he became 
almost a hermit in London, though retain¬ 
ing his regard for many old friends, and for 
some, such as W. Bell Scott and Sir A. W. 
Franks, to whom he was united by a com¬ 
munity of tastes. Ilis pursuits were many 
and interesting; he was a skilled munis- 
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matist, and already (1863) tlie author of an 
e£Sfl y on Greek coins as illustrative of Greek 
federal history; an enthusiastic botanist, 
which accounts for much of the minute de¬ 
scription observable in his poems; and one 
of the earliest amateurs of the now favourite 
purf . a ,t of collecting book-plates, upon which 
he produced a standard work, ‘ A Guide to 
the Study of Book Plates (ex-libris),’Lon¬ 
don 1680, 8vo. His ‘Flora of Cheshire’ 
•was'prepared from two posthumous manu¬ 
scripts by Mr. Spencer Moore, and was pub¬ 
lished in 1899 with a prefatory memoir by 
Sir Jlountstuart Grant-Duff. 

In 1887 Warren succeeded to the title of 
De Tftbley hy the death of hie father, and 
at once found himself immersed in a multi¬ 
tude of business cares which seemed to 
render the pursuit of poetry more difficult 
than ever. An impulse, however, was at 
hand from an unexpected quarter. In 1891 
Mr. A. H. Miles published in his ‘ Foots of 
the Century’ an excellent selection from 
Lord de T&bley’s poems, with an apprecia¬ 
tive criticism. The author could not hut 
feel encouraged; and, although still sincerely 
reluctant to make another trial of the publie 
he had hitherto found so uncongenial, suf¬ 
fered himself to he persuaded by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton and Mr. John Lane to republish the 
bait of his poemswith additions. The volume, 
entitled ‘Poems Dramatic and Lyrical’ 
(London, 1893, 8vo, with illustrations by 
0. S. Ricketts), obtained full public recog¬ 
nition for one who had seemed entirely for- 

? otten. A succeeding volume, issued in 
893 as a second series of the foregoing, 
could not rival the selected work of thirty 
ears, but proved that much might still have 
een expected from the author if his physical 
powers had not begun to forsake him. A 
naturally delicate constitution, undermined 
by an attack of influenza, gradually gave 
wav, and he died somewhat suddenly on 
22 Nov. 1896. He was buried at Little Poo¬ 
rer, Cheshire. He was unmarried, and tho 
peerage became extinct, while tho baronetcy 
devolved on a distant cousin. 

De Tahley was equally regretted as a poet 
and as a man. In the former capacity he 
cannot be named among those who have been 
possessed hy an overmastering inspiration. 
He has little lyrical gift, his poems usually 
convey the impression of careful composition, 
and his principal claims as a mere writer 
are the ‘ brocaded,’ as Mr. Gosse happily ex¬ 
presses it, stateliness of his diotion, the vivid 
originality of his natural descriptions, and 
an occasional pungency of phrase. But if the 
poet sometimes disappears, the man is ever 
risible. His emotions are always genuine, 


and when the feeling becomes intense the 
writer is thoroughly himself, discards imi¬ 
tative mannerism, and emancipates himself 
from the influence of other poets. This is 
especially the case in bis dramas and in the 
monologues approximating to the drama 
which form so large a portion of his poetical 
work. He will live as on impassioned writei 
who chose poetry for his medium, though not 
inevitably a poet. As a man his character 
was one of singular charm. His most inti¬ 
mate friends, Mr. Gosse,Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
and Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, exhaust 
themselves in eulogies of his gentleness, 
considerateness, urbanity, and high-minded 
disinterestedness, and only lament the an¬ 
guish he inflicted upon himself by excessive 
sensitiveness. 

[Reminiscences by Mr. Edmund Gos<e in the 
Contemporary Review for 1806, republished in 
the writor’s Critical Kit-Kats; notice by Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton in the Athcmeum of 
30 Nov. 1805; Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s 
memoir prefixed to the Flora of Cheshire, 1899, 
and his notice in the Spectator of 7 Doc. 1896; 
personal knowledge.] R. G. 

■WARREN, JOHN TAYLOR (1771- 
1849), physician, horn in 1771, was the son 
of Thomns Warren of Dunstable, Bedford¬ 
shire. He entered MerchantTaylors’ echool 
in 1780, and afterwards studied medicine at 
St. George's Hospital, where he became a 
favourite pupil of the great surgeon, John 
Hunter(1728-1793)[q.v.] Attbeoutbreok 
of war at the French revolution Warren 
was appointed assistant surgeon in the 20th 
dragoons, a regiment raised for service in 
Jamaica. After serving in that island for 
some time he was ordered to St. Domingo. 
There he was appointed surgeon of Keppol’s 
black regiment, but before joining, owing 
to tho mortality among European officers, 
ho was nominated surgeon to the 23rd in¬ 
fantry or Welsh fusiliers, and thence was 
promoted to the post of staff surgeon to the 
forces. In 1797 heretumedto England with 
invalids, and, having distinguished himself 
by his activity and skill, he was placed at 
the rocruiling depfit in Chatham barraoks, 
subsequently at Gosport, and finally in the 
Isle of Wight, where he gained the friend¬ 
ship of Sir George Hewett [q. v.J the com¬ 
mander of the forcos stationed there. 

In 1896 Warren was appointed deputy- 
inspootor of military hospitals, and was 

? laced in charge of the home department, 
n 1808 he proceeded to Spain with a de¬ 
tachment of English troops, and, after being 

S resent at "Vimiero, accompanied Sir John 
loore on his expedition. When the troopp 
embarked at Coruna he was placed ’ 
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tliarge of tka wounded, and was iko last 
Englisk officer to leave tke skore, In 1818 
ke was appointed inspector-general of hospi¬ 
tals, succeeding kis friend James Borland 
[q. v.] in tke Mediterranean station, He 
retired from tke regular service in 1820. 
He acted for many years as vice-president 
of tke Army Medical Benevolent Society for 
Orphans, and as trustee of tke Society for tke 
Widowsof Medical Officers. In1843, inrecog¬ 
nition of kis services, a silver vase was pre¬ 
sented him ky kis brother officers and friends. 
He died on 6 Oct. 1849 at kis house on tke 
Marine Parade, Brighton, and was buried in 
tke family vault at South Warnborough, 
Hampshire, where kis brother, Thomas 
Alston Warren, was rector. In 1800 ke 
married Amelia, daughter of tke Chevalier 
Ruspini. She survived him, leaving on only 
daughter. 

[Gent.Mng.l849,ii. 548; Robinson’s Register 
of Merchant Taylors' School, ii. 149.] 

E. I. 0. 

WARREN, JOSEPH (1804-1881), 
musician, was born in London on 20 March 
1804. He first studied tke violin, afterwards 
the pianoforte and organ under J. Slone. 
At an early age he conducted a society of 
amateurs, for whom ke wrote two sym¬ 
phonies and many other vocal and instru¬ 
mental pieces _(F£tib, Biographic Univer- 
selle des Musicians). In 1848 ke was 
appointed organist of St. Mary’s Roman 
catholic ohurch, Chelsea; several masses 
aud smaller works were composed for and per¬ 
formed at the services, hut remain in manu¬ 
script. Some pianoforte pieoes of Warren’s 
were published! Tn 1840 he entered into 
relations with the firm of Cocks & Co., and 
edited or arranged a large quantity of music 
for them, including a collection of chants, 
thirty of Bach’s olioral-harmonisings (1842), 
a ‘ Chorister's Handbook ’ (1866), and very 
many arrangements for the pianoforte and 
the concertina. Warren also wrote a number 
of useful short treatises upon composition, 
orchestral writing, organ-playing, and madri¬ 
gal-singing, and a method for the concertina 
wkioh was very successful. lie took an 
active part in the revival of early English 
music which distinguished the Oxford move¬ 
ment, and in November 1843 projacied a 
new edition of Boyce’s * Cathedral Musio,' 
whioh was published in 1849. As an anti¬ 
quary Warren was far more aocurate and 
trustworthy than Edward Francis Rimbauli 
[q. v.] j ana the two, once intimate Mends, 
became estranged, and sneered in tlioir pre¬ 
faces at each other's publications. Late in 
life Warren fell into poverty; his valuable 
library, whioh included some of the most 


important early English manuscripts, w&s 
parted with piece by piece. Finally he be¬ 
came paralysed, and was saved from destitu 
tion by Mr. W. H. Cummings. He dim! 
at Bexley on 8 March 1881. 

Warren is remembered by his splendid 
edition of Boyce, which is far more valuable 
than the original; he added a complete organ 
accompaniment, and inserted extra services 
by Creygkton and Tomkins, movements 
from services by Blow, Child, and Aldrich 
Parsons’s ‘Burial Service ’ from Low’s ‘Short 
Directions for the performance of Cathedrall 
Service’ (1661), anthems by Gibbons, Byrd 
Blow, Tallis, and Tomkins, withsome chants’ 
and the symphonies to the anthems by Pel! 
ham Humfrey and Blow. A life of Boyce 
and lives of the composers represented are 
prefixed; and the accuracy, discrimination 
nnd taste shown in the editing have always 
been warmly praised by English and foreiim 


critics. Warren, In conjunction with John 
Bishop of Cheltenham, also began in 1848 to 
issue 0 similar selection of Early Italian, 
German, and Flemish music for the catholic 
church, under the title of ‘RepertoriumMu- 
siom Antiquco/ hut only two parts appeared. 
They were equally good models of editing, 
as was also the collection of Hilton’s ‘ Farias ’ 


(London, 1844, fol.), which Warren edited 
for the Musical Antiquarian Society. 


[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv. 
383 ; Musical Times, February 1898; Warren's 
Works nnd prefaces to publications.] H, D. 


WARREN, LEMUEL (1770-1883), 
major-general, born in 1770, entered the 
army as an ensign in the 17tli foot on 7 March 
1787, obtained liis lieutenancy in the regi¬ 
ment on 27 Oct. 1788, and was for soma 
time on board Lord IIood’B fleet, in which 
tbe regiment sowed as marines. On 12 June 
1793 he raised an independent company of 
foot, of whioh he was appointed captain; 
but on 2 Jan. following exchanged to the 
27 th (Inniskillings), then forming part of 
Lord Moira’s army encamped at Southampton, 
lie served with the regiment in FlanderBin 
1794-6 under the Duke of York; and was 
present at the siege of Nimeguen, the sortie 
of 6 Nov., and commanded the advanced pio- 

S uet of the garrison. He accompanied the 
orce under Lord Oatlicart Bent to attack 
the French army at Bommel, and was present 
at the aotion of Geldermalsen in January 
1796. 

He embarked with the 27th Inniskillings 
for the West Indies in September 1796, and 
commanded the grenadiers of the regiment at 
the storming of the enemy’s advanced posts 
at Morae Fortunfi, St. Lncia; at the con- 
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elusion of the operations lie was compelled 
by sickness to return to England. He served 
in the expedition to Holland in 1709, in¬ 
cluding the actions of 27 Aug., 19 Sept., and 
o and o Oct. 

' jj e served as a major of the 27th Innis- 
t tilings, to which rank he was promoted on 
31 Dec. 1799; in the expedition to Perrol in 
1800; and in the Egyptian campaign of 
1801 including all the operations before 
Alexandria, receiving the Sultan’s medal for 
the campaign. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 27th regiment on 
16 Aug. 1804. He served in the expedition 
to Sicily in 1809, and afterwards on the east 
coast or Spain. He commanded a brigade 
at the battle of Oastalla and the siege of 
Tarragona, and subsequently was present at 
the blockade of Barcelona. 

On 4 June 1818 he was promoted to the 
rank of colonel in the army. lie accom¬ 
panied the division of the British army 
across the Peninsula to Bayonne, and thence 
to Bordeaux, where the 27th immediately 
embarked for North America. He joined 
the 1st battalion of the Inniskillings before 
Paris in 1816, a few days beforo the entry 
of Louis XVIII. lie was promoted to the 
rank of major-general on 12 Aug, 1810, and 
died suddenly in London on 29 Oct, 1888. 

[History of tha 27th Inni killings; United 
Service Magazine, 1831; Army Lists.] R, H. 


WARREN, MATTHEW (1042-1706), 
nonconformist divine and tutor, younger son 
of John Warren of Otterford, Somerset, 
was bom in 1642. He was educated at 
Crewkerne grammar school, and St. John's 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
3 July 1668. At the Restoration he left 
Oxford with his tutor. After a year at Read¬ 
ing he returned to Otterford, and began to 
preach. He held no benefice, but was silenced 
by the Uniformity Act, 1662, After this he 
employed himself os a tutor. 

warren was one of the first noncon¬ 
formists who trained students for the mini¬ 
stry. The date at which he began this work 
is uncertain, hut it was not later than 1671, 
when John Shower [q.v.] entered with him, 
Among hm early pupils was Christopher 
Taylor (d. 20 Oct. 1728), in whose ordina¬ 
tion at Lyme Regis, Dorset, he took part on 
26 Aug. 1687. By this time he had removed 
to Taunton, where, in conjunction with 
Emanuel Hartford (d. 4 Aug. 1706, aged 66), 
he founded a dissenting congregation under 
the declaration for liberty of conscience 

K . At Taunton he continued his aca- 
his most distinguished pupil was 
Henry drove [q. t.] Warren’s own views 


and methods were old-fashioned, but he 
enoouraged his students to read modern 
books and promoted biblical criticism. He 
was very successful in his congregation at 
Paul’s meeting, which is said to have had two 
thousand adherents j it ranked originally as 
Presbyterian, but is now independent. He 
died at Taunton on 14 June 1706. His 
funeral sermon was preached by John Sprint 
of Milboarnport, He was married ana left 
issue. Christopher Taylor wrote a Latin 
epitaph for him. 

[Funeral Seram, 1707, with appended me¬ 
moir (probably by Christoph erTaylor); Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, ii 747; Amory’s Preface to 
Grove’s Works, 1740, p. xiv; Wilson’s Dissent¬ 
ing Churches of London, 1808 ii. 300, 1814 iv. 
303 ; Murch’s Hist. Presb. Gen. Rapt. Churches 
in West of England, 1836, p. 104; James’s 
Hist. Litig. and Legis. Presb. Chapels and 
Charities, 1837, p. 673; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714.] A. G. 

WARREN, PELHAM (1778-1886), 
physician, bom in London in 1778, was the 
ninth son of Richard Warren [q. v.l, physi¬ 
cian to George III, by his wife Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Peter Shaw [q. v.] Frede¬ 
rick Warren [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
He was educated at Dr. Thompson’s school 
at Kensington and at Westminster school, 
whence he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

He graduated M.B. in 1800 and M.D. on 
2 July 1806. lie commenced practice in 
London immediately after he had taken his 
first degree in medicine, and on 6 April 1803 
was elected physician to St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital, an office which he resigned in April 
1813. He was admitted a candidate of the 
College of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1806, and 
a fellow 80 Sept. 1806. He was censor in 
1810, Ilarveian orator in 1826, and elect 
11 Aug; 1829. Hewae elected fellow of the 
Royal Society on 8 April 1818. On 24 July 
1880 he was gazetted physician extraordinary 
to the king, but he declined the honour. He 
enjoyed one of the largest practices in the 
metropolis, was an accurate and careful ob¬ 
server of disease, and a very sound practical 

S sicicn. He was an accomplished classi- 
scliolar and a strenuous vindicator of the 
character and independence of the medical 
profession. His manners were cold and 
abrupt. He died at Worting House, near 
Basingstoke, on 2 Dec. 1885. He was buried 
in Worting church, where there is a tablet 
with an inscription from the pen of his friend 
and schoolfellow, Henry Vincent Bayley 
[q, v.], canon of Westminster, 

He married on 8 May 1814, Penelope, 
daughter of William Davies Shipley [q. v.], 
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dean of St. Asaph, who, with seven children, 
survived him. In 18S7 his widow presented 
his portrait, painted and engraved by John 
Linnell, to the College of Physicians. 

His only published work was : ‘ Oratio 
Harveiana prima in Novis sedibus Oollegii 
habita Sext. Kalend. Jul. an. MDCJCCXXVI,’ 
London, 1827, pp. 32, 4to. 

[Monk's Coll, of Phys.; Medical Gazette, De¬ 
cember 1835; Records of Royal Society; Cat. 
Brit. Mus. Library, Barker and S tanning s Woet- 
mineter School Register.] W. W. W. 

WARREN, Sib PETER (1703-1752), 
vice-admiral, born in 1703, was the youngest 
son of Michael Warren of Wsrrenstown, oo. 
Meath. His elder brother, Oliver, was also 
a captain in the navy. His sister Anne 
mamedOliristopkerJohnsonofWarrentown, 
and was mother of Sir William Johnson 
[q. v.] Peter Warren, after having been borne 
on tue books of the Bye as an ordinary sea¬ 
man for nearly two years, entered on board 
the Rose as a volunteer per order in tho 
early part of 1717, served in her for nearly 
five years with the captains Arthur Field 
and Thomas Whitney, and passed his exami¬ 
nation on 5 Dec. 1721. Ho was afterwards 
in the Guernsey, on the coast of Africa, with 
Oaptain Francis Percy, by whom he was pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant on 23 Jon, 1722-3. 
On 28 May 1727 be was promoted by Sir 
John Norris, in the Baltic, to command the 
Griffin fireship, and a few weeks later, 
19 June, to be captain of the 70-gun ship 
Grafton. Tn 1728 he commanded tho Sole- 
hay frigate in the West Indies; in 1729 the 
Leopard, in the fleet at Spithead, under Sir 
Charles Wager [q, v.]; in 1730 the Solebay 
again; in 1734-5 the Leopard, one of the 
western squadron under Sir John Norris; and 
in December 1735 commissioned the 20-gun 
frigate Squirrel [see Anson, Guobsd, Loud] 
for service on the coast of Carolina and North 
America. He remained on that station for 
nearly six years, with a break in the middle 
—apparently in the spring of 1789—when 
he was taken by Sir John Norris to advise 
Sir Robert Walpole in the first discontents 
with Spain, because, he said, ‘ I had been 
much employed on the const of America’ 
(Pari. Hist. xiv. 817); and 1 1 was again sta¬ 
tioned upon the coast of America and was 
at New York when the orders for reprisals 
arrived.’ In January 1741-2 he was ap- 

f ointed to the Launcebton of 40 guns, on the 
ieeward Islands station, whore, in 1744, bo 
wa3 moved into the Superbe of 60 guns, with 
a broad pennant as commodore in command. 
The appointment proved extremely lucrative, 
upwards of twent y valuable prizes, including 


one worth 260,0004, having been made bv 
the ships under his orders. ™ 

Early in 1746 he received orders to tak« 
his little squadron north, and co-operate 
with the colonial troops in the attack on 
Louisbourg. On 25 April he established a 
close blockade of the harbour, and on the 
30tb the troops were landed inGabarusBav 
The place was ill-prepared for defence and 
the garrison was in a state of mutiny but 
the colonial army was also hut poorly pro¬ 
vided for attack; and the town, though re¬ 
duced to great straits by the close blockade 
held out till Warren, having had hie squadron 
strengthened by reinforcements from Eng¬ 
land,forced his way into the harbour, when the 
governor immediately capitulated, 27 June. 
Several vessels laden with military stores 
had been captured during the siege, but 
others, merchant ships of enormous value 
were taken afterwards. Louisbourg was then 
the place of call for French ships homeward 
bound from the East Indies or the Pacific- 
and by the simple stratagem of keeping the 
French flag flying on the forts, many of 
these ran right in among Warren’s squadron 
before they found out their mistake. Among 
others named were two East Indiamen of 
tho respective value of200,0004 and 140,0004, 
and one from the Pacific ‘having money and 
goods on hoard to the amount of 600,0004’ 
(Bdaxson, i. 280, where a schedule of the 
cargo is given). 

On 8 Aug. 1745 Warren was promoted to 
be rear-admiral of the blue, and in the spring 
of 1747 was appointed second in command 
of the western squadron under Anson, with 
whom he took part in the defeat of the 
French squadronoll'GapeFinisterre on 8May. 
Warren’s share in this timely victory was 
rewarded with the Cross of the Bath and 
with the appointment as commander-in-chief 
of the western squadron. On 15 July he 
waspromoted to be vice-admiral. Hishealth, 
however, gave way; he was for some months 
unequal to active service, and the command 
temporarily devolved on Rear-admiral Ed¬ 
ward Hawire (afterwards Lord nawke) [q. v.] 
In November he again hoisted his flag, hut 
only to sit as president of the important 
court-martial on Captain Fox. He did not 
go afloat till the following spring, when he 
wrote from the Bay of Biscay, on 16 May, 
‘It gives mo great concern to have had. so 
little success since I have been out, which 
is likewise Sir Edward Hawke’s case, and 
really think it owing to the enemy having 
very few ships on the sea,’ which was scarcely 
to he wondered at after the wholesale cap¬ 
tures made in the previous year. This wss 
the last of his service at sea. 
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Before his success at Louisbourg in 1746, 
he had been inching interest with the Duke 
of Newcastle ‘for the government of Jersey 
(New England) when it becomes vacant,’ 
the having which might, he wrote, ‘ be an 
introduction to that of New York, where I 
should be at the pinnacle of my ambition 
and happiness' (.Warren to Anson, 2 April 
1746). After the peace, however, he settled 
down quietly in London, He was generally 
recognised as one of the richest commoners 
in the kingdom, and member of parliament 
for Westminster, for which he was elected 
on 1 July 1747, and sat till his death, The 
freedom of the city bad been conferred on 
him after the victory off Cape Finisterre, and 
in June 1762 he was elected alderman of 
BillingBgate ward. lie declined the honour, 
on the ground that it would interfere with 
his 1 military office.’ He was still elected, 
and, refusing to serve, paid the fino of 600/, 
A few days aft erwarde he crossed over to 
Ireland, where he died of an 1 inflammatory 
fever’ on 29 July 1762. An ornate monu¬ 
ment, by Roubiliac, was erected to hie me¬ 
mory in. Westminster Abbey. Portraits of 
him were painted by T. Hudson and N.Parr 
and engraved by i'abor and White (BflOM- 
ley, p. 288). 

While in the Launceston, refitting at New 
York, he married Susannah, daughter of 
Stephen de Lancy, who brought him f a 
pretty fortune.’ By her he had three daugh¬ 
ters: Charlotte, who married Willoughby 
Bertie,fourth earl of Abingdon [q. v.]; A nne, 
who married Charles Fitzroy, first baron 
Southampton [q. v.l; and Susannah, who 
married Colonel William Skinner. About 
the time of his marriage Warren bought a 
farm of three hundred acres on Manhattan 
Island, which was considerably increased by 
a gift from the city of New York in recog¬ 
nition of the capture of Louisbourg. The 
property, engulfed in New York, is now of 
immense value, but it wae sold by Warren’s 
heirs a few years after his death. 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 184 j Naval Citron, 
(with a portrait) xii. 267; Beatson’s Naval and 
Military Memoirs, vol. i. j Anson Correspon¬ 
dence, Addit. MS. 16967; Commission and. War¬ 
rant books and official letters in the Public 
Sound Office; Stone’s Lifo of Sir William John¬ 
son, i. 162 sq.; Garneau’s Hist, du Canada, ii. 
190; ’Winsors Hist, of Amerioa, v. 439. An 
article on Greenwich (New York) in Harper’s 
Mag. August, 1893, p, 343, gives some interesting 
paiticulara of the Manhattan property.] 

J. K, L, 

WARREN, Sir RALPH (1480P-1653), 
lord mayor of London, son of Thomas 
Warren, a fuller, born about I486, was 


admitted to the freedom of the Mercers* 
Company in 1607, after serving his appren¬ 
ticeship to William Buttry or Botre, one of 
the principal mercers of his time. Warren 
soon attained to the highest position as a 
merchant, and belonged to the two great 
mercantile corporations of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers and Merchants of the Staple. He 
wae warden of the Mercers’ Company in 
1621 and master in 1680 and 1642. His 
wealth and influence gave him excellent 
opportunities of serving the company’s 
interests. After the surrender of the hospital 
of St. Thomas of Aeon, on the dissolution 
of monasteries in 1688, Warren was largely 
instrumental with Sir Richard Gresham and 
other leading mercers in procuring the pur¬ 
chase by the Mercers’Company of the church 
and adjoining buildings for their hall. The 
buildings were vested in Warren in trust 
for the company, and he executed a series 
of deeds for that purpose between the yeare 
1642 and 1560 (Wathisy, Hospital <rf St. 
Thomas of Aeon, pp. 140, 164, cf. pp. 162, 
189). 

Shortly before April 1608 Warren was in 
business in tins parish of St. Mary Magda¬ 
lene, Milk Street (Cal. Letters and Tapers, 
Hen. VIII, i. 238, ii. 1662). In 1624 he 
carried on trade in the parish of St. Bonnet 
Sherehog, and, although not then forty years 
old, was assessed for the subsidy at the large 
Bum of 3,000/., which was one third more 
than the sum contributed by any other 
leading merchant (t"6. iv. i. 421). 

Warren became connected with the cor¬ 
poration in 1628, when he was elected 
alderman for Aldersgate ward on 18 June, 
removing to the ward of Oandlewick on 
26 Ocl. 1681. He served the office of sheriff 
in 1628-9. In 1632 Warren appears os the 
largest creditor in the accounts of the great 
wardrobe (ii. v. 713). He was one of the 
six aldermen present at the baptism of Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth at Greenwich on 10 Sept. 
1683 (ib. vi. 464-6). 

Warren was twice lord mayor, in 1636-7 
and in 1644. His first election was at the 
instance of the king, who sent a letter on 
18 Oct., the day of election, to the assembled 
citizens requiring them to elect Warren os 
mayor (Wbiotuebluy, Chronicle, i. 67). He 
was presented to the king at Westminster 
for approval on 22 Dec., when his election 
was confirmed and he received the honour 
of knighthood. On 26 March 1686-7 he was 
named, as lord mayor, immediately after the 
chancellor on a special commission of oyer 
and terminer for the trial of Dr. Mackerell 
and others who had taken part in the Lin¬ 
colnshire rebellion (Cal, Letters and Papers, 
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Hen. VIII, xii. i. 323). On 17 Oct. he was with the church in the gieat Are of London 
appointed by commission as ‘justiciar for the (Stow, Survey of London, 1720, bk. iiL p. 
merchants of Germany, viz. those having the 28). Lady Warren gave a beautiful (rift 
house in London called Gwildehalda Then- standing-cup to her husband’s company of 
tonicorum according to their priviledges,’ mercers, and twenty marks to be dietribut* <1 
These were the well-known merchants of to the poor men of Whittington’s almshouses 
the steelyard (ib. p. 863). In the following yearly, at the dinner held on theanniveuiuy 
November he was appointed a commissioner of Sir Ralph’s death (Watohy, Account »f 
of gaol delivery for Newgate prison (ib. p. the Hospital of St. Thomas of Aeon. p. 190) 
400). On 28 Jan. 1637-8 he and Chris- By his will, dated 80 June 1662 ond proyed 
tiana his wife obtained a grant for then 1 in the prerogative court of Canterbury 6 Aug. 
sole use of the manor of Frekenkam or 1663 (Tasks 16), Warren bequeathed to the 
Frabenham in Suffolk, and of other lands in Mercers’ Company 1001. to provide twenty 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire of which they nobles a year towards a dinner on mid- 
had been co-trustees with the bishop of summer day. He was possessed of many 
Rochester and Edward and Alice North manors in various counties (Mobant, History 
(ib. xm. i. 62; see also p. 486). of Essex, ii. 434 n .; Inq. post mortem 

Warren is described as mayor of the staple 17 Sept. 1 Mary, 1663). 
of Westminster in a deed dated 20 March Warren lived in Size Lane, where his 
1638, and still occupied that oflice on 8 Sept, widow four years after his death continued 
1640 (ib. p. 204, xvi. 9). In a letter to to reside with her second hueband, Alderman 
Cromwell dated from his house at Chester on Sir Thomas White [q.v.], the founder of St. 
31 Jan. 1689, Warren strongly interests John’s College, Oxford. His country house 
himself on behalf of the citizens of Chester, was at Bethnal Green, then a very fashiou- 
of which he appears to have been an im- able part of London, where his content- 

S ortant inhabitant (ib. xiv. l. 62). In a porary, Sir Richard Gresham, also had a 
eposition taken before the lord mayor, Sir mansion. 

Ralph Warren, and the recorder on 13 Aug., Warren was twice married: by his first 
Warren is described as ‘ aldennan and a wife, Christiana, he had no issue. He mar- 
gentleman of the king' (ib. xiv. ii. 11). On riod, secondly, Joan, daughter of John Lake 
29 Jon. 1641 he was appointed on the com- of London, by whom he had two children, 
mission for heresies and offences done within Richard (d. 1698) and Joan. His daughter 
the city (ib. xvr. 236). Warren formed one Joan marriedSir Henry Williams (afterwards 
of the ‘ Surrey ’ iury on 22 Deo. 1641 before Cromwell) of Hinchinbrook in Huntingdon- 
whom Lord William Howard and others shire, whose son Robert Cromwell, M.P, 
were tried for misprision of treason (ib. for Huntingdon, was the father of Oliver 
p. 686). In addition to his business as a Cromwell, Lord Protuctor. This lady sur- 
mercer he had large financial doalings with vived him, and was married on 26 Nov. 1668 
the crown, whose servants in Flanders and to his colleague, Alderman Sir Thomas 
Italy he and the Greshams supplied with White (Haohyn, Diary, p. 179). She died 
large sums, receiving in exchange drafts on on 8 Oct. 1672 at Hinchinbrook in Hunting- 
the exchequer and couit of augmentations donsliire, the house of her son-in-law, Sir 

i Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, Ilenry Cromwell, and was buried in the 
642-7, passim), ohurch of St, Bennet Skerehog (William 

Warren was again elected lord mayor on Suite, History of the Twelve Principal Com- 
17 April 1644 to succeed Sir William ponies'). 

Bowyor, who died on Easter day, four days [Orridge’s Citizens of London and their Eulecs; 

before. On 14 Oct. 1649 Warren accompanied Sharpe’s London and the Kingdom; Clode’s 
the lord mayor and sheriffs, and divers lords, History of the Merchant Taylors’ Company; 
knights, and gentlemen, in conveying the Noblo’s History of the House of Cromwell.] 
Protector Somerset through the city on his O. W-h, 

way from Windsor as a prisoner to the WARREN, BIOHARD (1731-1707), 
Tower (Weiothusley, ii. 27). physician, born at Cavendish in Suffolk ou 

Warren, who was the senior alderman, 4 Deo. 1781, was the third son of Dr. Richard 
died of stono on 11 July 1663 at his house Warren (1681-1748), archdeacon of Suffolk 
at Bethnal Green (ib. ii. 87), He was buried and rector of Cavendish, hy his wife Priscilla 
on 16 July in the chancel of his parish (d. 1774), daughter of John Fenner, He 
church of St. Sythe or St. Bennet Sherehog was the younger brother of John Warren 
(Maohye, p. SO). The monument erected [q. v.j, bishop of Bangor, and, like him, was 
to his memory and to that of his two wives, eduoated at the public school of Bury St. 
who were buried with him, was destroyed Edmunds. He entered Jesus College, Cam- 
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bridge in 1748, shortly after the death of 
his father, graduated B. A, as fourth wrangler 
in 1762, and was elected a fellow of the 
college, obtaining in succeeding years the 
prizes awarded to middle and senior bachelors 
for proficiency in Latin prose composition. 
He proceeded M.A, in 1765 and M.D. on 
3 July 1762. On. obtaining a fellowship his 
inclination directed him to bho law, chance 
made him a physician. He became tutor 
at Jesus College to the only son of Peter 
Shaw [q. y.], physician in ordinary to 
George II and George III, acquired the 
esteem of the physician, married his daughter 
Elizabeth in 1769, and in 1763 eucceeded 
to the practice of his father-in-law. He 
was admitted a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 30 Sept. 1762. 

Shortly after he began to practise, Sir 
Edward Wilmot [q. v.j, the son-in-law of 
Richard Mead [q. v.L then physician to the 
court, recommended Warren as a fitting 
person to assist him in his attendance upon 
the Princess Amelia. When Wilmot re¬ 
tired, Warren continued to act aa physician 
to the princess, and by her influence he was 
appointed physician to George III in 1762 
on the resignation of his father-in-law. He 
■was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians on 8 March 1763. He delivered 
the Chile toman lectures at. the College in 
1764 and the Harveian oration in 1768. lie 
acted as censor in 1704, 1776, and 1782. 
On 9 Aug. 1784 ho was named an elect. 

On 6 Aug. 1760, having at that time a 
license ad practioandum from the university 
of Cambridge, he was elected a physician to 
ths Middlesex Hospital, and on 21 Jau. 
1760 he became physician to St. George’s 
Hospital. The former oppointment he re¬ 
signed in November 1768, the latter in May 
1766. In 1787 he was appointed physician 
to the Prince of Wales. 

Warren died at his house in Dover Street 
on 22 June 1797, leaving a widow, eight 
sons, and two daughters. lie was buried in 
Kensington parish church on 80 June 1797. 
Airs. Inchbeld, who had a great admiration 
for him, composed some mourning verses to 
his memory, addressed to Mrs. Warren (Boa- 
dun, Life of Mrs. Inehbuld, i. 268, 269, 201, 
387, ii. 18-14) Of his sons, Frederick 
Warren, rear-admiral, and Pelham Warren, 
physician, are separately noticed, 

Warren arrived early attho highest medical 
practice in England, and maintained his 
supremacy to the last, He was in receipt of 
a larger annual inoome than had been known 
to accrue from the practice of medicine in 
this country. He is said to have realised 
9,0001. a year from the time of the regency 


in 1788, and he bequeathed to his family 
upwards of 160,0004. But liis eminencs 
was the fair reward of exceptional powers 
of mind, felicity of memory, and solidity of 
judgment, 

A three-quarter-length portrait by Gains¬ 
borough is in the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians. It was presented by his son Pelham 
Warren, and was engraved by John Jones 
in 1702. There is a second portrait by 
G. Stuart, engraved in 1810 by G. Barto- 
lozzi. 

Warren’s only contributions to literature 
were a paper on bronchial polypus and an 
essay on tne 1 OoMca Pictonum, both pub¬ 
lished in the * Transactions ’ of the College 
of Physicians. His ‘ Oratio ex Harveii 
iustituto ’ was published in quarto, London, 
1769. 

[Seward's Biographiana, ii. 629, quoted in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii, 180 Haw¬ 
kins's Memoir in the Lives of British Physi¬ 
cians, p. 230; Muuk’a Coll, of Phys. vol. ii.; 
Wraz&ll’s Posthumous Memoirs, iii. 189-90; 
Europ. Mag. 1797 ii. 846, 1798 i. 240,1799 i. 
166-6; Davy's Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 19164 fif. 262, 261-4, 266, 270, 
19173 f. 167; Gold-headed Cane, 2nd edit. pp. 
186-93, 206-7 ; information kindly given by the 
Rev. J. R. Wilson, rector of Cavendish.] 

DA. P, 

WARREN, RICHARD AUGUSTUS 
(1706 P-1776), Jacobite, eon of John Warren 
of Corduff or CJourtduffe, co. Dublin, was 
born about 1706. One of three younger 
sons, two of whom, William and John, had 
joined Lally’s Franco-Iiisk regiment in the 
French service, he started in business as a 
merchant at Marseilles; but on hearing of 
the Young Pretender’s preparations in 1744 
for an expedition to Scotland, he wound up 
his affairs, and joined his brother’s regiment 
as a volunteer. On 10 Aug. 1746 he was 
transferred as a captain without pay to 
Rothes’s Franco-Irish infantry. In the 
middle of October he embarked for Scotland, 
landed at Stonehaven, joined the prince at 
Edinburgh, became aide-de-camp to Lord 
George Murray (1700 P-1760) [q. v.], was 
made a colonel at Brampton on 12 Nov., and 
took part in the siege of Carlisle. After the 
prince’s retreat from Derby he was sent to 
raise levies in Athol, and he collected the 
fishing-boate for the expedition by whiob 
Lord Loudoun’s force of fifteen hundred men, 
posted between the Moray andDornoch firths, 
was surprised and dispersed. On 18 April 
1748 he sailed fromFinahorn with despatches 
from the Marquis d’ figuilles, the French 
envoy, urging reinforcements. He reached 
■Versailles on the 80th, and received the 
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grade of colonel. Commissioned to rescue 
the prince, he embarked on 31 Aug. at Cape 
Fr6liel, on the frigate Heureux, and after 
three weeks’ search took Charles Edward on 
board, on 30 Sept., at Loclinanungb, Inver¬ 
ness-shire, and landed him on 10 Oct. at 
Rosuoff, Brittany. Warren had stipulated 
for the French title of baron if he succeeded 
in his task, and James Edward on 9 Nov. 
made him a baronet, but with a prohibition 
publicly to assume that rank which was not 
removed till 1761. He was aide-de-camp 
to Marshal Saxe till 1748, received the grade 
of brigadier-general from James Edward 
in 1760, and the cross of St. Louis from the 
French government in 1756. He paid a visit 
to London in 1751. He had a French 
pension of twelve hundred livxes, and in 
1764 obtained a captaincy in Rothes's regi¬ 
ment. In 1763 he was made a mardchaL- 
de-camp, was naturalised in 1764, and was 
appointed commandant of Belloisle, which 
post he held till his death on 31 June 1775, 
Unmarried, he left a will in favour of a 
young man named MacCarthy, but his debts 
exceeded the assets. His manuscripts are 
preserved in the Morbilian archives at V mines, 

[Bulletin Sociiti Folyirinthique du Morbilian, 
1892-6; LaUcmont'h Baron do Warren, Vannes, 
1893; Rome Introspective, 1886; Cottin’s 
ProtAgi do Baehanmont, 1887; Inventnire dos 
Archives du Morbilian; F. do Warren’s Notice 
sur Famille Warren, Nancy, I860 ; Journal de 
d'Argenson, iv. 320; O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees j 
Chambers’s Hist, of Rebellion.] J. G, A, 

WARREN, Sib SAMUEL (1769-1839), 
rear-admiral, was born at Sandwioh on 
9 Jan. 1769, entered the navy in January 
1783 on board the Sampson, with his kins¬ 
man Captain John Ilarvey (1740-1794) 
[q. v.L and in her was present at the relief 
of Gibraltar and the rencounter with the 
allied fleet off Cape Spurt-el [see IIowd, 
Ricitabd, EaBE]. In 1703 he was ap¬ 
pointed as lieutenant to the Ramillies, 
with Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Ilarvey 
[q. v.L and in her was prosont in the battle 
of 1 June 1794. In 1706 he was in the 
Royal George, flagship of Lord Bridport, in 
the action off Lorient on 23 June. On 
1 March 1797 he was promoted to command 
the Scourge sloop on the Leeward Islands 
station, where he made many rich prizes 
and captured several privateers. In August 
1800 he brought the Scourge homo; on 
29 April 1802 he was advanced to post 
rank. In 1806 he commanded the Glory of 
98 guns, as flagship to Rear-admiral Charles 
Stirling [see undor Stirling, Sib Waiter], 
in the action off'Cape Finisterre, on 22 July 
[see Gamer, Sib Robert], In 1806-7 ho 


was again with Stirling in the Sampson and 
in the Diadem during the operations in tC 
Rio de la Plata; in 1809 he commanded 
the Bellerophon, one of the squadron in the 
Baltic, with Sir Jamos Saumarez (afterwards 
Lord de Saumarez) [q. v.] In September 
1810 he was appointed to the President a 
remarkably fine 44-gun frigate captured from 
the French m 1806, and in her took part in 
the operations resulting in the capture of 
J ava [see Stopford, Sir Robert]. On 4 June 
1816 he was nominated a O.B. After the 
peace he successively commanded the Blen¬ 
heim, the Bulwark, and the Seringapatnin 
in which last ho conveyed the English am¬ 
bassador to Sweden in the summer of 1823. 
In January 1830 he was appointed agent for 
transports at Deptford. On 3 Aug. 1835 he 
was nominated K.C.H., and was at the same 
time knighted by the king; on 10 Jan. 1837 
he attained the rank of rear-admiral, and 
was made a K.O.B, on 18 April 1839. He 
died at Southampton on 16 Oct. of the same 
year. lie married, in 1800, a daughter of 
Mr, Barton, clerk of the check at Chatham, 
and had a large family. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nnv.Biogr. iv. (vol.ii.pt. ii.) 
p. 670; Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 02.] J, K. L. 


WARREN, SAMUEL (1807-1877), 
author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ bom at 
The Raekory, near Wrexham, on 23 May 
1807, was the elder son of Dr. Samuel 
Warren (1781-1862), rector of All Souls', 
Ancoats, Manchester, by his first wife, Anne 
(1778-1823), daughter of Richard and Eliza¬ 
beth Williams. lie was brought up in 
an atmosphere of devout and very strict 
methodism. 

The elder Warren, when thirteen, sailed 
as an apprentice in his father’s ship, the 
Morning Herald, hound for Barbados. In 
May 1794, before she had got clear of the 
Channel, the vessel was captured by the 
French frigate L’InsurgBnt. The crew, with 
those of other captured, merchantmen, was 
taken to Brest and thence to Quimper, where 
over half the prisoners (seventeen hundred 
out of throe thousand) died of gaol-fever, 
and it was rumoured that the Convention 
intended to massacre the rest. The fall of 
Robespierre led to liumaner measures. In 
March 1795 Warren and his father were 
transferred to Vend6me and kindly treated 
until arrangements were made for their ex¬ 
change a lew months later. The English 
prisoners set sail in two ships from La Ro¬ 
chelle, and Warren’s vessel arrived safely 
at Mount’s Bay (see ‘Narrative of an Im¬ 
prisonment in France during the Reign of 
Terror,’ Blackwood's Mag, December 1831. 
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Th8 identity of tlie narrator is fixed in Gent. 
Mas- 1862, ii. 111). Samuel "VVarren the 
elder became a highly influential Wesleyan 
minister and preacher. In 1834, however, 
being then superintendent of the Manches¬ 
ter district, and jealous, it is said, of the 
rising influence of Dr. Jabez Bunting, he led 
an embittered opposition against the esta¬ 
blishment of a theological training institu¬ 
tion. Upon his being, in October 1834, sus¬ 
pended by the district committee, Warren 
took the step of applying to the court of 
chancery for an injunction against the trus¬ 
tees of chapels from which he was excluded. 
The application was refused (26 March 1836), 
and Warren was in the following August 
expelled by conference (Minutes of Confer¬ 
ence, 1836, vii. 642 seq.; note kindly supplied 
by the Bev. A. Gordon), He had formed 
the Wesleyan Methodist Association, which 
went out with him, fifteen thousand strong 
and the body were temporarily styled* War¬ 
ranties.’ By amalgamations later on with 
other secessions from the main body [see 
EnjBBTT, Jambs], they became ‘ The United 
Methodist Free Churches,’ a flourishing 
body. In the meantime, in 1838, Warren 
was admitted to orders in the church of 
England by John Bird Sumner [q. v.], then 
bishop of Chester, and in December 1840 he 
was inducted into the living of All Souls', 
incoats. He died at Ardwiclt, Manchester, 
on 23 May 1862, aged 81. His portrait was 
engraved by W. T. Fry, after Jackson. 

The future novelist studied medicine at 
Edinburgh in 1826-7, gaining a prize for 
English verse in 1827, and through it obtain¬ 
ing an introduction to Wilson (‘ Christopher 
North’) and De Quincey, lie left Edin¬ 
burgh m 1828, and was admitted at the 
Inner Temple in that year, lie practised 
as a special pleader between 1831 and 1837, 
when he was called to the bar. But War¬ 
ren's early ambitions were literary rather 
than legal. In 1823 he consulted Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott on the propriety of publishing, and 
received a reply, dated 3 Aug., advising him 
to rely on the judgment of an intelligent 
bookseller. This letter, which is preserved 
among Wnrren’s papers, is remarlcablo for an 
unqualified assertion by Scott, that 1 1 am 
not the author of those novels which the 
world chooses to ascribe to me.’ Undeterred 
by Scott’s cautious counsel, Warren began 
writing for the magazines, but met with little 
encouragement. His 'Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician,’ written in part 
during 1829, after being hawked from pub¬ 
lisher to publisher, were at length accepted 
by William Blackwood. Twenty-eight of 
these papers, the morbid tone of which is 
YOt, XX. 


shielded under a moral purpose, appeared in 
‘Blackwood's Magazine' at intervals between 
August 1880 and August 18S7. Printed in 
collective form (1882, complete 1888), they 
went through numerous editions, were trans¬ 
lated into several European languages, and 
extensively pirated in America, whue they 
still sell largely in paper covers for sixpence. 
Their literary merit is slight, but their melo¬ 
dramatic power is considerable. The ‘Diary ’ 
was attributed to (among others) Dr. John 
Ayrton Paris fq. vj, ana the ’Lancet’pro¬ 
tested strongly against the revelation of 
professional secrets. 

Warren next published ‘A Popular and 
Practical Introduction to Law Studies’ 
(London, 1836, enlarged 1846; numerous 
American editions), an entertaining book 
under an unattractive title, wkich was pro¬ 
nounced by a glowing critic in the ‘ Quar¬ 
terly Review ’ to contain 1 a spice of Mon¬ 
taigne.’ The hook seems to have attracted 
to Warren a few legal pupils, among them 
Charles Rsade [q, v!j A successful school¬ 
book, ‘ Select Extracts from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries’ (1837), was followed in 1840 
by a tract on the ‘ Opium Question,’ which 
ran through four editions. 

The first chapter of ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year'appeared in ‘Blackwood ’ for October 
1839, and at once excited a powerful in¬ 
terest. Warren was anxious to disguise 
the authorship, his main reason apparently 
being that he might ask every one what he 
thought of the new novel. He was enrap¬ 
tured when told that it ‘ beat Boz hollow,’ 
and whilB forwarding successive parts to 
Blaokwood wrote in terms of comical 
ecstasy about his work. ‘ I knew you would 
all like it,’ he says in one of these letters, 
‘ for it is most true to human nature, and it 
cost me (though you may Bmile) a few team 
while writing it. IIow I do love the Au¬ 
breys ! IIow my heart yearns towarde 
them ! ’ Thackeray was less benevolent to¬ 
wards these martyred aristocrats (cf. Book of 
Snobs, chap, xvi.) 

When the novel was completed and ap¬ 
peared in three dense volumes in 1841, it 
had an enormous sale, was translated into 
French, Jlns.-dan, and other languages, and 
was applauded in the ‘Bevue des Deux 
Mondes ' as well as in the English reviews. 
The well-conotructed plot turns upon the 
validity of certain 1 itle-deeds, and a number 
of legal points are involved. "Warren's 
handling of tlieso was criticised by experts, 
and was justified by the author in elabo¬ 
rate notes'in subsequent editions, IBs legal 
portraits were declared to be caricatures, but 
the cleverness of the farcical portraits— 

3 h 
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Tittlebat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, and Mr. 
Quicksilver (Lord Brougham)—established 
the book as one of the most popular novels 
of the century. 

In 1847 Warren published, under his 
name, 'Now and Then,’ a story of some 
126,000 words, which was written, according 
to its author, between 20 Nov. and 0 Dec. 
1847, and was published on 18 Deo. The 
book rapidly went through three editions, 
and Warren was ‘inundated with congra¬ 
tulations ; ’ but it had a success of esteem 
only, Warren wrote to Blackwood suggest- 
ing } with charming ingenuity, the terms in 
which a review might fittingly be couched 
( William Blackwood and his Sons, 1897, ii. 
288). His sole remaining essay in imagina¬ 
tive literature was ‘ The Lily and the Bee; 
an Apologue of the Crystal Palace,’ written 
in honour of the Great Exhibition (Loudon, 
1861, 8vo), The style suggests comparison 
with Martin Tupper, but it is more absurd 
than anything Tupper wrote. 

Warren published throe more legal man uals 
of some value: ‘A Manual of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Law of the United Kingdom 1 (Lon¬ 
don, 1862; again 1867), which was followed 
by ‘A Manual of the Law and Practico of 
Election Committees 1 (London, 1863), and 
‘ Dlackstone’s Commentaries, systematically 
abridged and adapted to the existing State 
of the Law and Constitution with Great 
Additions ’ (London, 1866 and 1860). IIo 
also published sevoral lectures and tracts s 
‘ The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties 
of Attorneys and Solicitors ’ (London, 1848 
and 1862), four lectures delivered before the 
Incorporated Law Society; ' The Queen or 
the Pope: the Question considered in its 
Political, Legal, and Religious Aspects,’ in 
a letter to Spencer Walpole (London, 1861; 
several issues); and ‘Labour: its Rights, 
Difficulties, Dignity, and Consolations' 
(London, 1866, 8vo). 

In the meantime Warren’s progress at the 
bar was not rapid, and he consoled himself 
with the flattering belief that the attorneys 
were revenging themselves on him for the 
severe picture which he had drawn of their 
practices in his account in ‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year ’ of the firm of Quirk, Gammon, & 
Snap. He went the northern eircuit regu¬ 
larly until 1861, when he was made a Q.O. 
and became a bencher of his inn, of which 
he subsequently acted as treasurer. The re¬ 
turn of the conservatives to power in 1862 
enabled his friend Spencer Walpole, the 
home secretary, to confer upon him the re- 
eordership of Hull, where shortly after his 
appointment he delivered an elaborate lec¬ 
ture upon the ‘ Intellectual and Moral De- 


yelopment of the Present Age ’ (printed I„ 
1858). 

On 9 June 1863, on the occasion of Lord 
Derby s installation as chancellor of the uui- 


- f --\ — w— mwwu. oaciiUCU A* , 

on 2 April 1886) was made an honorary 
D.O.L. of Oxford, along with Macaulay 
Lytton, Alison, Aytoun, and other men of 
letters. He sat in parliament for the borough 
of Midhurst from February I860 to April 
1869. A staunoh upholder of the established 
church, the protest ant interest, and religious 
education, he signalised himBelf in July 1858 
by his protest against Baron Rothschild tak¬ 
ing the oath in the abridged form. He was 
equally opposed to the extension of the fran¬ 
chise. . lie vacated his seat with some reluo- 
tanoe in 1869 when a mastership in lunacy 
(with a salary of 2,000/. a yeaT) was offered 
him by Lord Chelmsford. The vaticination 
of Sir Goorge Rose was thus partially ful¬ 
filled: 


Though envy may sneer at you, Warren, and 
say, 

‘ Why, yes, ha has talent, but throws it away j 1 
Take a hint, change the venue, and still perse¬ 
vere, 

And you’ll ond as yon start with Ten Thousand 
a year. 

A report that he had rojocted Lord Chelms¬ 
ford’s offer elicited from Disraeli the remark 
that a writ de lunatico inqairendo would 
have to be issued for Mr. Warren (see New¬ 
castle Daily Chronicle, 16 Oct. 1877; of. Law 
Times, 20 Oot., where a different version of 
Rose's epigram is given). 

Warren retained his recorderehip down to 
1874, but ho wrote no more and devoted 
himself wholly to his profession. His ap¬ 
pointment as master in lunacy was amply 
i ust i fi ed by the abil it y with which he fulfilled 
nis functions. The masterly brevity with 
which he addressed the jury in the Windham 
inquiry (December 1861) branded as practi¬ 
cally irrelevant the mass of the evidence 
produced at the trial, and prepared the pub- 
lio mind for the third section of the Lunacy 
Regulation Act of 1802, in which it is laid 
down that in tho case of legal inquiry the 
quostion shall he confined to whether or net 
tho alleged lunatic is of unsound mind at the 
time of such inquiry (WaebdH', Miscellanies, 
ii. 254; Oi/urER, Windham Trial, 1862; 
of, Encycl. Brit, 9th ed., s,v. ‘ Warren’), 
Warren died at his house, 16 Manchester 
Square, London, on 29 Juiy 1877, aged 70, 
lie married, in 1831, a daughter of James 
Ballinger of Woodford Bridge House, Essex. 
His eldest son, Samuel Lilokendy Warren, 
was educated at Eton, became a scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford, whence he grsr 
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4uated F A - * n I860, became rector of Esher 
Cft Wadham living) in 1870, and died in June 
1896. He published in 1880 1 The Prayer- 
book Version of the Psalms,' with notes 
(Times, 7 June 1896). 

In his colossal literary vanity Warren re¬ 
sembled Boswell. The stories in which he 
appears as the butt of Suqoant Murphy and 
other experienced wags are numerous ; hub 
when his literary reputation was not in¬ 
volved he was one of the gentlest, best- 
hearted, and most reasonable of men, As a 
writer he produces remarkable effects by the 
cumulative force of little points well made. 
In this he resembles Anthony Trollope. 
He was popular as a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

As a young man Warren is stated to have 
resembled an actor in appearance, with 
i dark expressive eyebrows ’ and a pale, rest¬ 
less, mobile face. His portrait, painted by 
Sir J. W. Gordon, P.R.S. A., was lent to the 
Victorian Exhibition by William Blackwood 
(Cat. No. 80S). 

Warren reprinted his miscellanies, criti¬ 
cal, imaginative, and juridical (from < Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine’), in two volumes, Lon¬ 
don, 1864. They include lengthy reviews 
of Alison’s ‘ Marlborough ’ and 1 Unde Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and some interesting ‘ Personal Re¬ 
collections of Christopher North.’ A col¬ 
lective edition of Warren’s ‘Works,’including 
the novels, the ‘Lily and the Bee,’ and the 
miscellanies, was issued in five crown 
octavo volumes during 1864-6. An edition 
of the novels alone had appeared at Leipzig 
in the Tauchnitz aeries between 1844 and 
1861, 7 vols. 8vo. The ‘Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Physician ’ first appeared in 
book form at New York in 1881 (2 vols. 
12mo), The first authorised edition ap¬ 
peared at London and Edinburgh in 1832 
(2 vols. 8vo j 6th ed. 1838), The completed 
work was issued in 8 vols. in 1888, again 
1841,1842,1848, 1858, and in one volume 
in 1858. An edition with illustrations by 
Whymper appeared in 1888. A sort of 
paraphrase appeared in the ‘ Revue Britan- 
nique’ from the pen of Philarbte Chasles, 
and was reprinted m the ‘ Librairie Nouvelle, 
1864, as ‘Souvenirs d’un MSdeoin’ (see 
PrdHor, Une Question de Idtt. Ldgale, Paris, 
1866). ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ appeared in 
3 vols. 8vo, London, 1841, and Philadelphia, 
1841 (several issues). New editions ap¬ 
peared m 1846,1849, 1864,1866, and 1809 
V Hundred Best Novels ’). Translated by 
Georges Marie Guiffrey as ‘ Dix mille livres 
de Rente,’ it ran through the ‘ Journal pour 
Tous’ with great acceptance, and was trans¬ 
lated into several European languages. It 


was also dramatised with success both in 
England (by R. B, Peake in 1841) and 
abroad. 

[Foster’s Alumm Oxon. 1715-1886; Oliphant’s 
House of Blackwood, 1897, vol. ii. passim; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1877; Me¬ 
moirs and Select Lettera of Mre, Anne Warren, 
1827; Marsden's Christian Churehes and Sects, 
p. 430 ; Times, 10 dune 1853, 1 and 2 Aug. 
1877, and ? June 1896 ; Law Times, 4 Aug. and 
20 Oct. 1877; Quarterly Review,lvi. 284; Apple- 
ton's Journal, vol. iv. (with portrait); Photo¬ 
graphic Portraits, vol. ii.; Jeaffteson’s Novel* 
and Novelists, ii. 400; Yates’s Recollections and 
Experiences, 1886; Sprigge’s Life and TimeB of 
Thomas Wakloy, 1807, p. 339 ; Alison’s Hist, of 
Eusope,1816-52, ehap. v.; Notes and Queries, 
9th ser. iv. 163 ; Larousse’a DictionnaireEncycl. 
(a good article, in which, however, recorder is 
rendered arehiviste).] T. S. 

WARREN, THOMAS (1617 P-1694), 
nonconformist divine, was born about 1617. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and gra¬ 
duated M.A. In 1660 he was presented by 
parliament to the rectory of Houghton, 
Hampshire, sequestered from Francis Alex¬ 
ander. On 22 Dec. 1660 he was ordained 
deacon and priest in Scotland by Thomas 
Sydssrff [<j. v.]; he was instituted (1 Feb. 
1661) to his rectory by Brian Duprn [q. v.J 
and inducted 7 Feb. He resigned in con¬ 
sequence of the Uniformity Act of 1663. 
According to his papers, which came into 
the hands of his grandson, Henry Taylor 
(1711-1786) [q. r.l, he was offered a choice 
of the bishoprics of Salisbury and Winches¬ 
ter. Under the indulgence of 1672 he took 
out a license (1 July) as a preebyterian 
proacher in the house of Thomas Burbank 
at Romsey, Hampshire. He appears to 
have had doubts about availing himself of 
James II's declaration for liberty of con¬ 
science in 1087. lie continued his labours 
at Romsey for eighteen years. Latterly he 
became almost blind. He died at Romsey 
on 27 Jan. 1698-4, aged 77, and was buried 
in the parish church. His portrait belongs 
to the independent congregation at Romsey. 
Besides several sermons, he published, m 
reply to William Eyre (£. 1670) of Salisbury, 
‘ Unbeleevers no Subjects of Justification,’ 
1654, 4to. 

[Colamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 336, 768; 
Oslamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 608; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 77 ; Palmer’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1802, ii. 268; Bogue 
and Benuett’B Hist, of Dissenters, 1833, i. 467.) 

A. Q. 

WARREN, WILLIAM (J*. 1681), poet, 
was author of; 1. 'A pitliie and plesaunt 
discourse, dialoguewvse, betwene & welthie 
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citizen and a miserable aouldiour; brioflye 
touching tho commodyties and discommo- 
dytica of warre and peace. By W. Warren.’ 
This is licensed to Bicliard Jones in the 
‘Stationers' Register,’ 7 Nov. 1578. No 
copy is known to exist (Arber, Transcript, 
ii, 540). 2. ‘A pleasant new Faucie ot a 
fondlings device. Intitled and cald the Nur- 
cerie or Names, wherein is presented (to the 
order of our Alphabet) the brandishing 
brightnes of our English Gentlewomen. Con¬ 
trived and written in this last time of vaca¬ 
tion, and now first published and committed 
to printing this present month of mery May, 
By Guillam do Warrino. Imprinted at 
London by Richard Jhones, dwelling over 
against the signe of the Faulcou, neere IIol- 
hurne Bridge, 1681, 4to, b.l. In the ‘ Sta¬ 
tioners'Register' tho‘ Numeric of Gentle¬ 
womans Names’ is 1 tollernled unto' Richard 
Jones on 16 April 1681 (it. ii. 891). The 
prefatory matter of the volume consists of 
some short Latin poems and a euphuistic 
‘ Prornme to the Gentleman Readars,’ signed 
‘W. Warren, Gent.,’ as well as on ‘Ad¬ 
dress to tho Gentlewomen of England.’ In 
tho latter Warren speaks of liimsolf as ‘your 
poor Poet and your olde friend.' The poems, 
in fourteen-syllablo verse, on women’s names 
are extravagant and conceited, but tho versi¬ 
fication is unusually true. The poem on 
Elizabeth is an excellent example of the 
contemporary style of compliment to the 
queen. Each page of the poems has a wood- 
cut border. Only two copies are known to 
exist, one at Britwell and tho other in the 
Hutli Library. The interest if not the merit 
of the volume, which Goraor very emphati¬ 
cally insists upon, makes it surprising that 
it has never been reprinted. 

[Oorser's Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, v. 339 ; 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 643. | It. 13. 

WARRINGTON, Earls op. [Boo 
B oom, Hunky, first earl, 1862-1001; 
Boom, Georoe, second carl, 1676-1768.] 

WARRISTON, Lord. [See Joiinbton, 
AnoaiBARD, 1810 P-1003.] 

WARTER, JOIIN WOOD (1800-1878), 
divine and antiquary, born on 21 Jan. 1800, 
was tho eldest son of Ilonry de Grey Warter 
(1770-1863) of Oruok Meolo, Shropshire, 
whomarried, on 19 March 1806, Emma Sarah 
Moore (d. 1868), daughter of William Wood 
of Marsh Hall and Ilanwood, Shropshire, 
Upon loaving Shrewsbury school (under 
Samuel Butler) Wartor matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 14 Oot. 1824, and 
graduated B.A. 1827, M.A. 1834, B.D. 1841. 

Warter was an intimate friend of Robert 


Southey, whoso eldest daughter. Edith M., 
Southey (A. 1 May 1804, d. 25 July 187l[ 
lie married at Keswick on 16 Jan. 1834 ’ 
Many letters from Southey to him, beginning 
on 18 March 1880, are in the sixth volume of 
1 Southey’s Life and Correspondence.' From 
1830 to 1833 he was chaplain to the Eng¬ 
lish embassy at Copenhagen, and became an 
honorary member of the Scandinavian and 
Icelandic Literary societies. During these 
years he travelled through Norway and Swe¬ 
den, was intimate with the leading scholarsof 
Northern Europe, including Professor Rash 
and was supplied with books from the royal 
library of Denmark. By this means he be¬ 
came an expert in ‘Danish and Swedish 

lom, and in the exquisitely curious Icelandic 

sagas,’ and road 1 German literature of all 
sorts, especially theological.’ An interesting 
letter by him, written at Southey’s house on 
1 7 Sept. 1838, is printed in the life of Bishop 
‘ Samuel Butler ’ (ii. 62-3). He was then 
studying the literature of Spain and Italy 
and the treatises of the old English divines. 
In 1834, just before his marriage, he had 
been appointed by the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury to the vicarage of West Tarring and 
Durriugton, Sussex, a peculiar of the arch¬ 
bishopric, to which the chapelries of Heone 
and Patching were then annexed. He re¬ 
mained the vicar of West Tarring from 1834 
until his death. For eome years to 81 Dec. 
1861 he was the rural dean. 

From the date of his appointment to this 
benefice he devotod his leisure 1 to the plea¬ 
sant task of rescuing from oblivion every 
fact that had the remotest bearing upon the 
history of Tarring ’ (Eewes and Robinson, 
Western Sussex, p. 231). The result was the 
publication of a valuable antiquarian work, 
‘ Appendicia ot Portinentim: Parochial Frag¬ 
ments on the parish of West Tarring and 
tlie Chapelries of neene and Durrington,' 
1863; and two delightful volumes on ’The 
Seaboard and the Down; or my parish in 
the South, By an Old Vicar,’I860, describ¬ 
ing the social lifo of its inhabitants. These 
books displayed his wide reading, 

Warter died on 21 Feb. 1878, and wee 
buried with his wife in West Tarring ohuroli- 
yard (the epitaphs are printed in ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ 0th ser. vii. 808, 617). A window 
under the tower of the church was erected 
by Mrs. Warter as a memorial to Southey 
(Murray:, Sussex Handbook ,p, 77). Warter 
was an old-fashioned churchman of the 1 high 
and dry' school, and had a perpetual diffe¬ 
rence with the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
lie published many tracts and sermons. 
His other more important works includod: 
1. ‘ The Aohamiaus, Knights, Wasps, and 
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of Aristophanes [translated], Toy a Gra¬ 
duate of Oxford,’ 1830. 2. ‘ Teaching of the 
prayer-hook,’ 1815. 3, ‘ The last of the Old 

Rninres: a Sketch by Cedric Oldacre,’ 1854; 
&!a ed. by Rev. J. W. Warter, 1861. 4. < An 
Old Shropdiire Oak,’ edited by Dr. Richaid 
Garnett, LLD., vols. i. ii. 1886, vols. iii. iv. 
1891. Although the published work repre¬ 
sented only selections from Warter's manu¬ 
script, it contained great stores of informa¬ 
tion on Shropshire and on the general his¬ 
tory of England. 

Warter edited volumes vi. and vii. of 
Southey’s ‘ Doctor ’ and an edition in. one 
volume of the whole work (London, 1848). 
There was published by him m vol. xxii. of 
the ‘ Traveller’s Library ’ a fragment from it 
which was entitled ‘ A Love Story: History 
of the Courtship and Marriage of Dr. Dove,’ 
1853. He also edited the four series of 
Southey’s ‘ Commonplace Book,'1849-61, and 
four volumes of ‘ Selections from Southey's 
Letters,’ 1866. A fierce review of the latter 
work was insorted in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
-view,’ March 1856, pp. 466-501. It was 
probably provoked by his statement that he 
could draw up ' a most remarkable history ’ 
of that periodical. Mrs. Warter began in 
1824 and continued for some time a collec¬ 
tion of ‘ Wise Saws and Modem Instances s 
Pithy Sentences in many Languages.’ It was 
taken up by her husband on 1 May 1850, 
and finished on 4 Nov., hut not published 
until 1801. Warter also contributed to the 
‘English Review.’ 

[Men of the Time, 9th ed.; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 9th ed.; Roster’s Alumni Oxen.; 
Southey’s Life and Corratp. vi. 229-fiS; Knight’s 
Colaorton Letters, ii. 274-9; Laug’s Lockhart, 
ii. 2-4.] W. P. C. 

WARTON, JOSEPH (1722-1800), critic, 
elder son of Thomas Warton the elder [q. v,], 
was horn at Dunsfold, Surrey, in 1722, at 
the vicarage of his mother’s father, Joseph 
Richardson, being baptised on 22 April, 
Thomas Warton [q. v.J, the historian of 
English pootry, was his younger brother. 
He received Ins earliest instruction at the 
grammar school of Basingstoke, of which his 
father was headmaster, llere Gilbert "White 
[q.v.] was a schoolfellow. In 1736 he was 
elected scholar of Winchester, and formed a 
lasting friendship with another schoolfellow 
who afterwards attained distinction, the 
poet William Collins. Collins, Warton, and 
ahoy named Tomkins wrote verses in rivalry, 
and a poem by each was published in the 
1 Gentleman’s Magazine ’ in October 1739. 
A complimentary notice of these efforts ap¬ 
peared in the next number of the magazine, 
and was assigned by Wooll, Worton’e bio- 
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gropher, to Dr, Johnson. Like Collins, 
IVarton failed to obtain election from "Win¬ 
chester to New College, Oxford, and on 
16 Jan. 1739-40 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, going into residence in the 
following September. He graduated B.A. 
on 13 March 1743—4. Taking holy orders 
immediately afterwards, he acted as curate 
to his father at Basingstoke until his father’s 
death on 10 Sept. 1746. Subsequently ho 
served a curacy at Chelsea, but after an 
attack of small-pox returned to Basingstoke. 

In 1744 Warton published a first volume 
of verse, entitling it ‘Ode on reading West’s 
Pindar.’ It included, with other poems, a 
long piece in blank verse called 1 The En¬ 
thusiast, or the Lover of Nature.’ Here he 
avowed an unfashionable love of nature and 
of natural scenery and sentiment. Gray at 
once commended the poem as ‘all pure de¬ 
scription’ (Gkav, Works, ed. Gosse,ii. 121). 
In December 1746 Wartoupublished a second 
volume of seventeen ‘ Odes on various Sub¬ 
jects,' most of which he had penned while 
an undergraduate. In the preface he warned 
his readers against identifying the true sub¬ 
ject-matter of poetry with the moral and 
didactic themes to which, under Pope’s 
sway, writers of verse at the time confined 
their efforts. Warton’s friend Collins issued 
hie volume of odes simultaneously. Gray 
wrote on 27 Dec.1746 of the odd coincidence 
that two unknown men had published at 
the same instant collections of odes. ‘ Each 
is the half of a considerable man, and ono 
the counterpart of the other. The first [i.e. 
Warton] has hut little invention,very poeti¬ 
cal choice of expression, and a good ear. The 
second [i.e. Collins] a fine fancy, modelled 
upon the antique, a bed ear, great variety of 
words, and images with no choice at all. 
They both deserve to last some years, but 
will not ’ ( 16 . ii. 160). Warton’s work was 
fairly successful, but CollinB'B proved a dis¬ 
mal failure. Posterity has reversed the con¬ 
temporary judgment, 

In 1748 Charles Paulet (or Powlett), 
third duke of Bolton, conferred on Warton. 
the rectory of Winslade, and in April 1761 
he accompanied his patron, the Duke of 
Bolton, on 0 short tour in the south of 
France under peculiar and not very cre¬ 
ditable circumstances. The duke’s wife was 
believed to he at the point of death, and the 
duke required the attendance of a chaplain, 
on his travels so that he might be married 
without loss of time to his mistress, Lavinia 
Fenton [q.v,], as soon as the duchess bad 
breathed her last. The duchess lbgered on 
beyond expectation, and Warton returned 
home in September 'without presiding over 
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the duke's second nuptials, with the result seq.; Winchester College, 1893-1898 hyOu 
that he lost the chanoes of preferment that ‘Wykehamists, 1893, 8vo). ’ * 11 

the duke had destined for the parson who While at Winchester he found little time 
performed the ceremony. On settling again for literary pursuits. In 1756 he brought 
in England he worked hard at a new edition out the first volume—dedicated to Dr. Yomm 
of Virgil's works in both Latin and English —of his notable ' Essay on the Genius and 
(4 vols. 1758, 8vol. lie himself truns- Writings of Pope,’ in which he adversely 
lated the ‘ Eclogues' and ‘ Georgies,’ and he criticised the classical or ‘ correct ’ tendenciw 
reprinted Christopher Pitt’s rendering of the of contemporary poetry as opposed to the 
LEneid.’ Warton employed Dryden’s heroic romantic and imaginative tendency of Elisa- 
metre, and directly challenged comparison bethan poetry. The volume was favourably 
with that robust translator, He proved noticed by Johnson in the ‘ Literary Mam- 
mare accurate, but was loss vivacious, and zine,’ reached a third edition in 1763, mid 
his scholarship was far from perfect. Of was translated into German. It had been 
higher interest were Wurton’s appended begun before Warton wont to Winchester 
essays on pastoral, didactic, and epic poetry, and the long interval of twenty-five years 
his life of Virgil, and his notes. The pub- elapsed before the second volume of the 
lication greatly extended Warton’s repute 1 Essay ’ appeared in 1782. Meanwhile War- 
tion in literary circles. On 8 March 1758 tun had meditated without result a history of 
Dr. Johnson wrote to invite him to contri- the revival of lettors in the fifteenth century 
bute to tlio ‘ Adventurer,’ with the result based onihecorrospondenco ofPolitian,Ern^ 
that Warton sent in tho course of the three mus, Grotius, and others, and in 1784, emu- 
followiug years twenty-four essays to that lating the example of his brother Thomas, the 
periodical. They dealt chiefly with literary historianofEnglishpootry,heannouncedthat 
criticism. Five treat with no little insight two quarto volumes of u history of Grecian, 
of Shakespeare’s‘Tempost ’and'Lear’ (Nos. Komun, Italian, and French poetry werein 
08,97, 113,110, and 122). In 1763 he also the press, but nothing further was heard of 
wrote on ‘ Simplicity of Tast o ’ in tho ‘ World ’ that design. 

(No. 20). In 1761 he became rector of In middle life and old age Warton was a 
Tiuiworlli, but next year, despairing of sub- familiar figure in tho literary society of tho 
stantial preferment in the church, ho entered metropolis. For many years he was on terms 
on a new oareer, that of schoolmaster. of more or less intimacy with Dr. Johnson, 

Iu 1766 Warton was appointed usher, or Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, Lowtli, Bishop 
second master, at his old school, Winchester Percy, and John Nichols. In 1761 he re- 
Oollege. On 28 June 1769 the university commendod ‘Single-speech’ Hamilton to 
of Oxford conferred on him by diploma the make Burke his secretary. When Burke 
degree of M.A. In 1766 he was promoted and Hamilton parted in 1706, Warton ad- 
to the headmastersliip of Winchester, aud vised Hamilton to lot Robert Chambers fill 
on 16 Jan. 1708 he procoeded at Oxford to Burke’s placo. Chambers declined H&mil- 
the degrees of B.D. and D.D. lie remained ton’s invitation, and Warton seems to have 
a schoolmaster for thirty-eight years. Asa suggested Johnson, who did some literary 
teacher Warton achieved little success. He wowfor Ilamiltonin 1766 (Boswell, i. 619). 
was neither an exact scholar nor a disci- Warton was, according to Madame D'Arblay, 
plinarian. Thrice in his headmastersliip the a voluble and costatic talker on all subjects 
boys openly mutinied against him, and iu- in general society, often hugging liis auditors 
Aided on him ludicrous uumiliations. The in the boat of his argument {Diary, ii. 286). 
third insurrection took place in the summer Ilis rapturous gesticulations were not to the 
of 1793, aud, after mglonously suppressing taste of Dr. Johnson, who 4 would take’ them 
it, Warton prudently resigned his post. His ‘off’ among his closer friends ‘with the 
caBy good nature secured for him the warm strongest humour ’ (D’Audlat, Memoirs of 
affection of many of his pupils, amongwhom Dr. Burney, ii. 82). There was never com- 
his favourites were William Lisle Bowles pleto sympathy betwoon Johnson andWar- 
[q.v.] and Richard Mant [q.v.] Although, the ton. About 1700a quarrel took place between 
educational farno of the school did not grow them at Sir Joshua Reynolds's house, John- 
during his r6gime, his social and literary son told Warton that he was not used to con- 
reputation gave his offioo increased dignity tradiction, and Warton retorted that it would 
and importance. In 1778 George III visited be better if he were. But although they 
the college, and Warton’s private guests on caused each other frequent irritation, there 
tho occasion includod Sir Joshua Reynolds was no permanent breach in the relations of 
and Garrick (Adams, Wyhehamioa, pp. 134- the two men. In 1778 Warton was elected 
168 j Kiddy, Annals of Winchester, pp. 404 a member of the Literary Olub. In 1770 be 
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aimed the round-robin asking Johnson to re- 
■write in English his Latin epitaph on Gold¬ 
smith (Boswell, iii. 83). Johnson, on seeing 
Warton’a signature, declared his wonder 
that ' Joe Warton, a scholar by profession, 
should be such a fool' (id. p. 84 n.) But by 
humbler men of letters Warton’s opinion 
was highly valued. Cowper was over¬ 
whelmed by his approbation. ‘ The poet,’he 
wrote, ‘who pleases a man like that has 
nothing left to wish for.' 

Some clerical preferment was conferred 
on Warton while he was still at Winchester. 

He was appointed by his friend Bishop 
Lowth prebendary of Loudon in 1782, and 
Pitt, the prime minister, conferred on him a 
prebendal stall at Winchester in 1788. In 
1783, too, Lowth presented him to the 
vicarage of Chorley, Hertfordshire, which 
he soon exchanged for that of Wicliliam, 
Hampshire, and in 1790 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Easton, which he at once 
exchanged for that of Upham, also in Hamp¬ 
shire. The livings of Upham and Wickham 
he held for life. To Wickham he retired 
on leaving Winchester in 1793. There he 
devoted himself anew to literature. He 
thought of completing the ‘ History of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry ’ of his brother, whose death in 
1790 greatly depressed him, bat he occupied 
himself mainly with an edition of Pope's 
1 Works,’ which appeared in 1797 in nine 
octavo volumes. Warton’s remuneration 
amounted to 6001. (Nichols, Lit. lllustr. vii. 

80). On the ground that lie included two 
compositions of somewhat flagrant indecency 
—‘the fourteenth chapter of Scriblerus’ 
and the ‘ Second Satire of Horace'—Warton 
was castigated with unwarranted severity 
by Mathias iu his ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ 
Subsequently he began an edition of the 
‘Works’of Dryden, which he did not live 
to finish. Ho died at Wickham on 23 Feb. 
1800, and was buried beside his first wife in 
the north aisle of Winchester Cathedral. 

His former pupil, Richard Maut [q. v.], 
published a pamphlet of versos to his 
memory. 

Warton married twice. In 1748 he mar¬ 
ried his first wife, Mary Duman of Winslade, 
who died on 5 Oct. 1772. Next year, in. 
December, he married his second wife, Char¬ 
lotte, second daughter of William Nicholas, 
who survived him and died in 1809. Warton 
had three sons and three daughters by his 
first wife. lie hod an only daughter, Har¬ 
riot Elizabeth, by his second marriage (Bod¬ 
leian Library M S. Wharton 18, ff, 15-19; 
Nichols, Lit. lllustr, i. 228-9). II is sons— 
Joseph (4.1760), Thomas (1764-1787), and 
John (4.1758)—took holy orders. 
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A portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is in 
the University Gallery in the Taylorian 
building at Oxford; a replica is at Winches¬ 
ter College. An engraving by R, Oardon 
was prepared for Wooll’s ‘ Memoirs’ (1800). 
A monument to Warton’s memory by Flax- 
man was ereoted, at the expense of Old 
Wykehamists, in the south aisle of Winches¬ 
ter Cathedral. 

Warton deserves remembrance as a learned 
and sagacious critic. He was a literary, not 
a philological, scholar. His verse, although 
it indicates a true appreciation of natural 
scenery, is artificial and constrained in ex¬ 
pression, He was well equipped for the rdle 
of literary historian, hut his great designs in 
that field never passed far beyond the stage 
of preliminary meditation. It was as a leader 
of the revolution which overtook literary 
criticism in England in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that his chief work was done. In the 
preface to his volume of odes of 1746 he made 
a firm stand against the prevailing tendency 
of English poetry. He was convinced, he 
wrote, ‘ that the fashion of moralising in verse 
had been carried too far.’ The true ‘ faculties 
of the poet 1 were ‘ invention and imagina¬ 
tion.’ Warton’s 1 Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope ’ was doubtless suggested 
by resentment of Warburlon’s ponderous 
and polemical notes on Pope’s philosophical 
views. Warton was more sensible than 
Warburton of the felicities of Pope’s style, 
but his main object was to prove that ‘ cor¬ 
rectness,' which had long been held to be the 
only test of poetry, was no test at all. The 
genuine spirit of poetry was to be found not 
in the moral essays of Pope and his didactic 
disciples, but in the less finished and less re¬ 
gular productions of writers of the temper of 
the Elizabethans and the Jacoheans. Spenser 
was, in his opinion, Pope's superior. From 
want of force of character, Warton never 
gained a first place among his contemporaries, 
but he claims the regard of students of litera¬ 
ture for the new direction which he impressed 
on English poetical criticism (Pattison). 
W arton’s edition of Pope, produced at the 
close of his life in 1797, supplies many notes 
that are superfi uous, and almost all of them are 
needlessly verbose, but the hook abounds in 
personal reminiscence and anecdote as well as 
in cultured and varied learning. Warton’s 
edition has been superseded by that of Messrs. 
El win and Court hope, but in literary flavour 
it has not, in the opinion of so good a judge 
as Mark Pattison, been excelled. After his 
death some of his notes appeared in an edition 
of Dryden’s poetical works, undertaken bv his 
younger son, John (1811,4 vols. 8vo). John 
Warton proposed to follow this by selections 
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from the correspondence of his father and 
undo Thomas; but these were never issued. 
A first volume of selections from Warton’s 
poetry and correspondence appeared in 1806 
under the editorship of an old Winchester 
pupil, John Wooll, who supplied a long bio¬ 
graphical preface, abounding instiltodculogy. 
Wooll’e promise of a second volume was not 
fulfilled. 

[Biographical Memoirs of the late Rov. 
Joseph Warton, D.D., to which are added a 
selection from his works, and a Literary Cor¬ 
respondence . . . by the Rev. John Wooll, vol. i. 
(all published), 1806, 4to; Mant’s Verses to tho 
memory of Joseph Warton, D.D., Oxford, 1800, 
4to; E. It. Wharton’s manuscript history of 
Warton and Wharton families in Bodleian 
Library; Gent. Mug. 1800 i, 287,1848 iii. 1G0; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vi. 108-74 et passim; 
Drako’s Essays, 1810, ii. 112-01, 310 ; Brydges's 
Censura Litoraria, od. 1807, iii. 18 ot seq.; 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill; John Den- 
nis’sSludioB in English Literature, 1876, pp. 192- 
226 (essay on ‘The Wartons ’); Mark Pattison’s 
Essays, ed. Nettleship, ii. 368-73.] S. L. 

WARTON, ROBERT (d 1657), bishop 
euccessivcly of St. Asaph and Hereford, 
was probably born in the lato years of 
tho fifteenth century. Ho is known by 
various mimes, or rather hy varieties of two 
—Parfow or l’urefoy or Parfey, on tho one 
hand; Warton, Wharton, or Warblington, 
on the other. In the records of his election 
assent, confirmation, and consecration at 
St. Asaph’s, his name is given as Wartton. 
On the other hand, the arms the bishop 
used were those of the Parfews or Purefoys, 
and there woro members of that family con¬ 
nected in various ways with tho cathedral 
whon Warton was bishop of St. Asaph, Arch¬ 
deacon Thomas concludes that the family 
name was Parfey or Parfow, and that the 
local name of Warton in various forms was 
adoplod. Robert Warton was a Cluniao 
monk, and became abbot of Berxnoudsey. 
In 1626 he is said to have proceeded B.D. 
at Cambridge. The list of supremacy ac¬ 
knowledgments in in the record office docs 
not include that of Bermondsey, buL it seems 
dear from his subsequent history that Warton 
signed. On 8 June 1636 he was elected 
bishop of St. Asaph, but retained his abbacy 
in commendam till 1638, when the abbey 
was suppressed, and Warton received what 
was for that timo the very large pension 
of 3831, 6s. 8 d. 

Warton lived mostly at Denbigh. He 
took part in 1637 in the drawing up of 1 the 
Institution of a Christian Man.’ On 18 Aug. 
1638 he received the surrender of the white 
friars at Denbigh, and in 1639 he cautiously 
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commended confession as very requisite 
expedient, though not enjoined by the word 
of God. lie had a plan, the revival nf . 
pkn of 1282, for removing the seat of the 
cathedral and grammar school to Wr exham 
and ho wrote about it to Cromwell soon after 
his appointment. Afterwards he thought of 
Denbigh, whore he was in 1638 made fee of 
the borough. In 1637 he was present at 
the christening of Prince Edward and the 
funeral of Jane Seymour; in 1638 he was 
ot the reception of Anne of Cleves the 
declaration of whose nullity of marriage he 
afterwards signed. Prom a letter preserved 
to Cromwell, it would seem that ho liked to 
live in his remote diocese; when in London 
, even after the dissolution, he seems to have 
j stayed at Bermondsoy. In 1648 he was one 
! of thoso who in tho drawing up of tlie Boot 
of Common Prayer represented the Bangor 
1 use. In 1651 he was placed on the council 
for Wales. 

At the hoginning of Queen Mnry’B reign 
he was retained and was made a member of 
the commission which expelled most of the 
bishops (of. Sthypd, Memorials, in. i. IBS), 
lie himself was on 1 March 1661 translated 
to Heroford in place of John Harley, wlionaa 
, been deprived. He diod on 22 Sept. 1557, 
and his will was proved on 21 Jan. 1657-8. 

, The charge of wasting the revenues of the 
see by building new palaces seems to resolve 
i itself into a charge of rebuilding or restoring 
thoso ralhor small houses. It has been 
pointed out that as late as 1004 the palace 
at St. Asaph had only one or two roomB 
whioh were floored. 

[Information kindly given hy the Ven. Aroh- 
doucon Thomas, F.8.A.; Cooper’s Athena; Canta- 
brigienses, i. 171, 650; Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 3rd 
sor. iii. 96; Maehyn’s Diary (Camden Soe.), 
p. 68 ; Burnot’b Hist, of the Reformation, cd- 
Pocock; Strypo’s Works (General Index); 
Dixon’s Hist, of tho Ohureb of England, iv. 137, 
141 ; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x- 
1250, xi. 580, xil. ii. 202, &c., xm. i. 821, xiv. 
i. 646, &e.l W. A. J. A. 

WARTON, THOMAS, the elder (1688 P- 
1746), professor of poetry at Oxford, born 
about 1088, was son of Antony Warton (1050- 
1716), vicar of Godaiming, lie matriculated 
from Hart Hall, Oxford, on 8 April 1700, but 
soon migrated to Magdalen College, where he 
held a demyship from 1700 to 1717, and a fel¬ 
lowship from 1717 to 1724, He graduated 
B.A. on 17 Feb. 1709-10, M.A. in 1712, 
and B.D. in 1726. In 1717-18 Warton cir¬ 
culated both in manuscript and in print a 
satire in verso on George I, which he entitled 
1 The Turnip lloer,’ and wrote, lines for 
James Ill’s picture. No oopy of either com- 
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position is now known. His Jaeobite syrnpa- 
tkies rendered him popular in the university, 
and he was elected professor of poetry, in sue ■ 
cession to Joseph Trapp [q. v.J, on 17 July 
1718. He was re-elected, in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the Constitution Club, for a second 
term of five years in 1728. He retired fromthe 
professorship in 1728. He possessed small 
literary qualifications for the office, and liis 
election provoked the sarcasm of Nicholas 
AmhurstTq. v.], who devoted three numbers 
of his ‘ 'ierros Films ’ (Nos. x. xv. xvi.) to 
an exposure of his incompetence. ‘ Sqn eak- 
ing Tom of Maudlin ’ is the sobriquet An- 
}, U rat conferred on him. After 1728 Warton 
ceased to reside regularly in Oxford. In 
that year he became vicar of Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, and master of the grammar 
school there. Among his pupils was the 
great naturalist Gilbert White [q. r.l lie 
remained at Basingstoke till his death, hut 
■with the living he held successively the 
vicarages of Eramfield, Sussex (1720), of 
Woking, Surrey, from 1727, and of Cobliaro, 
Surrey. He diodatBusingstoke on 10 Sept. 
1745, and was buried in the church there. 
He married Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Joseph Richardson, rector of Dunafold, 
Surrey, and left two sons, Joseph and 
Thomas, both of whom, are noticed sepa¬ 
rately, and a daughter Jane, who died 
unmarried at Wickham, Hampshire, on 8 N ov, 
1809, at the age of eighty-seven (Gent, Mag. 
1809, ii. 1176). 

Warton was a writer of occasional verse, 
but published none collectivelyin hislifetimo. 
After his death his son J oseph issued, by sub¬ 
scription, 1 Poems on aoveral Occasions by 
the Rev. Thomas Warton,’ London, 1748, 
8 vo. Some 1 runic ’ odes aie included, and 
are said to have drawn the attention or the 
poet Gray to ‘ runic ’ topics. At the end of 
the volume aro two elegies on the author— 
one by his daughter Jane, and the other by 
Joseph Warton, the editor. 

[Bloxam's Beg. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vi. J69; Hearno’s Collodions (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.); Nichols's Lit. Anecd, ii. 378, vi. 168, 
169,171; Cary’s Lives of English Poets, 1840.] 

S. L. 

WARTON, THOMAS (172S-1790), his¬ 
torian of English poetry, horn at Basing¬ 
stoke an 9 Jan. 1727-8, and baptised there 
on the 26th, was younger son of Thomas 
Warton the oldor [q. v.], vicar of Basing¬ 
stoke. Joseph Warton [q. v.] was his elder 
brother, Warton’s education was directed 
by his father until he was sixteen, when he 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, matriculat¬ 
ing in the university on 16 March 1748-4. 
He graduated B.A, in 1747, and, after taking 


holy orders, engaged in tutorial work in the 
college. He graduated M.A. in 1760, suc¬ 
ceeded to a fellowship next year, and in 
1767 proceeded to the degree of B.D. 
Throughout his life Warton remained a col¬ 
lege don, and, although ho read and wrote ex¬ 
tensively until his death, he never claimed 
to be a professional man of letters. He 
often represented to his friends that his 
functions as a tutor loft him little time for 
regular literary work. But, as a matter of 
fact, he did not regard his tutorial obligations 
very seriously. Lord Eldon wrote of him: 
‘Poor Tom Warton! He was a tutor at 
Trinity j at the beginning of every term he 
used to send to his pupils to know whether 
they would wish to attend lecture that 
term’ (Twiss, Eldon, iii. 302). His vaca¬ 
tions were invariably spent in arch ecological 
tours, during which he examined old churches 
and ruined castles. He thus acquired a 
thorough knowledge and affection for Gothic 
architecture, which few of his contempo¬ 
raries regarded as of any account. 

From a inrecociously early age Warton at¬ 
tempted English verse. At nine he sent bis 
sister n verse translation of an epigram of 
Martial, A collection of ‘Five Pastoral 
Eclogues ’ which is said to have been pub¬ 
lished in 1746 was placed by his friends to 
his credit. In the same year he wrote ‘ The 
Pleasures of Melancholy,’ which was pub¬ 
lished anonymously two years later. It was 
little more than a cento of passages from 
Milton and Spenser, but evidenced that ap¬ 
preciation of sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
tury poetry which wascharacteristicof almost 
all he wrote. In 1749 he made a wide aca¬ 
demic reputation by the publication of ‘ The 
Triumph of Isis,’ an heroic poem in praise of 
Oxford, with some account of the celebrated 
persons educated there and appreciative no¬ 
tices of its specimens of Gothic architecture. 
It was written by way of reply to William 
Mason’s ‘Isis,’published in 1746, which cast 
aspersions on the academic society of Oxford, 
chiefly on the ground of its Jacobite leanings. 
Warton at the time inclined to the Jacobite 
opinions for which his father had made him¬ 
self notorious in the university. Mason 
magnanimously admitted the superior merits 
of the rival poem, but in later life be and 
his friend Horace Walpole rarely lost an 
opportunity of depreciating Warton’s lite¬ 
rary work. Warton soon issued another poem 
entitled ‘Newmarket, a Satire’ (London, 
1761), and a collection of vorses by himself 
(under the pseudonym of' A Gentleman from 
Aberdeen’) and others, called * The Union; 
or Select Scotch and English pieces ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1768). 
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In accordance with the spirit of his 
‘Triumph of Isis,’ Warton encouraged at 
Oxford—largely by his genial example—all 
manner of literary effort amongresident mem¬ 
bers of the university. He was for two suc¬ 
cessive years poet-laureate to the common- 
room of his college. He contributed poetry 
to ‘ The Student/ an Oxford monthly mis¬ 
cellany of literature, of which nineteen num¬ 
bers appeared between 31 Jan. 1760 and 
3 July 1761, For the 1 Encmnia' of July 1761 
he wrote and published an ode which Dr. 
William Hayes [q. v.J set to music. The Ox¬ 
ford collections of poems of 1761,1761, and 
1782 contain verse by him. In 1760 he 
brought out anonymously a good-humoured 
satire on the conventional guide-books to 
Oxford in ‘ A Companion to the Q uide, and 
a Guide to the Companion, being a Complete 
Supplement to all the Accounts of Oxford 
hitherto published. . . . The whole inter¬ 
spersed with Original Anecdotes and Inte¬ 
resting Discoveries, occasionally resulting 
from the subject, and embellished with per¬ 
spective Views and Elevations neatly on- 

f raved ’ (2nd ed. corrected and enlarged, 
iondon, n.d.[l762 P], 8vo; another ed, 1806). 
But Warton’s most amusing contribution to 
academic literature was his anthology of Ox¬ 
ford wit, which he edited anonymously under 
the ugly title of ‘ The Oxford. Sausage; or 
Select Poetical Pieces written by the most 
celebrated Wits of the University of Oxford’ 
(London, 1761, 8vo ; 1772,8vo; 1814, 8vo; 
1816,12moj and 1822,12mo) j somo pieces 
by Cambridge men were included. In a more 
eerioue spirit he devoted himself to the his¬ 
tory of his own college, and published learned 
biographies of two distinguished members 
of the foundation. 1 The Life and Literary 
Remains of Ralph Bathurst . . . President 
of Trinity College in Oxford/ was published 
in London in 1781, 8vo, and an artiule origi¬ 
nally contributed to the * Biographic Britan- 
nica ’ in 1760 reappeared subsequently as a 
substantial volume called ' Tho Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, 
Oxford, chiefly Compiled from Original Evi¬ 
dences, with an Appondix of Papers never 
before printed’ (1st edit. London, 1772, 8vo; 
2nd edit., corrected and enlarged, Loudon, 
1780,8vo). This exhaustive biography of Sir 
Thomas Pope ‘ resuscitated/ in the opinion of 
Horace Walpole,‘ more nothings and more 
nobodies than Birch’s “Life of Tillotson.’” 
It comprised numerous extracts from valuable 
historical manuscripts at the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Libraries, Beveral of wbioh 
were forwarded to Warton by Francis Wise 
[q. v.], but there is unhappily reason to 
believe that some of the documents alleged 


to date from the sixteenth centurv w™ 
forgeries of recent years. Although , 
strong case has been made against "Warton 
in the matter, Iris general character renders 
it improbabie that he was himself the author 
of the fabrications. He was more probably 
the dupe of a less principled antiquary M 
Engl. Hiat.Meview, xi. pp. 282 et seq' art' 

1 ThomaB Warton and Mochyn’s Diary ’ V™ 
the Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston), y ’ y 

Meanwhile Warton pursued his studv of 
early English literature, and in 1764 be pub¬ 
lished ‘ Observations on the Faery Queen of 
Spenser/ which established his reputation as 
a critic of exceptional learning. A second 
edition in two volumes, corrected and en¬ 
larged, appeared in 1702. The work abounded 
in illustrative parallels from other poets 
and embodied the results of much reading 
in mediaeval romance cud arclueological 
research. The book won immediately the 
warm approval of Dr. Johnson. ‘You 
have shown/Johnson wrote to Warton on 
16 July 1764, ‘to all who shall hereafter 
attempt the study of our ancionl authors the 
way to success by directing them to the 
perusal of the books those authors had read.’ 
The correspondence thus opened led to a 
long friendship, which, although interrupted 
by dissimilarity of literary taste, woe only 
finally dissolved by death, Warton enter¬ 
tained Johnson on his visit to Oxford in the 
summer of 1764, and obtained for him the 
degree of M.A. in February 1766. Warbur- 
ton was as enthusiastic an admirer as John¬ 
son of Warton’s ‘ Observations/ but War- 
ton’s work was acutely, if savagely, criticised 
by William Huggins in 1 The Observer Ob¬ 
served.’ With characteristic versatilityWar- 
ton then turnod from English literature to 
the classics, and set about a translation of 
Apollonius Rhodius. Johnson encouraged 
him to persevere in this and other literary 
labours, aud not to fvittor away his time on 
college tuition, saunlors in tho parka, and 
long sittings in hall and the coffee-houses. 
But the Apollonius Rhodius was never com¬ 
pleted. lie amiably abandoned it to devote 
his leisure to finding subscribers for John¬ 
son’s ‘ Shakespeare/ to which he contributed 
a few notes, and he wrolo at Johnson's 
request numbers S3, 93, and 96 of Johnson’s 
‘ Idler ’ (1768-9). He is also said to have 
sent occasional papers to ‘The Connoisseur’ 
‘ The World/ and 1 The Adventurer/ but 
tbeso have not been identified (Dbjjcb, 
Essays, ii. 194), 

In 1767 Warton was elected professor of 
poetry at Oxford. lie held the post for two 
successive terms of five years each. His 
lectures, which were delivered in Latin, were 
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confined to classical topics. Only one of 
them was printed. It was entitled ‘ De Poesi 
Grsecorum Bncolica,' and was included in 
VVarton’s edition of Theocritus. While 
holding the professorship he seems to have 

tare for the Latin and Greek classics". In 
1758 he published a selection of Latin metri¬ 
cal inscriptions (‘ Inscriptionum Romanarum 
Metricarum Delectus ’); and eight years later 
he reprinted, with an original Latin preface, 
a similar collection of Greek inscriptions, 
inown as Cephalae’ ‘Anthologies Grsecaa. 
In 1770 appeared from the Oiarendon Press 
Warton’s elegant edition of Theocritus, with 
some notes by Jonathan Toup [q. v.l The 
hook met with approbation at home,hut its 
scholarship was deemed by continental scho¬ 
lars to be defective; in England it was super¬ 
seded by the editions of Thomas Gaisford in 
his ‘ Poetaa Grceci Minorca ’ (1814-20), and 
of Christopher Wordsworth (1814). 

On 7 Dec. 1707 Warton took his degreo of 
B.D., in 1771 he was elected a fellow of the 
London Society of Antiquaries, and on 22 Oct. 
of that year he was appointed to the small 
living of Kiddington in Oxfordshire. 

Meanwhile Warton had embarked on his 
great venture of a history of English poetry. 
Pope had contemplated such a work, and 
prepared an elaborate plan, which hie bio¬ 
grapher, Owen Ruffhead, printed. Gray, 
about 1701, also sketched out a history of 
English poetry, but he likewise never got 
beyond a preliminary sketch. In 1708 Gray 
wrote that he had long since dropped ms 
design, 'especially after he heard that it 
was already in tho hands of a person [i.e. 
Warton] well qualified to do it justice, 
both by his taste and his researches into 
antiquity. 1 Warton sent his first volume to 
press in 1709. Many months later, on 
16 April 1770, Gray, acting on the sugges¬ 
tion of Hurd, sent Warton his skeleton 
plan, in which the poets were dealt with not 
chronologically, but in groups according to 
their critical 'affinities (Gbay, Works, i, 58, 
iii. 806). Warton’s work was then far ad¬ 
vanced on more or less strictly chrono¬ 
logical lines, and he made no ohange in his 
scheme after reading Gray’s notes. War- 
ton’s history owes nothing to Gray. 

In 1774 the first volume of Warton’s his¬ 
tory of English poetry appeared under the 
title of 1 History of English Poetry from the 
Close of the Eleventh to the Commence¬ 
ment of the Eighteenth Century; to which, 
are prefixed Two Dissertations: 1. On the 
Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe; 
2. On the Introduction of Learning into 
England,’ The second volume appeared in 


1778; and the third in 1781, preceded by 
an additional dissertation on the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum.' This volume brought the his¬ 
tory down to the end of Queen Elisabeth’s 
age. The fourth volume, which would have 
carried the topic as far as Pope, though re¬ 
peatedly promised, never appeared. Another 
edition, edited by Bichard Price (1790-1838) 
[q. v.], appeared in 1824, with numerous 
notes from the writings of Ritson, Douce, 
Ashby, Park, and others, and the work was 
re-edited by Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt in 1874, when 
Warton's text was ruthlessly abbreviated or 
extended in an ill-advised attempt to bring 
its information up to the latest level of 
philological research. 

At the outset Warton’s great undertaking 
was cautiously received. In so massive a 
collection of facts and dales errors were 
inevitable. Warton’B arrangement of his 
material was not flawless. Digressions were 
very numerous. His translation of old 
French and English was often faulty. In 
1782 Ritson attacked him on the last score 
with a good deal of bitterness, and Warton, 
while contemptuously refusing to notice 
the censures of the ‘black-letter dog,’ was 
conscious that much of the attack was 
justified. Horace Walpole found the work 
unentertaining, and Mason echoed that 
opinion. Subsequently Sir Walter Scott, 
impressed by its deficiencies of plan, viewed 
it as ‘ an immense commonplace book of 
memoirs to Berve for ’ a history j and Hallam 
deprecated enthusiastic eulogy. On the 
other hand, Gibbon described it as illustrat¬ 
ing ‘ the taste of a poet and the minute 
diligence of an antiquarian,’ while Christo¬ 
pher North wrote appreciatively of the 
volumes as ‘ a mine.’ But, however critics 
have differed in the post, the whole work is 
now seen to be impregnated by an intellectual 
vigour which reconciles the educated reader 
to almost all its irregularities and defects. 
Even the mediaeval expert of the present 
day, who finds that much of Warton’s in¬ 
formation is superannuated and that many 
of his generalisations have been disproved 
bv later discoveries, realises that nowhere 
sue has he at his command so well furnished 


an armoury of facts and dates about obscure 
writers j while for the student of sixteenth- 
century literature, Warton’s results have 
been at many points developed, but have 
not as a whole been superseded. His style 
is unaffected and invariably clear. He never 
forgot that he wae the historian and not 
the critic of the literature of which he 
treated. He handled with due precision the 
bibliographical side of his subject, and ex¬ 
tended equal thoroughness of investigation 
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to every variety of literary effort. No 
literary liistory discloses more comprehensive 
learning in classical and foreign literature, 
as well as in that of Great Britain, 

Warton never completed his great ‘ His¬ 
tory,’ and, after the appearance of the third 
volume in 1781, he dissipated his energies 
in other laborious, but less useful, literary 
undertakings. In that year he wrote, for 
private circulation, a model history of his 
parish of Kiddington ns ' a specimen _ of a 
history of Oxfordshire.’ It was published 
in 1783, and reissued in 1815. In 1785 he 
issued a pamphlet on the Chatterton and 
Rowley controversy, strongly supporting the 
theory that the poems were modern forgeries. 
The title ran: ‘ An Enquiry into t he Authen¬ 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, in which the Arguments of the 
Dean of Exeter [i.e. Jeremiah Milles] and 
Mr. Bryant are examined’ (London, 1782, 
8vo; a second odition, corrected, London, 
1782, 8vo). 

War ton’s literary work secured for him 
in his later life an honoured place in London 
literary society, to which Johnson lmcl yonrs 
before introduced him, The cordiality of 
his early relations with Johnson was not 
continuously maintained, and they occasion¬ 
ally caused one another much irritation. 
The doctor always cherished affection for 
Warton, but in a frolicsome mood he 
parodied hie friend’s poetry with a freedom 
that Warton found it difficult to excuse. 
Warton showed his resentment by ofton 
treating Johnson with a coolness which 
onoo led Johnson to say of him that he 
was the only man of genius known to him 
who had no heart. But in 1770 Johnson 
revisited him at Oxford in Boswell's com¬ 
pany, and all went happily. In 1782 War- 
ton was admitted into the Literary Club, 
and was popular with its cliiof members. 
Verses on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painted 
window at New College, written and pub¬ 
lished in the same year, elicited a warm 
lettor of gratitudo from tho painter. The 
poem is notable for its enthusiastic praise of 
Gothic architecture. lu 1785 Warton was 
elected Camden professor of history at Oxford, 
and his inaugural lecture was printed by his 
i biographer, Mant. Shortly afterwards, on 
tho death of William Whitehead (14 April 
3786), he was created poet-laureate. On 
the publication of Wanton's first official ode 
in honour of the king’s birthday, a clever 
squib appeared, entitled ‘ Probationary Odes 
for the Laureateship.’ The volume adum¬ 
brated tbe ‘Rejected Addresses’ of the 
brothers Smith. “Warton, who was described 
as 'a little, thick, squat, red-faced man,’ 


was handled with especial rigour, and 
genuine ‘ birthday’ ode was quoted verbatim 
as signally characteristic of the ludicrous 
tamoness incident to the compositions of 
laureated poetasters. Similar odes proceeded 
from Warton’s pen until his death, and none 
of them retrieved his poetic reputation in 
tho sight of discerning criticB. 

In another path of literature he was vet 
to win a deserved triumph. In 1786 he 
published what was intended to he the first 
of a series of volumes—an edition of Milton’s 
oarly poems. The title ran: ‘Poems upon 
soveral occasions, English, Italian, and Latin 
with Translations, by John Milton, viz! 
Lyoidas, L'Allcgro, II Penseroso, Arcades 
Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Miscellanies, P.npi; 0 r| 
Psalms, Elegiarum liber, Epigrammatum 
] ibor, Sylvarum liber. With Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, and other Illustrations' 
Loudon, 1786. This is one of Warton’s best 
works. It is described by Professor Masson 
as tbo best critical edition of Milton’s minor 
works over produced. Tbo second volume 
was to have contained 1 Paradise Regained’ 
and ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ hut Warton died 
before it was finished. Suffering from an 
attack of gout he went to Bath early in 
1700, and returned to Oxford thinking him¬ 
self cured; but on 20 May 1790 he was 
seized in the common-room of his college 
with a paralytic stroke, and died on tke fol¬ 
lowing day. He was buried in tbe ante- 
ohapol of tho college. Tbe chair in which 
ho is said to have been taken ill is preserved 
in the old library of the college. 

Warton’e name is a landmark in tke his¬ 
tory of English literature. Ills great his¬ 
tory exerted a signal influence on its con¬ 
temporary currents. Together with Percy’s 
‘ Reliques ’ it helped to awaken an interest 
in mediujval and Elizabethan poetry. By 
familiarising his contemporaries with the 
imaginative temper and romantic subject- 
matter of tbe poetry that was anterior to the 
eighteenth century, Warton’s work helped 
to divert the stream of English verse from 
the formal and olassical channels to which 
the prestige of Pope had for many years con¬ 
signed it. As a poet, too, Warton loft his 
impress on tho course of English literature. 
Ills verso gained considerable vogue in its 
day. A collection was first published ia 
1777, and reached a fourth edition in 1789. 
At the time of his death he was preparing 
a new and corrected edition of Ins poems. 
The volume appeared as ‘The Poems on 
various Subjocts of Thomas Warton, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of 
Poetry and Oamdon Professor of History at 
Oxford, and Poet-Laureat, Now first col- 
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lected,' London, 1791,8vo. Another edition, 
edited, 'with, a memoir, by Richard Mant, 
appeared at Oxford in 180:2,2 vols,, and this 
■was frequently reprinted in collected editions 
of the English poets. Warton on occasion 
showed full command of Pope’s style and 
metre, but most of his verse is imitative of 
Milton and Spenser. Dr. Johnson con¬ 
temptuously wrote of Warton’s poetry that 
it consisted entirely of 

Phrase that time hath flung away, 
Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet, 

Ode and elpgy and sonnet. 


But, Johnson's scorn notwithstanding, War- 
ton was an apt disciple of his sixteenth and 
seventeenth century masters, and as the re¬ 
viver of the sonnet, which had been very 
rarely essayed in England since Milton, he 
was himself the master of many pupils who 
bettered Ms Instruction. His sonnets treat 
side by side of the charms of antiquity and 
the charms of nature. A sonnet written 
on a flyleaf of Dugdale’s 1 Monasticon ’ is 
followed at a near interval by another on 
the ‘River Lodon.’ The versification was 
often uncouth, but Warton’s sincere admira¬ 
tion for nature and antiquity alike, though 
not expressed in liis sonnets or elsewhere 
with much subtlety, arrested attention in his 
own time by its novelty, and lent distinction 
to his poetic achievements. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hazlitl, and Charles Lamb were 
appreciative readers of Warton. Christopher 
North said with much justice ‘ the gods had 
made him poetical, but not a poet.' 

North added that 1 Tom Warton was the 
finest fellow that ever breathed.’ In person 
he was, in middle life, unattractive, being, 
according to the most truthful observers, 
a fat little man, with a thick utterance 
resembling the gobble of a turkey-cock. 
With Ms love ot scholarly study he com¬ 
bined somewhat slovenly habits and a taste 
for unrefined amusements. Ho delighted 
in the society of the Oxford watermen, and 
shocked the susceptibilities of Ms fellow- 
dons by often appearing in the watermen’s 
company on the river with a pipe in his 
mouth. He enjoyed drinking beer, especially 
in taverns, and, although he was the life and 
soul of his college common-room, was never 
quite at home in the intellectual salons of 
London. Miss Burney wrote of a meeting 
with him in 1788: ‘ IIo looks unformed in 
Ms manners and awkward in Ms gestures. 
He joined not one word in the general talk ’ 
(Mmb. D’Aublay, Diary i ii. 237). When he 
visited his brother at Winchester College he 
is said to have indulged in all manner of 
boyish pranks with undignified amiability, 


and, owing to his bulk, with ludicrous awk¬ 
wardness. 

A fine portrait of Warton, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is in the common-room of Trinity 
College, Oxford. It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1784. There is a good 
mezzotint by Hodges. An engraving by 
Holl is prefixed to Mint's ‘Memoir,’ and 
another, by W. P. Sherlock, is published in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations * (iv. 788), 

In 1855 James OrchardHalliweU-Phillipps, 
Thomas Wright, and others, formed in War- 
ton’s honour a Warton Club for the publica¬ 
tion of contributions to literary history, but 
the club was dissolved next year after issuing 
four volumes. 

Besides the works mentioned, Warton pub¬ 
lished ‘ A Description of the City, College, 
and Cathedral of Winchester. Exhibiting 
a Complete and Comprehensive Detail of 
their Antiquities and Present State. The 
whole illustrated with several Curious and 
AuthenticParticulars collected from a Manu¬ 
script of Anthony Wood, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford; the College 
and Cathedral Registers, and other Original 
Authorities, never before published,’London, 
n.d. [1750], 13mo. Some of Warton’s notes 
were utilised in the well-illustrated volumes 
called ‘Essays on Gothic Architecture, by 
the Rev. T. Warton, Rev. J. Bentham, 
Captain Grose, and the Rev. J. MiMer,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1800,8vo, An unpublished manuscript 
by Warton, entitled ‘Observations, Critical 
and Historical, on Churches, Monasteries, 
Oastles, and other Monuments of Antiquity 
in various Counties of England and Wales,’ 
supplies records of his vacation tours be¬ 
tween 1769 and 1778. The manuscript is 
now the property of Miss M. 8. Lee of 
Church Manor, Bishop’s Stortford, and was 
described by Henry Boyle Lee in the ‘Corn- 
kill Magazine ' for June 1865 (pp, 788 sqq.) 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, and Lit. Illus¬ 
trations ; Memoir, by Richard Mant, prefixed to 
the collected edition of Warton’s Poems, 1802; 
Nathan Drake's Essays, 1810, ii. 166-219; 
Horace Walpole's Corrosp. ed. Cunningham; 
Bennie's Studies in English Literature; Bosvoil’s 
Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill; Austin and Ralph’s 
Lives of the Poet-Laureates, pp. 318-82; Cam- 
hill Mug. June 1866; Blakiston’s History of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1898, pp. 193 sq.; J3.R. 
Wharton’s manuscript history of Wharton and 
Warton families in Bodleian Library.] S. L. 

WARWICK, Duma or. [Sea Bhatj- 
Chahp, IIebbt db, 1426-1445.] 

WARWICK, Eabls op. [Bee Nbw- 
bttbgh, I-Ienry de, d. 1128; Plbssis or 
Pebssetis, John be, d. 1263; Maedeit, 
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William, 1220-1268; Beauchamp, Gut 
bh, d. 1816; Beauchamp, Thomas eb, d. 
1401; Beauchamp, Rioharb be, 1382- 
1489; Neville, Richabb, 1428-1471, the 
‘ King-maker ; ’ Ebwarb, 1476-1499, son of 
George Plantagenet, duke of Claroneo; 
Dublbv, John, 1602 P-1668, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland; Dublby, Am- 
bbose, 1628 P-1690; Dubley, Sib Robebt, 
1678-1649; and Eton, Robebt, 1687-1368.] 

WARWICK, Countess op. [See Rich, 
Maby, 1026-1878.] 

WARWICK, GUY op, hero of romance. 
[See Guy.] 

WARWICK, Sib PHILIP (1609-1088), 
politician and historian, said to be descended 
from the Cumberland family of that name, 
was the son of ThomasWarwick by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Somerville [a. v.] of Somer¬ 
ville Aston, Warwickshire (vyoob, Fasti, i. 
606; Hasted, Kent ; Gent. May.1790,p.780). 
His father, whose name is generally spelt 
Warroclc or Warrick, was a musician of note, 
organist of Westminster Abbey and of the 
Chapel Royal (see The Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Soak, ed. Maitland and Squire, 1899, Introd.) 

Philip was born in the parish of St, 
Margaret, Weslminslar, on 24 Deo. 1600. 
He was educated at Eton, wns foT a time a 
chorister atWestminster, travelled in France, 
and spent some time at Geneva under the 
care of Theodore Diodati [seo under Dio- 
bati, Charles], On his return he became 
secretary to Lord Goring, to whom he 
appears to have been distantly related, and 
was made, by his influence, in March 1636 
secretary to Lord-treasurer Juxon (Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1638-4 p, 87,1686-0 p. 
301,1037 p. 816). On 13 Nov. 1638 he be¬ 
came a clerk of the signet (ib. 1629-81 p. 
667,1638-9 p. 108), On 12 Fob. 1638 ho 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn, and on 11 April 
following was created bachelor of law by the 
university of Oxford (Foster, Gray’s Inn 
Register, p. 216 ; Alumni O.ron, i. 1677). 

Warwick represented Radnor in the Long 
parliament, and his ‘Memoirs’ contain avivid 
description of the rejoicings whioh followed 
Strafford’s execution, the tumults against the 
bishops, and the excitement which accom¬ 
panied the passing of the Grand Remon¬ 
strance (Memoirs, pp. 104, 186, 201). He 
formed one of the minority of fifty-six who 
voted against tho bill for Strafford’s at¬ 
tainder, followed Charles to Oxford, and sat 
in the anti-parliament the king called there. 
On 5 Feb. 1644 he was deprived of his seat 
in the Long parliament by a vote of the 
commons ( Commons' Journals, iii.889). War¬ 
wick served in the king’s army, but as a 


volunteer, not as a commissioned officer 
At Edgehill he fought in the king’s guard 
of noblemen and gentlemen, called derisively 
the 1 troop of show,’ being in point of fortune 
he tells us, ' one of the most inconsiderable 
persons of it 1 (Memoirs, p. 281). In 1043 
the king sent Warwick to the Marquis of 
Newcastle to persuade him, if possible to 
march his army southwards, ne was given 
no formal commission, but only < three or 
four words under the king’s hand, written 
on a piece of white sarcenet,’ to accredit 
him. Both in this mission and in a ( 


for the same purpose in the autumn of 1043 
he met with no success (ib. pp. 248-64). In 
tho summer of 1046 he was employed to 
negotiate the terms of the capitulation of 
Oxford with Fairfax (Spbiqob, Anglia Bedi- 
viva, ed. 1864, p. 262). 

In 1847, when the king was at Hampton 
Court negotiating with the army and the 
parliament, Warwick was allowed to attend 
him as one of his secretaries; and inl648,dur¬ 
ing the negotiation of the treaty at Newport, 
he was one of the ‘ penmen who stood at his 
chair ’ in the daily discussions with the par¬ 
liamentary commissioners (Memoirs, pp.303, 
822). The king trustod him greatly, and 
used to dictate to him in the evenings the 
despatches on the progress of the treaty, 
which were Bent to the Prinoe of Wales. 
Warwick’s account of the king's sayings 
and doings during tkiB period is the most 
valuable portion of his hook (ib. pp. 822- 
881). When tho negotiations were tem¬ 
porarily suspended Warwick asked leave of 
absence for a few weeks to attend to his 
private affairs, and be was thus absent from 
Charles when he was seized and carried to 
Ilurst Castle by the army, The particulars 
recorded by him concormng the king’s trial 
and execution were learnt from Juxon, to 
whom the king on the night before his 
death commendedWarwick’s fidelity. ‘My 
lord,’ said the king, ‘ I must remember ons 
that hath had relation to you and myself; 
toll Charles ho hath been an useful and 
honest man unto me.’ None admired and 
lovod tho unfortunate Icing more than War¬ 
wick. 1 When I think of dying,’ he wrote, 
‘ it is one of my comforts, that when I part 
from the dunghill of this world, I shall meet 
. . . King Charles and all those faithful 
spirits that had virtue enough to be true to 
him, the church, and the laws unto the last’ 
(ib. pp. 831-41). 

Warwick was fined by parliament as a de¬ 
linquent 4774., being one-tenth of his estate; 
but on a review the fine was reduced to 2414, 
(February 1649). Ilis second wife paid about 
8,0004. to release his stepson’s estate (Calm- 
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~far of Committee for Compounding, pp. 1447, 
146:2). Compounding enabled Warwick to 
stay in England instead of following Charles 
XI into exile, and he urged Sir Edward 
Nicholas fq, v.] to follow hiB example, pro¬ 
mising his own good offices to effect it 
(Nicholas Papers, 1 .181). lie took no overt 
part in the plots against the Protector's 
government, though in 1056 he was arrested 
and was some weeks in custody ( Memoirs , 
p. 248). In spite of this inactivity he was 
trusted by the royalist leaders. Bishop Cosin 
relied upon his aid in the business of ap¬ 
pointing new bishops for vacant English 
sees in 1656 (Clarendon State Papers, lil 
Appendix ci.) In January 1660 Hyde wrote 
to a royalist agent on the king’s behalf, 
saying that he was told a considerable sum 
of money had been collected for the pro¬ 
motion of the royalist cause and placed in 
Warwick's hands. ‘The king,’ he added, 
‘knows very well Mr. Warwick’s affection 
and zeal to his service and his abilities to 
promote it, and that you do upon all occa¬ 
sions communicate with him and transmit 
bis advice to your other friendshe was 
therefore to inquire as to the fund in ques¬ 
tion. In March it was reported that War¬ 
wick was being used as a tool by the pras- 
byterian peers, but he finally helped to defeat 
then design for keeping the young royalist 
lords out of the house (ib. iii. 649,706, 729; 
Memoirs, p. 428). The king showed his 
satisfaction with Warwick by creating him 
a knight and granting his wife precedence 
in right of her first husband (Egerton MS. 
2542, f. 866 ). 

Warwick was returned to the parliament 
of 1061 as member for Westminster; but, 
though taking occasional part in the debates, 
never obtained much influence in the house. 
His most important work was outside it, 
Charles made the Earl of Southampton lord 
high treasurer, who left the business of the 
office entirely to his secretary Warwiok [see 
Whiothbscet, Thomas, fourth Eabl of 
Sotjthamitoit], In defending this arrange¬ 
ment afterwards to the king, Clarendon told 
Charles that all men expected to have seen 
Warwick preferred to some good place rather 
than his old post; nor would he havo ac¬ 
cepted it but for his confidence in South¬ 
ampton (Continuation of the Life of Claren¬ 
don, pp. 777,811-17). Burnet, who is leBs 
favourable, describes Warwick as ‘an honeBt 
but a weak man,’ who ‘understood the 
common road of tne treasury,’ but had no 
political oapacity. On the other hand, ‘ he 
wasanincorrupt man, and during seven years’ 
management of the treasury he made but an 
ordinary fortune out of it ’ (Own Time, i. 96). 
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Pepvs, whose official intercourse with War¬ 
wick makes his opinion of weight, praises 
him highly. He congratulated himself on 
beginning an acquaintance with him ‘who 
is as great a man, and a man of as much 
businees as any man in England ’ (12 Feb. 
1663). He found him ‘ a most exact and 
methodical man, and of great industry,’ and 
was delighted when Warwiok took the 
trouble to explain to him the state of the 
revenue and the taxes (29 Feb. 1664). He 
contracted with Warwick ‘ a kind of friend¬ 
ship and freedom of communication/ and 
was taught by him to understand ‘ the whole 
business of the treasurer of the navy ’ (27 Feb. 
1665). ‘I honour the man/ he concludes, 
‘ with all my heart, and think him to be a 
very able, right honest man’ (24 Nov. 1666). 

Southampton died on 16 May 1687, and 
the treasury was immediately put in com¬ 
mission, Warwick was not one of the com¬ 
missioners, and Sir George Downing, who 
had before inbigued against him, became 
secretary. There is no suggestion that War¬ 
wick was in any way disgraced, though he 
was not subsequently employed. A grant 
of land at St. James’s on which to build a 
house, and the reversion of the office of cus¬ 
tomer and collector of customs on woollen 
cloth in the port of London (worth about 
277/. per annum), appear to have been the 
only pecuniary rewards he obtained for his 
long service (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663- 
1664 p. 368, ib. 1668-9 p. 667, 1670 p. 
678). Except on two questions, lio steadily 
supported the government of the day in the 
House of Commons. His zeal for the church 
led him to oppose indulgence to the noncon¬ 
formists in 1672, and his fear of the growth 
of French power to urge war with France 
in 1668 (GltEr, Debates , ii. 40, 89, 96, iv. 
346, v. 800; cf. Memoirs, p, 42). A few 
letters written during this last period of his 
life are in the British Museum (Aidit. MS, 
4296; Egerton MSS. 2689, 2640). 

Warwick died on 16 Jan, 1682-8, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age,_ and was 
buried in Chiselhurst church. His epitaph 
and an abstract of his will are given in the 
mem oir in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/1790, 
p, 781. 

An engraved portrait of War wide, from a 
painting by Lely, is prefixed to his memoirs, 
and an engraving representing him at an 
earlier period of his life is given in the ‘ Gen¬ 
tlemans Magazine’ fbr September 1790. 

Warwick was the author of two books, 
both posthumously published. 1 , 1 Memoires 
of the Reigne of King Charles I, with a con¬ 
tinuation to the happy Bestsuration of King 
Charles!!,’London, 1701, 870 , said in tbepre* 
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face to be printed ‘ from the author's original 
manuscript by a faithful friend to whom they 
were entrusted.’ TheMemoires were written 
between 1676 and 1677, 1 from a frail memory 
and some ill-digested notes’ (Memoirex, pp. 
87, 207, 408). They throw little light on 
the military or political history of the times, 
but contain carefully drawn characters of 
Charles I,Straftord, Laud, Juxon, and other 
royalists of importance. There are also in¬ 
teresting sketches of Cromwell and Hamp¬ 
den. Warwick writes with great modera¬ 
tion and fairness. ‘ Willingly,’ he says, ‘ I 
would sully no man's fame, for to write 
invectives is more criminal than to err in 
eulogies’ (ib. p. 108). His great merit is 
that he records a number of characteristic 
details and anecdotes of real value, Burnet 
says of Warwick that 1 though he pretended 
to wit and politics, he was not cut out for 
that, and least of all for writing history.’ 
Guizot thought the memoirs of suilicient 
value to include a translation of them in 
his ‘Collection des MtSmoires relatifs t\ la 
Revolution d'Angleterre,’ but concludes that 
as an historian the author is cold and diffuse, 
and that the only valuable portion of Iho 
book is the account of the king’s captivity 
and execution ( Portraits Pulitiques, p. 142 ). 
2. ‘A Discourse of Government aa examined 
by Reason, Scripture, and the Law of the 
Land,’ 1094,12mo. This was published by 
Dr. Thomas Smith [see Snimr, Thomas, 
1638-1710], with a preface which, being dis¬ 
pleasing to the government of the time, was 
only suffered to remain in a few copies 
(Changed, iv. 66 ; Hatton Correspondence, 
u. 204). Guizot criticises it as more favour¬ 
able to absolute power than to liborty, and 
proving nevertheless that Warwick was un¬ 
willing to adopt either the first principles or 
the last consoquonces of his own ideas {Por¬ 
traits Politiques, p, 141). The original manu¬ 
scripts of both these works are in the British 
Museum (Addit, MS. 34714), Wood also 
attributes to Warwick a tract called ‘A 
Letter to Mr. Lenthall, shewing that Poace 
is better than War,’ 1642, 4to. 

Warwick married twice: first, about 1638, 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Hutton of 
Marsk, Yorkshire, by whom he had his only 
son, Philip; socouuly, about 1047, Joan, 
daughter of Sir Henry Fansliawe of Ware 
Park, and widow of Sir William Boteler, 
bart., killed in the battle of Oropredv Bridge. 

Philip Wabwicjk the younger {d. 1688) 
married Elizabeth, second daughter and co¬ 
heiress of John, lord Fretohville of Stavely, 
Derbyshire, by whom he had no issue, tn 
1680 lie was envoy to Sweden (his in- , 
struotions and commission are in the Raw- 


linson MSS. in the Bodleian Librarv fSW 
linson, A. 266, A. 292). He died at New 
market on 12 March 1682-3 (Wood Ttrl 
ed. Clark, Hi. 38). ’ Ltfi < 

[Wood'B AtheuiB Oxon. ed. Bliss, and Fasti- 
Gent. Mag. September 1790 ; Guizot’s Portraito 
Politiques des homines des differints partis ed. 
1874, p. 127. Other authorities mentioned in 
the article.] C. H F 

WARWICK, SIMEON op (d. 
historian. [See Simeon.] 

WASE, CHRISTOPHER (1626 P—1690) 
scholar, son of John Webs of London, was 
born at Hackney about 1026. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, and in 1646 was admitted 
scholar of Kind’s College, Cambridge (Hah- 
wood, Alumni Eton. p. 24). In 1647 the 
headmaster of Eton published Wase’s Greek 
version of Grotius’a ‘ Baptizatorum Puerorum 
Inatitutio ’ (other editions 1660,1666,1668 
and 1682). Wase bocame fellow of King’s' 
and graduated B.A. in 1048. In 1849 he 
published a translation of Sophocles’s‘Elec- 
tra,’ dodicatod to Princess Elizabeth, with an 
appendix designed to show his devotion to 
the Stuart house. Walker ( Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 150) says that Wase also delivered 
a feigned letter from tlio king to the provost 
of King’s. He was deprived of his fellow¬ 
ship and left England. Being captured at 
sea, lie was imprisoned at Gravesend, but 
escaped, and served in the Spanish army 
against the French. He was taken prisoner, 
but was released, and returned to England 
and became tutor to the eldeBt son of Philip 
Herbert, first earl of Montgomery [q. v.] In 
1684 he dodicatod to his pupil a translation 
of the 1 Oynegeticon’ of Faliscus Gratius. 
Waller adurossod a copy of verses to Wase 
on this performance. 

I 11 1666 Wase proceeded M.A. and was 
appointed headmaster of Dedham royal free 
school. From 1602 to 1668 he was head¬ 
master of Tonbridge school, the register of 
which states that lie was B.D., and edu¬ 
cated at the school Thomas Herbert, eighth 
earl of Pembroke [q. v.] In lr-71 he became 
superior beadle at law and printer to the 
university of Oxford. He died on 29 Aug. 
1690. 

Thomas Hearno, in his preface to Leland’s 
1 Itinerary,’ refers to him as an ‘ eminent phi- 
lologer.’ Ilis manuscripts are preserved in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Ox¬ 
ford (Fowled, Hist. Corpus Christi College, 
O.rford, pp. 401-2). A small oval portrait 
is mentioned by Granger ( Biogr. Hist. iii. 
96). 

iiesides the works mentioned,. Wase pub¬ 
lished : 1. ‘ In Mirabilem Caroli H ... re* 
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atitutionein carmen gratulatorium,’ London, 
i860 fol. 2, ‘ Metliodi practicse spocimen; 
an Essay of a Practical Grammar,’ 1600; 
8 th edit, amended, 1682. 8 . ‘English- 

Latin and Latin-English Dictionary,’ 1601. 
4 . ‘Latin Version of Sir John Spelman’s 
Life of Alfred,’ 1678, fol. 6 . ‘ Considernt ions 
concerning Free Schools in England,’Oxford, 
1678, 8 vo, urging an increase in the number 
of schools and the claims of scholars on the 
wealthy. 0. * Translation of Cicero’s Tusou- 
lans,’ 1683. 7. ‘ Animadversiouos Nonianrc,’ 
Oxford, 1686, 4to. 8 . ‘ C. Wadi Senarius, 
aive de Legibus et Licenlia veterum Poeta- 
rum,’ Oxford, 1687, 4to, 

Vase's son, CiiHisTorinTR (1602-1711), 
matriculated from Magdalen College on 
19 Oct. 1077, graduated B.A. from Corpus 
Chriati Oollego in 1681, M.A. on 23 March 
1684-6, was proctor in 1001 , and graduated 
B.D. in 1694. lie was vicar of Preston in 
Gloucestershire from 1687 to 1600, and 
dying on 4 April 1711 was buried in Corpus 
chapel. He was a great collector of coins 
(seo Hdaknu, Collections, i. 133 at aeq. 
passim), which he loft apparently to his 
college (Fowr.cn, pp. 401-2; see also ‘Wood’s 
life and Times, ed. Clark, passim, and 
Fostde, Alumni O.von. 1600-1714), 
[Authorities cited; Wood's Athens, vol. i. p. 
evii, vol. iii. col. 884; Wood's Life and Times, 
ed. Clark; Nichols’s Lit. Anood. iii. 409, v. 
208; Chalmors's Biogr. Diet.; Cat. of British 
Museum; Hill’s Boswell, v. 44B; Register of 
Tonbridge school.] E. C. M. 

WASEY, WILLIAM (1691-1757), 
physician, was son of Willinm Wasey, 
an attorney, who resided at Brunstead in 
Norfolk, and was horn there in 1601. lie 
was educated for five years at Norwich 
grammar school, and was admitted a pen¬ 
sioner at Caius College, Uambridgo, on 
2 Nov. 1708. lie was a scholar of thu col¬ 
lege from Michaolmns 1708 to Michaelmas 
1715, and gradual ed B.A. in 1712-13 and 
M.A. in 1716. lie matriculated at Leyden 
University on 1 Oct. 1710, hut, returning to 
Cambridge, he graduated M.D, in 1728. He 
waa admitted a candidate of the Cnllogo of 
Physicians, London, on 28 Dec. 1723, and a 
fellow on 92 Doo. 1724. He was cenBor of 
the college in 1731, 1706, 1739, and 1748; 
was named an elect on 30 Aug. 1746; and 
was conailiarius in 1740 and 1754. On the 
death of James Jurin [q. v.] he wae elected 
prosident, 2 April 1760, and was reappointed 
1760,1761,1762, and 1768. He was choson 

t ician to the Westminster Hospital at ile 
dation in 1719, hut resigned his office 
there in 1733, having been one of the six 
physicians appointed to St. George’s Hos- 


vol. xx, 


pital at (he first general board held on 
19 Oet. of that year. He died on 1 April 
1757. Ilia library was sold by auction soon 
after his death. 

[Muni's Colt, of PJiys.; Records of Cains 
Coll. Cambridge; Gent. Mag. 1757; Records of 
SL. George’s Hospital.] W. W. W. 

WASHBOURN, JOHN (1760 P-1829), 
local historian, son of John Washboum (d. 
1824 P), was descended from an ancient 
Gloucestershire family (Bctrke, Commoners, 
iii. 021; cf. art. Washbottbne, Thomas), 
and was born at Gloucester in 1759 or 1700. 
lie entered the business of his father, a 
printer and bookseller in Westgate Street, 
Gloucester, and both father and son were 
long connected with llio corporation of that 
city. Their typography was noted for its 
accuracy; but Wasliboum’s chief claim to 
notice is his 1 Bibliotheca Gloucestrensie; a 
Collection of scarce and curious Tracts re¬ 
lating to the County and City of Gloucester 
illustrative of and published during the 
Civil War,’ Gloucester, 4to. The second 
part was published first in 1823, the first 

? art, containing an historical introduction by 
ohn Webb [q. v.], not appearing till 1825. 
Washbourn died on 25 April 1829, aged 69, 
and was buried in the Unitarian burial-ground 
at Gloucester, where also was buried hiB wife 
Mary, who died, aged 63, at Nowent on 
28 June 1833. 

[Notes kindly supplied by F. A. Hyott, esq. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 92; prof, to Bibl. Glau- 
coslronsis.] A. F. P. 

WASHBOURNE, THOMAS (1606- 
1687), canon of Gloucester, born in 1008, 
was younger son of John Washboumo of 
Wichenford, Worcestershire, by his second 
wife, Elenor, daughter of Richard Lvgon 
(i. 1584) of Madresfield, ancostor ot the 
earls Beauchamp. The Washbourne family 
had been settled in. Gloucestershire for seve¬ 
ral centuries. Thomns entered Bnlliol Col¬ 
lege. Oxford, as a commoner in 1622, and 
graduated B.A. on 18 Feb. 1626-0, M.A. 
on 26 June 1628, and B.D. on 1 Aprill680. 
In 1639 he was made rector of Loadington, 
Northamptonshire, and in 1640 of Dumble- 
ton, Gloucestershire, In 1048 he was nomi¬ 
nated to a prebond in Gloucestershire Cathe¬ 
dral, and is said to have been installed in 
the night owing to the civil war. He does 
not seam to have been ejected from his liv¬ 
ings during the Commonweolth (Wax.edu, 
Sufferings, Ii. 88 ), but at the Restoration he 
was formally presented to his prebend on 
23 July 1660 and admitted 7 Aug.; nine 
days later lie was created D.D. at Oxford. 
From 1060 to 1668 he was vicar of St. Mary’s, 

8 si 
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Gloucester. lie died there on 6 May 1087, 
and was buried in the cathedral. By his 
wife, a daughter of Dr. Samuel Fell [q. v.], 
he had a large family. 

Waehbourne published two sermons and 
* Divine Poems,'London, 1654,8vo. Prefixed 
to the latter are ‘ Verses to his Friend Thomas 
Waehbourne,’ by Edward Phillips [q. v.], 
Milton’s nephew. Specimens from Wash- 
bourne’s poems are printed in Brydges’s ‘ Bri¬ 
tish Bibliographer f (iv. 46), and the whole 
work was edited, with a biographical intro¬ 
duction, by Dr. A. B. Grosart, in the ‘ Fuller 
Worthies Library,’ 1868. 

[Works in Brit. Mus, Libr.; Wood's Athanm, 
ed. Bliss, iv. 212; Masson’s Milton, v. 179, 22G- 
227; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1506-1714, Rud¬ 
der's Gloucestershire, 1781, pp. 860-00 ; Big- 
land’S Gloucestershire Collections; Le Neve’s 
Fusli, i. 446 ; Lansd. MS. 860, art. 164.1 

A. F. P. 

WASHINGTON, JOHN (1800-1863), 
rear-admiral and kydrographer, entered the 
navy in May 1812 on hoard the Junon, in 
which he served during the operations in the 
Chesapeake [see Cooicmnw, Sin Gnotion, 
1772-1863], In October 1813 he was movod 
into the Sybille, which in 1814 was sont 
to the coast of Greenland to protect tlio 
whalers. In November ho joined the Royal 
Naval College, from wliich'he passed out in 
May 1816 with the gold medal for proficiency 
in mathematics, lie then served for three 
years in tho Forth on the North American 
station, and afterwards in the Vengeur and 
Superb on the South. American elation, till 
promoted to the rank of lioulenant, on l Jan. 
1821. He wnB at this time at Valparaiso, 
and returned to England by what was then 
an ad venturous journey across the Andes and 
tho pampas to Buenos Ayros. In Fobruary 
1823 he was appointed to tho Parthian sloop 
in the West Indies, after which ho was for two 
years on hall-pay, and travelled in France, 
Spain, and Italy, improving his knowledge 
of the languages of theBS count.ries. In May 
1827 he was appointed to tho Woasol in tho 
Mediterranean, and in December was movod 
to the Dartmouth frigate, returning to Kng- 
land in the following spring. During tins 
time he had obtained leave of absonce, and 
travelled in Morocco in company with 
(Sir) John Drummond-Hay, and determined 
several positions by astronomical observa¬ 
tions, From 1830 to 1833 he was Hng>- 
lieutenant to Sir John Poo Beresford [q. v.j, 
oouwaandBr-in-chiaf at the Nore, anil on 
14 Aug. 1833 was promoted to bka rank of 
commander. 

From 1830 to 1841 he served as secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Sooiety, of which 


society (founded in 1830) he was one of the 
original memberB. As secretary, Ayitli t ha 
assistance of one clerk, he did the whole 
work of the society, the success of which m 
its early days was largely due to his energy 
and devotion. In March 1841 he was 
appointed to the Shearwater, for surveying 
work on the east coast of England, and in 
January 1842 was temporarily lent to the 
Black Eagle yacht, appointed to bring the 
king of Prussia to England. In compliment 
to tho king of Prussia, Washington was made 
captain on 16 March. In January 1848 he 
was movod to the Blazer, in which he con¬ 
tinued the survey of the caBt coast till 1817. 
In January 1846^ he was also appointed & 
commissioner for inquiring into the state of 
the rivers, shores, and harbours of the United 
Kingdom, and in February was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Afterwards he 
was employed in the railway and harbour 
department of the admiralty; and in 1868, 
having to visit Denmark, Sweden, and Russia 
to settle some matters as to an establishment 
of lifeboats, he was diroctod by Sir James 
Graham, then first lord of tho admiralty, to 
collect wliaL information he could as to the 
state of the Russian Baltic fleet and the 
defences of Uronetadt, Koval, and Svoaborg, 
This ho did, having also the happy chance of 
seoing a division of the fleet at soa and watch¬ 
ing ite manoeuvres. During these years he 
had boon acting ns assistant to Sir Franois 
Beaufort [q. v.], tho kydrographer; and on 
Benufort’s resignation in 1855, Washington 
woe appointed as his successor. This office 
he hold till his death, being promoted to ths 
rank of ruar-admiral on 12 April 1862. 

A man of nervous temperament, the sensi¬ 
bility of which was perhaps increased by his 
unremitting attention to the work of the 
oilice, his health was already much shaken, 
when it received a further blow liy the death 
of a dearly Iovod son, and by the accusation 
made by some of tho newspapers that the 
wreck of tho Orpheus on 7 Feb. 1803, on 
tho coast of New Zealand, was owing to the 
oarolossnose or culpable ignorance of the 
hydrographic olliee. It was easy to show 
that the accusation was groundless, and that 
tho ship was suppliod with the best charts 
and the latest information j hut the injury 
to Washington proved fatal. After a abort 
visit to Switzerland lie was on his way home 
when he died at Havre on 16 Sept. 1868. 
On the 19th he was buried in the protestant 
cemetery at Havre, the funeral being ati 
bonded by the French officials of the town, 
and representatives from the minist&re dels 
marine in Paris. In September 1883 Wash¬ 
ington married Eleonora, youngest daughter 
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of Eev. H. Askew of Greyatoke, Cumberland, 
and had issue. 

(Dawson's Memoirs of Hydrography (with a 
TAntoeraobie portrait and a list of his official 
sad semi-official papers), ii- 93; O'Byrne’s Naval 
Bioffr Diet.; Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Sac vol. xxxiv. p. cxii; Times, 23 Sept. 1863; 
information from the Royal Society.] 

J* K. Xft 


"WASSE, JOSEPH (1872-1738), scholar, 
was bom in Yorkshire, and entered as a sizar 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1691. He 
bible clerk in 1694, soholar in 1696, 
was B.A. in 1694, fellow and M.A. in 1698, 
B.D. in 1707. He assisted Ludolph Krister 
in his edition of Suidas (1706), and in 1710 
published a critical edition of Sallust, based 
on an examination of nearly eighty manu¬ 
scripts. In 1711 he was presented to the 
rectory of Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, hy 
Thomas Cartwright, with whom he was on 
intimate terms. He passed most of his time 
in his library at Aynhoe, and, according to 
Wbiston, Dr. Bentley pronounced him the 
second scholar in England. 

To Samuel Jebb’s ‘ BiblioLlieca Literaria’ 
Wasse contributed extensively, and Bowyer 
declares that the length of Wassa's articles 
ruined that venture. He became a proselyte 
to Samuel Clarke’s Arian opinions, and in 
1719 published ‘ Deformed Devotions,’ dedi¬ 
cated to Cartwright and his wife. 

The fine edition of Thucydides by Charles 
Andrew Duker and Wasse was published in 
1781 at Amsterdam, and was reprinted at 
Glasgow in 1769 with the Latin version by 
Robert and Andrew Eoulis. The original 
notes contained in the book are not of great 
value, and compare unfavourably with the 
Sallust. Wasse contributed scientific arti¬ 
cles to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.' 
He difld unmarried on 19 Nov. 1738, Part 
of his library was acquired by his successor 
at Aynhoe, Dr. Francis' Yarborough, after¬ 
wards principal or Brasenose College, Oxford 
(1746-1770). The hooks, which oontoin a 
great number of manuscript notes by Wasse, 
were given by Yarborough’s heirs to the 
college. Wasse’s copy of Tluioydides, with 
many manuscript notes, is in the Bodleian 
Library. 

[Chalmers's Biogr. Diet.; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
viii. 129,867,ix. 490,and authorities therecited; 
Whlston’s Life of Clarke, p. 84; Register of 
Queens’ Coll. Cambr.] E. O. M, 

WASTELL, SIMON (d. 1632), sohool- 
master, was descended from a northern 
family seated at Wasdaie in Cumberland. 
He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, about 
1680, graduating B.A, on 16 March 1C84-6. 
Before 1692 he was appointed headmaster 


of the free school at Northampton, where he 
acquired considerable reputation os a teacher. 
In 1623 he published a translation of John 
Shaw’s 1 Biblii Summula,’ 1621, entitled ‘ A 
True Christians Daily Delight,’ London, 
1623,12mo, dedicated to Sir Robert Spencer, 
first baron Spencer of Wormlaighton [q. v.] 
It was a short summary in verse ox the 
contents of the Bible, intended for children 
to commit to memory. To make the task 
easier the stanzas began with the successive 
letters of the alphabet. The first edition 
was reprinted iu 1683 (London, 12mo), under 
the title 1 The Divine Art of Memory,’ with 
a preface by ‘ T. B.’ Wastell, however, him¬ 
self issued a second enlarged edition in 1629, 
entitled 1 Microbiblion, or the Bibles Epitome 
in Verse,’ London, 12mo. The summary of 
the Old Testament was entirely recast, and, 
though still based on the ‘ Summula,’ was 
rather an original paraphrase than a transla¬ 
tion from Shaw. The summary of the New 
Testament was, however, merely reprinted 
from the firat edition. The hook was dedi¬ 
cated to Sir William Spencer, son of Sir 
Robert, who had d ied in 1027. The edition of 
1829 also contained on four blank pages at 
the end of the volume two poems very 
superior to Westell's verses. The former, 

‘ Upon the Image of Death,’ is usually attri¬ 
buted to Robert Southwell [q. v.l, and is 
included in his 1 Mseonise,’ 1696. The other, 

‘ Of Mans Morlalitie,’ is sometimes assigned 
to FranciB QuarleB fq. v.] In 1031 Simon 
Wastell, or more probably his son, was vicar 
of Daventry in Northamptonshire, but re¬ 
signed the living before 22 Sept, of that year. 
Wastell died at Northampton four months 
later, and was buried on 81 Jan. 1681-2. 
He was twice married. By his first wife, 
named Elizaboth, he had four surviving chil¬ 
dren: two sons—Samuel (6.1699) and Simon 
(J). 1602)—and two daughters, Hannah and 
Mary. Elizabeth died on 1 July 1020, and 
Wastell took a second wife, also named Eliza¬ 
beth, who died on 17 May 1039. Westell's 
will (deled 19 Aug. 1631) is printed in 
Nor thamptonshire ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (1804, 
v. 117). 

[WaBtell’sWorks; Oorser's Collectanea (Ohet- 
ham Soe.), v. 868-9; Wood's Athenss Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 865; Notes and Queries, 4lh ser. i. 31; 
Gray's Index to Hazlitt's Collections,] E. I. 0. 

WAT TYLER (d. 1881), rebel. [See 
Txim] 

WATERFORD, Earl of. [See Talbot, 
Gboboe, 1468-1688.] 

WATERHOUSE, Sib EDWARD (1686- 
1691), ohancellor of the exchequer in Ire¬ 
land, the youngest son of John Waterhouse 

3 m 2 
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of Wliitechurch, Buckinghamshire, and Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Henry Turner of Blunt’a 
flail in Suffolk, was born at Helmstedbury, 
Hertfordshire, in 1586. His father was some¬ 
time auditor to Henry VIII, and a family 
tradition relates that the king, one day visit¬ 
ing him, 1 gave a Benjamin’s portion of dig- 
nation to this Edward, foretolling by lua 
royal augury that he would be the crown of 
them all, and a man of great honour and 
wisdom, fit for the service of pi'inces.’ When 
twelve years old Waterhouse was sent to 
Oxford, ‘ where for some years he glistered 
in the oratorick and poetiok sphere, until 
he addictod himself to conversation and ob¬ 
servance of state affairs.’ Going to court, lio 
found a patron in Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.l 
and when tho latter wan in 1805 appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland, Waterhouse accom¬ 
panied him thither in the capacity of private 
secretary. He was made clerk of the castle 
chamber on 1 Eel). 1566, and about the same 
time received a grant of a lease of the manor 
of Evan in co. Kildare, togethor with tlio 
corn tithes of Duuhoyne in co, Moatli. lie 
was devotedly attached to Sir llenry Sidney, 
by whom he was employed in services of a 
very confidential nature. He accompanied 
t ho lord deputy on his four through the island 
in 1569, and, being loft by him to look after 
Oarrickfergus, lie was instrumental in ob¬ 
taining a charter for that town in 1570; 
ho waB in consequence created a freaman, 
and nominated to represent it in any par¬ 
liament subsequently to bo held, which ho 
accordingly did in 1685. Waterhouse sur¬ 
rendered hie office of clerk of tho castle 
ebumber in October 1669, and when Waller 
Deveroux, first earl of Essex [q. v,], in 1678, 
embarked in a scheme for the plantation of 
co. Antrim, ho induced Watorliouso to enter 
his service. lie was omployed by the earl 
in frequonl missions to England connected 
with the sale of his property and furnishing 

S rovisions for lua undertaking, and by his 
iscretion and devotion won that unfortu¬ 


nate nobloman’s graliludo. lie aft,ended 
him in his illness, and it was in his arms 
that the earl breathed his last, saying , 1 Oh, 
my Nod 1 oh, my Nod I Thou art tho faith- 
fullest and friendliest gentleman that evor 
X knew.’ Being by tho failure of Essex’s 
enterprise deprivod of employment, he ob¬ 
tained a grant on 25 June 1570 of a pension 
of 10s. English a day, which was subse¬ 
quently, on 20 June 1579, confirmed to him 
for life. He was appointed secretary of 
state by Sir Henry Sidney, and in 1670-9 
was several times sent to England to bring 
over treasure and in connection with the 
question of cess, He was added to the 


commission to 
forfeited lands 
ho obtained a 
customs on wii: 
was appointed commissioner for check of 
tho army; on 7 July receiver-general in the 
exchequer, and on 26th of the same month 
receiver of all casualties and casual profits 
falling to 1 lie crown. He attended tho move¬ 
ments of tho army under Sir William Drury 
[q. v.] in Munster from August to November 
that year, during the rebellion of James 
KHz man rice and Sir John Desmond, adding 
to his other dutios that of overseeing the 
victualling department. Towards the fatter 
end of October he wnB sworn a privy coun¬ 
cillor ; hut the outbreak of the rebellion of 
tho Earl of Dosmond in November recalling 
him to Mb post with tho army in Munster 
his timo was fully occupied for the two fol¬ 
lowing years in discharging his duties as 
secretary, commissioner for check of the 
army, and ovorsoer of the commissariat. 
On 17 Juno 1580 ho obtained a grant of 
tho office of overseor and water bailiff of 
tho Shannon, with valuable perquisites; on 
10 April 1581 ho was appointed a commis¬ 
sioner for ecclesiastical causes, and on 22 July 
was granted a laaso for twenty-one years of 
the lands of Hilllown in Meath. As he had 
served Essex and Sidney in all fidelity, bo 
ho sorved Arthur, lord Groy de Wilton, and 
Sir John Parrot, living at peace with all 
mon, and all men having at one time or 
another a good word for him. Despite his 
‘ weak body,’ ho was assiduous in the dis¬ 
charge of Ins numerous offices, and on 18 Jan. 
1682 reported that he had collected in bonds 
and recognisancoe casualties to the amount 
of 100,0001. On 26 Aug. that year he ob- 
1 ained a grant of tho castle and lands of 
Doonass in co. Clara, to ho held in fealty, only 
rondoring to tho doputy one pair of gloves 
whonover he visited tho castle. The rewards, 
more numerous than valuable, heaped upon 
him aroused Elizabeth's jealousy, especially 
that of wator bailiff of the Shannon and 
custodian of tho boats at Atlilone, and in 
tho autumn ho was ordorod over to England, 
Ilis modest behaviour and the warm cre¬ 
dentials he brought from Ireland wonBurgh- 
ley’s favour, while his oflbr to surrender his 
obnoxious patent of water bailiff mollified 
Elizabeth, though she insisted on having a 
list made out of all patents, fees, &c. granted 
to him during the last seven years. _ 
Returning to Ireland in. April 1683, 
Waterhouse had in tho following IJareh the 
disagreeable task imposed upon him, along 
with Sir Geoffrey Fonton, of torturing Der- 
mot O’Hurley [q. v.], titular archbishop of 


impure into concealed and 
m 1678. On 6 Feb. 1679 
grant of the colleotorship of 
ie in Irolaud: on 27 
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Cashel, according to Burghley's directions, 
by toasting his feet before the fire. He 
was knighted by Sir John Perrot in Christ 
Church, Dublin, on 20 June 1584, the deputy 
giving as his reason for so doing the fact that 
ho dispended yearly more than a thousand 
marks. Amid the general chorus of dis¬ 
approval with which Parrot's expedition 
against the Antrim Scots was greeted, Water- 
house raised his voice in Perrot’a favour. 
He hod already given up Ms office of secre¬ 
tary of state to please Fenton; in November 
he surrendered his patent of water bailiff 
of the Shannon, and shortly afterwards, in 
order to gratify Sir Henry Wallop, he laid 
aside the execution of his office of receiver 
of casualties. In the quarrel between Sir 
JohnPerrot and Archbishop Loftus he played 
the part of peacemaker without forfeiting 
the rospBcfc of either. ‘I, for my parL,’ 
wrote Loftus, ‘must needs confess myself 
in sort boundeu unto the gentleman for liis 
faithful assistance in the late and long con¬ 
tention and dislike between my Lord Deputy 
and me . . . wherein he has shown himself 
an earnest persuader to a more moderate 
course than, hath been used.' As for Perrot, 
while granting Waterhouse leave, ‘ having 
been long sick and in great danger,’ to go 
over to England to plead his own cause, 
he earnestly besought Burghloy to inter¬ 
cede for the restoration of his patent, as 
some slight recompense for his long and 
faithful service. But Elizabeth was not 
easily to be moved, and Waterhouse had to 
enter into a detailed account of all his offices 
and rewards, explaining that, so far from 
having profited by thorn, heliad been obliged 
to sell land in England to the value of over 
4,000/. On 19 Oct. 1686 he was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer or of the green 
wax in Ireland, which office he surrendered 
to George Clive in October 1680, liaving by 
that time received a grant (7 July 1688], in 
consideration ‘ of his sufficiency and painful 

S ervice,’ of the office of overseer, water 
, and keeper of tho river Shannon for 
life. Ho quitted Ireland in January 1591, 
and, retiring to his estate of Woodchurch in 
Kent, died there on 13 Oct. that year. 

Waterhouse married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Villiers, whom he di¬ 
vorced in 1678; secondlj', Margaret Spilman 
of Kent; thirdly, Deborah, widow of a Mr. 
Harlackenden of ‘Woodchurch, who survived 
him. By none had he any issue; Edward 
Waterhouse (1619-1670) '[q, v.] was his 
grand-nephew. 

Edwabd Watbehottse (ft. 1629), colo¬ 
nist, was probably liis nephew, and the son 
of Thomas Watorhouse of Berkhampstead, 


Berkshire. He was for some time secretary 
of the Virginia Company. He was the 
author of * A Declaration of the State of 
the Colony and Affaires in Virginia. With 
a relation of the barbarous Massacre . . . 
executed by the Native Infidels upon the 
English on 22 March last’ (London, 1622, 
4to), with a preface dated 22 Aug. 1622. 

[A slight memoir of Waterhouse by his grand¬ 
nephew Edward will ho found in Fuller’s Wor¬ 
thies, ‘ Karts,’ and in Lloyd’s State Worthies, 
i. 422-5; CluHarbuck’s Hertfordshire, i. 418; 
Visitation of Hortfoidshire, 1634; dal. Suite 
Pupcrs, Ireland, 1565-91, passim; Collins’s 
Sidney Papers; Devoroux’s Lives of the Earls of 
Essox; Onl. of Plants, Eliz. passim; M’Skimmin’s 
Hist, of Csxrickfergua; Official Returns of Mem¬ 
bers of Pari. Ireland; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 
Pop. p. 228; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors; Addit. MS. 16914, f. 35.] B. D. 

WATERHOUSE, EDWARD (1619- 
1670), heraldic and miscellaneous writer, 
born at Greenford, Middlesex, in 1619, was 
son of Francis Waterhouse of that place, by 
his wife Bridget, daughter of Morgan Powell 
(Qent. Mag. 1796, i. 4G0). Sir Edward 
Waterhouso [q. v.] woe his grand-uncle. 
He was educated possibly at Cambridge, of 
which university he graduated LL.D. per 
literas regias in J 688, but in the time of the 
Commonwealth he resided for some years 
at Oxford in order to pursue his studies in 
thB Bodleian Library. In 1660 lie was 
lodging in Sion College, London. 

Soon after the passing of the second char- 
tor of the Bnyal Society, Waterhouse, who 
1 b described by Wood ob ‘ a cock-brein’d 
man,’ was elected a fellow (Thomson, Hist. 
Royal Soo. App. p. xxiii). By the persuasion 
of Skoldon, archbishop of Canterbury, he 
took holy orders in 1668, and afterwards 
became ‘ a fantastical preacher.’ He died 
on 30 May 1670 at hie house at Mile End 
Green, and was interred on 2 June at Green- 
ford, Middlesex, whore he had an estate. 

He married, first, Mary, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Smith, alias Carrington, 
by Magdalen, his wife, daughter of Robert 
Harvey, esq., comptroller of the custom 
house to James I; and, secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Bateman 
of Hartington, Derbyshire, and London, by 
Christiana, daughter of William Stone of 
London. Waterhouse survived his second 
wife, who left him one son, Edward, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Bridget. The 
daughters alone survived him {Sphere of 
Gentry, ii. 07). 

His works are: 1, ‘ A humble Apologie 
for Learning and Learned Men,’ London, 
1663, 8vo. 2, ‘Two Brief Meditations! 
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i. Of Maguanimitie under Crosses; ii. Of 
Acquaintance with, God, By E. W.,’ Lon¬ 
don (6 Dec.), 1653, 8vo. 3. 'A modest 
Discourse of the Piety, Charity, and Policy 
of Elder Times and Christians, Together 
with those their vertuesparallolod by Chris¬ 
tians, members of the Church of England,’ 
London, 1666, 8vo. 4. ‘A Disoours and 
Defense of Arms and Armory, Showing the 
Nature and Uses of Arms and Honour in 
England, from the Camp, the Court, the 
City, undor the two lattor of which arc 
contained Universities and Inns of Court,’ 
London, 1660, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Sphere of 
Gentry: deduced from tho Principle^ of 
Nature. An Historical and Gonoalogical 
Work of Arms and Blazon, in four Books,’ 
Loudon, 1661, fol. Sir William Dundalu 
informed Wood that this work was wholly 
composed by Watorhonso, though it was 
published under the name of Sylvanus Mor¬ 
gan [q. v.l Wood correctly describes it as 
‘a rapsoclical, indigested, and whimsical 
work,’ but it nevertheless contains much 
curious matter. In 1836 Thorpe, the Lon¬ 
don bookseller, sold a manuscript volume of 
horaldic collections by Waterhouse, entitled 
‘ The Sphere of Gentry,’ with arms in colours 
and in trick (Tiionrn, Cat. of Ancient Manvr 
scripts, 1836, No. 841). 6. ' Port aacut.ua 

111 list ratus; or, a Commentary on Sir John 
Eortoscue, lord chancellor to Ilenry VI, his 
book De Laudibus legum Anglins,’ London, 
1603, fob, with a flno portrait of Waterhouse 
by Loggan. 7. ‘ The Gentlemans Monitor: 
or a Sober Inspection into the Virtues, 
Vices, and ordinary means of tho rise ana 
decay of Men and Families. With tho 
authors apology and application to tho 
Nobles anil Gentry of England, seasonable 
for these times,’ London, 1006,8vo. A por¬ 
trait. by nortoclis is prefixod. 8. ‘ A Short 
Narrative of the late dreadful Fire in Lon¬ 
don: together with certain Considerations re¬ 
markable therein, and doducible therofrom ’ 
(anou.), London, 1667, 8vo. With portrait 
by Ilertochs. Ho also contributed ‘ Observa¬ 
tions on tho Life of Sir Edward Waterhouse ’ 
to Lloyd’s ‘ State Worthies,’ 1670. 

[Birch’s Hist, of tho Royal Soc. ii. 460; 
BurWs Landed Gantry (1866), p. 1288 ; Chal¬ 
mers's Biogr.Diet,; Gent. Mag. 1792ii. 781, 988, 
1790 i. 866; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, (1821), v, 
274; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p, 2862; 
Houle’s Bibl. Herald, pp. 148, 168, 177; Niool- 
aon’s English Hist. Library (1776), pp. 16,188; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 163.] T. O. 

WATERHOUSE, GEORGE (d. 1602), 
musician, held some appointment in Lincoln 
Cathedral, whence he was called to the 
Chapel Royal in July 1688. On 7 July 1602 


he supplicated for the degree of Mus.Bac at 
Oxford. His name repeatedly appears amour 
the signatures in tho cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal, which records his death on 
18 Feb. 1601-2. 

Waterhouse devoted himself with extra¬ 
ordinary diligence to the favourite task of 
the Elizabethan composers, the construction 
of canons upon the plain-song ‘Miserere’ 
Morloy, who calls Waterhouse ‘my fri^ d 
and fellow,’justly says that he ‘ for variety 
surpassed all who ever laboured in that 
kinde of study,’ and expresses a wish that 
the canons should bo published ‘for the 
benefit of tho world and his own perpetual 
glory.’ _ Morley made the very reasonable 
suggestion that Waterhouse should give a 
few words of explanation as heading to each 
canon. Probably owing to Waterhouse’s 
doalh and the extent of the work, the 
oanons were not published; and it is note¬ 
worthy that the ‘Medulla Musicke ’ of Wil¬ 
liam Byrd and Alfonso Ferrnbosco, which 
also consisted of canons Upon' Miserere,’ is 
known only by an entry in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Registers,’ while of John Farmer’s similar 
work only a single imperfect copy is pre¬ 
served. Two manuscript copieB of Water- 
house's canons were in the possession of a 
cort am ‘ Ilonry Bury, clorko,’ who bequeathed 
t horn to tho universities, to he ‘ kept or pub¬ 
lished in print for the credit of Engueb- 
men, and for hotter preserving and oon- 
tinewiug that wonderful work.’ Bury’fl will 
Booms to have been proved in 1036, but 
through nogloct the manuscripts were not 
immediately delivered, and one has disap¬ 
peared. Tho other reached Abraham 
Wheolocke [q. v.] on 1 Feb. 1648, and was 
deposited in the Cambridge University Li¬ 
brary, where it is still preserved. It is an 
oblong quarto, containing 1,163 canons, two- 
in-one, the plain-song being written above 
enoh, with an explanation of tho construction 
The work oan only bo regarded as a useless 
monument of patienco and ingenuity. The 
science displayed is indoed amazing, and 
students might perhaps boneflt by a glance 
through what Morley calls ‘those never 
enough praysed travailfes of M. Waterhouse, 
whose flowing and most swoet springs in 
that kind may ho sufficient to quench the 
thirst of the most insatiate saholler what¬ 
ever.’ Owing to the defootive indexing of 
the catalogue of tho Cambridge University 
manuscripts the volume has been overlooked 
(Davet, History <f English Musto, pref), 
and it was unknown to Rimbault and 0. F. 
Abdy Williams. 

[Ohoquo-book of the Chapel Royal, ed. Rim¬ 
bault (Camden Soc.), 1872, pp. 4 , 8, 84, 69-8, 
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195 • Wood’s Fasti Oxon. col. 767 ! Williams's 
Musical Degrees, p. 74; Morley’s Plains and 
Vasie Introduction to Practiced Muaicke, 1507, 
IT ns, 183 (reprint 1771, pp. 129, 211); 
Cambridge University MS. Dd. iv. 60; Davey'a 
History of English Music, p. 197.] H. D. 

WATERHOUSE, GEORGE ROBERT 
( 1810 - 1888 ), naturalist, son of James Ed¬ 
vard ’Waterhouse, solicitor’s clerk, and 
student of entomology, by his -wife, Mary 
Newman, was horn at Somers Town on 
6 March 1810. In 1821 he was sent to 
school at Koekelberg, near Brussels. In 
the summer of 1824 he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and was articled to an architect. On 
the expiration of his apprenticeship he for a 
time followed that profession, among his 
works being the laying out of Charles 
Knight’s garden in the Vale of Health, 
Hampstead, and the designs for the orna¬ 
mentation of St. JDunstan’s Oliurch. 

Waterhouse inherited from Mb father a 
taste for entomology. In 1888 he and 
Frederick William Hope [q. v.] initiated the 
Entomological Society or London, Watoi- 
house accepting the post of honorary curator. 
He was its president in 1849-60. 

For some time ho was engaged in writing 
the natural history articles for Knight’s 
'Penny Cyclopaedia.’ In 1836 he was ap¬ 
pointed curator to the museum of the Royal 
Institution at Liverpool, an appointment 
he exchanged in 1838 for the curatorship of 
the Zoological Society of London. He be¬ 
gan at once to moke a catalogue of the mam¬ 
mals in their museum, and completed it in 
the following spring. Owing to the foot 
that the classification he adopted did not 
accord with tho then fashionable quinary 
eystem, hie list was not published till 1888; 
it was followed by a supplement in 1839. 

Although he declined an invitation to ac¬ 
company Darwin on the celebrated voyage 
of the Beagle, Darwin on hie return placed 
the mammals in Waterhouse’s hands for de¬ 
scription ( Zool . Voyage of the Beagle, pt. ii. 
1840), as well as the coleoptera (described 
in various scientific journals). In November 
1843 he was appointed an assistant in the 
mineralogies!, branch of the department of 
natural history in the British Museum, and 
of this section, then styled the mineralogies! 
and geological branch, he became keeper in 
1861, while in 1867, when the two subjects 
were separated, he became keeper of the do- 
artment of geology: that post he held till 
is retirement in 1880. He died at Putney 
on 21 Jon. 1888. He morried, on 21 Deo. 
1884, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of G. L. J. 
Griesbach of Windsor, a musician, 
Waterhouse studied more especially the 


colooptera, and devoted much time to the 
group Hateromera, for which he had at one 
time prepared a scheme of classification, but, 
owing to the loss of his notes, this was never 
published. His dissections made for the 
purpose arc now in the British Museum 
(natural history) with the type specimens 
from his collection. 

He begun in 1844 a ‘Natural History of 
the Mammalia,' which occupied his leisure 
time till 1848, when, chiefly owing to thB 
outbreak of the French revolution, the pub¬ 
lisher, M. Hippolyfce Bailli&re, was unable to 
continue the work. The two volumes com¬ 
pleted (8vo, London, 1846-48) contain the 
account of the Marsupialia and Rodentia, and 
are still considered to he among the most 
valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
these groups. 

Waterhouse was a zealous curator, and it 
was under his auspices that the celebrated 
skeleton of tho Arehaopteryx was acquired 
by the nation. 

Besides the works already named, Water- 
house was author of: 1. ‘ Catalogue of Bri¬ 
tish Coleoptera,’ London,1858,8vo, 2. ‘ Pocket 
Catalogue of British Coleoptera,’ London, 
1801, 8vo. He also assisted Agassiz with the 
mammalian portion of the latter’s ‘Nomen- 
clator Zoologicns ’ (1842), and contributed 
some 120 papers on natural history subjects 
to various scientific journals between 1833 
and 1806. 

[Trans Entom. Soc, London, 1888, Proo. pp. 
lxx-lxxri; information kindly snppliod by his 
son, Mr. C. O. Waterhouse; Brit. Mns. Cat,; 
Eoy.il Soo. Oat.] B. B. W. 

WATERLAND, DANIEL (1083-1740), 
theologian, second eonof Henry Waterland, 
rector of Walesby and Elixborongh, Lin¬ 
colnshire, by his second wife, was born at 
Walesby on 14 Feb, 1682-8. He was edu¬ 
cated at the free school, Lincoln, and Mag¬ 
dalene College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted on 80 March 1699, and elected 
scholar on 28 Dec. 1702 and fellow on 
18 Feb. 1703-4. He graduated B.A. in 
1703 and B.D. in 1714, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1700 and D.D. in 1717. On 8 May 1724 
he was incorporated at Oxford. Waterland 
was on exemplary don, devoted to tutorial 
work and university business. He was ex¬ 
aminer in arts in 1710 and in the philoao- 
liical schools in 1711. In February 1712-13 

and BinSon) to themasteishlp of his college, 
vacant bv the death of Gabriel Quadring, ana 
presented to the rectory of Ellingham, Nor¬ 
folk. At the public commencement in 1714 
he held a disputation with Thomas Sher*, 
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lock [q. v.] on the quostion of Arian sub¬ 
scription. On 14 Nov. 1715 I 10 succcodod 
Sherlock as vice-ohancellor of the university. 
In 1716 he preached tho sonnon on occasion 
of the university’s public thanksgiving 
(7 June) for tho suppression of tho rebellion, 
and on 22 Oct. presented to t he Prince of 
Wales at Hampton Court an address of con¬ 
gratulation upon tho event. In tho following 
yoar ho was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to the king. The unauthorised publication 
of a correspondence which had pnaBed be¬ 
tween him and John Jackson (1686-1708) 

a . v.] on the Arian tendency of Dr. Samuel 
ttrke's ‘Scripture Doctrino of tlm TriniLy’ 
drew from Waterland ‘A Vindication of 
Christ’s Divinity,’ Cambridge, 1710, 8vo, in 
whioh ho attached notonlyClftrke,butPaniol 
Whitby [q. v.] Whitby replied, and Water- 
land published an ‘Answer’ to his reply, 
Cambridge, 1720, 8vo. Tho learning and 
acumen which ho displayed in this contro¬ 
versy marked him out as the true successor 
of Bishop Georgo Bull [q. v.], and caused him 
to he selected as tho first lecturer on Lady 
Mover’s foundation. Tho ‘ Eight Sermons in 
Defence of tho Divinity of our Lord Justis 
Christ' preached by him in this capacity in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and published at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1720, 8vo, possess a value indepon- 
dont of the polemics in which they origi¬ 
nated. and wore reprinted at Oxford in 
1815. ' 

Waterland joined in tho censure passed 
by tho heads of houses in January 1720-1 on 
Bentley’s libel on John Golbntch (16(54— 
1748) [q.v.] In 1721 ho was presented by 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s to tli'o 
London rectory of St, Austin and St. Faith. 
On 21 Doe. 1722he was appointed by Arch¬ 
bishop Dawes chancellor of tho diocese of 
York. lie took an active part in tho iinal 
si age of tho struggle with Bentley, boing a 
member of tho Byudicatu appointed on 
26 Sept. 1723 to take such slops ns might 
ho advisable for the purpose of defeating or 
delaying his restoration. In tho same year 
appearod Mb ‘ Critical History of tho Athe¬ 
naeum Creed ’ (Cambridge, 8vo), in which, 
upon an exhaustive review of the then 
accessible evidence, lie assigned that symbol 
to tho docade 430-40, ana its composition 
to St. Hilary of Arles. The importance of 
tho work was at once recognised, and a 
second edition was issued in 1728. Re¬ 
prints appeared at London in 1860,12mo, 
and at Oxford, edited by John Richard 
King, in 1870, 8vo (for criticism of Water- 
land’s argumont see Luhey, Hiatonj of tho 
Creeds,3rd ed. 1887). 

A Windsor canonry was added to Wator- 


in 


land’s preferments on 27 Sept. 1727~ani 
1730 the archdeaconry of Middlesex (13 
and the vicarage of Twickenham (October! 
upon which he resigned his London rectorv 
He now engaged in the deistical controvert 
with ‘Scripture Vindicated’ (CambridJ 

? v °)> a ^ply to Matthew 
Imdals Christianity ns Old ns the Crea 
tion ’ [soo Middleion, Commits]. 

To Bishop Law’s ‘ Enquiry into the Ideas 
of Space, Time, Immensity, and Eternity’ 
(1734), Walorland contributed by way of 

appendix ‘ A Dissertation upon the Argu¬ 
ment a priori for proving the Existence of a 
First Causo,’ in which, with special rafe. 
renco to Clarice, he essayed to dispose of the 
onto logical argument, in tho eupposed in¬ 
terests of orthodoxy. ‘The Importance of 
tho Doctrine of tho Holy Trinity Asserted' 
London, 1731, 8vo; 3rd ed. Cambridge 
1800 j and ‘liovimv of tho Doctrine of the 
Eucharist as laid down in Scripture and 
Antiquity,’ Cambridge, 1737, 8vo, complete 
tho list of Wnterland’s nrnjora opera, A 
reprint of the latt or treatise appearod at Ox¬ 
ford in 1868, 8vo ; now ed. 1800, 

Walorland declined in 1734 the office of 
prolocutor to tho iowor house of convoca¬ 
tion, as also at a later data (December 1788 
or May 1740) the see of Llaiidaff. lie died 
without issuo on 23 Dec. 1740. llis remains 
wore interred in tho south transept of St. 
George’s Oliapol, Windsor. In 1719 he 
raamod Theodosia (/l. 8 Doc. 1761), daughter 
of John TreeomvoH of Andorton, Dorset, 
Waterland did moro than any other di¬ 
vine of Mb generation to check the advance 
of latitudinamn ideas within tho church of 
England, llis deep and accurate learning 
and his command of nervous mid perspicuous 
English rendered him unusually formida¬ 
ble as a controversialist. Of mysticism and 
philosophy ho was suspicious, and was 
therefore reduced to rest tho defence of 
Christianity ontirely on external evidence. 

llis minor works include, besides sermons 
and charges: 1. ‘The Case of Arian Sub¬ 
scription Considered,’ Cambridge, 1721,8_vo. 
2. ‘ A Supplement to the Case of Arian 
Subscription Considered,’ London, 1722,8vo 

E soe Sykes, Arthur Asiiedy]. 3. ‘The 
Scriptures and the Arlans compared in their 
accounts of God tho Father and God tho 
Son,’ London, 1722, 8vo, 4. ‘A Second 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity,’ London, 
1723, 8vo. C. ‘A Further Vindication of 
Christ's Divinity,’ London, 1724, 8vo [see 
Clarke, Samuel, 1675-1729].. 8. 'Re¬ 

marks upon Dr. Clarke’s Exposition of the 
Church Oatocliism,’ London, 1780,8vo [see 
Emi.yk, Thomas; and Sykes, Aethub Abe- 
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ibi]. 7. ‘ The Nature, Obligation, and 
Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments Con¬ 
sidered,' London, 1730, 8vo. 8. ‘Supple¬ 
ment ’ to the foregoing tract published the 
6ameyear, 9, ‘Advice to a Young Student,' 
London, 1730 j 3rd ed. Cambridge, 1700; 
London, 1761. 10. ‘Regeneration Stated 

and Explained,' London, 1740, 1780, 8vo. 
11. ‘A Summary View of the Doctrine of 
Justification.’ 12. ‘ An Inquiry concerning 
the Antiquity of the Practice of Infant Com¬ 
munion.’ The two last tracts first appeared 
posthumously with Walerland's ‘ Sermons,’ 
ed. J. Clarke, London, 1742, 2 vois. Svo; 
2nd ed. 1776. A collective edition of Water- 
land's works, with engraved portrait and a 
review of his life and writings hy William 
Van Mildort [q. v.], bishop of Llaudafl', ap¬ 
peared at Oxford in 1823,10 vols. 8vo. The 
last volume is chiefly made up of letters, to 
which may ho added ‘ fourteen Letters to 
Zachary Pearce,’ed. Edward Churl on, Ox¬ 
ford, 1868,8vo, and ‘ Five Letters to William 
Staunton,’ appended to the latter’s ‘ Reason 
and Revelation Stated,’ London, 1722, 8vo. 
Four letters to John AusLis the elder [q. v.l 
are in Stowe MS. 749, ff. 273-49. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Walerland's Li fa by 
"Van Mildort, above referred to; Add it. MSS. 
6836 f. 26, 22011 f. 210, 31013 f. 161, 3101 1 ff. 
46-8, 32460 f. 62, 32690 f. 278 ; Fani. Minor. 
Gent. (Ilarl. Soc.) in. 876; Cooper's Ann. of 
C.mibr. iv. 114, 143; Monk's Life of Bentley, 
2nd ad.; Biogr. Brit; Nichols's Lit. Aimed, and 
lllnstr. of Lit.; Rial. MSS. Com m. 2nd Rep. App. 
p. 236,8th Rep. App iii. 12; Gent. Mag. 1740 p. 
623, 1742 p. 280; Notes nnd Quarles, 6th sor. 
iii. 85,134, 250; Lcslio Stephen's Hist, of Eng¬ 
lish Thought in tho Eighteenth Century; Abbey 
and Overton’s Engliih Church in thoEightsenth 
Century; Le Nova's Fasti Ecel. Angl,; Fisher’s 
History of Christian Doctrine (Intermit. Thool. 
Libr.) ; LovmuIos’b British Librarian ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.] J. M, R. 

WATERS, Sib JOHN (1774-1842), lieu¬ 
tenant-general, was born in 1774 at Tyfry, 
near Welsh St. Donats, Glamorganshire. 
Hisgrandfalher, Edward Waters of I’ll loot i, 
was high sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1754. 
His father, whoso name is not ascorlainod, 
died young, leaving a large family. Tho 
Marquis of Bute obtftinod a commission for 
the son in the 1st (royal Scots) foot on 2 Aug. 
1797. He joined tho second battalion in Por¬ 
tugal, and served with it in tho expedition to 
the Holder in 1799, and the expedition to 
Egypt in 1801. He had become lieutenant 
on 15 Feb. 1799,and inrewardfor his conduct 
during the mutiny at Gibraltar in 1802 the 
Duke of Kent obtained a company for him in 
the York rangers on 24 Sept. 1803. lie re¬ 


mained, however, with the royal Scots, and 
went with it to the West Indies. On 28 Feb. 
1805 he was promoted captain in that regi¬ 
ment, to which two new battalions had been 
added, and soon afterwards he returned to 
England. 

In August 1808, owing to the Duke of 
Kent’s recommendation, h e was made aide-de- 
camp to Brigadier Charles William Stewait 

J afterwards third Maruuis of Londonderry) 
q. v.l _ He went with him to Portugal, aiid 
served in Moore’s campaign. Sent out to ob¬ 
tain intelligence of tho French movements in 
Doeember, lie bought from the Spaniards at 
Valdestillos an intercepted despatch from 
Bertkier to Soult, which gave Moore most im¬ 
portant information, and at once altered his 
plans. Tie was promoted major on 16 Feb. 
1809, and was attached to the Portuguese 
army (with the local rank of lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel), but employed on intelligence duties. 
Wellington wioic of him on 2G Oct., when 
he was going homo for a time with Stewmt: 

‘ lie has made himself extremely useful to 
tho British army by his knowledge of the 
languages of Spain and Portugal, by kia 
intelligence and activity. I have omplojed 
him in several important affairs, which' he 
has always transacted in a manner satis¬ 
factory to me; and Iiis knowledge of tho 
language and customs of tho country has 
induced me to send him generally with the 
patrols omployed toasccrtam tho position of 
the onomy, in which services lie has acquitted 
himself most ablv.’ lie wished to have him 
definitely placed on his staff. The most, 
conspicuous instance of his servicoahleness 
was at the passage of the Douro on 12 May. 
The Franck had broken tho bridge and re¬ 
moved tho boals, anil they had ten thousand 
man on tho opposite bank. 1 Colonel Waters, 
a quick, daring man, discovered a poor barber 
who had come over the river with a small 
skiff the previous night; and these two being 
joined by the prior of Aramante, who gal¬ 
lantly offered his services, crossed the water 
unpoveeivod, and returned in half an hour 
with three large barges’ (Napieb, bk. vii. 
chap, ii.) In these barges the first troops 
passed. 

On 3 April 1811, before tho action of 
Sabugal began. Waters was made prisoner. 

' lie had crossed the Coa to reaoimoitre the 
enemy’s position, as had been frequently his 
practice, without having with him any 
escort, and he was surrounded by some 
hussars and taken. He had rendered very 
important services upon many occasions in 
the last two years, and his loss is sensibly 
felt, ’ (Wellington to Lord Liverpool, 9 April 
1811, Despatches, vii, 433), He refused his 
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parole, and was sent to Salamauca under a 
guard of four gendarmes. ITe was bettor 
mountod than tlioy, and, having watched his 
opportunity, he put spurs to his horse. IIo 
was on a wide plain, with French troops 
before aiul behind him j and as he rode along 
their Aanlc some encouraged, others ftred at 
him. Passing betwoon two of their columns 
he gainod a wooded hollow, and balllod his 
pursuers. Two days afterwards ho reached 
tho British headquarters, ‘ where Lord 
Wellington, knowing his resolute, subtle 
character, had caused his baggage to bo 
brought, observing that ho would not bo 
long absent’ (Natier, book xii, ch. 5). On 
16 April Wellington appointed him (suhject 
to continuation) an assistant adjutant-gene¬ 
ral, and on 80 May ho was inado brevet 
lieu I enant- colonel. 

IIo served throughout tho war, being 
present at Talavera, I5u.su.co, Oiudnd Hotlrigo, 
Hndnjnz, Salamauca, Vittoria, tho battles of 
the Pyrenees (during which I 10 was wounded 
while speaking to Wellington), tho Nivello 
and Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. At Badqjoz 
and Salamanca lie noted as adjutant-general, 
and was mentioned in Wellington’s Sala¬ 
manca despatch, lie rocoived the gold cross 
with four clasps, and was made 0.15. in 1816. 
He was at. Watorloo, and again acted as 
adjutant-general after Sir Edward Barnes 
was woundod, and signed the rol urns of tho 
battle, though ho was himself wonnded also. 
He received the Russian order of St. Anno 
(2nd class). After being for a time on half¬ 
pay, ho became captain and 1 ieutcnant-colonel 
in the Coldstream guards on 15 May 1817. 
lie was promoted colonol on 19 July 1821, 
and was again placed on half-pay on 15 Fob, 
1827. lie became imijor-gcnoral on 22 July 
1880, was made captain of Yarmouth Castle, 
Isle of Wight, on 22 April 1831, and IC.O.B. 
on 1 March 1832, lie was giv on tlio colonelcy 
of the 81bt fool on 15 Juno 1810, and was 
promoted lioutcuant-gonoral on 23 Nov, 
1811. lie diod in London on 21 Nov. 1842, 
at, the age of sixty-eight, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[Uiiitud Sorvico Magazine, January 1843 j 
Gain. Mag. 1643, i. 201; Nicholas's Annals and 
Antiquities of the Couni ios and County Families 
of Wales, p. 602; Wellington Despatches ; Na- 
pior's War in the Peninsula.] E. M, L. 

WATERS, LUCY (1080P-1668), mother 
of tho Duke of Monmouth. [See Walter.] 

WATERTON, OI-IARLES (1782-1805), 
naturalist, eldest son of Thomas Waterton 
and his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Henry 
Betlingfeld of Oxburgh in Norfolk, was born 
at the family seat of Walton Hall in York- j 


shire on 3 June 1782. Ilis family was on . 
or the most ancient in tho north of Eneland 
and, besides having the honour of mention 
m Shakespeare (‘Richard II,’ net ii. ee li 
his ancestors distinguished themselves at 
Agincourt and at Marston Moor, afterwhich 
battle Mrs. Waterton held Walton Hall for 
thoking against the attack of a parliamentary 

Charles was educated as a Roman catholic 
and in 1702 was sent to a school kept atTud- 
lioo, four miles from Durham, by a priest 
named Arthur Storey. IIo wrote for a cousin 
George Waterton, Bomo amusing recollections 
of tho discipline and events of his school-davB 
(Norman Moore, Life , p. 9). In 1790 he was 
sent to fit onyhurst Oollego inLancaahire and 
rerun ined tliero till 1800. IDs master, Father 
Clifford, advisod him never to drink wine or 
spirits, and having marloin 1798 a promise to 
follow this advice, ho kept iL throughout life, 
lie always retained a warm affection for the 
josuifs, and visited Htouyhuvst nearly every 
year. J n 1802 he wont t o Cadiz and t.lmn4 
to Malaga, whore lie stayed for more than a 
year with two maternal uncles who had 
sotblod in Spain, and witnessed the great 
fover epidemic, known as the plague of 
Malaga. lie returned in 1803, and enjoyed a 
season’s hunting in Yorkshire, but his health 
was not good, and I 10 docided to try a warm 
climate, aud visit soino family estates in 
Demorarn, On tho way ho visited his uncle, 
Sir John Bedingfeld, in London, and they 
dined with Sir Joseph Banks, who became a 
firm friend of Waterton. He sailod from 
Portsmouth on 29 Nov. 1804, and, after a 
voyage of six weeks, landed at Slabroek, now 
G oorgoTown, in what lmdj ust become British 
Guiana. IIo stayed till 1813, with occasional 
visits to England, managing tho ostateB, a 
duty which ho gavo up in April 1812, and then 
started on an oxpeclitlon into the forests with 
the object, of obtaining some of the wourali or 
arrow poison of tho Indians, then thought 
likely to lie a remedy for hydrophobia, On 
tills occasion he penetrated to the savannahs 
on the front ions of Brazil. IIo was successful 
in his quest, but, illnoss obliged him to re¬ 
turn home, nnd a severe tertian fever forced 
him to decline in May 1813 a commission 
from Lord Bathurst,, then socrotary of state 
for tho colonies, to explore Madagascar. In 
Maroh 1818 he sailed from Liverpool for 
Pernambuco, and there collected the birds 
of the district, went on to Cayenne, and 
thence to Demerara, where he spent six 
months in the forest observing birds and 
beasts, At the end of 1817 lie visited Rome, 
nnd, with an old schoolfellow, climbed to the 
top of tho lightning conductor of St, Peter’s, 
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End stood on the head of the angel which 
surmounted the caBtle of St. Angelo. 

Waterton. succeeded to the estate of Wal¬ 
ton Hall in 1806, and made it his home for 
most of his remaining life. The house, which 
was built in the eighteenth century in the 
place of a more ancient structure, stood on 
an island in a lake of about thirty acres, sur¬ 
rounded by a well-wooded park. He enclosed 
the park with a wall nine feet high, and al¬ 
lowed no guns to be fired within it. It thus 
became a safe retreat for all the species of 
birds known in the district, and in winter 
many species of waterfowl frequented the 
lake. In January 1866 there were visible 
on the lake, within view of one window of 
Walton Hell, 1640 wild duck, widgeon, teal, 
andpochard, 80 coots, and 28 Canada geese. 
In February 1820 Watorton went to Deme- 
rara again, and passed into the interior by 
the river Essequibo. lie remained elevon 
months in the forest, and collocted 230 birds, 
two land tortoises, five armadillos, two large 
serpents, a sloth, an antbear, and a cayman. 
This last was caught by a bait on a four- 
barbed wooden hook made by au Indian. It 
was then dragged out of the water by seveu 
men, while Waterton himself knelt on the 
beach with the canoe mast in his baud. When 
the cayman was within two yards of him he 
threw down the mast and jumped on its back, 
seising the forelogs to hold on by. The reptile 
was drawn further up, with Waterton on bis 
back, the j aws wore tied up and the throat out, 
the object of the adventure, the securing of an 
uninjured skin, being thus attained. On his 
return to Liverpool after this voyagoWator- 
ton’s spocimona were made to pay a duty of 
twenty per cent, after a long detention, which 
killed several eggs which he had brought with 
the object of rearing the tinamou in England, 
and oausod him much just ivriintion. 

The perusal of Wilson’s ‘Ornithology of 
the TJnhed StaleB ’ made him wish to visit 
that country, and he sailed to New York m 
the early summer of 1824, travelled in 
Canada and the United Stales, had his por¬ 
trait painted by Titian Poole in Philadelphia, 
visited several of the West Indian Tslnnus, at. 
last landed in Demorara, and proceeded into 
theforastaometwohundredmilosuptheriver. 
Here he studied the habits of tho jacamars, 
the red grosbeak, tho sunhird, the tinamous, 
and the humming-birds, as well as of vam¬ 
pires, sloths, and monkeys, It was his last 
stayin the forests, and he sailed for England 
in December 1824. In 1826 he published 
an account of these four journeys in a quarto 
volume, entitled ‘Wanderings in South Ame¬ 
rica, the North-west of the United States, 
and the Antilles in the years 1812, 1816, 


1820, and 1824.' A large octavo edition was 
published in 1828, The ‘Wanderings'were 
widely road, and the book obtained a per¬ 
manent place in English literature. Sydney 
Smith reviewed it in the ‘Edinburgh lie- 
view ’ (Fehruary 1826) in a kindly and 
entertaining article. Waterton's descrip¬ 
tions are concise and exact, so that it would 
bo possible to identify all the species which 
he mentions; but his aim was not to draw 
up a museum catalogue, but to write hie 
observations in a readable form. His 
favourite English prose writer was Sterne, 
whose influence is often to be traced in his 
manner of expression. To the travels are 
appended ‘ original instructions forthe perfect 
preservation of birds, &c., for cabinets of na¬ 
tural history,’ and in accordance with this 
method Waterton prepared all the specimens 
bo had brought home, and arranged them on 
the staircase of Walton Ilall. The method 
of preparation was to soak the whole skin 
in an alcoholic solution of perchloride of 
mercury, to keep this moist, and to model 
the form from the interior, letting it harden 
when finished. Internal stuffing wae thus 
rendered unnecessary, and admirable results 
were obtained. Tho frontispiece of (ho ‘ Wan¬ 
derings ’ represents a human face made from 
that of aredmonkey by this kind of modelling. 

In 1829 he was married in the chapel of 
the Euglisli convent in Bruges to Anne, 
daughter of Charles Edmonstone of Cardroas, 
at whoso house in Demorara he had often 
stayed. She died a liltlo more than a year 
after the marriage, leaving an infant son, 
Edmund (sob below). Waterton placed a 
picture of St. Catharine of Alexandria, which 
resembled his wife, oyct the mantelpiece of 
the room in which lio usually sat, and to the 
ond of his life often fixed his eyes upon it 
as he sat by the fire. His wife’s two sisters 
thenceforward kept Louse for him. In 1838 
he published a volume of ‘ Essays in Natural 
History,’in 1844 a second scries, and in 1867 
a third. Each was preceded by a portion of 
autobiography. A few of the essays are 
on tropical subjects, hut the majority ore 
on English bird's and wild animals, and they 
belong to the same kind of literature as 
Gilbert White’s 1 Natural Ilistoiy of Sel- 
borne,’ and are not inferior to it in the quality 
of their observations. Several of the essays 
flret appeared in Loudon’s * Magazine of Na¬ 
tural History.’ He spent the winter of1840- 
1841 in Rome, where he attended mass every 
morning at four in the church of the Gesu, 
made many ornithological observations, and 
prepared examples of most of the birds of the 
district. In later ypars he often visited Aix- 
larQhapelle, generally went to Scarborough 
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for a month, late in the autumn, and visited 
Stonyhurst College at Christmas, for tho rost 
living entirely at Walton Ilall. IliBwritings 
sometimes involved him in controversies, of 
which the eliiof were with William Swainson 
(1789-18C5) [q. v.] and with Audubon, on the 
method by which the vul turo finds out its food. 
Audubon maintained that sight alone led a 
vulture to a putrid carcass, while Watorton 
was of opinion that scent ns wnll ns viuw 
guided the bird. ITis remarks are published 
in tho volumes of ‘ Essays.' lie livod on good 
terms with his neighbours, who frequently 
visited him at Walton Ilall, whore I 10 oxer- 
eised a continuous and genial hospitality. II e 
always slopt on the have floor of his room, with 
a block of wood for a pillow, and rose at throe, 
lie then lit his fire, and lay down for half an 
hour while it burned up. lie then dressed, 
and spent tho hour from four to five in his 
chapol. Ho then read a chapter in the life of 
St. Francis Xavior, and one in Hon Quixote, 
both in Spanish, and thou wrol 0 lettors or 
stuflbd birds till eight, when I 10 breakfasted, 
lie dined at half-past one, had tea at six, and 
spent a groat part of tho day in his park. 
Ho was almost six feet high, and wore his 
white hair cut vory short. Indoors I 10 
always wore an old-fasliionod swallow-tailed 
coat. 1 Grongar Hill,’ ‘ Tho Traveller,’ ‘ Tho 
Dosortod Village,’‘ Chevy Chase,’ the 1 Meta¬ 
morphoses ’ of Ovid, and Vida’s ‘ Ohristiad’ 
wore liis favourite reading in poetry, and in 
prose he read again and again ‘Hon Quixote,’ 
White’s 1 Solborno,’ Sterne, and Washington 
Irving. n« arranged part of liis park ns a 
pleasaunco for picnics, and from May to Sep¬ 
tember throw it open to schools and associa¬ 
tions who applied beforehand. Ouliis eightieth 
birthday ho climbed an oak tree in his park. 
On 26 May 1866 bo bad a Bflvoro fall while 
carrying a log on bis shouldor, and died 
of internal injuries on tho 27tli. Ho was 
buried between two old oaks, 011 the shore of 
tho lake in liis park, undor a stone cross 
which he liad put up a year before, wil.h the 
opitaph 1 Orato pro nnima: Carol! Watorton: 
ciijus fossa juxta hauc crucora scpeliuutur 
ossa.’ 

A fow years after his death Walton Ilall 
was sold by his son to its prosont. ownor. Ills 
natural history collodion is preserved at Al¬ 
ston Hall, Lancashire. 

An engraving of liis portrait by Paolo is 

? reflxod to tho first series of his ‘Natural 
lUtory Essays,’ and there is a bust, of him 
by Waterhouse Hawkins. Ills ‘ Essays,’ 
with thirty-six of his letters and his life 
by Norman Moore, wore published in 1870. 
liis ‘Wanderings’have boon sovorul times 
reprinted, and were edited, with illustrations 


and same alterations, by J, G, Wnnrl n ~ 
don, 1879, Svo). 

Walcrtou’s only child, EmiUKuWAi™™, 
P 830-1887),antiquary,born atWaltonH™? 
111 1880, was educated at Stonyhurst ColW 
nnrl was throughout life a devout Roman 
catholic. Ho wrote sevoral essays on tlm 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin in England- 
formed a collection of ringB, many of which 
are now in the South Kensington Museum' 
and collocted editions, printed and menu’ 
script, of tho ‘ He Imitalione Cliristi.’ II 8 " 
also publisliod a brief description of some 
of liis rings. lie had studied tho genenlosv 
of his family, and when abroad used to write 
‘twonty-soveiith lord of Walton’ on his 
visiting cards; but soon after his father's 
dentil lio soldWalton Hall,and wuBcontent 
afterwards to bulievc that an obscure home 
near the village of Deeping St. James in 
Lincolnshire, 111 which ho afterwards lived 
and whore ho died, was part of a mote 
nncioiit possession of tho Watertons. He 
died, after n long illness, on 22 July 1887. 
lie was twice married—first, in 1802, to 
Josephine Margaret Alicia, second daughter 
of Sir John Ennis, and by her he had several 
children. 


[Personal knowledge; original letters and 
papers; Works.] N. jj i 

WATEB.WOE.TH, WILLIAM (1811- 
1882), josnit, horn at St. Helen's, Lanca¬ 
shire, on 22 .Tune 1811, was educated at 
Stonyhurst College, wliora ho wns admitted 
<0 the Society of Jesus on 20 March 1829. 
In IH83 I 10 wns appointorl master of the 
grammar school opened by the society in 
London. After studying part of his theology 
at i Sloiiyliurst seminary, I 10 was ordained 
priest llioro in 1830; and he completed his 
thoology at tho Collogio llomnno in Home, 
where ho passed lus e.vmnm ad gradum. 
From Tlnoomber 1888 till 6 Jan, 1841 he 
was professor of dogmatic theology at 
Stoiiyiuirat Horn inary. IIo was professed of 
tho lour vows on 2 July I860. 

Subsequently ho was stationod as priest 
at Hereford till 1864, when he became 
rector of tho church in Farm Street, Lon¬ 
don^ Throe years lator he was sent to the 
mission at Worcester, whore he was de¬ 
clared rector of the ‘ College of St. George,’ 
and where ho remained till 1878. He was 
appointed spiritual father of tho ‘ College of 
St. Ignatius,’ London, in September 1879, 
and in Novombor 1880 he was appointed 
superior of the mission at Bournemouth, 
wnoro he died on 17 March 1882. He was 
buried at Stapehill, near Wimborne, Dorset. 

liis eliiof works are: 1. ‘The Jesuits; 
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or an Examination of the Origin, Progress, 
Principles, and Practices of the Society of 
Jesus,’ London, 1852, 12mo, Part i. of a 
‘Review’ of this work by O6tk [i.e, the Her. 
James Charles Ward] was published in Lon¬ 
don in 1862. 2. ‘ England and Home; or, the 
History of the Eeligious Connexion between 
England and the Holy See, from the Year 
179 to the Commencement of tho Anglican 
Reformation in 1634,’ London, 1864, l2mo. 
3. < Origin and Developmentsof Anglicanism; 
or a History of the Liturgies, Homilies, 
Articles, Bibles, Principles, and Govern¬ 
mental System of tbe Church of England,' 
London, 1854, 12mo. 4. ‘ On the Gradual 
Absorption of Early Anglicanism by the 
Popedom,’ London, 18G4, 8vo, being a re¬ 
view of the ‘ History of the Christian Church, 
Middle Age,’ by Charles Hardwick (1821- 
1869) [q. v.], archdeacon of Ely. 6. ‘ The 
Church of St. Patrick: or n History of the 
Origin, Doctrines, Liturgy, and Govern¬ 
mental System of the Ancient Church of 
Ireland/ London, 1839, 8vo. 6. ‘ Queen 
Elisabeth v. the Lord Chancellor; or a His¬ 
tory of the Prayer Book of the Oliurch of 
England. In relation to the Purchas Judg¬ 
ment/ London, 1871,8vo. 

[Foley's Records, vii. 821 ; Tablet, 2 5 March 
1882, p. 471.) T. 0. 

WATH, MICHAEL db (Jl. 1314-1347), 
judge, probably derived his surname from one 
of tne threa places of the name of Wath in 
Yorkshire. He flret appears in 1314 as an 
attorney (18 Nov. Close Halls, p. 201), and 
again in 1318, 1320, and 1321 (ib. pp. 692, 
239, 360). On 14 Jan. 13211ia waadescribed 
as parson of Beford (ib. p. 360), and on 
11 July 1322, describod as clerious, he was 
one of the manucaptora for the good be¬ 
haviour of Roger Oursoun, one of the ad¬ 
herents of Thomas of Lancaster (Pari. 
Writs, pt. ii. pp. 212,213). On 1 June 1327 
* Sir’ [i.e. Donunus] Michael de Wath, clerk, 
witnessed a charter (Close Rolls, p. 206). On 
20 Aug. 1327 ho was described as parson of 
Watb (ib. p. 220), and on 2 March 1328 as 
clerk of chancery (ib. p, 309), which he 
always attended (Pat. Rolls, u, 139). He 
was clerk to Henry de Olif, keeper of the 
rolls of chancery, on 6 May 1329 (Close 
Rolls, p. 689). On 8 Feb. 1380 he received, 
by papal provision, a canonry_ and prebend of 
Southwell in addition to his rectorship of 
Wath (Buss, Extracts from Papal Regis¬ 
ters, p, 305), and to them was added a 
canonry and prebend at St. John’s, Howden, 
on 11 May 1331 (ib, p. 882). He was ap¬ 
pointed to assess a tallage in the county of 
York on 26 June 1832 (Pat, Rolls, p, 312). 


He became master of the rolls on 20 Jan, 
1334, an don 17 April was presented to the 
living of Easton (Foss j Patent Rolls, p. 538). 
lie surrendered the office of master of the 
rolls on 23 April 1387. 1 It is remarkablo 
that during that time he never held the great 
seal as the substitute of tbe chancellor, as 
was then tbe custom of masters of the rolls ’ 
(Foss). He was appointed to do so, how¬ 
ever, with two others at the end of 1338, 
and also acted as commissioner of array for 
Yorkshire in tbe same year (Hot, Pari. ii. 
110-12), and clerk of chancery in 1338 and 
1840 (ib. p. 112). In December of this 
last year he was removed from his post by 
Edward III, with other clerks and judges, 
and imprisoned on a charge of maladmini¬ 
stration, but was afterwards released (Adam: 
ob Muiumuth, p. 117). In 1347 he was 
commissioned with others to inquire into 
the reassessment of the men of I'Vismerk in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, who plended 
loBse9 by floods (Rot. Pari. ii. 187). 

[Authorities cited in text. Tho volumes of 
the Calendars of the Close and Patent Rolls, 
published by tho master of tha rolls, and Ex¬ 
tracts from tha Papal Registers reforred to is in 
each case indicated, by the date j Foss’s Judges 
of Englimd.) IV. E. R. 

WATHEN, JAMES (1761 P-1828), tra¬ 
veller, son of Thomas Wathen of the Kellin, 
Herefordshire, by his wife, Dorothy Tayler 
of Bristol, was horn at Hereford in 1760 
or 17 61, and earned on the business of glover 
in that city. After retiring from trade he 
employed his leisure in walking excursions 
in all partB of Groat Britain and Ireland. 
In these expeditions he amused himself by 
making innumerable sketches of interesting 
objects and scenery, accomplishing some¬ 
times as many as twenty a day. He waa 
even able from memory to sketch accurately 
scenes that he had formerly visited. From. 
1787 onwards he was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine/ sending 
topographical descriptions illustrated by 
sketches. Ho was given the sobriquet of 
Jemmy Sketch. His contributions included 
accounts of Aconbury chapel, Killpeck 
church, Harden church, Burghope House, 
Longworth chapel, White Cross,Dore Abbey, 
and Putley Cross. 

In 1811, being prevented by the war from 
travelling in Europo, he accompanied Cap¬ 
tain James Prendergast in his ship the Hope 
on a voyage to India and China, in which, 
he visitodMndras, Penang, Canton, Macao, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, 
In 1814he published an account of Ms travels, 
under the title 1 Journal of a Voyage to India 
and China ’ (London, 1814,2 vols, 4to), illus- 
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trated with twenty-four coloured prints from 
his own drawings. Ilis narrative is lively, 
and his account of eastern life is minute and 
interesting, In 1816 he took advantage of 
the peace to visit the Netherlands, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, and other parts of the continent, 

In Italy he visitod Byron, who received him 
cordially on account of his friendship with 
Edward Noel Long (Moore, Life of Byron, 
1847, p. 82), In 1827 Wathen made an ex¬ 
pedition to Heligoland, He died at Here¬ 
ford on 20 Aug. 1828, Ilis portrait was 
drawn by Archer James Oliver, and engraved 
by Thomas Bragg. 

[Gent. Mag. 1814 ii. 248, 1815 ii. 108, 1828 
ii. 281; Robinson's Mansions and Manors of 
Herefordshire, 1878, pp 96, 188.] E. I. C. 

WATKIN, WILLIAM THOMPSON 
(1886-1888), arclurologist, born at Salford 
on 16 Oot. 1886, was son of John Watkin, a 
native of that town. His mother, Mary 
Hamilton, daughter of Benjamin Brierley, 
was born at Portsmouth, tj.S.A. lie re¬ 
ceived his education at, private schools, and 
was afterwards eugugud in mercantile pur¬ 
suits in Liverpool. Prom early life ho was 
greatly interested in arclunological studies, 
and was a member, and for some time had 
been honorary librarian, of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, a Liver¬ 
pool Institution. He was also an actiro 
member, and Berved on tlia council, of the 
Lancasbireand Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
of Manchester. Ilis numerous papers pub¬ 
lished in the transactions of these and many 
other societies, and in various journals be¬ 
tween 1871 and 1888, dealt almost exclu¬ 
sively with tho Homan occupation of Britain. 

A list of his writings, compilod by Thomas 
Formhy and Ernest Axon, is printed in the 
4 Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society,' vol. vi. In 1888 lie 
published his great work on Homan Lan¬ 
cashire, which was followed in 1880 by 
‘Homan Cheshiro,’ both full of tho most 
caroful resuavch, and accurate descriptions of 
objects which lie had personally examined. 
Valuable unpublished notes on Homan re¬ 
mains in North Wales and in various Eng¬ 
lish counties and othor manuscripts were 
after his death purchased bv subscript,ion 
and presented to the Chatham Library, 
Manchester. ITo diod on 28 March 1888 at 
66 Prescot Street, Livorpool, and was buried 
at Anfiqld cemetery, Ho was three times 
married, and loft a widow and several 
daughters, 

[Liverpool Courier, 24 March 1888 j papers 
mentioned above, and private information.] 

A. N. 
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WATKINS, CHARLES (d.l808VW 
writer, practised from 1799 as a certificated 
conveyancer until his death on 16 Feb. 1808 
He was author of some able treatises and 
tracts (all published at London), viz.: l.iAn 
Enquiry into tho Title and Powera of His 
Maiesty as Guardian of the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall during the late Minority of its Duke^ 
n.d. 8 vo. 2. 4 An Essay towards the further 
Elucidation of the Law of Descents,’ 1793 
8 vo ; 3rd edit, by Robert Studley Vidal 
[q. vj, 1819; 4th edit, by Joshua W illin g 
[q.v.J 1887. 8 . ‘ Reflections on Government 
m general, with their Application to the 
British Constitution/ 1796, 8 vo. 4. ‘ Intro¬ 
duction ’ (on the feudal system) to the fourth 
edition of Gilbert’s 4 Law of Tenures,’ 1796 
8 vo [see Gilbert, Sik Geom-rev or Je?- 
fi&AYj. 6 , 1 A Treatise on Copyholds,’ 1797— 
1799, 2 vols. 8 vo; 3rd edit, by Vide], 1821 
2 vols. j 4th edit, by Coventry, 1826. 6 . ‘An 
Enquiry into the Question, whether the 
Brother of the Patornal Grandmother shall 
succeed to the Inheritance of the Son in 
preference to the Brother of tho Paternal 
Great-grandmother/ 1798, 8 vo. 7. ‘Prin¬ 
ciples of Conveyancing, designodfortheUse 
of Students/ 1800, 8 vo; 9th edit, by Henry 
Ilopley White, 1846. 

[Law Lists, 1799-1808; Gent. Mag. 1808, i. 
172; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography; Marvin’s 
Legal Bibliography; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. E. 

WATKINS, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1798-1878), author, bom in 1793, was son 
of William .Watkins, rector of Portaynon, 
Glamorganshire, and was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital. In 1810 he joined the Hotspur 
frigate ub midshipman, but left the service 
at the peace. IIo entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1818, was ordained as aliterate, 
and, after serving curacies at Downton(Wilt¬ 
shire) and Windsor (1820), wob appointed 
in 1822 master of Farley Hospital, Salis¬ 
bury. lie was interested in geology, and 
formed a collection of crelacoous fossils, 
some of which are in the British Museum. 
In April 1832 he became vicar of Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire, retaining that 
preferment till hie death on 16 July 1878. 
While living there ho communicated to 
the Royal Society an ‘ Account of Aurora 
Borealis of 17 Nov. 1848 ’ (Pw. v. 809). Hq 
published, besides various prose pamphlets, 
the following singlo or collected poeum: 
‘ Eidespernox/1821; 4 Sacred Poems, 1 1829] 
‘The Infants’ Death/ 1829; ‘The Human 
Hand/ &c., 1862; ‘The Twins of Fame,' 
1864; ‘The Day of Days/ 1872; also a, 
‘ Vindication of the Mosaic History of Crea¬ 
tion/ 1807, and ‘ The Basilica ’ (on Brix- 
worth church), 1807. 
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[Men of the Reign; Brit. Mus. Libr. Cat.; 
information from the Key. A. X. Pavsy, yioar of 
Brncwortls,] f. G. B, 

WATKINS, JOHN ( jl. 1792-1831), 
miscellaneous writer, born in Devonshire, 
was educated at Bristol for the nonconformist 
ministry. Becoming dissatisfied, he con¬ 
formed to the English church about 1780 
with his friend Samuel Badcock [q. v.], and 
for some years kept an academy m Devon¬ 
shire. His first independent publication 
appeared in 1792, entitled ‘An Essay to¬ 
wards the History of Bideford,’ Exeter, 1792, 
8vo. The work is of much local interest. 
In the preface Watkins notes that it ‘ origi¬ 
nated in the intention of giving some small 
assistance to the present ingenious historian 
of Devonshire.’ The list of subscribers in¬ 
cludes the names of Richard Watkins of 
Bristol, and William Watkins of Bideford. 
Chapter x. consists of the depositions in a 
trial for witchcraft held at Exeter on 14 
Aug. 1682. The work was reprinted, and 
published at Bideford in 1883. In 1790 
appeared ‘The Peeper: a collection of Essays, 
Moral, Biographical, and Literary ’ (London, 
1796, 12mo; 2nd edit. London, 1811,12mo), 
dedicated to Mrs. Ilnnnnh More. These were 
fallowed by a number of publications of a 
varied character, some anonymous and some 
under his name. The most important of 
them wasperhapshis ‘ Universal Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary,' which appeared 
in 1800, London, 8vo. It went through 
several editions, the latest dated being 1827, 
and was translated into French, with addi¬ 
tions, in 1803 by Jean Baptiste L’Ecuy 
(Paris, 8vo). Watkins removed to London 
soon after beginning to write, probably about 
1794. His latest preface is dated 30 May 
1831. The date of his death is unknown. 
On the title-pages of his later publications 
his name bears the initials of the degree 
LL.D., but it does not appear whence he 
obtained the honour. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
WatkinBwas the author of; 1. ‘A Letter 
to Earl Stanhope, in which ... the Conduct 
of Great Britain and her Allies is Vindicated,’ 
1794, 8vo. 2. ' A Word of Admonition to 
Gilbert Wakeflald, occasioned by his Letter 
toWiUiamWilberforoB l , 1797 ) 8vo. 3. ‘Scrip¬ 
ture Biography,’ 1801,8vo; several editions, 
latest 1880,12mo. 4, ‘ Characteristic Anec¬ 
dotes of Men of Learning and Genius,’ 
London, 1808, 8vo. (of. Blaokwootfa Mag. 
viii. 243), 6. ‘History of our Lord Jesus 
Christ iiarmonised,' 1810, 8vo. 6. ‘ Boy- 
dell’s Heads of Illustrious and Celebrated 
Persons, with Memoirs,’ London, 1811, fol. 
7, ‘ The Family Instructor,’ 1814, 8 vols. 


12mo. 8. * The Important Results of an 
Elaborate Investigation into the Case of 
Elisabeth Fanning,’ London, 1816, 8vo. 
9. ‘Memoirs of Sheridan,’ London, 1816, 
4to; 3rd edit. 1818, 8vo. This was the first 
life of Sheridan to appear. It seems to have 
been put together immediately after his 
death. It was in two volumes, and professed 
to describe Sheridan’s private as well as his 
public life. Oroker censured it in an article 
in the Quarterly Review (lxxxiii. 661) as 
a work ‘neither of high pretension nor of 
felicitous execution.’ Its prolixity was gene¬ 
rally condemned, but it seemB to have at¬ 
tained a wide circulation. 10. ‘ Memoirs of 
Queen Sophia Charlotte,’ London, 1819,8vo. 
11. ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lord Byron,’ London, 1822, 8vo; German 
translation, Leipzig, 1826,8vo. 12. 'A Bio¬ 
graphical Memoir of . , . Frederick, Duke 
of York and Albany,’ London, 1827, 8vo. 
13. ' The Life and Times of “ England’s 
Patriot King,” William IV,’ London, 1831, 
4lo. He oIbo translated from the Latin 
George Buchanan’s ‘History of Scotland,’ 
with a continuation, London, 1827,8vo, and 
wrote a memoir of Hugh Latimer, prefixed 
to Ms ‘Sermons,’ London, 1824, 8vo. 

[JBiom\ Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Alli- 
bona’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.J E. I. C. 

WATKINS, MORGAN//. 1663-1670), 
qualcer, of Herefordshire, signed a ‘Letter 
from the People of Herefordshire to the 
Lord General* on 7 May 1653 (Nickolls, 
Original Letters and Papers of State, p. 02), 
in which was protested ‘we attend you with 
our persons, petitions, purses, lives, and all 
that is desre to us.’ In 16G0 he was a pri¬ 
soner in St. Albans gaol. By July 1663 he 
was in London preaching at the quakers* 
meeting in Pail Mall and elsewhere. On 
12 March 1666 he was sent to Newgate from 
the Bull and Mouth meeting, St. Martin’s- 
le-Graud. Two other imprisonments fol¬ 
lowed during the year; the last, of about 
three mouth? duration, was on a warrant of 
9 Aug. from the Duke of Albemarle for 
being, with nine others, at an ‘unlawful 
meeting’ at St. John's, Clerkenwell. His 
letters to Mary Penington vividly describe 
the visitation of the plague both inside 
risons and out. He afterwards appears to 
ave preached and been imprisoned in West¬ 
moreland and Buckinghamshire, and to have 
returned to Herefordshire by 1670, when cattle 
and goods were distrained from his farm. 

Watkins was the author of; 1. ‘ThePer¬ 
fect Life of the Son of God Vindicated,’ 
London, 1669,4to. 2. ‘ The Day manifest¬ 
ing the Night and the Deeds of Darkness 
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reproved by the Light,’ London, 1060, 4to. 
8. ‘ Swearing denyed in the New Covenant,’ 
London, n.d., 4to (the preface is datod from 
St. Albans gaol, 7 Feb. 1660-1). 4. ' The 
Children of Abraham’s Faith who are 
Blessed, being found in Abraham’s Practise 
of Burying their Dead in their own pur¬ 
chased Burying Places,’ London, 1668, 4to. 
6. 1 A Lamentation over England,’ 1664, 
4to. 6. 1 The Things that arc Ctosar's ren¬ 
dered unto Cresar, 1666, 4to. 7. 1 The 
Marks of the True Church ’ [1676], 4to. 

[BeBse’s Sufferings, i. 78, 258, ii. 18 ; Smith's 
Cat. ii. 802 ; Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends, 
pp. 120, 122, 148, 161; Brit. Mas. Cat. B.v. 

1 Watkins’ and *W., Iff.;’ Penington Manuscripts 
at Devonshire House.] C. F. S, 

WATSON, ANTHONY (d. 1606), bishop 
of Chichester, was the soil of Edward Wat¬ 
son of Thorpe Thowlos in Durham. He 
matriculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in Octobor 1667, proceeded B.A. in 1671-3, 
was soon afterwards elected a follow, and 
commenced M.A. in 1676. He was incor¬ 
porated at Oxford on 9 July 1677, graduated 
B.D. at Cambridgu in 1582, and was created 
D.I). in July 1696. 

In 1581 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Clieam in Surrey on the presentation of 
John Lurnlay, first, baron Jjuraley (of the 
second creation) [<j. v.], and was licousod to 
preach by tlie university in tbo following 
year. On 16 April 1690 ho was presented 
to the deanery of Bristol, and on 26 July 
1692 was installed ohuncullur of the church 
of Wells, receiving also the probond of 
Wedmoro Secunda m that see. In tlio same 
year he bocamo rector of Slorrington in 
Sussex on Lord Lumlay’s presentation. 
About 1696he was appointed queun’sftlmonur 
in the place of Richard Fletcher (d, 1690) 
To. v.l bishop or London, who had incurred 
Elisabeth’s displeasure by a second marriage. 

On 16 Aug. 1690 he was consecrated 
bishop of Ohichoslor, in succession to Thomas 
Bickley [q. v.] (S'rjmtu, Life of Whitgift, 
1822, ii. 861). lie had license to hold in 
comraondam, with his bishopric, his other 
prefermente, but resigned his chancellorship 
of Wolls in 1690, and his deanery of Brist ol 
about, tlio close of 1667. Watson attondnd 
the deathbed of Elizabeth (ib. ii. 460), lie 
was continued in his ofiico of lor l almoner 
by James I, and took part in the conference 
with the puritans at, Hampton Court in J anu- 
ary 1608-4 (Stbyph, Annals, 1824, iv. 553). 
At tlie same date the bishop of Chichester 
was joined by the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops of London and Winchester, 
the deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, the 
Chapel Royal, and Windsor, four civilians 
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and three common lawyers, in a commissi™ 
for the care of perusing and suppressing 
books that are printed here without tS 
authority or are brought into this realm- 

ooy P vi- Xl/e ? nd Act6 °f Joh K WhitTft 
1822 edition, vol. u. p. 604). On 6 Deo 1608 
Watson attended the conspirator Geor™ 
Brooke [q. v.] on the scaffold (Biboh, Co Ur( 
and Times qf James I, i. 27-8). Hewasverv 
prominent m court ceremonies during tin 
first two years of the new reign. At the 
churching, on 19 Majr 1605, of Queen Anne 
after the birth of Princes Mary, at Green¬ 
wich, W at son preached the sermon f Ninnm 
Progresses of James 1, vol. i. p. 614 ) 
died, unmarried, atChoam on 10 Sept 1605 
and was buried in the pariah church'on 19 
Sopt. He hod held the rectory of Chenm f ot 
twenty-four years, end it is interesting to 
note that after four years’ interval Watson 
was in 1609 succeeded at Oheamby Lancelot 
Andrewes [q. v.l who followed him im¬ 
mediately ns bishop of ChioheBter. By his 
will, dated 6 Sopt. 1006, Watson ™ i\i be. 
quests to the library and Bubsizors of Christ’s 
College. A letter from him to Sir Julius 
Cassar is preservod in the British Museum 
in Addit. MS. 12507, f. 191. 

[Cooper’s Athonto Cnntobr. ii. 410; Wood's 
Arbenin Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 841; Le Neva’s 
Fasti Eeclcs. Anglicnnic; Liuisdowno MS. 98a, 
ff. 79, Bo ; Mnnningbam’s Diary (Camden Soo.), 
1808, p. 40; Chamberlain's Letters (Camdra 
Soc.), 1801, p. 180; Nichols's Progresses of 
James I, vol. i. passim; Cardwell's Hist, of 
Conferences, 1810, pp. 1C1,109, 217.] E.1.0. 


WATSON, Sjb BROOK (1786-1807), 
first baronet, merchant and official, born nt 
Plymouth on 7 Feb. 1736, was only son of 
John WfttBon of Kingston-upon-Hull, by his 
second wifo, Sarah Schofield. lie was left 
an orphan in 1741. JIo wont to sea, and hud 
liis lug taken off by a shark at Havana when 
he was fourteen. Ho served as a commissary 
undor Colonol Robert Monokton [q. v.] at the 
siege of Beausfijour in 1766, and under Wolfe 
at the siege of Louisbourg in 1768. In 1769 
bo settled in London as a merchant. He 
took a leading part in 1779 in the formation 
of tho corps of light-hoi'so volunteers which 
helped to suppress the viols in the following 
year. In 1782 ho was appointed oommissary- 
genoral to tho army in Canada, underSir Guy 
Uai'loton [q.v.l, but returned to England when 
peace was made in 1783. A pension of 6001. 
per annum was granted to his wife. He was 
elected M.P. for the city of London on 6 April 
1784, and held the seat till 1798. He was 
also chosen as a director of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. In 1786 ho became alderman of tlie 
Oordwainers’ ward and sheriff. He wasebair- 
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man of the House of Commons' committee 
on the regency bill in 1788. 

On 2 March 1798 ho was appointed com¬ 
missary-general to the Dulre of York’s army 
in Flanders, and resigned his seat in parlia¬ 
ment. He served with the army till it re¬ 
turned to England in 1795. Many of his 
letters are to he found in the war office 
papers (original correspondence) in the public 
record office. Lord Liverpool spoke of him 
as ‘one of the most honourable men ever 
known’ ( Wellington Despatches, Supple¬ 
mentary, ix. 428). 

Watson was elected lord mayor of London 
in November 1706. His year of office was a 
troubled one. At a common hall on 12 April 
1797 a resolution was brought forward 1 to 
investigate the real cause of the awful and 
alarming state of publio affairs.’ He ruled 
this out of order, and closed a heated dis- 
oussion by having the mace taken up. At 
another hall, on 11 May, he was censured, 
and a resolution was passed denouncing the 
ministry for having plunged the country into 
an unnecessary and unjust war; but he had 
many supporters. 

On 24 March 1798 he was appointed 
commissary-general to the forces in Great 
Britain, and on 5 Dec. 1803 lie was made 
a baronet, with remainder to his nopliews. 
He died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 2 Oct. 
1807, and was buried at Mortlnke. lie mar¬ 
ried, in 1760, Helen, daughter of Oolin 
Campbell, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, but he 
had no children, and was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his great-nophow, William Kay. 

[dent. Mag. 1807, ii. 987; Welch's Modorn 
Hist.of the Oily of London; Botham’s Baronet¬ 
age, 1805, v. 640.) E. M. L. 

WATSON, CHARLES (1714-1767), 
rear-admiral, horn in 1714, waB son of Dr. 
John Watson, prebendary of Westminster 
( d . 1724). Ilia maternal grandfather was 
Alexander Parker [q.v.],whose wife Prudanoe 
was mother (by her first marriago) of Admi¬ 
ral Sir Charles Wager [q. v.], and daughter 
of William Goodson, presumably Goodsonn 
[q. v.], the parliamentary admiral. Watson 
entered the navy in 1728 as a volunteer per 
order on board the Romney, with Captain 
Charles Brown [a. v.]; in the end of 1780 
he joined the Bideford with Captain Curtis 
Barnett [q. v.], and passed his examination, 
on 31 Jan. 1734-6. As the nephew of the 
first lord of the admiralty, he passed rapidly 
through the subordinate ranks, and on 14Feb. 
1787-8 was posted to the Garland, a 20-gun 
frigate attached to the flaot in the Mediter¬ 
ranean under the command of Rear-admiral 
Nicholas Haddock [q. v.] In 1741 he was 
Top. xx. 


moved by Haddock into the Plymouth of 
60 guns, and in November 1742,hyMathewe, 
into the Dragon, which he commanded, 
though without particular distinction, in the 
action off Toulon on 11 Feb. 1743-4 (Narra¬ 
tive of the Proceedings of his Majesty's Fleet 
in the Mediterranean .... by a Sea Officer, 
p. 60). On his return to England early in 
1746 he was appointed to the Advice, and 
from her to the Princess Louisa, which he 
commanded in the following year in the en¬ 
gagements off Cape Finisterre on 3 May, and 
m the Bay of Biscay on 14 Oct. [seo Anbox, 
Geobgd, Lokd j Hawke, Ed waud, Lokd], in 
both of which, under a capable commander, 
he showed that he was quite ready to fight 
if only he understood what ha was to do. In 
January 1747-8 ho was appointed to the 
Lion, in wliioh in March he was sent out as 
commander-in-chief on the Newfoundland 
and North American station, with a broad 
pennant as an established commodore. On 
12 May he was promoted to he rear-admiral 
of the blue, and in February 1764 wus ap- 

ointed commander-in-chief in the East 

ndies. 

lie sailed shortly afterwards in the Kent, 
with three other ships of the line, and for 
the first year was on the Coromandel coast, 
keeping a watch on tho French. In Novem¬ 
ber 1766 he wont round to Bombay, whence 
in February 1766, in company with the 
vessels of the Bombay marine under Com¬ 
modore (Sir) William James [q.v.] and a body 
of troops commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Robert Olive (afterwards Lord Olive) [q. v.], 
ho went to Gherinh, the stronghold of the 
pirate Angria. On the sea face the batteries 
were very formidable, but Watson, forcing 
his way into the harbour, was able to take 
them in the rear, while the troops cutoff 
the retreat of the garrison, which surrendered 
after an obstinate bnt ineffective resistance 
for twenty-four hours. The power of the 
pirates was broken, and their accumulated 
stores and treasure fell into the hands of 
the captors. After refitting his ships at 
Bombay, Watson sailed for St. David’s in 
the end of April, and at Madras had news 
of the tragedy of the black hole of Calcutta. 
In consultation with Clive, then governor 
of St. Dnvid's, it was determined to punish 
Suraj nd Dowlah. By the middle of October 
the preparations were completed, and Wat¬ 
son sailed for the Hugli, carrying with him 
Olive and his small army. On 4 June he 
had been promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral. 

After many delays he arrived in the river 
on 16 Dec.; on the 29th the walls of Budge 
Budge were breached, and during the nignf 

3 N 
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the place was stormed by tba soldiers in a 
mob, following the lead of two or throe 
drunken sailors. At Calcutta the fort was 
taken by a combined detachment of seamen 
and soldiers. Hiigli was taken a few days 
later, and Borne five hundred seamen were 
added to Clive’s little army for tho defence 
of Calcutta. On 9 Feb. 1767 the nawab 
concluded a treaty with the English, hut 
shortly afterwards he was won by French 
intrigues to support them in the war of 
which the news liad just arrived. Watson 
determined nevertheless to reduce Chander- 
nagore, which was done on 28 March after a 
destructive cannonade from tho ship and the 
shore batteries. Tho nawab, trusting to the 
support, of tho French, became very insolent; 
but his own servants conspired against him. 
His minister, Mir .Tatlior, outovod into nego¬ 
tiations wiLh Clive and Watson, and it was 
ngreod that Suriij ud Dowlah should bo do- 
posed, and that Mir Jailier should succeod 
him. Tho intermediary now mado a very 
exuggorat ed claim for reward, and was quieted, 
only by a elauso in his favour introduced into 
a Act itious agreement, Watson refused to bo 
a party to the fraud, and, though his name 
was writ I on t o it by Clive or by Clive’s order, 
it doeB not appear that he over know anything 
about it. In the military oporations which 
followed, Watson reinforced Olive’s small 
force by a party of ilfLy sailors, who actod 
as artillerymen, and had an important share 
in the brilliant victory of Plassoy on 22 Juno. 
In this Watson was not personally con¬ 
cerned. His health, severely tried by the 
climate, broke down, and he died on 3 6 Aug. 
1767. A monument to his memory was 
erected in Westminster Abbey, at the coBt 
of the East India Company. lie married, 
in 1741, Rebecca, eldest daughter of John 
Francis Duller of Morval, Uoruwall, and had 
issue two daughters and one son, Charles, 
horn in 1761, on whom in 1700 a baronetcy 
woe conferred, 

Ilia portrait, by Thomas Hudson, has boon 
engraved by Edward Fislier. 

[Gharnoek'a Biogr. Nav. iv. 407; Beutson’s 
Nu.vul aud Mil. Memoirs; Ives’s Historical 
Narrative; Passing Certificate and Commission 
aud Warrant Books iu the Public Record Office; 
English Cydopmiliu, ' Biography,' v. 601-2; 
Foster's Baronotago.j J. If. L, 

WATSON, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1581), 
historian aud translator, a native of Durham, 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he proceeded 13. A. in 1666-6 
(OooKBB ,Athence Oanta.br, i. 484). For some 
time he resided withThomas Gawdy (recorder 
of Norwich, afterwards a knight, and a judge 
of the queen’s bench) at his residence, G'uwoy 


Hall, m Ilarleston, Norfolk. It was 
this period that he appears to have oomZS 

his translation of Polybius, for the prS 
of which a license was granted by the St? 
tionere’ Company to Thomas Iloekett in 
1605; but no copy of an impression bearmr 
that, date is known to exist. He commence! 
JNL.A. in 1569, and his name occurs in the 
list of tho opponents of tho new statutes ot 
the umvorsityin 1572 (Lamb, Original Don,. 
mente, p. 809). It is supposed that he was in 
holy orders, and that ho died before 12 June 
1581, when the Stationers’ Company licensed 
to Henry Carre 4 a lamentation for the death 
of Mr. Christ,ofor Watson, mynister.’ X 
Christopher Watson was appointed rector of 
Birchnm Newton, Norfolk, in 1678, and also 
resigned the rectory of BeeoliamweU in the 
same oounty before 1583 (Biombpiem vii 
291, x. 291). 

Watson published: 1. 4 The Hysterics of 
the moBt famous and worthy Oronographer 
Polybius: Discoursing of the worres betwixt 
the Romanos and Carthaginienses, a riche and 
goodly Worke, conteining holsome counsels 
and wonderful! devises against the incom- 
brnneos of fickle Fortune. Englished by 
C. W. WlioreuntiO is annexed an Abstracts, 
compendiously coarcLed out of the life and 
worthy acts perpetrate by our puissant Prince 
King Henry the fift,’ London, 1668, 8vo, 
dedicated to Thomas Qawdy. 2. 'Oate- 
chisino,’ London, 1679,8vo. A tract of four 
leaves, without, title-page or pagination, en¬ 
titled 4 Brieio Principles of Religion for the 
Exercise of Youth: done by O. W.’ (London, 
1681, 8vo), is assigned jo Watson in the 
British Musoum Catalogue. He also made 
some valuable collections on the history of 
Durham, which arc extant in Cottonian MS. 
Viloll. O. ix, il‘. Ill sqq. 

| Addit.MS.6883,f. 81; Ames’sTypogr.Antiq. 
(Herbert), pp. 742, 896, 1838: Briiggemann’s 
English Editions of Qrcok and Latin Authors, 
]>. 241 ; Arbor's Rogisters of the Stationers' 
Company; Cat. of Cottonian MSS. p. 426; 
Tannur’s Bibl. Brit. p. 766.] T. 0. 

WATSON, DAVID (1710-1766), trans¬ 
lator oi' Horace, is boliovod to have been 
born, in Broobin, Forfarshire, in 1710, He 
is said to have studiod at St. Leonard’s Col¬ 
lege, St. Andrews, and the title-pages of 
hiB books describo him os A.M, of that col¬ 
lege; but the university records from 1720 
onwards do not contain his name either as 
student or graduate. Nor is there any offi¬ 
cial evidence of f he popular statements that 
Watson was ‘professor of philosophy’ in 
St. Leonard’s and lost his chair in 1747, 
when the colleges of St. Leonard’s and 
St. Salvator’s wore unjted. The professors 
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colleges in 1747 seem to be accounted 
for and not one of them is named Watson. 
Whatever he was, and howsoever educated, 
there is no doubt of his scholarship, and a 
practically contemporary manuscript note, 
Inscribed ou the copy of his Horace in 
St. Andrews University library, seems to 
leave as little uncertainty regarding his re¬ 
puted dissipation. He ended his career in 
the neighbourhood of London in 1766, and 
bis melancholy record closes with the tradi¬ 
tion that he was buried at the expense of 
the parish in which he died. 

Watson published in 1741, in two volumes 
octavo, the ‘ Worts of Horace translated into 
English Prose, with the original Latin,’ &c, j 
2nd edit. 1747 ; 3rd edit. 1760. This is a 
monument of scholarship and literary skill, 
pot only giving a critical text and n specially 
attractive version, but embodying Douglas’s 
catalogue of nearly five hundred editions of 
Horace, and Bentley's various readings. 

Its popularity was instantaneous, although 
scholars protested against the presentation of 
Horace m prose (Nichols, Literary Anec¬ 
dotes , i. 161«.) Revised editions were pre¬ 
pared by Samuel Patrick, 1700, and William 
Crackelt, 1702. Watson also published in 
1762 * A Clear and Compendious nistory of 
the Gods and Goddesses and their Contempo¬ 
raries,'which reachedasecondeditionin 1768. 

[Anderson’a Scottish Nation; Irving's Emi- 
n«nt Sootsmen; information from Mr. J. Mait¬ 
land Anderson, university librarian, St. An¬ 
drews; Allibone’s Diot. of English Authors; 
Lowndes's Bibliographer’s Manual, S.v. ‘Hora- 
tius.’] T. B. 

WATSON, DAVID (1713 P-1761), major- 

S neral, royal engineers, was bom about 1713. 

is first commission cannot he traced. He 
was at Gibraltar in 1731, and on 22 June 1733 
wbb promotedtobe lieutenant in tho26thfoot, 
the regiment of John Leslie, tenth earl of 
Bothes. In the summer of 1742 he accom¬ 
panied Ms regiment to Flanders, and passed 
the winter at Ghent. O 11 account of his 
knowledge of fortification and field engineer¬ 
ing, and of Ms skill as a draughtsman, he 
was given on 23 Deo. the local warrant of 
engineer in ordinary, and attached to the ord¬ 
nance train under Colonel Thomas Patlison, 

He took part in the battle of Dettingen on 
27 Jtme 1743, and again wintered at Ghent. 

On 10 March 3744 Wateon was placed on 
the establishment of the engineers as a sub¬ 
engineer, and that year he lay with the 
ordnance train for the most part inactive at 
OBtend. He was actively employed in the 
campaign of 1746, took part in the battle of 
Foptepoy ow U May, and wfis promoted 
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on the 21st of that month to be captain in 
the 21et foot, the Earl of Panmure's regi¬ 
ment. He did good service at the siege of 
Ostend, which capitulated to the French on 
13 Aug. Under the terms of the capitu¬ 
lation he rejoined the Duke of Cumberland's 
army, but he was recalled to England in the 
autumn to aid in crushing the Stuart rebel¬ 
lion. 

On 4 Nov. Watson went north and was 
present at the siege and recapture on 29 Dec. 
1746 of Carlisle, and at the battle of Fal¬ 
kirk on 17 Jan, 1740. For his services he 
wss promoted on the next day to he lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel in the army. He took part 
in the battle of Culloden on 16 April 1743, 
and remained in the highlands to design 
and superintend the erection of somebarracfcs 
at Inversnaid, between Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond. He designed in April 1747 
a new magazine for Edinburgh Castle. His 
designs for all these works are in the British 
Museum. On 3 Jan. 1748 Wateon was pro¬ 
moted to be engineer-extraordinary on the 
establishment. 

In 1747 Watson submitted a schema 
for a survoy of North Britain. The advan¬ 
tage of such an undertaking was particu¬ 
larly evident at that time, and the king 
directed that it ehould be proceeded with at 
once, Watson was appointed superinten¬ 
dent, with the title of deputy-quartermaster- 
general in Scotland, and a brigade of 
engineers was sent to act under his orders. 
With the execution of this survey, or ex¬ 
tended military reconnaissance, was com¬ 
bined an enlargement of Marshal Wade’s 

& of connecting the highlands and low- 
, and opening up the country by means 
of good roads. Watson laid out the direc¬ 
tions of the different tracks, and paid special 
attention to the main roads. He formed a 
camp near Fort Augustus as a centre for 
the troops employed upon Ihe works, who 
were despatched thence to outlying stations. 
Ho continued this work for several years, 
completing it with bridges, culverts, and 
channels; and the troops employed, proud of 
their labour in so important a public work, 
erected memorials by the wayside bearing 
records of the dates and names of the regi¬ 
ments employed. 

Watson was assisted, both in this work and 
the survey, by two very able young men, his 
nephew David Dundee (1786-1820) [q. v.j 
and William Boy (1726-1700) [q. v.] Hoy 
joined him in 1746, and Dundas six years 
later. Watson carried out in 1748, in addi¬ 
tion to his other work, improvements to the 
defences of the oaetles of Broemar and Cor- 
gorff. Four plane by him of these castleq 

3i? % 
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(dated 26 April 1748) are among the ■war wick. He was appointed quartermaster" 
office records. On 81 Dec, 1762 "Watson general on the stair of Lord George Sack- 
was promoted to he engineer in ordinary, ville, commanding the British contingent" 
In 1764 he completed his great survey; and and in that capacity took part in all the 
the original protractions of the north part of operations of the campaigns of 1768 and 
it, in eighty-four rolls, and of the south part 1769 in which the British were enraged 
in ten rolls, with various copies of the sur- On 81 July 1759 he reconnoitred the country 
vey to a reduced scale, are in the British between the allied camp and Minden Heath 
Museum. Thera also are preserved several extending his reconnaissance beyond the 
mercator projections of North Britain, on village of Ilalen. lie distinguished himself 
which maps are indicated the posts in the at the battle of Minden on 1 Aug., and on 
highlands which were occupied or proposed the following day was thanked in general 
for occupation by the regalin' troops. The orders for his bravery and able service. He 
revision and completion of the survey was was promoted to he major-general on 26 June 
contemplated in 1766, hut prevented by the 1769, hut his promotion was not gazetted 
outbreak of war. The survey was eventually until 16 Sept, following, 
reduced by "Watson and Roy, engraved in a On 23 Oct. 1760 Watson was transferred 
single sheet, and published as ‘The King’s from the colonelcy of Hie 63rd foot to that 
Map.’ of the 88th foot. Ho died in London on 7Nov. 

An alarm of invasion caused the recall of 1761, while holding the appointment of quar^ 
Watson and his assistants to England to term aster-general to the forces. His por- 
make military reconnaissances of those parts trait, painted by A. Soldi, is in the National 
of the country most exposed to such attack. Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Watson made a reconnaissance of the coun- [War Office Records; Royal Engineer? Re- 
try between Guildford and Canterbury in cords; Gent. Mag. 1761; Connolly Papers; 
December 1756, and early in 1766 of the Porter’s History of the Corps of Royal Et- 
country between Dorchester and Salisbury, giuoors; Madden's Catalogue of manuscript maps 
and also befwean Gloucester and Pembroke, and plans in tho British Museum; Cnst’B Annals 
In March 1756, on an address of the House Jjko Wars of the Eighteenth Contury; Wright’s 
of Commons, Wateon designed works for -^lfo °f General Wolfe,] R. R, V, 

the defence of Milford Haven. n« was ex- WATSON, GEORGE (1728 P—1773), 
amined by a committeo of the House of divine, born in 1723 or 1724, was the eon of 
Commons, and hia projects were recom- Humphrey Watson of London. lie matricu- 
mended to bo put in hand to allay public latod from University College, Oxford, on 
alarm. Nothing, however, was done, and 14 March 1739-40, graduating B.A. in 1743 
some years later other proposals by General andM.A.inl740. lie was elected to a scholar- 
William Skinner (1700-1780) [q. v.l were shiuoutheBennetfoundationonl3Dec,1744, 

S referred. Walson’ssurvey of Milford Ilaven, and was chosen on 27 Oct. 1747 to afidlow- 
ated 3 March1760, is in the British Museum ship on the same foundation, which he ra¬ 
ting's Library). signed on 20 March 1764. While at Cni- 

On 23 May Watson was appointed quar- versity College ho was the tutor and friend 
tormoster-general of tho forces for Scotland, of George Ilorne [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
with the rank of colonel of foot {Land. Oris, of Norwich, Although little known to his 
12 .Tune 1760). On 14 May 1757, when tho contemporaries, he possessed solid learning 
engineers were reorganised, he became a and osoundjudgmont. Sucheminentdivines 
captain of royal engineers. as Horne and William Jones of Nayland, 

On 21 April 1768 Watson was given the who also knew him at Oxford, speak of his 
colonelcy of the 63rd foot, and was appointed attainments in high terms. Helieldthetheo- 
quartermaster-general in the conjoint expe- logical opinions of John Hutchinson (1074- 
dition, under the Duko of Marlborough, 1737) [q. v.], to which he introduced Jones 
Lord Anson, and Admiral Kowo, which and Ilorne. Watson died on 16 April 1773. 
sailed from Spithead for the French coasts Its was tho author of: 1. ‘Christ the Light 
onlJune. He landed with the troops in of the World,’Oxford, 1750,8vo. 2,‘ASea- 
Caneale Bay, near St. Malo, assisted on the sonahle Admonition to the Church of Eng- 
following day in tho destruction of shipping land,’ Oxford, 1756, 8vo, 8, 1 Aaron's Inter- 
and magazines of naval stores in the suburbs, cession and Jlorah’s Rebellion Considered, 1 
embarked again on the 11th, and, after in- Oxford [1760], 8vo, 4, ‘The Doctrine of the 
effective visits to Havre and Cherbourg, Ever Blessed Trinity,'London, 1766, 8vo. 
returned to Portsmouth, These four sermons were reprinted by John 

Watson then joined the allied army on the Mottshew Guteh [q.v.) in 1860, under the 
Rhine under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- title ‘Watson Reamvus’ (Oxford, 8vo), 
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rjones's Life of Horne, 1795, pp. 25-30; 
Horne’s Discourses, 1803, ii. 110, iv. 370; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ssr. viii. 396, ix. 14, x. 154, xi. 
217 , xii. 334; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1715- 
1836 - Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica; Gent. 
JIag.’l773 p. 208, 1861 ii. 685.] E. I. 0. 

WATSON - , GEORGE (1767-1837), por¬ 
trait-painter and first president of the (Iloyal) 
Scottish Academy, son of John Watson and 
Frances Veitch of Elliott, his -wife, -was bom 
at his father’s estate, Overmains, Berwick¬ 
shire, in 1767. He received his early edu¬ 
cation in Edinburgh, and got some instruc¬ 
tion in painting from Alexander Nasmyth 
fq. t.], but when eighteen years of age he 
went to London with an introduction to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds [q. v.], who received 
him as a pupil. After two years spent in 
Sir Joshua’s studio, he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh, and established himself as a portrait- 
painter. In 1808 he was associated with 
other painters in Blarling a society of artists, 
which, however, only lasted a fow years. 
He exhibited frequently at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy and the British Institution, and about 
1815 was invited to London to paint a num¬ 
ber of portraits, including those of the doan 
of Canterbury and Benjamin West. In 1820, 
in spite of much opposition from the Iloyal 
Institution, tho Scottish Academy was 
founded, and Watson, who had been presi¬ 
dent of tho previous society, wns elected 
to the same olfico in the new one, the ulti¬ 
mate success of which is largely due to his 
tact and ability. He continued president 
until Ids death, which look place in Edin¬ 
burgh on 24 Aug. 1837, a fow months be¬ 
fore the academy receivod its royal charLor. 

It is said that ho ‘ long maintained an 
honourable rivalry with Raeburn ’ [see Ratj- 
nnrnr, Sib IIonby], but, although his grasp 
of character was decided, his executive po wor 
considerable, and liis work belongs to a fine 
convention, his portraiture lacks the quali¬ 
ties which give that of the other enduring 
interest. lie is represented in tlie National 
Gallery of Scotland by portraits of two 
brother artists, Benjamin West and Alex¬ 
ander Slcirving; and in the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery by a number of portraits, including 
one of himself, and one of William Smellio, 
which some consider his best piece of work. 
Shortly after liis return from his first visit 
to London he married Rebecca, daughter 
of William Stnellie, printer and naturalist, 
who, with five children, survived him. 

Their son, William Smellie Watson (1796- 
1874)j was born in Edinburgh in 1796, and, 
like liis father and his cousin, Sir John Wat¬ 
son Gordon [q. ▼.], became a portrait-painter. 
He was a pupil of his father’s, studied at 


the Trustees' Academy, and from 1816, for 
five years, in the schools of the London Royal 
Academy, and worked for a year with Sir 
David Wilkie [q. v.], while that artist was 
painting ‘ The Penny Wedding ’ and other 
pictures. Returning to Edinburgh, he made 
a good connection as a portrait-painter, be¬ 
came one of the founders of the Scottish 
Academy, and for nearly fift y years exhibited 
with unfailingregularity. lie solely confined 
himself to portraiture j ‘The Ornithologist 1 
is only one of a class of portraits fancifully 
named; and while his pic tures were esteemed 
admirable likenesses by hia contemporaries, 
they have little attraction as works of art. 

He died in Edinburgh on 6 Nov. 1874. lie 
was a devoted student of natural history, 
particularly ornithology, and formed an ex¬ 
tensive collection of specimens, which he be¬ 
queathed to Edinburgh University. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 1876; Scots¬ 
man, 7 Nov. 1874; Redgrave’s, Bryan’s, and 
Graves' Diets.; Cats, of Scottish National and 
Portrait Galleries; Harvey’s Notes on the 
Royal Scottish Academy.] J. L. C. 

WATSON, HENRY (1737-1786), 
colonel, chief engineer Bengal, son of a 

S razier at ilolbeacli, Lincolnshire, was born 
hero in 1737. Educated at Messrs. Birks’s 
school at Gosborton, near Spalding, he early 
displayed a genius for mathematics. This 
was brought to the notice of Thom as Wliioh- 
eot of Harpeswell, ono of the members of 
parliament for Lincolnshire, who had him 
examined by the master of Briggsohool, and, 
on receiving a very favourable report, pro¬ 
cured a nomination for him to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, as well as 
an ousign’s commission on 27 Dec. 1766 
in the 62nd foot, Abercromby’s regiment. 
Thence he was transferred as lieutenant on 
25 Sept. 1757 to the 50 th foot, Studholm 
Hodgson’s regiment. 

As early as 1763 Watson contributed ma¬ 
thematical papers to the ‘Ladies Diary/ 
conducted by Professor Thomas Simpson 
[q. v.], who was not only his instructor at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, but 
his intimate friend. Simpson entertained so 
high an opinion of his abilities that on his 
death in 1760 ho left liis unfinished mathe¬ 
matical treatises to Watson, with a request 
that he would revise them for publication, 
making any alterations or additions which 
he might consider desirable, Watson subse¬ 
quently behaved generously to Simpson’s 
widow, but he failed to carry out the pub¬ 
lication of his papers, and was in conse¬ 
quence attacked by Charles Hutton [q. v,] in 
hie 1 Life of Simpson,’ prefixed to ‘ Select 
Exercises/1792, 
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"Watson received a commission as sub¬ 
engineer and lieutenant, after passing through 
Woolwich academy, on 17 March 1769, In 
1761 ho went in the expedition to Belleislf 
under Commodore Koppel and Genera! 
Hodgson. lie arrived on 7 April, and tool 
part in the siege and capturo of theplaco, 
which capitulated on 7 June. On 23 Feb. oi 
the following year he was transferred to the 
97thfoot, James Forrester's regiment, and in 
March he went as sub-engineer with the ex¬ 
pedition under Admiral Sir George Focock 
and the Earl of Albemarle to Havana, arrived 
on 6 June, and took part in the siege with 
eomo distinction; tho place capitulated on 
14 Aug., and Watson was thanked by the 
commander of the forces, and afterwards by 
theking. On 4 Feb. 1763 lie was promoted 
to a company in the 101th foot, and the same 
year ho was recommended by Lord Clive to 
go to India. 

He wont to Calcutta in 1764, and on 1 May 
was appointed fleld-ongiueer with the rank 
of captain and commander of tho troops in 
Bengal. lie was sworn into tlie East India 
Company’s sorvice on 9 May. Lord Clive 
returned to Indio in May 1766, and ap¬ 
pointed Watson chiof enginoer of Bengal, 
to which were added Behar and Orissa, 
Watson was employed upon the Fort Wil¬ 
liam defences, and constructed works at 
Budge Budge and Melancholy Point. He was 
impressed with the necessity of dock accom¬ 
modation at Calcutta, and obtained a grant 
of land upon which to build wot and dry 
docks, and lay out a marine yard for fitting 
out ships of war and merchantmen. The 
designs "were approved, and the works wore 
corned on for soma years with vigour; but 
the board of directors stopped them for 
want of funds before thoy were finished. 
Watson laid out a vory largo amount of 
his own money on them, but was uunble to 
obtain any compensation, although lie sent 
Mr. Creassoy, the superintendent of tho 
works, expressly to England to represent 
the case. He then constructed two ships, 
the Nonsuch, thirty-six guns, and Surprise, 
thirty-two. They were built by George 
Loucli with native shipwrights under his 
personal direction, and were intended to prey 
upon the Spanish commerce off tho Philip¬ 
pine Islands 1 but ho shared tho ill-favour 
into which his patron Olive had fallen; the 
application made by his agent for letters of 
marque was refused, and Watson employed 
the ships in commerce, 

Watson was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel on 19 Jan. 1776, after his return to 
England, In 1776 he published a transla¬ 
tion of Euler’s 1 Oomploat Theory of tho Con¬ 


struction and Properties of "Vessels 1 nT* 
don 8vo; 2nd edit. 1700) He enUd % 
with many additions of his own, and Ha 
English edition has this superiority overt!,!, 
French—that it contains a supplement 
which Euler sent the translator Kn? 
script just as he had finished the translation 
ot the published French work. Watson 
applied the principles laid down in the con 
struction of the vessels he built in India 
which proved the fastest vessels then built 1 

In 1780 Watson was recalled to India 
and took with him the mathematician Eeu- 
ben Barrow, who had been assistant to Mna- 
kelyne at the royal observatory, and to 
whose care had been committed the cele¬ 
brated Schieliallion experiments and obser¬ 
vations. 

Finding his health impaired by climate 
and hard service, Watson resigned the ser¬ 
vice on 16 Jun. 178(5, and embarked in the 
spring j but his hoalth failed, and he landed 
at Hover, only to die on 17 Sept. 1786. 
lie waB buried in a vault of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dover, on tho 22nd. An engraved 
portrait ib mentioned by Evans (Cat i 
11000 ). 

Watson married in India, and bis wife 
accompanied him to England. Having 
a milted to alter a will made before mar¬ 
riage, his considerable fortune went to a 
natural daughter living under the care ot 
MrB, Richardson of Ilolbeach. She married 
Charles Sclireiber. 

[India Office Records; War Office Records; 
Royal Engineers’ Roeords; European Magazine, 
1787, which contains a portrait of Watson; 
Oont. Mag. 1786, 1810, and 1833; Notes and 
Queries, 1st aor. i. and in.] R. H. V. 

WATSON, nEWETT COTTRELL 
(1804-1881), botanist, was born on 0 May 
180-1 at Park Ilill, Firbeck, Yorkshire. His 
fathor, Holland Watson, was nopbew of John 
Watson (1726-1783) [q. v.l His mother, 
Harriott, daughter of lltckardPowellofnea- 
ton-Norris, near Stockport, was descended 
from the lftBt Lord Folliott of Ballvahannon. 
In 1810 the family removed to Congleton, 
Ohoshire, and young Watson was sent first 
to Congleton grammar school, where he had 
the reputation of a dunce, and was then 
placed under the Rev. J. Bell at Alderley. 
Hr. Stanley (afterwards bishop of Norwich) 
was then rector of Alderley, and first en¬ 
couraged a love of botany in the.boy, while 
WatBon often protected the frail, delicate 
Arthur Stanloy (afterwards dean of West* 
minster), who was one of his schoolfellows 
though oleven years liis junior. A_perma¬ 
nent injury^ to the joint of one of his knee* 
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prevented Watson from entering the army, 
and on leaving school in 1821 he was articled 
to Messrs, Jackson, solicitors, of Manchester, 
Having, however, no inclination for the law, 
and inheriting a small estate in Derbyshire 
from a member of his mother’s family when 
he was about twenty-two, he decided on en¬ 
tering the university of Edinburgh, lie had 
at tins time, through the acquaintance of _ a 
Hr. Cameron, become deeply interested in 
phrenology, and on going to Edinburgh in 
1828 attended the medical classes; hut, 
though he remained for four sessions, he 
took no degree. Besides phrenology, ho 
devoted himself to ornithology, entomology, 
and botany. In 1881-2 he was elected 
senior president of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and in 1881 gained l he pro¬ 
fessor’s gold medal for a botanical esBay. 
The subject of this assay, the geographical 
distribution of plants, was ultimately to be¬ 
come the main study of his life, and in 1831 
he sent his collection of insects to Joseph 
(after Sir Josoph) Hooker. In 1833, after 
living for some months with a brother-in- 
law, Captain Walcefiold, near Barnstaple, ho 
purchased the small house nt Thames Ditton 
where ho passed tho remainder of his life. 
Ha became a fellow of the Linnean Society 
in 1881. 

While ol Edinburgh he had made tlio ae- 

S uaintanee of George Combe [q- v.] and 
jidrew Combe [q. v.J, and of Hr. Spurzheira, 
and in 1837 he obtained from George Gombe 
the copyright of the ‘ Phrenological Journal,’ 
of winch he acted ns editor from that timo 
until 1840, though his name did not appear 
on it until January 1839. His two phreno¬ 
logical works—' Statistics of Phrenology; 
being a Sketch of tho Progress and Present 
State of that, Science in the British Islands,' 
and ‘An Examination of Mr. Scott's attack 
upon Mr, George Combe'—had been pub¬ 
lished in 1836; but, although always re¬ 
maining convinced of the truth of phreno¬ 
logical principles, ho felt compelled to with¬ 
draw from any active part in proraulgal ing 
them owing to the oilonco given to moro 
zealous advocates by his poinl mg out imper¬ 
fections in their evidences, definitions, and 
investigations (T. S. Piuduaux, Strictures cm 
the Conduct qf Mr. liewott Watson, Hyde, 
1840, 8vo). In 1842 ho accompanied the 
Styx as botanist in a survey of the Azoros, 
paying his own expenses, collecting for three 
months in four of the largor islands, and in- 1 
troduoing several Azorean species new to 
English gardens, This was his only excur¬ 
sion beyond the boun dB of Britain. In 187 0 
he contributed the botanical put to God- 
pan's ‘ Natural History of the Archipelago.’ 


In 1844 Walson was mainly instrumental 
in drawing up the 1 London Catalogue of 
British Plants,’ ‘published under the direc¬ 
tion of the Botanical Society of London,’ 
and, though the second and tiiird editions of 
that authoritative list bear also the name of 
G. E. Dunnes, and the fourth and fifth that 
of J. T. Syme (afterwards Boswell), Watson 
was mainly responsible for each recension 
down to the seventh, that of 1874. Al¬ 
though he had already acquired almost a 
European reputation as an authority on geo¬ 
graphical botany, he was in 1846 an un¬ 
successful candidate for a chair of botany 
in the newly established Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. The first volume of his magnum 
opus, ‘ Cyhelo Britaunica,’ appeared in 1847, 
the succeeding volumes being issued in 1849, 
1862, and 1869, and a supplement in 1860. 
A ‘ Compendium of the Gybale Britannica* 
waB published in 1870, and a supplement 
dated 1872 was printed at Thames Ditton, 
It was his own notion to apply the term 
‘ Cybolo’ to a treatise on plant distribution 
as a parallel to the form ‘ Flora,’ long used 
for descriptive works; and in this work he 
groups British plants according to thoir 
stations or ‘ habitats,' their horizontal dis¬ 
tribution in 18 provinces—Imsod upon river 
drainage and divided into 88 sub-provinces, 
and J12 vice-counties—thoir vertical range 
according to altitude rtnd temperature, 
reckoning 1° F. to every 300 feet of altitude, 1 
thoir historical origin as ‘ natives, colonists, 
denizoilB, or aliens,’ and thoir type of distrH 
bution, as British, English, Atlantic, Ger¬ 
manic, Scotch, or Highland. In this last, 
series of conclusions a result nearly identical 1 
was reached almost simultaneously on more 
geological reasoning by Professor Edward' 
Forbes [q. v.] Cautious and unspecnlative' 
to an extreme degree, Watson early formed 
very definite opinions as to the want of fixity 
in species j and an article 1 On the Theory of 
Progressive Duvelopement ’ contributed by 
him to the ‘l’hylologist ’in 1846 was re¬ 
printed in the concluding volume of the 
‘ Cybole,’with a fuller statement of his views 
in the light of tho ‘ Origin of Species.’ Dar¬ 
win in that work acknowledged ' deep obli¬ 
gation ’ t o Watson ’ for ass istauce of all kinds,’ 
and in later editions devoted considerable! 
space to his criticisms. Tho series of Wat¬ 
son's geographical works was completed by 
‘Topographical Botany’ (1878-4), which,_ 
like most of his other works, was originally 
only printed for private distribution. Early 
inhis career he announced (Neville Wood/ 
Naturalist, 1889, iv. 266) that he published 
1 all his works with a certainty of pecuniary 
loss, and that he would decline to receive 
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payment for any article sent to a periodical.' over their printing house to the elder WkT 
Always a keen controversialist, he often son, who, having craved repayment of a su 
wrote more pungently than he intended (cf, of money lent to Charles II when in etil 
Journal of Botany, 1881, p. 80). Keen and obtained instead the gift of being sole prints' 
activeas a politician, and an uncompromising of almanacs in Scotland, and was also mad 1 
democrat, ho published in 1848, the year of printer to his majesty’s family and household! 
revolution, a pamphlet entitled ‘Public with a salary of 10CM. a year. lie died inl687 
Opinion, or Safe Revolution through Self- The son sot up as a printer in 1695 in 
representation)’ in which he recommended a Warriston Close, on the north side of the 
national association to take plebiscites on High Street, whence, in 1697, he removed to 
any public question. premises in Craig's Close, opposite the Cross 

Watson died unmarried at Thames Ditton long afterwards known ns the King’s Print! 
on 27 July 1881. A lithographic portrait of ing-house. In 1700 ho wqb imprisoned in 
him in 1889 by J. Graf, after Ilaglie, accom- the Tolbooth for printing a pamphlet on 
panies a memoir of him in Neville Wood’s ‘ Scotland’s Grievance regarding Darien,’but 
‘ Naturalist ’ for that year, and a photograph was released by the mob, who on 1 June 
of him in later life, the memoir by Mr. John forced an entrance into the prison by bum- 
Gilbert Baker, in tho ‘Journal of Botany’ ing and battering down the doors. In 1700 
for 1881. IlisBritish herbarium, which lie ho began to publish the ‘Edinburgh Ga¬ 
nt one time firmly intended to destroy, is zctle,’ and ho was also tho printer of the 
preserved separately at Kew, and his general ‘ Edinburgh Courant,’ which was first issued 
collection at Owens College, Manchester. (19 bob. 1706) as a tri-weekly paper. In 
Besides books already mentioned and fort y- J 7 09 he oponed a bookseller’s Bkop next door 
nine papers on critical species of plaiita, to the lied Lion and opposite the Lucken- 
hybridism, and geographical distribution booths, which faced St. Giles’s Church, 
credited to him in the Jtoyal Society's ‘ Cato- On the expiry of the patont of king’s 

logne’ (vi. 280 , viii. 1202 ), Watson’s chief printer conferred on Andrew Anderson, and 

works ore: 1. ‘ Outlines of tho Geographical then held by his widow, Watson entered into 
Distribution of British Plants,’ Edinburgh, negot iations with Robert Fairbairn and John 
1832,8vo, of which he considered ‘ Remarks Bablcel t [q. v,] (queon’s printer for England) 
on the Distribution of British Plant s, chiefly 1 o apply Jor tho patent in Fairbairn’s name, 
in connection with Latitudu, Elevation, and each to have onc-lhird of the patent. The 
Climate,’ London, 1835,12mo, as a second application was successful, the patent being 
edition, and ‘ Tho Geographical Distribution obtained in August 1711. On Fairbaim 
of British Plants,’ of which only parti. (Lou- becoming printer to the Pretender, in 1716, 
don, 1843, fivo), including Ranuuculaoeno, Mrs. Anderson, along with Bashett, applied 
Nymphrooceto, and Papaveracoto, was over for a now gift, on the ground that the late 
published, as a third. 2. ‘ Tho new Bot anist’s patent was void; but the court of session 
Guide to the Localities of tho Rarer Plants decided in Watson’s favour, and on appeal 
of Britain,’ London, 1835-7, 2 vols. 8vo ; to the lords its judgment was confirmed, 
dedicated to Sir W. J. Hooker. S. ‘Topo- In 1713 Watson issuod a ‘History ofPrint- 

S graphical Botany; being Local and Pursoual ing ’—mainly translated from the French of 
tecords. . . of British Plants traced through J. du la Caille, Paris, 1080—with a'pub- 
tlio 112 Counties and Vice-Counties,' Thames lislior’s preface to the printers in Scotland,’ 
Ditton, 1873-1, 2 vols. 8vo, of which only a containing various particulars regarding 
hundred copies wore printed; second edition, Watson’s own business. In beauty and ac- 
corrected and onlargod, edited by J.G. Baker curacy of workmanship Watson quite sur- 
und W. W. Newbould, London, 1833. passed his Edinburgh contemporaries, the 
[Neville Wood’s Naturalist, 1830, iv. 231; most important example of Ills art being Ins 
und memoir by J. GK Btikor, reprinted from the folio Jnblo, 172*/. Blit the book by ■which 
Journal of Botany in tho sueona edition of Wnt- ho will bo longest and most worthily remem- 
aon’s Topographical Botany, 1883,] G. S. B. bored is his ‘Choice Collection of Comic 

and Serious Scottish Poems,’ issued in three 
WATSON, JAMES (d, 1722), Scottish parts (1706, 1709, 1711), and containing 
printer, and the publisher of the famous many characteristic examples of the older 
• Choice Collection of Comic and Serious ‘ makers,’ as well as various contemporary 
Scottish Poems,’ was the son of a merchant broadsides. It properly inaugurates the re¬ 
in Aberdeen who had advanced money to vival of the Scots vernacular poetry, which, 
two Dutch printers to set up a printing through Ramsay and Ferguson, was to cul- 
establishment in Edinburgh. Failing to minate in Burns; and it was tho main 
paako their business remunerative, they made souroe, with Ramsay’s ‘ Evergreen,’ of Burns’s 
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hMiuaintanca with the older Scottish poets. 
Tyitson died on 22 July 1722. In the 
nWmarv notice of his widow, then Mrs. 
Henot, who died on 20 July 1731, it is 
stated that by Watson, her previous hus¬ 
band, she had a very considerable estate. 

[Preface to the Reprint of the Choice Collec¬ 
tion, I860 1 Dee's Memorial for the Bible So¬ 
cieties; Preface to Watson’s History of Printing; 
Diction and Edmonds's History of Printing in 
Scotland.] T, F. H. 


WATSON, JAMES (1730 P-1790), en¬ 
graver, was horn in Ireland in, or more pro¬ 
bably before, 1740, and came when young to 
London, where he is supposed to have been a 
pupil of James Macardell [q. v.] He became 
oneof the leadingmozzotint-engravers of his 
time, and produced many excellent plates 
from pictures by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Cotes, Catherine Read, Van Dyclr, Metzu, 
Solinlken, Rubens, and others. lie engraved 
about fifty portraits aft ar Reynolds, among 
the finest of which are those of the Duchess 
of Cumberland ; the Duchess of Manchester, 
with her son; Countess Sponccr and her 
daughter; Barbara, countess of Coventry; 
Anne Delaval, Lady Stanhope, and Nelly 
O'Brien. Watson published some of Ins 
works himself at his house in Little Queen 
Anne Street, Portland Chapel; but the ma¬ 
jority were done for Sayer, Boydell, and 
other printsellers. lie exhibited engravings 
with the Incorporated Society of Artists 
between 1702 and 1776, and died in Fitzroy 
Street, London, on 20 May 1790. 

OiBOLiHE Watson (1761 P-1814), daugh¬ 
ter of Janies Watson, was born in London 
in 1760 or 1761, and studied under lior 
father. She worked in the stipple method 
with much skill and refinement, and her 
plates ore nnmerous. In 1781 she engraved 
a portrait of Prince William of Gloucester, 
after Reynolds, and in 1786 a pair of small 
plates of the Princesses Sophia and Mary, 
after Hoppner, which she dedicated to the 
queen, and was then appointed engraver to 
her majesty. Of her other works, the best 
are the portraits of Sir James Harris and the 
Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, both after Reynolds; 
Catherine II, after Rosselin; and William 
Woollett, after G. Stuart; S. Cooper's reputed 
portrait of Milton; ‘The Marriage of St. 
Catherine,’ after Correggio, and the plateBto 
Hayloy’s ‘Life of Romney.’ For Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Miss Watson engraved the 
‘Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ after Rey¬ 
nolds, and a scene from the ‘Tempest,’ 
after Wheatley. Sho also executed a set of 
aquatints of the 1 Progress of Female Virtue 
and Female Dissipation,’ from designs by 


Maria Cosway. She engraved several pic¬ 
tures belonging to the Marquis of Bute. 
She died at Pimlico an 10 June 1814. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists,1760-9S; J.ChalonerSmith's Biitish Moz- 
zotinto Portraits; Le Blanc's Manuel de l’Am.i- 
teur d’Estampes; Gent. Mag 18I4,i. 700; Thomas 
Watson, James Watson, and Elizabeth Judkins, 
by Gordon Goodwin, 1904.] F. M. O'D. 

WATSON, JAMES (1766 P-1838), 
Spencean agitator, born about 1760, wbb 
probably a Scotsman, and may have been 
the person of that name who in 1787 pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh a ‘ Dissertatio Inaugu¬ 
rate Modica de Amenorrhea.’ He afterwards 
came to London, and was officially described 
in 1817 as ‘surgeon, late of Bloomsbury,’ 
where he lived in Hyde Street with his son, 
who bore the same name and is similarly 
described. lie may, however, have been 
only a chemist and apothecary, as he is 
called in his obituary notice; and in any 
case he could have had little practice, os he 
was in very poor circumstances. “Dr.” Wat¬ 
son and his son James early connected them¬ 
selves with lhe 'Societies of Spencean Phil¬ 
anthropists’ founded in 1814 by Thomas 
Evans, a traces-maker, to carry on the de¬ 
signs of Thomas Spence [q. v.j They held 
that private ownership of land was unchris¬ 
tian, and advocated ‘ parochial partnership.’ 
They met weekly at one or other of four 
London taverns, the chief of which was the 
Clock in Grafton Street, Soho. In Bpite of 
the alarmist reports of the secret committees 
of the two houses of parliament in 1817, the 
Spenceans were very harmless as a body, and 
not only never had provincial branches, hut, 
as Evans told Francis Place (1771-1864) 
[q. v.j, at no time numbered more than fifty- 
persons. The peace of 1816 was followed 
by great distress and discontent among the 
labouring population, and of this some of the 
Spencenns, including the Watsons (father 
and son) and Arthur Thisllewood [q. v.j, con¬ 
stituted themselves exponents. They were 
joined by a man named Castle, a figure or 
doll maker, and a committee was formed con¬ 
sisting of themselves and two others, opera¬ 
tives named Preston and Hoopor. They met 
in Grey stoko Place, near Fetter Lane. Castle, 
it seems highly probable, acted throughout 
as an agent provocateur for the government. 
According to his story, he struck up an ac¬ 
quaintance with the others at a Spencean 
meeting in the autumn of 1816, and went 
about with Watson preparing a revolution 
which was to follow public meetings in Spa 
Fields. Thistlewooa was to he the head, 
and the other five, generals undeT him, Wat¬ 
son the elder being second in command. 
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Attempts were made to rouse the discon¬ 
tented workmen, and especially the ‘navi¬ 
gators’in Paddington, and some efforts were 
made to seduce the soldiers. Watson himself 
prepared combustibles for blowing up the 
cavalry barracks in Portman Square, Two 
hundred and fifty pikes were mado. The 
streets were to be barricaded and the Towor 
and the Bank seized. On 16 Nov. 1816 a 
meeting of distressed oporati ves was held in 
Spa Fields, Islington, at which all the con¬ 
spirators were present. Henry Hunt [q. v."| 
addressed them. A petition was prepared 
which he was to present to the prince regent, 
and a further meeting was to be called to re¬ 
ceive the answer to it. It was proposed that 
this should take place after the assembling of 
parliament in the following February; but 
young Watson opposed this, and it was 
agreed that, the second mooting should be 
held on 2 Dec. Placards were printed 
and posted in London summoning workmon 
to attend, and declaring that thoro wore 
‘four million in distress.’ Hunt’s petition 
was not received, and he himself contrived to 
he late for the meeting on 2 Dec, Tho elder 
Watson opened the meeting on that day. 
He spoke from a waggon, and concluded, 

‘ Ever since the Norman conquosl kings and 
lords havo been deluding you . . . but this 
must last no longer.’ II is son succeeded in 
a much moro violent strain, with allusions 
to African slaves and Wat Tyler and a per¬ 
sonal attack upon tho regent. Finally ex¬ 
claiming: ‘If they will not give us what 
we want, shall wo not take it ? ’ ho seized 
a tricolour and called on tho people to 
follow him. The mob then went through 
Olerkenwell and Smithflcld to Snow Hill. 
A gunsmith’s shop in Skinner St rout was 
plundered, and young Watson wounded 
with a pistol a customer who was in it 
named Platt. lie was arrested, but escaped 
after having lain concealed for some months 
in a house in Bayliam Street bolongiug to 
his fatlior’s friond, Henry IToll, an actor. 

Moanwliile the mob was mot at the Royal 
Exchange by tho lord mayor and a few 
police, who succeeded in taking their flag 
from them. Part of them then went through 
tho Minorios, where they rifled anothor gun¬ 
smith's shop, towards tho Towor. Thistle- 
wood and the elder Watson called to the 
soldiers on guard to surrender. Soon after¬ 
wards, when a few soldiers showed them¬ 
selves, the people were easily dispersed. The 
same evening Watson and Thietlewood were 
arrested at llighgate on suspicion of being 
footpads, They were armed, and mado some 
resistance. Next day they were committed 
to tho Tower, with Preston and Hooper. A 


plan of the Towor and of the contemuWI 
operations was found at Watson’s new 
lodgings at Dean Street, Fetter Lane, as weA 
as a list of a ‘ committee of public ssfetv’ 
which contained the names of Sir Frana 
Burdett, Lord Cochrane, Major Cartwrieht 
Hunt,, and other radicals. On 29 April 1817 
a true bill was found by the grand jury of 
Middlesex against the prisoners, who were 
charged with high treason. On 17 May they 
wore arraigned and assigned counsel. The 
younger Watson was included in the indict¬ 
ment, and a reward of COOf. was offered for 
his apprehension. The trial began on 9 Jun e 
bofore tho court of king’s bench, presided 
over by Lord EUonborougli. Watson wbb 
tried first. The proceedings against him 
lasted a whole week. For the crown the 
chief law officers, Sir Samuel Shepherd ana 
Sir Robert Gifford (afterwards first Baron 
Gifford) [q. v.l, npponred; (Sir) Charles 
Wetlierell [q. v.j and Serjeant John Singleton 
Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndhurst) [q.y.] 
defended Watson. Castle the informer was 
easily discredited. Orator Hunt, the chief 
witness for tho dofenco, testified to the com¬ 
parative moderation of tho elder Watson, 
who briefly disclaimed having had any in¬ 
tention whatover against‘the form of go¬ 
vernment established by king, lords, and 
commons.’ In spite of an nblu reply by the 
solicitor-general, and the summing up of 
Ellenhorougli in favour of the prosecution, 
tho jury brought in ft verdict of‘not guilty.’ 
Tho prosecution of tlio remaining prisoners 
was then droppod. Logoi authorities held 
that had Watson and his associates beon in¬ 
dicted morely for riot, they muBt have been 
convicted; but the government, it was 
thought, desired something on which they 
could ground the repressive measures which 
they soon afterwards passed. In Place's 
opinion, which appoars to he borne out by 
other considerations, the mob were ‘a con¬ 
temptible sot of fools and miscreants, whom 
twenty constables could have dispersed.’ 
Watson was ‘ a balf-crazy creature,’ and his 
son ‘ a wild, profligate fellow as crazy as his 
father.’ The older was, he adds, a man of 
loose habits and wrotcliedly poor. He con- 
tinued his life as an agitator (‘Memoirsof 
R. P. Ward,’ quoted in WAiitoun’s Mist, of 
England, ii._ 37). He was not personally 
implicated in tho Cato Street conspiracy, 
though his son was. Some time afterwards, 
however, ho wont to America, where ho died 
in poor circumstances at New 'York on 
12 Feb. 1838. 

Samuel Bamford [q. ▼.],_ who met him 
soon after the trial, describes Watson as 
having somewhat of a polish ip his gait and 
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manner, and a certain respectability and 
neatness in his dress. Watson and liis 
fciend Preston were in Bamford’s opinion 
two of the most influential leaders of the 
London operative reformers of the day, 
though the first bad a better heart than 
head. The younger Watson died two years 
before his father. 

[Addit. MS. 27809 (papers of .Francis Place); 
Tnel °f Jam® 8 Watson, taken in Shorthand by 
W, B. Gurney, 2 vols. 1817 (reprinted in State 
Trials, 1817, pp. 1-674); Faiibnrn’s edition of 
the Trial (with portrait); Shorthand Notes by 
a Gentleman of the Bar, published by W. Lewia, 
Clerkenwell (with portraits, 1817), Pindar's 
Bubbles of Treason, or State Trials at Large, 1817 
(a mock account in verse); Cobbett’e Political Re¬ 
gister, 18 Oct. 1817; Romilly's Diary, 2 Dec. 
1819, 17 June 1817; Campboll's Lives of the 
Chancellors., viii. 17-20, ana Lives of Ilia Chief 
Justices, iii. 220-2; Walpole's Ilist. of England 
from 1816, now edit. vol. i. ch. v.; Ann. Hog. 
1838, Append, to Citron, pp. 200-1 ; Nates and 
Queries, 7th aer. xii. 809, 8(h ear. i. 36, ii. 
262 (the reference to Savage Club Papers is 
illusory); Bam ford’s Passages in the Life of a 
Radical, ed. Dunckloy, ii. 26-7; Madden's 
Memoirs, 1891, p. 89.] G. Lb G. N. 

WATSON, JAMES (1700-1874), radi¬ 
cal publisher, was bom at. Malton, Yorkshire, 
on 31 Sepl. 1790. His father died when he 
was barely a year old. His mother, 1 a 
Sunday school teacher,’ taught him to road 
and write. About 1811 she returned to 
domestic service in the family of a clergy¬ 
man who had paid for James's schooling for 
a few quarters. The boy became under-gar¬ 
dener, stable-help, and house-servant, and 
acquired a Htrong taste for reading over the 
kitchen fire in winter evonings. About 1817 
the parson’s household was broken up, and 
Watson accompanied his mother to Leeds, 
where he became a warehouseman. Two 
years later ho was converted to froethouaht 
and radicalism by public readings from Cob- 
bett and Richard Carlile [q. v.] For the 
next few years he took an active part in dis¬ 
seminating advanced literature and in getting 
up a subscription on behalf of Carlile. The 
latter being sentenced in 1821 to three 
years' imprisonment for blasphemy, Watson 
went up to London in September 1822 to 
serve as a volunteer assistant in his Water 
Lane bookshop. In January 1828 Oarlile's 
wife, having completed her term of imprison¬ 
ment, took a now shop at 201 Strand, 
whither Watson removed, still in the capa¬ 
city of salesman. The occupation was a 
perilous one, and, despite all the precautions 
taken, salesman after salesman was arrested. 
This fate overtook Watson at the end of 


February 1823. He was charged with 
‘ maliciously ’ selling a copy of Palmer’s 
'Principles of Nature’ to a police agent, and, 
having made an eloquent speech in hfe own 
defence, was sent to Coldbath Fields prison 
for a year. There he read Hume, Gibbon, 
and Mosbeim’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ and 
was strongly confirmed in his anli-christian 
and republican opinions. During 1825 he 
learned the art of a compositor, and was 
employed in printing Oarlile’B ‘Republican,' 
and for some time in conducting his busi¬ 
ness. In the intervals of work he suffered 
privation, and in 1820 was struck down by 
cholera. Upon his recovery he became a 
convert to fclie co-operative schemas of Ro¬ 
bert Owen, and in 1828 he was storekeeper 
of the * First Co-operative Trading Associa¬ 
tion ’ in London in Red Lion Square. In 
1831 he set up as a printer and publisher, 
and next year was arrested and narrowly 
escaped imprisonment for organising a pro¬ 
cession ana a feast on the day the govern¬ 
ment bad ordained ‘a general fast’ on 
account of the ravages of the cholera. In 
February 1833 he was summoned at Bow 
Street for soiling Hetherington’s ‘Poor 
Man’s Guardian,’ and was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment at Clerkenwell. His 
championship of the right to free expression 
of opinion had won him admirers, and one of 
these, Jui ian Tlibbert, upon his death in Janu¬ 
ary 1834, left lum450guineas, with which sum 
Watson promptly enlarged hisprinting plant. 

He made a bold start by printing the life 
and works of Tom Paine, and these volumes 
were followed by Mirabaud’s ‘ System of 
Nature ’ and Volney’s ‘ Ruins.’ Later he 
printed Byron’s ‘ Cain ’ and ‘ Vision of Judg¬ 
ment,’ Shelley's ‘ Queen Mab ’ and ‘ Masque 
of Anarchy,’ and Clark on tho ‘ Miracles of 
Christ.' All these were printed, corrected, 
folded, and sewed by Watbon himsolf, and 
issued at one shilling or less por volume. 
Ills shop near Bunhill Fields (whence be 
removed first to the City Road, and in 1843 
to 6 Paul’s Alley) was well known to all the 
lending radicals of the day, and he had 
' pleasant and informing words for all who 
sought his wares.’ He married on 8 Juno 
1834 ( and two months later was arrested 
and imprisoned for six months for having 
circulated Hetherington’s unstamped paper, 
the ironically entitled ‘ Conservative/ lie 
had a little earlier come under the observa¬ 
tion of the government os a leader in tho 
great mooting of trade unions (in April) in 
favour of the action of the Dorchester 
labourers [see Wasxet, Thomas]. He bore 
imprisonment with resignation; ‘ I love pri¬ 
vacy ’ ho wrote to his wife. This wee hi* 
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Inst imprisonment, though he continued 
without intermission to issue boohs upon 
the government ‘ Index.’ 

In June 1837 he -was on the committee 
appointed to draw up the necessary bills 
embodying the chartist demands. But lie 
was opposed to the unwise violence exhibited 
by the agitators, and, on the other hand, to 
the overtures made to whig partisans whom 
he consistently denounced for their selfish¬ 
ness. lie remained constant in devotion to 
chartist ‘principles ’—‘ the charter, the 
whole charter, and nothing but the charter ’ 

•—and he was bitterly adverse to ‘ peddling 
away the people’s birthright for any moss of 
comlaw pottage.’ In 1818 he was one of 
the conveners of the first public meeting to 
congratulate tbc FruucU upon the revolution 
of that year. In the year previous he had 
given his adherence to the 1 Peoples’ Interna- 
national League' founded by Mazzini, of 
whom he was an admiring friend and corre¬ 
spondent. 

A frugal, severe, and sell-denyinc liver, a 
thin, haggard, thoughtful man, with an in¬ 
tellectual face and a grave yet gontlo man¬ 
ner, Wntson was on uncommon type of Eng¬ 
lish tradesman. lie lost considerably over 
his publishing, his object being profitable 
reading for uneducated people rather than 
personal gain. At the samo time he cared 
for the correctness and decent appearance of 
his books, even iho cheapest. 'They were 
his children, he had none other.’ An un¬ 
stamped and absolutely free press became 
the practical objoct of liis later years. 

About 1870 anxiety about the health of 
his wife, Eleanor Byerley, induced a serious 
decline of his own powers, lie died at 
Burns Collpge, Hamilton Jtoad, Lower Nor¬ 
wood, on 20 Nov. 1874, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery, where a grey granite 
obelisk erected by friends commemorates his 
‘brave efforts to socuro the rights of free 
speech.’ Among his comrades in the most 
active period of his life wore Henry Ilotlier- 
ington[q.v.J, William Lovett [q.v.], Thomas 
Wakley [q. v.l, Thomas Slingsby Buncombe 
[q. v.], and Mr. Thomas Cooper. 

A photographic portrait is prefixed to the 
appreciative 1 Memoir ’ by W. J. Linton. 

[James Watson: a Memoir, by W. J.'Lintou, 
privately printed, 1880; Linton’s Memories, 1808, 
passim; A Report of the Trial of James Watson 
at the Clerksuwell Sessions House, 24 April 
1823; Wallss’s Life of Francis Place, 1888, pp. 
272, 291, 365; Wbcolor's Biogr. Diet, of Free¬ 
thinkers, 1889, pp. 330-1; Stanton's Reforms 
and Reformers; Gntnmnge’s Hist, of Chartism; 
Holynnke’s Life of R. Corlile, 1848, and Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life, ii. 161, 266.] T. S. 


JOHN (1520-1684), bishop 
of Winchester, was born in 1520 at Bence- 
worth, Worcestershire, and was educated At 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in June 
1639, and was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
in 1640. lie proceeded M.A. on 26 June 
1644, and for a time practised medicine 
graduating M.D. at Oxford on 27 July 1575’ 
Having taken holy orders, he became known 
as a reformer under Edward VI, and on 
20 Nov. 1661 tlio council procured Mb ap¬ 
pointment to the second prebend in Win¬ 
chester Cathedral (Royal MSS. exxiv. f, 
169); he was admitted on 14 Dec. (Lb 
Ngvji, ill. 34). lie seems to have retained 
his prebond during Mary’B reign, and added 
to it in 1664 the rectories of ICelsltnll. Hert¬ 
fordshire, and Winchfiold, Hampshire; on 
7 Feb. 1667-8 he was collated to the chan¬ 
cellorship of St. Paul’s Cathedral. IDs reli¬ 
gious views were obviously of an accommo¬ 
dating nature, and lie received further 
preferment when Elizabeth's deprivations 
eront cd numerous vacnucies. On 16 Nov. 
1669 he was made archdeacon of Surrey, 
and as Buch sat in tho convocal ion of 1562; 
ho subscribed the articles of religion passed 
in that assembly and voted with the majo¬ 
rity against the six nrt iclcs designed to re¬ 
duce tlio ritual of the church to the level of 
tho protest nnt communions abroad (Sxuvpe, 
Annals, T. i. 488, 606, 612). Possibly lie 
wns tho John Watson who was prebendary 
of Lincoln from 1600 to 1674. In 1568 he 
became rector of SouthWarnborougli, Hamp¬ 
shire, and soon afterwards master of the 
hospital of St. Cross, Winchester. lie was 
appointed dean of Winchester in 1570. In 
1680 ho was executor to Robert Horne 
(1519 P-1680) Tq. v.], bishop of Winchester, 
nnd succeeded him in that sec, being eleoted 
on 29 June, confirmed on 16 Sept., and con¬ 
secrated on the 18th. According to Stiype, 
Watson's rcmissneBS encouraged the growth 
of roousancy in his diocese. lie died on 
28 .Tan. 1583-4, and was buried on 17 Feb. 
in liis cathodrol. By his will ( lansd. MS. 
982, f. 40), dated 28 Oct. 1683 and proved 
22 July 1681, he loft 4 01.10 AUSouls 1 College, 
nnd other benofacl ions to scholars at Oxford 
and the poor at Evesham. He also left sums 
to his numerous brothers and sisters and 
their oliildren, and Sir Francis Walsinghnm 
was ‘ chief ovorsoer’ of the will. By Baker, 
Fleay, and others Watson is credited with 
tho authorship of 1 Absaloiii,' a tragedy 
written by Thomas Watson (1613-1684) 
[q.v.], bishop of Lincoln, 

Both bishops are confused by Strype and 
Burnet with Joinr Watson (d. 1637), master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who was 
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apparently sent to Cambridge by the gene- 
roffltv of Humphrey Monmouth, a citizen 
of London, and the patron of William Tyn- 
dale fq.v.] He was admitted fellow of Peter- 
bouse on 23 May 1601, served as proctor in 
1504 and was made university preacher in 
150 b! After travelling in Italy he was on 
30 Nov. 1616 admitted rector of Elbworth, 
Cambridgeshire, resigning his fellowship at 
Peterhouseon 6 Dec. In 1517 he graduated 
D,D., and was master of Christ’s College 
(1617-31). He seryed as vice-chancellor in 
1613-20 and 1630-1; on 30 April 1523 he 
was instituted rector of St. Mary's,Woolnoth. 
On ceasing to be master of Christ’s in 1631, 
beseems to havelbocome rectorof White Not- 
ley, Ess ex,where he died in 1637. Another 
John Watson,who died beforeMay 1630, was 
collated on 17 Sept. 1623 to Norwell prebend 
iu Southwell Cathedral. The master of 
Christ's was a friend and correspondent of 
Erasmus, who bears witness to bis character 
and learning, and chaplain to Henry VIII. 
He was one of Latimer’s early opponents, 
and in 1629 was one of the divines selected to 
answer for Cambridge University Henry’s 
questions about his divorce. 

[Lansd. MSS. 36 art. 26, and 982 arts. 80, 31; 
Add. MSS. 6768 f. 228, and 6251 f. 81 ; Le 
Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, passim; Strype’a Works 
(General Index); Burnet's Hist, of the Reforma¬ 
tion, cd. Poeock; Wood's Athenas Oxon.ii. 82S ; 
Ohurton's Nowell, p, 827 ; Fuller's Worthies ; 
Hiat. and Antiquities of Winchester, 1773, i. 61; 
Cnasan’a Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, ii, 
32-6; Hennessy’s Nov. Hop. Bool. 1898 ; Geo’s 
Elizabethan Clergy, 1898; Baker's Biog.Drnm, i, 
739 ; Fleay’sBiogr.Ohron. of thelSnghshDrama, 
ii, 267; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iv. 170.] A. F. P, 

WATSON, JOHN (1726-1783), anti¬ 
quary, son of Legli Watson of Lyme Hand- 
ley in the parish of Prestbury, Cheshire, by 
his wife Heater, daughter of John Yates of 
Swinton, Lancashire, was born at Lyme 
Handley 20 March 1726, and educated at the 
grammar schools of Eccles, Wigan, and Man¬ 
chester. He matriculated from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, 8 April 1742, graduating 
B.A. 1746 and M.A, 1748. On 27 June 1740 
he was elected to a Cheshire fellowship of 
his college, and hi the following December 
took holy orders and entered on the curacy 
of Runcorn, Cheshire, but removed three 
months afterwards to Ardwiok, Manchester, 
where he was also tutor to the sons of 
Samuel Birch. Erom 1760 to 1764 he was 
curate of Halifax, Yorkshire, and in Septem¬ 
ber of the latter year was presented to the 
petpetuql puracy of Ripponden in Halifax 


parish. On 17 Aug. 1760 he was inducted 
to the rectory of Miningsby, Lincolnshire, 
which he resigned on 2 Aug. 1769 on being 
promoted to the valuable rectory of Stock- 
port, Cheshire. It is believed that he owed 
this preferment to being ‘ a fierce whig of 
the plus quam Iloadleian pattern,’ He was 
elected F.S.A. in 1769, and contributed Bix 
papers on Roman and other antiquities to 
‘ Archreologia.’ Ilis two important works 
were ‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Halifax,’ 1776, 4to, a second edi¬ 
tion of which was commenced in 1869 by 
F. A. Leyland, but left unfinished; ana 
‘ Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of Warren 
and Surrey and their Descendants,’ War¬ 
rington, 1782, 2 vols. 4to. The latter, a 
beautifully printed and illustrated book, was 
a vain attempt to prove that Watson’s 
patron, Sir George Warren, was entitled to 
the earldom of Warenne and Surrey. Two 
earlier editions, limited to six and fifteen 
copies respectively, were printed in 1776 
and 1779. He alBo published four pam¬ 
phlets between 1761 and 1704, one of them 
criticising the ‘ absurdities’ of the Moravian 
hymn-hook. Ho made extensive manuscript 
collections relating to local history, particu¬ 
larly of Cheshire, which are still preserved, 
and have been found of great value by 
Ormerod, Earwolrer, and other antiquaries. 
Gilbert Wakefield, who was Watson's curate 
at Stockport and married his niece, describes 
him as one of the hardest students he ever 
knew, and a most agreeable man, ‘ by no 
means destitute of poetical fancy, had 
written some good songs, and was possessed 
of a most copious collection, of bans mots, 
facetious stories, &c, copied out with un¬ 
common accuracy and neatness.' In the 
‘ Palatine Note-hook ’ (i, 24) is an account of 
a visit paid to Watson in 1780 by Thomas 
Barritt fa. v.] 

He died, at Stockport on 14 March 1783. 
He was twice married; first, on 1 June 1762, 
to Susanna, daughter of Samuel Allon, vicar 
of Sandbacli, Cheshire; secondly, on 11 July 
1761, to Ann, daughter of James Jacques of 
Leeds, He left one son. by the first wife, and 
a son and daughter by the second. 

Good portraits of Watson are given in his 
1 Halifax ’ and ‘ Warren and Surrey,’ The 
latter is reproduced in Earwaker’s ‘East 
Cheshire.’ 

[Watson’s Halifax, p. 623; Smith’s Manches¬ 
ter School Register (Chetliam Soc), i. 12; Eivr- 
vmker’s East Cheshire, i. 397; J. G. Nichols in 
the Herald and Oenealogist, 1871; Chalmers’s 
Biogr, Diet. xxxi. 226; Heginbotham's Stock- 
port ; Wakefield's Memoirs, 1804, i, 169.] 

0.W.8, 
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WATSON, JOHN DAWSON (1832- 
1892), artist, born at Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 
on 20 May 1832, was the son of Dawson 
Watson, solicitor, and grandson of John 
Watson of Borwick Ilall, Lancashire. He 
was educated at Sedbergh grammar school 
under the Rev. John Harrison Evans. His 
artistic talent was manifested in early life, 
and he left Sedbergh in 1847, at the age of 
iifteen, in order to become a student at the 
Manchester School of Art. In 1851 he 
wont to London and pursued his studies 
under A. D. Cooper and at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, returning to Manchester in 1852. 
Ilis first exhibited work was the ‘Wounded 
Cavalier,’ shown at Manchester Royal Insti¬ 
tution in 1851. Ilis ‘ Painter's Studio,’ con¬ 
taining portraits of himself and Mr. Cooper 
and family, was painted in 1852, In 1856 
some of liis figure subjects were purchased 
by John Miller of Liverpool, and attracted 
the attention of Ford Madox Brown, who in¬ 
vited him to exhibit at his house in Loudon. 
He joined the Lellierbrow Club at Manches¬ 
ter in 1857, and between that time and the 
end of 1859 contributed twelve papers and 
many delightful pen-and-ink drawings to the 
manuscript volumes of the olub. One of these 
volumes being shown to Eoutledge, tho pub¬ 
lisher, led to Watson being asked to make 
a series of drawings for illustrations to Bun- 
an’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ He then, in 
860, settled in London, and the book was 
brought out at the end of the same year and 
was a great success. It was followed by 
illustrations to ' Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and many other books as well as 
periodicals (of. Gldbbon White, English 
Illustration: the Sixties, 1897). 

Watson was elected an associate of the 
Society of Painters in Watercolours in 1864, 
and a mombor in 1869. In 18G5 ho removed 
to Milford in Surrey, near his brother-in-law, 
Birltet Foster, lor whose house bo designed 
the furniture aud decorations. Ilis picture 
‘The Poisoned Cup’ was painted in 1866, 
and gained the meaal at the Vienna Exhi¬ 
bition in 1873. In 1867 his pointing of ‘ The 
Parting ’ gained the Iley wood prise at Man¬ 
chester. It is engraved in the ‘Art Jour¬ 
nal,’ 1876. An admirable etching, his first 
attempt in this art, was published in the 
‘ Portfolio,’ 1873. 

In April 1871 he got up an amateur per¬ 
formance of 'Twelfth Night’ at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in aid of a fund for the sufferers 
by the War iu France. For this he designed 
and cut out fifty dresses, and himself acted 
the part of the olown. In the following 
year he made sixty-five watercolour draw¬ 
ings of dresses for Charles Calvert’s produc¬ 


tion of'Henry V’ at the PrmcSsTWT 
Manchester. 

In 1878 he painted ‘ A Stolen Mania™ ’ 
that afterwards gained the prize of lOOLat 
the Westminster Aquarium. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Watercolour Societv 
of Belgium in 1870, and sent three picture 
to their exhibition in 1877. In the latter 
year a collection of his works, 168 in num¬ 
ber, was shown at tho Brasenose Club Man¬ 
chester, and he was entertained by the club 
at a complimentary dinupr. 

Between 1859 and 1892 he contributed 
372 works to London exhibitions. Henry 
Boddington of Manchester possesses a large 
collection of his works. * 

Ills last years wore spent at Conway 
North Wales, where he died on 3 Jan, 1892 
and was buried in Conway cemetery. hJ 
married, at Giggleswick, on 22 Nov. 1858 
his cousin, Jano Dawson Edmondson, daugh¬ 
ter of Christopher Dawson, solicitor, of Settle 
Yorkshire, and left two daughters and a son! 

[Catalogue of Exhibition at the Erasonosa 
Club, Manchestor, 1877, with portrait; Memoir 
by W. E. A. Axon in Papors of tho Manchester 
Literary Club, 1802 ; Mogazino of Art, 1892, 
p. 179 (portrait); Graves’s Diet, of Artists; 
British Museum Catalogue, Letherbrow Olub 
Papors (manuscript), vols. iv-vi., kindly lent 
by Mr. Thomas Letherbrow; Derbyshire’s Archi¬ 
tect's Experiences, 1897, p. 230.] C. W. 8. 

WATSON, JOHN FORBES (1827-1892), 
physician and writer on India, bom in Scot¬ 
land in 1827, was the son of an Aberdeen¬ 
shire farmer, ne was educated at the uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen, where he graduated 
M.A, in March 1847, and M.D. on 6 Aug. 
1847. After completing his medical studies 
at Guy’s Hospital, London, and at Paris, 
I10 was appointed assistant surgeon in the 
Bombay army medical service in August 
1850. lie served with the artillery at Ah- 
mednuggur and with the Scinde horse at 
Kliangur, now Jacobadad, and was after¬ 
wards appointed assistant surgeon to the 
Jamseljeo Hospital and lecturer on physio¬ 
logy at the Grant Medioal College, where for 
a time he also acted as professor of medicine 
and lecturer on clinical medicine. Return¬ 
ing to England on sick leave in 1853, he 
spent some time at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, and in investigating the 
sanitary application of charcoal, on which he 
published a pamphlet in 1855. He was then 
appointed by the court of directors to con- 
duot an investigation into the nutritive value 
of the food grains of India, the result of 
which formed the basis of public dietaries in 
India, In 1868 he was nominated by the 
secretary of state reporter on the products of 
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Tndis and director of tlis India Museum, ap¬ 
pointments which he held till the transfer¬ 
ence to South Kensington of the India Mu- 
geum at the end of 1879. 

In connection with his department he esta¬ 
blished a photographic branch, in which 
numerous uluslrations were executed de¬ 
picting Indian life and scenery, and large 
niaps of the country in relief. They were 
used to illustrate not only his own works, 
but also those of other eminent writers. In 
1874 Watson submitted to government a 
proposal for the establishment of an Indian 
nuiseum and library, together with an Indian 
institute in a central position, where candi¬ 
dates for the civil service might pursue 
oriental studies. Ilis plea for an Imperial 
museum for India and the colonies was sup¬ 
ported by the Koyal Colonial Institute, and 
ft assisted materially in the establishment 
of the Imperial Institute at South Kensing¬ 
ton. lie represented India at the interna¬ 
tional exhibitions held at London in 1862, 
at Paris in 1867, and at Vienna in 1873, and 
at the South Kensington annual exhibitions 
from 1870 to 1874. He retired from the 
Lidia Offioein 1880, and died at Upper Nor¬ 
wood on 29 July 1892. He was elected a 
fellow of the Linnean Society in 1889. 

Watson was the author of: 1. ‘ The Tex¬ 
tile Manufactures and the Costumes of the 
People of India,’London,1866, fol. 2. 'Index 
to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian 
and other Eastern Economic Plants and Fra- 
ducte,’ London, 1868,8vo. 3. ‘ International 
Exhibitions,’London,1873,8vo. lie also dve w 
up catalogues for the Indian departments at 
several of the international exhibitions, and 
with John William Kaye edited Meadows 
Taylor's ‘ People of India,’ London, 1868- 
1872, 6 vols. 4to. 

[Journal of the Soe. of ATts, 12 Aug. 1892; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1891; Allibono’s 
Diet, of English Lit.] E. I. 0. 

WATSON, JOHN SELBY (1804-1884), 
author and murderer, baptised at Crayford 
church on 80 Dec. 1804, ib stated to have 
been the son of humble parents in Scotland. 
He was educated at first by his grandfather, 
and then at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1838, being one of the 
gold, medallists in classics, ana proceeded 
H.A. in 1844. On 80 March 1864 he was 
admitted ad eundem at Oxford, He was 
ordained deacon in 1839 by the bishop of 
Ely, and priest in 1840 by the bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and from 1839 to 1841 he 
served the curacy of Langport in Somerset. 

Watson continued hia classical studies, and 
through life devoted his leisure to literary 


pursuits. From 1844 heheld thepost of head* 
master of the proprietary grammar school at 
Stockwell, a suburb of London, receiving a 
fixed salary of 3001. per annum, and a capi¬ 
tation fee when the scholars exceeded a cer¬ 
tain number. The school was for some years 
prosperous, but a serious decline in its 
popularity induced the governors to remove 
him from ite management at Christmas 1870. 
lie lived from 1866 at 28 St. Martini 
Hoad, Stockwell, and there, in a fit of pas¬ 
sion, he killed his wife on 8 Oct. 1871. She 
was an Irishwoman named Anne Arm¬ 
strong, to whom he was married at St. Mark’s 
Church, Dublin, in January 184.3. Three 
days after the murder he attempted to 
commit suicide by taking prussic acid. He 
was tried for murder and found guilty, but 
recommended to mercy, and the sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for life, 
A volume of psychological studies on his 
married life was published at Berlin in 1876; 
one ot his remarks at Bow Street was ‘ stepo 
olim semper debere nocuit debiton,’ and 
Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) divided 
the cabinet on the question whether this 
was good or bad Latin (Faiepiuld, Baron 
J}rat>iwell,j>. 41). Watson died at Parkhurst 
prison in the Isle of Wight on 6 July 1884. 
He was buried in Oarisbroolre cemetery. 

Watson published annotated editions of 
the ‘Prometheus Vmctus’ of HSschylus, 
Sallust’s ‘Catiline’ and'Jugurtha;’ and his 
editions of Pope's rendering of the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey,’ with notes, appeared in Bohn's 
* Illustrated Library.’ Several volumes of 
translations by him, comprehending Sallust, 
Lucretius, Xenophon, Qmnctilian, Cornelius 
Nepoa, VelleiuB Paterculus, and parts of 
Cicero, were included in Bohn’s ‘ Classical 
Library,' His version of Xenophon’s ‘Ana¬ 
basis ’ and ‘ Momorabilia’ of Socrates isNo.78 
of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘hundred books.’ His 
original works comprised: 1. ‘Geology: a 
Poem in Saven Books,’ 1844. 2. ‘Lifeof 
George Fox,’ 1880. 8. ‘ Life of Hichard Por- 
son,' 1801. 4, ‘Sir William Wallaoe,the 
Soottish Hero/ 1801. 6. ‘ Sons of Strength, 
Wisdom, and Patience: Samson, Solomou, 
Job,’ 1861. 6. ‘ Life of Bishop Warburton/ 
1868. 7, ‘ Beaconing Power in Animals/ 
1887. 8. ‘ Biographies of John Wilkes and 
William Cobbett/ 1870. 

In October 1871 Watson had ready for 
the press several works, including a complete 
history of the popes to the Deformation, 
■which would have filled two octavo volumes. 
The sola work of his own composition which 
is known to have brought him any profit 
was the memoir of Warburton, from which 
he derived something under 61, 
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[Men of the Time, 7th ed. 1868; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Times, 11, 12, uni 18 Jan. 1872, 
11 July, 20, 26 Oct. 2, 16 Nov. 1884.] 

W. P. 0. 

WATSON, JOSEPH (1766P-1829), 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, born in 1766 or 
at the end of 1704, was educated at Ilaekney 
in the school of Thomas Braidwood [q. v.l 
Under the influence of his master he resolved 
in 1784 1 to embrace the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb as a profession.’ On tlio 
foundation of the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb in Kent Hoad, through the efforts of 
John Townsend (q. v.], Watson assisted by 
counsel and advice, and on its completion 
was appointed headmaster. IIo continued 
in this ollice for the remainder of his lifo, 
rendering important services by his personal 
instruction and by bis writings on the sub¬ 
ject. Tho well-known French teacher the 
nbbfi Sicard was much interested in his me¬ 
thods, and for some time corresponded witli 
him concerning the management of the Kent 
lload asylum. Hits system was founded 
on that of Thomas Braidwood, with some 
developments and improvements. lie died 
at the asylum on 23 Nov. 1829, and was 
buried at Bermondsey. IIo was tho author 
of: 1. ‘ Instruct ion of the Doaf and Dumb; 
or a View of the Means by which they 
may be Taught to Speak and Understand 
a Language,’ London, 1810, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. ‘A First Reading Book for Deaf and 
Dumb Children,’ London, 1820,12mo. 8. ‘ A 
Selection of Verbs and Adjectives, with 
some other Parts of Speech,’London, 1820, 
12mo. 

His son, At.uxandiib Watson (1815 P- 
1806), bom in 1816 or tho beginning of 1810, 
was edueal od at Corpus Cbristi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B. A. in 1837 and M.A. in 
1840. Proceeding to Durham University, lie 
passed as a licentiate in theology. He was 
ordained as curate of St Andrew’s, Ancoats, 
Manchester; in 1840 he took charge of St. 
John’s, Chelt onhawij where he established ex¬ 
cellent schools ; andml861 became vicar of St. 
Mary Ohurcli-with-Cotflnswell, Devonshire. 
Removing to the rectory of Bridestow and 
Sourlon in 1866, he borrowed money which 
led to the sequestration of tho living and to 
his quitting it at the end of two years for 
the incumbency of Bedford Clinpel, Blooms¬ 
bury, London, Being involved in a chancery 
suit concerning the chapel, he became in¬ 
solvent. During 1808-4 he assisted John 
Charles Chambers at St. Mary’s, Soho, and 
in 1884 took charge of Middleton-on-the- 
Wolds, near Beverley, lie diod at Middleton 
on 1 Feb. 1806. 

His writings are numerous, but of epliei 


moral interest. 


r - u - The most important are- 

1. ‘ (sermons on Doctrine, DlsoMi™ 
Practice,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 2, 'The D* 
vout Churchman, or Daily Meditations’T „ e * 
don, 1847, 2 vols. 12mo/ Watson afe 
part m editing 1 Practical Sermons by ]W 
taries and other Clergymen of the Umtai 
Church of England nnd Ireland,’ 1846-a 
8 vols.. and was sole editor of < 


3 vols.; 3rd eer. 1847, 1 vol. (Gent. m(u 
1805, i. 518; Guardian, 15 Feb. 1866). S ’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1822 i. 805,1880 i. 183; Pantheon 
of tho Age, 1828.] Jj. 


WATSON, JOSHUA (1771-1856),phfl. 
anthropist, wrs born on Tower Hill in the 
city of London on Ascension day, 9 May 
1771. His forefathors were of the hardy 
and independent raco of northern "stated 
men; ’ but his father, John Watson, had 
come on foot from Cumberland to London 
in early youth to try Lis fortunes, nnd esta¬ 
blished himself successfully as a wine mer¬ 
chant on Tower Hill. Ills mother, Dorothy 
bom Robson, cousin to the artist, George 
Fennel Robson [q. v.l, was also a native of 
the north of England. John and Dorothy 
Watson had two sons—John James (1767- 
1839), who was afterwards rector of Hack¬ 
ney for forty years and archdeacon of St. 
Albans; and J osliua, who followed hisfether’s 
business. The two brothers were throughout 
life linked together by the olosest ties. At 
ten yoars of ago Joshua was placed under 
tho tuition of Mr, Crawford at Newington 
Butts, aud at the age of thirteen was sent 
to a commercial school kept by Mr. Eaton 
in tho city. In 1780 he was taken into his 
father's counting-house, which was at that 
1 hne removed from Tower Hill to Mincing 
Lane; and in 1792, when he came of age, 
wos admitted a partner. In 1797 he married 
Mary, tho daughter of Thomas Sikes, a banker 
in Mansion House Street. Her uncle, Charles 
Daubony [q. v.] (afterwards archdeacon oi 
Salisbury), and her brother, Thomas Sikes, 
vioar of Gmilsborougk, who had been at Ox¬ 
ford with Joshua’s older brother, were among 
the loading chuvohmen of the day; and 
Joshua from his early years was brought into 
contact with other members of the high- 
olnu'oh party, of which he afterwords became 
the virtual leader. Among his early friends 
and advisers wore William Stevens [q.v.],the 
disciple and biographer of William Jones of 
Nayland [q. v.], and founder of the dtib of 
‘ Nobody’s Friends,’ of which Joshua "Watson 
was an original member; Jonathan Boucher 
[q, v.], who became ip 1786 vicar of Epsom, 
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where John. Janies "Watson had his first 
curacy; and Sir John Richardson [q. v.] 
(afterwards a judge in the court of common 
pleas), who had been a college friend of 
John James Watson. Among other friends 
were Henry Handley Norris [q. v,], with 
whom he maintained an unbroken friendship 
of nearly sixty years, and William Van Mil- 
dertfq-v.], rector of St. Mary-le-Bow in the 
city (afterwards hisliop of Durham). Van 
Mildert submitted both his ‘ Boyle Lectures' 
and his ‘ Bampton Lectures ’ to Watson’s re¬ 
vision, and was largely guided by his advice 
in literary matters. Nor was Van Mildert 
the only man of letters who showed confi¬ 
dence in his literary power. At the house 
of Van Mildert in Ely Place he met the elder 
Christopher Wordsworth, master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whom he joined in re¬ 
vising the proof-sheets of Christopher Words¬ 
worth the y danger's well-known work, ‘ Theo- 
philus Anglicanns.’ Those men were, with 
Archdeacon Benjamin Harrison [q. v.] and 
William Rowe Lyall [q. v.], Watson’s chief 
friends and coadjutors. 

Though ‘not slothful In business,’ Wat¬ 
son always had liis heart in church work, 
and in 1811 he took a house at Clapton, 
within five minutes’ walk of his brother's 
rectory at Hackney, and also near Henry 
Handley Norris. The three worked shoulder 
to shoulder. Clapton and Hackney became 
the centre of the various religious and philan¬ 
thropic projects of the higli-church party, 
and the coterie from whieli they emanated 
was called the' Hackney Phalanx.’ In 1811 
the ‘ National Society ’ for the education of 
the poor was formed; it originated in a meet¬ 
ing at Watson's house at Clapton, consisting 
of three persons, Watson, Norris, and John 
Howies, Watson became its first treasurer, 
and it grew with marvellous rapidity. 

lathe same year (1811) Watson and Norris 
purchased the ‘British Critic’ in order to 
restore it to itB original lines as the organ 
of the high-church party, from which it had 
somewhat diverged. In 1814 Watson re¬ 
tired from business in order to devote him¬ 
self exclusively to works of piety and charity. 
He never missed any meeting of the societies 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, or the National 
Society, and his counsel was highly valued. 
He took a deep interest in the colonial church, 
being an intimate friend of Bishops Middle- 
ton (Calcutta), Inglis (Nova Scotia), Brough¬ 
ton (Australasia), and subsequently Selwyn 
(New Zealand). In 1814 he was appointed, 
in conjunction with hie friend Archdeacon 
Cambridge, treasurer of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, which during 
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his treasurership increased greatly its work 
and income. About the same time he be¬ 
came secretary of the relief fund for the Ger¬ 
man sufferers from the Napoleonic wars. 
In 1817 the Church Building Society, called 
at first the Church Room Society, was 
formed. Watson was largely instrumental 
in its foundation, drawing up the original 
resolution. _ This was quickly followed by a 
royal commission for church building issued 
under Lord Liverpool’s government. Wat¬ 
son was one of the commissioners, and he 
found the work so engrossing that in 1822 
he took a house, No. 0 Park Street, West¬ 
minster, where he lived for sixteen years, in 
order to be near the scene of his labours. 
He was also treasurer of the Clergy Orphan 
School, which was, perhaps, of all liis 
benevolent schemes, the one nearest to his 
heart. In 1820 he was with difficulty per¬ 
suaded by bis friend Van Mildert to accept 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. offered to him 
by the university of Oxford. His connec¬ 
tion with Oxford brought him into contact 
with Charles Lloyd, the regius professor of 
divinity, afterwards bishop of Oxford, who 
said of him, ‘ I look upon Joshua os the best 
layman in England.’ Some time before he had 
become associated, through his friend Words- 
worth, with the archbishop of Canterbury 
(Charles Mnnnevs-Sutton), who appreciated 
his business talents. Sutton’s successor, 
Archbishop Howley, had equal confidence 
in him. In 1828 he took a lending part in 
tlio foundation of King’s CoUege, London, 
and was a member of its first council. This 
brought him into communication with Hugh 
James Hose [q.v.], for whom he conceived 
unbounded admiration. In 1883, layman 
though ho was, he had the task of revising 
the ‘ Clerical Address ’ to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, expressing attachment to the 
church, which was drawn up by William Pal¬ 
mer; the ‘Lay Declaration,’ which imme¬ 
diately followed, was entirely hiB composition. 
"When Ihe Additional Curates’ Society was 
formed in 1837, Watson was the framer of 
its constitution and its first treasurer. In 
1838 his only daughter, Mary Sikes Watson, 
married Henry Michell Wagner, vicar of 
Biighton, but she died, to her father’s grief, 
two years later, leaving two sons. His wife 
died m 1831, and liis only brother in 1839. 
After these losses he gaveup his houseinPark 
Street, and lived alternately at the house of 
his wife’s sister at Clapton, and his brother's 
widow at Daventry. In 1842, owing to the 
infirmities of age, he resigned the treasurership 
of the National Society, but he stiH inter¬ 
ested himself m religious and philanthropic 
work; and when the new missionary college 
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of St. Augustins, Canterbury, was founded Justly Watson entered the ordnance w" 
in 1846, lie was one of tlie council. He as a cadet gunner about 1726 and eerml 
retained the treasurersbip of tbe Additional during the siege of Gibraltar in 1727 nnd 
Curates’ Society until he approached his his father, who commanded the ordnan M 
eighty-third year. He died at Clapton, train there. On 18 June 1782 he received 
30 Jon. 1856, and was buried on 7 Feb. in a warrant as practitioner-engineer, and was 
the family vault at Hackney. promoted to be sub-engineer ou 1 Nov. 1781 

Watson was an interesting link between lie reoeivod a commission as ensign in 
tho high-churchmen hel'ore, and the high- Harrison’s foot on 3 Fob. 1740, and in Juno 

churchmen after, the Oxford movement, was appointed to Ihe ordnance train of the 

Hr. Pusey, after sovoral interviews with him conjoint expedition, under Lord Cathcart 
at Brighton in 1842-3, wrote to him: * One and Sir Ohaloner Ogle, to join Vice-admiral 
had become so much the object of suspicion, Vernon in the West Indies. He spent some 
that I cannot say how cheering it was to be months in the Isle of Wight in instructing 
recognised by you as carrying on the same the men of the train, and sailed on 26 Oct 
torch which we had received from yourself arriving at Jamaica on 0 Jan. 1741. ’ 

and from those of your generation who had Watson accompanied tho expedition under 
remained faithful to the old teaching.’ But General Wentworth, who had succeeded to 
Watson did not sympathise entirely with the command on Oathcari’s death, to Cartha- 
the Oxford movement; there were many gena in South America, Jonns Moore fq. v.l 
points on which lie entirely disagreed, lie being chief engineer, and took part in the 
gratefully recognised, however, its good operations from 9 March to 10 April, in- 
effects, and novel' lost his conliduneo in its eluding the siege and assault on 25 March 
future. Tveblo’s ‘Christian Year’ was ono of Fort St. Louis, when Wat son accompanied 
of Ins favourite books, and ho was an admirer tho successful storming parly, the attack 
and constant, reader of Newman's sermons, on other works in Boca-Cliica harbour Jjsee 
lie was loo dillklent to write anything on Vubnoh, 15DW.UID], and tho assault of Fort 
liis own account) liis only publication oF Lazar, where he so greatly distinguished 
note wasnnedition of ‘Ilelo’s Sacred Offices ’ himsolf in tho nnfortunate affair of 9 April 
(a book of devotions which ho always used that he was promoted on the following day 
himself) in 1825. This had a largo oircu- by Went worth to be lieutenant in Harrison’s 
lation on its first appearance, and a still regiment of foot for his gallantry, 
larger on its republication in 1842. There Watson returned to Jamaica on 19 May 
is an excellent miniature of Watson by Sir 1741. Ho was promoted to be engineer- 
William Boss. extraordinary on 11 Aug., when he was 

[Churton’f.Memoir of Joahua Watson, 1861-3, waving in tho expedition to Cuba. He re- 
2 vols.; Overton's English Church in the Nine- turned to Jamaica in November. In March 
teenth Century; Life of Christopher Words- ]742 lio sailed from Jamaica in the abortive 
worth, Bishop of Lincoln j private rocolloolioiis expedition, under Vernon and Wentworth, 
of conversations with Bishop Christopher Words- to attack Panama, landing at Portobello. 
worth.] J. H. 0. Watson made a plan of the town, harbour, 

WATSON, JUSTLY (1710P-1767), lieu- and fortifications of Portobello, which is in 
tonnut-eokmol royal engineers,son of Colonel the king’s library in tho British Museum. 
Jonas Watson, royal artillery, by his wife Gn his return to Jamaica, and the recall of 
Miriam, was born about 1710. tho expedition to England in September, he 

The father, Jonas Watson (1003-1741), took charge of tho works at Jamaica as chief 
served over fifty years in the artillery, and onginuur there, and Jus plans of CharlesFovt 
after distinguishing himself, first in the cam- and tho Port Royal peninsula are in the 
paigns of WiUiam III in Ireland and in archives of tho war ollfoo. 

Flanders, and then in those of Marlborough, In 1743 lie visited Darien and Florida, 
succeeded to tho command of tho artillery under special orders, and made surveys and 
of the train. ITo was promotod to bo lieu- reports as to their defence. His plan of the 
.tenant-colonel on 17 March 1727, and com- harbour of Darien and adjacent country on 
manded the artillery at the siege of Gibraltar the Isthmus, whore Paterson’s Scottish com- 
in that year. He was employed in tlie com- pany sottled in 1098. and his survey in two 
maud of the artillory on several expeditions sheets of the coast From Fort William, near 
until he was killed at tho siege of Garth ugena St. Juan river, to Mosquito river, with a plan 
on80Marohl741. lie left a widow, Miriam, of tho town of St, Augustine, are in tbe 
and a family of children, liis widow was British Museum, Watson returned to Ja- 
granted a pension of 40/, per annum in ac-. maica, and was promoted to be engineer in 
gpowledgmepj: 011)61' hueband'a seryjoes, ordinary on 8 Marc]) 1744. He sept to (ftp 
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board of ordnance a plan of Port Royal with 
ita fortifications, and himself returned to 
England in the autumn. of 1744. He was 
promoted to be captain-lieutenant in Harri¬ 
son's foot on 24 Dec. 1746. 

On 30 April 1748 Watson joined the con¬ 
joint expedition under Admiral Richard Le- 
stock [q. v.] and Lieutenant-general St. Glair 
for North America. Its destination, how¬ 
ever, was changed for the coast of Brittany, 
end he took part in the siego of Port L'Orient 
from 20 to 27 Sept., and the attack on 
Qaiberon and capture of forts Houat and 
Heydie, after which he returned to England 
with the expedition. He was promoted on 
2 Jan. 1748 to he sub-director of engineers, 
and appointed chief engineer in the Medway 
division, which included Gravesend and 
Tilbury, Sheerness, Harwich, and Land- 
guard forts. There is a plan in the war 
office drawn by Watson, dated 1762, show¬ 
ing the cliff and town of Harwich and the 
encroachments of the sea since 1709; and I 
another, dated 1764, of a proposed break¬ 
water at Harwich Cliffy also a plan of Sheer¬ 
ness and its vioinity, indicating the boun¬ 
daries of public lands. 

On 17 Deo. 1754 Watson was promoted 
to he director of engineers, and was sent to 
Annapolis Royal as chief engineer of Nova 
Scotia and of the settlements in Newfound¬ 
land. His slay in North America at 
this time was short, as he was specially 
selected for service on the west coast of 
Africa, where he arrived before December 
1766. An address to the king had been 
carried in the House of Commons on the 
defenceless stale of the British possessions 
on the west coast of Africa, and Watson 
visited the military stations along the Gold 
CoaBt at Whydah, James’s Island, Accra, 
Prampram, Tanlumqmirry, Winnebah, An- 
namaboe, Secondee, Dixcovs, and Oape Coast 
Castle. He returned to England in the 
summer of 1766, when his reports and plans | 
were approved and the House of Commons 
voted money to carry out his proposals. 

Lx October and November 1768 Watson 
examined Ryo harbouT and reported on the 
measures noceasary to improve it; and to¬ 
wards the end of the year again sailed for 
Annapolis Royal to resume his appointment 
as chief engineer in Nova Scotia and New¬ 
foundland. On. 14 May 1767 he was com- 
ntissioned, on the reorganisation of the en¬ 
gineers, as lieutenant-colonel of royal engi¬ 
neers. He died suddenly in the summer of 
1767 from the effects of poison administered 
in his coffee, it was believed, by a black 
female servant. 

Wfttsop’s widow, Susan, was granted a, 


pension of 40Z. a year from 1 Jan. 1768 in 
consideration of her husband’s services. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers Re¬ 
cords; Kane’s List of Officers oi the Royal 
Artillery; Porter's History of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers; Connolly Papers; Sent.Mag. 
1711; Cust’s Annals of the Wars ] R. H. V. 

WATSON, Sib LEWIS, first Babob 
Rockingham: (1684-1863), baptised in 
Rockingham church on 14 July 1684, was 
the older son of Sir Edward Watson (d. 
1 Marohl616-18),by his wife Anne jd. 1611), 
daughter of Kenelm Digby of Stoke Dry, 
Rutland. The family of Watson was first 
established in Rockingham Castle about 
1584, under Edward Watson (d, 1684), 
Lewis's grandfather. LewiB matriculated 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, on 24 May 
1599, and in 1601 was entered as a student 
at the Middle Temple. On 19 Aug. 1608 
he was knighted by Jamee J. He was at 
that time a constant attendant at court, 
where he formed a fast friendship with 
George Villiers (afterwards Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham), and some yoars later became his 
security for a large Bum of money. On 
19 Sept. 1611 he received license to travel 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 76). 
In 1014 he was returned to parliament for 
Lincoln, a borough far which he also sat in 
tiie parliaments summoned in 1621 and 1624, 
On 31 July 1819 he received Buckingham 
Castle in fee simple, having previously held 
it on knight’s service. On 23 .Tune 1621 lie 
was created a baronet, and on 16 Eeb, 
1627-8 was included among those to whom 
au order of the privy council was addressed, 
directing them to prepare commissions of 
martial law and of oyer and tei'miner for 
the county of Northampton (li. 1627-8, 
p, 667). In 1632-S he filled the office of 
sheriff of Northamptonshire; in 1681 he 
obtained the mastership of the royal buck- 
hounds; and in 1038 he became verderer of 
Rockingham and Bngstock. 

On the outbreak of the civil war Sir Lewis 
sided with the king, though his zeal does 
not seem to have been very ardent, as he 
was summoned before the council by a 
warrant dated 11 Sept. 1640 as a delinquent 
for failing ‘ to show a horse ’ at the muster 
at Huntingdon (ib. 1640 p. 610, 1640-1 
pp. 46,85). Before Rockingham Castle could 
receive a royal garrison, it was seized on 
10 March 1642-S by Thomas Grey, baron 
Grey of Groby [q* v.], who placed in it 
a parliamentary force. In May 1043 Sir 
Lewis himself was arrested by the royalist 
colonel Ilenry Hastings (afterwards Lord 
Loughborough) fa, V.T on the charge of 
neglecting to hold Rockingham for the king, 
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and was imprisoned in. Belvoir Castle. He 
cleared himself ■with Charles, and toolc up 
his residence at Oxford. On 29 Jan. 1644-5 
he was created Baron Rockingham of Rock¬ 
ingham. After the surrender of Oxford he 
compounded for his delinquency for 5,000/. 
( Cal. of Proc. of Committee for Compound¬ 
ing, pp. 1485-7). He died on 6 Jan. 1662-3, 
and was huriedinRockingham church. Rock¬ 
ingham was twice married: first, in 1609, 
to Catherine, daughter of Peregrine Bertie, 
lord Willoughby de Eresby [q. v.] She died 
in childbed on 15 Fob. 1610. He married, 
secondly, on 3 Oct. 1620, Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir George Manners of Haddon Ilall, 
Derbyshire. She died on 23 Oct. 1079, and 
■was buried at Rockingham on 9 Nov. By 
her he had one surviving son, Edward, second 
baron Rockingham, and six daughters. The 
second baron's third son, Thomas, was grand- 
fatherof Charles Watson-Wentwortli, second 
marquis of Rockingham [q. v.] 

[Wise’s Rockingham Costlo and the Watsons, 
1891; G. E. C[oknyno]’n Poerage.] 

E. I. O. 

WATSON, MUSGRAVE LEWTH- 
WAITE (1804-1847), sculptor, wns bom at 
II awksdale Hall in the valley of the Caldew, 
near Carlisle, on 24 Jan. 1804. Ilia father, 
Thomas Watson, a small native landownor 
in the same valley, made money in the 
West Indies, and on his marriage, 6 April 
1796, with Mary, daughter of Musgruve 
Lewthwnite of Carlisle, settled at Hawks- 
dale as a farmer. Musgravo was their second 
son. He was educated at the school of the 
neighbouring village of Rougliton Head. 
While at Bchool he carved wood and engraved 
on metal, making, it is said, his own tools, 
He developed a keen desire to follow art as 
a profession. But his parents insisted on 
articling him in 1821 to Major Mounsoy, a 
solicitor of Carlisle. Fortunately his master, 
who had the only good collection of pictures 
in Carlisle, gave him every encouragement 
to study art. Ilis illustrations to a poem by a 
local writer, Robert Anderson [q, v. j,brought 
him into notice, and ho quickly attained con¬ 
siderable skill ns a draughtsman. On the 
deathof hisfather on 28 Deo. 1823 he adopted 
the profession of a sculptor, and wont to Lon¬ 
don. There he made the acquaintance of 
Flaxman, who recommended him to enter 
the schools of the Royal Academy, lie sent 
in a small model of an Italian shepherdess 
and was immediately admitted. He was 
for a short time articled to Robert William 
Sievier [q.v.], hut, on the advice of Flaxman, 
he went abroad to study in Italy. There ho 
lived among the French and German students 
in Rome. Ilis versatile talent—he was able 


to etch, carve, design for cameos, or produ™ 
watercolour drawings—easily enabled huni* 
meet his very slight expenses. H e a fW 
wards visited Naples and Pompeii, return!™ 
to London in isk He revisited & 
where he executed a bust of the naturalist 
John Heysham [q.v.], shown at the Carlisle 
Exhibition in 1828, and he was also repre¬ 
sented there by three sketches in watercolour 
and oil of scenes from Anderson’s 1 Cumber¬ 
land Ballads,’ a bust of Major Hodgson and 
a twelve-inch figure of Olytie in marble a 
commission from his friend G. G. Mouosev 
lie settled down in London, and for a time 
had a small studio near the British Mu- 
seum, where he produced some highly poeti¬ 
cal works. r 


About 1833 (Sir) Francis Legatt Chan- 
trey [q. v.] engaged him as a modeller, but 
quickly parted with him rather than comply 
with his request for an increase of salary, 
lie aft Br wards worked for BehneB and Bailey! 
In 1844 he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
a small but exceedingly clever bas-relief 
of‘Death and Sleep bearing off the Body of 
Sarpedon,' which was engraved by Alfred 
Robert Freebairn by the unaglyptio process. 
Only a few copies were exoouted, and those 
were presented to friends. A copy of this 
work in plaster was in the International Ex¬ 
hibition of 1802. One of his most charm¬ 
ing and poetic works is the bas-reliof in 
marble, 1 Literature,’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1846 j it forms part of the 
monument to his old friend Allan Cunning¬ 
ham. Al longlh, through the good offices 
of Allan Cunningham, lie obtained the com¬ 
mission from Lord Eldon for a colossal 
group of the brothers Lord Eldon and Lord 
ytowell. After much careful study he had 
completed the models, and was busily en¬ 
gaged on the marble, when fatal illness at¬ 
tacked him, and it was only after his death 
that it was completed by his assistant and 
friend, George Nelson. This group is in the 
library of University College, Oxford. It ia 
a noble monument, and along with his equally 
successful seated figuro of Flaxman, which 
was begun in 1846 and was also completed 
by Nelson, reoeived from the commissioners 
or the Great Exhibition of 1861 a prize 
modal. The Flaxman portrait was placed 
on the staircase leading to the Flaxman gal¬ 
lery of University College, London. In 1847 
Watson exhibited for the last time at the 
Royal Academy. It was a model for a bas- 
relief 7 ft. 9 in, by 8 ft., a fine design con¬ 
taining eleven figures, and representing Dr. 
Archibald Cameron tending the wounded on 
the field of Oulloden, This monument was 
carvod in Caen stone, and was erected in the 
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gavoy Chapel; it was unfortunately de¬ 
stroyed by Are in 1864. The original east, 
however, was sold with "Watson’s effects and 
•was purchased by Messrs. Nelson of Carlisle. 

"Watson died at his residence, 13 Upper 
Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, on 28 Oct. 
1847, and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 
There is a medallion of Watson by George 
Nelson in the transept of Carlisle Cathedral. 
He was a man of (juiet ways and insignifi¬ 
cant appearance, with no friends to push his 
claims to notice, and when at last his ability, 
fine taste, and knowledge of work raised 
him to fame and fortune, the disease which 
had been, aggravated by the many anxieties 
in his career proved fatal to him. 

During his last illness Watson caused 
those of his models that he considered inferior 
work to be destroyed, llis electrotypes, 
which were pronounced by hie contem¬ 
poraries to be some of the beet work of the 
time, he bequeathed to his friend Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake [q. v.1 

The principal works executed by Watson, 
and not already mentioned, were the bas- 
relief on Moxhny’s hall of commerce, Thread- 
needle Street, London; the statue of queen 
Elizabeth in the Royal Exchange; two 
figures, ‘Ilebo’ond ‘Iris,’ for Harry's new 
gates for the Marquis of Lansdowne's seat 
at Bowood (the sketches were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1847); full-length 
colossal statues of Major Aglionby and 
"William, earl of Lonsdale, both in Car¬ 
lisle; a terra-cotta alto-relievo, 'Little 
Children, come unto Me,’ erected over a 
doorway at Little Holland House; and one 
of the four bas-reliefs of the Nelson monu¬ 
ment, ‘ The Battle of St. Vincent.’ 

After his death a sot of fiftuea drawings 
he had executed ns illustrations to the poem 
on ‘ Human Life ’ by liis friend Samuel 
Rogers [q. v.] was lithographed by William 
Doeg of Carlisle. One of the cartoons, 
'Philanthropy,' was engraved on wood by 
IrV. J". Linton as an illustration to the ‘ Life 
and Works of Watson ’ by Henry Lonsdale 
(p. 198). He exhibited between 1829 and 
1847 nineteen times at the Royal Academy, 
and twice at the Suffolk Street Gallery. 

[Lonsdale’s Life of Watson; Art Journal, 
1818, p. 27; Royal Academy Oat; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists.] A. N. 

WATSON, PETER WILLIAM (1761- 
1830), botanist, was bom at Hull in 1761, 
being baptised at Holy Trinity Oliurch on 
26 Aug. in that year. Educated at the 
grammar school under Josoph Milner [q.v.], 
and occupied in early life in trade, he was 
an enthusiastic student of botany, entomo¬ 


logy, chemistry, and mineralogy, and a skil¬ 
ful landscape-painter. In 1812 he took an 
active port m the establishment of the Hull 
botanic garden. In his ‘Dendrologia Bri- 
tannica’ he alludes (p. xii) to his ‘own 
endeavours to furnish the institution with 
many indigenous plants, which I collected 
at considerable expense and labour, by tra¬ 
versing the whole East Riding ... in my 
gig, with proper apparatus for catting up 
roots, collecting seeds, &c. of the rarer sorts, 
whose habitats had been rendered familiar to 
me from numerous previous herhorisations.’ 
In 1824 and the following year he issued, in 
twenty-four parts, his ‘Dendrologia Britan- 
nica; or Trees and Shrubs that will live in. 
the Open Air of Britain throughout the 
year.’ This work, which Loudon describes 
(Arboretum Britannicum, p. 188) as ‘ the 
most scientific work devoted exclusively to 
trees which has hitherto been published in 
England,’ was completed in two octavo 
volumes, printed in Hull and published in 
London in 1825. It contains an introduc¬ 
tion to descriptivebotany, occupying seventy* 
two pages and 172 excellent coloured plates 
of exotic trees and shrubs, each accompanied 
by a page of technical description. Watson 
died at Cottingham, near Hull, on 1 Sept. 
1880. He was elected a fellow of the Lrn- 
nean Socioty in 1824. 

[R. W. Corlass’s Sketches of Hull Authors, 
1870.] G. S. B. 

WATSON, RICHARD (1612-1685), 
royolist divine, controversialist and poet, son 
of William Watson, merchant, was born in. 
the parish of St. Katharine Cree, London, in 
1612, and is said to have studied for five 
years in the Merchant Taylors' school under 
Mr. Augur (Venn, Admissions to Gonvilla 
and Gains College , p. 170), though his name 
does not occur in the ‘ Registers’(ad. Robin¬ 
son, 1882). On 22 Dec. 1628 he was ad¬ 
mitted a sizar of GonvUle andQaius College, 
Cambridge. lie proceeded B.A. in 1632, 
commenced M. A. m 1636, and was elected a 

1 " unior fellow of his college in September 1630. 
i’rom 1636 to 1042 be was headmaster of the 
Perse grammar school at Cambridge. He 
held the college offices of lecturer in rhetoric 
in 1689, Greek lecturer in 1642, and Hebrew 
lecturer in 1643, Being a zealous defender 
of the church of England, he preached a 
sermon ‘ touoliing schism ’ (Cambridge, 1642, 
4to) at St. Marys, the university church, in 
1642, and, as this was highly offensive to 
the presbyterians, he was ejected from his 
fellowship and his schooL Afterwards, ‘to 
avoid their barbarities^’ he withdrew to 
France, and was patronised at Paris by Sip 
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jRichard Browne, clerk of his majesty’s answered [in versel by more faythiulTsuk 
council, and for some months he officiated jeots to his sacred Ma ,J K. Charles II ’ (anon l 
in that gentleman’s oratory or chapel, where sine loco, 1659, 4to. 6 , 1 The Royal Votar' 
lie frequently argued with the opposite party laying downe Sword and Shield to take V n 

toncerning the visibility of their church Prayer and Patience ; the devout practice 

(IfuNtfETT, Register and Chronicle , p. 229). his Sacred Maiesty K. OharleB I in his Sol' 
Subsequently he became chaplain to Ralph, tvdes & Sufferings. In part metrically para" 
lord Hopton, in whose service he contained phrased/ Caen, 1660, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Discipline" 
until that nobleman's death in 1662, being (L) A fair Warning to take heed of the same' 
thon ‘ accounted one of the prime sufferers by Dr. Bramhall, &c.j (2) A Review of Dr’ 
of tho English clergy beyond the seas.’ lie Bramhall . . . his fair Warning, & c , j ( 3 ) ^ 
afterwards resided at Caen. socond fair Warning, in vindication'of the 

At the Restoration he was re-elected fol- first against the seditious Reviewer ’ Tha 
low of Cnius College, and he demanded his Hague, 1661, 4to. 7. ‘Effata Regalia- 
original seniority, 80/. a year as componsa- Aphorisms divine, moral, politic, scatter’d 
tion for his sequostered fellowship from in the Books, Speeches, Letters, &c. of 
1614, and 3/. a year for the rent of his Ring Charles the First,’ London, 1661,12mo. 
rooms from the same date. Tho collego re- 8 . 1 Epistolaris Diatribe, una do Fide ltatir> 
fused to grant this demand, hut allowed him nali, altera do Gratia Salutari; his aubnexa 

10/. a year ‘for the present.' Latov, on est, De voluntalo otiam abultimo dictamino 

6 July 1602, ho was allowed the valuu of his inlellcctus lihorata, DisBertatio,’ London 
fellowship for tho two years and a hall'dur- 1661, 8 vo. 0. An English translation of 
Ing which it was vacant aftor his ejection, 1 Tho Ancient Liberty of the Britannick 
and some allowance was made for rent of Olmvch, by Isaao Bnsire,’ London, 1061, 8 vo. 
his rooms ‘ out of respect to his deserts and To this Iib added ‘Throe Chapters concom- 
suil'erings’ (Venn, Jliogr. Hist, qf Oonvillo ing the Priviledges of the Britannick Church, 
anti Caius Coll. 1897, £ 286). On 29 April seli'Cted out of a Latin Manuscript, entituled 
1662 Watson, who at, that time was one of Catholicou Uomanus Pacificus. Written by 
tho chaplains to .Tames, duke of York, was F. .T. Barnes, of tho Order of St. Benedict, 
createdby diploma D.D. of the university of Basiro’s Latin work ‘ Diatriba de Antiqm 
Oxford, in Soplember 1062he waspresented. Ecclesinriun Britannienrum Antinuitate’ 
|to the rectory of Pewsoy, Wiltsliiro. He was published at Bruges (1650, 8 vo) under 
was collated to the prebend of Warminster the editorship of AVatson. 10. ‘ Ludio Parte- 
Ecclesia in the church of Sarmn on 29 March neticus; Orationes olim hnbitro Cantabrigira, 
3 666 ; was appointed mastor of the hospital in snlemni Professiono Filiorum, Artium 
at Ileyteshnry, Wiltshire, in 1071; and on Oandidatorum,’ published with the college 
19 Dec. 1671 lie was installed in tho pru- and university exorcises of Aquila Cruso, 
bend of Bit.ton in the church of Bar urn London, 1665, 8 vo. 11. * A fullor Answer 
( Ld Nnvia, Fasti, or]. Hardy, ii. 658,059). to Elimas the Sorceror; or to the most ma¬ 
lic died on 13 .Tan. 1684-C. Wood says he torial part (of a feign’d memoriall) toward^ 
was ‘ a good scholar, but vain and conceit od.’ the discovery of the Popish plot, with 
Besides sermons and sovoral copies of Latin modeHt reflections upon a pretended declaim 
verse, Watson published: 1. ‘Regioidium Ju- tion (of tho late Imtchess) [of York] for 
daicum; or a discourse about tho Jewos changing hor religion, published by H. 
crucifying . , , their King. With an ap- Maimbourg, &c. In a letter addressed to 
pendix . . . upon tho late murder of . . . Mr. Thomas Jones’ [the author of 'Ely mas'], 
Charles tho First, delivered in a sermon [on Loudon, 1683, lbl. 12. * The right reverend 
John xix. 14, 15] at tho Hague, before His Dr. John Cosin, late Lord Bishop of Dur- 
Majestio of Great. Britaino ’ [Charles II], Jram, his Opinion (when Dean of Peter- 
Tko JIaguo, 1640, 4to. 2. ‘ ’AxoXnoSor, or a borough and in exile) for communicating 
second faire warning to lake hood of the rather with Geneva than Rome: Also what 
Scolish Discipline, in. vindication of the slender authority, if any, the English 
flrBt (which tho . . . Bishop of London Pgalms, in rhime and metre, have ever had 
Derrie published ann. 1649) against a for the publick Use they have obtained in 
echismatical and seditious roviowor, R[obert] our Ohurolies, Rnd a short historical deduc- 
B[aillie of] G[lasgow],’ The Hague, 1651, tion of the original design and sacrilegious 
2 pts. 4to. 3. * Historical! Collections of progross of metrical psalms,’ London, 1084) 
Ecclesiaslick Affairs in Scotland, and Politic 8 vo; reprinted with a different titls-page, 
related to them,’ London, 1067,12mo. 4. ‘ Tho 1085. 

'Panegyrike, and the Stormo, two pootike He also edited E. Dunoon's treatise ‘De 
libells by Ed, Waller, vassiill to the Usurper, udoratione Doi versus altare,’ I860-, 12 mo, 
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fAddit. MS. 5883, t. 48; Bibl. Anglo-Poetica, 
n.88fi- Bodleian Cat.; Carter’s Cambridge, pp. 
129 1 36,137; Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1600-1714, 
n 1588; Kennott's Register, pp, 228, 229, 871, 
458 671, 657; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man, (Bohn); 
State Papers, Dom. Car. II, vol. xlviii. n. 98 ; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clorgy, ii. 145; 
Wood’s Athenm Oxon. (Bliss) iii. 49, 811, iv. 62, 
and Fasti, ii. 11, 263.] T. 0. 

WATSON, RICHARD (1787-1816), 
bishop of Llandaff, younger son of Thomas 
Watson (1072-1763), was horn in August 
1737 (baptised 26 Sept.) at IlcveTsham, 
Westmoreland, where his father, a clergy¬ 
man, was master (1898-1737) of the gram¬ 
mar school. Among his father’s pupils was 
Ephraim Chambers [q. v.] Watson got his 
schooling at Hevcrsham; not from his 
father, who had resigned before his birth. 
On 8 Nov. 1764 ho was admitted a sizar of 
Trinity Collego, Cambridge; 3002., left him by 
his father, provided for his education. Tho 
t blue worsted stockings and coarse mottled 
coat ’ in which ho came up wore long a tra¬ 
dition at Cambridge. lie early made a good 
impression by a clever criticism of an argu¬ 
ment in Olarko on the * Attributes, 1 and 
gained a scholarship on 2 Slay 1767, a year 
before Ike usual time, winning the special 
favour of the master, Robert fcimith (1689- 
1768) [q. v.] He graduated B. A. in Jamtary 
1769 as second wrangler. His examina¬ 
tion entitled him to tho first place, but‘ tho 
talk about’ the injustice done him proved 
< more service than if’ he 1 had beau made 
senior wrangler.’ On 1 Oct. 1760 he was 
elected follow. In 1762 he proceeded M.A., 
was made moderator (10 Oct.) with John 
Jebb [q.v.l, and bellied William Paley [q.v.j 
at a pinch by suggesting the insertion of a 
‘non’ in his proposed thesis, ‘riSternitas 
pceuarum contvadicit divinis attributis.’ 

On the death of John Hadley [q. v.] in 
1764 Watson was unanimously elected pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry by the senate on 19 Nov. 
His own statement is that he knew nothing 
of chemistry, 1 had never read a syllable on 
tho subject, nor seen a siuglo experiment; ’ 
hut he was ‘tired with mathematics and 
natural philosophy,’ and wanted 1 to try ’ his 
‘strength, in a new pursuit.’ Ho sent to 
Paris for ‘ an operator ’ (Hoffinan), ‘ buried ’ 
himself in his laboratory, and in fourteen 
months (during which he had shattered his 
workshop by an explosion) began a course 
'of chemical lectures which were largely 
attended. At first awkward as an experi¬ 
menter, he soon attained dexterity, ana his 
annual courses of chemistry lectures attracted 
crowded audiences. He printed, but did not 
publish, his ‘ Instituljiquum Ohemionrum,., 


Pars _ Metallurgical Cambridge, 1768, 8v« 
(reprinted in Chemical Essays, vol, ii.), as 
a text-book for port of his course, and a con¬ 
tribution to the work of giving ‘ a scientific 
form’ to chemistry. His ingenious memoir, 
‘Experiments and Observations on various 
phenomena attending the solutions of salts,’ 
brought him a unanimous election (2 Feb. 
1769) as follow of the Royal Society, and was 
translated from the 1 Transactions ’ (lx. 326) 
into French. In June and July 1772 he dis¬ 
covered that a thermometer gave a higher 
indication when tho bulb was pointed with 
Indian ink. This seems tke origin of tke 
black-bulb thermometer. The introduction 
of platinum, wrongly ascribed to him, belongs 
to William. Brownrigg [q. v,] 

The chemistry chair was unendowed, and 
the university provided nothing but a lecture- 
room. Through the interest of his college 
friend, John Luther, with Charles Watbon- 
Wentwortk, second marquis of Rockingham 
[q. v.], and his own persistence with New- 
cast lo, Watson obtained from the crown( July 
1760) a stipend of 1002. during his tenure 
of the ehair, refusing to have it settled on him 
for life. Besides chemistry ho studied ana¬ 
tomy and practised dissection. 

The death (6 ()cL. 1771) of Thomas R utber- 
forth [q. v.] left vacant the regius chair of 
divinity, which ‘had long been the secret 
object’ of Watson’s ambition. He was, 
however, not qualified for candidature, 
having no degree in divinity. ‘By hard 
travelling and some adroitness ’ he obtained 
tho king's mandate, and was created D .D. 
on 14 Oct., the day before the examination 
of the candidates. lie was unanimously 
elected (3J Oct.), and entered upon office on 
14 Nov. The rectory of Homersham, Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, went with the chair. 

At the end of the year he printed ‘ an 
essay,’ already in the press, ‘ On the Subjects 
of Chemistry and their general divisions,’ 
1771,8vo, followed by his ‘ Plan of Chemical 
Lectures, 1771, 8vo, intending these as tak¬ 
ing leave of the science. His ‘ Essay ’ was 
described in tho 1 Journal Encyclopcdique ’ 
os indebted to D'llolbach’s 1 Systems de la 
Nature' (1770), a work whick Watson had 
never seen. For some years he kept his 
resolution to abandon chemistry; but in 
1781 he published a first volume of * Che¬ 
mical Essays,’ followed at intervals by four 
others. The first two volumes were trans- 
latedinto Gorman by F. A. Gallisch, Leipzig, 
1782,8vo. In the preface to the fourth vo¬ 
lume (9 Feb, 1780), he announces that he 
had ‘destroyed all’ his ‘chemical manu¬ 
scripts,’ intimating that this was ‘ a sacrifice 
to other people’s notions’ of the proper, ocqu.-* 
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Ration of a dignitary of the church. The At the end of 1773 he was presented 
‘ Chemical Essays ’ reached a seventh edi- 1 a sinecure rectory ’ in the diocese of 
turn in 1800. The most notable essays are Asaph, which he exchanged early in 177 I 
(1) On‘the Degrees of Heat at which Water fora prebend at Ely, owing both piecesof 
. . . Boils’ (1781), describing an experi- preferment to the good offices ofAngnstu 
ment on the boiling of water in a closed llonry Fitzroy, third duke of Grafton fq.v 1 
flask nearly free from air, which has become then chancellor of the university. His urn' 
classical; (2) * On Pit-coal ’ (1781), suggest- versity sermon on 29 May 1776, on 1 The 
ing the condensing of the volatile products Principles of the Revolution Vindicated’ 
from coke-ovens, an operation which has (Cambridge, 1776, 4to; several editions) 
recently become of groat industrial im- gave lnsting offimee at court, and interfered 

S ortance; (8) on * tlio smelting of Lead Watson thought, with his just promotion’ 
(re ’ (1782), suggesting the condensation of John Dunning (ufterwards first Baron Ash- 
lead fume, and of the sulphurous acid pro- burton) [q. v,1 said ‘ it contained just such 
duced in the rousting of sulphide ores; treason as ought to be preached once a month 
(4.) * On Zinc’ (1786). In 1787 government at St. James’s. 1 Several pamphlets appeared 
consulted him about improvements in gun- in reply. "Watson was told the sermon pre- 
powder; his advice is said to have resulted vented Ilia appointment as provost of Trinity 
in ft saving of 100,000/. a year. College, Dublin, but this is chronologically 

On entering upon the duties of the divinity impossible [see Ilni.Y-IItrTcxaHBOw, Jm w 
chair, Watson frankly admits that be 1 knew 1724-1704], ’ 

as much of divinity as could reasonably be Latorin the year lie published Mb‘A pology 

expected ofa man whoso course of studies had for Christianity . . .letters. . . to Edward 
been directed to, and whose time had boon Gibbon’ (1770, 12mo), the result of‘a 
fully occupied in, other pursuits.’ Neglecting month’s work in the long vacatiou,’under- 
systenmtic and historical theology, lie tie- taken to meet the challenge of Sir Robert 
voted himsolf to biblical studies, recognising Graham (1744-1836) [q. v.j Ho sent Gibbon 
no authority but the Now Testament. His a copy bufore publication; courteous letters 
professorship connected him officially with (2 and 4 Nov.) passed hetwoen them, and in 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- Gibbon’s ‘Vindication’ [January 1770) Wat- 
pel; lie refused to contribute to it, believ- son is mentioned with marked respect, as 
mg its agents ‘ moro zealous in proselytising ‘ the most candid of adversaries.’ As a popu- 
dissenters to opiscopncy than in converting lar antidoto to Gibbon’s fifteenth chapter, the 
heathens to Christianity’ {Letter to Maseres, ‘Apology’ was widely welcomed, and has 
11 Ool. 1777). To the agitation for relief of been constantly reprinted, 
the clergy from subscription, promoted by On 18 Oct. 1779 he was collated arch- 
Francis Blncliburne (1705-1787) [q. v.] and deaeon of Ely, by liis bishop, Edmund Keene 
Francis Stone [q. v.j, ho did not givo his [q. v.], and in August Keene gave him the 
name, lie printed, liowevur, ‘ALatter . .. rectory of Norllnvold, Norfolk (Cot.u’s mnnu- 
by a Christian Whig ’(1772,8vo), demurring script Aihenee Cnntahr. Add. MS. 6883, 
to the expediency of exacting any subscrip- p, 171). TnFebruary 1781 Oliarlof, Manners, 
tion beyond a declaration of belief in the fourth duke of Rutland [q.v.], who bad been 
scriptures, and placed a copy in the hands his pupil, and whose party he had aided in 
of every member of the House of Commons the Cambridgeshire election of 1780, pre- 
on 6 Feb. 1772, tlio day before the dobato sentcdhim to U 10 valuable rectory of Knap- 
on the clerical petition. ‘ A Second Letter toft,Leicestershire. Ho tbon resigned Nortk- 
... by a Christian "Whig 1 (1772, 8vo), deal- wold. A fever which attacked him in 1781 
ing with the subscription at graduation, wus was attended with complications which left 
inscribed to Sir George Savile [n. v.L the his health permanently impaired. In July 
advocate of tho clerical petition, whom Wat- 1782 the see of LlaiidaH’ was vacant by the 
son did not personally know. Tho two loti ers translation of Skute Barrington [q.v.l Graf- 
were not acknowledged as his till 1816. ton and Rutland made interest with William 
Apart from expediency, lie defended tho right Pet ty (then Lord Shelburne, afterwards first 
of every church torequire uniformity of doc- Marquis of Lansdowne) [q. v.], and Watson 
trinnl profession, in ‘ A Brief State of the was appointed. lie was consecrated on 
Principles of Church Authority ’ (1773, 8vo, 20 Oct. 1782. Owing to tho meagreness of 
anon.) This ho repeated os a charge at the revenues of the see, ho was allowed to 
Llandaff in June 1813. He felt more confi- retainhis other preferments(except thearck- 
dence in his views when he found they were deaconry) ; ho reckoned his whole emolu- 
those of Benjamin Hoadly (1671P-17U1) ments at 2,200/. a year. 

[q. v.] , . lie at once drew up proposals for a recto- 
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tribution of church revenues, with a view to 
equalising episcopal and improving paro¬ 
chial incomes. The scheme was printed 
(November 17821, and, against Shelburne’s 
advice, published as ‘A Letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Cornwallis on the Church Revenues ’ 
(1783,4to). Except Beilbv Forteus [q. v.l, 
no bishop acknowledged its receipt. Richard 
Cumberland (1732-1811) [q.v.J, who had 
written before against "Watson, attached the 
'Letter,' as did others; William Coolie 
(1711-179?) [q. v.] was one of tho few who 
approved the plan. Watson, returned to the 
subject in a speech (30 May) in tho Ilouse 
of Lords. 

To promote biblical study, Watson edited 
'A Collection of Theological Tracts ’ (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1786,6 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1791), 
witbadedicationto the queen. Of the twenty- 
four works here reprinted, some of the most 
important aro by dissenting divines, C4eorgu 
Benson [q. v.j, Samuel Chandler, Nathaniel 
Lardner Jq. v.l, and .1 ohnTaylor (1694-1761) 

S . v.l On the death of his friend Luther 
1 Jan. 1780) ho cazno in for an estate 
which realisod 20,6007. After an illness and 
a visit to Bath, under medical advico he 
appointed (26 May 1787) Thomas Kipling 
[q.v.] as his deputy in the divinity chair, and 
took leave of the university. 

In 1788 he joined his old schoolfellow Wil¬ 
liam Preston (d. 1789), then bishop of Ferns 
and Leiglilin, in restoring the Ilevorsbam 
schoolhouso, inscribing it to the memories of 
its founder and his father. Fixing Iub re¬ 
sidence in Westmoreland, first at Dallam 
Tower, then at Ualgartli Parle, whura ho 
built a house (1789), lie devoted himself to 
extensive plantations and improvement of 
waste lands. Tho Society of Arts awarded 
him a premium for his paper on waste lands 
(published in ITmiter's Goorgical Essays, 
1805, vol. v.) Another paper (published in 
1808) obtained the yoar beforo the gold medal 
of the board of agriculture. Wordsworth 
sneered at his * vegetable manufactory.’ IIo 
was often in Loudon, and visited his diocese 
trionnially, but frankly Tucords his various 
efforts to obtain translation to abutter. His 
‘Considerations on tho Expediency of Re¬ 
vising the Liturgy and Articles ’ (1790,8vn) 
was anonymous, but acknowledged in 1816. 

By far the most popular of his writings 
was his ‘ Apology for the Bible » . . Let¬ 
ters ... to Thomas Paine’ (1790, 12mo). 
This is usually described as an answer to 
Paine's ‘Age of Reason’ (1794), which 
Watson had not seen. It is directed against 
Paine's ‘ Second Part’ (1706), and especially 
against Paine’s treatment of scripture, which 
Watson thought unworthy of his powers. 


The ‘ Apology ’ was eagerly read in America 
as well as in this country. In addition to 
very numerous reprints it has been abridged 
(1820, 8vo) by Francis Wranghniu [q. v.], 
and translated into French (1829,12mo) by 
Louis Theodore Ventouillac. Posthumous 
fragments of Paine’s * Answer ’ wero pub¬ 
lished in New York (1810-24), and in part 
reprinted in London in 1837. 

In his ‘Address to the People of Great 
Britain ’ (1798, 8vo, 20 Jan.) "VVatson urged 
that tho progress of events had rendered tho 
vigorous prosecution of the war inevitable, 
and approved Pitt’s imposition of the income- 
tax. The ' Address ’ went through fourteen 
editions, besides pirated reprints, and was 
widely distributed by the government. ‘A 
Reply’(1798) by Gilbert Wakefield [q.v.] 
led to Wakefield's trial and imprisonment. 
Watson, who had exchanged courteous notes 
with Wakefield, affirms that he ‘took some 
pains to prevent this prosecution.’ ne took 
no notice of the taunt that lie had changed 
his principles, and followed up the topic of 
tho ' Address ’ in a charge (June 1798) to 
his clergy. His Bpeecb in the lords (11 April 
1799), advocating the union with Ireland, 
was attacked by Benjamin Flower [q.v.], who 
was fined and imprisoned for a breach of 
privilege. Watson had not seen the attack, 
and was on bis way to Calgarth when the 
bouse took action. 

While occupied in political and economic 
questions, Watson kept in view the interests 
of pvact ical religion. To Wilbcrforco, whom 
lie supported in bis efforts against the slave 
trade, lie communicated (1 April 1800) a 
schema for twenty now churches in London 
with free sittings. When Frcylinghausen's 
‘ Abstract... of the Christian Religion ’ 
(1801, 8vo) was issued at the queen’s order, 
with Bishop Portcua as editor, he wrote to 
Grafton (23 Oct.), ‘I have not my religion 
to learn from, a Lutheran divine.’ He pub¬ 
lished in 1804 a tract in favour of Roman 
catholic emancipation, and wrote (27 March 
1806) to remove the scruples of a lady about 
marrying into the Greek church. The de¬ 
fence of revealed religion was his frequent 
topicboth inthepulpitandtliroughthe press. 

In 1806 Sir Walter Scott wasliis guest at 
Calgarth. Rawnsley affirms that cockfight¬ 
ing was merrily pursued there by the bishop’s 
sous. In Octobor 1809 Watson had a slight 
paralytic attack, followed in April 1810 by 
another, which crippled his right hand. De¬ 
spairing of completing a projected series of 
theological essays, in 1811 he ‘ treated’ his 
‘divinity as’ no ‘twenty-five yeaTS ago 
treated ’ his ‘ chemical papers.’ After Octo¬ 
ber 1818 his health rapidly declined. He 
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died at Calgari.li Parle on 4 July 1816, and 
ivaa buried in Windermere church, where 
is a tablot to his memory, His portrait, by 
George Romney [q. v,], was engraved by 
William Thomas Pry [q. v.]; tho cock of the 
hat and the poso of tho figure give a military 
air to his refined and resolute countenance. 
Another porlrai t painted by lieynolds belongs 
to the family (Cat. Gtcelph Mr Mb. No. 186). 
Ho married at Lancaster (21 Deo. 1773) 
Dorothy (d. 11 April 1831, aged 81), eldest 
daughter of Edward Wilson of Dallam Tower, 
Wostmoreland, and had six children, His 
son Richard was LL.B. (1818) of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and probondary of Llan- 
daff (1813) and Welle (1815). 

Watson’s versatility and power of applica¬ 
tion were alike remarkable. What lie did 
ho did well, up to a certain point, and then 
turned (o something else. IIis scientific 
work was sound and ingenious, if not bril¬ 
liant, and careful and clear in its exposition 
of current views. lie never turnon to his¬ 
tory, though he accepted membership (1807) 
in tho ‘Massachusetts Historical Society.’ 
lie was an admirable letter-writer, courtly, 
poinlod, and cautious. Resides tho works 
above mentioned ho published: (.‘Visita¬ 
tion Articles l'or the Diocese of LlandafT,’ 
1781, 4to. 2. ‘Sermons . . . and Tracts,’ 
1788,8vo (ohiollyreprints). 3. ‘Thoughts on 
the intended luvnsion,’ 1803, 8vo. 4. ‘Mis¬ 
cellaneous Tracts,’ 1816, 2 vols. 8vo (in¬ 
cludes sermons, charges, political and eco¬ 
nomic tracts, chiefly reprints). Ho contri¬ 
buted to the ‘1’liiioKophical Transact ions’ 
and to tho ‘Transactions’ of tho Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, ofwhich 
he was elected an honorary member on 
18 Dec. 1782 j tliuso papers arc included in 
tho ‘ Chemical Essays.’ 

1 Anecdotes of tho Life. . .•written by him¬ 
self. . .revised in 1814, pnblishod by his son 
Richard, 1817 (portrait), 2nd edit. 1818, 2vols., 
and criticised in A Critical Examination, 
1818 (partly reprinted from tho Conner), and 
ip the Quarterly Review, Oclobor 1817, Edin¬ 
burgh Review, June 1818 ; London Review, Oc¬ 
tober 1782, p. 277; British Public Characters, 
1708, p. 2fil j [Mathias's] Pursuits of Literature, 
1708, p. 181; cf. Mathias’s Heroic Epistle, 1780; 
Wakefield’s Memoirs, 1804, i. 356, 509, ii, 118; 
Meadloy’s Memoirs of Paloy, 1809, p. 18; 
Thomson’s Hist, of tho Royal Soc. 1812; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. 1814 viii. 140, 1815 ix. 686; Bio¬ 
graphical Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 376; 
Gent. Mag. September 1816, p. 274 ; Annals of 
Philosophy (Thomson), April 1817, p. 267; 
Annual Bioat. 1817; Boioo’s Sexagenarian, 1817, 
i< 69; Wordsworth's Description of the Lakes,' 
1820, p. 78 ; Butt’s Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, 
ii, 372 ; Le Novo’s Past! Ecclos. Anglic, (llardy), 


1864, L 197, 353, ii. 256, 268; Romilly’s Q™- 
duati Cantubr. 1856; Atkinson’s Worthies of 
Westmoreland, 1850, i. 185; Le Quincev’s 
Literary Reminiscences (Masson), ii. 195 • p orc i, 
Metallurgy, passim; Hunt’s Religious Thought 
in England, 1873, iii. 351; Fitziames Stephen 1 !, 
Horns Sabbatical, 1802, iii. 208; RawC’s 
Literary Associations of the English Lakes 
1894, ii. 76; Paine’s Writings (Conway), 1896 ’ 
iv. 258; oxtract from parish register of Herer’ 
slmm, per the Rev. T. M. Gilbert; information 
from the university registry, Cambridge per 
0. S. Kenny, LL.D.; minutes of Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Soc.; information 
respecting Watson’s chemical work kindly fm- 
uisliod by P. J. Hartog, osq.] A. G. 


WATSON, RIOITARD (1781-1833) 
muLkodist, divine, seventh of eighteen chil¬ 
dren of Thomas (d. 27 Nov. 1812, aged 70) 
and Ann Watson, was born at Borton-upon- 
11 timber, Lincolnshire, on 22 Feb. 1781. 
1 iis fathor was a saddler and a Calvinistic 
dissenter. Richard had a good education, 
beginning Latin in liia seventh year under 
Matthew Harnett, cuiuLu of St. Peter’s, 
Hurl on, and entering Lincoln grammar 
school in 1701. In 1705 lie was apprenticed 
to William HeBcoby, a joiner at Lincoln. He 
wus precocious, in stature (six feet two in¬ 
ches), in range of reading, and ill power of 
nddrcbH. Having spoken at a prayer meet¬ 
ing on 10 Fob. 1790, the day of his grand¬ 
mother’s death, he preached his first sermon 
at Roothby, near Lincoln, on 23 Feb., being 
just, liftoou years old. Applying at the 
quarter sessions in Lincoln for registration 
under tho Tolovatiou Act, he was refused as 
ail apprentice, hut obtained registration on 
repairing to Newark for the purposo. Bes- 
ooby now voluntarily surrendered tho ap¬ 
prenticeship indenturo, and Watson removed 
to Newark as assist ant to Thomas Cooper, 
then stationed there ns Wesleyan preacher. 
At the conference of 1796 ho was received 
on trial, and at that of 1801 he was received 
into full connexion as a travelling minister, 
having meantime boon stationed at Ashby- 
du-la-Zonehe, Gaelic Donington, and Derby, 
and published ‘A 11 Apology for the Metho¬ 
dists ’ (1800). Shortly after his full admis¬ 
sion, resenting an unfounded report of his 
becoming an Arian, lie withdrew from the 
Wesleyan connexion and from preaching. 
Ho tried secular business for a short time, 
but without success. 

Ilis marriage with the daugktor of a local 

E ireachor in the methodist ‘ new connexion’ 
see luwiAsr, Alexander] led him into 
that body ; in 1808 he was taken on proba¬ 
tion, and in 1807 fully admitted to its 
ministry aud appointed secretary of its eon- 
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ference, having been assistant secretary from 
1805. He -was stationed at Stockport, and 
fmm 1806 at Liverpool. Here he did some 
literary work for Thomas Kaye, a Liverpool 
publisher, including a popular guide, 'The 
Stranger in Liverpool’ (1807; 19th ed. 
1839). He became dissatisfied with the 
discipline of the ‘ new connexion,’ and later 
jn the year he resigned Ms ministry, and 
returned as a lay member to the Wesleyan 
tody. Kaye engaged him as editor of the 
‘Liverpool Courier,’ established as a weekly 
conservative organ on 6 Jan. 1808, the first 
political papor published in Liverpool; the 
ability he displayed led to his articles being 
copied by a leading London daily, ana 
brought Mm oilbrs of similar work in 
London. Jabez Bunting [q. v.] and otherb 
urged Mm to resume his ministry, and by the 
Wesleyan conference of 1812 he was rein¬ 
stated in his former position and stationed 
at Wakefield, whence in 1814 he was trans¬ 
ferred to Hull. 

The latter half of 1813 witnessed the 
beginning of a great development in Wes¬ 
leyan seal for foreign missions. The move¬ 
ment was inspired by the project of Thomas 
Coke [q. v.J for the evangelisation of India. 
Local missionary societies were formed for 
raising funds. Into this new movement, 
after some little hesitation, Watson threw 
himself with great vigour. He drew up a 
plan of a general Wesleyan missionary 
society, which was accepted by the confer¬ 
ence, and has since been reprinted in the 
successive reports of the society. The fame 
of his pulpit power rests mainly on the 
success of his appeals on great occasions, in 
deepening interest in the Wesleyan mis¬ 
sions, and in stimulating efforts for their 
support. In 1810 he was removed to Lon¬ 
don, and made one of two general secretaries 
to the Wesleyan missions, his being the 
department of home correspondence, wilh 
supervision of reports and publications. For 
eleven years from this point his life is 
identified with the direction of missionary 
enterprise. In 1821 he was made a resident 
missionary secretary in London; he hold 
the office till 1827, having been president of 
conference during the previous year, and 
visited Scotland and Ireland in that capa¬ 
city. In 1827 he was appointed to Man¬ 
chester, succeeding Jabez Buntings he re¬ 
turned to London in 1829, and in 1882 he 
was again appointed a resident secretary to 
the missionary society. 

MeanwMle his literary activity was con¬ 
siderable. In 1818 he published a treatise 
on the ' Eternal Sonship ’ in confutation of 
some opinions recently advanced in Adam 


Clarke’s 1 Commentary.’ TMs first brought 
him into note as a theologian. In 1820 he 
was selected by the conference to prepare 
a review of Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley,’ 
wMch, though fine as a biography, showed 
no understanding of the motives of the 
founder of methodism, and little of the 
principles and discipline of the methodiet 
societies. Watson produced a grave and 
caustic refutation under the title < Observa¬ 
tions on Mr. Southev’s "Life of WeBley.”' 
The controversy excited an interest beyond 
the religious world, the princo regent re¬ 
marking, ‘ Mr, Watson has the advantage 
over my laureate.’ Watson’s ‘Theological 
Institutes’ (1828-29, six parts; new ed. 
1877,4 vols. 12mo), the fruit of nine years’ 
labour, deservedly ranks among the ablest 
expositions of the Arminian system (cf, 
HaaEirnAOS, Hist, of Doctrines, iii. 256). 
Ilis ‘ Biblical and Theological Dictionary ’ 
(1831) ie a careful and intelligent compila¬ 
tion, on a plan more comprehensive than had 
previously been attempted in English. His 
‘ Life of the Itev. John Wesley’ (1831), 
written at the request of the conference, 
contains fm>li and important matter; an 
edition in French, with additions, was pub¬ 
lished at Jersey (1848, 2 vols. 8vo). The 
‘ Supplement’ (1831) to the Wesleyan hymn- 
hook was mainly of his selection, with, some 
assistance from Thomas Jackson (1783-1873) 
[*▼•] 

From his intimate knowledge of the 
mission field lie early became interested in 
the slavery question. The resolutions in 
favour of emancipation adopted by the mis¬ 
sionary committee (1826) ?and those adopted 
by conference (1830) were drafted by him. 
He was not, however, for immediate emanci¬ 
pation. One of the last productions of his 
en was an able letter on the subject ad- 
rossed (December 1832) to Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton [q. v.] A strung methodist, 
and an able upholder of tbe connexional dis¬ 
cipline against the independent tendencies 
manifested in 1828, Watson constantly 
wrote of the Anglican Communion as ‘ the 
mother of us all, was deeply attached to 
the Anglican prayer-book, and was anxious 
to keep metliadism in friendly relations 
with the establishment. 

In preaching Watson’s style was lofty, 
rofined, and pellucid. Without declamation 
he produced overwhelming effects by absolute 
eloquence. His delivery was commanding 
and deliberate, with rare action. His fame 
largely rests on the four volumes of sermons 
included in his woria He was also cele¬ 
brated as a platform speaker, 

He was m ailing health from. 1828, died 
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OH 8 Jan. 1833, and was buried in the grave¬ 
yard behind City Hoad Chapel, London. 
Funeral sermons were preached by Bunting 
at. City Road, and by Robert Alder at Bristol. 
Ilia portrait was one of the most character¬ 
istic works of John Jackson (1778-1831) 
[q. v.l, and was engraved by T. A, Bean ; it 
gives "him an ascetic look, partly due to the 
emaciation of illness j the features are line, 
and the forehead high. He married (1801) 
Mary Ilenshaw of Castle Donington, who 
survived him with a son Thomas and a 
daughter Mary, who married James Dixon 
[q. v.] 

"Watson’s ‘Works’ were edited, with 
‘Life,’ by Thomas Jackson (1834-7,12 vols. 
8vo ; reprinted 1847,13 vols. 8vo). A vo¬ 
lume of' Harmons and Outlines (1863, 8vo) 
contains an essay on his character and 
writings by J. Dixon, and a ‘ Biographical 
Sketch’ by W. Willnn. Besides sermons 
and the works noted above may bo men¬ 
tioned: 1. ‘A Defence of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missions in the West Indies,’ 
1817,8vo. 2. ‘Conversations for the Young,’ 
1830,12mo j 8th ud. 1851,8vo. Posthumous 
was 3. ‘An Exposition of , . . St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and of . . . detached parts 
of . . . Scripture,’ 1833, 8vo ; edited by 
Thomas Jackson, being part of a projected 
comment arv on the Now Testament ; this 
and the ‘ Biblical and Theological Dictionary ’ 
(1831,8vo) are not includodin the ‘ Works.’ 
lie wrote many reviews in the methodist 
magazines. 

[Funeral Sermon by Aldor, 1833; Memorials 
by Bunting, 1838; Life by Jackson, 183d; 
Sketch hy Wilton (I 860 ); Transactions of tho 
Hist. Soe. of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1801, p. 
136; Stevenson’s City Hosd Chapel (1872), p. 
661; Sutton’s List of Lancashire Authors, 1876, 
p. 07; Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology, 1802, 

£ , 728; information from the editor of the 
ivorpool Courier."I A. Q-. 

WATSON, ROBERT (fl. 1535), pro- 
testant, was born in tho city of Norwich. 
Under Edward VI ho attained considerable 
fame as a civilian, and became steward to 
Archbishop Craiimor, On the accession of 
Mary lio was deprived of his poBt and re¬ 
turned to Norwich. Thero ho waB arrested 
for his opinions, and, after a month’s im¬ 
prisonment, sent to Loudon to appear boforo 
the council, by whom he was sent back to 
be confined in the bishop’s palace. After an 
imprisonment of a year and four months he 
was examined on his views concerning the 
eucharist. ne was set at liberty through 
thegoodoffices of John Barret (d. 1663)[q.v.], 
on declaring that he held the doctrine of 
tnmsubstontiation as far as it was expounded 


in scripture and understood hv the catWiT 
church and the fathers. Joh/<KK 
son [q. ▼.], the dean of Norwich, regarding 
this profession as oquivoeal, endeavoured 
again to lay hands on him, but he succeeded 
in escaping to the continent. While in exile 
he published an account of his trial and his 
controversy with his examiners, entitled 
‘ iEtiologia Robert! Watsoni Angli,’ 1556 
8 vo. The preface is dated 1 Nov. 1565, but 
the place ot publication is unknown. 

[Watson’s TJitiologia; Strype’s Memorials of 
Cranmer, 1812, pp. 450, 610.] E. L C 


WATSON, ROBERT (fl. 1581-1605) 
almanac-maker, matriculated as a sizar of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 22 Nov 
1581, and proceeded B.A. from Clare Hali 
in 1584-5. He had returned to Queens' 
College by 1689, in which year he was 
licensed by tho university to practise physic. 
Ho pursued his profession at Braintree in 
Essex, and combined tho study of medicine 
with that of astrology. lie published for 
several years an almanac containing a fore¬ 
cast for the year. The earliest extant ap¬ 
peared in 1596, entitled ‘Watsonn. 1595. 
A new Almanncko and Prognostication for 
. . . 1595. ... By Robert Watson. Im¬ 
print od at London by Richarde Watkins 
and James Rohertes,’ 8vo. There is a copy 
at Lambeth; copies in the British Museum 
nro dated respectively 1598 and 1605, the 
latter copy being among tho Bagford papers. 

[Cooper’s Allien® Cuntnbr. iii. 310; Grey’s 
Iuaox to Huzlitt’s Collections.] E. I. 0. 


WATSON, ROBERT (1730 P-1781), his¬ 
torian, son of an apothecary and brewer iu 
SL. Andrews, was bora there about 1730. 
After studying nt St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, he was licensed us a preacher 
of the Gospel; but having failed to obtain a 
presentation to ono of tlio churches in St. 
Andrews, ho was shortly afterwards ap¬ 
pointed professor of logic in St. Salvator's 
College, of which ho was promoted to be 
principal in 1777. The same year he was 
also prosentod hy Goorgo III to tho church 
and parish of St. Leonard. In 1777 he 
published, at London, in two volumes quarto, 
a ‘History of Philip II of Spain [1648- 
1698],’which was praised hy Horace Wal¬ 
pole, and had a great temporary popularity, 
being translated into French, German, and 
Dutch, and reaching a seventh edition by 
1812; tho work was subsequently superseded 
hy that of the American historian Prescott. 
At the time of his death, on 31 March 1781, 
he was engaged on a ‘ Ilistory of the Reign 
of Philip III, King of Spain [1698-1621],’ 
which was completed hy Dr. William Thom- 
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eon, and published in 1788 (London, 4to; 
revised edition 1808 and 1889; French trans¬ 
lation 1809). This remains useful as filling 
a gap between Prescott and Ooxe. 

Watson, married, on 29 June 1767, Mar¬ 
garet Shaw, by whom he left five daughters. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; Gonolly’s Eminent 
Men of Fife; Anderson's Scottish Nation; Hew 
Scott’s Fasti Eeeles. Scotioanas, ii. 400.] 

T. F, IL 

WATSON, ROBERT (1746-1838), ad¬ 
venturer, was born at Elgin, the first, it 
would seem, of two Robert "Watsons bap¬ 
tised there—a hirer's son on 29 June 1746, 
and a merchant’s on 7 Aug. 1769. Certainly 
the latter could not have been ‘ intimate 
with Washington,’ and been lamed by a 
wound in the American war of independence, 
•which gave him, on his retirement, the rank 
of a colonel, and some land, which he sold 
soon after.’ Returning to Scotland from 
America, the hirer’s son graduated M.D., and 
then settled in London. lie was secretary to 
Lord George Gordon nt the time of the riots 
of 1780, and was afterwards president of the 
revolutionary Corresponding Society. lie 
was arrested for conspiracy in 1790, lay two 
years and three months in Newgate, and was 
tried at the Old Bailey, hut acquitted. A 
reward of 400?. being ofi'ered for his reappre¬ 
hension, he 1 escaped hy living in disguise in 
a lard's house in London, and got away by 
the interest of Lady MOL in n Swedish ship, in 
which he was nearly taken on suspicion of 
being Thomas Ilardy.’ In October 1798 the 
, Monitenr ? announced his arrival at Nancy 
as that of ‘ Lord Waleon [sto], ficossais libre ;' 
and, going on to Paris, ke issued an address 
to the British people, advocating a general 
rising and the reception of the French as 
deliverers. Lodging with Napoleon’s forest- 
keeper, he was introduced to the consul, and 

f ave him lessons in English; Napoleon made 
im principal of the restored Scots College, 
with three thousand francs a year. He held 
the post six years, and it mush have been 
during this period that, in 1807, he prosided 
at the St. Patrick’s banquet to the Irishmen 
in Paris. He next wont to Rome to cultivate 
cotton and indigo in the Pontino marshes, 
and so gain the prise of a hundred thousand 
francs offered by Napoleon on the importa¬ 
tion of these articles to Franco being pre¬ 
vented by tho English government. The 
scheme miscarried, and the ‘ Chevalier Wat¬ 
son' had again to turn teacher of English. 
One of his pupils between 1816 and 1819 
was the German painter Professor Vogel 
von Vogelstein, who describes him as ‘a 
little lame man of about sixty years of age,’ 
and who painted the small portrait of him 


now in the Scottish Portrait Gallery at 
Edinburgh. At Rome in 1817 he purchased 
for 221. 10s. from an attorney who had been 
confidential agent to Cardinal York two cart¬ 
loads of manuscripts, relating chiefly to the 
two Jacobite rebellions. These, the ‘ Stuart 
Papers,’ were, however, seized by the Vatican 
and finally delivered to the prince regent; 
Watson stated that he got 3,1001. from the 
English ministry, hut he actually received 
3,6001, In 1826 he wrote to an Elgin 
friend asking a loan of 100?., and describing 
himself as just returned from Greece, and as 
possessed of a valuable collection—Queen 
Mary’s missal, Marshal Ney’s baton, Napo¬ 
leon’s Waterloo carriage, &e. On 19 Nov. 
1838 he strangled himself in a London 
tavern by twisting his neckcloth with a 
poker as with a tourniquet. It was deposed 
at the inquest that hxs body bore nineteen 
old wounds, and a Colonel Macerone testified 
to the truth of his statements to tho tavern- 
keeper on the eve of his suicide. He is said 
to have married in 1793 Cecilia, widow of 
the sixth Lord Rollo, and sister of James 
Johnstone (1710-1800?) [q.v.J the Cheva¬ 
lier de Johnstone; but Rollo lived to marry 
a second wife. Watson, however, appears 
to have been connected by marriage with 
Johnstone, whoso manuscripts he sold in 
1820 to Messrs. Longmans [see art. Jomr- 
stonb], 

Watson’s chief work is a ‘ Life of Lord 
George Gordon, with a Philosophical Review 
of lus Political Conduct’ (London, 1706, 
8vo). He also edited in 1798 the 1 Political 
Works’ of Fletcher of Saltoun, with notes 
and a memoir; and in 1821 the Chevalier 
Johnstone's ‘Memoirs of the Rebellion of 
1746.’ Ilia answer to Burke's 1 Reflections * 
is unidentified, and he seems never to have 
executed his proposed translation of the ‘ De 
Jure Regni ’ of George Buchanan, whom he 
styles ‘ the father of pure republicanism.’ 

[Bishop A. P. Forbos of Brechin in Proceed¬ 
ings Soc. Antiquaries of Seotl. December 1867, 
pp. 321-34, based chiofiyon information supplied 
by Professor Vogol von Vogelstein; ‘A Wild 
Career,' by Andrew Lang, in Illustrated London 
News, 12 March 1892, with portrait; Hone's 
Table Book (1827). i. 738-45; Percy Fitzgerald’s 
Life and Times of William IV (1884), i. 53; 
Alger’s Englishmen in the French Revolution, 
1889, pp. 271-2.] F. H. G. 

WATSON, RUNDLE BURGES (1809- 
1800), captain R.N., eldest son of Captain 
Joshua Rowley Watson (1772-1810), was 
born in 1809. He entered the navy in No¬ 
vember 1821, and was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on 7 Oct. 1829. He afterwards 
served an the coast of Portugal and on the 
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North American station, till in November executed by him ’ ( Anecdotes, ed. WomimT 
1837 he was appointed to the Calliope frigate, p.667). But it seems clear, eince he made 
with Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Her- out Ins own hill for the above-mentioned 
bert (1708-1861) [q.v,] After two years on works, that he executed them on his own 
the coast of Brazil the Calliope was sent to acaount. He died at Ileanor on 31 March 
China, where she was activoly employed dur- 1716. 

ing the first Chinese war. On 0 May 1841 [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] 0 . jj 

Watson was promoted to the rank of com¬ 
mander, and was moved with Herbert to the "WATSON, THOMAS (1613-1584^ 
Blenheim; and while in her was repeatedly bishop of Lincoln, was born in 1513 in the 
engaged with the enemy, either in command diocese of Durham, it is said at Nun Stinton 
of boats or lauding part ies. On 23 Dec. 1842 near Sedgeiield. He was educated at St! 
he was advanced to post rank, and the next John’s College, Cambridge, proceeding B.A. 
day, 24 Dec., was nominated a O.B. From in 1633-4 and M.A. in 1637. He is con- 

February 1846 to October 1849 he com- fused by Strype and others with John Wat- 

monded the Brilliant, a small frigate, on the son (d. 1630), master of Christ’s College 
Cape of Good Hope station; and in Dsccm- Cambridge [see under Watson, John, 162(L 
her 1862 was appointed to the Impfirieuse, a 1681]. About 1636 Watson was elected 
new 60-gun steam frigate, then, and for fellow of St. John’s College, where he was 
some years later, considered ono of the finest for several years dean and preacher. There, 
ships in the navy. In 1864 she was sent up writes Roger Ascham [q. v.], Watson was 
the Baltic in advance of the fleet, Watson one of the scholars who 1 put so their help- 
being senior officer of the squadron of small ing hands, as that univorsitie and all stu- 
vessels appointed 1 0 watch the breaking up dents there, as long as learning shall last, 
of the ice, and to see that no Russian snips shall he bound unto them ’ {Soholemaater, 
of war got to sea. It was an arduous eer- ed. Mayor, p. 108). Besides Ascham, Wat- 
vice well performed. The Impfirieuso con- son had as friends and contemporaries Ohehe, 
tinuedwith the flying squadron in the Baltic John Redman, Sir Thomas Smith, and others 
during thu campaigns of 1864 and 1865. who led the revival of Greek learning at 
After the peace she was sent to the North Cambridge. They would frequently discuss 
American stntion, and returned to England Aristotle's ‘Poetics’ and Horace's ‘Ais 
and was paid off early in 1867. In June Poetica’ whilo Watson was writing his 
1869 Watson was appointed captain-super- tragedy of ‘ Absalom.’ Watson’s fastidious 
intendent of Sheemess dockyard, where ho scliolai'ship_ would not allow him to publish 
died 011 6 July 1800. lie was married and if because in one or two vBrses he had used 
left issue; his son, Captain Burges Watson, an anapaest instead of an iambus, though 
R.N., is now (1899) superintendent of Pem- Ascham declared that ‘Absalom’ and Georgs 
broke Dockyard. Buchanan’s ‘Jephtha’ were the only two 

[O’Byrne’a Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; English tragedies that could stand 1 the true 
Gent. Mag. 1800, ii. 217.] J. K. L. touch of Aristotle's precepts’ (»4. p. 207). 

Watson’s play is said to have remained in 
WATSON, SAMUEL (1003-1716), manuscript at Panshnrsl, but it is not men- 
sculptor, was born at noanor, Derbyshire, tionod in the historical manuscripts com- 
in December 1063, He executed some of mission’s report on the papers preserved 
the fine wood-carvings at Clmtswortb, com- there (3rd Rep. App. pp. 227 sqqA; it has 
monly attributed to Grinliug Gibbons [q.v,] erroneously been assigned by Mr. Fleay and 
The dead game over the cuiraneypiece in others to John Watson [q.v.], bishop of 
the great chamber is by his hand, and for Winchester, and lias also lod to Thomas's 
this and other decorations in the same chnm- confusion with Thomas Watson [q. v.], the 
her in lime-tree wood, all completed in 1698, poet (e.g. Gadbidl Habvey, Works, ed. 
he received 1887. 7s. The trophy contain- Grosort, i. 22, 23,112, 218, ii. 83,171, 290, 
ing the celebrated pen over the door in the where the references i. 112, 218, ii. 83,290 
south-west corner room is likewise his work, are to the poet; and Nash, Works, ed. Gro- 
Ile also carved the arms in the pediment of sort, ii, 06, 78, iii. 187, whero the last refe- 
the west front in 1704; the stone carvings rence also is to the poet), 
in the north front, finished in 1707, and In 1643 Watson proceeded B,D., and in 
other decorations both in wood and stone. 1646 Stephen Gardiner [q. v.T, bishop of 
Walpole says that ‘Gibbons had several Winchester, appointed him his chaplain 
disciples ana workmen , . . Watson assisted and rector of WykeHegis in Dorset; he is 
chiefly at Ohatsworth, where the boys and also said to have been presented to the 
{pany of tl}e orpatpents in the chapel were vicarage of Buckminster, Leicestershire, in 
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1647 , He zealously abetted Gardiner in his 
dispute with the oouncil as to its authority to 
mate religious changes during Edward Vi's 
minority, and is said to have been the medium 
of communication between the council and 
Gardiner. Ho is himself btated to have been 
imprisoned in the Fleet in 1647 for preaching 
a t Winchester against two reformers, who 
thereupon complained to Somerset and Sir 
William Cecil, and to have been liberated 
with Gardiner on 6 Jan, 1647-8; but there 
is no record of his imprisonment before 
4 Dec. 1650, when he was summoned before 
the privy council. He was in the Fleet 
prison in the following year, when he was 
called as a witness at Gardiner's trial, and 
examined as to whether the bishop had, in 
his sermon at St. Paul's on 29 June 1648, 
maintained the authority of the council or 
not; he avoided offence by declaring that he 
had been too far off to hear what Gardiner 
said (Lit. Jlem. of Edward VI, j). cviii). In 
the same year he assisted Gardiner in pre¬ 
paring his ‘Oonfutatio Cavillationum,’ a 
second answer to Cranmer, which was pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1662. On one occasion 
during the reign “Watson's life is said to 
have been saved by John Rough [(j. v.], a 
service to which Rough appealed m vain 
when brought before Watson and Bonner 
in Mary’s reign. On 3 Dec. 1651 Watson 
was present at a private discussion at Sir 
Richard Morison’s bouse on the question of 
the real presence; liis nrgument is preserved 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge CMS. 
102, p. 269), and is abridged in Strype’s 4 Life 
of Choke’(pp. 77-80). 

On Mary’s accession Watson bocnmo one 
of the chief catholic controversialists. On 
20 Aug. 1663 lie was selected to preach at 
Paul’s Cross, when, to prevent a recurrence 
of the disturbances at Gilbert Bourne’s ser¬ 
mon on the previous Sunday, many of the 
privy council and a strong guard were pre¬ 
sent. According to a contemporary but 
hostile newsletter, 4 his sermon was neither 
eloquent nor edifying ... for he meddled 
not with tho Gospel, nor with the Epistle, 
nor no part of Scripture’ (WilliamDalby in 
Ewl. MS. 863, f. 141, where the writer pro¬ 
ceeds to reporf, ‘four or five of the chief 
points of his sermon;’ MAainrN, pp. 41, 
882-3; Oreyfriars C'hron, p. 83; Wbiothiis- 
itfix, Chron. ii. 29; Ohron, Queen Jane, p, 
18), Watson’s services as a preacher were, 
however, constantly in request, and he al¬ 
ways drew large audiences (MiOHiir, pp. 
128,181, 132,166). On 10 May 1664 John 
Cuwood published at London Watson's 
‘Twoo notable Sermons made the thirde 
and fyfte Fridays in Lent lost past before 


the Queues higbn.es concerninge the reall 
presence of CJhmtes body and bloods in the 
Blessed Sacramente.’ Ridley wrote some 
annotations on these sermons, which he sent 
to Bradford (Bbajuoeb, Works, ii. 207-8; 
Kidlpx, Works, pp. 688-40); and Robert 
Crowley [q.v.Tin 1509 published 4 A Sotting 
Open of the Subtyle Sophistrie of Thomas 
Watson . . . which he used in hyb two 
Sermons . , . upon the reall presence,’ Lon¬ 
don, 4to. Crowley prints Watson’s sermons 
passage by passage, with an answer to each 
(of. Sthtpe, Each Mem,, m, i. 115-26). 
When, in January 1567-8, convocation de¬ 
termined on the publication of a series of 
expositions of catholic doctrine somewhat 
similar to the ‘Homilies’ of 1647, Watson 
revised the sermons he had preached at court 
in the previous year and published them as 
4 HoKoina and Cathalylce doctryne concern- 
inge the Seven Sacraments of Chrystes 
Churche ... pet forthe in the mnner of 
Short Sermons.’ The royal lioense to Ro¬ 
bert Caley, the printer, was dated 30 April 
1668 ( Lotted. . MS. 980, f. 302), and the first 
edition appeared in June following; a second 
edition followed on 10 Feb. 1568-9, and a 
third (described in the ‘British Museum 
Catalogue’ as the first) in the same month. 
They were reprinted by Father T. E. Brid- 
gett in 1870 (London, 8vo). 

Meanwhile, on 26 Sept. 1563, Watson was 
commissioned by Gardiner, as chancellor of 
Cambridge University, to inquire into the 
religious condition of the colleges (Srurru, 
Barker, i. 82-3), and three days later he 
was admitted master of St. John’s, Lever 
having fled beyond seas; he was created 
D.B. m the following year. In the convo¬ 
cation that met at St. Paul’s on 23 Oct. 
1603 Watson strenuously upheld the Roman 
catholio interpretation of the real presence 
against James Hoddon [q. v.] and others 
(part of the disputation is preserved in Earl. 
MS. 422, if, 38 sqq, j of. Philpot, Works, p, 
168; Dixon, Hist. iv. 78 sqq.) On 18 Nov. 
he was presented to the deanery of Durham 
in succession to Robert Ilorne (1619 P-1580) 

S q, v.] In April 1564he was sent to Oxford to 
.ispute with Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
and on the 14th was incorporated D.D. in 
that University. He also took part in the 
proceedings against Hooper and Rogers, and 
18 said to have urged Gardiner to arrest Dr. 
Edwin Sandva [q > , v.], afterwards archbishop 
of York. He resigned the mastership of St. 
John’s in May 1654, and on 28 Aug. 1666 
was presented to the rectory of Bechmgwall 
AIL Saints (Rxmpb, xv. 444). On 7 Deo, 
1656 Mary Issued a license for filling up the 
see of Lincoln, rendered vacant by the (ranq- 
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lotion of John "White (1611-1584) [q. v.] to 
Winchester; Watson was elected, and on 
the 24th of the same month was granted the 
temporalities of tho see. The papal hull of 
confirmation was dated 24 March 1668-7, 
hut the bishop was not consecrated until 
16 August. In the interval Watson was 
one of the delegates appointed by Cardinal 
Pole to visit Cambridge University in Ja¬ 
nuary 1650-7 j the visitation was disgraced 
by the trial and condemnation as heretics ot 
the dead Bucer and Fagius, and by the ex¬ 
humation and burning of their bodies (Lamb, 
Documents, 1828; Coornii, Annals of Cam¬ 
bridge). 

Watson is said (Gnu, Elizabethan Clergy, 
1898, p. 80) to have been the first sufferer 
for religion under Elizabeth, and to have 
been confined to his house for preaching an 
incautious sermon at Queen Mary's funeral; 
but Watson is bore confused with John 
White, bishop of Winchester. Watson was 
absent through ill-health from the parlia¬ 
ment which mot in January 1668-9, but he 
took a prominent part in the debate on reli¬ 
gion held in the choir of Westminster Abbey 
on the morning of 3 April. The conference 
broke down because Sir Nicholas Bacon, who 
presided, insisted that tho ltoraan catholics 
should begin the discussion. They refused, 
and ‘the two good bishops [Watson and 
White], inflamed with ardent zeal for God, 
said most boldly that “ they would not con¬ 
sent nor over change their opinion from any 
fear." They were answered that this was 
the will of the queen, and that they would 
be punished for their disobedience’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Venetian, J 668-80, No. 58). 
They wero at once arrested and sent to the 
Tower (Maouxn, Diary, p. 192 j Wbiothjjs- 
ur, Chron. ii. 144; Zurich Letters, i, 18; 
Acts P.C. vii. 78; State Papers, Dom, Eliz. 
iii, 52). 

Camden's story, repealed by Strype and 
others, that the two Dishops threatened to 
excommunicate Elizabeth, has been disputed 
by Homan catholic historians. The incident 
on which it is probably based is roporlod by 
the Venetian ambassador. White‘said “the 
now method of officiating was heretical and 
schismatic.” Then they replied “is the queen 
heretical and BchismaticP” And thus in 
anger they sent him hack to the Tower’ 
(Cal, State lepers, Venetian, 1658-80, No. 
82). In June Watson was released, and 
allowed ten days to decide whether he would 
take the new oath of supremacy. lie re¬ 
fused, and on the 26th was deprived of the 
bishopric of Lincoln (Maxhiyn, p. 201; Cal. 
State Papers, Simancas i. 79, 82, Venetian 
1558-80 No. 91), He was again committed 


to the Tower on 20 May lSfioT tairT 
1663 he was brought before the ecclesiasS 
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commissioners, but remained steadfast 
his refusal to take the oath. On 6 Sent 
following he was handed over to the custody 
of Grmdal, bishop of London, because 0 f the 
plague, and a month later was transferred to 
the keeping of Ooxe, the bishop of Ely. o n 
9 Jan. 1564-6 he was once more committed 
to the Tower (Acts P. C. vii. 183) On 
6 July 1674, being then in the Marehalsea 
on giving a bond not to ‘induce any one to 
any opinion or act to he done contrary to 
the laws established in tho realm for causes 
of religion,’ he was transferred to the cus¬ 
tody or Ilia brother John Watson, a citizen 
of London ( Lansd . MS. 980, f. 302 • Art* 
P. C. vlii. 264). Three years later the 
council accused him of abusing his liberty 
by suffering evil-disposed persona to resort 
to him, and by perverting them in religion 
which confirms lJod’s statement that, ‘ while 
Bishop Watson lived, ho was consulted and 
regarded as Ihe chief superior of the English 
catholic clergy, and, as far as his confinement 
would permit, exercised the functions of his 
oharnctur.’ lie was accordingly, on 28 July, 
committed (o tho custody of the bishop of 
Winchester, being allowed his own Boman 
catholic attendant, “uppon consideration 
that it is less dainger to lett one already 
corrupted then a sound person to attend 
uppon him ’ (t7;. x. 16). In January 1678-9, 
at the bishop of Winchester's request,Watson 
was transferred to the keeping of the bishop 
of llocbestor. lie now entered into corre¬ 
spondence with JJouaij and this, coupled with 
tile invasion of tho jesuits and missionary 
priests, led to severer measures against him. 
In August 1680 ho was committed to dose 
keeping at Wieboeh Castle, where his re¬ 
maining days were embittered by the quarrel 
between tlio jesuits and seculars which de¬ 
veloped into the famous archpriest contro¬ 
versy. Watson died at Wisbech Castle on 
27 Sept. 1584, and was buried in Wisbech 
parish church. 

Watson was perhaps, after Tunstall and 
Pole, the greatest of Queen Mary's bishops. 
De Faria described him in 1669 as ‘more 
spirited and learned than all the rest.’ God¬ 
win and Strype refer to him as ‘ an austere, 
or rather n sour and churlish man.’ The 
austerity may he taken for granted, but the 
gloss is due to religious antipathy. Ascbam 
spoke warmly of Watson’s friendship for 
him, and bore high testimony to his scholar¬ 
ship. Besides the works already mentioned, 
Watson is credited with a translation of the 
first book of the * Odyssey,’ which is now lost, 
and a rendering of a sermon of St, Cyprian 
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■which is extant in Cambridge University 
Library MS, KK. 1.8, art. 17, and in Baker 
J£S. xii. 107. A treatise entitled ‘ Certoyne 
Experiments and Medicines,’ extant in Brit. 
Mus. Sloana MS. 62, art. 1, is ascribed in an 
almost contemporary hand to Watson, and 
his ‘Disputations’ at London in 1668 and at 
Oxford m 1664 are printed in Foxe's ‘ Aotes 
and Monuments.’ The collections on the 
bishops of Durham, assigned to him by Tan¬ 
ner and extant in Cottonian MS. Vitellius 
C. ix., are renlly by Christopher Watson [q. v.] 

[An elaborate life of Watson is prefixed by 
the itov.T. E. Bridgett to hie reprint of Watson’s 
Holsomo and Catholyke Doctrine, 1876, and is 
expanded in Bridgett and Knox's Story of the 
Catholic Hierarchy deposed by Elizabeth, 1889, 
pp, 120-207. See also authorities cited in text 
and in Cooper’s Athens Cnntabr. i. 491 ; a few 
additional facta are contained in the recently 
published Acts of the Privy Council, 151)8-82 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Simancas, vol. i., Venetian, 
1668-80; Dixon's Hist, of the Church; and 
Gee's Elizabethan Clergy, 1898.] A. F, P. 

WATSON, THOMAS (1567P-1892), 
poet, seems to have been born in London 
about 1667. According to Anthony it Wood 
he spent some part of his youth at Oxford, 
hat his college there has not boen identified. 
There was a Thomas Watson, of a good 
Worcestershire family, who matriculated 
from St. Mary nail on 28 May 1680, aged 19 
(Oxford Univ. Meg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. it. ii. 93), 
bat his identity with the post seems doubt¬ 
ful. At the university, according to Wood, 
he occupied himself, 1 not in logic and philo¬ 
sophy, as he ought to have done, but in the 
smooth and pleasant studies of poetry and 
romance, whereby ho obtained an honourable 
name among the students in those facilities.’ 
The classics formed hie chief study, and he 
became a classical scholar of notablo attain¬ 
ments. But he left the university without 
a degree, and, migrating to London, ad¬ 
dressed himself to the law. He is said to 
hare joined an inn of court, and he usually 
describes himself in his publications as 'Lon- 
diuensis Juris Studiosus ’ (or ‘ I. V. Stud,’), 
but his connection with the legal profession 
seems to have been nominal. Ill's main 
interests in life were literary. In his early 
days he was not, he tells us, ‘minded ever 
to have emboldened himself so far as to 
thrust in foot amongst our English poets.’ 
But he designed a series of original poems 
and translations in Latin verse, and closely 
studied Italian and French poetry. For the 
gratification of himself and a few sympa¬ 
thetic friends he turned Petrarch's sonnets 
into Latin, and he wrote a Latin poem called 
‘De Itemedio Amoris,' Other of his early 
vot, xx. 


Latin verses dealt with ‘ The Love Abuses 
of J uppiter.’ These pieces were only circu¬ 
lated in manuscript. None were sent to 
press, and they have disappeared. 

In 1681 "Watson visited Paris, and his 
aptitude for Latin verse gained him there 
the admiration of one Stephen Broeltuann, 
a jurist and Latin poet of Cologne, who was 
also visiting Paris. In Paris, too, lie seems 
to have met Sir Francis Waisingham, who 
was there on a diplomatic mission m the 
summer of 1681. Waisingham showed an 
interest in "Watson’s literary endeavours, 
and after his death Watson recalled how his 
‘ tunes ’ delighted the ears of Sir Francis 
while both were sojourning on the banka 
of the Seine. Before Watson left France 
Broelmann addressed to him some Latin 
elegiacs, urging him to publish his Latin 
work. The result was Watson’s first publi¬ 
cation, a Latin translation of Sophocles' 
‘Antigone.’ Jt was licensed by the Stationers’ 
Company to John Wolfe on 31 July 1681 
(Collide, Extracts from Meg. of Stationers’ 
Company, ii. 149, ed. 1849). The title of the 
published book runs: ‘Sophodis Antigone. 
Interprete Thoma Watsono, I. V. studioso. 
Iluic adduntur pomp® quiedam, ex singulis 
Tragcedite actis deriuatte; & post eas, totidem 
Themata Sententiis refertissima; eodem 
Thoma Watsono Authors. Londini Ex- 
cudehat Iohannes Wolfius, 1681.’ The de¬ 
dication was addressed to Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundol. There are commendatory 
verses by Philip Harrison, Christopher Atkin¬ 
son, and William Camden the antiquary. 
The 1 Pomp® ’ at the end of the volume 
were allegorical descriptions of virtues and 
vices of Watson’s own invention. The four 
' Themata' were skilful exercises in different; 
kinds of Latin verse such ns iambics, Sap¬ 
phics, anaplastic dimeters, and choriambio 
asolepiadean metre, 

Thenceforth Watson identified himself 
with the profession of letters, although he 
always affected something of his original 
attitude of a gentleman amateur. He became 
a prominent figure in the literary societv of 
London. In John Lyly, the author of ‘ Eu- 

E hues,’ and in George Peele, the dramatist, 
e found warm admirers and devoted friends. 
He once supped with Nash at the Nag’s 
Head in Clieopside, and laughed with the 
satirist over Gabriel Harvey’s pedantries. 
He contributed commendatory verses to two 
books issued in 1682; English verses by him 
in ballad metre prefaced George Whet¬ 
stone’s* Heptameron,’ and a decastichon ap¬ 
peared in Christopher Ocklande’s ‘ Anglorum 
Proolia.’ He still maintained close relations 
with Sir Francis Waisingham, and came to 
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know his son-in-law, Sir Philip Sidney, and (1493-1548); two each from the F T 
other members of the statesman’s family; poet Etienne Forcadol, known as p? 0 ™ 
but his patrons rapidly grew in number, and tulus (1614 P-1678), the Italian Girok^' 
ultimately included most of the men of cul- Parabosco (ft. 1648), and ^Eneos Sylvi™™ 
ture at Elizabeth’s court. while many parnphrase passages from such 

Watson’s earliest effort in English verse— authors as (among the Greeks) Sophocles 
that was published separately—was licensed Theocritus, Apollonius of Rhodes (author 
for the press to Gabriel Oawood on 81 March the epic ‘ Argouautica’); or (amontr t.h 
1682, under the title of ‘ Watson's Passions, Latins) Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace Pm 8 
manitestings the true frenzy of love.’ It was pertius, Seneca, Pliny, Lucan, Martial and 
soon afterwards published as ‘ 'EKATOjrnA- Valerius Flaccue ; or (among other modem 
sia, or Passionate Centurie of Loue, Divided It aliens) Angelo Poliziano (1464-1494) and 
into two parts: whereof, the first expresseth BaptibtaMant,uauus(1448-1616); or(amone 
the Authours sufferance in Loue; tiio latter, other modern Frenchmen) Gervasi’ua Sepinua 
his long farewell to Loue and all his ty- of Saumur, writer of Latin eclogues after 
rannie. Composed by Thomas Watson, Gen- the manner of Virgil and Mantuanus (Lee 
tleman: and published at the request of cor- Life of Shakespeare, p. 103 n. 1). ^ ’ 

taine Gentlemen his very frendes’ (black In 1586 Watson gave new proof of his an- 
lettor), London, 4to (1682]. A perfect copy procintion of Italian literature and his aptil 
of the rave volume ism the Britisn Museum; tude for Latin verse by publishing a distant 
five other perfect copies are known (of. Huth paraphrase of Tasso’s pastoral ‘Ammta’ 
Library Cat.) At Britwell are two copies, m Latin hexameters. The title ran: 
one perfect, and another imperfect. George ‘ Amyntas Tlionue Watsoui Londinensis 
Steevens, the former owner of the latter copy, I. V. Studiosi. Excudebat Ilunricus Marsh 
possessed a second imperfect copy with in- ex assignation* 1 Tlionioo Marsh,’ 1685, l6mo! 
teresting manuscript notes of early date, This was dedicated to the Elizabethan 
Borne by a member of the Cornwallis family, courtier Henry Noel, who was equally well 
This copy John Mitford [q. v.] acquired; he known as a .spendthrift and a musician [see 
described it in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine ’ under Nona, Sib Andrew]. To the same 
(184(f,i.491). Tn the Ilarloian MS. 8277 patron Watson dedicated a philosophic trea- 

feeventy-cight of tiie hundred poems are tran- t ise in Lat in prose on the art of memory en- 
seribed in a sixteenth-century hand under titled ‘Compendium Memorite Localis;’ of 
the title, ‘ A Looking glassu for Lovers.’ this work un imperfect copy—without colo- 
Wai son’s ‘'K*uro/ijrndf« ’ was dedicated to phon and ending with the first pnge of the 
the Earl of Oxford. John Ljrly contributed UI teenth chanter—belonged to Ileber, and is 
a prose epistle of commendation ‘ to the an- now in Mr. Ohristie-Miller’s library at Brit- 
thourhis friend,' and among -writers of lauda- well; no otiior copy has bepn met with. 
toryver.se are'L'. Acheley, Matthew Roydon, Next year Watson published a seeond Latin 
and George l’eole. There iH a preliminary translation from the Greek, ‘Oolnthus: Rap- 
quatorzain by Watson, but, the poems that tus Ileleupe, Tho. Watsonro Londinensis,’ 
follow, although tho author calls them son- London, 168H, 4to. This was dedicated to 
nets, are each in eighteen lines (instead of the Duke of Northumberland. Three years 
fourteen). Each poem is termed a‘passion,’ later Watson contributed a ‘ Uuxnstiehon’ 
and isintroducod bya prose note explaining to Robert Greene’s romance‘Oiceronis Amor* 
its intention, and setting forth the literary (1689). 

source of its inspiration. Throughout IhoproRH Meanwhile, in 1587, Watson had the 
notes the author is referred to in the third mortification of witnessing the publication 
person, but they all doubtless came from his of an unauthorised English translation of 
own pen. The elaborate apparatus criticus his Latin version of TasHo’s ‘Aminta.’ The 
confirms the impression given internally by English translator, Abraham Fraunce [q. v.l 
the poems themselves, that they reflect no made no mention of Watson, Frounces 
personal feeling, and aro merely dexterous work proved more popular than Watson’s, 
Imitations of classical or modern French and he printed it for a fourth time in 1691, 
and Italian poems. The width of Watson’s together with a second original English 
reading may be gathered from the fact that translation by himself of the Italian poem: 
eight of his ‘sonnets’ are, according to his Fraunce’s volume of 1691 bore ths general 
own account, renderings from Petrarch; title of‘The Countess of Pembroke’s Ivy- 
twelve are from Serafino dell’ Aquila(1460- church.’ There for the first time Fraunce 
1600); four each from Slrozza, another made, in a prefatory sentence, a tardy and 
Italian poet, and from Ronsard; three incomplete acknowledgment of bis debt to 
from the Italian poet Agnolo Firenzuola Watson: ‘ 1 have domewhat altered S. Tas- 
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so es Italian and M, Watsons Latins “ Amyn- 
tas »make them both one English.’ Nash, 
in his preface to Greene’s ‘ Menaphon’ (1689), 
however, highly commended 1 the excellent 
translation of Master Thomas Watson’s 
sugared “Amyntas’” by ‘sweet Master 
France.' In 1690 some Latin odes by Wat¬ 
son were prefixed to Yallans’s ‘Tale of Two 
Swannes,’ with an English translation by 
Fraunce. 

Watson was deeply interested in music, 
and was on terms ot intimacy with the chief 
musicians of the day. In 1690 there ap¬ 
peared a book of music called 1 The first sett 
of Italian Madrigalls Englished, not to the 
sense of the original dittie, but after the 
a fraction of the Nonte. By Thomas Wat¬ 
son, Gentleman. There are also heere in¬ 
serted two excellent Madrigalls of Master 
William Byrd, composed after the Italian 
vaine, at the request of the sayd Thomas 
Watson,’ London, 1690 (Brit. Mus.; Iluth 
Libr.; Britwell). The volume is divided 
into six parts, each with a separate title-page, 
headed respectively, ‘ Supurius,’ ‘ Madras/ 
‘Tenor,’ ‘ Contra-Tenor,’ ‘Bassus/ and ‘ Sex¬ 
tus.’ Before each part is placed a dedica¬ 
tion in Latin elegiacs by Watson to the 
Earl of Essex, as well as a Latin eulogy 
in the same metro on tho celebrated Italian, 
composer Luca Maronsioj whose music was 
very largely represented in the book. The 
words of Watson’s madrigals are somewhat 
halting; they have not been reprinted. 
Another proof of Watson’s musical interests 
appears in a poem by him headed ‘A 
Gratification unto Mr. John Case for his 
learned Booke lately made in the prayos 
of Muaick.’ According to Mr. W. C. Ilazl itt 
these verses were first prinled in broadside 
form in 1680 (in which year Dr. John Case's 
‘Praise of Musicke’was published) as ‘ A 
gong in Commendation of tho author of the 
Praise of Musicke. Set by W. Byrd.’ The 
earliest form in which they now seem 
accessible is in a manuscript volume trans¬ 
cribed by John Lilliat, formerly in Hearne's 
possession, now among Dr. Rawlinson's col¬ 
lection in the Bodleian manuscripts (Rawlin- 
son, Poet. 148; reprinted in British Biblio¬ 
grapher, ii. 648, ed, 1812, and in Abbeh). 

It was in 1690 that Watson's patron, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, died. lie lamonted 
his death in a Latin elegy in hexameters. 
This was dedicated to Sir Francis’s couein, 
Thomas Walsingham, under the title, ‘ Me- 
liboBus Thomas Watsoni sive, Ecloga in 
ObitumHonoratissimi Yiri, Domini Francisci 
Walsinghami ’ (London, 1690, 4to, Brit. 
Mus.) Mindful of the march that Fraunce 
had stolen on him in regard to his ‘Amyntas,’ 


Watson published an English translation of 
his new elegy under the title of ‘ An Eglogue 
upon the Death of the Right Honorable Sir 
Francis Walsingham, lalo principall Secre- 
tarie to her Maiestie, and of her moste 
HonourablePrivie Councell. Written first 
in latine by Thomas Watson, Gentleman, 
and now by himselfe translated in English. 
Musis mendicantibusinsultat’Afiowrui ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1690,4to). ‘ I interpret myself,’ Wat¬ 
son informed his readers, ‘lest Meliboeus, 
in epealdng English by another mun’8 labour, 
should leese mv name in his chaunga as my 
Amyntas did/ The English version was 
ded icated to Walsingham’s daughter Frances, 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Watson seems in his last years to have 
been employed by William Cornwallis (son 
of Sir Thomas Cornwallis [p. v.], comptroller 
of Queen Mary's household, and uncle of 
Sir William Cornwallis (d. 1631 ?) [q. v.], 
author of the * Essayes ’). Watson appears 
to have given tuition in literature to Wil¬ 
liam CornwalliB’8 eon, and to have been on 
affectionate terms with bis pupil (of. Gent. 
May. 1840, i. 491). He married the sister 
of another of William Cornwallis’s retainers, 
Thomas Swift. At the close of Watson’s 
life his brother-in-law and colleague Swift 
endeavoured to win the affections of their 
master’s daughter. Watson encouraged the 
intrigue and induced his pupil to further it. 
After Watson’s death the facts came to the 
knowledge of the lady’s father, who, filled 
with indignation, laid them before Lord 
Burghley (16 March 1693). William Corn¬ 
wallis charged Watson with having forged 
some of the encouraging letters that his son 
auddaughtorwererepresontedtohave written 
to Swift. Watson, Cornwallis declared, 

‘ could devise twenty fictions and knavevyes 
in a play w ch was his daily practyee and 
his living ’ (Mr. Hubert Hall in Atheneeum, 
23 Aug. 1880). No dramatic work by 
Watson survives, apart from his versions 
of Sophocles’ ‘Antigone’ and of Tasso's 
pastoral drama, although Meres reckons him 
with Peele, Marlowe, and Shakespeare as 
among ‘ the best for tragedie.’ 

The poet seems to be identical with the 
‘Thomas Watson, gent, who was buried in. 
the ohurch of St. Bartholomew the less ’ on 
20 Sept. 1692 (Coixteh, Bibliographical 
Cataloyue, ii. 490), 

Two volumes of Watson’s verse appeared 
posthumously. On 10 Nov. 1692 William 
Ponsonby obtained a license for an original 
pastoral poem in Latin bv Watson, entitled 
‘Amint® Gaudia. Authore Thoma Wat- 
sono, Londinensi, iuris Sttidioso, Londini, 
Impensis Gulihelini Pcmsonbei. 1692.’ It 
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was dedicated to Mary, countess of Pem¬ 
broke, Sir Philip Sidney's sister, by a writer 
signing himself ‘ C. M.’ who deeply lamented 
Watson's recojit death, The initials have 
been very doubtfully interpreted as Christo¬ 
pher Marlowe. The poem is in hexameters, 
and is divided into eighteen ‘ opistolce,’ five 
of which were translated into English verse 
by ‘I. T. Gent.’ in ‘An Ould facioned 
Loue,’ 1694. 

Finally there appeared a series, of sixty 
sonnets m regular metre in English under 
the title of ‘The Tears of Fancie, or Love 
Disdained,’ London, for William Barley, 
1693. John Danter obtained a license for 
the publication on 11 Aug. 1693. The only 
known copy is at Britwell, but it wants two 
leaves containing eight sonnets (Nos. 9-18). 

Watson is represented in most of the poeti¬ 
cal miscellanies of the end of the sixteenth 
century and early years of the seventeenth 
century. In the ‘ Phoenix Nest '(1698) there 
arc throo previously unpublished poems hy 
‘ T. W., goat,’ of which the first is an English 
rendering of apnssage from Watson’s ‘Amyn- 
tas.’ In ‘ England's Helicon ’ (1600) are 
five poems, of which only one was new; this 
was superscribed ‘ The nimphes meeting their 
May Queeno, ontertaino her with this dittie.’ 
In another poetical collection, Davison’s 
‘Poetical Rliupsodie,’ 1002, ten poems are 
quoted from the ‘'EKaTOfinadia.' Watson’s 
name fig ures among the authors whose works 
are quoted in Bodenham's ‘Bclvoddre, or 
theGorden of the Muses'(1600). ‘England's 
Parnassus ’ (1606), gives twelve extracts 
from Watson, all from the 1 ’EKarofwaflta.’ 

WatBon’s verse lacks passion, but is the 
accomplished work of a cultivated and well- 
road scholar. As a Latinist he stands first 
among contemporaries. It is aB a sonneteer 
that he left his chief mark on English litera¬ 
ture. He was the first English writer of 
sonnets after Surrey and Wyatt, Most of 
his sonnets wore published before those of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and the popularity attend¬ 
ing Wal son’s sonneteering efforts was a 
chief cause of the extended vogue of the 
sonnet in England among poets and their 
patrons in the last decade of tho sixteenth 
century. Watson's sonnets were closely 
studied hy Shakespeare and other contem¬ 
poraries, and, despite thoir frigidity and imi¬ 
tative quality, actively influenced the form 
and topic of the later sonnets of the century, 
All manner of praise was bestowed on Wat¬ 
son at his death by his fellow poets and 
men of letters, who reckoned him tho com¬ 
peer of Spenser and Sidney. Harvey in his 
‘Four Letters’ (1699) highly commended 
his ‘studious endeavours in enriching and 


pohshmg his native tongue,’ ranking him 
with Spenser, Stanyhurst, Fraunce. D.nili 
and Nash. In his ‘Pierce's SupWoS 
(1693) Gabriel Ilarvey mentions 
as ‘ a learned and gallant gentleman » 
notable poet; Nash in his reply to Harvev 
m ‘Have with you to Saflron WalcW* 
(1606), says of Watson: ‘A man he Tea 
that I dearely lov’d and honor’d, and for all 
things hath left few his equalls in England,’ 
George Peele, in a prologue to hia ‘ Honour 
of the Garter ’ (1693), refers 

To Watson, worthy many Epitaphes 
For his sweet Poesio for Amintas tsares 
And joyss so well set downs. 


Spenser refers to him as a patron of the 
poets as well as a poet himself. In 1 Colin 
Clout’s come home again’ (1696) Spenser 
writing of Watson under the name of 1 Amvn- 
tas,’ deplores his recent death: 

Amynlas, flours of shephoards pride forlorne, 
He whitest he liuod was tho noblest swains, 
That ouor piped in an oaten quill. 

Both did he other, which could pipe, maintains 
And eke could pipe himsolfo with passing skill, 

William Clerke, in a work ontitled ‘ Poli- 
manteia’ (1696), seems, when referring to 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ to dub 
Shakespeare ‘ Watson’s keire.’ Watson has 
been doubtfully identified, too, with ‘happie 
Menalcas,’ 1 0 whom Thomas Lodge addressed 
a laudatory poem in ‘A Fig for Momua’ 
(1696). Francis Meres, in ‘ Palladis Tamia ’ 
(1698b after honourable mention of Watson 
as a Latinist, treated him as the equal of 
Petrarch, and declared that his Latin pasto¬ 
rals ‘ Amyntoe Oaudia’ and ‘Meliboeus’ 
woro worthy of comparison with the work 
of Theocritus, Virgil, Mantuanus, and Snn- 
nnzarro. 

Professor Arber edited Watson’s English 
poems (excluding the madrigals) in his soriea 
of English reprints in 1870. Another issue 
is dated 1896, 


[Arber’s Introduction: Brydgos’s British 
Bibliographer, iii. 1-17, Censura Literaria, iii, 
33-5; Bitson’a Bibliographic Poetica; Anthony 
d Wood’s Athenro Oxon. i. 801, ed. Bliss; the 
present writer’s Life of William Shakespeare, 
1898; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum in 
Addit. MS, 24188, pp. 348 seq.) S.L. 


WATSON, THOMAS (d. 1686), ejected 
divine, was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he was remarkable for 
hard study. After residing for sometime 
with the family of Mary, the widow of Sir 
Ilorace Vere, baron Tilbury [q, vj, be was 
appointed in 1640 to preach at St, Stephen's, 
Walbrook. During the civil war he allowed 
himself strongly presbyterian in bis views, 
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■while discovering attachment to the king. 
He joined the presbyterian ministers in a 
remonstrance to Cromwell and the council 
of war against the death of Charles. In 
1661 he was imprisoned, with some other 
ministers, for his share in Love’s plot to re¬ 
call Charles II [see Love, Ciibisiopher]. 
After some months’ imprisonment "Watson 
and his companions were released on peti¬ 
tioning for mercy, and on 30 June 1662 he 
was formally reinstated vicar of St. Stephen's, 
Wnlbrook. He obtained great fame and 
popularity as preacher until the Restoration, 
when he was ejected for nonconformity. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the acts 
against dissenters, Watson continued to 
exercise his ministry privately as he 
found opportunity. In 1666, after the fire 
of London, like several other nonconfor¬ 
mists, he fitted up a large room for public 
worship for any who wished to attend. 
Upon the declaration of induigonce in 1672 
ho obtained a license for tho great hall in 
Crosby House, then belonging to Sir John 
Langham, a patron of evangelical noncon¬ 
formity. Aftor preaching there for several 
years his health gave way, and he retired to 
Barnston in Essox, where he was buried on 
28 July 1686 in the grave of John Beadle 
[q. v.], formerly rector there. A portrait, 
engraved by .Tames Hopwood, is in Calamy's 
‘Nonconformist's Memorial,' ed. Palmer; 
another, engraved by John Sturt, is prefixed 
to bis ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 1692; and a third, 
engraved by Frederick Ilenry van Hove, is 
prefixed to his ‘ Art of Contentment,’ 1062. 

Watson was a man of considerable learn¬ 
ing, and his works preserved his fame long 
after his death. According to Doddridge, 
his ‘ Christian Soldier, or Heaven taken by 
Storm,’ was the means of converting Colonel 
James Gardiner (1688-1746) [q. v,] His 
most famous work, the 1 Body of Practical 
Divinity,’ appeared after his death, in 1692 
(London, fob) It consists of 176 sermons on 
the catechism of the Westminster assembly 
of divines. Numerous subsequent editions 
have been printed, the last being issued in 
1838 (London, 8vo) and in 1856 (New 
York, 8vo). His other writings were nume¬ 
rous. Among the most important are: 
1.‘The Christians Charter; shewing the 
Priviledges of a Believer both in this Life 
and that which is to Come/ London, 1662, 
8vo; 6th edit. London, 1666,8vo. 2. ‘ Air- 
a/Hcsm, or the Art of Divine Contentment/ 
London, 1653, 8vo; 16th edit. London, 
1793, 12mo; new ed. Diss, 1838, 16mo. 
3.‘The Saints Delight. To which is an¬ 
nexed a Treatise of Meditation/ London, 
1667, 8vo; new edition by the Religions 


Tract Society, London, 1830,12mo, 4, ‘The 
Beatitudes: or a Discourse upon part of 
Christ's famous Sermon on the Mount’ 
(with other discourses), London, 1060, 4to. 
6. ‘Jerusalems Glory; or the Saints Safe¬ 
ties in Eying the Churches Security/ Lon¬ 
don, 1661, 8vo. 6, ‘ UapmvBiov, or a Word 
of Comfort for the Church of God/ London, 
1002, 8vo. 7. ‘A Divine Cordial: or the 
Transcendent Priviledgo of those that love 
God/ London, 1603,8vo; new edit. London, 
1831,12mo. 8. ‘The Godly Mans Picture, 
drawn with a Scripture Pensil/ London, 
1806, 8vo. 9. ‘ The Holy Eucharist/ 2nd 
impression, London, 1668,8vo. 10. ‘Heaven 
taken by Storm: or the Holy "Violence a 
Christian is to put forth in the pursuit 
after Glory,’ London, 1069, 8vo; 2nd edit., 
entitled ‘ The Christian Soldier, or Heaven 
taken by Storm; 1 new edit. London, 1836, 
8vo; first American edit. New York, 1810, 
12mo; Nos. 1 and 2 were published, together 
with ‘ A Discourse of Meditation/ under the 
title of ‘ Three Treatises/ 6th edit. London, 
1660,4to. A collection of his ‘ Sermone and 
select Discourses ’ appeared in two volumes, 
Glasgow, 1798-9, 8vo; Glasgow, 1807, 8vo. 
In 1860 appeared 1 Puritan Gems, or Wise 
andHoly Sayings of Thomas Watson/ edited 
by John Adoy, London, 18mo. Two manu¬ 
script Bermons by him are preserved in the 
British Museum. (Harl. MS. 7517). 

[Watson’s Works; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, 1808, i. 331-4; Oulamy’s Noncon¬ 
formist’s Memorial, ed. Palmer, i. 188-91; 
Wood’s Athenro Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 982,1001, 
1236; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, iii, 320; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1861, pp. 247, 467, 486; 
Honnessy’s Novum Hepert. Eedes. 1898, p. 388; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Bngr. Portraits, p. 184.] ^ 

WATSON, THOMAS (1687-1717), de¬ 
prived bishop of St. David's, the son of John 
Watson, a ‘seaman/ was bom at North 
Ferribv, near Hull, on 1 March 1636-7. He 
was educated at the grammar school at Hull 
and was admitted to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 26 May 1865, whence ne 
graduated M.A. in 1662, B.D. in 1609, and 
D.D. in 1676. He was admitted a fellow of 
his college on 10 April 1660. He was also 
presented to the rectory of Burrough Green 
in Cambridgeshire, and in 1678 exerted him¬ 
self in the parliamentary elections for the 
county in favour of the court candidate ; in 
the following year he was made a justice of 
the peace. On 26 June 1087 he was con¬ 
secrated at Lambeth bishop of St. David’s, 
succeeding John Lloyd (1638-1687) [q. v.l 

W atson was a strong supporter of Janies II’# 
policy, and, according to Wood, owed hi# 
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advancement to tlio recommendation of Ilenry 
Jemyn, baron Dover [q.v.], tliougb his ene¬ 
mies asserted that he obtained, it by purchase, 
A-fLor his consecration Watson did not abate 
his zeal, and strenuously promoted the read¬ 
ing of the Declaration of Indulgonoo in his 
diocese in 1688. A-t the revolution he was 
excepted from the act of indemnity, was at¬ 
tacked at Burrough Greon by the rabble of 
the neighbourhood, was brought a prisoner 
to Cambridge, and was rescued by the scho¬ 
lars of the university. The strength of his 
opinions was not, however, to be moderated 
by fear of violence. lie sympathised ardently 
with the nonjurors; and it was ulleged, 
perhaps without truth, that he ordamod 
many persons without tendering them the 
oaths. In 1692 he voted consistontly against 
the government in the House of Lords, aud 
in 1696, aftor the detection of the assassina¬ 
tion plot, he refused to join the association 
to dofond William and Mary from such at¬ 
tempts, because membership involved a de¬ 
claration that William was ‘rightful and 
lawful’ icing. In 1094 he announced his 
intention of moisting on. the residence of his 
chancollnr, rasidontiaryennons, and bonelicud 
clergy who had been lax in fulfilling tbe 
duties of their positions. This measure, 
though justly conceived, was somewhat 
abruptly announced, and Watson was pro¬ 
bably influenced by the knowledge t liat whig 
opinions were prevalent among his clorgy. 
It was also bolieved that he intended remov¬ 
ing lrom his office his registrar, Robert Luoy, 
the son of William Luoy [q. v.], a former 
bishop of the boo. In alarm Lucy and others 
of the clergy procured an inhibition from the 
archbishop, John Tillotson [q. v.], and Wat- 
bon was suspended from his office on 21 Aug. 
1694 while a commission inquired into the 
Btale of his see (Ltjttbbx,l, Brief Relation, 
1807, iii. 347, 300). After tlio termination 
of t he commission’s researches, however, Wat¬ 
son undauntedly continued his endeavour to 
get rid of Lucy, and in self-defeiioo Lucy 
brought charges of simony and maladmini¬ 
stration against him. In October 1090, in 
answer to a citation, Wat son appeared before 
Thomas Tenison [q, v.] and six coadjutor- 
hishops and pleaded his privilege of peerage 
(ib. iii. 641, 642). This course arrested pro¬ 
ceedings unlil 20 March 1696-6, when ho 
agreed to waive his privilege (ib. iv. 79,383). 
In a further suit by Lucy for the recovery of 
some of his foos, the lords decided on 23 May 
1698 that Watson had no privilege. On his 
trial in the ecclesiastical court it was proved 
that Watson had let out to another clergy¬ 
man, William Brooks, his rectory of Bur- 
rough Green, which he hud retained in com- 


mendam, and that he had appointed his 
nephew, John Medley, to the archdeaconry 
of St. Davids, reserving most of the emolu 
monte for himself. In defence it was shown 
that Brooks had Burrough Green onverv 
favourable terms, and that Medley was in 
debtod to his unde for sums of money ad" 
vanced upon bond to pay for bis education 
and lor the support of his mother and sisters 
Watson was, however, found guilty 0 f 
simony, and duprivod. The original deed of 
deprivation is in the Lambeth Library. One 
of tbe coadjutors, Thomas Sprat [q.v.l re¬ 
fused to concur in the sentence because ho 
regarded the proceedings ns ultra vires. He 
was willing that Watson should be sus¬ 
pended, but did nob think the archbishop 
competent to deprive him. Sprat’s position is 
set forth, by an. anonymous writer in ‘A. 
Letter to a Person of Quality concerning the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Sentence of De¬ 
privation against tbe Bishop of St. David’s ’ 
(London, 1699,4 to), and in Burnet’s * Letter 
to a Member of the IIouso of Commons,' 
published without daLo; both are in the 
British Museum Library. 

Watbon refused to admit the validity of 
the sentence, which was confirmed by the 
court of delegates on 23 Feb. 1699-1700, 
and continued to take his seat in the House 
of Lords (ib. iii. 681, 621). lie at first 
attempted to rosume his privilege of peerage; 
but, the lordB declaring on 6 Dec. 1699 that 
ho could not do so after voluntarily waiving 
it, he adopted Sprat’s contention that the 
archbishop was incompetent to deprive a 
bishop. This point, however, was decided 
against him by tlio lords on 2 March 1099- 
1700, although on 8 March they requested 
the crown not to fill the see of St. David's 
immediately. On 4 May 1701 Watson was 
excommunicated for contumacy, and on 
30 Juno 1702 was arrested on a writ for 
1,000£, his costs in the suit (ib. v. 49,189). 
In November 1703 the court of exchequer 
gave judgment that ho was justly deprived 
of the temporulitios of the see, and un 
23 Jan. 1704-6 the lords finally declared 
the see vacant by rejecting a petition of 
Watson in connection with the proceedings 
in tho court of exchequer (ib. v. 308, 862, 
601, 609, 611). He was succeeded in the 
see of St. David’s in March 1704-6 by George 
Bull [q. v.] He retired to bis seat at 
Wilbraham, near Cambridge, whore he died 
on 3 June 1717. He was buried in the 
chancel of the parish church under the south 
wall, but without any service, os he was 
still, excommunicated. He was married, bis 
wifo's Christian name being Johanna. He 
was an intimate friend oi Thomas Baker 
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/I056-1740) [q. v.J -whom lie wished to make 
his chaplain (Nichols, Lit. Anted, v. 107). 
During his lifetime hB bestowed many bene¬ 
factions on St. John’s College, including the 
advowson of the three livings of Fulboum 
St. Vigors, and Brinkley in Cambridgeshire, 
and Brandesburton, near Beverley in York¬ 
shire. He also founded a hospital at Hull, 
■which was further endowed by his brother, 
William Watson. 

Many points in Watson’s conduct during 
his tenure of tho see of St. David’s were 
undoubtedly discreditable, and his general 
character was painted mthe blackest colours 
by his enemies. It is said that when hie 
nephew, Medley, blundered while conduct¬ 
ing the service in the cathedral, Watson 
scandalised the congregation with * two loud 
God dammes.’ Blurb of the evidence on 
which the charge of simony was based was 
of a questionable character, and the cauit, 
in which Barnet, was a coadjutor, displayed 
too much party feeling to allow confidence 
in the impartiality of its findings. The dif¬ 
ferent treatment meted out to the Jacobite 
Watson and the whig Edward .Tones (1841- 
1703) [q. v.J bishop of Llandalf, was very 
remarkable. Jones was eloarly convict od 
of entering into siinoniacal contracts, more 
heinous than any of those charged against 
Watson, but his only punishment; was sus¬ 
pension for less than a year. Burnet casuis- 
tioally defended the inconsistency hv saying 
that, while Watson was convicted of simony, 
Jones was only found guilty of simoniacai 
practices; for Watson took bribes himself, 
while Jones received them through his wife. 
Shippen remarked that Archbishop Tenison 
did in either cnee injustice show, 

Here saved a friend, thero triumphed o'er a foe. 

( Faction Display’d, 1704, p. 6). 

[Baker's Hist, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
ed. Mayor, I860, pp. 275-6, 097-8 j Salmon’s 
Litob of tho English Bishops from the Rostaura- 
tion to tho Revolution, 1723, pp. 244-6; Pa¬ 
trick's Works, is. 547, 548 ; Godwin, Do Prto- 
sidibue Anglice Commontarius, cd. Richardson, 
1743, p. 688; Gent. Mag. 1790, i. 821-3, 404-8, 
413,516, 616; Vernon Letters, ed. James, 1841, 
ii. 334, 338, 378; Lords’ Journals; Wood's 
Athenm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 870; Whiston’s 
Memoirs, p. 23; Burnot’s Hist, of his Own 
Timse, 1823, iv. 405-7, 448-60, v. 184-6} 
Masters’s Memoirs of Baker, 1784, pp. 8-5, 
9-14; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, ii. 345, 854; 
Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 1763, pp. 229, 230-2; 
Botes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 365 ; Raymond's 
Reports of Cases in the Ring's Bench and 
Common Pleas, 1765, i. 447, 639; Howell’s 
State Trials, xiv. 447-71; Bril. Mus. Add. MSS, 
6818f. 195, 5821 f. 40,683Iff. 148-60, 208-17, 


6836 f. 16, 5841 ff, 7-17. The evidence on 
which Watson was condemned is minutely dis¬ 
cussed in A Summary View of the Articles Exhi¬ 
bited against the late Bishop of St. David’s, Lon¬ 
don, 1701, 8vo, written in support of thearch- 
hishop’b action, and in a reply entitled A Large 
Review of the Summary Viow, 1702, 4to.] 

E. I. 0. 

WATSON, THOMAS (d. 1741), captain 
in the navy, may very possibly, as Charnock 
supposes, havo served as a midshipman with 
Edwaid Vernon (1084-1757) [q.v.], perhaps 
in the Grafton. The only mention of him. 
now to be found is as first lieutenant of the 
Antelope in 1788, till his promotion on 7 Oct. 
1787 Lo bo captain of the Antelope. On 
10 J uly 1739 he was appointed to the Burford 
as Vernon’s flag-captain, and acted in that 
capacity at the reduction of Porto Bello. 
In January 1740-1 he moved with Vernon 
to the Princess Caroline, was flag-captain 
during the abortive attack on Cartagena, and 
m Juno 1741 moved again with Vernon to 
the Boyne, in which he returnod to England 
in December 1742. In September 1743 he 
was appointed to the 70-gun ship Northum¬ 
berland, which in the following spring was 
one of the fleet sent out to Lisbon under 
the command of Sir Charles Hardy (the 
elder) [q. v.] On the homeward voyage at 
daybreak on 8 May the Northumberland, 
looking out ahead, was ordered by signal to 
chase a strange sail seen to the northward. 
She did not come up with it, and did not 
obey her recall, which was made about two 
o'clock. The weather got thick and squally; 
she lost sight of the fleet; then of the chase; 
hut about four o’clock sighted three ships to 
the leoward, that is in the east quarter, 
the wind being westerly. Towards these 
strangers the Northumberland ran down. 
They lay-to to wait for her; it was seen 
that they were French and that two of them 
were ships of 04 g uns; the third was a 26-gun 
frigate. One of the 04-gun shipB, tho Con¬ 
tent, was about a mile to windward of her 
consort, the Mars; and if Watson had en¬ 
gaged her,he might possibly have disabledher 
before the Mais could come to her support. 
It was clearly the only sane thing to do, if 
he refused to accept the advice offered by 
the master and endeavour to lead the French¬ 
men back to Hardy's fleet. 

But Watson was in no humour to follow 
advice or plan whioh savoured of caution. 
While with. Vernon he must have been a 
capable officer; but since then, it is said, 
his skull had been fractured in a fall, ‘ and a 
small matter of liquor rendered him quite 
out of order—which woe his unhappy fate 
that day ’ (A True and Authentick Narran 
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five of the Action between the Northumber¬ 
land and three French Men of War .... 
By an Eye-Witness). ‘ We bore down on 
them,’ says the eye-witness, ‘so precipi¬ 
tately that our small sails were not stowed 
nor top-gallant sails furled before the 
enemy began to fire on us, and at the same 
time had the cabinB to clear away; the 
hammocks were not stowed as they should 
bo: in short, we had nothing in order us wo 
should before action.’ About five o’clock 
the Northumberland closed with the Con¬ 
tent and received her fire, but, without re¬ 
plying to it, ran down to the Mars. The 
Content followed, so did the frigate. The 
Northumberland was a target for the three 
of them. The men at the wheel were killed, 
and nobody thought of sending others to 
take their placo. The captain was mad- 
drunk, the master a shivering coward, and 
the lieutenants unable or unwilling to take 
the command. The captain was mortally 
wounded; and before the first lieutenant 
could get on deck, the master struck the 
colours, and the ship was taken possession 
of. Watson died in France on 4 J uno 1744. 
The master, tried by court-martial on 1 Fob. 
1746, was sentenced to bo imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea for life; ho was spared the capital 
punishment on the ground that ho had given 
good advice to his captain before tho action. 

[Charnoek’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 370; Gont. Mag. 
1746, p. 106; True and Authentiek Narrative, 
1746; Commission and Warrant Books and 
Minutes of the Court-martial in the Public 
Record Office.] ,T, K, L. 

WATSON, TIIOMAS (1743-1781), en¬ 
graver, was born in London in 1713, and 
articled to an engraver on plate. He exe¬ 
cuted some good stipple prints, which in¬ 
clude portraits of Mrs. Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia, and Elizabeth Boauclerk aB Una, 
both after Reynolds, and portraits of Mrs. 
Crewe and Mrs. Wilbraham, aftor Daniel 
Gardnor; huthe speoi ally excelled In mezzo¬ 
tint, working from pictures by Reynolds, 
Dance, West, Gardner, Willison, Rembrandt, 
Correggio, and others. His portraits, after 
Reynolds, of Lady Bampfylde, Lady Mel¬ 
bourne, Mrs. Grewe as St. Genevi&ve, Lady 
Townshend and her sisters, and the ‘ Straw¬ 
berry Girl,’ ore brilliant examples of tho art, 
and proofs of them ore now greatly prized. 
He also executed a set of six fine plates of 
Lely’s ‘Windsor Beauties,’now at Iiampton 
Oourt. _ Watson for a time carried on business 
ns a printsellor in New Bond Street, and in 
1778 entered into partnership with William 
Dickinson (1746-1823) [q.v.j lie died and 
Was buried at Bristol in 1781, 


[J. Chalonor Smith’s British Merrotmto Por 
traits; Le Blanc’s Manuel do l'Amstcur d’Eslam" 
pos ; Thomas Watson, James Watson, and Hi- * 
bethJudkins,byGordonGoodwin,l004.] F.M.0D 

WATSON, Silt THOMAS (1792-188 ! >’i 
first baronet, physician, eldest sou of Joseph 
Watson of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, and his 
wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Catton was 
born at Montrath, near Cullompton in Devon 
shire, on 7 March 1792. He was educated 
at the grammar school of Bury St. Edmunds 
where Charles James Blomfield [q. v.] after’ 
wards bishop of London, was his contem¬ 
porary ; they continued friends throughout 
life. Watson entered St. John’s College 
Cambridge, in 1811, and graduated B.A. as 
tenth wrangler in 1816. He was elected a 
follow in 1816, and in 1818 graduated M.A. 
lie studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where he attended the lectures of 
John Abcrnothy [ 5 . v.], in 1810. After 
spending one session at Edinburgh, he 
again resided at Cambridge, obtained the’uni¬ 
versity license in medicine in 1822, was 
junior proctor in 1823-4, and graduated M.D. 
m 1826 ( Gradnati Cantabr. p. 649). In the 
Bame year, on 15 Sept., lie married Sarah, 
daughter of Edward Jones of Bradley, 
Northamptonshire, and took a house in Lon¬ 
don. lie was eleclad a fellow of the College 
of Physicians in 1820, and in May 1827 phy¬ 
sician to the Middlesex Hospital, which was 
then connected with Universit y College. He 
■was professor of clinical medicine, and lec¬ 
tured from 1828 to 1831. In 1831 he became 
lecturer on forensio medicine at King’s Col¬ 
lege, London, and in 1886 professor of medi¬ 
cine, an office which he hold till 1840. He 
continued to be physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital 1 ill } 848. In that year he pub¬ 
lished his fumous ‘Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Physic,’ which had first been 
printed in tho ‘ Medical Times and Gazette.’ 
The author corrected five editions, and it 
continued for thirty years the chief English 
toxl-book of medicine. It contains no dis¬ 
coveries, but is based upon Bound clinical 
observal ions, gives a complete view of Eng¬ 
lish medicine of its period, and is remarkable 
for its good literary style. At the College 
of Physicians ho gave the GulBtonianlectures 
in 1827, the Lumloian loctures on hromor- 
rhnge in 1831, and was a censor in 1828, 
1837, and 1888, In 1862 he was elected 
president, and was ro-olccted for five succes¬ 
sive years. He was elected F.R.S. in 1869, 
and in 1804 was made an honorary LL.D. 
at Cambridge. In 1867 he became president 
of the Pathological Society, and in 1868 of 
tlio Clinical Society. His practice as apky- 
sician was large, and in 1869 lie was appointed 
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physician extraordinary to the queen, and in 
1870 physician in ordinary. He was one 
of the physicians who attended the prince 
consort in his last illness. lie was created a 
baronet on 27 June 1866. He retired from 
practice soon after 1870. He last attended 
the comitia of the College of Physicians 
in March 1882, on which occasion all the 
fellows present rose when he entered the 
room, a rare mark of rpspect, and the highest 
honour which the college can bestow on one 
of its fellows who has ceased to hold office. 

Watson died on 11 Dec. 1882. Hib por¬ 
trait, by George Richmond, hangs in the 
censors’ room at the College of Physicians 
He left a son, Sir Arthur Townley Watson 
Q.C., and one daughter. 

[Marshall’s obituary notice in Medico-Chirur- 
oical Transnotions, vol. hra.; Lancet, obituary 
notice, 16 Dec. 1882; "Works.] N. M. 

WATSON, WALTER (1780-1864), 
Scottish poet, was born of lowly pareutago 
at Chryston, parish of Colder, Lanarkshire, 
on 29 March 1780. At the ago of eight he 
became a herd, and attar a spoil at weaving he 
tried farm service for a time at home, and em¬ 
ployment as a sawyer in Glasgow, after which 
ho enlisted in tho Scots greys in 1799. Dis¬ 
charged at the peace of Amiens, 1802, he 
presently married and settled os a weaver in 
Cluyston. lie changed to Kilsyth, Stirling¬ 
shire, in 1820, after which he made various 
experiments till 1849 in the adjoining coun¬ 
ties of Stirling, Lanark, and Dumbarton— 
now working as a sawyer and again ns a 
weaver—finally settling at Duntiblae, nenr 
Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, where he 
died on 12 Sept. 1864. He was buried in 
Calder churchyard, and a granite monument 
■was erected at liia grave m 1876. lie was 
survived by a widow and four members of o 
family of ten. 

Several of Watson’slyrice—especially such 
merry, festive songs as ‘ Sit down, my dro¬ 
me,’ and ‘ A wee drappie o't 1 —though not 
of specially fine quality, have a winning 
shrewdness and vivacity that have secured 
them a certain popularity. Watson pub¬ 
lished three small volumes of his verse in 
1808, J823, and 1843 respectively, and a 
volume of his ‘ Select Poems ’ was edited by 
Hugh Macdonald in 1863, 

[Macdonald’s Momoir; Hogers’s Modern 
Scottish Minstrel; Grant "Wilson’s Poets and 
Poetry of Scotland!] T. 3. 

WATSON, WILLIAM (1559P-1608), 
secular priest and conspirator, born on 
28 April, apparently in 1669, was, like his 
contemporaries, Anthony Watson [q. v.] and 


Christopher Watson [q. v.], a native of the 
diocese of Durham. His name does not 
occur in the ‘"Visitations of Durham' (ed. 
Poster, 1887), but his father must have been 
a man of some position if William’ state¬ 
ment is to be trusted, that he was 'sent to 
Oxforde at 10 yeares of age with my tutor 
(a perfect linguist, which my father kept to 
teach).’ He must be distinguished from the 
‘ William Watson of Durham, pleb.,’ who 
matriculated, aged 26, from All Souls’ on 
28 Nov. 1681, and graduated B.A. in the 
following February, for the future con¬ 
spirator ‘ at 14 came to the inns of court,’ 
and at sixteen 1 passed the sea to Rheims ’ 
(Watson to the Attorney-general, printed 
in Law, Archpriest Controversy, i. 211 sqq.) 
Watson’s family woe evidently Roman ca¬ 
tholic, and Lis name does not appear on the 
registers at Oxford or at tho inns of court. 
According to Parsons, who is even less 
veracious than Watson lumself, Watson 
came to Rheims ' a poor, little begging boy,’ 
and obtainod employment in menial offices 
at the English College, where he made sport 
for the students ‘ in tumbling, for which his 
body was fitly made, and so he passed by the 
name of wil. Wat., or Wat. Tumbler’ 
(Pabsons, Manifestation, 1602, ff. 8S-4). 
Watson’s own account was that ‘my studies 
until I was 18 yearos of age were in the 
7 liberall sciences intermixte, with the 
tongues, phisicke, common lawe (and espe¬ 
cially histories all mv life time for recrea- 
con); from 18 to 21 I studied the lawes 
canon and civiL with positive divinitie, and 
perfecting of my metapliisicke and pbilo- 
sophie; after that, until! my return home, I 
plyed schoole divinitie.’ His library, when 
he was arrested, contained, besides theolo¬ 
gical works, 'lawe bookes,MachiavelB works, 
tragedies, cronycles, eoltecions of Doleman, 
Phflopater, Loycesters Commonwealth.’ 

Watson was confirmed at Rheims on 
26 March 1681, received minor orders on 
23 Sept. 1083, was ordained subdeacon 
on 21 Sept. 1586, deacon at Laon on 
22 March 1585-0, priest on 5 April, and on 
16 Juno following was sent as missionerto 
England (Douai Diaries, pp, 13, 178, 198, 
209, 211), ne was captured almost im¬ 
mediately and imprisoned in the Marshal- 
sea; he was soon released on condition of 
leaving England within a specified time, 
during which he was not to be molested. 
Richard Topcliffe [q. v.], however, who had 
beon commissioned to hunt out priests, seized 
Watson, shut him up in Bridewell, and 
severely tortured him (cf. State Papers, Dom, 
Eli*. eoii. 61). In 1688 Watson escaped to 
the continent (on 30 Aug. in that year two 
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persona were executed for contriving 1 his 
escape), and passed two years at Li&ge. 
In tue autumn of 1590 he again returned 
to England, and officiated for some time in 
the west, eluding capture in bpile of there 
being at one time sixteen warrants out 
against him Eventually one of SirWilliam 
Waad’s agents discovered him; but liis im¬ 
prisonment, apparently in tlio Gatehouse, 
was comparatively mild until Topelill'o again 
intervened with his tortures. Once again 
Watson, ‘tailing occasion of the (lores set 
wydo open unto mo,’ effected his escape, in 
order, he maintained, to avoid legal pro¬ 
ceedings on account of 2002. which had been 
‘ taken up ’ by somu one using his name; 
possibly this was on 18 May 1597, when he 
escaped from Hridewoll with ‘ an Irish 
bishop’ (Cat. Tlatjield MSS. vii. 201). On 
,10 Juno 1509 it was reported ‘Watson, 
a seminary priest, lias again escaped from 
the Gatehouse unrl cannot, bo heard of; lie 
is thought to have with him a servant ivho, 
with lus consent, has sloluu liis master’s 
best guiding and A Of. in money for Watson’s 
uso’ ( Cal. Slate Papers, Dora. 1598-1601, 
p. 226). lie now saeniH 1 o have dud to 
Scotland, hoping to cross thence to Franco, 
but returned to the north of England, unit 
thence onco more to London. Hero ap¬ 
parently lie was ugain arrested, and lie was one 
of the tliirty-throo secular priest s in prison at 
Wisbech Castlo who on 17 Nov. 1600 signed 
the famous ‘appeal’ against tlio appointment 
of George Blackwell [q. v.] ns uvchpriost, on 
the ground that ho was a tool of Parsons aud 
the josuits. Watson's thirty articles against 
TUaclcwoll’s appointment arc printed by Mr. 
T. G. Law in ‘ Tlio Archpriest, Controversy ’ 
(Camden Soo.), i. 1)0-8. 

To tliis struggle Lotwoon tlio secular 
priests and the Jesuits Watson had devoted 
liis entire energy. 1 also other seculars, ho 
was bitterly opposed not only to the do¬ 
mination of the josuits, but also to tlioir 
anti-national intrigues, especially tlio pro¬ 
ject for soouriug tuo succession to the in¬ 
fanta of Spain ; he maintained that but for 
thoso plots Elizabeth’s government would 
grant a largo measure of toleration to Roman 
catholics. As early as 1587, while in the 
Marslinlsea, lie had protested against Babin g- 
ton’s plot, and the josuite denounced him as a 
government spy and hie Bufferings in prison ns 
fictitious; Watson himself declared that he 
endured more from the tongues of the jesuitB 
than from TopeliCfe’s tortures. Possibly liis 
visit to Scotland was in connection with his 
project of answering the * Conference about 
the next Succession,’ which Parsons had 
published under the pseudonym of Doleman 


1 


in 1591, advocatinn _ ^ 

The account which Watson gives of his Wv 
is obscure and possibly untrue; at first «T 
pnronlly he wished to advocate the eidS 
sion ot all ‘foreign’ claims, the Scottish 
included, and lie says that the queen and 
Essex liked what he wrote; then he main 
tamed Jamus’s right., and when this proved 
unpalatable at court ho suggested that he 
hud only been entrapped into writhur the 
book at. all by jesuit intrigues. 8 

This book does not seem to have been 
printed, but, in 1601 appeared four works all 
probably printed at lllioims and ascribed to 
Watson. The first, 1 A Dialogue betwixt a 
Secular Priest and a Lay Gentleman concern¬ 
ing some points objeotoil by the Jesuiticall 
Faction against such Secular Priests ashaue 
shewed their dislike of M. Blackwell and 
the Jesuit Proceedings,’ was erroneously 
assigned by Parsons and Anthony Rivors to 
John Mush [q. v.], another of the appellants 
(Foluv, llecords, i. 42; Law, Jesuits and 
Seculars, p. cxxxvii). The second, ‘ ASpar- 
ing Dis-coverio of our English Iesuits and of 
Fa. Parsons' Proceedings under pretence of 
promoting the OntJioliko Faith in England... 
uowly imprinted’ (lllioimsP 4 to), is ascribed 
by Rivers to Christophor Bagsliaw [q.v.l 
(?».) But ‘the most notable of these later 
writings on tlio side of the appellants was 
tlio “ Important Considerations.’ It forms, 
however, an exception to the general cha¬ 
racter of Watson’s productions, both in 
matter and Btyle. Indeed it has so little of 
Watson’s manner that it is not improbable 
that he was the writer of no more than the 
prefatory epistle, which is signed with his 
initials, The hook itself professes to be 
“published by sundry of us, the Secular 
Priests,” aud is a brief, and on tlio whole fair, 
historical survey of all the rebellions, plots, 
and “ bloody derngnmonts” sot on foot against 
England by tho popo or others, mainly at 
the insl igation of tho Jesuits' (ib. p. xci). Its 
titlo was ‘ Important Considerations which 
ought to move all true andsound Oatholickea 
who aro not wholly Jesuilcd to acknowledge 
. . . that tho Proceedings of Her Majesty.,. 
have beon both mild and merciful.' It wasre- 
printod in ‘A Collection of Several Treatises 
concerning ... the Penal Laws,’ 1676 and 
1088, in ‘The .Tosuit’s Loyalty,’ 1077 series, 
in ‘A. Preservative against Popery,’ 1788, 
vol. ill., and was edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Mendham in 1881. It was also extensively 
used by Slillingfleet in his 'Answer to 
Cressy,' and by Joseph Eerington [q. v.] 
in his ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Catholic Religion,’ 1813 (ib., p. oxxxv; 
Mtjnduam, prof. pp. xiv-xv). In 1601 sis? 
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■was published Watson’s longest work, ' A 
Decacordon of 'fen Quodlibetieall Questions 
concerning Religion and State; wherein the 
author, framing himself a Quilibet to every 
Quodlibet, decides an Hundred Oroase In¬ 
terrogators Doubts about the generall con¬ 
tentions betwixt the Seminars Priests and 
Jesuits . . .,’ Rheims ? 4to. Though dated 
1602, it was described by Fattier Rivers in a 
letter to Parsons on 22 Dec. 1001. It con¬ 
tains a few interesting allusions to Nash, 
Tarlton, and Will Somers, which seem to 
indicate that Watson frequented tliu theatre 
(pp. 206, 329). Fuller called it a ‘ notable 
book,’ and declared that no answer to it was 
published by the jesuits ( Church History, 
1656, bk. x. pp. 6-0). A puritan reply, how¬ 
ever, appeared early in 1602 (Foley, i. SO) as 
‘Let Quilibet beware of Quodlibet,’ n.d., 
n. pb, and 4 An Antiquodlibot or an Adver¬ 
tisement to beware ot Secular Priests ’ (Mid- 
delburg, 1602, 12mo) has been attributed 
to John Udall [q.v.] who, however, died ten 
years before. 

Whatever hand otlior appellants had in 
the production of these works, their bitter¬ 
ness and extravagance impelled the deputa¬ 
tion then pleading the appellants' cause at 
Rome to repudiate repeatedly all share in 
them ( Archpriest Controversy, ii. 08, 77, 87, 
89). The jesuits at the bame time en¬ 
deavoured to saddle them with the respon¬ 
sibility, and mnde good use of the books in 
their attempt to prejudice the papal court 
against the appellants. Parsons replied to 
them with equal scurrility, hut more skill, 
in his 4 Briefe Apologia ’ (1602) and 4 Mani¬ 
festation of the Great Folly .. (1602), in 

which he heaps on Watson all manner of 
personal abuse. 

Meanwhile Watson had benefited by the 
favour Bhown by Elizabeth's government to 
the secular priests. lie had probably been 
removed Horn Wiebech with the other 
seculars to Framlinglmm, hut in April 1602 
he was in the Clink. In a letter to Parsons, 
Anthony Rivera relates how the Roman 
catholics in that prison had made secret 
arrangements for celebrating mass when 
they were surprised by government agents, 
ana asserts that this was prearranged by 
Watson, who was removed to the king's 
bench, hut discharged the next day. lie 
was now seen in frequent consultation with 
Bancroft, bishop of London, the subject of 
their deliberations being a form of oath, of 
allegiance which might bo taken by the more 
moderate catholics. This oath was taken in 
November following by Watson and other 
seculars, who wero thereupon released ; and 
to this period must probably be Referred the 


report (dated October 1601 in Cal, State 
Papers, Dorn. Addenda, 16&0-1025) of Wat¬ 
son’s 'going gallantly, in his gold chain and 
white satin doublet,, .contrary to his priest’s 
habit.’ He had now begun to regard himself 
as a person of importance, and on the death 
of Elizabeth he hurried to Scotland to obtain 
from James a promise of toleration which 
would completely justify his own policy and 
cripple the influence of the jesuits. lie gained 
access to James and hoabted tliut his reply 
was favourable. When therefore no change of 
policy was forthcoming, Watson was bitterly 
mortified; ‘the resolution of James to exact 
t he fines was regarded by him almost in the 
light of a porsonal insult’ (Gaedinee, i,109). 
Jie bogan to meditate more forcible methods 
of effecting his aims, and communicated his 
grievances to Sir Griffin Markham [q.v.], An¬ 
thony Copley [q. v.], William Clark (el. 1603) 
[n. v,], and others, seculars like himself or 
disappointed courtiers. In May 1603 Mark¬ 
ham suggested recourse to the Scottish pre¬ 
cedent ot seizing the king’s person and com¬ 
pelling him to uccede to their demands. 
Even wilder schemes were discussed; the 
king, not yet crowned and anointed, might, 
Watson thought, he set aside if he proved 
obdurate; the Tower could cosily be seized, 
and Watson nominated himself future lord 
keeper or lord chancellor, and Copley secre¬ 
tary of Btatc. Bands of catholic adherents 
wero to be collected for 24 June, when thoy 
would press their demands on the king at 
Greenwich. This conspiracy became known 
as the 'Bye' or 'Priests’ Plot,’ and George 
Brooke, his brother, Lord Cobliam, and Lord 
Grey de Wilton were implicated in it; but 
Watson also knew of Cohuom’sor the ‘Main’ 
plot (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, pp. 
34-8], and even discussed the advisability of 
drawing Ralegh into the ‘Bye’ plot (Addit, 
MS. 6177, f. 266). 

Watson's plot gave the jesuits an oppor¬ 
tunity, which they were not alow to use, of 
turning tho tables on the seculars and re¬ 
venging tkoir defeat over the archpriest con¬ 
troversy. Father Gerard obtained from the 
pope an express prohibition of ‘ all un¬ 
quietness,' and the whole influence of the 
society was exerted to frustrate Watson’s 
scheme. Copley, who was to have brought 
in two hundred adhorents, could not obtain 
one, ‘ for I knew never a catholic near mo of 
many a mile that were not jesuited ’ (con¬ 
fession op. Dodd, ed. Tierney, vol. iv. App. pp. i 
sqq.) Gerard, Blackwell, and Garnett all 
hastened to inform the government of what 
was going on, and Gerard at least made a 
merit of this when charged with complicity 
in the 'gunpowder plot.’ The attempt on 
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24 June was an utter fiasco, and on 2 July 
a proclamation was issued for Copley’s arrest. 
It was by his confession on 12 Jily that the 
others conspirators were implicated, and this, 
coupled with the fact that Copley was par¬ 
doned, suggests that he also was playing a 
double part (Edwabds, Life of Raleigh, ii. 
140,142 sqq.) It was not till 16 July that 
a proclamation was issued forWatson’s arrest, 
which apparently was not effected untilabout 
6 Aug. He* was taken in a field by the liny 
in Herefordshire (or Brecknockshire ...) 
by Mr. . . . Vaughan. . . . ’Twas observed 
that Mr. Vaughan did never prosper after¬ 
wards’ (Atnmnr, Brief Lives, ed, Clark, ii. 
298). Watson’s confession, dated 10 Aug., is 
printed in Tierney's ‘Dodd’ (vol. iv. App. 
pp. xix sqq.) Owing to the efforts made by 
the government to disentangle the obscuro 
ramifications of the two plots,Watson was 
not brought to trial till 15 Nov. at Win¬ 
chester Castle (‘Bags do Secretin’ in Dcj>. 
Keeper Of Records, 5th Hop. App. ii. 185-9). 
lie was condemned to death far high treason, 
nnd was executed at Winchester on 9 Dee. 
with William Clark. Among the manu¬ 
scripts at Stonyhurst is a 1 Breve relazione 
della morte di due sneerdoti Gul. Watsoni efc 
Gul. Clarkei, 9 Dec. 1003.’ 

In the proclamation for his arrest Watson 
is described as ‘ a man of tlio lowest sort 

E -very short] ... his hair betwixt nbram 
■= auburn] and flaxen; he loolceth asquint, 
and is very purblind, so a3 if he reade any¬ 
thing he puttethe the paper neere to his 
eyes; he aid weare his beard at length of 
the same coloured haire as is his head. But 
information is given that nowe his beard is 
cut.’ Parsons says he ‘was so wrong shapon 
and of so bad and blinking aspect as he 
lookcth nine ways at once.’ 

[The most important souroes for Wutson's 
life are the documents printed from tho Pstyt 
MSS. by Mr. T. G. Law in his Archpriest Con- 
troversy(Camd. Soc. 2 pts, 1897-8), and especially 
Watson’s autobiographical letter to the attornoy- 
goneral, endorsod April 1609 ; a doubt whethor 
this is tho correct date, Watson's own vaguonoss, 
and a difficulty in reconciling ins dates with those 
afforded by occasional references in the slate 
papers, combine to ronder tho chronology of his 
lifo somewhat tentative. Soo also Law’s Jesuits 
and Seculars, 1889 ,* Douai Diaries ; Oal. State 
Papers, Dom. j Parsons’s Brief Apologio and 
Manifestation, both 1602?; Poloy’s Records S.J. 
vol. i. passim ; Morris's Troubles, i. 198, ii. 260, 
277 ; Lansd, MS. 983, art. 15; Cotton. MS.Vosp. 
exiv.f.579; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. App. pp. 
160,162,338,13th Bop. App, iv. 129; Oal. State 
Papers, Venetian, 1592-1603, Nos. 1052, 1061, 
1078,1089 ; Notes nnd Queries, 4tli ser. iv. 314, 
422; and Watson’s Works in Brit, Mus, Library. 


For his conspiracy, see Confessions and 
tions among the Domestic State Papers in the 
Bocoid Office, the most important ot which are 
printed in Tierney’s Dodd, vol. iv. App B0 
l-lii; others are nt Hatfield (of. extract fn 
AdditMS. 6177, f. 265); further details ™ 
given in the despatches of Beaumont, the Preach 
ambassador, in tho Brit. Mus. King's MS m 
ff. 309 sqq., 329-43, and MS. 124; see also 
Weldon’s Court of James I, pp. 340 sqq.; Birch’s 
Court and Times of James I; Lodge’s ’illustra¬ 
tions, iii. 75-6; Edwards's Life of Raleigh, vol. 
ii. pnssim ; Slurpo's London and the Kingdom' 
ii. 6-7 ; Gardiner's Hist, of England, i. 108-40- 
Hume’s Life of Raleigh, 1897, pp. 264,259,263 
271; ep. also arts. Bhookb, Georgs, Brooke^ 
Henby, eighth Loud ConiUM; Clark, Wu- 
ium, (d. 1803); Copley, Anthony ; Gsbt, 
Thomas, fifteenth Baron Grey of Wilton- 
Markham, Sib Griffin; and Ralegh, Sib 
Walter.] A. P, P. 

WATSON, Sib WILLIAM (1715-1787), 
physician, naturalist, and electrician, bom 
on 8 April 1715 in St. John’s Slroet, near 
Smithfield, London, wbb the son of a trades¬ 
man. lie was entored at the Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ Bchool in 1726, and in 1730 was appren¬ 
ticed to an apotliecnry named Richardson. 
From his youth he made many excursions 
into the country to search for plants; having 
a strong taste for botany, and he obtained the 
premium givenannually by the Apothecaries’ 
Company for proficiency in that subject. In 
1738 Watson married and set up in business 
for himself. lie became distinguished for his 
scientific knowledge, and on 9 April 1741 was 
elected F.R.S., though he does not seem to 
have published any researches previous to 
this date. Botwoonthis and his death, how¬ 
ever, he contributed to the ‘Philosophical 
Trausnotions' more than fifty-eight original 
papers and summaries of the work of others, 
bearing on natural history, electricity, and 
medicine, many of which are of considerable 
importance, Watson was a constant atten¬ 
dant at tho regular meetings of the Royal 
Society and at the private associations of its 
members, which met on Thursdays, first at 
the Mitre in Fleet Street, and later at the 
Crown and Anchor in the Strand (Ptotebbt, 
op, cit. ii. 338). In 1745 he was awarded by 
Sir Hans Sloane [q.v.], as surviving executor 
of Sir Godfrey Copley [q. v.], the Copley 
medal for his electrical research. Later, 
Sloane, with whom he had become very 
intimate, nominatedhim trustee of theBritish 
Museum, and after its establishment in Mon¬ 
tagu House in 1766 Watson showed great 
assiduity in the internal arrangements and in 
furnishing the garden with a large collection 
of plants. 
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On 6 Sept. 1767 he was created doctor of 
physic of the university of Halle, and about 
thesametime ofWittemberg; hehadnliendy 
been elected member of the lloyal Academy 
of Madrid. After having been disfranchised 
from the Society of Apothecaries he began 
to practise as a physician, and after exami¬ 
nation was admitted L.lt.C.P, on 22 Dec. 
1769. About this time he moved from Al- 
dersgate Street to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 
October 1762 lie was chosen physician to the 
Foundling Hospital, and retained this office 
till his death. On 80 Sept. 1784 he was 
elected fellow of the Royal Oollege of Phy¬ 
sicians. He was censor of the college in 
1785 and 1786, and was knighted on 6 Oct. 
in the latter year, being one of those deputed 
by the college to congratulate George III on 
ius escape from assassination by Margaret 
Nicholson. lie was also a trustee of the 
College of Physicians, and for some time vice- 
president of the lloyal Society. He died in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 10 May 1787, 1 Wat¬ 
son/ says Pulteney, 1 was a most exact (econo¬ 
mist of his time ... up usually in summer 
at six or earlier;' he was in speech ‘ clear, 
forcible, and enevgetic,’ 1 a careful observer 
of men,’ and endowed with an extraordinary 
memory, being called by his friends ‘the 
living lexicon of botany; ’ he was, os a phy¬ 
sician, of particularly humane temper. 

Watson had a largo foreign correspondence 
with Jean Andr6 Peyssonel, Clairaut, Bose 
of Wittemberg, the Abb6 Nollet, Bernard de 
Jussieu, and others. In 1748 he showed 
civility to the naturalist Peter Kalin (1716- 
1779), a pupil of Linnoeus, and in 1781 to 
Dr. Peter Simon Pallas of St. Petersburg 
(July 1761 to April 1762). 

Watson contributed his first papers on 
electricity to the Royal Society in 1 he course 
of 1746 and February 1746 (Phil. Trans. 
xliii. 481, xliv. 41, 896), and published them 
separately under the title 1 Experiments . . . 
[on] the Nature. . .of Electricity’in 1746, 
a second edition being published in the same 
year. He notices therein that although ice, 
as well as water, is an ‘electric’ or non¬ 
conductor, moist air conducts, and he ex¬ 
plains thereby the failure of electrical experi¬ 
ments in wet weather. On 80 Oot. 1740 
(loo. c it. xliv. 704) Watson read his * Sequel 
to the Experiments.. .[on] Electricity/ also 
published separately in the same year; he 
shows therein by his own. experiments and 
those of his friend John Bovis [q. v.l that 
the ‘stroke’ of the recently discovered Ley¬ 
den jar was, oateris panbus, proportional 
not to its size, but to the conducting surfaces 
of its coatings—a point to which lie returned 
later (Phil. Trans. 1748, xlv, 102). He 


notices that the ‘ electrical force always de¬ 
scribes a circuit’ ( loc. cit. p, 718), and pro¬ 
pounds the theory that m an electrical 
machine the glass globes, &c,, have not the 
electrical power in themselves,but only serve 
as' the first movers and determiners of that 
power.’ He agrees with the Abb6 Nollet in 
regarding eleotricity as existing normally 
everywhere in a state of equilibrium, and 
regards the electrical machine as comparable 
to a pump which accumulates electricity on 
the bodies we term ‘ electrified.’ Watson's 
theory, though less clearly formulated, is 
hiirdiy distinguishable from that of Benja¬ 
min Franklin. In his next paper (read 
21 Jan. 1748, loc. cit. xlv. 93) Watson elabo¬ 
rates this theory and defines it more closely, 
quoting at the same time from Franklin's 
famous first letter (dated 1 June 1747) on 
the subject to Peter Collinsonrq.v.] During 
1747 and 1748 Watson, in conjunction with 
Martin Folkes [q. v.l then president, and a 
n umber of other mem bers of the Royal Society, 
along with Bevis, carried out a long series 
of experiments on ‘ the velocity of electric 
matter’ across the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge, at Highbury, and at Shooter’s Hill, 
Watson planning and directing all the opera¬ 
tions. They found that no appreciable inter¬ 
val could be perceived between the comple¬ 
tion of the circuit 12,276 feet long, uniting 
the two coatings of a Leyden jar, and the 
receipt of tho shock by an observer in the 
middle of the circuit; they conceived that 
the velocity ofelectricity was ‘ instantaneous.’ 
In 1761 Watson, then ‘the most interested 
and active person in the kingdom in every¬ 
thing relating to electricity’ (Pbibstmi), 
took great trouble to demonstrate the fallacy 
of certain statements of Georg Matthias Bose 
(1710-1761) and Johann Heinrich Winkler 
(170S-1770). In February 1762 he gave an 
account of the experiments on the electrical 
discharge in vacuo.on which he had been occu¬ 
pied since 1747, which, together with those of 
Nollet, are the first on the subject. In experi¬ 
mental details he was helped by John Smea- 
ton [q. v.] and by Lord Charles Cavendish. 
He gives an accurate account of the pheno¬ 
mena, finds that rarefied air conducts electri¬ 
city, though not so well as metalB, and com¬ 
pares the discharge to the aurora borealis. 
On 16 Dec. 1782 he rend before the Royal 
Society the substance of a letter to Lord An- 
Bon, first lord of tbe admiralty, advocating 
tbe use of tbe lightning conductors of Frank¬ 
lin for the powder magazine then being con¬ 
structed at Purfleet. The Royal Society was 
formally consulted in the matter, and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to consider it, consist¬ 
ing of Watson, Henry Cavendish [q. v.], 
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Franklin, John Robertson (1712-1776) [q. v.], 
and Benjamin Wilson [q. v.]; they reported 
favourably in 1772. 

Watson’s electrical experiments became 
famous outside scientific circles. George III 
(then Prince of Wales), the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, and other fashionable people went to 
see them at his house in Aldersgate Street. 

In 1760 (loo, eit. xlvi. 684) Watson com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society ‘ several 
papers concerning a new semi-metal called 
platina.’ The credit of the introduction of 
platinum has on this account been ascribed 
to Watson, and also to his namesake, Richard 
Waison [q. v.], bishop of Llandaff. The 
first and most important of the papers is by 
William Broivnrigg [q. vA who had himself 
been given the specimens of * platina di Pinto ’ 
from the Spanish West Indies by Charles 
Wood nine years previously, and Brownrigg 
deserves most credit in the matter, Watson's 
paper being merely a commentary on Brown- 
rigg’s. In 1767 (Gmt. May. xxvii. 8) Wat¬ 
son made the obvious but important practical 
suggestion that instead of covering the lead 
water pipes, used to supply houses, with 
horse-dung, to prevent them from freezing, 
these should he provided with two cooks, so 
as to cut off the supply and empty them 
during frost. 

The most important of Watson’s botanical 
papers is that on the Star-puff ball (jysaster) 
which firBt drew the attention of continental 
botanists to his work (Phil. Trans, xliii. 281, 
read 20 Deo. 1744), Many of his botanical 
papers are historical summaries, showing 
great knowledge and perspicacity, On 7 May 
1762 (il>. xlvh. 446) he read a long account 
of a manuscript treatise by Da Poyssonel, 
proving that coral was of animal and not 
vegetable origin, which had been communi¬ 
cated to the Paris Academy of Sciences iu 
1727,but neglected. In 1764(td.xlviii.616) 
he recognisod that the holly is * polygamous.’ 
In the ' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1764, p. 666, 
Watson published over his initials a notice 
of Linmeue’s Species plantamm , in which the 
author set forth his now method of nomen¬ 
clature, and pronounced it to be the * master¬ 
piece of the most compleat naturalist tho 
world has ever seen,’ hub nevertheless criti¬ 
cises certain details. In the following year 
(Gent, Mag, xxv. 817) Liunmus replied to 
his anonymous critic, whom he calls ‘ in re 
herbaria solidissiraum et honestissimum, 
simul et mibissimum iudicem.’ Watson did 
much to introduce tlie Linneean system into 
England. He wrote a number of medioal 
memoirs dealing with coses of poisoning 
by fungi, &o.; hut his chief medical work 
deals with epidemics. In December 1762 he 


published (Phil. Trans, lii. 646) a letter 
his friend John Huxham [q.v.l on the 1 ostnf 
rhal disorder’ (influenza) of May 1762, 
the dysentery that followed in the autumn 
In February 1768 (loo. ait. liii. 10) hs mT 
lished an interesting cure of severe mueeuW 
rigidity by means of electricity. He nub- 
lished various papers in the 'London Medi 
cal Observations’ (iii, 86, iv. 78, 182) > 0 n 
putrid measles’ (see Omn&HToie, Epidemic* 
m Britain, ii. 706, iv, 821). In 1768 "Wat¬ 
son published as a pamphlet' An Account 
of a Series of Experiments instituted with 
a view of ascertaining the moBt suceessftd 
Method of inooulating the Smallpox.’ Wat¬ 
son found that preparatory drugs had no 
effect, that matter from natural or inoculated 
smallpox produced the Bame result, and that 
it was inadvisable to inoculate children 
under three years of age. 

A portrait of Watson in oils, by L. F. 
Abbot, given by the sitter, and an engraving 
therefrom by Thornthwaito (1767) are in 
the possession of the Royal Society. He 
had a massive though not handsome face, 
with highly arched eyebrows and large orbits. 

Watson loft one son, and a daughter,mar¬ 
ried to EdwardBeadon, rector of NorthStone- 
liam, Hampshire, brother of Richard Beadon 
[q. v.l bishop of Bath and Wells. The son 
is probably to be identified with the Whouam 
Watsont (1744-1826 P) jun., M.D., born on 
28 Aug. or 8 Sept. 1744. He was knighted 
on 6 March 1796 (Thomson, Hist, of the 
JRoyal Society), elected F.R.S. on 10 Dec. 
1707, and admitted on 19 May 1768. He 
contributed a paper on the blue shark to the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ (lxviii. 789). 
lie died about 1826. 


[Clark’s Georgian Era, Hi. 166; Chalmers's 
Biogr, Diet.; Gent. Mag. 1787, i. 464; Robin¬ 
son's Reg. of Merchant Taylora’ School, ii. 68; 
Poggendorifs Biogr. Literar. Hnndworterbuch, 
1863 passim; Pulleney’s Sketches of the Pro¬ 
gress of Botany in England, 1790, ii. 266-340 
(the most complete memoir; probably written 
from personal knowledge); Munk’s Coll. ofPhys. 
ii. 298; Thomson's Hist, of the RoyBl Soc., 
1812, App. p. xlii; Record of the Royal Soe.. 
1897; Creighton’s Epidemics j'd Britain, 1894, 
ii. passim; Maty’s Index to the Phil. Trans, 
vole, i-lxx.; Watson’s own papers; Priestley's 
Hist, of Electricity, 6th odit. 1794, passim; 
Hoppe's Gesohiehfce der Elektricitht, passim; 
Wiedemann’s Lehre von Elektricitat, passim; 
information from Prof. Marcus Hartog of 
Queen’s Coll,, Cork,] P. J. H. 


WATSON, Sir WILLIAM HENRY 
(1796-1860), baron of the exchequer, horn 
at Bamborough in 1790, was tbe Bon of Jf)hn 
Watson, captain in tho 76th foot, by Eliza* 
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j^th^daughter of Henry Grey of Bamborough, 
North um berland. He was educated at the 
Hoyal Military College, Marlow, and given 
ft commission in the 1st royal dragoons by the 
Poke of York on 7 May 1812, serving with 
jus regiment in the Spanish peninsula. 
When it was reduced in 1814 he exchanged 
into the 6th dragoons on 18 April 1816, with 
whom he served in Belgium and France. He 
■nos present at the battle of Waterloo and at 
the entry of the allied armies into Baris. 

He was placed on the half-pay list on 
B6 March 1816, and the next year entered 
Us a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and by hard 
■work soon become competent to practise as 
a special pleader, and continued to do so 
until 1832, when he was called to the bar 
in Lincoln’s Inn. He joined the northern, 
circuit, where he found work and became 
popular. In 1841 he entered the House of 
Commons as liberal member for Kinsale, 
for which borough he sat till 1847. In 
1843 he became a Q.O. and a bencher of his 
inn. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne in the liberal in¬ 
terest, July 1862, but in 1864 he was 
elected member for IIull, and eat as 
such until on 8 Nov. 1866 he was created 
baron of the exchequer, to succeed Sir Thomas 
Joshua Platt [q. v.] lie was knighted on 
28 Nov. of the same year. Watson proved 
himself a judge possessed of clear head and 
strong mind, hut his career on the bench 
was very short. On the conclusion of his 
charge to the grand jury at Welshpool, 

12 March I860, he was Reized with apoplexy, 
and died the next day. 

Watson married, first, in 1826, a daugh¬ 
ter of William Armstrong of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and sister of Lord Armstrong; se¬ 
condly, in 1831, Mary, daughter of Anthony 
Hollist of Midhurat, Sussex. 

He was distinguished as au advocate by 
honesty and earnestness rather than elo¬ 
quence, but was a sound lawyer and the 
author of two (for a time) standard pro¬ 
fessional works: 1. ‘ A Treatise on Arbitra¬ 
tion and Award,' Loudon, 1826, 8vo; 3rd ed. 
1846. 2. ‘ A Treatise on the Law relating 
to the Office and Duty of Shoriff,' 8vo, 1827 j 
2nd ed. 1848, by William Newland VVelaby 

[q- T -] 

[Morning Post; Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 422; 
Foss’s Judges; Law Mag.; Dod’s Knightage; 
Army Lists, 1818-1 7-1 W, C-b. 

WATSON-WENTWORTH,CHARLES, 
second Marquis on Rockingham (1780- 
1782), horn on 18 May 1780, was fifth 
and only surviving son of Thomas Wat- 
son-Wentworth, marquis of Rockingham, 


Watson-Wentworth 

by MaTy, daughter of Daniel Finch, 
second earl of Nottingham and sixth earl of 
Winchilsea [q. v,] He descended from Sir 
Lewis Watson, firot baron Rockingham [q. v.] 
His grandfather, Thomas Watson, third son 
of Edward Watson, second baron Rocking¬ 
ham, by Anne, first daughter of Thomas 
Wentworth, first earl of Strafford, inherited 
the _ Wentworth estates, and assumed the 
additional surname of Wentworth. His 
father—created on 28 May 1728 Baron 
Wentworth of Malton, Yorkshire, and on 
19 Nov. 1784 Boron of Harrowden, and 
Viscount Higham of Higliam Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire, and Baron of Wath and 
Earl of Malton, Yorkshire—succeeded to the 
barony of Rockingham on the death (26 Feb. 
1746-6) of his cousin, Thomas Watson, 
third earl of Rockingham—the earldom and 
associated honours, except the barony, then 
becoming extinct—and was created on 
19 April 1746 Marquis of Rockingham. 

Charles Watson-Wentworth, styled in 
his father’s lifetime Viscount Higham and 
Earl of Malton, waB educated at Westmin¬ 
ster Bchool and St. Johns College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He was created on 17 Sept. 1760 
an Irish peer by the titlas of Baron and 
Earl of Malton, co. Wicklow, and on the 
death of hie father on 14 Dec. the same 
year succeeded to all Iub honours. He took 
his seat in tho House of Lords on 21 May 
1761, and in the following July was ap¬ 
pointed lord-lieutenant of the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire. He was elected 
F.R.S. on 7 Nov. 1761, and F.S.A. on 
18 Fob, 1762. On 27 Feb. 1766 he was 
appointed vice-admiral of Yorkshire. He 
was installed K.G. on 0 May 1760, and 
on the accession of George III continued 
in the office of lord of the bedchamber, 
winch ho had held since 1761. In 1788 he 
was appointed (14 April) trustee of West¬ 
minster school and (11 Oct.) governor of 
the Charterhouse; in 1706 (7 April) high 
steward of Hull. Rockingham was bred in 
the strictest whig principles, and even in 
boyhood was so full of zeal for the house 
of Hanover that during the winter of 
1746-0 he slipped away from Wentworth 
and joined the Duke of Cumberland’s 
standard at Carlisle. He never coquetted 
with Leicester House, or showed the 
slightest disposition to compromise with the 
party of prerogative which, on the acces¬ 
sion of George III, Lord Bute began to 
organise under the specious designation of 
‘ king’s friends.’ On the eve of the 
signature of the preliminaries of the peace 
of Paris, he followed the example of 
Devonshire [see Cavendish, Wieikam, 
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fourth Duke 03? Devonshire] in resigning cept North ington, Barrington and To ' 
his pluee in the bedchamber (3 Nov. 1702). shend) were inclined to be accommodatf 1 * 
He was thereupon dismissed from, his lion- Nevertheless they hesitated, and it was 
tenancies (Docember) and the offico of vice- until the spring of 1768, and then on? 6 
admiral of Yorkshire (29 Jan. 1763). A under pressure from Pitt and Camden that 
hesitant speaker, he made no brilliant parlia- they proposed the repeal of the Stamp’ Act 
mentary ddbut, and meddled little with The measure was carried in the teeth of 

S olitics until, in March 1766, he was in- the determined opposition of the Grenvdle- 
uced by Lord John Cavendish to accom- Bedford faction, reinforced iu some deeree 
pany him to Hayes to solicit Pitt's counsel by the king's friends. The king himself 
and aid in organising opposition to the arbi- was known to prefer the modification of the 
trary measures taken by the Grenville-Bed- measure to its repeal. The repeal was 
ford administration against the supporters of facilitated by a concurrent statutory declara- 
Wilkes. Prom this mission Rockingham tion of the absolute supremacy of parlia" 
returned very dissatisfied with Pitt. He in ment over the colonies, to which practical 
consequence drew closer to Newcastle [see effect was given by a new Mutiny Act 
Pelham-IIqiles, Thomas, Duke os New- under which the provincial assemblies were 
CAsTEE-HPON-Tyne], by whom he was con- required to appropriate funds for the 
suited during the prolonged struggle on the quartering and maintenance of the troops. 

regency bill. During the crisis which re- The colonies were granted a more favourable 

suited Itoekingham received through Cum- taritT, the evasion of the navigation laws by 
berland separate overtures, concurrent with the Spanish bullion ships was sanctioned 
those made to Pitt, for the formation of a and the laws themselves were Bliglitlyrela\ed 
coalition administration, and, on Pitt's defi- in regard to the WeHt Indies. To the chagrin 
nitive refusal of office, accepted the frea- which the repeal of the Stamp Act caused 
sury, was sworn of tlio privy council (10 July), the king, ministers added the further morti- 
and reappointed lord lieutenant of the west fication of refusing an allowance to his 
and north ridings of Yorkshire (7 Aug.) brothers and carrying (22, 25 April) resolu- 
The great seal was retained by Northing- tionR condemnatory of general warrants, 
ton and the first, lordship of the admiralty On 1J- May Grafton resigned, and, though 
by Egmont, hut Koppel was made a junior his successor was found in Richmond [see 
lord [see IInNr.nr, Robert, first Eabe on Lennox, Ohakees, third Dene op Bioh- 
NoETiaNOTON; Perceval, John, second mond], a negotiation which had long bDen 
Earl op Eomont ; and Kjbppel, Aegestes, pending between Pitt and the court ended 
Yiscoent KeppeeJ. Grafton and Conway in Rockingham's dismissal and Pitt's return 
were made secretaries of state for the to power at the close of the following July 
northern and southern departments re- [see Henley, Robert, Ease op NoRmara- 
spectively [see Fmnor, Augustes JIbnbt, ton]. Immediately after the prorogation 
third Deke op Gbapton; and Conway, of 2 July 1767 Rockingham was commit 
IIenry Seymour], William Dowduswell sionod by Grafton to form an administration 
(1721-1776) [q. v.J took the seals of the ox- upon an extonsive plan; hut, after prolonged 
chequer and Newcastle the privy seal, Daniel discussion, the irreconcilable divisions of 
Finch, seventh carl of Winchilsea, became the whigs caused the abandonment of the 
president of the council, and William Logge, project. Rockingham was disheartened by 
second earl of Dartmouth [q, vj, president the subsequent fusion of the Bedford faction 
or the hoard of trade. Lord John Caven- with tho king’s friends, and except to join 
dish [q. v.l, Thomas Townshend (afterwards in tho protest against the limitation of the 
Viscount Sydnoy) [q. v.], and George (after- East India Company’s dividend on 8 Feb. 
wards Lord) Onslow [q. v.] were provided 1708, and to move in March 1769 for de- 
with soata at the treasury board, Barring- tailed accounts preliminary to the discharge 
ton [see Babbinoton, William Wiedman, of the debt on tho civil list, he took little 
second Visooent Babbinoton] was made part in public allhirs until Chatham’s return 
secretary at war, and Charles Townsbend to St. Stephen's. 

[q. _v.] paymaster of the forces. Chief- A call of the House of Lords moved by 

j ustice Pratt was created Baron Camden Rookingham in consequence of the removal 
'see Pbatt, Ohakees, first Eare Cambbn]. of Camden was defeated by an adjournment, 
n tho lower house the government was against which he entered his protest in the 
strengthened by the return of Rocking- journal (16 Jan. 1770). He moved for 
ham’s private secretary, Edmund Burke (22 Jan.), and with Chatham’s aid obtained 
[q. v.], for the borough ofWendover. (2 Fob.), a committee of the whole house 

On the American question ministers (ex- on the state of the nation; in which he was 
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defaatedon aresolution censuring the proceed 


tke Middlesex election [seeWitxia, Jons], 
'[he minority recorded their protest in the 
journal of the house, and replied by a similar 
protest to a vote deprecating interference by 
either house in matters of which the other 
had exclusive cognisance. Rockingham also 
supported Chatham's motion for an account of 
the expenditure on the civil list (14 March), 
joined in the protest against the rejection 
of his bill to reverse the adjudications of 
the Souse of Commons in the matter of the 
oleotion (1 May), but declined to 
follow him in his attempt to force an im¬ 
mediate dissolution (14 May). He followed 
Richmond's lead in censuring the directions 
issued by Hillsborough for the dissolution 
of the assembly of Massachusetts Bay and 
the suspension of the revenue laws in Vir¬ 
ginia (18 May). He also supported Rich¬ 
mond's motion for papers relative to the Falk¬ 
land Islands question (22 Nov.), and joined 
(10 Dec.) in the protest against the forcible 
clearance of the house by which debato on 
the state of the national defences was stifled. 
Rockingham paid a tribute to civio virtue 
by visiting Lord-mayor Brass Crosby [q. v.] 
and Alderman Oliver in the Tower (30 March 
1771). He resented the extension of the 
prerogative effected by the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772, and perpetuated the grounds 
of his opposition in an able protest (3 March). 
In 1773 he supported (2 April) the measure 
relieving protestant dissenters and school¬ 
masters from the partial subscription to the 
Thirty-nine articles of religion required by 
the Toleration Act, joined (10 June)intho 
protest against the rejection of Richmond's 
motion for a message to the House of Com¬ 
mons praying disclosure of the evidence on 
which the India hill was founded, and in 
the subsequent protest (19 -June) again st 
the measure itself. He opposed the measures 
of 1774-5 enabling a change of venue for 
trials of persons prosecuted in Massachusetts 
Bay for acta done in execution of the law,' 
ana laying the external and internal trade 
of the colonies under interdict; supported 
(20 Jan. 1775) Chatham’s motion for the re¬ 
call of the troops from Boston; and, after 
moving to the address on 81 Oct. 1770 an 
amendment deprecating the continuance of 
the struggle, recorded his protest against its 
rejection, and virtually seceded from the 
house. The office of vice-admiral of York¬ 
shire was thereupon restored to him (18 Dec.) 

Emerging from his cave on the conclusion 
of the Franco-American alliance, Rocking¬ 
ham censured North’s conciliatory bills [see 
Noeth, Febdeeiox, second Eaet. of Guxt- 


voi. xx. 


foed] as inadequate, and declared for the 
immediate recognition of the independence 
of the colonies (9,17 March 1778). The 
subsequent denunciation of war A outranca 
against the colonies by the peace commis¬ 
sioners drew from him an indignant re¬ 
monstrance (7 Dee.) In the interval he 
had lent his support to Sir George Savile’s 
measure for the partial enfianchisement of 
Roman, catholics (26 May). 

Rockingham was assiduous in attendance 
on Keppel during his court-martial at Ports¬ 
mouth, and, on the admiral’s acquittal, moved 
in the House of Lords a vote of thanks for his 
eminent services (10 Feb. 1779). He also 
in the course of 1779 moved an address 
(11 May) on the distressed state of Ireland, 
led the attack on Lord Sandwich’s admini¬ 
stration of the navy (26 June), and on the 
criminal negligence which sent Kempenfeldt 
to sea with an inadequate force founded a 
motion for the withholding of further sup¬ 
plies (19 Dec.) He also supported (1,7 Dec.) 
Shelburne’s censure upon the government’s 
neglect of Irish affairs, and Richmond’s 
motion for reform of the civil liBt establish¬ 
ment. Discountenancing the agitation of 
the following year for short parliaments 
and a wide suffrage, he received but rejected 
North’s overtures for a coalition (8 July). 
In 1781 he censured the rupture with Holland 
as both unjust and impolitic (25 Jan.), and 
exposed the corrupt and improvident manner 
in which the loan was raised (21 March). On 
the eve of the fall of North’s administration 
Rockingham received through Thurlow Tsee 
Thtjeiow, Edwahd, first Lobd Thttemw] 
overtures which, after some delay, resulted 
in the formation of a coalition (27 March 
1782). Rockingham received the treasury, 
Lord John Oaveudish the exchequer, Shel¬ 
burne was made home and colonial secretary, 
Charles James Fox [q. v,] foreign secretary, 
Camden president of the council. Thurlow 
retained the great seal, and Grafton received 
the privy seal, Richmond became master- 
general of the ordnance, Keppel first lord of 
the admiralty, Conway commander-in-chief. 
Portland went to Dublin as viceroy. The 
administration was dissolved by Rocking¬ 
ham’s death (1 July 1782), but not before 
legislative independence had been conceded 
to Ireland, and the power of the crown 
considerably curtailed by the reduction of 
the household, the disfranchisement of 
revenue officers, and the exclusion of go¬ 
vernment contractors from the House of 
Commons [see Petty, WraiiAtt, first Mae- 
quiB of Lakbdownti, and Wieses, John]. 

Rockingham was buried (20 July) in the 
choir of York Minster. By liis wife Mary 

3 a 
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(m, 20 Feb. 1762, d. 19 Dec. 1804), daughter 
of Tbomas Bright, formerly Liddell, of Bads- 
worth, Yorkshire, he left no issue. His 
honours becamo extinct. His estates de¬ 
volved upon his nephew, William Went¬ 
worth Fitz william, second oarl Filzwilliam 
[q- v.] 

In tho National Portrait Gallery and at 
Buckingham Pulace are throe-quart er-longth 
portraits of Rockingham copiod from the 
original, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the col¬ 
lection of Lord Fitzwilliam, Another copy 
was exhibited by Lord Hardwicke at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 18S4, and was part of 
tho Mildmay collection dispersed at Christie's 
in 1893. For engravings soo Lodge’s 1 Por¬ 
trait s’ and ‘Rockingham’s Memoirs’ by 
Albemarle. Othor portraits of Rockingham 
are a wliolo-lengtli by Reynolds at Windsor 
Oaslle, and a three-quarter-length by Wilson, 
of both of which there are engravings in 
the British Museum. A mausoleum at 
Wont worth Park contains his statue by 
Nolloltens, tho pedestal inscribed with his 
eulogy by Burke (cf. ‘ Speech on American 
Taxation,’ 19 April 1774, Btrnitn’s Speeches, 
ed. 1816, i. 212). 

Rockingham was an old whig of sterling 
honesty who, during a long period of ad¬ 
versity, contended manfully against a cor¬ 
rupt systom of government. lie was, how¬ 
ever, by no means a great statesman. Ills 
policy towards America and Iroland was 
mere opportunism. At the commencement 
of tho Wilkes affair he erred by defoct, and 
towards its close by excess, of zeal, In his 
just jealousy of the influence of the orown he 
showed a disposition to push economy to the 
vorge of cheeseparing, whilo he ignored tho 
far weightier question of the reform of tho 
representative system. 

[Albanmrlo’a Memoirs of Rockingham; Hop- 
pel's Life of Koppol; Granville Papers, ed. 
Smith; Walpole's Memoirs of tho Reign of 
George III, ed. Lo Murchant, revised by Itussell 
Barker; Walpole's Journal of the Reign of 
Goorge III, ed, Doran; Walpole's Letters, ed. 
Oumunglmni; Grafton’s Autobiogr. ed. Anson ; 
Ahuon’s Polit. Reg. 1707, p. 208 ; Protests of 
tho Lords, ed. Rogers; Pari, Hist. vol. xvi-xxiii. ; 
Cavendish's Debates of tho House of Commons, 
i. 578, 681-7, 000-7; Addit. MRS. 0828 f. 103, 
32723-33108; WraxuU's Hist, and Postil. Me¬ 
moirs, ed. Whoatloy; Fitzmnu rice's Lifoof Shel¬ 
burne ; Buckingham's Memoirs of tho Courts and 
Cabinets of George lit; Chatham’s Corrosp.; 
Burke's Corrosp.; Memorials and Corrosp. of 
Churlos Jamos Fox, ed. Loikl John Russell, i, 
116, 164, 206 ; Corrosp. of John, fourth Dulco 
of Bedford, cd. Lord John Russell; Marl Russoll’s 
Life of Charles James Fox, i. 278 ot soq,; 
Trovolyan’s Early History of Charles Jamos 


Fox; Gent. Mng. 1782, i. 359; Ann 
Ohron, p. 230; Allen's Yorkshire, i. ft, ;;;' 
172; Doyle's Official Baronage; Bike’s 
Poorage; Adolphus’s Hist, of Enel ■ u,™,. 
Hist., of tho Roign of Goorge II? ■ *iIabW 8 
Hist, of Engl.; Lecky'a His® of Engl 
C[ok,iyne]’s Complete Poorage; Hist’ urea 
Comm. 3rd Rop. App. p. 222, 4th Rep Am 
pp. 309, 402, 6th Rop. App. pp. 210-U M 
266-8 0th Rop. App. p. 24, 8th Rep. App^J' 
121, 0th Rep. App. in. 13, 14, 24, 25, 61 118 
10th Rop, App. i. 800, vi. 13, 24, Bl-2lnil 
Rop. App. iv. 390, v. 331, 12th Rep. A™ x 
59, 14lh Rep. App. i. 11, 18, App! x . 16thRop 
App. v. 145-8.] J. R »' 


WATT, JAMES (1730-1819), engineer 
born at Greenock on 19 Jan. 1730, was grand¬ 
son of Thomas Watt (1042-1734), a teacher 
of mathematics, surveying, and navigation at 
Ora wfordsdyko, near Greenock. The father 
Jambs Watt (1098-1782) of Greenock, ap’ 
pears to have been a man of many pursuits; 
carpenter and joiner, builder and contractor 
mathematical instrument maker—to some 
oxtent at least (for it appears he ‘ touched’ 
compass noodles)—a shipowner, and a mer¬ 
chant. This last calling is that by whichhe 
is described in certain of the town papers, 
and this iB the calling staled on the tomb¬ 
stone creeled by bis sen, James Watt, in 
1808. lie was much respected and eBteemed, 
and in 1761 was made chief magistrate of 
Groonock. IIo died in 1782, in his eighty- 
fourth yoar. About 1728 he had married 
Agnes Muirhoad; she appears to have been 
a most exomplary and devoted wife and 
mother, Prior to tho birth of James, the en¬ 
gineer, she had sustained the loss of two sons 
and an only daughter, who died in infancy; 
three years afterwards another son, John 
Watt, was born, who died at sea in 1763, at 
tho ago of twonly-four. The mother prede- 
coased her husband in 1766, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

James Watt, tho son, was always delicate, 
and sufforod throughout his life from severs 
at lacks of headache. IIo lived with his 
parents till his eighteenth year. He was 
first sout to a school in Greenock, kept by 
one M'Adam, and was jeered at by his fellows 
os being dull and spiritless, a condition due, 
no doubt, to his feeblo health. Subsequently, 
when thirteen years of age, he began to Btudy 
geometry, and at once showod the greatest 
possible interest in the subject. He then 
wontlo tbe Greeuoclc grammar school, where 
ho acquired Latin and some Greek. During 
his boyhood he was a diligent worker in his 
father's shop so far ns rogards the malting of 
models, ana gave early evidence of his great 
manual dexterity and of his power to turn 
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out delicate work. At the age of seventeen 
to eighteen lie was sent to Glasgow to live 
witlAis mother's relatives, then to London 
to improve himself as a mathematical in¬ 
strument maker, and with this object became 

an apprentice of John Morgan,philosophical 
instrument maker, of Finch Lane, Oornhill. 
He found, kowover, that the atmosphere of 
London was unsuited to one of his delicate 
health, and in less than a year he returned 
to Greenock. lie did not stay there for any 
length of time, hut went and settled in 
Glasgow, being then in his twenty-iirst year. 
He then endeavoured to open a shop, as 
mathematical instrument maker, in Glasgow, 
hut was prevented by the Corporation ot 
Hammermen, on the ground that he had not 
served u proper apprenticeship. It was at 
this juncture that one of Ilia school friend¬ 
ships stood him in good stead, Watt had 
for liis most intimate schoolfellow Andrew 
Anderson, whose elder brother, John An¬ 
derson (1726-1796) [q. v.], was professor of 
natural philosophy at Glasgow Univarsity, 
The heads of the university now came to 
Watt's assistance by appointing him mathe¬ 
matical instrument maker to the university, 
and by allowing him to establish a workshop 
within its preemets. Here Watt continued 
to work and to improve himself in various 
ways, and here he mado the acquaintance of 
many eminent men, such as Joseph Blade 
[q. v.], the discoverer of latent heat j Adam 
Smith [q. v.]; and John Robison [q, v.], pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy. Here also, in 
1764 (when Watt was in his twenty-eighth 
year), occurred the well-known incident of 
the repair of the model of a Newcomen fire 
(steam) engine, belonging to the university, 
which had never acted properly, although it 
had been sent to London to be put in order 
by the celebrated mathematical instrument 
maker, Sisson. The poor performance of this 
model fixed Watt’s thoughts outlie question 
of the economy of steam, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of his first and greatest invent! on. Watt 
prosecuted this invention so far as his 
limited means would admit, but nothing on 
a working scale seems to have been done, 
until he entered into an arrangement with 
John Roebuck [q, v.L the founder of the 
Oarron Works, to lake a share in the in¬ 
vention, and an engine was made atKinnsil, 
near Linlithgow. But Roebuck fell into diffi¬ 
culties, and this engine does not seem to 
have excited much attention; nor did the 
invention develop in the manner that might 
have been expected. 

Moreover, Watt became largely employed 
m making survoys and reports, in connection 
with canals,rivers,andhavbours. Heappears 


to have succeeded Smeaton in the position 
of engineering adviser to the Carron Foundry. 
Among the last of his engineering works of 
this character were an improvement of the 
harbour of his native place, Greenock, and 
a provision of water-works for that town. 
In 1768 Dr. Small introduced Watt to 
Matthew Boulton [q. v.], the founder of the 
Soho Engineering Works, near Birmingham. 
In 1760 Watt’s invention was patented. In 
1772 Roebuck failed, and Boulton offered to 
take a two-thirds share in Watt's engine 

?atent, in lieu of a debt of 1,2007 In May 
774 Watt, discontented with his surveying 
and other work in Scotland, migrated to 
Birmingham, and early in 1775, being then 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine, he entered into 
partnership with Boulton attheSoho Works. 

In 1786 Watt accompanied Boulton to 
Paris to consider proposals for the erection 
of steam engines in that country under nn 
exclusive patent. Watt declined the French 
government’s offer on the ground that the 
plan was contrary to England's interests. 
Among the French men of science who 
welcomed Watt with enthusiasm on the 
occasion was Berthollet, who communioated 
to Watt his newly discovered method ot 
bleaching. It was through Watt that the new 
method was introduced into this country. 

Watt retired from the firm of Boulton & 
Watt in 1800, Matthew Boulton going out at 
the Bame time, leaving the business to their 
sons, Jamee Watt, juuior, and Matthew Robi¬ 
son Boulton. After hisretirementfrom Solio 
James Walt pursued at his residence, neath- 
field Hall, near Birmingham, various inven¬ 
tions in the workshop which he had fitted up 
there. Ho also continued his interest in 
Greenock, and gave to this town a library 
in 1816. In 1819, on 26 Aug., Watt died 
at Heatlifield, in his eighty-fourth year, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Okurch at Ilands- 
worth (now a suburb of Birmingham). 

Watt married, in 1768, his cousin, Mar¬ 
garet Miller of Glasgow, who bore him two 
sons and two daughters. This lady died in 
childbirth in 1778. It would appear that 
one son and a daughter died in watt’s life¬ 
time ; the other son, James, is noticed below. 
In 1776 Watt married his second wife ( Ann 
Macgvegor, who survived him some thirteen 
years, dying in 1832. He had by her a sou 
Gregory, who appears to have been a man 
of groat ability xs literary as well as in 
scientific pursuits. To Watt’s great and 
enduring grief this son died of consumption 
in 1804, at the age of twenty-seven. There 
was also a daughter of the second marriage. 

Most persons, of good standing and gene- 
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ral information, if asked what tliey knew rising and raising tlie pump rods. Them 
about‘Watt,’would probably say that he was, of course, the boiler to produce the 
was the inventor of the steam engine. Those steam, and the condensation of the steam 
who at allstudy fho subject, or are acquainted to produce the partially vacuous condition 
with mechanical matters, will at once agree below the piston. An interesting adaptation 
that, great as were Watt’s merits, they were of the power of a Newcomen engine to 
the merits of an improver upon an existing produce rotary motion is to be found m 
machine—the fire engine—and were not the specification of Jonathan Hull’s patent 
thoso which attach to the original suggester of 21 Dec. 1736, or, better still, in the 
of a novel principle of work. Solomon de pamphlet that ho issued in 1737, where he 
Caus in 1610, the Marquis of Worcester in proposes to apply the steam enginetopaddle- 
1669 [see Someeset, Edw abb, second Mab- wheel propulsion. 

atris of Woeoestjob], Sir Samuel Morland Before passing away from the Newcomen 
[q.v.] in 1661, and Denis Papin [q.v,] in 1690, engine, it may be well to notice the admirable 
had each of them proposed to raise water account given by Belidor, in his ‘ Architec- 
from one level to another, in various ways, ture Ilydraulique’ (1739-63), of an engine 
by the use of steam. It is disputed as to of this const ruction which had been made 
wliethor any one of these four invent ors ever in England and was erected in France at the 
putbis ideas into practice. Following these colliery of Fresnes, near Condfi. The de- 
inventors, however^ came Thomas Savory soription is acoompanied with complete scale 
[q. v.], who put his ideas of raising water by drawings, from which, at the present day, a 
steam power into real use, and to a very reproduction of this engine could be made 
considerable extent. without the slighteBl difficulty. It will be 

All the before-mentioned inventors em- found that the boiler is provided with the 
ployed the steam, not to drive an angina (as safety valve invented by Papin, and with an 
we understand that expression) to work a opon-endod standpipe for the admission of the 
pump, hut they applied it directly to the feedwater; this latter arrangement should, 
vessels into which the wator to be raised at all events, have insured that the pressure 
came, either to cause a partially vaouous never could have attained more than the in- 
condition in such vessels, so as to allow the tended amount, probably two pounds above 
atmospheric pressure to drive the water up the atmosphere; but the amusing precaution 
into thorn, or to press upon tho surface of is taken of covering the top of the boiler 
the water in the vosseie, so ns to expel the with heavy masonry, not for tho purpose of 
water up a rising main, to a height dependent confining the heat, but for that of holding 
upon the pressure above the atmosphere of down the boiler top against the pressure 
the steam employ ed, or, as in Savely’s invon- within. The writer told the late Sir William 
tion. to raise water by a combination of these Siemens t his, and was informed by him that, 
methods. In Papin’s case, pistons were inter- until quito lately, a regulation existed in 
posed between the surface of the water and France making such loading of the boiler 
the steam. But about 1710 Thomas Newco- top obligatory—a provision, it need hardly be 
men [q.v.], in conjunction with John Galley, said, not only useless with boilers of the 
inventod a ‘fire engine’ which was in truth present day,working at several atmospheres 
a steam engine, in the seuso in which we pressure, but absolutely harmful, as providing 
now understand the expression; that is, by a stock of missiles ready to be fired all over 
the agency of steam he caused certain por- tho place should the boiler buret. Except in 
lions of machinery to move, and he applied the matter of hotter workmanship and of 
thoir motion to work other machines, i.e. increase in dimensions, the 1 Newcomen’ 
pumps. Thoro was not any patent taken engine, as applied to the very important pur- 
out for this engine, but Neweomon and poses of pumping, had remained practically 
Galley associated themselves with Savery, without improvement for the nearly fifty 
presumably on account of the existence of years intervening botweon 1720 and 1769, 
Savory's patent, which in those days probably the date of Watt’s first patent, 
would be heldlo cover tbo doing of an act Allusion bas already been made to tbe 
by a particular agont (steam) almost irre- well-known incident of the entrusting to 
spectivo of tbe modo by which that agent James Watt for repair the model of tbe 
was employed, Nowcomon's engine com- Newcomen ongino belonging to tbe univer- 
prised a vertioal cylinder with a piston work- sity of Glasgow. It turned out that tbe 
ing within it, which, whon it descended by model was not out of repair, in the ordinary 
the pressure of the atmosphere noting on tho senso of the word, for it had lately been put 
piston, pulled down the cylinder end of the in order by a celebrated philosophical in- 
great beam, the other end at the same time strument maker in London; but it was found 
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that, although tlio boiler appeared to he of 
ample size, having regard to the dimensions 
of the cylinder, it -was incompetent to gene¬ 
rate sufficient steam to supply the heavy 
demand. 

Watt was very much struck by this large 
consumption of steam, and at once turned 
his powerful mind to the consideration of 
how it was that so large a quantity of steam 
was needed. He saw it was due to the cold 
water used to condense the steam being in¬ 
jected into the very steam cylinder itself, 
and being played into that cylinder until its 
walls were brought down to a temperature 
corresponding to the vacuous condition in¬ 
tended to he produced in it; that, therefore, 
the quantity of incoming steam needed to 
fill the cylinder to atmospheric pressure in 
theup-stroke was not merely that represented 
by the cubic contents of the cylinder, hut 
was, in addition, that needed in the first 
instance to heat up the whole of the walls 
of the cylinder, and the piston, with the 
water packing on the top of it, to its own 
temperature, to very considerably heat up 
the water accumulated in the cylinder, and 
also to expel the liquid contents and the air 
at the ‘enifting valvo.’ Watt estimated 
these sources of loss as demanding at least 
three times as much steam as would have 
been needed to fill the contents of tile 
cylinder; and, in actual practice, with large 
engines, in affcor years, he based his remune¬ 
ration upon one-third of the cost of the fuel 
saved. At this time, and for some years 
previously, Josoph Black had held the 
chair of chemistry in Glasgow University, 
and in the course of his experiments had. 
made the discovery of latent lieat; that is 
to say, he had proved that mere temperature 
capable of being appreciated by a thermometer 
was by itself no guide as to the heat which 
had to he communicated to bodies to occasion 
changes of condition. This important scien¬ 
tific root was repeatedly enunciated by Black 
iu his lectures. Although it appears Watt 
had not the leisure to attond theso lectures, 
he nevertheless was cognisant of the dis¬ 
covery, and he pursued tlio investigations 
into latent heat in connection with steam; 
he also determined the relation between the 
bulks of steam and wator at atmospheric 
pressure, at pressures less than the atmo¬ 
sphere, and, to some extent, at pressures 
above the atmosphere. In fact, he prepared 
himself, as a man of science, to deal with the 
problem of improvements in the steam 
engine in actual practice. The solution of 
this problem by Watt was to condense the 
steam, not iu the cylinder itself, but iu a 
separate vessel, in connection, however, with 


the cylinder at appropriate times. The jet 
of cold water was thus from henceforth for 
ever discarded from entering the steam 
cylinder. 

With the early models constructed by 
Watt the separate vessel was composed of 
thin metal and was immersed in water; in 
other words, it was the ‘ surface condenser.’ 
But subsequently, although as a rule the 
condenser continued to be immersed in water, 
the main reliance was no longer placed upon 
the cooling of the sides, but upon the use in 
the separate condenser of such an injection 
as had been employed by Newcomen in the 
steam cylinder itself. It must strike every 
one (of course it at once occurred to Watt) 
that in a very short time his condenser would 
be full of water from the condensed steam, 
mixed with the incondensable air liberated 
from the steam, and from the condensing 
water, and that thus the vacuous condition 
would he speedily lost. The remedy for 
this was to apply an ordinary pump, to pump 
out the condensed steam, and also, where 
injection was used, the water of condensa¬ 
tion and the air, and in this way the sepa¬ 
rate vessel was at all times maintained m a 
artially vacuous condition. As has already 
een said, Watt’s want of means, and the 
need of pursuing other avocations for a 
livelihood, retarded the practical outcome of 
the invention for some time. Indeed, the 
want of means even prevented the applica¬ 
tion for a patent to secure the invention; 
for, although the discovery was mado in 
1766, tho patent was not obtained until 
1709 (No. 913). It does not appear thot in 
the preparation of the specification Watt 
had the benefit of legal advice, but he 
had plenty of friendly philosophical advice. 
As a result of this amateur assistance 
the specification was bo clumsily drawn 
that the validity of the patent was, many 
years afterwards, seriously contested. This 
atent not only included the separate con- 
enser, with the air-pump, but it also em¬ 
braced a variety of other mattera. In the 
specification there is enunciated the doctrine 
which is as truly at the root of all engine 
economy at the present day as it was in the 
days'of Watt—namely, that the walls of the 
cylinder should be maintained at the same 
heat as that of the steam which is about to 
enter the cylinder. Watt proposed to do 
this by means of an external casing, leaving 
an annular space between it and the outside 
of the cylinder, in which space there should 
always be steam, this external casing to he 
itself surrounded by some non-conductor. 
It should have been stated that Watt ex¬ 
perimented with wooden cylinders, hoping 
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that (lie non-conducting character of l.liat 
material would have diminished condensa¬ 
tion ; hut he found that such cylinders could 
not rosist the continued action of the steam. 
This 1700 patent covered, as has been said, 
several heads of invention. Tho fifth head 
was for a rotary ongino, of which the de¬ 
scription was of tho very haziest, and, as 
thoro were not any drawings attached to the 
specification of this patent, it would have 
been impossible from the information afforded 
by it for any workman to have constructed 
such a machine; and oven could he have 
made it, it would not have worked, as Watt 
found out after repeated trials. Another 
head of invention was to lower the prossuro 
of the steam by cooling if 1o a point not 
sufficient to cause condensation, and then to 
roheat it. Neither of these inventions evor 
came into practical uso, and it is certainly a 
matter of surprise that, in the notions which 
ensued upon this patent, objection was not 
taken to the absolute absence of oxplanat ion 
as regards tho fifth bond of invention, tho 
rotary engine. With Roebuck's assist anco 
an ongino with tho separat 0 condenser and 
air-pump was actually orectod at Kinneil. 
The cylinder was eighteen inches diameter. 
This engine was tried on several occasions, 
but. with no thoroughly definite result. 

Dr. Roebuck having got. into financial 
difficulties, the progress of tho engine was 
impeded until, fortunately for Walt and for 
tho world, Roebuck and Dr. Small in 1707 
brought about the connection between Watt 
and Boulton. Subsequently Roebuck sur¬ 
rendered, on a proper payment, his interest, 
in Watt’s invoution. Tt was thou agreed, as 
so many of tho fourteen years’ lifo of tho 
patent had expired without any remunora- 
tivo result whatever, to apply to parliament 
to obtain nil extension, lii 1775 this act, 
which extended tho patent tintil 1800, was 
passed, and in the same year the partnership 
with Boulton was effected. The experi¬ 
mental ongino was removed fromKinuoil to 
Holm, and was there put to work in such a 
manner as to demonstrate tho merit of 
Watt’s invoution. 

Inquiries from owners of Cornish miuos 
began to be made as to tho provision of tho 
new enginos. A very considerable business 
developed gradually in Cornwall, involving 
Watt’s living in that county for lengthened 
periods oxf ending over several yoars. This 
appears to have boon a time of great distress 
to Watt. lie disliked 1 110 roughness of tho 
pooplo j he was averse from all bargaining j 
he was in his usual bud health; and was 
away from all tho soioutifio society ho loved. 
In the rosult a largo number of tho improved 


pumping engines were put up, and were 
lor on the fuel-saving terms already stated- 
but, whatever may have been the hoped-for 
eventual profits, the immediate result was 
the locking up of a large amount of capital 
and it demanded all Boulton’s indomitable 
energy and the exorcise of his admirable 
business talents to carry the partnership 
through the time of trial. This Boulton 
however, successfully accomplished, and’ 
wlmt is more, he encouraged his partner 
Watt, faint-heart od in all commercial mat¬ 
ters, to hold up against tlioir troubles. On 
1G April 1781 he wrototo Watt in Birming¬ 
ham : ‘ I cannot holprccomnmndingitto you to 
pray morning and evening, after the 
of your countrymen (the Scotch prayer 
“ The Lord grant us a gude conceit of our- 
solvos "), for you want nothing but a good 
opinion and confidence in yourself and good 
health.’ It should have been stated that in 
the ‘Watt,’ engine a cover was placed over 
tho cylindor,lho piston-rod working through 
a stuffing-box, aud that the steam was at all 
times admitted to the upper sideofthepiston, 
it s pressure replacing that of the atmosphere 
when the downward or working stroke of 
the piston was made, at which time the 
bottom of the cylinder was in connection 
with tho condenser; that, when the return 
Btrolco was to bo made the condonser was 
shut off by an appropriate valve, and that 
another valvo, called an ‘ equilibrium valve,’ 
was openod, thereby establishing a connec¬ 
tion botweon tho upper and tho under side 
of tho piston, which, being then in equi¬ 
librium, could bo drawn up by a counter¬ 
weight. Thus far tho improved engine, like 
its pradoeosBor (Nuwcomon’s), was applied 
pructically only for the raising of water; 
and where, as was so commonly the case, 
rotary mot ion was needed, recourse was had, 
if the work were beyond tho power of horse 
gear, to tho omploymont of a water-wheel 
1,0 bo driven by the water pumped by the 
ongino. This was obviously an unsatisfac¬ 
tory operation, involving tho cost of extra 
plant —plant, demanding a considerable space 
—and involving also tho diminished output 
of work duo to the losses in the intermediate 
inncliino, tho water-wheel. Watt therefore 
applied himself to oblain rotary mot ion from 
his reciprocating ongino. Tho engine, being 
singlo-act ing, did not. lend itself well to the 
purpose ; but, it could bo made to perform, 
to a considerable extent, as though it were 
double-acting by tho expedient of largely 
increasing the counter-weight until it was 
equivalent to about one-half the total rais¬ 
ing power of tho piston. Watt applied 
himself to produce direct rotary motion from 
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satU a reciprocating engine. It is stated 
that he intended to obtain this end by 
the use of the cranlt, and was preparing to 
patent its application, but that, while the 
matter was under consideration, one Pickard, 
a workman in Watt’s employ, revealed the 
secret to a man of the name of Wasbrough 
of Bristol, who was endeavouring to obtain 
rotary motion by various complex contriv¬ 
ances, which lie made the subject of a 
patent of 1779 (No, 1213); that these being 
unsuccessful he joined himself to Pickard, 
who in 1780 took a patent (No. 1283) for 
the use of the crank m the steam engine. 
Watt was seriously inconsistent in his ob¬ 
servations on this crank question, and his 
biographers—or some of them—have allowed 
themselves to follow him in his inconsis¬ 
tency ! for while on the one hand he put 
himself forward as a meritorious inventor, 
and the intending patentee of the use of the 
crank, and complained bitterly of his inven¬ 
tion having been stolon, on the other hand 
he writes in respect of Pickard’s patent 
that' the true invontor of the crank rotative 
motion was the man who first contrived the 
common fool-latho. Applying it to the 
engine was like taking a knife to cut cheese 
winch had been made to cut bread.’ Thus 
Watt, while intending to patent tho use 
of tho crank, must in his own mind have 
known that such use was a mere ‘ obvious 
application,’ and was therefore not capable 
of being made the subject of a valid patent. 
On finding that he was shut out by Pickard’s 
patent from the use of the crank, Watt de¬ 
voted himself to devising other means for 
converting a reciprocating into a rotary mo¬ 
tion. He devised five different modos, the 
subject of his patent of 1781 (No. 1300), 
nono of which, in hm opinion, wure amen¬ 
able to the charge of involving the use of 
cranks; but there is no doubt that two of 
them were absolutely cranks. There does 
not oppoar to he any rocord of four of tlieso 
devices having hcen used; but the fifth 
devico, the ‘Sun-aud-Planet ’ wheel, was 
largely employed by Watt for converting 
the reciprocating motion into rotary motion. 

Watt’s engines, as actually made (the 
writer of this article remembers one of them 
perfectly), had the sun and the planet wheelB 
of equal size, tho planet being confined to its 
orbit by a link loose upon tho sun-wheel 
shaft—the natural and proper means of doing 
it. But whether Watt feared that such a 
construction might he held to amount to a 
crank, or what other cause may have in¬ 
fluenced him, cannot now be determined; 
but the fact is that in his specification he 
made a most extraordinary provision for 


confining the planet wheel to its orbit, by 
inserting a pin in continuation of the axis of 
the planet wheel, into a circular groove. 
The sun and planet wheels of the proportions 
used by Watt—that of equality of dia¬ 
meter—hod a certain value besides that of 
steering clear of Pickard’s patent, in that 
they gave two revolutions of the sun. shaft, 
which was also the fly-wheel shaft, for each 
double reciprocation of tho engine, so that 
the speed of a slow-going engine was at once 
augmented in the very engine itself, and, 
moreover, the fly-wheel had its value quad¬ 
rupled. Some attempt was made to agree 
with Pickard for the use of the crank; but 
Watt’s pride revolted from buying back that 
which he said was his own invention, and 
he explains that ho had no wish to destroy 
Pickard’s patent, tkuB throwing the ubo of 
the crank open to the public, and depreciat¬ 
ing therefore the value of Watt’s own sub¬ 
stitute, tho sun and planet. 

Up to tho present time it will have been 
noticed that, in all cases of Watt's engines, 
there was only one working stroke made 
during the passage to and fro of the piston 
in the cylinder, the return stroke being due 
to tho action of a counter-weight. Bui, 
having now in these engines a close-topped 
cylinder with a piston-rod working through 
a Btufling-box, and having valves by which 
connection was made alternately between 
the under side of the piston and the steam 
boiler, and between the underside of the 
piston and condenser, it followed almost as 
a consequence that by additions to these 
valves the functions of the steam and vacuum 
might be repeated on tho upper side of the 
piston, and that thus the engino would have 
a working stroke in both directions, render¬ 
ing it independent of counterweights, and 
eminently adapting it for operation upon a 
crank, or upon its equivalent, to produce 
rotary motion. This was one of tho subjects 
of Watt’s patent of 1782 (No. 1321), and not 
only was this construction of great utility 
for giving comparative uniformity of rotary 
motion, bat also it was one which obviously 
doubled the work that could be obtained out 
of a given dimension of cylinder. This pa¬ 
tent also embraced another most important 
principle in the use of steam, one upon which 
practically the whole improvement, made 
since Watt’s days to the present, in the eco¬ 
nomy of fuel depends—namely, the employ¬ 
ment of steam expansively. 

A few words of explanation to the non¬ 
technical reader may perhaps be necessary. 
Assume a cylinder of such a diameter as to 
have 1 square foot = 144 square inches of 
area, and assume tho stroke of the piston in 
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it to be 2 foot. Let steam be introduced 
into this at, sny, two atmospheres of pressure, 
and assume the impossible, that there were a 
perfect vacuum in the condenser. Then, for 
simplicity, calling the atmosphere 16 lb. 
resaure, the piston would be urged to move 
ya load equal to 144 (2x16) = 4320 lb. 
And, if it did so through the 2-feol stroke, 
it would give a work of 8810 foot lb. and 
the consumption of steam would bo 2 cubic 
feet at 2 atmospheres density. Assume, now, 
that, instead of allowing the stoam to escape 
•when the piston had completed the 2-feot 
stroke, the cylinder could be extended to a 
tot al length of 4 feet. Then the same steam 
>—the ingress of any further quantity being 
cut off—continuing to press on the piston 
(the vacuous condition being maintained on 
the other side), the piston would be urged to 
move with a gradually decreasing pressure 
throughout tho remaining two feet ; and that, 
at the end of its journey, tho steam being 
then double in volume, would still have a 
pressure equal to one atmosphere. Tho moan 
ressure throughout this second 2 feet would 
e 20-8 lb. then 144 x 20-8 x 2 feet equals 
another 6,990 foot-pounds obtained without 
the expenditure of any more steam. Thus, 
in the first supposed instance of non-expan¬ 
sion, 2 cubic feet of steam at 2 atmospheres 
density would produce 8,040 foot-pounds of 
work, while the same steam expanding to 
twice its bulk would produce 14,830 xoot- 
pounds, or 69 por cent. more. It will of 
course be understood that these are merely 
illustrative figures, subjeot in practice to 
large deductions, the causes of which cannot 
bo gone into here. As long as the engines 
were single-acting nnd the connection be¬ 
tween tbe piston-rod and the boam was one 
that was always exposed to a tensile strain, 
that connection could well be made by means 
of a chain working over a sector attached to 
the beam. But so soon as the engines were 
made double-acting, then the piston-rod had 
no longer only to pull the beam end down, but 
had also to push it up. This was an operation 
which obviously could not he carried out by 
a single chain, To overcome this difficulty, 
and st ill by tho uso of a chain, a contrivance 
wus invented which prolonged the piston- 
rod high up, and a second chain connected 
to the bottom ond of tho sector was em¬ 
ployed j so that while tho old chain pulled 
tho beam end down, tho new chain pulled it 
up. 

Another contrivance was to furnish tho 
sector with teeth and to provide the piston- 
rod with a rack engaging in these teeth. 
Bolh these arrangements woro unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Tho remedy was to place a link jointed 


at its lower end to the top of the piston-rod 
and at its upper ond to the beam. It i 8 c w 
that, having regard to the versed sine of the 
arc described by tbe beam end, this link 
would be deflected out of tbe upright and 
thus the piston-rod top would be exposed to a 
resultant horizontal stress, tending to deflect 
it. The obvious way to have overcome this 
tendency was to furnish the ends of the pins 
of the piston-rod with guide-blocks working 
in or on vertical guides, and Watt in his 
patent of 1784 (No. 1432) specifies this as 
one means of attaining Mb end. But he de¬ 
vised another, and a most elegant mode 
whereby advantage was taken of the reverse 
curve given by levera pivoted in opposite 
directions so that the moving ends of these 
levere being united by a link, a point would 
be found in that link which for the extent of 
stroke required in the engine would move in 
a path that did not harmfully deviate from 
a straight line. This is Watt’s celebrated 
parallel motion, on which he prided himself 
mors than on any of his other inventions, 
and it is still used in nearly all the beam- 
cngineB that are now manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. But in the large number 
of direct-acting engines, embracing as they 
do in theso dnyB all Bteam vessels and all 
locomotives, transverse stresses of a more 
serious character—namely, those given by the 
crank through tho connecting rod—are suc¬ 
cessfully combated by the simple guide which 
Watt rejectod in practice for the parallel 
motion with which he was so very much 
pleased. Among Watt’s other contrivances 
to obtain a connection between the piston- 
rod ond the beam was the employment of a 
hollow or trunk piston-rod having the pin 
of the lower end of the connecting link 
situated at the lower part of the rod just 
above the piston. 

Wott’s many and most valuable inventions 
must always place him among the leading 
benefactors of mankind, ond there can there¬ 
fore bs no need to endeavour to augment his 
merits by attributing to him, as some of his 
biographers have done, matters which were 
not really of his invention, although used 
by him. One instance is that of the centri¬ 
fugal govornor to regulate tho speed of 
steam enginos. It is commonly stated that 
Watt invented tho centrifugal governor; 
but tbis is by no means certain, as it is 
frequently said that it had previously been 
used in flour-mills to control the distance 
apart of the millstones. 

The writer has tried to find any publica¬ 
tion prior to 1781, tho date of Watts patent 
for obtaining rotary motion from a recipro¬ 
cating steam engine, which describes the use 
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of the governor in flour-mills, but Las not 
succeeded. The earliest publication be Las 
0 g vet found is the specification of Thomas 
Mead’s patent of 1787 (No. 1623), ‘Regulator 
for Wind and other Mills.’ A reader of this 
specification must certainly come to the con¬ 
clusion that Mead was (or that he believed 
himsolf to be) the inventor of the imple¬ 
ment, and not merely the suggesler of its 
application to mills. 

The writer has not been able to ascertain 
when Watt first applied the governor to his 
steam engines. Farey in his book on the 
steam engine, published in 1827, says, at 
p. 487: ‘In the years 1784 and 1785 Messrs. 
Boulton and "Watt made several rotative 
engines ... One of the first of these was set 
up at Mr. Whitbread’s brewery in Chiswell 
Street. .. Mr. Whitbread’s engine was set 
to work in 1785. In their general appearance 
these engines were very much like that re¬ 
presented in plate xi, having the same kind 
of parallel motion, sun and planet wheels, 
and governor.’ If this statement about the 
governor be correct, then Watt was using 
governors three years before the dale of 
Mead's patent. It must, however, be re¬ 
membered that Farey was writing between 
forty and fifty years after the period under 
consideration. At p. 436 Farey, describing 
the governor, says: ‘ It was on the principle 
which had been previously used in wind and 
water mills.' 

Having regard to Watt'B silence on the 
question of the governor, to the fact that he 
did not patent it, nor even its application to 
the steam engine j having regard also to the 
statements (unsupported, it ia true) of many 
writers that the implement was used as ap¬ 
plied to flour-mills before the date of its 
application by Watt to tho steam engine, it 
appears the probabilities are largely against 
watt being the inventor of the governor. 
Watt applied it to the steam engine, and 
devised a particular kind of valve, the 
‘throttle valve,’ which, being balanced on 
each side of a central spindle, was capable 
of being moved by a comparatively weak 
agent, such as the centrifugal governor. 

There is another very useful adjunct to 
the steam engine—the indicator—the whole 
invention of which is also commonly but 
erroneously attributed to Watt. The indi¬ 
cator is an implement by which a pencil, 
controlled by a spring, is made to move 
forwards or backwards in accordance with 
the pressure prevailing in the engine cylinder 
at any moment, while a card, or nowadays a 
paper, is caused to traverse transversely to 
the movement of the pencil, and thus there 
is drawn on the card by the poncil, a diagram, 


which shows and records the varying pres¬ 
sures in the cylinder at all parts of the stroke 
of the piston, and thus enables the work 
done on tho piston and the quantity of steam 
used to be determined. No doubt this im¬ 
plement has been of the greatest value in 
the developing of the various improvements 
which have been made, and are still going on, 
in the steam engines. Watt’s share in the 
invention of the indicator was confined to 
the simple and comparatively useless vertical 
motion of the pencil in accordance with the 
pressure in the cylinder, and was a mere 
substitution for a glass tube containing mer¬ 
cury ; the transvorse motion, by which alone 
the diagram could be obtained, was due, it 
is believed, to the genius of John Southern, 
one of Boulton & Watt’s assistants. So long 
ns steam engines were used only for raising 
water, it was extremely easy to state the 
amount of woik they were doing and to 
compare one engine with another. Thus, if 
engine A were raising a hundred gallons per 
minute from a depth of a hundred fathoms, 
and engine B were raising two hundred 
allons from the same depth, B was obviously 
oing double the work of A j bat when en¬ 
gines were employed to drive mill-work, 
there was no such record of ‘ work done ’ ob¬ 
tainable j it became necessary, therefore, to 
devise somB standard. Prior to the use of 
the steam engine rotary motion on the large 
scale was derived from water-wheels, and on 
a small scale from windmills or from horse- 
wheels. Watt therefore, following Savery, 
determined that the horse-power should be 
tho standard. Savery had come to the con¬ 
clusion that it would need a stock of three 
horses to provide one always at work. He 
does not appear to have determined the 
‘ work ’ of a horse; hut if there were required 
four horses at work to drive, say, a pump, 
and Savery made an engine competent to do 
the same duty, he called that a 12-horse 
engine, as it was equivalent to the twelve 
horses that needed to be kept to provide four 
horses always at work. Watt, however, did 
not follow Savery in his rule-of-thumb 
determination, nor did he credit his engine 
with the idle horses. He satisfied himself 
that an average horse could continue to 
work for several hours when exerting him¬ 
self to Buch an extent ns would raise 1 owt, 
to a height of 190 feet in a minute, equal to 
22,000 lb. one foot high. In order that a 
purchaser of one of his engines should have 
no ground of complaint, he proportioned 
these machines so that for each of his horse¬ 
powers they should raise half as much again, 
or 33,000 lb. one foot high pier minute. As 
regards the confusion into which the qnes- 
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tion of horse-power driflod, resulting in as 
many as five different It bids, see the ‘ rrocoed- 
ings of the Royal Agrieult ural Society ’ (2nd 
ser. vol. ix, OardifT meeting, No, 17, p. 65). 

In 1785 Watt took out liis last patent, 
No. 1486, This -was for constructing fur¬ 
naces, &c., the object being to attain belter 
combustion and tlio avoidance of smoko. 
The invention appears to have been based 
on correct principles, and to have been em¬ 
ployed with success to some litl lo oxl.cnL j 
but it was dependent very largely on the 
attention of tho stoker, and was of but little 
practical use. 

It has been thought well not to interrupt 
the sequence of tho engine patents, and thus 
a patent as early as 1780 (No. 1244) has been 
passed over in order of its data, as it rolat ed 
to a matter entiroly unconnected with tho 
steam engine; it was, however, of gruat 
utility, and is now universally omployod. 
This was tho invonLion of copying loiters 
by means of a specially prepared ink, which 
would give an impression on a damped shoot 
of ft suitable papor when tlio writing and 
the damped paper were pressed togethor. 
Probably but low of tho thousands upon 
thousands who, throughout all civilised 
nations, have their lutter-copying books and 
presses aro aware that this most useful pro¬ 
cess is due lo the great Jamos Watt. 

When tho success of the Watt engine 
was fully established, attempts wero made 
to invent engines which should have ilie 
same advantages, but which should not ho 
within tho ambit of Watt's patent,. One of 
these ottempts was by Edward Bull, in the 
case of pumping engines for mines. The solo 
alteration lie made was t o invort the cylinder 
ovor the shaft of tho mine and to connect 
tlio pumps directly to the piston-rod, thus 
doing away with tlio main beam ; hut ho re¬ 
tained tho sepnrato condunsor with its air- 
pump, Another attempt was made by 
Jonathan darter nornblowor [sou under 
IloKNiiLownw, J onathanJ, IJe proposed to 
employ the expansive principle by allowing 
the steam to pass from one working cylindor 
to a second working cylinder of increased 
capaoily — a construction which prevails 
to-day under tho title of the compound 
ongino,and that, in tho further development 
of three cylinders in serieB, is practically 
universally omployod in all large steam 
vessels, wliothor used for war or for com- 
mcroo. lTomblower, however, could not 
disponso with the separate condenser and 
air-pump, and his enginos wero thus in¬ 
fringements of Watt’s original patent, 
Prom 1792 lo 1800 Watt and his partner 
wore engaged in vindicating his patent, and 


in putting a stop to these infringenjontB 
Act ions were brought in the common iX 
against Bull and against Ilornblower, win, 
whom was joined as defendant one Maherlev 
In each case tho infringement was all hut 
admitted, the defenders’ arguments bciim 
addressed to tho invalidity of the patent In 
each case the jury found a verdict for’the 
plainliU’. In each case tho full court of 
common picas by a majority determined 
the patent to bo bad, on (speaking as a lav- 
man) grounds of tbe vagueness of tbe speci¬ 
fication, due to tbe advice of the amateurs 
in patent matters to whom allusion has 
already been mado, and in each case there 
was appeal. On appeal the patent was up¬ 
hold, and tlio long litigation came to an end 
after yuarB of anxiety suffered by Watt and 
his partner, and aftur very heavy expendi¬ 
ture, ns may be gathered from the fact that 
in tlio four years between 1700 and 1800 
tlio costs wero 6,00(U Watt used to speak 
of liis patent as ‘ his well-tried friend.’ 

By the kindness of Mr, George Tangye of 
Bolio and of Iloatlifield Hall (at one time 
Watt’s rosidonco), tho writer 1ms had access 
Lo much of tho correspondence between 
Boulton and Watt and llioir sons during 
the period these notions wore going on; it is 
most interesting, and it shows also the 
charming character of the relatione subsist¬ 
ing between tlioso four men. In April 1781 
Boulton, uftor complaining to Watt of a 
difference lie had with a partner in his 
separate business, continued: ‘ However, as 
to you and I [sic], I am sure it is impossible 
wo can disagreo in the settling of our 
accounts, as Ihore is no sum total in any of 
(hum that I value so much as I do your 
cstocm, and the promotion of your health 
and happiness; therefore I will not raise a 
single objection to anything that you shall 
think just, as I liavo a most implicit confi¬ 
dence in your honour.’ 

Watt's love of soicnco was not confined 
lo physics, lie had from tho time of his 
early life in Glasgow boon devoted to 
chemistry, and, when sot tied in Birming¬ 
ham, the pursuit of chemical science was 
stimulated by his iuliranto connection with 
such men as Priestley, Koir, Small, and 
Wedgwood, These, with others, consti¬ 
tuted the 1 Lunar ’ Society, who met monthly 
at about the time of tho full moon, It was 
no doubt liis steady pursuit of chemical 
soienco, ovon in tho midst of all his steam- 
ongine labours, that led Watt to the brilliant 
discovery of tho composition of water. That 
Watt did mako this independent discovery 
is undoubted. Whether it was made prior 
to a similar discovery by Henry Octeudish 
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0731 - 1810 ) [q, v.] is a question about which 
there has been much and bitter controversy, 
It seems clear, however, that Watt, as early 
as 13 Dec, 1782, wrote to Jean Andru Deluc 
fq v .] ( <1 believe air is generated from 
witer. , . . If this process contains no de¬ 
ception, here is an effectual account of many 
phenomena, and one element dismissed from 
the list.’ Later on, 26 April 1788, Walt 
tnote to Dr. Priestley a letter Betting forth 
his discovery of the composition of water, 
and requesting that it might be given to 
Sir Joseph Banks, then president of the 
Royal Society, with a riow to iLs being 
read at a meeting. Owing to Priestleye 
doubts, Watt requested that the reading 
should be delayed to ascertain the result of 
some experiments Priestley said lie was about 
to make; it further appears that in the mean¬ 
while Watt's paper was pret ty freely shown 
among the lending members of the society. 
On 20 Nov. 1783 Watt wrato a letter to De- 
luc on the same subject; this letter was not 
read to the society until 29 April 1781; 
while Cavendish’s communication on the 
same subject was read on 15 Jan, 1784. 
Lord Brougham traced out various interpola¬ 
tions in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ in 
Cavendish’s favour by Sir Charles Blagden 
[q,v.], then secretary; and a curious double 
misdating of llicso transactions was also 
found; malting it appear that Watt’s com¬ 
munication of 2 Q Nov. 1783 was 26 Nov. 
17S4, and that Cavendish’s paper was of the 
dato of 16 Jan. 1783, and not, os was the 
fact, of 16 Jan. 1784. On 22 April 1783 
Watt, in writing to Gilbert Hamilton, made 
this declaration of faith: ‘ Pure inllauimablu 
air is phlogiston itself.’ ‘ Deplilogisticalcd 
air is walir deprived of its jmlogiston, and 
united to latent lioat,.’ ‘Walor is dephlo- 
gislicaled air deprived of part of its latent 
heat, and unitod l o a large dose of phlogiston.’ 
Watt directs that one part by moasure of 
1 pure air' (■=* dcphlogisUcaled air » oxygon) 
and two parts by measure of inflammalile air 
(=phlogiston = hydrogen) are to bB mixed 
and fired. It is quite certain that Arago in 
his filoge of James Watt delivered in 
1839, though thoroughly aware of the 
claims that had been put forward by the 
friends of Cavendish, unhesitatingly ascribed 
the first discovery of the fact that water was 
not an element, but was a compound body, 
and also the ascertaining the nature and 
proportion of the two constituents, to 
Watt. 

Watt had his interest in chemical science 
still further stimulated by the hope of 
benefiting the health of his invalid son, 
Grogory, by the inhaling of gases, called in 


those da) s ' factitious airs.’ This mode of 
cure was advocated by the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Beddocs [q.v.l, and Watt devised 
an apparatus to be used in hospitals, and of 
a smaller size in private houses, for the 
generation of the 1 airs,’ and in 1790 pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet, with illustrations, prices, 
and directions for use, Two principal ‘ aim 
were to be produced, tlie one oxygen and 
the other hydro-carbonate; this appears to 
have boen a mixture of hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and some carbonic oxide. This horriblo 
compound was not supposed to be of the best 
kind, nor to do its work properly, unless it 
had the effect of producing m the unhappy 
inhaler an attack of vertigo, Watt lmdadvo- 
cated the employment of lime in the case of 
the oxygen gas to purify it, but he cautions 
the user of the apparatus when malting the 
hydro-carbonate to be careful not to let 
any lime come in contact with the gas, as, 
if so, it will not produce the desired giddi¬ 
ness, The pamphlet is one of extreme in¬ 
terest, and the writer is indebted to Mr. 
George Tangye for a copy. 

Watt fitted up a garret in Tleathfield 
Ilall as a workshop, and late in life returned 
to the practice of that delicate manual work 
in which he had always boen so great a pro¬ 
ficient. He specially devoted himself to the 
invention and constructing of apparatus for 
the copying and reproduction of sculpture, 
and he produced some very admirable speci¬ 
mens of this work, of which he was not a 
little proud. In 1883 there remained in this 
workshop a most interesting collection of 
models of several of Watt’s inventions, in¬ 
cluding models of his various modes of 
obtaining rotary motion. They are most 
clearly describecl in a paper by Mr. E. A. 
Oowjter, road before the Institution of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers in November of that 
year, Now, practically the whole of these 
models have boen removed, leaving only the 
sculpture copying machines. 

Among the very interesting letters in the 
possession of Mr. George Tangye are some 
from Argand, on behalf of himself and of 
Montgolfier, relating to that most ingenious 
water-raising implement, the hydraulic ram, 
and to the .Argand lamps. There are also 
four original letters from Robert Fulton to 
Boulton and Watt, ranging from 1794 to 
1805, in which orders are given for steam 
engines, to be used in the steamboats Fulton 
was building. 

Watt’s first and greatest invention—con¬ 
densation in a vessel separate from the steam 
cylinder—was the very life of steam engines 
working at the low pressure prevailing in 
thoso days, as such engines owed their power 
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to tlie greator or less approach to a perfect 
vacuum ■which could be effected; but as the 
prossure of steam became inoreased, the valuo 
of the vacuous condition became relatively 
less and less, and thus the duality so confi¬ 
dently claimed by Mr. Serjeant Eons, in his 
speech to the court of appeal, was speedily 
shown to be groundless. Rous asserted , 1 This 
peculiar invention, for which this patent 
has been obtained, was from the first perfect 
and complete, has never been improved, and 
from the nature of things never can, because 
it is impossible to have more than all.’ So 
long ago as 1872, ot the Cardiff meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society _ before 
mentioned, a portable non-condensing en¬ 
gine was shown, developing a horse-power 
for a consumption of 279 lb. of coal per 
hour. 

It has always been a matter of surprise 
that Watt, who had invented the expansive 
use of steam, did not develop this principle 
by employing steam of higher and higher 
initial pressure; but this he did not do, and 
ho steadily opposed Richard Trevithick [q_. v.], 
who was the persistent advocate of high- 
pressure steam coupled with expansion. 
Sixteen years aftor Watt’s death, when tlio 
writer of this article was an apprentice, the 
common pressure of steam in condensing 
engines, whether stationary or marine, was 
from 4 to 6 lb. per square inch above atmo¬ 
sphere ; and notwithstanding the condensa¬ 
tion in the separate vessel, the consumption 
of coal was irom 6 to 8 lb. per horse-power 
per hour. The steam pressure in marine en¬ 
gines is now from 160 to 260 lb. (Perkins 
went as high as 600 lb.), and the consump¬ 
tion of coal is from to 2.) lb. per horse¬ 
power per hour. 

In spito of his wretched health, Watt was 
one of the most determined and persistent 
of men; his courage, except in matters of 
finance, was of the highest. He very early 
ocquirod a knowledge of Gorman and of 
Italian to enable him to read works on 
mechanics published in those languages, and 
he appears from his correspondence to have 
been a good French scholar. It has boon 
said he was originally a mathematical in¬ 
strument maker, and a workman of great 
delicacy of touch. In his early days at 
Glasgow, at tho request of some friends, ho 
made an organ of great beauty of tone, and 
he also made other musical instruments to 
oblige Ms friends, and not, it would appear, 
from a love of rnusio ; for in later years, when 
Southern applied for employment at Soho, 
Watt said ! ‘ I should be very glad to on- 
gags him for a drawer, provided ho gives 
bond to give up music. Otherwise I am 


sure he will do no good, it being the soureil 
of idleness.’ In early days also Watt in 
vented and sold a portable machine for draw 
ing from nature in proper perspective. 

In his chemical pursuits he not only de¬ 
vised the apparatus to manufacture the 
1 factitious airs,’ but he invented a sinmk 
mode of ascertaining the specific gravity of 
fluids, by means of a tnbe terminating in two 
tubular legs, one of which was immersed in 
distilled wator, the other in the liquid to he 
tested. A partial exhaustion of the shirfe 
tube being made, the water and the liqmd 
to he tosled rose in the respective legs and 
the differences in the height between that of 
the water and of the liquid under trial gave 
the specific gravity of this liquid as com¬ 
pared with the water. Watt also invented 
an admirable micrometer; and he perceived 
the value of weather records, and for nine 
years kept at Soho a most completo account 
obsorving every day at oight in the morning 
two in the afternoon, and eight in the even¬ 
ing tlie height of the barometer, the tem¬ 
perature, the hygromoter, the direction of 
tho wind, tho rainfall, and the general con¬ 
dition of tho weather. 

Reverting to engineering—Watt devised 
a loclced-up automatic counter, to record the 
number of Btrokes made throughout length¬ 
ened periods by his pumping engines. He 
proposed, and includod in his patent of 1784 
(No. 1432), a steam carriage for common 
roads, with differential gear for use on hills. 
He also proposed the use of tho screw pro- 
pellor, which he called tho ' spiral oar/ for 
navigation. lie was, in truth, not a mere 
specialist devoted to one subject, but was 
of great general scientific learning, and was 
a happy instance of a man who based his 
inventions on scientific data, aud proved 
thorn in the model form by aid of his rare 
manual dexterity. 

As regards the favourable impression he 
mado on those with whom he associated ia 
his later life, and the extent and versatility 
of his information, nothing can more readily 
tostify to this than the statement by Sir 
Walter Scott of Ills meeting with Watt in 
1817, when Watt was in his eighty-second 
year (Scott erroneously says eighty-fifth); 
this is to bo found in Scott’s letter to ‘Cap¬ 
tain Oluttorbuek ’ in 1 The Monastery’ (1851 
edit., p. 42). 


Watt was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1784, of the Royal 
Sooioty of London iu 1786, and an LL.D. 
Glasgow in 1806, and was everywhere re¬ 
cognised by men of soience as one of the 
foremost among them. This was so not only 
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in the United Kingdom, but on the con¬ 
tinent. As early as 1781 the Russian 
ambassador -wrote on behalf of the empress 
a most flattering letter, begging Watt to go 
to Russia, and to be the supreme director of 
mines, metallurgy, and ordnance castings in 
that country. Watt refused this oiler in a 
letter admirable for its clearness and its 
courtesy. He corresponded very frequently 
■with scientific men in France, and was 
extremely well received there by them when 
be went with Boulton to Paris in 1786. 
Lavoisier and Berthollet were among his 
most intimate acquaintances. In 1808 he 
■wasmado a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and in 1814 one of the 
eight foreign associfis of 'the Acadfimie des 
Sciences. He declined shortly before his 
death an offer of a baronetcy made through 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

On 18 June 1824 (rather less than five 
years after Watt’s death) a public meeting 
^as held in London to make provision 
for a monument to Watt’s memory; this 
meeting was attended by (Sir) Humphry 
Davy, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Brougham, and 
many others. In the result, a monument 
by Chantrey was erocted in Westminster 
Abbey, with an epitaph by Brougham; while 
in France, Arago m 1839 pronounced a 
well-known and appreciative 6loge before 
tbe Acadfimie des Sciences. 

A bust of Watt by Chantrey, a medallion 
and a chalk drawing by Henning, and a 
sepia by George Dawe are in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. Two portraits, 
one painted by CharlesF. de Breda in 1793, 
and the other by Henry Howard, R.A., 
are in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Sir William Beechey in 1801 and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in 1813 painted lialf-langths, and 
Sir Henry Raeburn a head in 1816. A large 
statue wae erected in Birmingham in 1868, 
and there are full-length statues by Chantrey 
not only in Westminster Abbey but at Glas¬ 
gow (both in GeoTge Square and at the col¬ 
lege), in Greenock Library, and in Hands- 
worth church, whore the engineer was buried. 

The son, Jambs Watt (1709-1848), bom 
on 6 Feb. 1769, early turned Ms attention 
to science. In 1789 he went to Paris to 
pursue his studies, and took part in the 
revolutionary movement, At first he was 
in high favour with the leaders, hut on 
showing a distaste for their later excesses, 
he was denounced before the Jacobin Club 
by Robespierre and was compelled to ilee 
into Italy. Returning to England in 1794, 
he became a partner in the Soho firm, and 
afterwards gave some assistance to Fulton. 
In 1817 he bought the Caledonia of 102 tons, 


fitted her with new engines, and went in 
her to Holland and up the Rhine to Coblenz. 
She was the first steamship to leave an Eng¬ 
lish port. On his return he made material 
improvements in marine engines. He died, 
unmarried, the last of Watt’s descendants, 
at Aston Hall, Warwickshire, on 2 June 
1848 ( Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 207; "Waed, Men 
of the Reign). 

[Williamson’s Memorial of the Life and 
Lineage, &a., of Janies Watt, 1866; Sniilos’s 
Lives of Boulton and Watt, 1866; Muirhund’s 
Origin and Progress of the Mechanical Inven¬ 
tions of James Watt, 1864; Muirhead’s Life of 
Watt, 1868 ; E. A, Cowper in the Transactions 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1883, 
on tko ’Inventions of James Watt and his 
Models preserved at Handsworth and at South 
Kensington;’ ‘Watt’ in the Encyclopedia 
Brifcaunies, 6th ed. 1823, by Janies Watt, junr.; 
Muirhead’s Correspondence of the late James 
Watt on his Discovery of the Theory of the 
Composition of Water, 1846; Robison's Me¬ 
chanical Philosophy: letters and notes by James 
Watt on tho History of the Steam Engine; 
"Farcy on the Steam Engine, 1827; Law Reports: 
points reserved in Boulton and Watt a. Bull, and 
m Boulton and Watt v. Hornblower and Mnber- 
ley; Specification of Wasbrough’s patent, 1779; 
Specification of Pickard’s patent, 1780; Edin¬ 
burgh Review, vol. hxxvii., Jeffrey on Watt 
arid the Composition of Water; Phil. Trans. 
1763ondl784,vol. Ixxiv.; Lardner on thoStoam 
Engine, 1828 and 1861; Arago’s Eloge, trans¬ 
lated by Muirhead, 1839; North British Review, 
1847, vol. vi. j Brewster on Watt’s Discovery of 
the Composition of Water; Transactions of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Walker’s (Presi¬ 
dent) Address, 1843; Brougham's Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Men of Letters and Science, 1846; Edin¬ 
burgh Review, riii. 320; Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
about 1814, ‘Steam Engine,’ byFurey on Watt’s 
information; Stuart’s Descriptive History of the 
Steam Engine, 1831.] F. B-i. 

WATT, JAMES HENRY (1709-1867), 
line engraver, was born in London in 1799 
and, at the age of eighteen, became a pupil of 
Charles Heath (1786-1848) [q. v.] He en¬ 
graved many beautiful vignettes for the 
‘ Amulet,’ * Literary Souvenir,’ and similar 
productions from designs by Robert Smirka, 
Riohard Westall, and others; also several 
plates for the official publication 4 Ancient 
Marbles in the British Museum.’ Of his 
larger works, which are all executed in pure 
line on copper, with much taste and power, 
the most important are: ‘The Flitch ot 
Bacon,’ after Stothard, 1832; 'May Day in. 
the Time of Queen Elizabeth,’ after Leslie, 
1836; ‘Highland Drovers’ Depjpfcure,’ and 
‘Courtyard in the Olden Time,’ after 
E. Landseer; and ‘Christ Blessing Little 
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Children,’ after Eastlake, 18C9, Watt died 
in. London on 18 May 1867, 

[Art Journal, 1887; Redgrave's Diet, of Ar¬ 
tists ; Gont. Mag. 1867, ii. 110.] F. M. O'D. 

WATT, ROBERT (1774-1819), biblio¬ 
grapher, son of John Watt (d. 1810), was 
horn at Bonnyton farm in the parish of 
Stewarton, Ayrshire, on 1 Slay 1774. At 
an early age he was sent to school, but when 
about thirteen worked as a ploughhoy to a 
neighbouring farmer. A love of odvonture 
gave him the desire to be a chapman. With 
some others he made a trip into Galloway to 
work on stone-dyking and road-making, At 
Dumfries they hoarded on the farm of Ellis- 

land, in the possession of Robert Burns, and 
lived for sorno days in the old houso which 
he and his family had recently occupied. 
‘During the eummer I spent in Dumfries¬ 
shire I had frequent opportunities of seoing 
Burns, but cannot recollect of having formed 
any opinion of him, except a confused idua 
that lie was an extraordinary character' 
(Autobiographical Fragment in Biographical 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 18G6, p. 430). 
Even wliilo carting stones ho found oppor¬ 
tunities for reading. His elder brother, jolm, 
who had been a cabinet-maker in Glasgow, 
returned home and persuaded Watt to join 
him in business as carpontor and joiner. Ills 
devotion to study becamo strongur, and young 
Watt in October or November 1702, having 
been preparod by an hour's tuil ion each morn¬ 
ing in Greek and Latin by Duncan Mncfnr- 

lane, schoolmaster in Stewarton, ontered the 
classes for those languages at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity in 1703, and for the Greek and logic 
classes the following year. lie gained a 
prizo bestowed by Professor John Young (d. 
1820) [q. v.] for Grcok, and in 1796 and 1796 
attended the moral and natural philosophy 
classos at Edinburgh, During the summor 
recossos he supported himsoli by teaching, 
and in 1706 had a school in Kilmaurs parish, 
where lxe becamo acquainted with the Rev. 
John Russel [q. v.] of Kilmarnock—Burns’s 
‘ Rumble John.’ In 1796 and 1797 he studied 
anatomy and divinity at Edinburgh, and 
obtained a prize of 107. for an essay on 
1 Regeneration,’ highly praised by Professor 
Hunt or. He acted as parochial schoolmaster 
in Symington, near Kilmarnock, in 1797 and 
1798, but resolved to givo up the study of 
divinity for that of medicine, which lie fol¬ 
lowed at Glasgow in 1798 and 1799. IIo 
was not, howovor, apprenticed to a surgeon, 
although Peter Mackenzie states that in 1798 
Watt 1 got, into the apothecary shop of old 
Moses Gardner’ in Glasgow (Reminiscences, 
vol. iii.) 


Watt 



nw, watt commenced as a general nraSf 
lioner at Paisley, contributed to the ‘ Medial 
and Physical Journal’ (London, March ana 
Aug,.st 1800, and May 1801), and publbS 
his first book, ‘ Oases of Diabetes, Gum* 
lion, &c., with Observations on the Ilistorr 
and Treatment of Disease in general ’ fPai»w 
1808, 8vo), a work long held in esteem. 
practice and reputation increased, and he 
became a ‘ momber’ of the Glasgow faeiilt™ 
on 6 Jan. 1807. Two tmoiiolntnul.!_ 


south to see if lie could find a suitable open 
mg in England. lie received the degree of 
M.D. from King’s College, Aberdeen, on 
20 March 1810, took a large honse in Queen 
Street, Glasgow, practised as a physician 
and delivered courses of lectures on medi¬ 
cine. 11 ib system of teaching was 'to have 
recourse to original authors,’ and he esta¬ 
blished a well-choson library, described in a 
‘ Catalogue of Medical Books for the use of 
Students attending Lectures on the Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice of Medicine; with an 
Address to Medical Students on the best 
Method of prosecuting their Studies’ (Glas¬ 
gow, 1812, 8vo), now extremely rare, and 
specially interesting as the starting point 
of the famous ‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’the 
plan for which had been developing from 
thotimahomatrioulatediul793. Tho ‘Cata¬ 
logue’ includes over a thousand entries; 
ancient and modern literature are well re¬ 
presented. lie also lmd a collection of a 
thousand theses available for reference, and 
* manuscript catalogues, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally according to tho authors’ names and 
the subjects treated, may be seen in the 
library, and will be printed as soon as tha 
collection is completed.’ He made some pro¬ 
gress in tho formation of a pathological 
museum. 

In 1818 he published ‘A Treatise on ths 
History, Nature, and Treatment of Ohin- 
cough, including; a Variety of Cases and Dis¬ 
sections ; to which is subjoined an Inquiry 
into the relative Mortality of the principal 
Diseases of Children and the numbers who 
have died under ten years of age in Glasgow 
during the last thirty years,’ Glasgow, 8vo. 
The ‘Inquiry’ was the fruit of a laborious 
investigation of the registers of the Glasgow 
burial-places, and suggested that the dimi¬ 
nution m deaths by smallpox due to vaccina¬ 
tion was compensated by tho increase in 
deaths by measles (cf. Bahoit, Life ofJenner, 
ii. 892; Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, April 1814, p, 177 ; Sir Gilbert 
Blane in Medical and Chirurgical Trans■ of 
London, 1813, iv. 468 j Dr, Farr in Registrar- 
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GeneraVs Report, 1867 pp. 218-14,1872 p. 
qoj andliis Vital Statistics, 1886, pp, S21-2). 
Watt’s tables were reproduced by John 
Thomson, Glasgow, 1888 (see W. White, 
Stonj of a Great Delusion, 1886, pp. 439-62; 
J Me Vail, Vaccination Vindicated, 1887, 

' id • Obuioiitok, History of Epidemics, 
1894, ii- 652-60 - ). 

Watt published anonymously at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1814 a small octavo volume entitled 
‘Rides of Life, with Reflections on the Man¬ 
ners and Dispositions of Mankind,’ contain¬ 
ing a thousand and one aphorisms, At this 
ueriod he was leading a very active profes¬ 
sional life. He was a member of the Medical 
and Ohirurgical Society of London, and con¬ 
tributed papers to that body; he was a 
founder and first president of the Glasgow- 
Medical Society; and in 1814 was elected 
prosident of tlio Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and physician to the Royal luflr- 
nuuyof Glasgow. From 1816 to 1817 he 
was prosident of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society. But tlio continuous labour of pre¬ 
paringtbe * Bibliotheca’ impaired bis health, 
and he withdrew from practice about the 
be"inning of 1817. He retired to Gampvale, 
a suburb of Glasgow, whore he remained 
until his death. In the compilation of the 
‘Bibliotheca,’ which he directed from a sick 
bed, he was assisted by his sons John and 
James, 'William Motherwell [q.v.], and Alex¬ 
ander Whitelaw. A sea voyage to London 
and a tour in England failed to restore his 
vigour. ‘ Proposals ’ for the publication of 
the work by subscription were circulated ; 
the first part was advertised on 1 Deo. 1818 
as ready to be issued in February 1819, 
but Watt ‘ died when only a few of its sheets 
were printed off’ (Preface, p. v), on 12 March 
1819 (Glasgow JleraldjSS March 1819). 

He married Marion Bums (d, 1863), who 
bore him nine children, of whom John, the 
eldest, died in 1821, and James in 1829, both, 
liko their father, victims to their devotion 
to bibliography. A daughter is said to havo 
died in the workhouse at Glasgow in 1864 
(London Header, 28 May 1864). 

Two portraits of Watt are preserved in 
the hall of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Glasgow, one as a young man ; 
the other, in mature age, is said to hepaiutod 
by Raeburn. A third portrait, of a date be¬ 
tween the two, was exhibited at the Old 
Glasgow Exhibition in 1894. Watt was a 
tall and handsome man, and very robust in 
early life. 

A month after Watt's death Dr, Thomas 
Ohalmers [q. v.] and some others issued a 
circular to assure the subscribers that tho 
manuscript of the ‘Bibliotheca’ had boon 


left by the author in an advanced state of 
readiness, and that his son would see it 
through the press. The work was finally 
completed in 1824, under the title of ‘ Bib¬ 
liotheca Britannica; or a general Index to 
British and Foreign Literature, by Robert 
Watt, M.D. In two parts, Authors and 
Subjects’ (Edinburgh, 4 vols. 4to). It came 
out in parts, of which Nos. 1 to 4 bad the 
imprint of Glasgow, 1819-20, and 6 to 9 
that of Edinburgh, 1821-4. Tbe publication 

family. The author and his two sons were 
killed by it, and the Constables failed before 
they paid to Mrs. Watt a sum of 2,0007. 
which had been agreed upon for the compila¬ 
tion. Watt, was ‘a practitioner of great 
sagacity and a philosophical professor of 
medicine’ (Farr in Iteg.-Gen. Deport, 1887, 
p. 214), but it is as a bibliographer that his 
fame will live. His industry and perse¬ 
verance under difficulties were remarkable. 
The plan of a catalogue of authors, followed 
by an index of subjects, grow from the ar¬ 
rangement of bis own medical collection; 
he enlarged this to include all medical works 
published in England, then to law and other 
subjects, and finally to foreign and classical 
literature. Articles from periodicals and the 
productions of famous printing presses were 
also included. In spite of many imperfec¬ 
tions and the increase of modern require¬ 
ments, the book is still one of the handiest 
tools of the librarian and bibliographer. 
After the death of Watt’s last surviving 
daughter in 1804 the original manuscript 
was discovered, consisting of two large sacks 
Bill of slips, It is now preserved in the free 
library at Paisley, arranged in sixty-nine 
volumes. 

[The chief sources of information are Dr. 
James FinlayBOn’s Account of the Life and 
Works of Dr. Robert Watt, 1897, 8vo (with a 
portrait and bibliography); Dr. Finlayson’s 
Medical Bibliography and Medical Education; 
Dr. Robert Watt’s Library for his Medical Stu¬ 
dents in 1812 (Edinb. Medical Journal, October 
1898). See also Chambersls Biogr. Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen, Glasgow, 186S-6,4 vols. 
4to (with autobiographical fragment not in 1870 
edition, which, however, contains some family 
information); Hacftirlane’s Parish of Stewarton 
(New Statistical Account of Scotland, Edinb. 
184.6, v. 730-1); Duncan’s Memorials of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
1896; AUibono’s Diet, of English Lit.; Mac¬ 
kenzie's Old Reminiscences of Glasgow, iii. 633- 
840; Mason’s Bibliographical Martyr (The Li¬ 
brary, 1889,1.68-33); Proc. of the Philosophical 
Soe. of Glasgow, I860, iv. 101-17; Memorial 
Oat. of the Old Glasgow Exhib. 1894, Glasgow, 
1896.) H. R. T. 
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John Mosley Watts, the representative of a the next fifteen years, "Watts sparer! t0t 
reepoctablo Leicestershire family, by Sarah, pains to secure first-rate contributors 
daughter of Sam uel Bolton of Fair Mile, noar both departments, and Mb editorship brouett 
Henley-on-Thames, His grandfather, Dr. him into friendly relations with Scott 'Wot! 
William Watts, a physician, -who married worth, Coleridge, Praod, Sidney Walker il 
Mary, daughter of George Whalley (of tho Hemans, and many other leading Wit m 
regicide family), was one of the founders of Such work was more congenial to him th* 8 ' 
the Leicester Infirmary (see Nicjhois, Hist, the editorship of the 1 Courier,’ and he r& 
qf Leicestershire). The misconduct of his signed that post in 1820; he ’now becam 
father occasioned a separation betweou his proprietor of the 'Literary Souvenir' thn 
parents, whose affairs wore further com- original publishers having sunk in the’com 
plicated by an interminable chancery suit, meroial tempost of the time. He had ob- 
Young WattBwas brought up by his mother, tained reputation as a poet by a pleasine 
who placed him in 1808 at Wye College volume, ‘PoeticalSketches,’privatelyprinted 
grammar school, Rent, and two years later in 1822 (London, 8vo) and published m 1823 
at Power's ‘Academy’ at Ashford, On (4th edit, 1828); and in 1828 he collected 
leaving school in 1812 he became succes- some of tho best fugitive poetry of the day 
eively usher inn school at Fulham 5 a private in the ‘ Poetical Album.’ A second series 
tutor in the family of Mr. Ruspini, dentist followed in 1829, and was succeeded by two 
to the prince regent; and temporary clerk in similar collections, 'The Lyre’ and‘The 
the oihee of tho controller of army accounts. Laurel,' together roprinted in ] 867 as ‘ The 
Leaving this employment in oonsequenoc of Laurel and the Lyre.’ In 1827 he took part 
the reduction of the army, he filled some in establishing the ‘Standard’ newspaper 
tutorships in the north of England, and [eeo Gijwabd, Stanxhj; Ldub], and in 1833 
oventually, about 1818, returned to London he foimdod the ‘United Service Gazette’ 
as sub-editor of the ‘New Monthly Maga- which he conducted for some years. The 
zine.’ In 1819 he superintended the produc- ‘Literary Souvonir,’long exceedingly suc¬ 
tion ofOharlosRobertMaliu'in’sunsucceseful cossful, was by this time declining, and ex- 
tragedy of ‘ Frodolpho,’ and in the same year pired in 1888, after having being carried on 
made the acquaintance of Jeremiah IIolmes for three years as the ‘ Cabinet of British 
and Benjamin Barron Wiffen Iq, v.], whoso Art,’ Watte attributed this to the attacks 
sister, Priscilla Maden, usually known as of William Maginn [q. v.] in ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
1 Zillak,’ he married at Woburn on 16 Sept, zine,’where alibollousbut irresistibly comical 
1821. lie was at this time a contributor to caricature portrait by Maclise had appeared, 
the ‘Literary Gazette,’ whore a series of representing Watts carrying off pictures with 
papers on the ‘ Borrowings of Byron ’ had a dooidedly furtive expression. An aotion 
attracted considerable attention, and had bo- for libel resulted, in which Watts obtained 
como intimate with many literary and or- 1602. damages. The decline of the‘Souvenir’ 
tistio celebrities, but had no corlain menus led him to become what Maginn contemp- 
of income until, in 1822, Mr, J. 0. Robinson, tuously called ‘ head nurse of a hospital of 
of the firm of Hunt & Robinson, for whom rickety nowspaperlings,’ a description the 
he had performed some literary work, offered truth of which is admitted by his son. 
him the editorship of the ‘ Leeds Intelli- These speculations, chiefly minor provincial 
gencor.’ TIo somewhat prejudiced the paper papers established in the conservative in- 
at first by an advocacy of the fenoing of toreet, involved him in litigation with his 
mnehinory in factories which astonished and partner in tho 1 United Service Gazette;’ he 
exasperated tho employers; but in the opi- retired from all connection with the press in 
nion of his fiiond Oroly ‘ his extracts and 1847, and in 1860 became a bankrupt. In 
literary notices placod his work above tho the same year, novortheloss, appeared a col- 
level of any country newspaper,’ and ho oon- lective edition of pooms, which long retained 
ducted it successfully until, in 1826, he left popularity, entitlod ‘ Lyrics of the Heart.' 
Leeds for Manchester to edit the ‘ Courier.’ In 1868 he accepted an inferior appointment 
His connection with Messrs, Ilunt & Robin- in the inland revenue olllce, where his son 
son, however, was not dissolved, but became had obtained a high position; a civil list 
more intimate through the establishment pension of 1002. a year was conferred upon 
under his editorship m 1824 of the ‘Lite- him by Lord Aberdeen in January 1864. 
rary Souvenir,' partly an imitation of the His later days were thus rendered comfort- 
German periodicals of the class, but sub- able. In I860 he initiated a very useful class 
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of publication by editing tlio first issue of 
< Men of tlia Time,’ remarkable for an un¬ 
paralleled misprint en bloc at tbe expense of 
the bi&kop of Oxford, and the portentous 
length of the article on the editor, who has 
awaided himself three times as much space 
as he has bestowed on Tennyson. 

Besides bis poems, he was the author of 
several prose works, of which, as he says, 
i ]j e did not think it worth while to claim 
the paternity.’ His most noteworthy com¬ 
pilation is the memoir and letterpress ac¬ 
companying the beautiful issue of Turner's 
‘Liber Fluvtorum’ in 1853, Ho died on 
6 April 1861 at Blenheim Orescent, Notting 
Bilh whither ho hod moved from St. John’s 
Wood in 1860. His widow survived until 
13 Dec. 1873, and was buried beBide her 
husband in Highgate cemetery. Their son 
Alaric Alfred (1826-1901), married in 1860 
Anna Maria, elder daughter of William and 
Mary Ilowilt, and was well known as a 
spiritualist. Etchings of Watts and his wife 
are prefixed to the two volumes of the 
1 Life ’ by Alaric Alfred Watts. 

[Alaric Watts: a Narrative of his Life, by his 
son, Alarie Alfred Watts, 1881; Mftgirm and 
Bates in the Maclise Portrait Gallery.] R. G. 

WATTS, GILBERT (d. 1667), divine, 
a younger son of Richard Watts, by his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Arthur Alcook of St. 
Martin's Vintry, London, widow ofhiscousin, 
Tkomas Scott (d. 1686) of Barnes Ilall, 
Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, was grandson of John 
Watts (1497 P-1001) of Muckleton, Shrop¬ 
shire, by his wife Ann, daughter of Richard 
Scott of Barnes Hall. Watts was thus of 
kin to Thomas Rotherham [q.v.L archbishop 
of York and second founder of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, whose arms he quartered with his own, 
lbs elder brother, Richard, M.A., fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, vicar of Chester¬ 
ton, Cambridgeshire, and chaplain to Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford [q.y.], became 
the owner of Barnes Hall after the death, 
on 17 July 1638, in Ireland, of his elder 
half-brother, Sir Richard Scott, comptroller 
of the housohold to the sumo earl. 

Gilbert was born at Rotlierham, York¬ 
shire. He studied for a few terms at Cam¬ 
bridge, and on his admission as butler or ser¬ 
vitor at Linoaln College, Oxford, in 1607, he 
was permitted to reckon them towards quali¬ 
fying for a degree (O.tford Univ. Reg, u. i, 
371). He graduated B.A, on 28 Jan. 1010- 
1611, M.A. on 7 July 1614, was elected a 
fellow in 1621, and became B.D, on 10 July 
1828, On 1 Nov. 1042 Watts was created 
D.D. during the king’s visit to Oxford, having 
been presented on 11 July previous to the 
rectory of Willingale Doe, Essex, His rectory 
von. xx. 


was sequestrated by the Westminster as¬ 
sembly in August 1847 ; but although tbe 
clerk of the committee for plundered mini¬ 
sters was ordered to show cause for the 
act, the ground of complaint against Watts 
does not appear. 

He returned to Oxford, died at Eynsham 
on 9 Sept, 1667, and was buried in the 
chancel of All Saints. By his will, dated 
6 Sept, (proved 6 Nov.) 1067, Watts left to 
Lincoln College ‘ soe many bookes ns cost me 
threescore pounds,’ to bo chosen and valued 
by Thomas Barlow [q. v.], then librarian of 
the Bodleian. Watts was a good preacher 
and an excellent linguist. Wood says he 
had 1 so smooth a pen in Latin or English 
that no man of his time exceeded him.’ 

Watts translated Bacon’s 1 l)e Augmentis 
Soientiarum,’ and his rendering called * Of 
the Advancement and Proficience of Learn¬ 
ing, of the Partitions of Sciences,’ Oxford, 
1640, fol,, wss highly praised on its appear¬ 
ance . His translation of D’Avila’s' History 
of the Civil Wavs of Prance ’ was never pub¬ 
lished ; and he left other works in manuscript, 
including ‘ A Catalogue of all the works of 
Oharlss I,’ which is preserved among tho 
manuscripts at Corpus Christi College, Ox¬ 
ford, 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 483; 
Wood’s Colleges and Halls, eel. Gutch, p. 248 ; 
Poster’s Athenas, 1600-1714, iv. 1684; Burrows’s 
Visitation, p. 608; Nowcourt'a Report. Eccles. 
ii, 668; Addit. MB. 16671, ff. 172,174; Will 
P.C.O. 472 Ruthen; Hunter's Hallamshire, 
p. 443; J. R. Seatt’s Family of Soott of Scots 
Hall, p. 167.] 0. P, S. 

WATTS, HENRY (1816-1884), chemist, 
was born in London on 20 Jan. 1816. He 
went to a private school, and was articled at 
the age of fifteen as anarchitect and surveyor; 
but, finding himself unsuited for this pro¬ 
fession, supported himself by teaching, chiefly 
mathematical, privately and at a school. 
He then went to University College, London. 
In 1841 he graduated B.A. in the university 
of Loudon. In 1846 he became assistant to 
George Fownes [q. v.], then professor of 
practical chemistry at University College, 
and occupied this post, after Fownes’s death 
in 1849, until 1867, under Professor Alex¬ 
ander William Williamson. Owing to an 
incurable impediment in speech he found 
himself unable to obtain a professorship, 
and, on this account, was ultimately in¬ 
duced to devote himself entirely to the 
literature of chemistry. In 1847 he was 
elocted fellow of the Chemical Society. In 
1848 he was engaged by tlie Cavendish 
Society to translate into English and en¬ 
large Leopold Gmelin’s classical ‘ Handbuob 
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der Oheraie,’ a work which, occupied much a hall bearing his own name and ths'sPTt 
of his time till 1872, when the last of with the device of three bells used by l?* 
its eighteen volumes appeared. On 17 "Dec. cis Watts. The same device was bom 
1849 he was elected editor of the Chemical Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire heir 
Society’s ‘ Journal,’ and about the beginning made by a William Watts, and in 1450 if 
of I860 he also became librarian to the so- Rickard Brayser of Norwich, to whom tr 
cioty. Early in 1871 it was decided to print original bell-founder Watts may have hep 6 
in the society’s journal abstracts of all apprenticed. neea 

papers on chemistry appearing in full else- In 1811 Watts was admitted to the chan- 
where. In February 1871 a committee was man’s or merchant's guild; in 1820-1 he wa 
appointed to superintend the publication of elected chamberlain of the borough and in 
the journal and these summaries, but the 1038-4 mayor of Leioester (‘ Paved’ to Mr 
scheme ‘ very soon proved to be unworkable, Hugh Watts maior for his yearly’allowance 
and the revision of the abstracts was left according to the ancient order, 31, 6s, 

entirely in tho hands of .... Watts, with A stately reception of Charles I and his 

the most satisfactory results,’ The abstracts queon on their progress in August 1834 
in the ‘ Journal ’ may be regarded as models, marked the year of Watts's mayoralty, 
and the success of this scheme must he at- There romain in the county of Leicester 
tnbuted to Watts. In 1858 he was engaged many examples of Watts’s famous work 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co. to prepare a including several complete rings, admired 

new edition of the < Dictionary of Chemistry for the beauty of their tone. The peal of 

and Mineralogy ’ of Andrew Ure [q. v.J; ton hells for St. Margaret’s, Leicester was 
but, finding Ibis book too much out of dale, saidtohethefinostin England. Hisfavo’urits 
he transformed it, with the help of a nume- inscription: ‘ J. H. S.: Nazareus:rex:Iudeo- 
rous and distinguished staff, into a real rum: Fili: Dei: miserere: mei:’ caused 
encyclopaedia of chemicnl scionco, Tho first his bellB to be called Watts’s Nazarenes. 
edition of Watts’s ‘Dictionary of Chemistry,’ He worked the bell-foundry of Leicester 
in five volumes, was completed in 1868; until his death, at the age of sixty, in 
supplements wore published in 1872,1876, February or March 1842-3, and was buried 
and 1879-81. A new edition, revised and en- in St. Mary’s Church, Leicester, 
tirely rewritten by Professor M. M. Pattieon Shortly after tho death of Watts the 
Muir and Dr. II. Forstor Morley, was pub- business was wound up and partly taken 
lished 1888-04, 4 vols. 8vo. The dictionary over by Nottingham founders. Watts’s son, 
contains excellent summaries of the facts also named Hugh (’1611-1668), to whom 
and theories of chemistry, presented in an un- the boll-molal and hell-founding appli- 
usually readable and attractive form. In 1866 ances were bequeathed, married a daughter 
Watts was elected F.R.S., and in 1879 he of Sir Thomas Burton of Stockerston. 
was elected fellow of tho Physical Socioty. [For a full account of tho Nowcombo and 
Watts died on 80 June 1884, lie had Watts faraihos and thoir bolls see North’s Chuwh 
married in 1861 Sophie, daughter of M. Ilonri Bells of Leicestershire (Loiaester, 1876, 4to).] 
Ilanliart, of Miilliftiwen in Alsace, by whom L. M. M. 

he had oighl sons and two daughters. WATTS, ISAAC (1874-1748), hymn- 

Besidos the works mentioned above, writer, was born aL Southampton on 17 July 
Watts edited the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 1074. Ilis grandfather, Thomas Watts, a 
and thirl eontli oditione of Fownos’s * Manual commander of a man-of-war under Bioko in 
of Chemistry.’ He was an honorary member 1666, died in the prime of life through an 
of the Pharmaceutical Society and life- oxplosionon board his ship. Ilis father, Ibosc, 
governor of University Oollego, London. ocoupiod a lower position, being described as 
[Obituaries in Naturo, 1881, xxx. 217, Ohem. ‘ a clothier’ of 21 French Street, Southampton 
Soc. Journ. 1886, xlvil. 348, including a brief (1719). As deacon of the independent 
autobiography; Jubilee of tho Chemicul Society, meeting, he was imprisoned for his religious 
1891, pp. 240, 262 passim.] P. J. II. opinions in the gaol of Southampton at the 

WATTS, HUGH (1682 P-1043), boll- time of the birth of his son Isaac and in the 
founder, the second son of Fraucis Walts, following year (1676). In 1686 also he was 
ball-founder of Laicostor (c?. 1600), and some- for the same cause obliged to hide in Lon- 
time partner with the Newoombos, was horn don for two years. In later years he kept 
about 1682. Ilis grandfather may have been a flourishing boarding-school at Southamp- 
tlie Hew Wat who in 1503 oast a bell for ; ton. He had a liking for the composition 
South Luffenkam, Rutland. of sacred verses. One or two of his pieces 

In 1600, tho year of his father’s death, appear in the posthumous works of his son 
Watts cast for Evington in Leicestershire | (1779), and several others in that volume are 
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credited to him by Gibbons in bis biography. 
He died in February 1738-7, aged 85. Hie 
w ife was daughter of an Alderman Taunton 
at Southampton, and had Huguenot blood in 
her veins. 

Isaac Watts was the eldest of nine chil¬ 
dren,of whomRiohard lived to be a physician, 
Enoch was bred to the sea, and Sarah mar- 
ri,d a draper named Bvachstone at South¬ 
ampton. Watts received an excellent edu¬ 
cation at the grammar school from John Pin- 
borne, rector of All Saints, Southampton, 
prebendary of Leckford, and vicar of Eling, 
Hampshire: a Pindaric ode to Pinhorne, by 
Watts, describes the wide range of his classi¬ 
cal teaching. His facility in English verse 
showed itself very early. The promise of his 
genius induced Dr. John Speed, a physician 
of the town, to offer to provide for Watts at 
the university j but, as he preferred ‘ to taka 
his lot among tho dissenters,’ he was sent 
(1690) to an academy at Stoka Newing¬ 
ton, under the presidency of Thomas Rowe 

S i. v.], pastor oi the independent meeting in 
irdlers' Hall. The teaching in classics, 
logic, Hebrew, and divinity was excellent, 
as the notebooks of Watts show j and he 
owed to tho academy his after habits of labo¬ 
rious analysis and accuracy of thought. 
Amonghi s contemporaries were John Hughes 
(1677-1720) [q. v.l, one of the contributors 
to the * SpectatorSamuel Say [q. v.J, who 
succeeded Calamy as pastor in Westminster; 
Daniel Neal j and Josiali Hort [q. v.] (after¬ 
wards bishop of Kilmoro and Ardagn, and 
archbishop of Tuam). Watts was admitted 
to communion in Rowe’s church in December 
1693. After leaving the academy (1694), 
ho spent two years and a half at home, and 
commenced the composition of his hymns. 
The first of theso,' Heboid the glories of the 
Lamb,’ was produced as an improvement on 
the hymns of William Barton [q. v.l, and 
otheis then sung in the Southampton chapel. 
Several other pieces followed: they were 
circulated in manuscript, and given out line 
by line when sang. In October 1696 he 
became tutor to the son of Sir John Hartopp, 
bart., at Stoke Newington, and held the post 
five years, devoting all his leisure to Hebrew 
and divinity. lie preached his first sermon 
on 17 July 1898, and in the following yoar 
was chosen assistant pastor to Isaac Ohaunoy 
[q. v,] in the chapel at Mark Lane. On 
18 March 1702 he succeeded to the pastorate. 
The congregation was a distinguished one: 
Joseph Caryl [q. v.] and John Owen (1616- 
1683) fq, v.l had formerly ministered to itj 
it numbered among its members Mrs. Ben- 
dish, Cromwell's granddaughter j Charles 
Fleetwood, Charles Deshorough, brolher-in- 


law of Cromwell j as well as the nnvtopps, 
and Sir Thomas and Lady Abney. It re¬ 
moved successively to Pinners’ 1T«11 (1701) 
and Bury Street, St. Maiy Axe (1708). 
Watts, however, soon proved unequal to its 
single supervision. The intense study to 
which he had devoted himself had under¬ 
mined his constitution and made him subjeot 
to frequent attacks of illness. As early as 
1703 Samuel Price began to assist him, and 
was afterwards chosen co-na^tor (1713). A 
visit to Sir Thomas and Lady Abney at 
Theobalds in 1712 led to a proposal from 
them that Watts should reside permanently 
in their ho use j and the remainder of his days 
was spent under their roof, either at Theo¬ 
balds or at Stoke Newington, to which Lady 
Abney removed (1736) after the death of 
Sir Thomas Abney (1722). The kindneSB of 
the Abneys gave him a sheltered and luxu¬ 
rious home. He drove in from. Theobalds 
for his Sunday ministrations when his health 
permitted. In the fine house at Stoke New¬ 
ington, which stood in what is now Abney 
Park cemetery some figures on tho panelling, 
painted by Watts, were formerly shown. 
His attacks of illness increased as years went 
on: he only reluctantly consented to retain 
his pastorate, and had scruples as to taking 
any salary; but the congregation, refused to 
break the connection with one so famous and 
beloved os Watts became. 

Watts was one of the most popular writers 
of the day. His educational manuals—the 
‘ Catechisms' (1730) and the ‘ Scripture His¬ 
tory’ (1732)—were still standard works in 
the middle of this century. His philoso- 
pliical books, especially the ‘ Logie ’ (1726), 
had a long circulation j so also had his 
‘World to Como'(1738) and other works 
of popular divinity. The best of his works 
is ‘TheImprovement of the Mind’ (1741), 
which Johnson eulogises. In two fields Ins 
literary work needs longer notice. His 
‘Dorm LyricEO’ (1706) gave him his niche 
in Johnson’s'Lives of the Poets.’ It was 
a favourite book of religious poetry, and as 
suok was admitted into a series of 1 Sacred 
Classics’ (1884), with a memoir of Watts 
from Southey’s pen. But his poetical fame 
rests on his hymns. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth oentury the stern embargo which 
Calvin hod laid on the use in the musio of 
saorod worship of everything except metrical 
psalms and canticles had been broken by the 
obscure hymns of Mason, Keach, Barton, 
and others; and hymns were freely used in 
the baptist and independent congregations. 
The poetry of Watts took the religious world 
of dissent by storm. It gave an utterance, 
till then unheard in England, to the spiritual 

8 b 2’ 
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emotions, in their contemplation of God’s He did not believe it necessary to sahatimT- 
glory in nature and his revelation in Christ, the creed of Constantinople had become t 
and made hy ran-singing a fervid devotional him only a, human explication of the mvBterr 
force, The success of Watts's hymns ap- of the divine Godhead j and lie had lumseif 

proachod that of the new vorsion of the adopted another explication, which he honed 

Psalms. Edition followed edition. In the might heal the breach between Arianism and 
onrly years of this century the annual output the faith of the church. lie broached this 
of Watts’s hymns, notwithstanding all the theory in ‘The Ohristian Doctrine of the 
wealth of hymn production arising out of Trinity’ (1722), and supported it in 'Dis- 
methodism, was still fifty thousand copies, sorlations relating to the Ohristian Doctrine 
The two staple volumes, subsequently oi'Len of the Trinity’(1724-6). lie returned to 
bound together, wore the 1 Hymns ’ (1707; tho subject in ‘ The Glory of Christ as Qod- 
2 nd edit. 1709) and tho * Psalms of David 1 Mnn Unveiled ’ (174C), and ‘ Usefulandlm- 
(1719). There are also hymns appended to port ant, Questions concerning Jesus, the Son 
some of his ‘Sermons’ (1721) and in the of God’(1740). Ilis theory,hold also hv 
‘ Ilorin Lyricm.’ The ‘ Psalms of David ’ is Henry More, llobort Fleming, and Burnet 
not a metrical psalter of the ordinary pattern. (DoBNJSll, TJie Person of Christ, div, ii. 
It leaves out all tho imprecatory portions, ii. 329, trnnsl. Clark), was that the human 
paraphrases freely, infuses into the text the soul of Christ had boen creatod anterior 
Messianic fulfilment and tho evangelical in- io the creation of the world, and united to 
terprotations, and adjusts the whole (some- the divine principle in the Godhead known es 
times in grotesquely had taste, as in the sub- tho Sophia or Logos (only a short Btepfrom 
stitution of ‘ Britain ’ for ‘ Israel ’) to tho de- Arianism, nnd with some affinity to Sabel- 
votional standpoint of his time. The total lianism); and that the personality of the 
number of pieces in the various books must Holy Ghost was figurative rather than proper 
he about, six hundred, about twelve of which or literal. None of the extant writings of 
are still in very general use (‘Jesus shall Watts advances further than this; hut a 
reign where'er the sun,’ Psalm lxxii.j ‘When very palkotic piece, entitled ‘A Solemn 
I survey tho wondrous Cross;’‘Come,let us Address to tho Groat and Ever Blessed 
join our choerful songs;’and ‘ Our God, our God’ (published in a pamphlet called ‘A 
help in ages pnst,’ are in every hymn-book). Faithful Inquiry after the Ancient and 
The charnotorielics of his hymns are tender Original Doctrine of tho Trinity ’ in 1746, 
faith, joyousness, and serene piety. Ilis but suppressed by Watts at that time, and 
rango of subjects is vory large, but many of ropubhshod in 1802), shows how deeply his 
them have been bettor handled since. IIo mind was perplexed and troubled. He lays 
had to contend with difficulties which he has out all the porploxity before God, stating 
himself pointed out: the dearth of tunes his belief in the vory words of Scripture 
which restricted him to the metres of tho generally, with tlio ploa ‘Forbid it, ok I my 
old version, the ignoranco of tlio congrugo- God, that I should ever ho so unhappy as to 
tions, and tho habit of giving out tho vorsos unglorify my Father, my Saviour, or my 
ono by one, or oven line by lino; and lie Sanctifier,. . . Help me . , . fori am quite 
had tlio faults of the poetic diotion of the tirod and weaxy of those human pxplain- 
age, Tlio result is a stylo which is some- ings, so various and uncertain.’ Lardner 
tunes rhetorical, sometimes turgid, Borne- affirmed that in his last years (not more 
times tame; hut his bust pieces are among than two yoai’B at most, in failing health) 
tho finest hymns in English, Of another Watts passed to the Unitarian position, and 
deportment of hymnology, Watts was also wrote in defence of it; the papers were, as 
tho founder. The ‘ Divino Hongs ’ (1716), tlie Lardner owned, unfit, for publication, and as 
first children's hymn-book, afterwards on- such wero destroyed by Doddridge and Jen- 
larged and renamed ‘ Divine nnd Moral nings, the literary trustees. Lardner de- 
Songs,’ ran through a hundred editions before clarod also that tho last belief of Watts was 
the middle of this century (cf. Notes and ‘completely Unitarian’ (Bhlbiia!!, Memoirs 
Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 498, x. 64, 260). of Theophilns Lindsey, pp. 161-4). The 

The Arlan controversy of Ms time loft its t ustimony, howevor, oi' thoso who were most 
mark on Watts, Ilis hymns contain an on- intimate with Watts to his last hours is en¬ 
tire book of doxologies modelled on tho tiroly silent as to any such change; and his 
Gloria Patri. But at the conference about dopondonce at death on the atonement 
the ministers at Exuter held at Halters’ llall (which is incompatible with ‘ complete uni- 
(1719) he voted with tlio minority, who re- tarianism’)is emphatically attested (Mienbb, 
fused to impose arceptanoo of tho doctrine Life, p. 310). 

of the Trinity on tlio independent ministors, The Calvinism of Watts was of thomildei 
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type -which shrinks from the doctrine of re¬ 
probation. He held liberal views on educa¬ 
tion. Hie tolerance and love of comprehen¬ 
sion' degenerated at times into weakness i 
^ in his proposal to unite the independents 
and baptists by surrendering the doctrine of 
infant baptism, if the baptists would give 
up immersion. Ilia learning and piety at¬ 
tracted o large circle, including Doddridge, 
Lady Hertford (afterwards Duchess of So¬ 
merset), the first Lord Barrington, Bishop 
Gibson, Archbishop Jlort, and Archbishop 
Seeker. The university of Edinburgh gave 
him an honorary D.D. degree (1728). lie 
died on 26 Nov. 1748, and was buried at 
BanhiU Fields. A monument has been 
erected to him in Westminster Abbey; a 
statue in the park called often by his name 
at Southampton (1861); and another monu¬ 
ment in the Abney Park cemetery, once the 
grounds of Lady Abney’s house (1816). His 
portrait, painted by Kneller, and another 
drawn ana engraved from the life in mezzo¬ 
tint by George White, are in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. An anonymous 
portrait and a bust are in Dr. Williams's Li¬ 
brary. There is a portrait of him in wig and 
gown and bands as a young man in the 
Above Bar chapel, Southampton. These are 
engraved in the ‘Life 1 by Paxton Ilood (of. 
Bhomedy, Cat. of Engraved Portraita). 

Besides tlioso of Watts's publications 
already mentioned, the following are the 
chief: 1. ‘The Knowledge of the Heavens 
and Earth,' 1726. 2. ‘ Essays towards the 
Encouragement of Charity Schools among 
the Dissenters,’ 1728. 3. * Philosophical 

Essays,’ 1733. 4. ‘lielimiisa Juveniles,’ 

1784. 6. ‘ Works,’ edited by Jennings and 
Doddridge, 1763. 6. ‘Posthumous Works’ 
(compiled from papers in possession of bis 
immediate successor), 1770. 7. ‘A Faithful 
Enquiry after the Ancient and Original Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity,’ ed. Gabriel Walts, 1802. 

A collective edition of Watts’s ‘ Works,’ 
os edited by Jennings and Doddridge, with 
additions and a memoir by George Burder, 
appeared in six folio volumes in 1810. 

[Watts’s Works; Memoirs byl'homas Gibbons, 
D.D, ,1780; Milner’s Life, 1834; Hood's Life, 1876; 
Botes and Queries, 0 th ser, iv. 483; Julian's Diet, 
of Hymnology, arts. ‘Watts,’ 1 Psalters English,’ 
end 1 Early English Hymnology.’] H. L. B. 

WATTS, Mbs. JANE (1793-1820), au¬ 
thor. [See under Waedie, Ohaeeoite Ann.] 

WATTS, Sib JOHN (d. 1016), merchant 
and shipowner, the son of Thomas Watts of 
Buntingford, Hertfordshire, was owner of 
the Margaret and John, one of the ships set 
forth and paid by the city of London in 


1688 against the Spanish armada. Watts 
hitnselfserved in her as a volunteer, and was 
in the hottest of the fighting, In 1590 the 
same Bhip was one of a fleet of merchant¬ 
men coming home from the Mediterranean 
which fought and beat off the Spanish galleys 
near Cadiz. It does not appear that Watts 
was then in her; but throughout the war 
he seems to have taken on active part in tha 
equipment of privateers. Mention is made of 
one which in July 1601 took into Plymouth 
a prize coming from the Indies laden with 
China silks, satins, and taffetas. At this 
time he was an alderman of London (Tower 
ward), and had been suspected of being a 
supporter of Essex, He was one of the 
founders of the East India Company, and 
on 11 April 1601 was elected governor of it, 
during the imprisonment of Sir Thomas Smith 
or Smyths (1658P-1626) [q.vj Onthe acces¬ 
sion of James I he was knighted 26 July 
1603 (Mbioaiku, Book of Knights), and was 
lord mayor in 1606-7 (Obkidob, Citizens 
and their Eulers, p. 232), at which time he 
was described in a letter (30 April 1607, 
N.S.) to the king of Spain as 1 the greatest 
pirate that has ever been in this kingdom’ 
(Bbown, Genesis of the United States, p. 99). 
During the following years he was an active 
member of the Virginia Company. In the 
city of London Watts was a member of the 
ClotliworkerB 1 Company. 

Watts died at his seat in Hertfordshire in 
September 1616, and was buried on the 7th 
of that month at Ware, By his wife Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Sir James Hawes, knt. 
(lord mayor in 1674), he left four sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, John, served 
in the Cadiz expedition and was knighted for 
his good service in 1625 ; he subsequently 
served under Buckingham in the EJ 16 expe¬ 
dition, and under Count Mansfeldt in the 
Palatinate; he married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Dayning, and aunt of Paul, first 
viscount Bayning, and left numerous issue. 
His eldest son (grandson of the lord mayor), 
who also became Sir John Watts, served 
an apprenticeship in arms under his father. 
He was knighted in 1642, and received a 
commission to raise a troop of arms for the 
king. Having been expelled from the go¬ 
vernorship of Chirk Castle, he attached him¬ 
self to the fortunes of Lord Oapal, and waa 
one of the defenders of Colchester Castle 
(August 1848). He compounded for delin¬ 
quency by paying the moderate fine of 100 k, 
and was discharged on 11 May 1649; how¬ 
ever, he was forced to sell to [Sir] John 
Buck his manor of Murdochs in Ware. 
After the Eestoration he was made receiver 
for Essex and Hertfordshire. He died about 
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1680, and was buried in the church of Ilort- 
ingfordbury. 

[Cal. State Papers, East Indies and Dom.j 
I)oCoat of the Spvnish Armada (Navy Records 
Soc.)i Chauneoy’s Hisl. Antiquities of Hert¬ 
fordshire, 1700, fob; Hurl. MS, 1340, f. 108 
(Watts’s pedigree); Olutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
iii. 303; Oussans’s Hertfordshire (Hundred of 
Hertford), p. 112; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
viii. 310 ; Gal. of Committee for Compounding, 
p. 1803 ; information from Mr. F. Owen Fisher.) 

J. E. I,. 

WATTS, JOHN (1818-1887), educa¬ 
tional and social reformer, son of James 
Watts, ribbon weaver, was born at Ooveu- 
iry, Warwickshire,'on 24 March 1818, At 
fivo years of ago he suilured partial paralysis 
of his left side, and was uuable on that 
account to follow a manual employment. 
After leaving the ordinary elementary 
school, he bocame a membor of the local 
mechanics’institution, whore from the age 
of thirteen to twenty ho acted a8 assistant 
secretary and librarian, and it was there that 
much 01 hissclf-education was accomplished. 
After that he went into trade, but, having 
adopted communistic principles, soon be¬ 
came a lecturer in furtherance of Robert 
Owen’s views, and visited many towns, 
meanwhilo reading bard, and in Scotland 
attending lectures at tlio Audersonian Uni¬ 
versity. Finally in July 1841 he look tip 
Mb residence in Manchester, where for throo 
years he conducted a boys' school in the 
Hall of Scionco, and held many publio dis¬ 
cussions in the district on Owen’s system of 
socioty. In 1844 he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that Owen’s ideal community was 
impracticable and many of its adherents 
Bolf-seeking, and he wont into business 
aguin; but public lifo still claimed a large 
■amount, of his attention. At this timo 
t(18 July 1814) he oblaiuod from the uni¬ 
versity of Giessen the degree of Pli.D. In 
J81G he took part in a movement which 
led to the establishment of throe public 
parks in Manchester and Salford, and in 
1847 joined, and afterwards becamo the 
leading advocate of, tlio Lancashire (subse¬ 
quently callod the National) Public School 
Association, for ihe provision of free, 
secular, and rate-supported schools, of which 
organisation Samuel Lucas (1811-1805) 
[q. v.] was chairman. lie also joined the 
society for proinot iug the repeal of tho ‘ taxes 
on knowledge,’ and materially assisted tho 
efforts to that end in parliament of Milner 
Gibson, Oobdon, and Ayrton, framing many 
of tho puzzling questions, and collecting 
most of the spocimon ensos which so non¬ 
plussed the ohaucollor of the oxchequer, In 


1850 he induced Sir John Potter, th^^T 
of Manchester, to form a committee fhl 
the establishment of a free library und” 
the provisions of Ewart’s act, winch 
then passing through parliament, the noiri 
feature in Jus suggestion being that itsbould 
bo a free lending library. Watts acted k 
one of the secretaries of the committed 
whose labours onded in the opening of thn 

?i a mof St if r f ree library, a sum of nearly 
18,(1007. having been laised by public sub¬ 
scription, In 1853 he was a promoter of 
the People’s Provident Aesuiance Society 
and wont to London, returning in ] 867 to he 
local manager in Manchester. This com¬ 
pany was afterwards known as the ‘Euro¬ 
pean,’ and, by numerous amalgamations with 
unsound companies and departing from the 
lines originally laid clown, it came to a disas¬ 
trous end. _ During an illness brought about 
by this failure ho reBolvcd to profit by lm 
bitter experience, and wrote tho firstdraftof 
a bill which was introduced into parliament 
and became the Life Assurance Act of 1870 
which among other precautionary measures 
forbade tlio transfor or amalgamation of in¬ 
surance companies without judicial autho¬ 
rity. The Education Aid Society of Man¬ 
chester recoivcd great assistance from him, 
as did also tho educational section of the 
social science congress of 1866. As a re¬ 
sult of that conference a special committee 
was appointed, 011 whoso behalf he piepared 
the draft of Henry Austin Bruce’s education 
bill of 1868. lie was an aclive member of 
the Manchester school hoard from its consti¬ 
tution in 1870 to liis death, and secretary 
to the Owens College extension committee, 
which raised about a quarter of a million 
sterling for the eroction and equipment of a 
new collegiate building, and for the further 
ondowmontof the college. He was intimately 
associated with the co-operative movement, 
and for a timo was a principal contributor 
to the ‘ Co-oporativu Nows,’ lie was also 
chairman of the councils of tho Union of 
Lancashire and Choshiro Institutes, tho Man¬ 
chester Technical School, tho Royal Botani¬ 
cal and Horticultural Society of Manchester, 
and the local provident dispensaries (which 
were foundod on his suggestion and hugely 
by his aid), socrotary oftlie Manchester Re¬ 
form Olub, a governor of the Manchester 
grammar school, and president of the Man¬ 
chester Statistical Socioty, besides being on 
the committees of other public institutions. 
During the cotton fumino occasioned by the 
American war, be sat ns a member of tbe 
famous central relief committee, whoso 
operations lio recorded in a volume entitled 
The Foots of the Oolton Famine,’ pub- 
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lished in 1868, In addition to this volume 
ho published ‘ The Catechism of Wages and 
Capital/1867, and o large number of pam¬ 
phlets, chiefly on economic subjects, as trade- 
unions, strikes, co-operation, and education. 
He was a contributor to several of the 
leading periodicals, and a most effective 
newspaper correspondent, especially on edu¬ 
cational and economic subjects. His in¬ 
fluence with the working classes was always 
very great, and his conciliatory advice was 
often found to be of the utmost value 
in trade disputes. 

He died at Old Trafford, Manchester, on 
7 Feb. 1887, and was buried in the parish 
church of Bowden, Cheshire. He married 
Catherine Shaw in October 1844, and left 
four children, three having died in his life- 
tune. His eldest son, Mr. W. H. S. Watts, 
became district registrar in Manchester of 
the high court of justice. His daughter, 
Caroline Emma, married Dr. T. E. Thorpe, 
F.H.S., chief government analyst. 

In 1886 a marble bust of Watts, executed 
by J. W. Swinnerton, was subscribed for and 
placed in the Manchester Beform Club. He 
had previously, in 1867, been the recipient 
of 8,000/., raised by subscription, as a mark 
of the esteem in which he was held. 

[Bea-Hivo, 14 Aug. 1876, with portrait; 
Manchester Guardian, 6 Fob. 1887; Thompson's 
Owone College; information from W. H, S. 
Watts, esq., personal knowledge.] 0. W. 8. 

WATTS, BICILABD (1629-1679), foun¬ 
der of Watts’s charity at Bochester, was 
born at West Peckham, Kent, about 1629, 
and migrated to Bochester in or near 1662. 
He seems to have been a contractor to the 
government, and payments for victualling 
the fleet and army were made to him in 1660 
and 1661 (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, 
p. 204; Watts acted 08 deputy for Sir Ed¬ 
ward Boeshe, victualler to the navy iu 1664 
and 1669), while iu 1660 he was appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth to he paymaster and 
surveyor of the works at Upnor Castle and, 
two years later,‘ survoyor of the ordnance 
at Upnor. He was also treasurer of the 
revenues of Bochester Bridge. He sat in 
Elizabeth’s second parliament (1668-7), and 
received a visit from the queen during her 
progress through Surrey and Kent in 1678. 
The story goes that when, at leave-taking, 
the host was fain to apologise for the in¬ 
sufficiency of his house, Elizabeth remarked 
‘ Satis.’ Watts took tins as a compliment, 
and named his house on Bully Iliu ‘Satis 
House.' He died there on 10 Sept. 1670, 
nnd was buried in Bochester Cathedral, 
In 1786 the corporation, at the instance of 


the mayor, whose name happened to be 
Bichard Watts, erected a monument to his 
memory in the south transept. By his will, 
states the inscription, 1 dated 22 Aug. and 

E roved 26 Sept, 1579, he founded an alins- 
ouse for the relief of poor people and for 
the reception of six poor traveleia every 
night, and for imploymg the poor of this 
city.’ The original annual value of the 
estate in Chatham devoted to the purposes 
of the charity was twenty marks, but upon 
the death of Watts’s widow, Marian (who 
after his death espoused a lawyer named 
Thomas Pagitt), the income was augmented 
to nearly 87/. In 1771, when the poor tra¬ 
vellers' lodgings in the High Street ware 
repaired, the rovenue amounted to nearly 
600/. per annum, and in 1869 to 7,000/. per 
annum. At the date last mentioned the 
charity was remodelled and twenty almsfolk 
lodged in a now building on the Maidstone 
road, with an allowance of 30/. a year each, 
A reform of the charity had been urged five 
years previously by Charles Dickens in the 
Christmas number of ‘Household Woids' 
for 1854. 

The clause iu his will which has caused 
Bichard Watts to be remembered stipulates 
that * six matrices or flock beds and other 
good and sufficient furniture ’ should be pro¬ 
vided ‘ to harbour or lodge iu poor travellers 
or wayfaring men, being no common rogues 
nor proctors [of bedridden persons in hospi¬ 
tals, i.e. licensed beggars] the said wayfaring 
men to harbour therein no longer than one 
night unlebs sickness be the farther cause 
thereof; and those poor folks there dwelling 
should keep the same sweet and courteously 
intreat the said poor travellers; and every 
of the said poor travellers at their first coming 
in to have fourpence.’ The singularity of 
the bequest, which is still operative, has given 
rise to a number of fictitious explanations. 
It has some points of resemblance to the 
‘wayfarer’s dole’ in connection with the 
Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. 

A bust of Watts, stated to have been 
executed during his lifetime, surmounts the 
monument in Bochester Cathedral. 

[Same new facts concerning Watts were con¬ 
tributed to the Bochester and Chatham News, 
30 July 1898, by Mr. A, Bhodos, See also the 
History and Antiquities of Boohsstar, 1817, pp. 
218-23; Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, 1789, 
pp. 720 sq.; Hasted’s Hist, of Kent; Aroheeo- 
logia Oantuna, v, 62, vii. 322; Addit, MS. 
6762, f. 844; Acts of Privy Council, newsor., 
iii. 233; Langton’s Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickons, 1891, with u view of ‘Watts’s 
Charity,’ and a copy of the inseription in the 
cathedral.] T. 8. 
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WATTS, ROBERT (1820-1895), Irish 
presbyterian divine, youngest of fourteen 
childron of a presbyterian farmer, wns born 
at Monuylnne, near Castlewollnn, co. Down, 
on JO July 1820, lie was educated at the 
parish school of Kilmegan, co. Down, and at 
the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
In 1848 he wont to America, graduated 
(1819) at Washington College, Lexington, 
Virginia, and studied theology at Princeton, 
Now Jersey, under Charles Hodge, D.D. 
(1797-1878). Tie organised (1852) a pros- 
byteriun mission at Philadelphia, gathered a 
congregation in Franklin House Ilall, was 
ordained its pastor in 1858, and obtained 
the erection (1850) of Westminster Church 
for its use. lie got into controversy on Ar- 
minianism with Albert Barnes (1798-1870), 
a Philadelphia presbyterian of liberal views. 
On a visit lo Ireland he accepted a call lo 
Lower Gloucester Street congregation, 
Dublin, and was installed there in August 
18 (i;i. 

O 11 the death (186(3) of John Edgar [q. v(], 
Walls was elected to tho chair of systematic 
thoology in tho Assembly’s Oollogo, Belfast. 
He was a keen theologian, of very conserva¬ 
tive views, opposed to the tondeucy of much 
modem criticism, and especially to tho in¬ 
fluence of Gorman exegesis. Ho studied 
current speculations with somo care, in a 
spirit of uncompromising antagonism. His 
writings wore acceptable lo the older minds 
in his denomination, and were in somo 
measure successful in arresting teudoncics 
which I 10 combated with confident vivacity. 
In matters where ho considered that no theo¬ 
logical interest was involved he was not so 
conservative; ho advocated tho use of in¬ 
strumental muBie in public worship, though 
this wns against the general sentiment of 
Irishpresbyfurious. Ilia hoalth sufi'erod from 
over work, and after tho closo of the college 
session, April 1895, lie completely broke 
down. Ho died at Oollogo Park, Bolfabl, on 
20 July 1895, and was buried on 29 July in 
tho city cemetery. I to married (1868) Mar¬ 
gin'd, daughter of William Nowell of Sum- 
morlull, Downpatrick, who survived him with 
a sou and two daughters. Ilis eldest son, 
Robort Watts, presbyterian minister of Kil- 
macroonan, co. Donegal, died on 4 Deo, 1889, 

Among his numerous publicat ions may he 
named: 1. ‘Tho Doctrine of Eternal Pun¬ 
ishment Vindicated,’ Belfast, 1873, 8vo. 
2. 1 Iluply to Professor Tyndal’s Addross bc- 
foro tho British Association,’ Belfast, 1874, 
8vo. 8. ‘ An Examination of Herbert Spen¬ 
cer’s Biological Hypothesis,’ Belfast, 1875, 
8vo, 4. 1 The New Apologetic,’ Edinburgh, 
1870,8m 6. ‘The Newer Criticism. . 


Reply to . . . W, Robertson Smith’StT 
burgh, 1881, 8vo. 6. ‘The Rule of fan 
and tho Doctrine of Inspiration,’ 1885 
Ilo contributed many articles to preslnteimn 
and other periodicals. 3 ttn 

[Northern Whig, 27 July 1805 ; BelfastN Ws . 
letter, 27 July 1805; Irwin'b Presbyteridiiisn, 
in Dublin, 1890, p. 233; Latimer’s Hist oflrisl, 
Presbyterians (1803), p. 227; Pehaff ,md 
non s Encyclopedia of Living Divines 1811 „ 
231.] “ A q’ P 

WATTS, TIIOMAS (1811-1809), keeper 
of printed hooks at the British Museum was 
born in Loudon, in the polish of St. LukeV 
nvi sivooi. iR-n rr;„ *,*1 _ 


— --- — -- --- vaau VAUJ -LLUltU, 

the profits from which placed the family i a 
comfortable circumstances. Watts received 
his education at Linnington’s academy, near 
Finsbury Hquaro, whore ho soon learned 
whatever was taught, and distinguished 
himself in particular by hie facility in com¬ 
posing essays and verses. lie forsomo time 
followed no prufussion, but devoted himself 
to literary studies, in-which he made remark¬ 
able progress, favoured by a prodigiously 
retentive memory and a faoulty for acquiring 
difficult languages, which enabled him to 
master all the Celtic and Slavonic tongues, 
as well as Hungarian, and to make somo 
progress with Chinese. Ilo was particularly 
interested in Dutch literature. lie occa¬ 
sionally contributed to periodicals, and in 
1886 wrolo an articlo 011 the British Museum 
in the 1 Mechanics' Magazine ’ which in some 
degree anticipated I’anizzi’s. subsequent feat 
of oreoting the groat reading-room within 
the interior quadrangle, though Walts hardly 
seems lo speak of the stop as one that was 
then practicable. Ilis engagement to cata¬ 
logue a small parcel of Russian desiderata, 

I mrchased at his recommendation, introduced 
lim to the museum. At Panizzi’s invitation 
ho became a temporary assistant in 1838, 
and was employed in effecting -tho removal 
of tho books from tho old rooms in Monta¬ 
gue House to the now library, a task per¬ 
formed with extraordinary expedition and 
unexpected facility. In the autumn of the 
same year I 10 was placed upon the perma¬ 
nent staff. His duties for the next twenty 
years embraced two most important depart¬ 
ments: he was the principal agent in the 
soloction of current foreign literature for the 
musoum, giving at tho same time muoh atten¬ 
tion to the acquisition of desidorata; and 
lie arranged all newly acquired hooks on the 
shelves according to a system of classification 
introduced by himself, though agreeing to 
a groat oxtont with Brunot's. These books 
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mostly occupied presses numbered according 
to the ' elastic system ’ devised by Watts, 
which prevented the disturbance of tlie nu¬ 
merical series. ' He appeared,’ says Cowtan, 
‘never to have forgotten a single book that 
passed through his hands, and always re¬ 
membered its exact locality in the library.’ 
He also gave great assistance to Panizzi in 
framing the memorable report (1843) which 
showed the inefficiency of the library as it 
was, and the necessity of a great augmenta¬ 
tion of the grant for purchases [see Panishsi, 
3ib Anthony]. Of his labours as a selector 
of books, especially in the less known Euro¬ 
pean languages, ha was able to say, ‘ In 
Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Danish, and 
Swedish, with the exception perhaps of fifty 
volumes, every book that has been purchased 
by the museum within the last three-and- 
t wenty years has been purchased at my sugges¬ 
tion. Every future student of theso literatures 
will find riches where I found poverty,’ lie 
also, in this respect before his age, ad vocated 
the printing of the catalogue. Ho became 
assistant keeper in 1856. Whon the new 
reading-room was opened in 1857, Watts, 
much to the public advantage hut greatly 
to his own dissatisfaction, was appointed its 
first superintendent. This necessitated his 
relinquishment of the duty of placing hooks, 
in which he had so delighted; he continued, 
however, to bestow the same attention as 
beforo upon the enrichment of the library, and 
computed that between 1851 and I860 he 
had ordered eighty thousand books and 
examined six hundred thousand titles. In 
1860 he succeeded John Winter Jones [q. v.] 
as keeper of printed books. He was eminent 
as a scholar rather than as an administra¬ 
tor, and his short term of office was chiefly 
distinguished for his persistence in realising 
his grand object ‘ of uniting with the best 
English library in the world the best 
Hussion library out of Russia, tho best Ger¬ 
man out of Germany, tbe host Spanish out 
of Spain; and so on in every language from 
Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to Portu- 
uese.’ Among other important acquisitions 
uring his tenure of office were a large 
portion of the Mexican libraries of Pother 
Fischer and M. Andrade, and the Japanese 
library of Dr. Siebold. lie died unexpectedly 
at his residence in the British Museum on 
9 Sept. 1869. He was interred in Highgate 
cemetery. 

Watts was a warm-hearted and occa¬ 
sionally a warm-temporod man. In spite 
of some brusquerio and angularity he was 
muoh beloved by his colleagues, and uni¬ 
versally regarded ns one of the principal 
ornaments of the British Museum in his 


day. _ An inexpressive countenance and an 
ungainly figure were forgotten in the charm 
of his conversation, which resembled what 
has been recorded of Macaulay’s. 

Watts’s remarkable endowments would 
have gained him more celebrity if he had 
had more inclination to authorship. Al¬ 
though an excellent he was not a willing 
writer, and needed a strong inducement to 
employ his pen. Apart from his official 
work, he is perhaps best remembered for his 
exposure in ‘A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, 
Esq.’ (1839) of the fabrication of the alleged 
first English newspaper (the ‘ English Mer¬ 
curic’), a fortunate hut an easy discovery, 
which the first serious investigator could 
hardly fail to make. His excellent ' Sketch 
of the History of the Welsh Language and 
Literature’ was privately reprinted in 1861 
from Knight’s ‘English Cyclops din,’to which 
he also contributed an article, perfect in its 
day, upon the British Museum. He wrote 
many biographical articles for the same pub¬ 
lication, principally on foreign men of letters, 
and he was, with his brother Joshua, a lead¬ 
ing contributor to the abortive biographical 
dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. The valuable article 
ou ‘ The History of Cyclopaedias ’ in vol. cxiii. 
of the 'Quarterly Review’ (April 1803)'is 
by him; he wrote a series of letters in the 
‘ Athenaeum,’ under the signature of ‘ Verifi- 
cator,’ on the fallacies of library statistics, 
and made many other important communi¬ 
cations to the same journal. He wns also a 
valued member of the Philological Society. 
An interesting paper written in 1850 dealt 
with ‘ The Probable Future Position of the 
English Language ’ ( Philol. Soc. Proc. iv. 207 5 
of. Axon, Stray Chapters, 1888, p. 199). 
Two years later, in January 1852, he gave 
the society his paper on Cardinal Joseph. 
Mezzofauti, whom lie acknowledged (speak¬ 
ing with the authority of a connoisseur) to 
be ‘ tlie greatest linguist the world has ever 
seen’ (ib. v. 112). A subsequent paper on 
the Hungarian language procured him the 
honour of election as a member of the Hun¬ 
garian Academy. 

[Athenaeum, 18 Sept. I860; Edwards’s 
Founders and Benefactors of tbe British 
Museum; Cowtan’s Memories of the British 
Museum ; Espinssse's Literary Recollections; 
Royal Commission on British Museum, 1849; 
personal knowledge.] R. G. 

WATTS, WALTER HENRY (1776- 
1842), journalist and miniature-painter, born 
in the East Indies in 1776, was the son of a 
captain in the royal navy, ne was sent to 
England at an early age and placed at school 
m Cheshire. He possessed talent os an 
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artist, and devoted some time to the study 
of drawing and painting. In 1808 he was a 
member of the Society of Associated Artists 
in Watercolours. He obtained some re¬ 
nown as a miniature-painter, and from 1808 
to 1830 exhibited miniatures at the Royal 
Academy. In 1810 he was nppointod minia¬ 
ture-painter to the Princess Charlotte. Not 
being able for some time to realise a suffi¬ 
cient income from painting, he obtained em¬ 
ployment as a parliamentary reporter on the 
etaiF of the‘ Morning Post ’ in 1803. _ About 
1813 he joined the ' Morning Chronicle ’ in 
tlm same capacity. In 1826 he undertook 
to manage the reporting department of tho 
1 Representative,’ but, returning to tho ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle’ in the following year, he con¬ 
tinued to act as a parliamentary reporter 
till 1840. During this time he also con¬ 
tributed criticisms on matters connected 
with the fine arts to the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
and odited the ‘Annual Biography and 
Obituary ’ from its commencement in 1817 
until 1831. Walts died at his lodgings at 
Earl's Court Terrace, Old Brompton, on 
4 Jan. 1842. 

Jordan states that Watts wrote several 
independent works, among others a replica¬ 
tion of Martin Arolier Sheo’s 1 Rhymes in 
Art,' but that they were nearly nil published 
anonymously. 

[Dodd’s Annual Biography, 1842, p, 467; 
Gont. Mag. 1842, i. 223; Morning Chronicle, 
8 Jan. 1812; Jordan’s Autobiography, 1863, iii, 
283, iv. 118-27.] E. I. C. 

WATTS, WILLIAM (1600 P-16-40), 
chaplaiu to Prince Rupert, son of William 
Watts of Tibbenliam, Norfolk, was born 
there about 1690. He was at school at 
Moulton, and at sixteen was admitted sizar 
at Gonville and Oaiua College, Cambridge, 
in 1006. lie graduated B.A. in 1611, M.A. 
in 1614 (Venn, Admissions, p. 106), and was 
collogo chaplain from 1610 to 1626. IIo was 
incorporated at Oxford on 14 July 1618, 
and in 1639 was created D.D. (Poster, 
Ahnnni, 1600-1714). lie travelled on the 
continent after leaving collogo, and became 
a good linguist. In December 1620 bo ac¬ 
companied Sir Albertus Morton [q. v.] as 
chaplain on his mission to the muted pro- 
testant princes of Germany. 

In 1024 he was apparently appointed 
vicar of Barwick, Norfolk, the next year 
rector of St. Alban, Wood Street, London. 
Tho former living he seems to have held 
until 1048, as on 24 April of that year he 
was included in a list of sequestrated delin¬ 
quents and his estate valued ot 8 £, {Cal 
Comm, for Compounding, p. 114). From the 
city rectory ho was driven in 1642, his wife 


and childron rendered homeless for a firm, 
(Persecute Undeeima, p. 44). Perhaps Ws 
absence from both livings accounts for this 
treatment, for he was serving in 1639 as armv 
chaplain to Lord Arundel, the general of the 
forces, with supervision of all the other chan, 
lains (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1639 p. 5 A 
He was appointed a prebendary of Wel'h m 
19 March 1633, and in 1646 was nominated 
archdeacon, but of this charge ho never took 
possession (Lh Nnvn, Pasti, i. 101 190 ), 

Upon Prince Rupert’s return to England 
in 1642, Watts, who had previously held 
the poBt of chaplain to the king, became 
attached to him. He accompanied the 
prince into the field, and was present 
throughout many actions, no also attended 
him at sea, and during tho blockade of the 
royalist ships under the prince in IQnsale 
Jlnrbour, Watts sickened of an incurable 
disease, and there died about December 1640. 
Ho was buried in Ireland. 

Ilis wife, a daughter of Vaughan, mini- 
ster of Asklead, Surrey, brother of Richard 
Vaughan [q. v.], bishop of London, with at 
least one son, survived him. 

Watts wns a scholar, learned for his time. 
Gerard Vossius (De Vitas Sermonis, lib. ii. 
cap. xvi. &c.) praiseB his peat work, the 
edition of the ‘ Ilisloria Major’ of Matthew 
Paris, London, 1640, fol.; Paris, 1644; Lon¬ 
don, 1G84 [soe Paris, Matthew], He assisted 
Sir Ilonry Spolman [q. v.l with his glossary, 
and his translation of the ‘ Confessions of 


St, AuguBtine’ (London, 1631, 12mo) was 
edited by PuBey in 1838 for his ‘Library 
of the Fathers.’ He also issued a number of 
newsletters under the title of * The Swedish 
Intelligencer.’ 

Of other works mentioned by Wood only 
one seems to be extant. This is a manu¬ 
script treaiiso on tho surplice entitled ‘The 
Ukurck’B Linen Garment,’ dated 1640, now 
among tho Tanner manuscripts (No. 202) in 
tho Bodleian Library. Eliot Wavbuiton 
[q. v.] conjectured that Watts was author of 
two manuscripts desoribingportions of Prince 
Rupert’s maritime oxploits during the Com¬ 
monwealth. These Worburton found among 
the Rupert manuscripts and printed in the 
third volume of his ‘Lifo ’ of the prince. 


[Venn's Biographical ITist. of Gonville and 
Caius Coll. i. 193; "Wood’s Fasti, ed, Bliss, i. 
383 ; Nowcourt'a Report, Ecdes. i. 233; Lloyd’s 
Momoires, pp. 501-6; Chalmers's Lifo of Ruddi- 
n)an, p. 113 ; ChalmerB’s Biogr. Diet. rod. 264; 
Cabimy’a Nonconf. Mom. i. 76; Walker’s Suffer¬ 
ings, ii. 72; Blomofiold’s Norfolk, x. 297; War- 
burfon’s Life of Prince Ruport, iii. 234, 278; 
Lnnsdowno MB. 086, fol. 164; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.1028-0, p. 611.] O.F.S. 
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WATTS, WILLIAM (1762-1861), line- 
engraver, the son of a master silk weaver 
in Moorfields, was horn early in 1762. He 
received his art training from Paul Sandby 
[q r.] and Edward Hooker [q, r.], and on 
the death of the latter in 1774 he continued 
the 'Copper-plate Magazine,’ commenced by 
him, and published a number of engravings 
of country seats after Sandby. Ilia own 
■Seats of the Nobility and Gentry,' a series 
of eighty-four plates, followed in 1779-80. 
He sold the furniture and prints in his house 
at Kemp’s How, Chelsea, and went to Italy, 
reaching Naples in September 1788. After 
about a year he returned, and lived at Ban¬ 
bury, Middlesex. In 1789 he went to Carmar¬ 
then, in 1790 to the Hotwells, Bristol, and 
in 1791 to Bath, where he spent two years. 
His views of tho principal buildings in Bath 
and Bristol, prepared about this tune, wore 
published in 1810. ‘Thirty-six "Views in 
Scotland ’ appeared in two parts (1791-4). 
He was keenly interested in the French re¬ 
volution, and went to Paris in 1793, where 
some of his views of English country seats 
were engraved in colours by Laurent Guyot. 
He invested most of the property which 
he had inherited from his father, with his 
own earnings, in the French funds, and the 
whole was confiscated, though he recovered 
aportion at the peace in 1816. His loss com¬ 
pelled him to return to the practice of his 
profession. He engraved three of the plates 
in' Select Views in London and Westmin¬ 
ster ’ (1800), and sixty-five coloured plates, 
from drawings by Luigi Mayer, for Sir Ro- 
bert Ainstie’s ‘ Views in Turkey in Europe 
and Asia 1 (1801). Soon after this he retired 
from his profession, and lived for a short 
time at Mill Hill, Hendon. In 1814 he 
purchased a small property at Oobham, Surrey, 
where lie died on 7 Dec. 1861, after having 
keen "blind for Borne years, within a few 
months of his hundredth birthday, 

(Gent. Mag. 1662, i. 420; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists; South Kensington Oat. of Books 
on Art.] O. D. 

WAUOHOPE, Sib JOHN (d. 1682), of 
Niddrie, covenanter, was descended from 
the old family of Wauohope of Wauckope in 
Dumfriesshire, who became proprietors of the 
lands of Culter, Aberdeenshire, and from the 
thirteenth century were hereditary baillies in 
Mid Lothian to the keith monachal of Scot¬ 
land, afterwards earl marisohal, from whom 
they obtained the lands of Niddrie Marischol 
in that county, Hebert Wauohope, great¬ 
grandfather ofSir John, and his son and heir- 
apparent Archibald were forfeited in 1687 
for aiding and abetting the turbulent fifth 


Earl of Bothwell [see Hupspen, Fbakcis 
Stew apt] ; but they continued to defy jus¬ 
tice, tho son, after being captured in 1689, 
escaping from the Tolbooth during his trial, 
and living thereafter a wandering and law¬ 
less life. The father also, after taking part 
in the raid of Falkland in 1690, was cap¬ 
tured at Lesmaliagow by Lord Hamilton, 
and placed in the castle of Drepkan, but 
made his escape with the connivance of Sir 
John Hamilton, the commander of the castle. 

Sir John Wauohope was the eon of Erancis 
Wauohope of Wauohope by Janet Bandi- 
lands, said to have been the daughter of 
Lord Torpkichen. He was knighted on 
22 June ky Charles I on his visit to Scot¬ 
land in 1633. In 1642 he joined in a peti¬ 
tion of several noblemen, burgesses, and 
ministers to the Scottish privy council, pray¬ 
ing that nothing should he ‘enacted preju¬ 
dicial to the work of the Reformation and 
the preservation of peace between the two 
kingdoms (Spalding, Memorials, ii. 148; 
Gtjthbv, Memoirs, p. 90). A zealous cove¬ 
nanter, he was present with Argyll at Inver- 
lochy against Montrose in 1046, but did not 
take port in the battle, having the previous 
evening gone with Argyll aboard Argyll’s 
galley (Spalding, ii. 444; Gtriimr, p. 129). 
Wauckope died in January 1083. By his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Andrew Hamil¬ 
ton of Redhouse, brother of Thomas, earl of 
Haddington, he had two sons—Andrew, 
who succeeded him; and John, who, marry¬ 
ing Anna, daughter and heiress of James 
llait of Edmondstoue, became the founder 
of the Waucbopes of Edmondstone. By his 
second wife, Jean, widow of Sir John Ker, 
lie lmd a son James, who served under 
Dundee at Killiecraakie. 

[Sir James Balfour’s Annals; Bishop Gutkry’s 
Memoirs j Caldorwood’s Hist, of the Kirk of 
Scotland; Spalding’s Memorials in tho Spalding 
Club; Burke’s Landed Gentry; Andorsou’s Scot¬ 
tish Nation.) T. F. H. 

WAUGH, ALEXANDER (1764-1827), 
Scottish divine, youngest son of Thomas 
Waugh, farmer, of East Gordon, Berwick¬ 
shire (d. 1783), and Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of Alexander Johnstone and Eliza¬ 
beth Waugh, also of the farmer class, was 
born at East Gordon on 16 Aug. 1764. His 
father was a zealous presbyterian, with a 
strong dislike of lay patronage. Waugh was 
as a child devoted by his parents to the 
ministry. He was educated at the village 
school of East Gordon until 1766, when he 
was entered at the grammar Bchool of Earls- 
toninBerwiokshire. Hewas a high-spirited 
boy, a good classical scholar, and a skilful 
musician. In 1770 ho entered the university 
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of Edinburgh, and manifested great aptitude 
for moral philosophy. In August 1774 ho 
passed to the burgher secession academy, 
under the management of John Brown (1722- 
1787) [q.v.] of Iladdington. After some hesi¬ 
tation Waugh accepted Brown’s theological 
basis of philosophy in its entirety. In 1777 
he romoved to the university of Aberdeen, 
and attended the lectures of Drs. Beattie and 
Campbell. lie proceeded M.A, on 1 April 
1778, and was licensed by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh at Dunse on 28 June 1770. Two 
months later he' was appointed temporarily 
for ten weeks to the secession congregational 
church of Wells Street, London. This church 
subsequently became the centre of his mini¬ 
strations; but at the conclusion of hisiirst 
term of office there ho received a call 10 the 
ministry of Newtown in the parish of Mel¬ 
rose, Roxburghshire, to which he was or- 
dainod on 30 Aug. 1780. The villago was 
very small and poor, thure was no manse, and 
Waugh continuodto reside with his parents, 
fourteen miles off, at East Gordon. Twine in 
May 1781 he declined a call to Wells Street, 
London; hut when the call was repeated 
next yoar tho presbytery of Edinburgh ad¬ 
mitted him to tho Louden charge (9 May 
1782). llis success at Wells Street was im¬ 
mediate and lasting. 

Apart from his ministerial duties, his chief 
activities were absorbed by the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, of which lie wub one of the 
original commiltoo, formed on 22 Sept. 1796. 
Ho preached at tho Tabernacle at the socond 
anniversary meeting on 10 May 1707. In 
Sept ember 1802 lie undertook a tour in France 
on behalf of the mission to ‘promote the 
revival of pure raligion in that country;’ 
hut the renewal of war interrupted his oiTorts. 
Thenceforth lie made almost annually mis¬ 
sionary tours through various parts of Eng¬ 
land and, after 1816, through Scotland, In 
1812 ho joined Dr. Jack of Manchester in a 
missionary tour iu Ireland. At Bristol in 
tho same year lie formed an auxiliary branch 
of the society. lie sat. for twenty-eight 
years as chairman of the examining com¬ 
mittee of tho sooiety, and was also a mumbor 
of tho corresponding board of tho Society for 
propagating Christianity in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. 

In 1812 Waugh was largely instrumental 
in the enlargement and improvement of the 
psalmody appointed for church use. He re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor of divinity in 
1815 from the Marischal College of Aberdeen. 
Through life he was one of the most effectual 
Mends of Mill Hill school. He diud on 
Id Deo. 1827, and was buried in Bunliill 
Fields on 22 Deo., tho funeral procession, 


which included ministers of all denomim 
turns, being half a mile long. A. marbh 
lublet to his memory was placed in 
Street Oliapel by his congregation 
Waugh marriod, on 10 Aug. 1780, atEdin- 
crow in. the parish of Coldingham, Berwick 
shire, Mary Neill, daughter of William Neill 
of Edmcrow, and Margaret Henderson kis 
wife. By her ho had six sons and four 
daughters, ms wife died on 20 July 1840 
aged 80. 1 

Tliore are eoveral portraits of Waugh still 
extant. The best is a drawing by Wara- 
mann, represunting him, half-length, in foa 
doctor’s gown and bands. This portrait was 
reproduced in the memoir by Hay and Bel- 
frago. Tassie executed two gem portraits 
one of which was distributed in a cameo 
reproduction among all branches of hi 8 
family. There is an oil-painting by an un¬ 
known artist now in the possession of Mar¬ 
garet Waugh in Brisbane. A watercolour 
portrait, by an unknown artist, is in the pos¬ 
session of his grandson, Alexander Waugk 
of Midsomor Norton, Somersot. J 

Besides single sormons, Waugh published 
‘Sormons, Expositions, and Addresses at 
tho Holy Communion,’ London, 1826, 810 , 
[Memoir of tho Jtor. Alexander Waugh, D.D, 
by tho Bov. Jamoa Day, U.D. and tlio Ear! 
Henry Bolfrogo, D.D., 3rd edit., Edinburgh, 
1830 ; Family Papers.] A. W? 


WAUGH, Sen ANDREW SCOTT 
(1810-1878), ninjor-gonernl royal (Into Ben¬ 
gal) engineers, surveyor-general of India, 
oldest son of (tenoral Gilbert Waugh, mili¬ 
tary auditor-gouoral at Madras, grandson of 
Colonel Gilbert Waugh of Grncemount, Mid- 
Lothian (descendod from Waugh of Shaw, 
Btnndard-bearer at Flodilon Field), and 
nephew of Sir Murray Maxwell of tho royal 
navy, was born iu India on 3 Feb. 1810. 
IIo was educated at Edinburgh High School, 
and, after passing through the military col¬ 
lege of tlio East India Company at Addis- 
enmbe in half tho usual time, came out 
first of his term and rocoived a commisiion 
as lieutenant in tho Bengal engineers on 
18 Dec. 1827. After a course of professional 
instruction at Chatham under Sir Charles 
PaBley [q. v,], who rucommeuded him to the 
chief engineer at Bengal, Waugh went to 
India, arriving in that country on 26 May 
1829. 

Waugh was appoinlod in the following 
yoar to assist Captain Hutchinson in tho 
construction of tho new foundry at Kossi- 
pur. On 13 April 1831 ho was appointed 
adjutant of tlio Bengal sappers ana miners, 
and on 17 July 1832 to tho great trigono- 
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metrical survey of India under the imme¬ 
diate direction of Major (afterwards Sir) 
fltorge Everest [q. v.], the surveyor-general. 
Waugh, with his friend and contemporary, 
Lieutenant Benny (afterwards Major Benny 
Tailyour), was sent in the following year 
to assist in operations near Sironj, to carry 
0 series of triangles up one of the meridians 
fixed by the longitudinal series. They ex¬ 
plored the jungle country between Cluinar 
and the sources of the Bone and Narbada 
up to Jabalpur,and submitted a topographi¬ 
cal and geological report, now in 1 fie geo¬ 
graphical depaitment of tfie India office. 
In the following yenr ihe surveyor-general 
wrote officially in terms of great commenda¬ 
tion of Waugh’s capabilii ies and services, 

In November 1834 Waugh joined tfie 
headquarters of the eurvoyor-goneral at 
Dehra, to assist in measuring the base-line. 
In April 1835, Everest having represented 
that Waugh and Benny unquestionably sur¬ 
passed all the other officers under his orders 
in mathematical and other scientific know¬ 
ledge, in correctness of eye and in their 
aptitude and skill in the manipulation of tfie 
larger class of instruments, Waugfi was ap¬ 
pointed astronomical assistant for the celes¬ 
tial observal ions connected with the measure¬ 
ment of the great arc. At the end of 1885 
he was at Fatfigarfi, conducting the rougher 
scries of the great trigonometrical survey; 
but in January 1830 he joined Everest at 
Saini, to assist in the measurement of tfie 
are of tfie meridian oxtonding from Cape 
Comorin to Dolrra Dun, at the base of the 
Himalayas, commencing with the northern 
base-line in the Dehra Dun valley, and con¬ 
necting it with the base-line near Sironj, 
some 460 miles to tfie south, and remeasur¬ 
ing tfie latter in 1837 with the now bars 
which had been used at Defira Dun. Tfie 
wonderful accuracy secured in theso opera¬ 
tions may be estimated by tfie differences of 
length of the Defira base-lino as measured 
and as deduced by triangulations from Sironj 
being 7’2 inches, 

Everest continued to report in tfie very 
highest terms of the ability and energy dis¬ 
played by Waugh, and the court of directors 
of the East India Company on several occa¬ 
sions expressed their appreciation of his 
services. Ilis training under Everest in¬ 
stilled into him the importance of tfie ex¬ 
treme accuracy with which geodetic mea¬ 
surements have to be conducted. In No¬ 
vember 1887 two parties were formed, one 
of which was placed under Waugh to work 
southwards on the base Pagaro to Jaktipura; 
the other, under Everest, proceeding upon 
tfie base liolarus to Ranod. The work was 


satisfactorily accomplished by the end of 
February 1838, when Waugh was detached 
into the uizam’e country to test the accu¬ 
racy of tfie trianguJation'betwcen Bedar and 
Taltalhhard and to lay out the site of an ob¬ 
servatory at Damargiuda, In October he took 
the field, commencing with azimuth obser¬ 
vations, at Damargidda, and, working north 
with the triangulation, completed his portion 
of the work at the end of March 1839. He 
shared with Everest the arduous observatory 
work carried on simultaneously at tfie sta¬ 
tions of Kaliana, Kalinnpnr, and Datnar- 
gidda from November 1839 to March 1840, 
by which tfie aro of amplitude was deter¬ 
mined. 

In 1841 Waugh was engaged in the re- 
measurement of tfie Bedar base, which re¬ 
sulted in a difference of only 4-2 inches. 
Between 1834 and 1840 Waugh had con¬ 
ducted the Ranghir series of trinngles in the 
North-West Provinces, and in I842he carried 
the triangulation through the malarious 
Rofiilkhand Terai, which Everest considered 
to bB 1 as complete a specimen of rapidity, 
combined with accuracy of execution, ob 
there is on record.’ 

At tfie end of 1843 Everest retired, and, 
in recommending that Waugh should suc¬ 
ceed him as surveyor-general, he wrote! ( I 
do not hesitate to stake my professional 
reputation that if your honourable court 
had the world at your disposal wherefrom to 
select a person whose sum total of practical 
skill, theoretical attainment, powers of en¬ 
durance, and all other essential qualities 
were a maximum, Lieutenant Waugh would 
be the very person of your choice.’ Although 
only a subaltern of royal engineers, Waugfi 
was accordingly selected to fill, from 16 Dec. 
1843, this very responsible and important 
ost. lie was promoted to be captain on 
4 Feb. 1844. lie began by carrying out 
the remaining sories—seven in number, a 
total of some thirteen hundred miles in 
length, embracing an area of some twenty- 
eight thousand square miles, originating 
from tfie Calcutta longitudinal series on the 
1 gridiron system ’—projected by Everest 
(to form a correct conception of this system, 
see the chart facing p. 109 of the Memoir of 
the Indian Survey). The eastern side was 
formed by tfie Calcutto meridional series 
(begun in 1844 and finished in 1848), which 
terminated in another base-line near the 
foot of the Darjiling hills. 

One of the finest of surveying operations 
commenced about this period was the north- 
eastHimalaya series, connecting tfie northern 
ond of all the before-mentioned meridional 
aeries. In these field operations Waugh 
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took a loading; part. The lino of the country 
was along the baso of the Himalaya Terai, 
and proved very deadly to a large proportion 
of the native establishment and to many of 
tho European oilicers and assistants (40 out 
of 160 were buried in and about the swampy 
forests of Gorukpur), By these operations 
were fixed the positions and heights of 
seventy-nine of tlio highest and grandest of 
the Himalayan peaks in Nipal find Sikkim, 
one of which—native name Devidanga— 
5)0,002 foot above the sea, was named by 
Waugh Mount Everest, and was found to 
be the highest in the world. Tho series was 
the longest ever earned between measured 
bases, being 1000 miles long from Sonakoda 
to Debra Dun. 

On 8 Doc. 1847 Waugh was given the 
local rank of lientenant-colonol. In the 
south of Indio, the SouthKoukan, theModras 
const series, tho South Parisnath and South 
Maluucha series wero begun and finished. 
Waugh was now froo to undertake a projeot 
originated by himself of forming a system 
of triangulotion to tho westward of tlio 
great ore series over tho east territory, much 
of it newly acquired, that lay in Smd, the 
Nortli-Wost Provinces, and the Punjab. Tho 
Kkach base, near Attak, was measured in 
1861-2, and the north-west Himalayan 
sorios, emanating from the Dehra base, ox- 
tendod to it, wliilo from Sironj the Calcutta 
great longitudinal series was carriod westward 
to Karachi, closing on another baso-line at 
Karachi, measured in 1864-6 under Waugh's 
immediate supervision. Waugh was pro¬ 
moted to he major in tho Bengal engineers 
on 8 Aug. 1866. I 11 1860 the great Indus 
series was commenced, forming the westoru 
side of tho survey, having tho usual north 
or south supplementary;series. The mutiny 
in 1867-8 delayed this work, which was 
finally completed in 1800. fn 1860 Waugh 
instituted a series of levelling operations to 
determine tho koights of tho haso-lines in 
the interior, commencing in tho Indus valley. 
He was promoted to be regimontal liou- 
tenant-cotonol on 20 Kept. 1867, and in the 
samo yenr was awarded tho patron’s gold 
medal of tho Itoyal Geographical Society. 
In tho following year he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

Of all tho Indian survey work which ori¬ 
ginated during Waugh’s tonure of office, 
that of Kashmir was perhaps most interest¬ 
ing. Upon this work Waugh employed 
Colonel Thomas George Montgomerie [q. v.], 
and tho result s in I860 olicit od a warm letter 
of acknowledgment to Waugh from Lord 
Canning, the govornor-gonoral. During 
Waugh’s tonure of oflico lie advanced tho 


triauguhition of India by 31&000 
miles, and of this 04,000 were topogXT 
cally surveyed. lie was promoted ms 
colonel on 18 Feb. 1881, and retired Lt 
tho service on 12 March following He 
ceived the honorary rank of maior-rrenelfi 
on 0 Aug. 1861, and in the same /ear h 
was knigh ted. The members of the surwv 
department presented him, on leaving I n di/ 
with a fnrowell address and a service of 

S late. On his retirement he resided in Lon 
on. He was a deputy-lieutenant of the 
city of London for many years, a prominent 
member of the council of the itoyal Geo- 
graphical Society, and its vice-president from 
1807 to 1870, honorary associate of the 
Geographical societies of Berlin and Italy 
11 fellow of Calcutta University, an d im 
active committee-man of the London Athe- 
nreum Club, to which he was elected by the 
committee for distinguished service. Ha 
died (it his residence, 7 Petersham Terrace 
Queen's Gate, on 21 Pob. 1878. ’ 

_1._• .1 ■ mi, 
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Eliza Adelaide, daughter of Lieutenant- 
general Thomas Whitehead, K.O.B., of Up¬ 
lands Hall, Lancashire. 


Tho results of Waugh’s work while sur¬ 
veyor-general are given in some thirteen 
volumes and reports deposited in the India 
office, parts of which, originally complete, 
appear to have been lost. lie published in 
1801 1 Instructions for Topographical Sur¬ 
veying.’ 


[Tndia Office Records; (Sir) Clements Nark- 
ham’s Memoirs of tho Indian Surveys; Reports 
of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
1834 to 1881; letters in tho Friend of India, 
17 Fob. 1881; Tho Ilills, 31 Jan. 1861; Royal 
Engineers Journal, May 1878 (n memoir by 
Lioutommt-Colonol H. II. Godwin Austen); 
Times obituary notice, 28 Feb. 1878; Geographi¬ 
cal Magazine, March 1878; Presidential Address 
to tho Royal Geographical Socioty by Sir 
Ruthorford Alrock, 1878 ; Professional Pnpem 
on Indian Engineering, vols. ii. and iii,; Vibart’s 
Addiscombo: iLs Heroes and Mon of Rote, 
p. 423 ; Nature, 28 Fob. and 6 Juno 1878.1 

R. II. V. 


WAUGH, EDWIN (1817-1890), Lan¬ 
cashire poet and miscellaneous writer, was 
born at Rochdalo on 29 Jan. 1817. His 
father, a shoemnkor at ltochdale, in decent 
cireumstancos, came of a Northumbrian 
stock, and bad received some education at 
tho looal grammar Bohool; his mother, a 
woman of piety and rustic intelligence, was 
daughter of William Hownrlli, a stonemason 
and engravor, who belonged to south-east 
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Lancashire- Edwin -was nine when his I 
father" died, and during his mother's en¬ 
deavours to carry on the business in ahumble 
] ier poverty was so great that for several 
years a cellar dwelling was her own and hor 
son’s home. Shetaughthim, however, toroad. 
His father had left a few books, and among 
the first which he read with avidity were 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ a compendium of 
English history, and Enfield’s 1 Speaker.’ At 
seven he received some schooling, but it was 
of a fitful kind. Already ho hud to assist 
his mother at a shoe-stall which she kept in 
Rochdale market. At twelve he earned 
his first wages as errand-boy to a local 
preacher and printer, his mother being a 
Jealous Wesleyan. At twelve he entered 
the service, in the same capacity, of Thomas 
Holden, a Rochdale bookseller and printer, 
to whom two years afterwards he was bound 
apprentice, and under whom he learned to 
be a printer. Among the books in Holden’s 
shop he found opportunities for reading 
which he had not known before. He read 
with eagerness any histories of his native 
county. From Tim Bobbin, the pseudonym 
of Jolin Collier [q. v.L he learned something 
of the literary use that could he made of 
the Lancashire dialect. Roby’s ‘Traditions 
of Lancashire ' [see Roby, John] introduced 
him to romantic episodes in Lancashire 
family history and to the legendary lore of 
his native county. He is said to have 
visited in early life every locality which 
Roby lias associated with a legend. He 
devoured poetry ns well as prose. One of 
the hooks which most influenced him was a 
collection of border ballads. Waugh’s writ¬ 
ings bear abundant testimony to his intimate 
knowledge of the chief English poets. 

His apprenticeship finished, Waugh led a 
wandering life, finding employment as a 
journeyman printer, chiefly in the provinces, 
but for a time in London. At the end of 
six or seven years ha returned to Rochdale, 
and re-entered Holden’s service. It was 
piobably due to the active part whioh he 
took iu establishing a literary institute in 
Rochdale that he was appointed about 1847 
assistant secretary to the Lancashire Public 
School Association, the headquarters _ of 
which were at Manchester. The association 
had been rocently founded to advocate the 
establishment in Lancashire of a system of 
popular and unsectarian education, to be 
supported by local rates and administered 
by local boards elected by the ratepayers, 
The post was a modest one, bat afforded 
him leisure for original composition. The 
reception of one or two of his attempts in 
prose, descriptions of rural rambles, which 


appeared in the ‘ Manchester Examiner,’ 
encouraged him to persevere. In 1856, by 
which time he had become the town traveller 
of a Manchester printing Ann, a local book- 
seUer published Ids first book, ‘ Sketches of 
Lancashire Life and Localities ’ (reprinted 
from the ‘ Manchester Examiner ’). Its most 
distinctive feature was the racy humour of 
his reproduction, in their own dialect, of 
the daily talk of the Lancashire people. 

The welcome given to the ‘ Sketches ’ was 
chiefly local, but discerning judges out of 
Lancashire recognised their sterling merit, 
and Carlyle, into whose hands the volume 
fell, pronounced its author 1 a man of de¬ 
cided mark.’ In 1856, the year after the 
‘Sketches’ was published, Waugh greatly 
extended his reputation by his song, ‘ Come 
whoam to the childev an’ me.’ It was first 
printed in a Manchester newspaper, and 
forthwith reprinted, to be given away to hie 
customers, by a Manchester bookseller. It 
became at once immensely popular, not only 
in Lancashire but out of it, and even in the 
colonies. The ‘Saturday Review’ called 
it ' one of the most delicious idylls in the 
world,’ and Miss Courts (now the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts) had some ten or twenty 
thousand copies of it printed for gratuitous 
distribution (Milnee, p. 29). 

The success of this lyric largely influenced 
Waugh’s subsequent career. It sent bis 
‘ Lancashire Sketches’ into a second edition. 
Many metrical compositions still remained 
in manuscript. He now prepared some of 
them for publication, and they appeared, 
with many additions in the Lancashire 
dialect, in his ‘Poems and Songs’ (1859). 
Offers of work poured in on him from 
local editors and publishers. About I860 
he determined to depend solely on his pen, 
and for fifteen years, with occasional public 
readings from his works, he made it suffice 
for his support. During that period he 
poured forth prose and verse, songs, tales, 
and character-sketches, realistic, humorous, 
pathetic, whioh were illustrative of Lanca¬ 
shire life in town and country, in the north 
as well as in the south of the county, and in 
which abundant use was made of its dialect. 
Besides these there were more or less 
picturesquely written narratives of tour and 
travel outBide Lancashire, in the Lake 
country, in tliB south of England, in 
Scotland, in Ireland, and even in Rhine¬ 
land. They wero iesned in various forme, 
from the broadsheet upwards. One of his 
earlier writings during this prolific period 
describes in graphic detail the districts most 
deeply affected by the cotton famine of 1802. 

In 1876, on Waugh’s health becoming 
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infirm, a committee of bis Lancashire ad¬ 
mirers took over his copyrights and substi¬ 
tuted for bis precarious literary gains a fixed 
annual income, In 1881 Mr. Gladstone 
conforrod on Waugh a civil-list pension of 
90/. a year, Between 1881 and 1888 he 
published a collective edition of his works, 
in ton volumes, finely and copiously illus¬ 
trated. Subsequently 1 he sent forth m quick 
succession a now series of poems.’ Thoy wore 
printed singly in a Manchester newspaper, 
and in 1889 they and some earlier versos 
were issued as volume xi. of the collective 
edition. He died on 80 April 1800 at New 
Brighton, awaloring-placeontho Lancashire 
coast, llis remains were brought to Man¬ 
chester, and on 8 May ho was buried with 
public ceremonial in Korea! church, in the 
vicinity of his domicile for many years on 
ICersal Moor. 

The popularity of Waugh’s writings was 
increased by his death. A moderately priced 
edition of his selected writings, in eight 
volumes, was issued in 1892-3, edited by 
his friond, Mr. Goorgo Milner, who prefixed 
to vol. i. an instructive and interesting notice 
of Waugh. Many of Waugh’s songs have 
been sot to music, and a list of Lham occupies 
several pngos of the music catalogue of the 
British Musouin Library. 

Personally Waugh was a striking speci¬ 
men of tho sturdy, independent, plain- 
spoken Lancashire man. Ilis long struggle 
before ho became known did not lm- 

E air his goniality and cheerfulness, and 
o was not in tho least spoilt by success. 
Eminently social and convivial—a good 
singer as well as writer of songs—ho was a 
very pleasant companion and an admirablo 
story-toiler, especially if tha stories woro to 
bo told in his favourite Lancashire dialact. 
Me lias boon called tho ‘ Lancashire Burns.’ 

[Waugh's Works; Milner's Memoir; porsonal 
knowledge ; ‘ Manchester Momorios : Edwin 
Waugh’ in Litouary Recollections and iSkotchos 
(1803), by tho writer of this article,] F. E. 

WAUTON. [Soo also Walton - .] 

WAUTON, WATTON, WALTON, or 
WALTHONE, SIMON BB (d. 1200), 
bishop of Norwich, probably a native of 
Walton d'Eivillo, Warwickshire (Dtobalb, 
Warwickshire, p. 570), was one of tho clerks 
of King John, and reooivod from him the 
church of St. Androw, Hastings, on 9 April 
1200, and two othor livings in tho two fol¬ 
lowing years. Mo acted as justice itinerant 
for the northern comities in 1246, and his 
namo constantly appears in later commis¬ 
sions in oyro for various counties j a fine was 
levied before him in 1247, so that he may bo 
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held to have then been a judge of thoTmT 
neon pleas, and in 1257 hi was appaCw 
chiefjustice of that bench (boss') InStf 
was presented to tho rectory of Stokeikin, 
Herefordshire, by the prior and cement of 
Worcester, and in 1254 received from them 
a lease of the manor of llarvington Wot 
oostershire; his connection with the convent 
doubtless being through Robert de W&lton 
the chamberlain of tho house, nossiblv hi.’ 
brother. Walter SufTold [q.v.], bishop ot If™ 
wich, having died on 18 May 1267, Wauton 
was elected to that seo, and obtained confir¬ 
mation. from the king and the pope without 
difficulty, but is said to have spent a good 
sum through messengers sent by him to 
Ilomo who obtained the pope’s license for 
him to retain tho revenues of his other prefer¬ 
ments along with his bishopric for four years 
lie was consecrated on 10 March 1258' 
Later in that year he was one of four bishops 
summoned to Oxford to settle a reform of 
tho church, apparently with special refe¬ 
rence to monasteries; but their scheme 
came to nothing. In common with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Oantovbury and John Mansel [q.v.], 
he was commissioned by the pope to absolve 
tho king and others from the oath to main¬ 
tain the provisions of Oxford. His conse¬ 
quent action in that matter greatly irritated 
the baronial party, and when war broke out 
in 1263 he had to floo for refuge to the abbey 
of Bury St. Edmunds. IIo died at a great 
ago on 2 Jan, 1206-0, and was buried in his 
oathedral ohurch. 


[Foss's Judges, ii. 508 ; Blomofield’s Norfolk, 
ill, 492; Matt. Paris, v. 648 , 867 , 707 , vi. 268 , 
299; Cotton, pp. 137 , f30, 141; Ann. de Dun- 
stup,, Ann, do Wigorn., Wykosnp. Ann.Monast. 
iii. iv. passim (all Rolls Sor.); Feodora, i. 408.1 

W. H. 

WAY, ALBERT (1805-1874), anti- 
quary, born at Bafcli on 28 June 1805, was 
llio ouly son of Lewis Way of Stanstead 
Park, near Ttacton, Sussex, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Herman Drowe, reotor of Comb 
Raleigh, Devonshire. 

Thu father, Lewis Wav (1772-1840), bora 
on 11 Fob. 1772, was tho socond son of Ben¬ 
jamin Way of Donhara, and was older brother 
of Sir Gregory Holman Bromley Way [q.v,] 
lie graduated. M.A. in 1790 from Morton 
College, Oxford, and in 1797 was called to 
the bar by the Society of the Inner Temple, 
He afterwards entered tho ohurch and de¬ 
voted to religious works part of a large legacy 
left him by a stranger, named John Way, 
ne foundud tho Marboouf (English protes- 
tant) Chnpol in Paris, which was completed 
by his son. He was aofcive in schemes for 
tho conversion of the Jews, but was not a 
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little imposed upon Tjy un-worthy converts 
who became inmates of his house, hence 
Macaulay’s lines: 

■Each says the proverb, has his taste. 'Tie true 

Marsh loves a controvaisy, Coates a play, 
Bennet a felon, Lewis Way a Jew, 

The Jew the silver spoons of Lewis Way. 

He died on 28 Jan. 1S40 (Trevelyan, Life 
of Macaulay, chap. i.; cf. Notes and Queries, 
6th Bar. xi. 463, 7th ser, i. 87,187). 

Albert "Way was eduoated at home and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1829, and M.A. in 1831. In 
early life he travelled in Europe and the 
Holy Land with his father. In 1839 he was 
elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was ‘ director ’ of the society from 
1842 till 1846, when he left London to live 
at Wonham Manor, Reigate, lie was a 
founder in 1846 of the ArcliiEological In¬ 
stitute. 

Way was a skilful draughtsman and n 
good English antiquary, who contributed 
much to the publications of the Society of 
Antiquaries and othor societies. Ilis prin¬ 
cipal publication was hiB well-known edition, 
for the Camden Society of the ‘Fromptorium 
Parvulorura siveClericorum’ (1843-66,4to), 
the Englisk-Liitin dictionary compiled by 
Geoffrey the grammarian [q. v.l Way diod 
at Cannes on 23 March 1874. lie married, 
30 April 1844, Emmeline, daughter of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, by whom he had a 
daughter. Ilia widow presented to the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries a hundred and fifty 
volumes of dictionaries and glossaries from 
his library, and two volumes of his draw¬ 
ings of prehistoric and other remains. She 
also presented to the society his fine collec¬ 
tion of impressions of medimval seals. The 
society possesses a wax medallion portrait 
of Way by R. C. Lucas. 

[Annual Hog. 1871, p. 1471 Proceedings of 
Soo. of Antiquaries, 1874, pp 108 f.; Burke’s Hist, 
of the Commoners, s.v. • Way ofDenhamWard’s 
Men of the Reign; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

WAY, Sir GREGORY HOLMAN 
BROMLEY (1776-1844), lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, bom in London on 28 Dec. 1776, was fifth 
son of Benjamin Way (1740-1808), E.R.S., 
ofDenham Place, Buckinghamshire, M.P.for 
Bridport in 1766, and of his wife Elizabeth 
Anne (1740-1826), eldost daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Oooke (1711-1797) [q.v.], provost of 
Kind's College, Cambridge, His grandfather, 
Lewis Way (d. 1771), director of the South 
Sea Company, the descendant of an old west- 
oountryfamily, first settled in Buckingham¬ 
shire. His aunt Abigail was the wife of John 
Baker Holroyd, first earl of Sheffield [q, v.] 
VOL. zx. 


lie entered the army as ensign in the 28th 
foot (Oameronians) in 1797, was captured by 
French privateers when he was on his way 
to join his regiment in Canada, and was de¬ 
tained a prisoner in France for a year before 
lie was exchanged, ne was promoted to be 
lieutenant in the 86th foot on 8 Nor. 1799, 
and sailed with his regiment in the expedi¬ 
tion under General Pigot on 28 March 1800 
for the Mediterranean. Arriving at Malta 
in June, betook partin the siege of Voletta, 
which ended in the capitulation of the French 
on 6 Sept. He returned to England in 1802, 
was promoted to be captain in the 36th foot 
on 13 Aug, of that year, and shortly after 
was placed on half-pay on reduction of that 
regiment. 

Way was brought in as captain of the 
6th foot on 20 Jan. 1808, and, after serving 
in the Channel Islands, embarked with his 
regiment in the expedition under LordCath- 
cart for the liberation of Hanover in 1805 ; 
but the vessel in which he sailed was wrecked 
off tho Texel, and he was taken prisoner by 
the Dutch. After liia exchange he sailed at 
the end of October 1806 in the expedition 
under Major-general Robert Cranfurd [q.v.], 
originally destined for Chili, to Cape do 
Verd, St. Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence, in accordance with orders received 
there, the expedition sailed for the River 
Plate, arriving at Monte Video in the be¬ 
ginning of June 1807, where it joined the 
bree under General John Whitelocke [q.v.], 
of which Way was appointed assistant, quar¬ 
termaster-general. At the storming of 
Buenos Ayres Way led the right wing of 
the infantry brigade. lie returned to Eng¬ 
land after the disastrous capitulation. 

Way was promoted to be major in the 
29th foot on 26 Feb. 1808, He served under 
Sir Brent Spencer off Cadiz, and with him 
joined Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, landing 
in Mondego Bay, Portugal, on 3 Aug. He 
took part in the battle of Roliqa on 17 Aug., 
when, on gaining the plateau with a few 
men and officers of his regiment, he, when 
charged by the enemy, was rescued from 
the bayonet of a French grenadier by the 
humanity of General Brenier, and made a 
prisoner. He was exchanged in time to take 
part in the operations in Portugal when Sir 
Arthur Wellesley returned in April 1809. 
He commanded the light infantry of Briga¬ 
dier-general R. Stewart’s brigade, which led 
the advance of the British army, and was 
present in the actions of the .passage of the 
Vouga ou 10 May and the heights of Qrijon 
the following day, at the passage of the 
Douro and capture of Oporto on the 12th, and 
in the subsequent pursuit of Soult’s army. 

3s 
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At tlia battle of Talavera on tlie night of WAY or WEY, WILLIAM (140 tT 
27 July Way took part with his rogiment, 1476), traveller. [See Wei.] ' 
under Major-general Hill, in the gallant 

repulse at tho point of the bayonet of the WAYLETT, Mrs. nAITRIET (1798- 
French attack of the heights on the left of 1 Ml), actress, tho daughter of a' Bath 
the British position. He was present at the tradesman named Ooolce, was bom in Bath 
battle of Busaco on 27 Sept. 1810, and. at on 7 Feb, 1798. She came of a theatrical 
the battle of Albuera on 18 May 1811, when, family, her uncle being a member of the 
on the fall of his lieutenant-colonel, he sue- Drury Lane company, while Mrs. Weat[q.v] 
ceeded to the command of the 29th foot was her cousin. After receiving Borne in- 
during tlio action, for which he rocoived the struction in music from one of the Loders 
medal. He was himself, in charging with of Balh[seo Lobdr, John- David], elm ap¬ 
his regiment, shot through tho body and his peared on the Bath stage on 16 March 1816 
left arm fraotured at tlio shoulder-joint by a as Elvina in W. It. Hewetson’s ‘ Blind Bov. 1 
musket-shot. Tie was promoted to bo bro vot In the following season she appeared os Leo- 
lieutouant-colonel on 30 May 1811, and on nora in tho ‘ Padlock ’ and Madge in ‘Love 
4 July of tho Bame year was gazoLlcd to the in a Village,’ and played in Bristol and, it 
command of the 29th foot. is said, Brighton. Soon after this time she 

On his roturn to England in 1812 wilh accompanied to London a Captain Dobyn, 
tho skoleton of the 29lh regiment (about against whom hor father brought an action 
a hundred effective men), Way by con- for loss of service, which was tried at Taun- 
siderable exertion roforraod the corps, and ion and compromised. She then acted at 
embarked a second time for tho Peninsula Coventry, where she mot and married in 
in 1813. In 1814, however, tho effect of 1819 Waylett, an actor in the company. In 
climato and wounds compelled him to ro- 1820 she was at the Adelplii, where she was 
turn to England, whon ho was placod on thooriginalAmyllobsartinPlanchfi’sadapta- 
the half-pay list of the 22nd foot. For his tion of ‘Kenilworth,’ and the first Sue to 
services lie was lcnightod tho same year, was hor husband’s Primefit in Moncrieff’s ‘Tom 
awarded an annuity of 200/. for his wounds, and Jerry.’ She played as Mrs. Waylett 
and received permission to accept and wear late Miss Ooolce of Bath. In 1823 she was 
the insignia of a knight commander of tho acting in Birmingham under Alfred Bunn 
Portuguese order of tho Tower and Sword, [a. y.T, playing in ‘Sally ’ Booth’s part of Rose 
On relinquishing the command of tho 20th Briorlvin ‘Husbands and Wives/ Hersing- 
foot he was presented by liis brother ofiicors ing of ‘ Best thee, Babe,’ in ‘ Guy Manner- 
wilh a valuable pioce of plate as a memento ing ’ established hor in favour. Cicely in 
of their esteem. the ‘ Heir-at-Law ’ and Th6rhse in the piece 

In 1816 Way was made a companion of so-named, followed. She played five parts 
tho order of tho Bath, military division, and in ‘ Chops and Changes, or the Servant of 
was appoint ed to t he stall’ as deputy adjutanfc- All Work/ and was seen ns Jenny Gammon 
general in North Britain. Ho was promol ed in ‘ Wild Oats/ Ellen in ‘ Intrigue,’ Aladdin, 
to be colonel in the army on 19 July 1821. Lucy in, tho ‘ liivals/ Ohorry In ‘ Cherry and 
On tho abolition of his staff appointment in Fair Star/ Patch in tho ‘ Busy Body/ Tattle 
Scotland lio was nominated, on 7 Nov. 1822, in ‘ All in the Wrong/ Susanna in the ‘Mar- 
colnnol of tbo 3rd royal veteran battalion, ringe of Figaro/ Prisoilla Tomboy in the 
which was disbanded in 1820, when Way ‘Bomp/ Diana Vernon, Mary inthe'Inn- 
was placed on half-pay. IIo was pvomotod keeper’s Daughter/ Chambermaid in the 
to be major-general on 22 July 1880, and ‘ Clandestine Marriage/ Jessica, Marianne in 
lieutenant-goneral on 28 Nov, 1841, and was the ‘ Dramatist/ Olari in ‘ Olari, or the Maid 
given tho colonelcy of the 1st West Indian of Milan/ in wliich she sanjf ‘Home, sweet 
regiment 1 on 2L Nov. 184S. lie died at Home/ Lucettain the ‘Suspicious Husband/ 
Brighton on 19 Feb. 1844, and was buried Clementina All-spice in the ‘ Way to get Mar¬ 
in the family vault at Denham church, Buok- riod,’ Bizarre in the ‘ Inconstant/ Zelinda in 
ingharasliire. Way married, on 19 May 1816, the ‘ Slave/ and in many other characters, 
Marianne, daughter of John Weyland, of It was accordingly with a fair amount of 
Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, and Woodrising, exporionco, with a largo repertory, and with 
Norfolk, He loft no issue. a reputation as a chambermaid and a singer, 

[War Office Swords; Despatches; Boyal that Mrs. Waylett accompanied her manager 
Military Calendar, 1820 ; Works on the Penin- to Drury Lane, whereat she appeared as 
sular War; United Service Journal, 1844 ; Madge in ‘Love in a Village on 4 Deo. 
Burke's Landed* Gentry; Gent, Mag. 1844 , i. 1824. The sustained and excessive eulogies 
637i] B. H. V. which had been bestowed on > her in the 
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‘Theatrical Looker-On,’ a Birmingham paper, 
the ownership of which the Birmingham 
public insisted on ascribing to Bunn, had 
mven nse to a crop of scandals and to 
threats on his part of prosecutions for libel. 
On 14 Jan. 1826 Mrs, Waylett was Mrs. 
Page in the‘Merry Wivesof Windsor.’ Her 
appearances must, however, have been few, 
perhaps on account of Lhe rivalry and jealousy 
of Mrs. Bunn, and she is no further traced 
at Drury Lane. 

On 12 May she made, as Zephyrina in the 
‘Lady and the Devil,’ her first appearance at 
the fiaymarket, where she played, among 
other parts, Catalina in the ‘ Castle of 
Andalusia,’ Lady Emily in ‘ Match-malting,’ 
Daphne in ‘Midas,’ was the first Sophia 
Finding in Ebt.worth’s ‘Rival Valets’ on 
14 July, and the first Harry Stanley in 
‘Paul Pry’ on 13 Sept. In 1820 she was 
Lady Racket in ‘ Three Weeks after Mar¬ 
riage,’ Ellen in ‘Intrigue,’ Pkoehe m the 
‘Review,* Charlotte (Mrs. Abington’s part) 
in the ‘ Hypocrite,’ Louisa in the ‘ Duenna,’ 
and Rosa in ‘John of Paris.’ For her 
benefit on 9 Oct. 1827 she onacted Virginia 
in‘Paul and Virginia.’ On 10 June 1828 
she was the original Mary in ‘ Daughters to 
Marry,’ and on the 28th the original Bridget 
in ‘ Milliners.’ She was also Clari for the 
first time in London. In November 1828 
she played at the Hawkins Street Theatre, 
Dublin, Phoebe in ‘Paul Pry.’ She was 
ako seen as Maria in‘Of Age To-mowow,’ 
Letitia Hardy in the ‘ Belle's Stratagem,’ 
Maria Darlington in ‘A Roland for an 
Oliver,’ Don Giovanni in 1 Giovanni in Lon¬ 
don.’ She stood in highest favour as a singer 
and actresB both in Dublin and Oork, 
Among her favourite songs were ‘Buy a 
Broom,’ which she sang in * Bavarian cos¬ 
tume,’ ‘ Kate Kearney,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ The 
Light Guitar,’ ‘ Nora Oreina,’ ‘Away, away 
to the Mountain’s Brow,' and ‘Love was 
once a little boy.’ After her return from 
Dublin she played at the Haymarkot, Drury 
Lane, Queen’s Theatre (afterwards the 
Prince of Wales’s), the Olympic, Oovent 
Garden, and other houses. In 1882 she was 
acting at the Strand, of which house in 
1834 she was ‘sole manager.’ Here she 
played original parts in. the ‘ Lovss of the 
Angels,'the ‘Oork Leg,’ the ‘Four Sisters,' 
‘Wooing a Widow,’ and in various bur¬ 
lesques. Admission to the house was ob¬ 
tained by paying four shillings an ounce at a 
neighbouring shop for sweetmeats, or pur¬ 
chasing tickets for the Victoria Theatre, 
which admitted also to the Strand, whereat 
the performances Were nominally gratis. 
There were few London houses at which, she 


was not seen, and she was a favourite in the 
country. In October 1836 she received in 
Dublin 8001. and half a clear benefit for 
twenty-one nights’ performances. In 1838 
she was engaged at the Haymarket. 

In 1840 Waylett, from whom she had long 
been separated, who seems to have been a 
thoroughly objectionable, unworthy, and 
unpopular personage, and who, as Fitz- 
waylett, had manied another woman, died, 
and she shortly afterwards married George 
Alexander Lee [q.v.],a musician, composer of 
many of her favourite song3, who survived 
her a few months, dying on 8 Oct. 1851 j he 
was at one time page to the notorious Lord 
Barrymore (see Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
xi. 276), at another lessee of Drury Lane, 
and in the end pianoforte-player to ‘ Baron ’ 
Nicholson’s exhibition in Bow Street of 
poses plastigues. 

In May 1843 Mrs. Waylett, as she waB 
still called, was at the Lyceum, where she 
was the President in the • LadieB’Club,’ and 
played in the farce of ‘Matrimony.’ Her 
appearances became, through ill-health, in¬ 
frequent, and in 1849 she was spoken of as 
retired. She died on 29 April 1851, after a 
long and painful illness. 

Mrs. waylett was one of the best sou- 
brettes of her day, was almost as popular 
in ballad and song as Madame Yestris, waB 
symmetrically proportioned, and was always 
acceptable in burlesque and extravaganza, 
and in masculine characters generally. Her 
life was associated with many scandals. 
Bunn demanded an apology for what was 
said concerning her and him in Oxberry’s 
‘Dramatic Biography’ in 1827. This was 
proffered by the publisher, but Oxberry re¬ 
fused to carry it out, and, after some talk 
of a duel, the matter dropped. Mrs. Way- 
Iett was taxed with ostentatiously over¬ 
dressing the chambermaid parts in which she 
was seen. 

A portrait of Mrs, Waylett as Elizabeth 
in some piece unnamed accompanies a me¬ 
moir in the ‘Dramatic Magazine* (ii. 97, 
1 May 1830); a second, as Davie Gelletlev 
(Gellatley), is prefixed to the ‘Public and 
Private life of Mrs. Waylett,’ forming No. 1 
of a series to be called ‘ Amatory Biography; ’ 
a third, as Miss Dorville, is in Oxberry’s 
1 Drumatio Biography.’ 

[Most particulars of the early life of Mrs. 
"Waylett are taken from the memoir in Oxberry's 
Dramatic Biography, new eer. 1827, i. 56. This 
life and a vindication by Bunn were reprinted in 
the Private and Public Life of Mrs. Waylett, 
n.d,, a sixpenny tract of extreme rarity. Ox- 
berry’s memoir is copied into the Georgian Era, 
the Dramatic Magazine, and other theatrical 

3 s 2 
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publications, Seo ulso Gcnost’s Account, of tbs 
EnglishiStago; Di.im&tic Obsorvor, Dublin; Thea¬ 
trical Lookoi'-On, Birmingham; History of Iho 
Theatre Royal, Dublin; Dramatic and Musical 
Review; Era Almanack; and New Monthly 
Magazine ] J. K, 

WAYNFLETE or WA1NFLEET, 
WILLIAM oif (L395 P-1480), bishop of 
Winchester, lord chancellor of England, and 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
the elder of two sons of Richard Patyn, 
Patton, or Patton, alias Barbour, of Wain- 
fleet, Lincolnshire, From a doed (recently 
rediscovered and printed by the Rev. W. l5. 
Macray in his Register of Magdalen College) 
executed by J uliana Ohirchcstyle, grandniece 
of the bishop, in 1497, it appears that Wayn¬ 
flete held the manor and manor-house of 
Dakonham Place, Bnrkinge (printedby Mac- 
ray ‘Baokingo'). This deed points to Essex 
as the home of at least one branch of the 
family, and corroborates the inference which 
maybe drawn from other dal a that tho bishop 
was of gentle blood. It also makes it pro¬ 
bable that the trade-name of Barbour was 
not common to tlio family, but was only the 
name of the bishop’s father’s mother. The 
social position of Richard l’alyn is indicated 
by his marriage with Margery, youngest 
daughter of Sir William Breroton(fl!. 1420 -6), 
knight, of Broroton, Cheshire (Okmmiod, iii. 
Si). 

From Belaud we learn that tho bishop was 
•born at Wuintloot, Assuming him to havo 
been of the canonical ago of twenty-five at 
his ordination as deacon, ho would havo been 
.bora in 1396. Leland further says that ho 
was a scholar at Winohostor Colloge. Tho 
word ‘ scholar ’ must not be pressed, for his 
name doos not appear upon the register of 
admissions to tho foundation; hut tlioro is 
no reason to doubt that, Waynflete was edu¬ 
cated at Winchester, Leland furthor assert s 
that, ho was ‘ felow of tho New Oolcgo of 
Oxford.’ It is not till 1677 that t lie sugges- 
i ion first appears, in tho * Dosciipl ion of Eng¬ 
land’by William lIaiTi9on(16!i 1 -1693)Lq.v.], 
that Waynfloto was ‘follow of Merton.’ But 
Merton presorvos no trace of him, On the 
other hand, he could not have been a fellow 
of New Colloge according to the statutes, 
without having boon a ‘ scholar ’ on the Win¬ 
chester foundation, But this diiliculty was 
probably removed by Ilenry Beaufort [q.v.], 
bishop of Winoliestor, the visitor of New 
College, who hud been bishop or Lincoln, 
from 1808 to 1404, and might naturally exer¬ 
cise his dispensing power as visitor in favour 
of the son of a Lincolnshire family. In nil 
bis relations with Oxford in adult life Wayn¬ 
flete displayed for New Colloge a regard 


which was unaccountable if he washing 
a member of another society. I n 
nominated as president of his new fcniuHat;!, 
of Mngdalon College Richard Mayew fdW 
of New .College, Maycw’s first^duty^ 
to put into operation a body of gt»C„ 
founded upon those of Now College Warn* 
flote further provided that all future weal 
dents of Magdalen should have hoenfelw* 
of that house or of New College, Lastly W 
his will lie hequoatliod to the warden fir 
lows, and scholars of New College the same 
sums of money as to those of his own founds 
tion. The statement of Dr. Thomas Chaund- 
ler, s uocessi vely warden of Winchester (14501 
and of New College (1463), that Thomas 
Bockington [q.v.], also a fellow of New Col- 
logo, was Waynflete’s early friend, sustains 
the conclusion that Waynflete was educated 
at Now College. For the period during 
which Waynflete was in residence nt Oxford 
no catalogue of graduates survives. 

Tho earliest record of Waynflete is his ordi¬ 
nation as an unbeneficed acolyte by Richard 
Fleming [q.v.], bishop of Lincoln, inthepansh 
church of Spalding on Easier Sunday, 21 Apr il 
1420, under the name of William Bnrbor, 
Thai thiB was Waynflete himself is proved 
by tho entry of his ordination as subdeacon 
on 21 .Tan, following, when it was mentioned 
that lie took tho style of William Waynflete 
of Spalding, a change of designation at ordina¬ 
tion being at that timo common (TIolikshed, 
Citron, iii. 213). On 18 March 1420-1 he was 
ordaiuod deacon, and on.21 Jan. 1420 priest, on 
tliotitlo of tho BonodiotinoPriory of Spalding, 
lie had probably boon studying divinity be¬ 
tween 1420 and 1426 at, Spalding or Oxford, 
At some timo between 1426 and 1429 Wayn¬ 
flete received from Cardinal Beaufort pre¬ 
sentation to tho mastership of the IIospitBl 
of St. Mary Magdalen, situate upon a lull a 
mile east of Winchester. Tho preferment 
m ns worth about 91. 12s. a yoar, or approxi¬ 
mately 1101. of our money. 

It is improbable that the future bishop 
was tho William Waynflete ‘inlegibusbacnl- 
larius’who accompanied Robert Fitzbugb 
[q. v.] on His embassy to Rome in 1429. He 
was probably first presented to the king on 
tho occasion of Ilenry Vi's visit to Win¬ 
chester on 80 July 1440. On 11 Oct. of the 
same year Henry scaled the foundation 
charter of Eton Collogo. In it Waynflete is 
nominated a fellow, and to Eton he removed 
in 1442, A olass-room was then open, but 
tho pupils were lodged in private houses. 
Waynflete probably acted ns ‘ informator,’ 
though no appointment of him as such seems 
to have survived, On 21 Deo. 1448 he was 
installed second provost of the college. 
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On Tuesday, 11 April 1447, Cardinal Beau- 
tort died at Winchester. Henry, it is evi¬ 
dent, received private news of the event on 
the same day, and immediately wrote to the 
monks recommending Waynfiete for election 
to the bishopric (tb. p, 209), On Wednes¬ 
day, 12 April, the official letter announcing 
the vacancy and praying license to proceed 
to election was despatched to the king. 
Letters patent were issued, dated Canter¬ 
bury, 11 April, granting Waynfiete custody 
of the temporalities of the see (Pat. Boll, 
25 Henry VI, pt. 2, m. 30), On 14 April 
he made his first presentation. The cangi 
(tclire under the privy seal is dated 15 April 
at Canterbury (Ilwinn, Feeder a, xi, 153). 
On Monday, 17 April, the piior and chapter 
made a formal return of the election. The 
apal hull nominating Waynfiete bishop 
ears the early date of 10 May. On 8 June 
\Vaynflete took the oath of fealty to the king 
m person (Ln Nijvd, Fasti, iii. 1 5). On 
4 June tlie temporalities were formally re¬ 
stored (Ferdera, xi. 172). On 10 June Wayn¬ 
fiete made profession of canonical obedience 
at Lambeth. He was consecrated at Eton 
on 13 July; on 18 July he received tho 
spiritualities. Ho held his first general mdi- 
nation on Sunday, 23 Dec. following, at 
Eton, by special license of the bishop of Lin¬ 
coln. On 19 Jan. 1448 he was enthroned at 
Winchester in presence of the king. Henry’s 
choice was clearly a personal preference. As 
John Capgravc, the contemporary chronicler, 
dryly remarks, Waynfiete 'carus, utputatur, 
domino regi habelur,non tain propter scien- 
tiaui salutarem quam vitamcoelibein.’ Henry 
himself, in assigning to Waynfiete a para¬ 
mount place among the executors of his will 
(12 March 1448), expresses his attachment 
to him (Chandler, p. 318). 

Little more than a year after liis advance¬ 
ment Waynfiete obtained letters patent, 
dated 0 May 1448, for the foundation of a 
hall dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen in the 
university of Oxford. Its charter was dated 
20 Aug. 1448 (Wood, Ant pp. 307-8 1 
Chandler, p. 830). Its object was the study 
of theology and philosophy. 

The rebellion of Jack Cade [see Cade, 
John] at Whitsuntide 1450 first brought 
Waynfiete into oontaot with the turbulent 
politics of the period. On the morning of 
Monday, 6 July, Cade having istreated into 
Southwark, an armistice was proclaimed. 
Waynfiete, who ‘ for some safeguard laie then 
at Haliwell’ (Holinshed, Chron. iii. 226), 
file priory in Shoreditch (Maitland, Hist, 
of London, ed, 1772, ii. 1368), and not at 
his Southwark palace, received a summons 
to attend a council iu the Tower. Thence 


Waynfiete, with other lords (WtroestBb’s 
Chron. p. 768), proceeded to treat with Cade 
in the church of St. Margaret, Southwark, 
within his own diocese. He received Cade’s 
list of grievances, and promised both a gene¬ 
ral pardon under the great seal and a special 
one to Cade himself. The insurgents then 
dispersed from. Southwark. But on 1 Aug. 
1450 a special commission was issued into 
Kent to try those who, after the proclama¬ 
tion of pardon, had remained in arms at 
Deptford and Rochester. The commission 
included Waynflete’s name (Pat. Foils, 28 
Henry VI, pt. ii. m, 17). Many executions 
followed. 

Behind Cade’s rebellion lay the sympathies- 
of tho Yorkists, and there aTe signs that 
Waynflete’s intervention ultimately involved 
him in formidable odium. In September 
1450 disturbances broke out at 'Winchester, 
the citizens refusing their customary dues 
at St. Giles’ fair (Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
to 0th Hep. p. 60S). It is possible that the 
despatch of a quarter of one of Cade’s ad¬ 
herents for exhibition in that city had pro¬ 
voked irritation (Proceedings of the Privy 
Counril, vi. 108). The citizens of Winchester 
submitted, and were pardoned. But a more 
serious attack threatened. On 7 May 1451 
Waynfiete executed a remarkable document, 
appealing for protection to the pope and the 
archbishop of Caaterbmy. The recitals show 
that some attempt was on foot to deprive 
him of his see by a process in the BpiriLual 
courts (Eegistr. Waynfiete,\. 2,f. 11; Chand- 
ldb, pp, 06-7). 

At this time Henry VI was relying much 
on Waynflete’s counsels. They were to¬ 
gether at Canterbury in August 1461. In 
September the bishop issued from St. Albans- 
a commission for the visitation of his diocese, 
alleging ‘arduous and unexpected business 
concerning the king and the realm ’ (Chand¬ 
ler, p. 69). Upon the approach to Londoir 
of Richard, dulio of York, with an army i» 
March 1462, Henry despatched Waynfiete- 
to make terms, 

In July 1463 Henry VI became totally 
paralysed. His son Edward, prince ofWoles, 
was born on 13 Oct., and baptised byWayn- 
flete on tho following day (Engl. Chron., p. 
193). On 28 March 1454 Waynfiete, with 
a committee of lords, endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure from the king an authorisation for the 
conduct of the government by Richard, duke 
of York, to whose inevitable ascendancy be 
seems to have resigned himself. He re¬ 
ported to the House of Lords that the im¬ 
becility of the king rendered the errand 
fruitless. During this interregnum he was 
constant in his attendances at the council, 
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perhaps to watch over the Lancastrian in- prince of Wales, was tendered singly totiT 
terests. On Christmas Day 1-151 Henry lords by the chancellor (i' 6 . p. 85])f who had 
recovered, and received Waynfleto in audi- on 8 Jan. 1-157 been appointed one of the 
ence on 7 Jan. 1455 (Paston letters, i. 810). prince’s tutors (S'cedera, xi, 385). 6 

But the defeat of llenry VI at St. Albans On 3 Nov. 1459 Sir John Fastolf [n 
on 22 May following restored the Yorkists nominated Waynflete executor of his will » 
to power. Waynfluto now seems to lmvo trust which involved him in prolonged con- 
supported the moderate Lancastrians, who troversios (soe Paston Letters). Fastolf tad 
desired to retain the Duke ol'York in the directed the foundation of a college at 
Icing's service (Nicolas, Proceeding*, vi. Oaistor, which in ] 474 Waynflete, with a 
2(19). He still onjoyed the confidence of dispensation from Sixtus IV, diverted to 
Henry, wlioon 12 July 1456 nominated him his own oollegu of Magdalen (ib. ii. 402 
a lifo visitor of Eton and King’s Colleges, iii. 119). ’ 

On 11 Oct. 1456, in the priory of Coventry, In common with the chief officers of the 
Waynflete was appointed chancellor by the household Waynflete resigned office in 
king (Foedera, xi. 383). Thoro is no founds- Henry Vi’s tent on 7 July 1460 im- 
tionfor Lord Campbell’s story that lio was mediately prior to the defeat of Northampton. 

nominated because his predecessor, Thomas Like them,, he took out a general pardon 
Bourchior [q.iv.], ‘refused to outer into the (Alt* dera, xi. 458). Upon the accession of 
plots for the destruction of the Yorkists.’ As Edward IV, according to Leland, Wayn- 
a matter of fact, tlio Duke of York, at this iioLo ‘ fled for fear oi King Edward into 
very time 1 in right good eonceyt with the sucrot corners, hut at the last he was ie- 
king’(.lamcB Clrcshamto Jolml’aston,10 Oct. storid to liis goodes and the king’s favor,’ 
1460), was present with liis friends at tlio He certainly is lost to hight for a year. That 
ceremony. Waynflele’s salary as chancellor the Yorkists after Northampton again con- 
vyns 2001. a yoar, probably exclusive of templnted his punishment, and probably his 
fees. deprivation, may bo inferred from a remark- 

Waynflete’s next important publio func- able latter on his behalf, dated 8 Nov. 1460, 
tion was as assessor at tlio trial of Bishop and written by Henry VI, then virtually a 
■Reginald I’euock fq. v.] for heresy, in No- prisoner in London, to Pius II (Oiianbldb, 
vembor 1457. Whatever political animus p. 817). 

may have been latent in this prosecution, In August 1401, when Edward IV went 
Waynflato ’8 denunciation of Pecock's doc- on progress to 1 [nmpsluro, tho tenants of Est 
trines in the reformed statutes of King’s t Men or East Moon and elsewhere, ‘in arete 
College, Cambridge, issuud three years before,' multitude and nombre/petitioned the king 
is ovidonce that his participation in the sen- 1 for relief from certain burvices, customs, and 
tence against Pecock was on theologicul dues which tlio bishop and his agents were at- 
gvounds. tempting to exact. According to tho author 

On 18 July 1457 Waynfloto obtained a of the ‘Brief Latin Ohroniclo’ (Camden Soc. 
license to found a college to tho north-east 1880), tho tenants had seized Waynflete, 
of the original site of Magdalen IInil. The which suggests that they wore preventing 
charter of foundation is dated 12 Juno 1458, an anticipated escape by soa, EasL Meon 
On 14 Juno the society of Magdalen llall being near the const. Edward, however, 
‘surrendered up their house with its up- not only rescued him from violence, but 
purtonancos to tho college,' tho building* of arrested the ringleaders, whose case was 
which was forthwith begun, 1 riod in the House of Lords on 14 Dec. 

In September 1458 civil war broke out 1401, when ju clginent was given for the bishop 
afresh. Tlio Lancastrians routed tho Yorkist (Pot. Pari. v. 475). 
forces at Ludlow, and a contemporary lettor Iloucofnrtk. Waynflete appears to have 
describes Waynflete as incensed against the acquiesced in tho new order of things (Sot. 
insurgent leaders ( Paston Letters, i. 407). Pari. v. 401, 490,571). On 16 Nov. 1466 
On 20 Nov. 1459 a packed parliament of ho received a pardon for all escapes of 
Lancastrians was summoned to Coventry, prisoners and fines duo to the king (Ciuim- 
Waynlloto, as chancellor, opened it with an LElt, p. 358). On 1 Feb. 1409 he received 
address upon the text ‘ gracia vobis et pax a full pardon ( Fcedera, xi. 689), in which he 
multiplicotur' (Hot. Pari. v. 815). It is was aocepted ns the king’s * true and faith- 
evident that he now took an active part ful subject.’ But on Edward's flight from 
against tho Yorkists, A bill of attainder London upon 29 Sept. 1470, Waynflete him- 
ftgamst the Duke of York and his friends self reloasad Ilonry VI from the Tower 
was passed. An oath of allegiance and (WAitKWOimx, Chron. p. 11). The return 
confirmation of the succession to Edward, of Edward IV, and his victories of Barnet 
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and Tewkesbury, followed by tlie deaths of 
Henry VI and Edward, prince of Wales, 
leftthe Lancastrian cause hopeless. Wayn- 
flete was obliged to purchase another lull 
pardon on 30 May 1471 ( Fcedera , xi, 711), 
this time by a ‘loan’ of 1,833/. (Ramsat, ii. 
890). On 3 July 1471, with other peers, he 
took an oath of fealty to Edward IV's eldest 
son [Edward V] (Fadera, xi. 714), and was 
henceforth constantly at court. Meanwhile 
he was completing his college, as well as that 
of Eton. Ho finished off the Eton college 
buildings, for the greater part at his own 
expense (Chandler, pp. 137, 163,154), On 
20 Sept. 1481 Waynflete visited Magdalen, 
and on the 22nd entertained Edward IV 
there. He took part in the funeral cere¬ 
monies of Edward IV on 19 April 1483 at 
Windsor (Gaiedner, Letters and Papers, 
i. 7). On 24 July 1483 he entertained Ri¬ 
chard III at Magdalen (ib. p. 101), In 1484 
he began the coustrnction of a free school 
at his native place, endowing it with land 
whioh he had acquired in 1475, This school 
6till flourishes under the title of Magdalen 
College School, Wninfleet. 

The countenance of a prelate so respected 
asWaynflete cannot fail to have strengthened 
the position of Richard III. On 6 July I486 
the king borrowed of him 100/., doubtless a 
forced loan, to be spent in meeting the ex¬ 
pected invasion of Ilenry VII, 

In December 1486Waynflete retired from 
his palace at Southwark to his manor of 
South Waltham, Hampshire. There on 
26 April 1486 he executed his will. He had 
already completed his magnificent tomb and 
chantry in Winchester Cathedral, where he 
directed that he should be buried. He left 
bequesLs in money to the members of the 
various religiouB houses in Winchester and 
of the colleges of St. Mary Winton and 
New and Magdalen, Oxford, Almost all his 
estates in land he devised in trust for Mag¬ 
dalen College. On 2 Aug. 1488 he made 
further provision for Cardinal Beaufort’s 
Hospital of St. Cross (Chandler, p. 225). 
He died, apparently of a complaint of the 
heart, on Friday, ll Aug. 1480 (Campbell, 
Materials, ii. 07), having retained, his Beusos 
to the last. 

Waynflete was of the school of episcopal 
statesmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, of whom Beaufort audWolsey are the 
leading types. Like Wolsey, he was a 
favourer of learning, and is even said, though 
the statement is doubtful, to have provided 
for the study of Greek atMngdalBn (Ojiand- 
lde. pp, 207-8). He setWoLsey an example 
in the suppression of religious houses for his 
.college. As chancellor he left the reputa¬ 


tion of an upright and prudent administrator 
of justice (Poltdobe Vergil, p, 74), ‘warilie 
wielding the weight of that office ’ (Holin- 
shed, Chron. ill. 212). A eulogy of him by 
Laurence William of Savona [q.v.], written 
in London in 1485, is printed oy Chandler 
(p, 870) from Wharton’s * Anglia Sacra ’ 
(i. 826). _ The panegyrist speaks of his vene¬ 
rable white hair (' veneranda canities’). This 
is the only contribution to a personal de¬ 
scription which has come down to us. The 
picture which prefaces Chandler’s ‘Life’ is 
taken either from a mask of the bishop's 
effigy in Winchester Cathedral or from the 
oil-painting at Magdalen College. If, as is 

E reliable, this is a portrait, Waynflete had 
irge eyeB and a refined countenance. An¬ 
other representation of him appears as a sup¬ 
port to the cushion under the head of the 
effigy of his father upon the tomb erected by 
the bishop in Wainfleet church, now removed 
to Magdalen College chapel. An effigy of 
"Waynflete has also been placed on the outer 
western wall of Eton College Chapel. 

The bishop’s younger brother, John Wayn¬ 
flete, became dean of Chichester, and died in 
1481 (OnAirDLEB,p.240). Chandler adduces 
good reason for the conclusion that the state¬ 
ment first traceable to Guillim (Display of 
Heraldry, p. 408; cf. Holinshud, Chron. 
iii. 212 ; Godwin, De PreBsulibus, p. 233), 
that there was a third brother, Richard 
Patten of Easlowe, Derbyshire, is a fiction. 
The arms originally horn by Waynflete were 
‘ a field fusilly, ermine, and sable.’ After 
he became provost of Eton he inserted ‘ on 
a chief of the second threB lilies slipped 
argent,’ borrowed from the shield of Eton 
College. Those arms have ever since been 
borne by Magdalen College. He added as 
his motto the verse of the Magnificat, ‘Fecit 
mihi magna qui potens est,’ still remaining 
incised over the door of the chapel of Ms 
college. 

[Will. Wore. Annales, od. Stevenson (Rolls 
Ser, 1868), vol. ii. pt. ii; Supplementary Letters 
and Papers of Henry VI, ib. ; Croyland Con- 
tinuator in Gale’s Scriptures, i. 461-698; Is¬ 
land’s Itinerary, ed, Heame (1744); Gascoigne’s 
LiberVoritatum, Loci e Libro Veriutmn, or pas¬ 
sages eeleoted from Gascoigne's Theological Diet, 
ed. Rogers (1881); Correspondence of Bishop 
Bokynton (Rolls Ser. 68), ed. Williams (1872), 
2 vols.; Capgrave’s Liber de Hlustribus Hen- 
ricis, ed. Hingeston (Rolls Ser, 1868); Fecock's 
Repressor of overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, 
od. Babington, 2 vols. (Rolls Ser, 1860); Pasfcon 
Letters, ed. Gairdner,8vols.(1872-6); Three Pif- 
teenth-Csntury Chronicles, ed. Gairdner (Camd, 
Soo. 1880 ), Nicolas’s Testaments Vetusta(1826), 
vol, i. audProceedingsand Oidiimneesof thePrivy 
Counoil(1834); Gregory’s Chronicle (Oamd. Son, 
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1878); English Obronielo (Camel, Soc. 1830); 
Warkwortli’s Chronicle of the Eirst Thirteen 
Years of Edward IV (Cnmd. Soo, 1839); Poly- 
doro Vergil's Threo Books (Comd. Soc 1844); 
Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, 
ed. Gairdner (Cnmd. Soc. 1878); Orridgo and 
Cooper's Illustrations of Jjick Cade's Rebellion, 
18G9; Holinslied’s Chronicles of England (18081, 
vol. Hi.; Gale’s Bornm Anglicnrnin Soiiplomm 
Veterum, &a.,3 vols. (1084,1687, 1691); Lottois 
and Papers illustrative of tho Reigns of Ri¬ 
chard HI and Henry VII (Rolls Sor. 1861), 
2 vols. od. Gniidner; JVIaleriids for the Reign of 
Henry VII, 2vols. (Rolls Sor. 1873), od. Campbell; 
Harrison’s Description of England prefixed to 
Holm shed's Chronicles, vol. i.; Buddon’s Way n fleti 
Vita, Oxon. 1602; Ilarpsfeld s Historia Anglicana 
Ecclesinsticn, 1622; Lanquol’s Chromelo, ed. 
Caopir, Epitome of Chronicles, 1800; Godwin, 
3)o Prtnsuhbus Anglim Commentarius, 1743; 
Wood's History and Antiquities of Coliogcs and 
Hulls, od. Qutch, 1786; ITohrne’s Rcmaikb and 
Collections, od. Doble, 1889; Guillim’s Dis¬ 
play of Heraldry, 6th odit. 1721; Le Novo’s 
East! Ecelesim Anghcamn, 3 vols. ed. Hardy, 
1864; Harwood’s Alumni Etonouaes, 1797; 
Ormorod's nist. of Ohoshire) (1819), vol. iii.; 
Walcott’s William ofWykoham and his Colleges, 
1862; CnmpboU’s Lives of the (Jliancollors, 1847- 
1849; Maxwell-Lyto's History of Eton College, 
1877; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, 1888, and 
Annals of Winchester College, 1802; Murray's 
Register of Magdalen College, Oxford, vol. ii. 
Hollows, 1807; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, 
2 vols 1892.] I. 8. L. 

WAYTE, THOMAS (Jl. 1034-1608), 
regicide. [Bee Waith,] 

WEALE, JOIIN (1791-1802), publisher, 
horn in 1791, commenced business as a pub¬ 
lisher at G9 Iligli Qolbom about 1820. He 
possus&ed a wide knowledge of art, and took 
n particular interest in tho study of archi- 
tocliuo. In 1823 ho issued a bibliographical 
‘ Catalogue of Works on Architecture and 
tho Fine Arts,’ of which a now edition 
appeared in 1854. lie followed tho ‘ Cata¬ 
logue’ in 1840-50 with a ‘Rudimentary 
Dictionary of Towns used in Architecture, 
Building, and Engineering,’ a work which 
reached a fifth edition in 1876. He was on 
intimate terms with many men of science. 
As one of tho first publishers of cheap edu¬ 
cational literature ho did much for technical 
education in England. Ilis rudimentary 
series and educational scries comprised stan¬ 
dard works, both in classics and science. 
They wore continued after his death by 
James Spront Virtue [q. v,] Wealo died 
in London on 18 Dee. 1802. 

Besides the works ment iouod he published: 
1. ‘A Series of Examples in Architectural 
Engineering and Mechanical Drawing,’ Lon- 
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don, 1841, fob; supplemental‘Descrmti^Tt 
London, 1842,12mo. 2. ‘Designs ^ 
mental Gates, Lodges, Palisading, and I™*' 
work of the Royal Parks adjoining the Meho- 
polis, edited by John Weale,’ London 18D 
fol. 3. ‘The Theory, Practice, and Archil 
teetare of Bridges of Stone, Iron, Timber 
and Wire, edited by John Weale,’ London’ 
1848, 2 vols. 8vo ; a supplemental volume 
edited by George Rowdon Burnell andWil’ 
liam Tierney Clarke, appeared in 1833 

4. ‘ Divers Works of early Masters in Chris' 
tian Decoration,’ London, 1846, 2 vols fol" 

5. ‘ Tho Great Britain Atlantic Steam Shin’ 
London, 1817, fol. 0. ‘Letter to Lord John 
Russell on the defence of the Country ’Lon¬ 
don, 1847, 8vo. 7. ‘London exhibited in 
1851,’ London, 1851,12mo; 2nd edit. 1862 

8. ‘ Designs and Examplesof Cottages,Villas' 
and Country Houses,’ London, 1867, 4to! 

9. ‘ Examples for Builders, Carpenters, and 
Joiners,’ London, 1857, 4to. 10. ‘Steam 
Navigation, edited by John Weale,' London 
1858, 4to and fol. 11. ‘ Old English and 
French Ornaments, comprising 244 Designs. 
Collect ed by Jolin Wcalc,’ London, 1868,4to. 
Ho edited ‘ Wealc’s Quarterly Papera on En¬ 
gineering,’ London, 1843-6, 6 vols. 4to, and 
‘ Wealo’s Quarterly Papers on Architecture,’ 
London, 1843-5, 4 vols. 4to. 

[Gent. Mag. 1863, i. 246 ; Ward's Menofthe 
Reign; Allibono’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] E. I. C. 


WEARG, Sin CLEMENT (1G80-1726), 
solicit oi'-fpiioral, son and heir of Thomas 
Wearg ol tho Inner Temple, who married, 
in 1079, Mary Flotclier of Ely, was born in 
London in 1086, and baptisedat St. Botolph 
Without, Aldersgate, where his grand¬ 
father, Thomas Wearg, a wealthy merchant, 
lived. lie is said to have been at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge (Drnn, Privileges of Camhr. it. 
22). Ho was admitted student at the Inner 
Temple on 25 Nov, 1706, called to the bar in 
1711, and bocame bencher in 1723, reader 
in 1724, and treasurer in 1725. 

Wearg was a zealous whig and protestant. 
ne noted as the counsel for the crown in 
tho prosecutions of Christopher Layer [q.v.] 
and Bishop Alterbury, and was one of the 
principal managers for tho commons in the 
trial of Lord-chancellor Macclesfield (State 
Trials, vol. xvi.) Ju 1722 he contested, 
without success, tho borough of Shaftesbury 
in Dorset, but was returned for the whig 
borough of Ilolston in Cornwall on 10 March 
1723—1, having boen appointed solicitor- 
general on the previous 1 Feb, About the 
same time he was created a knight. He 
died of a violont fever on 6 April 1726, and 
was buried, in accordance with the request 
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in his will, m the Temple churchyard, under 
a plain raised, tomb, on 12 April, He mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir James 
Montagu [q. v.], chief baron of the exchequer, 
She died on 9 March 1746, and was buried 
in the same grave with her husband on 
14 March. They had no children. 

A volume published in 1723 contained 
‘The Replies of Thomas Reeve and Clement 
Wearg in the House of Lords, 13 May 1723, 
against the Defence made by the Late Bishop 
of Rochester and his Counsel.’ Curll adver¬ 
tised late in 1726 the publication of six 
rolumes of ‘ Cases of Impotence and Divorce, 
by Sir Clement Wearg, late Solicitor-Gene- 
ial.’ Curll was attached for this by ‘ A. P. ’ 
in the ‘ London Journal ’ on 12 Nov. 1726, 
and two days later swore an affidavit that 
a booh produced by him, and entitled ‘ The 
Case of Impotency ns debated in England, 
Anno 1613, in Trial between Robert, Earl of 
Essex, and the Lady Frances Howard,’ 1715, 
was by Wearg. It was dated from the 
Inner Temple, 30 Oct. 1714. Wearg then 
had chambers in the new court {Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 501). 

[Benchers of Inner Templo, p. 86; Gent. Msg. 
1746, p. 164. A ‘ Brief Memoir' af Wearg was 

S ttblisned by his relative, Goorgo Duke, of 
ray’s Inn, barrister-at-law, in 1843.] 

W, P. C. 

WEATHERHEAD, GEORGE HUME 
(1790 P-1863), medical writer, born in Ber¬ 
wickshire in 1789 or 1790, graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh University on 1 Aug. 1816, 
He was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians on 27 March 1820, and died at 
The Cottage, Foot’s Cray Park, near Bromley 
in Kent, on 22 June 1853. 

Weatherhead was the author of: 1. ‘An 
Essay on the Diagnosis between Erysipelas, 
Phlegmon, and Erythema, with an Ap¬ 
pendix on the Nature of Puerperal Fever,’ 
London, 1819, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Treatise on In¬ 
fantile and Adult Rickets,’ London, 1820, 
12mo. 3. ‘ An Analysis of the Leamington 
Spa in "Warwickshire,’ 1820, 8vo. 4, ‘ An 
Account of the Beulah Saline Spa at Nor¬ 
wood,’ London, 1832, 8vo j 3rd edit. 1833. 
6. ‘A Now Synopsis of Nosology,’ London, 
1834,12mo. 6. ‘ A Pedestrian Tour through 
Franca and Italy,’ London, 1834,8vo. 7. ‘ A 
Treatise on Headaches,’ London, 1886, 
12mo. 8. 1 A Practical Treatise on the Prin¬ 
cipal Diseases of the Lungs,’ London, 1837, 
8vo, 9. 1 The History of the Early and Pre¬ 
sent State of the Venereal Disease examined, 
wherein is shown that Mercury never was 
necessary for its Cure,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
10. ‘ On the Hydropathic Cure of Gout,’ 


London, 1842,8vo j 2nd edit. 1843. He also 
translated from the French of Gabriel LaisnS 
a treatise 1 On the Spontaneous Erosions and 
Perforations of the Stomach in contradis¬ 
tinction to those produced by Poisons,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1821,12mo, 

[MuuL’b Coll, of Phys. iii. 218; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. j E. I. 0. 

WEATHERSHED or WETHER- 
SHED, RICHARD or (d. 1231), archbishop 
of Canterbury. [See Grant, Richabd.] 

WEAVER, JOHN (el. 1683), politician, 
of North Luffenham, Lincolnshire, was ad¬ 
mitted a freeman of Stamford on 26 Oct. 
1631 ( Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, i. 62). 
In 1648-4 he was judge-advocate to the army 
of the Earl of Manchester. In November 
1643 he was returned to the Long parlia¬ 
ment as member for Stamford, and in 1647 
became conspicuous as one of the most out¬ 
spoken members of the independent party in 
that body ( Official Neturn, i. 490; "Walker, 
Hist, cf Independency , i. 95, 108,124,127). 
In January 1619 Weaver wns named one of 
the commissioners for trying Charles I, hut 
never attended any of the sittings of the court 
(N arson, Trial of Charles I). In September 
1060 lie was appointed one of the four com¬ 
missioners for the civil government of Ire¬ 
land ( Commons’ Journals, vi. 479). Some of 
his letters in that capacity are printed in the 
appendix to Ludlow's * Memoirs ’ (ed. 1894, 
i. 492-603). In 1032 Weaver was sent over 
to England to represent the views of Ms 
brother commissioners to parliament, but on 
18 Feb. 1063 the officers of the Irish army 
etitioned for his removal, and on 22 Feb. 
e was, at his own request, allowed to resign 
(ib. 3. 319; Commons' Journals, vii. 129,260, 
201; Iteport on the Dulee of Portland's MSS. 
i. 644, 673). On 14 April 165S parliament 
voted him Scottish lands to the value of 
250Z. per annum as a reward for his services, 
which the Protector commuted afterwards 
for a payment of 2,0001, (Ltjdiow, i. 401; 
Commons’ Journals, vii. 278; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1664, pp. 260, 270). 

Weaver represented Stamford in both the 
parliaments called by the Protector, and 
steadily voted with the republican opposi¬ 
tion, though in 1656 he only procured his 
election by protesting that ‘ Ins mind was 
altered from what it wns in the last parlia¬ 
ment’ (Thtjblob, State Papers, v. 296, 299). 
None the less he was excluded from the House 
in September 1660, and signed the protest 
of the 120 members then kept out ("Whitb- 
XiQCKb, Memorials, ed. 1868, iv. 280). As 
soon as they were admitted Weaver began 
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the attack upon tlie authority of the new 
House of Lords (Bullion, Parliamentary 
Diary , ii. 377, 429). In Richard Cromwell’s 
jiariiament he once more represented Starn- 
lord, and made many speeches against the 
validity of the ‘petition’ and ‘advice,’ the 
.existence of the other house, and the admis¬ 
sion of the members for Scotland (id. iii. 70, 
70, 142, 340, iv. 06, 164, 210; Tuunr.ou, 
vii. 650; Ludlow, ii. 60, 68). In December 
1069, aftor the army had turned out the 
Long parliament, Weavor aided Asliley 
Cooper and others in securing the Tower for 
the parliament (Tiiuiilod, vii. 797). To 
this zeal he owed his election as a member 
of the council of state (Dec. 31, 1609), and 
his appointment as commissioner for the 
government of Ireland and the management 
of the navy (Ludlow, ii. 209; Commons' 
Journals, vii. 799, 800, 816, 826). lie at¬ 
tended none of the meetings of tho council 
from disinclination to tako the oath abjuring 
monarchy, which was required from coun¬ 
cillors, and assisted in procuring the read- 
mission of the secluded members (Kdnnutt, 
Register, p. 61; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1659-00, p. xxv). In consequence, wlion 
those members were readmitted he was again 
elected to the councilor state (23 huh.1060). 

Stamford eluctod Weaver to the Conven¬ 
tion parliament, but the return was disputed 
and his eloction annulled ( Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, viii. 18). 

Woaver was buried at North Luil'enham 
on 25 March 1086, 

[Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, 1880, i. 02- 
63 ; Noble’s Livos of the Itegicidos, 1708, ii. 
318.] 0. II. F. 

WEAVER, JOHN (1078-1760), dancing 
master, son of John W eavor, was baptised at 
Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, on 21 July 1673. 
Ilis father is believed to he identical with 
‘ one Mr. Weaver,’ a dancing master in tlio 
.university of Oxford, who is named in u 
letter from Ralph Bathurst to Gascoigne, 
the Duko of Ormonde’s secretary, 18 March 
1076-0, as having been received by the 
chancollor of the university ‘ at a timo when 
there was room for him,’ but ‘ is now like to 
be ruined with his family, being supplanted 
by Mr. Banister,’ another dancing master 
( Wakton, Life of Bathurst, p. 140). Weavor 
received his education at the free school, 
Shrewsbury, In early lifo he set up as a 
dancing master in Shrewsbury, and is said 
to have taught dancing thoro for three gene¬ 
rations, till nearly the oloso of his lifo. Ilo 
wae living there on 19 March 1711-12, whou 
'lie wrote a lotlor to the 1 Spectator’ (No. 
384, see also No. 460), announcing his in- 
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tention of bringing out a enialU^iTr 
dancing, which was ‘an art celebrated 
the ancients,’ but totally neglected bv Z 
moderns, and now fallen to a low ebb B , 

his residence in Shrewsbury was never in 

adult life continuous. From 1709 L ^ 
activoly associated with theatrical entered 
in London. * “ e 

Weaver, and not John Rich [q T n 
is commonly stated, was the original in’trnl 

ducor mto England of entertainments which 

bore tlio name of pantomimes. But bv 
‘pantomimes’ Weaver did not mean hark 
quin entertainments, but rather ballets or 
as he terms it, 1 scenical dancing/ a reprel 
seutation of some historical incident by 
graceful motions. In 1702 he produced & 
mimo at Drury Lane styled ‘ The Tavern 
Bilkers,’ which he stage-managed, and winch 
he describes as ‘ the first entertainment that 
appeared on tlio English Stage, where tbs 
Representation and Story was carried on 
by Dancing Action and Motion only/ In 
1707 Weavor composed a new dance in fifteen 
couplets, ‘Tlio Union/which was performed 
at court on the queon’B birthday, 0 Feb. 
Either owing to tho fluctuations of theatrical 
government, or possibly because Ins mimowas 
not successful, Weaver did not put a Becond 
on thu stage until 1716; this was called ‘The 
Loves of Mars and Venus/ and was ‘an 
attempt in imitation of the ancient Pan¬ 
tomimes, and tho first that has appeared 
since tho time of tho Roman Emperors/ 
Weaver’s subsequent pantomimic entertain¬ 
ments were ‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’1716; 
‘ Orpheus and Euvydico/ 1717; ‘ Harlequin 
turn’d Judge/1717; and ‘Cupid and Bacchus/ 
1719, all porformod at Drury Lane. These 
dates of Weaver's pieces are given on his 
own authority, from his ‘ History of ths 
Mimes and Pantomimes.’ Most of them 
were probably never printed. John Thur¬ 
mond produced somewhat similar pieces for 
Drury Lane betwoen 1719 and 1726. Rick’s 
pantomimes woro produced at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields from 1717 to 1726. Weaver's ‘Tavern 
Biikors ’ was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
by the younger Rich on 18 April 1717, and 
again at the some house on 11 Dec. 1727, 
under the name of 1 The (/beats/ 

Woaver himself sometimes acted in his 
representations. In 1728 he impersonated 
Olown, the Squire’s Man, in ‘Perseus and 
Andromeda, or the Flying Lovers/ an after- 
pises performed at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Weaver sought to establish a school of 
pantomime, more like the modern ballet 
d'action, but the public did not appreciate 
his effort; they piolerred grotesque dancing 
and acting. In 1780 he complains'that 
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spectators are squandering their applause 
on interpolations by pseudo-players, merry- 
andrews, tumblers, and ropo-aancers, and are 
but rarely touched with or encourage a natu¬ 
ral player or just pantomime. 

Ond Feb. 17S3 his ‘Judgment of Paris,' 
described as ‘ a new Pantomime Entertain¬ 
ment,’ appeared at Drury Lane, Mrs. Booth 
acted as Helen, and Mi«s Rafter as Thalia 
(Gejtest, iii. 309). There was an earlier 
performance, possibly during the Christmas 
of 1732; it is referred to in a letter from 
Aaron Hill [q. v.], tho dramatist, to Victor, 
the actor, 1 Jan, 1782-3 (Victoe, History 
of the Theatres of London and Dublin, ii. 
177). It was performed by his pupils in the 
great room over the market-house at Shrews¬ 
bury about 1760 (Owner and Blaeiway, ii. 
153'). 

Weaver died at Shrewsbury on 24 Sept, 
1760, aged 90, and was buried in the south 
aisle of Old St. Chad's church in Shrewsbury 
on 28 Sept. ( Addib. MS. 21236, fol. 65 b). 
He is described as being ‘a little dapper, 
cheerful man, much respected in the town, 
and by the first people in the neighbourhood’ 
(Owns and Biveeway, ii. 152, n. 1). 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Catherine, who was buried at St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, on 13 Sept. 1712, he had three 
children—John, baptised on 11 May 1709 ; 
Hichard, baptised on 3 Nov. 1710; and 
Catherine, baptised on 13 Sept. 1712, all at 
St, Chad’s Church (St. Chad's Jtcgister). His 
second wife, Susanna, who survived him, died 
on 6 Feb. 1773, aged 73, and was buried on 
10 Feb. at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. The 
monument was destroyed at the fall of Old 
St. Chad’s Church in 1788; but the inscrip¬ 
tion is preserved in Addil. MS. 21236, fol. 
6o b. | 

Besides the plays before mentioned, Wea¬ 
ver published: 1. ‘Orchesography; or the 
Art of Dancing, being an exact translation 
from the French of M, Feuillet,’ 1700, 4to. 
2. ‘ A email Treatise of Time and Oadence in 
Dancing,’ 1706. 3. ‘The Union: a Dance 
writ down in Characters,’ 1707 (P). 4. ‘ An 
Essay towards an History of Dancing,’ 1712 
(the work referred to in the Spectator, Nos. 
334 and 466). 6. ‘ Anatomical and Mecha¬ 
nical Lectures upon Dancing,’ 1721 (these 
were ‘read at the Academy in Chancery- 
Lane’), 6. ‘ The History of the Mimes and 
Pantomimes, &c. Also a List of the modern 
Entertainments that have been exhibited on 
the English Stage, either in imitation of the 
ancient Pantomimes, or after the manner of 
the modern Italians,’ London, 1728, 8vo. 

[Owen and Blakeway’s Hist, of Shrewsbury, 
ii. 161-2, 246 ; Baker’s Biogruphia Dramatiea, 


ed. Heed and Jones, i. 739 ; Colley Cibber's 
Apology; 1 The Genesis of English Pantomime,’ 
by "W, J. Lawrence, in The Theatre for January 
1895, xxv. 28-34; 1 Puzzle: Find the first Pan¬ 
tomime Clown,’ by Vi. -T, Lawrence, in the Sup¬ 
plement to the Newcastle Weekly Chron. 29 Dee. 
1894; ‘The Father of English Pantomime,’ in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, 27 Dea. 1897; Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. iii. 89,138, 297; information from. W. J. 
Lawrence, esq.J Vi. G. D. F. 

WEAVER, ROBERT (1773-1852), con¬ 
gregational divine and antiquary, bom at 
Trowbridge in Wiltshire on 23 Jan. 1773, 
was the son of Richard Weaver, clothier, by 
hie wife Mary. He was intended to follow 
his father’s trade, but, preferring to study for 
the congregational ministry, he entered 
Rotherham College early in 1794, residing 
with the president Edward Williams (1760- 
1813) [q. v.l On 15 Feb. 1802 he became 
pastor at Mansfield in Nottinghamshire, a 
charge which he retained till his death. 
"When he went to Mansfield affairs were in 
confusion and the congregation had been 
broken up. He reconstituted it in 1805, and 
twice enlarged the place of worship, in 1812 
and in 1829. 

Weaver was an ardent student of the 
Greek Testament, in which ho was accustomed 
to give instruction to resident pupils. He 
also took an interest in antiquities, and m 
1840 published ‘ Monumenta Antique, or the 
Stone Monuments of Antiquity yet remain¬ 
ing in the British Isles ’ (London, 12mo), in 
which he ascribed the remains of pre-Roman 
tunes to Phoenician influence and supported 
his theory by the particulars of similar 
Oanaonitish and Jewish monuments given in 
the Bible. Weaver died at Mansfield on 
12 Oct. 1862, and was buried in the ground 
attached to the independent chapel. 

Besides the work mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘The Scriptures Fulfilled,’ 
seven lectures, London, 1829, 8vo. 2. 
‘Heaven: A Manual for the Heirs of 
Heaven/London, 1837,12mo. 3. ‘Education, 
based on Soviptural Principles, the True 
Source of Individual and Social Happiness,’ 
London, 1838, 8vo. 4, ‘The Pagan Altar 
and Jehovah's Temple, 1 London, 1840,12mo. 
6. ‘The Reconciler: an Attempt to exhibit 
... the Harmony and Glory of the Bivine 
Government,' Loudon, 1841, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
Complete View of Puseyism/ London, 1843, 
12mo. 7. * Dissent: itB Character,’ London, 
1844, 8vo. 8. ‘ Rationalism,’ London, 1860, 
12mo. 9, ‘Popery, calmly, closely, and com¬ 
prehensively considered,’ London, 1851,8vo. 

[Congregational Tear Book, 1853,pp. 233-6; 
Gent. Mag. 1653, i. 671.] £.1.0, 
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WEAVER, THOMAS (1618-1663), scholar and a man of wit.’ A verdict of^Tt 
poetaster, son of Thomas Weaver, was born guilty’ was returned, and Weaver was s t 
at Worcester in. 1616. Several of the family at liberty. Ilis book is rare (Beloe Ante 
were prominent members of the Stationers’ dotes, vi. 86-9). Perfect copies are’in the 
Company in London. An nncle of the poe- British Museum and in Malone’s collectio 
taster, Edmund Weaver (son of Thomas in the Bodleian Library. A poem by Weaver* 
Weaver, a weaver of Worcester), was from called ‘ The Archbishop of York's [John 
1603 until his death in 1088 an active Lon- Williams's] Revels,’ was reprinted from his 
don publisher. This Edmund Weaver's son, book in some editions of the works of John 
another Thomas Weaver (the poetaster’s first Oleaveland. Weaver is in no way responsible 
cousin), became a froeman of the Stationers’ for the collection of verse called ‘Choice 
Company in 1627, was called into the livery Drollery with Song3 and Sonnets,’ which 
in 1638, and, retiring from business in 1639, imitated his title and was published’in 1666 
seems to have entered as a student of Gray’s Further specimens of his poetry are said' 
Inn on 1 Nov. 1640 ( Gray's Inn Register, however, to be found in miscellanies of the 
p. 228; Aiuinn, Transcript of Stationers’ date. 

Company, ii. 176, iii. 686, iv. 29, 83, 449, On the restoration of Charles II in 1660 
471,499). Wuaver was, according to Wood, made es- 

The poetaster matriculated from Christ ciseman or collector of customs for Liver- 
Church, Oxford, on 21 March 1633-4, at the pool (cf. Cal. State Tapers, Dom. 1670, p. 
age of eighteen, graduated T5.A. on 10 Oct. 846). Wood further states that he was 
1637, and M. A. on 31 June 1040. Inl04lho commonly called ‘Captan Weaver.’ Hedied 
was made one of the chaplains or petty canons at Liverpool on 3 Jan. 1602-3, 1 prosecuting 
of the cathedral. lie was a sturdy royalist, too much the crimes of poets,’ and was hurled 
and was accordingly ejeetod from his office by there. 

the parliamentary visitors in 1648 ( Register To Weavor has been frequently ascribed 
of Visitors to Oxford, Camden Soc, p. 401). a second volume of verso, entitled ‘Plan- 
tJndor the Commonwealth he ‘ shifted from taganets Tragicall Story: or, the Death of 

E l ace to place and lived upon his wits.’ King Edward the Fourth: with the un¬ 
like Richard Corbet, William Strode, nud nuturall voyage of Richard the Third through 
other resident graduates of Christ Church in tho Rod Sea of his Nephews innocent bloiid, 
holy orders, ho was an adapt at lighter to his usurped Crowne. Metaphrased by 
forms of verse, in which he took a more in- T. W. Gent, ’ (London, by F. B. for George 
dulgent view of human frailties than is ordi- Budger, 1647). A portrait of the author, 
narily reckoned becoming in the clerical pro- engraved by Marshall, is prefixed. The 
fessiou. In October 1664thorowaspublislied first book is dedicated ‘ To the truly heroick 
a collection entitled ‘Songs and Poems of EdwardBenlowes,Esquire.’ There are corn- 
Love and Drollery, by T. W.’ It was dedi- mendalory verses by ‘I. O., Ait. Mag.,' 
cated ‘to my most obliging friend E. C. Es- ‘S. N.,’ and ‘I. S. Lincoln’s Inn.’ I, 0. 
quire.’ The verse shows some lyrical capa- refers to the surpassing merits of the more 
city, and deals freely with amorous topics, serious work of the writer, whom he describes 
Many of the pieces were skits on the author's as a soldier and a scholar, and addresses ns 
political and theological foes; of these, a ‘Captain T. W.’ ‘I. S.’ writes in a like 

ballad, ‘ to llio tune of “ Chevy Chase ’” (p. vein, and calls ‘liis ever-honoured friend 
21), called ‘ Zeal overheated, or a relation of Captain T. W. ’ a ‘ perfecter of poetry and 
a lamentable fire which hapued inOxonin a patterns of gallantry.’ The Becond book of 
religious brother’s shop,’ proved especially tho poem is dedicated by the author to 
obnoxious to puritans. The‘religious brother’ ‘D. W.,’ and tho work is declared to be ‘the 
whom Weaver sarcastically denounced was oilspring of a country-muso’ (see Fry, Biblio- 
ThomaB Williams, an Oxford milliner, who graphical Memorials^ 1816, pp. 114-21). A 
belonged to the flock of Henry Cornieli, the copy of the book is in the British Mu- 
presbyterian minister at All Saints’ Church, seum. Internal evidence fails to connect 
The work was declared to be seditious and the chronicle-poem with Weaver's acknow- 
libellous. Weaver was arrested in London, ledged verso, and at the time of its pub- 
was imprisoned and tried on a capital charge lication in 1647 Weaver was a chaplain 
of treason. At tho trial (information about of Christ Church, Oxford—a rank which 
which seems only accessible in Wood’s would not allow him to be designated on a 
‘Athente’), the book was produced; but title-page as‘T. W. Gent.,'or to be greeted 
the judge, after reading some pages of it, as * captain ’ by his friends, 
summed up strongly in favour of Weaver. [Wood’s Athene Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii. 622-3; 
He was unwilling, he said, to condemn 1 a authorites cited.] S. 1. 
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WEAVER, TIIOMAS (1773-1855), geo¬ 
logist, born in 1773, studied geology and 
mineralogy from 1790 to 1794 under Abra- 
jmm Werner at Freiberg. Soon after his re¬ 
turn to England he was entrusted by govern¬ 
ment -with the investigation of the gold de¬ 
posits in Wicklow, in reference to which he 
published in 1819 his ‘ Memoir on the Geo¬ 
logical Relations of the East of Ireland’ 
(London, 4to), In the early days of the Geo¬ 
logical Society he became one of its active 
members, and published in the second series 
of its ‘Transactions’ fvols. i. and iv.) me¬ 
moirs on the geology of Gloucestershire and 
Somerset and the south of Ireland. In the 
< philosophical Transactions ’ of the Iloyal 
Society for 1826 he asserted the relatively 
modern age of the fossil remains of the great 
Irish deer (Cervas megaceroi), and in the fol¬ 
lowing year he was elected a fellow of the so¬ 
ciety. He subsequently travelled as a mining 
geologist in Mexico and the United States, 
and in 1881 began a series of papers on the 
carboniferous roolra of America. Weaver 
had retired from his profession for some 
ears before his death, which took place at 
is home in Pimlico, 2 July 1855. 

In the Royal Society’s catalogue (vi. 
285-6) he is credited with twenty papers, 
hearing dates between 1820 and 1841, all of 
which are geological, and eight refer to Ire¬ 
land. They were contributed chieily to 
Thomson’s ‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ the 
'Philosophical Magazine,’ the ‘Annals of 
Natural History/ and the ‘Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Geological Society.’ 

[Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
vol. xii. pp. xxxviii-ix; Michaud's Biographio 
Universelle, vol. adiv.] G, S. B, 

WEBB. [See also Webbd.] 

WEBB, Mbs. (d. 1793), actress ( whose 
maiden name was Child, was horn m Nor¬ 
wich. She became an actress and a singer 
in the Norwich company, and married first 
a Mr. Day, and afterwards a Mr. Webb. 
She appears to have made her first appear¬ 
ance m Edinburgh on 21 Nov. 1772 at the 
Theatre Royal m Shaltespearo Square os 
Charlotte Rusporb in the ‘ West Indian/ 
springing at once into favour. She—if the 
Mrs. Day were she—also played Queen Cathe¬ 
rine in ‘ Henry VHI.' Webb was about this 
time a member of the company, noting the 
King in*Hamlet/Kent in ‘ Lear/ and simi¬ 
lar parts. On 29 Nor. 1773 Portia in the 
* Merchant of Venioe ’ was played by Mrs, 
Webb, from which time Mrs. Day disap¬ 
pears. In the ‘Edinburgh Rosciad/ 1775, 
Mrs. Webb is described as 1 very useful/ and 
it is said of her that she < sings very sweet.’ 


On 1 June 1778, as Mrs. "Webb from Edin¬ 
burgh, she appeared at the Haymarket, 
playing Mrs. Cross in Colman’s ‘ Man and 
Wife.’ During her first season she acted 
Lady Sycamore in the ‘ Maid of the Mill/ 
and Lady Wronghead in the ‘Provoked 
Husband.’ On 1 July 1779 she was the 
first Lady Juniper in ‘ Summer Amusement, 
or an Adventure at Margate/ by Andrews 
and Miles. She played Mrs. Sneak in Foote's 
‘ Mayor of Garratt/ Mrs. Margaret Maxwell 
in the ‘ Devil on Two Sticks/ and had an 
original part on 31 Aug. in Colman’s un¬ 
priced ‘Separate Maintenance.’ As the 
origiualDame Hearty in Goodenough’s ‘ Wil¬ 
liam and Nanny ’ ehe mado on 12 Nov. her 
first appearance at Covent Garden, where 
she played Mrs. Peachum in the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera/ Statira in ‘Rival Queens; or the 
Life and Death of Alexander the Little.' 
She was at the Haymarket on 30 May 1780 
the Lady in the Balcony at th9 first produc¬ 
tion of Column's ‘ Manager in Distress/ was 
Mrs. Honeycombs in ‘ Polly Honeycombe/ 
and the first Commode in Andrews's ‘ Fire and 
Water ’ on 8 July. At Covent Garden she 
was on 3 Oct. Glumdalca in an alteration of 
Fielding’s 1 Tom Thumb/ thB first Mrs. High- 
flight in Pilon's ‘ Humours of an Election' 
on 10 Oct., the Duenna, Mother-in-law in 
the ‘ Chances,’ Queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ Emilia in 
‘ Othello/ Elvira (an original part) in Dib- 
din's ‘ Islander/ 25 Nov., Lady Rusport in 
‘ West Indian/ and Mrs. Hardcastle. Her 
principal original characters at this house, 
which she never quitted, were Lady Tacit in 
O'Keeffe's * Positive Man/16 March 1782 ; 
Lady Dangle in Cumberland’s ‘ Walloons/ 
20 April; Abigail in Cumberland’s ‘ Capri¬ 
cious Lady,’ 17 Jan. 1783; Widow Grampus 
in Pilon's ‘ Aerostation/ 29 Oct. 1784; Lady 
Bull in O'Keeffe's ‘ Fontainebleau/16 Nov.: 
Marcellina in ‘ Follies of a Day ’ (‘ Le Ma¬ 
nage de Figaro ’), 14 Dec.; Honour in Mac- 
nally's ‘ Fashionable Levitiss/ 2 April 1785; 
Lady Mary Magpie in Mrs. Inchbald’a ‘ Ap¬ 
pearance is against Them/ 22 Oct.; Mabel 
Flourish in O’Keeffe's ‘Lore in a Camp/ 
17 Feb. 1786; Lady Oldstock in Pilon’s 
‘He would be a Soldier/ 18 Nov.; Lady 
Dolphin in O’Keeffe's ‘ Man Milliner,’ 27 Jan. 
1787; Cecily in Mrs. Inchhald’s ‘ Midnight 
Hour/22 May; KattyKavanaghin O’Keefte’s 
‘ Toy/ 3 Feb. 1789; Lady Waitfor't in Rey¬ 
nolds's ‘Dramatist/ 16 May; Miss Di 
Olpckit in Bate Dudley's ‘Woodman/ 
20 Feb. 1791; Lady Acid in Reynolds’s 
‘ Notoriety/ 5 Nov.; and Miss Spinster in 
Mrs. Inch bald’s ‘ Every One has his Fault/ 
29 Jan. 1798. 

To this list may he added the following 
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parts played duringthe summer seasons at the wheelwrights, of London, was horn aTIT 
IJavinarket: Hebe Wintertop in O’Keefte’s Iiill, Doctor’s Commons, on 28 luijf 
‘ Dead Alive,’ 16 June 1781; Mefrow Van On 2 Oct. 1828 he was admitted to St Pa r 
Boterham in Andrews’s 'Baron Ivinkver- school under Dr. John Sleath [q.v] , ! 
vankolsdorsprakingatehdevn,’ 9 July; Mrs. proceeded with an exhibition to Trinity Cl 
Cheshire in O’Keefle’a ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ lege, Cambridge, in October 1838. He » 

8 Sept.; Lady lionneeval in O’Keeffe’s dnnted B.A. in 1842, M.A. in 1846. IVhl* 
‘Young Quaker,’26 July 1788; Lady Pedi- still an undergraduate he, together with L . 6 
gree in Stuart’s ‘ Gretna Green,’ 28 Aug.; somewhat older friend, John Mnson \ealo 
Mayoress in O’Keelle’s‘Peeping Tom ,'6 Sept. 1 [q. v.], founded the Cambridge 6 und-n 
1784; Mrs. Mummery in O’Keeffe’s ‘Beggar Society, wlneh played an important partin 
on IIoTseback,’ 16 June 1786; Lady Simple the ecclesiological revival consequent upon 
in the younger ColmanV Turk and no Turk,’ the tvaetavinu movement, and of which 

9 July; Mrs. Scout in the‘Village Lawyer,’ Webb continued to he secretary, both at 

28 Aug. 1787; Lady Dunder in Colman’s Cambridge and afterwards in ’ London 
* Ways and Means,’ 10 July 1788 ; Sirs, (whither it was removed in 1848 under the 
Malmsey in ‘ Family Party,’ 11 J uly 1789 ; name of the Ecclesiological Society), from its 
and Mrs. Maggs in O’Keeffe’s * London Iler- beginning to its extinction in 1863. Wnj, 
mit.’ Other characters assigned her at one Webb and Neale were associated in this 
or other houso were Lady Mary Oldboy in enterprise Webb’s intimate and lifelong 
‘Lionel and Clarissa,' Lo’ckit in the‘Beg- friuntl Alexander .Tames Beresford-Hope 
gar’s Opera’(with the male characters played Fq. v.] and Frederick Antliorp Paley [q, v.l 
by women and vice versa), Mrs. Amlet in The society restored the ‘ round church’ 
the ‘ Confederacy,’ Mrs. Otter in the ‘ Silent at Cambridge, and Webb had the honour of 
Woman,’Mrs.lleidelbe,rgintlio‘Clandestine showing the restored edifice to the poet 
Marriage,' Old Lady Lambert in the ‘ Hypo- Wordsworth. Wobh was early recognised as 
critc,’ Lady Wishfort in the ‘Way of the a leading authority on questions of ecole«i- 
World,’Dorcas in the‘Mode Doctor,’ Wi- nstical art (see Lrnnoir, Life of Pusey i. 476- 
dow Lackit in ‘ Oroonolco,’ Tag in ‘ Miss in 480). lie was ordained deacon in 1842 and 
her Teens,’Mrs.Dangle in the‘Critic,’ Wi- priest in 1843, and served as curate first 
dow Blftckaere in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ Fal- under his college tutor, Archdeacon Thorps 
stafl"(a strange experiment for her benofit), (who had been the first president of the 
Ursula in the ‘ Padlock,’ Mrs. Fardingale in Cambridge Camden Society), at ICemerton 
the ‘ Funeral,’ Lady Dove in Cumberland’s in Gloucestershire, and afterwards at Brasted 
‘ Brothers,’ Mrs. Sealand in ‘ Conscious in ICont, under William Hodge Mil [q. v.l 
Lovors,’ Mrs, Malaprop, Mrs. Grub in ‘ Cross who, as regitis professor of Hebrew, had 
Purposes,’ Mother-in-law in the ‘ Chances,’ countenanced and encouraged his eccle- 
and hire. Mechlin in the ‘ Commissary.’ On siological work at Cambridge, and whose 
6 Nov. 1793 at Covent Garden she played daughter I 10 married in 1847. He was also 
the Duenna, and on the 7th Miss Spinster for a while curate to William Dodsworth 
in ‘ Every One has his Fault.’ On the 24th fq. v.] at Christ Church, St. Pancras, Lon- 
she died. don. In 1861 he was presented by Beres- 

Mrs. Webb was a good actress with much ford-ITope to the perpetual curacy of Sheen 
humour, her best parts being Mrs. Cheshire in Staffordshire, and in 1862 by Lord Pal- 
and Mabel Flourish. She was corpulent in xnerston, on the recommendation of Mr. 
her Into years, and was seen to advantage Gladstone, to the crown living of St. An- 
in grotesque characters. Her Lockit did draw’s, Wells Street, London, which he re- 
much to recommend the strange experiment tained till his death. Under him this church 
of Colman of which it was a fcaturo. A obtained a wide celebrity for the musical 
portrait by Dewilde as Lady Dove in the excellence of its services, and become the- 
‘ Brothers ’ is in the Mathews collection in centre of an elaborate and efficient system 
the Garrick Club, in the catalogue of which of confraternities, schools, and parochial in- 
sho is erroneously said to have appeared in stitutions, in establishing which his powers 
London as Miss Cross. of practical organisation found a congenial 

[Gencsl’a Account of the English Stags; Gilli- field of exercise, Among these may be- 
land’s Dramatio Mirror; Thespian Dictionary; especially mentioned his catechetical classes 
Gsnt, Mag. 1783, ii. 1061, 1147.] J. K. for children and young women of the upper 

classes, which may be compared with those 

WEBB,BENJAMIN(1819-1886),eccle- held byDupanloup at 1 Paris: and also the- 
siologist and parish priest, eldest son of Ben- day nursery or creche, said to have been the* 
jamin Webb, of the firm of Webb & Sons, first of its kind in London. 
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TVebb was appointed by Bishop Jackson 
of London in 18S1 to the prebend of Port- 
pool in tit- Paul’s Cathedral. Prom 1881 to 
bis death he was editor of the ‘Church 
Quartirly Review.’ lie died at his house in 
Chandos'Stree t, Cavendish Square, on27 Nov. 
16bo, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Aldenham in Hertfordshire. A fine monu¬ 
ment hy Armstead has been placed to his 
memory m the crypt of St. Paul's. 

Webb was throughout his life a consistent 
high-churchman, although his policy in 
matters of ritual differed from that of many 
of bis party. He refrained from the adop¬ 
tion of the eucharistic vestments, not from 
anv objection on principle, but, as he stated 
in his evidence before the royal commission 
of 1867, on grounds of * Christian charity, 
expediency, and prudence.’ On the other 
hand, he laid great stress on the ‘ eastward 
position,’ and took an important part in the 
preparation of the very successful ‘ Purchas 
Remonstrance.’ His refined artistic culture, 
and his deep conviction that the best of 
everything should be offered ia God’s service, 
prevented him from sharing the preiudieo 
felt by many who otherwise agreed with him 
against the performance of elaborate modem 
music in church. He was a good Latin scho¬ 
lar and an accomplished liturgiologist and 
antiquary. The words of many anthems pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., and 
not a few inscriptions, among them those on 
the windows placed to the memory of Bean 
Stanley in the chapter-house of Westminster, 
are from, his pen. His discovery, as it may 
be called, of James Frank Redfern [q, v.b 
and his encouragement of George Edmund 
Street [q.v.] in the early stages of his career, 
should not he forgotten. 

He published : 1. * Sketches of Conti¬ 
nental Ecclesiology,’ 1847. 2. ‘ Notes illus¬ 
trative of the Parish of Sheen’ (a supple¬ 
ment to the ‘Lichfield Diocesan Church 
Calendar,’ 1859). 8 . ‘Instructions and 

Prayers for Candidates for Confirmation’ (3rd 
edit, 1882). He contributed numerous articles 
in the puhlicationsof the Cambridge Camden 
Society (especially on the monogram I.H.S., 
1841; on the crypts of London, 1841; on the 
adaptation of pointed architecture to tropi¬ 
cal climates, 1846) j and of the Ecelesiological 
Society, in the ‘Ecclesiologist,’ ‘Christian 
Remembrancer,' and ‘ Saturday Review.’ 
He was joint author (with J. M. Neale) of 
an ' Essay on Symbolism ’ and a translation 
ofDuranaus, 1848; editor of Dr,W.H. Mill's 
‘ Catechetical Lectures,’ 1856, of the second 
edition of his 1 Mythical Interpretation of 
the Gospels/1861, and of Ms ‘Sermons on 
the Temptation, ’1873; joint editor of Monta¬ 


gue’s ‘Articles of Inquiry,’ 1841, of Frank’s 
‘ Sermons ’ in the ‘ Anglo-Catholic Library/ 
and (with W. Cookaj of the ‘ Tlvznnary/ 
1870-2; and one of the editors of ‘ l}ierurgi& 
Anglicana,’ 1848, the ‘Hymnal Noted/ 1852, 
and the Burntisland reprint of the 1 Serum 
Missal,’ 1861-83, There is a portrait in oils 
by E. TJ. Eddis, A.R.A., in the possession of 
his widow. 

[Private information; obituary notice by 
A. J. B.-H. in the Guardian, 2 Dee 1885; 
Gardner’s Admission Registers of St. Paul* 
School, p. 277. See also an article on IVebb in 
Julian's Dictionary of Hymnolog y, which gires 
list of hymns composed by him.] C. C J. IV. 

WEBB, DANIEL (1719 ?-1798), author; 
born at Maidstown, co. Limerick, in 1718 
or 1719, was the eldest son of Daniel Webl> 
of hi aids town Castle, by his wife Dorothea, 
daughter and heiresB of M. Leake of Castle 
Leake, co. Tipperary. lie matriculated from 
New College, Oxford, on 13 June 1735. In 
later life he resided chiefly in Bath. He 
wrote several theoretical works on art, which 
had considerable vogue for a time. He 
died, without issue, on 2 Aug. 1798. He 
was twice married: firat, to Jane Lloyd; 
and, secondly, to Elizabeth Creed. He was 
the author of: 1. ‘An Inquiry into the 
Beauties of Painting,’ London, 1760, 8 v 0 ; 
4th edit. 1777; Italian translation by Maria 
Qnarin Stampalia,Venice, 1791,8vo. 2 . 1 Re¬ 
marks on the Beauties of Poetry,’ London, 
1762, 8 vo; new edit. Dublin, 1764, 12mo. 
S. ‘Observations on the Correspondence 
between Poetry and Music,’ London, 1769, 
8 vo ; German translation by J. J. Eochen- 
burg,Leipzig,1771,8vo. 4 . 1 Literary Amuse¬ 
ments in Verse andProse,'London,1787,8vo- 
5. ‘ Some Reasons for thinking the Greek 
Language was borrowed from the Chinese: 
in Notes on the "Grammatiea Sinica” of 
Mons, Fourmont,' London, 1787,8vo. These 
five works were republished in one volume 
in 1802 byThomas Winstanley[q.v.] under 
the title of ‘Miscellanies/ London, 4to, 
Webb also edited ‘Selections from “Les 
Recherches Philosophiques sur les AmGri- 
cains ” of Mr, Pauw/Bath, 1789, 8 vo ; new 
edit, with additions, Rochdale, 1806, 8 vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 726, 807; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1898, Ireland j Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886; AUibone’s Diet, of Engl.Lib.; 
Reuss’s Reg. of Living Authors, 1770-90,1790-'- 
1808; Ann. Reg, 1760' ii. 249, 1762 ii. 247, 
1766 ii. 226.] E. L 0. 

WEBB, FRANCIS (1735-1815), mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, born at Taunton on 
18Sept. 1736, was the thirdson of JohnWebh 
of Taunton, by his wife Mary, daughter and 
coheiress of William Sweet of the same town. 
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He was educated at Abingdon and Bristol; 
afterwards studied theology under Philip 
Doddridge [q. v.] and his successor, Caleb 
Ashworth [q. v.j, at the independent aca¬ 
demy at Northampton and Daventvy; and 
finished his training with Thomas Amory 
(1701-1774) [q. y.] at Taunton. He enterod 
the nonconformist ministry, became pastor 
of tho congregation at Iloniton, and on 
27 Sept. 1758 was inducted assistant to 
Joseph Burroughs [q. v/J, minister of tho 
general baptist congregation at Paul’s Alley, 
London, On the death of Burroughs, 011 
23 Nov, 1761, Webb undertook the sole 
charge. In 1706 ho rotired from tho pastoral 
office and filled tho office of dopuly soarchor 
at Qravesond until 1777, whon ha removed 
to Poole in Dorset. In 1775 he ropublished 
Dr. Johnson’s * MarmorNorfolcionse/a squib 
against Walpole, which first appeared in 
1739. Johnson had not concealed lus Jaco¬ 
bite principles in penning it, and Webb, in a 
satirical proface, cloverly contrasted tho views 
lie had then hold with those ho manifested 
in the ‘ False Alarm* (1770) and in ‘Taxa¬ 
tion no Tyranny' (1775). During Webb’s 
residence in Dorset ho acquired the favour 
of tho Diilto of Leeds, the secretary of state, 
who employed him on several occasions. In 
1786 ho was appointed secrotary to Sir Isaac 
Heard [q.v.], and accompanied him to IIosso- 
Gassol to invest, tho landgravo with the order 
of tho Garter. In 180J I 10 accompanied Fran¬ 
cis James Jackson [q. v.] to Pans, acting as 
lus secrotary during the negotiation of the 
treaty of Amiens. lie was employed by 
Jackson during tbo negotiations as an unoffi¬ 
cial intermediary, the Fronch diplomatists 
having much faith in his integrity from their 
knowledge of his sympathy with Nnpoloon’s 
govornmont. Tho understanding of tho 
British envoys with tlio royalist and ultra- 
republican malcontents and conspirators 
was, however, intolerable to him, and ho 
rotired to England boforn tlio conclusion of 
peace. He was an intimate friend of thu 
artist Giles Hussey [q. v.], and wrote a mo- 
moir of him which appeared in tho ‘ History 
of Dorset ’ byJohn Hutchins [q. v.] (iv. 1 fid- 
ICO), and in Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes ’ 
(viiu 177-92). lie also gave a more detailed 
account of Hussey’s methods in ‘Panharmo- 
nicon ’ (Loudon, 1814,4to), a description of 
one of his engravings. Wobb became a Uni¬ 
tarian while maiding at Lnfton, near Yeovil, 
whore ho settled in 1811, lie died at Bar¬ 
rington, near Ilminslor in Somerset, on 2 Aug. 
18l6, without surviving issue. On 81 March 
1764 he was married at Waroliam in Dorset 
to Hannah, daughter of William Milner of 
Poole. 


Wobb’s portrait has been enmawsTT - 
a picture by Abbott. ^ Ve “ “** 

Webb was the author of: 1. < , 

London, 1766, 10mo; 3rd edit, with m’ 
mair London, 1818, 8vo. 2. • TWhts 

tho Constitutional Bight and Power of 

Crown in tho bestowal of Places and P™ 
sions,’ London, 1772, 8vo. 3. * An liWi 
to the Rev. Mr. Kell, with an Ode to Pm, 6 
tilde’ Salisbury, 1788, 4to. 4. ‘Poems ™ 
Wisdom; on the Doity; on Genius,’Sail,/ 
bury, 1790, 4to. 5. -Ode to the X 
Nymphs of Brasted,’ 1801, 4to. 6. ‘Somw, 
set: a Poem,' London, 1811, 4to. Three 
lettors of his are preserved among Warren 
Hastings's correspondence in the Biitish 
Museum Additional manuscripts GDI 74 . ff 
123,419,17176 f. 171). V ’ 


[Memoir prefixed to Wobb’s Sermons, 1818 • 
Gent. Mug 1816, ii. 278, 663-6; Monthly 
pository, 1816, pp. 71, 180-83, 280; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches, iii, 269.] E. j, 


WEBB,FRANCIS CORNELIUS (1826- 
1873), physician and medical writer, horn 
in Hoxton Square on 9 April 1826, was 
tlio oldest son of William Webb, a cadet 
of tlio family of Webb of Odstock Mmim- 
by liis second wife, Elizabeth Priscilla 
ilaiigbtor of Thomas Mossett. He was 
oduented at King’s College school, London, 
and at llie Dovonport grammar school, where 
ho became a sound classical scholar. On 
2fi Sepl. 1841 ho was apprenticed to James 
Sheppard, a surgeon at Stonahouse, and in 
18J.‘l he joined tho medical school of Uni¬ 
versity tiollogo. lie was awarded five gold 
and silver medals for proficionoy in different 
classes. In 1847 he became a mombar of 
tho College of Surgeons, and inl8491iepro- 
ouodod to Edinburgh, and there graduated 
M.D. in 1850. In 1851 lio returned to Lon¬ 
don. In 1850 lie was appointed a member 
of tlio Royal College of Physicians, and he 
was elected a fellow on 31 July 1873. In 
18G7 lie was nominatod to the chair of medi¬ 
cal jurisprudence in tho GrosvenOr Place 
school of modicine, and subsequently he was 
locturoron natural history at the Metropoli¬ 
tan School of Dental Science. In 1861 at 
the Grosvenor Plaeo school Webb delivered 
the introductory lecture on ‘The Study of 
Medicine: its Dignity and Rewards,’ which 
was publ isbed by request His first important 
literary effort was an article on ‘ The Sweat¬ 
ing Siokness in England/ published in the 
‘ Sanitary Roviow and Journal of Public 
Health’for July 1857, afterwardsropublished 
separately. This was followed by ‘ An His¬ 
torical Account of Gaol Fover/ read before 
tho Epidemiological Society on 6 July 1857, 
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and printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
society. In 1858 an essay on ‘ Metropolitan 
Hygiene of the Past' was written hy Webb 
for the ‘ Sanitary Review ; ’ it was published 
in the January number and reprinted sepa- 
rately in the same vear. It is a brief and a 
masterly survey of the sanitary condition, 
of London from the time of the Norman 
conquest until our own era. When in the 
'Dental Review’ the great work of John 
Hunter on the teeth was published, Webb 
contributed notes to the text embodying 
results of modern research on the subject, 
and designed to bring Hunter’s work up to 
the point of knowledge of the present day. 
< Hunter’s Natural History of the Iluman 
Teeth,’ with notes by Webb and li.T. Ilulme, 
appeared in 1805. A few years later Webb 
became one of the editors of the ‘ Medical 
Times and Gazette,’ and for the last years 
of his life he was editor-in-chief, 

He was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 22 May 186(1, of the 
Linnean Society on 21 Jan. 1858, and of 
other learned bodies. lie was an accom¬ 
plished musician. 

He died on 24 Dec. 1873, and was buried 
at Highgate cemetery. On 10 Feb. 1862 
he married Sarah Schroder, daughter of 
Joseph Croncher of Great James’s Street, 
Buckingham Gate, and by her lind twelve 
children, ten of whom survived him. A 
bust, exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1874, is in the posseaoion of his widow, 
and an oil painting, done shortly before his 
death, is now at Odstock, Netley Abboy, 
Hampshire; both works were executed by 
Charms Bell Birch. 

Besides the above-mentioned papers, Webb 

B " 1 bed 'Biographies of Sir Benjamin 
, Bart., and of P. 0. Price, Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital,’ London, 1806. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, 1873-d; Times, 
December 1873 and January 1874 , family 
papers ; Records of the Society of Antiquaries; 
Records of Royal College of Physicians ; Cat, 
Brit. Mus Library.] W. W. W. 

WEBB, GEORGE (1681-1642), bishop 
of Limariok, born in 1581, was third son of 
Hugh Webb, rector of Bromham, Wiltshire. 
He entered Now College, Oxford, in April 
1698, and migrated to Corpus. Ohristi as 
scholar. Ho was admitted B.A, iu February 
1601-2, and M.A. in June 1606, when he 
was already in orders and vicar of Steeple- 
Aston, Oxfordshire, on Lord Pembroke’s 
presentation. He kept a grammar aohool at 
Steeple-Aston and also at Bath, where he 
became rector of SS. Peter and Paul in 1621. 

Henry Hobart £q' v.] \ifebb was made D.D. 

VOL, xx, 


1624, and appointed chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales,. He was a man of strict life and 
conversation, and a distinguished preacher. 
Charles himself, with Laud’s approval, se¬ 
lected him for promotion to the bench (Straf¬ 
ford Letters, i. 330), and he was consecrated 
bishop of Limerick in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
18 Deo. 1634. 

.When the confederate catholics entered 
Limerick in June 1642, Webb had already 
died of gaol fever, having been imprisoned by 
their sympathisers within the city. He was 
buried in St. Munchin’s churchyard, dug up 
twenty-four hours later by persons in hope 
of finding jewels, and reinterred in the same 
place. We learn from a casual remark in 
his ‘Practice of Quietness’ that Webb was 
happily married. 

Webb published; 1. * A Brief Exposition 
of the Principles of the Christian Religion,’ 
London, 1612. 2. 1 The Pathway to Honour. 
Preached at Paul’s Cross, 31 June 1612,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1612. S. ‘ The Bride-royal, or the Specu¬ 
lative Marriage between Christ and his 
Church,’ London, 1613. 4. ‘The Align¬ 
ment of an Unruly Tongue,’ London, 1019. 
fi. ‘ Agur’s Prayer, or the Christian Choice,’ 
London, 1621. 0. ‘ Catalogus Protestantium, 
or the Protestant's Calendar, containing a 
Surview of the ProteBtant’s Religion long 
before Luther's Days ’ (PrefacB by John Gee 
[q. v.]), London, 1024. 7. ‘Lessons and Ex¬ 
ercises out of Cicero ad Atticum,’ London, 
1624. 8. ’Puerilesconfabulatiuneulce,’Lon¬ 
don, 1024. 9. ‘ Tho Practice of Quietness,’ 6th 
edit, (amplified), London, 1033; to an edition 
published in 1703 an engraved portrait of 
Webb is prefixed, 

Webb also translated during 1629 the 
' Andria ’ and ‘ Eunuchus ’ of Terence. 

[Ware’s Bishops and Writers ed. Harris; Cot¬ 
ton's Fasti Ecclesi* Hibernian; Leaihan's Hist, 
of Limerick; Fowler’s Hist, of Corpus Chrisd 
College ] R. B-n. 

WEBB orWEBBE, JOHN (1011-1672), 
architect, came of a Somerset family, but was 
bom iu London in 1611. He was educated 
from 1026 to 1028 at Merchant Taylors’ 
school (Rolinbon, Register, i.114), and was 
a pupil and executor, and a connection by 
birth and marriage, of Inigo Jones [q. v.j 
(Wood, Athena, iii. 806, iv. 768-4). Hie 
architectural works were largely in connec¬ 
tion with or in continuation of. those of his 
master. When Inigo Jones laid out Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Webb 
designed (circ. 1640) the large brick house on 
the south side, and there exists among Jones’s 
drawings at Worcester College, Oxford, a 
design by Webb of a house in tiie Strand for 
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Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke, In 1018 
he rebuilt, possibly from designs by Jones, a 
portion of Wilton House, Wiltshire. 

Soon after the Restoration Webb peti¬ 
tioned for the post of surveyor of works, 
pleading the intention of the late king, his 
training undor Inigo Jones, his appointment 
as Jones’s deputy till thrust out for loyalty 
in 1643, and his commission under the 
existing parliament to preparo the royal 
palaces for residence at a cost of 8,1402. lie 
further urged that there were arrears of 
salary due to him, both on his own account, 
and as executor to Jones, and proved his 
loyalty by recalling that lie had sent to the 
king at Oxford designs of all the fortifica¬ 
tions in London, with instructions how thoy 
might be carried ( Diet. of Architecture). 

Webb was grant od a reversion of the office 
of survayor after Sir John Denham (1616- 
1669) [q. v.] He aclod ns Denham’s assis¬ 
tant in the building (1(101-0) of a portion 
of Inigo Jones’s design for Greenwich Palace, 
which wassubsequently incorporated by Wren 
ns the west side of the river front of his build¬ 
ings. He is described in tho order as ‘ John 
Webb of Butluigli, co. Somerset,’ and was 

? ranted a salary of 2002. per annum, with 
2.13s. 10(2. a month for travelling {Life of 
1. .Tones, 1848, pp. 34, 38,48, in Shakespeare 
Soo.; Oaupohw, VitruviusBritamiicus,l71B, 
vol. i. plate 31, and vol. iii. plate 1). 

With Sir John Denham he also carried 
out (gratuitously) certain repairs in 1803 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral _ (Mat.oot.m, Londi- 
m'mii Itedivivum, 1803, iii, 83), and designed 
Burlington House, Piccadilly (1064-0), for 
Richnrd Boylo, first, earl of Burlington; it 
was remodelled in 1718-20. 

Other works which Webb carried out in 
accordance with or extension of his master’s 
designs wore Amesbury, Wiltshire (1661), 
for Lord Carloton (Oampddu,, Vitruvius 
Britannicus, 1726, vol. iii. plnte7) j Gumiers- 
bury House, near Kew (1603), for Serjeant 
Maynard {ib. 1717, vol. i. pklos 17, 18), to 
which we may possibly add Ashburuliam 
House, Westminster, and Bodford IIouso, 
Bloomsbury Square, though Joues’s shnvo 
in tho latter ana Webb’s in the former need 
further proof. 

To Webb are also attributed Ilorseheath 
Hall, Cambridgeshire (1066-9), destroyed 
in 1777; the portico and other works at 
the Vine, noar Basingstoke) Lamport Hall, 
Nortlmruptonsliire (road front only); Rams- 
burv Manor, Wiltshire; and Ashdown. Park, 
Berkshire. 

In 1609, on Denham’s death, the post, of 
surveyor passod to Sir Christopher Wren, 
despite the fact that Webb hold the rever¬ 


He married AJj 


sion. lie died on 24 Oot. 
and was buried there. He married TP 
Jones, a kinswoman of Inigo Jones, whokft 
Webb some of his property. He edited < 
most noble Antiquity called Stonelien* >L 
Inigo Jones (1066, fol.), and wrote ‘ Vinikl 
tion of Stonohena Restored’ (1666, fol 
edit. 1726). Wel>b designed the front 
of Walton’s ‘Polyglot Bible’l657 foi! P te 

[Diet, of Architecture; Aubrey’s NaWi 
ITisL. of Wiltshire, 1847, p. 84; CwubgW 
Life of lingo Jouos; Campbell’s Vitruvius Bri 
tunnicus; Walpole’s Anecdotes, Blomfleld’sHist 
of tho Renaissance in England; Rederave’s 
Diet, of Artists.] p 

WEBB, Sib JOHN (1772-1862), director- 
general ordnance medical department, fourth 
son of John Wobb of Woodland IIxll Staf¬ 
fordshire, and afterwards of Dublin, by his 
wife, a daughter of Thomas Ileath, was born 
at Dublin on 26 Oct. 1772. He was appointed 
assistant surgeon on 17 March 1794. He 
became a member of the College of Surgeons 
of England on 22 Rob. 1817, and was 7nn,l» 
a fellow on 11 Due. 1843, being one of the 
first batch of three hundred fellows created 
at that dato. It is stated that he had the 
degree of M.D., hut of wlmt university is not 
known. The following are tho dates of his 
appointments to the various grades in the 
army: ho was promoted regimental surgeon 
on 16 July 1796, surgoon to the forces 1 March 
1797, field inspector 10 April 1801, deputy 
inspector-general 30 May 1802, inspector 
3 July 1809, inspoctor-goneral 20 Nov. 1809, 
and director-general 1 Aug. 1813. He served 
on tho continent undor the Duke of York 


from April 1701 to May 1796, in the West 
Indies from November 1706 to June 1798, at 
TIio Holder from August to November 1799, 
in the Mediterranean and Egypt from August 
J 800 to April 1800, in tho Baltic from July 
to November 1807, and at Walcherenfrom 
July to Soptombor 1809. _IIe was thus pre- 
snut. at tho action of Lannoi on 17 and 18May 
1791, at tho siogoof Morne Fortune, capture 
of St. Lucia, flic expulsion of the Caribs 
from St. Vincont in 1796, capture of Trini¬ 
dad and the descent on the Porto Rico in 
1797, at the reduction of the Helder and 
the capturo of the Tcxel fleet in _ 1799, 
on the coast of Spain in 1800, in the 
Egyptian campaign in 1801, including the 
actions at the landing and tlioso of 13 and 
21 March, at the talcing of Grand Cairo and 
all the subsequent operations, at the siegeof 
Copenhagen and capture of the Danish fleet 
in 1807, and at the expedition to the Scheldt 
in 1809, lie received the silver war medal 
with one clasp for Egypt, was knighted in 
1821, elected a lcniglit of the Cross of Han- 
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over in 1832, and. made a companion of the 
Bath in 1800. He retired on full pay on 
1 April 1860. 

■Webb was for many years a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for the county of Kent. 
He died on 18 Sept. 1862 at his residence, 
Chatham Lodge, “Woolwich Common, having 
nearly completed his eightieth year, and 
was buried on the 22nd in St. Thomas’s 
Church, “Woolwich. He married, in 1814, 
Theodosia, eldest daughter of Samuel Bran- 
dram of Lee Grove, Kent, and left issue three 
children. 

While acting as a volunteer in charge 
of the British troops off Alexandria, who 
were suffering from the plague, he had the 
opportunity of collecting materials for his 
‘Narrative of Facts relative to the repeated 
Appearance, Propagation, and Extinction of 
the Plague among the Troops employed in 
the Conquest and Occupation of Egypt,’ 
1801-8. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 628; Notes and Queries, 
8th ear. i. 482; Churchill's Medical Direct.; 
Medical Times and Gazette, 1852; Record of 
Services preserved at the War Office; Records 
of College of Surgeons of England.] 

W. W. W. 

WEBB, JOHN (1770-1869), divine and 
antiquary, the eldest son of William Webb, 
of Castle Street, London, a cadet of thefamily 
of Webb of Odstook, “Wiltshire, by his wife 
Ann, the daughter and coheiress of James 
Sise, medical officer to the Aldgate dis¬ 
pensary, was horn on 28 March 1770. He 
was admitted to St. Paul's school on 28 J uly 
1786. He was captain of the school 1794- 
1793, and in the latter year proceeded to 
Wadham College, Oxford, as Pauline exhi¬ 
bitioner. He graduated B.A. on 21 March 
1798, and M.A. on 3 Nov. 1802. In 1800 
ha was ordained to the curacy of liavenstone 
in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
in the course of a ministry of about sixty 
years was successively curate of Ripple, in 
the diocese of “Worcester; Ross in that of 
Hereford; lecturer of St. Martin’s, with the 
chapelry of St. Bartholomew’s, Birmingham; 
perpetual curate of Waterfall iu Stafford¬ 
shire on 7 Sept. 1801; minor canon of the 
cathedral of Worcester, with the rectory of 
St. Clement’s in that city on 6 Feb, 1811 j 
rector of Trethre (he rebuilt the church at his 
own cost in 1867), with Michael-church, in 
the gift of Guy’s Hospital, on 17 Jan. 1812 ; 
minor canon of the cathedral of Gloucester; 
and vicar of St. John’s, Cardiff, in the gift 
of the dean and chapter of Gloucester on 
10 Jan, 1822, which he held with Tretire till 
the Christmas of 1868. W ebb was a devoted 
student of antiquities (he was elected a fel¬ 


low of the Society of Antiquaries in 1819), 
learned in Latin and in Noiman-French,and 
was skilful in palreography. He was al&o 
something of a poet; a piece of verse by Mm 
in imitation of Lord Surrey’s style was in¬ 
cluded in Surrey’s works, escaping detection 
even at the hands of Nott, their editor. He 
was deeply interested in music. Mehul’s ora¬ 
torio ‘ Joseph ’ and part of Haydn’s ‘ Seasons ’ 
were adapted by him for the Birmingham 
musical festival. Ha wrote the words for 
the oratorio 1 David,’ first performed in 1834 
at the Birmingham musical festival (1834, 
4to), composed by his intimate friend Cheva¬ 
lier Newkomm, which was received in Ame¬ 
rica with enthusiasm, and he prepared a simi¬ 
lar foundation for a libretto of Mendelssohn's 
projected but unaccomplished oratorio, ‘The 
Hebrew Mother.’ 

Webb died at Hardwick Vicarage, his son’s 
residence, 18 Feb. 1869, being buried at Hard¬ 
wick. He married Sarah (1776-1849), niece 
of Judd Harding of Solihull in Warwick¬ 
shire, whose family traced descent to Shake¬ 
speare’s kindred, and had by her Thomas Wil¬ 
liam Webb [q. v.], and a daughter Frances, 
who died in infancy. There are two por¬ 
traits of him in existence—one a miniature 
painted in early life, now at Odstock, Netley, 
Hampshire, and a watercolour drawing de¬ 
picting him in advanced life, now in the 
possession of F. E. Webb, esq., of 113 Maida 
Vale, London. 

Besides several papers contributed to 
‘Arcbreologia,’ Webb wns the author of: 
1. ‘Some Account of the Monument and 
Character of T. Westfaling,’ 1818. 2, ‘ An 
Essay on the Abbey of Gloucester,’ written 
for Britton’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Gloucester Cathedral, privately printed in 
1829. 3. A Translation of the Charter 
of Gloucester,’ privately printed in 1834. 
4. ‘ The Household Roll of Bishop Swyn- 
field,’ edited for the Camden Society, 1864. 

lie left unfinished an edition for the Cam¬ 
den Society of the manuscript ‘ Military Me¬ 
moirs of Colonel Jokn Birch,’ which was pub¬ 
lished in 1878, and ‘ Memorials of the Civil 
Wares it affeoted Herefordshire,’which was 
published in 1879 by his son Thomas Wil¬ 
liam Webb (London, 2 vols. 8vo). 

[Athenaeum, 1889 ; Family Papers at Od¬ 
stock ; Cat. Brit. Museum Library.] W. W. W. 

WEBB, JOHN RICHMOND (1667 P- 
1724), general, bom about 1667, was the 
second son of Colonel Edmund Richmond 
Webb of Rodbouxne Cheney, Wiltshire, by 
his first wife, Jane, daughter of John Smith of 
£>t. Mary Aldermanbury, London, and after¬ 
wards of Tidworth, “Wiltshire. Rodboume 
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Cheney had for many generations been in and supplies were running short! TtToT 
possession of tho family, whoso position in route by which the requisite stores coift 
the county was improved in the sixteenth ! m 

century by a marriage into the St. John 
family of Lydiard Tregoze. Old pedigrees 
and tradition claim descent of the family 

from the De llichmonds, constables of Rich- _ __ >44lu 

mond, and lords of Burton. Webb lost his wick were both desirous to attempt its <l t ! 
mother in 1089; his father, who had com- struction; but the task was finally confided 
tnnnded a regiment during Monmouth’s re- to Comte de Lamothe, whose local inow- 
bt-llion, a prominent man in Wiltshire, long ledge was expected _lo be of specinl service' 
member of parliament for Cricklade ana and a corpB amounting to twenty-two thou- 
afterwards for Ludgershall, lived to see liis sand men was concentrated under his com- 
8on a distinguished soldier, and was buried mand at Bruges. The convoy set out from 
beside his wife in tho family vault in Rod- Os tend some hours before daybreak on 
bourne Obeuey church on 19 Dec. 1705. The 28 Sept., escorted by Brigadier Landsbere 
general’s cider brother, SorjeantThomasRich- with a force of about 2,600 men. Webl 
mondWebb (1063-1781) of Rodbourne Che- with a force of about four thousand foot 
ney, a well-known lawyer and recorder of and three squadrons of dragoons, had re- 
Devizes in 1706, died in November 1731, ceivod orders on the previous day to cover 
aged 66. tlicconyoyinthe neighbourhoodofThourout 

John Richmond Webb obtained a com- where it was most liable to attack. As the 
mission as a cornet in the queen's regiment of wagons were defiling through Cochlaer news 
dragoons (now the 3rd hussars) in November was brought to Webb that the enemy had 
1687, and in tlio November following was been observed atlehtegbcm. lie immediately 
wounded atWincanton in a skirmish between advanced I owards that place, blit came upon 
a small detachment of the king’s army under the French in an opening between a dense 
Clifford and Sarsfield and a still smaller body coppice on the ono hand and the wood and 
of the prince of Orange’s regulars (Borun, castle of Wyncndaele on the other. Posting 
William III, pp. 148-4). On 20 Hoc. 1006 his grenadiers in these woods, Webb kept 
he was appointed colonel of tho 8th rogi- tho enemy in piny witli his small force of 
ment of foot (Damon, iv. 70). _ Two yours cavalry while ho formed his infantry in tho 
later we hear of his duel with Cap to in intervening space. It was nearly dark he- 
Mardike, in which both combatants wero fore Do Lamothe, after a long cannonade 
dangerously wounded. In 1702 lie distin- which did Tory little execution, ordered a 
guished himsolf at tho storming of Venloo general advance. He lind an advantage in 
(Cannon, Hist. Itec. SthUtg. p. 110). llo point of numbers ol' three to one; but his 
served in the campaigns of Flandors under infantry wero dismayed by the crossfire of 
Marlborough from 1703, was promoted hri- the two ambuscades, and, after three at- 
gadicr-goneriil on 11 April 170J, and major- teinptB to force the position, they retired in 
general on 1 Jau. 1706. As a brigadier lie tho utmost confusion, having suffered a loss 
displayed great gallantry in an atlack on of between two and threo thousand men; 
the village of Blenheim on ihe evening of the allies lost 912 in killed and wounded. 
3 3 Aug. 1704, and in forcing tho French lines While t lie engagement was in progress the 
at llelixom (17 July 1706), He commanded convoy pushed on to Rousselaero and reached 
on the left of the English line at Ramillies Men in safely the next day. Major-general 
on 23 May 1700, and distinguished himsolf William Cadogan [q. v.], having seen the 
greatly at Oudenardo on 11 July 1708. In convoy safely through Cortemark, spurred to 
the month following the victory last named Wynendaelo with a few squadronsof cavalry, 
Webb was one of tho commanders of tho arriving about dusk, and olfored to oliarge 
forco of twelve battalions, with cavalry and tho broken ranks of the French infantry; 
grenadiers, which raided Picardy and pul tho but the proposal was prudently negatived 
country under contribution. Near Lens tho by Webb, who was the senior in command, 
detachment under Webb fell in with a force Cadogan thereupon rode through the night 
of eight hundred cavalry, whom they pur- to carry tho news of tho affair to Marl- 
sued into tho town. Early in September he borough at Ronce, and on 29 Sept, the 
was recallod to Thourout in Brabant, The commander-in-chiof wrote to Webb to con- 
circumvallatiou of Lille had boon completed orntulate him on the success, ‘ which must 
fey the allies by the end of August, but as be attributed chiefly to your good conduct 
September advaucod their communications and resolution ’ (Despatches, ed. Murray, iv. 
were threatened on all sides by the French, 424). In writing home to Qodolphin, Marl- 
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borough remarked that Webb and Oodognn 
had behoved -well, ‘ oa they always do.' Un¬ 
fortunately, in a communication to the 1 Lon¬ 
don Gazette,’ Adam [de] Cardonnel [q. v.J, 
the duke's secretary, assigned all the credit 
of the engagement to Cadogan, who was 
hnown to be a staunch whig and a rising 
favourite on Marlborough’s staff. This 
version of the affair lost nothing at the 
hands of a partisan like Steele, who was at 
this time editor of the ‘ Gazette.’ Webb 
asked and obtained leave to take home to 
the queen a true account of the engagement, 
end his brief narrative was printed. He 
was not averse from, posing as the martyr of 
whig malevolence, and he became the hero 
of the hour, lie received the order of 
Generosity from the king of Prussia, and 
the thanks ‘ in liis place ’ of the House of 
Commons (13 Dec.) 

Arbnthnot was clearly alluding to Webb’s 
treatment when, in the ‘Art of Political 
Lying,’ he explains how ‘ upon good occa¬ 
sion a man may even be robbed of bis vic¬ 
tory by a person that did not command in 
the action; ’ and the opposition generally 
endeavoured to make political capital out of 
what thoy represented as a great lory vic¬ 
tory, in much the same way that thirty 
years later the opposition extolled Vernon 
‘ for doing with six ships ’ what Walpole’s 
admiral ‘ could not do with twenty.’ Ma¬ 
lignity went so far ns to hint that, jealousy 
apart, the Duke of Marlborough was grie¬ 
vously chagrined by the repulse of the 
French at Wynendaele, inasmuch ns he had 
entertained the offer of an enormous bribo 
payable upon the frustration of the siege 
operations which would have ensued upon 
the failure of the convoy. 

Webb was promoted lieutenant-general on 
1 Jan. 1709, and on 27 March, through the 

ood offices of Harley, to whom he attached 

imself, lie was granted a pension of 1,000 l._ 
a year pending move lucrative employment 
under the crown. The same autumn he 
fought at Malplaquet in the division of the 
prince of Orange, along with Lord Orkney 
and General Meredith, on the right of the 
‘premier ligne ’ (see plan, ap. Dumont, 
1709, ii. 247). In the report addressed to 
the States-General, which sat out the allied 
loss at twenty thousand, ho waB stated to 
be among the dead {ib, p. 526); in fact, he 
received severe wounds which crippled him 
for life. Swift mentions the fact of his 
walking with a crutch and a stick to sup¬ 
port him (Journal to Stella ; of. LuTTREii, 
vi. 662). 

Webb, who was a fine figure of a man 
before he was incapacitated by his wounds, 


and had been described by a poetaster of the 
past 

As Paris handsome and as Hector brave, 

was for tbe time being the idol of the popu¬ 
lace, and during the summer of 1710 he 
contemplated putting up for Westminster 
against the whig candidate, General Stan¬ 
hope. When, however, in August he was 
ottered the post of captain and governor of 
the Isle of Wight, he thought fit to accept 
the offer (Wabneh, Hampshire, iii. 92). 
With the governorship went the safe seat of 
Newport, tor which borough he was duly re¬ 
turned on 6 Oct. 1710; he had hitherto, 
since 1690, sat for the borough of Lud¬ 
gershall. He voted steadily for Harley and 
the tones, and cultivated the good graces of 
Swift as the literary champion of hrn party. 
In January 1712 he wae one of the first to- 
pay his respects to Prince Eugene upon his 
arrival at Leicester House (Boxbk, p. 635). 
On 16 June 1712 he was promoted general 
and nominated commander ofthe land forces 
in Great Britain. Upon the overthrow of 
the torieB Webb was not only deprived of 
his posts, but was in 1716 forced to sell out. 
Qem-ge I, who had fought by his side at 
Ondenarde and admired his bravery, re¬ 
monstrated, but was ‘ brought to reason ’ by 
the triumphant whigs ( Wentworth Papers ). 
Webb was again returned for the feniily 
borough of Ludgershall in 1715 and on 
24 March 1721-2. During the trial of Chris¬ 
topher Layer [q. v.] in November 1722, 
Webb’s name was mentioned in connection 
with a Jacobite association known as ‘ Bur- 
ford’s,’ and thenceforth he found it expedient 
to live in strict retirement (Hist. Meg, 1723, 
p. 69, ib, Chron, Diary, 1724, p. 62). 

Webb died in September 1724, and was 
buried on 9 Sept, in the north transept of 
Ludgershall church, in the nave of which 
his hatchment still hangs. He was twice- 
married: first, to Henrietta, daughter of 
Williams Borlase, M.P. for Great Marlow, 
and widow of Sir Richard Astley of Patshull 
(she died 27 June 1711); and, secondly, in 
May 1720, to Anne Skeates, a ‘ widow,’ who 
must have been a comely person, seeing 
that, although of illegitimate birth, she was 
thrice married, the third time after Webb’s 
death to Captain Henry Fowke or Fookes ; 
she was buried at Ludgershall on 8 April 
1787, having survived all her husbands. 
By Ms first wife Webb left two sons—Ed¬ 
mund, ‘ a captain in Ireland,’ and Borlase 
Riohmond, M.P. for Ludgershall, who in¬ 
herited most of his father's property, and 
died without issue in March 1788—besides 
five daughters. By his second wife he left 
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ft son, John Richmond of Lincoln's Inn, 
M.l’. for Bossiney (1761-6) and justice for 
the counties of Glamorgan, Breoon, and 
Radnor, who died 15 Jan. 1766, and two 
daught ers. 

The Colonel Richmond "Wehb who died on 
27 May 1786, aged 70, and was buried in 
the east cloister of Westminster Abbey, was 
a kinsman-—second cousin of the hall-blood 
—of the general (they were both great- 
great-grairasons of Edmund Webb or Rod- 
bourne Cheney, who died in 1621, and his 
wife, Catherine St. John); his father, Captain 
Richmond Webb, was buried at Rochester 
in 1734. Richmond Webb the younger, 
bom in 1714, a cornet in the queen’s own 
royal dragoons in 1786, became captain in 
Moreton’s regiment in 1741, commanded a 
company for King George at Oulloden, and 
retired from the army in 1768. Ho was 
survived four years by his widow, Sarah 
(Griffiths), who was buried bebide her hus¬ 
band in J uno 1789. Their daught er Amelia 
(1767-1810),the godmother of ‘Emmy’ in 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ married at St. John's Cathe¬ 
dral, tialcutta, on 81 Jan. 1770, William 
Malcepeuco Thackeray (1749-1813), the 
grandfather of the great novelist. Another 
daughter, Sarah, married Peter Moore [q. v.], 
the Iriend of Sheridan (I3aynjj, Memorials 
of the Thackeray Family ; cf. Ilxmrim, The 
Thaokerays in inilia, 1897, pp. 97, 179). 

An interesting life-size equestrian portrait 
of Webb, signed 'J. Wootton 1712,’is pre¬ 
served at Biddosden House, a red-brick 
mansion in tbe style of Kensington Palace, 
which the general oreoted for himself in 
1711 upon an estate the nucleus of which he 
had purchased from the widow of Sir George 
Browno in 1092. Another portrait, nowin 
the possession of Colonel Sir E. Thackeray, 
V.O., was engraved by Faber after Dahl 
(Nome, ii. 107). A curious modal attri¬ 
buted to Christian Wownutli was struck 
to oelobrato the battle of Wynendaelo, and 
represents a lion pursuing a cock through 
the mazes of a labyrinth (Ratin', yi. 6; 
Mcrlallin Hist, of England, 1886, ii. 828). 
Three sketches drawn by Tbackoray for some 
imaginary ‘Memoirs of Lieutenant-General 
Webb ’ arc prefixed to the volume containing 
* Esmond ’ in the ‘ Biographical Edition.’ 
The chapters in ‘ Esmond ’ relating to the 
exploits of Webb (bk. ii. ohapB. x, xiv. xv.) 
wo based upon minute roaearcb, and cont aiu 
what is perhaps the boat account extant of 
the affair of Wynendttule, 

[Burko’sl?iimilyRoeorfl&, 1897, s.v.‘Thackeray;’ 
Dalton's English Army Lists, vola. iii. and iv.; 
Notes and Queries, 8th hot. vi. 247, x. 119; 
Beatson’s Political Index, ii. 209,117; Mombers 


of Parliament (Official Returns) ■ OhestoVW^ 
minster Abbey Eogisters, 1876 , on icq 
Hoars's Modern Wiltshire,'AmbresbmHm 
died, pp 91 sq.; Marlborough DespatSesd' 
Murray, vols. iv. and v. : Coxe'e Life of 45 
borough, 11 . 318 sq.; Swift’s Journal to StX 
ed. Eyl.ind, pp. 156 167, 160; ArbutbS 
Works, ed. Aitken, p. 480; Wentworth Panem 
ed. Cartwright, passim; Boyer’s Reign of Q ur ™ 
Anne, 1735 pp. 346, 362, 477, 535; Trio* 
Hist, of his Own Time, 1740, i. 277 - 
Hist, of England, iv. 75, 79, 84, 86,118 S 
433; Burnet’s Own Time, 1823, ii. fiOG 607 . 
Oldmixon’s Hist, of EugLnd, ii 412 - 13 -’Stan’ 
hope’s History, 1701-13, pp. 357, 373; Pointer's 
Ohronolog. Hist, 1714, p. 695; Wyon’s Hist of 
Queen Anno, ii. 113 sq.; M&noires du Marichal 
de Berwiek, Paris, 1780, ii. 36-9; Dumont’s 
Lettres Historiques, 1708 ii. 506-20, 1709 u 
526; Detail du Combat do Wynendule, an" 
Pelet’s M6m. Militnires, 1860; Egerton’lIS 
1707, f. 367 (a good account of Wynendtieleiii 
Proneh, giving tiio English foroe as 18 to 20 
battalions, and the French 34 battalions and 42 
squadrons of cavalry); Official Eelurn of Mem¬ 
bers of Purl.; genealogical and other notes 
most kindly supplied to the writer by Malcolm 
Low, esq., of Oliitto, who has aided in revising 
the article, and by Alfred H. Huth, esq., of 
Biddesdon ITouso.] T. S. 

WEBB, JONAS (1790-1862), of Babra- 
ham, stock-breeder, was bom on 10 Kov. 
1796 at Great Tliurlow in Suffolk. lie was 
second son of Samuel Webb, who afterwards 
removed to Strootly Hall, West Wickham, 
in Cambridgeshire. lie began business a 3 
a farmer at Babraham in Cambridgeshire 
in 1822. As tbe result of a series of experi¬ 
ments conducted by liimsolf and his father, 
ho rejected tho nativo Norfolk breed of sheep 
and specially devoted himself to the breed¬ 
ing of Southdowns, which were then little 
known in his district. lie first of all pur¬ 
chased ‘the best bred sbeop that could be ob¬ 
tained from the principal breeders in Sussex,’ 
and then, by a vigorous system of judiciouB 
and careful selection, ha produced a perma¬ 
nent type in accordance with hie own ideas 
of perfection, lie began his career as an 
exhibitor at the second country meeting of 
tho Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
held at Cambridge in 1840, when he received 
two prizes for has Southdown ewes. This 
success was followed up at practically every 
subsequent annual mooting at which he exhi¬ 
bited, until at Canterbury iu 1860 ho took 
all the six prizes offered by the society for 
rams, and sold the first prize ram ‘ Canter¬ 
bury ‘ for 260 guineas. He was also a con¬ 
stant prizo-winner at other shows. In 
several instances, however, these successes 
were bought dearly, as his ewes and aged 
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M,ms were rendered useless by over-fatten¬ 
ing. Tbe result was that he resolved to 
exhibit for the future only young rams. He 
had great success with his Shearling rams 
exhibited at the French International Exhi¬ 
bition m 1866, for which ha received a gold 
medal of the first class, The, Emperor of the 
French congratulated him on his success, 
and admireathe beauty of the rams he exhi¬ 
bited. Webb presented him with the choicest 
apecimen, receiving some time afterwards in 
return ‘a candelabrum of massive silver 
with appropriate devices.’ 

In tlie course of the last two years of 
Webb’s life the Babraham flocks were all 
dispersed, 969 sheep being sold by auction 
in June 1862 for 10,9264 He, however, 
bred cattle with success to the last. Ills 
herd of shorthorns, begun in 1838, and re¬ 
cruited by purchase from the celebrated herds 
of Lord Bpancer and Lord Ducie, wob men¬ 
tioned by Mons. TrSlionnois in 1859 as the 
most important shorthorn herd then exist¬ 
ing, and one which had perhaps only been 
surpassed in beauty and perfection by those 
of Booth and To wneley. At the iioyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s show held at Battersea in 
1862, immediately aflor the dispersion of his 
flock of Southclowns, Webb's shorthorn bull 
calf ‘First Fruit* gamed the gold medal os 
‘the best male animal in the shorthorn 
class ’ (for a portrait of this bull see 
Farmers' Magazine, December 1862.) 

Webb died at Cambridge on 10 Nov. 
1863 (his birthday) quite suddenly, his end 
being accelerated by the death only five 
days before of his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. He was buried at 
Babraham on the 14th. He was one of 
nine children, left nine children himself, and 
his eldest son, Ilenry Webb of Sti'eetly, has 
also had nine children. ‘His honour and 
scrupulous good fait h,' says the famous Fren oh 
agriculturist M. Trfilionuais, * his generosity 
and uniform affability gained him the respect 
of everybody.’ Elihu Burritt, in his ‘Walk 
from London to John-o'Groats,' gives an in¬ 
teresting description of Webb's lilo and work. 
A full-length statue of Wobb, erected by 
public subscription, stands in the com ex¬ 
change at Cambridge. 

[Farmers' Mag. 2nd ser. xi. 196-7 (March 
1846), 3rd sex. xxii. 6-9,464-0 (July-December 
1862), containing a notice which also appealed 
in the Mark Lane Express, 17 Nov. 1802; Illus¬ 
trated London News, 1882(portraitand memoir); 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soc. of Eng¬ 
land (1816) 1st ser. vii. 00, (1847) viii. 8, 
(1856) xvii, 37, (1858) xix. 381-2; Ann. Re¬ 
gister, 1862, p. 793; Journal of Agriculture, 
1803, pp. 202-3, 447-8; Robiou de la Trdkon- 


nais s Revue Agricole de l’Angleterre, 1859, i. 
101-10, a biogiaphical sketch with a portrait; 
Corate Gerard de Gourcy’s Second Voyage Agri¬ 
cole en Angleterro, 1847, p, 25, Quatrihme Voy¬ 
age, 1859.) E. C-e. 

WEBB, MATTHEW (1848-1883), 
known as ‘Captain Webb,’ the Channel 
swimmer, was born on 18 Jan. 1848 at Daw- 
ley, Shropshire, where his father and grand¬ 
father, alike named Matthew, had both 
practised as country doctors. His father 
(6. 1813; d. at Ironbridge, 15 Dec. 1876), 
who had qualified as M.E.O.S. in 1835, sub¬ 
sequently moved to Madeley and then to 
Ironbridge, where the swimmer's brother, 
Sir. Tli.oin.as Law Webb, is still in praotice. 
Matthtw was one of a family of twelve 
children, eight of whom were sons. He 
learned to swim in the Severn before be 
was eight, and saved the life of a younger 
brother who was endeavouring to swim 
across the river for the first time. The 
erusal of Kingston’s ‘Old Jack’ inspired 
im with a strong desire to go to sea, and 
having been trained for two years on board 
the Conway in the Mersey, during which 
eriod he saved a comrade from drowning, 
e was in 1862 bound apprentice to Rath- 
hone Brothers of Liverpool, and engaged in 
the East India and China trade until his 
indentures expired in 1866. He then shipped 
as second mate under various owners, and 
in 1874 was awarded the first Stanhope gold 
medal upon the occasion of the centenary 
dinner of the Itoyol Humane Society, for 
jumping overboard the Cunard steamship 
Russia on 22 April 1873 while a stiff breeze 
was blowing and the ship cutting through 
the water at the rate of 14£ knots, in an 
endeavour to save a seaman who had fallen 
from the rigging (Swimming Notes and Re¬ 
cord, 1884; Royal Humane Society Annual 
Report, 1874). Soon after this he backed 
himself to remain in the sea longer than a 
Newfoundland dog, and after Webb had 
remained in the water about an hour and a 
half it was found that ‘ the poor brute was 
nearly drowned.’ 

In January 1876 Webb joined the Eme¬ 
rald of Liverpool, and acted as captain for 
six months; but in June of this year he de¬ 
termined to relinquish themercantilemarine. 
In the following month he established a 
record among salt-water swimmers by a 
‘ public swim ’ from Blackwell Pier to Graves¬ 
end, a distance of some twenty miles, in 
41hours (3 July); this was eclipsed on.26 July 
1899 by M. A. Holbein. 

At the beginning of August 1875 public in¬ 
terest was greatly aroused by the announce¬ 
ment that Webb Intended to attempt the 
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feat of swimming across the English. Channel 
without any artificial aid. The attempt 
made hy J, 33. Johnson to swim the straits 
in August 1872 had ended in a fiasco. On 
28 May 1876 Captain Paul Boytou, the 
American life-saving expert, had, after ono 
failure, successfully accomplished tho feat 
of paddling across the Straits whon clothed 
in his patent dress; but although the journey 
demonstrated the great valuo of tho dress, 
the paddlo in itself was mero child’s play 
in comparison with the taslc which Webb 
set himself to accomplish. Itis first attempt 
on 12 Aug. was a failure, owing to the fact 
that he drifted upwards of nino miles out 
of his proper courso in consequence of the 
strong currant and tho stress of weather. 
Twelve days later he dived from the Admi¬ 
ralty Pier, Dover, a few seconds before one 
o'clock in the afternoon (!lj- hours before 
high water on a 16 ft. 10 in. tide), and 
swimming through tho night hy a threa- 
quarlcr moon roacbod Calais at 10.40 A.ir. 
next morning (26 Aug.), having been im¬ 
mersed for nearly twenty-two hours, and 
having swum a distnnee of about forty 
miles without having touched a boat 
artificial support ol‘ any kind. Groat anxioty 
had been felt by his supporters and the 
special correspondent s upon the lugger which 
accompanied him, owing to tho fuct that off 
Capo Gris Noz the wind arose, the sea be¬ 
came choppy, and betwoen eight and ton in 
tho morning scarcely any progress appoared 
to bo made, while Webb was getting tho¬ 
roughly exhausted. Tlio successful accom¬ 
plishment of such a feat gave Webb a pre¬ 
eminence among all swimmers of whom 
t bore is any record. A handsome testimonial 
was prosonted to Webb as the rosult of a 
public subscription (tlio amount of the 
wngor against him being only 1257) 

At the time of liis performance Webb was 
twenty-seven and a half years old, his chest 
measured -10j in., liis height was 6 ft. 8 in,, 
and ho weighed 14 stono alb. Ilis body was 
anointed with porpoiso greaso, and he was 
sustained while treading water by doses of 
cod-liver oil, beef-tea, brandy, cofloe, and 
strong old ale. He usad the ' breast stroke ’ 
almost exclusively, averaging twenty strokes 
per minute. Ho was examined by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Ferguson and otbor surgeons, and his 
exploit was pronouncod by medical opinion 
to stand almost unrivalled as an instance 
of human prowess and onduranco (Brit, 
Med, Journal , 28 Aug.; cf. Lancet \ the 
best account of the details of the 1 leviathan 
swim’ is in Land and Water, 7 Aug., 28 Aug., 

4 Sept,, with map showing the zigzag courso, 
nd 11 Sept. 1876), 


During the next few years W^Wl 
exhibitions of diving and swimming W 
mamly of Ilia power of endurance in Z 
water, at various towns in the province, 
at the Westminster Aquarium, and in 
United States. Despite these efforts, how 
ever, his capital dwindled, and his Lakh 
seemed on the point of breaking, I n t t“ 
early summer of 1883 be resolved to make 1 
further bid for public favour by attempting 
to swim through the rapide and whirlpool 
at tho foot of the Niagara Falls. The de 
sign was so foolhardy us to be hardly distin¬ 
guishable from suicide; but a considerable 
amount of capital seems to have been 
embarked upon the enterprise, mainly by the 
rnihvay companies bearing excursionists to 
Niagara. The ferry-man at Niagara, after 
ft last attempt to dissuade him from the 
enterprise, rowed ‘ Captain Webb ’ out into 
tlio middle of tlie river on tho afternoon of 
Tuesday, 24 July 1883. Webb plunged 
from tlio boat about 4 r.M., and in about 
oight minutes had got through what looked 
tho worst parL of the rapids; but at the 
entrance to tho whirlpool he was engulfed. 
He was perceived to throw up his arms 
with liis fnco towards tho Canadian shore, 
but wftB never seen ngain. Ho left a widow 
and two children. 

[Times, 26 and 27 July 1883; Field, 28 July 
1883, p. 147 ; Illustr. Loud. News, 28 July, with 
portrait, and 4 Aug.; Land and Water, 28 July 
1883; Sinclair and Henry’s Swimming (Bad¬ 
minton Library), 1804, pp. 161-6, wiLh umapof 
liis course across Ghnnnol and interesting techni¬ 
cal details. Among tho short Lives nre BaraM's 
Captnin Wobb (with portrait), Madeley, 1876; 
Wobb's Art of Swimming, od. Payne, with a 
coloured portrait and brief anlobiogiaphical 
preface, 1875; Dolphin’s Channel Feats, 1875; 
and o chap-book by II. L. Williams, 1883.] 

T.S. 

WEBB, PHILIP BARKER (1703-1854), 
botmiist, waB great-grandson of Philip Car¬ 
teret Wobb (1700-1770)[q.v.], and the eldest 
of throe sons of Philip Smith Webb of Mil¬ 
ford House, Surrey, and Hannah, daughter 
of Sir Kobort Barker, hart. Webb was bom 
at Milford IJou&o on 10 July 1793, and was 
educated at Harrow and at Christ Church, 
Oxford (he matriculated on 17 Oct. 1811), 
wbero William Buckland [q. v.] inspired 
him with a taste for geology. In 1812 he 
Mitered Lincoln's Inn, and m 1816 he gra¬ 
duated ns B. A.; hut, the death of his father 
having then put him in command of a hand- 
erne fortune, he at once began to gratify his 
asto for travel, for which no bad equipped 
Himself by a study of Italian and Spanish 
while at Oxford, 
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Visiting Vienna, he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Chevalier Parolini of Bassano, 
•who was of the same age, station, for¬ 
tune, and tastes as himself, having studied 
botany and geology under Brocehi. Webb 
having stayed with him at Bassano, Parolini 
returned his visit at Milford in 1816, when 
they planned a joint expedition to the East, 
Previous to starting upon this, however, 
Webb paid a short visit to Sweden, visiting 
Gottenburg, Upsal, and Stockholm, and go¬ 
ing as far as 01° N. lat. 

The winter of 1817-18 Webb spent at 
Naples with his mother and two of his 
risters, and Parolini joining him there, they 
started in April 1818 by way of Otranto, 
Corfu, Patras, and Athens, to the Cyclades, 
Constantinople, and the Troad, returning 
by Smyrna and Malta to Sicily. Being well 
versed in Ilomer and Strabo, Webb care¬ 
fully studied the topography of the Troad ; 
and, having come to conclusions very dif¬ 
ferent from thosopi'opounded byl.e Chevalier 
iu his ‘ Voyage dc la Troade dans 1783 et 
1789,’ he published at Milan in the winter 
«f 1820-21 his 1 Osservazioni intorno alio 
ifato antico e presente dell’ agro Trojano,’ 
which was expanded in 1814 into ‘ Topo- 
graphie de la Troade ancienne et moderue,’ 
Paris, 8vo, a work showing much anti- 
uorian and geological erudition. He re- 
iscovered the Scamander and Simois, and 
settled some other important points in Ho¬ 
meric geography. 

After this Webb spent some time at Mil¬ 
ford, where he collected many interesting 
plants in his garden; hut in July 1823 he 
visited the entomologist Lfiou But'our at St. 
Sever, and after wintering in the south of 
France, made a year’s tour of the eastern 
and southern coasts of Spain, collecting 
birds, fish, shells, and especially plants, a 
tour afterwards described in his 1 Iter His- 
paniense’ (1838) and ‘ Otia Hispanica’ 
(1853). In April 1827 he went from Gi¬ 
braltar to Tangier, and, though lie found it 
impossible to get far into the interior, made 
an interesting exploration of Jebel Beni- 
Hosmar and Jebel Darsa, mountains near 
Tetuan, the flora of which was then entirely 
unknown. Returning to Gibraltar in June, 
Webb devoted the remainder of the year to 
a journey on horseback through Portugal, 
the botanical results of which were included 
in his 1 Iter Iiispaniense,’ though his many 
geological and mineralogical notes, includ¬ 
ing a geological map of the Lisbon basin, 
made in conjunction with Louis da Silva 
Mouzinho d'Albuquerque, remain unpub¬ 
lished. 

In May 1828 Webb left Lisbon for 


Madeira, and in the following September 
went on to Tenerifte, intending to proceed 
to Brazil. Falling in with M. Savin Berthe- 
lot, however, a young Frenchman who had 
already spent eight years m the island and 
had formed a herbarium, "Webb remained 
nearly two years in the Canaries, visiting 
with him Lauzarote, Feurteventuva, Gran 
Canaria, and Palma. They studied and col¬ 
lected the plants, birds, fish, shells, and 
insects, examined the rocks, analysed the 
waters, made thermometrical observations, 
and neglected nothing which could help 
towards a complete physical and statistical 
history of the archipelago. In April 1830 
Webb and Borthelot embarked at Santa 
Cruz, and, being kept out of France by 
cholera and revolution, went by way of the 
coast of Algeria toNice, and thence to Geneva. 
In June 1833 they established themselves 
in Paris, where Webb got together a good 
library and a herbarium finer than any 
private collection in France, save that of 
JDele«ort. In preparing their great work, 
1 Histoire Naturelle des lies Canaries ’ 
(Paris, 1836-50, 9vols. 4to), Webb reserved 
to himself most of the geology and botany 
aud the description of the mammals, Borthe¬ 
lot contributing the ethnography, the history 
of the conquest and of the relations of the 
islanders with the Moors and with America, 
and tins descriptive and statistical geo¬ 
graphy, while the services of Valenciennes 
were secured for the description of the fish; 
Alcide d’Orbigny for the mollusks; BrullG, 
II. Lucas, and Macquart for the insects; 
Paul Gervais for the reptiles; and Moquin- 
Tandon for the birds. Articles were also 
contributed by Montague, C. H. Schulz, 
Decoisne,Parlatore, DeNoe, and the younger 
Reichenbaeh. The issue of the work it6elf 
was followed by that of a folio atlas of 441 
platos by the best artists obtainable. 

After having spent fourteen years over 
the preparation of this work, travelling only 
between Milford and Paris, Webb wished to 
visit Tunis aud Egypt, to solve some bo¬ 
tanical problems loft unsettled by Vohl and 
Desfontaines, but was twice stopped at the 
outset by indifferent health and the news 
of the unsatisfactory political and sanitary 
conditions of those countries. He accord¬ 
ingly in January 1848 started for Florence 
and Rome, the Italian climate suiting him, 
and devoted two years to collecting Italian 
plants. At Rome he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Countess Elizabeth M&zzanti- 
Fiorini, the cryptogamist, the only woman, 
he said, whom he had ever met who loved 
botany passionately. At Florence he was 
specially attracted by the botanical gallery 
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uf tlie museum, then under the care of his [Notice sur la vie et les travaux de Philip 
friend Parlatore, to which he planned to he- Barker Webb, by M. J. Gay, Bulletin d 8 U 
queath his library and herbaria. It was SueiotA Botunique do France, 1858.] G-. s.B. 
here that in the winter of 1848-9 he pre- WEBB, PHILIP CARTEBET (1700- 
pared his ‘ Fragments Florulie AEthiopico- 1770), antiquary and politician, supposed to 
^Egyptiacm,’ which, however, was not have been born at Devizes in Wiltshire in 
published until 1854 (Paris, 8vo), owing to 1700, was admitted attorney-at-law on 
the Tuscan revolution of 1849. 20 June 1724. lie practised at first in Old 

After six weeks at Bagn&res-de-Luchon, Jewry, then removed to Budge Bow and 
where he had been ordered to take the waters, afterwards settled in Great Queen Street 
ia the summer of 1850,Webb revisited Spain Lincoln's Inn Fields. On 18 Dec. 1727 he 
to put some finishing touches to his ' Otia was admitted at the Middle Temple, and on 

Hispanica,’ and to visit his friend Graells, 8 April 1741 was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 

director of the museum and garden at Early in his career he acquired a great re- 
Madrid. He had recently been given the putation for knowledge of records and of 
order of Charles III by Queen Isabella, and precedents of constitutional law. On the 
on the occasion of this visit was elected suppression of the rebellion of 1746 his abili- 
corresponding member of the Academy of ties as solicitor on the trials of the prisoners 
Sciences at Madrid at the same time as proved of groat service to the state. He was 
Levemer. the author of ‘ Bemarke on the Pretender’s 

In 1861 he returned to England, and in Declaration and Commission,’ 1745, dated 
August, with his nephew, Godfrey Webb, from Lincoln’s Inn on 12 Oct. in thnt year 
visited Ireland, and, having roccived sug- and of ‘ Remarks on the Pretender's Eldest 
gesLions from his friend John Ball, explorod Sou’s Second Declaration,’ 1745, which 
the west coast from Cork to Killarney, came out subsequently. Lord Ilardwicke 
Dingle, Tralee, Limerick, Galway, Bound- made him secretary of bankrupts in the court 
stone, and the Aranmoru Islands, the home of chancery, and ho retained the post until 
of an interesting oll'slioot of the Iberian 1706, when Lord Northing ton ceased to be 
flora which he so well knew. After a year lord chancellor. 

■devoted to a synopsis of the flora of the Webb was elected F.S.A on 26 Nov. 1747 
Canaries, which he did not live to finish, and F.B.S. on 9 Nov. 1740, and in 1751 he 
and a second futile attempt to start for assisted materially in obtaining the charter 
Tunis in the autumn of 1852, Webb again of incorporation for the Society of Anti- 
visited Italy and hie friend Parolini, but Hilaries (Nioilols, Lit. Anecd, ii. 712-18). 
was recalled to England by the death of his In 1748 he purchased the estate of Bus- 
mother. InMay 1854 he started for Geneva bridge, near the borough of Haslemere in 
to visit his younger brother, Admiral Webb, Surrey, which gave lum considerable in- 
but at Paris was seized wilh gout; and, finance in that corrupt constituency. He 
though he so far recovered as to be able to sat for Haslomore in the parliaments from 
superintend on crutches Ilia classification of 1764 to 1761 (Carlisle MSS. in Hist. MSS, 
hia library by Moquin-Tandon, lie died on Comm. 15th Hep. vi. 207), and from 1701 to 
SI Aug. 1854. He was buriod in a mauso- 1768. The first of theso elections elicited 
leum which he had built in tlio churchyard in 1754 the well-known ballad, attributed 
of Milford. The whole of his collections and to Dr. King, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, of 
herbarium, including those or Philippe Mor- * The Oow of Ilaslomere,’ which had eight 
«ier, Desfontaines, La Billtu'diere, Pavon, and calves, for each of which a vote in Webb’s 
Gustave de Montbret, together with comploto interest was claimed, 
seta of the plants collected bv Wallich, Wight, In December 1703 Webb was made joint- 

Gardner, and Schimpor, hebequeathod, with solicitor to the treasury, and held that post 
an endowment for their maintenance, to the until June 1765; he was consequently a 
Grand Duke Leopold II of Tuscany. The leading olUcial in the proceedings agamst 
collection has a room to itself in the museum John Wilkes, and for his acts was dubbed 
at Florence, where there is also a bust of by Horace Walpole * a most villainous tool 
the donor. and agent in any iniquity,’ ‘ that dirty 

BesidestheworksalreadymontionedWebh wroteh,’ and ‘a sorry knave.’ Webb was 
waa the author of many papers on various the leader in seizing, among the papers of 
branches of natural history, the most im- Wilkes, the poem of the‘Essay on Woman;’ 
portant of which was perhaps his ‘Spicilegia and when the logality of general warrants 
Gorgonea,’ a catalogue of the plants of the was impugned, he printed privately and 
Cape deVerd Islands, profixod to Hooker and anonymously a volume of ‘Copies taken 
Bentkam’s 1 Niger Flora/ 1849, from the Records of tho Court of King’s 
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Bench, the Office-books of the Secretaries of 
State, of Warrants issued by Secretaries of 
State,’ 1783, He also printed ‘Some Obser¬ 
vations on the late determination for Dis¬ 
charging Hr, Wilkes from the Tower, By 
b Member of the House of Commons,’ 1768. 
In the action brought against Wood, Lord 
Egremont's secretary, for seising Wilkes’s 
papers, Webb, as a witness, swore that while 
m the house ‘ he had no key in his hand.’ 
For this he was tried before Lord Mansfield, 
with a special jury, for perjury, on 22 May 
1764. The trial lasted seven hours, and the 
jury, after an absence of nearly an hour, 
returned a verdict of not guilty ( Cent , Mag. 
1764, p. 248). A motion by Sir Joseph 
Mawhey [a. v.] in November 1768 for a re¬ 
turn of aft moneys paid to Webb for prose¬ 
cutions was refused. On the charge made in 
the House of Commons on 31 Jan. 1769 
that Webb had bribed, with the public 
money, Michael Curry to betray Wilkes and 
give evidence against him, counsel pleaded 
on behalf of Webb that he was now blind 
and of impaired intellect, and the motion 
against him was defeated. 

Webb died at his seat of Busbridge Hall 
on 22 June 1770. He married, on 2 Nov. 
1730, Susanna, daughter of Benjamin Lo- 
dington, many years consul at Tripoli. She 
died at Bath on 12 March 1766, aged 46, 
leaving one son, also called Philip Carteret 
Webb (d. 10 Oct. 1793; Corresp. of Jekyll, 
p. 31). Two other children died in infancy, 
and, at her own desire, Mrs. Webb was 
buried with them in a cave in the grounds 
at Busbridge, ‘ it being excavated by a com¬ 
pany of soldiers quartered at Guildford' 
(Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 43). They 
were afterwards disinterred and placed in a 
vault under Godaiming church, with a monu¬ 
ment to her and hor husband. In August 
1768 Webb married Iihoda, daughter of 
John or James Cotes of Dodington in 
Cheshire, and by her had no issue. He 
bequeathed to her everything that he could. 
She married, on 5 Sept. 1771, Edward Bever 
of Farnham, Surrey, and in 1776 sold the 
estate of Busbridge. 

The other workB of Webb comprised: 
L ‘A Letter to Bev. William Warburton on 
some Passages in the “ Divine Legation of 
Moses.” By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn,’ 
1742. 2. ‘Observations on the course of 
Proceedings in the Admiralty Courts,’ 1747. 
3. ‘Excerpta ex Instrumentis Publicis de 
Judteis,’ 1763. 4, ‘Short but True State 
of Facts relative to the Jew Bill,’ 1763. 
6. ‘ The Question whether a Jew born 
within the British Dominions could before 
the late Act purchase and hold Lands. 


By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn,’ 1753; 
a reply to the question was written by Joseph 
Grove [a. v.] 6. ‘A Short Account ofDane- 
geld. By a Member of the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries. Head at a meeting 1 April 1756.’ 
7. ‘A Short Account of Domesday Book, 
with a view to its Publication. By a Mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries. Bead 
18 Dec. 1765,’ 1756. His interleaved copy, 
with additional papers, is in the Gough col¬ 
lection at the Bodleian Library (Mahan, 
Western MSS. iv. 177-8). 8. ‘State of Facts 
on his Majesty’s Eight to certain Fee-farm 
Bents in Norfolk,’ 1758; hundred copies 
only. 9. ‘ Account of a Copper Table with 
two inscriptions, Greek and Latin, discovered 
in 1732 near Heraclea. Bead before Anti¬ 
quaries, 13 Dec. 1769,’ 1760. On 12 March 
1760 he presented this table to the king of 
Spain, through the Neapolitan minister, for 
the royal collection at Naples, and he re¬ 
ceived in return a diamond ring worth 300?. 
(Nicnots, Lit. Aneed. v. 326-7). Webb 
wrote in the ‘ Moderator ’ and contributed 
to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ John 
Topham [q. v.] served under him. 

The manuscripts of Sir Julius Caesar were 
dispersed by auction in 1757, and nearly 
one-third of the collection was purchased 
by Webb. These, with his other manuscripts 
on paper, were bought from the widow Ay 
Lora Shelburne, aud axe now among the 
Lansdowne manuscripts at the British Mu¬ 
seum (Pref. to Cat. p. ix). Webb sold 
to tbe House of Lords thirty manuscript 
volumes of the rolls of parliament, aud the 
rest of his library, including his manuscripts 
on vellum, was sold on 25 Feb. 1771 and 
sixteen following days. His most valuable 
coins and medals were acquired by Matthew 
Duane [q, v.]; the remainder and his ancient 
marble busts and bronzes were sold in 1771. 
On the death of his widow his other collect- 
tions were sold by Longford. 

A letter from E. U. da CoBta to Webb is 
in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literature’ 
(iv. 788-9). In July 1768 he obtained from 
the Society of Arts a silver medal for having 
planted a large quantity of acorns for timber. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 279-82, 305; Man¬ 
ning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 620-1, ii. 43, 680, 
iii. App. p. cxliv; Lincoln's Inn Adm. Beg. i. 
422; Churchill's Works (1804 ed.), i. 166, ii. 
288; Walpole’s George III, ed. Barker,passim, 
Walpole’s Letters, iv. 183-7, viii. 260; Caven- 
dish’sDebates, i.77,82,120; Halbett audlaing’e 
Pseud. Lit pp. 611, 2542; information from 
Captain W. W. Webb, M.D., F.8.A] W. P. O. 

WEBB, THOMAS WILLIAM (1800- 
1886), astronomer, bom at Boss in Here¬ 
fordshire, on 14 Dec. 1806, was the only son 
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of Jolm Webb (1776-1869) fq. v.] Be ma- 
trioulatod from Magdalen Ila.ll, Oxford, on 
8 March 1820, graduated B.A. in 1829 with 
mathematical honours, and M.A. in 1832, 
In 1830 he was ordained deacon at Hereford, 
and licensed to the curacy of Pencoyd. Ho 
was admitted to priest’s orders in the fol¬ 
lowing year by George Isaac Huutingford, 
bishop of Hereford. After twenty-live y ears 
of diligent though unostentatious labour in 
this and other parishes (including a lengthy 
term as precentor and minor canon of Glou¬ 
cester Cathedral), ho was presented in 1856 
to the scattered living of Hardwick, Here¬ 
fordshire, which lie filled with the utmost 
conscientiousness until his dentil on 19 May 

1885, He was a follow of the lloyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, and had a profound and 
accurato lmowlodg o, practical and theoret icnl, 
of astronomy and opt ics. From an early ago 
Webb took a deep interest in the former 
science, and as far back as 1825 waB making 
useful observations, precursors of a long, 
painstaking, and most accurato scries. His 
first tolescopowas a 4-inch fluid achromatic, 
after which lie observed in succession with 
a 3-^j-inch Tulloy, a fij-incli Alvan Clark, 
and a 9-inch With redactor. In 1859 he 
issued 1 Celestial Objects for Common Tele¬ 
scopes’ (London, lOrno), o work which reached 
its fifth edition in 1899, and has dono 
more than any other to advauco the cause 
of amateur observation. Besides this book 
Webb published 1 Optics without Mnthomn- 
tics ’ (London, 1883, 8vo), ‘The Sun 1 (Lon- 

, don, 1885,12mo), and a little work on ‘ Cliris- 
mas and Easloi Carols.’ Ho also contri¬ 
buted largely to such publications as ‘ The 
Student,’ ‘ The Intellectual Observer,’ ‘ The 
London Review,’ ‘ Nature,’ ‘ Knowledge,’ 
‘The Argonaut,’and ‘The English Mechanic.’ 
no ‘edited and complot od ’ Ins father’s * Me¬ 
morials of the Civil War’ (London, 1870, 
2 vols.) Webb was an observer of groat 
ability. Ila took a special interest in the 
study of the moon, was a member of Iko 
moon committee of the British Association, 
and an activo supporter of the now defunot 
Selenograpkical Sooioty. After his father’s 
doalh he finished editing the ‘ Military Me¬ 
moirs of Colonel John Biroli,’ for the Cam¬ 
den Society, and in 1879 published a now 
and enlarged edition of John Webb's ‘Civil 
Wor in Herefordshire.’ In 1882 he became 
prebendary of Hereford Cathedral. On the 
death of Sir Henry Webb, seventh baronet, of 
Odstock, Wiltshire, lie succeeded in 1874 as 
bead of that family, lie died on 19 May 

1886, and was buried beside his wife Hen¬ 
rietta (d, 1884), daughter of Arthur Wyatt 
of Troy House, Monmouth, in the cemetery 


of Mitchel Troy. He bequeathed the fatnilv 
estate in Herefordshire to his cousin, J. G. H 
Webb, and loft a sum of over 20 000/ t<i 
Herefordshire charities. ’ ’ 0 

There is a watercolour portrait of Webb 
in tlie possession of F. E. Webb, esn. at 
118 Maida Vale, London, and a good por¬ 
trait is prefixed to the fifth edition of ‘ Celes" 
tial Objects.’ By his will he bequeathed 
certain pictures and articles of plate to the 
trustees of the South Kensington Museum. 

[Memoir in the Monthly Notices of the It.A 8.- 
Nature; Moo’s Observational Astronomy; anil 
the biographical nolo prefixed by the Bov.T.E. 
Tiepin to the fifth odition of Celestial Objects- 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; Works in 
Brit. Mas. Libr.; Burke’s Landed Gentry, a 
detailed niomoir is in preparation from the pen 
of Mr, S. Maitland Baird Gemriiill,] A. jl-g. 

WEBBE. [See also Webb,] 

WEBBE, EDWARD (Jl. 1590), master- 
g tinner and advonlurer, son of Richard Webbe 
‘ mastor-gimner of England,’ was born at 8t! 
Katherine’s, near the Tower of London, about 
1554. At the age of twalvo his father placed 
him in Ihe servico of Captain Anthony Jen- 
ltinson [q. v.], ainbnssndor to Russia, who 
Bftilod from Engl and on 4 Moy 1566. lie was 
in Jonkinson’s service in and about Moscow 
for three years, and returned with him to 
England. In 1570 lie sailed in the Englisli- 
Russian fleet, under CnptainWilliamBoiougk 
[q.v.], for Narva, and was at Moscow in May 
1571 when that town was burnt by the Crim 
Tori ars. lie bocamo a slave to the Tartars 
in tho Crimea, but was ransomed. Soiling 
again from London in tho Ilenrv, he appears 
to have boon at Tunis wlion Don John of 
Aust riatookilfrom the Turks (October 1572), 
and to have roachod the rank of master-gun- 
nor; hut some months later the Henry was 
captured by tho Turks, and Webbe became 
a galloy slave. ‘ Constrained for want of 
victuals,’ lie consented to serve the Turks as 
a gunner, and accompanied the Turkish army 
to Persia and many other eastern countries. 
About 1088 William Harborne [q. v.], the 
English ambassador, ransomed Webbs and 
nineteen others, no encountered various 
troubles on his way to England, but reached 
England safely in 1580. In November of that 
year he proceeded to France, and was made 
chief master-gunner by Henry IV. He was 
resent at the battle of Ivry, 14 March 1690, 
ut returned soon after to England, and took 
lodgings at Blackwall, where on 10 May he 
dedicates the little tract which recounts his 
adventures. The title of this is! ‘ The Rare 
& most wondorful thinges which Edward 
Webbe an Englishman home hath secae 
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& passed in his troublesome travailes in I 
the Uitties of Jerusalem, Dammaslto, Betlie- 
lem & Gallely; and in the Landes of 
Jewrie, Egipt, Grecia, Russia, & in the 
Land of Prester John. "Wherein is set 
foorth his oxtreame elaverie sustained many 
yeres togither, in the Gallies & wars of the 
great Turk against the Landes of Persia, 
Tartarin, Spaino, and Portugal!, -with the 
manner of his releasement, and comming 
into Englande in May last. London. Printed 
bv Ralph Blower, for Thomas Pavier,’ 4to. 
There is no date on the title-page, nor on the 
title-page of a reprint ‘ print eel by A. J. for 
AVilliam Barley, dwelling in Gratious Streets, 
neere leaden hall,’ which has six woodcuts. 
Blit the second edition, ‘ Newly enlarged and 
corrected by the Author. Printed for "Wil¬ 
liam Wright,’ is dated 1590. The first wood- 
cut is altered from that of the previous edi¬ 
tion, and some slight corrections made in the 
text. The tract has been reprinted by Pro¬ 
fessor Avber (London, 1808) among bis 1 Eng¬ 
lish Reprints,’ with a careful introductory 
‘ chronicle ’ of Webbe’s life, so far as it can 
be disentangled from the confused and some¬ 
times contradictory details of liis narrotive. 
Mr. Arber’s investigation establishes the bond 
fidr character of Webbe's Btory as a whole, 
while it eliows that his memory as regards 
dates was not accurate. The tract gives a 
vivid picture of the courage and constancy 
of the Elizabethan Englishman. 

Nothing further is known of Webbe's life, 
but possibly he is the Edward Webbe who 
paid a hundred pounds to the Virginia Com- 

? any in 1620 (Bhown, Genesis, U.S.A, ii. 
044). 

[Edvard Arbor's aditiou in EiirUbIi Reprints 
contains all that is known of Webbe and his 
book.) R. B. 

WEBBE, JOSEPH (fl, 1612-1638), gram- 
mariuu and physician, was English by birth 
and Roman catholic in religion, lie gra¬ 
duated M.D. and Ph.D, at some foreign uni¬ 
versity, perhaps Padua. In 1612 he pub¬ 
lished at Home an astrological work entitled 
‘Mints Ccelestos Affectus eegrotantibus de- 
nunciantes, hoc anno 1612,’ 8vo. _ Before 
1622 he returned to England, and in 1028 
was residing in the Old Bailey. lie strongly 
advocated a colloquial method of teaching 
languages, proposing to extend it even to 
the classical tongues, and to substitute it for 
the pedantic manner of grammatical study 
in general use. In 1622 he published, in 
support of his views, ‘ An Appeale to Truth 
in the Controuersie betweene Art and Vse 
London, 4to), which he supplemented in 
628 by ‘ A Petition to the High Court of 


'ariioment, in the behalf of auncient and 
xuthentique Authors ’ (London,4to), in which 
ia says that his system lias received en« 
iquragement from James I, and that he 
wishes to receive a monopoly of the right to 
;each by his method. John Gee [q, v.], in 
lis ‘Foot out of the Snare,’ describes him in 
1623 as residing ‘ in the Old Bayly,’ where 
he pretendeth to teach a new gayneway to 
earns languages, and by this occasion may 
.nveigle disciples.’ His latest work, dedi¬ 
cated to Charles I, appeared in 1626, entitled 
Vsus et Authoritas’ (London, 12ino), a 
treatise on hexameters and pentameters. 
Webbe was also the author of a translation 
of ‘ The Familiar Epistles of Cicero 1 (Lon¬ 
don, 12mo [1620?]). His letters and papers 
on languages, dating from 1623 to 1688, are 
"n Sloane MS. 1466. 

[Webbe's Works; Foley’s Reoord of the 8oc. 
of Jesus, i. 683.) E. I. O. 

WEBBE, SAMUEL (1740-1816), musi¬ 
cal composer, tbo son of a government officer 
who died in Minorca about 1740, was bom 
in England in 1740. Owing to poverty, his 
mother could do nothing better for her son 
than apprentice him at the age of eleven 
to a trade. Ilia seven years of cabinet¬ 
making over, Webbe applied himself to the 
study of languages. Ilia mother bad died, 
and, to support himself, he copied music for 
a dealer, and thus attracted the notice of 
Barbandt, a musician, who thenceforward 
gave him lessons. Webbe soon adopted 
music as bis profession. It is likely that he 
deputised for Barbandt at the chapels of the 
Portuguese and Bavarian embassies. In 1766 
lie won the first of bis twenty-six prize medals 
from the Catch Club, of which he was a 
member from 1771. On the resignation of 
Warren Home in 1794AVebbe was appointed 
the club'B secretary, and was actively em¬ 
ployed in its interests until 1812 (preface to 
W. Lnfiur’s Requiem). On the establish¬ 
ment, in 1787, of the Glee_ Club, Webbs 
became the librarian, end he joined the Con- 
centores Sodales soon after the formation of 
their society in 1798. 

AVebbe produced about three bundled 
glees, canons, catches, and part-songB, and 
upon this work his fame chiefly rests. In 
the meantime he had become organist to the 
chapel of the Sardinian embassy near Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, and was announced in the 
‘ Laity’s Directory ’ of 1798 to give instruc¬ 
tion gratis every Friday evening at seven 
o’clock, 1 to such young gentlemen as present 
themselves to learn the church music.’ 
Among his pupils and choir-boys were 
John Donhy [q, v.], Charles ICnyvett tire 
younger [see under Kntvett, Chahtcs, 
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1762-1822], Charles Dignum [q.v.], and Vin¬ 
cent Novello [q. v.] The chapel of the 
Spanish embassy, near Manchester Square, 
also enjoyed his services, probably after Dan- 
by’s death in 1798 until the younger Webbe's 
appointment. 

Webbe died at his chambers in Gray’s Inn 
on 26 March 1810. His gravestone in Old 
St. Pancras Gardens (once the churchyard) 
has disappeared within the hist few years, 
but a granite obelisk was erected in its stead 
in 1897. 

Webbe was 1 the typical glee composer ’ 
(Davby), and is best known by such polished 
and beautiful pieces as ‘ When winds breathe 
soft,’ ‘ Swiftly from the mountain’s brow,’ 
1 Glorious Apollo ,’' Thy voice, 0 Harmony,’ 
and ‘ Come live with me.’ But his motets 
are still constantly sung in Homan oatholic 
churches. His hymns include an ‘ 0 Salu- 
taris,’ known in Anglican hymn-books as 
‘ Molcombe ; ’ an ' Alma lledeinploris ’ (‘ Al¬ 
ma’); a ‘ Vuni Sancte Spiritus’ ('Come, 
Thou Holy Spirit’), and the popular harmo¬ 
nised version of a Grogorian 1 Stalmt Mator.’ 

Among Webbe’s numerous publications 
are: 1. In conjunct ion with his son, nine 
books of vocai music in parts, 1704-96; 
afterwards republished in 3 vols. 1812. 
Many of Wobbe’s glees aro re-editod or re- 

S ublishod by Warron, iinlluli, Oliphant, 
loosoy, and Novollo. 2. Songs, of which 
the best known may have boon the simple 
melody, ‘ The Mansion of Poace,’ 1786 P 
3. ‘Ode to St. Cecilia,’ six voices, 1700. 
4. 1 A Collection of Sacrod Musio aB used in 
the Chapel of the King of Sardinia in Lon¬ 
don, by Samuel Webbe,’ no date, obi, folio. 
It contains upwards of twenty motets, and 
mosses in I) minor for three voicos, and G 
major for four voicos, neither published in 
6. ‘A Coiled ion of Mnssosfor Small Choirs,’ 
1792 (No. 1 was printed by Skillom in 
1791); they are simply written, somo for 
two parts only. 6. 1 A Collection of Motets 
and Antiphons,’ 1792, printed by Webbo’s 
permission, although he had no intention 
of printing them. 7. ‘Antiphons in six 
Books of Anthems,’ 1818, 8. Haven masses 
rearranged for throe and four voices, in¬ 
cluding two requiem masses in G minor and 
E minor, never bofore publishod, 1864. All 
Wobbo’s church musio has been re-edited 
and republished by Novello. 

[G-ont, Mag. 1816, i. 669, 648; Quarterly 
Musical Magazine, 1818 p, 219, 1821 p, 863, 

S assim; Grove’s Dictionary, i. 823, 388, iv. 387; 

lavey'aHist, of English Music, p. 414; Cansick’s 
Epitaphs in St. Pnncras, p. 98; Daily Nows, 
26 July 1897; Tablet, 24 July 1897; infor¬ 
mation from die choirmaster of the Sardinia 


Street catholic church, where a volume I77T 
rare ■ Collection of Sacred Music' ™ ZlS* 
information from Itav. R. B. Sankey, M A 
Mub. Bao. Oxon.; authorities cited.] " 

WEBBE, SAMUEL, the '^L. 
1770 P-1843), teacher and composerSn 
of Samuel Webbe (1740-1816) [q ““ 
born m London about 1770, and studied 
the organ, piano, and vocal composition 
undor his father and dementi. Webbe in 
his active interest in the glee clubs followed 
in the footsteps of his father. He composed 
many excellent canons and glees, but in 
1708 he settled in Liverpool, as organist to 
the Unitarian chapel in Paradise Street 
About 1817 ho joined John Bernard Loeier 
[q. v.] in London in teaching the use of the 
chiropliiRt. Webbe became organist to the 
chapel of the Spanish ombassy, before return¬ 
ing to Liverpool, where he was appointed 
organist to St. Nicholas and to St. Patrick's 
Homan catholic chapel. He died at Ham¬ 
mersmith on 26 Nov. 1843. His son,Eger- 
ton.Webbe (1810-1840), wrote upon musical 
subjects; his daughter married Edward 
Holmes [q. v.] 

Webbo published, in conjunction with his 
father, ‘ A Collection of' Original Psalm 
Tunes,’ 1800. Ho was also the author of 
several anthems, madrigals, and glees, be¬ 
sides a Mass and a Sauctus, and a Chant 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. lie wrote settings 
for numorous songs and ballads. About 
1830 lie publishod ‘ Convito Armonico,’ a 
collection of madrigals, glees, duets, canons, 
and catches, by eminent composers. 

[Brown and Stratton's British Musical Bio¬ 
graphy, p. 437; authorities cited ] L. M. M. 

WEBBE, WILLIAM Jl. 1608-1691), 
author of * A Discourse of English Poetrie,’ 
was a membor of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, wlioro he was acquainted with 
Gabriel Harvey and Edmund Spenser. He 
graduated B.A. in 1672-8. About 1683 or 
1684 ho was private tutor to the two sons of 
Edward Sulyard of Flemyngs in the parish 
of Kunwoll, Essex. When these pupils 
reached manhood Webbe went, probably 
again as privalo tutor, to the family of 
Henry Grey (cousin of Lady Jane Grey), 
at Pirgo in the parish of Slavering atte 
Bower, Essex. One of Grey’s daughters 
was married to a William Sulyard. Prom 
Pirgo on 8 Aug. 1691 Webbe dates a letter 
to his friond Hobert Wilmot (Jl. 1668) 
[a. v.], which is prefixed to the edition of 
1 Tancred and Gismund ’ revised and pub¬ 
lishod by Wilmot in 1692. Grey’s wife 
was one of the ladies to whom the tragedy 
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is dedicated. From this letter "Webbe would 
appear to have been present when the first 
version of the play in 1568 at the Inner 
Temple was ‘ curiously acted in view of her 
majesty, by whom it was then princely 
accepted.’ Nothing more is known of 
Webbe. 

While he was at Flemyngs in the ' sum¬ 
mer evenings’ apparently of 1686 Webbe 
composed ‘ A Discourse of English Poetrie. 
Together with the authors judgment touch¬ 
ing the reformation of our English Verse. 
By William Webbe, graduate. Imprinted 
at London, by John Chavlewood for Robert 
Walley, 168G,’ 4to. This was entered on the 
' Stationers’ Register,’ 4 Sept. 1586. Only 
two copies are known—one is in Malone’s 
Collection at the Bodleian, and the other is 
now at Britwell. It was reprinted in ‘ An¬ 
cient Critical Essays, edited by J. Ilasle- 
wood, London, 1816 ’ (ii. 13-95), and by Ed¬ 
ward Arber among the ‘English Reprints' 
in 1870. The work shows Webbe to havo 
been intimately and intelligently acquainted 
with contemporary English poetry and poets. 
It is dedicated to Edward Sulyard, and has 
a preface ‘ to the noble poets of England.’ 
At the end of the ‘ Discourse ’ the author 
prints his own version in hexameters of the 
first two eclogues of Virgil. It appears from 
the dedication (see also Discourse, p, 66, ad. 
Arber) that he had previously translated the 
whole eclogues into a common English metre, 
probably hendeoaayllables, for Sulyard's sons. 
The eclogues are followed by a table in Eng¬ 
lish of'Cannons or general Cautions of Poetry,’ 
compiled from Horace by George Fabrioius 
(1516-1671) of Chemnitz. A short 1 Epilogus ’ 
concludes tue tract. It is of high value aud 
interest os a storehouse of allusions to con¬ 
temporary poets, and for the light it throws 
upon the critical ideas of the Cambridge in 
which Spenser was bred. It is a proof of 
Webbc’s taste that he perceives the supe¬ 
riority to contemporary verse of the ‘ Shep- 
herd’e Calendar’ (ii. pp. 23, 86, 62, 81). 
He translates Spenser's fourth eclogue into 
quaintly ahsurh sapphics, and his hexameters 
are scarcely better; but his protest against 
‘this tinlierly verse which we call ray mo’ 
must not he judged by his attempts at com¬ 
position in classical metres. 

Warton mentions ‘a small black-let¬ 
tered tract entitled “The Touchstone of 
Wittes," chiefly compiled, with some slender 
additions, from William Webbe’s ‘‘Dis¬ 
course of English Poetry,” written by Ed¬ 
ward Hake and printed at London by 
Edmund Bollifant’ (History of English 
Poetry, ed. 1870, p. 804) j but no copy is 
known to be extant. 


[Cooper's Athens Cantabr. ii. 12; notes and 
prolegomena to Professor Arber's reprint of tb» 
Discourse, ] 870 ; Motley's English Writers, ix. 
84.] B.B. 

WEBBER, JOHN (1760 P-1793), land¬ 
scape-painter, was born in London about; 
1750. His father, Abraham Weber, was s> 
Swiss sculptor, who, at the age of twenty- 
four, settled in England, anglicised his name,, 
and married an Englishwoman named Maria. 
Quandt. John, their eldest child, was sent 
when bLs years old to Berne to be brought 
up by a maiden aunt who resided there. At 
the age of thirteen he was placed with 
J. L. Aberli, a Swiss artist of repute, by 
whom he was instructed in both portraiture 
and landscape. Three years later he war- 
enabled, with pecuniary assistance from the 
municipal authorities of Berne, to proceed 
to Paris to complete his training, and there 
he resided for five years, studying in the 
academy and under J. G. Wills. He then 
returned to his family in London, and was 
for a time employed by a builder in decorating 
the interiors of houses. In 1776 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a portrait of his 
brother, which attracted the notice of Dr, 
Rolauder, and thiB led to his appointment as 
draughtsman to the third and last expedition 
of Captain Cook to the South Seas. He 
returned in 1780, having- witnessed the 
death of Cook, and was then employed for 
some time by the Admiralty in making 
finished drawings from his sketches for the 
illustrations to the account of tho expedition 
which was published in 1784. These were 
engraved by Woollett, Pouncy, and others. 
Subsequently Webber painted many views 
of picturesque parts of England and" Wales, 
as well as of Switzerland and North Italy, 
which he visited in 1787. Between 178T 
and 1792 he published a series of sixteen 
views of places visited bv him with Captain 
Cook, etched and coloured by himself. From 
1784 he was a regular exhibitor at the- 
Royal Academy, of which, he was elected 
an associate in 1786, and a fall member in 
1781. His paintings were carefully finished, 
but weak in colour and drawing. His 
representation of the death of Captain Cook 
was engraved by Byrne and Bartolazzi, and 
his portrait of the explorer (now in the- 
National Portrait Gallery), which he painted 
at the Cape of Good Hope, was also engraved 
by Baxtolozzi. Webber died unmarried in 
Oxford Street, London, on 29 April 1793, 
He bequeathed his Academy diploma to tho 
public library at Berne, where also is- a 
portrait of him painted by himself. His 
brother, Henry Webber, practised as e 
sculptor, but without distinction; the rnonn* 
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msnt to Garrick in ‘Westminster Abbey is 
his work. 

[Keujahrstuck dor Kunstlorgesellseliaft in 
Zurich, No. 17 (with portrait); Sandby’s Hist, 
of tho Royal Academy; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists ] F. M, O’D. 

WEBEit, HENRY WILLIAM (1783- 
1818), editor of plays and romances and 
literary assistant of Sir Walter Scott, is said 
to have been the son of a Westphalian who 
married an Englishwoman, and to have 
been born at St. Petersburg in 1783. lie 
‘ escaped to this country in J 804 from mis¬ 
fortunes in his own,' and was sent down 
with his mother to Edinburgh ‘ by some of 
the London booksellers in a half-starved 
stato.’ Scott pitied their condition, em¬ 
ployed him from August 1H04 ns his 
amanuensis, and secured for bun profitable 
work in literature. Weber was ‘an excel¬ 
lent and affectionate creature,’ but was im¬ 
bued with Jacobin principlos, about which 
Scott used to taunt him. Ho was ‘ afllicted 
with partial,insanity,’ especially under the 
influence of strong drinks, to which he was 
occasionally addicted (Scoir, Journal, 1800, 
i. 1-J 9). Scott’s family, with whom lie often 
dined, liked liis appearance and manuei'b, 
and were pleased by hie stores of knowledge 
and tho reminiscences of a chequered career. 
After Christmas 1813 a fit of madnuss soiled 
Wobor at dusk, at tho close of a day’s work 
in tho some room with liis employer. lie 
produced a pair of piBlols, and challenged 
Scott to mortal combat. A parley ensued, 
and Wober dined with tho Scotts; noxt day 
he was put under restraint. His friends, 
with some assistance from Scott, supported 
him,' a hopeless luuatic,’ in an asylum at 
York. Thore ha died ill Juno 1818, 

Scott describes Wobor as ‘a man of very 
superior attainments, an excellent linguist 
and geographer, and a remarkable anti¬ 
quary.’ Jlooditod ‘ The Buttle of Flodden 
Field: a Poem of tho Sixteenth Century, 
with various Handings, Not os,’ &c., 1808; 
Newcastle, 1810. Sixteen copies of tho 
‘Notes and Illustrations’ wore struck oil’ 
separately. Hcol t advised him in the pub¬ 
lication and supplied materials. 2. ‘ Metrical 
Romances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Sixtuonth Conturios, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notos, and Glossary,’ 1810, 8 vols. 
Described by Southey as ‘ admirably edited ’ 

( Letters , od. Wartor, ii. 808). 3. 'Dramatic 
Works of John Ford, with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes,’ 1811, 2 vols. Ilo 
was not skilled in old English literature, 
and did not collate tho early editions of tho 
plays, This work aroused a storm of angry 


comment (of. FoitD, Works, ed. Gifford 
1827, vol. i. pp. li-elxxx; Letter to William 
Gifford, by Octavius Gilchrist, 1811; Letter 
to J. P. Kemble [anon., by G. D. Whitting¬ 
ton], 1811; Letter to Itichard JETeber [anon, 
by Iiev. John Mitford], 1812). 4. ' Works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Explanatory Notes,’ 1812,14 vols.' 
acknowledged by Scott, whose own anno¬ 
tated edition supplied the most valuable 
notes, to have been 'carelessly done;’ Dyce 
speaks of it as ‘ on the wholo the best edi¬ 
tion of the dramatists which had vet ap- 

5 oared’ ( Worl is of Beaumont and Fletcher 
848, vol. i. p. iii), C. ‘ Talcs of the East; 
comprising tho most Popular Romances of 
Oriental Origin and the best Imitations by 
European Authors,’ 1812, 3 vols.; the pre¬ 
face was borrowed from the ‘Tartarian 
Tales ’ of Thomas Flloyd of Dublin (Athe- 
nceum, 14 April 1894, p.474). 8. 'Popular 
Romances, consisting of Lnnginary Voyages 
and Travels,’ 1813 (Lowndes, Bibl. Man. 
od. Bohn, iv. 2862). 7. ‘ Genealogical His¬ 
tory of Earldom of Sutherland, by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Gordon [editor! by Wooer],’ 1813. 
8. ‘ Illustrations of Northern Antiquities 
Jrom the earlier Teutonic and Scandinavian 
Romances,’ 1814.; in this Weber was assisted 
by l)r. .Tamiosou and Scott; it is a work ‘ of 
admirable learning, taste, and execution’ 
(llosooc, German Novelists, iv. p. 6). 

[Gent. Mag. 1818, i. 646 ; Nichols’s IUustr. of 
Lit. Hist. vii. 213-18 ; LockhaTt’s Scott (1846 
«l), pp. 117-13, 168-9, 202, 237, 251-2, 613; 
Byron’s Poems, ocl. 1808, i. 390; Scott’s Journal, 
i. 140; Scott’s Letters, j. 320, 387; Smiles's 
John Murray, i. 116, 172, 269; Pinkerton 
Corresp. ii. 406-7.) W. P. 0. 

WEBER, OTTO (1832-18S8), painter, 
son of Wilhelm Wobor, a merchant of 
Berlin, was horn in that city on 17 Oct. 
1832. He studied tinder Professor Steffeck, 
and was also much influenced by Eugen 
Kruger. Ilo became a very skilful painter 
of landscapes and animals, working both in 
oil and watercolours, and liis pictures were 
much admired in Paris, whero ho resided 
for some years and was awarded medals at 
tho Salon in 1804 and 1889. On the out¬ 
break of the Frauco-German wav in 1870, 
Wober left France, and, after a stay of two 
years in Homo, came to London, where he 
settled. lie was a regular oxhilntor at the 
Royal Academy from 1874 until his death. 
In 1878 he was elected an associate of the 
'Old Watercolour’ Society, and lie also 
became a member of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours. He received many com¬ 
missions from the quoon. IBs best work, 
‘ The First Snow on the Alp,’ is now in the 
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Melbourne Gallery. ITis ‘Doughty and 
Carlisle’ (her majesty's pet dogs'), ‘ Greedy 
Calves,’ and ‘ A Sunny Day, Cooldmm,’ have 
heen engraved, Weber died in London, after 
along Alness, on 23 Dec. 1888. 

[Roget's Hist, of the ‘ Old Watercolour ’ Society; 
Brran’e Diet, of Painters and Engravers (Arm¬ 
strong).] E O'D. 

-WEBSTER, ALEXANDER (1707- 
1784), Scots writer, was the son of James 
Webster, by Ms second wife, Agnes, daughter 
of Alexander Menzies of Gutter in Lanark¬ 
shire. 

Thefather, Jams Wibsihe (1668 P-1720), 
minister, was bom in 1668 or 1609, and 
studied at St. Andrews University, but, quar¬ 
relling with Archbishop Sharp, he had to 
leave the university before lie took hisM.A. 
degree. Ho joinod the covenanters, and 
twice uniTercd imprisonment for his religious 
opinions. Aftor the revolution he was ap¬ 
pointed presbyterian minister of Liberton 
(near Edinburgh) in 1688, was removed to 
Whitekirlc in 1091, and thonco in 1693 to 
the oollogiate church, Edinburgh, wliich he 
retained until his death on 18 May 1720 
(SCOTT, Fasti Fades. Scot. i. 63,110,386), 

Alexander Wobstur was born at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1707, and was educated at the high 
school there. In 1733 he was licensed os a 
preacher by the presbytery of Haddington, 
and in the eamo year woe appointed assis¬ 
tant and successor to Allan Logan, minister 
of Oulross. On Logan's death m Septembor 
1733 Webster assumod the full charge, and 
in June 1737 be was translated to tho Tol- 
booth church, Edinburgh. Wobster's 
favourite study had been mathematics, and 
he applied hie knowledge in a philanthropic 
manner. In 1742 lie laid before the general 
assembly a proposal for providing annuities 
for the widows of clergymen, basing his 
plan upon actuarial calculations. To obtain 
information that would enable Mm to for¬ 
mulate his scheme, he put himself in com¬ 
munication with all the presbylerios in 
Scotland; and the tables of average lon¬ 
gevity drawn up by him wore so accurate 
that they have since formed tho basis for 
similar calculations made by modem life in¬ 
surance companies. Webster reoeived in 
1744 tbs thanks of the gonoral assembly for 
his labours. In August 1748 ho was ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to the Prince of Wales; 
and on 24 May 1783 he was elected mode¬ 
rator of the general assembly, Previous to 
1756 no consus had boon taken in Scotland, 
and tbs government, through Lord-president 
Dundos, commissioned WebstBr in that year 
to obtain figures as to tho population. Sir 
yol. xx. 
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Robert Sibbald [q. v.] had projected an enu¬ 
meration of this kind in 1382, but it had 
never been accomplished. The plan taken 
by Webster was to send a schedule of 
queries to every parish minister in Scotland, 
and from the replies thus obtained he made 
up the first census of the kingdom in 1765, 
The manuscripts of this work are now in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, They wore 
used by Sir John Sinclair fq, v.] when he 
mode up his statistical account 01 Scotland 
at tho close of last century; and Sinclair 
adopted the system which Webster had 
devised, On 24No7.170OWabsterQbtninBd 
the degree of D.D. from Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. In the following month he was 
one of a deputation sBnt by the general 
assembly to present on address to George ni 
on his accession to the throne. He was 
appointed general collector of the ministers' 
widows' fund in June 1771, and in that 
year was made one of his majesty's ohap- 
lains-in-ordinary for Scotland' and a dean 
of the Chapel lloyal. lie died on 25 Jan, 
1784, In 1737 ho married Mary, daughter 
of Colonel John Erskine of Alva, by whom 
he had six sons and a daughter; his wife died 
on 28 Nov. 1786. 

Webster was a devoted adherent of the 
house of Hanover. When Prince Charles 
Edward entered Edinburgh, Webstar was 
almost tho only minister who remained in 
the city; and it is said that it was through 
Ms importunitythat Colonol James Gardiner 
(1088-1745) [q, v.] was induced 1 0 precipitate 
the encounter at Prestoupans, where Gardiner 
was slain. Aft er Oulloden had terminated the 
Jacobite rising, Wobsler preached a sermon 
in the Tolbooth church on 28 June 1746, in 
which he eulogised the conduot of the Duke 
of Cumberland, lie is credited with the 
authorship of the song, ‘Oh, how could I 
venture to love ono lilto thee!’ which was 
first published in the 1 Soots Magozino 1 for 
1747 (ix. 689), aud 1 b often referred to as a 
model love-song. It is said that he sug¬ 
gested to Lord-provost Georgo Drummond 
the plan for the oonslruotion of the new 
town of Edinburgh which has since been 
carriod out. 

His portrait, painted by David Martin, was 
placed in the hell of the miniBtere 1 widows’ 
fund office, and an engraved portraitwas pub- 
lislied in tile ‘Soots Magazine 1 for 1802, 

His principal publications are: 1. ‘Divine 
Influenco the True Spring of the Extraordi¬ 
nary Work at Oambuslang,’ 1742 (a defenoe 
of tbe revival that followed Whitefield’s 
preaching); second edition with postscript, 
1742. 2 .' VindioationofthoPostsoi'ipt,’1748. 
8. 'Calculations, with the Principles and 
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Data on which they are instituted relative to 
the Widows’ Schema/ 1748. 4. ‘Zeal for the 
Civil and Religious Interests of Mankind 
commended/ 1764. 

f Chambers's ‘Eminent Scotsmen, ed. 1872 lii. 
600 j Scots Magazine, 1747 ix. 680, 1803 Ixiv. 
277,384,411 ; Scott’s Fasti, i. 61, iv. 688 j Cata¬ 
logue of Edinburgh Graduates, p. 243.] 

A. H, M. 

■WEBSTER, Mns. AUGUSTA (1837- 
1894), poet, was born at Poole, Dorsot, on 
30 Jan. 1837 (lier full Christian names wore 
Julia Augusta). Her father, Vice-admiral 
George Davios (1800-1870), attainod groat 
distinction for services in saving lives from 
shipwreck (0’Bvmra, Naval Biography, pp. 
200 -7). Hot mother, Julia (1803-1807), was 
tho fourth daughlor of Joseph. Hume (1767- 
1843) of Somoreot Iloueo, tho intimate friend 
and associate of Lamb, TIazlitt, and God¬ 
win. Hume was of mixod English, Scottish, 
and French extraction, and claimod descent 
from tho Ilumos of Polwarth. ITe was tho 
author of a translation in blank verso of 
Danfo’s ‘Inferno’ (1812) and of ‘A Search 
into the Old Tostamcnt’ (1841). 

Augusta's earlieBl yoars wero spent on 
board the Griper in Chichester Harbour 
and at various soasido placos whore her 
fathor, as lioutonant in the coastguard, held 
command. In 1842 ho attained the rank 
of commandor, aud was appointed the next 
year to tho Banff district. Tho family rosidod 
for six yearB in Banff Castle, and Augusta 
attended a school at Banff, After a short, 
period spont at Penzance, Davies was ap- 
ointed in 1861 ohief constable of Oam- 
ridgoshire, and settled with his family in 
Cambridge. In 1867 he was nominatod also 
to the chief constableship of Huntingdon¬ 
shire. At Cambridge Augusta read widoly, 
and attanded classes at the Cambridge school 
of art. During a brief rosidonoo at Paris and 
Qonova she acquired a full knowledge of 
French. She studied Greek in order to help 
a young brother, and subsequently learned 
Italian and Spanish. 

In 1800 she publisbod, under the namo of 
Oocil Home, a volume entitled ‘Blanche 
Lisle, and other Poems.’ Under the same 
pseudonym appeared in 1804 ‘ Lilian Gray/ 
a poom, and ‘ Lesley's Guardians/ a novel 
in throe volumes. 

In December 1863 Augusta Davios mar¬ 
ried Mr. Thomas Webster, than follow, and 
afterwards low lecturer, of Trinity Oollogo, 
Cambridge. There was one child of the 
marriago, a daughter. In 1870 they loft 
Cambridge for London, whore Mr, Webster 
practised his profession. MoanwMlo Mrs. 
Webster published in 1800 a litoral trans¬ 


lation into English verse of ‘The Pro 
metheus Bound ’ of ^Esohylus. This and 
'all her subsequent publications, appeared 
under her own name. She was not a Greek 
scholar, but her translations—in 1868 ap¬ 
peared the ‘Medea’ of Euripides—obtained 
praise from scholars, and proved her a sym¬ 
pathetic student of Greek literature. Her 
views on translation may be found in two ex¬ 
cellent essays contributed to tho ‘Examiner ’ 
entitled ‘The Translation of Poetry’ and 
‘A Transcript and a Transcription’ (of, A 
Housewife’s Opinions , pp. 61-79). Thelatter 
is a review of Browning’s ‘Agamemnon.’ 
Mrs, Wobstor’s first important volume of 
original vorae,' Dramatic Studies/ was pub¬ 
lished in 1866, It contains ‘The Snow- 
waste/ one of her best poems. In 1870 
appeared ‘Portraits/ Mra. Webster’s most 
striking work in vorse apart from her 
dramas. It reached a second edition in the 
year of publication, and a third in 1893. A 
remarkable poem, ‘ Tho Castaway/ won the 
admiration of Browning, and deserves a place 
by the side of Rossottfs 1 Jenny.’ Her first 
effort in the poetic drama was ‘ The Auspi¬ 
cious Day/ published in 1872. It is a ro¬ 
mance of mediatval English lifo of Bmall 
interest. ‘ Disguises/ wntten in 1879, is a 
play of great charm, containing beautiful 
lyrics. 

Mrs. Webster took ns koen an interest in 
the practical affairs of lifo as in literature. 
In 1878 appoarod ‘ A Ilousowife's Opinions,' 
a volume or assays on various social subjects, 
reprinted from the ‘ Examiner.’ She served 
twice on the London school board. In No¬ 
vember 1879 slio was returned for the Chelsea 
division at tho head of tho poll, with 8,912 
votes abovo the second successful candidate; 
she owed her succoss to her gift of speech. 
She threw herself heart and soul into the 
work. Mrs Webster was a working rather 
than a talking member of the hoard. She 
was anxious to popularise education by bring¬ 
ing old endowments into closer contact with 
elementary sohools, and she anticipated the 
demand that, as education is a national neces¬ 
sity, itshould also be anational oharge. She 
advocated tl>o introduction of technical (i.e, 
manual) instruction into olomentary sohools. 
Hot leanings wore frankly democratic, but 
in this heat of controversy her personality 
rendered her attractive even to her most 
vigorous opponents. In consequence of ill- 
liualtli, wrncli obliged lior to seok rest in the 
south of Europe, She did not offer herself far 
ro-elootion in J 882, 

During carlior visits to Italy Mrs, Web¬ 
ster had boon attracted by the Italian peasant 
songs known as ‘rispolti/ and in 1881 pub- 
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lished ‘A Book of Bliyme,' containing rural 
poems called ‘English rispetti.’ She was the 
Brat to introduce the form into English poetry. 
In 1882 she published another drama, ‘In a 
Day/ the only one of her plays that was 
acted. It was produced at a matin 6e at Terry's 
Theatre, London,in 1890, when her daughl er, 
Mias Davies Webster, played tho heroine, 
Klydone. It had a auceea d'cUime. In 1886 
she was again returned member of the school 
hoard for Chelsea. She conducted her can¬ 
didature without a committee or any orga¬ 
nised canvassing, 

'The Sentence,’ a three-act tragedy, in 
many ways Mrs. Webster’s chief work, ap¬ 
peased in 1887. The episode of which the 
play treats illustrates Caligula’s revengeful 
spirit (of. Rossetti’s introductory note to 
Mbs. Wbtjstiiu’s Mother and Daughter, pp. 
12-14). It was much admired by Christina 
Eossetti (cf. MAOKnsrziB Bum’s Christina 
Rossetti, p. 181). A volume of soloctions 
from Mrs. Webster’s poems (containing some 
originally contributed to magazines), pub¬ 
lished in 1893, was well roceived. She died 
atKew on 5 Sent. 1894. In 1896 appeared 
‘Mother and Daughter,’ an uncompleted 
sonnet-sequence, wil h an introductory note 
by Mr. William Michael Rossetti. 

A half-length portrait in crayons by Oano- 
vari, drawn at Rome in January 1804, is 
in the possession of Mr. Wobster. 

Mrs. Webstor’s vorsc entitles her to a high 
place among English poets. Slia used with 
success the form of tho dramatic monologue. 
She often sacrificed beauty to strength, but 
she possessed much metrical skill anu an ear 
for melody. Some of her lyrics deserve a 
place in every anthology of modern English 
poetry. Many of lior poems treat entirely' or 
incidentally of questions specially affecting 
wbmen. Showasawarmadvocateof woman’s 
suffrage—her essays in the ‘Examiner’ on 
the subject wero reprinted as leaflets by the 
Women’s Suffrage Society (cf. Maoxinsstb 
Bill's Life of Christina Rossetti, p. Ill) 
—and she sympathised with all move¬ 
ments in favour of a Lottor education for 

women. 

Works by Augusta Webster, not men¬ 
tioned in tbe text, aro: 1. ‘ A woman Sold, 
and other Poems,’ 1867. 2. ‘Yu-Pe-Ya’s 
Luts: a Chinese Tale in English Verse,’ 
1874. 8. * Daffodil and tho Orotixoxi cans! a 
Romance of History,’ 1884. A solootion 
from her poems is given in Milos’s ‘ Poets 
and Poetry of the Century’ (Joanna Baillie 
to Mathilde Blind, p. 499). 

[AlUboae'a Diet, of Engl. Lit. vol. iii. and 
Suppl. vol. ii. j Athenaeum, 16 Sopt, 1894; pri¬ 
vate information,] E. L. 


WEBSTER, BENJAMIN NOTTING¬ 
HAM (1797-1882), actor and dramatist, was 
bom in Bath on 3 Sept. 1797. His father, 
who came from Sheffield, and through whom 
Webster claimed descent from Sir George 
Bue or Buck [q. v.], was at one time a 
musical ‘ composer ’ and a pantomimist j he 
married Elizabeth Moon of Leeds, joined the 
army, served in the West Indies, was en- 
gagou in Bath in organising volunteer forces, 
and. settled there as a dancing and fencing 
master. A brother Frederick (tf. 1878) be¬ 
came stage manager of the Haymarket 
theatre. 

After receiving souoq education at Dr. 
Barber’s military academy, ‘Ben’ Webster 
threw up the chances of a promised com¬ 
mission as midshipman from the DuchesB of 
York. Upon his mother’s death hemade his first 
appearance on the stage ns a dancer, assisted 
his father in his occupations, ran away from 
home, and obtained from the younger Watson 
of Warwick an engagement at twenty-five 
shillings a week to play Harlequin, small 
speaking parts, and second violin in the 
orchestra. As Tliessnlus in' Alexander the 
Great ’ lie made on 8 Sept. 1818 his first appear¬ 
ance at Warwick, playing also at Lichfield and 
Walsall races. Joining in a sharing scheme 
a manager callod ‘ Irish' Wilson, who fitted 
up ft barn at Bromsgrove, Webater (an¬ 
nounced, with no apparent claim, as from the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin) doubled the parts 
of Sir Charles Cropland and Stephen Ilar- 
rowby in the ‘Poor Gentleman, danced a 
hornpipo, and played in his own dress, and 
with a head clmlked to look like grey hair, 
Plainway in ‘ Raising the Wind.’ He then 
went as Harlequin to the Theatre Royal, 
Belfast, under Montague Talbot [q.v.], acted 
in Londonderry and Limerick, and joined the 
Dublin company to play with it in Cork as 
Harlequin. 

After appoaring in Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool he camo to London, and played on 
ll May 1819 a smugglor in the opening en¬ 
tertainment of the Coburg Theatre, Ac¬ 
cording to a speech he made at a complimen¬ 
tary dinner given to him at tho Ereemasons’ 
Tavern on 24 Feb. 1864, he had at this time 
married a widow with a family of children. 
Wobster became ballet-master and walking 
entleman at Riohmond, thon loader of the 
and at Croydon, which led to his engage¬ 
ment as dancer and walking gentleman under 
Beverley at tho Regency Thoatro in Totten¬ 
ham Stroet, called many names before it 
became the Princo of Wales's. At the Eng- 
lish Opera House (iho Lyceum), where he 
playoff a part in ‘Captain uook,’ he was Ray¬ 
mond in ‘Raymond and Agues’ and Seyward 
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in tlia ‘ Hypocrite.’ Accepting fiiom. Elliston 
an engagement at Drury Lane, lie appeared 
on 28 Nov. 1820 as Almagro in ‘ Pizarro,' and 
at Christmas played Pantaloon. At the end 
of tho season of 1821-2 ho joined Dunn's 
company at Birmingham, whero ho was seen 
in law-comedy part s, thon noted at Sheffield, 
Noweas>tlo, and Chester, Returning to 
Birmingham, ho 'was re-engaged by Elliston 
for the Drury Lane season of 1828, an 
action which Elliston had brought against 
him for previous loss of service having been 
compromised, On a revival of‘ Measure for 
Measure ’ on 1 May 1824, Ilarley, who played 
Pompey, being takon ill, Webster took the 
part. In this year lio wns the first Tudi- 
tanus in Knowles’s ‘ Oaius Gracchus,’ and in 
1826 tho first Emi in the ‘ William Toll ’ of 
the siuuo author. In spite of obtaining some 
recognition, ho was kept back, liamon- 
st rating with Elliston, he was given on tho 
third night of performance the port of Sadak, 
originally played on 27 March 1828 by Fitz- 
william in an anonymous adaptation of 
‘ Oberon,’ and played a few other parts ro- 
fusod by Ilarley. On 4 .Ian. 1827 ho wns 
t he original M aliso in tho‘ Lady of ilia Lake; ’ 
on 1(1 April the original Domingo, a negro, 
in Macfarren’s ‘ Gil Bias and the Bobbers of 
Asturias; ’ on 29 Nov. tho original Spalatro 
in ‘ Isidore di Morida, or tho Dovil’s Crook; ’ 
on 1 Doc. the original Putor in Howard 
rayuo’s ‘ Lancore; ’ on 18 Fob. 1828 tho first 
Cyrus in‘Don Juan’s Early Duys,'and on 
7 April tho first Sturmwald in Thompson's 
‘ Dumb Savoyard and his Monkey.’ Ho was 
also seon as Sliarpsafc in the * Slave ’ and iu 
other slightly better parts. 

On 16 Juno 1829, ns Webster from Drury 
Lane, ho made at tho Ilaymarket his first ap- 
poaranco, playing Trusty, an original part, in 
Poole’s ‘Lodgings for Single Goutlomon,’ 
II ere ho was assigned leading comic business: 
Dr. Pangloss in the ‘ Heir at Law,’ Risk in 
'Love Lauglis at Locksmiths,’ Spattcrdash in 
the ‘Young Quaker,’Mungo in the ‘Padlock,’ 
Fnrmor Ashfiold m ‘Spaed the Plough,’ 
Lingo in tho ‘Agreeable Surprise,’ liamilio 
n the 1 Miser,’ Dougal in 1 Bob lioy,’ Trap- 
innti in 1 Rho would and she would not,’ 
Wormwood in tlio ‘Lottery Ticket,’ and 
Sir Philip Modoloyo in ‘A Bold Stroke 
'or a Wife.’ 1 lack at Drury Lane, ho was tlio' 
irigiual Kastro in the 'Greek Family’on 
5 2 Oct. 1830, and the original John Thomas in 
uekstone’s ‘ Snakes in tho Grass; ’ played 
hor unimportant original parts, was seen 

Justice Greedy in ‘ A New Way to pay 
Id Debts,’ and Old Gobbo in tho ‘ Merchant 
fVenioo;’ was tho first Snm in Haynes 
Bayly'a ‘Perfection' on 26 March 1880 and 


on 1 May the original Herr Stetten in 
! Hofor, the Tell of the Tyrol.’ He was seen 
in some other parts, and for his benefit 
(shored with Paul Bedford and Mrs. IV 
Barrymore) was Jock Robinson in tho • Cata¬ 
ract of the Ganges.’ The Ilaymarket in 
1830 saw him as Roderigo, Launcelot 
Gobbo, Oswald in ‘King Lear,’ Robin Rough- 
hoad in ' Fortune’s Frolic,’ Jessamy in ‘Bon 
Ton,’ L’Eclair in the ‘ Foundling of the 
Forest,’ Jocoso in ‘Oluri,’ Sir Harry’s ser¬ 
vant in ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ Buskin in 
‘ Killing no M under,’ Dandie Dimnont, Mar¬ 
quis in the ‘ Cabinet,’ Trudge in ‘ Inkle and 
Yorico,’ and in a few original pints—Pop- 
ponoff in ‘Separation and Reparation’ on 
i July, Barney O’Cag in ‘Honest Frauds’ 
on 28 July, and Itoughhond in Caroline 
Bolden's ‘ First of April ’ on 31 Aug. Tim 
‘ Dramatic Magazine 1 (1829-30) speaks of 
him at this time as an eminently useful aetor, 
and asks what the naymurket would do 
without him. In 1832 lie was with Madame 
Vestvis at tlio Olympic, wlioro he played in 
Dance’s ‘ Kill or Cure/ and in an adaptation 
by iiimbolf of ‘ L’lTmnme de soixantu Ana,’ 
in which ho took tku part, created by Gabriel 
Charles Potior. At the Ilaymarket he was 
on 17 July 1833 the original Father Olive in 
JerroldV Housekeeper j’playod the following 
October in BucltBtono’s farce ‘ Uncle John,’ 
then first produced; and was on 2 J an. 1884 
at Drury Lane the original Creamly in 
Jorvold's ‘ Wudding Gown.’ At the same 
houso he played Bardolph in a revival of 
tho second part of ‘ King Henry IV: ’ in 
1834 had an original part m Jerrold’s ‘Beau 
Nash; ’ and was the original Samuel Coddle 
iu B ucketono’s ‘ Married Life,’ On 21 April 
1836 he was at Oovont Garden tlio first 
Sharkslioadiu Fitzhall’s ‘ Oarlmilhan,’ Again 
at tlio Ilaymarket he was the original Serjeant 
Austorlitz in Mrs. 0. Gore’s ‘ Maid of Oroissey.' 
Among vory many original parts which he 
played at tlio Haymaikot, of which house 
he became lessoe in 1837, wore Frederick H 
in Tyrono Power’s * St. Patrick’s Eve,’ Mr. 
Docker inBuckstone’s' Weak Points,’Major 
Ilans Mansfoldt iu Lover’B ‘ Wiiito Horse of 
the Peppers,’ Giboletto in Buokstone’s ‘ Les¬ 
son for Ladies,’Wallop in Thomas Haynes 
Bayly's ‘Mr. Greenfinch,' John Niggle in 
Buckstono’s ‘ Singlo Life,’ Wildrake in 
Knowles’s ‘ Love Ohaso,’ and Joseph in 
Knowles’s ‘ Maid of Mariondorpt,’ Lionel 
"Varloy in Bayle Bernard’s ‘ Boarding School,’ 
Baron Bavenspurg in Bernard’s ‘Woman 
Halor,’ Graves in Bulwor’s ‘ Money,’ Harry 
Lawless in Boucicault’s ‘Love by Proxy,’ 
Pliant, in Bouoieault’s ‘Alma Mater,' Bob 
Lincoln in Mark Lomon’s ‘Grandfather 
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Whitehead/ William Shakespeare Dibhe in 
Bmicicault’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature/ Non¬ 
pareil in Pealtafs ' Sheriff of tho County/ 

K onltaliall in R, Sulivan’s ‘Beggar on 
leback/ Nathan Thompson in Wustland 
Marston’s 1 Borough Politics/ Napoleon in 
the ‘ Pretty Girls of Stilberg/ and Mark 
Meddle in ‘ London Assurance.’ 

Webster's own farce, ‘My Young Wife and 
Old Umbrella' (‘Ma Femme et mon Para- 
pluie/ by Laurencin), was given at the Ilay¬ 
market on 28 June 1837, with Webster as 
Augustus Tomkins; his ‘ Swiss Swain/ in 
which he played Swig, on 6 Oct. 1887; the 
‘Village Doctor/with himself as Baron do 
laladaise, on 24 July 1839. lie was Hobbs 
in bis owu ‘ Hobbs, Dobbs, and Stubbs, ot 
the Three Grocors/ 31 March 1810; the Mar¬ 
quis d’Arblay in his ‘Oaught in his own 
Trap. 26 Nor. 1843; and Ally Croaker in 
his ‘Miseries of Tinman Life/ 27 Nov, 1845. 
He also translated for the Ilaymarkel in 
1848 1 Le Part dn Diablo ’ (the ‘ Black 
Domino |), 10 June 1848, but did not appear 
m it. He played Verges, Moses, Bob Acres, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Scrub, Trappnnli, Tony 
Lumpkin, Don Vincent io in ‘A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband/ and First Witch in 'Mac¬ 
beth.' At Covonl Oardon in tho meantime 
he had been seen as Sparrow in Dance's 
'Country Squire/Tassel in FitzbalTs ‘ Walter 
Tyrrel,' and Marquis do Montanan in Bul¬ 
wark ‘Duchosso ao la Valliero. 1 Ills first 
appearance at tho Adelphi was made in a 
piece called ‘ Yollow Kids.’ 

After 1844 he divided his time between 
the Adelphi, of which ho hocamo manager, 
and tho llnyiuarhot. Among the pieces he 
had produced at tho Ilaymarkel ware Bul- 
wer’s ‘Sea Captain,’ Talfourd’s ‘Glencoe/ 
and the 1 Bridal/ an adapt ation of the' Maid'e 
Tragedy/ To the Adelphi, in conjunction 
with Dion ‘Bonryicault’ (sir), he gave 'Fox 
and Goose/ 2 Oct. 1814, in which lie did not 
play; and ‘Censor do Bazan/ 14 Oct. 1844, 
m which he was Don Caesar, IIo had pre¬ 
viously, Junol843, played at the Ilaymarkel 
for the first time with hie constant associate, 
Madame Celeste [q.v.], in au adaptation en¬ 
titled ' Lrratson/ and on 1 Nov. was Victor 
toherHorlenso in a vaudeville called' Victor 
and Hortens#/ This yuar (1843) ho offered 
aprizoof 500 1, for the bos! Englishccimody. 
This was awarded by tho judges (including 
Charles Young, Charles Kemble, G, P, It 
James, and Alexander Dyeo) to 1 Quid pro 
Quo, or the Day of Dupres/ by Mrs, Gore, 
which was produced at the Ilaymarkel on 
18 Juno 1844, and was recoivod with uproar 
and ridicule . 1 Old Heads and Young Hearts/ 
hy Boucicault, was givou on 18 Nov, 1844, 


with Webster as Tom Coke, a good-hearted 
country gentleman, apart in which he showed 
much pathos. Webster noxfc produced 
Jerrold’s 1 Time worics Wonders/ in which, 
after the death of Strickland, the original 
exponent, Jia played Professor Truffles, On 
the secession of Charles Mathews, Webster 
played Sir Charles Coldstream in ' Used 
Up.’ On 8 Jan. 1818 he mode a great hit 
as John Poerybingle in his own adaptation 
of the ‘ Cricket on the Hearth.’ Still at the 
Ilaymarket, he was Clown in 'Twelfth 
Night;' played tho Laird of Killiecrankie, a 
duellist, m‘ Queen Mary's Bower/Planchd's 
adaptation of ‘Les Mouenuetaires de la 
Iteino; ’ Jaok Spriggs in Lovto ‘Look before 
Yon Leap;’ and Reuben Gwynne in tho 
1 Hound of Wrong/ In 1847 le wub the first 
Job Sykes, M.P., m Bouoicault’s ' School for 
Scheming/ and Hope Emerson in Robert 
Bell’s ' Tomper/ On 16 Nov. ho played 
Stanislas de Fonblanche in bis own ‘Roused 
Lion’ (‘Le RGveil dn Lion’), In perfor¬ 
mances at Covont Garden for the purchaeo 
of Shakespeare's house, he was Potruchio. 
lie played Jabez Snead in a revival of the 
1 Wife’s Secret; ’ was, 6 April 18-18, Michael 
Bradshaw in Morton's ‘ Old Honesty/ and 
Lavaler in ‘Lavater the Physiognomist.’ 
In his address at the dose of the season of 
1848 he declared that in eighteen months at 
tho Ilaymarket ho had lost 8,0004 During 
the next two years ho was the first Giles 
Fairland in the ‘Qnecnsberry Fete/ played 
Slalvolio, Modus, Gratiano, Bullfrog in 
Jerrold’s ‘ Rent Day/ and produced bis own 
‘Bird of Passage,' a rendering of Bayard's 
‘Oiscau de Passage.' In Morris Barnett’s 
‘ Sorious Family’ (' Lo Mari i\ la Campagno ’) 
he was tho original Charles Torrens, was tho 
first Coolcai'd in Jerrold’s' Oatspaw/ and 
Captain Gunn in Jcrrold's ‘Retired from 
Business/ In a version of ‘ Tartnffe' by 
Oxenford ho played Tartuffe, and gave at 
thoAdolphi his awu l Belplu!gor’(‘Piullasse') 
January 1851, In April 1862 was the first 
Verdun iu Mark Lemon’s 1 Mind your own 
Business.' On 20 Nov. he was seen for the 
first tirno iu what was porhaps Ins greatest 
part, Triplet in ‘Masks and Faces/ by 
Taj lor and lteade; and in a revival of 
Bui war's ‘Not so bad as wo soem/was Sir 
Geofiroy ThoriiMde. Ou 14 March 1808, 
with a performance of the 1 Roused Lion/ 
‘A Novel Expedient,' and the ‘Pretty Girls 
of Stilberg,' ills management of tho Ilay- 
market closed, no had kept the house open 
sixteen years, paid 60,000/, for rent, 30,000/, 
to actors, oml had employed the best actors 
of liis time, the Koans, the Mathewses, the 
Keeleys, Mrs. Warrou, Mrs, Glover, Mrs. 
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Nisbett, Charlotte Cushman, Helen Faucit, 1876. The previous day he had spolioiTat 
and many others. A presentation was made the Theatrical Fund dinner at the Fr ee 
him by the company. masons’ Tavern. Ilis last appoaramce was at 

On Easter Monday 1863 ho began a now the Crystal Palace on 2 Nov. 1876 as Wil 
management of the Adelphi with Lemon’s liam Ponn Holder. He died on 3 July iggo 
farce, 1 Mr. Webster at llomo.’ lie gave at his residence, Ohurchside, Kennington 
on8 JuneBoucicault’s ‘ Genevieve,’ in which Webster left two sons, Ben and John 
ho played Lorin; produced ou 10 Oct. his who wore connected with the stage, Ben 
own ‘ Discarded Sou,’ and was Falstafl' in a Webst er, the younger, wrote for the Adelphi 
revival of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ ‘Boliind Time,’a farce in one act, on 20 Dee 
On 20 March 1864 lie was the first Father 1866; and seven other farceB or adaptations 
Radcliflb in Taylor and Kcade’s * Two Loves from the French came from his pen between 
and a Lifo; ’played two parts, Diogones and that date and 1873. John Webster played 
Ferdinand Vokgo, in the ‘Marble Heart,’ about 1837 and J838 at Covont Garden the 
Selby’s adaptation of ‘ Les Filles deMarbre,’ Ilaymarltet, St. James’s, and the Adeiphi. 
31 May; was Bichard Pride in Boucicault’s A daughter married Sir Edward Lawson' 
‘Janet Prido,’ 6 Fob. 1865 ; and on 20 Juno bart., proprietor and editor of the‘Daily 
first Lorontz Hartmann in Taylor’s ‘Help- Telegraph.’ Benjamin Wobster, a grandson 
ing Hand.' On 6 Fob. I860 he was Cobbs is at prosont on Iho London stage, 
in ‘Boots at the Holly Troo Inn,’ in 1857 In his lino as a character actor Webster 
t,lio first, Joseph Ohavigny in Watts Phillips's stood foremost in his day, and has not since 
play so namod, on 16 Nov. Carl Blilzon in known 11 superior. IIo kept his energy, phy- 
tho ‘Iloadloss Man,’ and on 22 May 1858 sioal and intellectual, almost to the last, and 
Horatio Sparlcins in Morton’s‘French Lady’s his latest creations count among his best. 
Maid.’ Ilis greatest choracteis were Iticliai'd Pride, 

In tho new Adelphi theatre, oroctad on llobcrt Landry, Lavater, William Penn 
tho silo of the old, Webster was, 011 6 Aug, Holder, Lorontz Hartmann, Jabez Sneed, 
1809, tbo original Ponn Holder, ono of Ills Triplet,Graves,Bolphegor, Tnrluffe, Rodinin 
greatest parts, in his own adaptation, ‘Ono the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ and Joey Ladle. lie 
Touch of Nature.' On 10 Nov. L869 ho was was happiost.in characters in which serious 
tho original Hoborl Landry in Watts Phil- purpose, puritanical fervour, and grim re¬ 
lips’s ‘Bead IJoart.’ On 29 Aug. 18(1 ( ho solution woro shown, and had not indeed 
produced at the Adelphi Iris own adaptation, more comedy than would serve like light 
‘ A Womnn of Business.’ On 30 Nov. I 10 points in a picture to indicate tho gloom, 
was first Van Qralz in tlio ‘Workmen of lie was a spirited manager so far as regards 
Paris’ (‘Los Dramas du Cabaret’}. In‘No the engagement of good actors, but was 
Thoroughfare,’ adapted by Willno Collins, behind tho times, backward as those wore, 
Webst or was tho first Joey Ladlo ou 28 Doc, in rospeot of Btago mounting and the em- 
1867. In ‘ Monte Uristo,’which was damnod ploymont of supernumeraries. To tins day 
in October 1868, ho played Noiriior, On tho tom Adelphi gncBts is used as a byword. 
81 May 1809 ho was tho first Hugh Wallas- Wobster is responsible for about a hun- 
ton in ‘ Evo,’ an adapt nt ion by his son, 13, Wub- drotl plays, tho namos of many of which can- 
stor, jun.,of Augiur’s ‘ Uabriullo.' On. 1 Nov. not now bo 1,raced. Several are in part based 
he openod os lessee tho Princess’s, which ho on French originals. In addition to thoso 
had Jongownod,revivmgtho ‘ WillowOopso,’ imrootl are ‘High Ways and By Ways,’a 
in which ho played his old part of Luke fareo in two acts (Cumberland's ‘British 
Fielding. In Byron’s ‘Prompter's Box,’ on Drama'); ‘Paul Clifford,’ a drama in three 
23 March 1870, ho was tho first Frank Bris- acts, and ‘Tho Goldon Farmer,’ a drams 
tow, and in April 1873 tho first Rodin tho in two acts (both in Cumberland's ‘Minor 
Jesuit in tho ' Wandering Jew,’adapted by Thoatro’); ‘Tho Old Gentleman,’a comedy 
Leopold Lewis. This impears to havo been in one act (Buncombe’s‘BritishTheatre’); 
liis last original part. In February 1874 I 10 ‘Tho Modorn Orpheus,’ a farce in one act; 
retired from tho stage, and on 2 May his ‘The Village Doctor,’a drama in two acts; 
farewell benefit took place at Drury Lane. 'Peter and Paul,’ a cornio drama in two acts; 
The ‘School for Soaudal’ was given. Mrs. ‘Caught in a Trap,’ a comedietta in two 
Kooloy recited an address by Oxcuford, and nets; 1 TheThimblo Rig,’ a farce in one act; 
Wobster, who did not act, made a spoooli; ‘The Wonderful Water Cure,’extravaganza 
ovor 2,000f, was raised. On 1 Aug. ho re- in ono act; ‘Mrs. Sarah Game’s Tea and 
peatod at tho Princess's Richard Pride in Turn Out,’ ft_ Bozzian sketch in one act. 
1 Janet Pride.’ lie played Snake for Buck- Thoso aro all m Webster's ‘Acting National 
stone’s benefit at Drury Lane on 8 June Drama.’ IBs name also appears to ‘The 
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Series of Dramatic Entertainments performed 
by royal command at Windsor Castlej 1818- 
1849’ (London, lto),in ■which ho took part. 

A portrait in oils of Webster is in the 
Garrick Olub. A likeness, engraved by J. 
Onwhyn, accompanies a memoir profiled to 
the sixth volume of his ‘Acting National 
Drama.’ Many photographs are in existence, 
in character alone, or in company with Mrs. 
Stirling and others. A large photograph of 
him as Robert Landry in Watts Phillips’s 
i Daad Heart’ (1859), and a coloured engrav¬ 
ing of him in the ‘ Roused Lion,' as well as 
an oil painting, are in the possession of his 
family- 

[Personal knowledgo; manuscript Autobio¬ 
graphy lent by Webster’s grandson; Memoir 
contributed by himself to hie Acting National 
Drama, vol. iv. [on title vere vol. vi.] ; Thea¬ 
trical Times; Mon of Iho Time j Men of the 
Reign; Tallis’s Dramatic Mag.; The Players, 
1882; Poscoe’s Dramatic List; Gcnest’s Account 
of the English Stago; Dramatical and Musical 
Review, 1812-9 ; Era nowspapor, 16 July 1882; 
Pollock’s Maoroady; Morley's Journal of a Lon¬ 
don Playgoer; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the 
Play; Scott and Da-ward's Blanchard; Sunday 
Times; Era Almanack.] J. K. 

WEBSTER, JOHN (1680 P-1625 P), dra¬ 
matist, born about 1680, was the sou of a 
London tailor. The father may be identical 
either with John AVobsler who was admitted 
to the freedom of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company on 10 Dec. 1671, or with John 
Wehelor who attained to the like position 
on 20 Jan. 1676. The dramatist seems to 
have been apprenticed to Iris father's trade, 
and nominally at any rate followod it. Ho 
was a freeman of the company in 1608-4, 
when he was assessed in the payment of 
ton shillings toward ‘tho ohargoa of the 
pageants entoudod against the king’s coro¬ 
nation’ (Clodh, Memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, 1876, p. 696). But Web¬ 
ster’s interest lay olsowhore than in tailoring, 
and early in life lie identified himself with 
tho profession of letters, 

Before 1602 WobBlsr had mado the ac¬ 
quaintance of the chief members of the band 
of dramatists who wore in tho service of the 
theatrical manager Philip Honslowo, and in 
that year he joined his literary friends in 
preparing at least four pieoos for the stage, 
Pour or moro pens wero omployed on each, 
and Webster’s share must have been small. 
On 22 May 1602 ‘ 0ccsar's Fall’ was accept ed 
by Henslowe from the joint pens of Webster, 
Drayton, Middleton, Monday, and ‘therest.’ 
The syndicate was possibly ambitious of 
measuring swords with FUiakoBpoare, whose 
'Julius Orosar ’ had boon successfully pro¬ 


duced a year before. A week later Dekker 
joined the same four partners in producing 
a piece called by Henslowe 1 Two Herpes. 
Twice in the ensuing October (16 and 21) 
there was performed a play named 1 Lady 
Jane/ in the composition of which Chettle, 
Dekker, Heywood, and Wentworth Smith 
were associated with Webster. * Lady Jane’ 
seems to have been revived, under the new 
name of ‘ The Overthrow of Rebels/ on 6 and 
] 2 No v. following. Thrice in tho same month 
(on 2, 23, and 26 Nov.) there waB also acted 
a piece called 1 Christmas comes but once a 
year/ in preparing which Ohettle, Dekker, 
and Iley wood again combined with Webster. 
Of these four plays only parts of one— 1 Lady 
Jane’—survive. There can be little doubt 
that Deklcer’s and Webster’s contributions 
to ‘ Lady Jane’ appeared in print in 1607 in 
tbe play assigned .to them jointly under the 
title of ‘ The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, with the Coronation of Queen Mary 
and the coming in of Philip.’ ‘ Lady Jane/ 
when first produced in 1602, was actocL 
at the Rose Theatre by 1 he Earl of Worcester’s 
company of players^ who were taken into 
Queen Anne’s service in 1003, and wero 
loiown thenceforth as ‘the queen’s servants.' 
The tiLle-page of ‘Sir Thomas Wyat’ de¬ 
clared that that piece was ‘ played by the 
queen’s servants.’ The play, which is in 
blank verso, lacks striking features, but the 
text is so corrupt that it is difficult to judge 
its merits fairly. 

Wobster maintained through life very 
friondly relations with those engaged, like 
himsolf, in writing 1 for the stage, hut after 
the first year of his dramatic career he gra¬ 
dually abandoned the practice of writing in 
co-operation with others. With 'his land 
iriond’ Munday professional relations ap¬ 
parently ceased when ho contributed com¬ 
mendatory vorses to Munday's ‘ Palmorin of 
England/ a poor translation from tho French 
(1602). In 1604 Webster was employed by 
the long's company to make additions to 
‘The Malcontent/ a play by John Marston, 
a writer of far greater power than most of 
thoss with whom he had worked before. At 
the same time he prefixed to 1 The Malcon¬ 
tent ’ a prose * induction,’ in which the actors 
were introduced under thoir own names in 
debate about the merits of the piece. Web- 
eter's contributions were printed in the se¬ 
cond edition of the play, which bore tbe title: 
‘ The Malcontent, Augmented by Marston. 
With the Additions played by the Rings 
Maiosties servants. Written bv Jhon Web- 
slor’ (1601). This was the sole production 
in which Webster seems to have been asso¬ 
ciated with Marston, and it is probable that 
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ha undertook tho additions to ‘ The Malcon¬ 
tent ’ at the roquest of the theatrical manager 
rather ihan of the writ or of the play. With 
Thomas Iloywood he was in closer personal 
intercourse, though they did not write to¬ 
gether for the stage alter 1602. In 1612 
Webster joined Ileywood and Oyril Tour¬ 
neur in compiling the volume entitled‘ Three 
Elegies to the Memory of Prince Henry.’ 
Webster was author of the second poom 
which was entitled ‘A Monumental Column,’ 
and was dedicated to Robert Carr, viscount 
Rochester; there is a raro separate issue 
in the British Museum. It was a formal 
elegy, but it includes a fine compliment to 
the poet and dramatist Goorge Chapman, 
whom Wohsler calls the prince’s 1 sweet 
Homer and my friend.' Webster also wroto 
prefatory versos for Iloywood’s ‘ Apology for 
Actors’ (1612), and there addressed Iloy¬ 
wood as ‘ his boloved friend.’ 

It wns only with Dokker that Webster 
formed, as a dramatist, any enduring literary 
alliance. With Heklcer he wrote versos for 
tho splendidly illustrated volume—Stephen 
Harrison’s ‘Arches of Triumph’—which cele¬ 
brated James I’s formal entry into the city 
of London in 1004. But the most important 
fruits of Webster’s alliance with Doltkor are 
tho two bustling and unrofinud domestic 
comedies in prose, ‘ Westward Hoe’ and 
‘ Northward IIoo.’ Thoro soems reason for 
believing that tho first piece wns begun by 
Webster in the summer of 1608, and that 
after ho had completed the first throe acts, 
the remaining two were added at tho end of 
the next year by Heklcer, with some aid 
from Webster. The piece was acted by tho 
children of St. Paul’s just boforo Christmas 
1604. Wohsler was also tho larger con¬ 
tributor to 'Northward Hoc,’ which was 
first producod, again by tho children of St, 
Paul’s, about Fobruary ICOfi. An allusion 
in act ii. sc. ii. to tho fact that four years 
had passed since tho Islands’ Voyago of 1897 
has been hold to point to 1G01 ns tho date 
of the first draft of the play (Notes and 
Quarks, 4th sor, xi. 318), but the dates are 
Btatod loosely. Both ‘ Westward IIoo’ and 
‘ Norlhwnrd Hoe ’ wore publiehed in separate 
quartos in 1607. 

Wohsler’s genius did not find full expres¬ 
sion until lie wholly freed himsolf from tlio 
trammels of partnership with men of powers 
inferior to Iiib own. At an unascertained 
date between J007 and 3612 lie for tho first 
time wroto a play siiiglehanded, and thoro 
evinced such command of tragic art and in¬ 
tensity as Shakespeare alone among English¬ 
men has surpassed, Tho now piece was first 
published in 1612, under tho title of ‘ Tho 


Whito Divel, or the Tragedy of Paulo Gior¬ 
dano Ursini, Huke of Brachiano, with the 
Life and Death of Vittoria Corombona the 
famous Venetian Curtizan. Acted by the 
Quoene’s Maiestios Servants,’ London 1612 
4to. In an address 1 to the reader ’ WebBter 
declarod that the piece ‘ was acted in so dull 
a time of winter, presented in so open and 
blade a theatre that it wanted a full and un¬ 
derstanding auditory.’ It was produced by 
the queen’s company, possibly at the Curtain 
in tho cold winter of 1007-8, with the great 
actor Burbage in the part of Brachiano. ‘The 
White Devil ’ was subsequently (after 1625) 
performed by Queon Henrietta's servants at 
tho Phoenix Theatre in Drury Lane, and the 
fact was noted on the title-page of a new 
edition in 1681. The ‘White Devil’ re¬ 
sembles in many points tho ‘Revenger's 
Tragedie ’ of Cyril Tourneur [q. r.J, which 
was published in 1607, and was doubtless 
written first, The plot, drawn from an 
Italian source, iB compounded of a series of 
revolting crimes, but the piece holds the 
reader spellbound by the stirring intensity 
with which tho dramatist develops tho 
story. Rarely in tragedy has pity been more 
poignantly exoited than by the sorrows of 
tho higli-spirited heroine Vittoria (cf. Br- 
mootb. Renaissance, i. 381 soq,; Stendhai, 
Chroniques ct Nouvelles, Paris, 18G6), It is 
doubtful if the piece woro jimtly valued in 
Webster's own day. Only one panegyric 
has boon met with. < In 1651 Samuel Shep¬ 
pard declared in his ‘Epigrams’ that the 
chief characters in tho ‘ White Devil ’ should 
bo ‘ gazed at as comets by posteritie.’ There 
woro later editions, in ] 065 mid 1072 respec¬ 
tively, The piece was revived by Betterton 
at the Theatre Royal in 1682, and Nahum 
Tate published in 1707 an adaptation under 
the title of ‘ Injured Lovo,’ but this was not 
acted. 

Webster followed up his success in the 
‘ White Dovil’ with ‘ Appius and Virginia: 
a Tragedy,' a less notablo piece, although 
it possessed substantial merit. The story, 
which belongs to Roman history, was drawn 
by Webster from Payntor’s ‘ Palaco of Plea¬ 
sure,’ whither it found its way from Ser 
Giovanni’s ‘H Peoorono.’ Tho drnmatist 
invested the romance with much simple 
pathos, and tho lucidity of tlio plot favour¬ 
ably coni rests with the obscurity that charac¬ 
terised Webster's moro ambitious work in 
tragedy. Mr. Flony doubtfully detects an 
allusion at the ond of ‘Appius ’ to lleywood’s 
play of 1 Lucreoco,’ which wns published in 
1608. This is tho only ground suggested 
for assigning the composition to 1 OOiT, But 
it Booms to have beon acted by Q,ueeu Anne’s 
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company of players before 1019, and to have 
passed with the ‘White Devil’ to Queen 
Henrietta’s company early in Charles I’s 
teign. William Beeston, ‘the governor of 
the Icing and queen’s young company of 
players at the Cock-pit at Drury Lane,’ laid 
a claim in 1839 to exclusive ownership in 
the piece; Beeston’B pretension was admitted 
by the king. The play was first published 
for Humphrey Moseley in 1654. ‘Appius 
and Virginia ' was adapted by Cartwright 
for representation at the Duke's Theatre in 
Lincoln's Xnu Fields in 1671, with the new 
name ol the ‘ Homan Virgin, or the Unjust 
Judge.’ Tho title-r61es wore filled by Better- 
ton and his wile. Tho play ran at the time 
for eight days successively, and was fre¬ 
quently revived in the following years (cf. 
Geneve, i. 109). The adaptation was pub¬ 
lished in 1679 under the title of the ' Unjust 
Judge.’ John Dennis in 1709 published a 
new piece with Webster's old title. 

In the ‘Duclieas of Malfi’ Webster reached 
as high a level of tragic art as in the ‘ White 
Devil.’ The ‘ Duchess of Malfi ’ was first 
played by tho king's mon at the Blaclcfiiars 
Theatre about 1610, but it was revived at 
the Globe Theatre in 16112, and was first 
printed next year. The title rant ‘The 
Tragedy of tho Dutchesso of Malfy. As it 
was presented privately at the Black- 
Friers and publiquely at the Globe by the 
King’s Majesties Servants. The perfect, and 
exact coppy with diverse things printed that 
the length of the play would not beare in 
the presentment.’ A list of actors’ names is 
prefixed. Burbago created the part of Dulco 
Ferdinand, and a boy, It. Sharpe, that of tho 
Duchess. Tho dedication was addressed to 
George, lord Borltoloy, and there aru prefa¬ 
tory veraes embodying vague and unqualified 
eulogy by Ford, Middleton, and William How- 
loy. Other editions appeared in 1040 and wit h 
alterations in 1678 and 1708, but the first 
qnarlo presents tlio best text. The piece 
was revived at tho Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatro in 1G64 by Betterton, who played 
the villain Bosola, with Mrs. Betterton as 
the Duchess; it was acted for eight days 
successively, and proved one of the hast 
stock tragedies(OtoTLsr, t. 55). Tho ‘Duchess 
of Malfi ’ is tho only play by Webster that 
has boen presented on a modern stage. On 
20 Nov. 1851 Phelps rovivod it at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatro in a revised version by 
Richard Ilengist Horne; MiBS Glyn took 
the part of tlio Duchess, and Phelps appeared 
as Duke Ferdinand. Tlio play met with 
great success, and had a long run. It was 
republished at the time as part i, of Tallis's 
‘Acting Drama,’ with a portrait and memoir 


of MisB Glyn by J. A. Ueraud. Another 
revised version of the tragedy by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Poel was produced at the Opera Comiquo 
by the Independent Theatre Sooioly on 21 
and 26 Oct. 1892 ; Mies Mary Rorke played 
the Duchess. The play was separately 
edited in ‘ The Temple Dramatists ’ by Pro¬ 
fessor 0. E. Vaughan in 1896. 

The plot is based on an incident in Nea¬ 
politan history, which is narrated in Belle- 
forest’s French translation of ‘Bandello’s 
Novels,’ No. 19; in Painter’s ‘Palace of 
Pleasure,’ ii. 23; iu Beard’s ‘ Theatre of 
God’s Judgments,’ bk. ii. chap. 24; and in 
Goulart’s ‘ Histoires Admiralties dc notre 
temps,’ p. 226. Lope de Vega constructed 
a play out of the same materials, and gave 
it the title of 1 El mayordomo de la Duquesca 
de Amalfi,’ The theme is the vengeance 
wrought by Ferdinand, duke of Calabria, 
and his brothor, the cardinal, on their sister, 
the Duchess of Malfi, for hor defiance of the 
family honour in marrying Antonio, the 
steward of her household. Duke Ferdinand 
subjects his sister to almost evory fantastic 
torture known to the writers of Italian fic¬ 
tion. lie payB the penalty of his cruolty by 
going mad, and at the end of the play hardly 
any leading character is left alive; five 
men, three women, and two children come 
to violent ends. Webster owed the merest 
suggestion of the play to his authorities. 
IDs development of the plot is wholly ori¬ 
ginal. The interest centres in the character¬ 
isation of the courageous and noble-hearted 
heroine, who is slowly murdered by her cruel 
brothers. It was of her character and for¬ 
tunes, which move every just critic to 
enthusiasm, that Charles Lamb wrote: ‘ To 
move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to 
the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it 
can bear, to wean and weary a life till it is 
ready to drop, and then step in with mortal 
instruments to take its last forfeit; this only 
a Webster can do. Writers of an inferior 
genius may "upon horror’s head horrors ac¬ 
cumulate," but they cannot do this. They mis¬ 
take quantity for quality, they “ terrify babes 
with painted devils,” but they know not 
how a soul is capable of being moved; their 
(errors want dignity, their allhghtments 
are without decorum ’ ( Specimens , ii. 42). 

Wobslor never reached the same heights 
again, and his remaining work, although at 
times touched with his old spirit ? is, as a 
whole, tame when compared with either the 
* Duchess of Malfy ’ or the ‘ White Devil.’ 
‘ The Devil’s Law Case; or, When Women 
go to law the Devil is full of business, a 
new trage-comcedy,’ has a few scones that 
aro quite worthy of their author, but the 
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disagreeable plot is inadequately relieved 
by artistic treatment. It was acted ‘by 
Queen Anne’s servants,’ and therefore before 
1619. It was first published in 1628 with 
the assurance on the title-page that it was 
‘ The true and perfect oopie from the origi¬ 
nal! As it was approouedly well acted by 
her maiestiee servants.’ Webster nddrossed 
the dedication to Sir Thomas Finch, hart., and 
a modest appeal for a fair judgment ‘ to the 
judicious reader.’ Dyce asserts that it was 
written not earlier than 1622, on the strength 
of a very disputable allusion to the Amboyna 
massacre in February of that year. 

In 1624 Webster turned from play-writing 
to perform a pioce of work for old friends. 
In that year Middleton, the city poet, was 
unablo to proparo the words for the lord 
mayor’s pageant. John Qoro, tho new lord 
mayor, was a mombor of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, to which Webster be¬ 
longed, and ho appropriately undertook to 
fill Middleton’s place. Tho result was a 
conventional ‘pageant’ entitled * Monuments 
of Honor, Derived from remarkable antiquity, 
and celobrated in tho Honorable City of 
London, at tho sole muniiicont charge and 
expences of tho flight Worthy and Worship- 
full Fraternity of the Eminont Merchant 
Taylors. . . . Invented and written by John 
Wehstor, Merchant Taylor,’ printed at 
London by Nicholas Okes, 1024, 4to. Tho 
work is excessively rare. A copy which 
formerly belongod to Hebor is now tho 
proporty of the Duke of Devonshire. 

A year earlier Webster wrote slight com¬ 
mendatory versos for the ‘English Dio- 
tionarie ’ of ‘ his industrious friend Master 
Henry Coclteram ’ (1623), and a yoar after 
the production of Ins mayoral pageant he 
seems to have died. It is possible, allhough 
it is by no moans certain, that ho was (lie 
John Webster, ‘cloth-worker,’ who made his 
will on 5 Aug. 1625; it was proved on 7 Oct. 

Gildon in bis ‘Lives of tho Pools 1 (1098) 
states that Webster was olork of tho parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Ilolborn. Tho many refe¬ 
rences that appear in Webster’s plays to 
tombstones and dirges lmvo been held by 
Lamb and others to corroborate this theory 
of tho dramatist’s occupat ion. No confirma¬ 
tion has boon found in the parochial records, 
and it is unlikely to ho true. Webster has 
also bean wrongly identified with John Web¬ 
ster, author of tho ‘Displaying of Supposed 
Witchcraft,’ who is noticed separately. 

Collier stated without authority that 
Webster resided among tbs actors in Holy- 
well Street. Collier likewise identified him 
with ono John Webster who married Isaboll 
Sutton at St. Leonard’s parish church, Shore¬ 


ditch, on 25 July 1690, and was father of » 
daughter Alice (baptised at the same ehureb 
ou 9 May 1606), 

Three extant plays were assigned to Web¬ 
ster after his death, but doubts as to hi a 
responsibility are justifiable. Ehrkman, an 
enthusiastic reader and collector of play B 
published in 1061 two plays—‘The Thra¬ 
cian Wonder’ and ‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ 
—each of which he asserted to he from the 
joint pone of Webster and William liowley 
‘ Tho Thracian Wonder’—-a very dull piece 
of woilc—was based on William Warner’s 
pastoral story of ‘ Argeutilo and Quran,’and 
showB few traces of the kaown Btylo of either 
of the alleged authors. The fact that one 
William Wehstor published in 1617 n new 
poetic vorsion of Warner’s story may account 
lor tho association of John Webstor’B name 
with ‘ The Thracian Wonder.’ 

Tho authorship of ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold’ 
scorns rightly described by Kirkman. The 
piece nat orally divides itself into two parts. 
Ono treats with some oxtravagance (but with 
a good deal of poetic feeling and dramatic 
power) a story in Webster’s vein. The cen¬ 
tral character of this seel ion, the perverse- 
temperod Clare, who is nllianced to Lessing- 
liam, dares her lover to murder his best 
friend, Bonvile, and the ensuing complica¬ 
tions givo tho dramatist an opportunity for 
chnractor-atudies, of which ho takes for the 
moBt part good advantage. Gonest first 
pointed out that tho incident of Lessing- 
ham’s throat to kill liis friend Bouvile had 
a close parallel in Massinger’s ‘ Parliament 
of Love. The second part of the play treats 
with much ribaldry, but with comio effect, 
tho discovery by a rough sea captain that 
his wife has become a mother during his 
four years’ absence. Thoro is no connection 
in stylo between tho two parts. The coarse 
scones aro in prose, and may well be by 
William Howloy, Tho love story of Clare is 
in blank verso, which closely resembles that of 
Webster’s acknowledged work. Mr. Edmund 
Gosso ingeniously suggested that Webster’s 
alleged contribution to tho pioco was a self- 
contained and independent wholo. The 
fantastic tale of GLn.ro end Losshigliam was 
privately printed with the title of ‘Love’s 
Gradnat e ’ under tho direction of Mr. Stephen 
E, Mpring-ltioo, O.B., at Mr. Daniel’s Oxford 
ross in 1885. Mr. Edmund Gosse contri- 
uted a prefatory essay. 

Tho third piece posthumously assigned to 
Webster was a comedy callod ‘ The Weakest 
goes to the Wall,’ which was first printed 
anonymously in 1600, and again in 1018. 
Tt was first claimed for Wobstor (with Deb¬ 
itor) in 1675 by Edward Phillips in his 
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‘Theatmm Poetarum,’ but Phillips was cer¬ 
tainly in error. Tho plot appears to be 
drawn from Barnabe Itiche's ‘Farewell to 
Militarie Profession ’ (1681), The younger 
Hazlitt includod it in his edition of Web¬ 
ster’s works. 

Two other plays in which Webster had a 
hand are lost. On 18 Sopt. 1624 there was 
licensedforpablieation 1 anew tragedy’ called 
i A late Murder of the Son upon the Mother’ 
by Ford and Webster, Webster was also 
the author of a play called * Guise,’ which 
was doubtless a tragedy founded, like Mar¬ 
lowe’s ‘ Massacre of Paris,’ on contemporary 
French history. Webster refers to the work 
when dedicating his ‘Devil’s Law Case’ to 
Sir Thomas Finch. Mention of a play of 
the name is made by Ilonslowo in his ‘ Diary ’ 
in 1601, and Collier unwarrantably insetted 
the word 1 Webster ’ after this entry. Web¬ 
ster's play has not survived, and nothing is 
positively known of its date of composition. 

Tho best collection of original editions of 
Webster’s plays bolongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire. In 1830 Webster's works were 
collected in four volumes by Alexander Dyce. 
Anew issue of Dyce's odition, rovisod and cor¬ 
rected, appeared in 1867, and in one volume 
in 1806. William. ITazliU, tho critio’s son, 
edited an odition ill four volumoa in 1860. 

Although Nathan Drake and some other 
eighteenth-century critics had detected in 
Webster ‘ a more than earthly wildness,' 
it was Charles Lamb who first recognised 
hie surpassing genius as a writer of tragedy. 
Subsequently IlazliH, and at a later period 
Mr. Swinburno, boro poworful testimony to 
Lamb’s justness of view. Webster is ob vio usly 
a disciple of Shakespeare, and of all his con¬ 
temporaries Webster approaches Shakespeare 
nearest in tragic power. But his power is 
infinitely circumscribed when it is compared 
with Shakespeare's. _ His knowledge of his 
master’s work, too, is sometimes visiblo in a 
form suggostivo of plagiarism, Ilia master¬ 
pieces arc liablo to the charge that they pre¬ 
sent tho story indeoisivoly and at times fail 
in dramatio point and perspicuity. Many 
scenes too strongly rosemblo dialogues from 
romances to render them effective on tho 
stage. Webster lacked Skakospeare's sure- 
ness of touch in developing character, and 
his studies of human nuturo often suffer from 
over-elaboration, With a persistence that 
Baeme unjust i [table in a groat artist, Webster, 
moreover, concentrated his chief energies on 
repulsive themes and characters; ho trafficked 
with an obstinalo monotony in fantastic 
crimes. Nevertheless he had a true artistic 
sense. He workod slowly, and viewed with 
abhorrence careless or undigustod work. 'No 


action,’ he wrote in tho preface to 'The Bevil’s 
Law Case,’' can ever be gracious where the 
decency or the language and ingenious struc¬ 
ture of the sceno arrive not to make up a 
perfect harmony.’ It is proof of his high 
poetic spirit that he was capable of illumi¬ 
nating scenes of the most repellent wrong¬ 
doing with miraculous touches of poetic 
beauty sueb as only Shakespeare could rival. 
Furthermore, Webster, despite all the vice 
round which his plots revolve, iB rarely 
coarse. In depicting the perversities of pas¬ 
sion he nover deviated into pruriency, and 
handled situations of conventional delicacy 
with dignified reticence, Webster’s dia¬ 
logue (he seldom essayed soliloquy) abounds 
in rapid imagery. His blank verse is vigo¬ 
rous and musical. In its general movement 
it resembles that of Shakespeare’s later plays. 
It is far less regular than Marlowe’s, but some¬ 
what more regular than Fletcher’s. At its 
best his language has something of the ‘happy 
valiancy ’ which Coleridge detectedin Shake¬ 
speare's'Antony and Cleopatrait has con¬ 
sequently no small shaTe of the obscurity 
which characterises Shakespeare’s later work. 
This feature in Webster impressed liis con¬ 
temporaries, one of whom, Henry Fitz- 
Geoflrey, applied to him the epit bet ‘ crabbed,’ 
and declared that he wrote ‘ with his mouth 
awry.’ But, as anotlior contemporary, Mid¬ 
dleton, suggested with surer insight, tho 
force of Webster’s tragic gonins, despite the 
occasional indistinctness of his utterance 
and other defects of execution, allows no 
doubt of the ossential greatness of his dra- 
mntic conceptions. 

Tho famo of Webstor has spread to France 
and Germany. The ‘Duchess of Malfy’ 
and ‘ Tho White Devil ’ were published with 
au appreciative proface in French, transla¬ 
tions by Ernest Lnfond at Paris in 1866, 
and Frederiok Bodenstedt devoted the first 
volume of liis ‘ "William Shakespoarss Zeit- 
gonosson. und ilire Werke ’ (Berlin, 1868) to 
a German rendering of extracts from all 
Webster’s plays. 

[Dyce’s Introduction to his edition of Wob- 
stor’s Works, 1800; Qenest’s Account of the 
Stago, x. 10-17 ; Ward’s History of English 
"Dramatic Literature, now edit. 1809, in, 61 seq.; 
Floay’s Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama; Lamb's Selections; ITazlitt’s Eliza¬ 
bethan Dramatic Literature; William Hazliit’s 
(the younger) introduction to his edition of Web¬ 
ster's Works, 1867; Mr, J. A. Syraonds's preface 
to tho ‘Mermaid’ odition of Selections from Web¬ 
ster ; Mr. Qosso's Seventeentli-Oentury Studies 
containing an admirable essay on Webster; Mr, 
Swinburne’s extravagantly eulogistic essay in 
tho Nineteenth CouLnry, June 1880; Mr. Wil- 
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Ham Archer's more sober estimate in his article 
‘Webster, Lamb, and. Mr. Swinburne’ in New 
Eoviow, 1803, viii. 06 soq.] S. L. 

•WEBSTER, JOHN (1610-1082), author 
of 1 The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft,’ 
was horn at Thornton in Craven on 8 Feb. 
1009-10. He speaks of Cambridge as though 
he had received his education there, but no 
record can he found of him in the university 
registers. Subsequent to July 1682 he was 
OTdained, and in 1681 was curate of ICild- 
wicli in Craven. Previous to his ordination ho 
had studied chemistry under John Huniades, 
probably in the course of medical study. 
In 1643 he was master of the free grammar 
school at Glitlieroe, but during the civil war 
he acted as chaplain and surgeonin the parlia¬ 
mentary army. lie was surgeon in Colonel 
Shuttleworth’s regiment in 1648, by which 
time he hod apparently left the established 
church and become a nonconformist (cf. 
Saint's Jtest, 1654). Towards the end of 
the civil war he ‘ was intruded by the go¬ 
verning powers’ into the vicarage of Mitlon 
in yorltshire, and thence proacbed somet imes 
‘gratis’ at Grindleton, four miles distant. 
He was still at Mitton in 1664. Ho was 
apparently officiating minister at All Hal¬ 
lows, Lombard Street, where, on 12 Oct. 
1058, he and William Erbury [q. v.] had ‘ a 
very famous dispute’ with two ministers 
whose names are not known (cf. Mercurius 
Politiaus, 13-20 Oct. 1663; Emory, A Mon¬ 
strous Dispute ; *Wbuster, The JPiaturo qf 
Mercurius Poliiicus ). At this time Wehster 
was famous as a preaclior. Ills attitude 
towards university teaching, or ns he called 
it ‘ humane or acquired learning,’ led him 
into some controversy, and was, ho states, 
much misundoratood. In his endeavour to 
make his position clear he published in 1064 
his ‘ Aeadomiarum Exaraen,’ in the epistle to 
which ho asserts that he intends not ‘to 
traduco or calumniate the academies thom- 
solves, hut only the corruptions that time and 
negligence hath introduced there. 1 lie gives 
vent, however, to his tendency towards mys¬ 
ticism in his expressed admiration of Jacob 
Boehmen (p. 20), and his recommendation 
of the study of astrology (p, 61). The book 
was answered by Setli Ward [q. vj, bishop 
of Salisbury, under the signature II. D., the 
final letters of both his names, with a pre¬ 
fatory epistle by John Wilkins [q. v.], bishop 
of Chester, also signed with final letters, N.S., 
and which has in consequence been assigned 
to Nathaniel Stephens (1006 P-1678) [q. v.l 
Thomas Hall (1610-1066) [q. vj also wrote 
a reply entitled ‘ Ilistrio-Sl astix: a Whip 
for Webster,’ at the end of his ‘Vindioise 
Litorariun,' In 1664 ho was occupied in a 


controversy with Thomas Jollie [a. vTPln 
1657 Webster was residing at Glitlieroe. 
The following year his hooks were Beized and 
taken away from him, hut for what cause 
does not appear, ne now seems to have 
given up the ministry and to have devoted 
himself to the study of metallnrgv and the. 
practice of medicine. 

It was at this time, as also later when 
his age intorforod with active practice, that 
he propared his ‘ Displaying of Supposed 
Witchcraft’ (London, 1677; nalle, 1719 
German translation, with preface by Christ 
tian Thomas), in which ho attacked the credu¬ 
lous viows of Meric Casaubon [q. v.], Joseph 
Glanvill [q. v.], and nenryMoro (1014-1687) 

^ Webster died on 18 June 1082, and was 
buried on the 21 at at Olitlieroe. His works 
show that his active, impressionable mind 
passed through many phases of religious con¬ 
viction, and it is difficult to reconcile the 



- . -r of ignorance ()__ 

demiarum, p. 1), but I 10 was acquainted with 
Latin, Greok, Hebrew, German, Italian, and 
French. 

lie was evidently married, as Thoresbv 
{Diary, i. 393) mentions obtaining informa¬ 
tion respecting him from ‘a minister who 
married his widow.’ 



conceived) '____ 

some time it seems to liavo been tnlton for 

f rrantod that the ‘ Examen ’ waa written by 
lie namosalco, tho dramatist. On the 
strength of Hall’s ‘conceived’ opinion, 
Payne Collier {Poetical Decameron, li. 260 
et soq.) absurdly accepts tho ‘ Examen ’ ns the 
work of the more famous John Webster, 
gos in it with some in the 
to support his view. 


and compares passage 
‘Duchess of Malfr 


Tltonco he foolishly argues that the ‘ Saint’s 
Guido ’ was also by tho dramatist. Tie makes, 
however, no montion of tho ‘Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcraft.’ The idonlity of tlie 
author of 1 110 ‘ Examen ’ with that of the ‘Dis¬ 
playing,’ which had been previously stated 
by Ilonry hi ore in his attack on Webster in 
the ‘ Prcofatio Generalissimo’ to the Latin 
odilion of his works (vol. ii. pp. xvi-xvii), 
was finally established by Dyco in tho intro¬ 
duction to his ‘ Works of Webster the Dra¬ 
matist.’ Dyco at tho sama time disposed of 
tho ridiculous ascription of the ‘Examen’ 
and other works to the dramatist. Webster 
took pleasure in signing himself ‘Johannes 
HyphasteSj’ and the pseudonym appears on 
his memorial tablet in Olibhoroe church. 
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ffis published works include : 1. ‘The 
Saint’s Guide/ Loudon, 1653, 1854, 1699. 
2 , 'The Picture of Mercurius Politicus/Lon¬ 
don 1653, 4to. 3. ‘ Tlie Judgment Sot and 
the'Books opened/London, 1654, containing 

\ ifltL. nP flin rinrrmiitiM * /nonvlntn/-! 



rylii*) 1 A Besponsion to coTtain protonded 
Argamenle;’ (ix.) ‘A Tostimony freely 
given/ the wliolo work, Brighton, 1885. 
1. ‘Academiarum Examen/ London, 1664. 
gj < Metallogrnphia/ Loudon, 1601, 1671. 
lie also wrote an account and defence of the 
character of William Erbury as an op is tie 
to Erimry’s work, ‘ The Groat Earthquake.’ 


[Whitaker’s Whalley, ii. 80-7, 95, 491, 506, 
548-61; Whitaker's Criivon, p. 22; Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes to Potts’s Discovery of Witches 
by James Crossloy (Chatham Hoc.) pp. xxviii-xli / 
Webster’s Works, passim; Cal. of Stato Papers, 
1 657—8, p. 302; Boolimer’s Ilandbuch dnr 
Naturgeschiehto, pt. ii. vol. i. p. 34 ; Morliofs 
Polyliislor Literarius, ii. 402; Journal das 
SijavanB, 1678, p. 168; Philosophical Transao- 
tiona, 1070, p. 2034; Oldys’s British Librarian, 
p. iii; Brydges’a Coneura Literaria, x. 300-7; 
Lnnsdowno MS. 459, f. 72; Note-book of tho 
Bov. Thomas Jolly (Ohotlmm Soe.), pp, xiv, 126, 
128; Slate Papers (Bocoiil Offlco) Dom, Com- 
moinveHllh, vol. elxxix. f. 177.] B, P, 


WEBSTER, THOMAS (1773-1844), 
geologist, horn in the Orkneys in. 1773, was 
educated at Aberdeen, came to London early 
in life, and studied architecture and agricul¬ 
ture. He travelled through England and 
Franco, making sketches for illustrated works 
and obtained some practico as an architect, 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street 
being built from hie design. It was probably 
this ciroumetanco that brought him into asso¬ 
ciation with Sir Beniamin Thompson ( count 
von Rumford [q.v,] Webster's geological in¬ 
sight was shown in his classical memoir ‘On 
the Fresh-water Formations in tho Isle of 
Wight, with some Observations on the Strata 
over the Ohalk in the South-east of England/ 
which waspublished in the ‘ Geological Trans¬ 
actions ’ in 1814, and led to his association as 
geologist with Sir Honry Charles Englefield 
[q.v.]inhis ‘Description ofthelslo of Wight' 
(London, 1816,4to). ThoughWebstor is only 
creditod with eight papers in tlie Royal So* 
ciety’s catalogue (yi. 296), all doaling with 
the geology of the Upper Secondary and Tor- 


tiary Btrala of the south-east of England, 
and dated between 1814 and 1826, they 
nearly all rank as looi rlaahiai on their respec¬ 
tive subjects. Such are tho memoirs on the 
Itaigate stono and Nutfteld fuller’s-earth 
(1821), Ilordwell Cliff, the strata at Hast¬ 
ings, and the Purbeck and Portland beds 
(1824). lie edited the best edition of 
Tmison’s 1 Eloments of Science and Art ’ 
(London, 1822, 8vo), and, with Mrs. Parlies, 
Longman’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy ’ (London, 1844,8vo), which John 
Claudius Loudon [q.v.] had bogun. In 1826 
Webster was appointed house-secretary to 
the Goologionl Society and curator or the 
museum; in 1840 he was granted a govern¬ 
ment pension of 607, a year for hie services 
to geology, and in 1841-2 ho was appointed 
professor of geology in the university of 
London (University College), He died in 
London on 26 Dec. 1844 at London Street, 
Fitzroy Square, and was buried in Ilighgate 
cemetery. lie left mom than a hundred 
volmnos in manuscript dealing with a wide 
variety of subjeots. Ilia name ie associated 
with a rare British mineral, Webslerite, and 
with various fossils. 

[Michaud’s Biographia Universalis, vol. xliv.J 
Gent. Mag. 1845, T. 211; Builder, 1847, v. 116; 
Can,sick’s Epi tnphs in Church and Burial Grounds 
of St. Pan eras, 1872, ii. 20; Jones’s Royal In- 
slitution, 1871, passim.] G. S, B. 

WEBSTER, THOMAS (1810-1876), bar¬ 
rister, born on 16 Oct. 1810, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Webster, vicar of Oalcington, 
Cambridgeshire. From the Charterhouse he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. as fourteenth wrangler in 
1832, proceeding M.A. in 1836, In 1837 he 
becamo secretary to the Institution of Oivil 
Engineers. In 1889 he resigned this post, 
but remained honorary secretary to the in¬ 
stitution till 1841. In that year he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and joined 
the northern circuit. lie soon acquired a 
large practice in connection with scientific 
cases, and for many years was recognised as 
a leading authority on patent law. Ilts ‘ Re¬ 
ports and Notes of Oases on Letters Patent 
for Inventions ’ (1844) was long the chief 
textbook on the subject, and still remains a 
standard work of reference. It was largely 
duo to his efforts that the Patent Law 
Amendment Aofc of 1862 was passed, an act 
by which tho numerous abuses that had 
grown up round the ancient system of grant¬ 
ing patents wore swept away, the cost of 
a patent, greatly reduced, and the system in¬ 
troduced that with certain modifications has 
worked well up to the present time. Webster 
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had also a considerable parliamentary prac¬ 
tice, He woa one of the counsel engaged for 
Birkenhead in the great contests respecting 
tho Liverpool and Mersey docks. In 1818 
lie published a handbook on ‘ The Ports and 
Docks of Birkenhead,’ and in 1868 and 1867 
he republished tho reports of tlic acting com- 
mittoe of the conservators of the Mersey, 
and theso books havo been for many years 
the standard works of reference relating to 
that river. lie was for long an active mem¬ 
ber of the governing body of the Society of 
Arts. lie was in tho chair at tho meeting 
of the socioty in 1846 when tho first pro¬ 
posal was made for holding tho groat Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1851, and formed one 
of the first commit.too appointed to organise 
that exhibition, lie was olected a fellow 
of the Iloyal Society in 1847, and in 1865 
he was appointed one of her majesty’s coun¬ 
sel. lie died in London on 8 .Tune 1876. 

Webster was twice married: first, in 1889, 
to Elizabotli, eldest daughter of Einhard 
Oalthrop of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire; 
and, secondly, to Mary Frances, daughter of 
Joseph Cookworthy, M.D., of Plymouth. By 
his first wife I 10 had three sons (tho second of 
whom is Sir Iticlmrd Everard Webster, 
G.O.M.G., attorney-general) and two daugh¬ 
ters ; by his second wife ho had one son and 
ono daughter. 

[Journ. Soe. Arts, xxiii. fl06 j Law Tiinos, 
12 Juno 1876; 'limns, 7 Juno 1876; personal 
knowledge; information furnished by Sir Ri- 
chard Wobstor.] 11. T. W. 

WEBSTEE, THOMAS (1800-1886), 
painter, was born in Eanolagh Street, 
Pimlico, on 20 March 1800. His father, 
who held an appointment in tho household 
of George Til, took the hoy to Windsor, 
whore he remained till the king’B death. JIo 
showed nn early taste for music, and became 
a ohoristor at St. George’s Oliapol, but aban¬ 
doned music for painting, and in 182J be¬ 
came a student at the Iloyal Academy, He 
exhibited a portrait-group in 1828, and 
gained the first prize for painting in 1826. 
In that year ho exhibited at tho Suffolk 
Streot Gallery ‘ Bebols shooting a Prisoner.’ 
the first of those pictures of schoolboy life 
by whioli ho won liis reputation. In 1828 
lio exhibited ‘The Gunpowder Plot’ at tho 
Iloyal Academy, and in 1829 ‘ The Prisoner’ 
and ‘A Foraging Party aroused’ at tlie 
British Institution. Those were followed 
by numorous other pictures of school and 
village life at both galleries, In 1840 Web¬ 
ster was elect od an associate of tho Eoyal 
Academy, and in 1846 an academician, lie 
continued to be a frequent exhibitor till 


1876, when he retired from the aoademv 
He exhibited his own portrait in 1878 ni 
‘Eeleased from School,’ his last picture in 
1879. From 1885 to 1856 he resided'at 
Tho Mall, Konsinglon, hut the last thirty 
years of his life wore spent at Crunbrook 
Kent, where lie died on 28 Sept. 1886. ’ 

In the limited range of subjects which he 
made his own, Webster is unrivalled. Two 
good specimens of his work, ‘A Dame’s 
School 1 and 1 The Truant,’ wore presented to 
tho National Gallery in 1847 as part of the 
Vernon collection. Tho painter bequeathed 
to tlio nation tho portrait of his father and 
mother, paintod in the fiftieth year of their 
marriage, wliich he had exhibited at the 
Iloyal Academy in 1844. Six pictures by 
him, including ‘The Village Choir’ anil 
‘Sickness and Health,’ are in the Sheep¬ 
shanks collection at the South Kensington 
Museum. Throe more in the same museum 
formed part of the Jones bequest. ‘The 
Smile,’ ‘ The Frown,’ ‘ The Boy with Many 
Friends,’ are among the numerous pictures 
which are well known by engravings. Web¬ 
ster contributed etchings of similar subjects 
by his own hand to tho following volumes 
issued bv the Etching Club: ‘ The Deserted 
Village/ 1811; ‘Songs of Shakespeare,’ 
1843 ; and ‘ Etch’d Thoughts,’ 1844. 

[Simdby’a Hist. of Royal Academy, ii. 177 . 
Catalogues) of tho National Gallery and of the 
Pictures in tho South Kensington Musoum; 
Times, 24 Hopl. 1888; Mon of tho Time, 1881.1 

o.d. 


WEBSTEE, WILLIAM (1689-1768), 
divine, born at Cove in Suffolk m Decomber 
1689, was tho boh of Eichard Webster ( d . 
1722), by his wife Jane, daughter of Anthony 
Sparrow [q. v.jj, bishop of Norwich. His 
father was a nonjuring clergyman, who after¬ 
wards Bubmittod and became vicar of Pos- 
lingford in Suffolk. WebsLer was educated 
at BuccIob, and was admitted to Gonville 
and Oaius Oollogo, Cambridge, on 2 March 
1707-8. He graduated B.A. in 1711-12, 
M.A. in 1716, and D.D. in 1732. He was 
oidained deacon on 24 June 1713 ns curate 
of Depdon in Suffolk, and priest on 26 Feb. 
1715-16 as curato of St. Dan&tan-in-the- 
Wost, London, In 1728 he edit ed * The Life 
of General Monk’ (London, 8vo), from the 
m anuscript of Thomas Skinner (1029 P-1679) 
[a. v.], contributing a prefaco in vindication 
01 Monck’s character. A second edition ap¬ 


peared in 1724. In 1780 110 translated ‘ The 
Now Testament, with Critical Remarks’ 
(London, 2 vols. 4to), from the French of 
Richard Simon. Leaving St. Dunstan’s in 
1781, he was appointed m August 1782 to 
the curacy of St, Clement, Ensloheap, and 
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in February 1782-8 was presented to the 
rectory of Depden. On 16 Deo, 1782, under 
tbepseudonym of ‘Diehard Hooker of the 
Inner Temple/ ho began to edit a periodical 
entitled ‘The Weekly Miscollany.’ Not 
being very successful, it was discontinued on 
27 June 1741, From the number of religious 
essays it contained it became known as ‘ Old 
Mother Ilooker’s Journal,’ It is chiefly 
memorable for the attacks made in its 
columns on William Warburton's ‘ Divine 
Legation of Moses.’ Webstor's contributions 
to the controversy were republished probably 
in 1789, under the title of ‘Remarks on 
the Divine Legation’ (London, 8vo). They 
earned him a place in the ‘ Dunoiad,’ Popo, 
in 1742, inserting a pnsftago (bk. ii. 1, 268) 
in which Webster was coupled with George 
"Whilefield, who had also criticised War- 
burton (Porn, T Vorlts, ed. Elwin and Oourt- 
hope, iv. 17, 333, be. 206, 207). 

In 1740, from materials furnished by a 
merchant in Iho trade, Webster published a 

H hlet on the woollon manufactory, en- 
. ‘The Consequences of Trade to the 
"Wealth and Strength of any Nation. By a 
Draper of London’ (London, 8vo). It had 
a large solo, and when tho demand began to 
subside he ponnod a refutation of his own 
arguments, under the title ‘The Draper’s 
Beply’ (London, 1741, 8vo), which wont 
through several editions. 

In July 1740 ho was instituted to the 
vicarages of Ware and Tlmndridge ia Hert¬ 
fordshire, which ho retained till Ins death, re¬ 
signing Ms rectory and curacy. In later life 
he fell into groat poverty, and after vainly 
petitioning the archbishops and bishops for 
oharity, he opened his woes to the publio in 
‘A plain Narrative of Facta, or the Author’s 
case fairly and candidly stated’ (London, 
1768, 8vo), He died unmarried at Ware on 
4 Dec. 1768. Christopher Smart [q. v.] ad- 
dresaed to him his seventh odo, compliment¬ 
ing him on liis ‘ Casuistical Essay on Anger 
and Forgiveness’ (Loudon, 1760,12mo). 

"Webstor was a voluminous writer. Among 
his works not already mentioned are: 1. ‘The 
Clergy’s Right of Maintenance vindicated 
from Scripture and Reason/ London, 1720, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1727. 2, ‘The Fitness of 
the Witnesses of tho Resurrection of Christ 
considered/ London, 1781, 8vo, 8. ‘Tho 
Credibility of the Resurrection of Christ,* 
London, 1786,8vo. 4. ‘ A Complete nistory 
of Arianisin from 300 to 1000, To which is 
added the History of Socinianism, translated 
from the Frenchof the learned Fathers Muim- 
bourg and Lamy/ London, 1786, 2 vols, 4to. 
6. ‘ Tracts, consisting of Sormons, Discourses, 
and Letters/London, 1746, 8vo. 6. ‘A Vin¬ 


dication of his Majesty’s Title to the Crown/ 
London, 1747,8vo. 7. 1 A Treatise on Places 
and Preferments/ London, 1767, 8vo. 

[Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, 1782, pp. 83, 
639—12; Venn's Biogr. Hist, of Gonvillo and 
Caius Coll. 1897,). 427, 618; George HI, bis 
Court and Family, 1821, i. 99; Olutterbuck’s 
History of Hertfordshire, iii. 280, 308; Davy’s 
Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mm Add. MS. 
19188, pp. 269-73.] E. I. 0. 

WECKHERLIN, GEORG RUDOLPH 
(1684-1068), undor-searetary of state in 
England, was bom at Stuttgart on 16 Sept. 
1684. He studied jurisprudence at the uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen, where he made many 
distinguished acquaintances, as attested by 
the inscriptions iu his album, lately extant 
but now lost, ne appears to have entered 
the diplomatic servico shortly after leaving 
the university, and to havB discharged nu¬ 
merous missions in Germany and France, 
lie ako, at some date between 1607 and 
1614, spent three consecutive years in Eng¬ 
land, which he probably visited in the train 
of the Wiirtemberg ambassador, Vou Bii- 
winokhausen. In 1014 he was again at 
W urtemborg, where he become private secre¬ 
tary to tlie duke, and continued there until 
some period between 1020 and 1624. This 
residence at home, however, was interrupted 
by a visit to England in 1616, when, on 
18 Sept., he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Raworth of Dover. After April 
1624 his correspondence, preserved in the 
stale paper oflice, shows him to he discharg¬ 
ing the duty of an under-secretary of state, 
and to have boon regularly employed until 
1041 in drafting, deciphering, and translating 
official correspondence. lie accompanied 
Charles I in his expedition against the Scots, 
but continually complains of the unremu- 
nerativoness of his post, and upon the break¬ 
ing out of the civil war he took part with 
the parliament. In February 1644 he was 
made ‘ secretary for foreign tongues ’ to the 
joint committee of the two kingdoms, with 
'an annual salary of 2887, 13s. 8 Jd., equivalent 
to nearly 1,0001 at the present day. This 
position lie hold until 13 March 1049, when, 
upon the constitution of the council of state, 
he was displaced by Milton. No mention 
is made of him in the resolution of the coun¬ 
cil appointing Milton, and the cause of his 
removal or resignation was probably ill- 
liealth, as his death was reported in Ger¬ 
many, and his countryman Mylius shortly 
afterwards found him suffering from gout. 
On 11 March 1062 he was, notwithstanding, 
appointed, at a salary of 2007. a year, assis¬ 
tant to Milton, who was fast losing his sight 
Ho was succeeded by Thurloe on 1 Doc. of 
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the same year, and died on 18 Feb. 1868 
By his wile, who died between 1641 and 
1047, he had two children—Rodolph, born 
in 1617, who obtained an estate in Kent 
and died in 1667 j and Elizabeth, born in 
1818, who married William Trumbull of 
Eastliampstcad, and became the mother of 
Sir William Trumbull [q. v,], the friend of 
Pope. 

Weckhorlin was a voluminous writer in 
verse, and rendered considerable service to the 
literature of his fatherland by contributing 
to introduce tho sonnet, the sostine, and 
other exotic forms. Ho attested his versa¬ 
tility by writing with equal facility in Ger¬ 
man, French, and English. His principal 

a ish poems are tho 1 Triumphal Shows set 
lately at Stutgart,’ 1616; and a ‘Pane- 
gyneko to Lord Hay, Viscount of Doncaster,’ 
1619, one copy of which, recorded to have 
been sold at an auction in 1846, is at present 
missing. A large proportion of his ver¬ 
nacular poems, cliiofly published in 1641 
and 1648, are imitated from the French or 
the English of Samuel Daniel, Sir Henry 
Wotton,and other writers personally known 
to him in England, or are translated from tho 
Psalms. A considerable number, however, 
of his lyrics and epigrams are original, and 
on the strength oi these he is pronounced 
by his Goman editor and biographer, Fischer, 
the most important national poet of his 
period prior to Opitz. The same authority 
considers that he would have gained a yot 
higher reputation but for his besetting in¬ 
correctness—‘ he wrote too much as a gentle¬ 
man and too littlo as a scholar.’ As a public 
servant lie seems to have been, elliciunt, 
though lie did not escape charges of 1 ma¬ 
licious hnrbarousness.’ His poems have 
been published in two volumes by Hermann 
Fischer, Stuttgart, 1894-6. llis portrait, 
painted when lie was filly by Mytens, was 
engraved by Faithorne after his death. 

[Hermann Fischer, in his edition of Wock- 
horlin and in tho Allgomoino Doutscho Bio¬ 
graphic, vol. xli.; Bye's England ns seen by 
Foreigners, pp, exxiv-oxxxii ; Masson’s Life of 
Milton, vol. iv. bk. i chap. li. bk. ii. chap. viii.; 
Calendars of Slate Papors from 1829 ; Couz, 
Nachricbton von doin Lebon und don Scliriflon 
B. Wockhorlin's, 1803 ; Bohiu’s Englands Ein- 
ilu8s ftuf "Weckhorlin, 1893.1 R. G. 

WEDDELL, JAMES (1787-1834), 
navigator, son of a working upholsterer, a 
native of Lanarkshire, who had settled in 
London and there married, was bom at 
Oslend on 24 Aug. 1787. The father was at 
the time in bad health, and eeeme to have 
died shortly afterwards, leaving the widow 
with two boys unprovided for. The elder I 


son went to sea, eventually settled in the 
West Indies, made a little money theie and 
died about 1818. At a very early age the 
younger son, James, with no education 
beyond the little that his mother had heiself 
been able to give him, was bound to the 
master of a coasting vessel, apparently a 
Newcastle collier. About 1805 he shipped 
on board a merchantman trading to the 
West Indies, mada several voyages, and about 
1808 was handed over to the Rainbow 
frigate, as a prisoner guilty of insubordina¬ 
tion and mutiny; charged, in fact, with 
having knocked down his captain. Wed¬ 
dell’s later conduct renders it very probable 
that the blow was given under extreme pro- 
vooation. nis opportunities for educating 
himself had, up to this time, been extremely 
small; such aB they wore, lie liad made the 
most of thorn; ho was fond of reading; and, 
on board the Rainbow, so far improved him¬ 
self that he was rated a midshipman, thon 
quite as often a responsible potty officer as a 
youngster learning his profession. As a 
midshipman Weddell had more opportunities 
for reading and Btudy; he rendered himself 
a capable navigator, and in December 1810 
was appointed acting master of the Firefly. 
Twelve mouths later lie was moved to the 
Thalia, and on hor ret uni to England and being 
paid off, he was on 21 Oct. 1812 promoted to 
be master of the Hope, A few months later 
he waB moved to the Avon brig, with Com¬ 
mander (aftorwards Admiral-of-tlie-fleet Sir 
George Rose) Sartorlus [q. v.], who, in 1830, 
wrote of him as ‘ one of the most efficient 
and trustworthy officors I have met with in 
the course of my professional life. On taking 
command of the Portuguese liberating 
squadron (1831), I immediately wrote to 
Weddell to join mo, hut ho unfortunately 
happened to bo out of England, and when I 
received his answer accepting with pleasure 
my proposal, I had already given up the 
command.’ Tho Avon was paid off in March 
1814, and Woddoll was appointed to the 
Espoir sloop, from which he was promoted 
to the Cydnus frigate and later on to the 
Pactolus, from which he was superseded in 
February 1816. 

The reduction following tho peace ren¬ 
dered it impossible for him to get further 
employment in the navy, and after three 
years on a scanty half-pay ho accepted the 
command of the Jane of Leith, a brig of 100 
tons, belonging to a Mr. Strachan, intended 
for a soaling voyage in the southern seas, for 
which the newly discovered South Shetland 
Islands seemed to oiler great facilities. Of 
this first voyage, made in tho years 1810- 
1820-21, no record is extant. Though 
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Weddell liad no previous experience as a 
sealer, it appears to have been sufficiently 
successful to onable him to buy a shave in 
the brig, and to be entrusted with the com¬ 
mand for a second voyage, in company with 
the cutter Beaufoy of London, of (15 lows, 
jso put under his orders. With these two 
small vessels, which sailed from tho Downs 
on 17 Sept. 1822, Weddell, in his sehroli for 
fur-seals, examined tho Falkland Islands, 
Cape Horn, and its neighbourhood, South 
Shetlands, South Georgia, the South Ork¬ 
neys, which lie had discoveied in his former 
voyage ; and finding tho sea open, pushed on 
to the southward as lav ns latitude 74° 15', 
which he reached on 20 Feb. 1823. The sea 
was still 'perfectly clear of field ice;’ but 
the wind was blowing i'rosh from south, and 
the lateness of the season compelled him to 
take advant ago of it for returning. Of course, 
uoo, the lact that the primary object of (he 
voyngo was trade, not, discovery, liad an im- 

E ' nit weight. Weddell returned to Eng- 
in July 1821, and in the following 
year published ‘A Voyage towards the 
South Pole performed in tho yoais 1822-24’ 
(1826, 8 vo ; 2nd ed. 1827), to which, in the 
second edition ho added somo ‘Observations 
on the probability of reaching tho South 
Pole,’ and ‘An Account of a Second Voyage 
performed by tho Beaufoy to the same seas,’ 
The work is' interesting not only as the re¬ 
cord of a voyage to what was then and for 
long after tho highest southern latitude 
reached, but also ns giving a survey of the 
South Shot lands, where many of the names 
—os ‘Boyd’s Slroits,’ ‘ Duff’s Straits,’ ‘ S.ir- 
lorius Island'—recall tlio nainos of the 
captains with whom Weddell had served. 

Of the lator yoars of Weddell's lifo there 
is no clear account. It appears from the 
letter of Sarturius already quoted that he 
was abroad from 183 L to 1833, possibly in 
command of a merchant ship, His trailing 
ventures had not been successful, and he is 
said to have been in very slvailonod circum¬ 
stances. lie died, unmarried, in Norfolk 
Street, Strand, on 9 Sept. 1831. 

A miniature is in the possession of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society; it was 
presented by Mr. John Allen Brown, whose 
father, John Brown, author of * The North- 
West Passage and Iho Search for Sir John 
Franklin,’ 1868, presented, in 1839, a life- 
size copy of it to the Uoyal Geographical 
Society. 

(Information from Mr, J. A Brawn ; a manu¬ 
script marnoir by John Brawn, by favour of tiio 
ltoyul Scottish Geographical Society, to which 
it now bolongs; Weddell's V 03 ago, as ubovo ; 
Nary Lists.j J. It. L. 
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WEDDELL, JOHN (1683-1042), sea- 
captain, born in 1G83, was, in 1G17, master’s 
mate of the East India Company's ship Dra¬ 
gon ; and in Decembur was promoted to com¬ 
mand the Lion. In April 1021 he sailed from 
England as captain of the JonaB, with three 
other ships under his orders. At the Cape 
of Good Hope he was joined by two others, 
which he also took -incler his command and 
wont on to Surat. Thence he was sent by 
the company’s agent to Gombroon, where 
the shah called on the English to assist him 
against the Portuguese. The English wore, 
or pretended to he, unwilling; but on the 
shah insisting, with a threat that he would 
treat them as enemies and sack their factory, 
they yielded, and tho more readily as they 
learned that tho Portuguese ships at Ormuz 
were intended to act against the English, 
The ships under Weddell were accordingly 
sent to co-operale with the Persians, and 
afLer taking possession of the island of 
iiislnn, attacked Ormuz, whore they landed 
on 9 Feb. 1822. The Persians were numerous 
but iuoffieiont, and the brunt of the work 
fell on tho English, who blockaded the place 
by sea, and on shore acted as engineers and 
artillerymen. Aftur bolding out bravely for 
ton weeks, the Portuguese surrendered ex¬ 
pressly to the English, and—to the number 
of 2,500—weie sent to Goa. The town was 
sacked, but most of the booty fell to the 
Persians; the English share oi' the plunder 
was put on boai il tho Whale, which, with 
her precious cargo, was utterly lost on the 
bar outside Surat; and thus, in direct gain, 
noil her tho company nor the company's ser¬ 
vants were much tlio richer for the capture. 
This was necessarily inquired into when the 
Dulco of Buckingham claimed a tenth of the 
spoil, as lord high admiral, and an 8 Aug. 
1023 tho governor reported to tho court of 
directors that he had 'received from Weddell 
good satisfaction ’ as to the mattur; that 
they had been obliged to aid the Persians, 
for otherwise ‘ tho company’s goods and 
servants ashore had been in danger;’ and 
that they had ‘mollified many rigorous 
courses intended against tho Portugals, and 
lent, them their own ships to carry them to 
a place of safety,’ On 4 Dec. 1023 Weddell, 
then described as * of Ratchfle, in Middlesex, 
gonl., aged 40 or thereabouts,’ was examined 
before tho judgo of the high court of ad¬ 
miralty, anil gave a detailed account of his 
voyage and the plundor. 

With tho further dispute betweon Buck- 
inglwra and tho company he was not con¬ 
cerned, and on 28 March 1024 he sailed for 
India in command of the Royal James, IXo 
was again commander of tho company’s fleet 

3 x 
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for tho yoar, and on reaching Surat on 
18 Sept, and learning that the Portuguese 
were preparing ‘great forces' against the 
English and Dutch in the Gulf of Persia, lie 
was sent at once to Gombroon to join with 
the Dutch Bquadion against the common 
enemy. When the Portuguese fleet came in 
sight the English and the Dutch commanders 
consulted, went out to meet it, and aftov a 
hard-fought action, which lasted through 
three days, put the Portuguese to flight, and 
chased them well on their way to Goa. Tho 
affair is curious, for the ‘ conspiracy ’ or the 
‘massacre' of Amhoyna [see Toweubon, 
Gab III nr,, d. 1023] must have heon fresh 
in the minds of both Weddell and his ally; 
notwithstanding which, they scorn to have 
acted together with perfect loyalty and good 
faith. 

In 1620 Weddoll returned to England, 
and, attending a court meeting on 18 Doc., 
was told that the company was going 1 to 
commence n suit against lum ’ for irregular 
or illegal private trading. lie hoped that 
' upon consideration of his services they 
would think ho deserved hot 1 or.’ Aft erwards, 
10 l (1 eb. 1627, he ' submitted to their censure,’ 
but ‘desired them to look at, his good 
services.’ It scorns probable that ho con¬ 
ceived that his victory over the Portuguese 
gove him a right to break tho very strict 
regulations which tho company found no- 
oossary, and that this difference of opinion 
ultimately led to a bittor quarrel. At the 
time it was quietly arranged, tho more 
easily, perhaps, ns Weildell offered his ser¬ 
vices to the crown to command a Bliip of war, 
and took with him ‘ divors prime and able 
mon.’ During 1627 and 1828 he commanded 
the Icing’s ship Rainbow; in May ho was 
sent with a small squadron to llavro for in¬ 
formation; afterwards, he seems to have 
boon with Buckingham at 116. In Docember 
ho waa at Plymouth, in Cutwater, whero 
the Rainbow got on shore, and Weddell 
was highly praised for his diligence in get¬ 
ting her afloat again (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1027-8,pp. 617,631). On28 .Tan, 1628 Buck¬ 
ingham wrote to him, giving him leave to 
come to town. ‘ On liis arrival ho is to let 
tho duke seo him with the first, for ho longs 
to present him to his majesty.’ Thore iR no 
account of his being presented j but Weddell, 
with a keen eye to business, wrote on 21 Fob, 
hoping that ho might be paid for his late 
services as a vice-admiral. 

By Docember 1628 he had returned to the 
service of tho oompany, and on the 3rd was 
appointed to command the Charles, withtlio 
pay of IQi. 18s, 4 d. a month. It is thus not 
to be wondered at that on liis roturn in 


April 1631 he was agnin censured for hiR 
private trading; and, tliongh he submitted 
himself to the court, ‘ lie alleged hit, e0 od 
service, and in particular that lust year hohad 
saved them at least 2,00Of. at Gombroon 
by keeping a guard on shore to prevent the 
stealing of goods by thoMoors and Persians' 
(Cal. State Papers, East IndieR, 20 April! 
A few flays later he reported that lie had 
brought home a leopard and a cage of birds 
which he desired leave to present to the ldn,! 
and queen in his own name. The company 
thought it more fit to present them as from 
themselves. In 1032 Weddell went out 
again in the Charles, which, by the culpable 
carelessness of the master of the Swallow 
was burnt at Surat, about 20 Jan, 1682-3 
(ii. 4 Oot. 1033), The master of tho Swallow 
was sent homo in irons, and Weddell, in re¬ 
porting the circumstance, boggud that * hav¬ 
ing lost liis whole estate by the firing of the 
Charles, the court would renew his commis¬ 
sion and give him another ship ’ (»6.11 g 6 pt, 
1633). The court refiibod to do this, and 
sent out orders for him to return in the 
Jonas. 

Tho company's agonls in India took a 
different view of tho matter, and on 21 April 
1034 the president and council of Surat 
gave Wocldoll a commission as admiral of 
the company’s fleet. This was before they 
had received the refusal of tho court to give 
him anotlior ship; and on 29 Dec. 1634, 
when the Jonas was on the point of sailing, 
they wrote, regretting that the court had 
not granted Weddell’s request. ‘ lie is,’ they 
said, 1 a gentleman of valour aud resolution, 
and submits to no man that the company 
ever employed in the care of his charge, 
especially at sea; but his tractability so for 
oxcoods that of many of llioso churlish com¬ 
manders who eoucaivo themselves only 
creatod for tho solo good of the fleets they 
command, that tlioy dosire no better or other 
man to con the fleet.’ Of Weddell’s appear¬ 
ance boforo tlie court we have no account, 
but it is evident that he went linme feeling 
that he was aggrieved by the company, It is 
possible also that tho company wore disposed 
to blame him for the loss of the Charles, even 
though he was not on board at the time, 
And just at the time of liis arrival Sir 
William Oourton [q, v,] was pushing his en¬ 
deavour to establish a separate trade to the 
East Indies, and Charles I, always in want 
of money, had no scrnplo about giving him a 
license io do this, For a mon in the position 
of Oourton, Weddoll and his grievances were 
valuable aids, and he had no difficulty iu 
persuading Weddell to throw over (he com¬ 
pany and to take survico with him. The 
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grant to Courtan was dated 12 Dec. 1035, 
and within a Tow months AVeddell went out 
in command of a /loot of six ships. Ilo ar¬ 
rived at Johanna in August 1630; went 
from there to Goa, and thence to Balticolo, 
Acheen, Macao, and Canton. At Canton 
(owing to Portuguese intrigues) ho had a 
difficulty with the Chinese, and, after having 
stormed ono of their forts, was compelled to 
return to Macao, Going bade to India, ho 
succeeded in establishing a trade at Rajapur, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the company’s 
agents. Ho returned to England apparently 
in 1640, and in 1042, still as an interloper, 
was hack in India, where ho died. On 9 May 
1043 letters of administration—in which lie 
was named as dead ‘ in part ibua transrao- 
r i n j s ’—were given to liis creditor, William 
Courten [see under Oouimnr, tint Wiixiam], 
and on Cburteu's death, to Jeremy Weddell, 
only son of tlio lato John Weddell, 28 Aug. 
1050. Weddell’s will has not been preserved $ 
butthe will of his widow, Prances Weddell, 
proved 2 Oct. 10(52 [Somerset House; 
Bowyor, 105], mentions two sons, John and 
Jeremy (the former being doad), and a daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, wifo ol‘ Edward Wyo. Wod- 
dell’s property, such of it as was not lost 
in the Charles, would seom to havo boon 
swallowed up in Couvtun’s insolvency. A 
portrait of Weddell (now Inst) was lott by 
his widow to their daughter, Elizabeth Wye. 

(Cal. State Papers, Hnatlndios and Domestic; 
Bruce’s AnnalH of the Eubt India Company, vol. 
i.; Low’s Ilist. of tlio Indian Navy; notes kindly 
Buppliod by Mr. Willium PosLor.] J. IC. L. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir ALEXANDER 
(1010-1670), of Blackness, Forfarshire, eldest 
son of James Wedderburn, town clerk of 
Dundee, by Murgarat, daughter of James 
Goldman, also a Dundee merchant, was born 
in 1010. Sir Fetor Wedderburn [q. v.J was 
his younger brother. Alexander was edu¬ 
cated for the law and passod advocate; but 
upon tlio death of his undo Alexander of 
Kmgennie, whoso son was then a minor, he 
was in 1 (133 appointud town clerk of Dundee, 
and held the office (ill 1075. For his slead- 
fast loyalty be obtained from Charles I in 
1030 a tack of the customs of Dundee, and 
in 1640 a pension of 1007. per annum out of 
the customs. J n Septomher of I ho same year 
he was appointed ono of the eight. Soots com¬ 
missioners to arrange the treaty of Ripon. 
In October following ho had an exoneration 
and ratification from the king, and in 1642 
a knighthood was conferred on him. lie 
represented Dundee in tlio Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, 1644 7 andl(318 51 ( Return ofMenir 
ben of Parliament), andhoservod on nume¬ 


rous committees of the estates, At the 
Restoration in 1661 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners for regulating weights 
and measures; and on 10 Feb. 1064 he re¬ 
ceived from Charles II a pension of 1007, 
sterling. He died on 18 Nov. 1076. By 
Matilda, daughter of Sir Andrew Fletcher 
of Innorpoflbr, he had five sons and six 
daughters, Ilis second son, James (1649- 
1G90), waB grandfather of Sir John Wedder- 
bnrn (1701-1746) [q. v.] 

[Gordon’s Soots Affairs and Spalding’B Me- 
morialls of tho Troubles (Spalding Club); Sir 
James Balfour's Annals; Returns of Members 
of Parliament; Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, 
pp, 270-80; Weddarburn’s ComptBuilc, od.Mil¬ 
lar, 1808.] T. F. II. 

WEDDERBURN, ALEXANDER, first 
Bahon Lomimoitovaii and first Eabl as 


llobSLYN (1733-1805), lord chancellor, bom 
at Edinbnrgh on 13 Fob. 1733, was the eldest 
son of Fuler Wedderburn of Chest or nail, 
advocate (afterwards a senator of tho College 
of Justice), by liis wifo Janot Ogilvy. Sir 
Folcr Weddorburnfq.v.] was his gruat-gmnd- 
fatlier, liis education was begun in the 
school of DalkoiLh under James Barclay, a 
famous pedagogue of the time, and he had 
Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount Mel¬ 
ville) ns his schoolfellow. On 18 March 1746 
he matriculated at Edinburgh University, 
Wliilo a Btudent ho was on familiar terms 
with many of tho leading literary men of 
the timo, among them Dr. Robertson, the 
historian; Daviu Ilume, tho librarian to the 
facullyof advocates; and Adam Smith, whose 
friendship was lifelong. As Wedderburn 
was intondedfor the legal profession,bo began 
his Bpecial studios in 1700 with a view to 
practising in the court of session. From an 
early ported, however, he fell that the Eng¬ 
lish bar offovnd him larger opportunities, and 
on 8 May 1753 ho was admitted a member 
of tho Innor Templo while on a visit to Lon¬ 
don. Returning to Edinburgh, he pursued 
his studios, and was enrolled as advocate on 
29 Juno 1764, lie first won distinction as 
a debater in tho general nssombly of tho kirlc 
of .Scotland, taking his position there as an 
elder when only twonty-one years old, and 
It was his task to defend David Humo from 
ohuroh censure and John Homo, tho author 
of ' Douglas,’ from deposition from his mini¬ 
sterial office. At this timo he was associated 
with a number of the Edinburgh literati in 
founding tho Select Society, in which Wed¬ 
derburn, thongh youngest membor, had a 
prominent place. Ho also projected and 
edited two numbers of a semi-annual publi¬ 
cation called the ‘Edinburgh Keviow,’ which 
waB started and ended in 1750. Tho death 
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of hu» father cn 11 Aug. 1766 altered VVed- 
derb urn’s prospects, and intensified his desire 
to abandon. Edinburgh. His exit was dra¬ 
matic. In August 1767 ho was opposed to 
Alexander Lockhart (afterwards Lord Cov¬ 
ington of Session) in a case which he won 
against his veteran adversary. Stung by a 
depreciatory remark made by Lockhart, the 
young advocate replied so intemporaLely that 
he was rebuked by the presiding judge, Lord- 
presidont Oroigie. The other judges were of 
opinion that wedderburn should retract and 
apologise; but instead of doing so, he took 
off liis advocate's gown, laid it on the bar, 
and, doclaring that he would wear it no moi e, 
he left the court, never again to enter it. 
That night he sot out for London, determined 
to make his way at the English bar. He 
rented chambers in tbo Temple, and, aB bis 
first step towards success, he took lessons in 
elocution from the elder Sheridan and after¬ 
wards from the actor Quin, so that he might 
overcome his provincial accent. On 26 Nov. 
1767 ho was called to the bar. Ilis practice 
for several years was not great, but he be¬ 
came an intimate friend of the Earl of Buto, 
and when that nobluman came into powor 
after the death of George II in 1700, Wed- 
dorhurn came into notice. On 28 Deo. 1701 
ho was returned to parliament as member for 
the Ayr burghe, and retained this seat till 
1768. Ho ‘took silk’ and was chosen a 
benolier of Lincoln's Inn in February 1763, 
and joined the northern circuit, Iiere he 
was not so successful as he had anticipated, 
and shortly aflorwards he took up his resi¬ 
dence permanently in London, practising 
chiefly in the oourL of chanoery. He soon 
mado a name for himself ae an equity lawyer. 
Important casosfrom Scotland were entrusted 
to him, and ho was oounsel for the respondent 
in tho famous Douglas causo, in which ho 
greatly distinguished himself, though the 
final judgment was against his client [see 
Douglas, Abohibald James Edwabb, first 
Baboh Douglas op Douglab]. 

On 21 March 1768 Wedderburn was re¬ 
turned as membor of parliament for Rich¬ 
mond, Yorkshire. ITe entered the house as 
a tory; hut in the following year he warmly 
espoused the cause of Wilkes, and delivered 
so violent a speech against the governinont 
that he felt bound in honour to accept the 
Ohiltern Hundreds and resign his seat. 
Within a few days Lord Olivo offered liim 
the borough of Bishop’s Oastle, Shropshire, a 
vacancy haying boon created by tho retire¬ 
ment of William. Olive, and Wedderburn 
took his seat as an ardent supporter of the 
popular party. I-Ie represented this con¬ 
stituency till 1774. 


, Wedderburn began the session of 1770 i n 
violent opposition to Lord North’s admini¬ 
stration, and lost no opportunity of attack¬ 
ing the government alike on home and colo¬ 
nial policy. He has been accused, not with¬ 
out reason, of having adopted this attitude 
for the purpose of compelling Lord North to 
purchase his support. His ambition was un¬ 
bounded, and it is probable that he coveted 
the office of lord chancellor from the be¬ 
ginning of his parliamentary career. But 
Wedderburn did not at first listen to the 
cautious overtures made by Lord North, 
Whon,bowover, Lord Chatham, towards the 
close of 1770, sought to attach him to the 
whig party by personal attentions, he justi¬ 
fied the epithet of ‘ the wary Wedderburn 1 
applied to him by Junius. It was evident 
that his ardour for the popular cause was 
cooling, and at length Lord North was able 
to bid for his support. On 26 Jan. 1771 
Thurlow was gazetted as attorney-general, 
and Wedderburn succeeded his great rival as 
solicitor-general. This conversion has been 
justly described as 'one of the moat flagrant 
eases of ratting recorded in our parly annals.’ 
There was no change of policy on the part of 
the government lo excuse so virulent an 
opponent becoming a devoted partisan of 
Lord North. Wedderburn wus also appointed 
at the same time chancellor to the queen and 
a privy councillor (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep. App, vi, S). llo had thoroughly broken 
his connection with the whig party. Though 
Lord Olivo was indignant at Wedderbum’s 
conversion, the new solicitor-general had no 
difficulty in securing his re-election for 
Bishop's Castle. 

The reputation which Wedderburn had 
gaiued ns a parliamentary debaterwas greatly 
increased after he took office. At the elec¬ 
tion in 1774 he was chosen for two places 
—Oastle Rising, Norfolk, and Okeliampton, 
Dovonshire ; and, selecting the latter, he sat 
as its member till 1778. In June of that 
year, when Thurlow received the groat seal, 
wedderburn was promoted to the altornoy- 
generalship, and became once more member 
for Bishop’s Oastle. During his tenure of 
office he had many difficult cases to conduct, 
while thedefencu of tho government through 
all tho blundering of tho American war was 
no light task. It was, besides, plainly seen 
by Wedderburn that the ministry oould not 
retain its hold upon office much longer, and 
ho was the more eager to obtain a secure 
place on the bench while opportunity re¬ 
mained. At length,_ on 14 June 1780, he 
was appointed chief just ice of the court of 
common ploas, and raised to the peerage with 
the title of Baron Loughborough of Lough- 
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borough) Leicestershire. lie remained chief 
iustice for twelve years, and preserved tlio 
dignity of the office, although 1 he had not 
much credit as a common lawyer.' On 2 Aqiril 
2733 North and Fox formed a coalition 
ministry under the premiership) of the Duke 
of Portland ; the great soal was put into com¬ 
mission, and Loughborough was appoint od 
first commissioner. The coalition govern¬ 
ment, it was evident, could not long hold 
together. Loughborough seemed to favour 
tho party of Fox rather than that of their 
opponents. It is possible that the friend¬ 
ship of the prince regent for Fox had sug- 

C - 1 to Loughborough that in event of the 
of Goorgo III tlio coveted lord chan¬ 
cellorship might he at Fox’s disposal. But 
Pitt came into office at tho end of 1783, 
and Lord Thurlow was mado chancellor. 
Thurlow retired in Juno 1702, and tho groat 
seal was for seven months in commission. 

At length Pitt gratified Loughborough's 
ambition. On 28 Jau. 1703 he obtained the 
great seal, and toolr liis scat as lord chan¬ 
cellor. Having reached the goal of his ambi¬ 
tion, he abandoned tho party of the Prince of 
Wales, and definitely joined himself to the 
adherents of George til, who were known 
as ‘ the king's friends.’ In 1705 ho obtained 
a regrant of his titlo, and, as liu had no 
children, it was given in remainder to his 
nephew, Sir James St. Glair Erskina. The 
designation was changodfroin Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, to Loughborough, Surrey. 
The chancellor was not fated to find the 
woolsack an easy scat. The wave of in¬ 
surgency which had begun in Franco spread 
rapidly to this oountry, and the sedition 
trials wore mercilessly prosecuted undor tho 
new chancellor. Thoraoan belittle doubt that 
the firm attitude of Loughborough helped 
to slum the swelling tide of revolution, 
though it sorved to make him very un¬ 
popular. Thoro woro constant cabals among 
contending statesmen, and ho knew that his 
place, so pationtly waited for, was far from 
secure. After the king had a return of 
mental malady, Loughborough was accused 
of procuring tli eking s signature to important 
documents when ho was not in a fit stato to 
understand them. In Maroh 1801 Pitt's 
ministry was dismissed, Mr. Addington 
(Lord Sidmouth) was called upon to form a 
new cabinet, ana Loughborough was ousted 
from his office to males way for John Scott, 
lord Eldon. On 14 April Loughborough 
resianod tho great seal, but so tenaciously 
did ho cling to offico that he continued to 
attend tho meetings of tho cabinet when ho 
had no longer any right to do bo, until he 
]7as politely dismissed by Addington. On 
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21 April 1801 he was created Earl of 
Jlosslyn, with remainder to liis nephew, as 
in the pal ent of the barony of Loughborough. 
As an equity judge Loughborough attained 
a very modost reputation. But his decrees 
wore well considered, and were couched in 
clear and forcible language. Be showed 
good sense and good nature in the distribu¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical patronage. 

After his retirement from the woolsaok 
Loughborough’s mental powers declined. 
He took little part in parliamentary affairs, 
and spent most of lub time in a villa which 
he purchased near Windsor. It is said that 
he often contrived to force himself into the 
company of the king. He died suddenly at 
his residence on 2 Jan. 1805, and was buried 
in St, Paul's Cathedral. lie was twice mar¬ 
ried: first, on 31 Dee. 1707, to Betty Anne, 
daughter of John Dawson of Morley, York¬ 
shire j and, secondly, in 1782, to Charlotte, 
daughter of William, first viscount Courte¬ 
nay. As he died without issue, the earl¬ 
dom fell to his nephew, Rir James St. Clair 
Ersltino, son of liis sister Janet, who was 
the direct ancestor of the present Earl of 
Ilosslyn. 

[The chief authority is Campbell's Li res of the 
Lord Chancellors, as tho writor had access to the 
Kosslyn documents. Mnny letters by and to 
Wedderburn will bo found m Hist. MSS. C'omm. 
0th Hop., 10th Bop.pt. vi., 12th Bep. pt. ix., 
14th Bop. ptb. i. iv. x. See illso Tho Wedderburn 
Book, 1808 j Millar’s CamplBuik of David Wcd- 
derburno (Scottish Hist. See.); Miller’s Boll of 
EminentBurgesses of Dundee; 2?r.mklin’eWorks, 
ed. Sparks, iv. 426,447; Brougham's Statesmen 
of tho Reign of George III; Foss’s Judges.] 

A. II. M. 

WEDDERBURN, DAVID (1580-1046), 
Latin poet, was baptised in Aberdoon on 
2 Jan. 1670-80 (Aberdeen Parish JRegieter). 
He was the oldest son of William Wedder¬ 
burn, burgess of Aberdeen, and Marjorie 
Amiand, and was educated at Marischal 
College. In 1002 ho was appointed master ol 
tho grammar school of Aberdeen, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Thomas Reid (d. 1624) [q.v.]; but 
in tho following year he resigned!" his office, 
with tho intention of beoommg a minister. 
This purpose was abandoned, howover, and 
in 1603 he was reinstated. In 1014 Gilbert 
Gray, principal of Marischal College, died, 
and weddorbum was appointed to teach 
tho class in that college whioh had been 
under Gray's charge. On O Feb. 1S20 Wed- 
dorhurn was made poot-lauroato of Aber¬ 
deen, recoiving a salary of eighty merits 
yoarly from the town council, for which 
ho undertook to teach a weekly lesson of 
humanity in tlip college) and ‘to compose in 
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Latin, both, prose and verso, whatever pur¬ 
pose or theme concerning tho common atiairs 
of the burgh, oither at home or afield, that 
ho shall he required by any of the magistrates 
or clerks.’ From a passage in tho ' Diary of 
Alexander Jailray ’ (fil'd edit. p. 42)it appears 
that Wedderburn continued in his placo as 
master of the grammar school along with the 
rofessorial charge in the college. But in 
624 the town council ordered lum to resign 
hie class in tho college, and to confine his 
attention to Ihe grammar school. In 1628 
he obtained an assistant in the grammar 
school, and in the following year his stipend 
was increased by eighty marks (Records of 
Burgh of Aberdeen, 1626-4 2, pp. 19,20, Burgh 
Records Soc. edit.) On 14 Aug, 1(320 ho had 
bean admit led a burgess of Aberdeen ‘in 
right of his father,’ hut on 20 May 16.‘12 lie 
was made an honorary burgess of Dundee in 

a uition of bis learning and skill ‘ in oru- 
o juventulom,’ In 1630 he completed 
a new grammar for the use of young scholars, 
for which ho received the reward of a hun¬ 
dred lib. 8cots from the town council of 
Aberdeen. lie was sent specially to Edin¬ 
burgh that tho license of the privy council 
might he obtained for the printing of this 
work. The registor of the privy council 
contains several entries in regard to this 
book in 1030-2, and tho matter cama beforo 
parliament in Juno 1633, when lie presented 
a petit ion that his ‘ short and facila grammar ’ 
might be tho only one taught in the schools 
of this country ( Wedderburn Book ? vol. ii.; 
Acts of Purl, if Scot.) The infirmities of ago 
compelled Wedderburn to resign his office as 
master of the grammar school in 1640, Ills 
death took placo either in February or Octo¬ 
ber 1040, and lie was buried ‘ gratis ’ in tho 
churoh of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. lie was 
twico married: in April 1011 loJimel John¬ 
stone, by whom ho had issue one son; and 
in October 1614 to Butina iilowat, by whom 
he had two sons and five daughters. 

When James VI viBilud Scotland in 1017 
Wcddorlmrn was engaged by the town ooun- 
eil of Abordoon to write a Latin wel¬ 
come, and the two poems which he com¬ 
posed—‘ Synouphranterion in Roditu Regis’ 
and ‘Propomplicon Carilatum Abredonen- 
siuiu’—were afterwards published in Sir 
John Scot's ‘Delhi® Poet arum Scotornm.’ 
These aro usually referred to as Wodder- 
hum’s tivsl publications; but in tho Advo¬ 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, there is a copy of 
a Latin poem on the death of Prince Henry, 
also included in the * Dolitino,’ whioli was 
printed by Audro Ilart in 1013, under tho 
title ‘In Obitu summeo Spei Principle Hen- 
rid, Jacobi VI Rogis filii primogeniti,Les8us,’ 


by ‘ David Wedderbumus, Soliol® Abrs- 
donensis Moderator.’ In 1626 be wrote a 
Latin poem on the death of James VI, which 
was printed by Edward Raban fq.vl of 
Aberdeen, with the title ‘ Abredonm atrata 
sub Obitum soronissiml ot potentissimi Mo¬ 
narch® Jacobi VI,’ a work now very scarce. 
One of his most esteemed friends was Arthur 
Johnston [q. v.], who wrote one of his finest 
Latin poems on Wedderburn, to which be 
replied in a similar Btrain. When Johnston 
iliod in 1041, Wedderburn published sis 
Latin ologics upon his friend, under the title 
‘ Sub Obitum Viri cln.riss.imi et oarissimi D. 
Art uri J obnstoni, Medici regii, Davidis Wcd- 
derburni SuBpiria.’ These poems were in¬ 
cluded in Lauder’s ‘Poetarum Scotorum 
Music sacr®,’ published in 1731. In 1648 
Woddei'burn published at Aberdeen ‘ Medi- 
talionum oampestrium, sou Epigrammaliun 
moralinm, Centnriro du®;’ and in 1041 be 
issued a similar work, ‘ Oonturia tertia,’ which 
also was printed by Edward Raban. Another 
of his elegiac compositions was Mb contribu¬ 
tion to the ‘Funerals,’ or memorial verses 
on Patrick Forbes of (Jorso, bishop of Aber¬ 
deen, published in 1036. The council records 
of Aberdeen contain many entries of pay¬ 
ments made to Wedderburn for poems and 
on account of his grammar. Wedderburn 
was rockoncd one of the foremost lalinists 
of his day. Eight of his Latin poomB nro in¬ 
cluded in ScoI’b ‘Deli tiro Poetarum Scoto¬ 
rum.’ Besides t Iiobc poems mentioned above, 
there avo an elegy, epitaph, and apotheosis 
of Professor Duncan Lid del of Abordoon, and 
an ode to Calliope. 

Weddurburn’s next brother, Alexander 
VVEDD muiUUN (1681-1(350 P), Latin scliolar, 
was baptised at Aberdeen on 3 Sept. 1681. 
Ho was admitted as a bursar of Marisclial 
Uollogo on 20 Jan. 1623, on tlio petition of 
Mb two brothers, William and David, ‘being 
presen(lie in England in a pedagogic.’ Little 
is known regarding him, save that he pre¬ 
pared for publication an edition entitled 
‘ Porsius onueloatus, sive Oommenlnrius ex- 
actissimus et maxirne povspicuus inPevsium, 
Poetarum omnium diflicillimum,’ for winch 
his brother David had loft notes. This work 
was published at Amsterdam in 1664, after 
tho doalli of Aloxandor, The dale of his 
dcceoso is not recorded, but. it was about 
1650 (The Wedderburn Book, i. 477). 

Another of Weddorburn’s brothers, Wil¬ 
liam WaanDBHJJURN (1682 P-1060), Scotch 
divine, was born in 1582 or 1584, but the 
loss of the Abordoon parish registor for the 
period leaves tho exact date unknown, ne 
was doctor of the grammar school of Aber¬ 
deen in 1010-17, and afterwards became one 
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of the regents of Maris,dial College. On 
25 Ofit. 1623 be •was enrolled as burgess of 
Aberdeen, in right of his father, In 1653 be 
■was admitted minister of Bethelnay, Old 
Sfeldrnm, Aberdeenshire, and was present ed 
to the charge by Charles I in June 1686. 
His name apponrs in the list of assemblies of 
1(388-9. In 1642 he was deposed for forni¬ 
cation, but the sentence was rescinded in 
the following year, and ho was recommended 
for a vacant place. It appears that lie was 
again censured, as in November 16-18 bis 
status as a minister was restored. Jn 1661 
he was admitted minister of Innernochtie or 
Strathdon, and was in that charge in April 
1659 i but as the parish was vacant in April 
1600, he probably died in tho interim. He 
was twice married: first, in June 1024, to 
Margaret Tulliedoph, and secondly, in No¬ 
vember 1019, to Agnes Ilowisone. It is 
supposed tliat some, of tho Wcddorburns in 
Old Meldrum were his descendants. No 
literary works by him have been identified. 
In Maidmeni’fl ‘Catalogue of Scotiah 
Writers,’ the ‘ Meditationum Oainpostrium ’ 
written by I)avi<l "Wedderburn is wrongly 
ascribed to William (Soorr, Fasti, iii. 60S, 
692). 

[The AVaddorburn Book (privately printed 
1898), i. 477-8 ; Anderson's itueords of Mnris- 
chal Oollogo, passim; Collections for Hist,, of 
Abm(lean ami Banff (Spalding Club); Extracts 
from Council llugislor of Aberdeen, 1570-1025 
(Spnlding Club); Misc. of Spalding Chib, rol. v ; 
Cat, of tin'Advocates’ Library, 1770; Chmnbois’s 
Eminent Scotsmen; Millar’s Bull of Eminent 
Burgesses of Dundee; manuscript Abordoon 
Pariah Kcgistor.] A. II, M. 

WEDDERBURN, JAMES (1-106P- 
1663), Scottish poet, was oldest son of James 
Wedderburn, merchant in Dundee (described 
in documonls as ‘at tiro West Kirk Stylo’ 
to distinguish him from others of tiro name), 
and of Janet. Barry, sister of John Barry, 
vicar of Dundoo. lie was born in Dundee 
about 1496, and matriculated at St. Andrews 
University in 1614. He was onrollod as a 
burgess of Dundee in 1617, and was intandod 
to lake up his father’s occupation as a mer¬ 
chant. AVhilu at St, Leonard’s College, St. 
Andrews, ho had come under the influence 
of Gavin Logie, one of tho loading reformers, 
and ho afterwards took an active part against 
Bomanifan. After leaving the university lie 
was sent to Dieppe and ltouon, whore it is 
probable that, a branch of tho "Wedderburn 
family was settled in commerce. Returning 
to Dundee, he wroto two plays—a tragedy on 
the beheading of John tho Baptist,, and a 
comedy called ‘Dionysius the Tyrant’—in 
which he satirised tho abuses in the Romish 


church. These plays were performed in the 
open air at the l’layfield, near the west port 
of Dundee, in 1639-40; but thoy have not 
been preserved, though from references made 
to them by Calderwood aud others they seem 
to hove given much offence to ruling eccle¬ 
siastics. About this time, in conjunction 
with his brothers John and Robert, ho wrote 
a number of sacred parodios on popular 
ballads, which were published apparently at 
first as broadsheet ballads, and wero afl re¬ 
wards collected and issued in 1667, under 
tho title 1 Ane Compendious Booke of Godly 
and Spirituall Songs collected out of sundrie 
partes of the Scripture, with sundrie of 
other Ballatos changed out of prophaine 
sanges, for avoyding of sinne and harlotrio, 
withaug mentation of sundrie gude and godlie 
Ballates not contenit in the first editioun.’ 
Only one copy of the edit inn of 1567 iB known 
to exist, and there is no clue Lo the date of 
the first odition referred to on its litle-pngo. 
As some of the Bongs plainly refer to inci¬ 
dents that took place in Scotland about 1610, 
tlio tlioory that these were circulated as 
broadsheets is not unreasonable. According 
to Caldorwoad ( James AVedderbura ‘counter- 
footed the conjuring of a ghost ’ in a drama, 
which seemed to reflect upon James V, whose 
confessor, Father Laing, had scandalised the 
king by somo mummery of this kind. Pos¬ 
sibly this was tlio cause that action waB 
taken against AVodderhum as a heretic, for 
in 1639 be was ‘tlelaled to the king, and 
letters of caption directed against him,’ but 
he managed lo escape to Prance, returning 
to Dioppo or Rouen and resuming his com¬ 
mercial occupation, An unsuccessful attempt 
was made by tho Scottish factors there to 
have him prosecuted by the bishop of Ronen, 
and he remained in J’ranco until hie death 
in 1653, not 1606, as sometimes stated. The 
date is proved by the return of his son John 
as hoir to Me father in October 1663. 
"Wodderbura married before 1628 Janet, 
daughter of David Forrester in Novay, by 
whom he had throe sons; of thoso John (d. 
Novembor 1509) was grandfather of James 
Wedderburn [q.v.], bishop of Dunblane (JReg. 
Mai/ni Sigitti Jifi/. Soot, 1518-40, Nos. 639, 
1280,1311). 

llis brother, John AVbudebduhn (1600P- 
1650), the second sou of James Wedderburn 
aud Janet Barry, was born in Dundee about 
1600. lie studied at tho pmdagogium (after¬ 
wards St, Mary's Oollogo), St. Andrews, 
graduated D.A, in 1620 and M.A. in 1528, 
While at college ho enmo undor the teaching 
of John Major (1469-1650) [q.v, 1 and Patrick 
Hamilton [q.v.J the martyr, and, like hie elder 
biolhor, became an ardent reformer, Return- 
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ing to Dundee, ho was placed under the 
tuition of Friar Hewat of the Dominican 
monastery t here, and he took orders as a priest, 
lie was chaplain of St. Matthew's Chapel, 
Dundee, in 1632. Having the gift of poesy, 
lie joined with his two brotliors, James and 
Robert, in composing ballads directed against 
ltomnnism, and in 1638-0 he was accused of 
heresy. It is not known whether ho stood 
his trial, but he was certainly convicted and 
his goods forfeited and given over to his 
youngest brother Ilenry, on payment of a 
small sum to the king's treasury, About 
1640 Wedderburn made his way to the con¬ 
tinent, and remained some time at Wiltem- 
berg, then the cliiof centre of the reformers. 
In 1642 he returnod to Scotland, and, in con¬ 
junction with John Scott or Scot (Jl. 1660) 
[q. v.], printer in Dundee, began publishing 
tho ballads which ho and his two brothers 
had composed against tho Romish religion. 
That he had the largest share in writing 
those ballads seems probable from the fact 
that many of them are framed on German 
models with which he would be familiar. 
It was expeclod, after the death of James V, 
Lhat the governor Arrau would bo favourable 
to tho protostants, hut thin hope was not 
realised, and several nets of parliament were 
passed forbidding tho publication of these 
ballads, which were known ns ‘ the Dundee 
Psalms.’ Wedderburn was in Dundee in 
tho early part of 1540, but was forcod to fleo 
to England In that year to avoid prosecution, 
and he died there in exile in 1650. 

Another brother, Rotuikt WnnnnmiTjiiN 
(1610 P-1667 P), the third son of .Tamos 
Wedderburn and Janet Barry, was also born 
in Dundee about 1610. Ho entered St. Leo¬ 
nard’s College, St. Andrews, in 1620, gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1629 and II.A. in 1630 with 
special honours. In 1628 the reversion of St. 
Ivatherine’s Oliapd, Dundee, was givon to 
him, though lie was then under ago. lie took 
ordors as a priest, and ultimately succeedod 
liis uuele, John Barry, as vicar of Dundoe; 
but before he secured that bonofice ho fell 
under suspicion of heresy, and, like his 
brotliors, was forcod to take refuge on the 
continent, ne went to Paris, probably in 
1631 or 1630, and attended tho univorsity 
there, and it is said that lie also spent somo 
time at Wittemberg, whore liis brother John 
joined him, and whore there were many Scot¬ 
tish protestuntrefugoes, Ileremained abroad 
till 1640, when the death of Cardinal Beaton 
seemed to promise safety in Scotland for the 

£ retest ants. It is difficult to discover when 
e becamo vicar of Dundee, A document in 
Dundee charter-room refers to him ns hold¬ 
ing that office in 1632, but John Barry was 


vicar after that date, and it is likely tW 
Wodderburn did not come into the benefit 
till after 1640. lie was certainly \icar in 
1662, and bo died between 1606 and 1660 
By a deed recorded in the register of the 
great seal, 13 Jan. 1662-3, liis two illegiti¬ 
mate sons, David and Robert, were legiti¬ 
mised. Their mother was Isobel Lovell, who 
married David Cant in 1660 and died shortly 
before 1687. 3 

It is not possible to identify the different 
psalms and songs contributed by the three 
VVcdderbimis to the * Compendious Book.’ 
A thorough examination of that collection 
and an exhaustive account of it will be found 
in tho edition issued by the Scottish Text 
Society, annotated, with introduction by 
omoritus professor A. P. Mitchell, D.D. In 
the same volume thoro is an account of the 
evidence which led Dr. David Laing and 
ol hers to ascribe ‘ Vedderburn’s Oomplaynt 
of Scotland,’ publishod in 1648, to Robert 
Woddorburn. 

[Rogiblrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, 
3613-46 and 1640-80; Caldoruood's HibU of 
the Kirk, Wudrow odit. i. 341-8, Mill.ir'bHoll 
of Eminent Burgoesos of Dundee, p. 21; Mux- 
woll’s Old Dundee prior to the Reformation, 
p. 146; Dr. A. it Mitchell's edition of A 

(Scottish Text Roo.); The Woddorburn Book 
(privately printed 1808), pp. 14,10,22; Julian's 
Diet, of Rymnology; Millar's Compt Built of 
David 'Woddorburn (Spot Hist. Soc.); McCrie’s 
Info of Knox, App. IT; Lamb’s Dundee, its 
Quaint and Histone Buildings.] A. H. M. 


WEDDERBURN,.! AMES (1686-1039), 
bishopof Dunblane, was tho socond son of 
John Wedderburn, mariner and shipowner, 
Dundee, and Margaret Lindsay. James 
Wedderburn (1496 P-1653) [q.v.] was his 
great-grandfather, lie was horn at Dundee 
in 1686, and began his collogialo course at 
St. Andrews University, matriculating in 
1604, graduating in 1008, and removing 
thence to one of the English universities. 
Wood states lhat Wedderburn studied at Ox¬ 
ford, but his name docs not occur in the 
registers; and IJeylyn, in his 1 Life of Wil¬ 
liam Laud, Archbishop,’ gives Cambridge as 
the university. lie was at one time tutor to 
the children of Isaac Ca9aubon, and among 
tho Burney manuscripts in the British Mu- 
soum there aro sovoral letters from him to 
Otisaubon and to his son Meric, the latter 
having been Weddorburn’a special pupil. 
Wedderburn took orders in llie Anglican 
olmrcb, was minister at Harstone in 1616, 
and was closely associated with Laud in 
the preparation of tho liturgy for tho Scot¬ 
tish church. lie was professor of divinity in 
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St. Mary’s College, St, Andrews,in 1617, and 
had obtained his degree ofD.D. before January 
1628 as at that time, in conjunction with 
principal Ilowie, he introduced the liturgy 
at the college, in compliance with the orders 
of the king (Oaujbbwood, Hut. of the Kirk, 
Wodrow Boo, vii. 660). In February 1626 
he was appointed rector of Compton, diocese 
of Winchester, and was collated canon of Ely 
before Christmas 1028, On 12 Sept. 1028 
the king presented him to the vicarage of 
hlildenhall, diocese of Norwich. lie was ap- 
nointed prebendary of Whitchurch in the 
bishopric of Bath andWells on 26 May 1G31 
(Ln Nbve, Fasti, i, 203, 300). lie became 
dean, of the Chapel Royal, Stirling, in Octo¬ 
ber 1036. On 11 Feb. J 636 he was preferred 
to the see of Dunblane, in succession to Adam 
Bellendon, promoted to the bishopric of Aber¬ 
deen. He must havo rotained tbo probond of 
Whitchurch, as no successor was appointed 
until 1 July 1638 ( Wells Oath. MSS. in Ilist. 
MSS. Comm. lOtliliop. iii. 200). Whan the 
Glasgow assembly ofl 3 Dec. 1036 duposed the 
bishops, Woddorburn was exproasly included 
in the excommunication, because * he had 
been a confidential agent of Land, archbishop 
of Cant orbury, in introducing the new liturgy 
and popish ceremonies.’ IIo fled to England, 
in company with other ScotLish bishops, and 
found protection from his patron, Laud j but 
he did not long survive his deprivation. He 
died at Canterbury on 23 Sept. 1639, and 
was buried in the cliapol of the Virgin Mary 
in the cathedral thero. Thoro is a portrait of 
tlio bishop, by Jamieson, at Bivkhill.Fife- 
shire, reproduced in ‘TheWoddorburn Book.’ 
In Scott’s ‘ Fasti’ lio is said to havo written 
•A Treatise of Reconciliation.' 

[Keith's Catalogue or Bishops; Millar’s Roll 
of Kmiuonl Burgesses, p. 52 j The Woddorburn 
Book (privately printed, 1898), i. 28 ; Millar’s 
Cumpt Built of DavidWrddarbam (Scottish Hist, 
Sua.), Lyon’s Ilist. of St Andrews, ii. 418 j 
Gordinrr's Ilisl . of England, vii. 290, viii. 311; 
Scott's Fasti, ii. 840; Laud's Works; Rogers's 
Hist, of tho Cliapol Royal in Scotland, p. 100.] 

A. Jl. M. 

WEDDERBURN, Sin JOHN (1590 
1079), physician, was tlie fifth son of Alex¬ 
ander Wedderburn of Kingonniti, town clerk 
of Dundee, nndllolen, daughter of Alexander 
Ramsay of Braohraont in Fifo 5 and was born 
at Dundee in 1599. Ho mntriculutod tit St. 
Andrews University in 1616, graduated in 
1618, and was professor of philosophy thero in 
1020-80, Having chosen tho inoaioal profes¬ 
sion, ho rapidly at 1 ained an orainout position, 
lie was appointed physician to tho king, was 
knighted,and obtained a pension of two thou¬ 
sand pounds Soots from Clnirlos I, which 


was confirmed to him by Charles II. Fol¬ 
lowing the example of his kinsman and name¬ 
sake, brother of James Wedderburn (1686- 
1689) [q. v/j, who was then a distinguished 
physician m Moravia, Wedderburn prose¬ 
cuted his medical studies on the continent, 
and was with the prince (Charles II) in Hol¬ 
land. On 9 April 1646 he was incorporated 
M.D. of Oxford University, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the chancellor. He acquired a 
large fortune, and gave so liberally to his 
two nephews that one. Sir Alexander [q.v.], 
acquired the estate of Blackness, while the 
other. Sir Peter [q. v.], bought Gosford in 
East Lothian in 1069, At Gosford Sir John 
lived in partial retirement from 1662 till his 
death in July 1679, and was probably buried 
in the churchyard of Aberlaay. lie was un¬ 
married. By’his will he bequeathed his ex¬ 
tensive and valuable library to St. Leonard's 
College, St. Andrews University. 

A portrait of him is at Meredith, in the 
possession of Sir William Wedderburn. It 
is reproduced in ' l’ho Wedderburn Book.' 

[Millar’s Roll of Eminent Bnrgastec p. 54; 
Lyon’s Ilist. of St. Andiws, ii. 188,418; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. ii. 02. Tho gononlogy of the Wod- 
derburns in Douglas’s Baronage is very incorrect J 
tho most complete nnd authontio accounts aro 
givon in thoCompt Buik of David Weddarhuine 
(Scot. Itist. Soc.)audin Tho Wedderburn Book, 
1808, i. 132.] A. H. M. 

WEDDERBURN, Sib JCHIN (1704- 
1740), hart., of Blackness, Jacobite, born on 
4 Aug. 1704, eldosL son of Sir Alexander 
Wedderburn, fourth baronet (cr. August 
1704), by Katherine, daughter of John Scott, 
moreliant, of Dundee, was taken prisoner at 
Oullodon, Sir Alexander Wedderburn [q. v.1 
was his great-grandfather. His father had 
boon doprivod of the town clerkship of Dun- 
doo in 1717, and on his doath in 1741 the 
family estates had to he sold, and the son 
lived in great povorty. According to Sir 
John’s own account, ho was soizod by the 
rebels aud compelled to join them by force; 
it was clearly provod that he had been con- 
corned in lovying excise for their use. ne 
also joined tho rebels as a soldier, was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Falkirk, was seen on 
the retreat from Stirling, ana in a return of 
Tebel officers and soldiers—prisoners in In¬ 
verness, 19 April 1740—his name appears as 
Sir John Wedderburn of Eloho’s lifeguards, 
lie was found guilty of treason, and executed 
on Kennington Common on 28 Nov. 1746. 
llis title and bis estate of Blackness were 
forfeited. By Joan, eldest daughter of John 
Fullerton of that ilk, he had throe surviving 
sons and four daughters. His eldest son, 
John was fallior of David of Balliiidoan, who 
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was created a baronet of tlie United King- and is reproduced in ‘ The WedderburnBooh* 
dom in 1803, and became postmaster-general Another portrait was at Leslie Hours „ 1 
of Scotland. was sold in 1880. ’ “ 

[Historical Papors relating to the Jacobite [Brunton and ITaig’a Senators of tho Cnl. 
Period (New Spalding Club), 1806; List of logo of Justice, p. 304; Millar’s Boll of Eminent 
Persons concerned in the Itob till on in 1746 Burgesses of Dnndoe, pp. 163, 130; TheWedder- 
(Scottisb History Soc.l, 1890; Douglas’s Scottish burn Book (privately printed, 1898), p. 333 . 
Baronage, p. 282; Burko's Peornge and Baronet- Millar’s CmnptBuik of David Wedderburn (Seot- 
ago; Webster's Genealogical Account of the Wed- tish Ilist. 80 c,); Dougbis’eBaronage.] A.H.M 
dorburn Family (privatoly printed at Nantes), WEDGE, JOHN TIELDElt(1792-1872) 

1810< ] T ’ *■ colonial statesman, was born in England in 

WEDDERBURN, Sin PETER (1816?- 1702. Ho arrived in Tasmania m 1827 
1079), Scottish judge, was the third son of having rocaivod an appointment in the sur- 
James Weddorbnm, town clork of Dundee, vcy department. In 1828 he was ordered 
Sir Alexander Wedderburn [q, v.] was his by government to malic a preliminary survey 
elder brother. He was horn at Dundee about ol‘ the country boforo the patent of the grant 
1616, and was educated at SL. Andrews, about to he made to tho Van Diemen’s Land 
where ho graduated M.A. in 1630, He was Company was settled. In accordance with 
admitted advocato on 19 Jan. 1612, nnd his report the grant to tlio company was in- 
speedily attained prominonco at the bar. In creased from 260,000 to 360,000 acres, hut 
January 1658-0 lie acquired thcest ato ofGos- his recommendation to reserve land at Emu 
ford, Iladdingtonshiro, from Sir Alexander Hay for a township was disregarded, though 
Auolimuty, not, as is stated in Douglas’s it was the only site suitable lor a port not 
‘Baronage,’ from his uncle, Sir John W udder- already in the company’s possession. Some 
burn [q. v.], who advanced money for tho years later with Franklaud, the surveyor- 
purpose as lie had no cliildreu and had do- general, he explored tho country horn the 
cidcd to make Potor liis hair. Wedderburn koadwatorB of the Derwent to Fort Davey, 
remained firmly attached to the royalists tracing the Ilium rivor from its Bource. In 
during tho civil wav; and at tho Host oration 1836_he wont to Port Phillip as agent for a 
ho was knighted and made keeper of tho syndicate of liftoon Tasmanians to take up a 
signet for'life, with power to appoint doputics. largo tract of land in tho territory of what 
In July 1061 ho was appointod clerk to tho is now "Victoria. Six hundred thousand 
privy council, nnd on 17 June 1068 he was acres wore purchased by Wedge from the 
raised to tho bench as nn ordinary lord of natives before tho syndicate's expedition, led 
session, with tho title of Lord Gosford, Ho l>y John I’ascoo Fawkncr [q. v.l arrived, 
represented tho constabulary of 11 adding- Tlio purcliaso was disallowed by tlio Sydney 
ton in the convent ions almost continuously government, though at a later period the 
from 1661 until 1674. Ho died at Gosford syndicate roceivod a grant of land in partial 
on 11 Nov. 1079. llo married, first, in compensation, Wedge soiling his share in 
1640, Christian Gibson, by whom ho had 1864 for 18,0001. While at Port Phillip ho 
one son, who diod in infancy; and socondly, aided in rescuing William Buckloy (1780- 
in 1063, Agnos, daughter of John Dick- 1866) [q.v.], who nnd lived over thirty years 
son, Lord Ilarlreo of session, and had five among tlio Australian natives. After the 
sons and four daughters. The second son, collapse of this syndicate Wedge visited 
Potor (1668-1746), assumod tho namo of England, returning in 1813, with Francis 
ilalkott on marrying Jane, daughter of Mir Russell Nixon [q. v."|, bishop of Tasmania, 
Charles Halkett, ana heiress of licr brothor, as manager of the Christ College estate at 
Sir James Ilalkott; lie is represented by Sir Bisliopsbourno. In 1866 liownseloctodmem- 
Petor Arthur UoUcolL of Pitftrrano, hart, bnr of tlio Tasmanian legislative council for 
Sir Peter Wedderbum’s third son was grand- tho district of Morvon, nnd in 1866 for the 
father of Alexander Wedderburn, first uavl district, of North Esk. IIo was amember ol 
of Rosslyn [q, v.] Lord Gosford published tlio cabinet without ollicoin Thomas George 
‘A Collection of Decisions of tho Court of Gregson’s short ministry from 26 Fob. to 
Session from 1 June 1068 till July 1077/ 26 April 1867. At a later date ho repre- 
whioh is still accepted as authoritative. lie Rented. Hobart, and afterwards thelTnonin 
was regarded as an eloquent advocato and the legislative council, retaining liis seat 
anuprightjudge, ‘ whose deeds wore prompt ed until his death. For many years he resided 
by truthfulness, and whose law was directed on his estate, Loiglilands, near Perth, but in 
by justice and sympathy/ 1866 removed to Iho estate of Modlands, on 

A portrait of Sir Peter is in the possession ! tlio rivov Forth, whore ho died on 22 Nov. 
of Sir William Wedderburn at Meredith, 11872. in 1813 ho married an English lady 
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■who came to Tasmania, with Bishop Nixon. 
She died soon after marriage without issue. 

[Hobart Mercury, 20 Nov. 1872; MannoU’s 
Australasian Bnigr. 1892; Fenton’s Hist, of 
Tasmania, 1881, pp. 79, 80, 128,181, 271,292 ; 
labillifero’s Early Hist, of Victoria, 1878, pp. 
SO, ol, 60, 65, 70.] E. I. C. 

WEDGWOOD, HENSLEIGH (1803- 
1891), philologist, grandson of Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood [q. v.] ol' Etruria, was the youngest 
son of Josiah Wedgwood of Maer Hall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. He was born at Gunville, Dorset, 
in 1803, and educated at Rugby. He matri¬ 
culated from St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and graduated from Ohrist’s College 11,A. 
in 1824 and M.A. in 1828. He took a high 
mathematical degree (1821); butinthe classi¬ 
cal tripos, initiated the same year, his name 
occupied the last place, giving occasion io 
the titla (‘(lie wooden wedge') by which 
the classical equivalent of the mathematical 
'wooden-spoon ’ continued to he known for 
sixty years. lie was a follow of Christ’s Col¬ 
lege (1829-30). After leaving Cambridge he 
read for the chancery bar, but never prac¬ 
tised, and in 1832 lie was appointed police 
magistrate at Lambeth. Tine gave occasion 
to the most characteristic action of his life. 
Becoming convinced that the administration 
of oaths was inconsistent with the injunc¬ 
tions of the New Testament, he in 18l)7 re¬ 
signed his office, in spito of the expostula¬ 
tions of his friends, st ating liis decision to liie 
fathor in words which deservo to bo put oil 
record: ‘ I think it very possible that it, may 
be lawful for a man to take a judicial oath, 
bull feel that it is not lawful for me, and there 
Is no use in lotting 8007. a year persuade 
one’s conscience.’ The loss of income was 
parliallyrocovorod in the following year by 
his appointment to the post of registrar of 
metropolitan carriages, which he bold till 
its abolition in 1849. 

Wodgwootl’s caroor as a scholar had in 
the meantime commenced wi 111 two small 
treatises on ‘ Tho Principles of Geometrical 
Demonstration 1 (1844) and‘ On the Develop¬ 
ment of tlio Understanding’ (1818), neither 
of them dovoid of acuteness; and tho keen 
interest in psychological processes which in¬ 
spired them was tho chief delonniningfactor 
in the philological studies by which ho first 
became well known. Due of tho originnl 
members of the Philological Societ y (founded 
in 1812), ho published in 1857 his ‘Dictionary 
of English Etyinol ogy,’ a work far in advance 
of nil its predecessors, displaying an extra¬ 
ordinary command of linguistic material and 
groat natural sagacity, marred by imporfoct 
acquaintance with the discoveries of philo¬ 
logical science. Much abtontion, and at first 


considerable ridicule, were excited by the 
elaborates introduction,in which he energeti¬ 
cally combated the theory, then recently 
advanced by Professor Max Muller, that 
language originated in a series of ultimate 
and irresoluble roots, spontaneously created 
by primitive man as expressions for his ulti¬ 
mate and irresoluble ideas. Wedgwood’s 
own view, which regarded language as tho 
elaborated imitation of natural sounds, un¬ 
doubtedly accorded better with the positive 
instincts of modern philology; and his in¬ 
troduction, though abounding in untenable 
equations, is a document of great value. Two 
years later his theory was placed in a new 
and suggestive light by the publication of 
his cousin Charles Darwin's ‘Origin, of 
Species.’ When, in 1881, Professor Skeat 
eornpletod his ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 
Wedgwood was among it s ablest critics; and 
hisvoiume of ‘ Contested Etyinolog leu ’ (1882) 
deservedly exercised a considerable and 
mainly beneficial effect upon tho second edi¬ 
tion (of. Prof. Skeafc’s work). In his last 
years Wedgwood became a confirmed spiri- 
lualist and contributed to the periodical 
'Light.' Personally, he was a man of ex¬ 
treme modesty. Ills reputation came un¬ 
sought, and he sow with unqualified sym¬ 
pathy the final triumph of tho movement for 
tho remission of thocoinpulsoryoath,a move¬ 
ment in which his own early efforts were 
forgotten. Ilo died on 2 June 1891 at his 
house in Gower .Street. lie married, in 
1832, Frances, daught or of Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, by whom ho had six children. 

[Information mid tel tors in tho possession of 
tho Wedgwood family.] O. H. H. 

WEDGWOOD, JOSIAII (1730-1795), 
not tor, thirteenth and youngest child of 
Thomnsand Mary Wedg wood (born Stringer), 
was baptised in the parish church of Burslem, 
Staffordshire, on 12 July 1730, lie was 
tho fourth in descent from Gilbert Wedg¬ 
wood of (hoMole inBiddnlpli,bom in 1688, 
who settled in Burslem about 1(512, when 
ho married Margaret, ono of the two daugh¬ 
ters and coheirs of Thomas Burslem. This 
Gilbert was a groat-great-grandson of John 
Wedgwood of Dumvood, whose marriage 
took place in 1470. Tiie Wedgwoods were 
a prolific race, so that, in spite of the pos¬ 
session of some property in lands and houses, 
it was necessary for the cadet branches of 
tho family to make a living by adopting the 
staplo occupation of the district. Thus it 
camo to pass that Josiali Wedgwood’s father, 
ns well as soveral of his uncles aud cousins, 
wore potters—some masters, some journey¬ 
men. Before 3 os ink had completed his ninth 
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year his father died, and the hoy’s school Thomas Wedgwood. Although the annul 
career, sneh as it •was, closed, He at once rent paid for this Ivy House Works woo 
began work at Burslom in the pottery of his but 10/., ibis sum did not represent its 
eldest brother, Thomas, and soon became an market value. Tlio kilnB ana building 
export 1 thrower ’ on the whool. An attack of soon became unequal to the demands mads 
virulent smallpox when ho was about oleyen upon them. More accommodation was 
greatly onfeobled him, particularly affecting wanted, not only for an increased number oi 
hie right knee. However, on 11 Nov. 1744, workmen, but also for carrying out the 
when Josiah was in his fifteenth year, he modern system of division of labour which 
was apprenticed for fivo years to his brother Wedgwood was introducing, and for im- 
Thomas. Unfortunately—so it soemed at proved methods of manipulation. But the 
the timo—he was soon compelled, by a re- master-potter himself was everything and 
turn of tho weakness in his knoe, to abandon everywhere, and not only superintended all 
the thrower’s bench and to occupy himself departments, but was the best workman in 
with other departments of tho pottor’s art. the place, making most of the models, pre- 
ne thus obtained a wider insight into tho pariug the mixed clays, and of course acting 
many practical requirements of his craft, as cleric and warehouseman. Yet Wedp- 
learning, for instance, the business of a wood saw the impossibility of conducting 
‘modeller,’and fashioning various imitations upon the old lines the factory which he had 
of onyx and agate by tho association of begun to develop. lie could not tolerate 
differently coloured c'layB. Towards the the want of system, the dirt and the muddle 
close of his apprenticeship Josinh developed whieli wore common characteristics of the 
a lavo for original experimenting, which workers in clay. But Wedgwood introduced 
was not appreciated by his master and oldest much more than method and cleanlinoss into 
brother, who doclinoci on tho expiry of his his factory. Dissatisfied with the clumai- 
indontures to take him into partnership, noss of the ordinary crockory of his day, he 
The young and enthusiastic innovator was aimed at higher finish, more exaot form, less 
not fortnnato in bis next step, when he redundancy of material, ne ondeavonred to 
joined—about 1761—Thomas Aiders and modify the crude if naive and picturesque 
John Harrison in a small pot-works at decorative treatment of tho common wares 
Cliff Bank, near Stoko. IIo suoeoodod, by the influoneo of a cultivated taste and of 
indood, in improving tho quality and in- a widor knowledge of orunmonlal art. Such 
creasing tho out-turn of the hum bio pot- changes wore not effected without some loss 
tery, hut his copartners did not appreciate of those individual and human elements 
nor adequately rccomponso tho efforts of one which gave life to many of the rougher 
who was so much in adyanco of thorn in products of English kilns during tho seven- 
mental power and artistic perception. A teeuth and eighteenth conturios. But there 
moro congenial position was, however, soon was much to bo said on the other side, 
offered to him by a worthy master-potter, Owing to thoir uniformity in size and sub- 
Thomas Wbioldon of Fenton. With this stance, dozens of Wedgwood's plates could 
now partner Wedgwood worked for about bo piled up without fear of collapse from 
six years, until tho close of 1768, when ho unequal pressure. In glaze and body bis 
decided to start in business on liis own ac- useful wareB wero well adapted for tbeir 
count. On 30 Doc. in that yoar be engaged sovoral purposes. And then tho forms and 
for fivo years tlio sorviros of Thomas Wodg- contours of tho different piooos showed per- 
wood, a second cousin, tlion living at Wor- fool adjustment to their use: lids fitted’, 
cosier, and practising there as a journeyman bpouts poured, handles could be held. Al- 
pottor. There fo no doubt that tlio wares though it 1 b not to bo assumed that all these 
(especially those having groon and tortoise- improvements and developments took place 
shell glazes) made during tho period of ool- during tho first few years of Wedgwood’s 
laboralion between Thomas Whieldon and oaroer as an independent manufacturer, yet 
Josiah Wedgwood owed much of thoir dis- thoy were begun during his occupancy of the 
tinctivo oharaot er to improvements effected Ivy Iloust) Works. That his business rapidly 
by the young potter. became profitable may be concluded from 

It was probably during the first half of the foot that in the course of 1760, less 
1769 that Wedgwood, now in his twenty- than two yoars after Wedgwood had begun 
ninth year, became a master-potter. IIis his labours at the Ivy House Works, he 
capital was extremely small j but ho know was able to mnko a gift—doublo that of 
his strength, and ventured to take on louse most of the smaller ronster-pollors of Burs- 
a small pot-works in Burslom, part of the lom—towards tho establishmont of a second 
premises belonging to his cousins John and froo school. And very soon after this date 
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Wedgwood paid muck attention to the im¬ 
provement of tke means of communication 
by road in tke potteries, giving evidence 
before a parliamentary committee in 1703, 
end subscribing in 1766 tke sum of 6001 
towards malting new roads. Later on ke 
took an important part in tke development 
of tke local canal system, seeing very clearly 
how necessary for tke trade of tke district 
were easy communication and rapid transit 
of raw materials and of goods by water as 
well as by land between tke ckief places of 
production and of distribution. 

About1762, wken be was appointed queen’s 
potter, Wedgwood, finding it necessary to 
secure additional accommodation, rented tke 
Brick House and Works in Burslem, These 
he occupied uni il kis final removal to Etruria 
in 1773. In 17C6 Thomas Wedgwood, who 
had been employed in tke fact ory since 1769, 
was taken into partnership. In tke same 
year Josiak Wedgwood acquired for 3,0007. 
a suitable site between Burslem and Stoko- 
upon-Trent for a new factory and residence. 
Later on he added considerably to this do¬ 
main, and built thereon for his workmen a 
village, to which lie gave the name Etruria, 
as well as the mansion Etruria nail and an 
extensive and well-equipped pot-worlcs. Tke 
new Etruria factory was opened on 18 June 
1769, just ton yoars after Wedgwood had first 
started in business entirely on kis own ac¬ 
count. Doubtless the sale of useful ware 
as distinguished from ornamental furnished 
Wedgwood with tho funds at his disposal. 
For during the docudu 1769-00 ke had been 
continually improving the cream-coloured 
earthenware, as well aa several other ceramic 
bodies of leas importance. Wedgwood, we 
know, was well acquainted with wliat otliov 
potters in England had already achieved, 
The ingenious processes and beautiful pro¬ 
ductions of John Philip Elers [q. v.] were 
familiar to him j he used the slip-kiln intro¬ 
duced by Ralph Shaw, tho liquid glaze or 
dips employed by Enoch Booth, and the 
plnster-oT-naris moulds described byllalpli 
Daniel, M any patented and secret processes 
connected with the eoramio industry had 
been devised in tho forty years 1720-60. 
Wedgwood adopted or improved many of 
them, adding novel elements derived from 
his own careful and numerous experiments, 
and from liis own acute powers of observa¬ 
tion. Wedgwood was not, a great chemist 
in tho modem sense, for chemistry in his day 
was very imporfectly developed. But his 
trials of methods and materials were carried 1 
out in tho exhaustive spirit of true scientific 1 
Inquiry, and brought about many improve- ■ 
mental His good taste and his endeavour 


after purity of material and finish of form 
bore good fruit. He rapidly acquired some¬ 
thing more than a local reputation. The 
products of his kilns were esteemed for their 
adaptation to their several uses, the variety 
and elegance of their shapes, the delicacy 
and sobriety of their colouring, and the 
propriety of their decoration. These remarks 
apply especially to the cream ware, after¬ 
wards known as queen’s ware. This was 
not brought to perfection until about 1768 
or 1709, when the English patents of Brancas- 

[q. v.] (1768) had directed attention to the 
true china-clay of Cornwall. But before 
that date Wedgwood had succeeded in im¬ 
proving the texture and colour of his croain 
ware, and in preventing its glaze from be¬ 
coming orazeu through contracting more 
than the body after being fired in the kiln. 

mi • i : ___.__ 1 _ 11 - _ 


both pipeclay and ground flint to the lea_ 
compound previously used alone for glazing 
purposes. But Wedgwood's early advances 
were not confined to cream ware. He 
turned his attention to the black composition 
known as Egyptian black, a rough product 
which, under the name of black bassltes, 
acquired in Wedgwood’s bauds a richer hue, 
a finer grain, and a smoother surface. Its 
density was high (2-9), and it took a fine 
polish on the lapidary's wheel. Of it were 
fashioned many objects of decoration, ns well 
as of utility. Inkstands, seals, tea equipages, 
salt-collars, candlesticks, life-sizebusts, vases, 
relief-plnqueB, and medallion portraits of 
‘illustrious ancients and moderns’ were made 
in this body, which was sometimes decorated 
with ‘ encaustic ’ colours, silvering, gilding, 
or bronzing. Tho encaustic colours wore 
enamels without gloss, and were employed 
chiefly on black basalt vases imitative of 
Greek work. Although the examples avail¬ 
able for copying generally belonged to a 
poriod of poor art) and although the effect 
of the encaustic colours was often marred 
by weak drawing and a vulgar modernity of 
stylo, still the body was choicer and the 
potting moro accomplished than any similar 
work douo by Wedgwood’s immediate pre¬ 
decessors. Besides cream-coloured eai then- 
ware and black basaltes, another waTe im¬ 
proved by Wedgwood was the variegated or 
marbled. This was of two kinds, one coloured 
throughout its entire substance by means of 
the association, in various twistings and 
foldings, of two or more clays burning to 
different hues in the kiln. This kind of 
ware, though improved during his partner¬ 
ship with Whieldon, oannot be regarded ns 
a characteristic product of Wedgwood’s la- 
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bours, But with, tlxe other kind of variegated 
•ware the oaso is different. This was cream 
ware, or Inter on a kind of stone ware, irregu¬ 
larly and picturesquely veined and molt led 
merely on the surface in imitation of various 
kinds of granite, porphyry, jasper, agate, and 
marblo. It was largely used for vases, and 
was distinctly in advanco of anything pre¬ 
viously produced in this direction. A fourth 
commie body made by Wedgwood was pro¬ 
bably a now departure, it was a kind of 
unglazud semi-porcelain, used occasionally 
for the plinths of marbled vasos and for 
early portrait-medallions. It possessed a 
marked degree of translueoncy and a smooth 
waxon Burfaco; but its usefulness was les¬ 
sened by a tendency to warp and crack in 
firing, and by the dulness and yellowish 
cost of its white. Its place was taken, and 
more than filled, in after years by the 
greatest inventive triumph among all Wedg¬ 
wood's improved waros, tho jasper body, 
Of this more must he said presently, now 
ono must he content with the bore mention 
of a fifth ware—tho various kinds of terror 
cotta, caiie-enlour, bamboo, brick-red, elioco- 
lato, nnd sage-green. Tlioso were often used 
in relief of ono hue upon a ground of 
another, 

At tho time (1700) when Wedgwood was 
deeply occupied with the founding of tho 
now Etruria, many other important matters 
engaged his attention. Among tlioso tho 
extension of the canal systum to his locality 
ought to he named. Wedgwood's in¬ 
defatigable efforts, with his knowledge 
of tho requirements of tho potteries’ dis¬ 
trict, had been of great use in settling sec¬ 
tions of tho Grand Trunk Canal, in proving 
tho weakness of rival schemes, anil m gain¬ 
ing tlio approval of certain landownors, IJo 
was in frequent consultation with James 
Brindley fq. v.],' tlio engineer, and with 
Francis Egorton, third duke of Bridgo- 
watnr [q. v.]; wliilo liis friends Erasmus 
Ilavwin [q. v.] and Thomas Bontloy (1731- 
1780) fq. v."] helped his efforts by evidence 
and in writings and eonforoucoH when tho 
hill was under discussion by a parlinmonl ary 
commit too. Finally tho act received the 
royal assout on Id May 1700. The Trent 
and Mersey Unnal, which was oponod in 
1777, and of which Josiali Wedgwood was 
first treasurer, passod Lhrough the Etruria 
estate and provod, os Wedgwood foresaw, of 
onormous bonefit to tho chief local industry. 
Another matter gave some trouble to Wedg¬ 
wood about tho same time Ilia London show¬ 
room in Oharle.s Struct, Grosvonor Squaro, 
proved inadequate (and was indeed closed in 
October 1700), and it was not until August 


1768 that larger premises wore secured in 
Newport Street, St. Martin’s Lano. J llB t 
before this, on 28 May, Wedgwood bad 
his right leg amputated, forusoeing that this 
useloss and often painful member would 
irovo a serionR encumbrance in his en- 
arged sphere of wovk at Etruria, and on 
14 Nov. of the same year terms of partner¬ 
ship were finally arranged hot ween Josiah 
Wedgwood and Thomas Hontley, the latter 
acquiring an equal share in the profits aiising 
from tho sale of ornamental as distinguished 
from useful wave, Wedgwood’s letters to 
Bentley reveal tho writer’s appreciation of 
his partner's great services to tho business, 
and show tho innate refinement and amia¬ 
bility of Wedgwood’s mind and character. 

The out-1 urn and salo of the products of 
Wedgwood’s factory Rreatly increased after 
the opening of tho Etruria works in 1769, 
Tho ornnmental oh well as tho useful wars 
became bettor ami bettor known and ap¬ 
preciated, not only in England blit on the 
continent. But as yet the most original 
and most distinctive of tho ceramic bodies 
invented by Wedgwood had not been 
produced. lie was endeavouring to com¬ 
pound a pasto of fine texture allied to true 
porcelain, but endued with eortniu pro¬ 
perties, which no hard or soft china 
previously made lmd poHSossod. Tie found 
tho very substance roquiroil in certain mine¬ 
ral compounds of tlio earth baryta. The 
distinctive character of this earth seems to 
have bnen first mado out. in 1779 by 
Guyton de Morveau, wliilo William Wither¬ 
ing [q. v.] four years aftorwards recognised 
tho samo base m a mineral carbonate from 
Load-hills, Lanarkshire. But, Wedgwood 
so early as 1773 was making trials of both 
these minerals. Tie was puzzled by the 
apparently capricious behaviour of those two 
compounds, but learnt whove to obtain and 
how to recognise tho more important of the 
two, tho sulphate of baryta or cawlt, which 
became henceforth tho chief and characteris¬ 
tic constituent of ids ‘jasper,’ although a 
small quantity of tho carbonate of baryta 
was occasionally addl'd to the mixture. One 
of Wedgwood’s early recipes for this new 
jasper body, when translated into percen¬ 
tages, approaches these figures—sulphate of 
havyta fit), clay 20, Dint 10, and carbonate 
of baryta 2. Within rather wider limits 
those proportions wore varied with corre¬ 
sponding variations in the properties, 
texture, and appearance of the product. But 
tlio product was a ceramic novelty, a 
smooth pnslo of oxquisito texture, without 
positive glass, yet so compact ns to admit of 
being polished, like native jasper, on the 
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lapidary’s wheel; of varying degrees of 
sub-opacity (o translucency, sometimes a 
dead white, sometimes of an ivory hue. 
Bat its chief charm was derived from its 
behaviour in the kiln with certain metallic 
orides. By means of those the jasper body 
could, he stained or coloured 'of various 
exquisite hues cither on its surface-layer or 
throughout its substance, The oxide, 
whether that of cohalt for blue, of manga¬ 
nese for lilac, of iron for yellow, of iron and 
of cobalt for gruon, did not form a layor 
(as with enamel on porcelain) lying as oil 
adherent film upon the paste, but became 
thoroughly incorporated with the maturial 
to which it was applied. But there were 
two methods of employing tlio chromatic 
constituent: it might bo minglod uniformly 
with the body, forming solid jasper, or it 
might bo used as a wash upon tlio surface, 
thus constituting jasper dip. The later 
method was invented in 1777, but, camo 
into general use after tlio death of Buntloy 
in 1780 ; somolimos, as in jasper strap and 
chequer work, both methods were used on 
the same piece. Jasper was employed in 
the production of an immense variety of 
objects, portrait and other medallions and 
plaques, tea and coffee sots, salt-cellars, bulb 
and Hower-pots,lamps and cnndlesticks, bell- 
pullB, scent-hottlos. chessman, and last and 
most esteemed of all, ornamental vases. Tlio 
parts in relief, generally of whito jasper, 
wero separately formed in moulds and then 
affixed to the coloured body. Usually before 
firing, but somotimes after, corrections, un¬ 
dercutting, and further modelling could bo 
given to the roliofs, and thus it happens that 
Si many portrait cameos, plaques and vases, 
there are variations of excellence botwoon 
different copies from tlio same mould. This 
remark applies particularly to the larger 
and more important pieces, such, for in¬ 
stance as Wedgwood’s remarkable reproduc¬ 
tion in jasper of the antique glass cameo 
vase known as tlio Barburini or Portland 
vaso. Wo two copies of tlio very limited 
original issue (about 1700) of this vaso aro 
exactly alilco, the differences not boing con¬ 
fined to colour of the ground and quulity of 
the white reliefs, but extending to tbe 
modolling and Jlnisb of the surfaces of tlio 
figures. Wedgwood’s original price for liis 
best copies was fifty pounds, a Rum winch 
has boon greatly exceeded in rooent years, 
when copies have boen sold for 173/., 
199110s., and 2J 61, 5s. It may be here addod 
that a jasper tablet, 28 inches by 11 inehes, 
a sacrifice to J Tymon, produced in 1787, was 
sold in 1880 for no loss a sum than -11 61, 
But the highest figure reached by a piece of 


jasper ware was in 1877, when a large 
black and white jusper-dip vase, decorated 
with the design' of the ‘ApotheosiB of 
llomor,’ felehed, with its pedestal, no less 
than 7851. It should be noted that Wedg¬ 
wood frequently polished on the wheel the 
edges of his cameos, and occasionally even 
the grounds or fields of his smallest pieces, 
thus closely imitating the appearance of 
natural engraved stones. 

It must not he thought that Wedgwood’s 
energies were concentrated upon one variety 
of ornamental pottery, or that he failed to 
develop the production of useful ware. His 
catalogues wore indeed confined to decora¬ 
tive pieces, but their extensive distribution, 
not only in English, but in Erench, Dutch, 
and German translations, drew attention to 
his productions, such as his dinner services, 
which became extremely popular all over 
Europe. "Wedgwood’s agents wero generally 
active in obtaining orders for both useful 
and ornamental wares, while home and 
foreign patronago, royal, noble, or distin¬ 
guished, greatly extended his reputation 
and his business. The two dinner services 
finished in 1774 for tlio Empress Cathe¬ 
rine II of Russia consisted of 952 pieces, of 
cream- coloured ware, tlio decoration of 
which, in onnmel with English views and 
with ornamental leaf borders, added a sum 
of over 2,000/. to the original cost of the 
plain services, which was under 52/. 

Wedgwood’B designs were drawn from 
numerous sources. Engravings, casts from 
untiquo and renaissance gems, the original 
work of many sculptors, English ns well as 
foreign, such as John Elnxman, L. F. Rou¬ 
biliac, Henry Webber, William Hackwood, 
James lassie, Reeling, Hollingshoad, and 
Pncetti, with dosigns taken direct from an- 
oient vases and sculptures, furnished abun¬ 
dance of material. But Wedgwood was 
more than a mere chooser and employer of 
artists, a mere translator into clay of dosigns 
mado by other hands in other materials, a 
moro copier of tlio antique. He possossed 
groat powor of adaptation, and an inventive 
faculty, which revealed itself not only in 
new materials and new methods, but in the 
origination of new forms, Into bis selected 
designs, original or derivative, be infused 
something of his spirit and temper, and 
combined, wherever possible, beauty and 
utility. Ilis work was distinguished by 
reticence in form and odour, and thus 
offered a marked contrast to the contem¬ 
porary productions of Ohelsea and Wor¬ 
cester. In fact, no other potter of modern 
times so successfully welded into one har¬ 
monious whole the prose and the poetry of 
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the ceramic art,. Even, if he has loft us no motor, an ingenious invention for dcteimi 
works which we can call wholly his own, ing and registering high temperatures by th" 
we know that ho was a practical throwor, measurement of tlio shrinkage suffered b 
on export modoller and an ingenious do- cylinders of prepared clay in the furnace I 
signer of new shapes; and that his sense kiln. This method, though still employed if 
of beauty, his power of imagination, his some potteries, affords irregular results. On 
shrewdness, skill, foresight, perseverance 4 May 1786 Wedgwood was elected a follow 
and knowledge enabled him to attain, in spite of the Society of Antiquaries. He ex- 
of fclioahsonceofsclioollearning, an altogether hibited to the society on 6 May 1700 tt f 
unique position. Ilis companionship and ad- early copy of the Barberini vase and read a 
vice were sought by mon of tho highest cul- paper thereon. In the same year he retired 
tivation. But his reputation in his own day from some of tho more arduous duties of his 
and in his own neighbourhood was due, not business. During this and the three Bubse- 
only to appreciation of tho work which was quont yoars his health gave frequent oc- 
the main occupation of his life, but to the easious for anxiety to his friends, but he 
generosity, public spirit, and high personal was able to enlorlain a succession of cou- 
charactor, which were so conspicuous in genial visitors at Etruria IIoll, to make 
Wodgwood. Tho most attractive products longer excursions from homo than before 
of his kilns wore imitated, somoiimos with a and to divert himself by improving his 
fair measure of success, by a host of potters grounds and by collecting boohs, engrav- 
during tho laBt quartor of the eighteenth mgs and objects of natural history. But 
century and tho first quarter of tlio nino- after a brief illness, tho nature of which 
toonth, but tho merit of initial ing and carry- admitted from tho outset of no hope of 
ing out on a very largo scale a great tech- rocovory, Josiuli Wedgwood died at Etruria 
nical and artistic development of English Hall on 8.ran. 1705, at the age of sixty-four, 
earthenware remains with Wodgwood. Ilis Ilis grave is in Stoke-on-Trent churchyard •' 
productions, with those of his hnmodiato in the chancol tlioro is a monument to his 
predecessors, his contemporaries, his rivals, momory by Maxman, with an Inscription, 
imitators and auccossors, should be compared which tells us that ho 'converted a rude and 
and contrasted not only in such public col- inconsiderable manufactory into an elegant 
leotions as thoso of tho South Kensington art aud an important part of national 
Musoum, tho Musoiun of Practical Geology, commerce.' Wedgwood left more than 
and tho British Musoum, in London, but half a million of money bosidos his large 
also by the study of tho Tangyo Collection and nourishing business. Ilis will,made on 
at Birmingham, the Mayer Collection at 2 Nov. 1703, was proved on 2 July 1705 
Liverpool, the llulmo Collection alBurslem, (P. 0. C. 481 Newcastle). Ho divided his 
and the Joseph Collection in Nottingham substance mainly among his children, but 
Castle. did not forgot the assistant who, since 1781, 

Wedgwood’s contributions to literature had helped him in his scientific work, 
(other than private loiters) are few. There loaving to Alexander Chisholm an annuity 
is sound common-sonRe in his 1 AddroHs to of 207., an immediate gift of ten guineas ‘as 
tho Young InliabitontR of tho Pottery,’ pub- a testimony of regard; ’ and further desiring 
lishod in 1783 on tho occasion of bread his‘son Josiah to make tho remainder of his 
riots, and in another epistle to workmen life easy and comfortable.’ 
relating to their ontoring tho sorvico of On 25 Jan. 1704, at ARtbury in Cheshire, 
foreign manufacturers. Ilis remarks on Wodgwood married Sarah Wodgwood, 
tho bas-reliefs of tho Portland vase are not daughter of llichard Wodgwood of Spen 
voluablo, whilo _ his criticism (1775) of Qroon, Cheshire. Mrs, Wedgwood and her 
llichard Champion’s polition for an ox- husband were cousins in the third degree, 
tension of a patent lor making porcelain their common moat-great-grandfather being 
would have boon differently wordod had tho Gilbort Wodgwood previously named, 
ho boon acquainted with tho real merits of She was born on 18 Ang. 1781, and died on 
Champion’s caso (for a roviow of the matter, 15 Jan, 1815, From tlio union there sprang 
soo IIuoii CwWs Two Centuries of Ceramio seven children, three sons and four daugh- 
Art in Bristol, 1873, pp, 149-61). tors. The oldest ohild, Susannah, married 

On 16 Jan. 1783 Wedgwood was elcoted Itobert Waring Darwin, son of Dr. Erasmus 
a fellow of the lloyal Society. lie oontri- Darwin [n. v.], and father of Charles Robert 
butod two papers on chemical subjects to Darwin fq, v.l Wedgwood’s third son, 
tho ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (1783 and Thomas, is noticed separately. His second 
1700), and throe (in 1782,1781, and 1786) son, Josiuli, had nine children. One of these 
on tho construction and use of a pyro- was Ilensleigh Wodgwood [q.v.], mathema- 
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tioian and philologist; a daughter, Emma, 
married her first cousin, Charles Robert Dar- 
win. The works at Etruria are still carried 
on ky a grandson and other descendants of 
the second Josiah Wedgwood. 

A. good portrait of Wedgwood, painted in 
1783 by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now belongs 
to Miss Wedgwood of Leith Hill Place, 
Dorking; it has been twice engraved, once 
in mezzotint hy S. W. Reynolds. The Earl 
of Ornwford owns an early copy in oil by 
John Rising. George Stubbs painted in 
oil a family picture with nine figures, four 
being on horseback, also a large portrait in 
enamel on earthenware ; both these worke 
are now in the possession of Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood. A portrait of Wedgwood on 
horseback, also painted in enamel on earthen¬ 
ware, is owned hy Lord Tweedmouth ; an 
engraving of this picture is given in F. 
Kathbone’s ‘Old Wedgwood.’ A cameo 
medallion-portrait, modelled by William 
Uaokwood, was made at Etruria. On the 
monument in Stoke-on-Trent church there 
is a posthumous rolief hy Flaxman, while 
there is a modorn bust by Fontana in the 
Wedgwood Memorial Institute at Burslem 
(founded 1803"). A bronze etatue of Wedg¬ 
wood is at Stolto closo to tho railway 
station; it is the work of Mr. E. Davis, of 
London. It is bolivod that a wax cameo 
portrait of Wedgwood was executed shortly 
after 1781 by Eley George Mountstephen. 

[Mstoyord’a Life of Joaiah Wedgwood, 1866; 
Ward's Borough of Stoke-upon-Tvent, 1843 ; 
Gatty’a Oat. of Liverpool Art Club Loan Collec¬ 
tion, 1879 ; F. Rttthbone’a Cat. of the Coutonary 
Exhibition at Burslem, 1896; Church's Port¬ 
folio Monograph on Josiah Wedgwood, 1804. 
The Stafford Advertiser of 23 June 1806 reoords 
tho proceedings at Burslem at the centenary of 
Josinh Wodgwood's doath. His 1 Correspondence 
1762-94 ’ was privately edited by Lady Ferrer, 
3 volt 1903-8-1 A. H. C. 

WEDGWOOD, THOMAS (1771-1806), 
the first photographer, bom at Etruria Hall, 
Staffordshire, on V4 May 1771, was the third 
surviving eon of Josiah Wedgwood [q. v.j 
He was educated almost entirely at home, 
but spent a few terms at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity hotweou 1787 and 1789. For a vory 
short while he worked onergotically at the 
potteries, but was soon compelled by bad 
health lo lead a wandering life in vain 
search of cure. 

Tho name of Thomas Wedgwood is chiolly 
remembered in connection with photography. 
It had long boon known that nitrate and 
chloride of silver are affected by light under 
certain conditions, hut the idea of making 
practical use of this property does not seom 
VOL. xx. 


to have occurred to any one before it occurred 
to Wedgwood. In the 1 Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ’ for 1802 we find 
‘ An Account of a Method of copying Paint¬ 
ings upon Glass, and of making Profiles hy 
the agency of Light upon Nitrate of Silver, 
invented by T. Wedgwood, esq., with Ob¬ 
servations by H.Davy ’ [see Davy, Sm Htrat- 
thby], Wedgwood showed that a copy or 
a silhouette of any ohjeot could be obtained, 
when its shadow was thrown on a piece of 
white paper or leather which had been sensi¬ 
tised by being moistened with nitrate of 
silver. In a similar manner a silhouette of 
a picture painted on glass could be ob¬ 
tained by placing the glasB in the light of 
the sun upon the sensitised surface. The 
1 primary end ’ of hie experiments was to ob¬ 
tain photographs in a camera obscura, hut in 
this endeavour he was unsuccessful, as no 
effect could hB obtained ‘in any moderate 
time.’ Moreover he failed to discover any 
method of fixing his picture, and the copies 
made had to he kept in the dark. Miss 
Meteyard tries to connect the Daguerre, 
whose name ie known in connection with, 
the Daguerrotype, with a certain Daguerre 
with wuoin Josiah Wedgwood had business 
dealings, and in this way to trace hack the 
origin of these early French photographic 
inventions to Thomas Wedgwood; but it is 
probable that there is no justification what¬ 
ever for these Burmises. Although Wedg¬ 
wood failed to discover a practical photo¬ 
graphic process, to him appears to be due 
the credit of first conceiving and publishing 
tho idea of utilising the chemical action of 
lightfor the purposeofmakingpictures, either 
by contact or m tho camera, and of talcing 
the first steps towards the realisation of his 
project [see Talbot, William Hdnby Fox]. 

On lus father's death in 1796 Wedgwood 
inherited a considerable property, and spent 
much of his fortune in aiding men of genius. 
When in 1798 Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
a oandidate for the pastoral charge of the 
unit urian chapel at Shrewsbury, in order to 
enable him to devote himself entirely to 
philosophy and poetry Wedgwood and his 
brother offered him on annuity of 1601. a 
year, tho value of the emolument, the pro¬ 
spect of which he abandoned by accepting 
this offer. Thomas Wedgwood's half of the 
annuity was secured legally to Coleridge for 
life. Sir John Leslie (fi. v.], whose ac¬ 
quaintance he made at Edinburgh, was also 
assisted in a similar manner. During tho 
alarm of invasion in 1803 and 1804 he 
equipped at his own expense a corps of 
vol untoers raised in the country round Ulles- 
water. They were known as the 1 Loyal 
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Wedgwood Volunteers.’ The lael eight os 
nine years of Wedgwood’s short lifnwero an. 
incessant strugglo with disease. TTu died at 
linstbury, Dorset, on 10 July 1800. 

Perhaps the most striking tribute 1 o 
Wedgwood is that of Sydney Smith when 
he said that he know 1 no man who appears 
to have made such an impression on his 
friends,’ and his friends included many of 
the leading men of intellect of tho day, Ho 
gave Wordsworth 1 an impression of sub¬ 
limity.’ Thomas Campbell speaks of him as 
a ' strange and wonderful being . . . full of 
goodness, benevolence ... a man of wou- 
derful talents, a tact of taste acuto 1 >c- 

f ond description.’ Ilia opinions were to Sir 
[umpliry Davy ns ' a secret troasuro,’ and 
ofton, he said, onablud him to think rightly 
when perhaps otherwise ho would have 
~ le wrote 


hala. At the age of six years he was sent 
to the school at Sodgley Park, and t£ 
he remained for nine years and a half 
lining destined for the priesthood, he C0B ' 
turned his course at St, Mary’s Goliem' 
Oscott, and was ordained priest byBishnn 
Milner at Wolverhampton on 6 April 1814 
lie taught classics in the college for some 
years, and in 1818 he became its vice- 
president and professor of theology, After- 
wards he was appointed acting president of 
tho collego, and ho became absolute presi¬ 
dent in 1826. lie wub also chosen a canon 
of tho English chapter, and made vicar- 
genoral to Bishop Thomas Walsh, vicar- 
apostolic of tlio midland district. He was 
created D.D. by Loo XII in January 1829 
During his presidency tlio new buildings at 
Oscott were erected, and bis name is inti- 


Wodgwood that ho ‘ was a man who mixed 
sublime and comprehensive views of gunoral 
systems with an acuteness of search into tho 
miuutiie of tho details of each beyond any 
person he over mot with.’ 

As to Ooleridgo’s praises wo may perhaps 
bo tomptod to discount thorn, though lie de¬ 
clared, evidently alluding to tho annuity, 
tliatWodgwood was not ‘ loss tho hone factor 
of his intellect.' It is, however, to ho ro- 
grelted that the ‘full portrait of his friend’s 
mind and character,’ written by Coleridge, 
is lost, and also that Sir James Mackintosh 
never carried out his intention of publish¬ 
ing Wedgwood’s speculations, and at tho 
sarno tima of allowing ‘ how bright a philo¬ 
sophical genius went ont when the mo of 
that, feoblo body was extinguished,’ 

Wedgwood’s only writings aro two papers 
on tlio * Production of Light from diilbront 
Dodipe by float and by Attrition,’ read before 
tho Royal Society in 1791 and 1792, iu which 
wo find tho earliest suggestion of thogonural 
law, sinco established, that all bodies be- 
como rod hot at tho samo tomperaturo, They 
arc remarkable ns indicating a considerable 
power of research wlion ho was only twenty 
years of age. 

[Phil. Trans. Royal Soc. 1792 ; MoLoyarrt’s 
Group of Englishman; ItToloyard’s Lifo of Josiah 
Wedgwood; Onmpholl’s Lifo of S. T. Goloridgfl; 
Samlford’s Thomas Poolo and his Friondb; Paris's 


soininary, where lie spent more than forty 
years of his lifo. 

In 1840 he was nominated bishop of 
Abydos in parttbw, and vicar-apostolic of 
tho new norLhom district of England, hut he 
wont to Borne and obtained a release from 
tho appointment. In June 1843 he took 
charge of tho mission at Lenmington. Being 
called to St. Chad’s, Birmingham, he was 
made vicar-general and dean of the cathe¬ 
dral. Soon afterwards ho retired to the 
convent at Tlandsworth, near Birmingham. 
Ho was appointed provost of Birmingham, 
and ho assisted at tlio first council of West- 
minsl or. In July 18/53 ho was reinstated as 
president of Oscott Collego, and on 9 May 
1864 he was named by Pins IX a monsignor 
of the second rank, as domestic prelato of 
his Holiness, being thus entitled to the style 
of ‘ right, reverend.’ Ho died at Oscott on 
7 Nov. 1869. His funeral sermon, proachod 
by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Newman, was 
published under the litlo of 'The Tree be¬ 
side tho Waters, 

Woodall was distinguished by his elo¬ 
quence as a prenchor. Ho was diminutive 
in stature, and suffered from ill-hoalth 
throughout liis lifo. 

Tie was tho aullior of: 1. An edition of 
tho ‘Douay Latin Grammar,’ 1821. 2, ‘The 
Origin, Object, anil Influence of Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Seminaries considered. ... To which is 


Lifo of Davy; Beattie's Lifo and Loltors of 
Thomas Campbell; Coleridge’s Friend, 1860, 
i. 190; information kindly given by It. B, 
Litchilold, OBq.] L. D. 

WEEDALL, 11ENRY (1788-1859), pre¬ 
sident of St. Mary's Collego, Oscott, born in 
London on 0 Sopt. 1788, was son of a medical 
practitioner who had boon at Douay Collego 
with John Milnur [cp v.], bishop of Ousta- 


addod a short discourse explaining the Doc¬ 
trine and Moaning of tho Catholic Church 
in consecrating Bolls,’ Birmingham, 1838, 
8 vo, He also published several funeral ser¬ 
mons and addrosses, 

[Lifo by F. 0. Husoubeth, D.D. Loud. I860; 
London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, 1838, vil. 
108 ; OBootian, now sor. iv. 276 (with portrait}, 
and tho 1 History of Oseott ’ in subsequent 
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relumes of tliut periodical; Gent. Mag. 1859, ii. 
05 S • Brady's Episcopal Succession, iii. 237, 
242 ,’325, 312.] T. C. 

WEEKES, HENRY (1807-1877), sculp¬ 
tor, was born at Canterbury m 1807. After 
serving' an apprenticeship of five years with 
William Bonnes [q. v.] and studying in tlie 
schools of the Royal Academy, he became an 
assistant to Sir Francis Lcgatt Chantrey 
fq v .j On the death of the latter in 1843 
Weekes carried out many of his commissions, 
and took over his studio in Buckingham 
Palace Road, which he occupied throughout 
his life. He exhibited for the first time at 
the Royal Academy in 1828, and in 1838 
modelled the first bust of the queen done 
after her accession to the throne, He took 
a high position as a portrait-sculptor, and 
liis works of this class have groat merit. 
He executed the statnes of Sir Francis 
Bacon, for Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Lord Auckland, for Calcutta; Dr. Goodall, 
for Eton; John Ilunlor, for the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons; William Ilarvoy, for the 
new museum at Oxford; Archbishop Sum¬ 
ner, for Canterbury Cathedral; Charles 11, for 
the Ilouse of Lords; the figuros of Oran- 
mer, Latimer, and ltidley in the Martyrs’ 
Memorial at Oxford; and a vory large num¬ 
ber of busts of eminent parsons. Of his 
fancy figures and groups the most important 
are the Sholloy memorial in Christchurch 
Abbey, Hampshire, and the group of ‘ Manu¬ 
factures ’ in the Albert Memorial in Ilyde 
Park. Engravings of his figure of a ‘ Sup¬ 
pliant’ and Sholloy monument wore pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Art Journal ’ in 1868 and 1803. 
Weekes was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1850, a full member in 1808, and 
professor of sculpture in 1873. In 1853 he 
was awarded a gold modal by the Society of 
Arts for his treatise on the fine arts section 
of the Int ernational Exhibition ofl861, Ho 
died, after much sufioving, at his house in 
Pimlico on 28 May 1877. Ilis bust of Doan 
Buckland is now in tho National Portrait 
Gallery. A marble bust of Wcokes waB lent 
by J. Ernest Weokos to the Victorian Exhi¬ 
bition in 1887. 

[Men of tho Time, 1876; Art Journal, 1877; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] S’. M. O'D. 

WEELKES, THOMAS (Jl . 1000), musi¬ 
cian, was probably born between 1570 and 
1680, as in 1607 he published a sot of ma¬ 
drigals, which he calls in the dedication 'the 
fii'st-fmiots of my barren ground.’ no also 
alluded to his 1 unriponed years’ in the dedi¬ 
cation of his sooond publication in 1508, 
Soon afterwards he cocaine organist of 
Winchester College, as appears from his pub¬ 


lications in 1800, He then proceeded to 
New College, Oxford, but was not on the 
foundation {Reg. Univ. O.von, ir. i. 81,147). 
He supplicated for the degree of Mus. Bao. 
on 13 Feb. 1601-2, and was admitted on 
13 July following. Wood {Fasti) erroneously 
calls him William Weeiks. In tho works 
published in 1608 he describes himself as 
organist of Chichester Cathedral and gentle¬ 
man of the Chapel Royal; hut Mb name doeB 
not occur in tho ‘ Cheque-hook.’ He died 
before 1641, as an anthem of his was included 
in Barnard’s 'First Book of Selected Church 
Musiek,’ from which composers then living 
were exoluded. Another anthem in Bar¬ 
nard’s manuscript collections at the Royal 
Collugo of Mubic is dated 9 March 1017.’ 

Woelkos’s publications were: 1. 'Madri¬ 
gals to 3, 4, 6, and 6 VoyceB,’ 1697; this 
collection was edited in score by E. J. Hop¬ 
kins for the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
1846; Nos. 2-4 are set to the words 'My 
flocks feed not,’ an incorrect version of which 
subsequently appeared in the ‘Passionate 
Pilgrim.’ 2. ‘ Ballots and Madrigals to five 
voycos, with one to 6 voyces,’ 1698; re¬ 
printed in 1008. 3. ‘ Madrigals of 6 and 6 
parts apt for the Viols and VoyceB,’ 1000. 
4. ‘ Madrigals of 6 parts, apt for the Viols and 
Voices,’ 1600. 6. ‘Ayers or Phautasticke 
Bpirites for threB Voices,’ 1608. Weelkes 
also contributed a madrigal to Morley’s 
‘Triumphs of Oriana,’ 1001; and two pieces 
to Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamonlacions of a 
sorrowful Soule,’ 1614. Besides the anthem 
printed by Barnard in 1641, two others were 
published in the Musical Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety’s ‘ Anthems by Composers of tho Ma- 
dvigalian Poriod' and ' Responses to the 
Commandments ’ in ‘ The Choir and Musioal 
Record,’ July 1864. In the manuscript col¬ 
lections now at the Royal College of Music, 
whence Barnard selected Ms publications, 
there are eleven other anthems; and vocal 
and instrumental pieces are preserved in 
Cosyn’s ‘Virginal Book’ at Buckingham 
PalacB, in Additional MSS. 29389,29366-8, 
29872-7, and 29427 at the British Museum, 
and in MS. 1882 at the Royal College. A 
madrigal was published by Stanley Lucas 
from Additional MSS. 17788-91; and there 
are pavans for viols in Additional MSS. 
17792-0. 

Some of Weelkea’s madrigals have been 
reprinted in popular collections during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centurios. Among 
liis best works are: ‘As Vesta was from 
Latmos Hill descending' (his contribution 
to the ‘Triumphs of Oriana’); ‘Lo country 
sportsj’ 1697; ‘ To shorten winter's sadness’,’ 
‘In pride of May," Welcome, sweet pleasure/ 

3x2 
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and 'Lady, your eye,’ 1508; 'Now let us 
tnalre a merry greeting,’ 1600; ' Strike it up, 
neighbour,’ ‘Now ev’ry tree,’ and ‘ The Night¬ 
ingale,’ 1008. Specimens may be seen in 
E. T. Warren’s great collection of ‘Catches,’ 
&c, (1763), and ‘ Vocal Harmony,’ ‘ Apollo¬ 
nian Harmony’ (1780), Willoughby’s ‘ Social 
Harmony ’ (1780), Bland’s ‘ Ladies' Collec¬ 
tion’ (1786), B. Webb's ‘Collection of Mar 
drigals’ (1808), Page's 1 .Festive Harmony’ 
(1801), ‘The Harmonist’ (c. 1810), Gwilt’s 
‘Madrigals and Molds’ (1816), Samuel 
Webbe's ‘ Convito Armonico ’ and 0. Knight's 
‘ MuRical Library’ (1831), llawos’s ‘ Colleo- 
tion of Madrigals ’ (1836), ‘The British Har¬ 
monist ’ (1848), Cramer’s ‘ Madrigals’ (1856), 
Oliplmnt's ‘Ten Favourito Madrigals’ and 
Turle and Taylor’s ‘ People’s Hinging Book ’ 
(1811), llullah’s ‘Vocal Scores' (1816), 
Joseph Warren’s ‘Chorister's Handbook’ 
(I860), ‘ Tho Choir and Musical llccord ’ for 
August 1803, ‘ Arion’ (1894), and (lie clioap 
publications of Novollo, Stanley Lucas, Oas- 
soll, and Ourwon. Woolkos mid Wilbyu are 
usually mentioned logothor by critics and 
historians; but a‘certain characteristic stiif- 
noss’ (Giioyb) makos Woolkos decidedly in¬ 
ferior as a composer to his contemporary. 

[Weolkcs’s ivories; Bimbnult’s Bibliotheca 
Madrigalinmi, pp. 7, 12, 14, 26; Orovu'B Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, ii. 191, iv. 313, 431; 
Oat. of Sacrod Harmonic Society’s Library, pp. 
188, 224; Oliphanl’s La Musa Madrigaloseo; 
iTagol's Oesehielito dor Musilt in England, ii. 
118, 143; Hawkins’s Hist, of Musio, o, 102 ; 
Burney's General Hist, of Musio, iii. 124; Davoy's 
nisi, of Engl. Musio, pp. 172, 180, 21(9, 266, 
403.] H. D. 

WEEMSE, JOHN (1679P-1G38), divino. 
[Seo Wmmyss.] 

WEEVEB, JOHN (1676-1632), poet 
and ant iquary, a native oi Laucasliire, born 
in 1670, was admitted to Quoons' College, 
Cambridge, as a sizar on 30 April 1694. His 
tutor was William Oowll fq.v.] ( College Regi¬ 
ster). He batliod freely, no relates, in what 
ho desoribed as ‘Nostor-old nymph-nursing 
Grant,[a].’ fie rotainod through life an afl’oe- 
tion for his colleges, but seems to have left 
tho university without a degree. 

Betiring to his Lancashire homo about 
1698, lie studied carefully and apprecia¬ 
tively curront English litoraturo, and in 
1609 he published a volume entitled ‘ Epi- 
grammos in the oldest Cut and newest 
Fashion. A twise sovon Houres (in so 
many wookos) Studie. No longer (like the 
Fashion) not unlike to continuo. The first 
soven. John Weever ’ (London by V. S. for 
Thomas llushell), 1699,12mo. The whole 


work was dedicated to a Lancashire patron 
Sir Bichard Houghton of Houghton Tower 
high sheriff of the county. A portrait erj 
graved by Thomas Cecil is prefixed, and de 
scribed the author as twenty-three at the 
date of publication, 1699. But Weever in 
some introductory stanzas informs the reader 
that most of tho epigrams were written when 
lie waB only twenty. He speaks of his Cam- 
bridge education, and confesses ignorance of 
London. Tho epigrams, which are divided 
into seven parts (each called a ‘week,’ after 
tho manner of tho Froneh religiouB poet Du 
Bartas), are in crude and pedestrian verse. 
But tlio volume owes itB value, apart from 
its rarity^ to its mention and commendation 
of the chief poets of tho day. The most in¬ 
teresting contribution is a sonnet (No. 22 of 
the fourth week) addressed to Shakespeare 
which forcibly illustralos the admiration ex- 
citod among youthful contemporaries by the 
publication of Shakespeare’s oarly works- 
ins narrative poorns, his ‘ Borneo and Juliet,’ 
and hisearly historical Sha/cespearJa 

Cmtitrieof-Prayae, Now SliakspereSoe.,1879, 
p. 16). Hardly loss valuable to the historian 
of literature are Weaver's epigrams on Ed¬ 
mund Spenser’s poverty and deat h, on Daniel, 
Drayton, Bon Jonson, Marston, Warner, 
Boborl Allott, and Christopher Middleton. 
In his epigram on Alloyn, he asserts that 
Home and Boscius yield tho palm to London 
and Alleyn. A copy of this extremely rare 
volumo is in tho Malone collection at the 
Bodleian Library. 

Subsequently Weovor produced another 
volumo of veim This boro tho title; ‘ The 
Mirror of Martyrs; or, tho life and death 
of that thrice valient Capitaine and most 
godly Martyre Sir John (Jldcastle, knight, 
Lord Oobham,' 1001, sin. sq. 8vo (London, 
by V. S. for William Wood). Tlioro aretwo 
dedications to two friends, William Oovell, 
B.D., the author'B Cambridge tutor, ana 
Bicliard Dalton of Pilling. The work was, 
tho author tells us, wrilton two years befoie 
publication, and was possibly suggested by 
tho controversy about Sir John Oldcastls 
that was excited in London in 1698 by the 
production of Sliakospoare’s ‘Hemy IV.’ 
in that play tho great character afterwards 
re-named Falslall at first boro tlio designa¬ 
tion of Sir John Oldcastlo, to tho soandnl of 
those who claimed descent from the lollard 
leader or sympathised with his opinions and 
career (of. Shahoapeare’s Centum of Prayse, 
pp. 42, 106). Woovor calls his work the 
‘true Oldcastlo,’ doubtless in reference to 
the current controversy. Woovor displays at 
several points his knowledge of Shokespoare's 
recent plays. He vaguely reflects Shake- 
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gpenre's language in ‘Henry TV’ (pfe. ii 
line 1) when referring to Hotspur’s death and 
the tattle of Shrewsbury (stanza 113). 
Similarly in stanza 4 he notices the speeches 
made to 1 the many-headed multitude’ by 
Brutus and Marie Antony at Ccasar's funeral. 
These speeches were the invention of Shake¬ 
speare in his play of 1 ,Tulius Cfesar,’ and it is 
clear that Weever had witnessed a perform¬ 
ance of Shakespeare’s play of ‘ Julius Ctesar ’ 
before writing of Ctesar’s funeral. Weever's 
reference is proof that ‘Julius Orcsar’ was 
written before Woever’s volurno was pub¬ 
lished in 1601. There is no other contem¬ 
porary roferenco to the play by which any 
limits can be assigned to its date of compo¬ 
sition. The piece was not published until 
1623 ) in the first folio of Shakespeare's works. 
As in his first, so in his second volume, 
Weever mentions Spenser's distress at the 
close of liis lifo (stanza 63). Four perfect 
copies of Weovor’s ‘ Mirror of Martyres' are 
known; they aro respectively in tho Iluth, 
Britwell, and Bodloian libraries, and in the 
PepyBion Library at Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge. The ouly other copy now known is 
imperfect, and is in the British Museum. The 
poem was reprinted for tho Itoxbnrghe Club 
in a volume aditod by Mr. 1 [enry Ilucks Gibbs 
(afterwards Lord Aldonham) in 1873, 
Subsequently Weevor published a thumb- 
book (1£ inch in height) giving a poetical 
history of Christ beginning with tho birth of 
tho Virgin. Tho title-page ran ‘An Agnus 
Dei. Printed by V. S. for Nicholas Lyng, 
1006.’ Tho dedication ran: ‘To Priuce 
Henry. Your humblo servant. .To. Weovor.’ 
The only copy known is in tho Iluth Library 

£ F. Birenous, Centura Literaria , ii.; Iluth 
bran/ Cat.) 

In tho early years of tho sevontoonth cen¬ 
tury Woever travelled abroad. IIo visited 
Libgo, Paris, Parma, and Home, studying 
literature and arehraology (cf. Funemll 
Momtments, pp. 4 0,145,257,568). Finally he 
settled in a largo house built by Sir Thomas 
Ohalouor in Olerkeuwell Close, ami turned 
his attontion exclusively to antiquities. lie 
madeantiquarian tours through England, and 
he dosignod to make arolueologicul explora¬ 
tion in Scotland if life were spared him. 
IIo camo to know tho antiquaries at the 
College of Arms and elsewhere in London, 
and made froqu 0 ulroKoarok.es in tho libraries 
ofSirTlobertCottonandSirSimondsD’Ewes. 
His chief labours saw tlio light in a folio 
volume extending to nearly nine hundred 
pages, and bearing tho tit lo ‘ Anciont Funemll 
Monuments wit bin tho United Monarcliie of 
Great Brilaino, Ireland, and the Islands ad¬ 
jacent, with the dissolved monasteries there¬ 


in oontained, their Founders and what Emi¬ 
nent Persons have been in the same interred ’ 
(London, 1031, fob) A curious emblematic 
frontispiece was engraved by Thomas Cecil, 
as well as a portrait of the author, ‘ set, 65 
A“ 1681.’ "Weever dedicated his work to 
Charles I. In an epistle to the reader he 
acknowledges tho encouragement and assist¬ 
ance he received from his ‘ deare deceased 
friend ’ Augustine Vincent, and from the an¬ 
tiquary Sir Robert Cotton, to whom Vincent 
first introduced him. He also mentions among 
his helpers Sir Henry Spelman, John Selden, 
and Sir Simouds D’Ewes, A copy which 
Weever presented to his old college (Queens’) 
at Cambridge is still in the library there, and 
has an iuscription in his autograph (facsimile 
in Pink’s Clerlrenwell , p. 351). Almost all 
Weever's sepulchral inscriptions ore now 
obliterated, liis transcripts are often faulty 
and errors in dates abound (cf. Wharton, 
Anql, Sacra, par. i. p, 068; Gent. Mag. 1807, 
ii. 808). But to the historian and biographer 
tho book, despite its defects, is invaluable. 
A new edition appeared in 1601, and a third, 
with some addenda by William Toolco, in 
1707. Weever’s original manuscript of the 
work is in the library of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries (Nos. 127-8). 

Weevor, who dated the address to the 
reader in liis ‘Funerall Monuments’ from 
his house in Clerkonwell Close, was buried 
in 1682 in the church of St. James’B, Clerlcen- 
woll. Tho church was subsequently entirely 
rebuilt (cf. Pink’s Clerkmiml, p. 48). Tho 
long epitaph in verse inscribed on his tomb 
is preserved in Stow’s ‘ Survey of London’ 
(1633, p. 900, cf. Ktrype's edition, bk. iv. 
p. 65; Gent. Mag . 1788, ii. 600). 

[Authorities cited; Fuller’s Worthies; Olinl- 
mors’s Biogr. Diet.; Pink’s Clorkenwoll; 
Addit, MS. 21187, f. 3fi8 (Hunter's MS. Chorus 
Vatum) | Collier’s Btbliogr. Cat.; WeBver’s 
books.) S. Ii. 

WEGUELIN, THOMAS MATTHIAS 
(d. 1828), soldier, bom at Moorfields in Lon¬ 
don, was the eldest son of John Christopher 
Woguelin by Itis second wife, Elizabeth. He 
was appointed a cadet in tlio East IndinOom- 
pany's service in March 1781 on the Bengal 
presidency. lie arrived in Calcutta in April 
1782, having previously been promoted toon 
ensigney on 10 June 1781. lie joined the 
third European regiment at Burkanpur, and 
received a lieutenant's commission on 22 Sept. 
1782. In November he was removed to the 
first battalion of the 22nd native infantry, 
at tho frontier station of Fatehgarli in the 
dominions of the nowab of Ondh. In March 
1783 he proceeded to the Farulihabad dis¬ 
trict, where he took port in some petty 
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opsrations, and in 3796, when liis regiment 600,0001. Being 1 obliged by private affaP 
was incorporated ■with the 2nd native in- to return lo England, lie resigned his ofli 
fanlry, lie received the brovet rank of cap- at tlio close of 1820, embarking i n Jonuorr 

tain. lie served against Tipn Saib from 1822 . Ho received the rank of colonel com 
1790 to 1792 with Lieutenant-colonel John mandant on 20 July 1823, and died in Lon" 
Oockrell’s detachment. lie took part in the don at Monlagu Square on 23 May 3828* 
battlo of Seringapatam on 13 Slay L791, in lie was twice married. By his first wife he 
the assault on the enemy’s entrenched camp had a son and a daughter, and by his second 
on 0 Fab. 1792, and in the siogo of the city, wife three sons. 

In Docombor 1797 he was transferred to rfl-ont. Mac 1S2S ii isn. „ 

tlio first battalion of the J 3th native infantry, Miles’s Indian Army List, 1838 ■ infornLtim 
whicli he commanded in 1799 during the kindly given by Mr, A. W. Greene.] E. I n 
deposition of tlio nawdb of Oudli [sec \Vno- J ' ‘ 

x,nsr.uY, ltioJiAiui Oor.i.ny, Marquis Wiil- WEIINERT, EDWARD IIENRY (1813- 
TiTMLEYJ, and shortly after joined the 1st 1808), walurcolour-painter, was born in 
European regiment at Cawnpur, romoving London, of German parents, in 1818. He 
with it to Dindpur at tho close of the year, was educated at Gottingen, and received his 
On 10 Aug. 1801 ho rocoivedtlio regimental art training chiefly in Paris, where and in 
rank of captain, and in Heptumbor 1803 ho Jersey he resided from 1832 to 1837. H e 
proceeded in command of tho flank com- then reLurned to England and joined the 
panics of his regiment to join tho army under recently founded ‘Now’ Society (now the 
Lord Lnko [see Lakh, Gjiraud, first Bakon], Institute) of Pnintors iu Watercolours, to 
then engaged with tlio Marattas in tho tlio exhibitions of which ho was subsequently 
north-west, wlioro ho took part in tho siege a constant contributor. JLis drawings were 
of Gwalior. In September 1804 ho accom- all of an historical character, among the 
paniod Lake’s army in the capacity of judge- boBt being 1 Lord Nigel's Introduction to 
advocatc-genoral in t ho Hold provinces north tho Sanctuary of AlHiitia,’ ‘Lutlior reading 
and west of Allahabad, and took part in tho his Sermon to somo Friends,’ ‘ The Death of 
siege of Bluirljnir. ITe continued to hold Wicltlillb,’ ‘ Filippo Lippi and the nun 
the post until liis appointment to a majority Lucretia Bull,’ ‘ Oaxton examining the first 
on 3 March 1808. In Juno ho was nonit- Proof Shoot from liis Pruss,’ and ‘The 
naled to command an expedition for tho Prisoner of Gisors.’ Tho last is well known 
dofoneo of tho Portuguese of Macao against by tho engraving puhlisliod by the Art 
any Fronc.h attempt, receiving tho local Union, 1848. Wolmort’s largo works, though 
rank of colonel. On liis return to Bengal in excellently conceived and drawn, were un- 
Fobruary 1809 ho received the thanks of tho attractive in colour, and did not readily find 
governor-general for liis conduct. On tho purchasers. Ho was more successful as a 
establishment of tlio commissariat in Bengal designer of hook illustrations. Among the 
on l Fob. 1810 AVoguolin was appointed many publications for whichlie furnishedthe 
deputy coinmissary-gonoral. llo accom- drawings wore Grimm’s ‘Household Stories,’ 
nnuied Major-goneval,Sir John Ahorcromhy 1863 j Keats's ‘Evo of St. Agnes,’ 1868; 
(q.v.] in tlio expedition against Mauritius iu Coleridge's ‘Anciont Mariner,’ 1867; ‘The 
1810 as head of tho commissariat depart- Pilgrim's Progress,’1868; Andersen’s‘Fairy 
menl, and after tho reduction of tho island Tales,’ 186] j ‘Robinson Orusoo,’ 1862; and 
was appointodby tho governor, Sir Jlobort Poo’s ‘Poetical Works,’ 1866. Wolinert 
Townsond Favquhar [q. v.], commissary- contributed to the Westminster Hall cartoon 

g eneral of Mauritius, Bourbon, and tluiir exhibition in 18J6 an allegorical drawing of 
ependoncies. Ho returned to Bengal iu ‘ J list loo,’ now in tho Boutli Kensington 
Mnroh 1812 with a loUm 1 from Farcpiuar to Musoum, Ho died at Fortess Terraoe, 
tho governor in council expressing lus appro- Kentish Town, on 1C Sept. 1808. Acollec- 
balion of liis sorvices. On 1 July 1812 lie lion of his works was exhibited at the 
was nominatod eoramissary-gom'ral of Bon- Institute in tho following year, 
gal with the rank of lieut enant-colonol, r Arl , , Tournlvl , R08 . Bryan’s Diet, of Painters 
aUaimng tho regimental rank on 16 March (Armstrong); Gravos’s Diet, of Anisia, 17(10- 
1814. llo discharged tlio dulius of commis- 1893 .) F. M. O’D, 

sary-gonoral through tho two wavs with 

Nepal between 1814 and 1816, and that wit li WEIR, THOMAS (1600 P-1070), ra¬ 
the Pindaris from 1810 to 1818, conducting putod sorcerer, son of a Lanarkshire 
tho business of liis olficowith so much ability proprietor iu Clydesdale, was born abonl 
that tlio extra oxpousos of tho wavs did not 1000. llo sowed as captain-lieutenant in 
exceod the comparatively small sum of "olonol Roburt Home’s regiment in Ire- 
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land in 1643, and also for some time as 
major in the Earl of Lanark’s regiment; 
and on S March 1047 presented a petition 
to the estatos for the payment of a sum of 
600 marks due to him tor these services. In 
1649-60 he was promoted to tho command 
of the city guard of Edinburgh, He was 
one of the promoters of the western re¬ 
monstrance in 1660, and gradually become 
noted as one of tho most devoted and 
sanctified of a strict sect of Kdinburgh co¬ 
venanters, at whoso meetings he displayed 
a remarkable gift of extempore prayer. As 
major of the city guard he had special charge 
of Montrose before his execution in May 
1660, and is stated to have treated Mm with 
peculiar harshness, 

r In his lator years, and after he retired 
from the city guard, Woir gradually became 
reputed as o wizard. On coming to Edin¬ 
burgh he lodged for some time in tho Cow- 
gate, in tho house of a Miss Grissel Whitford, 
where James Mitchell (d. 1678) [q. vj, the 
would-bo assassinator of Archbishop Sharp, 
also for sorao time lodged. Subsequently he 
resided with his sister Jean in a house in the 
West Bow. On tho si ah' of this house ho is 
said to have cost a powerful spell by which 
those who were ascending it felt as if they 
were going down. His incantations were 
mainly effected by means of a black staff, 
which was cnriously carved with heads like 
tkoBO of the satyrs, and was supposed to have 
beon presonted to him by Satan. This staff 
could be sent by him on errands, and on 
dark nights (so it was gravely affirmed) 
might be scon going before him carrying a 
lantern. Eraser, minister of Wardlo, who 
saw him in Edinburgh in 1660, thus describes 
him; ‘ Bis garb was still a oloalt, and some¬ 
what dark, and he never went without his 
staff. JTe was a tall black man, and ordi¬ 
narily looked dowu on tho ground: a grim 
countenance and a big nose’ (manuscript in 
die Advocates’ Library, quoted in Wilson’s 
Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time , 
1872, pp. 3SR sqq., where is also an engrav¬ 
ing of Weir’s houso in the West Bow). But 
whether influenced by remorse or lunacy, or 
a combination of tho two, Woir, though he 
never professed any ponitonco, made a volun¬ 
tary confession lo tho authorities of incest, 
sorcery, and other crimes; and, after trial, on 
9 April 1070; during which ho is said to 
have boon delirious, was burned at thestako 
on the 12lh, at Gallowlio, on tho slopes of 
Groeneido, between Edinburgh and Luitu, Ilo 
died impouitent, and renounced all hopes of 
heaven. His si all', which was also burned 
with him,‘ gavo rare turnings ’ in tho fire, 
and, like liimeelf, ‘was long a burning. 
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His sister, notwithstanding that she mani¬ 
fested unmistakable symptoms of lunacy, was 
burned along with him. Ilia story is sup¬ 
posed to have suggested Lord Byron’s ‘Man- 

[Hickes’s Ravaillac Rcdivivus, 1678; Sinclair’s 
Satan’s Invisible World Displayed, 1686, re¬ 
printed 1871; Lamont's Diary, od. Kinloch, 
1830; Robert Law’s Memorialls, ed. G, K.Shnipe, 
1818; Arnot’s Criminal Trials; Robert Cham¬ 
bers’s Traditions of Edinburgh.] T. E, H. 

WEIB, WILLIAM (1802-1868), jour¬ 
nalist, was born in 1802 at Mount Hamilton 
in Ayrshire. His father, who was Mr. Os¬ 
wald’s ‘ factor,’ died in 1804; Mb mother mar¬ 
ried again, and Mr, Oswald acted as his 
guardian, sanding him to Ayr academy, 
which he left in August 1817 with the repu¬ 
tation of being ‘ talented, honourable, kind- 
hearted, somewhat eccentric, and a most 
rapaciouB reader.’ Ilis education was com¬ 
pleted at the university of Gottingen. He 
became a member of the Scottish bar on 
27 Jan. 1827. He was the first editor of the 
' Glasgow ArgUB’ (Glasgow Citizen, Septem¬ 
ber 1868), ana, removing to London, he con¬ 
tributed to the ‘ Spectator.’ Many articles 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopmdia’ and in Knight’s 
1 London ’ were from Ms pen, and he wrote the 
chnptor on manners during the reign of 
George III in the ‘ Pictorial History of Eng¬ 
land' (Kniuiit, Passages of a Working Life, 
ii. 229, 269, 263). 

Woir joined the editorial staff of the ‘Daily 
News’ whon it was founded in 1840, and 
succeeded Broderick Knight Hunt [q. v.] 
in 1864 as editor. After a few days’ illness 
lie died on 16 Sept. 1868. Under his editor¬ 
ship tho 1 Daily Nows ’ flourished, the ‘ Times ’ 
writing after Ms death that he had con¬ 
ducted it in a way which ‘ made it a worthy 
representative of the English press.’ The 
1 Globe’ wrote ‘that he was master of tho 
library of Europe;' the ‘Athenaeum’ that 
1 in tho ranks of literature there was not a 
nobler or more unassuming soldier than he; ’ 
and the ‘Spectator’ that ‘his death is a 
public loss,’ He was credited by the ‘ Glas¬ 
gow Citizen’ with writing good verse ns well 
as prose. The infirmity of doafeess prevented 
him from playing a more conspicuous part in 
public life. 

[Private information.] E. R. 

WEISS, WILLOUGHBY mJNTER 
(1820-1807), vocalist and composer, the sou 
of Willoughby Gaspard Weiss, professor of 
the flulo and music publisher at Liverpool, 
was born there on 2 April 1820. lie was a 
pupil of Sir Gcorgo Thomas Smart [q.v.] and 
Michael William Balfo [q. v.], and mode his 
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first appearance in public as a singer at a con- 
cort of Ida own at Liverpool, 6 May 18J2. 
He first appoarod in opera as Oroveso in 
' Noma ’ at Bublin on 2 July 1842, and subse¬ 
quently became a usoful member of the Pyne 
and Harrison and other opera companies. lie 
was distinguished as aeoncort-singer, but he 
specially excolled as an exponent of oratorio 
music, m which his artistic feeling and rich 
voice found full means of expression, Ilia 
first appearance at a festival was at Glouces¬ 
ter in 1844. 

WoiBs’s chief claim 1 0 distinction rest b upon 
being the composer of ‘ The Village Black¬ 
smith,’ sot to Longfellow’s words, a song 
which has had ana still retains an extra¬ 
ordinary popularity. lie composed it about 
1854. lie oflerod tho copyright to a firm of 
mimic publishers for tho sum of 6 1., and, 
upon tlioir declining to accept, it on those 
terms, Weiss published tho song on his own 
account, with the result that it brought to 
him and his descendants an annual income 
of no inconsiderable amount for upwards of 
forty years. 

"VVoiss, who was of a genial, lovable dis¬ 
position, died at St. George’s Villa, Regent ’a 
Park, 24 Oct. 1867, and is buried in lligh- 
gate cemetery. TIo married, 15 Sept. 1845, 
Georgina Ansoll Burrett (18S2(i—1880), a 
native of Gloucester, who was favourably 
known ns a singer. By her he loft a daugh¬ 
ter. 

In addition to ‘ The Village Blacksmith 1 
Weiss composed many other songs and 
ballads, and arranged a pianoforte edition of 
Weber’s Mass in G. 

[Grovo’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv, 
433; Musical World, 20 Oct. and 2 Nov. 1807; 
Gout. Mag. 1807, ii. 828; private information 
from his gmudBon, W, \V, Graham, obq,] 

V. G. K 

WEIST-HILL, THOMAS HENRY 
(1828-1801), musician, sou of Thomas Hill, 
goldsmith and freeman of tlio oity, was born 
in London on 8 Jan, 1828. lie showed an 
early taste for tho violin, and, after appear¬ 
ing at Gravesend ns an 1 infant prodigy,’ he 
in 1814 entered the Royal Academy of 
Musio, where ho studied undor Prosper 
Philippe Catherine Sainton [q. v.], and in 
1816 took the king's scholarship, lie was 
subsequently a professor of the violin at the 
academy, niid conducted its choir and or¬ 
chestra. On leaving the institution lie at¬ 
tached himself to tho orchestra of tho Prin¬ 
cess Theatre, but I 10 soon became known as { 
a concert violinist, and was taken up first 
by Edward Jamos Lodor[q,v.],and then by I 
Louis Ant oine 3 nlien or Jullien [q. v.l Wi th ' 
the latter ho toured in America, whore ho 


was the first to make known Mondelsaohr. 1 . 
violin concerto, and later visited the win 
oipal continental ci ties. Returning to LT 
don, he was engaged as first violin bv fSiri 
Michael Costa [q. v.], under whom lie nlavJ 
for many years in the Opera, Philharmonic 
and baerod Harmonic sooietios’ orehesW 
P'Lthe opening of the Alexandra Palace in 
1873 he was appointed musical director, and 
in that capacity did good service by bringing 
forward now compositions by native writers 
as well as by roviving forgotten works such 
as Handel’s ’Esther’ and ‘S usanna, ’ In 
1878 he conducted the orchestral conceits of 
Madame Viard-Louis, at which several im¬ 
portant works wore hoard for the first time 
111 England. lie was appointed principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music in 1880, and 
hold that post till his doatli at South Ken¬ 
sington on 26 Bee. 180]. He was an admi¬ 
rable violinist and an able administrator, 
lie wrote a few compositions, mostly foi 
violin and ’collo, of which the ‘ Pompadour 
Gavotte ’ becamo popular. 

[Musical Opinion, January 1886; Lute. 
March 1891 (portrait); Musical Herald (por¬ 
trait.) and Musical TimoB, February 1892; 
Brown and StvalLon's British Musical Biogra¬ 
phy ; information from the son, Ferdinand 
WoisHIilI, osq.) ,T, O. H. 

WELBY, 1IENRY (rl 1636), ‘The Phoe¬ 
nix of those late Times,’ was tho eldest son 
of Adlavd Wolby (d. 11 Aug. 1570) of Ged- 
ney in Lincolnshire, by his first wife, the 
daughter of an inhabitant of Hull named 
Hall. He was matriculated as a pensioner 
of St, John’s College, Onmbridgo, on 24 May 
1558, and wns mado a student of the Inner 
Temple in Norombor 1662, ‘whore, being 
accomodated with nil tho parts of a gentle¬ 
man, hoe after rotyred himself into tho ooun- 
trye,’ purchasing the oaf ate of Goxhill in 
Lincolnshire from Lord Wentworth. Wish¬ 
ing to onlargo his mind by travel, he * spent 
some few yearos in tho Lowe Oouutreys, 
Gormnny, Franco, and Italy, malting the best 
uso of lus time,’ 

In this mamior Wolby continued his 
blameless life until past middle ago. About 
1692 Ills younger brother, John, a dissolute 
youth, took umbrage at IieniVs endeavours 
to reform liis habits, and, after repeatedly 
threatening his life, attempted to shoot him 
with a pist ol. Wolby wns dooply afl'acted by 
this villainy, and, talcing ‘ a very fairs house 
in tho lower end of Grub Street, lioar unto 
Ovipplogate,’ ho passed flic rest of his life in 
absolute seclusion, never leaving liis apart¬ 
ments or soeing any living creature except 
his old maid-servant Elisabeth. In this 
manner lie livod for forty-four years in the 
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most abstemious fashion, while exercising a 
generous bounty towards his poorer neigh¬ 
bours. During that period he ato neither 
Hah nor flesh, and never drank wine. He 
died on 29 Oot. 1038, and was buried in St. 
Giles’s, Oripplegate, He married Alice, 
daughter of Thomas ‘White of Wallingwells 
in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, by his 
wife Anne Cecil, sister of the first Lord 
Burghley. By Alice, Welby had one daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, his solo heiress, who was 
married at St. Giles’s, Oripplegate, on 13 July 
1698 to Sir Christopher Hildyard of Wine- 
stead in Yorkshire. She was buried at 
Eouth in the East Hiding on 28 Nov. 1638, 
The family of Hildyard established at Flint- 
bom Hall, near Newark, are her descendants 
(Btromi, Landed Gentry, 1898, s. v. ‘Ilild- 
vard;’ Fobteu, Yorkshire Pedigrees, 1874, 
vaLii.s.v.‘ Hildyard’). 

A life so oocentric as that of Welby was 
the source of some notoriety, and in the year 
after his death a biography appeared entitled 
<The Phoenix of these late Times, or the 
Life of Mr. Ilenry Welby, Esq.' (London, 
1637, 4lo). It contained commemorative 
verses by Shackerley Marmion [q. v.], John 
Taylor the ‘ Water Poet,’Thomas neywood, 
Thomas Nabbes, and others, and had prefixed 
a portrait of Welby as ho appeared at the 
time of Iiis death, engraved by William Mar¬ 
shall. Two editions, with no important dif¬ 
ferences, appeared in the same year. 

[The Phamix of those late Times, 1887; 
Notices of the Family of 'Welby, 1842, pp. 18- 
64; Gibbons’s Notes on the Visitation of Lin¬ 
colnshire in 1081, pt. ix. 1808, pp. 103-207; 
Btndonts admitted to the Inner Tomplo, 1647- 
1600, p, 47; Nofcos and Queries, 3rd sor. iii. 
1G8,107.] E, I. 0. 

WELCH or WELSH, JOHN (1670 P- 
1622), proshytorian divino, son of the laird 
of Coluoston or Collision, in tko parish of 
Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, and bordering 
OroigenpuUock—which Carlyle (Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, p. 102) supposes to have beon an¬ 
ciently included as moorland in the oslate— 
was born about 1670. When young he dis¬ 
played a rather unruly disposition, and, dis¬ 
liking the sovoro reetrainl s of homo, broke 
fiom parental control and joined a band of 
border reivers; hut, discovering this ad¬ 
venturous life to bo lass pleasant and desir¬ 
able than his youthful fancy had depicted it, 
he sought reconciliation with his fat nor, and, 
with a view of studying for the churah, lie 
was presently snnl (o the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, whore ho took llio degree of M.A. in 
1688. On 0 March 1580-00 he was nomi¬ 
nated by the privy council one of three for 
maintaining tho true religion in the Forest 


and Tweeddalo, and was settled at Selkirk. 
In 1694 he was translated to Kir kcudbright, 
and on 29 March 1696 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for Nithsdale, Annandole, 
Lauderdale, Eskdale, and E weadale (Caldhr- 
woon, History, v. 420). 

On 18 Dec. following, when occupying 
the pulpit of St. Giles's! kirk, Edinburgh, 
shortly after the tumult of the preshyterians 
against the king, he took opportunity to 
preach against the king’s conduct, 1 alleging 
that his majesty was possessed of a devil, 
and after tho outputting of that devil there 
joined to his highness seven devils, qukilk 
was his majesty’s council;’ and that as it was 
lawful for a son to bind a lunatic father, it 
was equally lawful 1 to his highness’s subjects 
to bind bis majesty, being in the like caso’ 
(Meg. P. C. flcotl. v. 369). Failing to answer 
the charge of having justified the tumult, he 
was on 17 Jan. denounced a rebel (ib .); but, 
on the petition of the assombly in the fol¬ 
lowing March he was, mainly through the 
intervention of Lord Ochiltree (Moxein, Me¬ 
moirs, p. 133), relaxed from the horn and 
permitted to return to his charge. 

By the assembly held at Montrose in 
March 1699-1600 Welch was again ap- 

f ointod one of the visitors for Nithsdale 
OiXDXmwooi), vi. 28), and in August of the 
same year he was transferred to the parish of 
Ayr as assistant to John Porterfield, on whose 
death in 1604 he wob chosen to succeed him. 
Before this the preaching of Welch had be¬ 
gun to attract such crowds that the town 
council on 26 May 1803 resolved to build a 
new church. When Welch came to Ayr the 
town was noted for its feuds and riots, but 
by appearing boldly on the streets, clad in a 
Steel cap, and intervening in disturbances, he 
speedily succeeded in eflecling quite a refor¬ 
mation in public manners. 

For having concurred in the meeting of 
the assombly held in Aberdeen in July 1606, 
contrary to the prob ibition of the king,Welch, 
although he did not arrive in Aberdeen until 
two days after the assembly had been held, 
was along with John Forbes, the moderator, 
tho first to he called before the privy council 
to answer for taking part in it, ana, having 
declined to give lus oath to answer such 
things as might be demanded of him in re¬ 
gard to the doliboiations of the assembly, he 
was on 20 July ordained to he committed to 
wal’d in the oastle of Blackness (Meg. P. C. 
Sootl, vii. 104), whore it was stated they 
were ' more straitly used than eitherjesuits 
or murderers’ (id. p. 105). On 3 Oct. he 
and other ministers wore summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the council ou the 24th, when 
they wore found guilty, the council reserv- 
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ingtlioform ofthoirpunishmonttotheking’s therefore the town was captured 
own will (Ca.ibkuwood, vi. 342-64; Reg. tlio following year tlio kins. in nr-n^i. m 
P. a Scoll. vii. 184-7). Ah they had put in with his promise, gavu oXs th ftt S ( f 
a declinature of thejunadiotion of the council should be pin cod round 1 he house of Wei h 
in the matter tho king rosolvod, on this ao- and also provided horsos and wapouns t 
count, to put them on trial for high treason, convey him, his family, and hia household 
which was done at an assizo hold at Lin- goods to Rochelle in safety, la 

lilligow, when they were by a majority Welch never again rot urned to his charge 

declared guilty (see especially letters to but wont to Zealand, whence, finding himself 

and from the king on the subject in Beg. in declining health, he sent a petition to the 
P. 0. Scotl. vii. 478-8(1, 493-0; Declaration king of England that he might bo pomitted 
of the Just Causes of his Majesty's Proceed- to roturn to hia native country, and obtained 
vngs against those Ministers who are now liberty to come to London, that he ‘ might 
lying in Prison attainted of High Treason, be doalt with.' There, through Dr. Young 
Edinburgh, printed by Robort Ohartoris, dean of Winchester, an attempt was made 
1606, also rox>rinled in Reg. P. C. Scotl. vii. to obtain from him a genoral approval of 
189-202, and in Oaldiirwoob's History, vi. episcopacy, but without effect. To his wife 
419-37; and Eon tins. Records touching the who had gone to tho king to ask lus remis- 
Estate of the Kirk in the Years 1005 and sion, tho king answered that ho would gladly 
1006, in tho Wodrow Boo.) Tho punish- pardon him if slio would induce him to sub- 
uumt for high treason was of course death, mit to tlio bishops, lo which slio replied that 
but by tho king's direction the sentence was slio would rather receive liis decapitated head 
commuted on 23 Oct. 1600 to porpolual in her lap—‘ Please your majesty, I had 
banishment from tlio king’s dominions, and rather kop his head there.’ On hearing, how- 
thoy wore appointed to go on board a ship over, tliaL bo was so ill that be would not 
which on 1 Nov. sailed with them from long survivo, the king acceded to liis re- 
Luithto Bordeaux. quoBt for pormission to preach in London; 

On arriving in (franco 'Welch sot liimsolf but lie diod (2 April 1622) two hours after 
immediately to master tlio French language, concluding tho sorviccs; ‘ and so,’ says Oal- 
and this with such diligence that within dorwood, ‘ondil liis dnyes at London, after 
fourteen weeks I 10 was able to pros oh in the exile of mannio yuers ; with deserted 
French. Shortly afterwards ho became liamo of auoholio man, a painfnll and power- 
pastor of tlio prolcstant church of Norac, full proachour, and a constant sufferer for 
thon of Jonsac, and finally of St. Joan tlio truotli’ {History, vii. fill). Dyhiswife 
d’Angoly in Saintongo, where lie remained TSIizabeth, youngest daughter of Jolm Knox 
sixteen years. For several years aftor his tlio reformer (slio diod at Ayr in January 
banishment tho town council of Ayr 0011 - 1026), Wolch had four sons and two daugh- 
tinued regularly lo rumit Lo him his stipend tors, of whom Josias became minister of 
as minister of 1 ho parish. Temple Ear, or Temple Patrick, Ireland. 

When St. Joan d’Anguly, a strongly forti- Jane Welsh, tlio wife of Thomas Carlyle, 
fled town, was besieged by Louis XI11 dur- claimed descent from Wolch, and through 
ing tlio war against the protest,ants in 1620, him from John Knox. 

Welch showed groat zeal in encouraging the Welch was tho author of a 1 Reply against 
citizens to resistance, and assistod in serving Mr. Gilbert Urowno, priest’ (Edinburgh, 
tho guns on the walls. Having also, aftor 1602; another edition, Glasgow, 1672); 
tho capitulation of tho city, continued to ‘L’Armaguddon do la Babylon Apooalyp- 
pronch as usual, ho was summoned before tiqno,’ Jonsac, 1012; ‘ Forty-oight Soloot 
tho king, who reprimanded him for violating Mormons . . . to which is prefixed tho Ilis- 
tho law forbidding any 0110 to uso publicly Loiy or His Info and Buflorings,’ Glasgow, 
within tlio verge 01 tho court any other than L771,8vo; and ‘Letters to Mr. Robert lloyd 
tho established form of religious service. To of Tochrig,’ in tho Wodrow Bocioly. 
this remonstrance Wolch sluwdly replied |Histories liy Oslchirwood and Spotliswood; 
that if the king know what lie pruncliod ho Hog. P. C. Scotl, v—vii. j Hulcot Biographies in 
would himself both como to hoar him and tlio Wodrow Society; Row Seolt’s Fasti Ecclesi® 
make all Ills subjects do tho samo, for what Bentican.o, ii, 86-0; Tlio History of Mr. John 
lio proaohod was that there was none on Welsh, Minister at Airo, Glasgow, 1703; 
eartli above tho king, which none who had MeOrirfa Life or JolmKuux; Notes und Quartos, 
adhered to tho potto would say. This shrewd Her> lv ' 48J.] T. 1'. XI. 

answer so pleased tlio king that ho answered, WELCH, JOSEPH (d, 1805), compiler of 
'Very well, father, you shall ho my minister,’ 'Alumni Wbsbmonastortenses,’ was for forty 
and promised him his protection. When yonrs assistant to Mr. Giugor, boolcseller to 
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Westminster school. He prepared a list of 
scholars, which for many years he sold in. 
manuscript. In 1788 he printed it under 
the title * A List of Scholars of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, as they were elected 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from 1601 to tho present 
time, London, 4lo, To it he prefixed lists 
of the deans of Westminster, the deans of 
Christ Ohureli, Oxford, the masters of Trinity 
College, Cambridge,and themasters of West¬ 
minster school. The work was republished 
in 1869, under the editorship of Charles Bagot 
Pliillimore, with the addition of the Queen’s 
scholars from 1863, and of copious biogra¬ 
phical notes. The work is generally known 
as ‘Alumni Wcstmonaslerienses.’ Welch 
died in April 1806. 

[Gent. Mug. 1806, i. 380,] E. I. C. 

WELCHMAN", EDWARD (1006-1780), 
theologian, eon of John Welchman, ‘ gentle¬ 
man,’ of Banbury, Oxfordshire, was born in 
1606. Ho was matriculated ae a commoner 
of Magdalen Ilall, Oxford, on 7 July 1070. 

He was one of tho choristers of Magdalen 
College in that university from 1079 till 
1682 (Bmjxam, Heghter of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, i. 117). IIo proceeded B.A. on 24 April 
1688, was admitted a probationer fallow of 
Merton College in 1684, and commenced M. A. 
on 10 June 1688. Ilia college presented him 
in 1600 to tlie rectory of Lap worth, War¬ 
wickshire, and lie was also rector of Berkes- 
well in the same county. He became arch¬ 
deacon of Cardigan and a prebendary of fit. 
David’s on 7 Aug. 1727, Afterwards ho 
became chaplain to tho bishop of Lichfield, 
who collated him to tho prebend of Wolvoy 
in that cathedral on 28 fiopt. 1782. lie ob¬ 
tained the rectory of Solihull^ Warwick¬ 
shire, in 1736, and hold it until his death 
on 19 May 1739. 

Ilis son John graduated M.A. at Oxford, 
and became vicar of Tamworth, Warwick¬ 
shire. Another son kept an inn at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and used to boast Ihat his fethor 
made tho Thirty-nine articles (Spiritual 
Quurote, bk. xii. chap, x,) 

Ilis principal work is: 1. ‘ Articuli 

XXXIX. Ecolceiro Anglican® Textibus o 
Sacra Scriptura depromptis conBrinati, bre- 
vibusnueNotisillustrati; cum Appcndice de 
Dootrmn Patruni,’ Oxford, 171.0, 8voj re¬ 
printed 1718, 1724 j 6th edit, 1730, 1774, 
1708, 1819. An English translation from 
tho sixth edition appearod under tho title of 
‘The Thirty-nine Articles of tho Church of 
England, illustrat od with Notes,’ 1770 j re¬ 
printed in 1777, 1783, 1790, 1806, 1811, 
1828,1834, and 1812. 
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Among tis other publications are: 2. 1 A 
Defence of the Church of England from the 
Charge of Schism and Ileresie, as laid against 
iL by [Henry Dodwell] the Vindicator of 
the deprived Bishops' (anon.), London, 1693, 
4to. _ 3. ‘The Husbandman's Manual: 
directing him how to improve the Bevernl 
actions of his calling, and the most usual 
occurrences of his life, to the glory of Sod, 
and the benefit of his soul,’ Loudon, 1095, 
8vo; 26th edit. London, 1818, 8vo; new 
edit. London, 1821,12mo. 4, ‘ Dr. Clarke's 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity examined; 
to which are added some remarks on Mb 
sentiments, and a brief examination of his 
Doctrine,’ Oxford, 1714, 4to. 6. An edi¬ 
tion with notes of ‘D. Aurelii Augustini 
Hipponensis Episcopi Liber de Hreresibus 
ad quod-vuIt-Deum, unacum Gennadii Mas- 
siliensisAppendice/Oxford, 1721,8vo. 6. ‘A 
Conference with an Arian; occasion’d by 
Mr. Whiston’s Reply to the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham’ (anon.), Oxford, 1721, 8vo. 7. ‘A 
Dialogue betwixt a l J rotestant Minister and 
a Romish Priest,’ 3rd edit. London, 1723. 
8vo; 4th edit.1786, 8, ‘NovatianiPreabyLeri 
Romani Opera, qua) extant, omnia, correctius 
longs quam unquam anlehao edita, notisque 
illustrate,’ Oxford, 1724, 8vo. 

[Addit. MS. 6883, f. 224 J; Briiggoraann's 
Engl. Editions of Greek and Latin Authors, 
. 724, 747; Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant; Da 
Roche’s Hew Memoirs of Literature, 1726, 
ii. 122; Poster's Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714, iv. 
1604; Le Neve’s Pssti, ed. Hardy, i. 316, 820, 
042; Wood’s Athens) Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 481.] 

T. O. 

WELD, CHARLES RICHARD (1813- 
1809), historian of the Royal Society, born 
at Windsor in August 1818, was the son of 
Isaac Weld (d, 1824) of Dublin, bv his 
second marriage, contracted in 1812, to Lucy, 
only daughter of Eyre Powell of Great Con- 
noll, "Kildaro. no was thus half-brother to 
Isaac Wold [q. v,] In 1820 he accompanied 
lus parents to France, whero they occupied 
a cb&toau near Dijon. After Ms father's 
death he returned to Dublin and attended 
classes at Trinity College, but took no degree 
there. In 1889 he proceeded to London and 
took up an appointment as secretary to the 
Statistical Society. Three years later he 
married Anne, daughter of Homy Selwood 
and uiooe of Sir John Franklin; her elder 
Bister. Emily, married Alfred Tennyson, 
and her youngest sister, Louisa, married 
Charles Tennyson. Weld studied at the 
Middle Templo. and was called to the bar 
on 22 Nov. 1844; but science was his true 
vocation, and, under the friendly advice 
of Sir John Barrow, he became in 1846 
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assistant) secretary and librarian to the autumn of 1868 lie went on a tour 
Royal Society, a post which he held for six- gundy, and during the winter season lT 
teen years. Tho senior secretary at the delivered several papers at the > Bath I it 
time was Dr. Petor Mark Roget [q. v.] vary and Philosophical Association * iAtkl 
With Roget’s warm encouragement Weld wolfaro of which he took a warm ’inter t 
commenced at onco upon the work by which lie died suddenly at his residence fsm 
hois remembered, and which appeared in 1865), Bellevue, New Bridge Hill near Bad 9 
two volumes in 1818 as‘A History of the on 15 Jan, 1809. He was survived bv**’ 
Royal Society with Memoirs of the Fresi- widow and a daughter, Miss Agnes Qud 
dents, compiled from Authentic Documents’ Weld. A portrait of Charles Riohard Weld 
(London, 8vo). 'The book was illustrated is prefixed to the posthumous 1 Notes on Bur 
by drawings mado by Mrs. Weld, and provod gundy ’ which he was preparing for the press 
a well-written and much-needed supplement at the time of liis death. * 

to the historios of Biroli and Thomson. An [Register and Magazine of Biography 1869 
interesting appendix to the volumes is the 5,222; Times, 19 Jan. 1809; Men of theReien’ 

‘Descriptive Catalogue of tho Portraits.in 5th edit.; Allibono’s Dictionary of English 
tho possession of tho Royal Society,’ which Literature; Brit. Mus. Gat.; private informa- 
Wold compiled by order of the council in tion.l t, g 

1860. WELD, Sir FREDERICK ALOYSIOS 

In 1860 Wold commenced his agreeably (1828 1801), colonial governor,bomon9Mny 
written sorios of ‘Vocation Tours,’ witli 1828, oamo. of a wall-known Roman catholic 
‘Auvergne, Piodmont, and Savoy; a Sum- family, being tho third son of Humphrey 
mor Rnmblo,’ followed in 1854 by ‘ A Vaco- Wold of Ohidcook Manor, Dorset, and Chns- 
tion Tour in the United Stales and Canada,’ tina Maria, socond daughter of Charles Clif- 
dodioatod to Isaac Wold, whoso own ‘Travels ford, sixth baron Clifford of Chndleigh. He 
in North Amoriea ’ hod oxcitod much ntton- was educatud at Stonyhurst Collogo and at 
tionin 1709. Next enmo ‘A Vocation in Freiburg in Switzerland, and in 1844 emi- 
lirit,tany ’ (1860), ‘ A Vacation in Ireland ’ grated to Now Zealand in order to devote 
(1867), ‘The Pyrenoos, West and East’ liimolf to grazing slionp and cattle. He soon 
(I860), 'Two Months in tho Highlands, attracted public notice, and was in 1848 
Orcadia and Skye ’ (1800), ‘ Last. Winter in offered a seat in tho nominoo council, which 
Romo ’ (1865), ‘ Florence the New Capital ho deeliuod, soon afterwards talcing a leading 
of Ttaly ’ (1807), and 1 Notes on Burgundy,’ part in the agitation for roprosonlulivo insli- 
editod by Mm. Wold after her husband’s tutions. In I860 and part of 1861 he was 
death in 1869. Many of those were illus- in England, hut later in tho lattor year car¬ 
trated by tho author’s own sketches. ried out explorations of somo interest in the 

Weld was tho cliiof helper of Sir John uninhabited districts of tho middle island, 
Franklin in tho homo work commoted with and again in 1866 around Nelson, In that 
his Arolio explorations, and was an authority year ho also paid a visit to tho Sandwich 
on ovary matter connected with tho polar Islands, and ascondod Manna Loa. 
circlo. Iia issued in I860 a woll-timcid Wold became in September 1863 a mem- 
locl.uro on ‘Arctic Expeditions,’ originally hor of tho IIouso of Representatives of New 
delivered at the London Institution on Zoaland. In 1854 ho was for a time one of 


6 Fob. 1860, and this was followed by 
pamphlets upon tho search for Franklin 
during 1851. 

In 186L ho rosigued his post at tho Royal 
Socioty, and ho shortly afterwards becamo 
a partner iu tho publishing businoss with 
Lovell ltoevo. In 1802 ho was entrusted 
with tho preparation and management of 
tho philosophical department of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition^ and ho waB also ap- 
ointod a' district superintendent ’ of tlm ex- 
ibition. He represented Great Britain 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, as one of tho 
assistant commissioners, and his able report 
on tho ' Philosophical Instruments and 
Apparatus for Teaching Seienco ’ was print ed, 
ana afterwards abridged for the ‘Illustratod 
London Nows’ (6 Oot. 1867). In the 


tho special members of tho exoculivo coun¬ 
cil. In November I860 ho joinod tho first 
Stafford ministry as minis! or fornativo affairs, 
hut was thrown out of office in July 18G1 by 
tho resignation of tho ministry. In No¬ 
vember 186 4 ho was summoned by tho gover¬ 
nor, Sir Goorgo Urey, fo form a ministry. 
Tim period was a orif ical ono; thore. had 
been muoh dissonsiou between tlm retiring 
ministry and the governor; tlm policy of the 
mitiist ors as regards Llm Maoris was distr usted, 
and their intorferonco in respect of military 
oporotions was resenfod. Wold laid down 
tlm conditions on which he could accept 
office in a memorandum which enunciated 
tho sound principles of ministerial responsi¬ 
bility. Tho govornor accept ed t hem at once. 
On 24 Nov. 1864 ho became premier and 
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chief secretary, and, though, less than a year 
in office, gave a completely new turn to 
events, and left a mark upon, administra¬ 
tion in New Zealand. His first efforts were 
directed to concluding the Maori war with 
colonial troops and by guerilla methods 
rather than with the expensive imperial 
troops, and, although he was embarrassed by a 
dispute with the military commander, Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Sir Duneau Alexander Came¬ 
ron, he laid the basis for the successful termi¬ 
nation of tho war; at the same time he 
carried out the confiscation of Waikato, insti¬ 
tuted native land courts, and carried a native 
rights bill. Ho also initiated proposals for 
the representation of the Maoris m the IIouBe 
of Representatives, nis administration re¬ 
stored the credit of the colony, and brought 
back stability to its finances. A telegraph 
cable for connecting tho two islands was 
begun, and the capital of i he colony removed 
to Wellington, in accordance with the racom- 
mendotionof commissions made in 1808. In 
July 1806 tho crisis causodby the differences 
with General Camoron had blown over, and 
Weld met his parliament again j but on the 
Otago reserves bill he was shaken, and on a 
question of imposing stamp duties ho was all 
but defeated, IliB health was already giving 
way, and on 10 Oct. 1806 lie resigned, ana, 
as the house was dissolved, returned to Eng¬ 
land for change and rest. 

His administration made a considerable 
impression in Downing Street, and in 1809 
hH was appointed governor of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, In his new sphere Wold continued 
to do well. lie obtained the introduction 
of an elective dement into tho Legislative 
Council, and encouraged the ostablisbmont 
of municipal institutions; au education act 
passed in 1871 providod for the equality of all 
religious denominations. Ilis administration 
coincided with a period of distinct develop¬ 
ment in the colony; it was markod by the 
completion of a syetomof internal telegraphs, 
the establishment of a steam service round 
the coasts, and the commencement of the first 
railway. In January 1875he wastransferred, 
on the completion of his term of office, to 
Tasmania. He camo at a difficult time, when 
the personal antagonism of factions in the 
legislature occupied attention to the ex¬ 
clusion of public business. Iiis conflict with 
the judges over tho release of the woman 
Hunt crealod a storm. Ilis term of office is 
chiofly marked by the discovery of tin, He 
waB at Sydney for the opening of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1879, and was trans¬ 
ferred in April 1880 to tho government of 
the Straits Settlements, where he arrived on 
6 May. 


Again Weld’s lot fell on a time of much 
expansion in the colony to which he was 
appointed. In the regulation of the rapid 
Chinese immigration he had a difficult taslr. 
His name is connected with general improve¬ 
ment of the public buildings and the Baffles 
Museum, but he particularly devoted him¬ 
self to the consolidation of relations with the 
native states. In March 1888 he went to 
Malacca to settle the Rembau disturbances, 
and laid the foundation of the arrangements 
which led to the existence of the protected 
state of Negri Sembilan; in May 1886 he 
arranged a new treaty with the sultan of 
Johore; in May 1887 he proceeded to Borneo 
as a commissioner to report on the claims of 
certain chieftains against the British North 
Borneo Company. In November 1887 he 
went to Pahang, and left there 0 British 
agency, which was soon followed by a regu¬ 
lar protectorate. 

Weld retired on a pension in 1887, and, re¬ 
turning to England, died at Ohideock Manor, 
Bridport, on 20 July 1891. lie was made 
O.M.G. in 1876, K.O.M.G. in 1880, and 
G.O.M.G. in 1886. He married, on 2 March 
1868, Eilomena Mary Anne, daughter of 
Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps de Lisle of 
Gareudon Park, Leicester. By her he had 
six sons and seven daughters. 

Weld was a man of ability and culture; 
straightforward and chivalrous, both as mini- 
si er and governor, but apparently wanting in 
tact and discretion. Port Weld in the Straits 
Settlements is named after him. lie wrote 
two or three pamphlets on affairs in New 
Zealand, the chief of which are 1 Hints to 
intending Sheep Farmers in New Zealand,’ 
London, 1861, and 'Notes on New Zealand 
Affairs,’London, 1889; the latter contains a 
good sketch of his own policy. 

[Burke’s Landed Gantry ; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biography; Gisborne's Eulers and 
Statesmen of New Zealand; Rusdon’s Hist, of 
New Zealand, vol. ii. ehaps. xii. and xiii. pp 267 
soq.; Colonial Office List, 1886; Weld’s Notes 
on New Zealand Affairs, Pari. Papers of 1866 ; 
Ponton's Tasmania, oh. xvib.; information fur- 
niahod by Sir James Swettenham of the Straits 
Settlements] C. A. H. 

WELD, ISAAG (1774-1856), topogra¬ 
phical writer, bom in Fleet Street, Dublin, 
on 16 March 1774, was the eldest son by his 
first wife, Elizabeth Kerr, of Isaac Weld 
(d. 1824), and half-brother of Charles Ri¬ 
chard Wold [q. v.] His great-great-grand¬ 
father, the Rev. Edmund Weld, of Blarney 
Oastle, co. Cork, in the time of Cromwell [see 
under Wuld, Thomas], was the descendant 
of Sir Richard Weld of Eaton. Ilis grand¬ 
father was named Isaac after Newton, the 
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intimate friend of his great-grandfather, Dr. in the original size. Wold was irvtwT 1 
■Nathaniel Weld. Both Nathaniel (d. 1730) at the ‘ Institut ’ at Paris as an Ameri° e< * 
and ilia sonIsaao(ii.l778)weredistingLiishea traveller, was eloctod a member of the 
for learning and pioty in t.he ministry, which torical and Literary Society of Quebec 
they held successively in New Row, Dublin, on 27 Nov. 1800 was elected a member of 
The latter edited, in four volumes, in 1760, the Royal Dublin Society, of which he sub! 
with ‘a preface giving some account of the sequently (in 1819) became vice-president 
lifoofthe author,’ the ‘Discourses on Various In 1801, at the request of the lord lieu- 
Subjects’ of Dr. John Leland, tenant of Ireland, Lord Ilardwicke Weld 

Young Isaac, the third of the name, was drew up a paper on the subject of smigro- 
sentto the school of Samuol Whyte in Graf- lion, hasod upon some of the data given in 
ton Street, and thenco to that of Rochemont his book, in which an effort was made to 
Barbauld at Palgrave, near Dies, Norfolk, divert the stream of emigration from the 
where he had as schoolfellows Thomas, after- United Rtatos to Canada. Lord Ilardwicke 
wards first Lord Denman, and Sir William in return interested himself successfully in 
Gell. From Diss he proceeded to Norwich as procuring for Weld the reversion of a lucra- 
a private pupil to Dr. Enfield, by whom he tivo post in Ihe Irish customs, which had 
was introduced to the Taylor and Mart incau boon hold by his father. When, however 
families. IIo left Norwich in 1793, and two the fathor diod in 1824 the salary of the 
years lator, having resolved upon exploring post was redticod to vanishing point and 
the resources of the United States and weld never secured any adequate compen- 
Canada, ho set sail from Dublin for Pliila- nation for thiB injustice, 
dolphia. lie arrived in November 1796, his In the meantime Weld lied fully sus- 
voyage having occupied some sixty days, tnined 1 hh reputation as a topographer in hi 8 
and spont a littlo over two years in the ‘ Illustrations of the Scenery of Killarney 
country. Accompanied by a faithful servant, and the surrounding Country ’ (London, 1807 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot 4to, and 1812, 8vo), illustrated by eighteen 
or in a canoo, he inado his way (often under engravings on coppor from drawings by the 
the guidance of Indians), through the vast author. During his peregrinations in the 
forests and along the great rivers, lie nar- south-west of Ireland he navigated the lakes 
nowly escaped shipwreck on Lake Erie and in a boat which lio manufactured out of com- 
exporienced all the adventure incident, to pressed brown paper, and he also ascended 
passing through an unsutLled country, while tho then littlo known summit of Gharaun- 
m the towns na mixod in the best society, tuel, in the Maegillicuddy Reeks, 
and had the privilege of meeting Georgs In May 1816 I 10 sailed upon what was 
Washington, lie paid a visit to Mount then thought a perilous voyage, embarking 
Vernon, and meditated upon the slaves’ in tlio pioneer 14 horso-power steamboat 
cabins that disfigured the prospect, The Thames, sailing from Dunloary to London, 
impediments to locomotion were such that Ilis voyage, during which, though the 
it took him two doys and two nights to roach weather was rough, tho small steamor over- 
Albany from New York, and eight doys bo- houlodall the shipping in the Channel,formed 
tween Montreal and Kingston. lie returned the subject of an animated narrative in 
homo at the close of 1797 ‘ without ont ertain- ‘ Fraser's Mogazino ’ for >Sopt embor 1848. In 
ing tlio slightest wish to revisit’ tho American 1838, at which time ho hold the post of 
continent, and published through Stockdalo, senior honorary secretary to the Royal Dub- 
in January 1799, his ‘Travels through the lin Society, Weld drew up for this body his 
States of North America and the Provinces compendious * Statist ical Survey of the 
of Upper and Lower Canada during the County of Roscommon’ (Dublin, 8vo). Weld 
Years 1796,1706, and 1797.’ The work was took a koon interest in Irish industries, and 
received with great favour, and before tho first suggested thetriennialexhibitionswhich 
year was ont a second edition was oallcd for, tho Royal Dublin Society inaugurated. In 
Tho first waB in quarto, with plates from 1838 ho gave valuable evidonce before the 
original eketehos by the author, tho second select committee appointed to inquire into 
in two volumes ootavo, with foldod plates; the administration of the society. In his 
other editions followed in 1800 and 1807. laler years he travelled extensively in Italy 
A Frenoh version was handsomely got up in and spent much time in Rome, where he be- 
Paris, with reduced copies of the plates, came intimate with Canova. lie died on 
‘belter than the originals,’ Two Gorman 4 Aug. 1866 at Ravenewell, near Bray, 
translations woro made, one by Koouig and where the greater portion of his later life, 
the other by Mmo. Tlertz, and a Dutch ver- when he was not upon his travels, had been 
sion also appeared, with copies of the plates spent. lie married at Edinburgh, in 1802, 
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Alexandria Home, but left no issue. The 
members of the Royal Dublin Society raised 
a monument to liis memory in Mount Jerome 
cemetery in the courso of 1867. 

[Dublin Univ. Mag. No. xlix (Jan, 1857); 
Proc. Royal Dublin Society, iciii. 3, 5, 22, 25, 
xcir.14, 17; Athonoeum, 1857, i. 10; Stovon- 
son’s Oat. of Voyages and Travels, No. 808 ; 
Monthly Rev. 1799 iii. 200, 1808 i. 18 ; 
Quarterly Rev. ii. 814 ; Randall’s Life of 
jWerson, 1858, iii. 340; Gent. Mag, 1855, 1 , 
610 ■ Tnclterman’s America and her Commenta¬ 
tors,’ 1884, p. 208 ; Do Quinesy's Opium Eater, 
1886, p. 83,] T. S. 

•WELD, WELD®, or WELLS, THO¬ 
MAS (1500 P-1062), puritan divine, was 
horn iu the south of England about 1690, 
and educated at Oambridgo, whom he gra¬ 
duated in 1618. He -was instituted vicar 
of Torling, Essex, in 1624. On 10 Nov. 
1629 ho joined in the puritan petition to 
William Laud [q. v.], then bishop of London, 
m favour of Thomas Hooker [q, v.] On 
3 Sept. 1681 ho was deprived by Laud for 
nonconformity, and succeeded by JohnSlal- 
liam [q. v,] lie emigrated to New England, 
arriving at Boston on 6 June 1032. In 
July he was appointed 1 pastor ’ of First 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. On 6 Nov. John 
Eliot [q. v.], ‘ the Indian aposllo,' was asso¬ 
ciated with him as ‘teacher.’ He was a 
member of the ‘ assumhly of tho churches ’ 
(the first of the puritan synods of New 
England) which met for three weaks at New¬ 
town (renamed Cambridge in 1638), and con¬ 
demned on 80 Aug. 1687 tho antinominn 
views of John Wheelwright (1592 P-1079) of 
Braiutree, and his sisler-in-law, Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson [q. vj In tho interval between 
the two trials of Sirs. Hutchinson before the 
civil court at Newtown (October 1087) and 
the ecclesiastical court at Boston (16 March 
1638), she was detained in Weld’s charge at 
Roxbury under sent,once of banishment. 

In July1088 John Josselyu [q.v.] brought 
to Boston from Franois Quarles [q. v.] a now 
metrical version of six psalms. This sug¬ 
gested tho preparation of a psalter to super¬ 
sede Sternhold and Ilopkins. Weld took 
part in tho work (wliiok Neal calls ‘ a mean 
performance’) with Eliot and Richard 
Mather fq.v.j It was published as ‘Tho 
Whole Booko of Psnlmes, faithfully trans¬ 
lated into English Motro,’ 1040, 8vo j no 
placa or printer is given, but it was printed 
at Oambridgo, Massachusetts, by Stephan 
Daye [q.v.] Known as the ‘Lay Psalm 
Book,’ it is memorable as the first volume 

P rinted iu the American colonies. In August 
841 Weld was sent to England with Hugh 
Peters [q. v.] ub one of the agents of tho 


colony, He visited Laud in the Tower, 
claiming redress for former grievances. Laud 
* remembered no such thing' (Burton, 
Grand Impostor Unmasked, [1045]). In 
1642 he accompanied Paters in the Irish 
expedition under Alexander, lord Forbes. 

Being in London in 1644 he met with an 
account of theWheelwright and Hutchinson 
case, ‘ newly come forth of the presse,’ with 
title ‘A Catalogue of Erroneous Opinions 
condemned in New England,’ 1844,4to (re¬ 
printed 1692), ‘and, being earnestly pressed 
by diverse to perfect it,’ he added a preface 
and a conclusion. It was issued as ‘A Short 
Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ruin of the 
Antinomians, FamiliBts, & I libertines, that in¬ 
fected the Churches of Nevv-Eu gland,’ 1044, 
4to. It has been conjectured that the main 
account was drawn up by John Winthrop 
[q. v.) Wheelwright replied in ‘Merourius 
Amoneanus,’ 1046, 4to. In 1646 Weld was 
rolieved of his agency and recalled to New 
England. He did not return, and appears 
to have remained in London. 

Ill 1049 he was put into the rectory of 
St. Mary’s, Gateshead. Here he took part 
with "William Durant ( d. 1081), Samuel 
Hammond, D.D. [q. v.], and othors, in con¬ 
troversy with qualcers and in exposing the 
imposture of ThomaB Ramsay [q. vT] Accord¬ 
ing to the church books liis connection with 
Gateshead ceased in 1067; it is not impro¬ 
bable that he made some stay in Ireland. 
He signod the declaration against the in¬ 
surrection of fifth-monarchy men issued 
(January 1001) by congregational ministers 
‘ in aud about the city of London.’ His 
successor at Gtiteslioad (John Laidler) was 
not presented till 10 March 1060-1. Weld 
is said to have died in England on 23 March 
1001-2, He was twice married. His eldest 
son, Thomas Weld, graduated M.A, at Har¬ 
vard in 1641, and remained in Now England. 
Another son, Edmund Weld, graduated at 
Harvard in 1660, became one of Cromwell's 
chaplains in Ireland, was independent mini¬ 
ster at Kinsale, co. Cork, in 1666, and later 
at Blarney Castle, co. Cork, and died in 
1668, aged 37. This Edmund Weld was 
father of Nathaniel Weld (1060-1730), in¬ 
dependent minister at Eustace Street, Dub¬ 
lin, and grandfather of Isaac Weld (1710- 
1778), liis successor, whoso grandsons were 
Isaac Weld [q.v.] and Charles Richard Weld 
[q. v,] 

Besidos the above he published . 1. * An 
Answer to W. R. his Narration of the 
Opinions and Practises of the Churches ,.. 
in New England,’ 1644,4to; William Rath- 
hand the elder (d. 1046) had treated the 
disorders above mentioned as the natural 
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result of independency. 2, ‘The Perfect 
Pharisee under Monkish Holmes ... in the 
Generation . . . called Quakers,’ Gateside 
[Gatoshead], 1668, 4to; reprinted London, 
1664,4to, by Weld, Richard Pridoaux, Ham¬ 
mond, William Oolo,and Durant. 8, ‘ AFalso 
Jew,’ Newcastle, 1653,2 pts. 4toj account of 
Ramsay, by Weld, Hammond, C. Sidenham, 
and Durant. 4. ‘A further Discovery of 
that Generation . . . called Quakers,’ Gato- 
side [Gateshead], 1664, 4to. 6, ‘A Vindica¬ 
tion of Mr. Weld,’ 1668, 4to; in reply to 
Wheelwright. 

[Apploton’s Oyelopffidifi of American Bio¬ 
graphy, 1880, vi. 426 j Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
p. 288; Caliimy’s Continuation, 1727, i.46i; 
Cotton Mather’s Mognalia Cliristi Amorioana, 
1702, iv. 137, vii, 17; Neal’s Hist, of New Eng¬ 
land, 1720, i, 188; Hutchinson's Hist, of Mas- 
unchunet’s Hay, 1706, p. 66; Brand’s Newcastle, 
1789,1. 490; Hurtoos's Durham, 1820, ii. 118; 
Arms! rong's Appendix to Martinoau's Ordination, 
1829, pu. 81-2; II n nbury's Historical Memorials, 
1841, in. 692; Ulidon’s Now England Theocracy 
(Oonant), 1868,p. 100; Davids'b Nonconformity 
in Essex, 1803, pp. 164,674; Reid's Hist. Prosb. 
Church in Ireland (Killon), 1807, ii. 668; Smith's 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, 1873, p. 446; 
Withernw's IliBt. nnd Lit. Mom. of Prosby- 
torianism in Iroiand, 1879 i. 128 sq., 1880 ii. 
114 sq.; Massachusetts Hist. Collodions, 3rd 
ser, 1 , 236; Savage’s Gonoalogical Diet. iv. 469, 
478 ; Julian’s Diotionaiy of Ilymnology, 1892, 
p. 110.] A. G-. 

WELD, THOMAS (1773-1837), car¬ 
dinal, born in London on 22 Jan, 1778, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Weld of Lullwortli 
Oastle, Dorset, by his wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Stanley Massey Stanley 
of Ilooton, who belonged to the older and 
catholic branch of the Stanley family, now 
extinct, lie was oducated at homo under 
Charles Plowdon [<j. v.], and at on early age 
he gave proof of hie great piety and munifi- 
centcliarity,which was particularly displayed 
in favour of many religious communities that 
wero driven into England by the fury of the 
T?ronch revolution. Ho concurred with hie 
father in bestowing upon the bunishod mem- 
bore of the Society of Josua the splendid 
mansion of Stonyhurst. The Trappist nuns 
were received at Lullwortli j while the Poor 
Glares from Gravclines and tho nuns of the 
Visitation wore also special objects of his 
bouuly, Guorgo TII, in his sojourns at Wey¬ 
mouth, usod to visit Lull worth, and always 
expressed the greatest regard for tho family, 

On 14 Juno 1706 Wold mnrriod, at Ug- 
brooke, Lucy Bridget, second daughter of 
Thomas Clifford of Tixall, fourth son of, 
Hugh, third lord Oliilbrd. Their only issue 


was Mary Lucy, born at TJpway, nearWm, 
mouth, on 81 Jan. 1799. The loss of his wfe, 
at Olifton on 1 June 1816, and the subs*. 

nnani rnoTi*1 n rm evf nnl« 1 . 1 


cousin, Hugh Charles Clifford (afterwards 
seventh Baron Clifford), on 1 Sept. 1818 left 
him at liberty to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state, and to renounce the family propertvto 
his next brother, Joseph Weld, He placed 
himsolf under the direction of liis old friend 
the celebrated Abbfi Carron, and Mgr. Quelen’ 
archbishop of Paris, ordained him priest on 
7 April 1821. On 20 June 1822 he began to 
assist the pastor of the Chelsea mission and 
after some time he was removed to Hammer 
smith. The holy see having nominated him 
coadjutor to Alexander Macdonell (1762- 
1840) [q. v.L biehop of Kingston, tho cere¬ 
mony oi Weld’s consecration as bishop of 
Amycla, a town of the Moran, was per¬ 
formed at St. Edmund’s College, near Ware 
by Bishop William Poynter [q. v.l on 8 Aug! 
1826. CiroumRlanceB, however, delayed hw 
dopnrturo for Canada. Ilis daughter being 
in failing health, he accompanied her and 
her husband to Italy, and shortly after his 
arrival at Romo Cardinal Alboni, on 19 Jan. 
1880, announced to him that Pius VTTT 
had decided to honour him with the purple. 
IIo was admitted into the College of Car¬ 
dinals on 16 March 1880, and on this occa¬ 
sion a Latin ode was composed and pub¬ 
lished to Dominic Grogorj (Rome, 1880, 
4to). Ilis daughter died at Palo oul6May 
1831, and was buried on the 18th in the 
church of Marcallus at Rome, from which 
his eminonco derived hie lil.lo. On his ele¬ 
vation to the Sacred Oollogu ho received as¬ 
surances from persons of high influence and 
dignity in England that his nomination had 
exoilea no jealousy, but on the contrary had 
given goncral satisfaction. Ilis apartments 
in tho Odoscalchi palace were splendidly 
furnished, and periodically filled by the 
aristocracy of Romo, native and foreign, and 
by largo numbers of his lbllow-oountrymen 
(WISDHAsr, Jleootteotiom qf the Four Last 
Popes, 2nd edit, p. 246), He died on 19 April 
1837, and Ills remains were deposited in the 
church of S. Maria Aquiro. The funeral 
oration, delivered by Nioliolas (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wisoman, lias boon published (Lon¬ 
don, 1887, 8vo). 

His brother, Joseph Weld (1777-1888), 
third son of Thomas Weld, was bom on 
27 Jan. 1777. Ho received tho exiled royal 
family of France at Lullworth in August 
1880, the king and his suite remaining there 
for some days, until their removal to Iloly- 
rood Houso. IIo was tho 0 wnor of the Alarm, 
Arrow, and Lullworth yaohts, which he navi- 
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gated himself until very late in life, and, 
having a practical knowledge and a real 
liking for tlie sea, ho was always very fortu¬ 
nate in the construction and sailing of his 
vessels. He died at Lnllworth Castle on 
19 Oct, 1803. 

[Brady’s Episcopal Siicoossion, iii. 109, 346, 
437 ; Catholic Directory, 1838, with portrait; 
Etinburgh Ontholie M,ig.new ser. London, 1837, 
i, 383, iii. frontispiece (portrait); Gent,. Mag, 
1864, i. 120; Gerard’s Stonylmrat College 
Centenary (portrait); Gibson's Lydiate Hall, 
p. 148; Laity’s Directory, 1838, with portrait; 
London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, 1837, iv. 
270; Maedonoll’s Life of Bishop Maedone'l, 
Toronto, 1888, p. 26; Oliver's Cornwall, pp. 
SO, 434; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p, SI; 
Bimmer’s Stonyhurst Illustrated, 1884, with 
portrait; Ullathorne's Autobiography, pp. 122, 

126.1 T. C, 

WELDON, Sib ANTHONY (d. 1649 P), 
historical writor, of Swanacombe, Kent, 
descended from a younger branch of the 
family of Wsltden or Northumberland. His 
father, Sir Ilalph Weldon, knighted on 
24 July 1603, -was cleric of the Green Cloth 
to Queen Elizabeth and James I, and his 
uncle, Anthony, clork of the kitchen. Sir 
Anthony, who succeeded to his uncle's office 
on the resignation of the latter in 1004, and 
to his father's in 1600, was knighted on 
11 May 1017 (Hasted, History of Kent, 
i, 201 ; Ntoiioes, Progresses of James I , iii 
200). lie accompanied James I to Soot- 
land in 1017, and is said to have been 
dismissed from his post at court in conse¬ 
quence of the discovery of liis authorship of 
a libel against the Scottish nation (Secret 
History of James I, ii. 102). Two letters 
written by Weldon to Socretary Winde- 
bonk in 1034 prove that he still kept friends 
at court (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1633-4, 
pp. 220, 244). Other letters, inducing a 
scheme for the bolter assessment of ship- 
money and a complaint _ against the gun¬ 
powder monopoly, show signs of hostility to 
the government of Charles I (ii. 1637-8, pp, 
233, 698; Labkiho, Proceedings in Kent, 
p. 48). During the civil war Weldon was 
one of the chief men in the parliamen¬ 
tary committee in Kent, and energetically 
maintained the authority of parliament 
during the insurrections whioh took placo 
in that county in 1643 and 1648 (Report on 
the Duke of Portland's Manuscripts, i, 200, 
812, 472, 708; Tanner MSS. lxii. 175, 179; 
Clarke Papers, ii. 16). On 24 Oct. 1048 
arliament ordered him 6004. as a reward for 
is faithful services ( Commons' Journals, vi, 
61). He died about 1649. 

A portrait, or rather a carioature, of Wel- 

V01. XX. 


don is given in the 1 Antiquarian Repertory' 
(ed. 1808, ii. 820). 

By his marriage with Elinor, daughter of 
George Wilmer, \Veldon. had eight sons (of 
whom the youngest, Colonel George Weldon, 
was father of Ralph Weldon [q.v!]) and four 
daughters (Hasted, i. 261). His eldest son, 
Ralph (fl. 4050), was colonel of a Kentish 
regiment of foot, under the command of Sir 
William Waller [q. v.j in 1644, and in April 
1645 became a colonel in the new model, lie 
commanded the brigade detached by Fairfax 
to the relief of Taunton in May 1646, and 
also had command of a brigade at the siege 
of Bristol in the following September 

S Sphisgd, Anglia Rediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 19, 
.04, 126). On 26 Oct. 1646 the two houses 
passed an ordinance making him governor 
of Plymouth (Lords' Journals, vii. 374,601, 
viii. 48), In that capacity he obtained 
various successes (Colonel Weldon's taking 
of Inchmere House, near Plymouth, 1640, 
4to; Articles of Agreement for the Surrender 
of Charles Fort, 1040), but was involved in 
continual difficulties from want of money to 
pay the soldiers of the garrison. Many of 
Weldon's letters representing their neces¬ 
sitous condition are in print, and, to prevent 
mutiny, ho was finally obliged to raise money 
on his personal security lor their payment 
(CABY, Memorials of the Civil War, i. 324, 
826, 343; Commons’ Journals, v. 302, 494, 
571). In Juno 1650 4,0002. was stiU owing to 
him, and on 28 Dec. 1656 lie was ordered by 
the Protector 3,3001. in satisfaction for the 
debt (ib. vii. 419, 549; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1650-7, pp. 209, 224). 

Another son, AethonyWeldon (Jl. 1050), 
was successively captain under Lord Esmond 
in the garrison of Duncannon, major of the 
Earl of Lincoln’s regiment of horse in Lin¬ 
colnshire, and major to Sir Michael Livesey’s 
Kentish regiment of horse in Sir William 
Woiler's army. He quarrelled with all these 
commanders,presentingto parliament inl648 
a charge against the Lincolnshire committee, 
and in 1044 articles against Sir Michael 
Livosey (Commons'Journals, iii. 246,603; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644,p. 171). In 1645 
Weldon took sorvice under the Spaniards in 
Flanders, but lost his command, and was 
imprisonod owing to a dispute with Lord 
Goring. In 1048 he returned to England, 
and endeavoured to got leave to raise a re¬ 
giment for Venetian service out of the 
royalist prisoners in the power of the par¬ 
liament ( Commons' Journals, vi. 00). In 
Marah 1649 he denounced the intended pub¬ 
lication of a translation of the Koran to 
parliament, and obtained authority to seize 
it. On 11 Dec. 1000 tie council of state 
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issued a warrant, for liis arrest, and on 
80 Nov. 1654 the Protector, on his own 
potition, ordered him a pass to go boyond 
soas (Cal. State lepers, Dam. 1619-60 pp, 
42, 580,1650 p. 568,1654 p. 403). _ Weldon 
was the author of an autobiographical pam¬ 
phlet of soino interest, called ‘ The Declara¬ 
tion of Colonel Anthony Weldon’ (1649, 
4to). 

Those two Colonel Weldons are frequently 
confused with each other, anil with a third, 
viz. Colonel Michael Weldon (Jl. 1645) of 
the Northumberland family, who waR em¬ 
ployed by parliament as agent, to the Scot¬ 
tish council in May 1048 (Lords' Journals , 
vii. 49). Ho commanded a regiment of 
horse in the Scottish ftrmy, which entered 
England in 1014, was also high sheriff of 
Northumberland in that, year, and was very 
active in suppressing moss troopers on the 
border in 1016 ( Report on the Duke of Port¬ 
land's Manuscripts, i. 202, 844; Tiitjulot), 
State Papers, i. 26, 8(5, 41). 

Sir Anthony Woldon was tlio author of: 

I. ‘The Court and Clmractor of King 
.Tames I,’ 1(550, 12mo ; a second edi¬ 
tion, ‘ whereto is added tlio Court of King 
Charles, 1 appeared in 1661, and is roprintod 
in tlio ‘ Secret History of tlio Court, of 
.Tnmea I,’ 1811, 2 vols. (i. 299 to il. 72). 
This is a collection of scandalous gossip 
about the two Icings and their mini slurs 
and favourites. A low of tlio stories it 
contains omlxidy personal rominiseoncos, or 
information received from personages con- 
eornod in tlio incident 0 related. IToylyn, in 
liis ‘ Examen llistorlcum,’ summarily dis¬ 
misses Woldon's hook as an infamous libel, 
It was immediately answorod by William 
Sanderson in his 1 Aulious Ooquimu'iio ’ (re¬ 
printed in ‘Secrot History of James I,’ ii. 
91), and also in his ‘Complete History of 
the Lives and Reigns of Mary Q/noon of 
Scots and her son James ’ (pi. ii, 1656), A 
second answer is contained in Goodman’s 
‘Court of King James I' [soo Goodman, 
Gonmuy], which was first published by 

J. S. Brower in 1880, ‘ I never road,’ says 

Goodman, ‘ a more malicious-minded author, 
nor any who had such poor and moan ob- 
servat ions ’ (i. 412). 2. ‘ A Oat may look at 
a king; or a Brief Chronicle and dhavaoler 
of the Kings of England from William the 
Conquoror to the lloigu of Charles T,’ 1662, 
lflmo; this was ropriuted in 1714 (soo Somers 
Tracts, ud. Booth, vol. xiii., and again in 
1755), 8. ‘A Perfect Description of the 

Pooplo and Country of Scotland,’ J 660,12mo. 
This is reprinted in tlio 1 Snoret History of 
tlio Court of .Tamos I’ (1811, ii. 76) anil in 
Nichols’s ‘Progresses of James I ’ (iii. 838), 


Manuscripts oi it arc to bo foundhTThT 
leian MS. 5191, Lansdownc MS. 973 
the Record Oflico (Cal. State Papers Dom 
1623-5, p. 550). ' , JJom - 

[Woods Atlum.c, o4. Hlibs, ii. 868 ; Tlasted’n 
Jfout, 1 . 261; Seerot History of the Court 0 f 
.Tames I, 1811.| q.I J 

WELDON, JOHN (1676-1736),musician, 

was born at Chichester on 18 ,Tan. 1676 Ha 
was educated at Eton College, and also 
studied music there under the organist John 
Waltor. Subsequently he had lessons from 
Henry Purcell. In 1094 ho bocame organist 
of New Collego, ()xford. He was one of the 
contributors to lfroncis Smith’s ‘Musicn 
Oxonionsis,’ 1698. At the competition in 
1700 for tlio bust setting of Congreve’s 
masquo, ‘ The Judgment of Paris,’ tho first 
prize of 1007. was awarded to Woldon: but 
tho work was not published, although 'John 
ICccles [q. v.) and Daniel Purcell [q. v.], the 
second and third prize winnors, issued their 
settings. Tlio only number of Weldon’s now 
prosorved is tho air of Juno, ‘ Let ambition 
tiro tliy mind,’ which was adapted by Tliomae 
Augustino Arno [q.v.] to tlio duct,‘Hope, 
tlion linrso of young desiro,’ in tho opera 
‘Lovo in a Village ; ’ Burnoy says (1788) no 
air was ‘ in greater favour than this at pre¬ 
sold,.’ Oil O Jan. 1701 Weldon was sworn 
in a gentleman extraordinary of tho Chapel 
Royal, and in 1702 lio resigned liis post at 
Oxford. O 11 tho death of John Blow [q. v.] 
in 1708, Woldon obtained the post of organist 
in tho Olinpel Royal; and I 10 also held the 
sarau post at St. Bride’s Ulmrch, Ploot Street. 
Tillolson had recommended that, a second 
compose]’ should bo appointed at tho Chapel 
Royal; this was first dono by George I, and 
Woldon was flworn in for tho place on 8 Aug, 
1715. Boon after his institution he com¬ 
posed music for tho communion service, which 
was very seldom sot after tho Restoration, 
until the Oxford raovemont. Tho ‘Sanotus’ 
and ‘Gloria’ wore edited by Rimbault for 
tho ' Choir and Musical Record,’ September 
18(54. In 1726 ho became organist of St. 
Martiu's-in-the-Pields. He died on 7 May 
1736, and was bnriod in tho churchyard of 
St. Paul, Oovont Garden. At tho Chapel 
Royal ho was suocoodod by William Boyce 

[ q, v.l, at Bt, Martin’s by Joseph Kelwoy 
q. v.J 

Woldon composed much saorod and socular 
music, Tlo contributed to a collection of 
solos for tint os (or violins) whioh was re¬ 
printed at Amsterdam,, but seems to havo 
in general nogloclod instrumental music. 
Uo gavo concerts at York Buildings, and a 
oolloction of songs porformod there was pub- 
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lished; also a collection of songs with violin 
and flute accompaniments, and many single 
songs. Specially popular among these was 
1 prom Grave Lessons,’ which is printed by 
Hawkins. In sacred music Weldon was 
still more successful $ two of his anthems, 
'In Thoo, O Lord,’ and ‘Hear my crying,’ 
were printed in Boyce’s ‘Cathedral Music,’ 
and are still frequently performed. Others 
were printed in the collections of Arnold 
and Page. ‘Blessed art Thou’ was pub¬ 
lished in the ‘Parish Choir,’ vol. iii., and 
with Welsh words in J. Itoberts’s ‘ Ccrddor 
y Tonic Sol-fa.’ Woldon published only six 
solo anthems, which ho had composed for 
the celebrated counter-tenor Richard Elford 
[q.v.], and entitled 1 Divine Harmony;’ but 
these havo not maintained their place upon 
the repertory. Five piocos,arranged for the 
organ, were included in Vincent Novcllo’s 
‘Cathedral Voluntaries,’ 1831; and two 
others in A. IT. Brown's ‘ Organ Arrange¬ 
ments.’ 1879. The cheap oditions of Novello 
and Curwen contain anthems by Weldon, 
both in stall' notation and tonic sol-fa. 
Biirnoy speaks very inapprecialivoly of Wel¬ 
don’s anthems, hut time line shown ho was 
wrong; and probably not a wcclc passes 
without a porforinanco of ono or more. 

[Hawkins’s Xlislory of Music, clinps. cxlvi. 
elxiv.; Burney's History of Music, iii. 613 ffi; 
The Choir and Musics! Jtocord, May ] 866, p. 430; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, i. 71, iv. 
485; Emil Vagol’s Katnlog dor . . . Bibliothck 
hi Wolfonbtittel; Barrol l’s English Church Com¬ 
posers, up, 112-16, contains a good account of 
Woldonn nnlliems, butftvwy exaggerated state¬ 
ment of his importance oh an inventor of now 
harmonics; Choqua-book of the Chapel Royal 
(Camden Rue.), 1872; Havoy's History of Eng¬ 
lish Music, pp. 820, 346, 373 ; Waldau’s com¬ 
positions in tlio British Museum and Christ 
Church, Oxford.] H. D, 

WELDON", RALPH (1674-1713), Bene¬ 
dictine monk, of tlio anciont family of Wel¬ 
don of Hwanscombo, ICont, was the seven¬ 
teenth child of Colonel George Weldon 
(youngufit son of Sir Anthony Weldon [q.v.]) 
and ofliis wife, Lucy "Nreton. Ilo was horn 
in London on IS April (NS,) 1674, and was 
christened at the Havoy, Being converted 
to Lhe catholic religion by Father Joseph 
.Tohnstono, he made his abjuration at St. 
James's CUupel on 12 Oet. 1087. Ilo made 
his profession as a Benedictine monk in tho 
convent of St, Edmund at Paris on 13 Jau. 
1691-2. All bough a very learn ed man, he 
could never bo induced to tftko priest's orders. 
ITo died at St. Edmund’s on 28 Nov. 1718. 

lie was the author of 1 A Chronicle of the 
English Uenodictino Monks from tho renew¬ 


ing of their Congregation in the days of 
Queen Mary to the death of King James II’ 
[London, 1882], 4to, The original manu¬ 
script, consisting of two folio volumes of 
‘ Chronological Notes,’ is preserved at Am- 
pleforth, and there is an abridgment of it at 
Hi. Gregory's, Downside. 

[Rambler, 1850, vii. 433; Oliver’s Cornwall, 
p. 620; Snow’s Chronology, p. 87; Taunton’s 
English Benedictines, 1898.] T. C. 

WELDON, WALTER (1832-1885), 
chemist, eldoBt son of Reuben Weldon, manu¬ 
facturer, and Ilia wife, whose maiden name 
was Esther Fowke, was horn at Lough¬ 
borough on SI Oct. 1832, He was employed 
for Rome years in his father's business, but, 
finding he had a taste for literature, he went 
to London as a journalist shortly after his 
marriage in March 1861. He contributed to 
the ‘ Dial,’ afterwards incorporated with the 
‘ Morning Star.’ On 1 Aug. 1860 he issued 
the first number of a sixpenny monthly maga¬ 
zine, called ‘Weldon’s Register of Facts 
and Occurrences relating to Literature, the 
Sciences, and the Arts,’ but, although ably 
conducted, it proved a failure, and was aban¬ 
doned in 1804. Among tho contributors 
werB George Augustus Sala, Edmund Yales, 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, James Haiti 
Friswoll, and Percy Greg. About this 
time, probably through the influence of a 
friend and fellow-Swedonborgian, Charles 
Townsend Hook, a paper manufacturer of 
Snodland, near Rochester, his attention was 
drawn to technological chemistry. lie read 
widely and took out hie first patents for the 
‘ manganese-regeneration process,’ which 
eventually made his name famous, before he 
had ever seen a chemical experiment. On 
18 Sept. 1806 Weldon and his friend Greg met 
Mr, John Spiller to explain to him two pro¬ 
cesses devised by Weldon for the cheaper 
manufacture of magnesium and aluminium, 
which proved,ho wover, impracticable. In the 
latter part of 1800 he met Colonel Gamble, 
and explained that he 1 thought he had ob¬ 
tained a peroxide of manganoso 1 from the pro- 
toxido by suspending it in water and blowing 
air through, a process which, with certain 
important modifications, proved ultimately 
successful. II e was at this time, says Colonel 
Gamble, totally unacquainted with tho me¬ 
thods of quantitative chemical analysis, and 
the results to be obtained thereby. The 
object of Weldon (and of various unsuccess¬ 
ful predecessors) was to regenerate the 
manganese peroxide nsed in enormous quan¬ 
tities in the manufacture of chlorine, and 
converted into a valueless by-product which 
was thrown away. From this time onwards 

8 z 2 
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he carried out experiments on a large scale, not published, but Weldon printed in 1885! 
first in 1806 at the demolished works of the quarto form, for private circulation the first 
Walker Chemical Company on the Tyne, chapter dealing with the glucmum familv" 
and later at those of Messrs. .T. 0. Gamble of amomoir ‘ On the Itatios.. .of the Atomic 
& Company at St. Helens. These led to the Weights.’ Ho attempts to show that the 
1 magnesia-raanganose' process patent ed in ratios of the atomic weights ot higher 
1867, and the ‘lime-manganese’ process pa- members of the glucinum iamily to that of 
tent edalittlelator, which was finally adopted, glucinum are powers, or multiples of powers 
but not worked commercially till 1809, By of the fourth root of the ratio of the atomic 
this latter procoss ninety to ninety-five per weight of magnesium to that of glucinum 
cent, of tbo manganese poroxido formerly Weldon went m spite of illness to the Aber- 
lost was recovered; ‘the price of bleaching deen meeting of the British Association in 
powder was reduced by 87. per ton, and 1885, but was obliged to roturn, and died at 
something like 760,0007. per annum added his house, Rede Ilall, Burstow, Surrey of 
to Llio national wealth.’ The essential de- heart disease shortly after, on 20 Sept! of 
tail of tlia process which distinguishes it that year, Tho manganese-recovery process 
from that of earlier workers is tho use will be rememberod not only for its great 
of an oxcess of lime over and above that intrinsic importance in chemical industry 
required for Hie precipitation of the man- but as a marvellous aohievemonl on the part 

gnnoso. M. .fcan-Baptiste Dumas, in pre- of a man without previous training, Likehis 
eonting to Woldon the gold medal of the scientific contemporaries, Mr. Alfred llussol 
SocifitI d’Encourageiuent pour l’Industrie Wallace and Sir William Oroolces, Weldon 
Nationalo in PariB, said, ‘ By this invention waB a believer in modem spiritualism, 
every shoot of papor and every yard of calico Weldon marriod Anno Coltonat Belper on 
throughout tho world was cheapened.’ For 14 March 186d. By her he had three chil- 
tliis discovery Woldon was also awarded a dren. Ho was only survived by Walter 
‘ grand prix' at theParis Exhibition of 1878. Prank Rapliaol Woldon, F.R.B, (1800-1906), 
In 1870 tho invention of a new chlorine professor of comparative anatomy at Oxford 
process,‘tlio Deacon process,’by Henry Deo- from 1899 till his promaturo doath. A 
con (d. 1870) and Ferdinand llurtor (1844- second son, Walter Alfred Dante, bom on 
3 898) led Weldon to fear that his work might 15 June 1862, died suddenly at Cambudge 
be superseded, and bo invented another pro- in 1881. Tho Uoyal Society’s Catalogue 
cess, known as the ‘magnesia-chlorine’ pro- contains a list of ten papers by Weldon, 
coss, which was developed laior at tho works [Bosldos tlio sources quotod, obitnmies in the 
at Salindros by Mosers. PGcliinoy and M. Journal of the Soe. of Chemical Industry, 1886, 
Boulonvard, and was then called the P 6 ohi- iv. 677 (tho most important), and Proc. of the 
noy-Woldon process (soo James Dewar, Royal Soe, 1889, vol. xlvi. p. xix, by F. W. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Indushy, lt[onout] ; Lunge's Munufactiiro of Sulphuric 
vi. 776). This process has not proved finally Acid and Alkali, 1880, iii. gives a history of 
successful, while tho lime-manganeso process Weldon's process, and of tho work of Ins piede- 
is still largely employed. In 1880 Woldon “ sor! i urticl ° by Lunge on Chlorlnoin Thorpo’B 
mad at the Swansea mooting of the British Lict. of Applied Chemistry ; Weldon’s own 
Association an important paper, in which he *L 1 ^ l 1 nal, ‘ on ■ u l , P ll od by tho late lrof. 

showed that tho lieat of formation of com- W ’ *• n ’ Weldon.] P. J. H. 

pounds increases in nearly all cases with the WELLBELOVED, CHARLES (1769- 
atoinio volume, tlio heat of formation of equal 1858), Unitarian divine and archie ologist, 
volumosofdiflbroutcompoundshsingajpproxi- only child of JolinWollheloved(1742-1787), 
lnatoly equal. On 8 Jnne 1882 Wolifon was by his wifo Elizabeth (l’law), was horn in 
elected F.R. 8 . On 11 July 1883 he was Donmark St root, Kt, Giles, London, on 0 April 
elected president of tho Society of Chemical 1709, and baptised on 26 April at St. Gilos- 
lnduBtry, of which ho had boon one of tho in-the-Piolds, Owing to domostic unhappi- 
foundors in 1881. During tho first half of noss ho was brought up from tho ago of four 
1884 ho voluntarily undertook tho labour of by bis grandfather, Charles Wellbeloved 
supplying tho journal of the sooioty with a (1713-1782), a country gontleman at Mort- 
largo nunibor of abstracts of patents ‘ at a lake, Surrey, an Anglican, and tbo friend 
ruinous cost of time.’ On 9 July 1884 be and follower of John Wosloy. llo got the 
delivered his presidential address at Now- bostpartofliis oarly education from a olergy- 
oastle-on-Tyne on the soda and chlorino in- man (Dolafosse) at Richmond. In 1783 he 
dustrios. A paper on tbo numerical relations was placed with a firm of drapers on IIol- 
botwoen tlio atomic weights, readatthcMont- horn Hill, but onlyloarnod ‘liow to tioup 
real meollug of tku British Association, was a parcel,’ In 1786 he hocame a student at 
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Homerton Academy under Benjamin Davies. 
Among his fellow-students were William 
Field [q. v.] and David Jones (1765-1816) 
rq, v.] Jones was expelled for heresy in 
1786; his opinions liad influenced Wellbe- 
lored, who was allowed to finish the session 
of 1787, but not to return. In September 
1787 he followed Jones to New College, 
Hackney, under Abraham Itees [q. v.l, the 
cyclopffldist, and Andrew Kippis [q. v.l, and 
subsequently (1780) under Thomas Bclslmm 

S , v.J and (1790) Gilbert Wakefield [q. v.] 
ere he formed a dose friendship with 
Arthur Aikin [q. v.J, who entered in 1789. 
He attended the ministry of Biohard Price 
(1728-1791) [q- v.] Ilis first sermon was 
preached at Walthamstow on 18 Nov. 1791. 
Shortly afterwards ho received through 
Michael Mnurico, father of [John] .Frederick 
Denison Maurice [q. v.]j an invitation to be¬ 
come assist ant to Newcomo Cappe [q. v,] at 
St. Saviourgate Chapel, York. lie accepted 
on 23 Jan. 1792, and began his duties at 
York on 6 Feb. In 1801 he became sole 
minister on Oappe’s death. 

He at once began a Sunday school and a 
system of caleckotical classes. In 1794 he 
began to lake pupils. He was invited in 
November 1797 (alter Bclsham had declined) 
to succeed Thomas Barnes (1747-1810) 
[q, r.] as divinity tutor in the Manchester 
academy. Barnes, an evangelical Arian, 
gave him no oncoumgoinont, but he did not 
reject the oiler till February 1798; it was 
accepted soon after by George Walker (1784?- 
1807) [q. v.] On Walker's resignation the 
trustees proposed (25 March 1803) to remove 
the institution to Yorlt ifWellbeloved would 
becomeils director. Iloagreed (11 April),and 
from September 1803 to June 1840 the in¬ 
stitution was known as Manchester College, 
York. Its management was rotained by 
a committee, meeting ordinarily in Man¬ 
chester. For thirty-seven years Wellbe¬ 
loved discharged the duties of tho divinity 
chair in a spirit described by Dr. Marl mean, 
Iub pupil, as ‘candid and oatholic, simple 
and thorough.’ lie followed the method 
which Bicbard Watson (1787-1816) [q. v.] 
had introduced at Cambridge, discarding sys¬ 
tematic theology and substituting biblical 
exegesis. Tho chief feature of his exogetioul 
work was his treatment of prophecy, limit¬ 
ing tho ranga of its prediction, confining 
that of Hebrew prophecy to tho age of its 
production, and bounding our Lord's pre¬ 
dictions by tho destruction of Jerusalem, 
lie broko with the Priestley school) reject¬ 
ing a general rosurrecliou and fixing the 
last judgment at death, In these and other 
points he closely followed the system of 
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Newcome Cappe, but bis careful avoidance 
of dogmatism left his pupils free, and none of 
them followed him into ‘ Cappism.’ Among 
his coadjutors were Tkeophilus Browne 
[q.v.], William Turner, tortius [see under 
TVbnuk, William, 1714-1794], and Wil¬ 
liam Ilincks [see under Hinokb, Thomas 
Dix]. From 1810 I 10 had the invaluable co¬ 
operation of John Kenrick [q. v.j, who mar¬ 
ried his eldeT daughter Lsntitia. 

Proposals for editing a family bible were 
made to Wellbeloved (14 March 1814) by 
David Eaton (1771-1829),then a bookseller 
in Holborn in succession to William Vidler 
[q. v.] The prospectus (May 1814) an¬ 
nounced a revised translation with com¬ 
mentary. Between 1819 and 1838 nine parte 
were issued in large quarto, containing the 
Pentateuch, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, and Canticles. The text was reprinted, 
withWellbeloved’s revised version of Joshua, 
Judges, Huth, and the Minor Prophets, in 
1 The Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant,’ 
1859-62, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1823 he took up 
a controversy, begun by Thomas Thrush 
(1701-1843),' with Francis Wrangliam [q. v.] 
Sydney Smith [q. v,] wrote: ‘ If I had a 
cause to gain I would fee Mr. Wellbeloved 
to plead for me, and double fee Mr. Wrang- 
hnm to plead against mo.’ As a sub-trustee 
of tho Hewley trust he was involved in the 
suit (1880-42) which removed Unitarians 
from its management and benefits [see 
Hjiwxdx, Sarah], 

He was one of the foundeis of the York 
Subscription Library (1794), the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society (1822), and the York 
Institute (1827), and devoted muck time to 
the archeology of York. After Ike fire 
of 2 Feb. 1829 he took a lending part in 
raising funds for the restoration of tho min¬ 
ster, and in opposing the removal of the 
choir-screen. The description of the minster 
in Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary,’ the 
article ‘York’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia,’ 
and a ‘Guide’ (1804) to York Minster are 
from his pen. nis ‘ Eburacum, or York 
under the Homans' (York, 1842,8vo), gives 
the substance of his previous papers and lec¬ 
tures on the subject. 

Presentations of plate (1840) and of1,000Z. 
(1848) were made to him on resigning his 
divinity chair. He retained till death his 
oonneotion with his chapel, officiating occa¬ 
sionally till 1858. having as assistants John 
Wright (1846—46) ana Homy Vaughan 
Palmer (1840-58). He died at his residence, 
Monkgate, York, on 29 Aug. 1868, and was 
buried (8 Sept.) in the graveyard of St. 
Saviourgate Chapel j a memorial tablet is in 
the chapel. His portrait, painted in 1826 by 
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Jftmos Lonsdale [q, v.], is in the possession chard 1, “William, Adam’s father paidfoT 
of G. W. Hayuor Wood at Singleton Lodge, in 1279 for his knighthood to h e postponed 
Manchester; copies are in the musomu of for three yoars {Pari. Writs, 1 .220). lie was 
tho Yorkshire Philosophical Hocioty and tlio still alive in May 1286, when he nominated 
vestry of St. Saviourgate Chapel; it, has attorneys on going beyond bom with llurrk 
been ongravod by Samuel Cousins [q. v.J lo Despensor ( Cal, Patent liolh , 1281—542 
He married, 1 July 1703, at St, Mary’s, p. 248). Light years later Adam also an' 
Stolce Newington, Ann (d. 31 Jan. 1823), pointed attorneys on 34 Juno 1294 for a 
eldest daughter of John Kinder, and was year on going beyond seas with Hugh l 0 
survived by a son and two daughters, ills ffoapensur (it. 1292-1301, p. 73), who then 
youngest son, llobort ( b . 1C July 1803, d. went to Gascony. On 1C Jan. 1207 he ac- 
21 Feb. 18.56), took (17 Feb, 1830) the name quirod lands at Oumberworth, and the ad- 
and arms of Heott, and was doputy-lieut enant, vowsou of Andorby, Lincolnshire, from Wil- 
for Worcestershire and M.I\ for Walsall liam de Willoughby (ib. p, 229). In March 
(1841-40). Ills youngest daughter, Emma of the samo year he was appointed, with the 
(d. 29 July 1812), married (1831) Sir James sheriff of Lincolnshire, lo l'ecuivo into the 
Garter, cliiof justico of Now Brunswick. kilig’B protection clerks who wished to cli B - 
Besidos the works mentioned above, and soeiato themselves from Archbishop IVin- 
singlo sormony and pamphlets, ho published j cbeLea’s rosiHlanco to clerical taxation (ib. 
1. ‘Devotional Exercises,’ 1801, J2mo ; fitli p. 239; Fadrra, i. 870). lie I ore tins lie had 
edit. 1832. 2. ‘Memoirs of ... Bov. W[il- buconie a knight. On 7 July ho wasordeied 
liam]Wood,’1809, 8vo. 3. ‘Throe Letters to muster in London for a fresh term of 
. . . to Francis Wrnngham,’ 1823 ( 8vo; foieign service, but I 10 was soon back in 
2nd edit, same year. 4. ‘Three Additional England, for on 1 Jan. 1208 lie received 
Loiters,’ 1821, 8vo. 6. ‘Memoir’ prefixed letters of piotocMmi until Ohribtinns as 
to ‘ Sermons,’ 1826, 8vo, by Thomas Wftt- licing about to aceonipany tho king to Scot- 
son. G. ‘Account of . . . tho Abbey of St. land (Scot land in JJ9R, p. 36). llo served 
Mary, York,’ in ‘ Vot usta Mmiumonla,’ 1829, through Iho Falkirk campaign with lus bro- 
vol. v. fol. 7. ‘Memoir of Thomas Thrush,’ thor l'Jiili]), and fought in (lie battle (16. pp, 
1816, 8vo. 8. ‘Descriptive Acrmunt of tlio JJ6-72)._ In 3299 ho was inado constable 
Antiquitios in tlio Museum of the Yorkshire of Bookinghnm Onsllo and warden of its 
Philosophical Society,’ 1862, 8vo ; 3rd forest ( Abhreviatu> Rot. Orly, i. 108). lie 
edit, 1868. llo contributed to the ‘York- was first of Ids house summoned ns a baron 


sliiro Depository,’ 1701,12mo; tho ‘Annual 
Review/ 1802-8; and the ‘Proceedings of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Socioly,’ 1866, 
vol. i. 

(Biographical Memoir by John Konrick, 1800; 
Fnnor.il .Sermons by Thomas Tlincks and Wil¬ 
liam G.iakoll, 1868; Christian Jtoformor, 1860 
p. 220, 1868 pp. G17. 060, 083, 708, 3850 p. 10; 
Momoirs of Outhorino Uappo, 1822, p. 265 ; 
lloll ot Rludents, Manchostor College, 1808; 
Jfonrick's Momorinh of St. Havionrgnto, York. 
1800, p. 62; unpiiblishod lottors of Wellbelovod 
mid Kenriek; pedigree oxlraeled from finely 
biblo by tho Kcv.0,11, Wellbolovod,Southport.] 

A. U. 

WELLES. [Soo also Wcrxs.] 

WELLES or WELLE, ADAM bb, 
Bauon (d. 1311), was the son of William 
do Welle and liis wife, Isabella do Vosci 
(Dual) alii , Jfarmutf/fi, ii. 10). Tho family 
took its name from the manor of Well, near 
Alford in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, in which 
neighbourhood nearly all its estates lay; 
but later and more famous members of if 
adopted the surname Welles, 1 hougli in 
earner liwos they wore more commonly de¬ 
scribed as Welle. The earliest of tho family 
mentioned in Dugdalo flourished undor lli- 


to ftltend tho parliament of March 3299 
(Part, Writs, i. 899), after which lie was 
regularly called until his death. lie was 
Stimmonod with equal regularity to serve 
against tho Scots, ami on 14 Jan. 1800 was 
one of tho knights appointed to raiso tlio 
Lincolnshire tenants of the crown; and in 
tho samu year fought, with Edward 1 at the 
siege of Qurlavorock. lie was present at tho 
Liucoln parliament of February 1303, and 
signed the famous letter of tho barons to 
tho pope. In 3803 lie wns again summoned 
against tho Soots ( Ftvdcra, i. 918). Ilow- 
ovor in February 1801 lie sooiub to have been 
rebuked by the king for his romissnoss against 
tlie Scots (Mist. Doc, tScolland, ii. 470). 

Adam bought of .1 ohn do Holland, who 
died soon after, thonmnor oi’Wvheiton, near 
Boston (of. Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1801-7, p. 200; 
Memoranda de Vailiamenlo, 3 tolls sor. pp, 
70-2). Undor Edward II Welles was in 
1309 (J''mdcva,\\, 78) and in 133 0 engaged on 
tho king’s sorvico in Scotland, being allowed 
in Iho latter year n respite of liis debts to the 
crown until Christmas (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1307-33, p, 20K). IIo wns also granted 
lauds worth 421. a year in Lincolnshire (Cal. 
Patent Rolls , 1807-18). Ills last summons 
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to parliament was on 16 June 1311 (Pari. 
Writs, ii. 1697), in wliich.year he died. 

Hie wife Joan, who was jointly seised with 
him of the manor of Wyborton, survived 
him. His estates at the time of his death 
are enumerated in ‘ Calendarium Inquisi- 
tionum post mortem,' i. 247-8. Save a 
small property in Northamptonshire, they 
were all in Lincolnshire, including the whole 
or parts of seventeen manors, five and a half 
knights’ fees, and five advowsons. 

ILis oldest sou, Robort, succeeded to tho 
lands. lie had two younger sons, Adam and 
John, who in 1819 wore declared to have 
equal rights of succession to Wyberton with 
their elder brotlior. Kobcrt was never sum¬ 
moned to parliament, and died in 1820 with¬ 
out issue from his wife. Adam (d. 1840) 
then succeeded, and was summoned as a 
baron from 1382 to 1848. His direct de¬ 
scendants in tho male lino continued to hold 
the barony until the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century [see VVblt.es, Lionel be, sixth 
Babon]. 

[Parliamentary Writs, vols, i. and ii.; Oalen- 
darium Rotuloruin Gartnrmn; Eyinar’s Fmdorn, 
vols. i. and ii. j Calendars of Putnnt and Close 
Bolls; Rolls of Parliament; Memoranda do 
Parlmmonto, 1305 (Bolls 8or.); Nicolas’s Sisgo 
of Garlaverock, pp. 32, 200-7; Diigdalo's Baron¬ 
age, ii. 10-11.1 T. P. T. 

WELLES, LIONEL, LEO, or LYON 
de, sixth Babon Welles (1405 P-1461), 
soldier, horn about 1406, was son of Eudo 
de Welles by Maud, daughter of Ralph, 
lord Groystock. From Adam de Welles, first 
baron Welles [q. v.], descended John de 
Wellos, fifth baron, summoned to parliament 
as baron from 20 Jan. 1376 to 26 Feb. 1421, 
and distinguished in tho French ondScottish 
wars. TIo died in 1421, leaving by his second 
wife, Margaret (or Eleanor), daughter of 
John, lord Mowbray, 1 ho son Eudo above- 
mentionod, who predeceased him. Eudo's 
youngor son, William, occasionally acted as 
deputy to liia brother when lord liuutonant 
of Irnland, of whioh ho was in 1466 lord 
chancellor (O’Flanagan, Lord Chancellors of 
Ireland). 

Lionel, the eldest son, suocooded his 
andf.il her in 1421, was knighted with 
enry VI at Leicester by the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford on 19 May 1420, and went with the 
young king to France in 1480, lie was sum¬ 
moned to parliament ae sixth Baron Welles 
from 26 Feb. 1432 to 30 July 1460. In 1434 
he became a privy councillor. Ho was sent 
to rolieve Calais in 1486, when tho town was 
foobly besieged by the Burgundians, lie 
served as lord Houtonaut of Ireland from 
about 1438, and wub aftorwards specially 


exempted from acts of resumption, because 
of the sums owed him by tho crown in 
respect of his expenditure. Ho was a friend 
—indeed a connection—of the king, and 
constantly at court. In 1460 he was 

3 Dinted a trier of petitions for Gascony 
tho parts beyond the seas. In 1464 
he was stated to be beyond the 6ea by the 
king’s commandment. He was probably 
then at Calais, where he had been sent in 
1461, with Lord Rivers; he remained in 
command as lieutenant of the Duke of Somer¬ 
set until 20 April I486, when Warwick se¬ 
cured possession. He was elected K.G. before 
18 May 1467. As a Lancastrian he took 
the oath of allegiance at Coventry in 1469. 
lie joined Margaret of Anjou on her march 
south, was at the second battle of St. Albans 
on 7 Feb. 1460-1, and was killed at Towton 
on 29 March, and attainted in tho parliament 
whioh followed. Ho was buried in Waterton 
church, Methley, Yorkshire. 

He married, first, about 1426, Joan (or 
Cecilia), only daughter of Sir Robert Water- 
ton of Watorton and Methley, and had issue 
a son, Richard (see below), and four daugh¬ 
ters ; and, secondly, between 27 May 1444 
and SI Aug. 1447, Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Bletsoe; she wae 
widow of Sir Oliver St. John and of John 
Beaufort, dulto of Somerset, by whom she 
had had a daughter, tho Lady Margaret 
Beaufort [q v.]; by her Wellos had a son 
John (seo below). 

Rickard Welles, seventhB iron Welles 
(1431-1470), son of Lionel, sixth baron, by 
his first wife, married Joane, daughter of 
Robert, lord Willoughby de Eresby, and was 
summoned in her right as Lord Willoughby 
from 26 May 1466 to 28 Feb. 1466. His 
first wife died before 1460, and he married 
secondly Margaret, daughter of Sir James 
Strang way s and widow of John Ingleby, who 
took the veil in. 1476. He was a LancasU-ian 
undpresent at the second battle of St. Albans 
(7 Fob. 1460-1), but soon managed to moke 
his peace with Edward, who pardoned him 
at Gloucester, in the fust year of his reign; 
and so he soon got his family property again, 
and in 1468 his honours. Doubtless his 
family connection with the Nevilles helped 
him. His son Robert, however, took part 
in Warwick’s plots, and in March 1470 
attacked tho house of Sir Thomas Borough, 
a knight of the king’s body, spoiled it, and 
drove its owner away, Edward now sum¬ 
moned Lord Welles (the father) and his 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Dymock, to Lon¬ 
don. At first Welles refused to go on the 
plea of illness; but afterwards went, took 
sanctuary at Westminster, and then rashly 
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quilted it on promise of pardon. Edward 
made Welles write to Ms son tolling liim 
to give up Warwick's oauso, and then took 
him down to LinoolnsMre. Angry at tlio 
obstinacy of the son, ho beheaded Lord 
Welles and Dymocli at Huntingdon. His 
son then risked a battle nonr Stamford, 
hut was defeated, taken, and executed on 
19 March 1470. Ilis confession is printed 
in ‘Excerptn Histories’ (pp. 882, &c.) 
Both father and son wore attainted in the 
parliament of 1476, but the attainders wore 
reversed in the first parliament of Ilenry VII. 
Bicliard Welles left a daughter Joane, who 
married, first, Bicliard Piggot of London, and, 
secondly, bofore 1470, Sir Bicliard Hastings. 
Hastings, in consequence, was aftorwards 
summoned to parliament as Baron Welles, 
16 Nov. 1482; I 10 died in 1608, and his 
widow in 1606, both without issue, and the 
barony of Welles fell into abeyance between 
the descendant s of LionolWolles's four daugh¬ 
ters. Sir llobert Welles had married Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of John Bourcliior, lord Bar- 
nors. Shu died a year aft or his execution, and 
was buried by his side in Doncaster church. 
Her will is printed in ‘ Tostnmonta Votusta.' 

John Wulles, first Viscount W ullus 
(d. 1499), son of Lionel, sixth boron, by his 
second wife, was a Lancastrian, but lie is 
mentioned as a watcher at Edward IV’s 
funeral. ITo was at tlio coronal ion of 
Bicliard III, but opposed him at onco, and 
after tho insurrection of Buckingham lied 
to Brit tany. IIo took port in tho Bosworlh 
campaign, and was croatod Viscount Welles 
hv summons to parliament on 1 Sept. 1487. 
Doubtless as a safo man of tho second rank 
ho was allowed to marry, boforo Dooomber 
1487, Cecily, daughter of Edward IV, who 
had boon promised to tho king of Scotland, 
IIo was oloctod K.G. before 29 Sept. 1488, 
and died on 9 Fob. 1498 9; ho was buriod 
in Westminster Abboy. By liis wife Cecily 
ho had two daughters, Elizabeth and Anno, 
both of whom died young; tlio viscounty 
of Welles thus bocamo extinct. 

[Excerpta ITisloriea,™?. 282, &c.; Hot. Part, 
v. 182, &c,, vi. 141,218, &c,; Wars of English in 
Franco (Bulls Sot. j, ii. 778,778; Cal. Pat. KuIIh, 
Edw. IV, pp. 113, ha. ; Cooper's Lifo of tho Lady 
Margaret, p. 0; Past on Loiters, cd. G-rtirdnnr, 
i. 00, &c.,ii. 3,&c,; Boaucourt’s rJist.do Charles 
VII, vi. 47; Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland, p. 
83d ; Camden Miscellany, vol. i.; Warkwortlrs 
Chron (Oamd. Soc.), pp. 8, 82, 80; Polydoro 
Vorgil (Oamd. Soc, trims!.), pp. 120, 127; Tes- 
turn on ta Votusta, p, 310; Bamsny's Lancaster 
and York, i, 41fl, ii, 183, &c,j G. E. 0[o- 
knynoj's Poorago; Burke's Extinct, and Dor¬ 
mant Poornge.) W. A, J. A. 


WELLES, IHOMAS (1698-1660), t0 . 
vemor ot Connecticut,bom ■In 1608, boloneed 
to the branch of tho family of Welles settled 
in Norl hamptonshire. In 1634 he was livinrr 
at, Bothwoll in that county. On 8 Nov 
1631 ho was admonished by the court of Stmy 
chambor to answer in full articles against 
him and several others, among whom wm 
W illiam Fox, the ancestor of George Fox 
charging him with holding puritan tenets’ 
IBs property was confiscated, and on 10 Anrii 
1636 their cause was appointed to be finally 
sentenced ; hut Welles evaded punishment 
by proceeding to Now England in the capacity 
of secretary to William Fiennes, first vis¬ 
count Saye and Selo [q. v.], a great protector 
of nonconformists ( Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1034-6 passim, 1035 p. 179). Early in 1686 
1 ,ord Saye and Sole arrived with his secre¬ 
tary at, tho fort at tho mouth of the Con¬ 
necticut, aftorwards called Saybrook. Bis- 
ploasod with his reception and discouraged 
by the difficulties of colonisation, lie speedily 
returned to England, leaving Welles, who 
was unwilling to face tho Star-chamber, 
Welles joined a parly of emigrants from 
Newtown (now Oambridgo) in Massachu¬ 
setts, among whom wore Thomas Hooker 
and Samuel Stono [q. v.], in founding a 
now Boltlemont on tlio north hank of the 
Connecticut, wliioli tlioy at first called New¬ 
town, after thoir form or rosidoneo, but after¬ 
wards, on 21 Fob. 1086-7, renamed Hartford, 
after Stone's birthplace. In 1687 Wellos 
waB chosen ono of tho magistrates of the 
town, an offico which ho hold evoryyear 
until his doatli. Tho colony of Connecticut 
was organised on an independent footing on 
1 May 1637, and in 1039 Welles was chosen 
tho first treasurer imdortlio now constil ulion, 
a post which ho held till 1061, when, finding 
tho dutios hui'donsome, 1m was relioved ofit 
at, his own request. From 1040 to 1648 he 
filled tho oilico of secretary, and in 1649 
was ono of the commissioners of tho united 
cohmios in the first federal council assembled 
in N ow England. Welles dofondod the policy 
of tho colony inplacinga small duty on exports 
from tho Connecticut river for tho support 
of Saybrook, and successfully used his in¬ 
fluence to avoid war with tho Dutch in 
Delaware Bay. On 1 March 1663-4 John 
Haynes, tho deputy governor, died, and as 
tho governor, Edward Hopkins Tq, v.], was 
absent in England, Welles was chosen head 
of tho colony, with tho title of moderator of 
tho gonoral court. In May 1664 ho was 
oloclod deputy governor. In tho same year 
ho was again appointed a commissioner to 
tho assembly of the united colonies, but was 
prevented by hie other duties from serving. 
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During his year of office he quieted a dispute 
concerning lands between Uncos, the Mohi¬ 
can chief, and the settlers at New London, 
and sanctioned thosoquestration of the Dutch 
property at Hartford. lie served as governor 
in 1666 and 1668, and as deputy governor 
in 1666,1667, and 1659. He possessed to a 
very great degree the confidence of the colo¬ 
nists, and drafted many of their most im¬ 
portant enactments. He died at Wethers¬ 
field, near Hartford, on 14 Jon. 1059-60. 
He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Elizabeth nunt, to whom he was married 
in England in 1618, lie had seven surviving 
children, four sons find three daughters. His 
first wife died about 1640, and in 1645 he 
was married to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Doming of England, and widow of Nathaniel 
Foote of Wethorsfield. By her he had no 
issue. She died on 28 July 1688. Welles’s 
wili is printed in Albert Welles's ‘ History of 
the Welles Family,' New York, 1876. 

[WelWs Hist. nfWollos Family, pp. 98-157, 
110-12,120,132-8 j Savage’s Genealogical Diet. 
1802; Public Records of Connecticut, i. 346,369; 
Collections of the Connecticut Hist. Soc. ii. 34, 
iii. 277.] E. I. 0. 

WELLESLEY, ARTHUR, first Dunn 
of Whli.iwqton (1709-1852), field-marshal, 
was fourth son of Garrett Wellesley,first earl 
of Mornington [a. v.], by Anno, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Arthur IIul, viscount Dungannon, lie 
was bom in 1769, less than four months before 
Napoleon. There is some doubt about the 
exact date and placo of his birth. His mother 
gave 1 May ns his birthday, and he himself 
so kept it, but the nurse affirmed that he was 
born on 0 March at Dangan Castle, co. Month. 
The registry of St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
shows tnathewascliristenod there on 80 April 
1709, and the May number of ‘ Exehaw’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine’ has: ‘April 29. The 
Countoss of Mornington of a son.’ The 'Dub¬ 
lin Gazette’ of 2-4 May dates the ovent ‘a 
few days ogo ? in Merrion Street.’ On the 
whole the evidence points to 29 April, and 
to 24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin (Notes 
and Queried, 4th sor. x. 443, 7th ser. xi. 84; 
Mchbat, Wellington: the Date andJPlaoeof 
hi*Birth). IIo signed himsolf‘Arthur Wes¬ 
ley’ till May 1798, when he adopted the form 
‘Wellesley.’ 

Wellesley received his earliest education 
at Brown’s preparatory school at Chelsea. 
Thence he was sontto Eton, whore ho boarded 
at Mrs. Rnguenean’s. Asa boy he was un¬ 
sociable and rathor combative. He had no 
turn for scholarship, but, liko Napoleon, he 
had thepower of rapid and correct calcula¬ 
tion. His father died in 1781, and in 1784 


his mother, straitened for means, withdrew 
him from Eton, where he had only reached 
the remove, and took him with her to Brus¬ 
sels. There he was the pupil of Louis Gou- 
bert, a barrister, at whose house they lodged. 
According to a fellow-pupil he was extremely 
fond of music and played well on tho fiddle, 
but showed no other sort of talent. His 
mother, a clever but hard woman, came to 
the conclusion that her ‘ ugly boy Arthur ’ 
was 'fit food for powder,’ and in 1786 he was 
sent to Pignerol’s military academy at An¬ 
gers, which was principally a riding-school. 
He was 'rather of a weak constitution, not 
very attentive to his studies, and constantly 
occupied with a little terrier called Vic’ 
(Raikes, Journal, iv. 302). He remained 
there about a year, made friends in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and gained a facility in French 
which was of service to him afterwards. 

On 7 March 1787 he was gazetted ensign 
in the 78rd (highland) regiment. His brother, 
Lord Mornington, obtained this commission 
for him, declining one in the artillery ( Rut¬ 
land MSS. iii. 377). The regiment was in 
India, but Wellesley did not join it. It 
must have been on joining a depfit that, as 
he afterwards related, he had a man weighed 
with and without his arms, accoutrements, 
and kit, that he might know exactly what 
weight the men had to carry (Ohotcde, i. 
337). On 26 Dec. he was made lieutenant 
in the 76tli, from which he was transferred 
to the 41st on 28 Jan. 1788, and thence to 
tho 12th light dragoons on 26 June. lie 
obtained a company in the 68th foot on 
30 June 1791, and was transferred to the 
18th light dragoons on 31 Oct. 1792. 

But ho did little, if any, duty with these 
regiments, for from November 1787 to March 
1793 he was aide-de-camp to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland—first, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and afterwards the Earl of 
Westmorland, Mornington, in thanking 
Buckingham for his appointment, said: ‘He 
has evory disposition which can render so 
young a boy deserving of your notice’ (Buck- 
nronAir, Courts and Cabinets of George III, 
i. 334; cf. Fortescue MSS, i. 286-8, ii. 11). 
But life was expensive at the viceregal court; 
his private incomo was only 1261. a year 
(Glekj, iv. 164), and it is said he had to 
borrowmoney o/the bootmaker with whom he 
lodged. In April 1790 he was returned to 
the Irish parliament as member for Trim, 
and he held that seat till the dissolution of 
6 June 1786. According to Mornington, he 
restored the interest of his family in that 
borough ‘by his excellent judgment, amiable 
manners, admirable temper, and firmness’ 
(Suppl, Despatches, xiii. 87). On 10 Jan. 
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J70S ho seconded tho address in reply (o a lie came home in advance of th^rnT' 
speech from the tlirono announcing prepnrn- and on 13 March sjiolco in the Irish 
lions for war with France and recommending mont. On 26 June ho ashed the newloni 
consideration of the catholic claims. lie sup- lieutenant, Lord Camdon, to appoint him t 
period tho government bill giving catholics the revenue or treasury hoard, lie tookth 
1 he fronchiso, but opposed an amendment ad- si <>p owmp to ‘ the necessities under whi 1 
mitting them to parliament (Sjwheii, 10 Jan. 1 labour Irom diObront circumstances. 1 H 
and 26 Fob. j Lucky, England, vi. 6(il-fl). added that it was a, depailme from thelm* 
On 30 April 1703 ho purchased a majority which ho preferred, hut lie knew that itw»s 
in the 33rd foot, ATomington lending lnm the useless lo ask fora military office (Gmie ; 
monoy, and after winds refusing to accept 23). Tho application proved fruitless. IU 
repayment. On 30 Sept, Wellesley hocamu joined Ilia regiment at Warloy in Essex and 
lieutenant-colonel oi tho rogiment, and in embarked with it in October for the West 
Junel70J embarked will) it atUorkforOsteml. Indies. Heavy gales dispersed the exnedi- 
In consoquonco of tho French victory at lion of which it formed pari, and it returned 
Fleurus (20 Juno) tho allied armies retired to England, it was four months at Poole 
bohind tho Dyle, tho British being on tho and was sent to in April 179Q 1 

right between Antwerp and Malinos.. The Wellesley, who became colonel in the army 
33rd, sont round by sea to Antwerp, joined on 3 May, was uualilo lo accompany it, hut 
tho army I boro about 10 July. Tlio'allies bo overtook it at llio Capo, and landed with 
soon separated, tho Austrians going east- it at Calcutta on 17 Fob. 1707. ilis colonel 
ward, and I lie Duknof York [boo Eumunuox', Lord Cornwallis, introduced him to the 
Dwell OS Yonii] retreating to tho line of tho governor-general as ‘a sensible man and a 
Dutch fovlresses. In Beptombor Pichogru good officer’ (Carmmllh Corresp. ii. 307). 
advanced into Holland. On the 1 ltli tho At thw point his published correspondence 
post of Jloxtel, near Bois-le-Duc, was taken begins, and the light on his character and 
by tho French, and tho Kr-orvo corps, to which actions, hithorlo Bounty, becomes abundant, 
the 33rd belonged, was sent lo recover it Ho had already made it a rule lo study by 
next day, but found tlio enemy in too groat himself for somo hours every day, and ho 
strength. Thin was Wellesley’s iirst engage- gave up curdB and tho violin ns waBto of 
mont. Hoeing that the troops in frontal mm timo (KinttmiiY, p. 28; (Jiioktib, i. 337). 
wore retiring in some confusion, ho deployed Itis earliest papers show Jus breadth of view 
his regiment, let the others pass through, and and tho inllucneo lie at onco gniuod. IIo 
drove back their pursuers by a volley (Oust, was given command of the Bengal portion 
Annals, iv. 246). of nil expedition against Manilla, which 

Outnumbered by four to one, York re- reached Penang in Kept erobor, but was then 
treiitodj but maintained himself behind tho recalled on account of tho attitude of Tippoo 
Waal till tho ond of tlio year. On 20 Dec. Wol- Bult.au of Mysore. Wellesley had strongly 
leHley wrote: ‘ Wo turn out once, sometimes urgod his brother Momington to come to 
twice, every night; tlio officers and men aro India as govoruor-genoral. lie did so,reach- 
harassed to death. I have not had my clothes iug Calcutta on 17 May 1708, and Lhe 
oJf my back for a long timo, and generally younger brother became tlio unofficial ad- 
spend tlio greatest part, of tho night upon visor of tho older, Tho first question was 
liio bank of tho river’ (tiuppl. DeyiaMics, how to act towards Tippoo, andliore Wel- 
xiii. 2). Frost made tlio Waal passable ut losley discouraged Morning Ion’s inclination 
any point, und on 4 Jun. 1706 the 33rd wus to moot danger half way. IIo had paid a 
attacked ol Motoron,and lmd lo fall back on two months’visit to Madras in tho uogin- 
(ieldcrinalaon, whoro, with tho aid of two ning of tho year, and was well acquainted 
other rogimonts, it rotmlsod tho French, Tho with tlio situation tlioro. Ilo thought that 
army retired to tho Ysaol, and thence across war with Tippoo, though amply justified, 
North Germany to tlio mouth of the Woscr, was inexpedient, and that his dealings with 
where it embarked for England in April, tho French should bo ignored. This was the 
During tho rot roal tlio command ofabiigado course adopted at, that Lime. 
in])uudas , Hcorpsfollto'WollusloybyBoiiioi’ity, In August tlio 33rd was transferred to the 

but tlio brigades wore below too normal Madras establishment, and Wellesley was to 
strong th of regiments, Tlio hardships of this have gone its ouvoy to Soringajmt am, but 
winter campaign woro extreme, tho disorder Tippoo refused lo receive tho mission. In 
and disorganisation woro without example. Deoomberhuwasgivoncommandoftlietroops 
Wellesloy learnt ‘ what ono ought not, to do,’ | assembled near Vellore, and Gonoral Harris, 
and made acquaintance with tho now Frenoli when he arrived in February 1700, praised 
tactics. i him for the slate of his division, and for his 
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■ judicious and masterly arrangements in re¬ 
spect of supplies’ (&iujtpl. Dean, xiii, 4). Jn 
the invasion of Mysore Wellesloy liad the 
direction of the nizam’s auxiliary corps, to 
ivhich the 33rd ■was attached, It consisted 
of ten battalions of sepoys, ten thousand mis¬ 
cellaneous horsemen, and twenty-six guns. 
It formed tlio left of the army in the action 
at Malavelly on 27 March. The army arrived 
before Sermgapatam on 6 April, and an 
attach was made on the enemy’s outposts 
that night by two detachments, of which 
one, under "VVollesley, was repulsed with 
some loss. lie determined 1 never to suffer 
an attach to he made by night upon an 
enemy who is prepared and strongly posted, 
nud whose posts have not been reconnoitred 
by daylight’ (ib. 18 April). IJehadno share 
in the storming of Soringapatam, being in 
command of fho reserve in the trenches j but 
be was sent into the town next day to restore 
order, and was appointed governor by Harris 
on 6 May. General (Sir) J )avid Baird [q. v.], 
who had led tho assault, was much mortified 
at this choice, but there were good roasons 
for it (Oiiokub., ii. 103). 

On tho withdrawal of the army in July 
thcoommand of all llie troops left m Mysore 
fell to Wellesley, and ho also controlled the 
civil administration of Tippoo’s successor. 
ITo had written in May: ‘ I intend to ask to 
be brought away with the army if any civil 
servant of tho company is to ho bore, or any 
person with civil authority who is notuuder 
my ordors’ (ib. 8 May). In August ho had 
to take tho Hold against Dlioondiali Waugh, 
a freebooter who had gathered a large fol¬ 
lowing. Wollesloy drove him across the 
frontier and dispersed hie bands; but they 
resumed thoir incursions in April 1800, mus¬ 
tering forty thousand men. Ilaving ob¬ 
tained leave to pursue thorn into the Mahrat ta 
territory, Wollesloy crossed tlio Toombud- 
drn, near IJurrylinr, on 20 Juno, took some 
forts, and, pushing on with four regiments 
of cavalry, ovoi'loak on 30 July part of JJlioon- 
diah’s army, encamped on the Malpoorbft. 
The camp was stormed and tho guns and 
stores taken. After chasing the romaindor 
for sevoral wooks, and following them into 
thenizam’H dominions, Wellesley foil in with 
them at (Jouahgull on 10 Rapt, Dhooudiah 
himself was killed, and his bauds, roduced 
by this iimo to fivo thousand horse, were 
scattered. Ilia son fell into the hands of 
Wellesloy, who provided for him till his 
death (Despatches, 26 Got. 1826). 

In May the govornor-general had offered 
Wellesley the command of an expedition 
which was to be sent against Batavia, but 
he docliuud tho offer, as it was not for the 


public interest that he should leave Mysore 
just then. In November he was sent to 
Trill comaleo to take command of a force of 
3,600 men for a descent upon lie de Prance 
(Mauritius) and Bourbon; hut on 7 Jan. 
1801 lie learnt from his brother—now Mar¬ 
quis Wellesloy—that this force might have 
to form part of an expedition to Egypt, m 
which ease a general officer must he placed 
at tho head of it. On the 24th Baird was 
appointed to it, and its destination was 
changed toBatavia, Beforo this uews reached 
TrincomaleeWellesley liadset out for Bombay 
with his troops. lie had learnt that des¬ 
patches from England were on their way to 
Calcutta, desiring that a force should he sent 
to Egypt, and, in spite of the remonstrance 
of the governor of Ceylon, Frederick North 
(aft or wards fifth Earl of Guilford) [q, v.], he 
decided to anticipate the orders of the go- 
vernoi-genoral. The latter at firsL disap¬ 
proved his action, but was satisfied by the 
reasons given for it (Deep. 18 Feb. and 
23 March; SuppL Deep. 30 March). 

On 6 April tho expedition, numbering over 
six thousand men, left Bombay for the Bed 
Sea under Baird. Wellesley was very sore 
at his suporscRsion, and complained bitterly 
of it, with too little allowance for the cir¬ 
cumstances ( ihtppl . Deep. 11 and 26 April 
and 20 May). lie yielded to his brother’s 
wish, in which Baird joined, that he should 
go as second in command; but he was dis¬ 
abled by ilhiesB at the last moment (SlAN- 
nora, p. 103). The Susannah, in which he 
was 1o havo sailed, was lost with all hands 
in the lied Sea. lie sent Baird a careful 
memorandum containing such information 
ns he had been able to gather bearing on the 
intended operations (Desp, 9 April). 

In May lie returned to Mysore, and for 
the next year and a half lie was busily oc¬ 
cupied thpro, bringing the country into 
order, making roads and fortifications, form¬ 
ing a good bullock-train, and organising the 
departments. He became major-general by 
seniority on 29 Apiil 1802. At the end of 
that year tho poshwah, the titular chief of 
the Mahratta confederacy, signed the treaty 
of Bassein, by which he accepted the posi¬ 
tion of a protected prince, and steps were 
taken to reinstate him at Poonah, whence 
IJolkar had driven him, Wellesley had 
already furnished a ‘memorandum upon 
operations iu the Mahratta territory’ (ib. 
6 Sopt. 1801), and as soon as he learnt that 
Madras troops wore to he used, he offered 
liia services, pointing out that his pursuit 
of Dhooudiah had made him well acquainted 
with the country and people. On 28 Nov. 
ho was appointed a major-general on the 
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stnfF of tlio Madras establishment, and on 
8 Fob. 1803 bo loft Seringapatam with his 
divibion. 

By the end of the month tho Madras 
army, under General .Tamos Stuart, was 
nssomblud on the frontier at Ilurryliur, and 
Wellesley, with nino thousand men, was sont 
forward to Poonah. Learning that the place 
was to be set on firo on his approach, ho 
made a forced march of forty miles with his 
cavalry and ono battalion, and was in time 
to save it. He reached it on 20 April, and 
thepeshwah returned to his capital on 13 May. 

For somo months 1 ho attitude of ITollcar 
and Soindiali was doubtful. Wellesley wns 
made on 20 Juno chief political and mili¬ 
tary agent in tho southern Mahratta states 
and tho Deccan, and did all he could to pro- 
eorvo iieaco, but in vain. On 7 Aug. war 
wns declared agniimt tho two chiefs, and 
they wore attacked by Lalco in tho north, 
by Wellesley in tho south. Tho latter had 
undor his orders, besides his own division, 
somo Bombay troops in Gujerat, and tho 
nizam’s corps' of eight thousand men undor 
Colonol iSlovonson, which was near .Taulnah, 
covoring the niziun’s dominions. Tho fort 
of Ahmed nuggar, reokonod ono of the 
htrongCHl forts m India, was taken by Wel¬ 
lesley aftor a two days’ siege ( ib . 12 Aug.) 
Marching nortliwnrd, lie reached Auruuga- 
luul on tho 20th; but moanwhiln Heindiah 
and tho rajali of llerar had slipped past Hte- 
vonson and wore advancing on Hyderabad. 
Wellesley moved down tlie Godavery to in¬ 
tercept them, and thoy turned back, On 
21 Sept, Wollesloy and Stevenson mot at 
Budnapoor, and nrrangod to attack them at 
Bokordun on the 2 till, StovenBOU falling on 
their right, Wollosley on tlioir loft. When 
Hie latter roachod his eampiug-ground on 
tho 23rd, ho was told that tho Mahrattus 
won* within six miles, hut wore moving oil’. 
Heading word to Hlovnnsnn, lie marched on, 
and about, 1 p.si. found himself in presouco 
of their whole army, 

It was drawn up behind the Kailua, with 
its loft near tho village of Aasyo, past which 
tho Juah flows to join tho Kalina. On the 
right were thirty thousand horsemen, on tho 
left ton thousand infantry trained by Euro¬ 
pean ollleers, with over a hundred guns. 
Having left, some of his troops to guard his 
camp, Wellesley had with liim only 4,500 
men—viz. six battalions and four regiments 
of cavalry, two battalions and ono regiment 
of cavalry being European. ITe had seven¬ 
teen guns and about live thousand Mysore 
and Mfthrfitlft horsomon, not much to bo 
rcliodon. Bub 'ho fully realised the su¬ 
preme importance In oostorn warfare of 


audacity 


m 

the 


promptitude of action and 
assuming tho oflbnsive, even thonek 
enemy might bo onormously superior"?” 
number ’ (Lore Roberts, p. 40). lie decidS 
to turn their loft, seize Assye, and fall upon 
their flank and roar. To do this he 2 
oross the Kailna, and he was told there 
no ford. But he noticed that, a little ubo™ 
its junction with the Juah, there was a 
viJlago on tho loft bank opposite a villaee nn 
the right hank, and he dirooted his troom 
on this point, confident that they would 
find somo means of paseago them fCnmr-ra 
i. 353). Ilo found a ford? and, leaviS 
irregular horse on (lie right bank, led the 
rest of his army across, and formed it be¬ 
tween tho two streams, whose nullahs 
covered his flanks. ITis infantry were in 
two lines, his cavalry in a third. 

Tho formation was carried out under a 
heavy fivo from tlio onumy’s guns, while 
fhoir infantry changed front with surprising 
precision, and plnced their right on the 
Kaitna, their loft on tho .Tuah at Aaaye. 
‘ When I saw that they had got their leftto 
Assyo, I altered my plan; and determined 
to manoeuvre by my loft and push the 
enemy upon the nullah, knowing that the 
village of Asaye must fall when the right 
should ho boat ’ (I)cnp. 24 Sept.) Jly a mis¬ 
understanding tlio British right attacked 
Assye; it wns exposed to ‘ a most terrible 
cannonade; ’ tho cavalry bad to be sent for¬ 
ward to covor its withdrawal, and could not 
he used afterwards for pursuit. The battle 
wns obstinately oont oh ted, but the victory 
was coinploto, tlio unomy leaving nearly all 
tlinlr guns on the Held. The loss of the 
British was ft third of their strength, and 
included 040 Europeans. Wollosley had a 
horse shot under him and another bayoneted. 
Ono of his s<nlT wroto: ‘ T never saw a man 
so cool and collectod as ho was the whole 
time, though T can assure you till our troops 
got. orders to advance, tlio fate of the day 
scorned doubt fnl’ ( iHuppl , Dosp. 3 Oct. and 
1 Nov.; Thorn, War in India , 1803-6; 
Asiatic Annual Iteginter, 1803,p.43; Mai.t.h- 
son, Decinii'e liatl/c# of India, pp. 280-95). 

Hcindiah retreated westward, and Wel- 
losley watched him while Stevonson took 
AsseorgliuT. Tho two divisions Ikon marched 
int o Bornr t o besiege G awilghur, ScindMi, 
having learnt that his host troops had been 
routed by Lnke at Lnswnrree, opened nego¬ 
tiations with Wellesley, and on 23 Nov. a 
suspension of hostilities was agreed upon so 
far as ho was concerned. But ho did not 
obsorvo it, and his cavalry joinod the troops 
of the rajah of Bevar in rosisting Wellesley’s 
advance' on Gawilghur. On the 29fch a 
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battle was fought on n plain in front of the 
village of Argaum. Some sepoy regiments 
•were disordered by the enemy's artillery fire, 
and Wellesley wrote: ‘If 1 had not been 
there, I am convinced we should have lost 
the day ’ (Deep. 2 Dec.) But the Mahrattas 
soon broke and fled, leaving thirty-eight 
guns on the field, and the victory cost the 
British under 250 men, Gawiigkur was 
stormed on 15 Dec. j and treaties of peace, 
negotiated by Wellesley, were signed with 
the rajah of Berar on the 17th, and with 
Scindiah on the 80th ( Suppl. Desp. iv, 221- 
287}. 

Wellesley received the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment. A sword of honour was presented to 
him by the inhabitants of Calcutta, and a 
service of plate, embossed with ‘ Assye,’ by 
the officers of his division. lie visited 
Bombay in March and received an address. 
He was now anxious to return to England: 
< I think I liavo served as long in India as 
any man ought who can serve anywhere 
else; and I think that there appears a pro¬ 
spect of service in Europe in which I should 
be more likoly to get forward ’ (Desp. 8 J une 
1804). Ilis health had suffered by life in 
camp, and he was aggrieved that the Duke 
of York had not confirmed his appointment 
to the staff of the Madras army. He ad¬ 
vised the govornor-general also to resign 
hecauso of the hostilify of the directors and 
the wont of support from the ministry 
(Suppl. Desp. 31 Jan. and 24 Feb.) 

The peace turned adrift bands of free¬ 
booters who made raids into the Deccan, and 
in February 1804 WelleBley went in pursuit 
of one of these bands, IIo set out on the 
morning of the 4th with all his cavalry, 
three battalions of infantry, and four guns, 
and in thirty hours (incluAing a halt ol ten 
hours) he marched sixty miles. He over¬ 
took the hand, which was near Porinda, and 
dispersed it, talcing its guns (Desp. G Feb.; 
Obotceb, ii. 282). This was his last servios 
in the field in India. 

Ho watched with some uneasiness the 
course of the governor-general, fearing that 
it would load to a fresh coalition of the 
Mahrntta princes: 1 The system of modera¬ 
tion and conciliation by which, whether it 
be right or wrong, I made the treaties of 
peace, and which has been so highly ap¬ 
proved and extolled, is now given up’ 
(Suppl. Desp 18 May). Orders had already 
been given for lioslililies against Holkar, 
but these fell mainly to Lake. On 24 June 
Wellesley bade farewell to his division at 
Poonali, and went to Calcutta. Tie meant 
to go homo from there, but tho disaster to 
Colonel Mouson’s force (Desp. 12 Sept.) 


made it necessary for him to return to 
Seringapatam in November. lie was told 
that t he command of the Bombay army would 
be offered him, but he wrote: ‘ Even if I 
were certain that I should not be employed 
in England at all, there is no situation in 
India which would induce me to stay here ’ 
(Suppl. Desp. 15 Jan, 1805). 

lie resigned his civil and military ap¬ 
pointments on 24 Feb. 1805, At Madras he 
was invested with the order of the Bath 
(K.B.), which had been conferred on him 
on 1 Sept. 1804; he received addresses 
from the officers of his late division, from 
those of the 88rd regiment, and from the 
native inhabitants of Seringapatam, and he 
was entertained by the civil and military 
officers of the presidency. In the middle of 
March Sir Arthur sailed for England in 
the Trident, and arrived in tho Downs on 
10 Sept. His eight yoars* service in India 
had been excellent training for the varied 
business he was afterwards to be engaged in. 
In addition to the ordinary duties of com¬ 
mand, he had been engineer, commissariat 
and store officer, as well as civil admini¬ 
strator and diplomatist. Always ready to 
accept new functions and clinging to those 
he already had, lie was in command of 
more tlion fifty thousand soldiers in diil'erent 

? arts of southern India at the beginning of 
804. 

It must have been within two or three 
days of his landing that the only meeting 
between Wellesley and Nelson took place by 
chance at the colonial office, for Nelson left 
England on 18 Sept, for the lost time 
(Ohokeb, ii. 288). Lord Castlereagh, who 
was then secretary of state for war and the 
colonies, had been president of the board of 
control, ond Wellesley made it Ms first 
business to explain and justify Ms brother’s 
Indian policy to him and to Pitt. The 
latter was struck with Ms reticence about 
his own actions, and a few days before Ms 
death he told Lord Wellosley: ‘I never 
met any military ofticer with whom it was 
so satisfactory to converse. He Btates every 
difficulty before he undertakes any service, 
but none after he has undertaken-it’ (Stah- 
Hom, Pitt, iv. 875; Crokeb, iii. 120). 
Wellesley was appointed to the staff of the 
Ilont district on 30 Oct., and a month after¬ 
wards he was given command of a brigade 
in the expedition to Hanover under Lord 
Cathcart [see Oathoabt, Sib William 
SokAW, tenth Babon]. _ The victory of 
Austerlit* caused the withdrawal of this 
expedition, and on 26 Feb. 1806 Wellesley 
was appointed to a brigade at Hastings. 
On 30 Jan. he had succeeded Lord Com- 
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wnllis as colonel of (ho tWnl, of wlrioli ho tho army landed on 16 Ann Ty.TpT 
had continued to bo linulonant-colonol up loading the way willi tho ligbttroora, 1 
to tlint time. Copenhagen was iniesled next ckv' i 

On 1 April 1806 Wollosloy was returned ilnnish force of regulars and militiV * 
to parliament for Bye, n government sent llirenteimd tho rear of tlm army aml'l 
which ho ftoeoptod in order to reply to (ho 20tli Wollcshy wns Bent against itwitl fi 
chargos brought against Lord Wellesley by battalions,oight8ipiftdr<ms,andtwobuttm 
James PaulL [q. v.j He spoke on (his and of art illery. Tho Danes full bade before In 
other Tndiau anlijnels, and wrote a full to Nidge, where they lmd some inlrent 
memorandum on it at the end of tho Hussion merits. IIo attacked them on the 29th ml 
(Hpoochos, 22 April, &c.; Suppl. !)/'»/>, iv. routed them, taking (tfteon hundretl nn 
6111-86). Parliament was dissolved in Oeto- Honors. On 7 Sept. Copenhagen surrendered 
ber, and on 16 Jan. 1807 lui was relumed Wellesley being one of tlm commissioner’ 
for Mitchell, Cornwall. In March 1807 (he who arranged tho terms of capitulation Bv 
Oronvilln ministry resigned, on tiro king’s tho 110th he was in England again and on 
demand I lint ho should hear nothing more of 1 Fob. 1808 ho received (lie thanks of the 
coneoHsionfl to the cal holies. The Portland llotrso of Oummons in his place. He was 
ministry succeeded it, lire Duke of Kichmotrd promoted lioulouanl-general on 26 A-nnl 
becoming lord lieutenant and Wollusley Iniving already, on 12 Nov. 1807, bad that 
chief Hocrolavy of Ireland. IIo was sworn vault given him in Ireland In caso of in- 
of tlm privy council in London on 8 April, vasion. 

and at Ilulilin on the 28th. IIo had boon frequently consulted by the 

J 1(3 held litis oilieo for two years, but ho ministers, especially by Onstlereagh about 
had stipulated that it should bo no bar to sohemos for at tacking tho colonial posaes- 
his employment on aolivo sevviee, and lie sions of Spain, and had writ toil sovoml 
was twice absent on that accoitnl. The lord momm'iiiidir. Hut, tho cluingn of dynasty and 
lieutenant grumbled, but did not wish to the uprising of I he Hpiminrclsngninst Napoleon 
part willi him. Tho slato of Ireland was in May 1808 allured Iho situation. IIo saw 
such bb to call for iho wlioln attention of its that ‘ any monsures which enn distress the 
chief secretary. Tlm people were looking h’reneh in Hpuiu must oblige thorn to delay 
eagerly to it i'roneh invasion, and among the for a season tlm execution of their plans 
first things to which Wellesley turned his upon Turkey, or to withdraw tlioir armies 
thoughts was how to guard against it. 'Tho from Iho north,’ and lie rncninmeiided that 
operations which thn British army would all tho British troops that could bo spared 
have to carry on would ho of tlm nature of should 1m sent lo (libmltar to act ascircum- 
11 lose in an enemy’s country, in which (ho stances might HiiggcHl, (Suppl. Dotp, yi, 80). 
hostility of the people would bo most nctivo, (tenoral (afterwards Sir) Brent Hponcor[q.v.j 
... I am positively convinced that no poll- was at that time oil' Ottilia with a force of 
tionl measure which you could adopt would flvo thousand tmm, having been Bent out 
lilt in* t ho temper of tlm peoploof this country* lo do what Jm could lo hinder tho French 
(tin/)/)!, 7 May «o.) Tho lithe ngila- plans of naval concentration, On Id June 

tion soon became vigorous. Ho held I hat, Wellesley was given command of a force 
exorbitant rents, not til lies, worn the mil of about nino 1 lion sand men, assembled at 
griovntieo j bill, ho suggested dial Iho clergy Uork, willi genera] instructions lo assist the 
should lie enabled lo grant leases of tlicit iSpiuiiards or tho Port uguesn. 
tithes and should bo obliged lo reside in IIo Hailed on 12,Inly, and put into Coruna, 
lliuir bimollcus, IIo rocomnumdudincreased where the junta of (Inlicia informed him 
expenditure_ on canals, which would lower that they needed only money and arms, and 
rents and improve agriculture. (In ro- advised him lo tnlio his (roups to Portugal. 
ovgnnlsedMlin Dublin pnliee, mid so laid Iho I In went on lo Oporto, and, having consulted 
foundation for Iho Irish constabulary. Ho I he bishop and (he Portuguese gonornls, and 
had beenro-eluelod for Milehellonhoemniug the Brilisli admiral ofl'lho '1'ngus, ho decided 
chief seerotiiry, but parliament was dissolved to land his men in Motidogo Bay, and scat 
soon afterwards, and in May ho was re- orders (o Hpmieer lo join him thoro, Itwns 
turned for Traloo, eo, Kerry, unci 'Newport, a bold slop, for tlm French army under Junot, 
Isle of Wight. Ho chose tho hilt or seal, which had boon in occupation of Lisbon since 
IIo was given command of tho reserve in November, nnmhored nearly thirty thousand 
tho army sent (o Zealand under Lord (lath- men. But Wellesloy knew that they wero 
curt, to seenro the Danish (lent, and cm- scattered mid had to (Ind garrisons,andsup- 
barkod at, Hlieernoss on 81 July. As the nosed the loliil to humidor eighteen thousand, 
crown jivinoo rofiiaod to surrender tlm licet, The Portuguese, who hod promised co-opera- 
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tion, would be discouraged if his troops re¬ 
mained on board ship, and he expected to be 
goon Toiuforced. On the flOth ha learnt that, 
five thousand men were on their way from 
England, that ten thousand under Sir John 
Moore would follow, that the whole army 
■was to be commanded by Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, and that ho himself would be fourth 
instead of first. ‘I hope that I shall have 
beat Junot boforo_ any of them shall arrive, 
and then they will do as they please with 
me/ he wrote to the Duke of Richmond 
(Suppl. Dcsp. 1 Au".) 

The disembarkation was not completed 
till 6 Aug., on which day Sponcer arrived. 
On the 8th tho army advanced, and on the 
12 th it was joined at Leiria by six thousand 
Portuguese under Freira. Freira refused to 
inarch on Lisbon, but he allowed Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Nicholas Trant [q. v.] to 
accompany the British with fourteen hundred 
foot and 260 horse. Junot, whilo gathering 
hie troops, lmd sent forward Delahords with 
five thousand men to delay the British 
advance. Delaborde chose a position at 
Rolica, and was attacked there on tho 17th 
by Wellesloy with nearly fourteen thousand 
men. This superiority in numbers enabled 
Wellesley to threaten both Hanks while 
pressing the French in front; Delaborde was 
forced back to a second position, and then 
had to retreat altogether, after losing six 
hundred men. But the front attack had 
been premature, and tho British loss was 
not much loss. 

Wellesley meant to march next day on 
Torres Vedraa, to secure the pass, hut learn¬ 
ing that the brigades of Acland and An- 
slruther wore off tho coast, ho took a posi¬ 
tion atViraoiro to cover their disembarkation. 
On tho evening of the 20th a senior officer, 
Sir Harry Burrard [q. v.J, nrrivod, and re¬ 
fused to allow any oifonsive movements till 
Moore’s troops should have joined. On the 
morning of tho 21st tho British army was 
attacked in its position by Junot, and Bur- 
ravd left Wellesloy to conduct the action, 
.Tunot had fourtoon thousand men, including 
thirteen hundred cavalry, and 23 guns, The 
British numbered sixteen thousnud, of which 
only 240 wore cavalry, with eighteen guns, 
besides Trent's Portuguese. Their position 
was convex, the right resting on the sea, and 
Junot's plan was to turn the left. But 
Wellesloy moved four of his eight brigades 
from right to left bv the rear,and Soliguac’s 
division, which made tho turning movement, 
was driven back and separated from the rest 
of the army. Thu columns sent against the 
British front were also repulsed. Wullosley 
had said of tho French when he was leaving 
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England, ‘ if what I hear of their system of 
manoeuvres be true, I think it a false one as 
against steady troops’ (Choker, i. 18, ii. 
122 ). The columns failed, as ho antici¬ 
pated, before a volley and a charge in line. 
The French loss was over two thousand 
men, about three times that of the British, 
and thirteen guns. 

Wellesley wished to follow up his victory, 
hut he was stopped short. ‘ Sir H. Burrard, 
who was at this time on the ground, still 
thought it advisable not to move from 
Vimeiro; and the enemy made good their 
retreat to Torres Vedras’ (De/p. 22 Aug.) 
Sir Hew Whitefoord DaLrymplc [q. v.J took 
command next day, and the convention of 
Cinlra followed. Wellesley concurred in 
the principle of it, thinking that, as the 
French had not been cut off from Lisbon, 
it was boBt to allow them to evacuate 
Portugal; and on 22 Aug. he signed, by 
Dolvymple’s desire, the armistice which was 
the prelude to it, though he disapproved 
of some details. In theinrther negotiations 
his advice was disregarded. Oastlereagh 
had strongly recommended him to Dal- 
rymple’s particular confidence, but he found 
that it was not given to him; and he soon 
camo to the conclusion that 'it is quite 
impossible for me to continue any longer 
with this army’ (Deip. 6 Sept.) It was 
suggested that he should go to the Asturias 
to report on the country, hut he replied 
that he was not a topographical engineer. 
He also declined a proposal that he should 
go to Madrid. Leave of absence was given 
him, and he arrived in England on 0 Oct. 

The convention had raised a storm there, 
and as Wellesley had signed the armistice, 
and was wrongly said to have negotiated it, 
much of the blame fell on him (Choker, i. 
344). A court of inquiry met at Chelsea on 
17 Nov., and Wellesley laid before this court 
some masterly statements vindicating his 
conduct and forming a full record of the 
campaign (Desp. iv. 162-237; /Suppl. Desp. 
vi. 161-94; cf. Speeches, 21 and 28 Feb. 
1809). In its final report (22 Dec.) the 
court approved of the armistice, one member 
dissenting; with the convention Wellesley 
was not concerned. The inquiry prevented 
his rejoining tho army, which was then ad¬ 
vancing into Spain under Moore. He re¬ 
ceived the thanks of parliament for his 
conduct at Rolipa and Yimeiro, those of the 
House of Commons being given to him in 
liiB place (Speeches, 27 Jan, 1809), lie also 
received addresses from Limerick and Lon¬ 
donderry, and a piece of plate from the com¬ 
manding officers who had served under him 
at Yimeiro. 
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'L'lio hopes built on intervention in Spain tlio bridge over tbe Buoro seized TT—rT 
wore dashed by the rosulL of Moore’s cam- boats near Oporto, and made arranv 
paign and by the masses of French troops for retreat. ButouUioiSthWelleslevT 8118 
(over three hundred thousand) ])ourud into the passage of the river. Three boats - 
the Peninsula. But at the end of January obtained by Colonel John " ?. r ", 

1809 they began to revive. Austria’s prepare- throe companies wore thrown "into" the £ 
tions for war recalled Napoleon to Paris, and nary, a largo building on the right bt 
obliged him to withdraw forty thousand men. More troops followed them wkQe oth 1 *' 
The Portuguese regency asked for a British passed the river three miles higher up mT 
officer to organise and command their troops, t rymg in vain to recover the Seminary th 
and at tho suggestion of Wellesley, who him- French retired in disorder from the dt 
sell' declined tho post, Boresford was sent Boult found that his intended line of retieat 
out. In a memorandum to Oastloreiieh, was barred by Boresford; so be destroyed 
which was laid before tho cabinet, Wellesley his guns, abaiuloued his stores took a path 
maintained that ‘ Portugal might ho do- over tho mountains, and on tlie’lGth croswd 
fended, whatever might bo tho result of tho frontier into Ualicia (Uesp, 12 aw i 
tho contest in Spain’ (JJunp, 7 March). 18 May; Mfmoives de Saint-Chamam ™ 
There si ill remained some British troops near Ida 9). 1 

Lisbon, under Sir John Francis Uradoclc Wellesley, learning on that dnytkal Victor 

[q, v.J It was deeidod to raisu them to hud Bent a division across tbe Tagus at 
twenty-throe thousand men, and on 8 April Alcantara on tho Ldfch, abandoned further 
Woltosloy was appointed to tho command, pursuit, marched southward, and by 12 June 
superseding Oradock. Haiuuol Whitbread was on the TagUB at Abrantoa. Tho army 
had called In question tho propriety of a man remained there a fortnight for rest and r L 
holding office and drawing pay as chief sooro- equipment. Uh lax discipline drew from 
tary while absent from the realm, and Wol- Woltosloy tho first of many complaints: 'We 
lesloy, (bough ho jiwLillocl himself, had do- are an excellent army on parado, an excel- 
clared that, if again appointed to a military lent ono to light; lmt wo are worse than an 
command ho should resign (Sjiwhes, 2 and enemy in a country; and take my word for 
0 Feb.) Accordingly he resigned both his it, that either defeat or success would dis- 
olllco and his seat on 4 April, embarked on solve us’ (l)r.tp. 17 Juno). Having asked 
tho 10th, and landed at Lisbon on 22 April for and received authority to invade Spain, 
1800. he now ooncortcd arrangements with Ouesta 

Ho was warmly welcomed, lor 1 (ho nation for attacking Victor, who had retired on his 
was dismayed by defeats, distracted with approach. 

anarchy, menaced on two sides by powerful On tho 27th tho British army passed the 
armies’ (Napiuh, i. 114). Boult, with move frontier, about twonty thousand strong, 
than twenty thousand mun, was in tho north liei'esi'ord was left noar Almeida, with one 
of Portugal, having stormed Oporto on British brigade, t o organise the Portuguese 
27 March. Victor, with thirty thousand, troops and guard Ihu only vulnerable part 
was at Merida, having Widen tho Spanish of tho frontier. As tho Spanish government 
general. Onus (a, nL Medellin on 29 March, hud pressed for British co-operation, Wel- 
aud driven him into the Sierra Morima, Insluy supposed that it would help him to 
Wullesluy decided to deal first, with Soult, obtain transport and provisions; but he was 
and on 27 April, tliu day on which lie took disappointed, and by tho time tho British 
over the command, orders wore issued lor and Spanish armies mot at Talavera on 
the troops to assemble at Ooimbra. llo had 22 July, this former was so short of supplies 
thirty-seven thousand men, of which nuarly (hat it could move no further. Ouesta had 
half were Portuguese. Leaving twelve I hirly-cight thousand men under his imrne- 
thousand to guard tlui Tagus, in easo Viotor diato command, and (ho corps of Vonegas, 
should approach,and directing eight thousand eighteen thousand men, was also under his 
under Boresford on Larnogo, to jmss tho orders. This corps was to tliroaton Madrid 
Duoro and descend tho right, bank, lie moved from tho Houtli-east, and so distract the 
with tho remainder on Oporto. Tho ad- French furcoH; but if did not play its part, 
vanoo began on (J May, Soult, hummed in and Ouesta, having advaneod a few miles 
by insurgent hands, hadbouuforced to scatter towards Madrid, was driven back, 
his troops, and hail only ten thousand men King Joseph lmd joined Viotor with re- 
witli him in Oporto, lie knew nothing of inforccments, raising his numbors to fifty 
tho danger throatiminp him unl.il the lOtli, thousand men, and on 27 and 28 July the 
whon a French division on the Voitga was Frenoli attacked tho allied armies at Tabl¬ 
et I ticked and driven in. lie then destroyed voru. Tho British, who wore on the left, 
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■bore tlie brunt of tliese attacks, -which -were 
•vigorous and obstinate, and ware directed 
against both front and llanlc, Thero was a 
critical moment, when the English guards, 
following up too eagerly some troops they 
had repulsed, were met by the French re¬ 
serves and driven back in confusion. But 
Wellesley, foreseeing what happened, had 
brought the 48th regiment from the left, and 
its steady Are gave the centre time to re¬ 
form. At length the French retired, leaving 
seventeen guns on the field and having lost 
over seven thousand men. The loss of the 
British was 6,400 and of the Spaniards 1,200 
(Desp. 29 July; Napoleon's Correspondence , 
21 Aug.) ‘ II pavnit qua c’est un homme, 
ce Wellesley,’ was Napoleon’s remark when 
the news reached him at Vienna (Joimrc, 
Guerre d'Espagne, p. 87). 

Meanwhile Soult had reorganised his troops, 
had been joined by Ney, and had made his 
way unopposed through, passes which Wel¬ 
lesley believed to be well guarded, with 
fifty-three thousand men. Four days after 
the battle of Talavera he reached Plasenoia, 
where he was upon the British line of com¬ 
munications. The allied armies now lay 
between two French armies. Wellesley, b£. 
lieving Sonlt’s strength to be only half what 
it was, determined to march against him, 
leaving tho Spaniards at Talavera to ftico 
Joseph. But Ouesta, perverse and incapable 
throughout, abandoned Talavera, and then 
opposed tho only course opon to them, to 
pass the Tagus at Arzobispo. This was done, 
however, by the British on 4 Aug., and ihe 
Spaniards followed next day. Alarge number 
of the wounded had to he loft behind. 

The allied armies took rip positions to 
dispute the passage of the Tagus at Arzo¬ 
bispo or Almaraz. At tho former tho 
Spaniards wore surprised on tho 8th, hut the 
French did not follow up their success, and 
on the 12tli Cuesta resigned. On the 20th 
extreme destitution obliged the British to 
&11 back on Budajoz. The Spanish junta 
complained loudly, but Wellesley refused 
to co-operate any longer with their armies 
after his experience of their breaches of 
faith and misbehaviour in tho field. 1 They 
are really children in the art of war,’ he 
wrote (Deem, 26 Aug.) lie warned 
them to avoid pitched battles, but in vain; 
their beat army was routed at Ocafia on 
19 Nov., and another under Bel Parque 
was beaten at Alba de Tomes before the 
end of the month. Wellesley’s position at 
Badaioz saved Andalusia from invasion, 
and, in spite of great loss from sickness, he 
remained there till the middle of December. 
The exposure of northern Portugal by Del 
von. xx. 


Parque’s defeat then led him to move his 
army to upper Beira, leaving one division 
under Hill at Abrantes. 

The supreme command of the Portuguese 
army had been given to him on 0 July with 
the rank of marshal-general, and in August 
he had been made captain-general in the 
Spanish army. For the victories of Oporto 
and Talavera ho was raised to the peerage 
on 4 Sept, as Baron Douro of Welles¬ 
ley and viscount Wellington of Talavera. 
Tlie title was chosen by his brother William, 
apparently to minimise the change of name. 
He received the thanks of parliament (26 Jan. 
and 1 Fob. 1810) and an annuity of 2,000/. 
But the vote of thanks was opposed in both 
houses ( [Hansard , xv. 180, 277), and Lords 
Grey and Lauderdale entered a protest. 
The common council of London owed for 
an inquiry into Wellington’s conduct. He 
was used as a means of attacking the mini¬ 
stry, which was weak and divided. It had 
been discredited by the Wolcheren failure, 
and had lost OasLlereagh and Canning. 
Perceval, the new head of it, was inclined 
to withdrawal from the Peninsula, while 
Lord Wellesley had joined it as foreign 
secretary in ordor to counteract such a 
policy (Suppl. Deep. vii. 267). 

But it was not more party spirit that 
found fault with Wellington. Talavera had 
shown that sixteen thousand British infantry 
could hold their ground againBt thirty 
thousand French, but otherwise it had 
home no fruit; and the army had escaped 
disaster only by the faults of the French 
leaders. It had suffered much and had 
lost faith in its general (Natii®, Jpfe of Sir 
Charles James Napier, i. 119, 126). The 
' Moniteur ’ had expressed the hope that he 
would always command the English armies: 
‘du caractore dont il est, il esauiera de 
grandee catastrophes’ (Mattbiix, p. 29). 
Napoleon had made peace with Austria, 
and even before it was signed hod given 
orders (7 Oct. 1809) for the formation of a 
fresh army of a hundred thousand men, 
which ho meant to lead into Spain at the 
end of the year. As Lord Liverpool after¬ 
wards wrote, ‘ All the officers in the army 
who were in England, whether they had 
served in Portugal or not, entertained and 
avowed the moat desponding views as to 
tho result of the war in that country.. . 
and not a mail arrived from Lisbon which 
did not bring letters at that time from 
officers of l auk and situation in the army .. 
avowing their opinions as to the probability 
and even necessity of a speedy evacuation of 
the country ’ ( Suppl. Deep. 10 Sept. 1810). 

But Wellington himself never despaired. 

4 a. 
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He remained convinced that tlio Bonaparte 
system was hollow and must collapse 
(Deep. 4 April 1810). In October ho had 
carefully examined tho country near Lisbon, 
and had started tho works afterwards 
known as tho lines of Torres Vodras ( Dc\p. 
530 Oct.; Suppl. T)e/tp. 15 Oct., &c.) In reply 
to tho anxious inquiries of tho govern¬ 
ment, he assured them that tho French 
armies would need to bo very largely rein- 
forcod to subjugate Spain, and until that 
wob dono an army of thirty thousand 
British and forty-five thousand Portuguese, 
aided by militia, would be able to hold 
Portugal. If it emtio to tho worst, tho 
British could omburh, ‘ I may fail, T shall 
he most confoundedly abused, and inf lie end 
I may loso tlio little character I have 
gained; but t should not act fairly by tlio 
government if I did not toil thorn my real 
opinion, which is, that they will betray the 
honour and interests of the country if they 
do not continue theiroH'orts in the Piniinaula ’ 
(T)enp. 1<l nnd 138 Nov.), lie would not ask 
for more men, being sure ho should not gel 
them, and it would only give tho min is I ors an 
excuse for withdrawing the army (ib. 14 .fan. 
1810). 

In the middle of January 1810 the French 
invaded Andalusia, and met with little resis¬ 
tance. Joseph entered Seville on 1 Pel)., 
and on tho 4th Victor invested Cadiz. The 
aid of British troops, hitherto ducliuod, wus 
now asked for by the Spanish regency, which 
had roplaood tho central junta. Wel¬ 
lington aont four regiments, and in a few 
months tho force was increased, to a division 
of 8,600 mon under General Thomas Graham 
[q, v.] The French success increased Urn 
anxiety in England, and Liverpool wrote to 
Wellington that ho would bo more readily 
excused for bringing tho army away too 
soon than for slaying too long, adding, ‘ t 
could not recommend any attempt at. what 
may bo called desperate resistance’ (Rupp/. 
Dettp. 13 March). Wellington was ready to 
aceopt. tho responsibility thus thrown on 
him, if only the government would trust 
him and leave him to examine his own judg¬ 
ment ; hut if they wore going to take other 

a le’s opinions instead of his, lot them 
him detailed instructions, and ho would 
carry them out (J)esp. 2 April). 

Napoleon changed his mind about going 
to Spain himself, but lie sent 150,000 men 
there, or to tlio frontier, in tho first half of 
1810. lie wrote: ‘Thu English alone are 
to bo feared in Spain; the rest are mere 
partisans, who can uovor hoop tho field ’ 
Dan.) To drive ‘tho hideous leopard’ 
into the sea, an army of Portugal wits 


formed on 17 April, consisting of thTtwi 
corps (Lteymer), the 0th (Key), an d th e fitt 
(Junot) and numbering 1 eighty thoj 
men. MasBfina was appointed to the mT 
maud of it, and 35,000 men in the northern 
provinces of Ream wore also placed uX 
fus orders lie was to spend the BxmZ 
m taking frontier fortresses, and not ento 
Pori ugal till alter the harvest. w 

To Oppose this powerful army, Welli™ 
Ion lisd only about fifty thousand romX 
troops, half of which wore Portugese and 
he was very weak in cavalry. IlisdWtwas 
‘to make the l'roneli move in masses, and 
to gain time; time to secure tho liarvestand 
complete the lines; time to discipline the 
regulars, to effect the arming and organisa¬ 
tion of tlio ordeuuuqa, and to consolidate a 
moral ascendancy over the nation ’ (Names 
ii. 300). lie meant to lay waste the 
country us ho fell back, to starve the enemy 
if (hey kept together, and heat, them if 
they scattered (of. l)eop. 5 July 1811). 

When Mosnfuia joined his army on 
27 June, the 01 h ttlld 8 l1i corps wore ho- 
sieging Uimliul ltodrigo; tho and corps was 
ul Merida, and Hill with twolve thousand 
men wus at Perl alee re, south ol‘ the Tagus, 
to watch il. Wellington, whoso head¬ 
quarters were lit Almeida, wus pressed both 
by Spaniards and Portuguese to raiso the 
siege, unit was taunted by the French with 
his inactivity ; but he would not riBlt a 
bill I In in open _ country with such odds 
uguiiiHts him, Oiuilad ltodrigo surrendered 
on 11 July, Almeida on 27 Aug. Welling¬ 
ton had fallen back as the French advanced, 
and the sharp action on tho Ooa fought by 
Robert Omufiml (_<(. v.] on 2d July was 
iigaiiiut 1 i1h orders. In tho middle of July 
Roynier luid crossed (ho Tagus near Alcan¬ 
tara, and Hill had made a parallel move¬ 
ment,, crossing at, Villa Vellin, and taken a 
position near (lustol llrauco. Behind him, 
on tlio Zezero, I here was a rosorvo corps of 
ton thousand mon, under Leith; for Wel¬ 
lington wus uncertain onto tho line of in¬ 
vasion, mid the Korea do Us I rolls was en 
obstacle to prompt concentration. On 
4 Aug, ho issued a proclamation to the 
Portuguese, warning them that they must 
remove tlumiscivim and their property on 
tho French approach. 

Oil 1(3 Kept. Massfina assembled his three 
corps west of Almeida, lie had decided 
march by tho right bank of the Mondogo, 
and hoped to roach Coimbra before Wolling- 
lon could bo joined by Ilill. But ho had 
chosen the worst road in Portugal; bis march 
was luvrasHotl, Leith and Hill joinpdWelbng- 
ton on the 21st, and the allied army was 
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taking up its position on the ridge of Busaco, 
twenty miles north- eaBt of Coimbra, when the 
head of the French army appeared on the 
26th. The strength of this position, the 
moral effect of a -victory, and the wish to 
gain time for clearing the country, deter- 
minedWeUington to fight there. The French 
army was now reduced to 66,000, and its 
cavalry was of no use, 

Napoleon had told Massfina not to he 
over- cautious, but to attack the English 
vigorously after reconnoitring them (Oor- 
reapondenee, 19 Sept.); and, though a letter 
to this effect could not have reached him, 
Massfina acted as Napoleon would have 
wished. He would not allow Ney to fall on 
at once, as he wished to do, hut spent the 20th. 
in examining the English position, which, 
though steep and difficult of access, was ex¬ 
tended and shallow. On the 27th he directed 
Ney’s corps against the left and "Reyniur’s 
against the centre, holding Junot’s in reserve. 
Ney's attach was promptly repulsed by Crau- 
fura’s division. Rpynier'stroopsfelluponPic- 
ton’e division, and met with some success, but 
reinforcements wero brought against them 
from the right, and thoy failed to keep their 
footing on the ridge. The French lost four 
thousand five hundred men and the allies 
only thirteen hundred, Learning that there 
was a road over the hills by which the left 
of the position could bo turned, Massfina 
marched by it next day, gained the Oporto 
road, and entered Coimbra on 1 Oct. It was 
desert od, and he found no means of sub¬ 
sistence but growing crops. Leaving his 
sick and wounded there, to bo made prisoners 
in a few days by tbe Portuguese militia 
[see Thant, Sir mpiiOLAB], he followed the 
allied army, which had fallen back towards 
Lisbon, lie crossed the Monte Junto into 
the valley of the Tagus, and on 12 Oct. 
found himself in front of the lines of Torres 
Vedrae. 

Theae works, of wluoh Massfina had first 
heard five days before, though they had been 
in progress for nearly a year, consisted of two 
chains of redoubts across twenty-four miles 
of rugged country between the Tagus and 
the sea. The inner chain, about fifteen miles 
north of Lisbon, started from Alhandra 
and ran by Bucellas, Mafra, and the Son 
Lorenfo river to the coast. The outer ohain 
also had its right at Alhandra, but, passing 
by Monte Graca and Torres Vectras, it fol¬ 
lowed the course of the Zizandra to the sea. 
The number of redoubts was 126 when the 
allied army took shelter within the lines, 
and 427 guns were mounted in thorn. 
There were also other works below Lisbon, 
to cover an embarkation at St. Julian’s in 


the last resort. These were garrisoned by 
English marines, the works of the two ad¬ 
vanced lines mainly by Portuguese militia. 
The regular troops, raised by reinforcements 
to sixty thousand, were quite unfettered by 
the works: while the French were cramped 
by Monte Junto and its spurs, which made 
lateral movements slow and difficult (Jonhs, 
Sieges in Spain, ill. 1-101; Journal of United 
Service Institution, xl. 1838), 

Massfina carefully examined the outer 
line from end to end, but made no serious 
attempt to force it; and in the middle of 
November he fell back to Santarem. The 
country behind it had not been wasted, and 
he was able to maintain himself there till 
the spring, though constantly harassed by 
partisans in his rear. He had asked for 
large reinforcements, and at the end of 
December he was joined by about twelve 
thousand men, but they did not moke up 
for Mb loss by sickness. Soult was ordered 
to march to his assistance from Andalusia, 
but occupied himself in besieging Olivenpa 
and Badqjoz ss a preliminary. 

Meanwhile Wellington had his own dif¬ 
ficulties. The people crowded round Lisbon 
suffered terribly, and forty thousand are said 
to have died from privations. Some mem¬ 
bers of the Portuguese regency, especially 
Principal Souza, obstructed him in every 
way and threw on him all the odium of 
the plan of defence (JDesp. 8Q Nov. and 
18 Jan. 1811). But before Busaco he wrote: 
‘The temper of some of the officers of the 
British army gives me more concern than 
the folly of the Portuguese government.. .. 
There is a system of croaking in the army 
which is hignly injurious to the public ser¬ 
vice, and which 1 must devise some means 
of putting an end to, or it will put an 
end to us ’ (peep. 11 Sept.) Among these 
croakers were Brent Spencer, the second in 
command, and diaries Stewart (afterwards 
Lord Londonderry) [q. v.], the adjutant- 
general (Napieb, iii. 49; Ubokbb, i. 346). 
The best officers were constantly asking for 
leave to go home, many others were in¬ 
efficient, and where he met with zeal and 
ability he could not reward it {Deep. 4 Aug, 
and 28 Jan. 1811; Suppl. Deep. 29 Aug, 
1810), 

The Perceval ministry did not seam to 
have 1 the power, or the inclination, or the 
nerves to do nil that ought to be done to 
carry on the contest as it might be' (ib. 
11 Jan. 1811). When invasion was immi¬ 
nent, Wellington had asked (on 19 Aug.) 
for all available reinforcements, but he re¬ 
ceived only five thousand men in the autumn, 
and five thousand more in the following 

4 a2 
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spring, lie was told that this increase to some other field (Suniil. juTT'iTiT' 
coula only be temporary, for ‘it is ab- 1811, L2 Oot. 1812; and Bein' 7 v 
solutcly impossible to continuo our exertions 1812,12 July and 21 Dee. 1818). Thotti t 
upon the presont scale in the Peninsula for of parliament were voted to him on 26 At 
any considerable length of time ’ (ib. 20 Fob.) for his successful defence of Portugal 
In reply, he reminded Liverpool that their seconding the motion in the lords' j 
only choico lay between fighting the French Samuel Whitbread wrote to him frnti 
abroad or at homo, and argued that the cost owning that his opinion about the cont ’ 
of the war in the Peninsula, subsidies in- in the Peninsula was changed, test 

eluded, was really five, instead of nine, It was now Wellington's ifirst obiert i 
millions a year ( [Dey> . 28 March). rooovor bho frontier fortresses. lie h H 

There seemed every reason to nxpeet that hoped to save Biuliijon, hut it surrendered 
in tho spring of 181 L the French advance prornaluroly on 11 March; and fioult hew 
on Lisbon would bo resumed in greater force, mg of (Iriihiun’s victory at Barrosa on 
and Wellington was urged to ho before- 5 March, returned to Andalusia. On tk 
hand and drive Massfna out of Portugal; 15th Horosford was dutaehod across the 
but failure would have boon disastrous, Tagus with I wonty-two thousand men to 
the gain doubtful, and lie would not run retake Dadnjoz before the breaches were re- 
the risk (J)oyi. 21 Dee.) lie continued to paired, and to raise tho sioge of Cam™ 
strengthen his lines, and made now linos Mayor, on which Mortior was engaged, Tho 
at Almada, opposite Lisbon, to protect the latter place fell on tho 21st, hut was re¬ 
city and tho fleet from bombardment from covered on file 25lb, and, passing the Gua- 
Iho loft bank of (hoTagus, Ife had Io keep diana on ft April, Horosford retook Olivenea 
n corps of iburbuon thousand moil on that on the Mill. Wellington, having invested 
side of the river, while) Mussina was at Almeida with tile niainurmy, left,his tioops 
Hantarcm, to ohoclc operations in Aloniloja under Spencer, and went to Elvas in tho 
by him or by Soult. middle of April to arrange for Spanish eo- 

On 2 March 1811 livo thousand British operation in the siege of Badajoz; but ho was 
troops landed at, Lisbon, and on (lie uiglit soon recalled to tho north by the advance 
of the 5tli Mussenu begun his retreat, lie of Arassfma with forty-live thousand men 
meant, to hold the lino of the Mumlego, as to roliove Almeida. Wellington had only 
Napoleon reckoned ou liis doing (Oomsp. thirty-live thousand, and in cavalry 4s 
2!) March); but on rouching Coimbra lie French were four tiinus his strength. He 
found it occupied by Portuguese militia, and, drew up his army behind tho Dos Oasns 
mistaking thmnforthe newlyurrived troups, stream,botweimFort{JonwplioutuulFuonteB 
ho continued his rotrcntuptholoftbaukoftho do Oftoro; mill on •) May the French attacked 
river. W oiling l on followed him up as closely us the village, while demonstrating along the 
supplies would permit, and sharp rearguard whole front. On the 5th the attack on tho 
actions were fought, at Pombiil, Dcditiliii, village was renewed, and having shifted the 
(Jiisttil Novo,and Fo/d'Aroneet 11 J5 March). 8th corps from right to loft, Mtissfma sent it 
Having reached the head of the Momlcgo, forward to turn the British right. Inantici- 
Massfoiii held his ground at (lunrda till the pillion of sueli a 11101 oitiont Wellington had 
end of the month, Iml was then forced buck ext muled his line, so that, Fiumtos do Onoro 
beiiiiid the (Jon. Oil .‘1 April au action wus lmd hneonm the centre instead of the right; 
fought at Kalmgal between the light divisiou but the extension lmd weakened it, tho new 
and lleynier’s corps, which was ‘one of the right was soon forced buck, and lmd to form a 
most, glorious that British troops were fresh front at right angles to tho lino. This 
over engaged in’ (l)enp. 0 April), On tho it was allowed time to do, andtiio French 
5th Mnssf-nii reorossed the frontier of Por- attnclc was not pushed further; but Wei- 
t ugal and fell back on Kalamanea to meruit lington owned ' if “ Bonoy ” had been thore, 
his troops, The invusion lmd cost, him thirty we should have been beaten’ (Suppl. J)esp, 
thousand men. 2 July; LAUcnNT, i. 82), On (lie 10th Mas- 

Tliis was the turning-point of tho war. sfinu full bach to Oiudiid Rodrigo, claiming 
Napoleon was already preparing for a breach a victory though ho had failed in his object; 
with Bnssift, and could ill spare moro men hub that night Bronuier, tho governor of 
for Hpain, while Wellington gained strength Almeida, blew up part of tho works and 
from the realisation of Iuh foronast, In future brought off his gurrison. Wellington was 
lie lmd not to fight against despondency much voxed at liis escape s 1 1 am obliged 
about tho war in tho Peninsula, though I 10 to bo everywhere, and if absent from any 
lmd oft on to oppose schemes for transferring operation, something goes wrong’ (De*p. 
some of the British troops, or evon himself, 15 May). Mussfaia now handed over his 
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command to Marmont, who had been sent 
to succeed him, and who withdrew most of 
the troops to Salamanca. 

The siege of Badajoz had been begun on 
8 May 1811, but Soult advanced to raise it. 
He was defeated by Beresford at Albuera, 
owing to the extraordinary tenacity of the 
English infantry, but at the cost of nearly 
two-thirds of them (Journal of United Service 
Institution, xxxix. 908); and he retired to 
Llerena. On the 16th, the day on which the 
battle was fought, Wellington had sot out to 
join Beresford, and he arrived at Elvas on 
the 19th, followed, by two British divisions. 
Tho siege of Badajoz was begun afresh ; but 
the means wero scanty, the guns bad, and 
on 10 June it had to bo raised, for Marmont 
was marching southward to join Soult. The 
two marshals met at Merida on the 18th, 
and next day their combined armies reached 
Badajoz. Wellington had retired across the 
Guadiniin, and taken a position near Elvas, 
where he was joined on the 24tli by Spencor 
•with the rest of Ms troops. ITo was pre¬ 
pared to accept battle, though ho had only 
fifty thousand men to moeL sixty-four 
thousand. Tho French contented themselves, 
however, with relieving Badajoz. Sault was 
drawn back to Andalusia by throats against 
Seville, and in tho middle of July Marmont 
retired across tho Tagus to i’lasoncia. 

Wellington determined to try a stroke flt. 
Ciudad liodrigo, liulieving that ho would 
not find the enemy in such force in the 
north. Leaving ilill with fourteen thou¬ 
sand men south of tho Tagus, ho marched 
hack to the neighbourhood of that fortress 
and invested it in the.beginning of August. 
A powerful siege-train, newly como from 
England, was secretly sent up tho Duoro 
to Larnego. But ho was again confronted 
hy a combination more powerful than he 
had reckoned on, and confined himself to a 
blockade. Tnthe middle of September, when 
tho supplies of llodrigo began to run short, 
Marmont and Dorsenno (who commanded 
thu army of the north) advanced to uivictual 
it with sixty thousand mon. Wellington 
lmd only forty-four thousand, and could not 
prevent them j but, wishing to mako them 
show their force, lie stood his ground south¬ 
west of tho fortress, his troops being ox- 
tondod over twenty miles. A vigorous 
attack would have boon disastrous to him; 
but he took tho measure of his adversary, 
and showed a bolder front than circum¬ 
stances warranted. Jfclis centre was forced 
back at El Bodon on tho 26th, hut he re¬ 
tired slowly, malting a stand at Guinaldo 
and at Ahlca Ponte, and so gained time to 
concentrate his troops on the Ooa (cf. Mae- 


MONr, Memoires, iv. 62; THIEBAULT, M6- 
moires, iv. 610). Marmont then fell back, 
and returned to the valley of the Tagus. 

Wellington's plans had been bained, but 
he had engaged the attention of the enemy’s 
main armies and had saved Galicia, fie 
had found great difficulty in feeding his men; 
he was obliged to import wheat from Egypt 
and America, and to use commissariat bills 
as a paper currency in default of Bpecie, to 
pay the muleteers on whom he depended for 
his transport. The British troops in the 
Peninsula had been raised to nearly sixty 
thousand men, hut one-third of them were 
sick. The Portuguese suffered even more, 
for their government would make no exer¬ 
tions. It considered all danger past, and 
regarded the warns the concern of England, 
not Portugal (Deep. 18 Sept.) Yet Wel¬ 
lington, hard pressed for means as he was, 
still continued lo strengthen the woiks for 
the defence of Lisbon, to meet a possible 
turn of fortune. Ho was given the local 
rank of goneral on 6 Aug., and received the 
grand cross of the Portuguese order of the 
Tower and Sword, with the title of Condo 
de Vimeiro. 

At the end of the year French troops to 
tho numboT of sixty thousand men were 
withdrawn from Spain, the military divisions 
were rearranged, and Marmont was told to 
send troops to help Suchct in Valencia. 
This favoured an enterprise for which Wel¬ 
lington had been secretly preparing. He had 
brought his siege-tram to Almeida, as if for 
the annamont of that place, and on 8 Jan. 
1812 ho appeared before Oiudad llodrigo. 
That night a redoubt on a hill from which 
thu walls could be breached at a range of 
six hundred yards was stormed. Batteries 
were built there, and on the 3 Dili, there 
being two practicable breaches, a general 
assault was made at five points. At the 
main brunch the defence was obstinate, but 
the defenders were taken in rear by the men 
of the light division, who had carried the 
smaller broach. Along with the fortress, 
and its garrison of seventeen hundred men, 
Mnrinont's siege-train fell into Wellington’s 
hands. Tho loss of the besiegers was thir¬ 
teen hundred, Mormont, whose head¬ 
quarters were now at Valladolid, was not 
aware of the siege till the 16th, and by the 
time lie had assembled his army he learnt 
that the place had fallen. In reward for 
this brilliant stroke Wellington was made 
an earl (18 Feb.), nud received the thanks 
of parliament (10 Feb.), with an additional 
annuity of 2,000f, The Spanish government 
oreated him Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and a 
grandee of the first class. 
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Ito hoped to get possession of Badajoz leaving Hill on the south side as Toefbre ~Vh 
also before tho French, who had to livo sovonloon thousand mon. On his f 
upon tho country, could take the field, lie Harmonl fell back, having done notEumb 
remained near Eodrigo till its works were yond gathering supplies. The invasion f 
repaired; then putting a Spanish garrison Andalusitt had been Wellington's plan fa 
into it, and trusting tlio dol’oueo of the tho campaign. Forced to abandon it hfed 
frontier to tho Portuguese militia and thb turmined to invade Castile, feeling sure thdi 
Galicians, he took his whole (trmy to JClvas if ho could boat MarUiont ho ehould i„. 
In tho beginning of March. On tile Kith lie directly deliver the south of Spain Asu 
invested Hodajox. The garrison numbered preliminary, ho caused Howland Hill fo v i 
five thousand mon, and tho works were to seize and destroy the double bridgeWd 
stronger limn those of Eodrigo; hut there at Almaras which Marmont had built, to 
was again a hill from which tho walls might secure his eommuuienl ion with fsoult; and 
bo broachodat a distance, inul that side was ho made this canturuseem to threaten Soult 
chosen for tho attaek. The I’icurina re- slrongtlioning his disinclination to detach 
doubt, which occupied this hill, was stormed troops to the north. Wellington shortened 
on the 25tli: and on (1 April, breaches having Ids own comnumient ion with Kill by repair- 
boon formed in two baalious and tho curtain ing the bridge at Alcantara. Tho British 
between thorn, orders wove given for tho sea-power not only helped him in feeding 
assault. Tho pbsl tides and lire onoountorod hjs troops ( I)np. 4 Doc. 1811), but enabled 
at tho breaches proved insurmountable; him to give occupation to tho other French 
hut a brigado of tho fifth division under armies while ho wns dealing with the army of 
Gouoral George Tmvnshend Walker [g. v.J Portugal. Tim east const was to bo threatened 
esenlndod the works on tho opposito side of by an expedition from Sicily, tho coast of 
the town, and advanced along tho ramparts Biscay by a squadron undor Sir Home Pon- 
towards tho broaches. The eastlo, ton, wns ham acting in concort with the Spaniards 
oscnlftded by tlin third division iiudnr Phil on. while tho troops at Cadiz and Gibraltar were 
The troops defending tho breaches dispersed, to hinder Soult from conoonlraling ngainct 
and the placo was taken and sacked. It Hilt. North of the Pnero tho Poitugucse 
cost. Wellington nearly five thousand men, militia and tho Galicians woro to invade 
of whom more than twn-t.hirds Jell in tho the Asturias and Loon, and to oo-oporato 
assault. When he loarnt tho extent of his with his own unny. 
losses, * the firmness of his nature gavo way On 18 Juno Wellington passed the Agtiedn, 
for a moment, and tho pride of conquest with nearly fifty thousand mon andmatched 
yielded to a passionate hurst of grief’ oti Hulaiminca. Homo convents which had 
(Nai’IDR, iv. 1118; PottTim, i. 205-811). been converted into forts detained him llioro 

lie wrote next day to Cord Liverpool ton days. On tho 150th Marmont brought up 
bogging that tho British army might bo pro- twenty-live thousand men, and was joined 
viflod with n corns of trained sappers and two days afterwards by fifteen thousand 
minors, as every foreign army was; adding more. A good opportunity of bringing him 
that it was n cruel siLual ion for any person I o action seems to Imvobcon missed (NAnr.it, 
to ho placed in to hove to sacrifice his best iv. 210), m«l when tho i'ortsfellontho27lih, 
officers and men in carrying such places by ho rntirud behind tho Duero. Tho two 
mueform (Athetutim, 188!), i, 587). Hut if armies remained in observation of one another 
ho had had tho means, lin had not the time on that river till 10 July, whon Marmont, 
for systematic approaches. Hotilt was ad- being joint'd by six thousand mon, took the 
vanotng with twonty-four thousand men, o(Tensive. ITis skilful mnncmivres and the 
and a second battle of Allmeru was immi- greater mobility of his troops forced the 
nont, wilful the place foil. Marmont had allied army back to thoTormoa, and aorossit, 
moanti to semi throe divisions to liolp Soult, On 22 July that, army wns drawn up on 
hut ho received orders from Napoleon (Cor- tho hills south-east of Salamanca, and Its 
mp, JH Feb.) thiit if Wellington should baggage was already on tho road to Rodrigo, 
wake tho mistake of attacking Badajoz, ho King Joseph was marching from Madrid 
wns to march on Almoidn. and push out withfourtomithouHandmontojoinMarmont, 
parties to Uoimbru. Accordingly ho onloroil and there wns now nothing to hinder tlieir 
Vortugal at tho ond of March. junction. Homo onvnlry, in which arm Mar* 

Learning this, and that, t lie Spaniards had montwas weak, wore also on their way to 
neglected to provision Eodrigo, Wollingt,ou him from the army of tho north. But from 
gave up hie Intention of following Hoult, vanity, asNapolomi notunfairlysnid(C 0 tm/>, 
who had rotroatod into Andalusia, and in 2 Soul.), ho gavo the opportunity for which 
the middle of April reorossod tho Tagus, Wellington was anxiously watching. Fear- 
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ing that Ms enemy would escape Mm, he 
pushed out two divisions of Ms left towards 
the Rodrigo rood without waiting for all 
his army to come up. They were met and 
repulsed by the third division, under Paken- 
ham, wMle several other divisions advanced 
against their flank. A mass of British 
cavalry fell on the disordered troops, and, as 
a French officer put it, forty thousand men 
were beaten in forty minutes (Namur, iv, 
200). Marmonl was wounded, and Bonnet. 
Clausel, to whom the command then passed, 
made a brave stand at tbs Arapiles, and 
drew off Ms troops after nightfall across the 
Tonnes. In this he was aided by the with¬ 
drawal of the Spaniards, unknown to ‘Wel¬ 
lington, from the fort of Alba do Tormes. 
This battle was Wellington's masterpiece: 

< There was no mistake; everything went as 
it ought; and there never was an army so 
hasten in eo short a timo ’ ( Dasp . 24 July; 
cf. Okokdr, ii. 12Q; Maiutont, MSmaircs, iv. 
226). The loss of the British and Portu¬ 
guese was 5,224, that of the French more 
than twice as much. 

Olauselmade a rapid retreat to Valladolid, 
and thence to Burgos. He was not hard 
pressod, for ‘ tho vigorous following of a beaten 
enemy was not a prominent churael eristic 
of Lord Wellington’s warfare ’ (Namur, iv. 
278); but bis army was so disorganised that 
afort night afterwards only twenty-two thou¬ 
sand men had been brought together. Wel¬ 
lington followed him to the Duero, and occu¬ 
pied Valladolid; then, leaving one division 
and some Spanish troops to watch Clause], 
he marched with twenty-eight thousand men 
upon Madrid. Joseph had bann within a 
few miles of tho retreating army of Portugal 
on the 24th, but, on learning of its defeat, he 
rotired towards Madrid. On Wellington's 
approach tho court quitted that city, and, 
with the army of tho contro, wont to join 
Suohet in Valencia. On 12 Aug. Welling¬ 
ton entered Madrid, Ho was received with 
an enthusiasm which ho tried to turn to 
some practical account by a proclamation 
issued on tho 20th. 

His object still was to forco Soult out of 
Andalusia, and ho was prepared, if neces¬ 
sary,to march there himself. But on 25 Aug., 
the day on which Joseph joined Suohet at 
Almanza, Soult, in obedience to tho king’s 
reiterated orders, raised the blockade of 
Cadiz, and began his march to Murcia. 
Wellington remained at Madrid till 1 Sept. 
By that time he was satisfied that Soult was 
not moving on tho capital, and ho had learnt 
that the army of Portugal had reoooupied 
Valladolid. Loaving Hill to cover Madrid, 
he marched northward with three divisions, 


hoping to dispose of Clausel before the 
armies gathering in the south-east were 
ready to advance. But the Galicians kept 
him waiting, and Clausel fell hack Blowly 
and skilfully behind Burgos, giving no oppor¬ 
tunity for a decisive action. 

Wellington reached Burgos on 18 Sept., 
and before going further he thought it neces¬ 
sary to take the castle. It was a poor place, 
but situated on a steep hill with three suc¬ 
cessive lines of defence, and it had an ex¬ 
cellent garrison of two thousand men. He 
was doubtful of success from the outset. 
The want of guns, ammunition, and trained 
men was even more marked here than be¬ 
fore, and he was unwilling to sacrifice Bri¬ 
tish soldiers to make up for it (Dcsp. 27 Sept.) 
An outwork was stormed on the 19th, but 
a month afterwards the main works still 
held out, though four assaults had been de¬ 
livered, and the loss of the besiegers ex¬ 
ceeded the number of the garrison. The 
assaults were made by too small parties, 
and the troops employed wore inexperienced 
(Deisp. 23 Nov.; I’oit'iER,i. 318-80). Mean- 
wMle the army of Portugal, joined by the 
army of the north and by other reinforce¬ 
ments, had grown to forty-four thousand 
men. Souham, who was now in command 
of it, advanced from the Ebro, Wellington 
prepared to meet him with tMrty-three thou¬ 
sand, more than one-tMrd of whom were 
Spaniards, and on 20 Oct. a battle wa^ im¬ 
minent, ‘ Fortunately they did not attack 
me: if they had I must have been destroyed,’ 
he wrote (Suppl. Desp. 25_ Nov.) Sonham 
received orders from the king not to fight, 
and Wellington had news next day from 
ITill which determined Mm to retreat. He 
raised the siege, disengaged himself skilfully, 
and by the 80th. he was holding the line of 
the Duero opposite Tordesillas. 

By that tune the king, with Soult and 
fifty-eight thousand men, had reached the 
Tagus, so that Wellington had on his hands 
more than a hundred thousand of the enemy 
as the result of his victory at Salamanca. 
Tho expedition from Sicily, wMch had landed 
at Alicant under Maitland, though not in 
such force as had been promised, detained 
Suohet on the coast; but the Spaniards, as 
usual, had failed to do their part. The cortes 
had appointed Wellington generalissimo of 
tho armies of Spain on 22 Sept,; hut Bal¬ 
lesteros, instead of threatening the flank of 
Joseph’s army, as he was ordered to do, re¬ 
mained at Granada, and published a protest 
against the degradation of serving under a 
foreigner. On the 80th Hill received in¬ 
structions from "Wellington either to join 
him or to rotreat down the Tagus. lie 
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chose tho form or, and when he had passed 
the Sierra Guadnrrama fresh orders directed 
him on Salamanca, to which place Welling¬ 
ton had boon obliged to fall back. On 8 Nov. 
tho wholo army assembled tlioro, consisting 
of fifty-two thousand British and Portuguese 
and six! con thousand Spaniards. Tho united 
French armies numbored ninety thousand, 
some troops having boon sent back in tlio 
north. Nevertheless, Wellington hoped to 
maintain himsolf on tlio Tonnes, and was 
prepared to fight on his old liattloflold. 
Jourdnn, tho chief of Joseph’s stall", wished 
to attack him; but Soul! thought, it better 
to turn his right llank, like Mnrmonl, but 
with a wider swoop. This threatened his 
communications, ana on tho fifteenth ho con¬ 
tinued liis rotroat to Bodrigo. Tho troops 
then want into cantonments for tho winter. 
Tlioro was uo four of an invasion of Portugal, 
for tho French had lost their ordnance and 
magazines. In the course of tho year nearly 
throe thousand guns had been taken, and 
nearly twenty thousand French prisoners 
had boon sent to I'higlund 1!) and 

118 Nov.; Labiuint, i. 808). 

Tlioro had boon much misconduct during 
the rotroat, and Wellington issued a general 
order (SIR Nov.) in which ho spoke of tho 
discipline of tlio army as worse Ilian that, of 
any army lie had nvor road of. This sovoro 
anil niuliscTiminaLing c.onsuro of troops 
whoso discipline, as ho afterwards declared, 
was infinitely snporiorto that of t lie French 
was resented (linuoi], Life of Hit William 
Napier, i. 3Sit; Oumcmt, ii. 310). lie re¬ 
ceived tlio tluinlts of parliament, (27 April) 
for tlio capture of IkdiijO!!, and again (8 I >oc.) 
for tho subsequent campaign and especially 
tho victory of Hal a uinncu. Ho was created 
Marquis of Wellington on IH Aug. 181 SI, 
and 100,000/. was voted for tho purchase 
of estates for him. Wellington I’ark was 
bought with part of this grant, tlio manor of 
Wellington having been already acquirod 
for him (Huppl. Deep, ii i Hnpl, and 22 Dec.) 
tin was given 1 tlio Union .Tack’ as an aug¬ 
mentation of arms, rather to his annoyance, 
as it scmiiud ost mil at inns, and it, would 
scarcely bo credited that ho had not applied 
for ilj but lie whh glad at any rato that: 
Lord Wellesley’s suggestion luid not boon 
adopted* -‘a French onglo on a scutcheon of 
prut (nice ’ (ih. 7 and 32 filopt,.) The prince 
ragout of Portugal made him Mnmjuez do 
Torrus Vntlrns and Duquo da Victoria, and 
1,lio Spanish regency gave him tho orders of 
Ban Fernando and tho Golden Fleece, On 
1 Jan. 1813 lie was made colonel of tho 
horse guards, which ended his long connec¬ 
tion with lliu 33rd; and on <1 March ho ro- 
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British minister there, ho brought abou? 
«°mo improvement in tho condition of tt. 
Spanish armies. The hostility andobsC 
turn which lio mot. with at Lisbon when ml 
paring for t ho campaign of 1813 oblmed 
linn to appeal once more to the prince ™ 
gent m Brazil (Deep. 13 April 1813) Til 
war with tho United States restricted hia 
supplies of corn, and he was near losine his 
best soldiers for want of money to w-cutra™ 
them. ‘ No adequate notion of Wellington's 
herculean labours can ho formed without an 
mtimato knowledge of his financial and 

political difficulties’(NAnm, v. 22). Yet 

with all this on his hands, wo are told by 
his judgo-advocatc-gencral: 'lie hunl B al¬ 
most every other day, and then mnkes up 
for it, by great, diligence and instant decision 
on tlm mtormodiato dayH’ (JtABinari. i. 68). 

As tho result of his ufibrtH, and of Lord 
Wei lesloy’s complain ts of tho sluggish support 
which tho British government had afforded 
him, Wellington was ready to tnko tho field 
in May 1813 with a well-equipped nriny of 
forty-three thousand Uiitish and twonty- 
sevoii thousand Portuguese, which was to 
ho assist ml in tlio north by twenty thousand 
Spaniards j while fifty thousand, including 
tlio Anglo-Hieiliaii force, now under Sir 
John Murray (L708P 1827) [n.v.], worn to 
give occupation to Kuchot on tho east const. 
During tlio winter the French troops had 
hum harassed by guerilla warfare, and they 
laid boon reduced in numbers, and still more 
in quality, by drafts to replace tlio army 
which had linen destroyed in Russia. Soult, 
whom Napoleon spolio of as ‘the only man 
who uudorstood war in Spain,’ had been re- 
callnd at Joseph's wish. The king bad trans- 
ferrod his court by the emperor's orders to 
Valladolid, and spread his troops from the 
lOsla 1 o Madrid, though he believed the latter 
t o ho t ho l hroat oned point. (>ut of 110,000 
men, forming the armies of the south, the 
oontro, tho north, and Portugal, half wora 
engaged with tho revived insurrection in tho 
northern provinces. 

Wollington’srenl intention, which ho took 
care to conceal, was to invade tho north of 
Hpain, where lie would have the assistance 
of the Galicians, tho insurgent bands, and 
the I Iritisli fleet, and would st rilco the Frenok 
communionl ions. To turn thoir positions on 
the Dunro, which had eheckod him in 1812, 
part of his army was to cross that river in 
"Portugal, and advance on the north side of 
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it. On 22 May he pasted, the frontier, waved 
farewell to Portugal, and moved with his 
right wing on Salamanca. Driving out a 
jj?ench division, he went on to the Duero, 
which was reached on the 28th. The left 
wing, forty thousand strong, under Graham, 
had great difficulties to overcome in march¬ 
ing through the Tras os Montes and crossing 
the Esin; hut by 8 June tlie whole army 
was united at Toro, on the right bank of tho 
Duero. Wellington afterwards said that 
this was ‘ the most difficult move ho ever 
made—that it was touch and go, and required 
more art than anything he ever did’ (Burcn, 
Life cf Sir William Napier, i. 147). But | 
the French were too weak and scattered to 
hinder the junction. 

By 8 Juno 1813 Joseph had brought to- 
gethorflfty-five thousand men on tlie Pisuergaj 
lie hod summoned troops from tho north and 
east, and hoped to make a stand at Burgos. 
But he was overmatched and out-gcnernllod. 
Abandoning Burgos, ho fell hack to tlio 
Ebro; and Wellington pushed on, against 
the advice of his .staff, hoping to ‘ hustle ’ tho 
French out of .Spain before they were rein¬ 
forced (Cnoxmi, i. 330, ii. 232). Adhering 
to his system of turning their positions by 
the right, he passed tho Ebio above Frias, 
and provided himself with a new base at 
Santander. To give tirno for his detached 
troops to join him, and for his convoys to 
get away, Joseph took up a position near 
Vitoria, behind the SJadora. The army of 
the south under Gazan fronted west, with 
the army of tlie centra behind it; whilo 
Reille, with two divisions of the army of 
Portugal, barred the roads which led to 
Vitoria from the north. Tho lino of retreat 
to Bayonno urns in prolongation of JtoiHe's 
front. On 31 .Tune Wellington attacked 
Gazan with fifty thousand men, whilo 
Graham with thirty thousand attacked 
Iteille, and seized tho Bayonne road. The 
French fought well, hut pressed on two 
aides, and still encumbered with a liugo 
train, they were forced to retreat on Pam¬ 
plona by a bad road, and in extreme con¬ 
fusion. Their loss in men was not much 
greator than that of the allies, about five 
thousand; but they left behind them nearly 
ah thoir guns, their stores, and treasure. 
Joseph’s private papers and Jourdan’s baton 
wore among the spoil, and a large number 
of pictures, including many fcipanish master¬ 
pieces from Madrid, which wore afterwards 

? iven to Wellington by King Ferdinand 
Suppl. Deep, 10 March i.814), 

Tlie beaten army continued its retreat 
across the Pyrenees. Of the French troops 
not present at the battlo, seventeen thou¬ 


sand under Foy retired by the Bayonne 
road, followed by Graham; fourteen thou¬ 
sand under Olausel, pursued by Wellington, 
muiched down the Ebro to Zaragoza, and 
crossed the Pyrenees by Jaca. Only the 
armies of Aragon and Catalonia remained in 
Spain, numbering nearly sixty thousand 
men. Murray had failed badly at Tarra¬ 
gona j but Sitchet, on learning Joseph’s de¬ 
feat, concentrated liis troops on Catalonia, 
and did not interfere with Wellington’s 
operations. The victory and the expulsion 
ot Joseph from Spam came most oppor¬ 
tunely ; they influenced the negotiations at 
Prnguo and tho course of Austria. The 
prince regent sent Wellington the baton of 
Held marshal in return for that of Jourdau 
(3 July); the thanks of parliament were 
voted him (7 July); and the Spanish re¬ 
gency bestowed on him the estate of Soto 
de llonia, near Granada, reputed to lm of 
much more value than it actually proved 
(Stanhope, p. 284; Fonn, Spain, i. 323). 

French garrisons had been left in Pnm- 

f lona and St. Sebastian. Wellington 
lockaded the former and laid siege to tlie 
latter, as lie needed a good port. But tlie 
truth of Vauban’s saying, that precipitation 
in sieges often means failure and always 
bloodshed, was shown once more. The 
batteries opened Are on 14 July, and on the 
25th the breaches were assaulted. But tlie 
guns of the fortress had not been silenced, 
the assault was repulsed, and next day the 
siege had to be suspended. As soon as 
Napoleon learnt that the allies had passed 
the Ebro, he had sent ofl'Soult from Dresden 
as his lieutenant. Soult reached Bayonne 
on 12 July, and reorganised the troops on 
the frontier as ‘the army of Spain.’ It con¬ 
sisted of three corps—lteille’s, D’Erlon’s, and 
Olousel’s—and a reserve, nnd had a strength 
of seventy thousand men. Wellington Bod 
oigbfy-fcwo thousand regulars, bnt one-third 
were Spanioids, and, while blockading two 
fortresses, he had fifty miles of the Pyrenees 
to guard. 

Soult decided to relieve Pamplona first, 
not St. Sebastian, as Wellington expected. 
On 26 July D’Krlon forced the pass of Maya, 
and Iteille and Olausel the pass of Itonces- 
valles. The two latter, following up the 
right of the allies, were within a few miles 
of Pamplona on the 27th. But Piotpn, who 
commanded the right, 'took a position east 
of Sorauren covering Pamplona. Wellington 
rode up and was recognised by both sides, 
and Soult deferred bis attack till the 28th. 
By that time troops had arrived from the 
left, and after very hard fighting the attack 
was repulsed (Labeent, i, 304). 
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On the 80th Soult, who hod. been joined 
by P’Erlon, while Wellington’s divisions 
had also drawn together, gavo up his at¬ 
tempt on Pamplona and moved oif to his 
right, hoping to turn the left of tlio allies 
and relieve St. Sebastian. But Wellington 
foil upon the French left, which remained 
behind to cover this movement, and drove 
it in disorder over the mountains; and Soult 
himsolf, giving up his plan, regained .French 
territory with difficulty on 2 Aug. by way 
of Bclialar, In the nine days' lighting, 
known as the battles of the Pyrenees, the 
loss of the allies was 7,800 j that of tho 
French was about twice as much (Desp. 
I and 3 Aug.') 

The siogo of St. Sellout ion was renewed. 
A more powerful siege-train was used, and 
some trained sappers wore employed for tho 
lirst timo; hut the attack was still unsyste¬ 
matic, and the naval lilockado had not linen 
closo enough to provont aid reaching tho 
garrison. Tho town was stormed on 31 Aug., 
and tlio castlo suiTondorod on 0 Sept.; hut 
lliey cost tlio besiogors 3,778 man (Portrait, 
i. 836-48). Ou the day of tho assault 
Soult, prosseil to do something to savo tho 
place, sent some of his troops over tlio Bi- 
dnhsnn. ‘They woro beat back, some of tliom 
ovnn across tho rivor, in tho most gallant 
Btyloby tho Spanish troops,’ Wellington re¬ 
ported j but this was said to oncoiiTOge tho 
Spaniards rather tlmn ns an accuraLo account 
(J)esp, 2 Sept..; cf. Guuvillu, i. (10; and 
Si’ANirora, pp, 22,16(1). 

Wellington was strongly urged on poli¬ 
tical grounds to invade Franco, and I 10 so 
far complied ns to throw his loft across tlio 
Bidassna ou 7 Oct. wild force tho French 
hack on the TVivel le. Further I Inin this ho 
was not prepared to go while Pamplona hold 
cut., and the course of the war in Germany 
wan doubtful, He know that Siuibet could 
bring at least, thirty thousand men to co- 
oporalo with Remit if ho oIioho to do sc; and 
he had thoughts of going himself 1o Oaln- 
lonia before undorl tilting any serious inva¬ 
sion of Franco (Tim). 8 Aug. and 10 Sept.,) 
Ho bad trouble to keep his own army to¬ 
gether, for tho Spaniards starved their 
troops, and tho Portuguese wanted to with¬ 
draw thoir brigades from tho British divi¬ 
sions and combine thorn under a Port upitoso 
commander. There was bitter hostility lo 
tho English both at Lisbon and Cadiz, • and 
at tbo latter place it was inflamed by reports 
that they had burnt St. Sebastian by order, 
out of commercial jealousy (ib. 0 and 28 
Oct.) Tho minister of war, O’Donnju, who 
spread those reports, so porsistoutly violated 
the conditions on which Wellington had 


accepted the command of the Spanish 
that ho resigned that command on 30 Au» 
His resignation was acceptodby theremiu™ 
but not by the cortes, and the dismissal of 
the minister improved matters (ib 8 rw 
and 26 Jan. 1814). ' Uctl 

Pamplona capitulated on 81 Oct. 1818 
The battle of Leipzig had decided the "war ia 
Germany, and Wellington was now ready 
io invade the south of France with ninety 
thousand mon. He issued a proclamation 
to tho French peoplo on 1 Nov. assuring 
them of good treatment if they took no port 
in tho wnr. On tho 10th the battle of the 
Ni voile was fought. The French right was 
vory strongly posted in front of St. Jean de 
Luz, and Wellington’s object was to force 
tlio centre and cut off the right, like Marl¬ 
borough at Blenheim. lie did not eucceed 
entirely; but. tho French were driven from 
positions which they lmd beon intrenching 
for three months, and which Soult believed 
to be impregnable. ThoyfcllbackonBayonue, 
having lost four thousand men and fifty guns. 

Tho Spanish troopH, neglected by their 
own government, plundered and ill-used the 
French peasantry, so Wellington sent them 
back to Spain, except Monllo’s division. 
Bad won l her kept him iuactivo for a month, 
but on 9 Hoc. Jiu forced tho passage of the 
Nivo, and placed Ilill’s corps botwocn the 
Nive nnd tho Adour. This restricted the 
French Hold of supplies and onlarged his 
own. Soult, selling tho allied army divided, 
took advanlngo of his central position at 
Bnyoumi to assail lirst one part and then the 
other. On tlio lOlli lie attacked the left 
and centre, hut will) no groat vigour or 
success. Ilocoutinuod demonstrations against 
thorn on tho Jltli and 12th; and having 
drawn tho British reserves to that side of 
the Nivo, 1m lull with twenty-eight thousand 
men upon Hill, who had only fourteen thou¬ 
sand. There was a hard-fought battle at St. 
I’ierro on tlio 18th, but Ilill hold his ground 
till rcinforcomonts carno up (Or.raio, Cam- 
panne du MarMialSoult on /.S ’IS lk, p. 281). 

The state of the rends obliged Wellington 
to suspend his further advance till tho middle 
of February 1814. By that time Napoleon 
lmd drawn largely on Soult and Racket for 
troops; while Wellington, having at jength 
rocoivod money to pay his way, was able to 
living some of Iho Hpimiards to tbo front 
again, though he could not cure them of 
pillaging. Tlio French government tried, 
but with small result, to raiso the peasantry 
against, the invaders: 1 the natives ... are 
not only reconciled to the invasion, but wish 
us success’ (l)esp. 21 Nov.) Boult, not 
wishing to bo shut up in Bayonne, left a 
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garrison of fourteen thousand men there, and 
toolt up the line of the Bidome. Welling¬ 
ton, ly threatening his left, forced him to 
fall bach, and drew him away from Bayonne, 
in. frodt of which Sir John ftope [see Hope, 
John, fdurth Earl op HopeiotjnJ remained 
with twenty-eight thousand men. On 28 Feb. 
llope Sent a division across the Adour below 
the town, and by the 26th a bridge of boats 
■was made,' a stupendous undertaking which 
must always rank among the prodigies of 
war’ (Namur, vi. 94; Lartent, ii. 146). 
The width of the rivor was nearly three hun¬ 
dred yards, and the rise of tide fourteen feet. 
Bayonne was then invested on all sides. 

Meanwhile Soult had fallen hack behind 
the Gave de Pau, and ooncentratod his troops 
at OrtheB, where he was attacked on the 
27th by Wellington, who had passed the 
stream lower down with tlio hulk of his 
troops. Tlioro wore nearly forty thousand 
men on each side, and the battle was obati- 
nato. 'Wellington was himself struck by a 
bullet above the thigh—his only wound, and 
not a serious one. The French were at 
length driven from their position, and as 
Hill, who had been on the left bank, had by 
that time forced a passage above Orthes, 
Soult was obliged to retreat northward. 
His retinal soon became a flight, in which he 
lost thousands of stragglers, and he had to 
abandon his magazines. After crossing the 
Adour ho marched up the right bank, and 
hoped to deter Wellington from moving on 
Bordeaux or Toulouse. But Wellington sent 
Berosford to Bordeaux with twelve thousand 
men; the Duo d’Angoulemo entered the 
city, and Louis XVIII was proclaimed there. 
Wellington refused, however, to identify 
liitpf’Olf with a Bourbon restoration, as the 
allies wore at, that timo negotiating with 
Napoleon (Hasp. 7 and 16 March). 

Wellington remained on the defensive at 
Aire till he was rejoined by Berosford and 
by othor troops, bringing up Ms numbers to 
forty-six thousand men. OuI7 March 1814 lie 
advanced upon Soult, whohad been threaten¬ 
ing him, but, who now retreated rapidly by 
Tarbes on Toulouse, Ho was prepared to 
defend that city when Wellington, who fol¬ 
lowed more slowly, anivud t hero on the 20th. 
As the oountry to the south proved impass¬ 
able, Wellington crossed the Garonne below 
Toulouse, and made ins attack from the 
north and east; though the Qanal du Midi 
formed a line of defence on these sides, and. 
on the east, beyond the canal, the heights of 
Calvinet had been intrenched. In numbers 
Soult was inferior by ten thousand men, but 
his works and Ms central position more than 
made up for this, 


Badweather delayed the battle till 10 April. 
While Hill threatened the St. Oyprien suburb 
on the left hank, and two divisions on the 
north threatened the posts on the canal, the 
real attack was made Dy the fourth and sixth 
divisions upon the heights of Cabinet, after 
a hazardous flank march under fire. Mo- 
rillo’s Sp aniards co-operated with theta. The 
heights were at length taken, and the French 
fell back behind the canal, though their 
loss was only two-tMrda of that of the allies, 
which was 4,660 men. On the night of the 
11th Soult, fearing that he would be shut 
in, left TouIoubs and marched toward? Car- 
oassonne (Ohoemara, Considerations Mili¬ 
tates, <§-c.) Next day news reached Wel¬ 
lington of Napoleon's abdication, and a con¬ 
vention was signedonl8 April 1814 by which 
hostilities ceased. 

Wellington was summoned to Paris to 
confer with the allied sovereigns about Spain. 
On 10 kJCay he set out for Madrid, to smooth 
matters between the restored King Ferdinand 
and his subjects. lie left Madrid on 8 June, 
having effected little; issued a farewell 
order to his army at Bordeaux on the 14th, 
and landed in England on the 23rd. Hi? 
journey from Dover to London was a trium¬ 
phal progress, and his carriage wns drawn 
by the people from Westminster Bridge to 
his house in Hamilton Place. Fresh honours 
now foil thick upon him. He was created 
Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wellington 
on 3 hiay. An annuity of 13,000f:, or in 
lien of it a Bum of 400,0001 for the purchase 
of estates, woe voted by parliament, in addi¬ 
tion to former grants, on 13 May. The 
t hanks of parliament bad already been voted 
for St. Subastion (R Nov.) and for Orthes 
(24 March). On 28 June the duke took his 
seat in the House of Lord?, and received the 
thanks of that bouse and of the Houso of 
Commons. On 1 July he made his acknow¬ 
ledgments for the latter in person, the pro¬ 
cedure following closely that wMchhad been 
adopted in the cose of Schoenberg a contury 
and a quarter before. The speaker remarked 
in Mb reply that the nation * owes to you 
the proud satisfaction that, amidst, the con¬ 
stellation of groat and illustrious warriors 
who have recently visited our country, we 
could present to them a leader of our own, 
to whom all, by common acclamation, con¬ 
ceded the pre-eminence’ (Speeches, i. 96), 
On the 7th ho took part in the thanksgiving 
service at St, Paul’s, hearing the sword of 
state, and on the 9th he was entertained by 
the city, which four years before had de¬ 
manded an inquiry into his conduct. The 
orders of Maria Theresa of Austria, Si. 
George of Russia, the BlackEagle of Prussia, 
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and the Sword of Sweden were conferred on 
him. 

On 5 July Wellington was appointed am¬ 
bassador at Paris—a strange choice. On his 
way there he examined the defences of the 
Netherlands; he rocommended the restora¬ 
tion of the harrier fortresses, and opposed 
tlio destruction of the works at Antwerp 
which the British government contemplated 
( Deep . 22 Sopt.) Among the field positions 
which he indicated in his report was that of 
Waterloo, and a special survey was made of 
it. He arrived nt Paris on 22 Aug., where 
the house of Princess Borghcso, still the 
British embassy, had been bought for him. 
His chief business as ambassador was to 
negotiate for the suppression of the slave 
trade, which was thun being urgod in Eng¬ 
land 1 with all the earnestness, not to say 
violence, with which wo are aecustomod to 
urge such objects, without consideration for 
the prejudices and footings of others ’ (Deep. 

13 Oct.') 

Some of the French marshals showed 
muoh irritation at his appointment, and, as 
the general discontent in Paris increasad, the 
British government, became alarmed for him. 
They proposed, therefore, to send him to 
North America, to replace Sir GnorgoPrevosL 
(1767-1817) [q.v.l, who had failed atPlntte- 
burg. IIo replied, ‘ You cannot at this mo- 
menL allow me to quit Europe,’ and added 
that to withdraw him from Paris in a hurry 
would do harm, * although I onlertaina strong 
opinion'that I must not be lost 1 (Suppl. Deep. 
7 Nov.) ItwaB then arranged that as Onstlo- 
reagh must return to England for the session, 
Wellington should lake his place at Vienna. 
This he did on 16 Feb. 1816, Tho main 
business of tho congress was over; but his 
presence there and his absoneo from Paris 
wero alike opportune when Napoleon re¬ 
turned. Tho news that ho had left Elba 
reached Vienna on 7 March. Wellington 
nt first thought his enterprise would fail, 
but was none tho loss for prompt and vigo¬ 
rous measures in support of Louis XVIII. 
On the 13th he signed tho declaration of the 
powers, that Napoleon had 1 placed himself 
outside civil and social relations, and handed 
himself over to public justice, as the enemy 
and disturber of tho peace of the world,’ ana 
on the 26th he signed a treaty, based upon 
that of Ohaumont (1 March 1814), for the 
combined action of the four great powers, 
each contributing 160,000 men (JDesp. 

14 and 27 March). The British government 
ratified the treaty, though it had not thought 
at first of going so far. 

After signing it, Wellington set out for 
Brussels, and on lus arrival there, on 4 April, 


received his commission (dated 28 March! 
commander of the British and Hanoverian 
forces on the continent. He at once con 
certed measures with the Prussians at Air 
la Ohapelle for the security of Brussels and 
lie sent to Vienna a plan for tho invasion of 
Franco which ho hoped to soe taken in hand 
at the beginning of May (Deep. 10 and 

13 April). _ But it soon became clear that 
the Austrians and Russians would not be 
ready till July. In May the command of 
the Nethorland troops was given to him 
with the rank of field-marshal. By the 
middle of June his army had grown to 
106,000 men, of which one-third wero 
British, the rest being Dutch-Belgians or 
Germans. Most of 1 ho troops wero raw and 
many half-hearted. Ilis 1 Spanish infantry,’ 
ns 1m called tho regiments which had served 
in tho Peninsula, lmd been sent for the most 
part to America. lie organisedthe infantry 
in throe corps: two were under the Prince 
of Orange and Lord Hill; the third, nr re¬ 
serve, he kept in liis own hands. To each 
corps two British divisions were assigned, 
and each of tlioBe divisions included a 
Hanoverian brigade, except the guards. 
Instead of boing loft, free to choose his own 
Stall) ho found liimsolf ‘overloaded with 
people I havo never seen before’ (Suppl, 
JDesp. 4 Mny; JDesp. 8 May and 26 June). 

Tlio Prussian army under Bluchor, 117,000 
strong, was echeloned on the Sambro and 
Mouse, from (Jharloroi to Liiige. Its base 
was Cologne, wliilo tlio British base was 
Antwerp, so that the lines of communica¬ 
tion diverged. At a conference on 3 May at 
Tirlomont, BlUclier and Wellington seem to 
linva arranged that, in oase Napoleon should 
aim at separating the two armios by an ad¬ 
vance through Charleroi, they should con¬ 
centrate iioai'Ligny and Gosselies respectively 
(Mih’lxiNCJ, p, 232). Wellington thought 
it moi'o likely that Napoleon would try to 
turn his right, to cut. his communication 
with England and Holland, and get posses¬ 
sion of Ghent and Brussels. For this reason 
tho cantonments of liis first and socond corps 
were spread over forty miles, to the west of 
the Olmrloroi-Brussels read, while the re- 
servo was kept at Brussels (Suppl. Deep. x. 
513-31, reply to Clausowilz written in 1812). 
But, in spite of rumours, he did not expect 
an immediate attack, and wroto, * I think we 
are now too strong for him 1 (Desp. 18 June). 

Napoleon had assembled on the frontier 
an army of 128,000 men, excellent troops, 
though hastily organised. lie joined it on 

14 June, and next morning, at daybreak, at- 
taoked the Prussian outposts at Thuin, near 
Charleroi. Tho news reached Wellington at 
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Brussels at 3 e.m.> tt!1 d he sent off orders for 
his troops to be in readiness to move. At 
10 r.i£.—■'when reports from Mons bad satis¬ 
fied him that the attack ■was not a feint—he 
directed them on Nivelles and Quatre Bras 
[Desp. 16 June, and Muffling, p. 230). He 
then went to the Duohoss of Richmond's 
ball to allavanxiety (see Fraser, The Water¬ 
loo Balt, 1897; this famous entertainment 
was held, not in the Hotel de Ville, as 
Byron’s well-known lines would imply, but 
in a coach-maker’s depot in tho Rue de la 
Blanchisserie). A brigade of Pevponcher's 
Dutch division was engaged that evening 
near Quatro Bras, but held its ground, and 
■wns reinforced by the other brigade before 
morning, 

Wellington reached Quatre Bras about 
10 A.M. on the 16th, and, seeing little of tho 
enemy rode over to Brye, where he met 
liliicher at 1 p.ai. Three Prussian corps, 
eighty-two thousand men, wore drawn up 
behind the Ligny brook, in a position which 
made Wellington sure they would lie 
'damnably maulad ’ (Stanhope, p. 109). lie 
did not hide his opinion, but he promised 
that he would bring his troops to their sup¬ 
port if ho were not attacked himself. lie 
had sent a note to Blucher at 10.80 A.M., 
stating generally tho situation of liis troops 
at that time. Tho statements were inexact, 
for his staff wore over sanguine in their 
calculations; but there is nothing to show 
that they influenced Bliichor's decision to 
accept battle, or led him to count on assist¬ 
ance, much loss that they were doliburnlely 
misleading, as Dr. liana Dolbriick has alleged 
(Maurich, p. 207; Oelikju, p. 120). 

On his return to Quatre Bras Wellington 
found that tho troops tliereliadboon attacked 
hyNey, with about eighteen thousand men, 
at 2 r.ir. They were being overpowered 
when riclon’s division arrived, followed by 
the Brunswick and Nassau troops. In spite 
of brilliant charges by the French cavalry, 
in one of which Wellington narrowly es¬ 
caped capture, Quatro Bras wns held, and 
by evening Ney waa outnumbered and 
forced back. D’Erlon's corps, which had 
been allotted to him, was afterwards diverted 
towards Ligny, and then, on his urgent 
summons, inarched bock to join him. It took 
no part in either action, but nevertheless 
Wellington could claim that ho bad relieved 
liis ally of one-third of tho French army. 
He lost nearly five thousand men. 

Next morning he learnt that the Prussians 
had been beaten and had retreated onWavre, 
and he fell back to the position in front of 
Waterloo which ho had caused to be sur¬ 
veyed In 1814. Except for a cavalry skir¬ 


mish, his retreat was unmolested; hut it was 
made under heavy rain, which lasted all 
night. He had sent word to Blucher that 
he would hold his position if he could count 
upon the support of one or two Prussian 
corps, and in tho night of the 17th he re¬ 
ceived a reply promising two corps and 
perhaps more. lie is said to have mentioned 
long afterwards that lie himself rode over to 
Wavre that night and BawBliieher (Maurice, 
p. 633). Tho Prussian oowmanderwas over 
seventy, and had been badly bruised at 
Ligny, but his energy wns unabated; lie 
wrote next morning that, ill as he was, he 
should put himself at the head of his troops, 
to attack tho right wing of the enemy bb 
soon as Napoleon should attempt anything 
against the duke. This letter was to 
Muffling, the Prussian representative at the 
English headquarters; and Gneisenau, the 
chief of the staff' (who had previously warned 
Muffling that. Wellington surpassed Indian 
nabobs in duplicity), added a postscript 
begging him to find out whether Wellington 
really meant to fight, as his retreat would 
place the Prussian army in the greatest dan¬ 
ger (O ll Bun, pp. 187-9; MuFEtiNO, p. 212). 

Wellington believed that only ono corp3 
instead of two had been detached under 
Grouchy to follow the Prussians, and that 
he had all the rest of the French army 
before him (Deep. 19 June); but be was 
still so anxious lest his right should be 
turned that he kept nearly fifteen thousand 
mon, including one British brigade of two 
thousand four hundred men, at nal and 
Tubin', eight miles to the west. He reckoned 
on early help from the Prussians to enable 
him 1 o hold his ground, and he had no reason 
to suppose that Napoleon was unaware of 
their position or would disregard it. He 
always afterwards maintained tbatNapoleon 
should have turned his right instead of taking 
the bull by fhe horns (Maurice, p. 639; 
Greviixh, i. 89). Reillo, from large ex¬ 
perience in Spain, warned the emperor that 
English troops in a good position were | in¬ 
expugnable' by front attaok, and advised 
him to manoeuvre; but Napoleon was in¬ 
credulous (SjIour, Milanges, p. 273), HU 
only fear was that Wellington would retire, 
and it was with equal satisfaction that the 
two commanders saw on the morning of 
Sunday, 18 June, that the issue was to be 
settled on that ground. Wellington would 
not allow tho front of his position to he in¬ 
trenched lest he should deter Napoleon from 
direct attack, and the latter satisfied himself 
that there were no intrenohments before he 
issued his orders (Porter, i, 384; Ohaekas, 
p, 247). 
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Napoleon had on the field seventy-two that some of the squares broke, and twT 
thousandmen, of which fifteen thousand were was a gap in the left centre. Captain Shaw 
cavalry, with 240 guns; Wellington had (afterwards Sir James Shaw Kennedy! who 
sixtv-eight thousand, of which twelve thou- brought this startling news to Wellington 
sand were cavalry, with 150 guns. _ Of was. struck by the coolness with which he 
British infantry (not including the kind’s received it and the precision of his reply 
German legion) there were fewer than nf- Wellington himself led forward the Bruns! 
teen thousand. The position taken up was wiok troops to fill the gap, and ordered up 
two milos south of Waterloo, and extended a the Nassau troops. The latter fired on hhn 
mile to the right and a mile to the left of the when he_ tried to rally them shortly after! 
Charleroi road. A ridge, along which ran wards: ‘ in fact,’ he said, ‘there waB so much 
the cross road to Wavre, formed its front, misbehaviour that it was only through God’s 
and gave shelter to the reserves. The right mercy that we won the battle’ (Pouter i. 
was thrown hack at. a right angle to a ravino 382; Kdnnddy, p. 128). 
near Merbe Braine. The chateau of Rougou- But it wur not against this weakened part 
mont, the form of La Haye Sainte, and the of the line that Napoleon directed the im- 
farms of Papelotto and La Haye were held perial guard when he made his last hid for 
as advanced posts, in front of the right centre, victory, about 7.30; but against Maitland's 
left centre, and left respectively. In front brigade of guards, which was more to the 
of the right there was a division at Braine right. The accounts differ widely, hut there 
l’AUeud. The guns wore on the ridge. The seems to have been a first attack by two 
cavalry was mainly on the reverse slope, battalions (grenadiers), which was repulsed 
behind the centre, and was entirely in the by Maitland’s brigade, and a second attack 
hands of Lord Uxbridge [see Paodt, IlnNitY by four others (chasseurs), of which the two 
Witxtam, first Manama ok Anodusoy]. leading battalions were tnkon in flank by 

After half an hour’s cannonade the battlo Adam’s brigade and driven across the Char- 
hegan at noou by an attack on 1 fougoumont leroi road, while the rear battalions retired 
by Eeille’s corps. The wood was taken, but in good order. Thoao attacks were part of 
the buildings wero held throughout the day. a general efiort against the whole position, 
At. 1.30 DlErlon’s corps advanced against which came to an end with their failure 
the left, hut, repulsed by Plcton, and charged (Kennedy, p. 141; Waterloo Letters, pp. 273, 
by Ponsonhy’s heavy cavalry, it was driven 309; LukKliah'indllt'yimenlji.AS ,; Chaeeas, 
hack in disorder, with a loss of livo thou- p. 295 ; IIousbayd, p. 389). 
sand men. From 4 to 6 i\h. the French ‘Wellington was behind Maitland’s brigade 

cavalry, to the number of twelve thousand, during this crisis, I hougli there is no good 
wore themselves out in repealed but fruit- authority for ‘Up guards and at them.’ lie 
less charges on the squaws of the ceiilre. now ordered the whole line to advance, sent 
At the end of six hours’ lighting the French forward the light cavalry, and joining the 
had gained no serious advantage, and their 52nd, 1 lie lead ing battalion of Adam’s brigade, 
reserves had been largely drawn upon. Na- pressed it on against such troops as tried to 
poleon had become aware at 1.30 of the make a stand. By this time Billow’s and 
approach of tho Prussians. IIo thought for Pirch’s corps were foroing the French out 
a moment of changing his plan, and turning of Planohenoit; Bliicher with Ziethen’s corps 
Wellington’s right by the Ni voile road; but had joined Wellington’s left and recovered 
ho was unwilling to increase his distance Papelotte and La Hayo. The Fronch army 
from Grouchy, and ho sunt Lobau with ten dissolved, and before nine Napoleon left the 
thousand men to the right to lteop tho field. Bliicher met Wellington on the Char- 
Prussians in check. Their leading corps leroi road, and it was arranged that the 
(Billow’s) had been told to hall at St. Lam- Prussians should undertake the pursuit, 
bert ‘ till tho enemy’s intentions were quite Their mueting place was not La Belle Al- 
clear’ (OniiUOU, p. 192), and it was not till lianco, according to Wellington(Suppf.Bewp. 
4.30 that it began to x>ross heavily on Lobau. x. 508; IIoubus, p. 212), and he did not 
Before six tho latter had to he reinforced by accept tho Prussian suggestion that the battle 
seven thousand men of tho guard. should hear that name (Mita'UNe, p. 251). 

About that time La Hayo Sainte was lie was not inclined to magnify the Prussian 
taken, the garrison having exhausted its am- share in the victory, though he did justice to 
munition, which was of special pattern (Ome- it. Their loss, nearly seven thousand men, 
l'iiflA, Memoirs, p. 309; IIoxtssayd, p. 379; shows how substantial that share was. The 
Kdnithey, p. 122). This gave the French a loss of Wellington’s army was fifteen thou- 
footing close to the main line, and the fire of sand; that of the French has been reckoned 

"at over thirty thousand, with two hundred 
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mns (Chakras, p. S15). Wellington Mm- 
f elf w as untouched, but most of bis staff were 
jilt, He wrote next day: ‘The losses I have 
sustained have quite broken me down, and I 
jiuve no feeling for the advantages we have 
acquired.’ The tears ran down his cheeks as 
he listened to the surgeon’s report (Lathosi 
Bbowot, p- 117). 

The two allied armies crossed the French 
frontier on the 21st, and marched on Paris. 
They left detachments to deal with tho for¬ 
tresses on the frontier, except Cambrai and 
Ptorme, which wore taken by assault. Na¬ 
poleon had tried to gather together a fresh 
army at Laon, but Wellington's opinion was 
'that ho can make no head against us, qu’il 
n’aqu’a se pendre’ (JDesp. 28 June). In fact, 
having returned to Paris on tho 21st, he 
found himself driven to abdicate next clay 
ia favour of hie son, and on the 26th he 
retired to Malraaison. After a vain offer to 
lead the French onco more against tho rather 
scattered forces of the allies, he set out on 
the 29th for Rochefort. Tho executive com¬ 
mission appointed by the chambers sent 
envoys to ask for an armistice, hut Welling¬ 
ton and Bliicher refused to snsnend their 
advance. The Prussians pushed on more 

ckly than 1 lie Brit ish, but by the end of 
tiie month both armies wore before Paris, 
the Prussians on the south-wesL, (lie British 
on the north. Bliicher wished to storm (ho 
city, but Welling (oti dissuaded him, for there 
were seventy thousand French troops in it 
under Davout, and there would have been 
lnucli noedluss bloodshed, tin 3 July a con¬ 
vention was concluded by which tho French 
armyretirod behind tho Loire. The Prussians 
occupied Paris, and twenty thousand British 
troops encamped in the Bois do Boulogne. 
The restoration of tho Bourbons, about wnioh 
the allies were far from unanimous, seemed 
to Wellington to offer tho only hope of a 
permanent settlement, and lie acted with 
Fouchfi, who brought it about (JD eap. 8 July 
and 28 Sent.) Louis XVIII, who by his 
advice had followed the British array, re¬ 
entered Paris on the 8th. The allied sove¬ 
reigns arrived two days afterwards, aud 
negotiations were begun, in which Great 
Britain was represented by Oasllareagh and 
Wellington. 

Several differences of opinion had occurred 
betvyeon Wellington aud his impetuous col¬ 
league Bliicher, aud wore handled by the 
former with a happy mixture of strength 
and suavity. Bliicher wanted to got Na¬ 
poleon into his hands, and meant to shoot 
him on the spot where the Due d’Eughien 
had been shot. Wellington insisted that 
Napoleon must be disposed of by common 


accord, and added, with what Gneisenau 
termed ‘ theatrical magnanimity,’ that both 
Bliicher and himself had played too distin¬ 
guished parts in those transactions to become 
executioners (Desp. 28 June; Mubtltitg, 
p. 276). He also interfered to prevent the 
levying of a heavy contribution on the city 
of Pans and the destruction of the Pont de 
J6na; in the latter case he posted English 
sentries on the bridge (Gbeviixp, i. 41). 

When Ney was brought to trial in No¬ 
vember, he claimed Wellington's interven¬ 
tion under the twelfth article of the con¬ 
vention of 3 July, which provided that no 
one should he interfered with on account 
of his pust position, conduct, or opinions. 
Wellington showod in his reply that this 
article was not, and could not be, intended 
to prevent a French government acting as it 
might think fit, but only to prevent measures 
of severity under the military authority of 
those who signed the convention. Accord¬ 
ingly he did not take, and the British ambas¬ 
sador was forbidden to take, any official steps 
1o save Ney; but Wellington did all he could 
for him privately (Fkasub, p. 123). 

Tn the discussion of the lerms to be im¬ 
posed on France, Wellington argued for¬ 
cibly against any considerable cession of 
I'Vcnch territory, such as the Prussians 
aimed at, and in favour of an occupation 
for a term of ypars {Deep, 11 and 31 Aug.) 
Tho Emperor Aloxnndor shared his views, 
aud they prevailed. The second treaty of 
Paris, signed on 20 Nov., made only minor 
alterations of frontier, but provided that an 
army not exceeding a hundred and fifty 
thousand mon should occupy the north-east 
departments at Ihocosl of France for a term 
of throe, or if necessary five, years. It im¬ 
posed an indemnity of seven hundred mil¬ 
lion francs, of which one-fourth waB to ho 
spent on the frontier fortresses of the neigh¬ 
bouring slates. This was to he in addition 
to the payment of individual claima against 
tho French government, provided for in the 
treaty of 1814. In the case of the Nether¬ 
lands fortresses the works were carried out 
under Wellington’s direction. He was ap¬ 
pointed on 22 Oct. to command the army of 
occupation, which consisted of five equal 
contingents furnished by England, Eussia, 
Austria, Prusssia, and the minor states of 
Germany. 

Five days after the battle of "Waterloo 
parliament had passed a vote of thanks to 
Wellington, and made him an additional 
grant of 200,0001. At his suggestion a 
Waterloo medal was given, not only to the 
highor officers, but to all ranks alike, a thing 
unprecedented (Deap. 28 June and 17 Sept; 
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London Gazette, 23 April 1816). More Ilian marshal in the Austrian, Russian » a 
thirty years afterwards a medal was simi- Prussian armies on 16 Nov. On the 2n 
larly granted to all who had taken part in his command of the army of occupation cam 
earlier battles and sieges from Egypt to to an end, and lie returned to England me 
Toulouse {Land. Gaz. 1 June 1817 and The parliamentary commissioners' W 
12 Feb. 1860). The king of tho Netherlands bought tor him 1 he estate of Strathfieldsavs 
created Wellington Prince of Waterloo, in Hampshire, on 9 Nov, 1817, for 263 0001- 
with an estate which made him one of the a bad investment, which he used to sav 
largest landowners in Belgium (Stanhope, would have ruined any man but himself 
p. 284). Louis XVIII offered him tho estate lie enlarged and improved it, spending onit 
of Grosbois, but substituted tho order of the for many years all the income he derivod 
Saint-Esprit set in diamonds (Choker, i. from it. Cobbett owned, * according to all 
383; Stanhope, p.266). Many other foreign account, ho is no miser at any rate ’ (Rural 
orders were conferred on him (Dotee, Official Hides, p. 122). Apsley House, at Hyde 
Baronage). Park Corner, was also bought for him from 

The troops of the army of occupation took Lord Wellesley; and in 1828, when he had 
up their cantonments in January 1816, and an offioial residence in Downing Street he 
Wellington fixed his headquarters at Cam- faced it with atone, and added a west wing 
brai. lie entertained largely, and kept a in which the Waterloo banquet was held 
pack of hounds which he hunted regularly, annually ( Quarterly Review, March 1868 
ns he had done in Spain. Ho maintained p. 458; Wheatley and Cunningham, ion- 
strict discipline, but insisted on reparation don, i. 67). 

if the French wore aggressors. Ho wont to In order that Wellington might lend his 
England in tho summer of 1816, and again weight to tho government, the master- 
in 1817, being present at the oponing of generalship of the ordnance, with a seat in 
Waterloo Bridgo on 18 June. In October tile cabinet, was given to him on 26 Dec, 
1817, at the request of the Emperor Alex- being resigned by Lord Mulgrnve. The 
ander, he consented to act as referee for the ministry was substantially the same as that 
settlement of the claims against the French of which ho had been a member ten years 
government, and succeeded in reducing them before. Various shades of toryism were re- 
by three-fourths ( Suppl. Deep. 30 Oct. and prosoutod in it. Ills own was of the deepest, 
30 April 1818). Ills share in tlio restore- though he was woll awaro that ‘ this coun- 
tion of works of art to the countries from 1 ry was never governed in practice accord- 
whicli they had been taken had given great iug to tho extreme principles of any party 
offence iu Paris, and ho incurred the nni- whatever.’ What lias been said of Pitt 
mosity of democrats and reactionaries alike, may bo more jusLly said of Wellington, that 
On 26 June 1816 an attempt was made to lie was 1 tho child and champion of aristo- 
set flro to liis house in the Rue Champs- cracy ' (Naxhtsu, i. 2). In the army he 
Elys6es, whore he was giving a hall j and on favoured ‘ sprigs of nobility,’ held that 
10 Feb. 1818 a shot was fired at him as ho family and fortune should have their in¬ 
drove into tho courtyard at night. Can- lluenco on promotion, and distrusted officers 
tillon, a sous-offioier of the empire, was (aB a class) who had to live on their pay- 
brought to trial for this attempt, but was {Beep. 4 Aug. 1810, 11 April 1821). In 
acquitted. A legacy of ten thousand francs Spain he had tried to graft on the new con- 
was left to Cantillon by Napoleon I, and stilution ‘ an assembly of the great landed 
paid to his heirs by Napoleon III (Suppl. proprietors sucli as our Hoime of Lords,’ to 
Reap. 12 Feb. and 19 March; Choicer, i. guard the rights of properly; and he had 
339; OrJHGj iii. 40,01). inquired ‘whether, if I should find a fair 

A reduction of tho army of occupation opportunity of striking at the democracy, 
was proposod by Louis NVI1I in 1810, and the government would approvo of my doing 
was supported liy Russia, which posed as the it ’ (ib. 26 Jan. and 6 Sept. 1813; Rakes, 
special triend of France. Wellington ro- Correap. p. 348). IIs dospised alike the 
silted it, but in April 1817 ho agreed to the olioers and tlie clamour of the mob, and had 
withdrawal of thirty thousand men; and in the worst opinion of those who aimed at a 
November 1818, when the term of three ‘ low, vulgar popularity.’ ‘Trust nothing to 
years came to an end, ho thought the ro- the enthusiasm of the people. Give them a 
mainder might be withdrawn. He took part strong, and a just, and if possible, a good 
in the conferences at Aix-ln-Ohapelle, where government; but, above all, a strong one,’ 
the evacuation was deoidod on, the quad- was his advice to Lord William Bontinck 
Tuple alliance was renewed, and other nues- for Italy (Reap, 6 Sept, 3810,12 June and 
tiotie were settled. Jlo was made field- 24 Dec, 1811). Ho complained much of 
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'the ignorance and presumption and licen¬ 
tiousness ’ of the English press (Oboxer, i. 
41 ), As regards the Roman catholic claims, 
on which the cabinet was divided, he was 
sgeinst concession, ‘ Ireland has been kept 
connected with Great Britain by the dis¬ 
tinction between protestnnts and catholics 
since the Act of Settlement, The protes¬ 
ters were the English garrison, Abolish the 
distinction, and all will be Irishmen alike 
with similar Irish feelings, Show me an 
Irishman and I'll show you a man whose 
envious wish it is to see his country inde¬ 
pendent of Great Britain’ (Suppl. Deep. 
7 July 1812; cf. Larednt, i, 96, and ii. 20; 
Speeches, 17 May 1819). 

The immediate results of peace and re¬ 
trenchment in England had been depression 
of trade, surplus labour, distress, disturbances, 
and repressive legislation. The roughhandling 
of the Peterloo meeting on 10 Aug. caused 
exasperation; the six acts followed, and the 
Cato Street conspiracy of Arthur Thistlo- 
wood [q. v.] Among Wellington's first 
duties was to advise as to the use of iroops 
in dealing with mobs (Deep. 21 Oct. and 
1 Nov. 1819). On 29 Jan. 1820 George III 
died, and this raised the question of Queen 
Caroline. In Juno Wellington and Oaetla- 
rtttgh on behalf of the ministry held con¬ 
ferences with Brougham mid Denman, but 
no agreement was come to. The hill of pains 
and penalties was brought in, but was 
dropped after the second reading. Without 
going far enough to please the king, the go¬ 
vernment had gone too far for many of its 
supporters, and Canning resigned. Welling^ 
ton was made lord lieutenant of Hampshire 
on 19 Dec. 1820, and soon gave offence by 
speaking of ‘ the farce of a county meeting,' 
with reference to an address to the queen 
from that county (Speeches, 26 Jan. 1821), 

Ho was lord high constablo at the coro¬ 
nation of George IV, as at the two subse¬ 
quent coronations. The tone of public 
opinion had becomo, as Peel remarked, 

‘ more liberal—to use an odious but intelli¬ 
gible phrase—than the policy ol’ the govern¬ 
ment '(OKOKDK.i. 170). To strengthen, the 
latter, Liverpool wished to bring back Can¬ 
ning, but the king was obstinate; and Liver¬ 
pool had to content himself with ‘ the rump 
of the Grenvilles' and with Peol, who be¬ 
came home secrotary in January 1822. It 
was suggested that Wellington should go 
to Ireland, where outrages were on the in¬ 
crease, but he was against it, and Wellesley 
was mode lord lieutenant (Stanhope, p. 
289). 

Oastlereagh, who had becomo Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, committed suicide on 12 Aug. 

Yoa. xx. 


1822. Wellington had noticed that his mind 
was unhinged, and had warned his doctor 
(Deep. 18 Aug). He persuaded the king to 
accept Canning as foreign secretary, and he 
himself took Londonderry's place as British 
representative at the congress which met in 
September at Vienna and transferred itself 
to Verona. Ilis instructions, drafted by 
Londonderry for himself, were supplemented 
but not substantially altered by Canning 
(Desj>. 14 and 27 Sept.) The main subjects 
for discussion were Turkey, Italy, and Spain: 
and it was the latter that chiefly engaged 
the attention of the congress. Wellington 
stated his case for non-intervention with 
singular force. But Alexander was bent on 
putting down 'Jacobinism,' of which he con¬ 
sidered England the supporter, and Austria 
and Prussia followed his lead. The three 
powers come to an agreement with Prance 
that, in case of need, she should send troops 
to help Perdinand against his subjects, and 
that they should support her (Deep. 6 and 
19 Nov.) On other points Wellington was 
more successful, lie left Verona on SONov., 
and at Paris on his way homo he made a 
formal offer of British mediation between 
France and Spain. This was done against 
his own opinion, and it was declined, as he 
anticipated (Deep. 10 and 17 Dec.) 

As a last effort, Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
was sent to Madrid in January 1828, to urge 
the moderates on Wellington’s behalf to 
come to terms with the Jang, not only to 
prevent the invasion of their country, but to 
save their colonies. His mission proved 
fruit lass; and in April a French army en¬ 
tered Spain to restore absolutism. Attacks 
were made in parliament both on the policy 
of the government and on Wellington's 
course at Verona. Wellington defended him¬ 
self ( Speeches , 24 April), and the government 
obtained large majorities, for few thought 
that England should have gone the length 
of war. The rc-establishment of absolute 
monarchy in Spain by France hastened the 
recognition of tho revolted Spanish colonies 
by England. This was tho work of Canning, 
and was strenuously opposed by Wellington. 
IJo had little sympathy with the flashiness 
which coined the phrase about calling a new 
world into exist ence, or with the trademotives 
which lay behind. He held that 1 in a view 
to our own internal situation, to our rela¬ 
tions with foreign powers, to our former and 
our existing relations with Spain, consider¬ 
ing the mode in which the contests with 
these states has (sia) been carried on, and to 
our own honour and good name, the longer 
the establishment of such relation is delayed 
the better * (JDesp, 7 Dec. 1824,7 May 1828), 

4 B 
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He even tendered his resignation, hut did preserve peace, or at any rate restrain RuT 7- 
not insist on it. while Canning was eager to do somethin 4 " 

In liis own department Wellington had for the Greeks. Ue had been ill-pleased whf 
token two steps of importance: he had the results of Wellington’s mission and had 
brought about the transfer of the charge of sent a rather captious criticism in a despatch 
barracks and stores from the treasury to t he which was afl er wards cancelled (Deep. 11 
ordnance, and he had started tho ordnance 20 April). He now carried the government 
survey of Ireland (Desp. 1 June 1821,17 Fob. a step further towards intervention by pro- 
1824). His health at this time. caused posing that the settlement agreed upon 
anxioty j he ‘looked extremely ill, withering should be pressed upon the Porte by all the 
and drying up ’ (Ceoildr, i, 206). In 1822 powers, and, if it were not accepted they 

he had had an operation to improve the should recall their ministers, and should re¬ 
hearing of the left ear, with the result that cognise the independence of that part of 
he became permanently deaf on that side, Greece which had freed itself from Turkish 
and was never quite well afterwards (Gleig, dominion ( Deap . 4 Sept.) Prussia and 
iii. 188; Choker, ii. 408). Austria declined to join in this course - but 

Ill-health notwithstanding, he went to France associated itself with Russia' and 
St. Petersburg in 1826 us bearer of the England, and suggested that the protocol 
king’s congratulations to the Emperor Niclio- should be replaced by a treaty, with a secret 
las on his accession. Russia was believed to article providing for armed interference, 
be on the verge of war with Turkey on be- Wellington strongly objected to this as long 
half of the Greeks, when Alexander died; as he remained in office, bnt it was after- 
and Wellington’s real mission was to ascer- wards concluded in July (Detp. 20 Maich 
tain the views of tbc new emperor, and in- and 0 July 1827). It led to Navarmo 
duce him ‘to forgo, or at least suspend, an (20 Oct.), which was spoken of as an ‘nn- 
appeal to arms.’ He was to propose that toward event ’ by Wellington in the king’s 
England should offer tomediatebetween the speocli at tho beginning of 1828, and which 
Greeks and Turks, either alone or joiutly he afterwards suit! was‘fought by our ad- 
with Russia; and to mention that the Turks mirnl under liaise prof eneos ’ (Desp. lfi Aug. 
had been warned that the barbarous scheme 1880). 

of expatriation attributed to Ibrahim Pacha It was with Wellington’s full concurrence 
would not be tolerated (Desp. 10 Fob.) Ho tliat Jive thousand men were sont to Lisbon 
roachod St. Petersburg on 2 March, and re- in December 1820 to assist in repelling the in- 
mained there till 0 April. In his conversa- cursions made 1‘ruui Spam in the interest of 
tionswith the omporor he found him die- DoinMiguol. Ilo had in fact recommended it 
ineliued to interfere with the Porte in favour threo yours before, when the Frenoh troops 
of ‘rebellious subjects,’but bent on eat.isl'ac- wore in Spain {Desp. 3 Aug. 1823,18 Dec. 
tion for grievances of his own, while dis- 1820: Speeches, 12 Doc. 1827). But while 
claiming nil thought of aggrandisement lie held that England should fulfil her treaty 
(Dei,p. 6 and 16 March, and 4 April), lie obligation to defend Portugal ugamst in- 
would not be dissuaded from sending an vasion, lm was steadily opposed to any mtpr- 
ultimatum to Constantinople, but ho ox- foreuce in her infernal disputes. He refused 
tended the term for compliance. Tho Kits- to leave the British troops at Lisbon when 
sion minister, Nesselrode, Bhowed more in- there was no longer danger from outside, 
terest in the Greek question, and at his and after Miguel’s usurpation Wellington 
instance a protocol was drawn up on 4 April would not allow England to be used as a 
by which the two powors agreed to rccom- base for attacks on him (Desp. 20 Dec. 1828; 
mend the formation of a self-governing but Speeches, 19 Juno 1820, Sc.; Pamibuston, 
tributary Greek state, if the Porto accepted i. 179). 

the offer of mediation. If that offer were On 28 Dec. he was rnado constable of the 
declined, and war should occur between Tower, and resigned tho governorship of 
Russia and Turkey, any settlement of the Plymouth, which had boon given to him on 
Greek question was to bo on this footing. 0 Dec. 1819. The Duke of York died on 
The other powers were to be invited to join 5 Jan. 1827, and the king, when ho found 
in the recommendation. that he could not take tho command of the 

The Porte yielded to the Russian demands, army himself, offered it to Wellington. He 
and in August the Russian government in- was appoint cd commandor-in-chipf on 22 Jan,, 
quired what action England had taken, or remaining master-general of the ordnance, 
proposed to take, under tho Greek protocol. Ho was made colonel of the gronadier guards, 
Canning and Wellington were here at cross- instead of the horse guards, but continued to 
purposes. The object of the latter was to be colonel-in-chief of the rifle brigade, a post 
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wliieh. liad been given to Mm on 19 Feb. 
1820* 

X stroke of paralysis disabled Liverpool on 
17 Feb., and lne long administration came to 
an end. Peel suggested to Canning that 
Wellington should be his successor, but 
Canning was resolved to hold no other place 
himself (Piffii., i. 462-9). He had made 
friends at court, and in April he was charged 
■with the reconstruction ot the ministry. Six 
members of the cabinet resigned their offices, 
including Wellington. lie considered that 
Canning, being distrusted by Liverpool’s fol¬ 
lowers, would have to looli elsewhere for 
support, and ‘ to obtain that support he must 
alter the course of action of the government; ’ 
•while his hot and despotic temper, and ‘ his 
avowed hostility to the great lauded aristo¬ 
cracy of the country,’ were additional objec¬ 
tions to him as a cliiof (Deep. 23 June 1827 ; 
flanvlliB, i. 107, ii. 170). Affronted by 
the tone of one of Canning’s letters, which 
had been approved by the king, Wellington 
resigned, not only the ordnance, but the 
commandersbip-in-chief, on 12 April. The 
Iting complained bitterly of his desertion, and 
he was charged by Canning's supporters 
with dictating to the king and seeking to 
be first minister himself. He scouted this 
charge in the House of Lords, saying : ‘ His 
majesty knew as well as I did that T was, 
and must he totally, out of the question.’ He 
added that he would have been worse than 
man to think of giving up tho command of 
the army for ‘a station to the duties of 
which I was unaccustomed, in which I was 
not wished, and for which I was not quali¬ 
fied’ (Speeches, 2 May 1827). 

Canning died on 8 Aug., and Lord Gode¬ 
rich was made head of the government, 
which remained a coalition of Canningites 
and whiga. Wellington was invited to re¬ 
sume the command of the army, and ac¬ 
cepted, without blinking his political differ¬ 
ences (Deep. 17 Aug.) Ho was reappointed 
on the 22nd. Lord Anglesey, who was the 
bearer of tho invitation to him and brought 
back liis answer, said to the cabinet: ‘ Mark 
my words, as sure as you are alive, he will 
trip up all your heols before six months are 
over your heads’ (Paxmeqstoh 1 , i. 120). But 
it was the king, not the duke, and its own 
dissensions that brought the Goderich ad¬ 
ministration to an end. On 9 Jan. 1828 
Wellington was commissioned to form a 
ministry. He agreed with Peel, who was to 
lead in the commons as home secretary, that 
they could not fight a party and a half with 
half a party (Choker, i, 404), and the cabinet 
included four Canningites—Huskisson, Dud¬ 
ley) Grant) and Palmerston. Wellington 


became first lord of the treasury on 28 Jan, 
Peel convinced him, muoh against his will, 
that he must give up the command of the 
army, and Hill was appointed to it, as senior 
general officer on the staff, on 14 Feb. Wel¬ 
lington accepted a situation wMch wae dis¬ 
agreeable to him, and for which he still 
declared he was not qualified, at the cost of 
‘ the greatest personal and professional sacri¬ 
fices ’ (Deep. 1 Feb., 6 and SO April); but 
he was nevor deaf to a call on him for help, 
especially from the crown. 

There was soon friction in the cabinet. 
Russia declared war against Turkey in Fe¬ 
bruary, and called on England to act on the 
treaty of July 1827. Wellington was pre¬ 
pared to do so, though he disapproved the 
treaty, hut he would not give it a construc¬ 
tion so favourable to the Greeks as the Can¬ 
ningites desired (Palmuestow, i. 127, &p.) 
In 1827 he had defeated Canning’s corn bjll 
by an amendment that foreign corn should 
not be taken out of bond till the price 
reached 66s.; and it was only after long 
discussions that a fresh corn bill was agreed 
upon, with a sliding scale, substituting pro¬ 
tection for prohibition. In fact, the mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet differed on almost every 
question, ‘meeting to debate and dispute, 
and separating without deciding ’ (PAJatCR- 
STOiST, i. 147). The king and others began to 
Bay that the duke ‘was no doubt a man of 
energy and decision in the field, but that in 
the cabinet he was as weak and undecided 
ns Goderich’ (ib. p. 164); while Mb col¬ 
leagues complained that he was too domi¬ 
neering (si. p. 186; Pjibl, ii. 262). 

On 20 May William Huskisaon [q. v.] and 
Palmerston voted against the government on 
the East Retford question, and the former 
thought it right to tender his resignation, lie 
was not invited to withdraw it, os he expected 
to be; and Welling ton's answer, whenJJudley 
came to him to explain matters, was, ‘ There 
is no mistake, there can he no mistake, and 
there Bhall be no misl tike ’ (Gxekj, iii. 268; 
PAiiStnKSTorr, i, 149). The other Canningites 
followed Huskisson, and the government 
became purely tory. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
appointed to the board of trade, had to seejt 
re-election for Clare; and this enabled the 
Catholic Association to give a signal proof 
of its strength and discipline. Fitzgerald 
was very popular, and had always been a 
staunch advocate of the catholic claims; but 
Daniel O’Connell [q.v.j, though disqualified 
as a oatholie, stood against him, qnd was re¬ 
turned by the votes of the forty-shilling 
freeholders. This brought the catholic ques¬ 
tion at once to the front, 

■Wellington bad long realised that it must 

4 a 2 
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be dealt 'with, and had sought in vain for a 
safe solution by a concordat with Rome 
(Peui,, i. 348; jbem. 18 March, 31 May, and 
10 Aug. 1828). His speeches on the repeal 
of the test and. corporation acts, and on the 
catholic question itself, were taken to show 
a disposition to compromise (SpeeeheR, 17 and 
28 April and 10 June; PALMims'jw, i. 141; 
Greviixe, i. 133). But tho Glare election, 
and the alarming reports that soon followed 
it from Ireland, convinced him that some¬ 
thing must be done without delay ‘ to restore 
to property its legitimate influence.’ Tho 
Catholic Association not only controlled 
elections, but could raise a rebellion when it 
pleased ; yet it was out of roach of the law 
as it stood. The House of Commons, which 
had shown a majority of six in May for the 
removal of catliolio disabilities, would not 
pass measures of coercion without concession. 
By a dissolution the government would lose 
more seats in Ireland than it would gain in 
England. Hence there was a deadlock, as 
Wellington explained to tho king ( Dea)i. 
1 Aug.) ; for the first stop was to gam his 
consent to tho consideration of a question 
which had been tabooed to all ministries 
since 1810. In a second memorandum tho 
duke gave an outline of his plan, which in¬ 
cluded proposals for tho payment and licensing 
of the priests, afterwards dropped because of 
the objections of the English bishops (ib. 
16 Nov.) But it was not till 1C Jan. 1829 
that the king gave the cabinet leavo to con¬ 
sider the question. 

The Duke of Oumborlaud was even more 
‘protestant’ than the king, over whom lie 
had great influence. Always a mischief- 
maker, his opposition to tho government, was 
so violent and unscrupulous that Welling¬ 
ton liad at longth to make formal complaint 
of it (JDesp. 30 Jan. 1830; Pnnr., ii. 118). 
The Duke of Clarence was ‘ catholic,' hut. liis 
vngarieB as lord high admiral had to bn re¬ 
strained, and after much trouble lie resigned 
(Denp. 11 July-13 Aug. 1828). ‘Between 
the king and his brothers tho government of 
this country lias become a most heart-break¬ 
ing concern,’ Wellington wrote to Peel 
(26 Aug.) lie had other embarrassments. 
Peel quite agreed with him on the catliolio 
question, but wished to resign, and only 
yielded when he was assured that the dillf- 
culties could not ho got over without him 
( Dey >. 12 Sept, and 17 Jan.; Paxil, ii. 03, 
78). Secrecy was indispensable while the 
king held out, and even the lord lieutenant, 
Lord Anglesey, was left in the dark [see 
Paget, Henry Wilt.iam], Anglesey had 
become a strong advocate of emancipation, 
and was indiscreet in his dealings with the 


agitators. Sharp letters passed betweeiihb; 
and Wellington, and on 28 Dec, he was tnU 
that he would be relieved. His recall was 
hastened by some comments which he nub. 
lished three days afterwards on a letter ftoni 
Wellington to Dr. Curtis, the Roman catho- 

iVayS)!^' 11 ^ &C ‘ ! 

On 20 Jan. 1829 Wellington succeeded 
Liverpool as lord warden of the Cinque ports 
and from that time he lived much at Walmer 
Castle. On 5 Feb. tho king’s speech asked 
parliament, for fresh powers to maintain his 
authority in Ireland, and invited it to review 
tho laws which imposed disabilities on the 
ltoman catholics. On the 10th a bill was 
brought in suppressing the Catholic Associa¬ 
tion, and this having been passed, Peel in¬ 
troduced a hill on 5 March which swept 
away all catliolio disabilities, with some few 
exceptions, and another which disfranchised 
tho forty-shilling freeholders. The hills 
passed both houses by largo majorities, and 
on 13 April they received tho royal assent. 
But tho emancipation bill was passed with 
the help of opponents and in the teeth of 
friends. At every step Wellington had had 
to fight against the intrigues of the Eldon 
section and tho king’s shift mesa (Ellen- 
noitouaft, Diaiij,\. 301-79; GRuvu,Ln,i.l70 l 
217). No one else could have done it, and 
novev did ho deserve bettor of his country 
than in this, which he described fifteen ye'ars 
afl erwards as ‘ the most painful act of my 
long life’ (I’lllit, iii, 109). Ho lived ‘in an 
at masphero of calumny,’ and the charge of 
dishonesty, openly made against him by Lord 
WinchLlsea, led to a duel between them at 
Battei\son. The duke fired wide; Winckil- 
sea fired in the air, and then apologised 
(Gi.isio, iii. 351-01). 

Having broken wit ii the libeval tones, and 
made tho ultra tories ‘ sullen and sour,’ the 
government survived only by the divisions 
ot its opponents. Dnlnesa of trade and a 
bad harvest promoted discontent. At the 
beginning of the session of 1830 amendments 
to the address wero moved from tory benches, 
and tho government was forced to cut down 
tho estimates. Its foreign policy,especially 
os regards Portugal and Graeco, was attacked 
by tho whigs and Oanningites, who were 
primed by the Russian ambassador Lieven 
and his wifo (Dtsp, 24 Aug. and 8 Nov. 1829; 
Lieven, i. 442), The treaty of Adrianople, 
which ended the war botwoen Russia and 
Turkey, was in Wellington’s view the death¬ 
blow to the indopondenoo of the Porte. He 
would rather have seen the Russians enter 
Constantinople, for then the other powers 
would have taken part in the disposal of the 
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wrack of the Turkish empire, He sought to 
undo the eii'eet of this separate negotiation, 
to make Greece the creation of Europe, not 
of liusoia, to restrict the limits of what he 
believed would be a ‘focus of revolution,’ 
and, above all, not to play into the hands of 
llassia by weakening Turkey (Deep, 10 Oct. 
and 16 Do c. 1829; Spceclies, 12 Feb. 1830). 
iris solicitudes on this last point was inhe¬ 
rited by some of those who were most op¬ 
posed to him at the time, especially Pal¬ 
merston and Stratford Canning. 

George IV died on 20 Juue, and parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved on 24 July. Two days 
afterwards tlio July revolution began m 
Pads, and on 7 Aug. Louis-Pliilipim was 

n iliumed king of the French. Wellington 
thought Polignnc an able man, hut he 
had had nothing to do with the choice of 
him as minister, as was falsely reported 
(Dcsp. 26 Aug.; Linvnir, i. 276; Ceuviixu, 
ii. 94), and ho had strongly objected to the 
expedition to Algiers. The British govern¬ 
ment promptly recognised Louis-Philippo, 
nod when the outbreak at Paris was followod 
by one at Brussels, tho first stop in the 
separation of Holland and Belgium, Wel¬ 
lington fell in with tlio French proposition 
that England and Franco should act in con¬ 
cert in tendering advice to tho king of tho 
Netherlands. It seemed to him to offer tlio 
best clianco of escaping war, hut lie strongly 
objected to the subsequent development of 
this policy of joiut action (Detip. 3 Kept, and 
3 Oct. 1820 ; Speeches, 26 Jan. and 10 March 
1832). 

The current, of liberalism at homo was 
quiokonedby its successes abroad, and a large 
proportion of tho members of tho now par¬ 
liament woro pledged to retrenchment and re¬ 
form. Attempts hud boon made to strengthen 
the government, especially in tho commons, 
and Wellington offered l o retire, to give Peel 
a free hand, in this respect. In the autumn 
he made overtures tosomo of the Cumungilcs. 
Huskisson was killed at tlio opening of t.ko 
Liverpooland Man chest er railway on 16 Sept. 
1830 j tho accident took place a few moment s 
after ho luid boen in conversation with Wel¬ 
lington. Lamb (who had become Lord Mel¬ 
bourne) aud Palmerston declined to join in¬ 
dividually; but they and othors wore willing 
to join a reconstituted miuistvy.ou tho basis 
of moderate reform, from which Peel and other 
members of the government woro uotuverse 
(PAUtnuOTOir, i. 211; Pjrar,, ii. 163, 176). 
But Wellington, was not prepared for a second 
surrender, and wliou parliament met in No¬ 
vember he took the earliest opportunity of 
declaring himself on this question. 

He affirmed that the existing system of 


representation had and deserved the con¬ 
fidence of the country, that no better legis¬ 
lature could be devised, and that as long as 
he hold office he should oppose any measure 
of reform (Speeches, 2 Nov. 1830). To a 
friend who found fault with this uncom¬ 
promising attitude, he replied: ‘ T feel no 
strength excepting in my character for plain, 
manly dealing.’ Ho was convinced that the 
‘moderate reformers’ had no firm footing, 
and that if disfranchisement were once ad¬ 
mitted, without proved delinquency, it would 
be pushed to lengths which would rob the 
upper classes ‘ of the political infiuenco which 
they derive from their property, and pos¬ 
sibly eventually of the property itself ’ (Deep. 
0 Nov. and 26 Doc. 1830, 14 March 1831). 
lie had no private interest in the matter: 
‘ 1 have no borough influence to lose, and I 
hate tho whole concern too much to think 
of endeavouring to gain any’ (ib. 11 April). 

Wellington’s declaration caused great 
excitement, both in and out of parliament. 
The funds fell four per cent, next morning, 
and ho was unsparingly denounced (bob (tEU- 
viiiLn, ii. 63, 80). The king and ministers 
wore to have dined willi the lord mayor on 
the 9th, but the unpopularity of tho govern¬ 
ment aud of Pout's newly formed polico 
made a riot so likely that the royal visit to 
tho city was postponed (Speeches, 8 and 11 
Nov.) On the 16th the government was 
boaton on the civil list and resigned. 

The Grey administration was formed, and 
on 1 March 1831 a drastic reform bill was 
brought in by Lord John Russell [q. v.] 
Throughout tho year of conflict which fol¬ 
lowed, Wellington did his utmoBl to bring 
about the defeat of a measure which he he- 
lioved would bo tho ruin of the country, and 
to knit together what now begau to call it¬ 
self the conservative party (Deep. 30 May 
and 16 July; Speeches, 28 March and 4 Oct. 
1831). Ho made light of the threats of mob 
violunco or insurrection: ‘ t am much more 
approhensivo of the lingering, but more cer¬ 
tain, mischief of revolutionary legislation * 
(Dey). 27 Oct.) But when ho learnt that 
tbe Birmingham political union was pro¬ 
curing arms, ho wrote to the king, and his 
lutfer called forth the proclamation _ of 
22 Nov. Ho hoped that this proclamation 
would separate tho government from the 
radicols, and owing to this hope he did not 
discourage the negotiations which were then 
beginning between the ‘ waverers ’ and the 
govemmout, though he would be no party 
to them himself. But he was soon convinced 
that no substantial concessions would he 
made, and a week before the second reading 
of the third llefonu Bill was carried in the 
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lords by help of the wavcrers, he wrote, and Ireland proved a stumbling-block 
‘They have ruinod themselves and us ’ (JDesp. November 1834 Melbourne (who had taken 
6 and 23 Nov., 7 April; Speeches, 26 March Grey’s place in July) laid before the kine tin 
and 10 April 1832). dilliculties of the situation caused by the re- 

Seeing that thoro was no longer any moval of Althorp to the lords. 'William IV 
chance of throwing out the bill, ho turned seized the opportunity to change his mini- 
his mind at once to mitigating its evilR. It stors, and sent for Wellington (Cbokbb ii" 
was his rule to malco tho best of circum- 242; Palm DOS row, i. 309; Peel, ii. 2{m' 
stances, and ho could afford to disregard 1 he The duke advised that Peel should beprime 
ebargo of swallowing principles for place, minister; but Peel was at Rome. Mes- 
William IV, who had so long hold on with songors were sont off to him ; and, to prevent 
Grey untired, had begun to hang bade, and counter-manoeuvres during his absence the 
on his refusal I o create peers enough to over- outgoing ministers were called upon to give 
come the opposition in committee, Grey up thoir seals. Wellington was sworn in 

resignod on 9 May. The king consulted as home secretary on 17 Nov., and was also 

Lyndhurst, and sont him to Wellington, and appointed first lord of tho treasury (Ghe- 
the dulce felt, bound to mako an effort ‘ to VILLU, ii. 148, 162). h’or the next three 
onable tho king to shake off the trammels of weeks he carried on tho government almost 
his tyrannical minister’ (Desp. 27 April, alone, in order that Peel might he froe la 
10 May). lie consented to take oflico, cither form his own cabinet. He passed from one 
os head or momber of an administration department to another, and took core that 
pledged to bring in an extensive reform hill, there should be no arrears. Grey com- 
But Peel rofused; Mannore-Sutton, the plained that ho was ‘uniting in a manner 
speaker, was searod and drew back; and on neither constitutional nor legal the appoints 
the 16th Wellington and Lyndhurst in- ments of first lord of the treasury and secre- 
l'ormed the king of their failure. To avert tary of state ’ (Libven, iii. 47), hut the 
the creation of peers, they promised to absent country _ was more amused than irritated, 
theraselvos from tho further discussions of Peel arrived on 0 Dec., and Wellington then 
the bill (I)et>p. 19-17 May; fi)«poAes,17Mayi became foreign secretary. 

Grower, ii. 163-70; Greville, ii. 204-304), The administration, horn prematurely, 
Grey resumed office; peers enough followed lasted only four months. The election of 
Wells=lgton’s example to allow t he hill t o pass; 1885 strengthened the conservatives, hut 
and on 7 June it received the royal assent, left parties so balanced that O’Oonnell’s fol- 
Tho odium incurred by all opponents of lowera could turn the scale ; and after three 
the bill fastened especially on Wellington, defeats on the Irish church question, Peel 
The windows of Apsley Ilouso were broken resigned. on 8 April. Wellington damaged 
by the mob on 27 April 1831, throe days tho ministry by choosing Londonderry [see 
After tho death of tho duchess, though her Stewart (aft orwards Vawe), Oiiableswil- 
hody was still lying 1 hero; awl thoy wore ltam] as ambassador at St. Petersburg 
brokon again on 12 Oct. Wellington lull (Sjicee/m, 16 J Tar oh ; G reviled, iii. 225); 
them unmended, and subsequently put up but though lin had disapproved of tho foreign 
iron shutters, which romainod till hiB death, policy oi Grey nnd Palmerston, tho latter, 
On 18 .Tune 1832 ho was threatened by a on returning to tho foroign office, wroto: 
mob as ho was riding homo from the mint, ‘ The duke has acted with great fairness and 
and had to take shelter at Lincoln's Inn honour in his administration of our foreign 
(Hasp. viii. 869; Gleig, iv. 62,190). But relations; ho has fulfilled with the utmost 
his unpopularity did not last long. The fidelity all tho engagements of tho crown, 
university of Oxford, which had event ud him and feeling that, tho oxislonco of his govom- 
D.C.L. on 14 Juno 1814, olucted him ohun- merit was precarious, he made no arbitrary 
collar on 20 .Tan. 183 1, nnd ho was recoivod changes in our system of policy ’ (Paemek- 
withthe wildest enthusiasm wlion ho wont stow, i. 318). 

there to bo installed on 9 June (Quorum, ii. Pool and Wellington rosumod their former 

226). TTis oleotion helped to cause a tempo lino of conduct in opposition; not trying to 
rary coolness between him and Pool, who 1 urn out tho government, but to mend its 
had declined an invitation to stand, but was measures, and to support the whigs against 
nevertheless sore on the subject (Peee, ii. the radicals. They followed this course for 
227-87). six years, though with increasing difficulty 

Not ono-fourth of the momhers of the re- as thoir party gained strength. The con¬ 
formed House of Commons were conserve- servative majority in the lords was often 
tives; but the weakness of tho opposition restive undor Wellington, and he himself 
lessened the cohesion of the government, differed on some questions from Peel espe- 
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oially as to the Canada bill. He -was opposed 
to the union of the upper and lower pro- 
yjjjceg because he thought it was a step 
towards severing their connection with Great 
Britain, while Poel had no great repugnance 
to such a result (Peel, ii. 337, Sec., in. 389; 
Speeches , 80 June 1840; Stanhope, pp. 241, 
262). The bedchamber question, on which 
the duke went along with Peel, saved the 
conservatives from office in 1839; and the 
Melbourne ministry continued to lose ground 
till it was brought to an end on 80 Aug. 
1841 by a vote of want of confidence carried 
by a majority of ninoty-one in the new par¬ 
liament. 

In 1838 he had received with warmth his 
old adversary. Marshal Soult, who came to 
England as ambassador at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria; at that ceremony, as well as 
at the queen’s wedding, Wellington figured 
prominently as lord high constable of king- 
land. 

In Pool’s second ministry Wellington, at 
his own suggestion, had a scut in the cabinet 
without office, with the leadership in the 
lords. Since L837 he had had sovorul epi¬ 
leptic fils, usually brought on by cold or 
want of food, for he often went twenty-four 
hours without, a meal (Stanhope, pjp. 198- 
212, Sec. ; Obotcer, ii. 358; Peel, ii. 412). 
As Sir James Graham said, a conservative 
government without him could not stand a 
week (Peel, ii. 446); hut it was his name 
and weight rather than his active participa¬ 
tion that was wantad. Pool’s was a one-man 
administration, and when he sought advice 
it was from Graham or Gladstone. IIo was 
'passionately preoccupied ’ with the state of 
the working classes, while Wellington was 
more concomcd for the prosperity of agri¬ 
culture. 

On Hill’s doath Wellington was ruap- 

E tinted commandor-in-ohioi by patent for 
fe(16Aug. 1842). lie had pointed out, 
in December 1839, that an increase of the 
naval and military establishments was ro- 
quired; hut llio question now began to take 
more hold of his mind, and he urged it 
officially in December 1843 (Peel, ii. 418, 
672). No ono was more anxious for peace; 
he anticipated tho Into Lord Derby in the 
saying that peace is tho first of British in¬ 
terests (Speeches, 6 April 1840). But he 
was not disposed to trust tho safety of the 
country to foreign friendship or alliances, 
and he hold that the progress of steam navi¬ 
gation had aggravated the danger of inva¬ 
sion. Tho naval preparations of France and 
differences with her and with the United 
States made tho matter very serious, and 
Wellington again pressed it upon Peol in 


December 1844. He owned that ‘all the 
administrations since the peace of 1815 may 
be more or less to blame for the state in 
which the defences of the country are found; ’ 
and as a member of cabinets bent on ‘ dish¬ 
ing the whigs’ in retrenchment he must bear 
his share of the blame. Little came of his 
remonstrances. The subject was distasteful 
to a ministry intent on financial reforms; 
Aberdeen, the foreign secretary, feared that 
France would take umbrage, and the entente 
cordiale would suffer; and the corn-law 
question soon absorbed attention (Peel, iii. 
197-219, 396-412). 

Wellington was far from sharing the con¬ 
clusions about the com laws to which Peel 
came in the autumn of 1845. He was a 
staunch partisan of the sliding scale, and 
saw no reason to modify or suspend it on 
account of the potato disease (Cboxer, iii. 
38, 43). But when Peel, after resigning on 
0 Deo., resumed office on the 20th, because 
tho whigs could not form a government, 
Wellington unhesitatingly supported him. 
‘The existing corn law is not tho only inte¬ 
rest of this great nation,’ he said, and Peel's 
downfall' must be followed by the loss of 
corn laws and everything olse.’ The ques¬ 
tion of questions to him over since the lbo- 
form Bill had been how to maintain a 
government, as opposed to a set of ministers 
who woro the servants of a parliamentary 
majority made up of mare delegates from 
the constituencies. ‘ All I desire ... all 
t have desired for some years past—is to see 
a “ government ” in the country—to see the 
country “ governed,” ’ he had said in 1839 
(Speeches, 23 Aug.) He hoped at flirt that 
Peel would soften the blow to the agricul¬ 
tural interests, and that a schism of the 
conservatives might be avoided (Oboker, iii. 
44, 111). He was disappointed; andon the 
second reading of the com bill lie could say 
nothing in its favour, but he advised the 
lords—as his last advice to them—to accept 
it (Speeches, 28 May 1846). 

On 20 June the government, having 
passed tho com bill, wore beaten on thoir 
Irish bill. The duke recommended dissolu¬ 
tion, but Peel preferred to resign. This 
ended Wellington’s career as a party poli¬ 
tician. It would have been well, perhaps, 
for his reputation if he had stood aloof from 
party altogether, hut that was impossible. 
Ills weight and capacity made the politi¬ 
cians turn to him for help; and he was him¬ 
self a man of strong and dofinite convictions 
—what Thiers called narrow, and Stockmar 
one-sided—not a man of' cross-bench mind.’ 

At the end of 1846 Palmerston, who was 
again at the foreign office, brought the quss- 
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tion of national defence before the Russell with. Lord Dalhousie and resigned "Wellm" 
cabinet. Sir John Fox Burgovne [q.v.! had ton’s opinion was against him F" 


much to liis annoyance, was published in brother oh 9 May 1829 ; and was main 

the ‘Morning Chronicle’ of 4 Jan, 1848 ranger of Hyde Park and St. James’s Pari 

(Wbottesidy, Life of Burgoyne, i. 483-51). on 31 Aug. i860. His many functions were 
In spite of Cobden’s suggestion that the no sinecures to him, and outside of them lie 
duke was in his dotage (Cobden’s Speeches, i. had a large correspondence. * He was pro- 
468), the letter made a deep impression, and fuse, but careless and indiscriminating in 
its main recommendation, organisation of his charities, and consequently he was con- 
tho militia, was proposod to parliament in linually imposed upon,’ says the brother *f 
February, though not carried till 1852. _ his private secretary (Gedvield, h, iii, 

As commander-in-chief, as in other posi- 478). It was his habit to open and answer 
tions,Wellingtonwnsnversofromchnnge. lie all letters liimsolf, though sometimes this 
held that the British army must always bo bocarno impossible. An instance is to be 
recruited from ‘the scum of the earth,’and found in the ‘Lotters of 'Wellington to Miss 
that corporal punishment was indispensable J.,’ published in 1890. A stranger to him, 
for it {Despatches, 22 April 1829, &e.: Stan- but a roligious enthusiast bent on his con- 
hoie, p. 18). ne regarded old soldiers as version, this young lady wrote to him in 
the ‘heart and soul’ of a regimen!, and was 1831 and interested him. They seldom 
against passing thorn into an army reserve mot, but the correspondence was carried on 
(Speeches, ii. 274 j Mamin, ii. 438). Ho actively, especially on her side, till 1851, 
was not a friend to military education: 1 ho when lior pertinacity and self-assertion at 

S ublic school and tlio regiment were the length oxliaustod his forbearance (cf. Notes 
ost training for officers. Improvements in and Queries, 7th sor. ix. 217; Lady dd lies, 
weapons did not meet with ready acceptance p. 101). no had other and closer intimacies 
from him, yot it was in his timo and with with ladios, which caused reports that he 
his approval that the Minid rifled musket moant to marry again (Gedvildd, ii, iii, 97, 
was introduced (Gmtio, iv, 102-8). He was 470); hut ho onco said emphatically, ‘no 
very desirous that Princo Albert should sue- woman over loved mo; never in my whole 
ceod him in the command of tho army, in life ’ (Fbamie, p. 97). In 1850 ho stood 
order that it might ‘remain in the hands of godfather to the third of the queen's sons, 
the sovereign and not fall into 1 hose of tlio and ho was painted in 1851 in the well- 
House of Commons,’ but ho admitted tho known group by Wiulorhaltor with hie god- 
l'orco of the prince’s reasons against it, Tho son, the queen, and Princo Albert, and the 
queen remarked at this timo (8 April I860), exhibition building in tho background. 

* now powerful and how clear the mind of Ho was a frequent visitor to the Great 
this wonderful man is, and how honest and Exhibition of 1851, and Oobdon noted with 
liowloyal and kind he is to us both’(M aiitin, vexation that when he entered ‘all other 
ii. 262-08), objects of interest sank to insignificance.’ 

When London was threatened by tho lie wus in his usual health till September 
chartists on 10 April 1848 ho personally 1852, and on tho 18t.h he drove over to 
planned tho measures for protecting it and Hover JromWnlmor. llo returned to dinner 
saw to their execution. His consultation two hours later than usirnlj was very hungry, 
with tho cabinet was described by Macaulay and ate hastily and heartily. He had a fit 
as tho most interesting spectacle ho had ovor in the night, and in the course of the 14th. 
witnessed (Latkom Bkownh, p. 297). lie he gradually sank, and died in the afternoon 
gave much attention to Indian nfiiiirs. ne (LatiiokBeowne, pp. 854-7). Palmerston, 
was opposed from the first to Lord Auck- who so often differed from Mm,wrote: ‘Old 
land’s policy in Afghanistan, hut, as it could as he was, and both bodily and mentally en- 
not he stopped in time, he would not have it feebled by age, he still is a great loss to the 
attacked as a party question (Gmdvillh, country. Ills name_ was a tower of strength 
II. ii. 100). lie laughed privately at Lord abroad, and hie opinions and counsel were 
Ellenborough’s proclamations (ib. p. 188), valuable at home, No man ever lived or 
but ha gave him strong support and blamed died in the possession of more unanimous 
his recall (Speeches, 20 Feb. 1843, &c.; Peel, love, respect, and esteem from his oountry- 
ii. 698, &c.) After Ohillianwallah lie said man ’ (Palmebsion, ii. 250). But the finest 
to Sir Charles Napier, ‘ Either you must go tribute, and the best pioture of him, w 
out or J must;’ but when Napier quarrelled Tennyson's ode on his death. 


furnished him with a memorandum, and sent 117 ; Memo, of 80 July 1860). 1 v ' 

a copy of it to Wellington. This drew from He was elected master of the Trinity Eonw 
the duke his letter of 9 Jan. 1847, which, on 22 May 1887, havine become im .J 
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He was buried with unexampled magnifi- 
oence at St, Paul’s on 18 Nov. After Tying 
in state atWalmer, tlie body was brought to 
Chelsea Hospital on the nigbt of the 10th, 
and lay in stale there till the 17th. On that 
night it was taken to the Ilorse Guards, and 
next morning the fuuonil procession passed 
ty Constitution Hill, Piccadilly, and the 
Strand to St. Paul’s, in the pro&enco, as was 
estimated, of a million and a half of people 
(supplement to London Gazette of 8 Hoc. 
1863; cf. Ann. liegist. 1852, pp. 482-90). 
(Jut of80,000f. voted, there remained 20,000(. 
for a monument, of which nearly onc-third 
was spent in the choice of an artist. The 
commission was given to Alfred Stevens [q.v.] 
in 1858, and the work was worthy or tho 
man and the place; hut it was not till forty 
years after tho dulcc’s death that it was 
erected in St. Paid's Cathedral in the posi¬ 
tion for which it was designed, in one of the 
arches on the north side of tho nave. 

A colossal statue on horseback by Matthew 
Cotes Wyatt [q. v.] had been placed on tho 
top of an archway opposite Apsley House in 
1846. Universally condemned, it would have 
bean removed at once but for Wellington’s 
own objection (Quorum, ii. 328, iii. 120-8). 
It was taken down in January 1888, and 
transferred to Aldorehot, being replaced by a 
smaller statue on horseback by Sir Joseph 
Edgar Boehm in 1888. Equestrian statues 
were also erected near the Royal Exchange 
(by Ohantroy) in 1811, at Glasgow (by Maro- 
chelti) in tho same year, and at Edinburgh 
(by Hall) in 1852. In llio Pheunix Pam, 
Dublin, an obelisk (by ftmirko) had been put 
up in 1821. A pillar was also erected near 
Wellington, Somerset, and a statuo (by 
Marochetti) near Slrathfioldsuyo. The statuo 
of Achilles in Hyde Park (by Wostmacott) 
was a memorial to Wellington and his army 
by the Indies of England in 1822, (be metal 
being furnished by guns taken from tho 
French. In the sama year the Wellington 
shield (by Stothard), sugg osled by Flaxm an’s 
shield of Achilles, was presented to the duke 
by merchants and bankers of London. The 
national memorial to him,forwhichlOO,OOOJ. 
was subscribed, took the form, of a college 
near Sandhurst for the education of sons of 
officers. Tho first stono of Wellington Col¬ 
lege was laid by the queen on 2 June 1866, 
and it was opened by nor majesty on 29 Jon. 
1850. At the instance of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield the capital city of the new colony 
of New Zealand was named after the Duke 
(28 Nov. 1840). The mountain in Tasmania 
at the foot of which the town of Hobart 
stands was likewise called after him. 

Among the many portraits of Wellington 


the best is a half-length by Sir ThomaS 
Lawrence, engraved by Samuel Cousins in 
1828. There are earlier on es by John Hoppner, 
representing him as a lieutenant-colonel, and 
on his return from India; and there is an 
admirable profile picture of him in 1846 by 
Count d’Orsay, which is in the National 
Portrait Gallery; one replica of this is in 
White's Club, of which Wellington was 
elected a member in 1812. A portrait by 
Wilkie is in Merchant Taylors’ liall, and a 
full-length by Pickersgill was painted for 
Lord Hill. lie was painted by Fran* 
Winterhalter for the queen, in company with 
Peel. He is the central figure m a large 
number of subject-pictures, e.g. his meeting 
with Nelson, by J. P. Knight; the storming 
of Badajoz, by Oat on Woodville; the entry 
into Madrid, by W. Ililton; the battle of the 
Nivellc, by T. Heapliy (which gives portraits 
of most of tho Peninsular generals, taken on 
the spot); the meeting of Wellington and 
Bluobor, by T. J. Barker; the fresco on the 
same subject, by D. Maclise, in tho Houses 
of Parliament; tho Waterloo banquet, by 
W. Salter; ‘A Dialoguo at Waterloo,’by 
Sir Edwin Landseer (in the National Gal¬ 
lery) ; and tho last return from duty, by 
J. W. Glass. 

Whilo he wob on Lord Westmorland’s staff 
at Dublin (1790-S) Wellington formed an 
engagement with Catherine Sarah Dorothea, 
third daughter of Edward Michael Paken- 
ham, second baron Longford, by Catherine, 
daughter of the Right lion. Hercules Long¬ 
ford Rowley. Her family was opposod to 
their marriage at that time, and while he 
was in India Miss Bakenlmmliad small pox, 
and wrot e to release him from his engagement. 
He declined to be roleased, and on 10 April 
1806 they wore married at St. George’s, 
Dublin. They wero not congenial, and, 
though there was no formal separation, they 
lived a good deal apart (Gluis, iv. 86). 
She died on 24 April 1881, and was buried 
at Strathfieldsayo. They hod two sons— 
Arthur Richard, second duke of Wellington 
(6. 3 Feb. 1807, d. 18 Aug. 1884), and 
General Okarlcs Wellesley (b, 16 Jan. 1808, 
d. 9 Oct. 1858), father of the present and 
third duke. 

Wellington was five feet nine inches in 
height, spare and muscular, with aquiline fea¬ 
tures and penetrating grey eyes. He is de- 
scribodin February 1814 as ‘ remarkably neat, 
and most particular in his dress, considering 
his situation. He is well made, knows it, and 
is willing to set off to the best what nature 
has bestowed ’ (Labedht, ii. 162). 1 He 

had the most elastic and springy, yet firm 
and resolute step that I had ever seen in * 
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man,’ says John Doyle (ILB.) of him in 
1822 (DoHiO, p. 619). His activity and 
endurance, physical and mental, were 
extraordinary. His papers wore marked,, 
as Peel said, hy ‘ comprehensiveness of 
views, simplicity, and clearness of expres¬ 
sion and profound sagacity ’ (Peel, ii. 636). 
De Quincey spoke of his ‘ Despatches ’ as 
•a monument raised to his reputation which 
•Will co-exist with our language,’ showing 
for the first time to his countrymen the 
‘ quality of intellect which had been engaged 
in their service’ (Postscript on the Duke 
of Wellington and the Opium Question). 
Cobbott might find flaws in his grummar, 
but to a larger-minded critic he has tlio 
gift of style, and 1 is able to stamp both his 
speech and his boaring with the inde¬ 
finable mark of greatness’ (Birrell, 
Nineteenth Century, xxv. 224). lie was 
not a good speaker; liis articulation was 
indistinct, and his delivery, ‘without being 
either fluent or rapid, was singularly em¬ 
phatic and vehement' (I-tnnvn, p. 127; 
Utanhotb, p. 141). This striving for 
emphasis made him prone to superlatives, 
both in speaking and writing, though no 
one could measure liis words bettor when 
ho chose. 

His chief characteristics wore manliness 
and public spirit. The former showed itself 
in his simplicity, straightforwardness, soll'- 
roliance, imperturbable nerve, and strength 
of will. Ho was lively, buoyant, and 
quick-tomporod; but temper and Toolings 
were under strict control. lie was 
‘ plncablo because occasions rise so often 
that demand aucli sacrifice,’ but he some¬ 
times forgot services as well as injuries, 
no regaraod his friends as possible enomios, 
liis enemies as possible friends (Nai'IDH, 
v. 16). Uo had ‘ an active busy mind, 
always looking to the future,’ and did not 
dwoll long on lossos (Labpunt, i. 286). 
Not only his. soldiers, but liis principal 
officers and his politioul colloaguos were in 
liis oyus mere tools for the public service ; 
and ho won their confidence and admira¬ 
tion ratlior than tliuir affection. He sought 
noithor one nor tho other j his aim was to do 
his duty, to 1 satisfy himsolf ’ ( 'Deep . 22 July 
1839). The name of ‘the Hon Duke’ is 
said to have boon borrowed from a steam¬ 
boat (Gians, iv. 806), but it attachod itself 
'to him by its fitness. Yot there are many 
instances of his kindliness and generosity 

i e.g. to Alava, see Stanhope, p. 241), and 
letween him and Charles Arbuthnot there 
was the truest friendship (Q-leig, iv. 160; 
GmmELE, it. iii. 302), His self-esteem 
made him very slow to own himself in the 


wrong, or to admit any infirmity ((w7 
iii. 167, iv. 170) As a rule he gft 
notice of reports about him; but when John 
Adolphus msLunced him as a gambler he 
wrote to say that ‘in the whole courseTf 
his life ho had never won or lost 201 at 
any gamo; ’ and in reply to a letter of good 
advice from Henry Phillpotts, bishop 0 f 
Exeter, bo assured him that he was not the 
irreligious libertine he was represented to hn 
([Deep. 17 Sept. 1823, and 6 Jan. 1832). 

As a general ho has been variously 
estimated. Erench critics, following Napo¬ 
leon’s lead, dwell on his good luck. But 
Thiers admits that if he did not create 
opportunities, I 10 seized upon those which 
fortune oflered him; and ‘1 propose to 
got into fortune’s way’ was a favourite 
phrase of his (id. 10 Dec. 1812). As hia 
motto ran, ‘ Virtulis fovtuua comes.’ With 
somo inconsistency, the same critics lav 
stress on liis extreme caution, and some 
English writers havo associated liis name 
with that, of Fabius. How little justification 
there is for this has been shown by Napier 
(vi. 106; cf. Qt,ijjg, iv. 266). Ho was much 
more akin to Hannibal than to Fabius. Ilia 
caution came of liis situation. By nature 
I 10 was inclined to daring enterprises, ‘to 
throw for victory at all hazards, with a 
coolness and solf-possebaion that nothing 
could shake ’ (Kunn buy, p. 177). But with 
him, as with Moltke, it was ‘ erst wag's, 
dann wag’s.’ ‘ Nul ne so rondit jamais un 
compte plus exact de la portiSo de sea 
ontroprises, nul no prfipnra et ne mfirila 
mioux acs succf's, nul no les arracha plus 
opiuidlremunt fl l’avougle fortune ’ (Lan- 
NEBY, v. 877). ‘ It may he concoded that 

tho schemes of the French emperor were 
more comprolionsivo, his gonius more 
dazzling, and his imagination more vivid 
tluin Wellington’s. On the other hand, the 
latter oxcelled in tliat coolness of judgment 
which Napoleon himself described "as the 
foremost quality in a general”’ (Loss 
KoumiTB, p. 190). 

[Wellington’s published correspondence is irt 
throe sories: Despatches, 1700-1818, including 
general orders (od. Gttrwoort), 13 vole. 1834-9 
(2nd ed. in 8 vols, 1844-7); Supplementary 
Despatches, &c., 1794-1818 (od. hia son), 
16 vols. 1868-72; Despatches, &c,, 1819-32 
(od, his son), 8 vols. 1867-80. Solootions from 
the firnt series wore published in 1861, and 
from the Indian despatches in 1880. Many 
lot,tors written during the last twenty years of 
his life are to bo found in the Choker Papers; 
Sir Robert Peel’s papers fed. Parkor); T. 
Raikes's correspondence with him; Lord Ellen* 
borough’s Inman Administration (od. Lord 
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Colchester). His speeches in parliament (ed, 
Garwood and Hazlilt) are in 2 vols. 1864. Hie 
conversation is reported in S. S. Larpent’s pri¬ 
vate journal, the Crolter Papers, the Greville Me¬ 
moirs (pts. i. and ii.), T. Raikob’s Journals, Cree- 
vey Papers (1904), S. Rogers's Recollections (pp. 
!Bfl_ 229 \Loi'datanhope’s NoteB of conversations 
with the'Duke of Wellinglon(1831-1851), 1888, 
lady Do Eos's Reminiscences (pp. 117-82), Sir 
VV. Fraser’s Words on Wellington (1889);Timbs’s 
Wellingtoniana, 1862, EarldoGroy’s Charaotsris- 
tics, 1863, Wellington's Letters toMi ss J.l 83 4-61, 
od. Herrick, 1800, and Correspondence of Lady 
Biirghersh with Wellington, ed. Weigall, 190S. Of 
the many biographies, themoBt complete is G.R. 
Gleig’s (based uponBrlalmoni’s),4 vols. 1868-60, 
but it leaves much to be desired; it was abridged 
in 1862, and further in 1865. See also Shorer's 
Military Memoirs, 1830 (for Lardner's Cab. 
OycL), G. N. Wright’s Life and Campaigns, 4 
vola 1841, W. H. Maxwell's Life, Military and 
Civil, of the Duke of Wellington (Bohn), 1849, 
0. Maefarlane’s Memoirs of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, 1863, A. H, Brialmont's Bistoire da 
incdeWellington, 3 vols. 1866-7, C. J). Yonge’s 
Life, 1860, and Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life, 2 vols. 
1899. The best biographical sketches are G. 
Hooper's (Men of Action series, 1889) and the 
obituary (by Henry Keeve) in The Times of 15 
and 16 Sept. 1862. G. Lalhom Browne's Wel¬ 
lington, 1888, consists of well-ehohen extracts 
from the despatches and other books. A. Grif¬ 
fiths’s Wellington Memorial, 1897 (with five 
portraits of the duke and one of the duchess), 
and Wellington and Waterloo, 1898, are rich 
in illustrations. Jules Maurel’s Due de Wel¬ 
lington, Brussels, 1863, 35. B. Hamley’s Wel¬ 
lington’s Career, I860, and Lord Roberta's Rise 
of Wellington, 1895, are valuable general esti¬ 
mates. In addition to works above mentioned, 
see for the I’onineular war: Sir W. Napier’s 
History (ed. 1892), Prof. Oman’s History (1902-8); 
Lord Londonderry’s Narrative; Sir J, Jones’s 
Sieges in Spain fed. 1818); Porter’s Royal 
Engineers; Correspondence milituire de Napo- 
Ifam, tomes v-ix.; 'Lanfrey’s Histuire de Napo- 
lSon (ed. 1878); Thiers’s Histoire du Oonsulat 
et de l’Empire; Napoleon’s correspondence with 
Joseph. A long list of early works on the war 
is given at tho end of Southey’s History. Por 
the Waterloo campaign, see W. Hibornc’s History 
of the War in 1815; H. T. Siborno’s Watorloo 
Letters; Sir J. Shaw Kennedy’s Notes on the 
Battle of Walorloo; Muffling’s Passages from 
my Life; Commentaircs de Napoldon I, tome v.; 
Charras’s Compagne de 1816; H. Honsaaye’s 
1816—Waterloo; Ollooh’s Geschichfce des Feld- 
zugoe von 1816; C. O.Chosney’s Waterloo Loe- 
turos; Eopos’s Campaign of Waterloo, 1893 ; 
F. Maurice’s papors on Waterloo in United Ser¬ 
vice Magazine, April-October 1890. A fullorlist 
is given in Maurice's War (1891), pp. 128-30. 
Por his political relations, &c,, see E. Pearce’s 
Wellesley; Sir A. Alison’s CasLloreogh and 
Stewart; 0. D. Yongo’s Liverpool; E. Ashley’s 


Palmerston (ed. 1879); Ellen borough’s Diary, 
1828-30 (ed. Colchester); Correspondence of 
Princess Lieven and Lord Grey; Malmesbury’s 
Autobiography; T. Martin’s Life of tie Prince 
Consort; Fyffe’s Modern Europe; S. Walpole’s 
England from 1816; G. E. Ofokaynej's Com¬ 
plete Peerage; Doyle’s Official Baronage.] 

E. M. L. 


WELLESLEY or WESLEY, GAR¬ 
RETT, first Viscount WEiEnswrr of Dan- 
gan and first Eam or Morninoton (1735- 
1781), father of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Marquis Wellesley, bom on 19 July 
1736, was the son of Richard Colley Welles¬ 
ley, first baron Mornington [q. v.l, by Eliza¬ 
beth, oldest daughter of John Sale, registrar 
of the diocese of Dublin. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated 
B.A. in 1754 and M.A. in 1767. In the 
latter year he was oleeted to tho Irish 
House of Commons as M.P. for the family 
borough of Trim, co. Moath, hut his fathers 
death in 1768 called him to the House of 
Lords. On 2 Oct. 1760 he was advanced 
in the peerage, being granted the titleB of 
Viscount Wellesley of Dangan Castle and 
Earl of Momington, He was chiefly re¬ 
markable for his musical talents, which re¬ 
commended him to the favour of George III. 
At nine years old he had learned to play 
catcheB on the violin, and was soon after¬ 
wards able to take the second part in difficult 
sonatas. At fourteen he played both the 
harpsichord and the organ, and when still 
young began to extemporise fugues. He 
composed the glees ‘Here in cool grot’ and 
‘ Como, fairest nymph.’ In 1764 the degree 
of doctor of music was conferred upon him 
by Trinity College. Dublin. 

Mornington died on 22 May 1781 at Ken¬ 
sington, and was buried in Grosvenor Chapel, 
South Audley Street. He married, on 6 nob. 
1769, Anne, daughter of Arthur Mill (after¬ 
wards Ilill-Trevor), first viscount Dungan¬ 
non. She is described as a somewhat cold 
and severe woman. She died in her nine¬ 
tieth year on 10 Sept. 1831, surviving to see 
the glory of her sons, Richard Coll ey, marquis 
Wellesley [n. v.]; William Wellesley-Tolc, 
baron Maryborough [a. v.]; Arthur, duke 
pf Wellington[q.v.]; Gerald Valerian( 1770- 


1848), prebendary of Durham; and Henry, 
“ " Their sister 


first baron Cowley [q, 
Anne (1708-1844) marriei 


first the IJon. 
Ilonry Fitzroy, and seoondly Charles Culling 
Smith, Lord Mornington's portrait is in 
possession of the Duke of Wellington. 

[Gent, Mag. 1781, i. 243; Gilbert’s Hist, of 
City of Dublin, iii, 108; Webb’s Compend, of 
Irish Biography.] G. Lb G, N, 
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WELLESLIST, HENRY, 33 aeon Cow- of liis brother’s services in Oude. T~~i 
I,nr (1773-1847),diplomatist,born on 20 .Tan. Wellesley requested Castlereagh to "comm 
1773, was the youngest son of Garrett nicate all Lie) despatches to Henry Welleul **' 
Wellesley or Wesley, first earl of Morning- adding: * Every part of my conduct and t?’ 
ton [q. v.], and Anne, daughter of Arthur whole course of my sentiments on all euh. 
Jlill, first, viscount Dungannon, He was jects are familiar to Mr. Henry Welleslev 
brother of Richard Colley Wellesley, mar- in whom I reposo tlio rnobt implicit confl’ 
quis Wellesley [q. v,], of Arthur Wellosloy, donee’(Wellesley to Castlereaeh 31 tv,," 
duke of Wellington [q. v.], and of William 1803, quoted by lblVKt'n). In the subsequent 
Wellcsley-Polo, baron Maryborough (niter- articles of accusation against tho Morqui 
wards third Earl of Mornington) [q.v.] In Wellesley, his brother’s name was ioined 
his early years he served in tho army, ex- with hie. own, and, in connection with tho 
changing from the 40th foot into the 1st foot Oudo affair, Ilonry Wellesley was (base- 

guards iiiAprill791. His diplomatic career lessly) charged with offering* alarmingthreata 
began with liis appointment as secretary to and personal insults ’ to tho vizier, and with 
the Stockholm legation in January 1792, imposing heavy taxes after the cession (Pari 
Three years Inter he was elected to the Irish Debates, vii. 801 ; Pjjaecjb, ii. 178-81). 
parliament, for the family borough of Trim. After his arrival in England, Welleslev 
In July 1797 he accompanied Lord Malmob- entered upon a short period of political life 
bury to Lille ns his becrotary. Two months Jle was roturnod to tho English parliament 
later he sailed for India with liis brother, ab mombor for Eye on 20 April 1807 and 
then Lord Mornington, afterwards the Mar- two years later was also choben for At hi one 
quis Wellesley. Bosidos tho valuable assist- but decked to sit for Eye, During J808-!) 
ance ho gave to tho viceroy as private ho acted ns one of tho secretaries to the 
secretary, Henry Wellesley while in India treasury, and on 20 Dec. 1800 was sworn 
rendered some important special services, of tho privy council. 

Together with his brother, Kir Arthur In May 1809 he had rebumod bis diplomatic 

Wellosloy (afterwards Duke of Wellington), caroor, resigning his seat in parliament. lie 
lio acted as one of the commissioners for the accompanied tho Marquis Wellealey to Spain 
settlement of Mysore after tho defoat of as secretary to tho ombassy. When, a few 
Tipu Saib, and was afterwards despatched months later, the nmiquis returned to Eng- 
to England to give a dotailod account of land, Henry Wellesley took liis place as 
the war and the treaties which concluded envoy-extraordinary. On ] Oct. 1811 he 
it. Lord Wellesley described him as * next was namod ambassador. During tho Penin- 
to himself most completely informed on sular war ho gave valuable support to 
those topics.’ Henry Wollesloy left India on Wellington. Tn 1812 ho was knighted, and 
Ifi Aug. 1700, and had roturnod thitliur by in January JSlhcroatodG.O.B, Declaimed 
March L801. Soon afterwards ho was sent to have proveuled Wellington's deprival of 
to Lucknow to demand from the vizier of the command of the Spanish army by the 
Oudo a cession of territory sufficient to ultra-liberal rogoncy; and in 1814 prevailed 
defray tho cost of the increased subsidised upon tho king of Spain to sign a treaty 
forco which the viceroy had sent tbit her. relinquishing for oter tho bcheme of a 
It was oIro required that the vi/iur should Bourbon alliance. After the peace he con- 
in bin administration act in conformity with cludod a treaty with Spain containing an 
tho East India Company’s instruct ions, A article by which Anglo-Spauish commercial 
treaty was concluded, and Wellesley was relations wore replaced upon tho footing 
appointed lioutenant-governor of tho ceded thoy had been in J79C. Tu 1817 he nego- 
torritory. The court of directors of tho com- tiated wit h the same country a treaty for the 
pony, though acknowledging his services, abolition of tho slavo trade, 
resented tho appointment, as Wellesley was Wellesley lofl Spain in March 1822, and 
not a moraber of tho service, and ordered on 3 Eel). 1823 was named ambassador at 
that he he removed forthwith. But they Vienna. De romainod in Austria for eight 
were overruled by tho board of control, who years. In August 1827 ho told Wellington 
pointod out that the Oude mission was an that he thought ho had moro than once pre- 
extraordinary service, and that Wellesley vented a rupture between England and 
had declined all emoluments except his salary Austria. But he complained that, Canning 
as privato seoretary to the viceroy. lie re- never recognised his services. Wellesley’s 
signed the lieutenant-governorship in March policy t owards Austria was probably too 
1802, and immediately roturnod to Europe, conciliatory to please that minister (Sir H. 
In the following November tho directors Wellesley to Wellington, December 1827), 
wrote to the viceroy a full acknowledgment In this yoar, according to Colchester 
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(Diary, Hi. 468), Wellesley refused the vice¬ 
royalty of India. Wellington now approached 
Canning's successor, Lord Goderich, with, the 
view of obtaining a peerage for his brother. 
On 21 Jan. 1828 Wellesley was created a 
peer, with the title of Baron Cowley of 
Wellesley. Wellington soon afterwards 
suggested his transference to Paris. On 
Palmerston’s appointment to the foreign 
office at the end of 1830, Cowley offered to 
resign, and in July 1831 he left Vienna. On 
13 March 1835 he was named ambassador 
at Paris by Peel's tory government, but 
retired in a few days when the wliigs re¬ 
turned to office. 

He woe reappointed by Peel in October 
1841. Princess Lieven, writing to Earl 
Grey on 6 Aug. 1841, said Cowley's appoint¬ 
ment would be agreeable at Paris, but feared 
his health was too bad (Corresp. of Princess 
Lieven with Earl Grey, ad. Lo Strange, iii. 
338). He remained at Paris for the rest of 
his life, though he resigned his official posi¬ 
tion in 1846, when the torieH wont out of 
office. 

Cowleydiod at. Paris on 27 April 1847. IIo 
was buried in Grosvenor CUnpol, South Aud- 
ley Street. Mottomich, the Austrian chan¬ 
cellor, characterised Cowley ns a straight¬ 
forward man, and as one who had a true eye 
for affairs. A. portrait of him was engraved 
after a painting by John Iloppner, in the 
possession of the Duke of Wellington. 

Cowley was twico married. Ills first 
wife, Charlotte, daughter of Charles Sloane, 
tot earl Cndogan, whom ho married in 1803, 
wne divorced by act of parliament in 1810, 
after an action for criminal conversation, in 
which Cowley obtained 24,000/. damages 
from Ilenry William Pagot (afterwards Mar¬ 
quis of Anglesey) [q. v."|, who married her the 
same year. By his first wife Cowley had 
three sons and a daughter, Chariot te Arbuth- 
not, who married Robert Grosvenor, first 
lord Ebury. The eldest son, ilonry Richard 
Charles, earl Cowley, is separately noticed, 
The second wife was Georgiana Charlotte 
Augusta, eldest daughter of James Cecil, 
first marquis of Salisbury, She died at 
Hatfield on 18 Jan. I860, leaving a daughter, 
Georgiana Charlotte Mary, who married Wil¬ 
liam Ilenry Lytton Earle Bulwer, baron 
Balling and Bulwur [q. v.] 

Cowley’s third son, GmnT.n Vaxdbun 
WBL i.nsi,nY (1809-1882), dean of Windsor, 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1880. lie took holy orders, and from 1886 
to 1864 held the family living of Stratlifield- 
saye, Hampshire. In 1854 ho was nomi¬ 
nated dean of Windsor. He had been Queen 


Victoria’s domestic chaplain since 1849, and 
from that time lived on terms of intimacy 
with the royal family. The queen stood 
sponsor to his son, and a portrait of him 
hangs in the vestibule to the private apart¬ 
ments of Windsor Castle. He died at 
Hazlewood, near Watford, on 17 Sept. 1882. 
The Prince of Wales attended his funeral. 
Wellesley married in 1860 Magdalen Mont¬ 
agu, third daughter of Lord Itokeby. He 
had one son, Albert Victor Arthur (cf. Notes 
and Queries, 9th ser. iv. 434). 

[Boyle's Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage; Burke’s Peerage; Ann. Beg. 
1847 , App. to Chron. pp, 225-6; Pearce's 
Momoiia of the MarquiB Wellesley, vols. i. ii.; 
■Wellington Correspondence, ed. second dtike,iv. 
72 - 3 , 162 - 7 , 171 , 160 - 71 , 486 . 499 ; Metternich's 
Memoirs (tronsl.), iv. 99,117; Greville Memoirs, 
now ed. vi. 20,27. Oowloy’sdespatches to Castle- 
reagh while in Spam ore in Oasllereagh’s Cor- 
rosp. vols. ix-xii ; letters to Wellesley and 
Wellington, 1809 - 10 , in Wellington Snppl. Des¬ 
patches, vol. vi., and to tho Litter in India in 
Gin-wood, vol. ii. See also Times, 19 Sept. 
1882 ; lllustr. London News, 23 Sept, with 
portrait.] G. Ln G. N. 

WELLESLEY, HENRY (1791-1860), 
scholar and antiquary, horn in 1791, was the 
illegitimate sonofRiohard Colley Wellesley, 
marquis Wellesley [q. v.] He matriculated 
on 17 Oct. 1811 from Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he held a studentshipftom 1811 to 1828, 
graduating 13.A. in 1810, M. A. in 1818, and 
B.D. and D.D. in 1847. On 20 June 1816 
lie became a student at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
having been ordained a minister of the Eng¬ 
lish church, he was appointed successively 
vicar of Flitton-with-SUsoe in Bedfordshire 
on C Sept. 3827, rector of Dunsfold in Surrey 
on 1 Nov. 1833, and rector of Woodmancote 
in Sussex on 0 J une 1838, resigning the last 
in 1800. lie was also rector of ifurstmon- 
oeaux in Sussex at the time of his death, 
ln 1842 he was nominated vice-principal of 
New Inn Ilall, Oxford, and in 1847was made 
principal by tho Duke of Wellington, then 
chancellor of the university. Whilo principal 
ho filled the office of university preacher. 
Wellosley was an accomplished scholar, well 
read in both ancient and modern literature, 
lie was a member of the Sussex Arelweologi- 
cal Society from its foundation in 1846. At 
the limo of his death Wellesley was a curator 
of tho Bodleian Library, of the university 
galleries, and of the Taylorian Institution. 
He died at Oxford, unmarried, on 11 .Tan. 
1860. 

Wellesley was the author of ‘ Stray Notes 
on the Text of Shakespeare,’ London, 1806, 
Syo. He edited ‘ Anthologia Polyglotta: • 
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selection of Versions in various Languages, there till 1867. His term of office coindaU 
chiefly from the Greek Anthology,’ London, therefore, -with the greater part of the m! ’ 
1849,4to; and published * Canzone in lode of Napoleon III, He had the difficult talk 
di Bella Donna aggiuntovi un sonetto “ fatto immediately after his arrival, of representing 
per uno ch’ era in gran fortuna.’’ Componi- Great Britain during the excitement in bod 
menti Tosoani del secolo xiv. dati in luce countries which followed the corn it'Mat. 

dal Dottore E. Wellesley,' Oxford, 1851, and soon afterwards had to bear a prominent 

8vo. He also contributed three papers on part in the complicated negotiations con- 
locnl antiquities to the ‘Collections' of the nested with the eastern question which 
Sussex Archreological Society (iii. 23!!, v. preceded the Crimean war. TogS er -with 
277, ix. 107). the Earl of Clarendon, then minister of 

[Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 440; Foster’s Alumni foreign affairs, he represented Great Britain 
Oxon. 1715-1880; Foster’s Index Eeelos.; Liu- at the Paris congress, which terminated the 
coin’s Inn Records, 1896, ii. 08; Allibone’a Diet, war in 1856. lie also took the leading part 
pfBngl. Lit.; Mon of the Time, 1805.1 in the subsequent negotiations caused bv 

E. L C. difficulties of detail in regard to the settle- 
WELLE8LEY, HENRY RICHARD mont of the new Bessarabian frontier, bv the 
CHARLES,first EAHLCowr,ny(1804-1884), union of Wallachia and Moldavia into one 
bom in Hertford Street, Mayfair, on 17 J une state; the question of the navigation of the 
1804, was eldest son of llonry Wellesley, Danube; and other collateral points con- 
first baron Cowley |"q. v.] He was educated uectod with the polities of the east of Europe 
at Oxford, matriculating from Brasenose which arose out of the treaty of Paris. * 
College on 14 J an. J 822, and, like his fat her, Cowley was one of the negotiators of the 
adopted a diplomatic career. Natural abili- famous ‘ declaration of PariB,’ Bigned in 
ties, combined with family and social advau- March 1856, by which the European powers 
tages of a marked order, made easy the agreed that privateering should be abolished- 
early stages of bis progress. Hefirst became that the neutral flag should in future exempt 
an attach!) at, Vienna in Oolobor 1824, and goodB, except contraband, from capture; and 
passed through various subordinate grades at that blockades must be effectual in order to 
The Hague, Stuttgart, and Constantinople, bo recognised. In 1807 he was sole British 
On 29 Feb. 1848 he was appointed ministor- plenipotentiary for the conclusion of the 
plenipotentiary to the confederated Swiss peace with Persia, which was signed at Paris 
cantons, and in July he was sent on a special on 4 March of that year. Ho was created 
mission to Frankfurt, in order to watch the Earl Cowley and Viscount Dangan on4 April 
proceeding of the G erman parliament, which 1857, after declining the offer of a peerage in 
waa then sitting at the Paulslcirche, and the previous year. It was immediately after 
was engaged in the attempt to draw up a these events, however, that his mettle ass 
permanent constitution. On 1 March 1851 diplomatist, was put to the severest teat. On 
lie was made a K.C.B. and on 7 June ap- 14 Jan.OrsinimadehiaaM.emptlomurderthB 
pointed envoy extraordinary and minister emperor of the French. Cowley’s conduct at 
to the Germanic confederation at Frankfurt, the critical moment which followed in the 
The Earl of Normanby, who had Bucceoded relationsof Great Britain and Franco afforded 
the first Lord Cowley as ambassador in a conspicuous proof of the influence which 
Paris, retired from the embassy in 1862, Lord he had acquired at the Tuileries. 

Granville had just succeeded to the foreign On 20 Jan, 1808 Count Walewski wrote 
office, on the retirement of Lord Palmerston, a despatch to M. de Persigny, the French 
after his quarrel with Lord Russellin 1851 ambassador in London, reflecting upon the 
[see arte. Tumi-ld, IIenhy John, third Vis- conduct of England in affording deliberate 
count PAX.MHB8T0N; Russmi., Loud John, countenance and shelter to men by whose 
first Eaep], and on 5 Feb. 1852 he rathor un- writings * “ assassination was elevated into a 
expectedly appointed Cowley to tho vacant doctrine openly proaohed and carried into 
embaeBy at Paris. Three days previously practice by reiterated attacks’’upon the per- 
Oowley hod been made a privy councillor. son of the French sovereign ’ (Mabtin, iv. 

The appointment at the time excited some 186). Palmerston and Clarendon thought it 
astonishment, as the world had yet to dis- wise to make no written reply to this corn- 
cover the sterling abilities which lay con- munication; and oontonted themselves with 
cealed under the quiot manner and unos- instructing tho ambassador in the first in- 
tentatious character of the new ambassador. Btance to make a verbal reply. Unfortu- 
Oowley arrived in Paris just two months after nately, W ale wski's despatch had been aocom- 
the coup d'tiat of 2 Deo. 1861, which turned pnnied by the publication in the 1 Moniteui- 1 
the republic into the empire, and bp remained of qtldfossos | 0 the emperor from offioeps of 
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the French army, calling- for the invasion of 
England as a nest of brigands and assassins. 
The irritation thereby produced in England, 
followed by the acknowledgment that the 
despatch of Count Walewski had perhaps 
been accepted in a too quiet manner, led to 
the fall ot Lord Palmerston’s government 
on the second reading of a bill intended to 
strengthen the law ot conspiracy, which on 
the first reading had been carried by a very 
large majority. That the dangerous con¬ 
dition of affairs produced by theso events 
did not develop into something graver, was 
plainly owing to the tact and judgment 
of Cowley. Walewski was induced by him 
to explain away the unfortunate expressions 
of his despatch, and to state that the ad¬ 
dresses of the army had been published in the 
1 Moniteur ’ in ignorance of some of the ex¬ 
pressions whioh they contained. British 
opinion, already partly satisfied by (lie fall of 
Lard Palmerston, had meanwhile had time 
to realise that tho law of conspiracy did 
require strengthening; and the excitement 
in both countries gradually cooled down, 
after a ministerial explanation on 12 March 
3858 in parliament and the presentation of a 
despatch from Uowley to Clarendon by Lord 
Malmesbury, who was now secretary of state. 
In this despatch he explained that, though he 
liad not been charged to make any official 
communication to the 1'’ranch government, he 
had been enabled by Lord Clarendon’s pri¬ 
vate instructions ‘ to place before the French 
government the views of her majesty's 
government far more fully, and I cannot but 
believe far more satisfactorily, than would 
have been the cose had my language been 
clothed in far more official garb’ (Martin, 
Life of the Prime Consort, iv. 106-8; Me¬ 
moirs of an Ex-Minister, pp. 418-80; Han¬ 
sard, JPaii. Debates, new ser vol. olix.) 

In February 1869 Cowley waschargod with 
a highly confidential mission to Vienna, in 
thehopeofbeiug able to arrange a mediation 
in regard to the differences between France 
and Austria (cf. Pari, Papers, 1869, Lord 
Cowley to Lord Malmesbury, 1 Jan 1869; 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, pp, 467-62,4(39- 
478). The mission was, however, foredoomed 
to failure, as the war party had got the upper 
hand in Paris (Martin, iv 891,404; Qbh- 
villh, 2nd ser ii. 223). Immediately after 
the signature of the preliminaries of peace be¬ 
tween the two belligerents at Villafranca, 
the mysterious negotiations which followed 
placed a severe strain on the abilities and tact 
of the British ambassador in Paris, Public 
opinion on the Britieh Bide of the Channel 
complained of the enormous naval and mili¬ 
tary preparations which continued on the 


French side, and asked against whom they 
were now intended; while on the French side 
complaint was m ade of the constantly increas¬ 
ing mistrust displayed by their old Crimean 
ally. The volunteer movement, initiated in 
1869, was the outward manifestation of 
British anxiety at tho continental situation. 
The peace of villafranca had practically left 
the questions which had caused the war be¬ 
tween France and Austria unsettled and 
open. The wishes of Italy herself as to her 
future had not been consulted, and the whole 
peninsula was rapidly sinking into a state 
of anarchy. The emperor grasped at the 
idea of a congress to settle the situation 
which he had created but was unable to ter¬ 
minate, and thereby hoped to be able to free 
himself from tbe almost hopeless imbroglio 
into which his policy had drifted. But it 
soon appeared that, among other pledges, 
he had given an undertaking at Villafranca 
to the emperor of Austria not to press such 
a proposal. He suggested, however, that a 
proposal to the same effect should come from 
London, in which case he promised to support 
it. It was Cowley's painful duty to suggest 
in diplomatic language that such a course was 
one which 1 honour forbade Great Britain to 
undertake ’ (Martin, v. 476). In language of 
lningledfirnuu'ssandcourteByheproceededto 
point out how impossible the constant shift- 
iugs of the imperial policy made it for his 
government to establish any permanent hold 
on the good will of the English people. He 
dwelt more particularly on ‘his majesty’s sud¬ 
den intimacy with Russia after the Crimean 
wav; his eudden quarrel with Austria; the 
equally sudden termination of the war, which 
made people suppose he might wish to carry 
it elsewhere; the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the late armaments had been made; 
the attention which had been devoted to the 
imperial navy, its increase, and the report of 
the naval commission, which showed plainly 
that the augmentation was directed against 
England; ’ but England, he insisted, could 
never allow her naval supremacy to be 
weakened or doubted. ‘Let the emperor 
appeal,’ he said, ‘to the common-sense of 
the English people by facts rather than by 
words, and he would soon see common-sense 
got the better of suspicion’ (Lord Cowley to 
Lord J. Bussell, 7 Aug. 1869). 

A serious feature of the situation was the 
distrust which the oonduct of the emperor 
inspired in the two leading statesmen of 
England, Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
EuBseU. The suggestion that Savoy and 
Nice should be surrendered to France, and 
that the surrender should be recognised os 
the price of French consent to the anpexg- 
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tion of the Italian duchies to the kingdom 
of Italy, was generally felt not only to he 
inconsistent with the declaration made hy 
the emperor when commencing the late war, 
hut as probably only a preliminary to fur¬ 
ther attempts on the part of France to ex¬ 
tend her frontiers, and thereby endanger the 
peace of Europe. These views were forcibly 
placed by Cowley before the emperor in 
an interview on 9 Feb. 1860 (Lord Cowley 
to Lord Russell, 10 Feb. I860, Martin, 
v. 81). In the course of this conversation 
be succeeded in extracting from the emperor 
an acknowledgment that lie considered he 
had obtained from Count Cavour beforo the 
war a consent to the surrender of Savoy and 
Nice, if the result of the war should bo to 
create an Italian state of ten or twelve mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants. But this admission did 
not tend to conciliate those who oriticisod 
the imperial policy for want of straightfor¬ 
wardness. Uowley at this timo was also 
occupied as joint-plenipotentiary in assisting 
Cobden in tile negotiations for the treaty of 
commerce between Great Britain and France 
(Martin, v. 34, 350), the success of which, 
as likely to cement a good understanding 
betweon the two countries on the solid basis 
of material interest, was an object he had 
greatly at heart. The treaty was signed on 
23 Jan. 1860. A letter which tlia emperor 
wrote convoying his congratulations on the 
success of these negotiations woll illustrates 
the difficulties with which at thiB period tho 
British ambassador in Baris had to contend. 

‘ It is my profound conviction,’ the emperor 
wrote to Oowley, ‘ that the harmonious action 
of the two nations is indispensable for the 
good of civilisation, and that their an lagon ism 
would be a calamity to all. While saying 
this, I would ask you, my dear Lord Oowley, 
to forgive me if occasionally I givo too warm 
an expression to the pain I feel at seeing tho 
animosities and prejudices of another age 
spring up afresh in England.’ The allusion 
was to some observations which a few days 
before had been addressed by him to the 
British ambassador at a concert at the 
Tuilories. These observations were not 
only unusual in their vivacity, but still more 
unusual from boing' mado in the presence of 
the Russian ambassador, General Kissololf. 

‘ Lord Oowley had at once to check the fur¬ 
ther progress of remarks in a direction 
already sufficiently dangerous, by saying that 
he considered himself justified in calling the 
emperor's attention to the unusual coursa ho 
had adopted in indulging, in the presence of 
the Russian ambassador, in animadversion 
on the conduct of England j ’ and 1 he ap¬ 
pealed to him to consider whether he had 


been properly dealt with, rememb^foT^ 
personal regard and the anxiety to smooth 
over difficulties between the two govern 
ments which in his official capacity 1 B 
always shown, even at the risk of expos'Z 
himself to bo suspected of being more frJ. 
than lie ought to be.’ Oowley then wo! 
Deeded to justify the distrust occasioned in 
England by the contradictory language of 
tho emperor in having stated that he medi¬ 
tated no special advantages for France and 
in afturwards having to acknowledge’that 
overt ures had positively been made byhi m 
to Sardinia before the war for the eventual 
cession of Savoy; and he dwelt on the 
anxiety occasioned by liis having reopened 
the question of what were the 1 natural fron¬ 
tiers ’ of Franoe. 


The emperor was not able to question 
the wisdom or deny the good will of the 
speaker; neither, as the biographer of the 
prince consort observes, ‘ was it in the em¬ 
peror’s character, in • which candour to an 
adversary formed a largo element, to resent 
them.’ And thus this strange incident ter¬ 
minated, which at one moment, as Lord 
Russell wroto to the quoon, threatened to 
hear ‘a disagreeable rosomblance to other 
scenes already famous in the history of 
Napoleon I and Napoloon III ’ (the Queen 
to Lord Russell, 10 March 1800). Oowley 
received a special despatch approving hu 
conduct in tlio difficult circumstances in 
which ho had been placed (Martin, Life of 
the Prince Consort , v. 37-43). 

The records of ‘ la diplomat io intimo’ are 
always among the most laborious for the 
biographor to invostigato, especially in re¬ 
gard to the history of comparatively recent 
events, and tho materials are as yet not 
fully accessible for ascertaining ‘ the extent 
of Lord Cowley’s direct and personal in¬ 
fluence in shaping tho history of his time’ 
(Times, July 1884) after 1801, when he was 
occupied oven more constantly than before 
in smoothing down the international dangers 
causod by the hesitating temperament of the 
French omperor, anxious at one moment to 
justify the phrase, ‘l’Empiro c’ost la paix,’ 
and at another to vindicate the Napoleonic 
traditions ns to the natural frontiers of 
Franco; and wishing to satisfy at one and 
tho same limo both his own genuine goodwill 
for the cause of Italian unity and also the 
clerical passions of the influential section at 
liis court, which was determined to maintain 
tho tomporal sovereignty of the pope over 
what remained of tho states of the church. 
The abortive proposals for a European con¬ 
gress which the emperor renewed in 1863, 
the desire of Italy to annex Venice and to 
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r obtain Rome as a capital, tho fall of tlie king- 
i dom of Naples, the expedition of Garibaldi 
w kicb ended at Aspromontc, the Sclileswig- 
i Holstein tvar, the Austro-Pmsian war of 
I I860, the invasion of Mexico, and tho con- 
j sfunt attempts of tho emperor to obtain some 
' rectification of the eastern front ier of France, 
Icept the hands of tho British ambassador at 
Paris constantly full during the remainder of 
bis active career. If the ship of the French 
empire did not sooner strike the rocks on 
whicli it ultimately foundered, it was in no 
small degree owing to the wise counsels of 
the British ambassador and of his old chief, 
Lord Clarendon, who had again joined the 
cabinet in 18(54, and at the end of 18(55 
letumed to the foreign ofliee, when Lord 
IJussell lind become prime minister on the 
death of Lord Palmerston. In the opinion 
of competent persons, Cowley’s retirement 
from the embassy in 18(57, followed by the 
death of Lord Clarendon in 1870, were potent 
causes in hastening the probably inevitable 
conflict between Franco and Germany by 
depriving (lie emperor of two advisers who, 
owing to long acquaintance, were able to 
put before him with a certain familiarity 
what others had either an interest in con¬ 
cealing or were afraid to speak. When in 
] 8(57 Cowley retired from the French embassy, 
a diplomatic banquet was given in his honour 
by tbe Marquis do Monsticr, minister of 
foreign affairs. In replying to tho loast of 
his health the ambassador paid a tribute to 
tbe unceasing eHbrts which had boon mado 
by Napoleon III to promote good relations 
between France and Engl and ( Times, 10 July 
1884); and that this was true of the emperor 
personally will not. now be doubted, Tt 
was noticed as ominous that the news of 
tbe tragic death of the Emperor Maximilian 
reached Paris on the very day on which 
Cowley took leave of hie colleagues at this 
banquet. 

In 1803 Cowley unexpectedly iuhorited 
the estate of Drayeol, near Chippenham in 
"Wiltshire, by bequest from his cousin, the 
Earl of Mornhiglon, who had died child¬ 
less. The diplomatic lact of the ambassador 
was perhaps never more needed than when, 
almost simultaneously with tho announce¬ 
ment of the bequest, ho is said to have re¬ 
ceived an invitation to Drayeol from tho 
sister of tho lato earl, who not at all un¬ 
naturally had nssmned herself to bu Lord 
Mornington’s successor in the property. 
Cowley was nominated CI.G.B. on 21 Feb. 
1858, and KG. on 3 Feb. 1800, and on 
22 June 1870 he received the honorary 
degree of ll.O.L. from the university of 
Oxford. He died at Drayeol on IS July 
TOT,, xx. 


1884. ‘I never knew a man of business so 
naturally gifted for his profession,’said Lord 
Malmesbury, who had twice occupied the 
foreign office in tbe period coveied by Cow¬ 
ley’s embassy. 1 Straightforward himself, he 
easily discovered guile in otheis who sought 
to deceive him, and this was well known 
to such’ (Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, 

On 28 Oct. 1833 Cowley married Olivia 
Cecilia, second daughter of Charlotte,baroness 
da Ilos, and Lord Henry Fitzgerald. 1 Her 
knowledge of the world, of society, and of 
courts ’ not a little assisted him (*6.) f espe¬ 
cially as these gifts neutralised the effects 
of the diffidence in general society which 
occasionally hampered Cowley’s diplomatic 
abilities. She died on 21 April 1885. Cow¬ 
ley was succeeded m his title by his son, 
Lieutenant-colonel William Henry, viscount 
Daiigan, who had served with distinction in 
the Crimean war and the Indian mutiny. 

[Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort; Malmes¬ 
bury’s Momoirs of an "Ex-Minister, which con¬ 
tain many luttars and despatches from Lord 
Cowluy; Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston; 
Walpole's Lite of Lord Hassell; Greville Me¬ 
moirs, 2nd ser. vol. ii. Tbe Parliamentary De¬ 
bates in both IIoubcs, especially daring 1868-0, 
contain numerous references to Lord Cowley.l 

E. S. 

WELLESLEY or WESLEY, RI¬ 
CHARD COLLEY, first Babon Mobninq- 
TON in tlie peerage of Ireland (1600 P-1768), 
born about 1690, was tbe youngest son, but 
eventually tho heir, ol‘ nenry Colley of Castle 
Carbury, Kildare, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Usher of Dublin. 
The family of Cowley, Colley, or Cooley, was 
probably of English origin, and has been 
variously stated to have come from Rutland, 
Staffordshire, and Gloucestershire. The last 
appears the most probable; but there is sub¬ 
stantially no evidence. They were settled in 
Ireland earlyin the sixteenth century. Robert 
Cowley ox Colley (d. 1643) was the first of 
tho family who is recorded to hove settled in 
Ireland; he was bailiff of Dublin in 1616. 
His grandson, Sir Henry Colley (d. 1684), 
was knighted by Sir llonry Sidney, lord 
deputy of Ireland, in 1600, was called to the 
privy council, and received the grant of 
Cnsile Carbury, Kildare, in 16C3. This Sir 
11 enry’e son, also Sir llonry Colley (d. 1637), 
received large pants of land in Wexford in 
1017. His son and successor,Dudley Colley 
(d, 1074), a commissioner under the Irish act 
of settlement, was the first Lord Morning- 
ton’s grandfather. 

Richard Colley graduated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, B.A. in 1711 and M.A. in 1714, In 
1718 ho was appointed second ehamberlaiq 
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of the Irish court of exchequer. Subsequently 20 June 1760, was the eldest of tbs six sons 
he became auditor and registrar of the royal of Garrett Wellesley, first viscount Welles 
hospitalnearDublin,ofwnicliinl726hepub- ley of Dangan Castle and earl of Morninaton 
lished an account (' Account of the Foundo- in the county of Meath [q. v.] His mother 
tionof theRoyalHospital of King Charles H, was Anne, eldest daughter of Arthur Hill- 
near Dublin, for Relief and Maintenance of Trevor, first viscount Dungannon. Henry 
Antient and Maimed Officers and Soldiers of Wellesley, baron Cowley [q. v.], Arthur 
the Army of Ireland/ 1726, 12mo). Mean- Wellesley, the_ great duke of Wellinirton 
while, in 1723, Colley succeeded to the Kil- [q.v.], and William Wellesley-Pole, first 
dare estates on the death of his elder brother baron Maryborough and third earl of Mom- 
Ilenry. On 28 Sept. 1728 he succeeded to ington [q. v.], were his younger brothers, 
the estates of his cousin Garrett Wesley or Richard began his education in a private 
Wellesley of Dangan and Mornington, oo. school at Trim, whence he waB sent to Har- 
Meath, M.P. for co. Meath, who died with- row. Thero lie was implicated in barring 
out issue. Thereupon Colley assumed the out a newly appointed headmaster named 
additional surname of Wesley, which is Heath, whose appointment was resented by 
ordinarily spelt Wellesley. (This Garrett the elder Harrow boys. He was then sent to 
Wesley was son of Garrett W osley of Dangan Eton, where he speedily acquired an acourate 
and Mornington, by his wife, Elizabeth Col- knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics 
ley, eldest daughter of Dudley Colley, the and also the remarkable facility in composi- 
flrst Lord Mornmgton's grandfather.) tion in those languages which distinguished 

From 1729 to 1740 Wesley represented him to the end of his life. From Eton be 
Trim, and in 1781 was high sheriff of Meath, wont to Oxford, matriculating from Christ 
On 9 July 1740 he was created a peer of Church on 24 Doc. 1778. In 1780 he won 
Ireland by the title of Baron Morninglon of the chancellor’s prize for Latin verse,thesub- 
Meath, and took his seat on 0 Oct. 1747. joct being Captain Cook. lie was elected a 
He built and endowed near Trim a charter student of OhrisL Church, nis father dying 
working school for fifty children, which was in 1781, ho loft Oxford without taking a 
opened on 6 Nov. 1748. He died at his degree, and returned to Ireland, where he 
house, on the north-west side of Grafton devoted himself to putting lus estates in 
Street, Dublin, on 31 Jan. 1758. order and to looking after the education of 

Mary Delany [q.v.] was an intimate friend his brothers. The estates he placed under 
of the Wesley family, and often stayed at the management ot' his mother. He at the 
Dangan, the family seat near Trim. Of the same time took upon himself the payment 
owner she wrote: ‘He has certainly more of Ms father's debts. When be came of age 
virtues and fewer faults than any man I he entered the Irish House of Peers, where 
know. He valued his riches only as a he contracted a great admiration for Grattan, 
means for making those about him happy.’ William Wynuham Grenville (afterwards 
In 1781 she records that the Wesley family llaron Grenville) [q. v.], who had been bis 
was drawn by Hogarth. intimate friend both at Eton and at Oxford, 

Wesley married, on 23 Deo. 1710, Eliza- wus at that time chief secretary for Ireland, 
both, eldest daughter of John Salo, registrar and the former intimacy wus renewed. On 
of the diocese of Dublin. She died on 17 J unc 8 April 1784 Wellesley was returned to the 
1788. The only sou, Garrett Wellesley, earl English House of Commons as member for 
of Mornington, ib separately noticed, Of Beeralstoii in Devonshire, on 19 July 1787 
the daughters, Elizabeth married Chichester and on 16 June 1790 for Windsor, and on 
Fortescue, of Dromslten, oo. Louth; and 13 May 1790 for Old Sarum. He was one 
Franoea married William Francis Orosbie. of the original knights of St. Patrick on 
[O'Hflrt’e Irish Pedigrees, 4th edit. li. 123-7 the foundation of the order in 1788 and 
(for Colley pedigree). With the Wellesleypodi- ™ade a lord of the treasury in 1/86. 

groe (ii. 443) in Burke’s Peerage compare Lodge's He oarly imbibed liberal principles He 
Peerage of Ireland, ed. Arehdall, iii. 46-72, and sympathised with Pitt’s free-trade principles 
Pearce’s Memoirs of Marquis Wellesley, chap, i, and with Wilberforoe regarding the slave 
Sea also Gent. Mag. 17G8, p. 04; Gilbert’s Bust, trade; but in the earlier part of his life, 
of Dublin, iii. 198; Oat. of Dublin Grad.; G. B. influenced by what he saw of revolutionary 
0[okayne]'s Peerage; Mrs. Delany’s Aulobiogr. proceedings in Paris, he was opposed to 
and Oorreap. i. 283-4, 312, 848-9, 406-8 sq.l parliamentary reform. lie has been called 

G. Lb G. N. i a typical representative of the conservatism 
WELLESLEY, RICHARD OOLLEY, i which owed its birth to Pitt and Burke, 
Makouis Wellesley (1760-1842), governor-1 In 1798 he was appointed by Pitt a member 
general of Iftdig, born at Dangan Castle on : of the board of control for Indian affairs, 
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and devoted himself to the study of Indian 
business. At that time he became intimately 
acquainted -with Lord Cornwallis, who had 
recently retired from the governor-general¬ 
ship of India. In 1797 he was nominated 
for the post of governor of Madras, the 
intention being to reappoint Cornwallis as 
governor-general. The latter, however, could 
not be spared from Ireland, where he was 
holding the office of lord lioutenant, and 
accordingly Mornington was appointed go¬ 
vernor-general of India, and sailed on 7 Nov. 
1797, He took out with him as his private 
secretary his brother, Henry Richard Charles 
Wellesley (afterwards Lord Cowley) [q. v,] 
He had married, on 29 Nov. 1798, Hyaointhe 
Gabrielle, daughter of Pierre Roland of Paris, 
whohad lived with him for nine years before 
their marriage, and by whom ha had had 
children. In the circumstances he did not 
think it expedient to take her to India. 

It was a very critical time in India. Clive 
had laid thefoundalions of British supremacy 
m Bengal, and that supremacy, amid many 
difficulties, had been consolidated by Warren 
Hastings; bat in the south of India the 
British had been hard pressed by Hyder Ali, 
the astute ruler of Mysore, with whom they 
had maintained a by no means equal contest. 
Hyderis son and successor, Tippu Sahib, who 
had been defeated by Cornwallis in 1792, 
was engaged in plots for the subversion of 
British rifle, and the great Mahratta states 
had still to be overcome. There were also 
threats of another invasion of India from the 
north, where Zamfin Shah, the ruler of Cabul, 
was lmown to he planning an advance upon 
Delhi. The danger, however, whioh at that 
time was most pressing was an alliance 
between Tippu and the French, and the co¬ 
operation of a French force with that under 
Tippu for the expulsion of the English. This 
was Tippu’s object, and it so happened that 
on 20 April 1798, the very day that Morn- 
ington reached Madras, a small body of 
French soldiers landed at Mangalore, a port 
on the coast of Canara, which waB then 
under Mysore rule. 

The condition of affairs in the Hyderabad 
state was also threatening. In 17G9 Colonel 
Francis Forde [q. v.j, acting under Olive’s 
orders, had compelled the nizam of that day, 
then styled the subahdar of the Bekhan, 
to renounce the French alliance, and in 1708 
and 1779 fresh treaties had been made with 
the nimni, under which he was hound to 
maintain no French troops in his service. 
These treaties, however, had been broken, 
and Mornington’s predecessor, Sir John 
Shore (afterwards Baron Teignmouth) [q. v.], 
bed taken no steps to enforce their obser¬ 


vance. Indeed, when Mornington reached 
India the troops maintained at Hyderabad 
under French officers numbered fourteen 
thousand man. They had been under the 
command of an able French officer named 
Raymond, who had died just before Morning- 
ton arrived. The Mahratta states of Poona, 
Baroda, Nagpur, Gwalior, and Indore, how¬ 
ever much divided among themselves, were 
at one in their desire to expel the English 
from India, while in Ondh and in Rohilkhand 
the feelings of the people towards the English 
were the reverse of friendly. 

In the course of his voyage Mornington 
landed at the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
not only received despatches from India 
giving the latest news, but met Lord Macart¬ 
ney, then governor of the Cape, who had 
been governor of Madras; Lord Hobart, who 
had j ust retired from the Madras government; 
General (afterwards Sir) DavidBaird fq. v.], 
and Major Williom Kirkpatrick [q. v.j, who 
had quite recently held the office of British 
resident at Hyderabad. From Major Kirk¬ 
patrick Mornington received a great deal 
of useful information, although he did not 
agree with him on all points, and several of 
the recommendations which, when writing 
from the Cape, Mornington made to the 
home government were baBed upon informa¬ 
tion given him by Kirkpatrick. The con¬ 
clusion ot whioh Mornington arrived during 
his short stay at the Cape was that the 
balance of power in India no longer existed 
upon the Bame footing' on which it was 
placed by the peace of Seringapatam, and 
that therefore the question was, how it 
might beBt he brought hack to that state in 
whioh the president of the hoard of control 
had directed him to maintain it. He was 
clearly of opinion that the non-intervention 
policy of his two immediate predecessors— 
for Cornwallis, as weH as Shore, was a be¬ 
liever in that policy—could not be continued. 
During his stay at Madras he looked into 
the position of the naw&b of Arcot, the suc¬ 
cessor of Muhammad Ali, commonly called 
the NawiLb Wallajah, who owed his throne 
to the aid given him by Stringer Lawrence 
[q, v.] and Olive. He found that there was 
a large debt due by the nawab to the com¬ 
pany, and that the nawdb had no intention 
of paying it. He also investigated the affairs 
of Tanjore, a Mahratta state in the south of 
India; hut he was compelled to postpone his 
decision on both these matters. He did not 
reach Calcutta until 17 May 1798, and the 
Mysore question then claimed precedence of 
all others. 

This question assumed an acute phase 
in June 1798, when a proclamation appeared 
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in the newspapers, which had been issued at 
Mauritius by the French governor of that 
island, inviting natives to enlist for an expe¬ 
dition against the English in India, in con¬ 
junction with Tippu Sultan. Mornington 
was at first disposed to question llie authen¬ 
ticity of tho document, but ho at once wrote 
to General George Harris (afterwards Lord 
Harris) [q. v.], tho commander-in-cliiof and 
acting governor at Madras, to be prepared 
to collect a force in the event of its being 
required, and, after ascertaining that the pro¬ 
clamation was authentic, he, with the full 
concurrence of his council, gave further orders 
for the nocessary preparations. In the mean¬ 
time tho first tiling to bo done was to securo 
the co-operation of tlio nizam, and,if possible, 
also of the Mabrattas, in order 1 hat in the war 
which was impending tlio English might not 
lio without allies, or, at all events, that tho 
Mysore ruler might not have the aid of the 
fourteen thousand troops commanded by 
.French officers who wore still in the service 
of Idle nizam. This was accomplished in 
the month of September. The Froncli offi¬ 
cers were removed, tlio troops under them 
were either disbanded or placed under 
British officers, and a treaty was executed 
which brought the nizam into Ilia position 
of a protected prince. Tho negotiations with 
the Mahrattas did not. do more than secure 
their neutrality; but, as tho event showed, 
this sufficed to protect the British from a 
llanlt attack. Thus within seven mouths 
Mornington succeeded in giving effect to a 
great extent to the policy which ho had 
sketched out in his letters from the Capo. 

The execution of that policy was not un¬ 
attended with difficulties. In the first placo 
the government of Madras had been greatly 
alarmed by Ilyder Ali’s victorias, and. woro 
very unwilling to renew the struggle with 
his son. Josinh Webbe, 1 he chief secretary, 
the most able man about thu government, and 
probably the most important, anticipated 
nothing but disaster from an attack upon 
Tippu. Ilis views wore adopted by tho local 
government, including the commander-iu- 
cliief, and formed the text of a remonstrance 
which the government of Madras addressed 
to tho suprome government. But Morning¬ 
ton had made up his mind, and was not to 
bo moved by any remons( ranee. Ho had 
thoroughly gauged the situation. lie had 
penetrated Tippu’s treachery. Ho had also 
received nows of tho destruction of the French 
fleet in tlio battle of the Nile. Up to this 
point his letters 1o Tippu had boon of a con¬ 
ciliatory character, but now ho threw oiT 
the mask, and intimated to Tippu that Major 
(Sir) John Doveton [q, v.], ap officer ip his 


confidence, would visit his court 
us views more fully About the same 5 
ho informed the sultan that he had deoirW 
to repair to Madras in order to carry on dm 
negotiations on the spot. All this produced 
but little oilect uni il Tippu learnt that Mom. 
mg ton had act ually readied Madras. To the 
intimation that a British envoy would 1 ib 
sent him, ho replied with studied insolenco 
to tho effect that ho was going to be absent 
on a hunting expedition, showing that he 
had by no means realised the gravity of his 
position. Mornington soon perceived that 
L’ipmi’s object was to gain time, in order that 
the British troops might bo exposed to the 
inconvenience of the monsoon, and also in 
the hnpo.that some change of circumstances 
might bring him. 1 lie aid which ho lookedfor 
from tho French. General Hams was ac¬ 
cordingly instructed to advance into Mysore 
territory, which lie did on 11 Feb. 1799. On 
the 22nd of that month Mornington issued a 
proclanml ion, in which ho reviewed Tippu’s 
conduct, showing how lie had ‘rejected every 
pacific ovorturu, in the hourly expectation of 
roeoi viug tho succour ’ from the French 1 which 
ho has eagerly solicited for the prosecution of 
his favourite purposes of ambition and re¬ 
venge,’ and stating that ‘ the allieB were 
equally proparod to repol the violence and to 
counteract tho artifices and delays of tho 
still an,’ and with this view were resolved to 
placo their army in such a position as shall 
afford ‘ absoluto profoot ion against any arti¬ 
fice or insincerily, and shall preclude the 
return of that danger which has so lately 
menaced their possessions.’ It had been ar¬ 
ranged that a force from Bombay, under the 
command of Mojor-genoral James Stuart [see 
under Stuaiit, James, d. 1798], the com- 


should 
is force, 


niauder-in-ohiof in that 
co-oporalo with General 
before it joined General Harris, was attached 
by Tippu, wiio was re]iulsiul with considerable 
loss. Subsequently a batLlo was fought at 
Mnlavelly (27 March 1790), in which the 
British, who had been reinforced by six thou¬ 
sand of tlio nizam’s troops, wore again vic¬ 
torious. On that occasion tlio loft wing, of 
whioh the nizam’s lroop9 formed a part, was 
commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley (the 
future Duke of Wollington) [a, v.] Tippu 
having after this battle rolireu within the 
walls of Seringapalam, Gonoral Harris ad¬ 
vanced and laid siege 1o that fortress, whioh 
was taken by assault on 4 April, Tippu being 
slain in tho assault. This ended the war. Ths 
other Mysore fori rouses speedily surrendered. 

Mornington had now t o decide what should 
be the fate of tho Mysore state. The decision 
at which l}b arrived was that Mysore should 
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bo maintained as a native state under a mem¬ 
ber of tho old Hindu dynasty which had boeu 
displaced by Hyder All. It was, however, 
to oe shorn of a considerable part of its terri¬ 
tory, a portion to ba taken by tho company 
and n portion by the nizam. Morningtoirs 
original intention, was that tho Mahratta stal o 
of Poona should share in tho spoil ; for al¬ 
though the Maliraf tas had rendered no aid in 
the advance on Seringapatam, he deemed it 
expedient on political grounds that the Mali¬ 
kas should be admitted on certain con¬ 
ditions to a share of the conquered territory. 
Those conditions were that the peshwa 
should enter into a definite alliance against 
the French, should engage never to employ 
Europeans without tho consent of the 
company, and should guarantee the invio¬ 
lability of tho new state to bo eroctod in 
Mysore. Thoso conditions, however, wore 
declined by tho peshwa, and accordingly the 
conquered territory was divided between tho 
company and tho nizam. Tho company’s 
shave included Oanara, Coimbalur, and in 
fact all the districts intervening between 
their possessions on tho western coast and 
the Carnatic. The forts and posts at. tho 
heads of tho passes leading into Mysore wore 
also assignee! to the company, as was tho 
fortress of Seringapatam. Tho nizam ob¬ 
tained the districts of tlooty and Gurram- 
conda, and land down to Chilnldrug and 
other fortresses on tho northern, border of 
Mysore; but a year later these tracts wero 
all ceded to the company to defray the ex- 
pcnbcs of tho subsidiary force which the 
nizam was, and still is, required to maintain 
in his dominions. By this last arrangement 
the nizam was placed in tho position of a 

S ' eel princo absolutely bound to the 
government. 

On one part of these arrangements, viz. 
the revival of tho Hindu state of Mysore, 
there has boon considerable difference of 
opinion, not only at the timo when the ar¬ 
rangements were made, but during the years 
■which have sinco elapsed. Tho late Sir 
Thomas (then Captain) Munvo [q. v.], who 
rvaa one of tho ablest, if not the ablest, of 
the rising Indian statesmen of that day, re¬ 
garded with grave misgivings tho re-esto- 
blUliroenl of the Mysore stale. lie was 
strongly in favour, under all the circum¬ 
stances’, of tho extension of British rule 
wherever an opportunity offerod. If he had 
had any voioo in tho decision of tho question, 
he would have had * no raja of Mysore, in 
the person of a child dragged forth from 
oblivion, to he placed on a throne on which 
his ancestors for three generations had not 
s&t for more than half a centuryIN or was 


his opinion without justification from the 
subsequent course of events. Tho malad¬ 
ministration of the young raja, after he at¬ 
tained his majority and was invested with 
power, was so gross that the government 
of the country had to bo assumed fay the 
company, and was never ogain placed in his 
hands. He died without any natural male 
heir, and it had boen quito settled that after 
his death Mysore should bo annexed to the 
British raj; but after the Indian mutiny 
the ehaug'e of opinion as to the policy of 
annexation was so great that in 1867 it was 
decided by the secretary of state to recognise 
an adoption which the raja had made shortly 
before his death, and to maintain Mysore as 
a native Btate. 

There can bo no question that if tho native 
st ate was to he maintain ed, the policy adopted 
by Mornington of Betting up a member of 
the old Hindu family which had formerly 
ruled in Mysore, in preference to continu¬ 
ing tho government in the family of Hyder 
and Tippu, who had shown themselves so 
thoroughly hostile to the British power, was 
a wise policy, and at that time there was 
much to bo Baid in favour of moderation in 
extending British territory. As a safeguard 
for tho future, the new ruler was not en¬ 
trusted with the power of making peaco or 
war, and was forbidden to maintain an army, 
tho company undertaking for an annual 
subsidy of 280,000/. the protection of the 
country. The right was also reserved of 
interfering in the internal government when 
such interference was required, and this 
right, as wo have said, was exercised when 
tho raja proved that he was unfit to govern. 
Sir Barry Closo [q. v.], an able military and 
political officer, was appointed resident at 
tho rSja's court, and Colonel Arthur Welles¬ 
ley was left in command of the military 
force quartered in Mysore. 

The services rendered by Mornington in 
thus surmounting the main difficulties by 
which he was confronted on hiB arrival in 
India wore acknowledged by votes of thanks 
from both houses of parliament, and on 2 Dec. 
1799 he was created Marquis Wellesley of 
Norrngli in the peerage of Iroland. The 
letter was not regarded by Wellesley a3 
by any means an adequate reward, and in 
writing to Pitt ho spoke his mind very 
plainly on the subject. Ho declined a dona¬ 
tion of 100,000/. which was offered to him 
by tho court of directors from the plunder 
taken at Seringapatam, but was persuaded 
by that body to accept a star and badge, com¬ 
posed of Tippu’s jewels, which the army 
wished to present to him, but which ho had 
at first refused, 
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Shortly after the conquest of Mysore it 
devolved upon Wellesley to deal with, the 
right to the throne of tho native state of 
Tanjore. It lay between Sarfoji, the adopted 
son of the late rajd, and Amir Singh, the 
half-brother of the latter, who was actually 
on the throne. Wellesley decided that the 
right clearly lay with Sarfoji, and moreover 
that tho country had been grossly mis¬ 
governed by Amir Singh. Sarfoji, how¬ 
ever, was very young and inexperienced, and 
by no means well qualified to conduct the 
government of the country. In these cir¬ 
cumstances Wellesley decided to place 
Sarfoji in the position of a mediatised prinoe, 
and to vest the actual administration in the 
company’s government. This was effected 
by a treaty concluded on 26 Oct. 1790, 
which remained in forco until 1866, when, 
owing to the death of tho labt raja without 
leaving a male heir, Tanjore was annexed. 
Under British rule, both before and since 
the annexation, Tanjore has prospered 
wonderfully, and has long been one of the 
richest districts in. India. 

A few months later Wellesley placed the 
nawdb of Surat in a position similar to that 
of the raja of Tanjore. 

A greater difficulty was presented by tho 
case of the nawab of the Carnutic. Here 
the relations betweon. successive nawdbe and 
the company had long beon unsatisfactory. 
Muhammad Ali, who had been secured on 
his throne by Stringer Lawrence and Olive, 
was a spendthrift, as was his son, Omdat 
ul Omrah, and they neither of them had 
met their engagements to the company, to 
which they were heavily in debt. AbouL 
the time whon Wellesley took up the 
question, papers were discovered at Mysore 
which showed that both Omdat ul Omrah 
and his father had boon engaged in a clande¬ 
stine correspondence with Tippu, having 
for its object the expulsion of the English 
from India. At tho moment when litis 
discovery was made Omdat ul Omrah was 
on his deathbed, and in consequence the 
question of the succession bad to be post¬ 
poned until his death. Wellesley had 
previously endeavourod to obtain his assent 
to an arrangement similar to that which had 
been made at Tanjore, but had been met, 
not only by a refusal, but by a demand that 
the nawab should share in the distribution 
of the territoriesjust taken from Mysore. On 
the newdb’s death Wellesley offered similar 
terms to his reputed son, Ali Hussain, hut 
by him also the terms were refused. Wel¬ 
lesley then proceeded to troat with Azim ud 
Dowlah, a nephew of the late nawdb, and 
with him a treaty was made on SI July 


1801 which provided for the practical an- 
nexation of the Carnatic. Under tW 
treaty the complete civil and military 
ministration was vested in the company 
fifth of the net revenues being assigned to the 
nawdb. James Mill the historian condemns 
the arrangement, and affects to throw doubt 
upon the genuineness of the documents neon 

whichWellosleyact ed,stigmatising thewhole 

transaction as 1 an unmanly fraud.’ But bi 8 
views have not been accepted by any of the 
authorities best qualifiod to form a judg¬ 
ment upon such a question; and when we 
remember that if tho documents upon whioh 
Wellesley acted wore forged, such men as 
General Ilarris, General Baird, Colonel 

Arthur Wellesley, Colonel Close, nenry Wel¬ 
lesley, Captain Macaulay, Neil Benjamin Ed- 
monstoue [q. v.], and Josiah Webbe must 

have been par ties to tlxeforgeryitisimpossible 

to suppose that there can have been the 
slightest fonndntion lor the charge. The 
treaty of 1801 was a personal treaty, and as 
such was held in 1865 to justify tho govern¬ 
ment of India in their refusal to put up 
another mediatised nawab. The chief mem¬ 
bers of the Arcot family are now pensioners, 
liborally pensioned, hut coming under the 
Category of subjocts. 

Wellesley noxl directed his attention to 
Oudb. In that frontier state the existing 
slate of things was extremely unsatisfactory. 
The nawab, oaddat Ali, was a mere volup¬ 
tuary, a coward, and a miser. The long- 
threatened invasion by the Afghan ruler, 
Zamun Shah, was still by no means impro¬ 
bable, and the army of Oudh wae a dis¬ 
orderly rabble. This state of affairs was 
obviously a serious danger to the company’s 
territories. Wollosloy in the first instance 
despatched Colonel Scott, the Bengal adju¬ 
tant-general, to explain the situation to the 
nawdb, and to urge him to replace his so- 
called army by a British subsidiary force. 
Saudttt All’s reply was on offer, by no means 
genuine, to abdicate; but Wellesley did not 
wish to annex Oudh, and he soon discovered 
that the offer to abdicate was a more sham. 
He therefore despatched to Lucknow his 
brother, Henry Wellesley, who succeeded in 
convincing the nawdb that temporising and 
dilatory shifts would not be tolerated, and 
that Oudh must be placed either upon the 
footing of Tanjore or upon that which had 
beon adopted in the case of Hyderabad. The 
latter arrangement was eventually accepted 
by the nawab, and a treaty was made under 
whioh certain distriois were ceded to tho 
company, who were to maintain a force for 
the protection of Oudh, the nawdb agree¬ 
ing to reduce his own troops, and to intro- 
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dace into his remaining territory a good 
system of government. About the same 
tune another treaty was made, under which 
the nawab of Farrukhabad was mediatised 
»ad the civil and military administration of 
hia district assigned to the company. 

"While these measures were being taken, 
the danger from Oabul was still threatening. 
Indeed it was the risk of an invasion by 
Zaman Shah which mainly impressed upon 
Wellesley the necessity of strengthening his 
authority in Oudh. But this, ne felt, was 
not sufficient.. Ho determined that the 
niost effectual method of preventing aggres¬ 
sion by the amir of Cabul would he to com¬ 
pel him to act upon the defensive in his own 
country. He accordingly despatched a native 
envoy, and subsequently Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm [q. v.] to Porsia to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty with the shah. Malcolm’s 
embassy was a very costly affair, but its 
main object had already beun accomplished 
by the native envoy who had preceded Mal¬ 
colm, and had incited Muhammad Shah, the 
brother of the amir, to invade the amir’s 
dominions. From that time there was no 
further risk of an invasion hy Zamdn Shah, 
who shortly afterwards perished in battle. 

Another measure which Wellesley had 
njuch at heart was tho expulsion of the 
French from the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, whence, by means of privateers, 
they were able to inflict serious loss upon 
Indian commerce. He also contemplated 
the expulsion of tho Dutch from Java. His 
plans, nowover, wore frustrated by tbe por- 
■versity of Peter Raynior [ij.v.], the admiral 
in command on tlio Indian station, who 
declined to place tho Hoot, at Wellesley’s 
disposal without, express orders from the 
admiralty. Doth expeditions had in conse¬ 
quence to be abandonod, and tho two French 
islands remained in possession of the French 
for eight years longpr, greatly to Uni dolri- 
ment of Indian commerce. 

Veryshorlly afterwards, howovor, t ho force 
which had been collected, reinforced by a large 
contingent of troops from Bombay, was des¬ 
patched, under orderB from homo, to Egypt 
tor the purpose of turning the French out of 
that country; Wellesley remarking to (iriie- 
ral Baird, who was placed in command, and 
had commanded the Btorming party at So- 
ringapatam, ‘ that a moro worthy sequel to 
the storm of Seringapatam could not bo pre¬ 
sented to his genius and valour.’ The object 
of this expedition was achievod without 
bringing tho Indian contingent into action, 
the mero report of its approach, combined 
withtlio energetic measures of Sir JolmHely- 
Ilutohinson (afterwards second Earl of 


Donoughmore) [q. v.l, who bad succeeded Sir 
Ralph Abercromby fq. v.J in command of the 
English force, sufficing to drive the French 
general to capitulate. 

The peace of Amiens shortly afterwards 
followed, and under its provisions Wellesley 
was instructed to restore to the French 
Pondicherry and other places which had been 
Frenchpossessions. It was a strong measure to 
disregard these instructions, but Wellesley did 
disregard them. He felt that the duration 
of the peace was very uncertain, and that if 
war broke out again the restoration of these 
places to the French would seriously imperil 
British interests in India. He accordingly 
instructed Lord Olive, the governor of 
Madras, to refuse the restoration of Pondi¬ 
cherry pending areference to London. Before 
the answer oame the war in Europe had 
been resumed, and Wellesley was ordered to 
recapture 1 any portB or possessions which 
the French may have in India.’ This had 
been rendered unnecessary by Wellesley’s 
prescient refusal 1o act upon the previous 
orders. 

About this time Wellesley received from 
the homo government what he naturally re¬ 
garded as a high honour, viz. the ranh of 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of 
all tho forces in the East Indies. It gratified 
his military instincts, which wero very 
strong, and it gave great satisfaction to the 
army, to which he had endeared himself by 
his sagacious direction of the Mysore war, 
uud by his generosity in refusing to accept, 
at tlio oxpanse of the army, the donation of 
100,000/. which had been offered to him out 
of tlio Soriugapatam prize-money. During 
the greater port of thiB time Wellesley’s re¬ 
lations with the court of directors were for 
from satisfactory. Thcyresonlod Ms some¬ 
what autocratic proclivities, and they especi¬ 
ally disapproved of Ms mode of exercising Ms 
patronage. They overruled liis appointment 
of Henry Wellesley ns resident at Lucltnow, 
and they refused to sanction hia nomination 
of Major Kirkpatrick as political secretary. 
They insisted upon all such appointments 
being held hy members of tho covenanted civil, 
service. They refused to sanction tho staff 
Rdlary which it was proposed to assign to 
Oolonel Arthur Wellesley while serving in 
Mysore. Irrit ated hy interference of this de¬ 
scription, Wellesley in 1802 applied to be 
relieved, but the slate of things in India com¬ 
pelled him to remain. Again in 1803, keenly 
rosonling the attitude of the court, he re¬ 
quested that lie might be relieved in the fol¬ 
lowing year ; but before his application could 
be complied with the discontent which had 
shown itself on the part of the rulers of the 
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Mahratta states compelled tlio directors to were at an end. In reply to an addrpT 
request him to remain at liit> post. presented to him by the inhabitants of L'al* 

The live principal statos in -which the eutta in 1808, he remarked that ‘ the peac" 
Mohrattas boro rule were Poona, Tndore, which has been concluded comprehends 
Gwalior, Buriir, and Baroda. The peshwa every object of the war with every practical! ■ 

who ruled at Poona, althoughhis position was security for the continuance of tranquillity 1 
only that of hereditary minister to the de- Events speedily showed that this lann-iiaie 
Bcemlants of Sivaji, the nominal rulers of tho was premature. Before the year 180?! lmd 
iSattara state, was regarded as the chief of come to an end, Ilolkar, who had stood 
the Mahrattas. It was from the poshwa that aloof during the previous hostilities was 
Wellesley sought for co-oporation when he preparing for war. In April 1804 orders 
was about to attack Mysore, although at were issued by Wellesley to begin it. bake 
this time (1802) Ilollcar and Sindia, tho chiefs who was in command, would seem to have 
of Indore and Gwalior, were really the most under-esl mated Ilollcav’s strength, lj e aeat 
powerful of the Mahratta rulers; and Colonel William Monson (1700-1807) I q.v.l 
although tho poshwa had bcon for some years with a force of sepoys 1 o keep Hollar in check 
a prisoner in the hands of Sindia, and more and to protect the city of .1 uipur, which was 
rocentlyhadbcenclrivenhyllolkarafugitivo threatened by him, and thon marched hack 
into British territory, still, looking to his with his main force to (Jawnpur. Tho 
legitimate position ns poshwa, Wollosioy commissariat arrangements were very in- 
again deemed it advisablo to secure his eo- adequate. Jaipur was saved, and Monson 
operation. Tho result was tho treaty of followed Ilolkar, and eventually found him- 
BasBein (31 l)oc. 1 H0d), by which the peahwa self in front ol‘ i lie wliolo of TIolkar’B force 
pledgod liimsolf to hold communications with only two day's’supplies lor the troops 
with no other power, European or native, under his command. JIo then commenced 
and codud districts to tlio company for tho to retreat. Tho rains sot in, tho retreat bc- 
mainlonanco of u subsidiary force. This cauio a rout, and ended in a most grave 
treaty, as might have boon expected, ga vo disaster. Tho Dultu of Wellington, then 
groat ollenco to tho oilier Mahratta chiefs, (lunoral Wellesley, pronounced it the 
who saw that, tho system of subsidiary nlli- greatest disaster and most disgraceful to 
ancos with the British power was fatal to tho our military character that lmd over oc- 
indopondenco of native states. Thereupon onrred. It. was n surious Mow to Wellesley, 
followed tho second Mahratta war, which although he was in no way lo blame for 
lasted from 180J to 1804. Tho immediate the imlbrtunato strategy which had led to 
casus belli was tho position taken up by tlio it. For this Lake was mainly responsible 
troops of Sindia and tho Bern- raja on tho in sending loo small a force, and not seeing 
confines of the nizain’a territories. Wellesley that it was properly supplied, [ndeod 
resolved to attack tho Mahrattas in Hindu- Wellesley had urged Lake to send with 
stan, in tho llekban, in Uuzerat, and in Out- Monson’s detachment a small force of 
tack Tlio command in Hindustan was en- Europeans, but bis advice bad not been 
trusted to General Gerard Lake (atterwards aolod on. Wellesley, however, had lo 
Viscount Lake) [q. v.J, then oommandor-iu- suiler the consequences. Both tho court of 
chief of the Bengal army; that in the Dukhan directors and tho board of control under 
to General Arthur Wullrsloy, and the com- Castloroagh had all along questioned tlio 
mauds in Guzerat and Outtaelc lo Colonels policy of the Malirnlta war, and accord- 
Woodington and Ilarcourl respectively. The mgly, when the intelligence of the disnster 
operations wore attended with brilliant sue- vouched England, it was at once dolormined 
cess, especially in Hindustan and in thoBok- to rooall Wellesley and to reverse his 
han, wliero at Luswari and at Assyo and Ar- policy. Lord Cornwallis was sent out to 
gaum, the generals in command won the relieve him, and roaohod Calcutta on 29 July 
famous battles named after those places. 1805, Wollosioy was not t.akon by surprise. 
Mindiaandtho l-iijiiof Berav,commonly called Indued from tlio time of Monson’s disaster 
the Bonsla, were spoodily vanquished, ho had foil tlmt tho opponents of his policy 
Tho French-drilled troops undor M. Perron in England would bring about his removal 
were destroyed, Porron himself obtaining from his post. The result to India win 
a safe-conduct from Lake. Considerable disastrous. Cornwallis survived his return 
additions wore made to British territory too short a time to do much; but his tem- 
both in Central India and on the east coast, porarv successor, Sir George Ililaro Barlow 
where tho district of Cuttack was ceded [q.v.j, with all the enthusiasm of a convert, 
by the Bonsla. Wellesley, however, was aid all he could to reverse the policy, to ivhioh 
somewhat hasty in assuming 1 that hostilities as Wellesley’s secretary, and afterwards as a 
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member of his council, he had given a strong 
support. It was mainly by this reversal ol* 
Wellesley's policy that the third Mahratta 
■svar of 1817 and 1818 was brought about. 

The leading feature of Wellesley’s foreign 
policyin India was the system of subsidiary 
alliances which he introduced. It enabled 
(lie British government to establish a prepon¬ 
derating influence in the native states with¬ 
out actually annexing them; but it was not 
altogether free from objection. Sir Thomas 
Jlunro [q.v.], who was at first a warm sup¬ 
porter of the system, ended by deprecating its 
further extension. Ills deliberate opinion 
was that the presence of a British force in a 
native slate, by supporting the prince on his 
throne against any foreign or domestic 
enemy, acted us an encouragement to mis- 
govemment. Sir A vthur "Wellesley also had 
doubts at ouo linio as to the usefulness of 
the system. Tn June 180:? bo wrote that 
such treaties entirely ‘ amuhilutud tho mili¬ 
tary power of the governments with which 
we contracted them,' and that ho would ‘pre¬ 
serve tho exist once of the state and guide its 
actions by the weight of British influence 
rather than annihilate it.’ A year later, 
however, ho recognised that the subsidiary 
treaties conforrod 'enormous benefits’ upon 
the British government: 'The consequences 
of them have boon that m this wav with the 
Mahrnttns, which it is obvious miibt have 
occurred sooner or later, tho company’s ter¬ 
ritories lmvo not bean invaded, and the evils 
of war have been kept at a distance from the 
sources of our wealth and our power. This 
fact alono, unsupported by any others which 
could bo enumerated as benefits resulting 
from those alliances, would be sufliciout to 
justify them’ (Ownw, SrleHioru from the 
Wolhnaton Detpafchee, No. 1159, p. 403), 
Wellesley was by no moans iuatl entire to 
the internal administration of the British pro¬ 
vinces. At an early period ho discorued tho 
importance of improving llio personnel of 
tho civil sorvice, lie framed during 1800 
an elaborate and comprehensive schomo for 
tile establishment of a college in Fort Wil¬ 
liam at Calcutta, in which tho education 
of the young civil servants sent out from 
England should bo completed. He pointed 
out that the members of tho Indian civil 
service could no longer bo regarded as tho 
agents of a commercial concern ; that they 
would have to discharge the functions of 
magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and go¬ 
vernors of provinces, and would require to 
be educated in those branches of literature 
and science which form the basis of the edu¬ 
cation of persons destined to perform similar 
duties in Europe, added to which they 


should acquire an intimate acquaintance 
with the history, languages, and customs of 
the people of India, with the Muhammadan 
and Hindoo codes of law and religion, and 
with the political and commercial interests 
and relations of Great Britain in Asia. Tho 
scheme did not commend itself to the court 
of directors, who pronounced it to be too 
vast and too expensive; but it led some 
years later to the formation of a college in 
England for the education of Indian civil 
servants, which, established first at Hertford 
and afterwards transferred to Haileybury, 
was successfully maintained until the ap¬ 
pointments to the service were thrown open 
to public competition under the act of 1853, 

Tho refusal of the court to sanction his 
scheme waa bitterly resented by Wellesley. 
It was one of several caueos—theotkera being 
actB of interference witli Mb patronage, some 
of a very offensive character—which on 
1 .Tail. 1802 led him to roqueet that he might 
be relieved from hie oilice in the following 
Get nbev. 

Another method whioh Wellesley adopted 
for improving the civil Borneo, although 
nccoBsarily carried out on a very limited scale, 
w«b to gather round him some of tho younger 
members of the sorvice and employ them at go¬ 
vernment house in drafting despatches under 
his own orders and writing them to Ms own 
dictation. Tho late Lord Metcalfe was one 
of the assistants thus employed. Among the 
others were John Adam [q. v.J, William 
Butterworlli Bayley (q. v.J, (Sir) Richard 
Jenkins [q. v.J, and Ilenry Cole. Under 
such a man as Wellesley these young men 
enjoyed a splendid opportunity of learning 
ho w public a flairs of the highest importance 
were carried on, and not one of them failed 
to profit by the experience, Tho despatches 
winch wore issued on tho outbreak of the 
Maliraltawav were among the documents 
which were thus prepared. 

The observance of tho Sunday in Indio was 
a matter to which Wellesley attached con¬ 
siderable importance, os tending to disabuse 
the natives of the idea that the English had 
no religion, and, with 1 Mb view, shortly after 
his return from Madras he ordered a publio 
and general thanksgiving for tho buccossps 
which had attended the British arms. ILe 
olso directed by a public notification tho 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest. 

The seditious character of many of the 
publications of the native press was a matter 
which then, as in more recent times, caused 
some anxiety. Wellesley dealt with it by 
introducing a mild censorship. 

Wellesley was not himself a financier, but 
he speedily realised the importance of placing 
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the finances in a sound condition. For this 
purpose ho selected Henry St. George Tucker 
fq. v.l, a Bengal civil servant, who per¬ 
formed the duty with marked success. 

Wellesley sailed from India on 15 Aug. 
1805, and arrived in England early in 1808. 
The change from the autocratic position 
which he had filled in India to that of a 
retired ruler but little known to the multi¬ 
tude caused him a degree oi chagrin which 
he was unablo to conceal, Shortly after his 
arrival his mortification was increased by 
learning that lie was to he attacked in parlia¬ 
ment in connection with his policy regarding 
Oudh. His accuser was .lames Pauli [q. v.J, 
who had made a fortune by trade in India 
and obtained a seat in parliament. Pauli 
moved for papers in January 1808, and in 
May of that year formulated his charges, in 
which he accused Wollesloy of having incited 
the subjects of the Ntvwfib Vazir of Oudh to 
rcbeloganisthim, and 1 lion by meausof threats 
compelled the Nawab Vazir to give up a 
large portion of hie territory. Pauli having 
lost liie seat at the general election in 1806, 
the chargee which ho had brought wore 
taken up by Lord Folkestone; but it was not 
until 1808 that they were brought to a divi¬ 
sion. The lebiilt was that Wellesley’s policy 
was approved by the House of Commons by 
a large majority (182 to 31), and a subsequent 
motion of impeachment made by Sir Thomas 
Turton was rejected hy o btill larger one. In 
the meantime Wellesley, afow days after his 
arrival, had boon cordially i eceived by his 
friend Pitt, then very near his mid, and had 
been welcomed at a public dinner given at 
Almack’e, at. which the chair was taken 
hy Goneral Harris, the captor of Seringa- 
pat am, supported by some of the leading 
statosmon of the time. Wollosloyspokn for 
the first time in the flouee of Lords ou 
8 Feb. 1808, when, iu ail eloquent and con¬ 
vincing bpeech, lie supported the ministers 
in their refusal to produce papers relating 
to the seizure ol' the Danish lleot. Intho 
following yoar (1809) Wellesloy was don- 
patched as ambassador-pvtinordinary to 
Seville to concert measures with the Spanish 
junta for carrying on the war in the Penin¬ 
sula, hie brother, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
being entrusted with tho command of the 
troops on 2 April. The course ialcon by the 
government in sending the expedition to 
waleheren, to which Wellesley strongly 
objected as being certain to interfere with 
the efficiency of the army under his brother, 
led him to resign his appointment; hut at 
the instance of Canning, then foreign secre¬ 
tary, he withdrew his resignation upon an 
assurance that the force under Arthur Wel¬ 


lesley should not he unduly weakened "Tt 
the end of July the victory of Tolavera took 
place; but the British force was so ill- 
supplied, and the Spanish government so 
utterly failed to fulfil their promises, and 
their assertions proved to bo so imtrust- 
worthy, that Wellesley was compelled to 
threaten the withdrawal of the British army 
into Portugal, which produced some improve¬ 
ment in the situation. Shortly afterwards 
tho rotirement of Oanning from the ministry 
after his duel with Oastlereagh resulted in 
Wellesley'B appointment as foreign secretary 
under Percpval. Wellesley assumed this 
office at an impoitant cribie. Every govern¬ 
ment in Europe was under the sway ofNapo- 
leon or was in alliance with him. England 
was absolutely isolated. Napoleon by his 
Berlin and Milan decrees had eeriously 
threatened British trade. There were grave 
differences with the United States. The 
intercourse betweun the British envoy in 
America and Iho government of the United 
States had been suspended. The great 
work accomplished by Welleeley in India 
had not thou boon fully recognised. A large 
■party in England doubted the policy of the 
Peninsular war, the Buceess of which still 
hung in the balance. The cabinet at honm 
was by no means unanimous. The ministry 
was so weak in debating power thathothLord 
Liverpool and Wellesley oil'ored to vacate 
offiop to muko room for Claiming and Costle- 
reagh; but noithor of tho latter wonld at 
that time join the government. Wellesley 
onlevtuinod but a poor opinion of the lltnebs 
of Perceval for tho post of prirno minister, 
and did not attempt to disguise it. Indeed 
his autocratic antecedent a seriously affected 
lim intercourse with his colleagues in the 
cubiuot, whose meetings he seldom attended, 
managing his department wiLhout consult¬ 
ing thorn. During 1811 he seldom attended 
a cabinet council. At the eainelime he was 
so mooli afibetod by constitutional nervous- 
nuRs that, notwithstanding his great oratori¬ 
cal power, he seldom spoke in parliament. On 
one memorable occasion of a debate on the 
regency hill, when hi* had led his colleagues 
to suppose (lint, ho would give them a cor¬ 
dial and olfoctivo support, he maintained an 
absolute silence, Dm cause of which Iwb 
never been fully explained. J t is generally 
attributed to an invincible nervousness, and 
is said to liavo caused great annoyance to 
Wellesley himself. 

On 10 .Tan. 1812 Wellesley tendered his 
resignation to tho prince regent, who, how¬ 
ever, more than once pressed him to retain 
his office. On 18 Feb. ho was offered, hut 
refused, the lord-lioutenancy of Ireland, and 
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on the following day lie finally resigned. 
Be was installed K.G. on 81 March, when he 
withdrew from the order of St. Patrick. 
On 11 May the assassination of Perceval 
caused a ministerial crisis. On the 22nd 
Wellesley was commissioned by the princo 
regent to ascertain whether a fusion could 
ba brought about between the leaders of the 
two parties on the understanding that the 
Homan catholics were to be relieved from 
civil disabilities and that the war should be 
prosecuted with vigour. Canning was willing 
to join, but Lord Liverpool and some of his 
colleagues refused to become members of an 
administration to be founded by Loid "Wel¬ 
lesley. He then communicated wit h Lords 
Grey and Grenville, who were quite prepared 
to support the removal of catholic disabili¬ 
ties, but did not share his views as to the 
urgency or possibility of a vigorous prose¬ 
cution of tho war. Up to this point Wel¬ 
lesley had been employed by the prince re¬ 
gent merely to ascertain and report to him 
the possibility of forming a government in¬ 
cluding representatives of the two great 
parties! but onl June he received authority 
to form an adiuinietration. In this, how¬ 
ever, he failed, and on 3 June he an¬ 
nounced in the House of Lords his re¬ 
signation of the commission entrusted to 
hun, observing that he had failed in conse¬ 
quence ‘ of the most dreadful personal ani¬ 
mosities and the most terrihle difficulties 
arising out of complicated questions.’ He 
subsequently explained that in using the 
phrase 'dreadful personal animosities’ he 
had had in his mini Lord Liverpool and 
some of his colleagues in the administration 
which came into office upon Wellesley's 
failure to form one. Lord Liverpool's go¬ 
vernment, which, it was supposed, would not 
last long, lasted for fifteen years. It met 
with reversos at an early period of its exis¬ 
tence, but was saved by Lord Wellington’s 
victory at Salamanca on 22 July 1812. 
From that time until the end of 1821 Wel¬ 
lesley remainod out of office, but during the 
greater part of this period he showed an aotive 
interest in the political questions of the day. 
Hie views and those of his illustrious brother, 
whom he had bo loyally supported both in 
India and in Spain, gradually drifted apart. 
He opposed the 1 reaty of Fontainebleau, fore¬ 
seeing that Napoleon would not observe it, 
and ou Nnpoleon’s return from Elba he op¬ 
posed a renewal of the war, and was in favour 
of recognising Napoleon as a constitutional 
ruler on the throne of France. On two im¬ 
portant domestic questions the views of the 
two brothers were absolutely discordant. 
\Yellesley was in favour of removing the dis¬ 


abilities of the Homan catholics, while Wel¬ 
lington opposed any such measure until he 
ana Peel felt compelled by the state of Ire¬ 
land to adopt it in 1829. Wellesley was a 
free-trader, while Wellington supported a 
policy of protection to the end. On this 
question Wellesley was one of a small body 
of peers who signed a protest against a pro¬ 
tective policy as imposing an unjust burden 
upon the consumer. This protest wa» directed 
against a recommendation made in 1814 by 
a committee of the House of Lords, that as 
long as the price of wheat should be under 
80s. a quarter the ports should be closed 
against supplies from other countries. 

But the most notable point upon which 
the two brothers differed was the foreign 
policy of the country. The man who as 
governor-general of India had done ao much 
to extend and consolidate our Indian em¬ 
pire, and whose military policy had been 
essentially a forward policy in Lidia and in 
Spain, and more recently as foreign secretary 
in London, was now all for a policy of peace 
and retrenchment. If it lmd rested with him 
there would have been no Waterloo cam¬ 
paign. After the war the military charges 
would have been at once reduced, and every 
effort would have been made to lighten the 
burdens of the people. He was not, bow¬ 
el er, prepared to oppose the government 
during the crisis in 1819 memorable for the 
* Peterloo massacre,’ when the peace of the 
country seemed to be actually in danger. On 
that occasion he supported the government 
in a vigorous speech. IIo still continned his 
efforts ill favour of catholio emancipation and 
in support of a free-lra.de policy. In 1820 
George HI died, and in the following year 
Lord Grenville and some of Ms followers 
having joined the government, Wellesley was 
again offered, and on this occasion accepted, 
the post of lord lieutenant of Ireland, nis 
wife, from whom he had been practically 
separated for some years, had diedon 6 Nov. 
1816, and was buried at Penkvidge in Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

Wellesley’sappointment was received with 
acclamation. lie was known to have been 
for many years in favour of Roman catholio 
emancipation, and was therefore acceptable 
to the Roman catholics. With the protest 
lants, or with what of late years has been 
called the English garrison, he wob popular 
on account of the brilliant public services 
which had been rendered by him and by his 
illustrious brother, and with Irishmen gene¬ 
rally the fact of his being an Irishman by 
birth told in his favour. His first levfeo was 
numerously attended by members of all 
parties. At a meeting of Roman catholio 
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gentlemen held in Dublin on 7 Jan. 1832, magistracy, removing from the bench thn"ii 
O’Connell pronounced a high eulogium members of it who wore notorious for th 
upon him, and moved an address of eon- bitterness of their party prejudices. '\Vh * 
gratulation upon his appointment, which in 1832, through scarcity of food owin' 
was seconded by Richard Lalor Sheil [q. v.] partly to the disturbed state of the countrv 
But, notwithstanding these demonstrations, and partly to natural causeB, a considerable 
the difficulties of tho situation wore vory number of the poorest mombers of the com- 
great and speedily became manifest. The munity woro threatened with starvation he 
country was torn to pieces by faction. It organised an effective system of relief ob- 

was honeycombed by secret societies, Tho taining a grant of 300,000/. from the govern- 

etate of things was thus described on 7 Feb. ment, and raising public subscriptions 
1822 by John Grattan, the son of the Irish amounting to 350,000/. from England and 
patriot, Henry Grattan: ‘Oaths wero of little to 160,000/. in Ireland, to which he contri- 
obligation, and human life of no value,’ billed. 500/. out of his private purse. He 
On the one hand ribbonmen and wliitoboys also iutroducod and passed a bill providing 
defied the law and committod outrages of for composition for tithes, which at first was 
the most fiendish nature. On tho other hand attondod with some success. lie promoted 
tho ornngemen, and those who sympathised increased facilities for commercial inter- 
witli them, opposed all attempts at concilia- course, and did everything in his power to 
lion, and took an oarly opportunity of insult- mitigftto tho hostility which oxistod between, 
ing 1 lie man who strovo to promote a cou- the protestant and Roman catholic sections 
dilatory policy and equal justice. A. few of tho community. II is view was that‘any 
months after Ilia arrival ill Dublin Wollcs- adjustment would bo vory imperfect which 
ley had to deal with the question ofnllowing instead of extinguishing discontent, only 
tho decoration of tho statue of William Ilf, transferred it from the catholic to the pro- 
a ceremony which, being vory distastelul to testant,’ and that tho groat purpose ‘of 
tho Roman catholics, was invariably attended securing tho peace of Lho empire would he 
by disturbances. Tho king, George TV, had answered, not by giving a triumph to any 
advised that it should bo discounteuancod. one party, but by reconciling all ’ (Phahoe, 
O’Connell, through tho press, had urged Memoir* of ltiohnnl, Marquis Wellesley, iii. 
"Wellesley to prohibit it. Wdlosleydeemed 339, 340). Ilia courso was besot with diffi- 
it preferable to act through the civio autho- eultios. Ilehadtoconlnndnotonlywiththo 
rity, and accordingly the lord mayor, at his violonco of the opposing factions in Ireland, 
request, forbade tho decoration of the statue, but with opposing views as well in the cabinet 
A riot ensued, and troops had to be called in London as among the officials who had 
out to restoro order. In the following month been appointed to servo with him in carrying 
Wellesley was insulted on lho occasion of on tliolocal government. The chief secretary, 
his attending tho theatre in stato, and a Henry Gonlburn [q.v.], was a pronounced 
quart bottle was thrown at his head and opponent of tho catholic claims. Indeed ho 
narrowly missed him. This outrage was was said to liavo belonged at one time to tho 
committed not by whitehoys or ribbomnon, Orange .Society. l’eel, the homo secretary 
hut by the followers of those who posed ns in London, was a pronounced anti-catholic, 
tho parly of order; and when Wellesley so was Sir David Baird, tho commander of 
prosecuted for a treasonable conspiracy the the forces in Ireland. Indeed, tho viows 
perpetrators of tho nut rage tho Dublin grand ontorlainod by lho laltorwore so strong that 
jury throw out tho bill, and a vote of censure notwithstanding tho high opinion which 
on tho prosecution moved in tho IIouso of Wollosley ontorlainod of his services at 
Commons was rejected not without difficulty. Seringapatam, where Baird commanded the 
Wollosley hold ilia office until after tho death assault upon that fortress, ho found it noces- 
ol' Canning, who lmd given an active support sary to got another commander of the forces 
to hia policy, lie rosignod in 1828, when in the person of Sir Samuel Auchrauly[q.v.l 
hie brother tlio Duke of Wellington became appointed in his room. When Wellesley as- 
prime minister, pledged to a policy of distinct sumod the government the oillco of altornoy- 
protestant ascendancy. During hia tenure of gonoral was held by William Saurin [q.v.*], 
office hodid excellontsorvico, Immediately a bigotod anti-catliolic. Ilis bigotry was so 
aftor his arrival ho took nioasuros to suppress iiitonso that Wellesley doomed it his duty 
tho whitoboy insurrection, which was then to romove him also, and in January 1822 ap- 
raging, obtaining for this purpose tho re- pointed William Conyngham Plnnlcot (after- 
enactment of the Insurrecl ion Act and the wards Baron PIunkot)[q.v.] in his place. A 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. lie few months later, Oharlos Kendal B usho [q.v.J, 
reorganised the police. He reformed the the solioitor-genoral, a supporter of oatholio 
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emancipation, wag.appointed cilief justice in 
the place of William Downes (afterwards 
Baron Downes [q.-'v.]), who liad retired. 

The most important service, however, 
which Wellesley rendered was the suppres¬ 
sion by law of the secret societies, both pro- 
testant and catholic. 

On 29 Oct. 1823 Wellesley married for the 
second time. Ilia second wife was Marianne, 
an American Roman catholic, the widow of 
Robert Patterson, and daughter of Richard 
Gaton of Baltimore. She was granddaughter 
of Charles Caroll of Carollstown, who, at his 
death in 1832, was the last surviving signa¬ 
tory of the declaration of American inde¬ 
pendence. She was a woman of wealth, 
beauty, and refinement, and her marriage with 
Wellesley greatly increased the happiness of 
the remainder ol‘ liis life. 

It had long boen evident that the views 
of Wellesley and tile Duke of Wellington 
on the Roman catholic question entirely 
differed, and when the duke bocame prime 
minister in 1828, Wellesley was not invilcd 
to join the administration. The two brothers 
had one passage of arms in the llouse of 
Lords in June 1828, when Wellesley sup¬ 
ported a motion which lmd been carried in 
the commons for the aiipointmcnt of a com¬ 
mittee to consider the claims of tlia catho¬ 
lics. On that occasion the duke contended 
that the state of things which then existed 
furnished securities which were indispens¬ 
able to the security of church and stale, 
while Wellesley, arguing from his personal 
knowledge of Ireland, pronounced tlve con¬ 
dition of that country to bo unlikely ‘ (o lead to 
a conciliatory termination, or calculated to 
effect the desired stability of the church, or 
to secure the re-establishment of harmony 
and peace.’ Seven monlhs later the mea¬ 
sure which Wellesley had so long advocated 
was cavriod by the duke, acting upon tlio 
advice of Peel, as being essential to the 
pence of the country. 

AVellesley concurred in the policy of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, tho prineiplo of which 
ho had opposed in 1793, but ho took no part 
in the debates on it. After it was passed 
he was appointed by Lord Gi‘oy to be lord 
steward o* the household, and subsequently 
resumed the lord-lioul enanoy of Ireland, 
which he held until the dismissal of tho whig 
ministers by William IV in 1834. Idis 
views as to the advantage of a conciliatory 
policy were unchanged, and ho endeavoured 
to give effect to them by recommending that 
more Roman catholics should he employed 
in the higher judicial posts and in other 
civil offices; hut his administration came to 
an end with the change of government, 


When the whigs returned to power in April 
1833 ho is said to have expressed Ms wil¬ 
lingness to resume the government of Ire¬ 
land ; but political ties led to the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Mulgmve, and Wellesley 
became lord chamberlain, resigning his 
office in the following month, and reliring 
finally from public life in his seventy-fifth 
year. There was some discussion in the 
House of Lords ns t o the reason of his retire¬ 
ment j hut Wellesley declined to explain it. 
He lived seven years louger, residing gene¬ 
rally at Kingston House, Brompton, enjoy¬ 
ing the society of his friends and employing 
much of his t imo in prosecuting those classi¬ 
cal studies which had had a charm for him 
since his Eton days. 

We have seen that during his government 
of India Wellesley’s treatment by the court 
of directors of the East India Company hod 
not been satisfactory. They had been un¬ 
able to appreciate his policy and had been 
alarmed at the vastuess of hia plans. A 
great deal had happened since those days, 
and tho reputation of ‘ the Great Proconsul,’ 
ns he is designated by one of his bio¬ 
graphers (Tokuenb, Tho Marquis Wellesley , 
1880), had steadily risen in public estima¬ 
tion. Some of those who had been person¬ 
ally acquainted with liis services in India 
were now in leading positions in Leadenhall 
Street. In 1837, it being understood that 
his private means were embarrassed, a grant 
of 20,0007. was voted and was placed in the 
hands of tho chairman and deputy-chairman 
of the company and two other persons as 
trustees,to be applied at their discretion for 
W ellesley’s use and benefit. About the same 
time it was resolved that copies of his des¬ 
patches, which bad just been published, 
should he distributed'largely to the civil 
servants in India (M/urns, The Despatches, 
Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, S.C., during Ids Administration 
in India ); and in 1841, the year before 
his death, a wMte marble statue was erected 
in his honour in Leadenhall Street. On 
that occasion, when acknowledgingthercso- 
lution in which the wishes of the East India 
Company were communicated to him, and, 
after having alluded in complimentary terms 
to the fact lhat William Butter worth Bay- 
ley, who was then filling the chair, had been 
in the early part of the century one of the 
young civil servants employed in the go¬ 
vernor-general's office, Wellesley repeated 
the following words which he had used in 
returning thanks to the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta on 2 March. 1804 for an address pre¬ 
sented to him at the close of the second 
Mahratta war: ‘The just object of public 
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honours is not to adorn a favoured character, 
nor to extol individual reputation, nor ti 
transmit an esteemed name with lustre t( 
posterity, but to commemorate public ser 
vices and to perpetuate public principles. Th< 
oonscious sense of the motives, objocts, and re 
milts of my endeavours to serve my country 
in this arduous station inspires me with an 
unfeigned solicitude that the principles wliioh 
I revere should be preserved for the seomity 
of the interests now entrusted to my charge 
and destined hereafter to engage my lasting 
and affectionate attachment. 

The most brilliant paTt of Wellesley's 
career wub unquestionably his government 
of India. lie mnst be regarded as one of 
the three men who consolidated the empire 
of which Olive laid the foundation. In 
many respects he resembled Dalhousie more 
than Hastings; but the difficulties which he 
was called upon to encounter were greater 
than those which confronted Dalhousie. 
His services in Spain as ambassador to the 
Spanish junta, and his subsequent action as 
foreign secretary in London, must beregarded 
as baying largely conduced to the success of 
the Peninsular war in the indofatigable 

S irt which he gave to his illustrious 
er. His policy in Ireland was wise and 
statesmanlike. This cannot be said of the 
foreign policy which ho advocated in 1814 
and afterwards, when, if his views had pre¬ 
vailed, the peace of Europe which followed 
the downfall of Napoleon would have been 
indefinitely postponed. As a member of a 
constitutional government such os that of 
Great Britain he was somewhat out of place 
owing to his autocratic habits and the con- 
tempt which he felt, and did not attempt 
to conceal, for the failings of his loss able 
colleagues. Mackintosh called him ' a sul- 
tanized Englishman.’ He was fond of dis¬ 
play, but hare he seeniB to have been actuated 
not so much by vanity, although he was by 
no means free from self-consciousness, us by 
a deliberate conviction of the expediency of 
maintaining pomp and state, especially when 
dealing with orientals. 

His style of writing and speaking was 
largely afieoted by his constant study of the 
great orators and poets of antiquity. Al¬ 
though he professed the greatest admira¬ 
tion for the oratory of Demosthenes and the 
terse writing of Tacitus, the model which 
he practically followed was to be found in 
the more diffuse speeches of Oicero. 

He was gifted with a keen sense of humour 
and was a very popular member of society, 
especially with the fair sex. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his indefatigable devotion to his public 
duties, his pursuits in his moments of leisure 


were those of a man of pleasure, 
middle age as in youth. ™ 

In the latter part of his life his o]lief 
friend was Lord Brougham, whose gifts as a 
soholar made them congenial companion* 
Wellesley continued his classical studies and 
writings up to the last year of his life In 
1840 he privately printed (and often revised 
later) a little book entitled ‘Primiti® et 
Reliqui®,’ for the most part composed of 
Latin verses written by him at different 
periods of his life. In 1841, on the occasion 
of a statue being erected in honour of his 
brother by the citizens of London, he wrote 
a Latin inscription. Several of his Latin 
poems appeared in the ‘Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis.’ But Wellesley’s literary studies were 
not confined to tho ancient classics; he was 
a good Italian scholar and had an extensive 
knowledge of the Italian poets, and espe¬ 
cially of Dante. Shakespeare also was often 
quoted iu his letters and despatches. 

^ t r: _A___rr 


ton, on 20 Sept. 1842 in nis eighty-third year 
and was buried at Eton in the college chapel 
on 8 Oct. His widow, who was a lady of 
the bedchamber to the Queen-dowager Ade¬ 
laide, died at Hampton Court Palace on 
17 Dec. 1858. 

The best portrait of Wellesley is by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and a good sketch was 
mode by Count D’Orsny in 1841. Portraits 
by J. lloppner and 0. Eortescue Bute are in 
the possession of the Duke of Wellington; 
and a third, by George Romney, is at Eton 
College. Two portraits of Wellesley by J.P. 
Davis, and a marble bust by John Bacon, are 
in the National Portrait Gallery of London. 
A bust is also at Eton. A marble statue, 
subscribed for by British residents, was 

rected in Government House, Calcutta. 

| Montgomery’s Martin’s Despatches, Minntes, 
and Correspondence of the Marquis Wellesley, 
ICO., during his Administration in India, Lon¬ 
don, 1830-7, 0 vols. 8vo; Selections from Wel¬ 
lesley’s Despalches, ed, Sidnoy J. Owen, Oxford, 
1807 ; Pourco’s Memoirs and Oorrespondenoe of 
Marquis Wellosley, 1840; Malieson’s Life of 
the Marquis Wellosioy (Statesmen Series), 1889; 
Thornton’s Itist. of the British Empire in India, 
1842, vol. iil.; Torrons’s Marquis Wellesley, 
1880; Hutton’s Marquis Wellesley (Riders of 
India Series), 1893.] A. J, A, 

WELLESLEY-POLE,WILLIAM,third 
Haul ov Mokninoton in the peerage of Ire¬ 
land and first Babon Mabybobotmih of the 
United Kingdom (1708-1846), bom at Dan- 
gan Castle on 20 May 1768, was the second 
ion of Garrett Wollesley, first earl [q.v.], and 
,ho brother of the Marquis Wellesley and the 
Luke of Wellington. Having been educated 
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Eton, he served for a time in the navy. 
In 1778 he assumed the additional name of 
Pole, on becomingheir to the estates of his 
cousin, William Pole of Ballyfln, Queen’s 
County, ■whose mother was daughter of 
Henry Oolley of Castle Oarbury, elder brother 
of Bichard Oolley Wellesley, first baron 
Momington [q. v.J From 1788 to 1790 he 
gat for Trim in the Irish parliament, and from 
that date till 1794 represented East Looe in 
that of Great Britain. In 1801 he was elected 
for Queen’B County, which he continued to 
represent for twenty years. On 18 May 1802 
he seconded Hawkesbury’s motion approving 
the treaty of Amiens, and in the following 
July was named clerk of the ordnance. In 
the succeeding sessions he vigorously de¬ 
fended the policy of his brother, Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, in India, courting a full investigation 
of the charges made against him by James 
Pauli [q. v.J and others. He also defended 
Melville when impeached. On the return of 
the tones to power after the death of Fox, 
Wellesley-Pole resumed his former office, but 
on 24 June 1807 exchanged it for the secre¬ 
taryship to the admiralty. In October 1809 
he was appointed by Perceval chief secretary 
for Ireland and a privy councillor. His pre¬ 
decessor in the office lnidbaenhis own brother, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, whoso elevation to the 
peerage Lord Colchester credits him with ob¬ 
taining. Wellesley-Pole’s period of office was 
marked by the renewal of the movement for 
catholic emancipation. Hie attempts at re¬ 
pression by the enforcement of the Conven¬ 
tion Act, his circular to Irish magistrates, 
and the proclamation which followed it, and 
his unsuccessful prosecution of the delegates 
to the Dublin convention, wore much criti¬ 
cised in parliament and earned him great 
unpopularity. Wellesley-Pole was the chief 
supporter of Perceval in his resistance to the 
concession of the catholic claims. On81Dec. 
1811 he drew up a confidential memorandum 
on the subject addressed to the home secre¬ 
tary, but intended for circulation in the 
cabinet. In this paper (which is printed in 
full in Walpole's Life of Perceval) Wel¬ 
lesley-Pole based his opposition to conces¬ 
sions largely upon a book recently issued by 
the catholics, in which they had claimed 
three-fourths of the offices in Ireland, 

In March 1812 Perceval proposed his name 
for admission to the cabinet, but the regent 


fesley were head or part of the government 
(BwKXNeaAir, Court and Cabmets of the 
Regency, i, 268), In the following month 
Wellesley-Pole is said to have made ‘ a 
miserable figure 1 in the debate on Grattan's 
motion for acommittee on the catholic claims. 


But in May 1812 Wellesley-Pole became re-t 
conciled with Wellesley, and formally ac¬ 
quiesced in the latter’s liberal views on the 
catholic claims (ib. p. 828). In August he 
resigned the chiei-secretaryshipand the chan¬ 
cellorship of the Irish exchequer, and was 
succeeded by Peel. He remained in oppo¬ 
sition to Lord Liverpool until on 28 Sept. 
1814 Liverpool appointed him master of the 
mint, and gave liun a seat in his cabinet. 
In April of the following year WeUesley- 
Pole went with Lord Harrowby to Brussels 
to confer with Wellington as to the disposi¬ 
tion of the allies and the arrangements for 
the coming campaign. 

On 17 July 1821 he was created a peer of 
the United Kingdom with the title of Baron 
Maryborough. He shared Wellington's dis¬ 
approval of Lord Wellesley’s policy in Ire¬ 
land, but stood alone in the cabinet in oppos¬ 
ing a measure for the enforcement of the 
laws against the secret societies {Courtsand 
Cabinets of George IV, i. 441-2). In August 
1823 he resigned the mint and left the cabi¬ 
net to make room for Canning’s adherent, 
William Huskiason [q. v.] He thought him¬ 
self ‘shamefully deceived, ill-used, and aban¬ 
doned' {ib. ii. 7), though he was made master 
of the buckhounde as an honourable retire¬ 
ment. He never again held cabinet office, 
though he was poBtmaster-general in Sir 
Robert Peel’s short ministry of 1884-6. On 
the death of the Marquis Wellesley in 1842 
he succeeded to the Irish earldom of Morning 
ton. He died in Grosvenor Square, London, 
on 22 Feb. 1846. 

Momington married, on 17 May 1784, 
Katherine Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
of Admiral John Forbes (1714-1796) [q. v.J 
She survived to the age of ninety-one, dying 
on 28 Oet. 1861. Of their three daughters, 
Mary Charlotte Anne married Sir Charles 
Bagot; Emily Harriet, Field-marshal Fitz- 
roy James Henry Somerset, first baron Rag¬ 
lan [q, v.]; and Priscilla Anne, John Fane, 
eleventh earl of Westmorland [q.v.] 

The son, William Pole Tnanrr Lonq- 
Welldblby, fourth Eael or Mobnin&tow 
and second Baeom Maetboboitoh (1788- 
1867), bom on 22 June 1788, assumod the 
additional names of Tylney-Long on his 
marriage in 1812 with datherine, sister and 
coheiress of Sir James Tvlney-Long, bort., 
of Drayoot, Wiltshire. She name is com¬ 
memorated in a well-known line of ‘Re¬ 
jected Addresses:’ 

Bless every man possess'd of aught to give; 
long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live. 

{Loyal Effusion by W. T. F[itzgeraldf). The 
lady had, besides a large personalty, estates 
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In Essex and Hainpshiro said to bo worth tlio close of his liib as an octogenariaiTam? 
considerably over a million a year. She died when it is considered that he was old enouih 
on 12 Sept. 1825. Her husband was gene- in 1816 to send Keats a present of roses and 
rally charged with having run through this receive a sonnet in return, which seems to 
property, but this ho was unable to do,having imply an acquaintance of some duration 
only a life interest. In 1828, threo years after it can hardly bo doubted that he was Bome- 
the death of his first wife, he married his mis- what older than he afterwards represented 
tress, Ilolena, dauglitor of Colonel Thomas himself. He had been the, schoolfellow of 
Paterson, and widow of Captain Thomas Koals’s younger brother Tom at Oowden 
Bligh of the Coldstream guards. He led Clarke's school at, Edmonton, where Keats 
a very dissipated life, and was deprived of himself was educated, and where Rickard 
the custody of his children by tlio court of Henry Horne [q. v.’j was a pupil in Wells’s 
chancery, and in July 1881 committed to time. Tie thus obtained introduction to the 
the Eleet by Lord Brougham for contempt literary circle in Loudon, of which Keats 
of court. Tlio matter was brought before Leigh Hunt, and Ilnzlil t were members! 

the committee of privileges of tlio House Ho appears to have been especially intimate 

of Commons (Oreville Memoirs , new edit, with Hosslitt, and was on friendly terms 
ii, 169 ?(.) Long-Wollesloy sat for IVilt- with Keats until their acquaintance was 
shire from 1818 to 1820, St. Jves 1880-1, dissolved by a practical joke thoughtlessly 
and Essex 1831-2. lie was one of tlio re- and cruelly played oil' by Wells upon 
calcitrant tories who on 15 Nov. 1830 sue- Keats’s invalid brother Tom, of which 
ceeded in defeating tlio Wellington ministry Keats spealts with bitter resontment. 
(W alpoui, Hist, of Ent/laml from iii. Wells meanwhile had entered a solicitor’s 
191). In his last days lie subsisted upon ollice, and, after serving liis articles, com- 
tliobountyofhisuiicle/tlio Duke of Welling- mencod prnetieo somewhere about 1820. 
(on, and (lied in lodgings in Mayer Htruet, Ho had beon considered backward and 
Manchester Square, on 1 July 1857. inattentive at school, but ho attended Ilaz- 

Tha obituary notice in tlio 1 Morning Oliro- 1 ill’s lectures, and his Jirst book bliows that 
niclo’ says tliat ho was redoomed by no bo must, have been proficient in Italian, 
single virt uq, adorned by no single grace. A Wells’s ‘Stories after Nature,’ published 
portrait by John Tloppner is in the posses- anonymously in 1822 (London, 12mo), arc 
sion of tlio Duke of Wellington. tlio nearest approach to tile Italian novuleLte 

His eldest son by the first wife, William that our literature can show. Simple in 
Itichard Arthur, fifth carl of Mornington plot, yet. generally founded on some striking 
(1813-1863), died unmarried at Paris on u|aa, impressive in their conciseness, and 
25 July 1803, when the Irish earldom of highly imaginative, they are advantageously 
Mornington passed to tlio Duke of Welling- distinguished from tlieir models by a larger 
ton and the English barony of Maryborough infusion of tlio poetical olement, hut full short 
became extinct. of them in artistic structure and narrative 


[Darke'sPuomgo; G. 15.Cfokayno]'s Peerage; 
Ann. llog. 1845. frpp. to Clirun., pp. 252-4; 
8. Walpole’s Life of Perceval, ii. 218-51, 255 h., 
270; Lord Uukdic&ter'B Diary, ii. 281, 398, in. 
300; Diary of It. P, Ward (Phipps's Memoirs); 
Yongo's Lifo of Liverpool, 1.425, ii. 173, iii. 302; 
Courts and Cabinots of the Regency and of 
GeorgeIV,passim; Wellington Corrusp.vol. iv.; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities; Gent. Mag. 1857, ii. 
215, from ‘ Morning Chronicle; ’ authorities citutl; 
J5vans'n Cat. Ungr. Pori mils,] G. Lis G. N. 

WELLINGTON, I Iran op. [See Wmv- 
PI.sldy, Aimiuit, first Dukd, 1709-1852.] 

WELLS, [See also Wnum] 

WELLS, OlIAllLES JEREMIAIl 
(1799 P-J 870), poet, was born, probably in 
or near London, of parents of whom 
nothing is recorded except that they be¬ 
longed to tlio middlo class. According to 
his statement in writing, the vnar of liis 
birth was I860, but Jib spolta qf himself ot 


power, and the style is occasionally florid, 
They would have been highly appreciated in 
tlio Elizabethan ago, but tho greaL subse¬ 
quent enrichment and expansion of tho novel 
loft, little room for them in Wells’s day. 
They passed without remark, and, except 
for a notice in tho ‘ Monthly Repository’ by 
It. II. Horne in 1830, were absolutely for¬ 
gotten until in 1815 W. J. Lint on reprinted 
a few in his ‘Illuminated Magazine’ from 
‘ the only copy 1 ever saw,' picked off a book¬ 
stall in 1812. Tho‘Stories’were reisbued 
by Liiilon in a limited edition in 1891. 

Similar neglect aitendod Wrils’s next and 
much more ambitious performance, the now 
celebrated dramatic poem ‘Joseph and his 
Brethren,’ written, according to his own im¬ 
probable si at ament, at twouty, and published 
under tho pseudonym of 1 II. L. Howard,’ 
in Dee,ember 1828, with a title-page dated 
182-1. This lino work,_ though pronounced 
by ITazlitt ‘ not only originoj but aboriginal, 1 
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foiled to elicit so much as an attack; anil 
not a trace of it can be found until, in 1837, 
it was named with admiration by Thomas 
AVade[q.v.] 

■Wells probably remained in town until 
1880, foT in that year he placed a memorial 
in St. Anne's, Soho, to Ilazlittt, 1 whoso daily 
associate he had at one time been, but from 
whom he had latterly been estranged. About 
this time, partly from real or imaginary 
apprehensions about his health, partly from 
general dissatisfaction with his position, he 
renounced his probably not very lucrative 
practice as a solicitor and retired to Wales, 
where he gave himself up almost entirely to 
field sports. In 1836 he removed to Brox- 
boume in Hertfordshire, and followed the 
same course of life. About this time he 
married Emily Jane Hill, sister-in-law of 
William Smith Williams (1800 -1875), whoso 
name in remembered in connection with 
the literary history of Charlotte Bronte. 
In 1840, possibly on account of impaired 
means, lie migrated to Brittnny, ana was 
for some time professor of English in a 
college at Quimper; he appears, howevor, to 
have continued to follow the chase with as¬ 
siduity, and to have boon on intimate terms 
with the Breton noblosse. The literary con¬ 
nection with England, which soemed to have 
died away, was revived through W. J. Lin¬ 
ton’s action, already mentionad, in reprinting 
some of tliu ‘Stories after Nature.’ Wells, 
learning the faol through the youngor ITaz- 
litt, contributed a striking tale, ‘ Claribel,’ 
to Linton's‘Illuminated Magazine’for 1845, 
and offered another, which Linton declined, 
and which appears to liavo boon lost. Hb 
also wrote two papers on Bruton subjects 
in ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ Some time after¬ 
wards lie camo on a short trip to England 
and visited Linton, who describes him ns 
‘n small, weatherworn, wiry man, looking 
like a sportsman or fox-hunter.’ This may 
kave been in 1860, when Mrs. Wells was 
in London endeavouring to find a publisher 
for 1 Joseph and his Brethren,’ winch had 
undergone a thorough revision. None could 
be tempted, and tho revved copy went astray. 
Extracts, however, had got about, and aftpr 
several years camo into the hands of Mr. 
Swinburne, who, under the additional stimu¬ 
lus of a highly appreciative notice of Wells 
by I). Q, Rossetti in Gilchrist's ‘Life of 
Blake,' composed an eloquent and generous 
panegyric which unfortunately uid not 
appear until published in the ‘Fortnightly 
Review’ for February 1875, just too late to 
prevent the general holocaust of his manu¬ 
scripts which Wells had made upon his 
■wife’s death in the preceding year—‘ a 
VOL xx. 


not el,’ lie says, ‘Uiree volumes of stories, 
poems, one advanced epic.’ Two tragedies 
entitled ‘ Dunstan ’ and ‘ Tanerede,” and 
a poem on Bacchus and Sileuus, are also 
mentioned as having once been in existence. 
Swinburne’s encomium, however, produced 
the long-lacking publisher for ‘ Joseph,’ and 
Wells, who was now living at Marseilles, 
where his son, afterwards celebrated in con¬ 
nection with Monte Carlo, was practising as 
an engineer, once more started into activity, 
and produced another revision, which ap- 

K eared in 1873, under the editorial care of 
Ir. Buxton Forman, with a prefatory note 
by Mr. Swinburne. One additional Beene, 
considered too long an interpolation, was 
retrenched, but was printed by Mr. Forman 
in the first volume of ‘Literary Anecdotes 
of tho Nineteenth Century’ (1895). Be¬ 
tween 1876 and 1878 Wells carried out 
a new revision of hie work, with copious 
additions. The manuscript remains in the 
hands of Mr. Forman, who contemplates its 
publication. The title was to have been 
altered, not very felicitously, into the Egyp¬ 
tian form of Joseph's name, ‘ Sephenatli- 
Pbannech,’ and it was to have been dedi¬ 
cated to It. II. Horne. During the last 
year of his life Wells was confined to bed by 
a painful and incurable malady, but wrote 
nevertheless to Mr. Forman, ‘ I am as 
cheerful as the day is long.’ He died at 2 
Montfie des OLlats, Jardin de la Colline, 
Marseilles, on 17 Feb. 1879. 

1 Stories from Nature' being but a slight 
though a charming book, WellB's reputation 
must rest chiefly upon bis dramatic poem. 
It is truly poetical in diction, and often 
masterly In the delineation of character j 
but its especial merit is the fidelity with 
which the writer reproduces the grand 
Elizabethan manner with no approach to 
servility of imitation. He is as much a 
horn Elizabethan as Keats is a bom Greek; 
his style is that of his predecessors, and yet 
it seems his own. It must have been im¬ 
possible for liim to draw Potiplmr’a spouse 
without having Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
continually in his mind, and yet liis 
Phraxanor is an original creation. The 
entire drama conveys the impression of an 
emanation from an opulent nature to which 
production was easy, and which, under the 
stimulus of populav applause, might hove 
gone on producing for an indefinite period. 
The defect which barred the way to fame 
for him was rather moral than literary; he 
had no very exalted standard of art and 
little disinterested passion for it, and when 
its reward seemed unjustly withheld, it 
cost him little to relinquish it. 
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Wells’s portrait, from a miniature takon 
about 1826, has been reproduced in the 
second edition of ‘Joseph and his Brethren’ 
(1878) and in ‘Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ A new edition of 
‘Joseph,’ with essuys by Theodore Watts- 
13unton and A. C. Swinburne, was issued 
in ‘The World's Classics 1 in 1908. 

[H. Buxton Forman in Hiiss’s Foots of the 
Century, vol. iii„ and iuLit. Anecd. of 19th Cen¬ 
tury, i, 291-818; W. J. Linton in Stories alter 
Nature, 1891; A. C. Swinburne in Fortnightly 
Rev. Fob. 1876, and in Joseph and his Brethren, 
1876; Academy, 1 Mar. 1879 (by Edmund Goose); 
Athenseum, B Feb. 187G, 8 Mar. 1879.] R. G. 

WELLS, EDWARD (1607-1727), mathe¬ 
matician, geographer, and divmo, son of 
Edward Wells, vicar of Oorslntm, Wiltshire, 
was born in L007. He was admitted into 
Westminster school in 1680, and was thence 
elected to a scholarship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1686. lie graduated B.A. in 
1090 and M.A. in 1693. On 10 July 1094 
he delivered the oration on Bishop Boll, 
for which John Cross, an apothecary, had 
left a bonefaution. lie was inducted to the 
reotory of Oolesbach, Leicestershire, on 2.1 an. 
1701-2, and he accumulated the degrees of 
33,D. and D. U. on 6 April 1701. On 28 March 
1710 he was instituted to the rectory of 
.Bletchley, B tickinghamshiru, on the presenta¬ 
tion of his former pupil, Browno Willis. He 
took advantage of the pulpit lltoro ‘ to mark 
out hv slander his benefactor, the very man 
who by mistake, in an uncommon manner, 
gave him the stand and opportunity of his 
behaviour’ (Nichols, ZiY. Anecdotes, vi. 187), 
Tn repelling this attack Browne Willis pub¬ 
lished a tractate entitled ‘ Reflecting Sermons 
considered; occasioned by several Discourses 
delivered in the Ravish Church of Bletchley 
Wells died, possessed of both his livings, on 
11 July 1727, and was buried at Cotesbach. 
He was esteemed one of the most ncaurul e 


English Dissenters, as also of foreiffT^T 
formed Churches and Divines, conc«™;„‘ 


the Church of England, and the Unlawful 
ness of separating from it’ (anon.). OxfmJa 
1700, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Invalidity of Pmsbv 
termn Ordination proved from the Fresbv 
terians' own Doctrine of the Twofold Order" 
or a summary View of what has passed in 
controversy between Dr. Welle and Mr 

Pierce.. .concerning the In validity of Presby¬ 
terian Ordination,’ Oxford, 1707,8vo. 7. •Trea¬ 
tises, designed for the ubb and benefit of his 
parishioners, dissenting as well as conform¬ 
ing,’ Oxford, 1707, 8vo. These are six sepa- 
ral ely published tracts, with a collective title- 
page. 8. ‘ Epistola ad Authorem anonymum 
Lioellinonitapridemoditi, ouiTilulus ‘Stric- 
turra breves in Epistolas D.D, Genevensium 
ol Oxoniensium, Oxford, 1608 [mistake for 
17081 4to. 9. ‘ A 11 historical Geography of 
the New Testament. . . adorned with maps • 
in two parts,’ London, 1708, 8vo; 2nd edit! 
1712; 3rd edit. 1718; new edit, published hv 


3 voIb. 8vo. This, with the ‘ Geography of 
the New Test ament,’ was reprinted at Ox¬ 
ford in two volumes, 1801, and again in 1809. 
11. ‘ The Young Gentleman’s Course of 
Matlieinnticks,’ London, 1712-14, 8 vols. 
8vo; vol. i. was reissued os ‘The Young 
Uentlcman’s Arilhmotick and Geometry, 
2nd edit. 2 parts, London, 1728,8vo; vol,ii. 
was reissued as ‘Tho Young Gentleman's 
Astronomy, Chronology, and Dialling,’ 3rd 
edit., with additions, London, 1726,8vo; 4th 
edit. 1730, 12. ‘Remarks on I)r, Clarke’s 
Introduction to liis Scripture-doctrine of 
the Trinity,’ Oxford, 1718, 8vo. 18. ‘A 
Paraphrase, with Annotations, on the New 
Testament; and tho Book of Daniel,’ London, 
1714-19, 2 vols, 4to. 14. ‘ The Rich Man’s 


geographers of his time. great and indispensable Duty to contribute 

Among his numerous works arc: 1. An liberally to the building, rebuilding,repair- 
edition of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia’and ing, beautifying, and adorning of Clntmies,' 
‘Defence of Kocratea,’ Gveok and Latin, 2nd oilit. London, 1717, 8vo; reprinted at 
Oxford, 1090, 8vo. 2. ‘Elemeuta Arifli- Oxford, J840, with an introduction by John 
metiem numeroste et speciosm,’ Oxford, 1G98, Ilonry (afterwards Cardinal) Newman. 
8vo. 3. ‘A Treatise of antient and pve- 16. 1 Dialogue betwixt a Protestant Minister 
sent Geography, together with a sett of and a Romish Priest; wherein is shewed 
maps iu folio,’ Oxford, 1701, 8vo; 4th edit, that the Church of Rome is not the only 
London, 1720,8vo; 6th edit. 1788. 4. "rijs true Churohj and that the Church of Eng- 
irdhat (c«l rijr vCv OiKoupcvpr Uepirjyriirit, sive laud is a sound part of the Catholick Oliuroh 
Dionysii Geographia emeudata et locuplo- of Christ/3rd edit. London, 1728. ]0. ‘An 
t.ata, addilioiie soilieet (ieographiie hodieriue Help for tho more easy and dear under- 
Gr®eo Carmine pariter donatio. Cum XVI standing of the Holy Scriptures/ being & 
Tabulis geographicis/ Oxford, 1704, 1709, Paraphraso, with Annotations, on the Old 
8vo; London, 1718, 1720, 1788, 1761,8m Testament, Oxford, 1724-7,4 vols.4to, This 
6. ‘Borne Testimonies of the most ominent and the * Paraphrase on the New Testament’ 
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contain, besides the paraphrase and annotar- 
fions, many discourses on various subjects 
connected with the Holy Scriptures. A de¬ 
railed description of these discourses is given 
in Dr. Henry Cotton’s list of editions of the 
Bible. 

[Attarbury's Correspondence, i. 121 j Bodleian 
Cat. i Bruggemann's English Editions of Greek 
and Latin Authors, p. 268; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; HoaTne’s Remarks and Collec¬ 
tions (Doble), i. 280; Lipscomb's Buckingham¬ 
shire, iv. 21; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ed, Bohn; 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 150; Nichols’s Lit, 
Anced. vii. 468; Watt's Bibl. Brit,; Welch's 
Alumni Wsstmon. ed. Phillimore, pp. 115, 186, 
206; Wood’s Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 668; 
Fasti, ii. 400, and Life of Wood, p. 119.] 


WELLS, HENRY LAKE (1860-1898), 
lieutenant-colonel of royal engineers, son or 
Thomas Bury Wells, rector 01 Portlemouth, 
Devonshire, was born on 8 March 1860. 
Be received a commission as lieutenant in 
the royal engineers on 2 Aug. 1871, and 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 
6 Nov. 1896. He was specially employed 
in the war office in 187S and 1874, and 
went to India in 1876. 

He served in the Afghan campaign of 
1878-9, raised a corps of Ghilzai labourers 
and constructed a road across the Khojak, 
and was for some time in sole charge of the 
public works department at Quetta, where 
he built the native cantonments. He com¬ 
manded detachments of Punjab cavalry and 
Sind horse in an engagement near the 
Khojak, where he was wounded. He accom¬ 
panied General Biddulph's force down the 
Hal Ohotiali route, took part in the action 
at Baghao, served with the Khaibar line 
force, was present at the action of Majina, 
and had charge of the positions at the 
crossing of the Kabul river. He was five 
times mentioned in despatches, Sir Donald 
Stewart recommending nim to notice 1 for 
conspicuous gallantry and bravery displayed 
on the occasion of the attack on a robber 
enoampment under LaBkar Khan by a party 
from the Cliamun post,’ 

He surveyed routes in 1879-80 in Kash¬ 
mir and Gilgit for a line of telegraph, and 
in the latter year was appointed to the 
government Indo-Europoan telegraph in 
Persia as assistant director, During many 
years spent in Persia he surveyed routes 
between Dizful and Shiraz, and contributed 
papers to the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Society of Arts and other learned 
societies, and to the professional papers of 
his own corps, He was repeatedly thanked 
for his services, especially for those rendered 


in the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
in 1886, the army remount operations for 
India in 1887, in the cholera epidemic, and 
during the revolution in Shiraz In 1898. 

Wells became director of the Persian 
telegraph in 1891. He was presented by 
the shah, Nasr-ud-Din, with a sword of 
honour, and by the present shah, Muraffer, 
with a diamond ring, and on 1 Jan. 1897 
he ,was made a companion of the order of 
the Indian Empire. He died suddenly at 
Karachi on 81 Aug. 1898. Wells married, 
on 16 Jan. 1886, in London, Alice Bertha, 
daughter of the Rev. Hugh Bacon. 

[Royal Engineers Records; Despatches; Pro¬ 
ceedings and Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1896, Royal Engineers'Journal, October 
and December 1898; Times (London) September 
1898.] R.H.V. 

WELLS, HUGH os (d. 1236), bishop of 
Lincoln. [See Hvbb.] 

WELLS, JOCELYN bb (A 1242), bishop 
of Bath and Wells. [See Jooelin.] 

WELLS, JOHN (d. 1388), opponent of 
Wy clifl’e, was a Benedictine monk of Ramsey, 
who studied at Gloucester College, Oxford, 
the Benedictine establishment to which 
most of the gient houses of that ordeT in 
the southern province sent their more 
studious members to receive a learned 
education. There he proceeded doctor of 
divinity, apparently in 1377. He was for 
thirteen years ‘prior studentum’—that is, 
head of Gloucester College. Wells be¬ 
came conspicuous as a bitter opponent of 
Wy cliffe, when the reformer published in the 
university his attacks on the monastic ideal 
of life and his denunciation of all ‘ religiones 
privet®.’ Sevaral passages in Wyoliffe’s Latin 
works seem to he drawn up in answer to 
Wells's defence of the monastic life. The 
chief of these are ‘Sannonum tertia pars, 
Sermo xxx’ (Sermones , ed. LoBerth, iii. 240- 
248, 261-7, Wyclif Soc.) and Sermo xxix 
(ib. iii, 230-9). The latter argument is ver¬ 
bally repeated in Wycliffe’s so-called second 
treatise ‘De Religions Private' (Wtowi', 
Polemical Works, ii. 624-84, ed. BuddenBieg, 
Wyclif Soc.) Analogous arguments are also 
used in the first treatise ' De Religions Pri¬ 
vate ’ (ib. ii. 496-618), which, however, Dr. 
Buddensieg does not regard as being cer¬ 
tainly the work of Wyoliffe. In all these 
passages Wells is not mentioned by name, 
but simply as ‘ quidam dompnua,’ ‘ dompnus 
niger/ ‘quidam reverend us monachus,’ and, 
less politely, os ‘ quidam oanis niger de ordine 
Benedict!.’ The identification is pretty clear, 
however, on the strength of the passages 
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quoted from YVyclifl’e’s sermons in ‘Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum,’ pp. 230-41 (llolls Bar.), where 
he is specifically said to he attempting to 
refuto the arguments of * quidam vir vcne- 
rabilis dictus Wollys, tunc xnonachus de 
Rameseye.’ In the title of the manuscript 
he is called ‘dom. Willelmus,’ but this was 
corrected by Bale. 

Wells was one of the doctors of divinity 
who subscribed the ‘ Sontontia’ of William 
ofBerton [q. v.], chancellor of Oxford, which 
condemned the Wycliflito doctrine of the 
eucliarist (Fasciculi Zizaniorwn, p. 113). 
This decree was probably issued early in 
1382 (1‘oolis, IVyclijfe and the Movement 
for Reform, p. 105). During Lent 1382, 
when Nicholas of Hereford [q, v.] was pvoach- 
in Latin at Bt. Mary’s, and urging that no 
person 1 de privata religione' should he al¬ 
lowed to take a degruo, Wells joined with 
the Oarmolite doctor Peter Stokes [q. v.] 
in complaining of this doctrine to the now 
chancellor, It abort Rygge [q. v.], who took 
no notice of their charge (Fasciculi Zizanio- 
nnn, p. SOC). In May 1382 Wells was present, 
at the Eartliquako council, held at tho Black- 
friars, London, being tho only non-mendi¬ 
cant D.D. present, save perhaps among the 
bishops (ib. p. 490, cf. p. 287; Wilkins, 
Concilia, ill. 168). lie was tho first of tho 
doctors to ‘ dotermlno’ in tho council, and a 
contemporary Wyclillito poet gives a spite¬ 
ful account of hie windy and i'coblo argu¬ 
ments against Wyclifife and Hereford. Ilis 
face, yellow as gall, showed what sort of 
man he was, and Hereford easily put him 
to silence (Wktuiit, Political Poems, i. 
200, Rolls Sor.) Among tho many art icles 
condemnatory of Wyclifte’s teaching drawn 
up at the eounril, five condemned the re¬ 
former’s views as to religious orders, and 
three (articles 20, 21, and 22) specifically 
upheld the positions that Wells had main- 
1 ained againstWycliffe^hscfcK/* Zizaniorwn, 
pp. 281-2), It was doubtless on informa¬ 
tion given by Wells and Blokes that Rygge 
Bliarud in tho condemnation of tho council. 

On 9 July 1887 Wells was sent by the 
presidents of tlio general chapter of 1 ho'Eng¬ 
lish Benedictines on a mission to Urban VI. 
His own abbot, of Ramsey was ono of those 
who appointed him. Ilis business was to 
intercede with the pope for the deprived and 
imprisoned cardinal of Norwich, Adam 
Easton [q. v.] But ho was also appointed 
general proctor of the English Benedictines 
to explain their needs to the pope and trons- 
aot other business (of. Raind, Letters from 
Northern Registers, pp. 428-4, Rolls Sor.) 
The pope was then residing at Lucca, whonoe 
in September he moved to Perugia (Citniou- 
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ton, Hist, of the Papacy, i, 88-9). It wag 
at one of tlieso towns that Wells pleaded in 
vain for Easton, who was only released after 
Urban’s death. In any ease, he attended or 
followed the pope to Perugia, wlieia he died 
in 1388, and where ho was buried in the 
olmrch of Santa Sabina (T\Nimu,Ri6l, Brit. 
IIil>. p. 767). His zeal against Wyofiffe had 
g ivon him t he name of * Malleus hereticorum ’ 
Bale enumerates the following works ot 
Wells: 1. ‘Be socii sui ingratitudine, lib. i.’ 
2 . 1 Episbolro ad divorsos, lib. i.’ 3. ‘Pro're¬ 
ligione privata, lib. i.’ 4. ‘Super eleri pre- 
rogaliva, lib. i.’ 6. ‘ Super Euchnristi»ne- 
goLio, lib. i.’ (Script. Bnt. Cat. ccnt.vi. No 
82). To these Tanner (p.767) adds ‘Contra 
WyclifT de religione privata’ (from Wood's 
‘Hist, et Anliq. Oxon.’ i. 180), but this is 
probably the same iib 3. 

Joint Wells of Ramsey maybe easily con¬ 
fused with a contemporary John Welle or 
Wells, also a doctor of divinity, but a Fran¬ 
ciscan. Tho particulars of tho Minorite 
doctor’s career are collected by Mr. A. G. 
Littlo (Grey Friars in O.rforil, pp. 78,176, 
311, Oxford’ Hist. Roc.), who identifies him 
with the ‘ John Wells, a friar,’who look port 
in the disputed oloction to the chancellor¬ 
ship at Oxford in 1849, and (more doubt¬ 
fully) with tho Franciscan lector ‘John 
V aloy s ’ in t li at university, and the * Johannes 
Vallonsis Anglue qni din Londonii Theo- 
logiam docuil,’ who in 1368 was promoted 
to the ‘mngisterium’ at Toulouse by order oi 
Urban V (Wadding, Annales fratrum Mi- 
norum, viii. 209). Ho is more clearly the 
‘John Welle, Minorite, S.T.P.,’ who was ad¬ 
dressed as papal chaplain in 1872 (ib. viii, 
688), In 1378 a large amount of property 
belonging to him was stolen from his house 
in London, but was partly recovered when 
the thief, his servant, Thomas Bele, was 
arrestod at, Cambridge) (Little, pp. 811-12; 
Cal. Patent Rolls, 1377-81,_ p. 133). From 
Urn amount of his possessions, Mr. Little 
conjectures that he may have been warden of 
the London convent, 
f Authorities cited in the text,] T. F. T. 

WELLS, JOHN (1023-1070), puritan 
divina, son of Hugh Wells, plebcius, of Lon¬ 
don, was horn on 29 Jan. 1022-3, and was 
admitted into Merchant Taylors’ sohool on 
11 Sopl, 1034. Thonco he proceeded to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 3 July 1040, Ho was electod a fellow of 
his college in 1648, took tho degree of B.A, 
on 7 May 1044, and was created M.A. on 
14 April 1048. Ho was one of the London 
minis! ers who in 1048 declared, in a petition 
to General Fairfax, their abhorrence' of all 
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violence against the person of the king. For 
several years he held the vicarage of St. 
Oldve Jewry, London, from which ho was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662. He died 
in June 1676. 

His works are: 1. ‘A Prospect of Eter- 



] jibed on 10 Oct. 1654). 

Sabbatarian: or Sabbath-Holiness crowned 
with Superlative Happiness,’ London, 1668, 
4to. 3. * IIow we may make Melody in our 
Hearts to God in Singing of Psalms,' printed 
in Dr. Samuel Annesloy’s ‘ Supplement to tho 
Morning-Exorcise at Gripplegate,’ 2nd edit. 
1076, p. 174. This and another ‘morning 
demise’ by him on tho ‘Fall of Man ’ havo 
been several times reprinted. 

[Brit.Mus. Addit. MS. 2tl00, f. 1046; Bur¬ 
rows’s Register of tho Visitors of tho Univ. of 
Oxford, p. 660; Cal tuny's Account of Ejected 
Ministers, p. 30, and Cotitin. p. 68; Dunn's 
Memoirs of Spvonty-flvo Eminent Divines, p. 
93; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Kcn- 
uett’s Begister, p, 780; Palmer's Nonconf, 
Memorial, i. 171 ; Robinson’s Begister of Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School, i. 137.] T. C. 

WELLS, Mas. MARY, afterwards Mbs. 
Sumbei, (Jl. 1781-1812), actress, daughter 
of Thomas Davies, a carver and gilder in 
Birmingham, was born at Birmingham about 
1769. Iler father died in a madhouse while 
she was a Binnll child. Her mother kept 
a tavern frequented by actors, and among 
others by Richard Yates [q. v,], under whose 
management Mary appeared at tho Bir¬ 
mingham Theatre ns tho Duke of York in 
’Richard III,’ playing subsequently Cupid 
in Whitehead’s ‘Trip to Scotland,' and 
Arthur in ‘King John.’ After visiting 
Bath and York she went to Gloucester, 
where she played Juliot to the Fiomoo of an 
actor named wells, to whom she was mar¬ 
ried in St. OJiad’s Church, Shrewsbury. 
Wells shortly afterwards deserted her. Un 
ljune 1781, as Madgo in Bickersfcfi lie's ‘ Love 
in a Village’ and Mrs. Oadwallador in 
Foote's 1 Author,’ she made her first appear¬ 
ance at tho Iluymarkot. Genost says that 
she was excellent in both characters. Jenny 
in * Lionel and Clarissa ’ followed, and on 
8 Sept, in O’Keeflb’s * Agreeable Surprise ’ 
she was the first 1 Cowslip, a name that 
thenceforward stuck to her (though she is 
occasionally spoken of as ‘Becky’ Wells), 
(honest says that nothing could be superior 
to her noting ns Cowslip and that of Edwin 
as Lingo. 

On 25 Sept,, as Nancy in the ‘ Camp/ she 
made her first appearance at Drury Lane, 
where also she played on 29 Oot. Jenny in 


the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ adapted from Allan 
Ramsay by Tickell. Harriet in the 'Jealous 
Wife,’ widow O’Grady in the ‘Irish Widow,' 
Flora in ' She would and She would not,' 
and Jacintha in the ‘Suspicious Husband’ 
followed. At the Ilaymarket in 1782 her 
name appears to Molly in the 'English Mer¬ 
chant,’and Bridget in the 1 Chapter of Acci¬ 
dents.’ She also, as she says, replaced Mrs. 
Cargill, after that lady's elopement, as Mao- 
heath in tho ‘Beggar's Opera,’with the male 
characters playetl by women and vice versa. 
She made from the first a distinguished suc¬ 
cess, and was received with great enthusiasm. 
Her characters have never been collected. 
She played, however, at Drury Lane Kilty 
Pry m the ' Lying Valet,’ and Jane Shore 
on 30 April 1788, her first appearance in 
tragedy. At the Ilaymarket Bhe was on 
0 July 1781 the original Fanny in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘ Mogul’s Tale,’ on 6 Sept, the first 
Maud in O'KeefFe’s * Peeping Tom,' and was 
Ibabella in the piece so named, and Lady 
Randolph in ‘ Douglas.’ 

Nancy Buttercup, an original part in 
O'Koefte's ‘ Beggar on Horseback,’ was seen 
at the Hoymarket on 16 June 1785, On 
14 Deo. blio made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden as Jane Shore (which was, 
in her own opinion, her best performance), 
flaying also Laura in Edward Topham’s 
larce ‘The Fool,’ which her acting com¬ 
mended to thepublic. After repeating Lady 
Randolph and Isabella, she was on 5 Jan. 
1786 Imogen in ‘Oymbeliuo.’ Woodfall in 
tho ‘Chroniclo’ awarded her much praise 
for tlio performance. Andromache in the 
‘ Distressed Mother ’ followed, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Rosalind, Portia, and Fidelia in 
tho 1 Plain Dealer,’ and she was on 24 April 
the first Eugonia. in ‘The Bird in a Cage, 
or Money works Wonders,’ altered from 
Shirley. At the Ilaymarket in 1786 she 
played some unimportant original parts. 
When John Palmer (1742 P-1798) [q.v.] 
made in 1787 his ill-starred experiment at 
the Royalty Theatre, Welldose Square, she 
gave her imitations of Mrs. Siddons and other 
aclresses, which, though poor, were highly 
popular, being paid the almost incredible 
sum of fifty pounds a night. She came 
back to Covcnt Garden, where she was on 
17 Sept. 1787 Mrs. Pago in the ‘Merry- 
Wives of Windsor,’and played Lady Percy, 
Lady in ‘ Comus/RosiuiC Anne Lovely, and 
Fatima in * Cymon.' Here she remained 
some time, acting in the summer at Chelten¬ 
ham, Brighton, Weymouth, where she was 
favoured by royalty, and visiting Dublin 
without, as it appears, acting there. 

Meanwhile her domestic affairs had be- 
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come complicated. She had entered into Mrs. Sumbel was a beautiful woman a 
close relations with Edward Topham [q. v.l, good actress in comedy and respectable’in 
a captain in the guards, who was concerned tragedy. Frederick Reynolds, who was in- 
in a daily newspaper called the ‘ World/ in timate with her at Topham’s seat, Cowslip 
the production of which she assisted. She Hall, speaks of her as the most beautiful 
had, moreover, backed bills_ for a consider- actress on tho stage, though not the best 
able amount for hor brother-in-law, tho hus- Her portrait, in the character of Cowslip in 
band of a Miss Davies who appeared at the the 1 Agreeable Surprise,’ was engraved bv 
Haymarket on 28 July 1788 as Amelia in Downman (Beomlby, p. 447). She was muck 
the ‘ English Merchant.' This last indiecro- praisod in the press, and enjoyed during 
tion involved her in endless trouble. More some years a large amount of popularity, 
than once aho was a prisoner in tho Fleet Her salary at Oovent Garden was at ono 
and in other places of detention in England period ae much as ten pounds a week, but 
and Ireland. In the Fleet she met Joseph the chances of a brilliant corner were neu- 
Sumbel, hor second husband, who was con- trolisod by her irregularities. An attempt to 
fined there for contempt of court. Sumbel pit her against Mrs. Siddons (of whom she 
was a Moorish Jow, secretary to the ambas- was evidently jealous) was naturally doomed 
sador from Morocco, and the wedding was to failure. 

povformad in the Fleet. A year later lie A portrait of hor by Dewilde, as Anno 
sought unsuccessfully to havo the marringa Lovely in ‘ A Bold stroke for a Wife,' is 
annullod or dissolved, declaring that on in tho Mathews collection in the Garrick 
account ol‘ informality sho was not his Club. An engraving by J. R. Smith from 
wife. A man of morbid temperament, ho his own pieturo of her as OowBlip was pub- 
spoms to have been alternately making pas- Imbed by Ackerman in 1802. 
sionato love to lior and disowning hor or r fc Rumbol’H hf e i s told very incoherently 
leaving her to slarvo. Sho moanwlule om- i„ hor Memoirs. Other facts havo been ex- 
hracedT lus religion and took the name of imclodfrom Gom-et’s Aceounl or the English 
Leah. Sho subsequently revert ed to Chris- Stage, Boadon’H Life or J. P. Kemble; O'Keeffe’s 
tiauity, and became either a Romanist or a Recollections; Lifn and Times of Frederick Hey- 
Wcsleyan. Tlio three volumes of the ram- nnlds; ilazlewond’B Socrot History of the Green 
bling autobiography which alio published Boom ; Oillilnnd’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian 
ore occupied principally with details of Dictionary; Young’s Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch.] 
(ravels in search of her children, who ro- J. K. 

fused to know lior, or of friends. On ono WELLS, ROBERT (A. 1667), dean of 
occasion sho started from Bortobollo to walk Ely. [Boo SxmvAiiD.] 
to London, arriving in Newcastle (whence 

slio took ship for London) in four and a half WELLS, SAMUEL (d. 1078), noncon- 
days—if true, a remarkable feat. Drunken- forinist divine, son of William Wells of Ox- 
noss seems to havo supervened on madness, ford, was born in tho parish of St. Peter, 
and such record aB is preserved of her later Oxford, on 18 Aug. 1614. He matriculated 
years is equally sad and uncdifylng. She from Magdalen Hall on 11 May 1082, and 
does not Beem to liavo acted much lntor graduated B.A. from New College on 27 June 
than 1700, though she gave her imitations 1688, and M.A. from Magdalon Hall on 
at private houses, and attempted to give 8 May 1036 (Fosteb, Alumni Oxon, 1600- 
them publicly during Lent, but waB pra- 1714). After keeping a sohool at Wands- 
vented by the bishop of London. O'Ksofle worth, Wells was ordained on 28 Doc. 1088, 
speaks oi her as dead in 1B26. and soon after became assistant to Dr, 

She published in 1811 ‘Memoirs of the Temple at Battorsoa. When the war broke 
Life of Mrs. Sumbel, late Wells, of the out he went in 1644 as chaplain to Colonel 
Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Co vent Garden, Essex, leaving his wife and family settled in 
and Haymarket, written by herself,' ono of Fetter Lane, London. Ho was placed in the 
the scarcest of theatrical works (London, sequestered rectory of Reroenham, Berkshire, 
Svols. 8voj the British Musoura Library in 1040 or 1647, by the Westminster as- 
has three copies). The remainder seems to sombly. Hero he had a good income and 
have received a new title-page in 1828, little to do, there being but about twenty 
when it appeared as ' Anecdotes and Corre- families in the parish. He therefore gladly 
spondence of Oolohrated Actors and Ac- accepted a call lo Banbury, where a wider 
tresses, including Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Kelly, field awaited Mm, albeit a much poorer 
Mr. Kemble, Mr, Oolman, Mrs. Siddons, &c. j living. lie was inducted into it on 18 Sept. 
Also an Account of the Awful Death of 1048, as the parish register sbowB, by order of 
Lord Lyttelton,’ i the Houso of Lords ( Lerdt' 'Journals, x, 601), 
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Almost immediately afterwards Wells dis¬ 
tinguished himself by organising' a protest 
against the proposed action of parliament 
against the liing. The address, signed hy 
nineteen ministers of Oxfordshire and North¬ 
amptonshire, was dated 21 .Tan, 1648-9, 
ana printed in (he same year (London, 4to). 
It was conveyed to London and presented to 
■Fairfax by Wells and John Bayley of Fring- 
ford, Oxfordshire, on 26 Jan, While disap¬ 
proving strongly of the lung's action against 
the five members, the signatories spoke in 
no measured torms against the impolicy and 
illegality of proceeding against theking’slife. 

It was about this lime, or soon after, that 
Wells was offored, says Calamy, tho rich 
living of Bvinltworth, Wiltshire, lie con¬ 
tinued, however, at Banbury, and in 1664 
was appointed with John Owen (1010- 
1088) [q. v.], Thomas Goodwin, and others, 
on the commission for Oxfordshire to eject 
scandalous and unsuitable ministers. In 
September 1661 he received from parliament, 
a yearly augmentation of SOI. to bo added 
to his salary. Tho quakufs, who wore par¬ 
ticularly numorous in his parish, seem to 
have given him some trouble about this time. 
He was unnecessarily severe with them, 
having Anne Audland, one of their most 
noted preachers, imprisoned for calling him 
'a false prophet.’ 

Wells was ejected with the two thousand 
on St. Bartholomew's day, 1662. Ills fare¬ 
well eormon, 'The SpiritualEemenibroncer/ 
on Acts xx. 27, was printed. He was pre¬ 
sumably possessod of private means, since, in 
spite of hnving ton or eleven children, he 
remitted 1001. of tho money duo to him. lie 
continued to livo in Banbury and to preaoli 
until tho operation of the Five-mile Act 
drove him m 1666 to Deddiugton, whence 
he wrote weekly letters to his former congre¬ 
gation in Banbury, These are eaid to have 
been printed, possibly with the sermon above 
mentioned. After the indulgence Wells 
returned to Banbury and bought a house, 
where he remained until his death, in June 
or July 1078; he was buried at Banbury 
ou 7 July (Par. Reg. per tho Rev. L. S. 
Arden). Welle was a powerful and at¬ 
tractive speaker. 

By his wife, Dorothy Doyley of Wiltshire, 
whom ho married in 1837, Wells had a 
numerous family. 

[Boeslay’s Hist, of Banbury, pp. 486, 464-6; 
Kennett's Register, p, 896; Onl. of State Papers, 
Dom. 1864, p. 366; Palmer’s Noncon. Memorial, 
Hi. 120; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet., Watt’s Bibb 
Brit.) 0. P. 9. 

WILLS, SIMON nn Id. 1207), bishop of 
Chichester, [See Simon,] 


WELLS, Sir THOMAS SPENCER 
(1818-1897), first baronet, surgeon, eldest 
son of William Wells, a builder, by his wife 
Harriet, daughter of William Wright of Ben- 
mnndsey, was horn at St. Albans, Hertford¬ 
shire, on 3 Feb. 1818. He soon showed a 
marked interest in natural science, and was 
therefore sent as a pupil. without being 
formally apprenticed, to Michael Thomas 
Sadler, a general practitioner at Barnsley in 
Yorkshire. He afterwards lived for a year 
with one of the parish surgeons at Leeds, 
attended the lectures of Hey and Teale, and 
saw much practice in the Leeds infirmary. In 
1836 he proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where his knowledge of surgery was still 
farther advanced by the great Irish surgeons, 
Whitley Stokes [see under Stokes, Wil- 
J.TAJir], Sir Philip Crampton [q. v.], and 
Arthur Jacob [q. v.] In 1839 he entered as 
a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London 
to complete his professional education under 
Joseph Henry Clreen [cpy.], Benjamin Travers 
[q. v.], and Frederick Tyrrell [q. v.] Here, 
at the end of his first session, he was awarded 
tho prize for the moat complete and detailed 
account of the post-mortem examinations 
made in the hospital during the time of his 
attendance. 

Ho was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England on 26 April 
1841. lie then joined the navy as an 
assistant Burgeon, and served for six years 
in the naval hospital at Malta, no com¬ 
bined a civil practice with his more purely 
naval duties, and acquired so good a reputa¬ 
tion as a surgeon that, ho was admitted to 
the higher grade of fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England on 26 Aug. 
1844. His term of service at, Malta being 
completed, he left the navy in 1848. lie 
then proceeded to Paris to study pathology 
under Magendie, and to see the gunshot 
wounds which filled the hospitals after tho 
struggle in June 1848. He afterwards 
accompanied the Marquis of Northampton 
on a journey to Egypt, and made some 
valuable observations on malarial fever. 
Wells returned to London in 1863, where, 
settling in practice at, 80 Brook Street, he 
devoted himself at first 1 o ophthalmic sur¬ 
gery, In 1864 he was elected surgeon to 
the Samaritan Free Hospital for women and 
children, then occupying 27 Orobard Street, 
Portman Square, but now situated in the 
Marylebone Road. The hospital had been 
established for seven years, out was little 
more than a dispensary, as it had no accom¬ 
modation for in-patients. At the same time 
he was editor of the ‘Medical Times and 
Gazette/ and in 1867 he became lecturer 
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upon surgery at the Urosvenor Place school 
ot medicine, which eight years later was 
merged in the medical school of St. George's 
Hospital. 

Wells temporarily abandoned his work in 
London soon niter the beginning of the 
Crimean war, and proceeded first to Smyrna, 
where he was attached, ns surgeon to the 
British civil hospital, and nltorwnrds to 
llenkioi in tlio Dardanelles. He returned 
to London in 1856, and resumed his work at 
the Samaritan Hospital. 

In his youth Wells did an unusual amount 
of midwifery, but ho never thought seriously 
about ovariotomy until one day in 1848, 
■when he discussed the matter at Paris with 
Dr. Waters of Chester. Both surgeons earno 
to the conclusion that, us surgery then 
stood, ovariotomy was an unjustifiable 
operation. T 11 April 1854 Welle and Thomas 
Nunn of the Middlesex Hospital assisted 
Baker Brown at his eighth ovariotomy. 
This was the first lime that Wells had seen 
the operation, and lie admit led afterwards 
that the fatal result discouraged him. The 
patient died,nnd after another fatal operation 
—the ninth—Baker Brown himself ceasud to 
operate upon thoso ca-sos from March 1856 
until October 1858, when Wells’s success 
encouraged him to recommence. Wells 
performed Ills first operation in 1858, and, 
though it ended in the death of the patient, 
he was not disheartened. lie devoted him¬ 
self assiduously to perfect tlio technique of 
ovariotomy, and tlio remainder ol' liis lifo is 
practically a history of tlio operation from its 
earliest and imperfect stnge, through its pole¬ 
mical period to the position it now occupies 
as a well-recognised and most serviceable 
operation, still capablo of improvement, hut 
advantageous alike to the individual, the 
family, and the state. It 1ms saved many 
valuable lives at homo and abroad. It has 
opened up the whole field of abdominal sur¬ 
gery, and it has thereby revolutionised surgi¬ 
cal praetico throughout, the world. 

Wells completed bis first successful ova¬ 
riotomy in February 1858, but it was not 
until 180J that the operation was generally 
acceptocl by the medical profession. This 
acceptance was duo chiefly to tlio wise manner 
in which Wells conducted his earlier opera¬ 
tions. lie persistently invited men ol au¬ 
thority to seo him operate, llo published 
surius after suries of cases, giving full descrip¬ 
tions of the unsuccessful ns well as of the 
successful operations, until in 1880 he had 
porfortnod his thousandth ovariotomy. Tor 
exactly twenty yeois ho operated at the 
Samaritan Free Hospital, wliore hu resigned 
the oflice of surgeon in J 878, and was ap-| 


pointed consult mg surgeon. Throughout the 
whalo of tins time he constantly modified his 
methods of operation, and always in the di 
ruction of greater simplicity. The hospital 
never contained more than twenty bedsand 
of these no more than four or five were avail 
able for purposes of ovariotomy. 

Wells filled all thu principal offices at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Elected a member of the council in 1871 he 
wns cltosen Hunterian professor in 1877 
vice-president in 1870, and president in 1883* 
lie delivered tlio Hunterian oration in 1883 
the Morton lecture on cancer in 1888, and 
tlio Bradshaw lecture in 1800. He was 
made nil houorary fellow of the King's and 
Queen’s College of Ireland, and a l'ellow of 
the Royal Collegu of Surgeons of Ireland 
in 1880. The universities of Leyden and 
Bologna conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.D. when they celebrated respec¬ 
tively the third nnd eighth centonaries of 
their existence, and lie was also an M.D. of 
the university ol' Ohnrkof. He wns n knight 
commatulur of the Norwegian order of St. 
Olaf, and on 11 May 1883 her majesty con¬ 
ferred upon him tlio honour of a baronetcy 
of tlio United Kingdom. From 1863 to 
181)6 I 10 noted as surgeon to tlio queen's 
household. 

Well-, died lit Cap d’Antibes, near Cannes, 
on Sunday, 31 Jan. 1807. His remains were 
cremated atWoking, tlio ashes being interred 
in tlio Brampton cemetery. 

He married, in 1853, Elizabeth Lucas (if. 
1886), (laughter or James Wright, solicitor, 
of New Inn and of Sydenham, by whom he 
left live daughters and one Bon, Arthur 
Hpeueor Wells,private secretary to the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, 1893-5, 

Wolls wan the originator of modern abdo¬ 
minal surgery. Ilo found ovariotomy a 
discredited operation, hut even before ths 
introduction of antiseptics his success was 
sufficient to render its performance justifi¬ 
able. Coupled with tlio improved surgical 
methods introduced by Lister, the principles 
governing tlio operation of ovariotomy have 
been applied to all tlio other abdominal 
viscera; tlio uterus, tlio kidneys, tlio liver, 
tlio saloon, and tbo intestines aro nowsub- 
joelod to surgical interference with the 
happiest results. Yot. Wells had at first no 
uasy battle to fight. Tlio whole weight of 
surgioal opinion wns ngainRl him. Ills per¬ 
severance, his transparent honesty,his abso¬ 
lute Btucerily, and his powor of argument at 
last overcame all opposition, ana he lived 
to seo his operation approved, adopted, and 
fruitful beyond all expectation. 

Ills operations were models of surgical 
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procedure. He worked in absolute silence; 
he took the greatest care in the selection of 
his instruments, and he submitted his assis¬ 
tants to a firm discipline which proved of 
the highest value to them in after life. At 
the conclusion of every operation he super¬ 
intended tho denning and drying of each 
instrument, and packed it into its case in 
tho most orderly manner. 

In addition to his purely surgical work, 
Wells wee an ardent advocate of crema¬ 
tion, and it was chiefly due to his efforts and 
to those of Sir Henry Thompson that this 
nicanB of disposing of the dead was brought 
into surly use in England. 

Almost to the last Wells had the appear¬ 
ance of a healthy, vigorous, country gentle¬ 
man, with much of the frankness and bon¬ 
homie of a sailor, lie was an oxcellen t rider, 
driver, and judge of horseflesh. Besides his 
London residence, lie owned a house and flue 
gardens at Holder's Hill, Hampstead, pur¬ 
chased for public recreation 111 1898. 

A half-lenglh oil painting by Lehman, 
executed in 1884, represented Wells sitting 
in the robes of the president of the lloval 
College of Surgeons of England. It was 'be¬ 
queathed to the lloval College of Surgeons. 
A bust executed in 1879 by Oscar Liebreich 
is in tho possession of Sir A. S. Wells. 

Wells published: 1. 'The scale of Medi¬ 
cines with which Merchant Vessels are to 
be furnished by command of tho Privy 
Council for Trade. , . . With observations 
on tlie means of preserving tho health and 
increasing the comforts of seamen,’ London, 
1861, 12mo; 2nd ed. 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘Prac¬ 
tical Observations on Gout and its Compli¬ 
cations,’ London, 1854, 8vo. 3. ' Cancer 
Cures and Cancer Carers,' London, 3800, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Diseases of the Ovaries: their 
Diagnosis and Treatment,’ 8vo, London, 
vol. i. 1865, vol. ii. 1872 ; also published in 
America, and translated info German, Leip¬ 
zig, 1866 and 1874. 6. ‘ Notebook for Cases 
of Ovarian and other Abdominal Tumours,’ 
London, 1865, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1868; 7th oil. 
1887; translated into Italian, Milan, 1882, 
12mo. 6. ‘ On Ovarian and Uterine Tumours: 
their Diagnosis and Treatment/ London, 
1883, 8vo; translated into Italian, Milan, 
1882,8vo. 7. * Diagnosis and Surgical Treat¬ 
ment of Abdominal 1 Tumours, 11 London, 1885, 
8vo; translated into French, Paris, 1886,8vo. 

[Autobiographical details in tho Revival of 
Ovariotomy and Its Influence on Modern Sur -1 
gcry, London, 1884; obituary notices in the. 
British Medical Journal, 1807. i. 368, and in the 
Revue de Gynecologic et de Chirurgie abdo- : 
minale, 1897; additional information kindly 1 
given by Sir Arthur 8. Wells, hart,] D’A. P, 


WELLS, WILLIAM (1818-1880), agri¬ 
culturist, born on 16 March- 1818, was 
eldest son of Captain William Wells, R.N., 
of Ilolme, Huntingdonshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Jo&hua Proby, first earl 
of Carysfort [rj. v.] After being educated 
at Harrow and at Balhol College, Oxford, 
where be matriculated on 16 June 1886, 
and graduated B.A. 1839 and M.A. 1842, 
he entered the army, bolding a commission 
in tho 1st life guards. In 1826 he had 
succeeded to an estate of eight thousand 
acres in tho fen country, and lie is chiefly 
remembered in virtue of liis efforts us a 
practicalagriculturist to improve and develop 
this area, more especially by the draining of 
Whittlesea Mere, a shallow sliest of stagnant 
water situated somo five miles from Peter¬ 
borough, a little over a thousand acres in 
extent, surrounded by another two thousand 
acres of bog and marsh. The reclamation of 
this tract was begun by Wells in 1861; on 
12 Nov. of the following year the mere was 
nguin submerged. All the water was, how¬ 
ever, discharged a second time by the help 
of the ‘ Appold' centrifugal pump, widen 
Welle was oue of the first,, if not the first, 
to appreciate and to put to an agricultural 
use. J3y the autumn of 1853 the bod of the 
mere was in a state of complete cultivation. 
Tho surrounding peat land proved, however, 
more obdurate, and it was found necessary 
to go through a process of warping, or over¬ 
laying wiLli fertile soil. This work hod 
been hardly begun when Wells in 1860 con¬ 
tributed his account of the draining opera¬ 
tions to tho ‘Journal of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’ (1st ser. xxi. 134). These 
operations were brought to an end about 
1866, after flfteon years of incessant labour 
(Journal It. A. S, JS., 2nd ser. 1870, vi. 203). 

Much of the cultivation of the reclaimed 
land, and most of that of tho two home farms 
reserved by Wells, was performed by means 
of steam power. With the object of en¬ 
couraging the intelligent uso of steam for 
agricultural purposes, Wells offered prizes 
annually, beginning in 1864, at the meetings 
of the Peterborough Agricultural Society, 
to tho drivers of agricultural portable steam 
engines, for skill and care in the manage¬ 
ment of thoir machines, coupled with a clear 
record with regard, to accidents > (ib. 2nd 
ser. 1868, iv. 201). 

Wells became a member of council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1861. In De¬ 
cember 1862 he was chosen a member of the 
chemical committee, of which he was elected 
chairman in 1866. This post he continued 
to hold up to the time or his death. , He 
was president of the Royal Agricultural 
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Society in 1880, and of the Shire Ilors. 
Society in 1888. lie represented Beverley 
in parliament from 1852 to 1857, and Peter¬ 
borough from 1868 to 1874, lie was justice 
of the peace for Kent and Huntingdonshire, 
and high sheriff of the latter county in 1876. 

Wells died at his town residence, 12 North 
Audloy Street, on 1 May 1889, and was 
buried at Holme on Monday, 6 May. He 
married, on 7 Dee. 1864, Louisa Ohartoris, 
daughter of Francis Wemyss Oharteris 
Douglas Wemyss, eighth earl of Wemyss 

E q. v.] He had no son, and was succeeded 
ly his brother, Grenville Granvillo Wells. 

[Times, Monday, 0 May 1880; Ann. Uogistor, 
1889, Obituary, p. 144; Agricultural Gazette, 
1880, pp. 416, 462; Mark Lane Express, 1889, 
p. 088 ; Boll’s Woakly Messenger, 13 May 1889 ; 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soc. as above, 
son also 2nd scr. iv. 267-9; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 6th edit., and Peerage, s.v. 'Wemyss;' 
Watford's County Families, 1883; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880.| E. O-u. 

WELLS, WILLIAM CHARLES 
(1767-1817}, physician, socond son of Ro¬ 
bert and Mary Wells, emigrants from Scot¬ 
land, was horn in Charlestown, South Caro¬ 
lina, on 24 May 1757. 1 lie lather, who had 
settled in Carolina in 1758, was a printer, 
and was so much attached to the loyalist 
cause that, he made his hnn wear a tartan 
coat and blue bonnet, so thnt lie might bo 
known to bo a Scot at heart and not an 
American. Tie was sent to school at Dum¬ 
fries in 1768, and went thence to tho univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh iu 1770, but. in 1771 
returned to Carolina, and was appronticod 
to Dr. Alexander Garden [q. v<] of Charles¬ 
town, with whom he remained (ill (ho re¬ 
bellion broke out in 1776, aud then returned 
to Great Britain aud began regular medical 
studies at Edinburgh, whore lio resided till 
1778. lie then attended Dr. William 
IIunter'B lectures in London, and became a 
student of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He 
went to Holland in 1770 as surgeon in a 
Scottish regiment in tho Dutch sorvico, but 
resigned in consequence of the tyrannical 
conduct of the colonel, and went to study 
medicine at Leyden in 1780 for throe months. 
He there prepared a thesis ‘Do Frigore,’ 
and graduotedM.D. at Edinburgh on 24 July 
1780. Ho returned to Carolina to look 
after his father’s property in 1781, and went 
thence in December 1782 to St. Augustine, 
East Florida, where ho put together a proas, 
which he hod brought in pieces, and pub¬ 
lished a weekly newspapor. He woe also a 
Volunteer captain, and aoted, from his recol¬ 
lection of Garrick’s performance of the ride, 
thepartofLusignan m 'Zara,' Heroturned 


to England in May 1784, tmtSTaftoTw 
months in Paris in 1786, put hie nlme m 
a door-plate in London, but passed several 
years without receiving a fee; aud at the 
end of ten years earned a professional m- 
come of 2501. He was admitted a licentia te 
?L t o 6 CoU ?S° 0 f Physicians on 17 Maioh 
1788, was elected physician to the Finsburv 
Dispensary on 8 Sept. 1789, and held office 
till 11 Dec. 1799. In November 1796 he 
was elected assistant physician to St Tho 
mas’s Hospital and m 1800 phvsicim." 
which office he held till his death He 
published in 1792 ‘An Essay uponHinele 
Vision with Two Eyes,’ and in November 
1798 was elected F.R.S. In tho ‘Philo- 
Bophical Transactions ’ ho published papers 
‘ On tho Influence which incites the Muscles 
of AnimalB to contract, in Mr. Galvani’s 
Experiments’ (1796), ‘ O 11 the Colour of the 
Blood’ (1797), ‘On Vision’ (1811). Bo 
began an inquiry into the nature of dew 
and published ‘ An Essay on Dew ’ in 1814. 
lie demonstrated, aft or a series of well- 
arranged observations made in the garden m 
Surrey of his lriond James Dunsmure, that 
dew is tho result of a preceding cold in 
tho birbsInncoH on which it appears, and 
that tho cold which produces dew is itself 
produced by tho radiation of heat from those 
bodies upon which dew is deposited. For 
this, tho first exact explanation of thophe- 
uomena of dow, lie was awarded the Bum- 
ford medal of the Royal Socioty. ne also 
pubiishod twelve excellent medical papors in 
the second and third volumes of tho 1 Trans¬ 
actions of a (Society for the Promotion of 
Medical and (Jhirnrgical Knowledge;’ two 
letters in reply to some remarks of Dr. Eras¬ 
mus Darwin in his ‘ Zoouomia,’ and several 
biographical notioos in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ lie died on 18 Kept. 1817 in Lon¬ 
don, at his lodgings in Sorjoants' Inn, and 
was buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet. Street, where 
a tablet, was erected to his memory. During 
his last, illness ho dictated an autobio¬ 
graphy to his friend Samuel Patrick, which 
was published with his chief works in. 1818. 
The largest annual incomo he received was 
7041. Ho never had a banking account and 
loft about 6001, including his books, furni¬ 
ture, and gold medal. J-Ie was obliged to 
live very frugally, but was constant in 
devotion to science aud most exact in kis 
observations. He had. a difference with the 
College of Physicians, the grounds of which 
he explained in a published, letter to Lord 
Kenyon, and when asked if he wished to 
be a fellow, replied in the negative; but 
Matthew Baillie [q. v.], David Pitonirn 
[q, v.], and William Lister, all fellows of 
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tie college, were warmly attached, to him, 
and helped him as much as was possible 
in practice. 

[Works; Monk's Ooll. of Phys. ii. 379.] 

N.M. 

WELLS, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
(1762-1839), watercolour-painter, was bom 
in London in 1762, and is supposed to have 
been instructed in drawing by John James 
Boxralet [q. v.] He was an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, chiefly of views of Welsh 
scenery, from 1796 to 1804, when, in con¬ 
junction with Samuel Sholley [q, v.l he 
founded the Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours, of which he was president in 1806-7. 
During the next few years he exhibited 
exclusively with the society, sending topo¬ 
graphical views and rustic figures; but in 
1813, in consequence of a resolution being 
passed to admit oil paintings, he severed his 
connection with it. When Addiscombo 
College was established in 1809 Wells was 
appointed professor of drawing, and. ho held 
that position for twenty years; he also 
practised successfully as a drawing-master 
m London. He was an intimate friend of 
Joseph Mallord William Turner [q. vj, to 
whom he suggested the idea of the ‘ Liber 
Studiorpm,’ and the first drawings for that 
work were mode at his house at jvnockholt. 
Between 1802 and 1806 Wells and John Lsr 
porte [q. v.] exeouted between them a series of 
seventy-two soft-ground etchings from draw¬ 
ings by Gainsborough, which were issued as 
a volume in 1819. A set of plat es of female 
heads, engraved by George Townley Stubbs 
from studies by Wells, was published in 
1800. Towards the ond of his life he retired 
to Mitoham, Surrey, where he died on 
10 Nov. 1886. His daughter 01am, who 
became Mrs. Wheeler, wrote and privately 
printed in 1872 a brief account or the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the foundation of the 
Watercolour Society. 

[Roget’s Hist.* of the ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] 

T?, M. O'D. 

WELLSTED, JAMES RAYMOND 
(1806-1842), surveyor and traveller, born 
in 1806, was in 1828-9 secretary to Sir 
Charles Malcolm [q. vj, superintendent of 
the Bombay marine. In 1880 he was ap¬ 
pointed second lieutenant of the East India 
Company's ship Palinurus, then engaged, 
under Captain Moresby, in making a de¬ 
tailed survey of the Gulf of Akaba and 
the northern part of the Red Sea. She 
returned to Bombay early in 1883, and was 
then sent, under the command of Captain 
Haines, to survey the southern coast of 
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Arabia, Wellsted being still her second 
lieutenant. In January 1884 she crossed 
over to Socotra, and on the 10th anchored 
in the bay of Tamarida. Wellsted had ob¬ 
tained leave to travel in the island, and for 
the next two months he wandered through 
it, returning to his ship on 7 March. The 
results of nia journey were communicated 
to the Royal Geographical Society as ‘Me¬ 
moir on the Island ot Socotra 1 (Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, v. 129). In 
November 1836 he had permission to travel 
in Oman, and went to Muscat on ihe 21st, 
in company with Lieutenant Whitelock, 
also of the Indian navy. The imam gave 
them every assistance m his power; and, 
starting from Sur on 28 Nov., they arrived 
at Sib on 30 Jan. 1836. They were both 
down with fever, hut by 26 Feb. were so 
far recovered as to be able to moke another 
start.. The disturbed state of the country 
compelled them to return. The results of 
this journey were also laid before the 
Royal Geographical Society (ib. vii. 102). 
Wellsted sepms to have made another at¬ 
tempt to oxplore Oman in the following 
winter, and to have arrived at Muscat, in 
April 1837, in an acute stage of fever. ‘ In 
a fit of delirium he discharged both barrels 
of his gun into his mouth, hut the ballB, 
passing upwards, only inflicted two ghastly 
wounds in the upper jaw.’ He was carried 
to Bombay, and thence returned to Europe 
on leave. He retired from the service m 
1839, ‘and dragged on a few years in 
shattered health and with impaired mental 
powers, chiefly residing in France ’ (Low, 
ji, 86-6). He died on 26 Oct. 1842, at hie 
father's house in MoUneux Street, aged 87. 
Wellsted's papers read before the Geogra¬ 
phical Society procured him immediate re¬ 
cognition in tne scientific world, and he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
6 April 1887. He was alp a fallow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Besides the 
papers already mentioned and others in the 
'Journal of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety,’ he was the author or ‘Travels in 
Arabia’ (1838, 2 vols. 8vo), and ‘Travels 
to the Oity of the Caliphs ’ (1840, 2 vols. 
8vo), an. account of the travels of his Mend 
Lieutenant Ormsby. 

[■Wellsted’s Works; Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xiii. p. xliii; Times, 
12 Nov. 1842; Low’s Hist, of the Indian 
Navy, ii. 70-88; Markham’s Mem. on the 
Indian Surveys ; Gent. Mag. 1848, ii, 102.1 

J. K. Xi« 

WELL WOOD, Sir HENRY MON- 
OREIFF (1760-1827), Scottish divine. [See 
Morchiiit,] 
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WELLWOOD, Sib HENRY MON- 
CREI EE (1809-1888), Scottish divine. [See 
Moircaiirr]'.] 

WELLWOOD, JAMES (1052-1727), 
physician, son of Robert Wellwood of Touch 
and his wife, .Tean Livingstone, was born in 
1652 and educated at Glasgow University, 
lie went to Holland in 1679, and is said to 
have graduated M.I). at Leyden, but his 
name does not appear in Peacock's ‘ Index.’ 
He returned to England with William Til, 
and on 22 Dec. 1690, being then physician 
to King William and Queen Mary, was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
of London, He was elected a censor of the 
college in 1722. A letter of liis to the lady 
mayoress on the case of Mary Halliard, a 
girl lumo from birth, was published in Lon¬ 
don in 1094. In 1089 lie published a ‘ Vin¬ 
dication of the Revolution in England,’ and 
an ‘ Answer to the late King James's Last 
Declaration ’ (2nd edit. 1693), These wero 
1'nllowod in 1700 by ‘ Momoirs of tlia most 
Material Transactions in England for tho 
last Hundred Years preceding llio Revolu¬ 
tion in 1888,’ which contains sevonil original 
accounts and an able statement of the whig 
case. Four authorised editions appeared bo- 
foro 1710, and one after that date, and there 
were also several piratod editions, hi 1710 he 
published ‘ Tho Ranquet of Xonophon,’ with 
an introductory essay on tho death of Mocral os, 
dedicated to Lady Joan Douglas, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of tho Duke or Quoonsborry and Dover. 
His house was in York Buildings, near tho 
Strand, and I 10 died thoro on 2 April 1727, 
and was buried in t ho church of St. Mart in's- 
in-tho-Eiolds (/list, lipy, Chron. Diary, 1727, 

p. 16). 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 483 ; "WolUvoud's 
"Works; Olmlmers’sHiogr.Diet. 1816; AUUirmo's 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.] N. M, 

WELLWOOD, Rib JAMES, Loud Mon- 
craiFii’ (1776-1861). [Seo Morranuirr,] 

WELLWOOD, WILLIAM ( fl. 1678- 
1622), professor of law and mathematics. 
[Seo Wiilwood.] 

WELSBY, W1LLTAM NEW LAND 
(1802P-1861), logal writer, horn in Cheshire 
about 1802, was tho only sou of William 
Wolsby of tho Middlo Temple, gentleman. 
Ho was admitted as a pensioner at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, on 28 Oot. 1818, atul 
graduated B.A. in 3823 and M.A. in 1827. 
On 22 April 1823 he was admitted ns stu¬ 
dent at the Middlo Temple, and was called 
to the bar on 10 Nov. 1820. lie wont the 
North Wales and Chester circuit, and in 


1811 was appointed recorder of that citv 
For many years he reported in tho court of 
exchequer, and ho was junior counsel to 
tho treasury. lie enjoyed the reputation of 
being an accomplished scholar and lawyer 
but his exertions overtaxed his strength, amt 
on 1 July 1864 he died at 19 Holland Villas 
Road, Kensington, aged 01. He was mar¬ 
ried, but had no children. 

Wolsby edited, with Roger Meeson, seven¬ 
teen volumes of ‘ Exchequer Reports,’ be¬ 
ginning with 1837, and collaborated with 
E. T. Ilurlstoue and J, Gordon in nine sub¬ 
sequent volumes ranging from 1849, In 
conjunction with John Horatio Lloyd he 
published in three parts ‘ Reports of Mercan¬ 
tile Cases in tho Courts of Common Law ’ 
in 1829 and 1880, and he edited with Edward 
Boavantho second edition of Chitty’s ‘Col¬ 
lection of Statutos ’ (1861-4,4 vols.), super¬ 
intending also the third edition, which 
appeared in J866, after his death. TIib 
fourth volumo in tho twenty-llrst edition of 
Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries’ (1844) was 
edited by him, and tho whole set, with notes 
adapting it to the Ube of the student in 
America, was issued at New York in 1847. 
The other works published under his editor¬ 
ship comprised .1. F. Archbold's 'Summaryof 
tho Law on Pleading and Evidence in Crimi¬ 
nal Oases ’ (10th edit. 1810,16th edit. 1862); 
Dr. Joseph Bateman’s ‘General Turnpike 
Road Acts ’ (1864), and his ‘ General High¬ 
way AotR’ (1863); Sir John Jervis’s ‘Trea¬ 
tise on Office of Coroners ’ (1864, reissued 
by 0. W. I.ovesy in 1806); Sir Oliristophor 
ltawlinsou’e ‘Municipal Corporation Act’ 
(2nd, 3rd and 4t h edit. 1860,1866, and 1863); 
and ho revised tho eoaond edition of Sir 
W. II. Watson’s ‘Treatise on tho Office of 
Sheriff’ (2nd edit, 1848). Wolsby also 
edited ft volume containing sixloen admir¬ 
able ‘Lives of Eminent English Judges 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Oen- 
1 uries,’ which originally eamo out in tho 
‘ Law Magazine; ’ niho of them were from 
his pun. 

[Gent. Mag, 1864, 11 . 200; Times, 6 My 
1861, p, 1; Reader, 23 Dec. 1866, p. 701; in¬ 
formation from Mr. It. F. Scott of St. John’s 
Oollogo, Cambridge.] W. P. C. 

WELSOHE, JOHN (1670 P-1622), Scot¬ 
tish divino. [Seo Wnr.oit.] 


WELSH, DAVID (1798-1846), Soots 
divine and author, youngest son of David 
Welsh, sheep fanner, of Earlsbaugh and 
Twoodshaws, was born at Braofoot, Moffat, 
on 11 Dec. 1793. lie was educated at 
Mofl’at parish school, the high eahool of 
Edinburgh, and Edinburgh University, and 
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on 7 May 181(3 was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Loehmaben. On 22 March 
1821 he was ordained minister of the parish 
of Crossmichael in Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
on 8 Sept. 1827 bo was translated to St. 
David's Church, Glasgow, In October 1881 
ha was appointed professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the university of Edinburgh, and 
on leaving Glasgow received from the uni¬ 
versity the degree of D.l), At the meeting 
of the general assembly of 1812 he was chosen 
moderator of tho assembly, which adopted 
'the claim of right,’ and was one of the 
leaders of those who, on 18 May 1843, 
formed themselves info * the general assembly 
of the Free Protesting Churoh of Scotland,’ 
with Dr, Chalmers ns its first moderator, 
Welsh had tho honour of laying their 1 pro¬ 
test’ on the table of the assembly. lie had 
to resign his chair, and his appointment ns 
secretary to the bible hoard, made in 1839, 
was cancelled. In two months he collected 
21,0001. for building tho ‘now college’ at 
Edinburgh. In 1844 he was appointed 
librarian of the college and professor of 
church history. lie died suddenly at Camis 
Eskin on the Clyde on 24 April 1845, 
survived by his wife—sister or William 
Hamilton, provost of Glasgow—and four 
children. 

Welsh became the first editor of the * North 
British Review ’ in 1844. He was the author 
of: 1. ‘Account of the Life and Writings of 
T, Brown, M.D.,’ Edinburgh, 1825, 8vo, 
2. ‘Sermons on Practical Subjects,' Edin¬ 
burgh, 1834, 8vo. 3. ‘Elements of Ohnrch 
History,’ Edinburgh, 184 J-, vol. i. Svo. 
4. ‘Sermons: with a Memoir by A. Dunlop,’ 
Edinburgh, 1840, 8vo. He aho edited the 
■ Lectures on the Philosophy of tlu< Xluman 
Mind,’ by Thomas Brown, 1881, lie contri¬ 
buted the articles 1 Josus ’ nnd ‘Jews’ to the 
seventh edition of ‘ EncyolopradiaBritannica,’ 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Scott's Fasti; 
Wylie’s Disruption Worthies; Dunlop’s Me¬ 
moir; Brit. Mus. Cat.; AUibone’s Diet.; Cham¬ 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen; Addison's Graduates 
of Glasgow Univ. 1808.] G. S-H. 

WELSH, JAMES (1775-1861), general, 
Madras infantry, son of John Welsh, a 
Scotsman, was born on 12 March 1775. llo 
obtained a commission as ensign in tbe army 
of the East India Company on 22 May 1790, 
and arrived at Madras on 28 Jan. 1791. lie 
joined tho 3rd European regiment at Velur, 
and in November ascended the ghats with 
Colonel Floyd’s detaohment to serve in the 
grand army under Lord Cornwallis. 

Welsh was promoted to be lieutenant in 
the 24th native infantry on 1 Nov. 1792, 


and took part with it in the siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry in July and August 1798, Trans¬ 
ferred in 1795 to the 9th native infantry at 
Mnndura, he served at the capture of Colombo 
end Ceylon in February 1796, and remained 
at Poinf-de-Galle as fort-adjutant until the 
end of 1798, when he was transferred in the 
aame capacity to Machlipatnam. 

On 10 Deo. 1799 Welsh was promoted to 
be captain, and appointed adjutant and 
quartermaster of the 3rd native infantry, 
which in 1803 formed part of a force under 
Major-general Arthur Wellesley to operate 
against the Marathas. He marched with it 
across India to Puna, and in June took part 
in the siege of Ahmadnagar, which was suc¬ 
cessfully stormed on 12 Aug. 

Welsh served on the statf at the battle of 
Argaum (29 Nov.), in the siege and assault 
(16 Deo.) of Qawilgarh, and led a body of 
250 men, after a forced marrli of fifty-four 
miles, to tbe capture ot'Mankarsir on 6 Feb. 
1804. lie was appointed judge-advocate 
and assistant surveyor to the Puna subsidiary 
force, and, inarching with it, in August took 
part m the assault and capture of Chandur 
on the 10th and the occupation of Dhurp 
on 14 Oct. lie commanded a party of three 
hundred mon at the capture of Galnah on 
28 Oct., and on 13 Nov. proceeded with a 
small force to open communication through 
a difficult country, with Surat, where lie 
arrived on the 26th. In December Welsh 
was sent on a mission to a Bhil chief by an 
unexplored pasR to the northward, and 
caught a malignant fever which clung to 
him for many years. 

On 15 May 1806 Welsh succeeded to the 
command of his battalion at Puna, continu¬ 
ing to hold his staff appointment until the 
end of the year, when lie marched with his 
regiment to Palamkotla in the Karnatalc, 
arriving on 27 March. He was in command 
there on 19 Nov,, when, as t.lie garrison were 
assembling under arms, he discovered a plot 
among the native troops to murder all the 
Europeans at the station. Acting with the 
greatest promptitude, he seized the ring¬ 
leaders, disarmed the native soldiers, and ex¬ 
pelled the Muhammadans from the fort. lie 
was tried by court-martial for precipitate con¬ 
duct in having disarmed the native garrison 
with insufficient cause, hut was honourably 
acquitted on. 20 March 1807, and congratu¬ 
lated by government on this vindication of 
his reputation. Welsh was promoted to be 
major on 22 May 1807, and went home on 
furlough, 

Rejoining his regiment on 6 Feb. 1809 
before the lines of Travancore, where it 
formed part of a force nnder Colonel St. Lager, 
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Welsh led the storming party in the success¬ 
ful assault of those formidable defences on 
the night of 10 Feb. He was mentioned in 
despatches, and the court of diroctors of the 
East India Company bore high testimony to 
his services on tne occasion, observing that 
the achievement reflected the utmost credit 
on Welsh,‘ who led the storming party in 
a manner that does singular honour to his 
intrepidity and perseverance ’ {Political De¬ 
spatch, 29 Sept. 1809). On 19 Feb. 1809 
he led the advance from the south, and was 
successful in capturing several hill forts, 
arriving at Trivandrum, the capital of Tra- 
rancore, on 2 March. 

In April 1812 he commanded a small 
force sent to quell a rising in the Wainad, 
which he accomplished after a month of 
heavy marching and desultory fighting. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant-colouol on 
26 Jan. 1818, nnd was appointed deputy 
judge-advocate-general, residing at Ben- 
galnr. 

On 0 Feb. 1821 Welsh was appointed to 
command the troops in the provinces of 
Malabo and Oanara; on 0 May 1823 to com¬ 
mand at Velur; on 28 Jan. 1824 to com¬ 
mand in Travnncore and Cochin; and on 
1 Aug. 1820 to command the Doab field 
force. He arrived at Belgaum in September, 
and was immediately engaged with the resi¬ 
dent in measures which were successful in 
preventing a threatened rising at Kolapui. 

Early in 1829 Welsh wont to England on 
furlough, Ho was promoted to he colonel 
on 6 June. In tho following year he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Military Reminiscences, from a 
Journal of noarly forty years’ Activo Service 
in the East Indies,’ with over ninety illus¬ 
trations (2 vols, 8vo, two editions), The 
work remains useful for its descriptions of 

S ' 1 and military incidents in southern 

. 

Welsh did not return to India until his 
promotion to major-general on 10 Jan. 1887. 
lie was appointed on 1 Juno to the com¬ 
mand of the northern division, Madras pre¬ 
sidency, to which was added, in November 
1838, the command in ICatak. lie was pro¬ 
moted lieutenant-general on 9 Nov. 1848, 
and relinquished his command on 16 Feb. 
following. On leaving India the governor 
in council expressed the high sense enter¬ 
tained of the gallantry and seal which had 
marked his service of fifty-eight years, lie 
was promoted to be general on 20 June 1864, 
He died at North Purade, Bath, on 24 Jan. 
1881. Welsh married at Calcutta, in 1794, 
a daughter of Francis Light, first governor 
of Prince of Wales’s Island, Penang, by 
whom he had a numerous family. 


Literature; Annual Register, 1861; wish’. 
Military Reminiscences; Literary Gazette 
tator, Scotsman, and London Monthly 
of 1830.] R.H.V. 

WELSH, JOHN (1824-1869), meteor, 
logist, eldest son of GeorgeWelsh of (Wen 
puttock, was born at Boreland in ths 
stowartry of Kirkcudbright on 27 Sept. 1824 
His father, who was ‘ extensively engaged 
in agriculture,’ died in 1886, and his mother 
settled at Castle Douglas, where Welsh re¬ 
ceived hie early education. In November 
1889 he entered the university of Edinburgh 

with a view to becoming a oivu engineer and 

studied under Professors Philip Holland [q,v 1 
James David Forbes [q.v.], and Robert Jame¬ 
son [q, v.] In December 1812 Sir Thomas 
Makdougall-Briebane [q. v.], on the advice 
of Forbes, engaged Welsh as an observer at 
his magnetical and meteorological observa¬ 
tory at Makerstoun under John Allan Broun 
[q. v.], then director. In 1860 Welsh, being 
anxious to obtain some other post, was re¬ 
commended by Brisbane to Colonel William 
llonry Sylcos [q. v.j), chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of the British Association which 
managed the lCew Observatory, and he was 
appuintod assistant to (Sir) Francis Ronald. 
[§■ V.l who was honorary superintendent. 
Welsh read at the Ipswich meeting of 
the association in October 1861 an elabo¬ 
rate report on flonalds’s three magneto- 
graphs. Welsh also presentod and described 
two sliding-rules for reducing hygrometri- 
cal and magnetic observations. In 1862 he 
read an important report on the methods 
used in graduating and oomparing standard 
instruments at the Kuw Observatory, Since 
this date tho verification of thermometers 
and barometers for construction of these in¬ 
struments has been regularly undertaken at 
Kow. 

Welsh now succeeded Ronalds, who had 
resigned, as suporintondout of the obser¬ 
vatory. On 17 Aug., 26 Aug., 21 Oot., and 
10 Nov. 1862 ho made, undor the auspices of 
the TCow committoe, four ascents fromVaux- 
hnll, with the assist anoe of Charles Green 

0 . v.], in his balloon the Great (or Royal) 
ussau, in order to mako meteorological ob¬ 
servations, of which a detailed description is 
given in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 

1868, p. 810. 

In March and May 1864 he made for the 
committee an investigation on the ‘pump¬ 
ing’ of marine barometers. In 1866 Welsh 
went to Paris to supervise, at the exhibition 
of that year, the exhibit of magnetic and 
meteorological instruments used atKew. In 
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1856 he began at Kaw a aeries of monthly 
determinations of absolutemagnetieintensity 
end magnetic dip with instruments provided 
.. by General (Sir) Edward Sabine [q, v.] In 
the same year Welsh was directed to con¬ 
struct self-recording magnetic instruments 
on the models devised originally by Ronalds 
and improved by himself. 

In 1867 he was elected F.R.S. In the 
same year theKewcommittee having decided 
on a magnetic survey of the British islands, 
Welsh was appointed to undertake the 
< North British ’ division, and spent part 
of the summers of 1867 and 1868 on this 
work. But during the winter of 1867-8 
Welsh had suffered from lung disease, and 
this increased during the following year. 
Acting under medical advice, he spent the 
winter of 1858-9, accompanied by his mother, 
at Falmouth, and died at that place onll May 
1869. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. x. pp. 
ixxiv (obituary) and xxxir passim (Scott's 
Hist, of the ICow Observatory, also published 
separately); Welbh’s own papers; Brit. Assoc. 
Reports, 1860-69. | P. J. H. 

WELSH, THOMAS (1781-1818), voca¬ 
list, son of John Welsh, by his wifu, a daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Linley the elder [q. v.], was 
bom at Wells, Somerset, in 1781. He 
became a choriater in Wells OaLhedral, where 
his singing so attracted lovers of music from 
the neighbouring towns that ‘ on the Satur¬ 
days the city hotels felt the increase of 
visitors, and on Sundays the ohurcli was 
crowded to excess.’ Sheridan heard of him, 
and induced Linley to engage him for the 
oratorio performances at the Haymnrket 
Theatre, London, in 1796. Engagements 
followed for the stage, in course or which he 
sang in many operas, some of which, such as 
Attwood’s 1 Prisoner,’ were written expressly 
to exhibit hie powers. lie was also brought 
into notice os an actor, mainly through the 
influence of Kemble. Meanwhile he was 
perfecting his musical education under Karl 
Friedrich Horn [see under Horn, Charles 
Edward], Johann Baptist Cramer [q.v.], and 
Baumgarten. He produced two farces at 
the Lyceum Theatre, and an opera, ‘ Kams- 
katka,'’ at Covent Garden, and ultimately 
settled down to his chief work as a teacher 
of singing, He had great success with his 
pupils, among whom were John Sinclair 
(1791-1867) [q. v.], Charles Edward Horn, 
Catherine Stephens (afterwards Countess of 
Essex) [q. v.], and Mary Anne Wilson, who 
became Jus wife, and sang in many important 
concerts. He died at Brighton on. 24 Jan. 
1848. In addition to the dramatic pieces 


mentioned, he wrote some sonatas for piano 
(1819), songs, part-songs, glees and duets, 
and a ‘ Vocal Instructor,’ London [1826], 

[Q-ent. Mag. 1848, i. 664; Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of Musicians, 1824; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music; Brown and Stratton’s British Musical 
Biography; information from a grand-nephew, 
C. P. Walsh, esq., of Wells,) J. C. H. 

WELSTED, LEONARD (1088-1747), 
poet, was born at Abington, Northampton¬ 
shire, in 1688. His father, Leonard Welated, 
was elected from Westminster school to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1667; was 
prebendary of York, and rector of Abington 
from 1686 to 1892, when he became vicar 
of St. Nicholas, Newcastle. He married, in 
1686, Anne, daughter of Thomas Staveley, a 
lawyer and antiquary, and died on 13 Nov. 
1694, two years after his wife, leaving 
three children. The eldest son, Leonard 
Welsted, was admitted a queen’s scholar at 
Westminster in 1703, and was elected to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1707. Ap¬ 
parently he did not remain long at the uni¬ 
versity, for while very young he married a 
daughter of Ilenry Purcell [q. v.], the 
musician, and obtaiued a place m the office 
of one of the secretaries of state, by the in¬ 
terest of the Earl of Clare, afterwards Duke 
of Newcastle. At some time before 1726 he 
became one of the clerks extraordinary to 
Leonard Smelt, clerk of the deliveries in the 
ordnance office, and had a houseinthe Tower 
of London, which he mentions in his poem, 
* Oikographia,’ inscribed to the Dulteof Dorset, 
with a lamentation at the emptiness of his 
cellar. la 1730 Welsted was advanced in 
the ordnance office (probably through the 
interest of Bishop Hoadly) to the office of 
clerk in ordinary, and in May 1731 he was 
made one of the commissioners for managing 
the state lottery. He died at his official re¬ 
sidence in the Tower in August 1747. 

Welsted’s first wife died in 1724; there 
was one daughter, who died in 1720. His 
second wile, Anna Mario, a remarkable 
beauty, woe sister to Admiral Sir Hovenden 
Walker [q. v.] She died o few months 
after her husband. Welsted's only brother, 
Thomas, was buried, in St. Mary’s Church, 
Leicester, in 1713; his sister, Anne, to whom 
administration of Welsted’s effects was 
granted in November 1747, died in 1767, and 
was buried at Ilallougbton, Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

Welsted’s first poem, ‘ Apple-Pye,’ often 
wrongly attributed to William King (1608- 
1712) [q. v.], was written in 1704, His other 
writings were published as follows: 1. ‘A 
Poem occasioned by the late famous Victory 
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of Oudenarde, inscribed to the Hon. Robert 
Harley,’ 1709, fol. 2. ‘A Poem to (he me¬ 
mory of the incomparable Mr. [John] Philips’ 
[q,v.] ; 1710, fol. 3. ‘ The Works of Dionysius 
Longinus on the Sublimo ... translated from 
the Greek; with some Remarks on the Eng¬ 
lish Poets,’ 1712, 8vo, 4. 1 A Prophecy,' ad¬ 
dressed to Steele; partly preserved in Boyer’s 
‘ Political St ate ’ lor 1711, p. 300. 6. ‘An 
Epistle to Mr. Steele, on the Accession of 
lung George,’1714,fol. 0. ‘The Triumvirate, 
or a Letter in Verso from Palmmon to Oelia 
from Bath,’ 1717, fol.; a satire on ‘Throe 
Hours after Marriage,’ by Gay, Arhuthnot, 
and Pope. 7. ‘ The Free-thinker, 1 1718- 

1721, by Ambrose Philips, &e., contained 
several poems by Welsted, and a specimen 
of a translation of Tibullus. 8. ‘ An Epistle 
to the Duke of Chandos,’ 1720, fol. 9. ‘A 
Prologue to t ho Town, occasioned by the re¬ 
vival of a play of Shakspear,’ 1721, fol. 

10. ‘ An Epistle to Enrl Oadognn,’ 1722, fol. 

11. ‘An Epistle to the late Dr. Garth, occa¬ 
sioned by the Duke of Marlborough’s dentil,’ 

1722. 12. Prologue and epilogue to Steele's 

‘ Conscious Lovers,’ J 722. 13. ‘ Oikographia, 
a Poem ... to the Duke of Dorset,’ L725, 
l'ol. 14. ‘An Ode to the Right lion, Lieut.- 
Gunoral Wade, on his disarming the High¬ 
lands,’ 1726. 15. Epilogue to Soutliemo's 

‘Money 1 ho Mistress,'1720. 16. ‘AIlymn 
to tile Creator, written by a gentleman on 
the occasion of the dentil of his only daugh¬ 
ter,’1720. 17. ‘The Dissembled Wanton; 
or, My Ron, get Money; a comedy,' 1727,8vo; 
this play was acted at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
in 1720. 18. ‘A Diseourse to the Right. 
Hon. Hit* Robert Walpole, to which is an¬ 
nexed proposals for translating the whole 
Works of Iloraee,’ 1727.410 (prose), 19. Epi¬ 
logue to Mottluy’s 1 Widow Bewitched,' 
1730. 20. ‘One Epistle to Mr. Pope,’ in 
conjunction with Moore Rmylhe, 1730. 
21. ‘Of False Taste : an Epistle to the Earl 
of Pembroke,’ 1732, 8vo. 22. ‘Of Dulness 
and Scandal, occasioned by (lie character of 
Lord Timon in Mr. Pope’s Epistle to tho 
Earl of Burlington,’ 1732, 8vo, 23. ‘The 
Scheme and Conduct of Providence, from 
the Creation to the Coming of Messiah’ 
(1736), 8vo. 24. ‘The Summnm Donum, 
or Wisest. Philosophy: an Epist lo to a Friend,' 
1741. In 1724 Welsted published a collec¬ 
tion of his ‘Epistles, Odes, &o., written on 
several Subjects,’ and included in tho volume 
his translation of Longinus, and a disserta¬ 
tion concerning the perfect ion of tho English 
language, &e. This volume was dedicated 
to the Duke of Newcastle. In 1787 John 
Nichols published a careful edition of all 
Welsted’s works with a memoir and notes, 


Among Welstod’s friends were juiT 
llaminond, Theobald, Moore, and Oo^cths 
last of whom more than once compli m ’ flnta 
Welsted in Ins verses. Another literarv 
friend was Steele, and Welsted seems to be 
referred to in the account of the Tale fl„K 
in the ‘ Guardian,’ No. 108. In the renort 
of the secret committee of 1742 it was stated 
that 500/. was'paid to Welsted for special 
services in August, 1715, and this is one of 
tho things for which Pope reproaches him- 
but Welsted declared that he received the 
money for the use of his friend Steele • and 
a letter of Steele to his wife appears to cor¬ 
roborate this Rt.ovy (AlTJCUN, Life of Steele 
ii. 72-8). John Hughes (1077-1720) [qvl 
says that Steele spoke of Welsted os a pro¬ 
mising genius whom he patronised and 
encouraged, 

Welsted is now best known through his 
quarrel with Pope. 1 te was joint author of 
tho libellous ‘Ono Epistle ’ (1730), which 
ohargod Papo with occasioning a lady’s 
death, a matter again referred to inWelated's 
‘ Of Dulness and Scandal.’ In the ‘Diuiciad’ 
(ii. 207-10, iii. 109 72) Pope accuses AVol- 
slnd of squeezing money out of patrons by 
dedical ions, and says : ' 

Flow, Wolstod, flow 1 liko thine inspiror, baer. 
Though stnlo, not ripe; 1 hough thin, yet neror 

clour, 


In the ‘Prologue lo tho Satires’ Pope 
ntlaekRWelnlcd under tho name of Pitlioleon 
(11. 49-54), and speaks of ‘ Wolsted’s lie’ (1, 
375). In the ‘Art of Sinking in Poetry' 
Walstnd is introduced as a didapper and as 
an eel, and his verse ridiculed. It must he 
admitted that WeJstwi's attacks on Pope 
and his friends could hardly have been more 
virulent than they are. 'Pope, with his 
‘ranennved spirit and malignant will,’was, 
he said, 

Dowd without lust, and without wit profane I 
Outrageous and afraid, contemned and rain I 


Pope pt-etondnd to think that Wolstud was 
author of ‘ Oratory Transactions,’ published 
liv ‘Orator’ Henley under tho name of 
‘ Welstede.’ 

Dazabel Movrice, in an ‘ Epistle to Mr. 
Welsted’ (1721), speaks of YvL-l&ted as a 
‘prosperous man,’ whoso ‘modish works’ 
suited the present taste, but. who might he 
buried in oblivion when sense and learning 
obtained renown. ITe wrote only of love, 
says Mot-rice, in molting lays, or to seek a 
noble’s grace and patronage. Campbell and 
Warlon have found merit in some of Wel¬ 
sted’s verses, and there is evidence that 
Thomson and Goldsmith had read them, 
Tho ‘ Oikographia ’ is not, without interest, 
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TMemoir in Nichols’s edition of Welsted’s 
iyoiks, 1787 ; Welch's List of Queen's Scholars 
ut St. Peter’s CoUege,Westminster,pp. 184, 248 j 
Joster’sAlumni Oion. 1600-1714, Pope’aWorks, 
ed. Blwin and Courthopej Aitkon’a Life of 
Steele; Cibber’s Lives of the Pools, iv. 205; 
Gent. Mag. 1788 i. 285, 1803 i. 495; Biogr. 
Dram.; Whincop's Poets; Noblo’s Continuation 
of Granger, iii. 390 ; Cole’s MSS. xlv. 339 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. is. 32-5; Lond. Mag. 
1747, p. 388.] G. A. A. 

WELSTED, ROBERT (1671-1735), 
physician, bam in 1671, was the son of 
Leonard Welsted of Bristol. He matri¬ 
culated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
4 Deo. 1687, and was elected in 1G89 to 
a demyship at Magdalen College, which he 
held till 1698, graduating B.A. on 25 June 
1691, and M.A. on 12 May 1694. He was 
admitted an extra-licentiate of the London 
College of Physicians on 11 Deo. 1696. 
lie was then practising medicine at Bris¬ 
tol, where he remained some years, but, 
eventually removing to London, was ad¬ 
mitted a licentiate on 8 Sept. 1710. He 
was admitted a fellow of the lloyal Society- 
on 20 March 1717-18, and died at Tavi¬ 
stock Street, London, on 1 Feb. 1734- 
1736. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘De jEtnta 
vergente Liber/ London, 1724, 8vo. 2. 'De 
adulta iEtate Libor/ London, 1726, 8vo, 
3. ‘De Medicine Mentis Liber,’ London, 
1726, 8vo. 4. ‘ Tentamen do variis Homi- 
num Natnris,’ London, 1730, 8vo. 6. 
‘Tentamen altorum da propriis Natura- 
rum Habitibus/ London, 1732, 8vo, With 
IUcliord West (1671-1716), tho father of 
Gilbert West (1703-1766) fq. v.], he edited 
the works of Pindar with noteB and a 
paraphrase (Oxford, 1692, fol.) 

[Munk’s Royal Coll, of Phys.ii. 32; Bloxam’s 
Registers of Mngdalon College, vi. 70; Boul¬ 
ter's Lettors, 1769, i. 93-4 j Gout. Mng. 1735, 
p. 107.] E. I. O. 

•WELTON, RICHARD (1671P-172G), 
noniuring divine, born at Framlingham in 
Suffolk m 1071 or 1672, was the son of 
Thomas Wolton, a druggist of Woodbridge 
in the same county. After attending a 
school at Woodbridge for seven years he 
entered Oaius College, Cambridge, on 
3 Maroh 1687-8. He was elected to a 
scholarship in Michaelmas 1888, which he 
held tiff Michaelmas 1095, graduating B.A. 
in. 1091-2, M.A. in 1696, and D.D. in 1708. 
In May 1696 ho was ordained deacon, on 
30 June 1097 he was admitted rector of St, 
Mary’s, Whitechapel (Nbwcotjbt, Report. 
Bodes, i. 700), and on 18 Sept. 1710 he was 
Tot, xx. 


presented to the vicarage of East Ham in 
Eisex, where he took up his residence 
(Morant, Hist, of Essex, i. li. 16). Welton 
had strong Jacobite sympathies, and regardod 
the whig divines as apostates. About the 
close of 1713 he had a new altar-piece plaoed 
in his church at Whitechapel, representing 
the‘Last Supper.’ The artist, James Fel- 
lowes (j?. 1710-1780) [q. v.], was instructed 
to portray Burnet in the semblance of Judas, 
but, fearing the consequences, he obtained 
permission to substitute White Kennett 
fq. v.] The apostle John, depicted ns a mere 
boy, was considered singularly like Prince 
James Edward, and Christ himself was iden¬ 
tified by some with Saeheverell. Crowds 
flocked to see the altar-piece, among them 
Mrs. Kennett, who recognised her husband 
with indignant astonishment. Kennett took 
proceedings in the court of the bishop of 
London, John Robinson (1660-1723) [q. v.] f 
and on 20 April 1714 obtained an order for 
its removal. A print of the picture is in 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 

While Anne reigned Welton was shel¬ 
tered by the high-church and Jacobite sym¬ 
pathies of those in power, but on the acces¬ 
sion of George I measures were taken to 
punish him. The authorities resolved to 
deprive him by tendering to him thB oath of 
abjuration. In 1716, while he was from 
home, an order was served at his residence 
requiring him to take tho oath within 
twenty-four hours, and, on his failure to 
comply, he waB deprived of his livings. He 
set up a chapel in an upper room in Good- 
man's Fields within his former parish of 
Whitechapel, where on 10 Nov. 1717 he was 
raided by a party of Boldiery and his goods 
sold to pay the fine for his offence. 

In 1722 lie received episcopal consecration 
from Ralph Taylor, a nonjuring bishop, and 
within two years left the country for New 
England, In 1723 the vestry of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, had requested the bi¬ 
shop of London to send them a minister, and 
on 27 July1724, no appointment having been 
made, they invited welton, who had arrived 
there a month before, to take charge of the 
church. He entered at once upon his duties 
and secretly ordained clergymen, exercising 
the functions and wearing the robes of a 
bishop. Intelligence of his doings reached 
England, and a year and a half later he was 
ordored to return by a writ of privy seal. 
In January 1726-6 he embarked for Lisbon, 
where he died in August, refusing the com¬ 
munion of the English clergy. He was 
married and had issue. Welton published 
sevoral single sermons, and was the author 
of ‘Eighteen Sermons, the Substance of 

4 E 
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Christian Faith, and Practice,’ London, 1724, 
8vo, with a portrait prefixed. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of American Biogr.; 
Notes and Queries., 4th ser. vi. 76; Malcolm’s 
Londinium Bedivivum, 1807, iv. 440 j Venn's 
Biogr. Hist, of Gonvillo and Cains College, 
1897,i. 484 ; Lathbury’s Hist, of the Nonjurors, 
1846, pp 262, 260-7 ; Notos and Queries, 0th 
ser. It. 434 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anocd. i. 807, viii. 
309 j Nichols's Lit. Illustr. iv. 421; Ilawlts’s 
Contributions to tho Ecclos. Hist, of tho United 
Slates, 1830, ii. 183; Life and Timos of Kettle- 
well, ed. Carter, 1896, p. 206 ; Wclton’s Church 
Oniamont without Idolatry vindicated in a ser¬ 
mon, 1714; Wolton's Clergy’s Tears; noward’s 
Judos Bedivivus, 1716; Solomon against Wel- 
ton; Wolton’s Church distinguished from a 
Conventicle; Tho Conventicle distinguished 
from the Church, in answor to Dr. Wolton, 
1718; Tho Case of not taking tho Oaths, 1717; 
The Nonjuror Unmask’d, 1718. A collection 
of contemporary pamphlets and nows-shoets re¬ 
lating to tho Whitechapel altar-piece is in tho 
British Museum library (1418, k 34).] 

E. I. C. 

WELWITSCH, FRIEDRICH MAR¬ 
TIN JOSEF (1807-1872), botanist, was 
born at Maria-Snal, near Klagenfurt, Oarin- 
tliio, on 6 Fob. 1807, being one of tlio large 
family of ft woll-to-do fanner and surveyor. 
While at school ho was encouraged by his 
father in the study of hot any, and when 
sent to the univorsity of Vienna with a view 
to the legal profession, ho was so devotod to 
the study of natural history as to make no 
progress in the study of tho law. Ilia father 
thereupon withdrew his allowance; but 
Welwitsch supported himself by writing- 
dramatic criticisms, and ontorod the medical 
faculty of tho univorsity. In 1884 ho gained 
a prizo ofl'orod by the mayor of Vicuna by 
bis ‘ Beitrago zur crypt ogamisahoii Flora 
Unter-Ooatorreicbs,’ and liie appointment 
about the snmc time to report on t no cholera 
in Cariulbia reconciled his father to his 
now profession. After travelling as tutor 
to a nobleman, ho returned to Vienna, and 
graduated M.D. in 1836, his thesis baing a 
• Synopsis Noslochinoarum Austria! infe- 
riorie.’ IIo spent much of his time hi tho 
botanical museum at Vienna, and bocamo 
intimate with Fonzl and other botanists; 
and when, in 1830, an act of youthful indis- 
crolion ronderod it expedient for him to 
leave Austria, ho accepted a commission 
from the Unio Itineraria of Wiirtemborg to 
colleot tho plants of the Azores and Oapo do 
Verde Islands, and with this object came to 
England, whence he sailed to Lisbon, He 
learnt Portuguese in six weeks, and, becom¬ 
ing attached to Portugal, novor left that 
country till 1863, except for short visits to 


Paris and London. During these yearsT 
had charge of the botanical gardens at Li? 
boil and Coimbra, and of those of the Ti„w 
of Palladia at Cintra, Alemtejo, and el? 
where. He explored most of Portucal 
forming a herbarium of nine thousand species’ 
fully represented by specimens in all staira 
of growth, with descriptive notes and synh 
nymy, sending olovon thousand specimens 
to the Unio Itineraria, and depositing sets 
with tho academies of Lisbon and Paris In 
1841 Welwitsch had a three days’ excursion 
to the Valle de Zobro with Robert Brown 
(1778-1868) [a. v.] ; and in 1847 and 18« 
with Count Doscayrac he explored the 
southorn province of Algarve, then little 
known to botanists. Between 1847 and 
1862 ho addod 260 species of the lamer 
fungi to thoso onumerated in Brotoro’s 
1 Flora ’ from tlio neighbourhood of Lisbon 
while in his zeal for algro (of which in 1850 
he published a list in tho second volume 
of the ‘ Actas ’ of tho Lisbon Academy) he 
spent hours day aftor day up to his waist in 
water. In 186J ho sent twelve thousand 
specimens of llowuring plants and six thou¬ 
sand cryptogams to England for sale; and, 
while tho fungi and mosses collected by him 
were described by Milos Joseph Berkeley and 
Mr. Mitten in 1868, his own last contribu¬ 
tion to Bcioneo was n paper in the ‘Journal 
of Botany’ for 1872, doaling with the 
uiossoB of Portugal. IIo also studied and 
collected mollusks and insocts, especially 
Colooplora and Ilymonoplera, and m 1844 
was one of the foundors of the Horticultural 
Society of Lisbon. In 1861 Welwitsch was 
engaged to prepare tho Portuguese collec¬ 
tions for tho Groat Exhibition, and accom¬ 
panied thorn to London, where he took 
counsel with Rohort Brown and others as to 
tho exploration of Portuguese West Africa, 
for which he had boon clioson by the govern¬ 
ment of his adopted country, lie started 
from Lisbon on this seven years’ journey in 
August 1863, visited Maaoira, the Gape 
Verde Islands and Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
wlioro ho spenl nine days in making his first 
acquaintance with tropical vegetation, and 
reachedLoanda in October, Nearly a year 
was dovolod to tlio exploration of the coast 
zone from the mouth of the Quizembo, 
8° 16’ S, lal,, to that of the Ouanza, 9°20' S. 
IIo had boon given 2707. for his scientifio 
outfit and voyage, and was paid 467. a month; 
hut finding that bearers and oilier expenses 
of his excursions far exceeded this allow¬ 


ance, he sent large collections of insects, 
soods, living plants, and dried specimens to 
England for Bftle, In September 1864 Wel¬ 
witsch ascended the river Bongo to Sangs 
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in Golungo Alto, 125 miles from the coast, 
■pliere he met Livingstone,, living -with him 
some time, and remaining in this district of 
dense jungle iu all some two years, during 
which he suffered much from fever, scurvy, 
and ulcerated legs. In I860 he travelled, 
south-westward to Pungo Andoneo in the 
presidio das Pedras Moras, so called from 
the gneissic rocks three hundred to six hun¬ 
dred feet high which are annually blackened 
after the rainy season hy tho downward 
spread of a filamentous alga from ponds on 
their summits. After eight months’ explora¬ 
tion from this centre he returned to Loauda, 
having in the course of three years explored 
a triangular area with 120 miles of coast as 
its base, and its apex at Quisonde on the 
Cuanza, and collected over 8,200 species of 
plants. He then drew up a summary of his 
results under the title of ‘ Apontamentos 
hyto-geographicos sobre a flora da provincia 
e Angola,’ which was published at Lisbon 
in 1859 in the ‘ Annaes do Con»elho Ultra- 
marino.’ In this work he divides Angola 
into threo botanical regions, viz. the coast, 
up to an altitude of a thousand feet; the 
mountain woodland, from 1,000to 2,500 feet; 
and the highland, above 2,600 feet. In Sep¬ 
tember 1868 he took a trip to Libongo, to the 
north of Loauda, and in June I860 went to 
Benguella and thence by sea to Mossamedcs. 
Here the magnificent climate did much to 
reinvigorate him, and he found a flora near 
the coast moro like that of Gape Colony; 
though only a mile inland it was more purely 
tropical. As ho approached Capo Negro in 
lat. 16°40' S. tho coast rose ae a plateau of 
tufaceoua limestone, covered with sandstone 
shingle, three hundred or four hundred foot 
high and six miles across, and it was here 
that Welwitsch discovorod that remarkable 
plant TumbouBainesii, commonly known as 
Welwilachiamirabilis. ‘Thesensations ofthe 
enthusiastic discovorer, when he first realised 
the extraordinary character of the plant he 
had found, were, as he has said, so over¬ 
whelming that he could do nothing but 
kneel down on the burning soil and gaze at 
it, half in fear lest a touch should prove it a 
figment of the imagination ’ (Hmiw, Cata¬ 
logue of the African Plants collected by Dr, 
Welwitsch, pt. i. p. xiii). Welwitsch col¬ 
lected more than two thousand specimens in 
Benguella; but a native war stopped his 
work, fifteen thousand Munanos attacking 
the colony of Lopollo in Huilla, where he 
then was, and blockading it for two months. 
After this Welwitsch returned to Mossa- 
medes and Loauda, and thence, in January 
18(31, to Lisbon, bringing with him what 
was undoubtedly the beat and most exten¬ 


sive herbarium ever collected in tropical 
Afrioa (Hinas, op. cit. p. xiv). He was 
placed on Portuguese government com¬ 
mittees for the improvement of cotton culti¬ 
vation in Angola and for the collecting of 
the products of Portuguese colonies for the 
London International Exhibition of 1862, 
in connection with which he published two 
of his more important independent works. 
Binding it necessary to compare his speci¬ 
mens, a very large proportion of which were 
new to science, with those in English col¬ 
lections, he obtained permission from the 
Portuguese government in 1868 to bring 
his collections, which are estimated to have 
comprised five thousand species of plants 
and three thousand species of insects, to 
England; and to the task of studying and 
arranging them he devoted the remaining 
nine yearB of his life. In connection with it 
he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many of the leading specialists among 
the naturalists of Europe, and recoiveu 
honourable recognition from many learned 
societies; but the Portuguese government 
became impatient with his rale of progress, 
and ultimately, in 1806, suspended Ins 
salary of ‘21. a day. Welwitsch, however, 
worked on in London, paying out of his own 
means tho expenses of various publications 
upon which he had embarked. 

He died in London on 20 Oct. 1872, and 
was buried in ICeusal Green cometery, being 
described on his tomb as 1 Botanicus eximius, 
florce Angolensis investigatorum prmceps. 
By his will, dated three days before liis 
death, Welwitsch directed that the study 
set of his African plants should be offered to 
the British Museum for purchase. The Por¬ 
tuguese government, however, claimed the 
whole of the collections, a claim which was 
resisted by the executors. The resulting 
chancery suit, the King of Portugal versus 
Oarrutliers and Justen, was eventually com¬ 
promised, the study set being returned to 
Lisbon, and tlie museum receiving the next 
best set with a copy of the explanatory 
notes and descriptions made by Welwitsch. 
A catalogue of the collection is in course of 
publication by the trustees of the museum, 
the first part, edited by Mr. William Philip 
Iliern, having appeared in 1896. It con¬ 
tains an engraved portrait, biography, and 
full bibliography not only of Welwitsch’s 
own work, but also of that of others relating 
to his collections. In the preface to the 
first volume of the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa’ 
(1868), the editor,Dr, Daniel01iver ; writes: 

1 For our material from Lower Guinea, we 
are almost wholly indebted to the courtesy 
of Dr. Friedrich Welwitsch. • . , Without 

in 2 
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the access to Dr. Welwitech’s herbarium, 
this region would have been comparatively 
a blank in tlw present work.’ Mr. James 
Collins, in his 1 lleport on the Caoutchouc of 
Commerce ’ (1873), says; ‘ To Dr.Welwitsch 
. . . belongs the credit of first identifying 
the plants yielding African caoutchouc. 1 

Of Welwitsch’s many papors the more 
important were the ‘ Apontnmcntos,' already 
referred to, and the 1 Serluin Angolense ’ in 
the * Transactions of the Linncan Society ’ 
(vol. xxvii. I860). Of separalo publications 
there are few, the ‘ Synopsis Nostochmea- 
rum,’ Vienna, 183(1; ‘The Cultivation of 
Cotton in Angola,’ translated by A. lb 
Saraiva, London, 1802; and ‘ Synopso ox- 
plicativa das amostrns do madoiras 0 drogas 
. . . colligidos 11 a provincia de Angola 011 - 
viados a esposiptio iutcvnacioiml de Londres,’ 
Lisbon, 1802, being the chief. 

[Catalogue of tho African Plants collected by 
Dr. Wolwitsch, pt. i. 1800.j G. S. B. 

WELWOOD. [See also Wduvwood.] 

WELWOOD, ALEXANDER MAOO- 
NOOHIE-, Loud Meadowbanic (1777-1801). 
[See Maoonoouiu.] 

WELWOOD or WELWOD, WIL¬ 
LIAM (Jl. 1578-1022), successively pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics and of law at St, 
Andrews University, bora in Scotland, was 
probably a native of SI. Andrews, whore many 
of his kindred dwelt. lie was a master 
of the Now College os early as 1678. While 
occupying these posts I 10 interested himself 
in experiments, drawing water from wells 
or low ground. In studying this subjoct 
he made an independent discovery of the 
principle of the siphon. On 13 Nov. 1577 ho 
and John Cloddy received a patent for their 
invention under tho privy seal, and in 1682 
he published a quarto of six leaves entitled 
1 G ulliolmi Volvod do Aqua in all um per fis¬ 
tulas plumboas facile exprimonda Apologia 
demonstratum, Edinburgh Apud Aloxand- 
vum Avbuthnotum, Typogvophum rogimn,’ in 
which ho expounded his method. It con¬ 
sisted in connecting with a well a leaden 
pipo bent into a siphon, and extended on the 
exterior so ns to discharge tho wafer at a 
point below tho orifice oponing into tho well. 
Closing both ends of tho pipo, he filled them 
with watorfrom an aperture in tho upper point 
of tho siphon, and then closing this with great 
exactness, and opening both ends, he main¬ 
tained that water would continuo to flow 
from the well until it was exhausted. Eas¬ 
ing his theory, however, on the principle that 
1 nature abhors a vacuum,’ he was ignorant 
that the rise of the water in the pipe is 


caused by the oxtornal prossure of tins toil 
sphere, and, in illustrating his theory, sZ 
posed his well might be forty-five cubits dees 
Prefixed to lus book are some verse* £ 
Andrew Melville [q v.] A unique copytf 
the work is in the library of the university 
of Edinburgh. •> 

About 1680 Welwood and William Skene 
the professor of law, were removed from 
tho New College to that of St. Salvate 
Their admission was opposed by the masters 
of St. Salvator’s, who alleged that the funds 
of tho college wore inadequate for such an 
additional burden, and that the new pro¬ 
fessorships werequitosuperfluous. On 26 July 
1683 the chancellor and other officials of the 
university presented a supplication against 
Welwood, saying that lie <lms omployedno 
diligence in that profession of matkemntik 
this yeir,’ and ‘ that the college is snper- 
expendit.’ 

This opposition was chiefly occasioned by 
Wohvood's Btrnng sympathy with the regent 
Andrew Melville, and by hie friendship 
with many of tho most ominent reforming 
divines. When Melvillo was summoned to 
appear before tho privy council on the charge 
of preaching a seditious sermon in January 
1688-4, Welwood signsd the university 
testimonial in liis favour. About 1687 he 
exchanged tho mathematical for the juri¬ 
dical chair, succeeding John Arthur, the 
brother-in-law of Patrick Adamson [q, v.], 
urclibishop of fit. Andrews, who had been 
removed from the professorship. In conse¬ 
quence ho incurred the enmity of the arch¬ 
bishop’s parly, and in 1689 a determined 
attempt to assassinate him was made by 
Ilondrio Hamilton, a rotninor of Adamson’s, 
who assault od and wounded him in the 
High Street of the city. A tumult fol¬ 
lowed, in which James Arthur, brother of 
the ex-professor, lost his life, and in conse¬ 
quence Wolwood’s brother John was sen¬ 
tenced to banishment (.Tame!) Mntrai, 
Diary, Wochw Soc. pp. 272-6). 

In 1690 Welwood published liis treatise 
on ‘The fioa Law of Scotland. Shortly 
gathered and plainly drossit for tho reddy 
vse of all fioafairing men. Imprinted hr 
Itoburl Waldograuo,’ Edinburgh, 8vo, which 
is said to bo the earliest work on tho subject 
published in Britain, A copy is in the uni¬ 
versity library at Cambridge. This was 
followed iu 1604 by a short troatiss entitled 
‘Jvris Divilii Jvatoorvm 00 Jvris Oivilis 
llomanorvm Pnrallela,’ Leyden, 4to, a dear 
sketch of the points of resemblance between 
the Jewish and lioman codes, interesting as 
an early study in comparative jurisprudence. 
In the same yoar he published another legal 
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treatise entitled * Ad expediendos Pro- 
cessvs in Jvdiciis ecolesiasticis Appendix 
Parallelorum Juris Diuini Humanique,’ 
Leyden, 4to, dedicated to David Black and 
ftobert Wall, ministers at St. Andrews, in 
which he distinguished between forms used 
in civil courts and those which ought to be 
used in matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
In May ho dedicated to John Kennedy, fifth 
earl or Oassillis [q. v.], a third treatise, pub¬ 
lished at Middelmirg, entitled ‘ Ars doman- 
darvm Pertvrbationvm ex solo Dei verbo 
quasi transcripti constrvota,’ Though these 
works were published in the Netherlands, 
the dedication to Oassillis is dated from St. 
Andrews. Welwood probably remained in 
Scotland while printing his books on the 
continent to avoid the notice of the privy 
council. 

His views concerning ecclesiastical pre¬ 
rogatives, however, were too pronounced to 
escape notice, and in 1697 he was removed 
from his professorship by the royal visitors 
on the allegation that ‘ he had transgressed 
the foundation in sundry points.’ Thevisitors 
then proceeded to declare * that the profes¬ 
sion of the laws is no ways necessary at this 
time in this university,’ and suppressed the 
class altogether. In 1000 the king, out of 
his ‘frie favour and clemency, decerned Mr. 
Win. Walwood to be repossessed in the 
lawyer’s ploce and professioun in the nuld 
college of Sanotandrous, upon his giving 
sufficient bond and security for his dutiful 
behaviour.’ Welwood did not, however, 
receive restitution at that date, and it is 
doubtful whether he was ever replaced. 

About the beginning of 1018 Welwood 
was in London, whence he wrote to Andrew 
Melville, then at Sedan, informing him of 
the death of Prince Henry. In that year 
he published a second manual of maritime 
law, entitled ‘ An Abridgement of all Sea- 
Lawes ’ (London^ 4to), in which he com¬ 
pared the traditional codes of Olfiron and 
wisby with tlio principles of the lloman 
civil code. The work was dedicated to 
James I. Another edition appeared^ in 1680 
(London, 8vo), and it was reprinted in 1683, 
without tho author's name, in an edition 
of the 1 Consuotudo vel Mercaloria Lex ’ of 
Gerard de Malynes. In January 1016-10 he 
republished a Latin version in quarto of the 
part relating to the question of maritime su¬ 
premacy under the title 'De Dominio Maris 
Jurihusquo ad Dominium prtecipue spec- 
tantibus Assertio brevis et methodica,’ in 
which he upheld the English pretensions to 
supremacy in tho narrow seas. Another edi¬ 
tion was published at The Hague in 1663, and 
drew from Dirk Grnawinkcl, a native of 


Holland, the reply ‘Maris liberi Vindici® 
adversusG. Welwodum Britannic! maritimi 
Dominii Assertorem,’ The Hague, 1663, 4to. 

Wei wood’s latest extant work appeared 
in 1622. It was entitled ‘ Dubiorum qu® 
tam_ in foro poli quam in foro fori occurrere 
[sio] solont, breuis expeditio,’ London, 8vo. 

[Welwood’s IVorks; MeCris’s Life of A ndrew 
Melville, 1866 ; Diary of James Melvill (Wod- 
row Soc.), pp. 272-6 ; Dickson and Edmund’s 
Annals of Scottish Printing, 1890.] E. I. 0. 

WEMYSS, DAVID, third Earn os 
Wemyss (1678-1720), baptised on 29 April 
1078, was the son of Sir James Wemyss of 
Caskieberry, who was created a life peer as 
Lord Burntisland, and died in 1686 [see 
under Wemyss, James, 181OP-1007J. llis 
mother was Margaret, countess of Wemyss 
(1669-1706), only surviving daughter of 
David Wemyss, second earl of Wemyss (see 
below). The family was in possession of 
the lands of Wemyss, Eifeshire, originally 
part of the estate of Macduff, in the twelfth 
century. Inl290SirMichaeldoWemyBswas 
included in the emhasby to bring Margaret, 
the Maid of Norway, to Scotland; and among 
other notable members of the family were Sit 
David, who signed the letter to the pope in. 
1320 asserting the independence of Scotland - T 
Sir John, who assisted in repulsing an at¬ 
tempt of the English to land in Eife in 1647, 
and in 1608joined the association in support 
of Queen Mary after her escope from Loch- 
lovun; and Sir John, created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, with, the grant of New Wemyss in 
that province, 29 Mny 1625, created Lord 
Wemyss of Elcho 1 April 1028, and Earl of 
"Wemyss, Lord Elcho and Methil 26 June 
1633, and appointed in 1641 high commis¬ 
sioner to the g-euero 1 assembly which mot at 
Edinburgh on 28 July; he died on 22 Nov. 

1049, His only son, the grandfather of the 
third carl, 

David Wemyss, second Eabl (1010-1679), 
while Lord Elcho, commanded a regiment 
of Fifesliire infantry in the Scots campaign 
of August 1640; in 1644 at the head of 
about six thousand men lie was routed by 
Montrose at Tippermuir (1 Sept.), and in 
Au gust next year be was on the covenanting 
committee who made the blunder of giving 
battle to Montrose at Kilsyth, and his 
detachment was one of the first to take 
flight (Gaedinbb, Civil War, ii. 297). He 
died atWemyss Castle in July 1679,leaving 
issue one daughter, the third earl’s mother, 
lie did much to develop the mineral re¬ 
sources of the Wemyss estates, and built 
the harbour of Methil, which for a long period 
was one of the best on the Fife coast. 

The third Earl of Wemyss, in succession 
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to Jiis mother, daughter of tha second earl, 
took tho oaths and his soat in parliament 
on 538 June 1705, and ■was the samo year 
chosen a px'ivy councillor and named one 
of the commissioners for the treaty of union 
■with England. After tho union he was, 
13 Pel). 1707, chosen one of the sixteen 
representative Scottish peers. In 1706 he 
had been appointed high admiral of Scotland, 
and this office having buun abolished at tho 
union,he was then constituted vice-admiral 
of Scotland, and nominated one of the 
council of Prince George of Denmark, high 
admiral of Great Britain. At the election 
of 1708 he was again chosen a representative 
peer. Tie died on 15 March 1720. He is 
described by blacky as ‘ a fine personage and 
very beautiful,’ and Maclty further credits 
him with having ‘good sense’ and being 'a 
man of honour’ (Memoirs, p. 260). 

By his first wife, Anna, oldest daughter of 
William Douglas, first duke of Queens berry, 
Wemyss bad two sons—David, lord Elcho, 
who diod on 10 Deo. 1715; and James, who 
succeeded as fourth Earl of Wemyss, and 
was father of David Wemyss, lord Elcho 
[q. v.] The count oes died on 23 Pcb. 1700. 
By Ius second wife, Mary, elder daughter 
and cohoirossof Sir John Jtobinsou of Farm¬ 
ing Woods, Northamptonshire, tho Earl of 
Wemyss had no issue; but by bis third wife, 
Elisabeth, fourth daughter of Henry, seventh 
Lord Sinclair, he had two daughters—Elisa¬ 
beth, married to William, earl of Suther¬ 
land; and Margaret, to James, ninth earl of 
Moray. 

[Frasor’s Memorials of the .Family of Wcmyss, 
1888; Mncky’s Memoirs; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 022-3; Pustor's Puunigu, 
Baronage, and Knightage.] T. P, If. 

WEMYSS, DAVID, Loud Elcho (1721- 
1787), born on 30 July 1721, was tho eldest 
son of James, fourth earl of Wemyss (169!)- 
1750), who married, on 4 Oct, 1720, Janet, 
only daughter and heiress of the notorious 
Colonel Francis Ohnrloris [q. v.] of Amis- 
fiold. In 1744 David arrived in Scotland 
from Prance, and, after conducting various 
negotiations on behalf of the Jacobites iu 
conjunction with Murray of Broughton, sot 
sail with him for Flanders, The same year 
they again, however, set out for England, 
and, after holding several meetings with the 
Jacobites in London, perfected a sohome for 
a Jacobite club (Murray or BnotmnroN', 
Liar}/, p. 114).‘ Although opposed to tho 
enterprise of Princo Charlie in 1746, he 
joined the prince on 10 Hept., juel ns ho 
was nearing Edinburgh, and he was chosen 
One of his council after tho occupation 


of Ilolyrood. After Presto™ be also 
exerted himself to raise and organise a 
troop of lifeguards, consisting of about a 
hundred gentlemen of good family and],, 
commanded this troop during all the re¬ 
mainder of tho campaign until the defeat at 
Culloden. He accompanied the prince in 
his flight from that fatal field, and strongly 
protested against his determination mean¬ 
while to discontinue all further efforts to 
rally his followers. Sinco, moreover, he was 
a strong sympathiser with Lord George Mur¬ 
ray ho romamed henceforth on bad terns 
with the prince, whom he continued to dan 
m vain for repayment of the money he had 
lent him in aid of his unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion. 

Having been altainted for bis connection 
with tho rebellion, Elcho continued to re¬ 
main abroad, and did not, on the death of 
his father in 1766, Bucceed cither to the es¬ 
tates or tho titles. By a special arrangement 
James, tho third son of the fourth earl, 
succeeded to the estates, and the title re¬ 
mained dormant until the death of Lord 
Elcho at Paris, unmarried, on 29 April 1787, 
when it becarno vestod in Francis (1728- 
1808), the socond boh, who had succeeded 
to tlu> estates niul adopted the name of his 
maternal grandfather, Colonel Oharteris. 
Elcho loft a narrative of the rebellion, pre- 
Horvod at Wemyss Castle, which, although 
never printed in full, has Leon made uso 
of by Iiwald in liis life of Prince Charlie, 
and by olhor historians of the rebellion. A 
portrait of Elcho is at Wemyss Castle. 

[Forbes's Jacobite Memoirs of tho Rebellion, 
1745; Murray of Broughton’s Diary, published 
by the Scottish History Society, 1898 ; Stuart 
Papers; Oliainbors’H Hist, of Knbollion; Ewald’s 
Lito of Prince Charlie; Lang’s Pickle tho Spy, 
1807; Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, by W. B, Blackia (Scottish History 
Society), 1807; Fraser's Memorials of the Family 
of WomysH, 1888; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, 
cd. Wood, ii. 823.] T, P. H. 

WEMYSS, DAVID DOUGLAS (1760- 
1839), general, born in 1760, wont by the 
name of Douglas until about 1700, when he 
took llu* additional name of Wemyss, to the 
noble family of which name he belonged. 
Jle received a commission as ensign in the 
40th foot on 27 April 1777, and joined liis 
regiment iu the same year iu North America, 
where ho took part with it first under General 
Ilowe, and then under Sir Henry Clinton, 
in tho operations of the American war. In 
November 3778 he sailed with his regiment 
from New York in the expedition under 
Admiral Ilolliain and Mnj or-gonoral Grant 
to tho West ludios. lie took part in the 
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capture of St. Lucia on 13 Dec., and in the 
defence of the Vigie against the French 
under D’Estaiug on the 18th. He was also 
in the naval engagement off the island of 
Grenade on 6 July 1770, and was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 16 Aug. following. lie 
returned to England in 1781, 

Wemyss was promotod to be captain on 
31 May 1783, and shortly after, on reduction 
of his regiment, was placed on half-pay. 
He was brought into the 3rd foot (‘The 
Buffs’) on 9 June 1786, joining the head 
quarters at Jamaica. He was obliged by ill- 
health to return home in 1789. On 16 March 
1791 he was promoted to bo major in the 
37th fool. In 1703 he served with his regi¬ 
ment under the Duke of York in the cam¬ 
paign in Flanders, where he took part in 
the affair of Saultain, the battle of i’amars 
(22 May), and the siege of Valenciennes, 
which capitulated on 28 July. For liie ser¬ 
vices he was promoted to bo lieutenant- 
colonel in the 18th foot (itoyal Irish) from 
12 April 1793. 

Wemyss commanded his new regiment in 
1794, with the force under Sir Charles Stuart 
[q. v.] at tho capturo of Corsica, taking part 
m the sieges of Fiorenza in February, of 
Bastia in April, and of Oalvi, where he was 
wounded, in August. He was favourably 
mentioned in despatches for his services, and 
in 1796 was appointed governor of Oalvi and 
its dependencies. lie was promoted to bo 
brevet colonel on 3 May 1790. On the 
evacuation of Corsica in October ho accom¬ 
panied tho troops to Porto Ferrajo in Elba, 
whence Iib commanded a force (including his 
own regiment) which landed on the Italian 
coast on 7 Nov., and succeeded in driving 
the French from Piombino, Campiglia, and 
Oasliglione, but, the enemy receiving con¬ 
siderable reinforcements, the British troops 
were withdrawn from Italy and returned to 
Elba. On the evacuation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean in 1797 Worayss took his regiment 
to Gibraltar, where ho was employed as a 
brigadier-general on the staff until he wus 
promoted to bo major-general on 29 April 
1802, when he returned to England, 

In April 1803 Wemyss was appointed to 
the command of the forces in Ceylon. He 
returned home in 1808, was promoted to bo 
lieutenant-general on 26 April 1808, and on 
27 May of the following year was appointed 

f overnor of Tynemouth Castle and Oliffe 
’ort. He was promoted to be general on 
12 Aug. 1819. He died on 29 Aug. 1839 at 
his residence, Upper Gore IIoubb, Kensington, 
and was buried at Kensal Green cemetery, 
Wemyss’s portrait, painted by Stewardson 
and engraved by Cook, is in possession of 


Colonel Francis Ckarteris Wemyss of 5 On¬ 
slow Square, London. Wemyss’s niece, 
Frunces Maria, daughter of Captain Hugo 
Wemyss, and wife of Arthur Beresford 
Brooke of the 28rd Welsh fusiliers, inherited 
his property. 

[Royal Military Cal. 1820; Gent. Mag. 1839, 
ii. Ufi2 j Cannon's Historical Records of tho 18th 
Royal Irish Regiment; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits ; Times, 3 Sept. 1839; Burke’s Peerage; 
Smith’s Wars iu the Low Countries; Calvert’s 
Campaign in Flanders and Holland; Histories 
of the American "War; Gust’s Annals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century.] R. H. V. 

WEMYSS, JAMES (101OP-1667), master- 
gunner of England and general of the ar¬ 
tillery in Scotland, bom about 1610,belonged 
to the Fifeshire family of this name, which 
is now represented by the Earl of Wemyss. 
He was descended from James Wemyss, 
second son of Sir David Wemyea of Wemyss 
(1613-1644). His motherwas Janet Durie, 
lady of Cardan in the parish of Auchfcen- 
derran in Fife. lie came to London in the 
winter of 1029-30 with his uncle, Colonel 
Bober I Scott,and devoted himsolf to gunnery 
and all that appertained thereto. 

On 26 Feb. 1634 the king granted a war¬ 
rant to Sir John Heydon, lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance , 1 for carrying such quantity 
of earth to Mr. Wemyss’s garden at Foxhafi 
[Vauxhall] os should suffice for making a 
butt to prove ordnance at.’ Three years later 
Wemyss’s house at Vauxhall was burnt 
down. This misfortune deprived him of his 
scientific instruments and the tools he had 
acquired at his own expense for the further¬ 
ance of liis inventions. lie also had ac¬ 
quired debts to tho amount of 2,000/. 
(Petition of James Wemyss to Charles I, 
State Papers, Dom, 1637), The king, who 
had been Wemyss’s patron for seven years, 
appears to have helped the artillerist out of 
his most pressing liabilities, and in 1038 be- 
Btowod on Wemyss the honourable post of 
master-gunner of England. In February 
1039, when an army was about to be levied 
to march into Scotland, Wemyss brought to 
the king’s notico the lamentable fact that 
there were few gunners in England who 
understood the several ranges of ordnance 
or use of the mortar (Petition of James 
Wemyss to Charles I, State Papers, Dom, 
12 Feb. 1639). Wemyss accompanied the 
train of artillery which followed the royal 
army to Berwick in the summer of 1639, 
He also was selected to serve with tke army 
raised in 1640 to march against the Scots 
(Notes by Secretary Nicholas of business 
transacted at the Counoil of War, 30 Jan. 
1640), The ill-success which attended the 
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king’s arms on the outbreak of tlio civil war, 
and the side taken by the Scottish nution, 
induced Wemyss to transfer his services to 
the parliament, lie was appointed master 
of the ordnance to Sir William Waller [q, v.], 
and in this capacity fought at Cropredy 
Bridge, 29 June 1041, whore ho was taken 
prisoner by the royalists, who also captured 
Waller’s artillery, which consisted of eleven 
piecos of cannon, * with two barricadoes of 
wood, which were drawn upon wheels, and 
in each seven small brass and leather guns 
charged with case-shot ’ (Claeundoit, Hist, 
of the Rebellion). The leather guns for field 
Her vice wore invented byColonol Robert Scot t 
(memorial inscription m Lambeth church), 
and were subsequently patented by Wemyss, 
who improved on his uncle’s discovery. 

Every eJlbrt was made by the Earl of 
Essex, Sir John Meldrum, Sir William 
Wallor, and Sir Arthur Hesilrigge to got 
Womyss, whom Lord Clarendon calls ‘a 
confessed good oflicer,’ exchanged, but lie 
appears to have boon a prisoner for some 
months. Charles I told Wemyss tlio post of 
master-gunner was not filled up, and offered 
to reinstate him (Lord Ebsox to the ‘ Com- 
miltao of both Kingdoms,’ 15 July 1014). 
In 1046 Wemyss, who held the rank of 
colonel in the parliamentary army, proved 
the ordnance and gunpowder for the parlia¬ 
mentary navy, and fitted out throe now 
frigatos with a hundred piecos of cannon, 
for whioh he was awarded 50/. The same 
sum was awarded him by the navy com¬ 
missioners in March 1048 for similar sorvicos 
in the summer of 1647. 

In March 1048 Wemyss returned to Scot¬ 
land, and on the 27th of tho same month an 
act was passed bv tho Scottish parliament 
‘granting to Colonel James Womyss the 
privilege of making leather ordnance for 
three terms of nineteen years, with powor 
to enforce secrecy.’ About this time Wemyss 
appears to have veorod round to tho sido of 
the king, and was deprived by the parliament 
of his post of master-gunner of England, 
whioh was bestowed on liichard Wollaston. 

On 10.1 uly 1849 an act nominating Colonel 
James Wemyss to he general of artillory in 
tho room of Colonel Alexandor Hamilton was 
passed by tlio Scottish parliament. Ilia pay 
was fixed at six hundred Scots merits per 
month, and he was given in addition the 
command of a regiment (JIarL MS. 0844, f. 
128). Womyss fought at Dunbar (3 Sept. 
1650), and had the good fortune to escape 
capture by Cromwell. TIo again commanded 
tho Scottish aitillory in the campaign of 
1661, and was taken prisoner at Worcostor. 
He was confined at Windsor Castle, and 


when private business of his own demwG 
his prosenco m London for a few davs Z 
had to find 2,000/. security (State 
Dom. 25 June 1662). In 1.668 lie petitioned 
Cromwell for an not to bo passed in his 
favour, ‘enabling him to provide a place to 
erect his worksfortho makingandpractisina 
certain inventions of light ordnance and 
engines of war, the fruits of his study and 
labour for thirty years.’ This petition, which 
hears date 27 May 1858, includes a list of 
Womyss’s scientific inventions for naval and 
military gunnery (Cal. State Papeis, Doa) 
which were far in advanco of the artillery 
previously in use. Cromwell’s death delayed 
matters, but Charles II granted a patent 'to 
James Wemyss, senior, and James Wemyss 
junior, of the invention of the former for 
making light ordnance, and of a way where¬ 
by all motions caused by the force of a river 
wind, or horses may he dono by one or two 
men, and maybe useful for lifting of weights 
draining of mines, &c.’ ' 

Womyss was restored to his post of 
mnstov-ganner of England by Charles II, 
nncl ho retained it until 1060, when tho king 
allowed him to return to Scotland. lie was 
granted a certain sum for resigning his post 
to Captain Valentino Pyno (Petition of James 
Wemyss , General of the Artillery in Scotland, 
to the King, J8 Jnn. 1067). Wemyss died 
in December 1007, and by his wife Kathe¬ 
rine. widow of John Cuilliams and daughter 
of Thomas llnymont, poulterer, of St. 
Botolph's, Dishopsgato, who predeceased 
him in February 1049, loft with other issue 
a son James, who was associated with his 
father in tho patent granted to Colonel 
WomyBS by Charles II, ‘for making and 
soiling light ordnance, &c.’ Tho younger 
Womyss inherited tho estate of Oasltieberiy, 
and on 15 April 1072 was croated Baron 
Burntisland for life. lie married Margaret, 
countess of Womyss in her own right, and 
at his death in L085 loft a son David, who 
succeeded his mother as third Earl of 
Womyss, and is separately noticed. 

[Tlioro is a momoir of Colonel James Wemyss 
by tho prosont writer in the Proceedings Royal 
Artillery Institution, vol.xxiv. Seo also Fraser's 
Memorials of tho Family of Womyss, 1888; Acts 
of Fnrliumont of .Scotland; Calendars of State 
Papers, Dom.; Calendar of the Committee for 
the Advnneo of Monoy, 1342-66, pt. iii.; 
Clarondon’s Hist, of the Rebellion, Douglas's 
Peerage of Scotland; narloian MS. 3844, f. 
123; Ilist. M8S. Comm., Report on the Duke 
ol Portland’s MSS. i. 227.) 0. D-n, 

WEMYSS or WEEMES, JOIIlSr(1579P- 
1686), divine, horn about 1679, was the only 
son of John Wemyss of LathoeJtar in Fife. 
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He was educated at the university of St. 
Andrews, where he graduated M.A, in 1600. 
In 1608 he was appointed by the general 
assembly minister of Iluttonin Berwickshire, 
< as one of the best learned and disposed for 
peace of those of the side of the ministers, 
lor maintaining unity among the brethren, 
who were considered as tending to episco¬ 
pacy.’ At the conference between the mini¬ 
sters and bishops at Falkland in May 1609, 
however, Wemyss was chosen a representa¬ 
tive of the ministers (W odbow, Collections, 
Spalding Soc., p. 240). In 1618 he was 
translated to Dunse, and in 1618 was present 
at the assembly at Perth, where he was 
chosen by Archbishop Spottiswood as one 
of the ministers’ representatives at the pre¬ 
liminary conference held on 26 Aug. On 
26 Jan. 1619-20, in company with several 
other ministers, he appeared before the court 
of high commission to answer the charge of 
contumacy in not carrying out the form of 
ritual prescribed by the five art icles of Porth, 
and on 2 March ho and his fellows were dis¬ 
missed with a reprimand and an earnest re¬ 
monstrance from Spa ttiswood. 

After this warning Wemyss devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the peaceful paths of scrip¬ 
tural study. In 1623 he published ‘The 
Christian Synagogue. Wherein is contayned 
the diverse Reading, the right Poynting, 
Translation, and Oollation of Scripture with 
Scripture. With the customes of the He- 
brewes and Proselytes and of all those Na¬ 
tions with whom they were conversant 1 
(London, 4to). The work, which was dedi¬ 
cated to Thomas Hamilton, earl of Molrose 
v.}, and contained on address to the 
ristian reader by William Symson, reached 
a fourth edition in 1638. It was followed 
in 1027 by ‘ The Portraiture of the Image of 
God in Man’ (London, 4to; 3rd ed. 1636, 
4to, dedicated to Sir David Foulis [q, v.1), 
and in 1632 by ‘An Explication of the 
Judicial Lawes of Moses ’ (London, 4 to), 
dedicated to the Earl of Seaforth, by ‘ An 
Explanation of the Ceremonial Lawes of 
Mosee’ (London,4to), dedicated to Sir Robert 
Ker (afterwards first Earl of Ancrum) [q,v.], 
and by ‘ An Exposition of the Moral! Law 
or Ten Commandements of Almightie God, 
set downs by way of Excitations ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 4to), dedicated to James Ilay, first earl 
of Carlisle [q. v.], which was frequently 
bound with the preceding work. In reward 
of his achievements Charles I nomiuated 
him to the second prebend of Durham, where 
he was installed on 7 June 1634. He died 
in 1636. He was twice married: first, to 
Margaret Oockbum, by whom he had a son 
David; and, secondly, to Janet Murray, by 


n6i Wendover 

whom he had a daughter and a son John, 
whosueceeded him in his estaleatLathockar. 

Besides enjoying considerable contempo¬ 
rary fame, the expository works of Wemyss 
were praised and perhaps read by authors 
who flourished long after his death. In addi¬ 
tion to the works already mentioned he was 
the author of: 1. ‘Exercitations Divine con¬ 
taining diverse Questions and Solutions for 
the right understanding of the Scriptures,’ 
London, 1634,8vo. Ded tented to Sir Thomas 
Coventry [q, v.j 2. ‘ Observations Naturall 
and Morall, with a short Treatise of the 
Numbers, Weights, and Measures, used by 
the nebrewes,’ London, 1686, 8vo. Copies 
of Wemyss's treatises were bound in three 
or four volumes and issued with fresh title- 
pages bearing the date 1630 or 1637 as ‘ The 
Workes of Mr. Iohn Weemse of Lathoeker.’ 

Wemyss must be distinguished from four 
contemporaries: John Wemyss, the commis¬ 
sary of St. Andrews University, a strong 
supporter of the crown; John AVcmyss ((L 
1659), minister of Cuikstono, afterward-. 
Einnaird in Brechin, who was equallyzealou-. 
in opposing the ecclesiastical innovations of 
James VI and Charles I; John Wemyss (d. 
1882 f), minister of Nigg in Aberdeenshire, 
and John Wemyss (a. 1040), minister of 
Rothes, who was reputed a brother of John, 
first earl of Wemyss. 

[Wemyss 1 s Works; Douglas’s Baronage, i. 
663 ; Scot's Fasti Eccles. Scotic.inoc, x. ii. 403, 
440 ; Calderwood’B Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland 
(Wadrow Soc.), vol. vii. passim.] E. I. C, 

WENDOVER, RICHARD or (d. 1252), 
physician. [See IImhaud.] 

WENDOVER, ROGER nn (d. 1236), 
chronicler and monk of St. Albans, was 
probably a native of Wendover, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, for in one of the manuscripts of 
his chronicle he is styled ‘Rogerus Wbn- 
dovre de Wendovre’ (Wats, preface to Matt. 
Paeis), He wns perhaps near of kin to 
Richard of Wendover [q. v.l, physician to 
Gregory IX, who seems to have been con¬ 
nected with St. Albans, for at liis death in 
1252 he left the abbey a crucifix given him 
by the pope (Chronica Majora, v. 299), 
Other ecclesiastics bore the name of AVend- 
over about that time, and among them 
Richard de Wendover, bishop of Rochester, 
who died in 1260. Roger received priest’s 
orders, and is said to nave been precentor 
of St. Albans. He was prior of Belvoir, 
Leicestershire, a cell of St. Albans, when 
William deTrumpington, abbot of St. Albans 
fiom 1214 to 1235, came to Belvoir in the 
course of a visitation of the oolls of his 
house, made probably in or about 1220, and 
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received a complaint against the prior that 207 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ~oFfT 
be had wasted the goods of his church. Wend- thirteenth century, and Cottonian Ott 
over -was rebuked, and promised amend- B, v, independent, of the fourteenth centur 
ment j but the prior, though appearing sat is- described in 1696 as beginning with the bhSl 
fled, was determined to remove him, and some of Christ, but, though beginning there > 
time later did so, and Wendover must then has as heading, ‘ Incipit liber secuudus’i 16 
have returned to St. Albans ( Oeeta Abbatim, with a socond prologue (printed by Stdvbs 
i. 270-1, 274 j the date ol’ this visitation is son), as though an earlier part had been re' 
conjectural; it was after the death of John moved; it was much damaged by the lire at 
and the close of the war for tho charter, and Ashburnham House in 1781, and has been 
took place in a time of civil war, which wonderfully restored by Sir F. Madden The 
would suit 1220-1, and it must have been 1 Flores ’ has been printed from 447 onwards 
fairly early in Trumpinglon’s abbacy, for the in four volumes by the English Historical 
abbot is describod as being then ‘floridus Society, 1841-2, under the editor-hip of 
relate j ’ Madden in his Ilistoria Anglarvm , lletiry Ootavius Ooxo [q. v.], and from II54 
vol. i. prof, xiv, placeb it in 1219; but IIaudy, onwards in three volumes in the Holla Series 
laying too much stress on the order in which 188Q-9, under the editorship of II. S. Hewlett 

events are noted in tho Qeata Abbatum, puts In the 1 Flores ’ Wendover appears as an 
Wendovor’s removal os late os * about 1231/ editor, a copyist, a compiler, and an original 
Cat. of Materials, iii. 79). It luis boon sup- ohroniolor. lie seems to have found anhis- 
posed that about 1231 110 succeodud as histo- toricol compilation written in the abbey ex- 
riogmphor of St. Albans (IIarey, u.s. prof, tending from tho creation to 1188, repre- 
xxxvi, followed liy 1 Towled.) a monk narnocl sontod and revised by Paris, in CJ.O.C. SIS, 
Walter, who, according to Pits (l)a Anglice Oombr. 26, anil to have written a revision 
Scriptoribua, p. 846), wroto a chronicle of of it to tho year 231, from which date he 
England after 1180, but Walter’s ehrouiclo copies from it down to 1012, making one 
and position in 1 ho abboy cannot bn aoouptod long insertion undor 621 from William of 
on snob testimony, and all that can safely Tyro; ho then omits and inserts passages 
bo asserted is that Wendover, after returning until 1066, when ho again copies (Lttam), 
to St. Albans, devoted hlmsolf to historical Chron. Majors, vol. i. prof. xiii). The O.CJ.C. 
work, and that he doubtless became tho bond MS. 26 ends with 1188, and at that point 
of tho scriptorium and historiographer of tho tho Douco manuscript of the ‘ Floros ’ has a 
convont, He died on 0 Moy 1230 (Chronioa marginal not 0 , ‘ lluo usquo in lib. oronic, Jo- 
Majora, vol. vi. Addit. p. 274). _ hannis abbatis/but the Cottonian manuscript 

Jliswovkas a writer of history is com- of tho ‘ Floros’goeH 011 without a break. Luard 
momoratod by Walsiimham, who says that accordingly points out tho probability that 
the chroniclers, of England owo nearly tho early St. Albans compilation ended at 
everything to liim, and that his work ox- that date, and that Wendover took up the 
tended to Lho reign of Henry II (All UNDER- work of compilation at 1189 (ib, ii. 836). 
ham, ii. 303) ; ‘ sooundi ’ in this passage has Sir T. D. Ilardy (u. s.), writing at an earlier 
been explained as merely a slip for ‘ lorlii’ date, somewhat arbitrarily fixed 1154 as the 
(Stevenson, Floras IEat. vol. 1 . prof, viii), point at which ‘ Wendover may he said to 
but it ssemsprobable that Walsingluun was assume tho character of on original writer,’ 
misled by tho division of the ‘ Olmmicn Ma- though it is obvious that from 1164 to 1202 
jora’ into two volumes [sen under Paeis, the ‘ FlorOB’is a compilation. Mr. Hewlett 
Matthew], tho socond beginning at 1180 in his edition of tho ’Flores’ has simply 
with a rubrical note referring to Paris copied and approved Hardy’s romarlt, and, 
( Chronica Major a, ii. 336 «».) Wondovor’s in spito of Luard’s acute and scholarly criti- 
book is entitled ‘Flores Ilistoriarum/ and cism, kas acted upon it by beginning bis 
the first part of it answors to tho namu, the edition at 1164. From 1188 to 1202 Wen- 
contonts being largely culled from other dover’s work is similar in character to the 
historians. It begins, after a prologue ohieily earlier St. Albans compilation, but from 
taken from Ttoborl do Monto [q. v.], with the 1202, that is after the end of the chronicle 
creation, and onds somewhat abruptly at of Roger of [Iovedon [q. v.l, ho may be con- 
1185 with the genealogy of the Empress siderecl as a first-hand authority (ib. vol. ii. 
Isabella, sistor of tho Emperor Ilenry HI, prof, xix), for thoucoforword lie does not 
after which in both manuscripts of his book appear to uso tho work of any earlier bisto- 
is inserted ‘Hue usque scrips! t dominus nan for English affairs, except in a few plaoes 
Itogerus do Wendovro ’ (ib. iii. 327 «.), fol- the chronicle of Ralph of Ooggeshall [q, y.J 
lowed by a rhyming hoxamotor couplet. It though for affairs in tho Holy Land he co/ios 
is extant in two manuscripts, Douco MS. under 1217-18 from Olivorius Sobolastfous 
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( 16 , vol. iii. pref. viii). His work was revised, 
augmented, and carried on without a break 
by Paris in his ‘ Chronica Mojora,’ 

Wendover, while an outspoken and honest 
writer, is more moderate in his language than 
Paris, and therefore probably more trust¬ 
worthy where personal character is con¬ 
cerned ; but his chronicle, partly because it 
reveals less strong feeling, lacks the vigour 
and brightness that distinguish the work 
of Paris. A fairly complete picture of the 
younger historian can he gained from his 
writings, but the 1 Flores ’ do not enable us 
to become acquainted with Wendover. Nor 
does Wendover systematically expound the 
causes of events; and for this reason may 
perhaps accurately be described as a chroni¬ 
cler, while Paris deserves to he called an 
historian. As a chronicler, however, he 
stands high; he was industrious in collect¬ 
ing information, and, though he sometimes 
makes mistakes—aB in asserting that the 
second coronation of Henry in 1220 took 
place at Canterbury, in placing the consecra¬ 
tion of Waller Mauclerlt [q. v.] to Carlisle 
under 1223 instead of 1224, in describing the 
grant of 1224 as two marcs on the caiucale 
instead of two shillings, and in calling Lhe 
count of Brittany in 1220 Henry instead of 
Peter—is generally accurate, and shows some 
narrativo power, though in this respeot too 
he is eclipsed by Paris. He seems to have 
been specially interested in ecclesiastical 
matters, and relates many miracles and 
other wonders. lie does not seem to have 
had a wido acquaintance with Latin classical 
authors, for in the part of his work which 
is original he scarcely ever quotes from them. 
His Latin, which exhibits some marked 
though unimportant characteristics, is clear 
and correct, though sometimes rather bald. 

[Lnard's prefs. to Cliron. Mb], vols. i, ii. iii., 
Hardy's Cal. of Materials, iii. 38, 79-83, Mad¬ 
den’s prof, to Hist. Angl. vol. i., Hewlett's pref. 
toWendovor’s Flores, vol. i. (all Bolls Ser,)j 
Stevenson’s pref. to Wendover, vol. j. (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.)] W, H. 

WENDY, THOMAS (1600 P-1600), 
court physician, born between May 1499 
and May 1600, was the second son of Thomas 
Wendy of Clare, Suffolk ( Addit. MS. 19164, 
f. 342). He was educated at Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1618-19 and on Lady 
day following was elected fellow of Gonville 
Hall (afterwards Gonville andCaius College). 
He proceeded M.A. in 1622, and then went 
abroad to study medicine j he graduated M.D. 
at Ferrara, and was incorporated in this 
degree at Cambridge in 1627 (Venn, Biogr, 
Hut, qf Gonville and Cairn Coll. p. 24). 
He was subsequently appointed physioianto 


Henry VHI, who on 12 June 1641 granted 
to him and his wife the manor of Hosling- 
field, Cambridgeshire ( Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, xvi. 947). Wendy plays some 
part m Foxe's Btory of Gardiner’s alleged 
intrigue against Catherine Parr for heresy 
(Maitland, Essays, 1849, pp, 319-21). He 
attended Henry VIII on his deathbed, was 
one of the witnesses to his will, and was be¬ 
queathed 1007. by the king. He was con¬ 
tinued as royal physician with a salary of 
1007. by Edward VI, who made him further 
grants of land (Acts P. C. ii. 482; Lit. Lie- 
mains of Edxoard VI, p. cxcvii). On 12 Nov. 
1648 he was appointed one of the ecclesias¬ 
tical visitors of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Eton, and ort 6 May 1652 was again com¬ 
missioned to visit Eton (cf. Dixon, iii. 120). 
He was admitted fellow of the College of 
Physicians on 22 Dec. 1651, and became an 
elect in 1B62. lie attendod Edward VI on 
his deathbed, and was continued as royal 
physician by Mary, to whom he performed a 
lilce service. On 26 March 1664 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament for St. Albans, and for 
Cambridgeshire on 10 Oct. 1666. He was 
appointed an ecclesiastical visitor by Eliza¬ 
beth in 1669, and died at Huslingfield on 
11 May 1660 in the sixty-first year of his 
age ; he was buried at Haslingneld on the 
27th. He was a friend of Dr. John Cains 
(1610-1673) [q. v.L who dedicated to him 
in 1667 the first of his ‘ Galeni Pergameni 
libri; ’ he gave many medical and classical 
books to the library of Gonville and Game 
College, founded a fellowship there, and is 
commemorated in the college by a service 
held on 11 May, 

Wendy left no issue by his wife Margery, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Thomas, 
son of hiB eldor brother John. Thomas was 
sheriff of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon¬ 
shire in 1673-4, 1686-6, and 1602-8 {Lists 
of Sheriffs, 1898, p. 14) ; in 1686-7 he waB 
in trouble with the privy council for refusing 
the oath (Hexwood and Wbicjhi, Cambr. 
Trans, ii. 420-9); he added his lands at 
Barrington, Cambridgeshire, to his uncle’s 
endowment of Gonville and OaiuB College, 
nis descendants are given in Le Neve’s 
* Pedigrees of Knights (Ilarl. Soc. p. 17). 

[Authorities cited; SloaneMSS. 1301 f. 151, 
3682 f. 61 ; Cal. State Papers, Pom., 1647-80, 
p. 11 (indexed as Heady); Pavy’e Suffolk ColL 
in Addit. MS. 19364; Cooper’s Athena Cantata?, 
i. 206; Muuk’s ColL of Phys. i. 60 ; Dixon’s Hist, 
vol. iii. (indexed as 'Windrie) ; Lit. Bern, of Ed¬ 
ward VI (RoxburghaClub); Hist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Bep. App. iv. 414, 441; Baker's St. John’s, 
i. 126, 148, u. 828; Acts of the Privy Council; 
Ascham’s Epistols, 1892, p. 440.] A. F. P< 
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WENGHAM, HENRY dd (d. 1262), 
bishop of London. [See Wingiiam.] 

WENHAM, JANE (d. 1730), the lost 
■woman condemned for witchcraft in Eng¬ 
land, was a native of Wnlkorn, Hertford¬ 
shire. On 9 Feb. 1712 she obtained a warrant 
on a charge of defamation against a farmer, 
who had called her a witch; but the quarrel 
was referrod to the rector of Walkcrn, John 
Gardiner. He admonished Jane to live more 
peaceably with her neighbours, and awarded 
her the sum of one shilling as compensation 
from the farmer. Shortly after Jane Won- 
ham had left tho presence of the parson the 
servant-maid at the parsonage behaved in a 
most unaccountable mannor, and it was al¬ 
leged that,in order t o show her dissatisfaction 
at the mannor in which she had been treated, 
Jane had bewitched tins young girl in exactly 
the saino manner in which tlio villagers said 
sho previously bewitched a farm labourer. A 
warrant was now obtained to arrest her, on 
a charge of wit clicraft, from tho local justice, 
Sir Henry Ohauncy [q.v.], who directed four 
women to search lior for witch marks, hut 
theso oludcd all search. Rather than ho sent 
to gaol, tho reputed witch oll'erod to submit 
liersolf to tho swimming tost. As an alter¬ 
native Rnbort Strutt, vicar of the neighbour¬ 
ing parish of Ardley, tried her wit h tho Lord's 
Trayor. Having repeated this incorrectly, 
slio subsequently confessed that sha was a 
witch, and was sent, to Hertford gaol for 
three weeks to await tho nssisses. She was 
tried boforo Sir John Powoll (1645-1718) 
[q. v.] on 4 March, when sixteen witnesses, 
three of whom wore clergymen, appeared 
against the prisoner. The lawyors refused 
to draw up tlio indictment for any other 
chargo than that of conversing with the devil 
in tho form of a cat. Upon t his hidiol mont, 
in despite of tho leading of the judge (who, 
whon it was allegod that tho prisoner could 
fly, remarked that there was no law against 
flying), tho jury found hor guilty, and sho 
waB sentenced to death, Powoll succoaded 
in obt aining lier pardon from tho queon. The 
high-flying section of tho country dorgy en- 
daavoured to got up a demonstration and a 
protest. A long war of pamphlets ensued, 
and tho clergy who had boon engagod in the 
prosecution drew up a document strongly 
assorting their boliof in the guilt of the 
accused, animadverting severely upon tho 
conduct of the judgo, and concluding with 
tho solemn words 1 Liboravimus animas nos¬ 
tras.’ Tho controversy was pursued in 
‘Witchcraft farther Display’d. . .with an 
Answer to tho most general Objections 
against the Being and Power of Witches,’ 


followed by ‘A Full Confutation of Will 
;, n -, llro >S that Witchcraft is Priest 
craft, ‘The Impossibility of Witchcraft 
m which the Depositions against Jane Wen 
ham are confuted,’ ‘A Defence of the Pm 
ceedings against Jane Wenham’ rbv Fr« n 2 
Bragge.of Poterhouse], and a more di SMS - 
sionatoinvestigation, entitled ‘The Caw 
the Hertfordshire Witchoraft consider’d’ 
All tlxoso pamphlets appeared in 1712, 

The ease oi Jane Wenliam was the last 
instance of a witch being condemned to dea th 
by an English jury. In 1718 Francis 
Hutchinson [q. v.] may he said to have given 
tlio superstition its deathblow by the publi¬ 
cation of his ‘Historical Essay,’ in which 
tho delusions of witch-finders are ably e\- 
posed, and in 1780 the statute against witch¬ 
craft was repealed. It was, however, in this 
same county of Hertford, in April 1761, that 
tho poor old woman Ruth Osborne [n, y.l 
was done to death by a ferocious rabble at 
Long Marston, near Tring, 

Jane Wonham retired to Hortingfordbury 
where sho was supported by tho charity of 
Colonel Pluraor, and after his death by that 
of Earl and Countess Cowper. She diad on 
11 Juno 1730, and ‘her funeral sormon was 
preaohod by tho Rev. Mr. Squire.’ 

[A Pull and Impartial Account of the Dis¬ 
covery of Surccry and Witchcraft, practis’d by 
Juno Wonhnm. . . also her Tryn.1 at the Assizes 
nt Hertford boforo Mr. Justice Powell, where 
silo wae found Guilty of Polony and Witchcraft, 
and receiv’d Bout onto of Death for tho Sume, 
March 4, 1711-12; ‘Thou shalt not suffer a 
Witeh to live,’ London, 1712; Wright’s Narra- 
tivos of Sorcery and Witohcrnft, u, 310-25; 
Locky’e Hist, of Rational ism in .Europe, chap, lii,; 
Buelclo’s Posthumous Pragmonts, i. 06; Hutchin¬ 
son's Historical Essay, concerning Witchcraft, 
with Observations tonding to confute tho vulgar 
errors about that point, 1718, p. 141; Cluttor- 
Imck's Hertfordshire, ii. 401 Brit. Museum 
Cat. s.v. 1 Wonliam.’] T. S. 


WENLOCK, JOHN, Loire Wotiooi 
(d. 1471), was tho son of William Wynell 
do Wenlock, commonly called William 
Wonloolc, knight of tho shire for Bedford 
county in 140-1, by his wifo Margaret Breton, 
an heiress of Ilougliton Conquest in Bed¬ 
fordshire. Ho toolc part, in tho invasion of 
France, and on 10 Aug. 1421 he received a 
grant of lands in tho bailiwick of Gisors 
in Normandy, and shortly after, in April 
1422, is styled constablo of Vornon. In 
1488 he was returned to parliament for Bed¬ 
fordshire, and again in I486,1447,1449,and 
1466 (Official Return of Members of Pari) 
He was oschoator for Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire in 1488-9, and he early entered 
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the service of Margaret of Anjou, being first 
usher of the chamber, and about 1450 cham¬ 
berlain to her. In this capacity he laid the 
first stone of Queens' College, Cambridge, on 
16 April 1448. In 1442 he accompanied 
Uichard, dulie of York, during his negotia¬ 
tions in France. This was the commence¬ 
ment of his diplomatic career, in the course 
of which he was employed in eighteen or 
more embassies, and was brought into close 
lelations with the Duke of York and the 
Karl of "Warwick. In 1444 he was nomi¬ 
nated high sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and 
is described for tbe first time as 1 of Som- 
mories ’ in Bedfordshire. In 1447-8 he was 
made constable of Bamborough, and on 
21 Nov. 1448 tbe family property at Wenlock 
in Shropshire, which had been alienated, 
was restored to him. He was knighted 
before 1449, when he is mentioned as ail 
executor of Lord Fanhope. In the wars of 
the roses he at first took the Lancastrian side, 
fighting at the first buttlo of St. Albans in 
1466, at which he was wounded ('Patton 
Letters, i. 831). He must have turned 
Yorkist nt this time, as he was speaker of 
the House of Commons in the parliament 
of1466. In 1468 he was sufficiently Yorkist 
to he trusted with the mission to the Bur¬ 
gundians, and afterwards to the French as 
to the marriage of a daughter of the Count 
of Charolais with one of the sons of the 
Duke of York. _ lie must have crossed 
the Channel with Warwick just before 
Bloreheath, as he was with Salisbury in a 
little ship when he escaped after the panic 
of Ludlow to Calais. He was attainted, 
like other Yorkists, in the parliament of 
Coventry. He took part in the little expe¬ 
dition to Sandwich in 1460, when Osbort 
Mundeford [q.v.] was captured, and directly 
afterwards he went to London with the 
other Yorkist leaders. Ills part consisted in 
besieging the Tower, which surrendered on 
19 July 1400. Thus he was not at the 
battle of Northampton on the 10th, lie 
was with Edward, duke of York, when 
he entered London in February 1160-1, and 
on 8 Feb. he was elected a knight of the 
Carter at a chapter of the order hold by 
Henry VI during his imprisonment. He 
was present at the battle of Ferrybridge 
on 28 March, and, being given command of 
the rear, fought bravely at Towton on the 
next day, Directly afterwards he was 
placed in a commission to inquire into the 
treasons committed by Morton in and about 
York. He was created Baron "Wenlook the 
same year, and on 1 May was made chief 
butler of England, Ho was in the north 
again in December 1462, and besieged Dun- 


stanborougb Castle in company with Lord 
Hastings. It was at this time, presumably, 
that he was made governor of Bamborough 
Castle. 

Edward rewarded him with valuable 
grants as well as with his peerage. He also 
sent him on missions abroad; in 1463 he 
went with the bishop of Exeter and others 
to the conference with France and Burgundy 
at St. Omer and Hesdin, and he had a simi¬ 
lar mission in the spring of 1469. About 
this time he was seemingly "Warwick’s de¬ 
puty in the command of Calais, probably 
holding the office of lieutenant of tbe castle. 
"When in1470W ar wick appeared off the town, 
Wenlock would not admit him, and advised 
him to go away to a French port; the gar¬ 
rison were all on Edward’s side, and Wen- 
lock thought, as Coinmines Bhows, that it 
was best to wait. Commutes tells us that 
Edward was very pleased and gave him the 
command of the fortress, and, if we may 
believe the same histoiian, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy allowed him a pension of a thousand 
ficus. Commines says also that he was sent 
to take an oath of fidelity to Edward from 
the garrison and from Wenlock. It will 
readily be believed, however, that he found 
little difficulty in coming over to the Lan¬ 
castrian side, and when Commines in 1471 
went to Calais, he found him with War¬ 
wick’s badge in his hat. This strange series 
of changes first, says Commines in a cele¬ 
brated passage, reminded him of the instabi¬ 
lity of things human. 

In 1471 Wenlock landed at Weymouth 
with Margaret, and was killed on 4 May 
at the battle of Tewkesbury—according to 
oue story, by Somerset, as a traitor; accord¬ 
ing to another while fighting in the middle 
line. He was probably buried nt Tewkes¬ 
bury, though the monument in the Abbey 
formerly thought to commemorate him has 
proved to be the tomb of another. He was 
twice married, but left no issue. HU first 
wife Elizabeth was daughter and coheiress 
of Sir John Drayton of Kempaton in Bed¬ 
fordshire. She died about the beginning of 
1401, and he erected to her memory Wen¬ 
lock chapel in Luton church in the same 
year. He probably married his second wife, 
Agnes, daughter of Sir John Danvers of 
Gothorpe in Oxfordshire, about 1467. He 
was her third husband, and after his death 
she married Sir John Say [q. v.J speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

[Notes from a manuscript life of "Wenlock by 
tbe late Bov. Ilenry Oobbe, kindly supplied by 
his daughter, Miss Cabbe; llama ay’s Lancaster 
and York, ii. 186, &o.; Burke’b Extinct Peerage; 
G-. E. C[okayneJs Complote Peerage; Oal. 
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Patent Eolls, Edw. IV, pp. 28, 80, &o.; Searlo’s 
Hist. of Queens’ College, Cambridge, pp. 42,43; 
1'ostamonta VeUisto, p. 343 j Arrival of Edw. IV 
(Camd. Soe.), pp. 15, 22, 30; Polydoro Vorgil 
(Camd. Soo. tr.insl.), pp. 148, 152; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sor. iv. 176, 3rd sor. iv. 320, 438 ; 
Hot. Pari. v. 193, &c,; Wars of the English in 
France, i. 359, &c., ii. 772, &c.; Commines, od. 
Dupont, i. 236, &c., iii. 201, &c.; Throe Fif- 
tponth-centnry Chronicles (Camd. Soe.), pp. 74, 
167; Letters of Margaret of Anjou (Camd. 
Soe.), p. 112; Carte’s Oat. des Eollos Case.; 
Norman Bolls; Lipscomb’s Hist, of Bucking¬ 
hamshire ; Anstis’ Hcg. of Order of Garter. ] 

W. A. J. A. 

WENMAN', TUOMAS, second Viscount 
Wjinman (159(1-1060), born in 1 BOG, was 1 ho 
eldest son of Sir Richard Wonmnn, first vis¬ 
count, by his first wife, Agnes. 

Tho fat liar, Sib Hicham) Whitman (1673- 
104.0), born in 1678, was tho eldest soil of 
Sir Thomas Wenman (d. 1677) of Tkamo 
Park, Oxfordshire, by his wife Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of William West, first lord Do La Warr 
(of tho second creation). lie matriculated 
at Oxford on 8 Doc. 1687 as ‘Mr. Case's 
scholar.’ IIo behaved with great gallantry 
at the taking of Oudiz in 1696, when ho 
served as a volunteer, and was knighted by 
Ibe Earl of Essex. He was returned to par¬ 
liament for Oxfordshire on 20 Deo. 1020, 
and lignin in 1025. In 1627 he acted as 
sheriff for Oxfordshire, and in tho follow¬ 
ing year by letters patent, dated 30 July 1028, 
was created Baron Wenman of Kilmamliam, 
co. Meath, and Viscount Wenman of Tuam. 
lie died on 3 April 1040, and was bnriod 
at Twyford on 7 April. Ilis portrait is in 
the Mansion I House at Thame Park, I To was 
four times married. Ilis first wife, Agnes, 
is notioed below. By her he had two sur¬ 
viving sous—Thomas and Philip (d. 20 April 
1090), who succeeded as third viscouul— 
and four daughters. After her death, ho 
was married on 4 Nov. 1018 at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew tho Great, London, to Alice, 
widow of Robert Cliamborlaynn, a lady of 
some wealth. His third wifo, Elizabeth, was 
buriad at Twyford on 27 April 1629 ; and 
liis fourth wi fe, Mary, daughter and coheiress 
of Thomas Keblo of Essox, was buried thore 
on 28 July 1038. 

Acinus WunmaN (d. 1617), the mothor of 
Thomas Wonman, was the oldest surviving 
daughter of Sir Qonrge Eermor of Easton- 
Neston in Northamptonshire, by liis wife 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Ourzon. She oamo of a catholic family, and 
is identified by tho Rev. John Morris with 
the lady at whose house John Gorard (1604- 
1637) [q, v.], the jesuit missionary, while 


disguised as a layman, had a keendiaw" 
with George Abbot (1662-1638) 
future archbishop, on the eternal state of 
puritan who threw himself from a oIin i? 
steeple because he was assured of salvnH™ 
(Mobbib, Life of Gerard, 1881, pp S 
She was a friend of Mrs. Elizabeth VhS' 
tho sistor-in-law of Anne Vaux fn V 1 A 
ally of Garnet. In consequence of some 
correspondence betwoon them, suspicion fell 
on Lady Wenman at the time of the * 
powder plot, and she and her husband S 


separately exnminod in December 1006 Sir 
Richard testified that he ‘ disliked their in 
teroourso, bocauso Mrs. Vaux tried to per" 
vert his wife.’ Sho was set at liberty after 
a short confinement (Cal. State Pavers Dnm 
1003-10, pp. 210, 259, 260, 207, 208J 271) 
Sho was buried at Twyford on 4 July 1017 
Sho is noteworthy as the translator of the 
works of Johannos Zonaras from the French 
of J an do Maumont, Tho translation is pre- 
sorved in manuscript in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library, in two largo folio volumes 
and is entitled ‘The Ilistoryes and Chro¬ 
nicles of tho World. By John Zonaras. 
Digested into throe Books. Done out of 
Grook into French. . . . With Aduertiue- 
ments and Index of the most memorable 
thingB . . . for John Parent in Saint James 
Street [Uuo St. J acques, Paris], ii.dxxxxiii. 
And dono into English by the noble and 
loarnod lady Agnes Wonmnn, sometime wife 
of . . . Richard Lord Vis-Count Wenman 
doceasod.’ The volumes appear to have been 
transcribed from Lady Wonnmn’s autograph, 
of whioli a portion (corrected by the person 
who mado the 1 ranscripl) is in another manu¬ 
script in tho library (Herald and Genealo¬ 
gist, 1886, ii. 621-8), 

The son Thomas matrioulnted from Bal- 
liol (Jollego, Oxford, on 23 Nov. 1604, aged 8, 
and outorad the lnnor Tomplo ns a student 
in 1614. IIo was knighted on 10 Sept. 1617, 
and on 11 Doo, 1620 was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Rrnokloy in Northamptonshire, re¬ 
taining bis scat till August 1626. lie was 
returned for Oxfordshire in February 1025- 
] 620, for Brnckley on 3 March 1627-8, and 
for (ixfordaliire on 28 Oot. 1040. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he espoused the 
parliamentary cause, though with much 
moderation (of. Lady Vdbnuv, Memoirs of 
the Vemey i'amity, 1892, ii. 102). ne evi- 
dontly desired poaoo on a basis of compro¬ 
mise, and when Charles advanood on London 
towards tho oloso of 1042, ho was one of the 
commissioners who met him atOolnbrookon 
11 Nov., booring a petition from parliament 
requesting him to open negotiations (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom, p. 406). Wonman and 
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yg fellow commissioners proceeded to Oxford 
on 1 Fob. 1642-8 with proposals for an 
accommodation. In 1644 be was appointed 
a commissioner to carry propositions, of peace 
to the ling, and was again nominated a 
commissioner at the end of the year for tie 
negotiations at Uxbridge. His desire for 
peace may liave been quickened by tie fact 
tliot be was reduced almost to destitution 
awing to the seizure of his estates by tbe 
royalists. On 8 June be obtained from 
parliament a grant of 4/. a week for bis 
maintenance until be should regain bis pro¬ 
perty (Journals of House of Commons, iv. 
141,161). On 20 Aug. 1646 tbe allowance 
was discharged by order of the bouse (ii. p. 
649 ). In April 1647 be was nominated on 
the parliamentary committee appointed to 
superintend the proceedings of tlie visitors 
at the universit y of Oxford. He was a third 
time appointed a poaca commissioner, on 
1 Sept. 1648, to treat with the king at New¬ 
port, and was one of tbe forty-one members 
who voted that tbe terms accepted by 
Charles wore sufficient grounds for the bouse 
to proceed upon, and for this was • secluded’ 
hy tbe army in December, and committed to 
closo imprisonment. On bis release be re¬ 
tired to Thamo. There, in 1048, he gave 
shelter to Seth Ward [q. v.], who had been 
driven from Cambridge far opposing the 
•solemn league and covenant,’ employing 
him as his chaplain. When the Irish rebel¬ 
lion wae reduced by the parliamentary forces, 
he became one of tho adventurers, and, sub¬ 
scribing 600k, he reoeived a grant of a thou¬ 
sand acres in tho barony of Oarrycnstle and 
King’s County. 

Wenman wae returned for Oxfordshire to 
the convention of 1060, and was introduced 
by proxy to tbe Irish house of peers on 
18 July 1001 in succession to his father. 
He died on 26 Jan. 1664-6, and was buried 
at Twyford on. 27 Jan. He was succeeded 
by Mb brother Philip. Wenman married 
Margaret (d. 1 May 1668), daughter and 
coheiress of Edmund Hampden of Hartwell, 
Buckinghamshire. By her, besides a son 
Richard, who died without issue in 1646, 
he had four daughters: Prances, married to 
Bichard Samwell of Upton j Penelope, mar¬ 
ried to Sir Thomas Oaveof Stanfordin North¬ 
amptonshire, first baronet; Elizabeth, mar¬ 
ried to Sir Greville Verney of Oompton Ver- 
ney, Warwickshire; and Mary, married to 
her couBin Sir Franois Wenman of Oaswell 
in Oxfordshire, first baronet. Two portraits 
of Wenman and portraits of three of his 
daughters arc in the Mansion House at Thame 
Park, the residence of Mr. Wenman Aubrey 
Wykeham-Musgrave. Some commendatory 


verses byWenman are prefixed to the second 
book of William Browne's * Britannia’s Pas¬ 
torals ’ (London, 1616, fol.) Tbe poet Wil¬ 
liam Basse or Bas [q.v.]washis servant, and 
dedicated to him ‘ Great Brittames Sonnes- 
set bewailed with a Shower of Teares ’ (Ox¬ 
ford, 1613,16mo). 

[Lee’s Hist of Thame Church, 1883, cols. 
395-8, 431-40,501-2| Willis's Hist, of Twy¬ 
ford, 1755-00, pp. 328-30, 338-7, 339-40; 
Lipscomb’s Hist, of Buckinghamshire, iii. 131; 
Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. of tho TJniv. of Oxford, 
ed. Gutch, li. 459, 504, 545 ; Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, ed. Archdftll, 1789, iv. 282-4; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerages, 1883 ; Olark’s Register of the 
Univ. of Oxford, xi. ii. 161,277; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. 
App. i. 483; Journals of the House of Lords, v. 
440, vii. 106, 172,187, 195, 211, 223, 230, 239, 
x. 638, 644, 647, 663, 676, 582, 689, 697, 603, 
610; Lords Lieutenants of Oxfordshire, 1086- 
1868, p. 45 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, iv. 186 ; 
Masson’s Life of Milton, hi. 805, vi. 23.] 

E I 0 

WENMAN, THOMAS FRANCIS 
71745-1796), l-egiuB professor of civil law at 
Oxford, was second son of Philip, sixth vis- 
countWenman (1719-1760), who mamedon 
18 July 1741 Sophia, eldest daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Jnm.es Herbert of Tythorpe, Oxford¬ 
shire. lie was born at Thame Park, near 
Thame in Oxfordshire, on 18 Nov. 1746, and 
matriculated from University College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 22 Oct, 1762. He was elected to a 
fellowship at All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 
1766, and took the degrees of B.O.L. (1771) 
and D.O.L. (1780). On 12 May 1764 he 
was admitted a student of the Inner Temple, 
and in 1770 he waa called to the har. On 
21 Jan. 1779 he was elected F.S.A. 

From 1774 to 1780 Wenman was member 
of parliament for the borough of Westbury 
in Wiltshire. He was elected keeper of the 
archives for Oxford University on 16 Jan. 
1781, and was appointed in 1789 regius pro¬ 
fessor of civil law. In December 1781 he 
became the deputy-steward of the university. 
He was one of the few students of natural 
history at Oxford. While collecting botanical 
specimens on tbe banks of tbe Oberwell, near 
Water-Eaton, on 8 April 1706, ha fell into 
the river and was drowned, newas buried 
in tbe obapelof All Souls' College on 16 April. 

Wenman began bis professorship ‘with 
reading lectures, and only desisted for want 
of an audience.’ John Sibthorp [q. yO be¬ 
queathed to Mm Ms collections for a 1 Flora 
Grroca ’ for completion, but Ms death a few 
weeks later prevented him from finishing the 
work (Hurdis’s 1 Vindication of Magdalen 
College,’ quoted in Mise Quillek-Copoh’s 
Reminiscences of Oxford, 1892, p. 147). la 
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the Louse of the warden of AUSouls’ College 
aie preserved many manuscript writings by 
him, consisting of extracts from archives and 
registers and a very useful account of the so¬ 
ciety, its history, its offices, and its property. 

[Wood’s Oxford Colleges, od. Gutcli, appendix 
pp. 187, 238; Wood’s Umv. of Oxford, ed. Gulch, 
n. ii. 859,900, 960, 981; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1880; Cox's Oxford Recollections, pp. 
23-4; Lee’s Thame Church, p. 438; Nichols’s 
Illust. of Lit. iv. 787; Gent. Mag. 1790, i. 367; 
Lodge's Irish Peerage, od. Archdall, iv. 288; 
information from Sir W. It. Anson.] W. P. C. 

WENSLEYDALE, Bahos - . [See Parke, 
James, 1782-1868.] 

WENTWORTH, CHARLES WAT¬ 
SON-, second Mauquis op Rockistgtum 
(1780-1783). [Soe WATSOir-WmrrwoErH,] 

WENTWORTH, IIENRTETTAMARIA, 
Bauoness Wunx'wobth (1657 P-1686), mis¬ 
tress of the Duke of Monmouth, horn in all 
probability towards, the close of 1067, was 
tho only child of Sir Thomas WentworLh, 
baron Wentworth (1613-1666) [q. v.], by 
Philadelphia (d. 4 May 1696), daughter of 
Sir Ferdmando Cnrey, On tho death of her 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Wentworth, fourth 
baron Wuntworth of Nettlestcad and first 
carl uf Cleveland [q. v.], she eucccodcd to 
tho barony of Wentworth. The early years 
of Lady Wentworth appear to have beon 
passed at tho family manor of Toddingt ou in 
Bedfordshire. In December 1674 she is 
heard of at court as taking part in a masque 
called ‘Oalisto, or the cliasto Nymph,' by 
John Orowno (cf. Dryduit, Works, ed. Scott, 
x. 337). Tho princesses Mary and Anne, Sarah 
Jennings, and othor court ladies wore soon in 
this muaquo. ‘The Lady Ilonriotta Went¬ 
worth* personated ‘ Jupiter, in love with 
Oalisto,’ and ‘ono of tho men that danced' 
was the Duke of Monmouth, who had been 
introduced to Henrietta by her first cousin, 
John Lovolace, third baron Lovalaco [q, v.] 
Monmouth had already had an intrigue with 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Robert N eedbam, by 
wlioiuhewasfalherofHenrieltaGrofts (aft er- 
wuvdeDuoheas of Bolton) and other iasuo; his 
intimacy with LadyWontworth probably had 
its origin about the time of the performance 
of this masque. Early in 1080 it would ap- 
poav that Lady Wentworth abruptly with¬ 
drew from the court with her mother, a 
dosign being on foot just then to marry the 
young baronoss to the Earl of Thanet. But 
tho proposed mat oh appears to have fallen 
through, or may indeed have been frustrated 
by Monmouth’s following the ladies to Tod- 
diugton, whore henceforth, os an old plan of 


the Duke of 
ady’s Parlor’ 

. apartments. 
“ June 1683 
House plot. 

. . ,, ,, . sd the sea to 

join Monmouth, and was received at the 
lingua by the prince of Orange as the duke’s 
mistress. Towards the close of 1684 she 
was hack again in England, probably with a 
view to raising money, and Monmouthdoubt- 
less saw a good deal of her during his stealthy 
visit in November 1684 (Life of James IT 
i. 744). Had Lady Wontworth seconded the 
suggestion of William that her lover should 
repair to the imperial camp in Hungary and 
take part in the war against the Turb, there 
can be little doubt that there would base 
been no Monmouth expedition; hut she ap¬ 
pears to have wished to see him a king, 
and her rents, her diamonds, and her credit 
were placed at his disposal with this object. 
Forde, lord Grey, states that in Apiil 168u’ 
disappointed ill the arrival of 6,0002. from 
England, Monmouth borrowed ths money 
from a Dntch morchant, the bulk of tko 
security being the goods of Lady Wentworth 
and her mother {Secret Hist.) When Mon¬ 
mouth was captured after Sedgmoor, on 
8 July, an album was found upon his person 
containing somo doggorol rhymes about the 
bowoi'B of Toddinglon (for an account of 
this album soe Chambers’s Journal, 19 Jan. 
1860). On the scafibld, a few days later, 
Monmouth maintained that his connection 
with Lady Wontwortli was blameless in the 
eyes of God. I Jo had been married, he said, 
when but a child, and he had never cared for 
his duchess ; Henrietta had roclaimed him 
from a licentious life; he remained faithful 
to her, and, turning to tho crowd, he ex¬ 
claimed that she was ‘a lady of virtue and 
honour, a vovy vivt uous and godly woman.’ 
One of his Inst acts was to request one of 
the attendants to convoy a memorial to her 
(RoT3ERis,ii.l44; ‘An AccountofwhatpaSBed 
at the Execution of the Duke of Monmouth, 
16 July 1686,’ Somers Tracts, ix. 260). 

LadyWontworth seems to havo remained 
in Holland, as towards tho end of July she 
despatched a servant thence with a letter to 
Sir William Smith, and her messonger was 
nrrosfed by the mayor of Dover and sent to 
London on 3 Aug. 1686. She probably re¬ 
turned to England a little later, and she died 
on 28 April 1680. On SO April she was 
buriod in Tocklington cIiutcIi, where (in the 
north transept) an elaborate monument was 
raised by her mother. A more touching 
memorial was her namo, long traceable, as 
carved by tho hand of Monmouth upon a 


the house testifies, the names 1 
Monmouth’s Parlor’ and * the L 
were given to two contiguous 
To Toddington Monmouth fled 
upon the discovery of the Rye 
Early in 1684 Henrietta crossi 
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stately oak which still grows hard by the 
mansion at Toddington (for a view of the 
Monmouth Oak in 1890, see Wentworth 
Family, p.130). The barony passed to Hen¬ 
rietta’s aunt, Anne, lady Lovelace (the poet's 
Lucasta), only surviving daughter or the 
Earl of Cleveland, and on her death, 7 May 
1697, it was transmitted to her granddaugh¬ 
ter Martha, only surviving child of John 
Lovelace, third lord Lovelace of Hurley. 

A fine portrait bv ICneller was engraved 
by R. Williams, ana is reproduced in Rut- 
ton’s 'WentworthFamily ’ (p. 102; cf. Notes 
and Queries, fltlrser. ii.12). Avery dissimilar 
portrait was engraved by W. Richardson after 
an. original dated 1076, and ascribed t o Lely. 

[Rutton's Family of Wentworth, Loudon ,1801, 
pp. 102 sq.; Wentworth's Wentworth Genea¬ 
logy, Boston, 1878, i. 43, Miscellanea Gcnealog. 
et Herald. 1884, now sor. iv. 341; Burnet's Own 
Time, i. G30, 04 5 ; Evelyn’s Diary, 16 July 1085; 
Sidnoy’s Diary, ed. Blencowe ; Fox’s Life of 
.Tames II, 1808, p. 260 ; Koberts's Life of 
Monmouth, i. 177, ii. 330; Welwood’a Memoirs, 
1702, p. 377; Cartwright's Saehnriss.i, pp. 238, 
273; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 1858, i. 535, 
626; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, iii. 317; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. App. pp. 201 soq,] 

T. S. 

WENTWORTH, Sin JOHN (1737- 
1820), successively governor of New Hamp¬ 
shire and Nova Scotia, baptised on 14 Aug. 
1737, was the son of Mark Ilunking Went¬ 
worth (1709-1786), a wealthy merchant of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of John ltindge of 
Portsmouth. 

The New Hampshire family of Went¬ 
worth was derived from WiUJAM Wekt- 
wohtii (1610-1697), baptised at Alford, 
Liucobishire, on 16 March 1016-10. He 
was the oldest son of William Wentworth 
of Rigsby in tlio same county, by his wife 
■Susannah, daughter of Edward Carter and 
widow of Utlior Fleming. IIq. held strong 
puritan views, and was a firm friend of John 
Wheelwright, tho vicar of Bilsby, a neigh¬ 
bouring village, who was a man of like be¬ 
liefs. To avoid persecution, they emigrated 
to Boston together in 1030. But even there 
they failed to find toleration, for Wheel¬ 
wright embraced the opinions of liis sister- 
in-law, Anne Hutchinson [a. v.], and was 
banished from the town in November 1087. 
In the following year Wentworth joined 
him in founding the settlement of Exeter in 
New Hampshire on lands purchased from 
the Indians. In 1641, however, Exeter was 
included iu the Massachusetts territory, and 
Wheelwright was obliged to remove to 
Wells in Maine, whither his faithful friend 
VOTi. xx . 


Wentworth accompanied him. In 1649 
Wentworth again removed to Dover, a place 
then in Massachusetts, but afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to New Hampshire, which he made 
his permanent abode. He became ruling 
elder in the church there. In 1089, when 
an old man, he saved Hoard’s garrison from 
a massacre planned by the natives. Dis¬ 
covering that Indians were being admitted 
by treachery during the darkness of night, 
he drove them back single-handed, and held 
the door of the fort till assistance came. He 
died at Dover on 16 March 1696-7, leaving 
a numerous family. 

Ilis descendant, John Wentworth, gra¬ 
duated B.A. at Harvard College in 1766, 
proceeding M.A. in 1768, and became 
early associated in his father's business at 
Portsmouth. Before 1766 ho was sent to 
England to look after the interests of tho 
firm, and an the passage of the Stomp Act 
in that year he and the agent for the pro¬ 
vince, Barlow Trecothiclr, were instructed 
to use their influence for its repeal. On 

11 Aug. 1766 he was nominated governor of 
New Hampshire, in place of his uncle, 
Banning Wentworth (1096-1770), and also 
‘ surveyor of the king’s woods ’ for all North 
America. Before embarking to take up his 
governorship ha received the honorary de¬ 
gree of D.O.L. from Oxford University on 

12 Aug. 1706. He landed at Charlestown in 
South Carolina in March 1767, and travelled 
through the continent, registering his com¬ 
mission as surveyor in each of the colonies, 
and reaching Portsmouth in June. 

In face of the widespread disaffection 
Wentworth found his office of governorvery 
arduous; the discontent of the colonists grew 
more aoute, and his difficulties increased. 
Although he considered the taxes imposed by 
the home government impolitic and oppres¬ 
sive, and aid all in his power to obtain their 
repeal, he wished to preserve the colony in 
loyalty to the crown. He wrote urgent re¬ 
monstrances to the home government, and 
endeavoured to maintain internal tranquillity. 
115s popularity was great in the early stages 
of the revolution, and after the imposition of 
the duties on paper, glass, painters’ colours, 
red and white lead, and tea by Townshend 
in 1767, he had sufficient infiuence to pre¬ 
vent the adoption of a non-importation 
agreement in Portsmouth until 1770, when 
tho merchants of the other colonies 
threatened to oease trade unless an associa¬ 
tion were formed. Wentworth even found 
time for improving the internal administra¬ 
tion, dividing the province into counties 
in 1771, and abolishing the paper currency, 
a relic of the French war, When the final 

4 s 
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attempt was made to force the colonies to 
receive tea from the East indies, he profited 
by the neglect of the homo government to 
give him definite instructions, and per¬ 
suaded the consignee to pay the duty and 
re-ship the cargo to Halifax, Ilis influence, 
however, was waning. On 8.Tune 1774 he 
dissolved the New Hampshire assembly at 
Portsmouth because tho members had nomi¬ 
nated a committee to concerl action with 
the other colonies, but ho was unable to 
hinder the assembly from meeting privately 
on 0 July. Despite his remonstrance, the 
assembly arranged a convention at Exeter, 
where, on SI July, two deputies were chosen 
to represent Now Hampshire at the general 
congress of the colonies. In tho autumn lie 
finally ruined his popularity by endeavouring 
secretly to procure labourers for General 
Thomas Gage (1721-1787) [q. v.] to build 
barracks at Boston for the troops after the 
Massachusetts workmen had refused to work 
for him. Tho committee of safe! y liadWent- 
wortli’s agent brought before them and com¬ 
pelled him to make * a humble acknowledg¬ 
ment.’ On 14 Dec. an armed body of people 
seized T'ortWillium and Mary (nowFort Con¬ 
stitution) on Groat. Island, at tho mouth of 
Portsmouth harbour, and carried off its 
armament. On 28 Fob. 1775 Wentworth 
issued writs for calling a general assembly, 
but, finding that many of tho ringleaders in 
the attack on the fort had boon returned, 
ho postponed tho mooting by proclamation 
until 4 May. On 12 July the assembly 
expelled three members summoned by tho 
governor’s writs from new towns, and one of 
thorn was taken from Wentworth’s house 
by tlio populace and driven out of tho town. 
Wentworth, considering himself in danger, 
retired to the fort, and subsequently to a 
warship in the harbour. Ilis liouso was 
pillaged, and he took rofugo at Boston, aft or 
declaring the legislature adjourned till 
28 So]il. In Seplombor lie issued a pro¬ 
clamation from the Isle of Sliools proroguing 
the assembly until April. This was his 
last official act, for on 6 Fob. 1776 tlio state 
congress at Exoler resolved ‘ to form an in¬ 
dependent government, owing to the sudden 
and abrupt departure’ of Wentworth mid 
sevoral of tho council. On 7 Fob. 1778 ho 
ombarkod for Enropo, and in the same year 
tho assembly forbade his rot urn and con¬ 
fiscated Ills property. During his governor¬ 
ship he was active in educational mailers, 
promotingwith tlio greatest zoal tho foun¬ 
dation of Dartmouth College at Hanover in 
1770 [see liman, William, second Eabl 
oi DAimioum], no receivod tho degree 
of D.O.L, from the college in 1773, and a 
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like degree from the university of Aberdem 
in the same year. 

Though Wentworth suffered much fi om 
the revolution, he retained no personal IR . 
sentment against its leaders. John Adam* 
relates that he met him in 1778 at a theatre 
in Paris, and was greeted by him with 
the greatest cordiality. lie resided in or 
near London until 1783, when he received 
a new commission as surveyor-general of 
the king’s woods for all Nortk America 
lie embarked for Halifax on 12 Aug. and 
until 1702 was incessantly engaged in the 
duties of his office, visiting the less culti¬ 
vated parts of Norl h America. 

On 14 May 1792 he was sworn lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia under Lord 
Dorchester, governor-general of all the 
North American provinces [see Cakluioh 
Guv, first Loud DoHOHnsTim], Both 
Dorchester and tho Duke of Kent showed 
him much favour, and the duke, on leaving 
Halifax in 1800, gave him his house 
known as ‘Prince’s Lodgo.’ O 11 16 May 
1706 he was oroatod a baronet, and on 
18 .Tune 1706 ho was honoured with the 
privilege of woaring in the chevron of his 
arms two keys as an emblem of his fidelity. 
Ilis administration in Nova Scotia was 
vigorous, and personally ho was popular; 
but he was accused of filling his council 
with Ills own connections, and towards the 
end of his government I 10 was involved in 
several differences with the assembly. lie 
was succeeded by Sir Georgo Provost 
(1767-1810) [q. v.] in 1808, receiving a 
pension of 600/. a year. He died at Ilali- 
fax on 8 April 1820, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Ohurch, Halifax, where a marhle 
tablet was orootod to bis memory. 

Wentworth married, on 11 Nov. 1769, at 
Queen’s Olinpol, Portsmouth, his cousin 
Francos, daughter of Samuel Wentworth 
and widow of Thoodoro Atkinson. She died 
on 14 Feb. 1813 at Gunning in Berkshire, 
By her ho had one surviving son, Charles 
Mary (1775-1844), on whose death the 
baronetcy became extinot. 

Sir John Wentworth’s portrait, engraved 
by II. W. Smith from a painting by C'opley, 
is in the 1 Wentworth Genealogy.’ His 
correspondence from 1707 to 1808 in nine 
volumes of manuscript is now among the 
ublic records at Halifax. Ilis oorrespon- 
enoo concerning tho foundation of Dart¬ 
mouth Oollogo is in possession of the oollege. 

[J. Wontwortli’s Wentworth Genealogy, Bos¬ 
ton, 1878; Collections of tlio NowIInmpslurelllst. 
Soe. iii. 107, 283, 280, iv, 151, v. 289, 259, vii. 
221, 235, ix. 56, 87, 73, 304-88; Olmse’s Hist, 
of Dartmouth Oollogo, od. Lord, 1391, vol, 1. 
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passim; Belknap’s Hist, of New Hampshire, ed. 
Parmer, 1831; MeOhntock's Hist, ofN bit Hamp- 
sliire, 1889; Hurd’s Hist, of Rockingham and 
Strafford Counties, New Hampshire, 1882, p. 77; 
Dwight's Travels mNaw England, 1822, iv. 162, 
Palfrey’s Compendious Hist, of New England, 
1884, iv. 427-9; Murdoch's Hist, of Nova Beotia, 
1867,iii. 100-283; Hist, MSB. Comm. 14th Rep. 
App. x. index.] E. I. C. 

WENTWORTH, PAUL (1633-1693), 
parliamentary leader, born in 1633, was the 
third son ol Sir Nicholas Wentworth, and 
younger brother of Peter Wentworth [q. v.] 
He acquired Burnham Abbey, Buckingham¬ 
shire, by his marriage with Helen, daughter 
of Richard Agmondesham of Ileston, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and widow of William Tyldesley, to 
whom the abbey, foimerly a convent of 
Benedictine nuns, had been granted at the 
dissolution. He also held property in 
Huntingdonshire and near Buckingham. 

During the inquiry of 168 J by the bishops 
as to the affection or disaffection of the 
country gentry, Wentworth was certified 
as one of * those earnest in religion and fit 
to be trusted.’ lie was returned for Buck¬ 
ingham to the parliament which met on 
11 Jan. 1662-3, and in 1688 ‘ those two great 
businesses of her majesty’s marriage and 
declaring a successor coming into agitation,’ 
Paul Wentworth and others ‘ used so great 
liberty of speech as (I conceive) was never 
used in any . . . session .,. before or since ’ 
(D’Ewjes). The queen on 6 Nov. had re¬ 
ceived a petition from parliament desiring 
her to marry and name a successor. She 
returned an evasive reply. On 8 Nov. the 
House of Commons revived Ihe matter, and 
on the 9th the vice-chamberlain, Sir Francis 
Knollys [q. v.], declared the queen’s command 
to proceed no further in their suit. At the 
next sitting of the house, on Monday, 11 Nov. 
1668, Wentworth, by way of motion, desired 
to know whether the queen’s command were 
not against the liberties and privileges of the 
house, and thereupon arose diverse argu¬ 
ments which continued from nine of the 
clock in the morning till two of the clock in 
the afternoon, when the dehnto was ad¬ 
journed (ifi,; of. Fuotjdb). This is probably 
the first instance of an adjourned debate. 
Camden, in his ‘Annals,’ charges Paul 
Wentworth with ‘rending the queen's 
authority too much, and insisting that a 
sovereign is bound to name a successor.’ 

On the next day, 12 Nov., there was a 
second message from the queen forbidding a 
renewal of the discussion in the house, but 
suggesting that any member who was dis¬ 
satisfied and had further reasons to give 
should go before tho privy council and show 


them there. On 25 Nov. the speaker de¬ 
clared the queen’s pleasure to he to revoke 
her two former orders (D’Ewes). The com¬ 
mons then agreed to stir no more in the 
matter that session. The compromise was, 
on the whole, a victory for Wentworth and 
the house, 

From 1672 to 1683 Wentworth was 
member for Liskeard. On 21 Jan., the first 
business day of the session of 1681, he made 
a motion for a public fast and for daily 
preaching, ‘ the preaching to be every morn¬ 
ing at seven o’clock before the house did 
sit, that so they beginning their proceedings 
with the service and worship of God, He 
might the better blesB them in all their con¬ 
sultations and actions.’ Sir Francis KnoHys 
[q. v.], treasurer of the household, opposed 
the motion, hut on a division it was carried 
by 116 to 100 (D’Ewns). On Monday the 
28rd the Bpeaker was sent for by the queen 
early in the morning, and could not reach 
the house till 11 l.it. He then directed that 
the whole house should be in attendance 
next day, Tuesday, at 8 A.M. On the latter 
occasion lie declared himself sorry for the 
accident that had happened on Saturday in 
resolving to have a public fast, showing that 
tho queen greatly misliked the proceeding. 
The vica-chamberlain delivered a message 
from the queen reproving the ‘ imdutiful pro¬ 
ceeding of the house, but construing the 
said oflencelo proceed of zeal, and imputing 
the cause thereof partly to her own leniency 
towards a brother [i.e. Peter Wentworth] 
of thot man [i.e. Paul Wentworth] which 
now mads this motion, who in the lost session 
was by this house for just cause reprehended 
and committed, but by her majesty gra¬ 
ciously pardonaa and restored again.’ After 
a speoch from the comptroller of the house¬ 
hold, the house submitted. 

In 1689 Wentworth, in a letter to the 
queen praying for a further and longer lease 
of Burnham Abbey, states that the queen 
had shown her confidence in him by com¬ 
mitting to his charge at Ms honso at Burn¬ 
ham ‘ the late Duke of Norfolk.’ The note 
of the queen’s reply at the bottom of the 
letter says, ‘Her majesty most princely 
calling to mind the long and dutiful service 
of this suppliant, her highness’s servant, his 
loyal care, trouble and charge, at the com¬ 
mitting of the late Duke of Norfolk to his 
house, most graciously did consent’ (Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. iii. 467). In 1690 he was 
granted a thirty- one years’ lease of Burnham. 

Wentworth died in 1698 and was buried 
in Burnham church. His will, dated in 
the 86th Elizabeth (1692-8), is a good ex¬ 
ample of the puritan style at its best. He 
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left to his wife all liis crown leases in tlie 
property ‘ of the late dissolved monastery ’ 
of Burnham, and the rectories of Dornve 
(or JDomey) and Burnham, and many other 
things. The manor of Olewer and uiewer's 
Court, and his Berkshire property, he loft 
to his son Peter, lie left largo sums of 
money to his daughters, making them come 
of age at twenty-five. The inquisition after 
death is dated 36th Elizabeth (1593-4). 

Either Wentworth or his nephow Paul 
[see under Wentwokt u, Pbtbb, 1630 P-15961 
was tlie author of the famous devotional 
work, Wentworth’s ‘The Miscellanie, or a 
liegestrie and Methodicall Diroetorie of 
Orizons,’ publishod in 1615 (London, 4lo, 
2 parts) and dedicated to King James. 
There are copies in the British Musoura 
and tlie Bodleian Library. A third copy 
belonged to Mr, John Wentworth, mayor 
of Chicago, and was burnt in the Chicago 
lire of 1871. 

[Cal. State Papers, Bora, passim; Cal. Hat¬ 
field MSS.; Acts of the I’rivy Council, ed. 
Basent; B'Ewos’s Journals; Button's Three 
Branches of the Wentworth Euraily; John 
Wentworth’s Wentworth Genealogy, English 
and American, first privately printed in two 
volumos, and thou published in three volumos, 
Boston, 1878, 8vo; some authorities attribute 
to Paul Wontworth the speech of 20 April 1571 
about the chameloon [soo WiiHrwoiiTit, Enron]. 
‘Mr. Wontworth’ is often usod in the ‘Purlin- 
monUry History’ when both Peter and Paul 
wero members.] C. W. B. 

WENTWORTH, PETER (1530P-1500), 
parliamentary leader, horn about 1630, was 
descended from the Wont'worths of Neltlo- 
sload, Suffolk [s«o under WtnmvoHTir, 
Thomas, first Ration Wkniwobjhi], Ilis 
i'atlier, Sir Nicholas Wentworth (a. 1657), 
held the office of chief porter of Calais. IIo 
is variously styled ckiel porter, muster porter, 
or knight porter. Tie was knighted by 
Henry YHI at the sioge of Boulogne, 1644, 
and died in 1667. lie married the sister 
of Sir Thomas Jossolyn, K.B., mid lived at 
Lillingstone Lovell, then a detached bit of 
Oxfordshire surrounded by Buckinghamshire, 
Lady Wentworth survived to live with her 
younger son, Paul Wentworth [q, v.], at 
Burnham Abbey, and was buried in Burn¬ 
ham church. 

Sir Nicholas’s eldest son,PotorWentwor1 h, 
succeeded to Lillingstone Lovell, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, which Sir Nicholas had held only 
for eleven years (by exchange with the king 
for lands in Northamptonshire), His first 
wife was Letitla, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Lane of Horton, by Maud Parr, first cousin 
of Queen Katherino Parr. But long before 


his father’s death Peter had nmrrieThU 
second wife, Elizabeth, sister of Sir Branch 
Walsingham [n. v.], and aunt by marriage 
to Sir Philip Sidney [q. y.] and to Robert 
Devereux, second earl of Essex [q, v.l 
In 1671 Wentworthwas returned to'parlia- 
ment for Barnstaple, He continued to sit 
in the House of Commons for twenty-two 
years, through six parliaments, representing 
successively Barnstaple, Tregonv, andNortk- 
ampton. lie was certainly over forty when 
first elected to the house inl671. On20April 
on tlie first reading of a ‘ bill for fuiritiveB 


or such as were fleet beyond the sea without 
licence,’ he attacked Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
[q. v.] for a speech delivered on 14 April 
deprecating interference by the house with 
the prerogative. ‘ II o noted ’ Gilbert’s ‘ dis¬ 
position to flatter and fawn upon the prince ’ 
comparing him to ‘ the chameleon which can 
change himself into all colouissaving white: 
even so ... this reporter can change himself 
into all fashions but honesty,’ lie declared 
that Gilbert's speech was on injury to the 
house, that it tended to no other end than 
to ‘ inculcate fear into those who should be 


free,’ and ‘ requested enro for the credit of 
the house, and for the maintenance of free 
spoech, to prosorvo llio liberties of the house, 
and to roprovo liars—inveighing greatly 
out of the Beripturos and otherwise against 
liars.’ 


Wentworthwas a member of a coinmittoo 
on a bill by which several of tho Tliirly-nine 
artioles were rejected, and on 26 April six 
members wore appointed to attend the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury for answer touching 
inaUersofreligionfB'EwDS; Stkyph, Aima/s). 
‘ Tho said Mr. Wontworth (a man. of hot 
temper and impatient for the new discipline) 
was one of them, und undertook to talk to 
tho archbishop in behalf of their book that 
they lmd drawn. Tho archbishop asked 
“wliy they did put out of their hook ... the 
article of tlie homilies, and that for the 
consecration of bishops, and some others P" 
And wkon Wentworth had answered, “Be¬ 
cause they wore so occupied in other matters 
that they had no time to examine them how 
they agreed with tho word of God,” the 
archbishop replied, “Surely you mistake the 
matter. You will refer yourself wholly to 
us thoroin,” to which the hot gout leman pre¬ 
sently made answer, " Know, by the faith 
I boar to God, we will pass nothing bofore 
wo understand what it is. For that were 
to make you popes; make you popes who 
list, for we will mako you nono.’” _ (In Ms 
Life of Parker Glrype misdates this inter¬ 
view 1672, hut gives it correctly in his 
Annals, and is confirmed by Wentworth’s 
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own reference to it in his speech on 8 Feb. 
1575-0.) Strypo further says that the queen 
declared that she disliked Wentworth as 
much as she did his book or bill. 

Consequently the queen on 1 May follow¬ 
ing sent a message to the house that she 
could not allow parliament to take in hand 
the affairs of the church, but, in spite of the 
message, parliament proceeded with three 
ecclesiastical hills. The consequence was 
n dissolution, and a solemn condemnation by 
the queen of the arrogance of members who 
meddled with matters outside their sphere. 

During the brief session of 167:2 Went¬ 
worth was engaged on businesB in which he 
nnd the queen, though they did not agree, 
did not differ so greatly as about the church, 
He was a member of the commons’ commit¬ 
tee on the case of the Queeu of Scots, and 
was present on 12 May at the conference 
of committees of the two houses, 

Parliament, after three and a half years’ 
interval, met again on 8 Feb. 1575-0. In 
order to prevent a puritan majority, many 
almost extinct boroughs under crown influ¬ 
ence, especially in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall, had been revived. Curiously enough, 
for one of theso, Trogony, Wentworth was 
returned, possibly through the influence of 
his brother-in-law, Walsingbam. But ha 
may have liad some property in Cornwall. 
His brother Paul sat lor Liskeard, and Barn¬ 
staple, for which Peter had previously sat, 
lies in the same direction. On the day of 
the opening of the new parliament (8 Feb.) 
Wentworth made liis memorable speech on 
behalf of tlia liberties of the house (Pari, 
Mist. i. 784; there is also a copy among 
the manuscripts of Evelyn Philip Shirley— 
Mist. MSS. Comm. 6th Eep. p. 303—it 
runs to eight and a half pages). Went¬ 
worth said of this speech that it was written 
two or three years before it was delivered. 
Ho had, it seemed, revolved this speech, 
fear often moving him 'to havo it put out,’ 
lest it should ‘carry him_ to the place’ 
whither he was in fact going, namely, to 
the Tower (D’Ewns). The speech was of a 
much needed but of a too violont nature, 
and the house,' out of a reverent regard for 
her majesty’s honour, stopped Mr. Wont- 
worth before he had fully finished,’ One of 
the points of which Wentworth particu¬ 
larly complained was that on 22 May 1672 
the queen had informed the house that 
henceforth no bills concerning religion should 
bepreparsd or received unless the same should 
first ho approved by tho clergy. Wentworth 
attributed that ‘doleful message’ to the 
machinations of the bishops (SiEirn, An¬ 
nals), For this speech Wentworth waB 


sequestered by the house, in which the puri¬ 
tans no longer possessed a majority. After 
debate Wentworth was committed to the 
seijeant’B ward in order that ha might he 
examined by a committee consisting of all 
the members of the privy council who were 
members of the house, and others. Went¬ 
worth was examined by this committee in 
the Star-chamber the same afternoon (Con- 
bett, Pari History from Harleian MSS.) 
Next day, 9 Feb, 1676-6, on the suggestion 
of the committee, it was ordered that Went¬ 
worth he committed close prisoner to the 
Tower,‘ there to remain until such time as 
this house should have further consideration 
of him ’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 
616; the ‘proceedings’ are added after the 
order; the Harleian MSS. contain other 
papers by Wentworth on the subject). On 
12 March a royal message was brought to 
the house recommending Wentworth’s dis¬ 
charge, The prisoner was then brought 
to the bar, and, having acknowledged hie 
fault, was received again into the house- 
(D’Ewns). 

For the next seven years parliament rarely- 
met, but there was no dissolution till 9 April 
1683. On 26 Jan. 1680-1 Wentworth was 
appointed one of a committee ‘to consult of 
bills convenient to be framed’ to restrain 
evil-affected subjects, and to provide that 
which may he requested for the maintenance 
of the forces (ib.) Wentworth was not re¬ 
turned to the new parliament of 1684, and 
did not sit n^ain for Tregony. Here-entered 
the House of Commons on 26 Dec. 1686 for 
Northampton, in the neighbourhood of which 
his father had possessed many manors, and 
whore ho probably himself held landed estate. 

On 1 Jilnrch 1686-7, in connection with 
the proceedings on Cope’s 'bill and book’ 
[see under Cope, Sir Antuoxi], Wentworth' 
delivered to the speaker certain articles con¬ 
taining questions relating to the liberties of 
the house. The speaker asked him not to 
proceed until the queen’s pleasure was known 
touching the bill and hook, ' but Mr. Went¬ 
worth would not he so satisfied but required 
his articles might he read.’ The speaker re¬ 
plied that he would peruse them. He 
showed them to Sir Thomas Heneage [q. v.], 
and in the course of the afternoon Went¬ 
worth was sent to the Tower, where, on the- 
next day, he was joined by Cope and three 
other members, 

Two days later Sir John Higham moved 
to petition the queen for the enlargement of 
the prisoners. This was opposed by the vice- 
chamberlain on the ground that the gentle¬ 
men had been committed for matter not 
‘within the compass of the privilege of the 
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house ’—namely, interference with the eccle- tho Author’s Opinion of the true and lawn 
siastieol prerogative. On IS March, on a Successor to her Maiestie. Imprinted 150 R> 
motion by Thomas Oromwell, a committee 18mo. Two printed copies and a manusc't 
was appointed to oonfer with the privy coun- copy are in the possession of tlie present 
cillors in the house (D'Ewus) ; hut it is not writer; two other copies are in the British 
known when Wentworth was released Museum. A folio copy of the ‘ Pitkie Er 
(SxRXrn, Whitgift, i. 488-9). liortation’ is in the Duke of Bedford’s library 

On 24 Fob., the fifth day after the open- at Woburn (see Index Expurgatori.ua An 
ing of the session of 1593, Wentworth and gUranus ; Hist, MSS. Comm. 2nd Bep. Ann" 
Sir Henry Bromley delivered a petition to p. 2). Theso tracts were written in answer 

the lord keeper desiring the lords of the to Dolman’s treatise advocating the claims of 

upper house to be suppliants with them of tho Infanta Isabella to the succession Tsee 
the lower unto her majesty for entailing the PausonSjRoburt, 1546-16101 They are con- 
succession of tho crown. This was deeply Btitutionally excellent and biblically learned 
resented by the queen; Wentworth and In the 1 Discourse’ Wentworth says himself 
Bromley wore called before tho council and of the other tract that the lord treasurer 
commanded to forbear parliament and ro- 1 affirmed at the counsell tablo that he had 
main at home in their lodgings. Next day, three sovorall timeB perused ’ the book and 
Sunday, 26 Feb., tlioy wore called before found nothing but what he thought to be 
the lord treasurer, Lord Burghley, Lord true, and stood assured would at last come 
Buckhurst, and llonoago, and wore told that to pass, as indeed it did by the accession of 
her majesty was so oil'onded at them that James I. Several letters from Wentworth 
tlioy must be committed. Wentworth was to Sir Bobert Cecil written during his last 
again sent prisoner to tho Tower, but how imprisonment are at llatfiold with other 
long he remained in durance is again uncer- documents rolating to him ( Cal. Hatfield 
tain. On 10 March a motion to request MSS. vi. 284, 288, 289, vii. 286, 303, 304 
his release was opposed by all the privy 824). ’ 

councillors in the house, who argued ‘ that The heir to the manor of Lillingstono 
hermajesty hadcommittod them lor reasons Lovell was Wunlworth’s eldest son, Ni- 
best known to hersolf, and that for them cholas, who married Susanna, daughter and 
to proas her majesty in (hat suit was but heiress of Roger Wigslon, tho head of a 
to make thoir case the worao.’ Anthony great puritan family; and from their mar- 
Bacon, in a letter dated 10 April 1593, says riage there sprang Sir Peter Wentworth 
that several members who thought to have [n. v.], Lady Vane, and Sybyl, who married 
roturned into tho country at the end of tho Fisher Dilfce, second son of Sir Thomas 
session were stayed by the queen’s command Dilke of Maxstoko Castle, 
for being privy to Wontworth’s motion Of Peter’s younger children, Walter was 
(Bntctl, i. 96; HAT.LA.ir, Const. Hist.) a member of Parliament, Thomas (1608 P- 

There is no ovidonce that Wentworth was 1028) is separately noticed, and Paul (who 
ever out of prison again bofore his doatli. must be carofully distinguished from Paul 
The queen’s enmity to him was embittered Wentworth [q. v.]) was of Castle Bythorpe, 
by his advocacy of the claims of Lord Beau- married Mary Hampden, and is sometimes 
champ to tho succession (cf, Stryi’D, jlnnals, said to have boon author of Wentworth’s 
iv. 382-6; and art. Sm'iiouR, Edward, ‘Orisons,’ Of tho daughl ers, Frances mar- 
Earl of ILurtforb). Wentworili was riod Wallor Strickland [q. v.] 
cortainly in the Tower on 14 April 1594, [State Papers, Dom. Elisabeth; Lord Salis- 
andhe certainly also died tlioro on 10 Nov. bury’s M88. at Ha Wold j D’Ewos’s Journals; 
1500 (see the inquisition taken at Oxford Official ltoturn of Mombors of Parliament; Acts 
in September 3599, whioh says ‘at the City of the Privy Council, od. Dasont; Hallam’s 
of London’). Tlioro is no record of his Constitutional Ilibtory of England; Froudo’s 
burial in the Tower, but his wife, Elizabeth Hist of England; Button's Thrio Branches of 
"Wentworth,' who, though Walsiugham’s the "Wontworth Family, authorities cited in the 
sister, had shaved her husband’s imprison- ^ 

rnont, died in the Tower, and was buried WENTWORTH, Sir PETER (1592- 
in the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula on 1076), politician, sou of Nicholas Went- 
21 July 1696. worth of Lillingstone Lovell, Buckingham- 

Two years before his death, Peter Went- shire,bySusanna,dauglitorof Roger Wigston 
worth wrote in the Tower his famous hook, of Wolston, Warwickshire (Lu Noth, reii- 
‘A Pithio Exhortation to Iler Majesty for grees of Knights, p. 86), was grandson of 
establishing her Successor to the Urowno; Peter Wenlworth[q.vJ lIewasborainl692, 
whoreuuto is added a Discourse containing and matriculated at Magdalen Hail, Oxford, 
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on 16 June 1610, aged 17, became a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn in 1618, and was made a 
blight of the Bath at the coronation of 
Charles I. In 1634 he was sheriff of Ox¬ 
fordshire, and found the task of collecting 
ship-money extremely difficult (Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 16S6 pp. 476, 606, 619,1686-6 
p. 224). On 18 Dec. 1841 he was elected 
to the Long parliament as member for Tam- 
worth (OfficialReturn, i. 494), He took no 
conspicuous share in its proceedings, but 
succeeded in obtaining a grant of part of 
the estate of a royalist delinquent, George 
Warner of Wolston, Warwickshire, a trans¬ 
action which is severely commented on by 
Denzil Holies ( Memoirs , p. 136 j cf. Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, v. 468; Cal. of Committee 
for Compounding, p. 1464). Wentworth 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the king’s trial, but refused to act (Naims, 
Trial of Charles I), He was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the second, fourth, and fifth councils 
of Btate of the Commonwealth (Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 369, vii. 42, 220). Foreign 
affairs engaged the attention of many com¬ 
mittees of the council on which he served, 
and he was thus brought into contact with 
Milton, whose friend he became. By his 
will Wentworth bequeathed 1001. 'to my 
worthy and very learned friend Mr. John 
Milton, who writ against Salmasius.’ On 
20 April 1668, when Cromwell dissolved the 
Long parliament, he classed Wentworth and 
Horry Marten together as members whose 
immorality was a disgrace to the house 
(Whiteiocke, Memorials, iv. 6). Went¬ 
worth rose to answer him, and complained 
of‘the unbecoming language given to the 
arliament by Cromwell,’ but was cut short 
y the eutry of Cromwell’s musketeers (Lud¬ 
low, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 868). In August 
1666 Wentworth opposed a tax levied by 
the Protector, and caused a collector to be 
arrested; but when summoned before the 
council he submitted, excusing himself to 
Ludlow for his retractation by saying that 
he was sixty-three, ‘when the blood does 
not run with the same vigour as in younger 
men 1 (ib. i. 414; cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1666, pp. 296, 800,696). On the fall of the 
house of Cromwell, Wentworth returned to 
his place in the Long parliament (of, Lud¬ 
low, ii. 139), and on 10 Jan. 1669-60 lodg¬ 
ings were assigned to him in Whitehall by 
the council of state, 

He died unmarried, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, on 1 Dec, 1676, and was 
buried in the church of Lillingstone Lovell 
(Li Neve, Knights, p. 30), By his will he 
left property in Warwickshire to his grand¬ 
nephew Fisher Dilke, on condition that he 


and his descendants should take the name 
of Wentworth. The name was so taken for 
a time, but abandoned in the eighteenth 
century after the property had been alienated. 
A portrait of Sir Peter is in the possession of 
Sir Charles Wontworth Dilke, bart., M.P., 
whoso great-great-grandfather, Wentworth 
Dilke Wentworth, was the last of Fisher 
Dilke’s descendants to use the stipulated 
surname. 

[W. L. Button’s Three Branohes of the Wont- 
worth Family, 1891. A hfa of Wentworth is 
given in Noble’s Lives of the Eegicides, ii. 323; 
lettera of Wentworth are among the Domestic 
atate Papers for 1836-6, and in Cary's Memo- 
rials of the Civil War, n. 122.] O. H. F. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS, first Baboh 
Wisxwobth of Nettlestead (1601-1661), 
was descended from an ancient Yorkshire 
family, two branches of which were settled 
at Wentworth-Woodhouse, and North Elm- 
Ball. Thomas Wentworth, the great earl of 
Strafl’ord [q. v.j, belonged to the former 
branch (see Foster, Yorkshire Pedigrees), 
Roger Wentworth (d. 1462), younger son of 
John Wtntivorth of North Elmsoll, York¬ 
shire, acquired the manor of Nettlestead, 
Suffolk, in right of his wife Margery (1897- 
1478), daughter of Sir Philip Despeuser and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert de 
Tiptoft or Tibetot, last baron Tiptoft of the 
first creation and lord of the manor of Nettle¬ 
stead, Roger Wentworth's younger son, 
Henry (d. 1482), was by his first wife an¬ 
cestor of the Wentworths of Goefield, Essex, 
and by his second wife of the Wentworths 
of Lillingstone Lovell, Oxfordshire; to the 
latter branch belonged Paul Wentworth 
|q. v.], Peter Wentworth (1680 P-1696) 
'q. v.J, and Sir Peter Wentworth (1692- 
1676) [q. v.] Roger's elder eon, Sir Philip, 
was father of Sir Henry Wentworth (d. 
1499), whose daughter Margery (d. 1-360) 
married Sir John Seymour (d. 1686) of Woli- 
hall, and was mother of Queen Jane Sey¬ 
mour, of Protector Somerset, and grand¬ 
mother of Edward VI. Sir Henry Went¬ 
worth's son, Sir Richard Wentworth (d. 
1628), was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 
1609 and 1617, was knighted in 1612, served 
at the battle of Spurs in 1618, was present 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1620, 
and died on 17 Oct. 1528. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Tyrrell [q. v.j the 
supposed murderer of the princes in the 
Tower, and was father of the subject of this- 
article. 

Thomas Wentworth, horn in 1601, served 1 
through the Duke of Suffolk’s expedition into 
France in 1628, and was knighted m the 
chapel at Roye on 81 Oct, with his cousin, 
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Edward Soymour (afterwards Duke of Somer¬ 
set). In 1627 lie was a member of the house¬ 
hold of Ilenry VIIl’s sister Mary, and 011 
17 Oot. 1628 succeeded his father at Nettle- 
stead. lie was returned as knight of the 
shire to the ‘Reformation’ parliament sum¬ 
moned to meet on 3 Nov. 1629, but on 2 Dee. 
1629 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Wentworth. Ho adopted with apparent sin¬ 
cerity Reformation principles, and to Ms in¬ 
fluence John Bale attributed his conversion 
(Bam, Vocacyon, p. 14). Subsequently he 
took some part in the proceedings against 
herotics, but probably with much reluctance. 
In 1630 ho signed tho peers' letter to the 
pope, requesting that Henry VIIl’s divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon might be granted, 
and in 1632 lie attended the king on his visit 
to Calais to meet Francis I. In May 1630 he 
was one of tho peers who tried and con¬ 
demned Anne Boloyn, and in December 1630 
he was sont to Calais to receive Anno of 
Cleves. llo must bo distinguished from tho 
Sir Thomas Wentworth who was captain of 
Carlisle from 20 June 1637 to 24 Oct. 1641. 
lie did not benefit by Henry's will, but in 
February 1640-7 Paget declared that it was 
the late king’s intention that Wentworth 
should bo granted tho stewardship of all tho 
bishop of Ely’s lands. In July 1610 ho 
served under the Marquis of Northampton 
against the insurgents in Norfolk, and in tho 
following Octobor he was one of tho peers 
whose aid Warwick enlisted to overthrow 
Somerset. lie joined the oonspirators in 
London on the 9th, and henceforth sat as a 
membor of the privy council. lie was further 
rewarded by being appointed one of the (fix 
lords to attond on Edward YI, and on 2 Fob. 
1619-60, when Warwick deprived the oallio- 
lio peers of their offices, Wentworth suc¬ 
ceeded Arundel as lord chamborlaiu of the 
household j ho was also on 16 April follow¬ 
ing granted the manors of Stepney and 
Ilackney. Ho was a constant nltendant at 
Ihe privy council meetings until 16 Fob. 
1660-1. He died on 3 March following, and 
was buried in Wostminstor Abbey on the 
7th with a magnificence that contrasted 
strangely with the council’s refusal to go 
into mourning the previous July on the 
death of Wentworth’s aunt, who was also 
Somerset's mother and Edward Vi’s grand¬ 
mother. A portrait of Wentworth is among 
the Ilolhein drawings at Windsor; it was 
engraved by Dalton, by Bartolozzi in 1792, 
and by Minaso in 1812; another portrait was 
lent by Mr. F, Vernon-Wentwortli of Castle 
Wentworth to the South Kensington loan 
exhibition of1806 (No. 169); a third, painted 
by Theodoro Bernards, belongs to Sir Oharlos | 


Wentworth Dilke, bart., and was reproduce ,1 
as a frontispiece to Mr. W. L. ltnf-w 
‘Three Branches of the Wentworth Family 



John Neville, marquis of Montagu [q v i 
Sir Anthony Forteseue Jq. v.l and Sif John 
Fortescue (1631 P-100?) [q. y.] were her 
half-brothers, and Elizabeth, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Bromley (1630-1687) [q. T .l was 
her half-sister. Her daughters by Wentworth 
married equally well j J ane (d. 1614) became 
tho wife nt Ilenry, baron Cheney of Todding. 
ton; Margaret of first John, baron Williams 
of Thame (_q.v.J, secondly Sir William Drury 
[q. v.l, and thirdly Sir James Crofts; and 
Dorothy of first Paul Withypole (d. 1679) 
secondly Martin Frobisher [q. v.], and 
thirdly Sir John Savilo of Methley. Of the 
sons, Thomas succeeded as socond baron, and 
is separately noticed; and John and James 
were lost with t ho G royhound in March 1582- 
1663 (Maoiiyn, pp. 304, 394). Wentworth 
had issuo sixteen children in all. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII; Acts of 
tho Privy Council, od. Dnsonl; Ohron. of Calais, 
Marilyn's Diary, and Wriotliesley’s Ohron! 
(Caindon 80 c,); Lit. Romaing of Edward VI 
(Roxburgho Club); Hamilton Papers; Hist. 
FISS. Comm. 4 th Hop. App. p. 178 ; Lords’ 
Journals; Hiiruot’s Iliat. of the Eeformation; 
Strypo’s Works; Dnvy’s Suffolk Collections in 
Brit. Museum Addit.MS. 10164; Button’sThreo 
Branches of tho Wentworth Family; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage and O. E. C[okayno]’s Complete 
Peerages.] A. F. P. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS, second 
Baron Wentworth of Nettiestead (1626- 
1684), horn in 1626, was the oldest son of 
Thomas Wentworth, first baron [q. v.l He 
is said to have boon educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, but ho took no degree, 
and on 9 Fob. 1646-6 married, at Gosfield, 
Essex, his cousin Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Wentworth of that place. In September 
1647 he acoompanied tho Protector Somerset, 
whoso second cousin he was, on his invasion 
of Scotland, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Pinlcio (10 Sept.), and was dubbed 
a knight-banneret by tho Protector at Rox¬ 
burgh on tho 28lh. Moanwhilo he was on 
26 Sept., during his absonoe, returned to par¬ 
liament as one of tho knights of the shire for 
Suffolk, rqt aining his seat until his succession 
to the peorago at his father’s death on 
3 March 1560-1. ne was a docile tool of 
the Earl of Warwick, and on l Dec. 1661 
was one of tho peers who triod and con¬ 
demned the Duke of Somorsot, On 16 May 
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1652 he was one of the three commissioners 
appointed to eseioise the functions of lord 
lieutenant of Norfolk and Suffolk, and his 
appointment was renewed on 24 May 1(563, 
He was one of the witnesses to Edward Vi’s 
3 ettlement of the crown on Lady Jane Grey, 
but, not being a privy councillor, didnot sign 
the engagement to carry it out, lie gave in 
his adhesion to Mary on 17 July, securing 
by bin promptness the favour of the queen, 
who at once made him one of her privy 
councillors, and bestowed on him a greater 
mark of confidence by appointing him one of 
the commissioners to examine Northumber¬ 
land, Northampton, and Lady Jane Grey. 
He was one of the peers who tried North¬ 
umberland on 17 Aug., and the minor con¬ 
spirators on the fallowing day. 

On 13 Sept, following Weutworth was by 
letters patent appointed deputy of Calais 
(Dep. Keeper of Records, 4th Hep. App. ii. 
i69), but be did not assume the duties of 
bis office until December. He was tbe last 
Knglish deputy of Calais, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a visit to England in March to 
Hay 1666, remained at liis post until its 
capture by the French. Soon after his 
mnval Wentworth represented to the council 
the defenceless state of Calais, but no effec¬ 
tive steps were taken to strengthen it (Aots 
P. C. 1666-8, p. 91). Lata in the autumn 
of 1667 Guise laid plans for the seizure of 
the town by a coup-de-main. On 18 Dec. 
news of this project reached Wentworth, but 
he neglected the warning until it was con¬ 
firmed on the 26th. On the following day 
a council of war was held, and it was decided 
to abandon tho open country, and only attempt 
the defence of Guisnes, Ilammes, Newhaven 
(Haven Elue), Eyebank, and Calais. Rein¬ 
forcements were ordered from England under 
tbe Earl of Rutland, but on the 29th Wont- 
worth wrote that Calais was in no immediate 
danger; he disbelieved alike the French re¬ 
ports and the warnings of Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who was captain of Guisnes. On 
the Slot Guise’s army arrived on the borders 
of the Pale, and on 1 Jan, 1667-8 Rutland 
was again ordered to proceed at once to 
Calais. He failed to arrive in time; one 
fortress after another fell before Guise; on 
the 6th the caBtle of Calais was surrendered, 
and on the 7th Wentworth yielded ujj the 
town, being himself one of theprisoners oi war. 

It was well for Wentworth that he was 
kept away from England for a time; for the 
loss of the last stronghold on the continent 
produced an outbreak of indignation that 
would certainly have cost him his head, and 
he would have been a convenient scapegoat 
for the government, On 2 July 1668 he was 
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indicted for having on 20 Dec. 1367 become 
an adherent of the French king, and con¬ 
spired to deliver CalaiB into his hands, of 
having neglected to take any musters or 
make any levies for its defence, and on 
16 July orders were given for sequestering 
liis estates and taking an inventory of hi3 
goods. Wentworth, however, prudently re¬ 
mained in France, and was not ransomed till 
after the change of government. lie returned 
in April 1669, and on the Slat waB com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, Northampton had on 
the 20th been appointed lord high steward 
for his trial for high treason; it took place 
beforo a panel of his peers on the 22nd, and 
Wentworth was acquitted (‘Bags de Se- 
cretis 1 in Dep.-Keeper of Records, 4th Rep. 
App. ii. 269-01; MACnyrr, Diary, p. 196; 
Haxwabd, Annals, p. 86; Whiothesmjy, 
Chron. ii. 144). There was indeed no evi¬ 
dence that Wentworth was a traitor, and 
Elizabeth was no doubt averse from marking 
the commencement of her reign with blood¬ 
shed ; bill it is evident that Wentworth’s in¬ 
competence contributed materially to the loss 
of Calais, and ho was at least as culpable as 
his subordinates, Sir Ralph Chamberlain, 
lieutenant of the castle of Calais, and John 
llarleeton, lieutenant of Rysbank, who were 
condemned for trea son on 1 and 22 Deo. 1669, 
though then- lives were spared. In an elabo¬ 
rate article in the ‘North British Review’ 
(December 1866), based on unpublished ar¬ 
chives at Brussels and Paris, the entire blame 
of the catastrophe is put upon Wentworth, 
who is described as ‘a. man of small capacity 
of no energy, of great arrogance and conceit, 
and withal unmindful of his duties.' It 
should, however, be remembered that Went¬ 
worth had repeatedly pointed out the con¬ 
dition of Calais to the government, which 
had persistently neglected his warnings. 

Wentworth failed to obtain any impor¬ 
tant employment under Elizabeth. He was, 
however, appointed lord lieutenant of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk, and frequently served as 
commissioner for musters and for the good 
government of the city of Loudon (Acts 
IP, C. 1668-80 passim). On 8 Sept. 1660 he 
was one of those ordered to receive the king 
of Sweden, and in January 1672 was one of 
the peors who tried the Duke of Norfolk. 
In 1661 was dedicated to him the English 
translation of Bullinger’s ‘Sermons.’ He 
died at Stepney on 13 Jan. 1683-4. A por¬ 
trait of Wentworth belonged in 1770 to- 
Thomas Noel, visoount Wentworth, and was 
engraved for the ‘Antiquarian Repository' 
(1808, iii. 69); another belonged in 1880 to 
Mr. F. Vernon-Wentworth of Wentworth 
Castle (Cat. First Loan Exhib. No 178). 
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Wentworth’s first wife died without issue desired to punish him by impiisonment'T - 
at Calais about 1654, and he married secondly, his violent speeches, but was dissuaded h 
in 1666 or 1666, her cousin Anne or Agnes, his council ( Cal. State Papers Dom l fine 
daughter of Henry Wentworth of Mount- 1610, p. 649). In May 1014 on th 
nessing, Essex. She escaped from Calais occasion of a debate on impositions in th 
in December 1667, and was imprisoned in House of Commons, Wentworth round! * 
the Fleet on 16 Aug. 1668 1 for certein her declared that ‘ the just reward of the 
offences,’ which were of a religious nature; Spaniards’ imposition was the loss of the 
on the 30th she made her submission to the Low Countries ; and for France that then- 
council, and was sent to her mother’s house late most exalting kings died like oa i ws 
in Essex. She died on 2 Sept., and was upon the butcher’s knife ’ ( Court and Times 
buried in Stepney church on 3 Sept. 1571 or of James 1, 1848, p. 312; Cal. State Papers 
1676. Wentworth may have married a third Dom. 1611-18, p. 235, A ddenda 1680-1626 
time, as on 0 Sept. 1689 William Borough p. 641). For these rash words ho was im- 
fq. v.] married at Stepnoy a Lady Went- prisoned on ihe dissolution of parliament in 
worth (Jlarl. MS. 6904, f. 104). By his June. John Chamberlain [q.v.], in a letter 
second wife Wentworth had issue three chil- to Sir Dudley Corleton (ViBcount Dorches- 
dren, two of whom weru horn before August tor) [q. v.], states that Wentworth was 
1668. The eldest, William, inarriod on thought simple rather than malicious and 
26 Feb. 1681-2 Elizabeth, second daughter that lie was detained chiefly to satisfy tbs 
of William Cecil, lord Burgliloy. The French ambassador {Court and Times of 
wedding was characterised by much lnagnifi- James I, pp, 322,324,820). In January 1621 
cenco, but the bridegroom died of the plague Wuntworth opposed the claim of the upper 
at Burghley’s house at Theobalds on 7 Nov. house to examine members of the lower 
1582 (Cal. Hatfield MSS. v. 70). His wife house oil oath in regard to the patent for 
died, leaving no issue, in April 1683; her gold and silver thread, and m December he 
portrait, painted by Lucas de Iloore, belongs strongly censured the project of the Spanish 
to the Marquis of Salisbury ( Cat. First Loan marriage. On t his occasion James, inoensed 
Erhib. No. 240). The socond son, Henry at the interference of the commons, wrote 
(1568-1693), accordingly succeeded as third to the speaker commanding them not to 
Baron Wentworth. Ho was father of inoddle with mysteries of state. In the 
Thomas Wentworth, fourth Laron Went- debate on this lotter on 18 Dec. Wentworth 
worth of Nottlestead and first earl of Clave- boldly declared ‘ that ho never yot read of 
land [q, v.] anything that was not fit for the considora- 

[Davy'B Suffolk Collections (Addit. MS. turn of a parliament.’ In March 1624, in & 
19164); Rutton'B Throe Bronchos of the Wont- debate oil supplies, ho strongly advocated 
worth Family, 1891, pp. 36-63; Cooper’s AUionto war with Spam in opposition to Sir George 
Cantabr. i. 484-6, and authorities there men- Ohaworlli, who wishod to preserve the 
tioned; Froude’e Hist, of England; Cal. Hat- Spanish treatios ( Cat. State Papers, Dom. 
Hold MSS. rots. i. and ii.; Official Return of 1623-1025, p. 197), 

Members of Pari.; G. E. ClokoynoJ's Complute Wkilo Wentworth was throwing himself 
ioerago.] A. 1. P. so strongly into tho parliamentary opposi- 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS (1608 P- tion, he was involvod by his office of recorder 
1628), lawyer, born in 1567 or 1508, was of Oxford city in serious differences with the 
the third son of Fetor Wentworth [q.v.] university, arising chiefly from the desire of 
of Lillingbtono Lovoll in Oxfordshire (now the citizens to establish an effioient night 
in Buckinghamshire), by his second wife, police in the city (Wood, Hist, and Antiq. 
Elizabeth, siBter of Sir Francis Walsingham. of the Univ. of Oxford, od. Gulch, ii. 290- 
He matriculated from University Collego, 304). His attitude in parliament probably 
Oxford, on 30 Oot. 1584, entered Lincoln’s incroasod his unpopularity with the strong 
Inn on 23 Oot. ] 685, and was called to loyalists of the lunvorsity, ond in 1611 he 
tlio bar in 1594, In Septomber 1007 he was was discommonsed by order of the vice- 
oloctod recorder of Oxford city, and in 1012 chancellor ‘ as a malicious and implacable 
was appointed Lont roador at Lincoln's Inn. 1’omentor of troubles ’ (ib. ii. 308), lie was 
On 1 March 1003-4 ho was returned to par- only restored on liis urgent entreaty oa 
liamont for Oxford city, and retained his 30 April 1614 (ib, ii. 309-10). Returning 
seat^until his death. to his former attitude of opposition, he in- 

Like his father, Thomas was an ardont ourred such peril that he was persuaded 
parliamentarian, and in February 1600-7 he about 1620, by tho solicit ations of his Mends, 
resisted the projoot of union between Eng- to retire to Ilonlcy. Soon aftorwards, about 
land and Scotland. In December 1610 James 1023, John Whistler was appointed his 
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deputy in the recordership. He was nomi¬ 
nated treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 1621, and 
died at Henley in March or April 1828. He 
married Dorothy, daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas liable of Newbottle in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. By her he had seven sons and 
tiro daughters. His daughter Margaret 
was maimed, on 22 April l028,_to Anthony 
Saunders, rector of Pangbourne in Berkshire. 

To Wentworth has been assigned the 
authorship of a legal treatise entitled ‘ The 
Office and Duty or Executors,’ which first 
appeared in 1641, though Wood erroneously 
states that there was an earlier edition in 
1612. The first two editions were anony¬ 
mous, but the third, whioh also appeared in 
1641, bore the namo of Thomas Wentworth. 
The work was, however, generally ascribed 
to the judge, Sir John Doddridge [q.v.],and 
several indications in the book itself seem to 
support his claim. The latest English edition 
of the treatise was published in 1829 under 
the editorship of Henry Jeremy, London, 
4to (Sheppakd, Touchstone of Common As¬ 
surances, 1648; Jenkins, Works, 1648, p, 
184; Bridgman, Legal Bibliogr. p. 856). 

[Button’s Three Brunches of the Family of 
Wentworth, 1891, pp. 265-78; J. Wentworth's 
Wentworth Genealogy, 1878, i. 80; Mite. Gen. 
et Herald, new ser. vol. iv.; Gardiner's Hist, of 
England, i. 166, ii. 65, 246,249 ; Wood’s At hence 
Oson., ed. Bliss, ii. 414, 429, 625; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; BoliquiioWottomanm, 
1672 , pp. 432 at seq.; AHibona’s Diet, of Eugl. 
Lit.] E. I. C. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS, first Earl 
of Strafford (1693-1641), statesman, the 
eldest son of Sir William Wentworth of 
Wentworth-Woodhouse, and his wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Atkinson of Stowell, 
Gloucestershire, was horn on. Good Friday, 
13 April 1693, at the house of his mother’s 
father, in Chancery Lane, and was baptised 
at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. The family 
had long been settled at Wentworth-Wood- 
house, and the Barons Wentworth and Earls 
of Cleveland were descended from a younger 
branch [see Wentworth, Thomas, first 
Baron]. 

The future Earl of Strafford was educated 
at St, John’s College, Cambridge, but the date 
of his entrance is unknown. In November 
1607 he was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple (G. E. C[okatne], Complete Peer¬ 
age, xii. 262). On 22 Oot. 1011 he married 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of Francis 
Clifford, fourth earl of Cumberland; was 
knighted on 6 Dec., after which he travelled 
on the continent (Niohols, Progresses of 
James I, ii. 436; State Papers, Docquets, 
8 Dec,) under the care of Charles Green¬ 


wood, a fellow of University College, Oxford. 
He returned home, about fourteen months 
later, in February 1613. In 1614 he sat for 
Yorkshire in the Addled parliament, and 
about Michaelmas in the same year ( Straf¬ 
ford Letters, ii.430) he became second baronet 
and head of the family on lus father’s death. 
In 1616 he was appointed custos rotulorum 
in Yorkshire in succession to Sir John Savile, 
who surrendered the office to avoid dismissal 
[see Savile, John, first Baron Savile of 
Pontefract]. In 1617 Savile, who had 
in the meantime curried favour with Buck¬ 
ingham, obtained a letter from the favourite 
asking Wentworth to restore the dignity to 
its former holder as having been voluntarily 
surrendered by Mm. On Wentworth’s ex¬ 
planation of the true state of the case, Buck¬ 
ingham abstained from pressing his request. 
A lifelong quarrel between Savile and Went¬ 
worth was the perhaps inevitable result. For 
the Yorkshire Beat m the parliament which 
met in 1621 Wentworth was a successful 
candidate in opposition to Savile* As he 
stood in conjunction with Calvert, the secre¬ 
tary of state, it ia evident that he was at that 
time prepared to support the king’s govern¬ 
ment, especially bo far as it was represented 
by Calvert, who was a member of that party 
in the council which favoured an understand¬ 
ing with. Spain. 

It was, in fact, perfectly natural that it 
should be so. The main question likely to 
occupy parliament was that of succouring the 
elector palatine after his loss of Bohemia, 
and Wentworth was not the man to wish to 
hurry the king into a further extension of 
a warliko policy than lie was willing to 
agree to. All through his life Wentworth 
gave the first place to domestic reform, and 
dial iked entanglement in continental politics, 
and especially in a religious war. In the 
early part of the session he appeared as an 
occasional speaker, but it was not till after 
the adjournment in the summer that the 
young member took any prominent part in 
the debates. The government having pro¬ 
posed a vote of supply to enable James to 
maintain a force in the lower palatinate dur¬ 
ing the winter, leaving it to him to declare 
war or not when the summer arrived, the 
opposition showed an inclination to drag the 
king into a more direot conflict with Spain, 
and Wentworth on 26 Nov. proposed an ad¬ 
journment, apparently to give James time 
to come to an understanding with the house ; 
and, being beaten, supported the government 
on the 27thin its demand for a supply,leav¬ 
ing the king the choice of a fit time for 
declaring war. Later in the session, when 
a constitutional question was raised by 
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James’s declaration that the privileges of 

S arliament wero not the ‘ ancient and un- 
oubted right ’ of the house, Wentworth on 
16 Dec. avowed his own opinion to be oppo¬ 
site to that of the sovereign, but recom¬ 
mended that it should be embodied in a pro¬ 
testation which need not be communicated 
to the king, and would therefore maintain 
the ground taken by the house without neces¬ 
sarily leading to a collision with the king. 
Wentworth’s suggestion was adopted, and 
it was James’s own want of wisdom which 
found in the protestation an occasion for dis¬ 
solving parliament. Young as he was—ho 
was only in liis twenty-ninth yoar—Went¬ 
worth had displayed during this session a 
mingled firmness and moderation which 
marked him out as a statesman who might 
do good service to his country if tlm person¬ 
ages in authority had been such as to allow 
of a prudent and moderating policy. 

Wliilo Wentworth regretted the dissolu¬ 
tion as putting a stop to domestic legisla¬ 
tion, ho was as hepeful as James himself of 
sooing tho palatinate restored through the 
mediation of Bpain, on the ground that it 
was to tho interest of Philip IV to keep 
himself out of war, being inclined in this 
matter, as in many others in the course of 
his caracr, to think of men as led by tlioir 
interests ralhur than by thoiv feelings and 
passions (Strafford Letters, i. IE). 

In the spring of 1622 Wentworth had a 
serious fever, and on his recovery removed 
to Bow, whero his wife diod, leaving no chil¬ 
dren. After her death ho returned to 
Wentworlh-Woodhouse, and was again 
eoriously ill in 1023. 

In tho parliament of 1624 Wentworth sat 
for Pontefract. Prom scattered hints in his 
letters it appears that ho had no sympathy 
with the eagerness of Buckingham andparlia- 
ment to rush into a war with Spain. ‘I 
judge further,’ he wrote before tho session 
oponod, ‘ tho path wo are like to walk in is 
now more narrow and slippery than formerly, 
yet not so diflicult but may bo passed with 
circumspection, patience, and silouco’ (ib. 
p. 19). In another letter written after the 
prorogation ho shows sympathy with Bristol, 
the negotiator of the Spanish marriage [see 
Diunr, John, first Bam, of Bristol], and 
jestingly dwolls on tho folly of the IIouso 
of Commons in a rol’orunoo to a statue of Sam¬ 
son killing a Philistine with the jawbone of 
an ass , 1 the moral and meaning whereof may 
he yourself standing at the bar, and there 
with all your woiglity curiously-spun argu¬ 
ments beaten down by some such silly in¬ 
strument os that, and so tho hill in conclu¬ 
sion passed, sir, in spite of your nose ’ (ib, 


p. 21). In the samo spirit he mo^TatT't'ta 

finhnmi'fln.nn inTTiirmtonn,! _1 .. 
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who rejoiced in the departure of the Spanish 
ambassador, and laments the injury done bv 
tho Dutch to English commerce. The whole 
tone of this letter, written by Wentworthtn 
hiB lifelong friend (Sir) Christopher Wondes 
ford [q. v.j, is that of a man who has ranged 
lumself on the anti-puritan side, but who 
has no grout respect for the conduct of the 
government as managed by Buckingham 

On 24 Feb. 1026 Wentworth was again a 
married man. Ills second wife was Ara¬ 
bella, second daughter of John ITolles first 
earl of Clare [q. v.], and sister of Denzil 
Holies [q. v.) In the first parliament of 
Charles I, which mot on 18 June, he ngain 
sat for Yorkshire, but was unseated on 
potition, on tho ground that tho sheriff had 
prematurely closed tho poll against the 
supporters of Wontworth’s old rival, Savile. 
In tho proceedings which followed in the 
house (Fobstbh, Life cf Eliot, i. 163; Gae- 
Dinek, Hist, of Engl. v. 340) Wentworth, in 
defiance of tho rulos, attempted to address 
tho house in his own defence whon the case 
was under investigation, and brought down 
on himself a fierce attack from Eliot, who 
comparod him to CaLiline, who had oomB 
into the senate in order to destroy it. There 
was an impatience of contradiction in Went¬ 
worth winch oxposod him to attack, but 
Eliot would lmvdly havo been bo severe unless 
it hud boon generally understood that Went¬ 
worth’s views wero at that time regarded 
as contrary to those of tho popular party. 

Wentworth was re-elected on 1 Aug. in 
timo to take his place after tho adjournment 
to Oxford. To an oiler of favour conveyed 
to him from Buckingham, lie replied that 
‘ lie was ready to serve him as an honest man 
and a gontleman ’ (Strafford Letters, i. 84). 
It is, however, evident that ho was not in 
favour of tho war with Spain, whether it was 
promoted by Buckingham or his opponents. 
‘ Let us first/ ho said in tho house, ‘ do the 
business of tho commonwealth, appoint a 
commit!oe for petitions, and afterwards, for 
my part, I will consent to do as much for 
the king as any other.’ The avoidance of 
external complications with a view to the 
pursuance of internal reforms was, to the 
ond, the main principle of Wontworth’s poli¬ 
tical conduct, putting him out of sympathy 
alike with tho popular sentiment and with 
the aims of the powerful favourite. At the 
close of tho session his sunso of independence 
was roused by the throat of a penal dissolu¬ 
tion. To a proposal that the houso should 
withdraw from tho position it had taken up 
in opposition to tho duke, he replied, ‘We 
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are under the rod, and we cannot with credit 
or safety yield. Since we sat here, the sub¬ 
jects hove lost a subsidy at sea.’ In Novem¬ 
ber 1625, when a new parliament was con¬ 
templated, ho was made sheriff of Yorkshire 
to prevent his sitting 1 in the house. Yst 
Charles could not but be aware that his con¬ 
duct had differed from that of the other mem¬ 
bers of the late parliament, who were treated 
in the same way. 1 Wentworth,’ he re¬ 
marked, * is an honest gentlemnn’ (ib. i. 20). 
The difference between Wentworth and the 
other opponents of the court was no less 
strongly shown by his own words written 
not long after he had boen marked for exclu¬ 
sion from the House of Commons. ‘ My rule,’ 
he wrote, ' which I will never transgress, is 
never to contond with the prerogative out 
of parliament, nor yettocontesL with a king 
bat when I am constrained thereunto, or 
else make shipwreck of my peace of 
conscience, which I trust Gad will ever 
bless mo willi, and with courage, too, to 
preserve it ’ (ib, i. 82). 

It was the misfortune of Charles and 
Buckingham that they knew not how to 
convert a half-koartod opponont into a friend. 
So far from associating himself with the 
attack on Buckingham, Wentworth, on a 
rumour that the presidency of the council 
of the north was vacant, wrote to ask for 
the appointment ( State Papers, Bom. xviii. 
110). Thero was no vacanoy, hut in Easter 
term ho came to London, was introduced to 
the duke, and was favourably received 
{Strafford Letters, i. 35). Yet on 8 July 
Ida name appears on a list of the opponents 
of the court to ho dismissed from the justice¬ 
ship of tho peace (Jlari. MS. 286, f. 
297), and Wentworth accordingly lost this 
office, together with that of oust os rotulorum, 
which was given hack to Sir John Revile, 
from whom he had previously wrested it. 
The blow wns tho more keenly felt ae the 
letter of dismissal was handed to him as he 
was sitting as high sheriff in liis court at 
York. From tho language usod by him in 
announcing his loss of place, it would appear 
that he had refused to porform some service 
required of him, probably to support Charles’s 
demand of a free gift from his subjects. 
Subsequently, when, the free gift reappeared 
in the shape of a forced loan, Wentworth 
refusing to pay his quota, wns plaoed in con¬ 
finement in the Marshalsea in May 1627, 
though after six weeks’ imprisonment ho 
was allowed to retire to Daitford, under the 
obligation not to stir more than two miles 
from the place {Strafford Letters, ii. 480). 
At this time ho seems to liaTO held that as 
parliament had no right to encroaoh on the 


king by usurping executive functions, so the 
king had no right to levy taxes without the 
consent of parliament. It is not unlikely 
that his support of the latter proposition was 
strengthened partly by his sense of personal 
wrong, partly Dy his dislike of Buckingham’s 
rash foreign policy, which had involved the 
country in a war with France in addition to 
that with Spain. 

In this spirit, when Charles’s third parlia¬ 
ment met on 17 March 1628, Wentworth 
came to an agreement with tho parlia¬ 
mentary leaders to drop the attack on Buck¬ 
ingham and to vindicate tho violated rights 
of the subject. On the 22nd he spoke strongly 
on the illegality of 'the raising of loans 
strengthened by commissions with unheard- 
of instructions and oaths, the billeting of sol¬ 
diers by the lieutenants and deputy-lieuten¬ 
ants.’ At the same time he urged that the 
fault was in the king’s instruments, not in 
the king himself. A privy council—that is 
to say a secret council, apart from the con¬ 
stitutional council of the king—had been 
introduced,' ravishing at once tho spheres 
of all ancient government,’ an expression 
which shows Wentworth to have been a dili¬ 
gent: render of Bacon’s essays {Essay on Super¬ 
stition), ‘ imprisoning us without hanks or 
bounds.' A third complaint against imprison¬ 
ment without cause shown was thus added 
to the two against forced loans nnd martial 
law mentioned in the earlier part of the 
speech. The course Wentworlhrecommended 
was no less clearly indicated. The house 
was to vindicate the 1 ancient, sober, and 
vital liberties by reinforcing of the ancient 
laws of our ancestors, by setting, such a 
stamp upon thorn as no licentious spirit shall 
dare hereafter to enter upon them/ It was 
for the interest as much of the king as of the 
parliament that this should be done, other¬ 
wise it would ‘ be impossiblo to relieve.him.’ 

A fourth demand, that of the abolition of 
martial law, was afterwards added. With 
this exception Wentworth’s speech con¬ 
tained the substance of the future petition 
of right, yet with this difference, that 
whereas the petition declared the law to 
have been broken, Wentworth merely asked 
that, the law as it had long existed should 
be clearly explained. In the following 
weeks tho discussion turned mainly upon 
imprisonment without cause shown, on 
which Charles wns particularly obdurate. 
On 2 April, when there was a debate on tho 
supply needed for the war, Wentworth re¬ 
fused even to discuss foreign complications. 
‘Unless we he secured in our liberties, we 
cannot give/was still his simple ground of 
inaction. To see whether the king was 
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prepared to yield on the domestic question, 
lie proposed and carried the adjournment of 
tlie debate to the 4tli. The adjournment 
only brought a vague assurance from Charles 
that the liberties of his subjects were in no 
danger. When a new question of the Icing's 
rifjht to press soldiers for foreign service was 
raised by Selden, Wentworth carried a mo¬ 
tion reforring it to a committee. 

So far as was in those days possible, 
Wentworth stood forth ns the leader of the 
House of Commons, Representing faithfully 
the general temper in favour of an accom¬ 
modation with Charles on tlio basis of his 
abandonment of wliat wore understood to be 
unconstitul ional claims, bo secured the adop¬ 
tion (4 April) in committee of supply of a 
motion that five subsidies should be granted, 
without specification of the purposes to which 
they were to bo applied. He followed up 
this success by carrying another motion that 
no report of tho grant should be mado to the 
house, so that the king could not, as ho had 
done after the session of 1020, demand pay¬ 
ment, in tho slmpo of a forced loan, of subsi¬ 
dies on tho ground that tlio houso had signi¬ 
fied its approval of a grant, though no bill 
had boon passed on tho subject. Tlio presont 
offer, as Wontworth said, was conditional on 
tho settlement of tho fundamental liberties. 
To secure this, Wentworth asked that a sub¬ 
committee bo appointed to draw up a bill in 
which these liberties should be set forth. 

Wentworth was now known as tho mail 
‘ who hath tho greatest sway in parliament.’ 
But the motion to avoid reporting tho grant 
had givon offence to tho king, and whon tho 
four resolutions had passed the houso and 
had boon laid before tho lords, it soemod as 
if Ohnrlos would, to some extunt, find an 
ally in the uppor houso, which on 25 April 
drew up counter-proposals, allowing tho Icing 
to imprison without cause shown, till ho 
found it convenient to do so. In tho com¬ 
mons, Noye, who was under Wentworth’s 
influence, proposed to provide for the oaso by 
the more ready issue of writ of habeas corpus, 
and by an enactment that ‘ if there he no 
cause of detaining upon that writ,’ tho prisoner 
was 1 to bo delivered.’ Wentworth supported 
Noye’s dosire of proceoding by a bill do- 
claring ‘ that nono shall he commitl ed with¬ 
out showing cause/ with a penalty attached 
to its violation. If it was violated, ho added, 
1 on any omorgent cause, he thinks no man 
shall find fault with it.’ Wentworth’s view 
of the case was wliat it remained to the end. 
Let tho law bo declared with provision for 
onforoing it. If some roal necessity arose, 
let the king use his prerogative boldly, and 
violate the law for the safety of the state. 


The real weakness of Wentworth’s position 
lav in the impossibility of securing that 
Charles would not discover a necessity 
where it could bo soon by no one else. Went, 
worth’s proposal was, however, adopted, and 
on 28 April a bill was brought into the 
houso by a sub-committee, making no re¬ 
ference to the past conduct of the govern¬ 
ment, but declaring in sot terms that by the 
exist ing law every freeman committed bv 
the Icing’s sole command was to be boiled or 
delivered, that no 1 ox, tallage, or other impo¬ 
sition was to bo loviod, nor soldier billeted 
The question of martial law was left over 
for further consideration. On 1 May Went¬ 
worth proposed to modify the bill by soften¬ 
ing it down. It would be enough to con¬ 
firm the old laws, adding that every prisoner 
should be bailed if cause were not shown in 
t he writ. There would then be no denial of 
the Icing’s right t o commit; but whenever he 
did commit without showing cause on which 
the prisoner could bo tried, tlie judges would 
bo required to bail him. 

_ Wentworth might carry the house with 
him; ho could not depend on the king. 
Oharl os ropl iod by a message asking the house 
to depend on his royal word and promise; 
and Secretary Ooko explained that whatever 
laws parliament might please to make, ke 
should find it his duly to commit without 
showing cauBO 1 o any ono but tlio Icing. The 
ground waB thus cut from undor Wentworth’s 
foet. On 2 May, indeed, he replied that, 
though tho houso had no ground of complaint 
against tho king, flie law had been violated 
by liis minislors, mid a bill was therefore 
needed. Tho houso drew up a remonstrance 
to bring tho subsf anco of Wentworth’s argu¬ 
ment before tbo king, and this remonstrance 
was presented on 5 May. Charles would 
have nono of Wontwovlli’s hill, and he merely 
offered to confirm tlie old laws ‘without 
additions, paraphrasos, or explanations.’ For 
tho rosl, tho houses must bo content with 
his royal word, Wentworth’s mediation be¬ 
tween king and parliament, had hopelessly 
broken down by (lie obstinacy of the king. 
Tt was not for him to lead the house further. 
Tlio petition of right occupied the place of 
his bill, but it was drawn up by other hands. 
When it waB before tho house, indeed, ke 
favoured its modification in such a way as to 
secure tho consent of tho lordsj and thereby 
(28 May) came into collision with Eliot; but 
he expressed his general concurrence in the 
petition as it stood. Oharlos had left no 
othor course opon to him, On 7 J une tbs 
petition was accept od by tho Irin^ (Ctaedthdb, 
Hist, ofJSn(/land,vi. 280-800, with references 
to the original evidence). 
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On 22 July following; Wentworth, was 
created Baron Wentworth, and on 10 Dec. 
he exchanged his baronage for a viscountcy, 
with the same title. On 26 Dec. he was 
appointed president of the council of the 
north. What is usually styled his apostasy 
was thus accomplished Wore the end of the 
year. That there was no real or pretended 
change of principle is obvious. Wentworth 
had sought to limit the powers of royalty, as 
had been done in the petition of right, for the 
sots of the king as well ns of his subjects, 
bat he had never shown any desire to trans¬ 
fer the control of the executive from the 
hing to parliament, or to favour the growth 
of puritanism in the church. It was, how¬ 
ever, precisely these two points on which the 
House of Commons had put forward claims 
at the close of the session of 1628, and were 
likely to pntfonvard claims in the coming ses¬ 
sion of 1620. Yet there could be no doubt 
that a change of position would bring with 
it a change of view. Few men, and least of 
all men of Wentworth’s strength of will, 
could be expected to see things in the same 
way after ceasing to be critics and becoming 
actors. As wielding tho executive powers 
of the crown in the north, Wentworth would 
soon come to regard the crown as the sole 
upholder of the rights of the state, and all 
who opposed it as engaged in the destructive 
work of weakening the authority without 
which the state would dissolve into atoms, 
In the speech which he delivered on 30 Dec. 
Co the council of the north, he set forth his 
conception of the unity of interest which 
ought to prevail between king and people in 
terms which would have satisfied Bacon : 
‘To the joint individual well-being of sove¬ 
reignty and subjection,’ he said, 1 do I hare 
vow all my caros and diligences through 
the whole course of my ministry. I confess 
I am not ignorant how some distempered 
minds have of late very often endeavoured 
to divide the considerations of the two, as 
if their end were distinct, not the same- 
nay, in opposition j a monstrous, a prodi¬ 
gious birth of a licentious conception, for so 
we would become all head or all members, 

. . . Princes are to bo the indulgent nursing 
fathers to their people; their modest liberties, 
their sober rights ought to bo prooious in their 
eyes, the branches of their government to 
be for shadow, for habitation, the comfort of 
life. [The people] repose safe and still under 
the protection of their Boeptres. Subjects, 
an the other side, ought, with solicitous eyes 
of jealousy, to watch over the prerogatives 
of a crown. The authority of a king is the 
keystone which closeth up the arch of order 
and government, which contains each part 


in due relation to the whole, and which 
once shaken, infirm’d, all the frame falls 
together into a confused heap of foundation 
and battlement of strength and beauty’ 
(printed from Tanner MSS. lxxii, 800 in Aca¬ 
demy, 6 June 1875). Wentworth’s concep¬ 
tion of parliaments, in short, was rather that 
which prevails in Germany at the present 
day than that which was already growing 
in England in the minds of the parliamen¬ 
tary leaders. 

Whether Wentworth took any part in the 
debates of the House of Lords in the short 
session of 1629 we have no means of know¬ 
ing. But it may be safely conjectured that 
he regarded the House of Commons as wholly 
in the wrong in the events which led to the 
dissolution. Early in September he obtained 
knowledge of a paper written by Sir Robert 
Dudley in 1814 recommending James to 
erect a military despotism in England. He 
at once took it to Charles, who on 10 Nov. 
1629 made him a privy councillor as a re¬ 
ward for his loyalty, as it was suspected that 
the paper was being circulated by tbe leaders 
of the opposition as indicating tiharles’s true 
intentions. In November 1630 he spoke 
strongly in the Star-chamber against Alex¬ 
ander Leighton (1668-1649) [q. v,], and it 
is said that a common feeling against aggres¬ 
sive puritanism drew him on that occasion 
to contract an intimate friendship with Laud, 
which continued to his death (Leighton, 
Epitome, 1646). On Wentworth’s action in 
the privy council in these years we have no 
evidence, and it is certain that he had not, 
at this time, the predominant influence which 
has been subsequently attributed to him. 

In October 1031 Wentworth lost his 
second wife, the mother of his children. At 
York there was a strong feeling of sympathy 
with tho lord president in his trouble. ‘ The 
whole city’ had ‘ a face of mourning; never 
any woman so magnified and lamented even 
of those who never saw her face’ (Fairfax 
Correspondence, ii. 237). In October 1632 
Wentworth married bis third wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Sir Godfrey and grand¬ 
daughter of Francis RodesTq. v.] 

In governing the north, Wentworth’s main 
difficulties arose from the spirit of indepen¬ 
dence shown by tho gentry and nobility in 
a district in which the idea of the predomi¬ 
nance of the state had made less progress 
than in the more thickly populated and 
wealthier south. His first conflict was with 
Henry Bellesys, the son of Lord Faucon- 
berg, who, coming into the hall in which 
Wentworth was sitting with the council, 
neglected to make the customary reverence, 
ana kept his Load covered when the lord 
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president loft the room. Bellnsys was sent seated at the council table, and had tl 
before the privy oounoil at Westminster, and, ear of influential personages at the court f 
after a month’s imprisonment, agreed on Oharles himself. Accordingly while atat 
C May 1681 to make due submission both in England Wentworth had drawn up mT. 
there and at York (Rush: worth, ii. 88). posals securing the Irish revenue againat 

More importiint was the struggle with Sir encroachments, andprotoctinghimselfaioinsr 

David Foulis [q.v.], a Scot who had received a the granting of writs by the king behind 
grant of lands from James I, and who, after his back, and these proposals were on 
assailing Wentworth’s personal honesty, 92 Feb. 1632, by Charles's order, registered 
urged the sheriff of the county to refuse in the council book, that they° tnicht 
obedienco to the president's summons to not ho disregarded (Strafford letters i 
York, on the ground that the council of the 66). _ His own government was to he ac^ 
north had been erected by the king’s com- cording to the watchword frequently found 
mission, and not by act of parliament (ib. ii. in hie correspondence with Laud, < thorough’ 
206). Wentworth stood forth in defence of —that is t o say, founded on a complete disre- 
tliQ prerogative. In a letter written to gaTd of private iutorests, with a view to the 
Carlisle on 24 Sept, 1632 (Forster MSS. establishment, for the good of the whole com- 
in tho South Kensington Museum) he took munity, of the royal power as the embodi- 
his stand on the necessity of preventing sub- ment of the state. On his arrival in Dublin 
jects from imposing conditions on the king, lie found that the contribution wliioli had 
«n bis eyes tho cause of offenoe in the last boon granted by an informal assembly in 
parliament after the acceptance of tho poti- return for tho grant, by Charles of certain 
tion of right. Wlion Foulis attempt ad to ‘graces’ was coming to an end, but he 
bargain with Oharles by offering to gain him obtained its renewal for a year by minglinir 
(bo affections of the gentry if lie were him- hopos of a parliament with hints that he 
self taken into favour, Wentworth’s wrath would otherwise be compelled to exact the 
biased higher. Hie majesty, ho said, would money by force. Being thus enabled to pay 
but gain by making Foulis an examplo of hie soldiers, he reduced liis little army to 
his justice. Ordinary man wore not to ho discipline. It was to tho army that he 
allowed to bargain with the king (Went- looked to secure his power in tho last resort; 
worth to Carlisle, 24 Oot,, in tho Preface to but he hoped rather to build it up on the 
Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1631-8). To Wont- htiBis of good govommont, fostering the mate- 
worth the king wae tho depository of tho rial prosperity of tho country. The piracy 
idea of the state, called on to oxocute justice which was rife in St. Qoorge’s Channel was 
without i'oar of persons or parties. In the put down. Schemes were entertained for 
end Foulis was punished with fine and im- opening commerce with Spain. Tho growth 
prisonment by a sentonce in the Star-oliam- of flax was introduced and industry of every 
her. Lord Eure, too, resist ed an order in kind encouraged, oxcopt that, with the view 
chancery in his house at Malton till Went- of rondoring Ireland dependent on England, 
worth ordered up guns from Scarborough the export at ion of salt was to he a monopoly 
Castle, and had them lired at his house in in the hands of the government, and any at- 
Mnlton. Sir Thomas Gower, having insulted tempt to manufacture woollon cloth was to 
tho king’s attorney at York, took refuge in be discouraged. Wentworth’s aim was in 
London, and, on the plea that ho was out of tho ond to inako Irishmen as prosperous as 
tho jurisdiction of the northern circuit, drove Englishmen were, but aL the same time to 
off‘Wentworth’s ollieors who attempted to make thorn as like Englishmen as possible, 
arrest him in Holborn. Charles took Went- in order that they might be equally loyal 
worth’s part, and on 21 March 1683 a now to tho English crown, 
sot of instructions wero issued (Rymhk, xix. Wentworth was thus brought to seek the 
410), giving tho fullest possible powers to tho reform of tho protest ant church in Ireland, 
council of the north, which was far from being in a state to win 

By this time Wentworth, though still tho hearts of Irishmen. The ecclesiastical 
continuing president and executing Lis courts wore more machines for extortion, 
oflico by deputy, had been transferred to a Scarcely a minister was capable of address- 
wider sphere of action. On 32 Jan. 1682 ing an Irishman in his own tongue. Churches 
ho had boon appointed lord deputy of woro in ruins, the clergy impoverished and 
Ireland, though ho did not enter Dublin till ignorant, and their rovenuesoften inthe hands 
28 July 1083. Ilis first difficulty was likely oftliBlaity. The Earl of Cork, for instance, 
to arise, not from thenativo Irish, butfrom the had secured tho revonues of the bishopric of 
English immigrants or their descendants, Lismove, worth 1,000/, a yoar, by the annual 
who occupied all posts in Dublin, were payment of 20/. Wentworth ordered a suit 
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to be commenced against him in the castle 
chamber, and compelled him to disgorge his 
piey. The same nobleman had built a 
gorgeous tomb for his deceased wife in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in the place on which 
the high altar had once stood, Wentworth 
compelled him to remove it to another part 
of the church. Some kind of decency he 
enforced in the ceremonial of the church, 
though far short of that which Laud was 
enforcing in England. In November 1684 
he forced the Irish convocation to substitute 
the articles of the church of England for the 
Calvinistic ones drawn up by Ussher which 
they had previously adopted. He also set 
himself to suppress the puritan practices of 
the Ulster settlers, most of whom were 
Scots. But his main effort was kept for the 
recovery of the property of the church as an 
inducement to men of zeal and ability in 
England to accept preferment in Ireland. 

To secure a supply of money which would 
enable him to carry out his objects till the 
growth of prosperity should give him a con¬ 
stant revenue, Wentworth recommended 
Charles to allow him to summon parliament. 
An Irish parliament did not, like an English 
parliament, represent a tolerably united 
nation. It had been so manipulated as to 
contain a large minority of representatives 
of English and Scottish immigrants, 
another large minority representing the 
Roman catholics for the most part of Anglo- 
Norman descant, besides a small number of 
officials who oould form a majority by 
throwing their weight to one side or the 
other. Such a body easily lent itself to 
management, and Wentworth intended it to 
be managed. Parliament met on 14 July 
1084. In his opening speech the lord deputy 
frankly declared that the Icing looked to the 
members to pay off his debts, and to fill up 
the deficit of 20,000f. a year. It was beneath 
his master’s dignity, he said, to ‘come at 
every year's end, with his hat in his hand, 
to entreat that you would be pleased to pre¬ 
serve yourselves.’ If they would trust the 
king by voting supplies in this session, there 
should be another session for redress of griev¬ 
ances. Let them not run into factions divid¬ 
ing between catholic and protestant, English 
and Irish; above all, let them make no divi¬ 
sion between king and people. ‘ Most certain 
is it that their well-being is individually one 
and the same, their interests woven up 
together with bo tender and close threads os 
cannot be pulled asunder without a rent in 
the commonwealth ’ (Strafford Letters, i. 
288). A test division showed that the 
protestant members, reinforced by the 
officials, were in a majority of eight. On 
von, xx. 


18 July six subsidies were voted, and on 
2 Aug. parliament was prorogued. On 
20 Sept. Wentworth asked the king for an 
earldom as a sign of his support in the 
struggle on which he was embarked, but 
met with a denial from Charles, who liked 
to be the originator of his own favours (ib. 
i. 301,331). 

The second session of parliament com¬ 
menced on 4 Nov. What the catholic 
members expected was that Wentworth 
would introduce bills to confirm the‘graces’ 
to which Charles had given his word. On 
his announcing that he did not intend to 
submit all of these to legislation, they being, 
through the absence of Bnmo of the protes¬ 
tant members, in a majority, broke out into 
what Wentworth held to be a mutiny, and, 
under the leadership of Sir Piers Cimby, a 
rivy councillor, urged the rejection of those 
ills that had been laid before them. In a des¬ 
patch to the secretary of state, Wentworth 
treated their conduct as arising not from a 
natural anger at seeing the king’B promise 
to them broken, but from a desire to prevent 
the cause of good government prospering 
in English hands; for he wrote, ‘ T1 ib friars 
and je suits fear that these Iawe would con¬ 
form them here to the manners of England, 
and in time be a means to lead them on to a 
conformity in religion and faith also; they 
catholicly oppose and fence up every path 
leading to so good a purpose ; and indeed I 
plainly see that so long as this kingdom con¬ 
tinues popish, they are not a people for the 
crown of England to be confident of; whereas 
if they were not still distempered by the in¬ 
fusion of theso friars and jesuits, I am of 
belief they would be as good and loyal to 
their king as any other subjects ’ (ib. i. 346). 
In these words lav the strength and weak¬ 
ness of Wentworth's Irish policy. He would 
strive his best to raise Ireland to the highest 
standard of English well-being, but his re¬ 
forms must be emphatically English, The 
customs, the feelings, the very religion of 
Irishmen, might of necessity meet with 
contemptuous toleration for a time, but it 
was the business of governments ulti¬ 
mately to sweep them away in order that 
Irishmen might at last he happy in con¬ 
forming to the English model. Wentworth 
through the return of the protestant 
absentees recovered his majority. He 
struok Crosby’s name off the privy council 
book, and in this and in two other short 
sessions in 1035, he obtained the passage of 
a body of legislation carrying into effect the 
greater number of the ‘ graces.’ He would 
gladly have kept this parliament in exis¬ 
tence, hut Charles insisted on a dissolution. 
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The ‘graces’ which Wentworth refused 
to pass into law were two: one which agreed 
to confirm defective titles to land, and the 
other giving a special promise to the land- 
owners of Connaught that their right to 
their estates should never again he 
questioned. As far as the past was con¬ 
cerned, it was not that he wanted to seize 
lands from owners whose titles had been 
lost or destroyed in the wars which had 
devastated Ireland : he merely wanted to 
make the concession profitable to the state ; 
and, with that end m view, he appointed 
commissioners to negotiate separately with 
the landowners, requiring them to set 
aside a permanent rent to the crown in con¬ 
sideration of a confirmation of their titles. 
The case of Connaught was part of a larger 
policy. Wentworth had set his mind on 
carrying further the plantation policy of 
James I. English colonists wore to be 
settled in the purely Celtic regions to teach 
the natives the advantages of English 
civilisation, and in the meantime to form 
a garrison agaiust domestic disaffection or 
foreign invasion. It was without effect on 
his mind that in 1686 tho Ulster plan was 
shown not to have effected all that had 
boon expected of it in this direction, and 
that, in accordance with a decree of the 
English Star-chamber, the city of London 
was declared to have forfeited its lands in 
that provinco for allowing the natives to 
encroach upon lands sot apart for the 
settlers andfor othersimilar misdemeanours; 
while it was shown in the progress of tho 
inquiry that the natives, so far from em¬ 
bracing protestantism, had remained con¬ 
stant to their own religion. Wontworth 
resolved to plant Connaught with English¬ 
men, and, to carry all before him, visited 
that provinco in person in tho summer. lie 
insisted on the highly tochnioal claim that 
Connaught had beon granted in tho four¬ 
teenth century to Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
and that, King Charles being tbo duke’s heir 
and proscription not being available against 
the Icing, all Connaught, belonged to tho 
erown. In Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo ho 
got juries to pass a verdict in favour of this 
view of the case. In Galway the jury being 
recalcitrant, he fined the sheriff for returning 
a packed jury, sent the jurymen before the 
castle chamber to answer for their action, 
and procured a decree from the court of 
exchequer to set aside their advorso verdict. 

His proceeding in this case showed his 
character at lus worst. In pursuit of an 
object which to him appeared politically 
expedient—the settlement of Englislimon in 
Connaught)—he not meroly swept aside all 
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consideration for the wishes and h&bltaTf 
the people with whom ha was dealing but 
justified his aetion by the employment of 
legal chicanery. After this it was of little 
importance that Charles’s plighted word 
had beon given not to do the very thing 
which his imperious minister was doing in 
his name. 8 

So harsh to the feelings of whole com¬ 
munities, Wentworth was not likely to avoid 
giving offence to private persons, especially 
as he was subject to occasional fits of the 
gout, which did not, when they occurred 
render him more forbearing. In November 
] 634 he summoned before him one Esmond 
who had refused to oarry some of the king’s 
timber in a vessel belonging to himself, 
Irritated by Esmond’s attitude, he shook his 
cane at, though it is almost, certain that he 
did not strike, him. He, however, sent Es¬ 
in ond to prison, where he soon afterwards 
died of consumption. It was at once given 
out that ho died from the consequences of 
a blow inflicted by tho lord deputy (cf, 
Rusitwonilt, iii. 888, with State Papers, 
Bom, ccecxx. 80, and a statement by Loid 
Esmond in State Papers, Ireland, undated). 

Wentworth’s eagorness to secure from the 
English officials at Dublin the same devotion 
tolhepublic service that he himself displayed 
brought him into collision with Lord Mount- 
norriB, tho vice-troasuror and an active mem¬ 
ber of the council. During the greater part 
of 1684 and tho spring of 1636 Wentworth 
had constantly to complain of his aols of 
malversation, or at least of irregular prac¬ 
tices., in the oxocution of his office. Mount- 
norris, probably knowing that the eye of the 
lord deputy was upon him, had begun to 
make arrangements for his resignation. In 
April 1636 he brolto them off, and announced 
Mr intention of leaving his casein theking’s 
hands. It is to bo supposed that he was en¬ 
couraged by the knowledge that, tkere was a 
party at court hostile to Wentworth, and 
that this party was supported by the powsr- 
fnl interest of the queen, who disliked 
Wentworth’s resistance to her wish to grant 
snug borths in Ireland for her favourites. 
Mountnorris was now quick to take offence. 
A kinsman of Mountnorris having dropped 
a stool on Wentworth's gouty foot, Mount¬ 
norris spoke of this ovont at a dinner at the 
lord chancellor's as having been done in re- 
vonge. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ I have a brother 
who would not tako such a revenge.’ On 
81 July Charles gavo authority to Went¬ 
worth to inquire into Mountnorris’s mal¬ 
practices (Strafford Letters, i. 448), and in 
another letter empowered hhn to bring 
Mountnorris before a court-martial (t'J. l 
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498 ). After Wentworth’s return from Con- 
naughtthe inquiry was held to Mountnorris’s 
detriment (tb. i. 497), and on 12 Dec. Went¬ 
worth summoned him before a council of 
wax, which condemned him to death, as being 
a captain in the army, for inciting his brother, 
a lieutenant, to revenge himself on the 
deputy for a real ot imaginary wrong. 
■Wentworth, however, only wanted to frighten 
Mountnorris into a resignation of his office. 
■When that end was obtained hs was set 
at liberty. So much hostility had been 
awakened by these proceedings that Went¬ 
worth thought it advisable to plead his own 
cause at court. On 21 June 1686 he made 
a statement before the council at West¬ 
minster setting forth the marvellous improve¬ 
ment of Irish affairs since hs had become 
deputy (ii. ii. 16). He returned to Dublin 
with a full assurance of the king's favour. 

TJp to this time, so far as we know, Went¬ 
worth's opinion had never been asked on 
affairs outBide hie own department. On 
28 Eeb. 1687 Charles, who hod just re¬ 
ceived the opinion of the judges in favour of 
his right to levy ship-money, consulted him 
on the advisability of taking part at sea in 
the war which Prance and other states were 
waging against the house of Austria (id. ii. 

63). Wentworth’s advice, given on 81 March 
(t'i. ii. 69), was distinctly against war. 
Apart from his dislike of a war with Spain, 
and his clear view of the difficulties which 
would attend any attempt to recover the 
Palatinate, he held that the king was not yet 
strong enough to go to war at all, It was 
true that the opinion of the judges in favour 
of the legality of ship-money was ‘the great¬ 
est service that profession hath done the 
crown at any time/ but unless the king * were 
declared to have the like power to raise a 
land army upon the same exigent of state,’ 
the crown stood but on ' one leg at home,' 
and was 'considerable but by halves to foreign 
princes abroad.’ To fortify ‘ this piece ’ 
would for ever vindicate 'the royalty at home 
from under the conditions and restraints of 
subjects,’ So far had Wentworth travelled. 

It is true that he had never done more than 
support parliament in refusing supplies re¬ 
quired to carry out what lie judged to he on 
evil policy, vet he had never before so dis¬ 
tinctly sided with the advocates of an abso¬ 
lute self-centrod monarchy, Between him 
and his old parliamentary allies—they had 
never been more—there was more than a 
difference of judgment on the existing form 
of government. The real question was 
whether future generations would he better 
governed if the crown were freed from ‘ the 
conditions and restraints of subjects . 5 
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Wentworth’s strength, however, lay rather 
in action than in theoiy, and at the close of 
a progress in the summer of 1687 he was 
able to boast of the prospects of material im-, 
provement. ‘ Hither we are come,’ he wrote 
from Limerick, ‘ through a country, by my 
faith, if as well husbanded, built, and peopled 
as are you in England, would show itself 
not much inferior to the very best you have 
there.' Two more districts, Ormonde and 
Clare, had been secured for a plantation, 
and that 'which beauties and seasons the 
work exceedingly, with all possible content¬ 
ment and satisfaction of the people ’ (State 
Papers, Ireland). Wentworth’s attempt to 
biuld up a government in Ireland on the 
comfort of the people came to nothing, 
Englishmen had too much to do at home, 
ana the expected settlers for Connaught or 
other districts were not to be had, and 
Wentworth himself was interrupted by a 
summons to shore up the tottering monarchy 
in England. That he should have judged 
fairly the men who broke in upon his 
beneficent labours was not to bo expected. 
To Laud, writing on 10 April 1638, he ex¬ 
pressed a wish that Hampden and his like 
1 were well whipped into their right senses’ 
(Strafford Letters, ii. 166). In July he 
expressed himself no lees strongly on the 
Scottish covenant, and recommended that 
Berwick and Carlisle should he garrisoned 
and the troops exercised during the winter 
in preparation for an invasion of Scotland iu 
the following summer, when the ports could 
he blockaded and commerce destroyed. The 
strong hand against the nation must be ac¬ 
companied by olemency towards individuals. 
No blood was to be shed on the scaffold. 
Conquered Scotland was to be governed by 
a council subordinate to tie English privy 
council. The English common prayer book 
was to be substituted for the newly invented 
one against which the Scots hod protested 
(ii. ii, 189). When Charles prepared for 
war in 1689, Wentworth backed his opinion 
by sending 2 , 0001 . to the king towards the 
support of the army. Yet he protested 
against an invasion being attempted with 
a raw army, the only one at Charles's. dis¬ 
posal, and urged him to be content with a 
blockade of the Scottish ports till he had 
time to discipline his men. He had been 
too long absent from England to appreciate 
the change of feeling there towards the 
crown, and he thought it possible that Eng¬ 
lish soldiers would he content to serve five 
or six months at their own expense, and that 
after that a parliament would he willing to 
;rant supplies for the next campaign (iff. ii. 

4<s3 
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Before the value of Wentworth’s advice Vane. Strafford’s advocacy of Leicester*" 
oould be tested ho was once more in Eng- candidature is mainly noticeable as a sum f 
land. Some time before ho learnt that Crosby his desire to be on good terms with tl 
andMountnorrisliadbeen collecting evidence queen, who also favoured it. 18 

against him in the Esmond case. lie an- On 18 March 1040 the lord lieutenant 
ticipated their attach by prosecuting them in landed in Ireland. He found the parliament 
the Star-chamber as the authors of grave already sitting, and on the 23rd a majority 
statements circulated to his discredit. The composed of officials and Roman catholics.’ 
suit camq up for judgment in May 1689, and voted four subsidies, or about 180 000/ 
Wentworth appeared to enforce his views. There can be little doubt that the Roman 
lie had also to justify himself against the catholics hoped by supporting (Jliarles against 

complaint of the Irish chancellor, Lord the covenanters to obtain toleration for their 
Loftus of Ely, against whom he had given own religion, The next day Strafford wrote 
sentence—as it was alloged unreasonably— to Secretary Windebanlc that, if only money 
in favour of his daughter-in-law's claim for wero sent him in advance of the collection 
a settlement (see for the whole affair, Loftus, of tho subsidies, he would assist the kimr 
Adam, first Viscount Loftus of Ely, to with an army of nine thousand men from 
which may bo added, as an argument against Ireland (Strafford Letters , ii. 898). Ae soon 
tho suspicion that Wentworth had boen too as t he session was ended he returned to West- 
familiar with the young Lady Loftus, the minster to lake his placo in the IIousb of 
testimony of his intimate friend Sir G, Had- Lords in the Short parliament. lie found 
cliffo, Strafford Letters, ii. 436). everything in confusion. On 23 April the 

Wentworth not meroly gained his way on commons resolved not to vote supplies till 
all those points, hut on 22 Sept., when the thoir grievances had been redressed. On this 
attempt to invade Scotland had broken down Strafford audaciously recommended Charles 
and Charles was boginning to bo dissatisfied to go in person to tho House of Lords, and 
with the results of the treaty of Berwick, lie to urge the peers to declare that the king 
was admitted by llio king to tho informal ought to be satisfied before grievances wem 
position of his chief counsellor. It was to presented (Montreuilto Belli&vre, 10 March, 
him that was owing the advice to summon 30 April, Bill. Nat. Fr. 15995, fol. 81), 
parliament, coupled with tho suggestion that, On the 27th Oliarlos spoke as Strafford lmd 
to make Oharlos independent of parliament,, suggested, and was supported by a majority 
tho privy councillors should make up a suili- of sixty-one to twenty-five. Strafford had 
cient sum as a loan. Ilis advice was ac- not only gained tho support of the peers; he 
cepted, and he himself contributed 20,0001. even obtained llio queen’s favour, who now 
on tho security of the rocusanls’ fines in the in tho time of peril discovered his value, 
north, the collodion of whioh was in his own The commons, on the other hand, on 27 April 
hands. Before parliament met in England declared the intervention of the lords to be 
ho was to revisit Ireland, and to summon a a broach of privilege. On 2 May, the king 
parliament in Dublin to show tho way of having asked for an immediate answer to his 
loyalty to the one at Westminster. On request for money, Strafford announced that 
12 Jan. 1040 ho was created Baron of Raby a refusal would bo followod by a dissolution, 
and Earl of Strafford, Ilis assumption of On tho 8rd Strafford induced the king to 
the title of Raby gave deep offence to tho hold out a hand to the opposition by allow- 
eldor Vane [see Vanb, Bin IIdnhy, tho ing tho ship-money judgment to be carried 
older]. It was, says Clarendon, ‘ an aot of to tho House of Loras upon a writ of error, 
the most unnecessary provocation that I at the same time urging him not to require 
have known, and I believe was tho chief tlio oxaet twolvo subsidies which he had 
occasion of the loss of his head.’ Shortly authorised Vane to demand, hut simply to 
afterwards Strafford was raisod to tho dignity ‘put it upon’the affections of liis subjects, 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland. He was to Oliarles could not understand the wisdom of 
bring with him from that country a thou- tiffs course, but agreed to be oontent with 
sand mon to serve against the Scots, and was no more than eight subsidies (Whitaker, 
himself namod lieutenant-general under tbe Life of Jiadcliffe, p. 283). 

Earl of Northumberland, who was to take It is uncertain whether Vane played the 
command of tits invading army. Before traitor or persuaded the vacillating king to 
loaving for Dublin Strafford supported the return to his former resolution. Atallevents, 
claims of Rohort Sidney, second carl of on the 4th he announced to the commons 
Loicestor [q.v,], to the secretaryship about to that, if ship-money was to be abandoned, the 
be vacated by Sir John Ooke, but Charles whole twelve subsidies must be granted, 
refused his request, and appointed tho elder The house made further demands, but broke 
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up without coming to a resolution, That 
night it was known at court that Pym in¬ 
tended to move the house at its next sitting 
to adopt a petition asking the king to 
come to terms with the Scots ( State Papers, 
Dom, cccclii. 46,114,115; Bari. MS. 4981, 
f. 49). Oharles at once summoned the privy 
council to meet at the unusual hour of 6 
i,ir. On a declaration by Vane that there 
W as no hope that the commons ' would give 
one penny, Strafford voted with the majority 
for a dissolution. That morning the Short 
orliament was dissolved (Latte, Works, iii. 
84; Whitaker, Life of Radcliffe, p. 230). 
Strafford's position was evidently that, while 
he preferred to accept whatever reasonable 
sums tho commons were inclined to give, 60 
long ae they supported the war, he refused 
to bargain with them if they made it a con¬ 
dition that the war was to be stopped, 

Later in the morning a meeting of the 
committee of eight appointed to give advice 
on Scottish affairs—of which Strafford was a 
member—was held to discuss the situation. 
Vane and others wished the king to content 
himself with defending England against in¬ 
vasion. Strafford, knowing that it would be 
impossible to procure supplies foT protracted 
operations, was eager for an offensive move 
against Scotland which he thought would 
he decisive in a short time. He urged that 
the city should be required to lend 100,0001 
for the purpose, and that ship-money should 
be collected. Northumberland hesitated to 
embark on war with means so scanty. * Go 
on vigorously,’ replied Strafford—at least so 
far as the hurried notes we possess enable us 
to ascertain his language—* or let them alone. 
No defensive war; loss of honour and re¬ 
putation. The quiet of England will hold 
out long. You will languish os betwixt 
Saul and David. Go on with a vigorous 
war, as you first dosigned, loose and ab¬ 
solved from all rules of government; being 
reduced to extreme necessity, everything is 
to be done that power might admit, and that 
you are to do. They refusing, you are ac¬ 
quitted before God and man. You have an 
army in Ireland you may employ here to 
reduce this kingdom, Confident as any¬ 
thing under heaven, Scotland shall not hold 
out nve months. One summer well em¬ 
ployed will do it. Venture all I had, I 
would oarryit or lose it. Whether a de¬ 
fensive war is as impossible as on offensive, 
or whether to let them alone 1 (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Hep, p, S). Later on a question 
was to arise as to whether the kingdom to 
be reduced was England or Scotland. Taking 
tho position of the words in the speech, it is 
at least highly probable that England was 


intended (see a discussion of this in my 
Hist, of England, 1603-42, ix. 123 n.) At 
all events, the Irish army was only intended 
to be employed in England in the case of 
rebellion in that country. Its primary em¬ 
ployment would be in Scotland. Within 
two days it was rumoured that the king 
thought of using the Irish army against his 
English subjects, as well as against„the Scots 
(Montreuil to Bellievre, 7-17 May, Bibl. 
Nat . Fr. 15995, fol. 84). From that mo¬ 
ment a strong feeling of wrathful indignation 
against Strafford—‘Black Tom Tyrant’ as 
he was called—arose among his English 
countrymen. 

"With the government the first necessity 
was to raise money. On 10 May, on the 
refusal of the lord mayor and aldermen 
to take any steps to raise a loan, Strafford 
told the king that unless he hanged some of 
them he would do no good. Baffled in the 
city, Strafford turned to the three Spanish 
ambassadors then in England, requesting 
them to ask the king of Spain to lend 
800,0001. Ifthesecurityofferedwasthought 
insufficient, that king might confiscate the 
property of English merchants in his har¬ 
bours. In the midst of this agitation Straf¬ 
ford was incapacitated from open action by 
an attack of dysentery. On 04 May, when 
he was convalescent, he was visited by the 
king, and threw off bis warm gown to 
receive him properly. The result was that 
he caught a chill, and for some days his life 
was despaired of. It was not till 6 July that 
Strafford was sufficiently recovered to take 
his seat in the council. Bv that time the 
Irish parliament had proved restive in the 
absence of his controlling hand, having 
insisted on a mode of collecting the sub¬ 
sidies voted by it which would seriously 
diminish their amount. Nevertheless, it was 
expected that the Irish army would ren¬ 
dezvous at Oarrieki'ergus towards the end of 
July, in readiness to cross the sea. In Eng¬ 
land various schemes for raising money had 
been tried in vain, and the English forces 
marching northwards were in a dissatisfied 
and almost mutinous condition. On 11 July 
Strafford supported a schemefor the debase¬ 
ment of the coinage (State Papers, Dom. 
ccoolix. 77), and threatened strong measures 
against those who opposed it. Later in the 
month he again pleaded in vain with the 
Spanish ambassadors for a loan, offering his 
personal security for the repayment of 
100,0001, When onSO July a petition against 
the violence of the soldiers was presented 
from Yorkshire, Strafford urged that itahould 
be rejected as an. act of mutiny. He could see 
that Oharles had brought himself to such a 
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pass that if ha could be saved at all it could 
only be by the ruthless employment of des¬ 
potic power, ‘loose and absolved from allrules 
of government; ’ but he failed in this to secure 
the support of the king. As far as words 
could give power he had backing enough. 
On 8 Aug. a patent appointed him ‘ cap¬ 
tain-general over the army in Ireland^ and of 
such in England as the king by his sign 
manual shall add thereunto to resist all in¬ 
vasions and seditious attempts in.England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and to be led into Scot¬ 
land there to invade, kill, and slay.’ lie 
was to lead these troops into ‘ any of the 
king’s dominions, with power to suppress re¬ 
bellion or commotions within any of the 
three kingdoms or Wales’ (Abstract of the 
patent in Carte MSS. i. 240), 

This patent is the best comment on Straf¬ 
ford’s declaration, ‘ You havo an army in 
Ireland you may employ horo to reduce this 
kingdom.’ That army never crossed the sea. 
Tho English force broke down before the Irish 
one was in a position to move. On 8 Aug. 
Strafford onoo more pleaded with tho Spanish 
ambassadors for a loan, if it were but of 
50,0001. This timo the ambassadors for¬ 
warded to the cardinal-infant at Brussels a 
recommendation that tho request should be 
granted, but before an answer could be re¬ 
ceived Charles’s military powor had fallon 
into a condition in which it was no longer 
worth helping. On 20 Aug. it was known that 
tho Scots had orossod tho Tweed. Strafford 
persuaded himself that such a disgrace would 
rally England round the king. On the 27 th 
he appealed to tho gontry of his own county 
of Yorkshire, telling them that they were 
bound to resist invasion ‘by the oommon 
law of England, by tho law of nature, and 
by the law of reason’ (Rothwobtii, ii. 12, 
86 ). On the very next day, 28 Aug., Die 
Scots defeated Conway at Newborn, and his 
beaten troops had afterwards to fall back on 
York, where the main body of the English 
army was gathering in a sullen mood. 

That army was now virtually under Straf¬ 
ford's command, ns he was himself lieu¬ 
tenant-general j and Northumberland, the 
general, had remained in the south in broken 
health. To the king Strafford maintained his 
wonted cheerfulness. To his bosom friend 
Sir G. Radcliffo he acknowledged the hope¬ 
lessness of the situation. ‘ Pity me,' he 
wrote, ‘ for never camo any man to so lost a 
business, The army altogether nocossitous 
and unprovided of all nocessaries. That part 
which I bring now with me from Durham, 
the worst I ever saw. Ourhorse allcowardlyj 
the country from Berwick to York in the 
power of the Scots; an universal affright 


in all; a general disaffection to the kW« 
service; none sensible of his dishonour L 
one word, here alone to fight with all thC 
evils, without any one to help. God of hi 
goodness deliver me out of this the hmw 

To some extent Straffordbad been right in 
thinking that Englishmen would be roused 
by a Scottish invasion. On 18 Sept, he uer- 
suaded the Yorkshiremen to support their 
own trained bands, a success which Charles 
rewarded by making him a knight of the 
Garter. Other counties in the northern mid¬ 
lands seemed likely to follow the example of 
Yorkshire: but this feeling did not extend 
to the south, and London was clamouring for 
redress of grievances by means of an English 
parliament. On 24 Sept, the great council 
of peers having met at York, Oharles an¬ 
nounced to it that he had already issued 
writs for a parliament. In the great council 
Strafford urged the necessity of raising 
200 ,000/. at once, and a deputation was sent 
to London to oslc for a loan to that amount. 
With thiB Strafford’s influence over affairs 
camo to an end. On 0 Oct. ho attempted in 
vain to inspirit tho great oouncil to resist 
the demands of tho Scots, and on the 8th 
suggested in a private loiter that the re¬ 
newal of war might bo marked by an attack 
of tlio Irish army upon the Scottish settlers 
in Ulster, with the object of driving them 
out of Iiolaud (ib. p. 206). By this time 
Strafford kuew that the Scots were prepared 
to namo Mm as a ohiof incendiary, when, 
on 28 Oct., tho great council held its last 
session, even ho did not venture to advise 
further resistance, and he know enough of 
the tomper of the new parliament which had 
by that time been elected to remain in York¬ 
shire when it met. 

On 8 Nov. 1640 the Long parliament met, 
and Oharles, either feeling the need of his 
counsel or moved by the intrigues of the 
personal enemies of the earl, sent for him, 
assuring him that if he came he ‘ should 
not suffer in his person, honour, , or 
fortune.’ Strafford set out on 6 Nov.‘ with 
more dangerB beset, I believe,’ as he wrote. 
‘ than ever any man went out of Yorkshire'’ 
(Whxtakub, Life of Ladoliffe, pp. 314, 
228), roacliiug London on the 9th. 0a 
10 Nov- the parliamentary committee,on 
Irish affairs named a sub-committee to 
oxamine complaints that had retched it 
from Mouutnorris and other Of Strafford’s 
enemies in Ireland. As this sub-oommittee 
was not to most till the 12 th, it was 
evident that tho leaders of the House of 
Commons had. no intention of acting in * 
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hurry, but were prepared to conduct a 97), This was the gist of the whole aeousa- 
deliberate inquiry into Strafford's conduct, tion. Pym and the commoners had resolved 
as a preparation for the impeachment which to support two propositions: first, that Straf- 
would follow in due course. Pym was the ford had endeavoured to subvert the funda- 
more resolved to call Strafford to account mental laws; and, secondly, that such an 
gs he had in his possession a copy of the endeavour was tantamount to high treason, 
notes taken by Vane of the earl’s language On 20 Jan. 1641 the detailed charges were 
in the committee of eight and interpreted brought into the house by Pym from the 
them to mean that Strafford had proposed committee entrusted with their preparation, 
an invasion of England by the Irish army. They did not terrify Strafford. ‘I thank 
On the 10th Strafford proposed to the God,’ he wrote to Ormonde, 1 1 see nothing 
long to anticipate the blow by preferring a capital in their charge, nor any other thing 
charge of high treason against those members which I am not able to answer as becomes 
of either house who had invited the Scots an honest man 1 (Cabte, Ormonde , v. 246). 
into England (Rush worth, Strafford a Trial, On SO Jan. the articles were accepted by 

p. 2; Laud, Works, iii._ 296 ; Munches- the house and sent up to the lords. Whether 
ter’s ‘Memoirs ’ in Addit. MS. 16667). they could be sustained or not, it was 
On the 11th Charles was to hold a review obvious that the object of the house was 
in the Tower, and if the persons named by more political than legal. The main cause 
Strafford were carried thither on armed of its wrath lay partly in its belief that 
force would he ready to receive them. Strafford had intended to employ the Irish 
Charles’s court was, however, full of in- army against Englishmen, but far more in 
triguerswho hated Strafford, and the pro- its belief that if he were to regain his liberty 
ject was soon communicated to the par- he would carry out his intentions. It was 
'liamentary leaders. On the morning of the for Charles to save Strafford, if he could, by 
11th, whether in consequence of Charles’s convincing the commons that he had himself 
indecision or because it was intended to abandoned the idea of using force, and that, in 
seize the leaders before the accusation was any case, Strafford, ifhislife were saved, would 
brought, Strafford appeared in the House of be excluded from the public Bervice. Un- 
Lords, but soon left without uttering a happily no such conduct was to be expected 
word. The commons were exoited about from Charles. Not only did he keep the Irish 
the review at the Tower, and Pym, within army on foot, but he continued Strafford in 
locked doors, moved for a committee to pre- the command of it. On II Feb. Sir Walter 
pare for conference with the lords ‘and Earle drew attention to the danger from 
the charge against the Earl of Strafford.’ this army. On the 18th the house petitioned 
The committee hurriedly set down certain for its disbandment. By taking-no notice of 
accusations, and by tho order of the house this demand Charles markedly increased 
Pym at once proceeded to impeach him Strafford’s peril. 

before the lords. ‘I will go,’said Strafford, On 24 Feb. Strafford read his answer at 
‘and look my accusers in the face.’ When the lords'bar. His trial upon the impeach- 
he arrived, the lords took caro that he ment of the House of Commons opened in 
should not speak, some of them doubtless Westminster Hall on 22 March. The case 
being afraid lest he should bring against against him was stated by Pym on the 
them a charge of complioity with the Scots. 23rd. Two constitutional systems, were at 
He was ordered to withdraw, and when he issue. Pym, it is true, failed to do justice to 
returned he was told that he had been com- Strafford, because he was thinking of Eng- 
mitted to the gentleman usher. His request land rather than of Ireland, and imagined it 
to be allowed to speak was refused. On to be safe to uphold the same constitutional 
26 Nov. a preliminary charge against him rules in Ireland that he wished to maintain 
was brought up by the commons, on which or develop in England. Strafford knew far 
the lords committed him to the Tower. In more about Ireland than his accusers, hut 
the first article it was declared that he had his main objoot was to defend himself, not 
‘traitorously endeavoured to subvert the to propound theories about government, 
fundamental laws and government of the The vigour with which he met the attack 
realms of England and Ireland, and instead gained him favour outside the House of 
thereof to introduce an arbitrary and tyranni- Commons, especially as his general line of 
cal government against law, which he hath defence was that, whether he were.guilty or 
declared by traitorous words, counsels, and 1 not of the charges brought against him, 
actions, and by giving his majesty advice j they did not constitute treason. Ou 6 April 
by force of arms to compel his l'oyalsubjects | the charge of raising an army of. Irish 
to submit thereunto ’ (Lords' Journals, iY. I papists ‘for the ruin and destruction of 
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England and of his majesty’s subjects, and solved to produce the copy taken by «T 
altering and subverting the fundamental younger Vane of his father’s notes of tb 
laws and established government of this proceedings in the committee of eight 0 
kingdom ’ was reached. He had, it was the 10th there was a dispute as to Strafford' 1 
said, declared that the king, if parliament right to produce fresh evidence in replyt 
failed to supply him, might use ‘his proroga- the fresh charges now brought forward bv 
live ns he pleased to levy what he needed, the commons, and the lords decided 
and that he should be acquitted of God and Strafford’s favour. The meeting broke un 
man if he took some courses to supply in confusion. " 

himself, though it were against the will When the commons returned to then 
of liis subjects.’ The elder Vane was own house,_ it was resolved to proceed by » 

brought forward ns a witness that the bill of attainder, which the lords mast either 

words advocating tlio employment of the accept or refuse, Pym objected to drop the 
Irish army to ‘ reduce this kingdom ’ had constitutional pleadings, and, though he was 
been actually spoken. Strafford urged, in obliged to submit to the first reading of the 
reply, that ho had meant to use the Irish bill, he contrived on the 12th to regain the 
array in Scotland. The most probable ex- mastery. Tho house abandoned its claim to 
planation is that Strafford’s intention had produce fresh charges. Tho lords, on the 
been to employ it in Scotland, but flint he other hand, called on Strafford to ’prooeed 
had hypothetically expressed his readiness with his reply to his accusers, as if the lower 
to use it in England if tho English nobility house had manifested no intention of chang- 
rose in support of the Scots. ‘ In case of ab- ing tho procedure. On the 18th Strafford 
solute necessity,’he said,‘and upon a foreign, mado a masterly defence, asking how a 
invnsionofanenemy,whentheenoniyiseithev number of misdemeanours could be held to 
actually ontered or roady to enter, and constitute treason. Pym argued, speaking 
wlion nil other ordinary moans fail, in this from his notes, and not as Strafford with 
case there is a trust left by Almighty God unassisted vehemonoe, that the prisoner was 
in the king to employ the best and utter- guilty of divorcing the king from his sub- 
most of liis means for the preserving of him- jocts, and that in this lay tho treason he bad 
tolf and liis peoplo, which, under favour, be committed. Whatever Pym might wish, 
cannot tako away from himself.’ This view the IIouso of Commons insisted onproceed- 
of the case, that of nil fundamentals tlio ing with tho attainder bill, and on the 15th 
kingship was the most fundamental, was in asked the lords to postpone the trial. The 
direct opposition to Pym’s view that this lords took offenco, and ordered the lawyers 
was the position of parliament alone. To to go ou with thoir arguments. On the 
his constitutional argument Strafford, with 19th the commons declared Strafford to he 
the eye of a tactician, added an appeal to a traitor, and on tho 21et, by a majority of 
the interests of the peers. IIow would any 201 to 59, it passed tho attainder bill. It 
of them venture to enter the king’s service if was no secret that the lords were likely to 
ho were liable to bo condemned as a traitor take offence at the distrust in their judicial 
for delivering an opinion which ought to character rovealed by this now procedure, 
have been kept secret ? When tlio lawyers It is evident llxat much depended on 
who followed had done their worst and tho Charles’s skill in carrying tho lords with 
proceedings were adjouvnod, it waB known him in the constitutional struggle. ‘The 
that Strafford had gained considerable sup- misfortune that is fallen upon you,’ he wrotB 
port amoug the lords who sat as his judges, to Strafford, ‘ being such that 1 must lay by 
To Pym and liis colleagues the event of the thought of employing you hereafter in 
an acquit lal seomod to he a grave public my afl'nirs, yot I cannot satisfy myself in 
calamity. They knew, wliat lias now been honour or conscience without assurmg yon 
placed beyond dispute, that Charles and 1 ho now, in the midst of your troubles, that, 
quean had boon considering a plan for tho upon the word of a king, you shall not 
bringing the influence of tho English army suffer in life, honour, or fortune.’ For a 
in the north to beat down opposition in time bo played his cards well. lie entered 
parliament. They know, too, that tho army into communication with the parliamentary 
itself was discontented for want of pay, leaders, Bedford, Sayc, and Pym, offering to 
and. was ready to vent its displeasure on admit thorn to office, probably on the un¬ 
parliament. The loaders of tho commons derstanding that some lesser punishment 
were more than ever convinced that Straf- than death was to be inflicted on Strafford j 
ford must be got rid of as a public enemy, while the lords on 27 April gave a second 
On 7 April fresh charges were brought reading to the hill, which committed them 
ngainsthnn. On the 8tn the commons re- to nothing, 'Whether the negotiation broke 
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down through Charles’s fault or not cannot 
he said. Even if it -was his fault, it was the 
more incumbent on him to gain over the 
majority of the peers by showing that he 
was resolved to seel: Strafford’s liberation 
from death by constitutional methods only. 
It is beyond doubt that he and the queen 
intended to save him by assisting him to 
escape, and at the same time were plotting 
to seize the Tower, where they expected 
Balfour, the lieutenant, to be ready to play 
into their hands, and to retire to Portsmouth, 
where they believed the governor, Goring, 
to be ready to admit them, and then to 
summon Irish and Dutch forces to their help, 
while a dissolution of parliament was to 
render their opponents helpless, Unluckily 
for Charles and Strafford, some of this plan 
was certain to leak out, especially as Goring 
was betraying to Pym so much as he knew 
of the secret. On 28 April the commons 
learnt that a vessel chartered by Strafford’s 
secretary had been for some time lying in 
the Thames, evidently to enable him to 
escape, and the king’s reiterated refusal to dis¬ 
band thelrisharmyincrensed theirsuspicions. 

On the following day St. John, arguing on 
the legal point before the lords, denied that 
any consideration ought to be shown to Straf¬ 
ford. ‘ We give law,' he said, 1 to hares and 
deer, because they he beasts of clinse; it was 
never accounted either cruelty or foul play 
to knock foxes and wolves on tho head . . , 
because they be beasts of prey.’ It was the 
present, not the past, danger to which St, 
John and tho commons were looking, and 
the lords were gradually coming round to 
the same conclusion. On 1 May Charles 
tried to stem the tide by assuring the peers 
that he had resolved that Strafford was 
unfit to serve him even as a constable. On 
2 May, which happened to be a Sunday, took 
place the marriage of the Princess Mary to 
the Prince William of Orange, and there Is 
little doubt that the prince brought over 
money to enable Charles to enter on an 
armed struggle with the commons. On the 
same day Captain Billingsley appeared at 
the Tower gate, asking in tile king’s name 
for the admission of a hundred men, only to 
find that Balfour, the lieutenant of IheTo wer, 
refused to let him in. Sir John Suckling, too, 
was colled ing armed men under the pretence 
of levying them for Portuguese service. The 
next day London was wild with excitement. 
A mob Beset the House of Lords, crying for 
justice on Strafford, and posted up the names 
of the fifty-nine members of the House of 
Commons who had voted against the bill of 
attainder as ‘ Straffordiane, betrayers of their 
country,’ Of course there were wild tales 


bandied about in addition to those now known 
to be true. Pym still attempted to shield 
the king, and carried the house with him in 
voting a protestation, binding those who took 
it to endeavour to suppress plots and con¬ 
spiracies. On 4 May the protestation was 
taken by the lords. Humours, this time of 
French intervention, were widely spread, 
and on 5 May Pym at last revealed his 
knowledge of the army plot and of the 
danger of Portsmouth. 

The knowledge which the lords now pos¬ 
sessed, or believed tliemselveB to possess, of 
the intrigues of Charles and the queen was 
fatal to Strafford. They did their best to 
stop the queen's intended journey to Ports¬ 
mouth, and on 8 May passed the attainder 
bill. All that was now wanting was the 
royal assent. Strafford had already acknow¬ 
ledged that he could no longer avoid his 
fate. lie hod already, probably on 4 May 
([for the date see Gardiner’s Hist, of Engl. 
ix. 302n.), asked Charles to pass the hill, and, 
by sacrificing his minister, to come to an 
agreement with his subjects. On the 8th, 
when the attainder bill was passed, London 
was wildly excited by a rumour that a 
French fleet had seized Guernsey and Jersey. 
The queen’s carriage was actually at the door 
of Whitehall to carry her to Portsmouth. 
When she abandoned her design, the lordB 
ssnt two deputations to urge Charles to as¬ 
sent to the bill. An armed mob flocked to 
Whitehall to enforce their request. 

Strafford made one last effort. In a paper 
addressed to the king, he asked him to refuse 
to pass tho hill except conditionally on its 
being understood that he was to pardon the 
earl m respect of life, or otherwise to set it 
aside in favour of another bill incapacitating 
the prisoner from all offices or from giving 
counsel to the crown, with the penalty of 
high treason annexed if the earl failed to 
fulfil these conditions (’ Papers relating to 
Strafford,’ od, Firth, Camden Miscellany, 
vol. ix.) All through the next day, Monday 
the 0th, the king hesitated. Having ob¬ 
tained from the .judges an opinion that Straf¬ 
ford had committed treason, he consulted 
four bishops. Juxon and Ussher advised him 
to stand firm; Williams urged him to yield, 
lie could not make up his mind. A last 
attempt to bribe Balfour to forward his 
escape had failed, and Newport, who was 
now constable of the Tower, hod announced 
that if the king did not assent to the bill he 
would have Strafford executed without legnl 
warrant. The mob was again howling out- 
side Whitehall and threatening violence to 
the queen and her mother. Before this 
latter menace Charles gave way, and on 
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10 May the royal assent was given by com¬ 
mission to the bill, Strafford is said to 
have been surprised by the news, and to have 
exolaimed ,' Put not your trust in princes I * 
If he used the expression, he must nave re¬ 
ceived an assurance from Charles that the 
advice given in the earl’s paper of the 8th 
would be followed out. 

On the 11th, knowing that his execution 
was to take place on the following moruing, 
Strafford sent a message to Laud, also im- 

E risoned in thoTower, to beat his window as 
e passed. When he went forth on 12 May 
1641, Laud raised his hands in blessing, and 
then fainted away when his friend passed. 
On the scaffold on Tower Hill Strafford told 
the vast crowd assembled to see him die that 
he had always believed ‘ parliaments in Eng¬ 
land to be the happy constitution of the 
kingdom and nation, and the best means 
under God to make the king and his people 
happy,’ asking further whether it was well 
that the' beginning of the people’s happiness 
should be written in letters of blood.’ Re¬ 
fusing to bind liis eyes he, aftor prayer, 
spread forth his hands as a sign to tha exe¬ 
cutioner, and the axe ended his life. lie was 
huried at Wentworth-Woodhousu. 

Van Dyck seems to have painted Strafford 
at least four times. The best known portrait 
is that of Strafford and bis secretary, Sir 
Philip Mainwaring [q. v.], now in the pos¬ 
session of Sir Philip Tatton Mainwaring, 
hart. It was engraved by Vertue and pre¬ 
fixed to the ‘ Strafford Letters,’ 1739; four 
other engravings of this portrait are men¬ 
tioned by Bromley. Another portrait of 
Strafford by Van Dyck is at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
a third bolonged in 1806 to the Eutl of 
Home (Oat. First Loan Kvhib, Nos. B79, 
624). A fourth, belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, is at Welbock, and is reproduced 
in Mr 0. Fairfax Murray’s ‘Catalogue of 
Pictures at Welbock’ (p. 25). There are also 
engravings by Hollar, Iloubrakon, It. Hous¬ 
ton, G. Glover, and It. White, and an en¬ 
graving of Strafford and his throo surviving 
children by Vertue (Bbomlbt, p. 76). 

Strafford’s aims as a statesman are easy to 
discorn. A reformer by nature, he soug lit to 
retain the kingship in the position it had 
acquired under the Tudors—to he assisted 
but not controlled by parliaments. To main- 
tainthis position was impossible with Charles, 
and Strafford was therefore forced into a re¬ 
action from whioh the Tudor sovereigns had 
kept themselves free. Personally he was 
most lovable by all who submitted to hie 
influence, with an imperious temper towards 
all who thwarted him. 


By his second wffe, Arabella HoU^Staf. 

ford had four children, three of whom 
lived him: William (seebelow); Anne hi 
in October 1627; and' Arabella/born 1K 
her 1080 (Strafford Letters, ii.W). Bvht 
third wife, Elisabeth Bodes, he hod a dauirh 
ter Margaret. ® 

Strafford’s honours were forfeited by his 
attainder, but his only son, William who 
was born on 8 June 1620, received them all 
by a fresh grant from Charles I on 1 Deo 
1641. In 1662 parliament reversed his 
father’s attainder, and William, already first 
Earl of Strafford of the second creation 
became also second earl of the first creation 
in succession to his father. He was elected 
K.G. on 1 April 1661 and F.R.S. on 6 Feb 
1608. lie married, first, on 27 Feb. 1064-5' 
Anne (d. 1685), daughter of James Stanley’ 
seventh earl of Derby [q. v.l; and secondly 
in 1694, Henrietta (d. 1732), daughter of 
Charles de la Itoye de Rochefoucauld, count 
of Roye and Rouci. lie died, without issue 
by either wife, on 16 Oct. 1695, when all the 
peerage honours conferred on himself or his 
lather became extinct, except the barony of 
Ruby, which descended to his nephew 
Thomas, who was on 4 Sept. 1711 created 
Earl of Strafford [soe Wuntwobth, Thomas, 
1672-1789]. His estates descended to his 
daughter Anne, who married Edward Wat¬ 
son, second lord Rockingham, from whom 
was descended the Marquis of Rockingham, 
the patron of Burke [see Watson-Wdnt- 
wobtii, Ohahlhs, 1780-1782], 

[Tho main source of information on Straf¬ 
ford's life is the Earl of Strafford’s Letters and 
Despatches, London, 1730, 2 rols. fob, in the 
appondix to whioh aro some biographical noted 
by Strafford’s friendSirG.Radeliffe; this work 
was editod by William ICnowler [q. v.] from the 
papers of Thomas Watson, lord Malton and 
afterwards first marquis of Rockingham, great- 
grandson of Strafford. References, beyond those 
mentioned above, are given in Gardiner's Hist, 
of Engl. 1008-42. There is a modern life by 
Elizabeth Cooper, 1808, and another by John 
Forster [q. v.J published in vol. i. of his ‘Lives 
of the Statesmen of tho Commonwealth,’ 1886. 
Robert Browning’s * Strafford; an Historical 
Tragedy’ was producod at Covent Barden on 
23 April 1837 with Macroady in the title-r61o, 
and was published in tho same year, It is be* 
lievod that a large number of volumes con¬ 
taining Strafford's unpublished correspondence 
are in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam at 
Wontworth-Woodhouse.] S, R. B. 

WENTWORTH, Sib THOMAS, Bab os 
Wentwobtii (1613-1065), eldest son, by his 
first wife, of Thomas Wentworth, fourth 
baron Woutworth of Nettlestead and first 
earl of Cleveland [q.r.], was born at Toddiug- 
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ton, knighted on 2 Feb. 1625-6, and entered 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1628; in 1631 
he •was at The Hague, at the court of the 
Queen of Bohemia, •who frequently mentions 
him in her letters (see Evelyn, Letters, 
passim). He was with his father at Berwick 
in 1640, and was in the same year returned 
to both the Short and Long parliaments; 
but on 26 Nov. 1640 was summoned to the 
upper house in his father’s barony of Nettle- 
stead. During the early part of the civil 
war (1642-6)he commanded a troop of horse, 
first under Charles, viscount Wilmot fq. v.], 
against whose dismissal he protested, and 
then under Lord Goring; was present at the 
battles of Oropredy Bridge and Newbury in 
1644, and shared the revels and intrigues of 
Prince Oharles’s disastrous campaign in the 
■west in 1646. In 1646, on Goring's flight 
to France, the chief command fell to Went¬ 
worth, who, according to Bulatrode (Me¬ 
moirs, PP- 93-4, 149-68), ‘ was not thought 
either of interest, experience, courage, or 
reputation enough for that trust.’ He was 
mainly responsible for the defeat and sur¬ 
render at Tarrington on 14 March 1646. He 
also presumed to talk 1 imperiously and dis¬ 
respectfully ’ to the prince; and, after being 
driven from his quarters at Ashburton, was 
placed as general of the horse under the 
chief command of Lord Hopton, with whom 
and the prince he eventually escaped to the 
Scilly Isles and Jersey. In 1649 he attended 
Charles to Paris, was with him in Scotland 
and at Worcester, and formed one of the 
council till the Restoration, being gentleman 
of the chamber and master of the ceremonies. 
His principal services were a diplomatic mis¬ 
sion from Cologne to Denmark in 1063, and 
the organisation and command of the ‘ royal 
regiment of guards ’ in 1660, though he seems 
not to have been present at the battle of the 
Dunes in 1668. After the Restoration he 
retained this oolonolcy, received 6001. from 
the king in November 1663, and died in his 
father’s lifetime on 28 Feb. 1666. By his 
wife Philadelphia (d. 4 May 1690), daughter 
of Sir Ferdinando Carey, who was natura¬ 
lised in 1662 aud received a pension of 0001., 
very irregularly p lid, he had an only ohild, 
Henrietta Maxia Wentworth [q. v,], who 
succeeded his father in the barony. A. por¬ 
trait ot Wentworth, painted in 1040, belongs 
to Mr. H. R. Clifton of Clifton Hall, Not¬ 
tingham, and is reproduced in F. W, Hamil¬ 
ton’s 'Grenadier Guards.’ Lloyd_ credits 
him with ‘a Very strong constitution and 
admirable parts for contrivance.’ 

[Authori ties cited under Waw wobth, Thomas, 
Eahl of CiaveLAND, acdP. W, Hamilton's Grena¬ 
dier Guards, caps. i. and iii.] H. E. D. B. 


WENTWORTH, Sib THOMAS, fourth 
Babon Wentwobth of Nettlestead and first 
Eabl op Cleveland (1691-1667), bom in 
1691, was the elder son of Henry, third baron 
Wentworth (d. 16 Aug. 1698), by Anne (d. 
May 1026), daughter of Sir Owen Hopton, 
lieutenant of the Tower. Thomas Went¬ 
worth, second baron [q. v.], was his grand¬ 
father. In 1695 his mother married Sir Wil¬ 
liam Pope (1673-1681) of Wroxton (after¬ 
wards first Earl of Downe), and Thomas, 
with his brother Henry (d. 1644), afterwards 
a major-general in the king’s army, and his 
sister Jane, who m arried Sir John Finet[q.v.], 
were brought up there. The hoys matricu¬ 
lated on 12 Nov. 1602 at Trinity College, Ox¬ 
ford, their stepfather being the nephew of tliB 
founder, Sir Thomas Pope [q.v.]; a room had 
been built for them over the college library 
in 1601 at a cost of 60/. {Comp. Burs. Coll. 
Trin.) On 27 Aug. 1605 they appeared be¬ 
fore James I at Christ Church ( Waed, Bex 
Platonicus, p. 86), and Thomas was created 
a knight of the Bath on 4 June 1610. In 
1611 he married, and seems to have settled 
at Toddington, Bedfordshire, with his great- 
aunt Jane (Wentworth), lady Oheyney, on 
whose death on 16 April 1614 he added the 
estates there of the Oheyney family to the 
Wentworth property in Suffolk and Middle¬ 
sex. In 1619 he became custos rotulorum 
for the county of Bedford. Lloyd (Memoires 
p. 670) says that he served under Prince 
Maurice in 1620 and Count Mansfeldt in 
1624, but has probably oonfused him with 
his second wife’s father, Sir John Went¬ 
worth of Gosfield (d. 1681), who took part 
in Vere’s expedition of 1020. lie took his 
seat in the Houbo of Lords on 80 Jan. 1021, 
was made joint lord lieutenant of Bedford¬ 
shire on 6 May 1025, and was created Earl 
of Cleveland on 7 Feb. 1626. This promo¬ 
tion he seems to have owed to the favour of 
Buckingham, under whom he served in the 
expedition to La Rochelle in 1027; he was 
present when Buckingham was assassinated 
by Felton, and heard ‘ the thump ’ and the 
assassin’s exclamation of * God have mercy 
on thy soul’ (Lloyd, l.c. and Fobstbe, Eliot, 
ii. 855). His connection with thecourt had 
led him into great extravagance, and about 
1680 he and his son began to raise loans 
ohiefly from persons of rank; before 1638 
they had heavily encumbered the lands in 
Bedfordshire and Middlesex, especially the 
manors of Stepney and Hackney, while they 
still owed 19,2004 

On 12 Feb. 1639 Cleveland wrote to say 
that he would join the kmg with ten men; 
and on 9 Oct. 1640 the garrison of Berwick 
was 1 very merry since the Earl of Cleveland 
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came hither.’ He had long been on friendly were required on 17 Oet. ‘to depart S 
terms with his namesake and distant kins- land for refusing to take the coven*' 
man, the Earl of Strafford (letters in the (Wuitdlocke, iii, 260). He commanded 
Strafford Letters, 24 Oct. 1632 and 31 Jan. regiment of cavalry at the battle of W * 
1638); and on 10 May 1041 was ordered by cester on 3 Sept. 1651, and by a charge T 
the lords to convey to Strafford the nows of the street gave the prince time to escaDe” 
the royal assent to tho bill of attainder j ho he himself was captured on 13 Sept at 
also attended him to the scaffold. In 1642 Woodcote, Shropshire, and committed to 
he became colonel of a regiment of horse, the Tower, with Hamilton, Derby and 
was probably with Charles at Edgehill, and Lauderdale. An order was made on 17 Sent 
sat in the Oxford parliament from January that he should be tried with them on 29 Oct 
1644. During this year he was one of the but he escaped tho death sentence by some 
most prominent royalist generals, being of a accident. Lloyd says that one of the judges 
‘ plain and practical temper,’ and famous for having left the room for a fewminutes Lord 
‘obliging the souldiery’ (Lloyd). With Mordaunt, influenced by the prayers of Lady 
160 horse he successfully surprised Abing- Lovelace, gave a casting vote in his favour 
don by night on 29 May 1644, but was The parliament (6 Nov.) refused to try him 
forced to retreat and lost his prisoners again; he was, however, kept a close prisonei 
(Clarendon, viii. 46; Walker, Hist. Disc, in the Tower till about the middle of 1668 
p. 32). On 29 June he led a charge of Whon released ho may have retired to Lord 

cayalry ‘with groat fury’against Waller on Lovelace's house at Water Eaton, near Ox- 
the west bank of tho Oherwoll at Cropredy ford. Nettlcstead had been sold in 1643' 
Bridge; and, after ‘ making a stand under a his encumbered estates had been sequestrated 
great ash,’ charged a second time and drove at the commencement of the war, and bis 
Waller baok over tho bridge (Clarendon, fiuo assessed at 2000/. He and his son were 
viii. 44-6). Ilia brigade was sent to said to owo 100,000/., and the adjustment 
Cornwall, and on 30 Aug. he attempted of the claims of the encumbrancers by 
unsuccessfully to slop tho flight of Essex’s tho county committees of Bedfordshire and 
horse near Eowey; but on the next day Middlesex was not completed till 1666, when 
pursued Sir William Balfour with five practically the whole of his landed property 
Juindredmen(WALKER 1 pp.71-4;GAREXNER, was leased or sold to his creditors (see Cal 
Great Civil War, i. 406-7). lie helped to State Papers, Committee for Advance of 
relieve Portland Castle on 14 Oct. (Walker, Money i. 168, Committee for Compounding 
p. 104), and on 27 Oct. he commanded the iii. 2166-68). 

cavalry on tho left wing at the second At the Restoration he reappeared, and on 
battle of Newbury; he ‘ charged through 29 May 1660 led a band of three hundred 
and through' the enemy (Lloyd), and saved noblomon* in his plain gray suit ’(Lloyd, l.c.) 
the king's guard ; but his horse fell lie was made captain of the gentlomen pen- 
(Walkdh, p. 118), and he was captured ‘by sionors on 20 June, and received the com- 
a lieutenant, of Colonel Barkley's* (White- maud of a troop of horse on 1 Sept. 1662. 
lookd, i. 323). An order for his exchange, Evelyn writes that at a review of four 
81 March 1646, did not take effect, and he thousand guards in Hyde Park on 4 July 
remained a prisoner oithor in tho Tower or 1603 ‘ tho old Earl of Cloveland trail’d a 
on hail till 1648. Ho was permitted to pike, and led tho right-hand file in a foote 
stay at Bath with his son-in-law, Lord company commanded by the Lord Went- 
Lovelaco, or elsewhere for long intervals; worth his son, u worthy spectacle and ex- 
hut it is difficult to understand how he ample, being both of them old and valiant 
came to be in Colchester during tho siege in souldiers.’ An act to enable him to sell 
1018; a proposal to oxchango him ‘for ono Bottled land for tho benefit of his creditors 
of the oommitteo in Colchester ’ on 19 Aug. was passed in 1600, and another granting 
(Wiiitelookd, ii. 384) seems to indicate that extension of time on 18 Jan. 1607; these 
he was still on bail. Ho was allowed bail wore revised in 1090, though his daughter- 
far _ three months in September 1648, and in-law had paid off large sums by careful 
it is_ not known how his imprisonment management at Toddington, Cleveland 
terminated. _ died on 26 March 1667, and was buried at 

ne next appears in April 1660 in at- Toddington. Lloyd says that ho attributed 
tendance on Ofiarlos at Beauvais, where he his strength of constitution to his habit of 
threatened to cane any one who called him Bmolung a hundred pipes a day, ‘which be 
a presbyterian (Cal. Clarendon State Papers, learnt in Leaguros ’ (i.e, camps). Clarendon 
ii, 64). He wont with Charles to Soot- describes him as ‘ a man of signal courage 
land on 12 June 1050, and he and his eon and an excellent officer upon any bold enter* 
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prise;' and Sir Philip Warwick ( Memoirs , 
p, 270), with reference to his success at 
Abingdon and Cropredy in 1044,calls him ‘a 
nobleman of daring 1 courage, full of industry 
and activity, as well as firm loyalty, and 
usually successful in what he attempted.’ He 
is also’praised by Bulstrode, who had a poor 
opinion of his son; and sir E. Nicholas 
(1 May 1663) calls him ‘ a very intelligent 
person.’ 

There is a fine full-length portrait of 
Cleveland, by Van Dyck, in. the possession 
of the Earl of Verulam (exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1886), and a head in Lord 
North’s collection at Wroxton, where there 
is also a larger picture of Cleveland as a boy 
with his mother and sister, painted by Van 
Somer in 1696. The head is engraved in 
Doyle’s ‘Baronage.’ 

By his first wife, Anne (d. 1688), daughter 
of Sir John Crofts of Soxham Parvo, Suffolk, 
Cleveland had six children—Sir Thomas 
(1618-1666) [a. v.], Anne, Maria, William, 
and Charles, who died as children, and Anne 
(1628-1697), who married John Lovelace, se¬ 
cond baron Lovelace of Hurley, and inherited 
the barony of Wentworth in 1680 from her 
niece [see under LovEtA.cn, John, third 
Baron ; Wentworth, Henrietta Marta, 
Baroness Wentworth]. The barony passed 
from her, first to her granddaughter, Martha 
Lovelace, lady Johnson, then to the Noel 
family, and after some abeyance to the second 
Earl of Lovelace (1839-1900) in right of his 
mother, the first countess, Augusta Ada, only 
child of Lord Byron by Anne Isabella MiL- 
banlce, Lady Byron, who never assumed the 
title of Baroness Wentworth, although she 
became entitled to it in 1866. By his 
second wife, Lucy (d, 1661), daughter of Sir 
John Wentworth, bart., of Gosfield, Essex, 
Cleveland had an only daughter, Catherine, 
who married William Spencer of Oople, Bed¬ 
fordshire, and died without issue in 1670. 

S There are excellent sketches of Cleveland 
. his son in Button’s Three Branches of the 
Family of Wentworth of Nettle-teed (1891), 
pp. 61-102. A few facts are gleaned from Evelyn, 
the Lords’ Journals, Symonds’s Diary, Collins's 
Peerage (vi. 206-8), Doyle’s Official Baronage, 
Warburfcon’a Cavaliers, and Gh E. C[okayne’s] 
Complete Peerage, viii. 97-9; and see the autho¬ 
rities cited.] H. E. D. B. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS, Baron 
Rabv and third Earl Of Strareobd (1672- 
1739), diplomatist, baptised at Wakefield on 
17 Sept. 1672, was the eldest surviving son 
and heir of Sir William Wentworth of North- 
gate Head, Wakefleld. His mother Isabella 
(d. 1788), daughter of Sir Allen Apsley 
(1616-1688) [q. v,] f treasurer of the house¬ 


hold to James, duke of York, was niece of 
Lucy, wife and biographer of Colonel John 
Hutchinson (1615-1664) [q.v.] The father, 
Sir William Wentworth (d. 1692), was son 
of William Wentworth of Ashby Puerorum, 
Lincolnshire (who was knighted by Charles I, 
and died at Marston Moor), and was nephew 
of Thomas Wentworth, first earl of Strafford 
[q.v.l 

Before 1688 Thomas was appointed a page 
of honour to Mary, queen of James II, while 
his mother was a bedchamber-woman to her 
majesty, Immediately after the Revolution 
a cornet's commission was bought for Went¬ 
worth in Lord Colchester's regiment of horse, 
and he was sent to Scotland with the expedi¬ 
tion against Dundee. Afterwards he served 
in Holland until the peace of Ryswick. 
Wentworth was in the vanguard at the battle 
of Steihkirk in 1692, when his squadron was 
reduced to forty-three men, and he received 
a slight wound. In consequence of his 
bravery William 3H, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Domfre, lieutenant-general of the 
Dutch troops, promised him early promo¬ 
tion, and next year he became aide-de-camp 
to Hie king. After the battle of Landen 
(1698), Wentworth was made groom of the 
bedchamber, and was promoted to be a major 
of the first troop of guards. 

In July 1696 Wentworth was in attend¬ 
ance on the king at the siege of Namur, 
where his brother Paul, a lieutenant in the 
footguards, was killed; and in October, on 
the death of hiB cousin William, second earl 
of Strafford, he succeeded to the peerage as 
Baron Raby, and became at the same time 
fourth baronet, as heir male of his great¬ 
grandfather, Sir William Wentworth of 
W ent wor th-W oodhouse. Yorkshire[see under 
Wentworth,Thomas, first Earl or Strah- 
tord], Almost all the estates were, how¬ 
ever, left by the second earl to his nephew, 
Thomas Watson, son of Lord Rockingham. 
In July 1696 the post fines were demised to 
Raby and his assigns at a yearly rent of 
2,2761. (Calendar of Treasury Boohs and 
Papers, 1729-30, p. 819), and in 1097 Raby 
was given the command of the royal regi¬ 
ment of dragoons; he became brigadier in 
1708, major-general in 1704, and lieutenant- 
general in 1707 (Brit. Mus. Add. Charters, 
18947-60). In 1098 he accompanied the 
English ambassador, Lord Portland, to Paris, 
and in the following year he was placed at 
the head of a commission to inquire into 
some riots in the Lincolnshire fens (Lttt- 
trbll, Brif Relation, iv. 686). 

On the coronation of the eleotor of Bran¬ 
denburg es king of Prussia in 1701; Wil¬ 
liam sent Raby as envoy to convey his 
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congratulations, and the mission, was very 
successful, "When King William received 
his fatal accident, Baby was superintending 
the embarkation of his regiment for Flanders, 
but he hurried back to his master, and was 
with him until his death. Queen Anne, on 
Baby kissing hands on her accession, said 
she wub sorry he offered to resign his regi¬ 
ment, because there was no man she would 
sooner give it to than him. During the 
campaign of 1702 Baby had his horse shot 
under him at Helchteren, and lost his 
younger brother, Allen, who had been a page 
to King William, at the storming of Liege. 
In November the Duke of Marlborough, 
having been unable to porsunde him to go on 
a mission to the king of Prussia (who de¬ 
sired to have him again at his court), carried 
him to the queen, who pressed him to accept 
the post, promising that he should have his 

f romotion in the army as if present. In 
ebruary 1708 the king of Prussia oxprossed 
his great pleasure at learning that Baby 
was coming as envoy to Berlin j and, aftor 
visits to The Ilague and Hanover, the envoy 
reached Borlin in June. 

Baby paid a visit to England in July 1704 
(ib. v. 400), and in September it was re¬ 
ported that he would bo sent to Poland to 
warn the king of Sweden of tho rosults 
which would follow if he did not withdraw 
liis troops from that kingdom (i b. v. 468) ; 
but by November lie wub again in Berlin, 
joining in the reception given to the Duke 
of Marlborough at that court; and at about 
the same time he wrote two curious lottors 
to Lord Godolpliln respecting a Prussian 
gontlomau who wanted to go to England 
to carry out some experiments in the trans¬ 
mutation of motals ( Addit. MS. 28050, if. 
194,284), Early in 1700 Baby was advanced 
from the position of envoy to that of ambas¬ 
sador-extraordinary at Berlin, and in April he 
made a formal entry into tho city in his now 
capacity. In Juno lio wont with the king to 
Holland, and was much with tho Duko of 
Marlborough during the siegos of Monin and 
Ostend. Afterwards lie accompanied Gene¬ 
ral Oadogan as a volunteer, and in a IubsIo 
with some French hussars near Tournay 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. In 
September it was said that he was to go to 
the emperor’s court, as envoy-extraordinary, 
in the plaeo of George Stepney [q. v.], but 
the king of Prussia having requested that 
he might remain at his court, this plan was 
abandoned, Baron Spanheim, the Prussian 
ambassador in London, being by his new 
credentials dlrocted to continue in that 
char&oter only so long as Lord Baby stayed 
at Berlin (ib. vi, 84, 97,100-1). 


in J anuary 1707 Kaby returned to Berlin 
whence he sent an amusing account of 
Charles XII of Sweden and his court 
(IIdabkd, Remarks and Collections e d 
Doble, ii. 42-8); but he was again in ’Eng¬ 
land from May to September 1708 (Lui- 
trull, vi. 809), when he bought on estate 
at Stainborough, near Barnsley, and repre¬ 
sented to Marlborough bis desire to be made 
a privy councillor and Earl of Strafford 
being weary of bis post abroad. In the 
autumn he spent two months in Italy, where 

he houghtmanvpicturee,and8uffered severely 

from fever in Borne. 


In March 1711 Baby was appointed am¬ 
bassador at The Hogue, in succession to 
Lord Townsheud. Before leaving Berlin he 
was presented by the king of Prussia with a 
sword set with diamonds, worth fifteen thou¬ 
sand crowns (ib. vi. 706). On the 16th 
Swift obtained for his protfigfi.youngWilliam 
Harrison (1685-1718) [q.v], * the prettiest 
employment in Europe—secretary to Lord 
Baby, who is (0 he ambassador-extraordinary 
at Tho Hague, where all the great affaire will 
bo concerted ’ (Swift, Journal to Stella, 
16 March 1710-11). In June Baby was made 
a privy councillor, and was created "Viscount 
Wentworth of Wentworth-Woodhouse and 
of Stainborough, and Earl of Strafford, with 
special remainder, failing heirs male, to his 
brother Potor. His mother had for years 
been suggesting to him eligible matches, and 
on 6 Sept, ho married Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Henry Johnson of Braden- 
ham, Buckinghamshire, a prosperous ship¬ 
builder, who Jiad married, as his second wife, 
Martha, daughter of Lord Lovolace (after¬ 
wards Baroness Wentworth in her own 
right). Through this lady the manor of 
Toddington, Bedfordshire, afterwards came 
int 0 Lord St mfford’s possession. Swift says 
that Strafford's wife brought to him a for¬ 
tune of 60,000/., 1 besides the rest at the 
father’s death’ {ib. 8 Sept. 1711); Straf¬ 
ford’s own income at this time seemB to have 
been about 4,000/. a yoar, with ready money, 
investments, aud plate amounting to 40,000/., 
besides pictures and furniture. Lady Straf¬ 
ford’s letters show that tho marriage was in 
every rospoct a happy one. 

Early in October Slrafford returned to 
The Ilague, 'to tell them what we have 
done hern towards a peace,’as Swift Bays (ib. 
9 Oct. 1711), and in November he was nomi¬ 
nated as joint plenipotentiary with the lord 
privy seal, J ohn Bobmson (1650-1728) [q. v.], 
bishop of Bristol, to negotiate the terniB of a 
treaty. It appears that Prior also would 
have boen a plenipotentiary but for Straf¬ 
ford’s refusal to be associated with him. 
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Swift, on hearing that Prior's commission 
Bad passed, wrote: ‘Lord Strafford is as 
proud as hell, and how he will bear one of 
Prior’s mean birth on an equal character, I 
know not’ (t‘4.20 Nov. 1711 j cf. Mist. MSS. 
Comm. 14th Rep. ix. 800). Afterwards Swift 
3 aid that it was reported our two plenipoten¬ 
tiaries didnot agree very well; ‘ they are both 
long practised in business, hut neither of them 
of much parts, Strafford has some life and 
spirit, hut is infinitely proud, and wholly 
illiterate ’ (ib. 18 Feb. 1711-12). Elsewhere 
(Remarks on the Characters of the Court of 
Queen Anne) Swift observed, truly enough, 
that Strafford could not spell; and in June 
Lard Cowper, replying to an attack by 
Strafford on the Duke of Marlborough, said : 
< The noble lord has been abroad so long that 
bs appears to have forgotten not only the 
language but even the constitution of his 
native country’ (Wyon, History of Queen 
Anne, ii. 890). 

Numerous references to the part taken 
by Strafford in the negotiations which led 
up to the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 will he 
found in Swift’s ‘ History of the Last Four 
Years of Queen Anne.’ Early in 1712 he was 
endeavouring to obtain the post of master of 
the horse ( Wentworth Papers, p. 268), and 
in the summer he was appointed one of the 
lords of the admiralty. In October he was 
made knight of the Garter, and in 1713 a 
master of the Trinity House. On the death 
of Queen Anne (August 1714) he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the lords justices, hut he was 
soon recoiled from hie embassy at The Hague, 
though he did not give up his post until 
December, after many complaints of the diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining money to pay the expenses 
of the embassy. In January 1716, by. the 
king’s order, Strafford put his papers into 
Lord Townshend’s hands, and in the follow¬ 
ing monthhis pension was stopped ( Diary qf 
lady Cowper, p. 46). 

On 8 June 1716 Walpole read to the 
House of Commons the report of the secret 
committee appointed to report on the events 
leading up to the treaty of Utrecht. Among 
those accused in the report was Strafford, 
and Addison wrote that hie'politics made 
the House laugh as often as any passages 
were read in his letters, which Mr. "Walpole 
humoured very well in the repeating of them. 
His advices are very bold against the allies, 
and particularly the Dutch, with some reflec¬ 
tions upon BothmaT and the king himself’ 
(Addison, Works, vi. 664). On the 22nd the 
house, on Aislabie's motionj resolved to im¬ 
peach Strafford of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, and referred it to theeommittee of 
secrecy to draw up articles of impeachment 


[see Aiblabid, John], These articles, which 
were presented to the house on 81 Aug., 
charged Strafford with (1) promoting a sepa¬ 
rate negotiation with France; (2) making 
scurrilous reflections on the elector of Han¬ 
over ; (8) advising the queen to treat with the 
Frenoh minister before she was acknowledged 
by France; (4) failing to insist on the resti¬ 
tution of the Spanish monarchy; (6) advising 
a cessation of aims and a separation of the 
English troops from the confederates; and 
(6) ad vising the seizure of Ghent and Bruges. 
Strafford's answer ( State Trials, 1816, xv. 
1025-44) was delivered to the House of Lords 
in January 1716, and in June the commons, 
after considering it, replied that they were 
ready to prove the charges; but there is no 
record of any further steps having been 
taken in the matter, and in 1717 Strafford’s 
name was included in the act of jgrace 
panted by the king, In August 1716 he 
had been among those who protested against 
the rejection of the motion to inquire 
whether Bolingbroke had been summoned, 
and in what manner, and against the passing 
of the bills for the attainder of Bolingbroke 
and Ormonde (ib. xv. 1003,1018). 

Strafford lived in retirement for some 
years after these proceedings, occupying him- 
Belf with the care of his estates in York¬ 
shire. He had a house at Twickenham, and 
in 1726 was in correspondence with Pope 
(Porn, Works, x. 176-83, 202); the Duke of 
Bedford asked Strafford to bring Pope with 
him on a visit to "Woburn Abbey ( Wentworth 
Papers, pp. 464-6). In the sameyear Strafford 
took an active part on the side of Lord Maccles¬ 
field during the proceedings against thatpeer; 
and the 1 Stuart Papers 1 show that he was In 
consultation with the Duke of Wharton and 
others respecting a proposed attempt to do 
something that summer on behalf of the Pre¬ 
tender (Loud Stanhope, History qf England, 
vol. ii. p. xix). Sir Thomas Robinson, writing 
in 1734, gives a description of Staihborough 
and Wentworth Castles; of the former he 
says that the prospect was fine, hut the new 
castle showed little taste (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
16th Rep. vi. 180). In 1786 Strafford was 
in correspondence with another Twicken¬ 
ham neighbour, Lady Mary Wortley Mon-< 
tagu [q.v,] ( letters, ii. 21, 23). 

Strafford, spoke from time to time in the 
House of Lords, though he was no orator. 
Lord Hervey (Memoirs, ii. 148-9) describes 
him in 1786 as ‘ a loquacious, rich, illiterate, 
cold, tedious, constant haranguer in the 
House of Lords, who spoke neither sense 
nor English, and always gave an anniversary 
declamation’ on the subject of the army. 

* There was nothing so low as his dialect ex- 
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cept his understanding,’ and he constantly 
referred to lus connection with the treaty of 
CJtrecht. In a dehate on the civil list in 
1737 ‘Lord Strafford diverted the house 
with a true account of his situation, de¬ 
claring he was bad with the last ministry, 
worse with this, and he did not doubt but 
he should be worse with the next, should he 
ever see another; therefore, as an unbiassed 
man, he gave his vote for the bing’ (1'list. 
MSS. Oomm. 16th Rep. vi. 179). _ 

Strafford was ill in 1730, and tried his con¬ 
stitution by sea-bathing and other things, 
contrary to his doctor’s advice ( Wentworth 
Papers ,'p. 627). Ilis brother Peter died sud¬ 
denly on 10 Jan. 1739 ns he was playing at 
quadrille ( Oent. Mag. ix. 47) ; he had lor long 
given way to drink, and he left his affairs in 
great disorder; ‘ ’twos a mercy it pleased God 
to take him,’ wroto Lady Strafford ( Went¬ 
worth Papers, pp. 633-4). Strafford died of 
the stone at Wentworth Castle on 16 Nov. 
1789, and was buried on 2 Dec. at Todding- 
ton ( Oent. Mag. ix. 005). His widow died 
on 19 Sept. 1764. He left one son, William 
(4.1722), who became the fourth earl; and 
three daughters—Anne, Lucy, and Henrietta. 
In 1741 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu met 
the young earl in Romo, aud wrote that ho 
‘behaves himself really very modestly and 
genteelly, and haB lost the pertuess ho ac¬ 
quired in his molhor's assemblies ’ £ Letters , 
it. 86). Afterwards he was an intimate 
friend of Horace Walpole, lie marriod Lady 
Anne Campbell, hut died without issue in 
1791. 


wright in 1883. Other letters of Lord Strsf 
ford are among the manuscripts of the DuU 
of Ormonde and Marlborough respectively' 

[Memoir by Mr. Cartwright in the Went 
worth Papers, 1883; Lnttrell’s Brief Relation 
rols. iv. v. vi. passim; Swift’s Works; W V on’» 
Queen Anne; Lord Stanhope’s Queen Anne- 
Bolingbroko’s Correspondence; HiBt. JIMS' 
Comm. 7th and 8th Reps, passim, 14th Rop 
ix, 16th Rep. pts. i. ii. vi.; Calendar of Treosarv 
Papers, 1702-30; Poster's Yorkshire Pedigrees- 
G. E. C[oknyno]’s Complete Peerage; Preambles 
to tho patents for advancing . . . Thomas, Lord 
Ruby, Viscount Wentworth, 1711.] G. A. A. 

WENTWORTH, WILLIAM 

CHARLES (1793-1872), ‘the Australian 
patriot,’ chief founder of the system of colo¬ 
nial self-government, born on 26 Oct. 1793 
at Norfolk Island (then a penal dependency 
of New South Wales), was the son of D’Arcy 
Wentworth, government surgeon on the 
island, by his wife, CnthorinB Parry, who died 
at Paramatta in 1800. lie claimed descent 
from tho great Earl of Strafford (The Aus¬ 
tralian, ll July 1827), but in Burke’s ‘Colo¬ 
nial Gentry ’ his ancestry is t raced to D’Arcy 
Wentworth nf Athlone, co. Roscommon (6, 
] 040), son of Michael Wentworth of York, 
a scion of the gront Yorkshire family. 

His father, D’Arcy Wentworth (1762- 
1827), born at Portndown, eo. Armagh, in 
1702, was an impoverished Irish country 
gentleman. ‘ At an early age hehelda commis¬ 
sion as lieutenant of one of the regiments 
which woTe raised for tho local service of Ire¬ 
land noar the conclusion of theAmsricauwar' 


Strafford's portrait was painted by Kuollor 
in 1714, and an engraving by Vertue is repro¬ 
duced in the ‘Wentworth Papers.’ By her 
will Lady Strafford loft to her son ‘ ray late 
lord’s pictnre (drawn by Lens) set with dia¬ 
monds ’ (Add. Charters, 13047). A very largo 
collection of Lord Strafford's correspondence 
is in the British Museum (Add i t. MSS .22192- 
22207,81128-62, besides single letters in other 
volumes). Family correspondence will he 
found in Additional MSS. 22225-9,31143-6, 
and private letters in Addi t ional MSS. 31141- 
31142, Papers about the peace negotiations 
are in Additional MSS. 22205-7, 81180-8; 
genoral correspondence in Additional MS. 
31140; papers respecting income, property, 
funoral expenses, &c., m Additional MS, 
22230; papers about post, fines in Additional 
MS. 22255; papers about tho impeachment in 
Additional MS. 22218; and letters from, 
agents in Additional MSS. 22192, 22232-4, 
22287-8. An interesting selection from these 
papers, consisting ohiofly of letters to Lord 
Strafford from his mother, brother, wifo, and 
children, was published by Mr. J. J. Oart- 


(ib.) Arriving in Now South Wales in 1790, 
after filling various posts in the imperial ser- 
vioa in connection with the medical depart¬ 
ment, he was appointed, through Lord Went¬ 
worth Fitzwilliam’s influence with Lord 
Liverpool, principal surgeon of New South 
Wales under Governor Lachlan Macquarie 
[q. v.] Under Macquarie he also became super¬ 
intendent of police in the town of Sydney, 
magistrate oi the territory, and treasurer of 
tho colonial revenue, lie had been one of 
tho most prominent abettors in the arrest 
and doposition of Govornor William Bligh 
[q. v.] (20 Jan. 1808), who had suspended 
and court-mart wiled him, but Bligh’s suc¬ 
cessor, Macquarie, loaded him with honours 
ond emoluments outside of his various pro¬ 
fessional offices, making him director of the 
bank of Now South Wales, and granting 
him with two others a ‘ spirit monopoly ’ for 
building the general hospital (honce popu¬ 
larly known as tho * rum hospital’). He died 
in 1827 (R usdbn, History of Australia, p. 47). 

When sevon years of ago, William Charles 
Wentworth was sent to England to be 
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educated at Greenwich, under Alexander 
Crombie fa. v.] Returning to Sydney, Went¬ 
worth in ms twentieth year joined Gregory 
Blaxland and Lieutenant Lawson in their 
famous exploration journey across the Blue 
Mountains. The party started on 11 May 
1813 from Blaxland's farm, South Orenk, 
Penrith. After crossing the Nepean they 
lit on a spur from the dividing range, crossed 
the slopes of Mount York into a fertile 
valley, and thus opened up the vast pasture 
lands of the west. After the greatest hard¬ 
ships they reached home (0 June), and 
Macquarie, on behalf of the crown, presented 
each of the three with a grant of a thousand 
acres in this newly discovered country. But 
before this (according to Rttsden) Macquarie 
‘had noticed the capacity of young Went¬ 
worth.' In 1811, when but a lad of eighteen, 
the governor actually made him deputy-pro¬ 
vost marshal, ‘ and as the provost marshal 
was in England, the duties of the office de¬ 
volved entirely upon the deputy.’ 

In 1816 Wentworth returned to England, 
matriculated from Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and spent several years at the university and 
in London, where he entered himself at the 
Middle Temple. The year after his arrival, 
on 22 April 1817, inEngland his restless mind 
impelled him to indite an appeal to Earl 
Bathurst (colonial secretary), which is pre¬ 
served in the Record Office, begging to be 
sent back to Australia to explore ‘ this fifth 
continent from its eastern extremity to its 
western.’ He tried to stimulate the colonial 
minister by a reminder that ‘ a French squa¬ 
dron either has sailed or is on the point of 
sailing for the purpose of surveying the 
western coast of New Holland,’ darkly hint¬ 
ing that its true aim is to establish a rival 
settlement to Port Jackson. Indue coursethe 
earl, through a subordinate, informed Went¬ 
worth that his services were not required. 

Not being permitted to explore these vast, 
untrodden wastes, Wentworth set himself 
the task of writing a full account of the 
existing Australian dependencies. In 1819 
he published at London in two volumes, ‘ A 
Statistical Account of the British Settle¬ 
ments in Australasia, including the Colonies 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land.’ It quickly ran into a third edition 
(1824) ‘ respectfully inscribed' to Sir James 
Mackintosh fa. v.l, to which were appended 
diatribes agamst Samuel Marsden [q. v.] and 
Commissioner Bigge, simply because they 
were opposed to Macquarie's ‘emanoipiat’ 
policy. The pages are full of well-arranged 
facts and striking passages of narrative, while 
not seldom Wentworth’s true imperial pa¬ 
triotism moved him to genuine eloquence. 

VOL, XJt. 


At the annual commencement at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1823 Wentworth, doubtless at¬ 
tracted by the subject, competed for the 
chancellor's medal for the prize poem on 
‘ Australasia.’ The award went to Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed [q. v.], Wentworth being 
placed second out of twenty-five competitors; 
but Wentworth's is much the finer effort, and 
many of its virile lines are to this day the 
stock phrases of colonial orators and jour¬ 
nalists. Nearly thirty years after it was 
written, Wentworth, repelling the charge of 
having renounced his early popular prin¬ 
ciples, declaimed in the legislative council 
(2 Sept. 1853), ‘ amidst a storm of applause 
which spread from floor to gallery/ the con¬ 
cluding lines of his early poem. 

Called to the English bar in 1822, Went¬ 
worth returned to Sydney in company with 
Dr. Wardell, an English barrister. The 
condition of the colony was unsettled j bitter 
feuds and disputes were of daily occurrence 
and litigation prospered; so that after a few 
years the two young men, who were at first 
the only barristers, divided between them 
a moBt lucrative practice, and laid the foun¬ 
dations of a fortune. They took out with 
them from England a complete newspaper 
plant and machinery, and on 4 Oct. 1824 
established the ‘ Australian/ of which they 
were the co-proprietors and joint editors. 
From the outset they determined to make 
their journal the scourge of officialism. The 
colony was then divided into two hostile 
camps, the aristocrats or 1 Exclusivists/ com¬ 
posed of civil and military officials and a 
number of gentlemen squatters and settlers, 
who were called in derision ‘Pure Merinos;’ 
and the 1 Emancipists/ a numerous and in¬ 
creasing class who, having served their term 
of imprisonment, or enforced servitude, had 
become free and in some cases wealthy. 
Governor Macquarie’s theory was that the 
colony was intended primarily for the ‘eman¬ 
cipists/ that New South Wales was in fact a 
penitentiary, and that the free emigrants 
were interlopers. Subsequent governors, 
notably Sir Ralph Darling [q. v.], who took 
office on 20 April 1826, treated the ‘ eman¬ 
cipists ’ as a kind of serf class who should 
never aspire to social recognition or political 
power. As these early governors were auto¬ 
cratic, such violent changes of policy only 
made the sooial confusion more deplorable. 
Wentworth constituted himself leader of the 
‘emancipists/ and exerted all his energies 
for the overthrow of Governor Darling (1825- 
1831). In the columns of the * Australian ’ 
and on the public platform Wentworth 
claimed for this strange, mixed, chaotio com¬ 
munity freedom of the press, triol by jury, 
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and representative institutions. Nor did lie 
stand alone \ beside him -was his able part¬ 
ner, Dr. Wardell, a man of force of character 
and courage, himself free of any criminal 
1 aint. His foremost follower was a still more 
notable man, Dr. William Bland [q.v.l With 
such colloagues Wentworth formed the ‘Pa¬ 
triotic Association; ’ not content with stir¬ 
ring up opposition to the governor and his 
officials in the colony itself, they actively 
engaged in agitation in the English parlia¬ 
ment, and men of high mark like Henry 
Ly tton Bulwer and Charles Buller were their 
agents in the House of Commons. Went¬ 
worth’s struggle with Darling culminated in 
what is known as the * Sudds and Thompson 
Case.’ In 1820 two privates of the 57th 
regiment had committed an act of robbery 
in order to procure thoir discharge from tho 
army and to bo enrolled ns criminals, in the 
hope of sharing in due course in that pros¬ 
perity of the emancipated convicts which 
had filled tho soldiers with envy (TnnrUB- 
tiien, Australian Commonwealth). This 
oaso was by no means an isolated one; ‘ the 
porpetrntion of oriines was common among 
the soldiery, who hoped thereby to escape 
further service and onler tho happy ranks of 
tho convictod.’ Governor Darling deter¬ 
mined to put this state of things down with 
a high hand. Sudds and Thompson wore 
sentenced to hard labour on tho roads in irons, 
strippod of thoir uniforms, clod in convict 

§ arh, and drummed out of the garrison ; nor 
id this severe sentence relieve them from 
subsequent military service. Sudds died of 
a fever within a few days of his degradation, 
whereupon Wentworth wrote a letter or 
impeachment to the secretary of state (20 J uly 
1826). It fills thirty-five folio pages, and the 
evidence taken by tho governor and by Went¬ 
worth in the colony filled another eighteen. 
With characteristic vehemence Wentworth 
set on foot an agitation in the English parlia¬ 
ment for the roeall of tho governor, and, 
although Sir Ralph Davling was acquiltod 
by a select committee of tho House of Com¬ 
mons, he was eventually in October 1831 re¬ 
called in obedience to this clamour, To 
accept (os some writers do) Wentworth’s 
impeachment as an historical document is 
to mistake the denunciations of tho criminal 
prosecutor for the summing up of the judge, 
Wentworth's ablest and most thoroughgoing 
panegyrist, Mr, G. W. Rusden, disproves 
most of the charges against Darling, who, it 
must he remembered, was supported in his 
policy by the humane Saxe Bannister [q. v,], 
attorney-general, and by Alexander Macleay 
[q, v.], colonial secretary. 

At the public meeting held in Sydney in 


honour of the accession of William Tv 
Wentworth carried an amendment to 
customary loyal address, in which he C 
sought his majesty ‘ to extend to the onk 
colony of Britain bereft of the rivht of 
BritonB a full participation in the benefits 
and privileges of the British constitution' 
The succeeding governor, Sir Richard Bourke 
[q. v.j, strove to placate Wentworth without 
alienating the old ruling caste. To the dis¬ 
gust of many, Bourke made Wentworth a 
magistrate and personally visited him at his 
estate, and at all times was greatly guided 
hv his advice. Wentworth’s old opponent 
Macleay was superseded by Deas Thomson 
as colonial secretary. The general com¬ 
munity prospered under the rdgime of a 
governor who was wise enough to be advised 
unofficially by its ablest member. Bourke 
was succeeded by Sir George Gipps [q. v.l 
who originally intended to recommend 
Wentworth for nomination to the legislative 
council, hut an historic dispute led to the 
withdrawal of that nomination. ‘Early in 
1840 sevon Maori chiefs were in Sydney, 
and they wore invited to sign at government 
house a declaration of their willingness to 
accept tho quuon as their sovereign. They 
attended and heard tho necessary document 
read; each of them receivod ten pounds,and 
they were to return to the governor in two 
days to sign the declaration. They did not 
return. To a messago sont to them, one of 
their English hosts replied that they had 
boon advised to sign no treaty which didnot 
oontain full seenrity for the natives. It 
appoarod that Wentworth had so advised, 
But Wentworth had meanwhile personally 
entered into independent negotiations with 
tho sovou Maori chiefs who did not keep their 
appointment at government house. He had 
promised them two hundred pounds a year for 
life after they had nominally sold to him a 
hundred thousand acros in the northern, and 
twenty million of acres in the middle, island 
(Rothei?, History of New Zealand, i. 224). 
Por two days Wontwortli spoke and cited 
authorities in favour of the claims which he 
had thus acquired before the governor in 
council, but Sir Georgo Gipps at once pro¬ 
nounced tho alleged purchase invalid and 
repugnant to the laws of tho realm, and de¬ 
clared that all the ‘jobs done since Wal¬ 
pole ’ sank into insignificance in comparison 
with that which tho ‘Australian patriot’ 
desired him to sanction. Wontwortn threw 
up his commission as a magistrate, while 
Gipps withdrew hie nomination to the 
counoil, and tho two men wore thenoefortk 
inveterate foes. 

On 6 Sept. 1842 Lord Stanley (afterwards 
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Bail of Derby) conferred parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions on Australia by bis Constitution 
Act (5 and 6 "Viet. caj>. 78), under which the 
partially elective legislative council of New 
South wales was created. When the writs 
were issued for this, the first election in 
Australia, ‘ a new pulse beat in the veins of 
the people. . . . That which Wentworth 
had worked for, after a quarter of a century 
had come upon the land. His name was on 
every tongue ’ (Rtjsden). Wentworth and 
Bland were returned by an overwhelming 
majority for Sydney; the former's brother, 
Major D'Arcy Wentworth, was elected for a 
country borough. Itichard Windsver [q.v.], 
known to be friendly to Wentworth’s views, 
was also returned. The council assembled 
on 1 Aug. 1843, and proceeded to elect a 
speaker. Even then there were limits to 
Wentworth’s supremacy, and his old antago¬ 
nist, Alexander Macleay, then in his seventy- 
seventh year, was elected to the ohair. When 
it was moved that a ‘ humble address' 
should be presented to the governor, Went¬ 
worth expunged the word‘humble.’ Heat 
once attempted to remedy the financial evils 
of the time by a hill to regulate the rate of 
interest and a lien on wool bill; while he and 
Windeyer vigorously assailed the schedules 
under which the salaries of imperial officials 
and the cost of convict establishments were 
guaranteed. Sir George Gipps looked in vain 
among his nominees for a debater capable 
of meeting those eloquent reformers, Robert 
Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) [q.v.] 
had newly arrived in the colony, and Gipps 
had already discussed with him in private 
the probable working of the new legislative 
machine. Having completely alienated 
Wentworth by the overthrow of his land 
claims in New Zealand, Gipps decided to 
nominate Lowe for the Beat m the council 
which he had originally reserved for the 
‘Australian patriot.’ In a few months 
Lowe, finding that the governor expected 
the non-official nominees to support his 
officials and to vote against the popular re¬ 
presentatives on every occasion, right or 
wrong, resigned hie seat. He was shortly 
afterwards elected for St. Vincent and 
Auckland, and joined Wentworth and Win¬ 
deyer in the leadership of the opposition. 

Wentworth by thiB time had embarked 
very largely in pastoral pursuits, and had 
become the acknowledged leader of the 
squatter party, among whom were many of 
the old imperial officials who had settled in 
the colony. The ‘ Pastoral Association ’ was 
formed with Wentworth at its head, and the 
Hon. Francis Scott (brother of Lord Pol- 
warth) os its paid agent in the House of 


Commons. At first Lowe supported Went¬ 
worth and the squatters, and at a public 
banquet given by the Pastoral Association 
to Wentworth m the hall of Sydney College, 
26 Jan. 1846, described him aa ‘ the great 
son of the eoil,’ Subsequently Lowe de¬ 
clared that ‘ the suppliants had become 
masters,’and he and Wentworth fell into 
hitter conflict over the land question and 
the policy of transportation. 

It has ueen the almost universal verdict of 
colonial writers that, with advancing years 
and increasing wealth, Wentworth deserted 
his early political convictions. This he him¬ 
self denied. He asserted that his guiding 
political aim throughout life was to form a 
self-governing British atate in Australasia, 
based on the British constitution, which, 
he declared, recognised all forma of personal 
and clase distinction compatible with indi¬ 
vidual freedom and popular rights. Demo¬ 
cracy he disclaimed and detested as based 
on an utterly false theory—that of human 
equality. When in his earlier years he so 
vehemently denounced all ‘set over him in 
authority,’ it waB never on democratic 
grounds. He may have found it necessary 
or expedient to work with English liberals 
or colonial radicals; but he was no radical 
himself. His aim was to secure self-govern¬ 
ment for Ms native land, ‘ to rid it of red- 
tape,’ and at the same time to form a self- 
governing, anti-democratic community with 
an Australian territorial upper class corre¬ 
sponding to the English landed gentry, whom 
he regarded as the peculiar glory of the 
mother-land. Nor was Wentworth con¬ 
scious of any inconsistency between his early 
philippics on behalf of liberty and his later 
attempt to create for himself and others large 
landed estates. When twitted by a friend for 
his bold attempt to appropriate almost the 
whole of New Zeoland, he is said to have 
replied, ‘ Ralegh and Strafford, my two 
favourite English heroes, would have done 
precisely the same.’ He was never con¬ 
vinced by the arguments in favour of free 
trade, but, like the English country gentle¬ 
man of Peol’s time, remained to the end a 
staunch protectionist. With characteristic 
courage, m face of the rising flood of philan¬ 
thropic and humanitarian sentiment on both 
sides, he upheld the system of sending out 
sMp-loads of British criminals to Australia, 
and of utilising them as ‘assigned servants.’ 

At the general election of 1848 Went¬ 
worth and Bland were suddenly confronted 
in Sydney with the opposition of Robert 
Lowe, who, without his consent, was nomi¬ 
nated at the last moment for the metropo¬ 
litan constituency by the ‘ anti-transportar 
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tion and liberal party,’ of which (Sir) Henry state, in a despatch on 15 Bee. 1852 mT 
Parkas was tho moving spirit (Parkes. nounced that the English governmental 
Fifty Tear8 in the making p/ Australian practically decided in accordance with "Went 
History). It was only by the most strenuous worth’s ‘ remonstrance’ to empower Austral 
offort that Wentworth retained his position to mould her own future (of. Rusdbk Hist 
on the poll, while his old friend and col- of Australia, ii. 503). On receipt of th' 
league, Dr, Bland, was defeated, and Lowe despatch(20 May 18G3)the council appointed 
returned in his stead. Tho contest was un- a committee to prepare a constitution' of 
compromisingly bitter from start to finish, this committee Wentworth was the mover 
and the two chief orators vied with one chairman, and dominant spirit. On 28 July 

another in personal invective (Fatohett Wentworth brought up tho report which ad- 
MahtiN, Life and letters of Lord 8/ier- vooated ‘a form of government based on the 

brooke, i. 362). It shows Wentworth’s no- analogies of tho British constitution ’ and 
lmowl edged supremacy that Lowe, in the urged tho advisability of < the creation of 
flush of his popular triumph, declared, when hereditary titles, leaving it to the option of 
returning thanlcs after the election, that tlmro the crown to annex to the title of the first 
was ‘ no man in or out of Australia with patentee a seat for lifo ’ in the upper house 
whom lie would ho more proud to act, nor, 1 and conferring on the original patentees and 
if Mr. Wentworth would but regard public their descendants, inheritors of their title, the 
affairs from a national and not a merely pur- power to elect a certain number of their 
sonalstandpoint, was there one wlioso leader- order to form, in conjunction with tlieori- 
sliip he should bo more proud t o follow ’ (th.) ginnl patontcos then living, an upper house 

On 4 Oct. 1849 Wentworth carried the of parliament which would be a great im- 
socond reading of a bill to found a university pro vernent on any form of legislative council 
at Sydney; but owing to preliminary diih- hitherto tried or recommended in any British 
cullies with regard to tho constitution of colony.’ Tho opposition on the part of Ilia 
tho senate, it did not finally receive tho as- rising democracy out of doors to this clausa 
sent of t.ho governor, Sir Ohavle3 Fitzroy, was overpowering, and Wentworth very re- 
unfil 1 Oct. 1850. When ‘ the first colonial luotaiifly had to consent to abandon his 
univorsily in tho British ompiro’ was formally scheme for croating an Australian peerage, 
inaugurated on 11 Oct. 1852, its founder was By abandoning the clausos relating to heredi- 
present as ono of tho follows. Wentworth lary honours, Wentworth carried his bill by 
was a member of the first senaio. In 1854 an overwhelming majority, and it was ‘re¬ 
lic gave 2 KOI. for an annual prize for the servedforhermajosty’spleasuro/thogoveraor 
host English essay; in 1862,445/. towards being requested to inform the secretary of 
a travelling scholarship; and in 1870 Mr. state 1 that largo majorities both of the nomi- 
Fitzwilliam Wontworth, his eldest Son, nated and elected members’ had voted for it. 
made a_ bequest of 2,000/, to found two bur- Wentworth and (Sir) Edward Deas Tkom- 
savios in his father’s honour. Bv royal son [q,v.]woro deputed by the council to 
charter (7 Fob. 1858) tho snmo rank, style, proceed to England to advocate tho consti- 
nnd precedonco wore granted to fhostudonfs tution bill before the imperial parliament, 
at Sydney as are enjoyed by those at tho The leaders of the liberal opposition in tke 
English universities, colony, through Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 

()n 6 Aug. 1850Earl Grey's Australian oolo- Oowper, co-operated with Robert Lowe, who 
nies govcmmentbill was passod (under which was then member for Kidderminster, to 
Port Phillip was eroelod into tho separate modify and amend the bill in tho imperial 
colony of Victoria, and tho 20/, household parliament, 'Phis, to Wentworth’s disgust, 
suffrage in tho colony reduced to 10/.) they succeeded in doing; and to his dying 
Wentworth at once obtained a soloct com- day he bitterly regretted that Lord John 
mitloo of the legislative council to report on Russell had consented to strangle the clause 
this measuro; and on 1 May 1861 a 1 re- under which it was decreod that no change 
monstrance ’ was adopted and ent ered on tho in tho Australian cons! itution should beoome 
minutes. ‘ The hand of the author, William law without tho consent of a two-thirds 
Wentworth, fiercely oloqfiont, is visiblo in majority of both houses, Having been com- 
evory line ’ (Sidney, The Three Colonies of polled to forgo his titled upper house, Went- 
Amtralia, p. 176). At the election of 1851 worth regarded this clause as the sheet- 
Wentworth, though again returned for anchor against the storms and dangers of 
Sydtaey, was third on the poll; this was the the rising colonial democracy whom ha 
result of the rapid increase of working-class dreaded, and whose leader (Parlies) he 
immigrants, * interlopers,’ as ho once termed dubbed Ilia ‘ avchanarchist.’ He formed in 
them. Sir John Pakington, secretary of London a ‘ Gonoral Association for the 
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Australian Colonies,’ and endeavoured to in¬ 
duce the colonial office to inaugurate at once 
ftffldfirtil assembly or parliament; for Australia 
/March 1867). He may thus be regarded as 
flie forerunner of the present ‘ Common¬ 
wealth’ movement, 

Wentworth was so disgusted with the 
democratic flood-tide and the shoals of 
digger - immigrants that he abandoned 
Australia and remained in England for 
some years, expressing from time to time in 
vigorous and uncomplimentary phrases his 
condemnation of the action of the new gene¬ 
ration of colonial politicians. lie spoke of 
Australia having been ‘precipitated into a 
nation by the discovery of gold; ’ and at a 
public dinner given in his honour in Mel¬ 
bourne foretold the ruin of his country from 
this cause. In 1861 Wentworth returned 
to Sydney. He received a public address in 
the ball of the university, when his statue 
in the great hall, by Tenorani of Rome, was 
unveiled. He even consented to assist the 
governor, Sir John Young (Baron Lifigar) 

[q. v.], and Sir Charles Cowper by accepting 
thepo9t of president of the legislative coun¬ 
cil. But at the end of 1802 ha finally re¬ 
turned to England. 

Wentworth died at Merly House, near 
Wimhorne, Dorset, on 20 March 1872. 

By the unanimous vote of both houses of 
the New South Wales legislature it was 
fitly decreed that their founder should 
receive the honours of a public funeral, 
and his remains were removed from Eng¬ 
land and interred with great pomp and 
ceremony, and with marks of universal re¬ 
spect, at Vaucluse, Sydney, on 6 May 1872, 
the Anglican bishop of Sydney officiating, 
while Sir James Martin delivered a funeral 
oration. It fell to Wentworth's antagonist, 

Sir Henry Parkes, to second Sir James’s Mar- 
tin’B proposal for a public funeral j and as 
colonial secretary he made the arrangements 
for the ceremony. The vessel, the British 
Queen, that bore Wentworth’s remains to 
Australia also carried the costly communion 
service bequeathed by him to St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Sydney. 

Wentworth was married at St. Michael’s 
Church, Sydney, to Sarah, daughter of 
Francis Oqx of that city, by whom he had 
two sons and five daughters. She died and 
was buried at Eastbourne, Sussex, in 1880. 

In addition toTenerani’B statue in Sydney 
University there is a picture of Wentworth 
which hangs in the Houses of Parliament, 
and a fine medallion portrait by the late 
Thomas Wooluer, R.A., is in the possession 
of the eldest son, Mr, Pits william Wentworth 
of Vaucluse, Sydney. 


Werburga 

[No biography of Wentworth has yet been 
published, but it is understood that his son, Mr. 
FitsswiUiam Wentworth, has for years been col¬ 
lecting materials for the work. All the published 
accounts of his career are imperfect and fragmen¬ 
tary, even the date of his birth is vanouBly 
stated—by Sir James Martin as‘about 1790,' 
by Mr. Henniker-Heaton and Mr. David Blair 
as 1791, and only in recent compilations, buch 
as Mr. Mennell’s Australian Dictionary of Bio¬ 
graphy and Burke’s Colonial Gentry, is the cor¬ 
rect date, 1793, given. The writer is indebted 
to Mr. E, A. Fetherick for access to hiB invalu¬ 
able collection of early Australian books and 
pamphlets and for personal assistance. Ho has 
also had at his disposal the unpublished papers 
of die late Lord Sherbrooke and the writers 
own notes of conversations with the late Sir 
Georgo Madeay, K.C.M.G. Kusden’a Histories 
of Australia and New Zealand; Martin’s Lifo 
and Letters of Lord Sherbrooke; Heaton’s Dic¬ 
tionary of DateB, contain the fullest published 
accounts of Wentworth. The Australian, the 
AtldB, and the Sydney Morning Herald have also 
been consulted.) A. P. M. 

WERBURGA or WERBURH, Saiot 
(d. 700 P), abbess of Ely, was daughter of 
Wulfhere [q. v.], king of Mercia, and St. 
Ermenhild. Her mother was daughter of 
Earconbert, king of Kent, and Sexburga (d. 
699 P) [q, v.l, a sister of St,. Etheldreda 
[q. r.J or HJtlielthryth. Werburga was, ac¬ 
cording to Ely tradition, left by her mother 
as abbess of her convent in Sheppey when 
Ermenhild went to Ely, and at her mother’s 
death succeeded her as abbess of Ely. Her 
uncle Ethelred of Mercia set her over some 
Mercian nunneries, as Trentham and Ban¬ 
bury in Staffordshire, and Weedon in North¬ 
amptonshire. According to an early tradi¬ 
tion (Flos. Wio., which says nothing of her 
very probable rule in Sheppey), she become a 
nun, and entered her great-aunt's monastery, 
where she worked miracles, on the death of 
her father Wulfhere in 676. She died at 
Trentham and was buried at Hanbury. The 
year of her death is given in the Chester 
annals as 690, though & there is any ground 
for the story that Oeolred of Mercia trans¬ 
lated her body nine years after her death, 
when it is said to have been found incorrupt, 
she could not have died earlier than 700, 
which is generally given as an approximate 
date, for Oeolred's reigu began in 709. There 
is no reason to doubt that her remains were 
carried to Chester during the Danish in¬ 
vasions, perhaps, according to tradition, in 
876; it was believed that they then for the 
first time were subjected to decay, and that 
her body crumbled' to dust. The assertion 
that she had lived as a nun at Chester in a 
monastery built by her father is probably 
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a mere fable. The church of her shrine 
became a famous minster; it was restored 
by Earl Leofric [q. v.] in 1067, endowed as 
a Benedictine monastery by Hugh, earl of 
Chester [q. v.], in 1093, and is the ohuroh of 
the existing see of Chester. Her day in the 
calendar is 3 Feb,, but William Worcester 
gives 21 June as the day of St. Werburga of 
Chester, and 8 Feb, as that of another un¬ 
known saint of her name. Goscelin [q. v.], 
who wrote a life of her, records two or her 
miracles. She was hold, specially to favour 
the prayers of women and children. A 
wholly fabulous story as to tho foundation 
of Stone Priory, Staffordshire, represents her 
as solicited in marriage when a child by a 
heathen noble of her father’s court named 
Werbod, who, in revenge for her rejection 
of his suit, caused Wulfhero to put her two 
brothers to death. Thirteen dedications to 
her of churches and chapels, not now all in 
oxistonce, have been reckoned; seven are 
within tho old Mercian kingdom. A life of 
St, Werburg in English verse was written 
by Henry Bradshaw [q. v.] in 1613. 

[Liber Elions. 1 . cc. 17, 21, 80, 37 (Angl. Gkr. 
Soo.) j Flor. Wig. i. 82 (Engl, Hist. Soc.) ; A.A. 
S.S. Holland. 1 Poll. 387 contains life by Gos- 
oelin; Will. ofMalmosbury's Goal 11 Regain, oc. 76, 
214, Gesta Pont. pp. 308-9 (Holla Sor.); Ann. 
Coatriensie, pp. 8, 10, 12, ad. Christie (Limes 
and Choah. Ilocord Soc.); Bromton nn. 875, od, 
Twisden; Dugdolo’s Manns ti. yi. 228-30 ; Kers- 
lake’s Voatigos of Mercian Supremacy; Bright’s 
Early Engl. Church 1 list. pp. 207,160, od. 1807; 
Butler's Lives of Paints, 8 Jfob.; MonUilombert's 
Monks of the Wosl, iv. 405-7, cd, Gasquot; 
Diet. Christian Biogr. (art. * Wsrhurga,’ 2) by 
Bishop Stubbs.] W, H. 

WERDEN or WORDEN, Sib JOHN 
(1640-1710), politician, born in 1040 at 
Cholmoalon in Cheshire, was U 10 oldest son 
of Robort Werden or Wordon [q.v,], by his 
first wife, Jane Backham. lie was callod 
to the bar in 1000 by the society of the 
Middle Temple, and on 16 Nov. 1004 was 
admitted baron of the exchequer for 
Cheshire (Gal, State Papers, Dom. 3C04-6, 
p. 73). lie bocamo socrotary to tho ombassy 
in Spain and Portugal undor tho Earl of 
Sandwich, and at the olose of 1009 was 
sont to Holland with instructions to Sir 
William Temple to moderate his seal on 
behalf of the triple allianco, which Charles 
found ombamssing in faco of his secret 
treaty with Franoe (ib. 1008-9, p, 626; 
OotTBTimy, Memoirs qf Temple, 1830, 1. 
822-3, ii. 400-8). In 1670 ho went to 
Sweden as envoy extraordinary (Oat, State 
Papers, Dom, 1070 pp. 880, 878, 1071 p. 
178), but in 1072 ho was again in Holland 


{Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. Ann ii o\ 
and on 28 Nov. he was created a baronst 
He was also secretary to the Duke of York' 
and in that capacity took a shorthand m- 
port of Oates s narrative before the Hohbb 
of Lords (ib. 7th Rep. App. p. 494-1 n 
11 Feb 1672-8 he was returned 
ment for Reigate in Surrey, retaining his 
seat until the dissolution in January 1 B 7 R -0 
On 22 May 1083 he received the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. from the university of 
Oxford. 3 

After the accession of James II he was 
returned to parliament for Reigate on 
27_ March 1686, and on 2 April was ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner of customs. On the 
dissolution of parliament in July 1087 he 
did not seek re-election. On 1 Oct. 1688 
ho was placed on the commission of the 
lieutenancy of London, but on the limitin g 
of William of Orange, like his father, ha 
deserted the king, and in consequence was 
oxcluded by namo from James’s declaration 
of pardon in 1692 (ib. 12th Rep. x. 94 ). 
William continued him in the commission 
for the customs, but not in that for the 
lieutenancy of London (ib. 13th Rep. v. 40). 
In AnguBt 1097 I 10 was removed from the 
customs, but was replaced on the accession 
of Anno. ILin lory principles found no favour 
with Goorgo I, and on liis accession he 
finally retired from office and public life 
(Luttrdm., Brief Hist. Relation , 1867, iii. 
300, 363, v. 277, 313, 318). He died on 
29 Oot. 1716, and was buried on 7 Nov. 
in the church of St. Martin-in-tlie-Fields, 
He was twice married: first, to Lucy Os¬ 
bourne, daughlor of a doctor of divinity, and 
secondly to Mary (d. 22 Aug. 1683), daugh¬ 
ter of William Osbonrno of Kenniford in 
Devonshire. By his second wife lie bad an 
only sou John, whoso daughter Lucy was 
married to Charles Beauclerk, second duke 
of St. Albans, and whoso granddaughter, 
Lady Diana Boauolork, was married to Shuts 
Barrington [n. v.], bishop of Durham. On 
the death 01 Sir John Werden, without 
malo issue, on 18 Fob. 1768, the baronetcy 
became extinot, and his estates passed to 
George Beauclerk, third duke of St. Albans. 
Some of tlio older Sir John Werden’s letters 
written whilo he was secretary of the Duke 
of York aro preserved in tho British Museum 
(Stowe MSS. 200 IT. 3-14,208, 201 IF. 268, 
806,210 f. 327, 211 f. 210). 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 1844; Wotton's 
English Baronetage, 1741, iii. 348-60; Hist. 
Reg, 1716, p. 547; Tepys’s Diary and Corre¬ 
spondence, ed. Braybrooko, iv. 171; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-17H j Harloien MS. 2040, 
f. 296.] 1 . 1 . 0 . 
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WEEDED or WORDEN, ROBERT 
U, 1690), soldier, was the son of John 
Warden (d. 1646), by his wife Katherine, 
daughter of Edward Dutton, governor of 
Barbados. On the eve of the civil war 
John was appointed a commissioner of array 
for Cheshire. He exerted his influence in 
support of the royal cause, and his son 
Hubert was named colonel of a troop of 
horse under Sir John. Byron, first baron 
Byron [q. v.] Robert distinguished himself 
by his activity. lie took part in the de¬ 
fence of Chester, but was wounded and 
taken prisoner in a skirmish on 18 Jan. 
1644-5. His father assisted in the negotia¬ 
tions for the surrender of the town, and 
signed the articles of surrender on S Feb. 
1646-6. On 26 March he begged to be per¬ 
mitted to compound for his delinquency in 
being a commissioner of array, pleading that 
he had never acted against parliament, and 
that he had hoen active in the surrender of 
Chester. The commissioners for compound¬ 
ing were moved by his representations, and, 
although lie had not come in within the 
prescribed term, they only imposed on Mm 
the email fine of 6007., ‘ consideration being 
bad of his great losses and land offices to 
members of parliament.’ Their sentence 
was confirmed by the House of Commons on 
9 July, Robert being included in the com¬ 
position. On 21 July the county committee 
indignantly remonstrated, declaring Robert 
' a most violent enemy, administering 
general astonishment and terror to the 
whole country.’ They were, however, too 
late ; the house declined to recede from its 
former decision, and as John had died about 
the close of 164G, Robert was finally cleared 
by a draft ordinance of the House of Lords 
on 12 Feb. 1046-7 (Journals of the Mouse of 
Commons, iv. 611.721 j Journals of the Souse 
of Lords, ix. 6, 7). In 1648, however, his 
estates were again sequestered on the sus- 
picionthatlie harboured treasonable designs, 
a fifth being allowed bis wife for mainte¬ 
nance. On 27 Jan. 1051-2 they were dis¬ 
charged from sequestration, but in 1666 his 
fidelity was seen to be very doubtful (Cal. 
Stats Papers, Dom. 1666, pp, 21G,220),andin 
1669 he took part in the royalist rising under 
Sir George Booth (first Lord DelamerHq, v.] 
He was proclaimed a traitor and a rebel on 
9 Aug. (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1669-00, 
p. 94), and his goods sequestered on 27 Aug. 
A few days earlier he was taken and sent to 
London for examination (ib. pp. 164, 167, 
160, 833). He succeeded in making his 
peace with the Commonwealth, probably at 
the expense of tho royalists, for at the Re¬ 
storation he was imprisoned on a charge of 


[ treason. Among other acts of treachery he 
was accused of betraying Booth and of en¬ 
deavouring to secure the king's person after 
the battle of "Worcester. Booth and other 
Lancashire gentlemen, however, befriended 
him, and he finally obtained his pardon, re¬ 
ceived back his estates, and in 1662 was made 
a groom of the Duke of York’s bedchamber, 
and was granted the lands of Thomas 
"Wogan [q. v.l, the regicide, in Pembroke¬ 
shire (ib. 1660-1 p. 9,1661-2 pp. 218, 469, 
666, 1068-4 p. 167; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. App. p. 166, 8th Rep. App. i. 278, 
280). On 4 June 1666 he received the 
commission of lieutenant in the Duke of 
York's guards (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1664-6, pp, 407, 617) ; and in May 1667 he 
was named a commissioner for regulating 
the Duke of Norfolk’s affairs (Pdpis, Diary 
and Corresp. ed, Braybrooke, iv. 90). On 
29 June 1667 he was appointed lieutenant 
and major in the Duke of York’s guards 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1667, p. 246), 
and on 2 Oct. 1672 was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant and lieutenant-colonel. 

On 10 Feb. 1672-8 Werden was returned 
to parliament for Chester, retaining his seat 
until the dissolution in 1679. He was re¬ 
turned for the same city on 9 March 1084- 
1686 to the first parliament of James II. 
On 1 May 1678 he received the commission 
of brigadier of the horse, and in the summer 
served in FlanderB against the Dutch. In 
1079 he was appointed comptroller of the 
Duke of York’s household. On the ac¬ 
cession of James II he was promoted, on 
19 June 1686, to the rank of 1 brigadier over 
all our forces,’ and on 31 July was appointed 
major-general. On 24 Oct. he received the 
command of the regiment of horse now 
known as the 4th dragoon guards, and on 
8 Nov. 1688 attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general. On 16 Sept, of that year, when 
the borough of Chester was remodelled by 
James, he was appointed a common councillor 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. i, 361). 

Notwithstanding the many benefits he re¬ 
ceived from James, he deserted him in 1688, 
and was rewarded dv the post of treasurer to 
Queen Mary. He died on 28 Jan, 1089-90. 
lie was twice married: first, to Jane Back- 
ham ; secondly, to Margaret Towsc. By his 
first wife he had John, who is separately 
noticed; Robert, a captain in the royal navy, 
who was killed fighting against the Dutch 
at Soiebav on 28 May 1673, while in com¬ 
mand of the Henrietta (ib. 10th Rep. App. vi. 
182), and Katherine, married to Richard 
Watts of Muclimunden in Hertfordshire. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 1844 ; Wotton’s 
English Baronetage, 1741, ill. 648; CM. of 
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Proceedings of Committeo for Compounding, 
pn. 1164, 3268; Malbon’s Civil War in 
Cheshire (Record Soo. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire), 1889, p. 168; Hemingway's Hist, of 
Cheshire, 1831, i. 194.] E. I. 0. 

WERFERTH. WEREFRID, or 
HEREFERTH (d. 916), bishop of Worces¬ 
ter, "was one of the little band of scholars 
whom King Alfred gathered round him, and 
to whom England owed the preservation of 
letters in tho dark years of Danish invasion. 
On 7 Juno 878 ( WHABTON, Anglia Sacra, i. 
471) he was consecrated bishop of Worcester 
by Archbishop Etbelred (d. 889) [q. v.], and 
is said, though doubtfully, to have been 
driven abroad by the Danes soon after, and 
to have gone into Qaul (ib. p. 474). Alfred 
seems to have called him to court about 
884 (Snr. Dunblm. ap. PnrBin, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 684), and to have given him a digni¬ 
fied position in his household, as one of 
his helpers in tho restoration of letters in 
Wossex. Among other works Worfortli, at 
tho king's command, and probably after 899 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 474), translated into Anglo- 
8axon tho ‘Dialogues’ of Dope Gregory; 
manuscripts of this translation are extant at 
Cambridge, London, and Oxford. He died 
m 916 (Flob, Wia. ap. Mon. Hist. Brit. i. 
C70). 

[See, in addition to the authorities mentioned 
in tho toxt, AsBor, Do Robus Qest. TElfrodi in 
Petrie’s Mon. llibt. BriL. pp. 480-7; Will. 
Malmesbury's Grata Pontifieum, p. 278 (Rolls 
Her ), and Gosta Regum, p. 180 (Engl, llibt. Soe.) j 
Flores Historiarum, i. 301, 448,480 (Rolls Ser.); 
Tanner's Ilibl. Brit.-IIib. pp. 767-8; Poland's 
Comment aril do Script. Brit. i. 164-6; Bale's 
Script. Biit. Cat. app. p. 33 ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Eceles. Angl. od. Hardy, iii, 47,] A. M. C-n, 

WESHAM or WESEHAM, ROGER nil 
(d. 1207), bishop of Lichfield, may have de¬ 
rived his name from Wesham, near Kirklmm, 
in tho Fylde, Lancashire, or from Woasen- 
ham, near Fakenliam in Norfolk, lie was 
a doctor of divinity, perhaps at Oxford, 
whore he became lecturer in the Franciscan 
school (Litti.ii, Or eg Friars in Oxford, p. 
80, Oxford Hist, Soo.) Wesham was a secu¬ 
lar, and had already held sovoral benefices. 
Tn 1228 be was prebendary of ElBton in 
Lincoln Oalhodral; in 1284 bo was rector 
of Walgravo, and aftorwards prebendary of 
Wildland in St. Paul’s, London. From 1286 
to 1241 he was archdeacon of Oxford, and 
in 1238 beheld tho archdeaconry of Roches¬ 
ter. lie was an intimate friend of Robert 
Grosseteste [n. v.], whoso favour now made 
him dean of Lincoln in place of William do 
Tonmay, who hod been deprived by the 
bishop. The chapter finally appealed to the 


pope to aeciae tneir quarrel with Gr os seteste 
over hrs visitatorial^ rights, and Wesham 
went to Lyons, whither he was followed bv 
the bishop ( Bunstaple Annals, p, 166) The 
two litigants were, however, the best of 
friends. On 25 Aug. 1246 Innocent IV in 
the council of Lyons gave judgment almost 
wholly in favour of Grosseteste (Dumtavk 
Annals, p. 168; Fpistolce, pp, lxi-iii). vVes. 
liam was accused of betraying the chapter 
in favour of the bishop, but the chapter’s 
case was unreasonable. * 


Before Innocent’s decision Wesham had 
through Grosseteste’s influence, been papally 
provided to tho seo of Lichfield; he was on 
19 Feb. 1245 consecrated by Innocent him¬ 
self at Lyons with the assistance of Grosse¬ 
teste and Petor of Aigueblanche [q. y.] 
bishop of Hereford. Henry’s consent had 
not been obtained, and the king was the 
more irritated since Richard de Wyche [q.v,] 
had also been appointed to ChicheBter tinder 
similar eirciimetances. Wesham therefore 
bad some difficulty in obtaining the restitu¬ 
tion of his temporalities (Flores Hist. u. 
288-9; Ln Ndvh, i. 548). 

Wesham was a scholar rather than a man 
of action, and a friend of the pope rather 
than of tho king, though lie had at least one 
dispulo with Innocent IV over an appoint¬ 
ment (Cal. Papal Letters, 1198-1804, p. 
209). lie avoided public life, and devoted 
himself to the internal administration and 
reform of his dioceso. The influence of the 
Franciscans and of Grossotesto suggested the 
main linos of his work. Like Grosseteste, 
he set great store on episcopal visitations. 
Ho issued in 1262 thirty-tivo visitation ques¬ 
tions (Burton Annals, pp. 290-8}, touching 
almost every point of church discipline. He 
also_ drew up Hhort ‘ institutes ’ for bis clergy, 
sotting forth for thorn the chief subjeots on 
which they should preach. He exhorted hi? 
clergy to proach of I on in the vulgar tongue, 
using practical and not subtle arguments, 
that all might understand them. In 1268 
Wosham induced tho two cathedral chapters 
to send au ontial number of proctors to futrne 
elections of bishops. IIo bet in order the 
neglected cathedral of Lichfield, annexed the 
rectory of Holton to the archdeaconry of 
Chester as a probond, and endowed a chantry- 

E riest to pray for the souls of the bishops of 
ilncoln aud Lichfield and tho dean of Lin¬ 
coln, On 7 Aug. 1263 Innocent IV granted 
him a faculty, ‘ in consideration of kis in¬ 
firmity,’ to take a coadjutor not removable 
against his will ( Cal. of Papal Registers ; 
Papal Letters, i. 289). But illness did not 
exempt, him from holding a commission with 
the bishops of Hereford and Winchester for 
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raising funds for the crusade against Man¬ 
fred, king of Sicily (Burton Annals , i. 360, 
861). 

In 1266 Wesham was smitten with 
paralysis. Knowing that all hope of re¬ 
covery was gone, and fearing that no small 
danger threatened his flock (Burton Anna/s, 
p. 877), he besought Alexander IV to allow 
him to yield up his office. The pope un¬ 
willingly consented, and appointed Henry 
de Lexinton, bishop of Lincoln, to receive his 
resignation [see under Lexintoh, John be]. 
This was effected on 4 Dec. at the manor 
of Brewood, to which Wesham had already 
retired on a pension of three hundred marks. 
He died at Brewood on Sunday, 21 May 
1267, and was buried at Lichfield on the 
following Tuesday, Fulk de Sandford[q.v.], 
archbishop of Dublin, celebrating the funeral 
office (Burton Annals, p. 408). 

[Calendar of Papal Registers., Letters, 1198- 
1304, Matthew Paris’s Clrron. Majors, vols.iv. 
and v., Flores Histonarum, Annales Monastic!, 
Grosseteste's Letters (Bolls 8er.); Little’s Grey 
Friars in Oxford (Oxford Ilist. Soc.); Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eeelesias Anglioanse, ed. Hardy; Godwin, 
He Prsesulibns Anglue; Beresford’a Diocesan 
History of Lichfield (S.P.O.K.), pp. 110-17, 
Fegge’s Memoirs of the Life of Roger de 
Weseham (1741) is a full but quaint biography.] 

M. T. 

WESLEY, CHARLES (1707-1788), 
divine and hymn-writer, eighteenth child, 
youngest and third surviving son of Samuel 
Wesley (1002-1736) [q. v.], was born at Ep- 
worthRectory,Lincolnshire, on 18 Doc. 1707. 
This correction from the usual date (1708) 
is made practically certain in Stevenson's 
' Memorials of the Wesley Family ’ [1870], 
p. 386. A seven months’ child, he was reared 
with difficulty. In 1716 he entered West¬ 
minster school, tinder the care and at the 
cost of his brother Samuel [see under Wes- 
let, Samuel, 1062-1736], till he was elected 
king's scholar in 1721, Among his school¬ 
fellows was William Murray (afterwards 
first Earl of Mansfield) [q. v.] Wesley, 
who was captain of the school (1726), was 
Murray’s protector from ill-usage on the 
score of his Jacobite origin. He showed 
dramatic ability and quickness in acquire¬ 
ment, and bore a high character, though 
his lively disposition got him into scrapes. 
John Wesley afErmed(m an unfinished sketch 
of his brother’s life, written 1790, and meant 
for publication) that at this period Garrett 
Wesley or Wellesley ( d . 23 Sept. 1728) of 
Dangan, co. Meath, wrote to his father pro¬ 
posing to provide for Charles's education and 
adopt him as his heir. Money was accord¬ 
ingly paid far his schooling for some years, 


but Charles was unwilling to go to Ireland 
(Mooed, 1824, i. 162); Maxwell (Life of 
Wellington,1839,i. 0) thinks the matter over¬ 
stated. Garrett Wesley ultimately adopted 
Richard Colley (afterwards Richard Colley 
Wellesley, first baron Mornington) [q. v.] 

In 1720 Charles entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, as a Westminster student, matricu¬ 
lating on IS June. For the first year he 
was indisposed to pass from the tutelage of 
bis brother Samuel to that of John, then 
fallow of Lincoln. 'He would warmly 
answer, " What, would you have me to be 
a saint all at onceP” and would hear no 
more.’ His application to study was coinci¬ 
dent with John's removal from Oxford (1727). 
Study brought ‘serious thinking’ in its train. 
He began to attend the weekly sacrament. 
In January 1729 he began a diary, kept it 
regularly for twenty years, then intermit¬ 
tently till 1766; the discontinuance was 
ascribed by bis brother to ‘ wrong humility.' 
By the bpring of 1729 (six months before 
John’s return to Oxford, in November) he 
had. ‘ persuaded two or three young scholars 
to accompany me, and to observe the method 
of study prescribed by the statutes of the 
university. This gained me the harmless 
nickname of metbodiet’ (letter to ThomaB 
Bradbury Chandler, 28 April 1786). The 
bestowal of the nickname is assigned by John 
Wesley to ‘a young gentleman of Christ 
Church.’ Its meaning has been much dis¬ 
cussed. Watson (Life of John Wesley, 
1839, p. 12) has cited its UBe as a religious 
designation (‘ plain, pack-staff methodists ’) 
as early as 1039. Daniel Williams [q. v.j 
and his followers were described (1093) as 
1 new methodists in the great point of justi¬ 
fication.’ John Wesley thought there was 
an allusion to the 1 medic! methodici ’ (as 
opposed to empirics). But there is no reason 
for questioning the testimony of Charles. 
He was called a ‘ methodist’ for advocating 
a system of study. The religious reference 
was not the primary one; the word meant 
little more than ‘ prig ’ (see Phillips, New 
World of Words, 6th edit. 1706, ed. Kersey, 
where 1 methodist' is glossed 1 one that treats 
of a method, or affects to be methodical ’). 

In 1730 Charles graduated B.A. and began 
to take pupils. He was an excellent scholar, 
an especially good Latinist. His plan of 
associated study and religious exercises as¬ 
sumed new proportions under his brother’s 
lead [seo WEBLBr, John]. He threw him¬ 
self into the movement with conspicuous 
zeal. It was to Charles Wesley that George 
Whitefleld [q. v.] first turned (1732) when he 
felt drawn to the methodist movement. Yet 
he looked forward to no career beyond that 
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of a tutor, and ‘ exceedingly dreaded enter¬ 
ing into holy orders,’ This dread was partly 
due to introspective views of religion de¬ 
rived from mystical writers, whose influence 
he never entirely shook off. He graduated 
M.A. on 12 March 17S2-8, His copy of 
Fell’s ‘Life’ of Ilammond, with the auto¬ 
graph dote 1734, and the motto * Longe 
Sequar,’ has been preserved (Wakelhy, 
Anecdotes, 1870, p. 879). In face of the 
opposition of his brother Sam uel, who tho ug lit 
him unfit for llie work, he joined John in 
the mission to Georgia, going as secretary 
to James Edward Oglethorpe [q. ▼.], the 
governor. On the advice of John Hurt on 
(1698-1771) [q. v.l, he was ordained deacon 
by John Potter (1674 P-1747) [q. v.], then 
bishop of Oxford, and priust by Edmund 
Gibson [q. v.], bishop of London, in October 
1786, just before starting. 

Leaving his brother at Savannah, Wesley 
reached (9 March 1730) Frederica, St. Simon’s 
Island, Oglethorpe's residence. From lids 
date his 1 Journal’becomes available. He 
was to minister to the colonists and convort 
the Indians. Ilis stay was not long; his 
strictness made him anomies in a lax com¬ 
munity j by his refusal to recognise lay- 
baptism, ho prejudiced his efforts for moral 
reform j he did not got on with Oglethorpe, 
and even welcomed 1 a friondly fever.’ On 
13 May he loft for secretarial duties at 
Savannah. lie was anxious to resign his 
post. Talcing despatches from Oglethorpe to 
the Georgia trustees and tlio board of trado, 
he left Savannah on 26 July in very unfit 
health for a stormy voyage in an uusoa- 
wortliy vessol. After delays at Charlestown 
and Boston, he landed at Deal on 3 Dec. 
1730. lie did not resign tho secretaryship 
till 8 April 1738, when tho state of his 
health and his brother's udvico (that ho 
Bhould remain at Oxford) lod him to give 
up the idea of tho Georgia mission. lie 
had previously made vain olforts to induce 
the ecclesiastical authorities to recognise 
Moravian co-operation. Ilis intercourse 
with Zinzondorl’ began on 19 Jan. 1787. 
He was able to aid Zinzendorf, through his 
acquaintance with Bishop Potter, 

By Potter’s advice, he joined (26 Aug. 
1787) the Oxford deputation with nu address 
to the throne at Hampton Court. Shortly 
afterj ho consulted William Law [q. v.l on 
religious matters, without gaining satisfac¬ 
tion. In February 1738 he camo under the 
inlluenee of Peter Bohlor, who learned Eng¬ 
lish from him, during a visit at Oxford, 
Wesley does not seem to have learned 
German. Tho porusal of Luther on Gala¬ 
tians, which he met with in May, gavo 


conversion; a similar experience reached his 
brother John on tho following Wednesday 
ull of new zeul, he resumed preaehinir ml 
2 July. On 24 July he became un&°d 
curate to George Stouehouse of St. Marv’s 
Islington; he read daily prayers, preached 
constantly in London churches, visited New¬ 
gate, and hold private meetings for exposi" 
tion and devotion. On 20 Oct. he first 
preached without notes. In interviews with 
Gibson, bishop of London, he defended him¬ 
self against oliarges of irregularity; he an¬ 
noyed Gibson by giving him formal notice 
(14 Nov.) of his intention to rebaplise a 
woman who had received baptism from a 
dissontor. The Islington churchwardens 
disliking his ministrations, questioned the 
legality of his position, and kept him forcibly 
from tho pulpit. Slonohouse was obliged to 
ond the engagement in May 1739. His fre¬ 
quent preaching for Ilenry Piers, vicar of 

Bexley, Kent, brought a Bummons to Lambeth 
and a censure (19 June) from Archbishop 
Potter. On 1 July he preached on justifica¬ 
tion before tho university of Oxford. A. 
walk through a field, to preach on Kenning- 
ton Common, brought an action for trespass, 
which cost him (29 J uly) nearly 20Z. 

Ho entered upon tho itinerant ministry on 
16 Aug. 1739, riding to the west of Eng¬ 
land. Taking his brother's place at Bristol, 
ho mado this his hondquartors, entering on 
his ministry at Weavers’ Hall on 81 Aug. 
For the next sovonlaon years he pursued 
his evaugolislic journeys, finding hearers 
up and down England and Wales, from flic 
1 kcolmon ’ of Nowoaslle-on-Tyuo to tke 
‘ tinnors 1 of Cornwall. Ilis good sense ap¬ 
pears in his remarks (1743) on the con¬ 
vulsive paroxysms which began in 1780; 
some wero counterfeit, others could he con¬ 
trolled, the remainder ho could not accept 
as divine signs. On two ocoasions he 
visited Ireland (9 Sept. 1747-20 March 
1748, and 13 Aug.-8 Oct. 1748). He had 
to endure much rough usage, yet atEinsale, 
he reports (8 Sept. 1748), * the proshyterions 
say 1 am a prusbyterian; the churchgoers 
that I am a minister of theirs ; and the 
catholics are sure I am a good catholic 
in my heart.’ Except that he did not again 
cross to Ireland, his marriage (1749) made 
little change in Ids plans ; Mb wife accom¬ 
panied liis lournoys, riding behind him on a 

I iillion. Bor fine voice led the singing at 
lis religious mootings. By a strong measure 
ho frustrated his brother's unwise matri¬ 
monial project of the same year. Though 
he hud encouraged lay preaching, and had 
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himself (in July 1740, in the schoolroom at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, Jackson, ii. 473) 
been the first to administer the communion 
to his followers, rebelled from this rite at the 
Temple church, Bristol, he toot alarm when 
the views of some lay preachers pointed to 
the severance of metkodism from the church 
of England. The celebration of the euoha- 
rist by Charles Perronet [see under Pebro- 
tfBT, Vincent], who had been his companion 
to Ireland,he denounced as a 1 vile example ’ 
(Letter in Tthrman, John Wesley, 1870, ii. 
202). In the critical year 1766 he left 
abruptly the conference at Leeds, which, 
after three days’ discussion of the question 
of separation from the church, decided (9 May) 
that ,' whether it was lawful or not, it was 
no ways expedient.’ lie attended the con¬ 
ference of 1766 (in August, at Bristol), but 
was not satisfied. Shortly afterwards he 
went on a mission to the north of England 
< to confirm the metliodists in the church.’ 
After his return to Bristol on 6 Nov. 1766 
he toot no further part in the itinerant 
ministry. It is said thatherefusod a beuefioe 
worth 6007. a year, and declined a fortune 
proffered him by a lady who had quarrelled 
with her relatives (Moore, 1826, ti. 372). 

When methodist preaohers began to take 
the beneGt of the Toleration Act, ho would 
hove had them leave mefchodism for dissent. 
As an alternative, he offered to use all his 
interest to obtain their admission to Angli¬ 
can orders. He writes (27 March 1760) to 
John Nelson: ' Bather than see thee a dis¬ 
senting minister, I wish see thee smiling 
in thy coffin ’ (Jackson, ii, 186). His health 
suffered ; he was compelled in 1761 to retire 
from active duties to Bath. From 1762 the 
Wesleys diverged in their treatment of a 
point of doctrine. Both had preached ' per¬ 
fection ; ’ Charles now, in view of ourrent 
fanatical claims, insisted on a gradual pro¬ 
cess, reaching a higher goal. No difference 
of opinion or of policy injured their mutual 
confidence or disturbed the frankness of 
their intercourse. Charles was always the 
champion of his brother’s refutation, even 
when moat suspicious of the aims of hie fol¬ 
lowers. 

In 1771 he removed with his family to 
London, occupying a leasehold house, 

1 Chesterfield Street, Marylehone, which 
was given to him, furnished, for the re¬ 
mainder of the lease (over twenty years) by 
Mrs, G-umley. He preached in turn at the 
Foundery; after the opening (1 Nov. 1778) 
of City Road Chapel, he preached there 
twice every Sunday during church hours 
(contrary to his brother’s custom), and re¬ 
luctantly submitted to share this duty with ! 


others. His preaching powers were waning; 
occasionally, as of old, he could pour forth 
‘ a torrent of impetuous and commanding 
eloquence,’ but his usual delivery was sub¬ 
dued and slow, with frequent pauses (Jack- 
son, Life and Times, 1873, p. 314), and 
his sermons were sometimes interrupted by 
intervals of singing (Jackson, ii. 488). He 
was assiduous m visiting condemned male¬ 
factors, including the notorious William 
Dodd [q. v.] To his brother’s ordinations, 
which began in 1784, he was vehemently 
opposed; there seems no ground for Jack¬ 
son's opinion that ‘he became less hostile’ 
to the measures, though resolved to have no 
breach with his brother, but to leave in his 
hands the conduct of methodism. In 1786 
he first met William Wilberforce [q. v.] at 
tbe bouse of Hannah More [q. v.] 

At the beginning of 1788 his strength en¬ 
tirely failed; by March he was unable to 
write. On his brother’s advice he was 
attended by John Whitehead (1740 P-1804) 
[q. v.] Ho died on 29 March 1788. Owing 
to the misdirection of a letter, the news did 
not reach his brother till 4 April, too late for 
attendance at the funeral. On 6 April he 
was buried, at his own express desire, in the 
churchyard of Bt. Marylehone, immediately 
behind the old church; the pall was borne 
by eight Anglican divines; the expenses of 
his funeral (IS/. 16s. Gd.) were met by a 
private subscription (Ttebman, John Wesley, 
lii, 226); a small obelisk marks his giave. 
In City Road Chapel (where he had declined 
burial, the ground being unconsecrated) is 
a marble tablet to bis memory. His profile, 
with that of his brother, is on the tablet 
placed (1871) in Westminster Abbey on the 
initiative of Dean Stanley. Ilia portrait 
(1771) by John Russell, in the Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall, has often been engraved. 
Another portrait (1784) is in Whitehead’s 
‘ Life,’ engraved by J. Fittler, and again in 
Moore’s ‘Life’ (1824), engraved by W.T. 
Fry. He was of low stature but not slight, 
near-sighted, and abrupt and even odd in 
manner, Always absent-minded, be could 
read and compose at bis ease, oblivious of his 
company. Like his brother, he wrote By- 
roru’s shorthand. His manuscripts were 
always modelsofneatness. In othsrrespects 
his more methodical habits in later life were 
probably due to the influence of his wife 
(Watson, J. Wesley, p. 410). In old age ‘he 

rodeeveryday(clothedforwinterevenin sum¬ 
mer) a little home, grey with age ’ (Moore, 
1826, ii. 869). Tender and sensitive, his 
family affections were strong; his warmth 
of temper never led him into angry heats; 
to his brother he looked up with a loving 
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reverence, undisturbed by tlieir differences, it must be remembered that these 
In defensive repartee lie woe as ready, edited by John, who adapted his brothe^ 
though not so pungent, as his brother. He pieces for public use, both by omission anl 
had no faculty for government. Though lie by combination. Charles Wesley’s untouched 
had plenty of courage, he was swayed by work is to be seen in publications issued m 
conflicting feelings, with the rosult that his his sole name, and in posthumous prints 
half-measures conveyed an impression of from his manuscript. lie is said to have 
timidity. written 6,600 hymns (Overton in Jtjuax’n 

Hemarried (8 April 1749) Sarah (6.12 Oct. Ilymnology, 1802, p. 1268); about five hun- 
1726; d. 28 Dec. 18221, third daughter of dred are in constant use. Dealing with every 
Marmaduke Ghvynno (d. 1769) of Garth, lopicfromthepointofviewofspiritualexpen- 
Brcconshiro; the marriage, celebrated by his ence, they rarely subside into the meditative 
brother John, was a most happy one. Ilis mood. Richin melody, they invite to singmc 
widow had an annuity of 100/. from John and in tlio best of them there is a lyrical 
Wesley, on whose death it was commuted, swing and an undertone of mystical fervour 
at her requoet, for a capital sum. After the which both vitalise and mellow the substra- 
expenditure of this she was relieved from turn of dootrine. Much attention has been 
straits by nn annuity providod by William directed to his sacramental hymns (1746) in 
Wilberforce in conjunction with two frionds, which the ‘ real presence ’ is expressly taught. 
The melhodist body followed with an an- OthcrpointsarenotedinWaringtonVEcfioes 

nuifcy, which was continued to the surviving of the Prayer-book in Wesloy’s Hymns’ 
children. Of Wesley's eight children, five [1876], 8vo. 

died in infancy. Charles (1767-1834) and The following collcotions appear to con- 
Samuol (1760-1837) are separately noticed, tain exclusively his own hymns: 1. ‘Hymns 
The surviving daughter, Sarah, a woman of on God’s Everlasting Love,’ 2 parts, 1741, 
great culture, who mixed in tho host literary 12mo. 2. ‘For the Nativity,’1744, 12mo. 

society oflior day, died at Bristol, unmarried, 3. ‘For tho Watclmight,’ 1744, 12mo. 4. 
on 19 Sept. 1828, agod 08. ‘Fnnoral Hymns,’ 1744, 12mo; enlarged, 

John Wesley writes of his brother: 1 Ilis 1769,12mo. 6. ‘ For Times of Trouble,’ 1746, 
loastpraisewashistalontforpoetry; although 12mo; revised edition, sameyoar; additional, 
Dr, Watts did not. scruple to say that that 1746,12mo. 6. ‘ On the Lord’s Supper,’ 1746, 
single poom, “ Wrestling Jacob,” was worth 12mo. 7. ‘ Gloria Pair!... to the Trinity,’ 
all thovorsos ho himself had written’ ( Minutes 1740, l2mo. 8. ‘ On tho great Festivals,’ 1746, 
of Conference, 1788). Yet among tho many 4to. 9. ‘For Ascension Day,’ 1740,12mo. 
sorvicos rendevod by Charles Wesley to tho 10. ‘For Our Lord’s Resurrection,’ 1746, 
oause of religion, his work as a hymn-wrilor 12mo, 11. ‘Graces before and after Meat,’ 
stands pre-eminent. Exorcising an hereditary 1746, 12mo. 12. ‘For tho Public Thanks- 

£ ift, he had early written verses both in giving,’ 1746, 12mo. 18. ‘For those that 

iatin and English, hut tho opening of the spelt and thoso that have Redemption,’1747, 
vein of his spiritual genius was a conso- 12mo, 14. ‘ On his Marriage,’1749. 16.‘On 
nuenco of the inward crisis of Whit-Sunduy Occasion of his being prosecuted in Ireland,' 
1738. Two days later his hymn upon his 1749. 10. ‘ Hymns and Sacred Poems,' 

conversion was written. IIo doubt eclat first Bristol, 1749,2 vole. 12mo. 17. ‘For New 
whothor ho had done right in even showing Year’sl)ay,’1760,12mo. 18. ‘Forthe Year 
it to a friend. Tho first collection of hymns 1706,’ 1766, 12mo. 19. ‘Of Intercession,’ 

issued by John Wesley (1737) contains no- 1768,12mo. 20. ‘ For tho Use of Methodist 
thing by Charles. From 1789 to 1740 tho Preachers,’ 1768, 12mo. 21. 'On the ex- 
hrotliers issued oight collections in their ppetod Invasion,’1759,12mo. 22,‘On the 
joint names. Some difficulty has been felt Thanksgiving Day,’ 1769, 12mo 28. ‘For 
in assigning to each his respective composi- those to whom Christ is all,’ 1761, 12mo. 
tions. To John are usually given all trans- 24. ‘ Short Ilymns on . . . Passages of . . . 
lationsfrom Gorman originals, as it is doubt- Scripturo,’ 1702, 2 vols. 12mo. 26. ‘For 
fulwhetherOharleecouldreadthatlanguage; Childron,’ 1708, 12mo. 26. ‘For the Use 

and if this ia not conclusive (ae the originals of Families,’ 1767, 12mo. 27. ‘On tho 

might have been interpreted for him), a at rang Trinity,’1767,12mo. 28. ‘ Preparation for 
argument may be found in his constant in- Death,’ 1772, 12mo. 29. ‘In the Time of 
ability to write on eubjoots proposod to him, the Tumults,’ 1780, 12mo. 80, ‘For tho 

and not spontaneously'suggestod by his own Nation,’ 1782,12mo. 31. ‘For Condemned 
mind. All original hymns, not expressly Malefactors,’ 1786, 12mo. A few hymns 
daimod by John in his journals and other were first printed separately. Other poetical 
writings, are usually given to Charles. But publications were an 1 Elogy,’ Bristol, 1742, 
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ito, on Robert Jones of Ponmon Castle; 
an ‘Epistle,’ 1765,16mo, to John Wesley ; 
and an ‘ Epistle/ 1771, 8 vo, to George 
Whitefield (written 1765). Ilia poetical 
works, including many not before published, 
are contained in the ‘Poetical Works of 
John and Charles Wesley,’ 1868-72,18 vole. 
l 6 mo, edited by George Osborn. A large 
number of his hymns, still unpublished, were 
discovered in the Wesleyan archives in 1896. 
In prose Wesley published a few sermons, 
and ‘ A Short Account of the Death of Mrs. 
H. Richardson' [1741], 8 vo j 6 th edit. New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, 1743,12mo. His university 
sermon on 4 April 1742 ran through sixteen 
editions in seven years, and was translated 
into Welsh. A volume of * Sermons/ 1816, 
10 mo, issued by his widow, contains twelve 
(mostly early) sermons (with an additional 
one by John Wesley) and a 1 Memoir/ pro¬ 
bably by his daughter Sarah. 

[Biographies of Charles Wesley are included 
in most ot the biographies of John Wesley ; of 
special value are those by Whitehead, 1703 
(also issued separately), and by Moore, 1821—S 
An independent Life, ruth much use of un¬ 
published correspondence, was produced, 1841, 
2 vols. (abridged as ‘Memoirs/ 1848,1 vol.), by 
Thomas Jackson, who also edited Charles Wes¬ 
ley’s Journal (1736-56), 1849, 2 vols. with 
selections from his correspondence. Additional 
particulars are in the Life by John Tolford 
[1886]. See also Forahall’s Westminster School, 
1884; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, iv. 
1626; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 1802, which 
has been followed for the bibliography (articles 
■Methodist Hymnody’ and ‘Wesley Family’); 
Green’s Bibliography of the Works of John 
and Charles Wesley, 1896; authorities cited 
above, and references to art. Wesley, John,] 

A. 4. 

WESLEY, CHARLES (1767-1834), 
musician, the eldest eon of Charles Wesley 
(1707-1788) [ 5 . vj, was born at Bristol on 
11 Dec. 1767. His musical talent was in¬ 
herited from hothparents ; hishrother Samuel 
relates that their father was ‘ extremely 
fond of music/ and, when young, * I believe, 
performed a little on the flute.’ Their 
mother ‘ had very considerable vocal talent | 
played prettily upon the harpsichord, and 
sang sweetly. In Handel’s oratorio songs 
she much excelled, being blessed with a 
voice of delightful quality, though not of 
very strong power or extensive compass.’ 
Charles displayed a musical precocity almost 
without parallel. At the age of two years 
and three-quarters he could play ‘ a tune on 
the harpsichord readily and in just time/ 
and even ‘always put a true bass to it.' 
While he was playing his mother tied him 
in the choir with a back-string. At the 


age of four his father took him to London. 
John Stanley [q. v.] and John Worgan [q. v.] 
heard him play, anil were much impressed by 
his performances; John Beard [q, v.] offered 
to get him placed as a chorister ot the Chapel 
Royal, but his father refused, not intending 
the child should become a musician. For 
two years more be was without guidance; 
then he had lessons from Rooke, a Bristol 
organist, who did not strictly control him, 
and his progress was owing only to his na¬ 
tural talent. He became specially distin¬ 
guished as a performer of Scarlatti’s sonatas. 
Afterwards deciding to adopt the musical 
profession, he settled in London, and took 
lessons from Joseph Kelway [q. v.], and in 
composition from William Boyce [q. v.] He 
dedicated a set of string quartets to Dr. 
Boyce, upon whose death he composed an 
elegy, the words contributed by bis father. 
At this time Wesley was living in Chester¬ 
field Street, Marylehone. He published a set 
of ‘ Six Concertos for the Organ or Harpsi¬ 
chord, Op. 1/ a set of eight songs, and a 
Concerto Gi-obso, which is favourably criti¬ 
cised in the 1 European Magazine/ Novem¬ 
ber 1784. He was organist of Surrey Chapel 
before 1794, then of South Street Chapel, 
Welbeck Chapel, and Chelsea Hospital, and 
finally of Marylehone Parish Church. The 
promiseofhis youth had notbeenfulfllled,and 
he became only a sound practical musioian, 
a solid composer and performer without any 
special distinction. He remained unmarried, 
living with his parents, and afterwards with 
his sister Sarah. Late in life the brother 
and sister revisited Bristol, where Charles 
played on all the organs. Sarah was buried 
there with the five brothers and sisters who 
had died young, one of whom had shown 
musical talent when but twelve months 
old, Charles died on 28 May 1884. Among 
bis works were a set of variations for the 
pianoforte, dedicated to the Princess Char¬ 
lotte ; music to ‘ Caractacus; ’ glees, Bongs, 
and anthems. The anthem, ‘My soul has 
patiently waited/ was printed by Page in 
‘ Harmonia Sacra/ 1800; and two others, 
arranged os organ solos, in Novello’s ‘ Cathe¬ 
dral Voluntaries/ 1881. At the Royal 
College of Music (Sacred Harmonic Society's 
Library, No, 1946) is a volume of music in 
Charles Wesley's autograph, including a 
complete score of Tye’s ‘Actes of the 
Apostles.’ His own compositions made 
little impression, even in their own day; 
and they have long since been completely 
forgotten. Charles Wesley is perhaps the 
most singular instance on record of altogether 
exceptional musical precocity leading to no 
great results in after life; beyond doubt he 
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v, ouH have been a more distinguished 
musician had his father accepted the offer 
to educate him in the Ohapel Royal, "where 
he would have grown up in a musical atmo¬ 
sphere unattainable at Bristol. 

[Dailies Barrington’s Miscellanies, 1781, pp. 
289, 801; Samuel Wosloy’s Recollections, in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 27693; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music and Musicians, iv. 446; Bingloy’s Musical 
Biogr, 2nd edit. 1834, ii. 276-0.] IX, D. 

WESLEY, JOHN (1708-1791), evange¬ 
list and leader of mothodism, fifteenth child 
and second surviving son of Samuel Wesley 
(1602-1786) [a. v.], was born at Epworth 
Rectory, Lincolnshire, on 17 June 1708. The 
day and month rest on his own testimony 
(Westminster Mag. 1774, p. 181), the year 
is deduced from his father's certificate of his 
baptism (Stdvunson, Memorials of the Wesley 
Family, 1876, p, 829). Through his father he 
was descended from Adam Loftus (1688P- 
1605) fa, v.], primate of Ireland; his more 
immediate ancestry, on both sides of the house, 
was nonconformist. Though baptised John 
Benjamin (his parents having lost infant stms 
of those names), his sacond name was never 
in use. TIis early education from the age of 
five was under his mother, whose mothods 
were exacting; a single day was allowed for 
learning the alphabet. Ilia rescue from the 
Are (9 Feb. 1708-9) at Epworth Ileotory fixed 
itself in his mind as a work of divine pro¬ 
vidence. lie was early noted for firmness 
of character and for his reflective turn, his 
father remarking that 'our Jack’would do 
nothing ( non etiam orepitare) 1 unless he 
could give a reason for ft,’ At eight years 
old he was admitted 1.o the communion. On 
the nomination of his father’s patron, John 
Sheffield, first duke of Buckingham and Nor- 
manby [q. v.l one of the governors, he was 
admittod (28 Jan. 1718-14) on the founda¬ 
tion of tho Oliartorhouso eohool, Loudon, 
At this time he wrote Ids surname 1 Wostlay.’ 
His morning run (by his father’s order) thrice 
round the Charterhouse green strengthened 
his constitution. For some yoars he favod 
ill; the younger boys, robbed of rations by 
the soniors, had to make shift with broad. 
The story is told in a pamphlet of 1702 that 
the usher Andrew Tooko fa. v.] of tho ' Pan¬ 
theon ' remonstrated with him for associating 
with his juniorB whom ho harangued, and 
got the answer ' Better to rule in hell than 
serve in heaven.’ To his absence at school 
during the mysterious disturbances (1716- 
1717) at Epworth rectory we owe the minute 
accounts or this affair, supplied by members 
of the family in satisfaction of his curiosity! 
in the ‘Arminian Magazine’ (Ootoher-De- 


cembor 1784) he maintained the sup^timi 
character of the occurrences. Has brother 
Samuel, then head-usher at Westminster 
school, writes of him (1719) as a mod 
scholar and ' learning Hebrew ’ (Whitehead 
i. 881). 1 

On 24 June 1720 (Tyueman, i. 19) he was 
elected scholar of Christ Ohurch, Oxford* 
he matriculated on 18 July, when his urn 
given as 16 (Fosram). Just before going up 
he was introduced to Henry Saelieverefi 
[q.v.], whom he found ' as tall as a maypole 
and as fine aB an archoishop.’ He relates 
with great contempt, Sacheverell’s advioe to 
him, being ‘ a very little fellow,’ to ‘ go back 
to school’ (Wakplut, Anecdotes of /*» 
Wesleys, 1870, p. 82). He was a diligent 
and sprightly student, much pinched for 
money. In a letter (17 June 1724) to hi 8 
brother Samuel he gives a specimen of his 
English versifying, a triflo from the 
On Oloe’s ‘ favouril o floa’ (Westminster Mag. 
ut enp.) The perusal of t he * Essay of Health 
and Long Life,’ 1724, by George Oheyne 
fa. v.J, about which ho writes to his mother 
(1 Nov. 1724), fixed his lifolong principle 
of spare and temperate diet, to the im¬ 
proving of his health, He graduated B.A, 
in 1724. Till the following year he had 
apparently no thought of taking orders. He 
wntos ( Journal, May 1738) that his father 
pressed him to do so. When he had decided 
for this vocationliis mothorwarmly approved, 
though ‘your father and I seldom think 
aiilco 1 (letter of 28 Feb. 1724-6), and advised 
his applying himsolf to 'practical divinity' 
as ' tho best study for candidates for orders.’ 
IIo was much influenced by writers who 
inculcated ‘ the religion of the heart,’ but he 
used them with discrimination. lie read 
the 1 Iraitatio Chrieti’ in Stanhope’s veuion, 
and was ' very angry at Ivcmpis for being 
too strict’ (in 1736 ho published a revised 
edition of this version). Taylor's ‘Holy 
Living and Dying’ struck him ns inculcating 
a false humility, lie found difficulties in 
the Anglican article on predestination and 
in the excluding clauses of tho Athenaeum 
oreod, His homo correspondence on these 
topics is interesting as showing his resort to 
his mothor's counsel, and her abhorrence of 
rigid Calvinism, On 19 Sept. 1726 he was 
ordaineddeacon by John Potter (1674P-1747) 
[q. v.], then bishop of Oxford, llis first ser¬ 
mon was preaehod (16 Oot.) at South Leigh, 
near Witney, Oxfordshire, John Morley 
(d. 1781), rector of Lincoln College, used 
influence for his election (17 March 1728) 
as follow; this was a tribute to his high cha¬ 
racter, his facility in argument, and hie clas¬ 
sical taste, nis father writes with pride, 
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«my Jack is fellow of Lincoln.’ The deve- Merton-witticism. The company of Oxford 
lopment of his poetical powers is shown in methodists never reached large proportions. 
a paraphrase of part of Psalm civ, begun Two or three of John Wesley's pupils were 
(19 Aug.) at Epworth. On 7 Nov. he was admitted to their meetings in 1730, and one 
chosen wreck lecturer and moderator of the pupil of Charles; Benjamin Ingham [q. v.] 
classes. He graduated MA. on 9 Feb. 1726- of Queen’s, and Thomas Broughton (1712- 
1727 (Foster; Whitehead, from Wesley's 1777) [q. v.] of Exeter were admitted in 
'private diary,’ gives 14 Feb,; Stevenson 1732; at later periods of the same year John 
gives IB Feb.) Long afterwards he gave Clayton (1709-1773) [q. v.] of Brasenose, 
curious proof of the soundness of his scholar- with two or three of his pupils, was ad- 
, ship. Warburton, who attacked him. in 1762, mitted, and James Hervey (1716-1758) 

. gent the manuscript of his work to Weslsy, [q. v.] of Lincoln; George Whitefield [q. v.j 
who corrected the classical quotations and ot Pembroke was not admitted till 1786 
returned it (Evnun’CT, Adam Clarke, 1848, (see Tvermait, Oxford Methodists, 1878). 
j, 244). Their proceedings were attacked in ‘ Fog's 

In August 1727 he became his father’s Weekly Journal’ of 9 Dec. 1782, and a de¬ 
curate, living and officiating mainly at fensive pamphlet was issued by an outsider, 
Wroot, paying visits to Oxford, where he ‘ The Oxford Methodists ’ (1732 ; 2nd edit, 
was ordained priest (22 Sept. 1728) by Bishop 1788). Samuel Wesley, the father, visited 
Potter. lie was much impressed bv a say- Oxford in January 1732-3 to learn ‘what 
ing of Thomas Haywood (d. 1746), who his sons were doing,’encouraged them toper- 
examined him, to the effect that entering the severe, and helped them from time to time 
priesthood was ‘ bidding defiance to all man- ly his advice. Bishop Potter was friendly 
kind ’ (Hampbon, i. 113). He paid a visit to to them; though 1 irregular,’ he affirmed that 
Staunton,Worcestershire, the home of Betty they had ‘ done good.’ The Oxford methodists 
Kirklmm (whom MarthaWesley, writing on were assiduous in study (in 1781 John and 
7 Feb. 1727-8, calls his ' Varanese ’), sister Charles Wesley began a lifelong practice 
of Robert Kirkham. About this time he of conversing with each other in Latin) j 
read the ‘Christian Perfection’ (1720) of every night they met for consultation before 
William Law [q.v.], followed by his'Serious supper; they relieved the poor, and looked 
Call’(1729). These writings aided him by after the clothing and training of school 
setting a higher standard for the religious children; they daily visited the prisoners in 
life,and‘everythingappearedinanewview.’ the castle, read prayers there on Wednea- 
Wesley, in July 1732, made Law’s personal days and Fridays, preached there on Sun- 
acquaintance at Putney, and was by him in- days, and administered the communion once 
troduced to the 1 Theologia Gemanica’ and a month, Their religion was formed on the 
other hooks of the same class. His break prayer-hook; next to the bible in point of 
with the mystics in after life was complete, doctrine they valued the hooks of homilies. 
JacobBoehme he treated as‘fustian’ ( Jour- Nor did they deny themselves recreation; 
nal, 4 June 1742), and Swedenborg as a it would be unjust to charge tbeir temperas 
madman (ib. 28 March 1770). His severe morbid; their philanthropy kept them in 
‘Letter’(1766) to Law has never been re- touch with real life; Wesley's strong sense, 
printed in full. his cheerfulness (he did not disdain a game 

A kindly letter from Morley (21 Oct. of cards, as his private accounts show), and 
1729) recalled him from his curacy to fulfil his knowledge of human nature, gave & 
thestatutoryobligotioneofhiefellowship. He manly tone to their zeal. The marked 
returned to residence at Lincoln College on divergence of their subsequent careers, while 
22 Nov., and was at once plaoed in oharge showing reaction in some cases from an 
of eleven pupils. He found his brother ideal overstrained, proves also that the dis- 
Charles [q. v.] associated with two other oipline of strictness was not ruinous to the 
undergraduates, William Morgan (1712- independence of individual minds. Wesley 
1732), of Christ Church, an Irishman, and himself was little of an ascetio; to be metho- 
Kirkham (above-mentioned) of Merton; the dical and exact was with him an essential 
three were already labelled as ‘ methodists ’ port of happiness. He rose at four to cure 
[see Weslet. Charles) from their strict himself of lying awake at night. At five, 
rules of study and religious observance, morning and evening, he spent an hour in 
Including the practice or weekly commu- private prayer. His diary and accounts 
nion. On joining these young methodists were kept with constant precision. One 
John Wesley naturally beoame their head, day a week he allowed for friendly corre- 
and directed their plans, getting the niok- spondence. His first publication was a small 
name of 1 curator of the holy club,’ a collection of daily prayers (1733) for the 
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use of his pupils. On 11 June 1784 he 
preached what his brother Charles oalls ‘ his 
Jacobite sermon,’ bofore the university, 
having takon the precaution to submit it 
to tho vice-chancellor for approval before 
preaching. 

Between August 1780 and July 1784 he 
corresponded as ‘ Cyrus ’ with ‘ Aspasia,’ 
i.e. Mary Pendarves (formerly Granville, 
and better known as Mary Delany [q. v.]); 
she was a friend of his ‘ Varunese. The 
correspondence shows warmth of interest on 
both sides (Txdbmait, i. 76). In November 
1784 his father was anxious to see him ap¬ 
pointed us his successor at Epworth. Ills 
brothor Samuel, who had himself deolined 
the post, wrote strongly, almost angrily, 
to urge compliance upon John. But Wesley 
Was moved neither by his father’s entreaty 
nor by his brother's arguments. lie thought 
there was more good to be done at Oxford, 
and that ho could do it. Tim correspondence 
extended to February 1734-6 (Piuesiley, 
Original Letters, 1791, pp. 17-60). Yet it 
appears from a letter of 16 April (when liis 
father was dying) that ho had then applied 
for tho succession to Epworth; Edmund 
Gibson [q. v.], bishop of London, was ‘ the 
obstacle’ to his promotion (TrcuMAtr, i. 
102). Ten days later lie at tended his fat liar’s 
deathbed. Wliat altered liis view of the 
Oxford situation is not known; but his judg¬ 
ment as to the right Bold for his powers 
must have undergone a revolution, since by 
18 Sept, he was ready to undertake tho 
Georgia mission, promoted hy John Burton 
[a. v.j, one of the Georgia trustees, most of 
whom, however, were dissenters. Wesloy, 
with his brothor Charles, was on a visit to 
James Hutton (1716-1706) [q. v.j at West¬ 
minster, when he moL Burton, who mlrodneed 
bim to Jamos Edward Oglethorpe fq. v.] 11 is 
first oxtemporary sermon was preached at this 
timo in Allhallows, Lombard Street, on tho 
failure of John ITeylvn [q. v.] 

Tlio Wesleys, with Ingham and Charles 
Delamotto (1714-1790), son of a Middlesex 
magistrate (ho went as John Wesley's 
famulus), embarked for Georgia in the Sim- 
monds at Gravcsund on 14 Oot. 1786, though 
the vessel did not actually begin her voyage 
from Cowes till JO Deo. On board were 
twenty-six German Moravians, with David 
Nitschmann (1000-1772), their new-made 
113 March 1784-6) bishop. Wesloy at onoo 
(17 Oot.) began to learn German (he was 
already master of French, ‘the poorest, 
meanest language in Europe; ’ ho learned 
Spanish in 1787 to converse with Jews in 
Georgia). Savannah was reached on GFeb. 
1735-6. Next day Oglethorpe introduced 


(1704-1792), afterwards (1744) P Moravian 
bishop, whoso interrogations gave WeaW 
a new view of the importance of evangelical 
doctrine. For a month lie lodged with 
Spangenbergandhis friends. The ordination 
of Anton Seiilart as Moravian bishop for 
Georgia, on 28 Feb,, greatly impressed him 
by its ‘simplicity, as well as solemnity.’ His 
first letter to Zinzendorf was on 16 Marnt 
1780-7. 


Wesley’s Georgia mission lasted less than 
two years, the latter part broken by squab¬ 
bles. Savannah was his headquarters, but 
after his brother’s departure he spent much 
time at Frederica and other places. The 
whole of Georgia he considered liis parish- 
ho was accused of colling himself (10 Aug! 
1737) ‘ ordinary of Savannah ’ (Tyeumax, t 
167). Ingham left for England on 20 Feb! 
1730-7, with tho object of bringing ovei 
further holp, without which there was no 
prospect of evnngolising the Indians. On 
Uiis side tlio nims of the mission were not 
fulfilled, though Wesley made some attempt 
in this direction; in other respects it was 
unsuccessful in detail. Wesley’s preaching 
was l-egardod as too porsonal, and his pas¬ 
toral visitation as oonsorious. Ilis punctilious 
insistouco on points of primitive usage 
(e.g. immersion of infants at baptism and 
use of the mixed cbalioo), his taking the 
‘ morning service ’ at flvo, and ‘ the commu¬ 
nion office (with the sermon) at eleven,’ his 
introduction of unauthorised hymns, his 
Blvictnces in tlio mattor of communicants, 
excluding dissenters as unbaptised, liis hold¬ 
ing a private religious ‘society,’ provoked 
the rolort ‘Wo are protestants ’ (Journal, 
22 Juno 1730), With Oglethorpe himself 
Wesley had no quarrel, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, as a whole, Wesley’s Georgia 
mission, brief and troubled ns ft was, im¬ 
pressed men's minds with a new sense of 
the reality of religion. Ilis first hymn-book 
was published nt Glmrlostown in l’787. 

On his arrival in Georgia Wesley had 
made the acquaintance (12 March 1736-0) 
of Sophia Ultristiana Ilopkey, an intelligent 
girl, nioeo of the wife of 1'homaB Onuston, 
chief magistrate of Savannah. Wesley 
taught her French; sho dressed in whits 
to please him, and bonded him through a 
feverish attack, Dolamotte asked it he 
meant to marry her. It is certain that he had 
proposed to her (Tyerman, i. 149), and 
offered to alter his ‘ way of life ’ to gain her 
acceptance, which sho apparently withheld. 
Wesloy, acting in the spirit of a Moravian, 
referred the case to Nitaohmann,and agreed, 
‘after somo hesitation,’ to abide by thedeoi* 
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6ion of the Moravian authorities, which was 
that he should ‘ proceed no further’ (Moom, 
i 312). The date was probably 4 March 
1736-7 (Tibemait, i. 148). _ On 8 March 
Sophia became engaged to William William¬ 
son, and married him on 12 March. She 
showed Wesley’s letters to her husband, who 
‘forbade hie wife attending either his chapel 
or his house in future ’ (Gent. Mag. 1792, i. 
24). Sho was present at the communion 
service on 3 July, after whioh Wesley, as 
they walked home in the street, specified 
some things 'removable in her behaviour; ’ 
she was naturally indignant. Wesley wrote 
(5 July) to Causton implying, as he dis¬ 
tinctly explained next day, that it might 
be his duty to repel one of his family from 
the communion. Causton angrily replied 
that unless it wero himself or his wife hB 
should not interfere. On 7 Aug. Wesley 
repelled Mrs. Williamson from the commu¬ 
nion. Williamson obtained the recorder’s 
warrant (8 Aug.) for Wesley’s arrest for 
defamation, laying damages at 1,0001 On 
22 Aug. the grand jury by a majority of 
thirty-two to twelve found a true bdl on ten 
articles of indictmont, including all the 
points of ecclesiastical usage objected against 
Wesley. Wesley was right in saying that 
nine of these articles, being purely eccle¬ 
siastical, were not within the cognisance of 
a oivil court. He repeatedly asked to be tried 
on the first article, alleging communications 
with Mrs. Williamson contrary to her hus¬ 
band's order. No trial took place. Ogle¬ 
thorpe was in England. On 2 Deo. the 
magistrates issued an order forbidding him 
to leave the province. He departed the same 
evening,leavmgDelamotte behind,embarked 
for England from Charlestown on 22 Dec, 
1787, and landed at Deal on 1 Feb. 1787-8. 
Whitefield was just starting for Georgia; 
Wesley wrote to dissuade him, hut (having 
dvawnalot) avoided meeting him. On4Feb, 
be visited Oglethorpe in London, and during 
the next fortnight had interviews with the 
Georgia trustees, giving reasons for resigning 
his commission. 

On 7 Feb. 1737-8 he- met Peter Bohler 
(1712-1776), just landed from Germany, took 
him to Oxford, and to Stanton narcourt on a 
visit to John Gambold [q. yj, and frequented 
his company till he left England (4 May). 
He corresponded with Bohler as late as 1776, 
Fetter Lane ahapel, where Bohler founded 
(1 May) a ‘religious society’ which Wesley 
joined, was the scene of the ministry (1707- 
1728) of Thomas Bradbury [q. v.J, and is 
now the oldest nonconforming place of wor¬ 
ship in London. From Boliler the Wesleys 
imbibed their doctrine of ' saving faith; ’ 
VOL. xx. 


hence Wesley broke with William Law. 
He was constantly preaching in parish 
churches with no variation on established 
usage, but at society meetings from 1 April 
lie used extempore prayer. lie dates iiis 
‘ conversion,’ following that of Charles, on 
24 May (at a society meeting in Aldersgate 
Street), yet there is clear evidence, in his 
journal ami his letters to his brother Samuel 
(PniESTLire, OriyinalLetten, 1791, pp. 88-6), 
that his new experience was hut a step on 
the way. His debt to the Moravians im- 
elled him to visit Herrnhut. Starting on 
S June with Ingham and John Tfiltsclug 
(1703-1764), he travelled through Holland 
and North Germany; at Marienborn visited 
Zinzendorf, who set him to dig in his garden 
(IIampbon, i. 218); reached Herrnhut on 
1 Aug., stayed there a fortnight, and got 
back to London on 16 Sept. On 21 Oct. he 
waited with Charles on Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, and asked whether ‘reli¬ 
gious societies ’ were ‘ conventicles.’ Gibson 
thought not, adding, ‘I determine nothing.’ 
After spending a month at Oxford he drew 
up rules (end of 1788) for the Moravian hand 
societies. He was soon to BtrikB ont a path 
for himself. 

The example of Whitefield’s open-air 
preaching was repulsive at first to his sense 
of ‘ decency and order; ’ but after expound¬ 
ing at Bristol the Sermon on tho Mount, a 
‘ pretty remarkable precedent of field-preach¬ 
ing, though I suppose there were churches 
at that time also,’ he next afternoon (Mon¬ 
day, 2 April 1789) preached ‘ from a little 
eminence in a ground adjoining to the city, 
to about three thousand people ’ (Journal). 
On 12 May he laid the foundation-stone in 
the Horse Fair, Bristol, of ‘ a room ’ which, 
when opened, was called the ‘ New Room, 5 
and was in fact the first Methodist chapel. 
ITis encounter at Bath (6 June) with 
Richard Nash (Beau Nash) [q. y.] exhibits 
his remarkable power of conclusive repartee. 
Of more moment is hie interview, in Au¬ 
gust (related by himself, Works, xiii. 470), 
with Joseph Butler [q. v.l of the ‘Analogy,’ 
then bishop of Bristol. The Bristol socie¬ 
ties had become marked by convulsive phe¬ 
nomena, to which John Wesley was more 
inclined to attach roligious importance than 
Charles, till he found his societies invaded 
by the ‘French prophets ’ [see Lady, John, 
f,, 1737], Butler had.‘once thought’ Wesley 
and Whitefield to be‘well-meaningmen;-’ 
his altered opinion was due to ‘ the pretend¬ 
ing to extraordinary revelations and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost,’ which he characterised as 
‘ a horrid thing, a veiy horrid thing.’ Wesley 
declined responsibility for Whitefleld’s ut- 
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terances, denied that lie had administered the (1788) by Ilowel Harris [a. v.l (WesWnT 
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good here ; tlloreforo kero I stay.’ lie does ionally reconciled in 1742; in January 
not appear to have read the ‘Analogy’ till 1749-60 they conducted services toaptW 
21 Jan, 1748 (again, 20 May 1708). He Whitofleld’s funeral sermon, at his own de¬ 
thought it ‘ far too deep ’ for its purpose. sire, was preached by "Wesley. The breach 

On 11 Nov. 1739 Wesley first preachod at with Ilervey did not occur till 1766. The 
the Foundory (a long-disused government controversy with Calvinism was resumed in 

building for casting brass ordnance) in Wind- a very acute form, owing to Wesley’s bit’ino 
mill Hill (now Tabornade Street, Finsbury summary (March 1770) of the positions of 
Square), London. He afterwards bought Augustus Montague Toplady [a. v.], who had 
the ruinous structure for 1161., repairod and originally sided with ' 
enlarged it, and for a generation it was the trains virulonce in reply caused Wesley (after 
headquarters of methodism in London, till 1771) to leave him in the hands of Walter 
superseded by the opening (2 Nov. 1778) of Sellon ; but the most powerful writing o n 
the City Hoad chapel (rooptmod aftor rocon- Wesley’s side was in the ‘Checks to Anti- 
struction, 1899). A little lator, apparently nomianism’ (1771-5), hy John William 
24 Deo. 1789 (of. Journal, and Wuhltiv’s Fletcher or de la Fleehore [q. v.] The dis- 
Eamest Appeal, 1748), was the origination puts raged, with miserable personality, till 
of the ‘ united socioty,’ specially forinod hy Toplady’s doath, some months before which 
Wesley himself, consisting first of eight or Wesloy ostablisliod (L Jan. 1778) the'Ar- 
ten porsons, who agrood to meet ovory Thurs- minion Magazine) as an organ of his teaching, 
day ovening. From this dalo (1739) Wesloy Moderate Gal vinieta, eucli as Charles Simeon 
usually counts tha formation of the motho- [a. v.], never had any quarrel with Wesley 
diet soeiotios, though Romol imoe from the (TxnniiAir, iii. CIO). 

Oxford socioty (1729), which had boon fol- Standing clear of Moravian and Oalvinistio 
lowed by the Savannah sooioty (April 1780) allios, Wesloy developed by degrees tlrn or- 
and by the Fott or J jane society (1788) with its ganisalion of his own movoment. nisfirst 
oifshoots in Bristol and oLsowlioro. Wusloy’a lay preaolior was Joseph Humphreys, in 
severance from this last organisation was 1788 (Whst.by, Works, iv. 473), who seceded 
due to tlio riso in it of a spirit of quiotism, (April 1741) to the Oalvinistio sido. The 
opposed to outward moans of religious ad- next was John Oonniclt 11718-1766), who 
vance. Ho was excluded from the Fottor led (6 March 1740-1) ‘ tlio first schism in 
Lane chapel on 16 .T uly 1740, withdrew from methodist history' (Tr human, i. 346). These 
the society on 20 July, and transferred liis failuros naturally mado Wesley cautious, 
own socioty to tlio Foundory on 23 July, Of Thomas Maxliold (if. 1788) he writes to 
It was not, liowovor, till August 1746 that, his brother Charles (21 April 1741) i ‘Iam 
by advertisement in the ‘ Daily Advertiser/ not dear that Brother Moxfield should not 
llullon, acting upon Zinzondorfs order, for- expound at Greyhound Lano; nor can I as 
mally declared that the Moravians had no- yet do without him.’ Whitehead (i. 60) 
thing to do with Wesley. Tlioy raado fresh has a story of Wosley’s acting on his mother's 
overtures to him in tho lollowing year. judgment in countenancing a lay-preacher; 

Thus severed from his Moravian friends, Moore (i. 600) says this was Mnxheld, who 
ho proceeded to dissociate himself from Oul- left Wesley on 28 April 1708, led away by 
vinisra by tlio publication this same year of tho millenary fanaticism of George Bell, 
his* free grace’ sermon (preachod at Bristol); Informing by degrees a strong band of 
ho had drawn lots to determine whether ho missionary preachers from the laity, Wesley 
should publish or not (IIamI’SQH', iii. 198). was unconsciously working on the lines of 
Wkileflold replied in a ‘ Lottor/written on Vavasor Powell [q.v.j and George Fox 
24 Doc. 1740, and published in March 1741 (1024-1691) [q.v.] But his preachers were 
in spito of Charles Wesley’s romonstrauce. to he communicants of tho Anglican church, 
Wesloy would have been willing to work and thoir preachings^ were not to take the 
with White Cold, but not on terms of silence place of church services, but bs ‘ like^ the 
respecting tho points in disputo. ‘ So Iboro sonnons at the university ' {Minutes,^ 1766). 
wore now two sorts of mothodists ’ (Webi.px, Wesley’s own activity in the itinerant 
Works, viii. 335). The divorgonoo produced ministry would bo unexampled were it not 
tho separate organisation (6 Jan. 1742-3) of for tho oxample of Fox. The class-meetings 
the Welsh Oafviniatio Methodists, founded bogan in Bristol (16 Fob, 1741-2) on the 
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never shall ’), claimed to be ‘ a priest of tho and the ‘ Connexion/ founded (about 176rf{ 
church universal/ and to Butlers advice ‘ to by Selina Hastings, countess of Huntingdon 
tro henco/ repliod, * I think I can do most [q. v.] Wesloy and Whitefield hsonmA.. 
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suggestion of Captain Fry, and primarily as 
a means of raising funds (‘ a penny a week') 
to discharge a chapel debt, Wesley at once 
perceived the germ of an organisation for 
moral and spiritual inspection; the class 
system me extended to London on 25 March. 
The ‘ society tickets ’ (renewable) quarterly) 
■were now first issued. Constant care was 
taken to remove unworthy members; the 
process acted as a check on the rapid growth 
bf the societies; ‘ number,’said Wesley,‘is 
an inconsiderable circumstance’ ( Journal , 
26 June 1744). Two remarkable sermons 
belong to this period. The first, his 1 almost 
Christian’ sermon, at St. Mary's, Oxford 
(26 July 1741), illustrates Wesley’s discre¬ 
tion ; he hud prepared in Latin and English 
a discourse of much more severity, with a 
galling text (TvniiMAir, i. 302); he made in¬ 
quiry at this date about the exercises for B.D., 
but did not proceed with the matter; his last 
university sermon was on 24 Aug. 1744. The 
other, at Epworth, on the evening of 0 June 
1742, was preachod (as John Homley, tho 
curate, oxcluded him from the church) 
standing on his father's tombstone, and was 
the first of four addresses delivered in the 
same circumstances (for the tradition which 
sees Wesley’s footprints in ‘ sections of two 
ferruginous concretions in the slab,’ aeo com¬ 
munications in Notes and Queries, 1866 and 
1872). 

In 1743 Wesley opened two additional 
chapels in London: one (29 May) in West 
Street, Oharing Chose Hoad, formerly French 
protestant; this was the headquarters of 
methodi8t work at the west end till 1798; 
the other (8 Aug.) in Snow’s Fields, Ber¬ 
mondsey, formerly Arian [see Htjdd, Satdk], 
In all his chapels men and women sat apart; 
they were noted for * swift singing,’ without 
organ accompaniment. The first methodist 
conference or ‘ conversation ’ (26-30 June 
1744) was held at the Foundery by tho 
Wesleys, four other clergymen (three of them 
beneficed), and four lay preachers, of whom 
hut one, John Downes (d, 1774) ( remained 
constant to methodism. By the institution 
of this conference Wesley consolidated his 
movement and provided a safety-valve for 
divergences of opinion; the choice of those 
invited to consultation rested with him, and 
he retained an uncontrolled power of direc¬ 
tion. The method of conducting business by 
answers to queries had been anticipated in the 
quaker organism,of which apparentlyWesley 
Knew nothing; quaker doctrine, as taught in 
Barclay's ‘Apology,’ repelled him (1748) by 
its lack of sacraments and its silent meetings; 
yet he had reprinted (1741) extracts from 
Barclay on predestination. This first confer¬ 


ence began the division of the country into 
m ethodist ‘ circuits.’ While the first confer¬ 
ence affirmed the duty of canonical obedience 
to the bishops ‘ so far as we can with a Bafe 
conscience,’ and declared against separation 
from the church, pressure of circumstances 
was rapidly alteringWesley’s views of ecclesi¬ 
astical order. At the second conference (Bris¬ 
tol, 1-3 Aug. 1746) it is clearly affirmed that 
Wesley ‘maybe oalled the bishop or overseer’ 
of all congregations gathered by him as ‘ a 
preacher of the Gospel’ ( Minutes , 1862, i. 
20-7). On the road to Bristol he read (20 Jan. 
1746-6) the ‘Enquiry into the Constitution 
... of the Primitive Church,’ published 
anonymously in 1691 (enlarged 1718) by 
Peter King, first lord King [q. v.] It seems 
to have taught him nothing (though he refers 
to it as late as 1784), for Iub two deductions 
from it, ‘that bishopB and presbyters are 
(essentially) of one order, and that originally 
every Christian congregation was a church 
independent on all others,’ are anticipated in 
the conference minuteB of 1746. In his 
noteworthy correspondence (May 1746 to 
February 1748) with ‘ John Smith,’ i.e. Tho¬ 
mas Seeker [q.v.] (whose attitude is in 
curious contrast to that of George Laving- 
ton (q. v.] a little later) he treats all eccle¬ 
siastical order as subordinate to spiritual 
needs ( Works, xii. 76; the whole correspon¬ 
dence is in Mooed, vol. ii. App.) His own 
reiterated account refers his change of view 
to the influence of the ‘ Irenicum ’ (1GG0-1) 
by Edward Stillingfleet [q. v.] ( Works, xii. 
137, xiii. 200, 223). 

W e sley had published in 1743his ‘ Thoughts 
on Marriage and Celibacy/ giving a pre¬ 
ference to the latter. His opinion was 
modified by a discussion at the conference 
of June 1748. Taken ill in the following 
August at Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was 
nursed for four days by Grace Murray, then 
in charge of his orphan house there. Grace 
(4. 18 Jan, 1716-16, d. 23 Feb. 1803), 
daughter of poor parents, Eobert (d. 1740) 
and Grace Norman, had married (IS May 
1736) Alexander Murray, a sailor, drowned 
in 1742. Wesley proposed marriage to her, 
and she did not refuse. He took ner with 
him on his missionary errands through 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and left her in 
Cheshire with one of his preachers, John 
Bennet (d. 24 May 1769, aged 44), to whom 
in a day or two she engaged herself. Hav¬ 
ing convinoed her that this engagement was 
not binding, Wesley in April 1749 took 
her to Ireland, employed her there in reli- 
ious work, and before loaving Dublin in 
uly became contracted to her there. She 
resumed correspondence with Bennet in a 
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groundless fit of jealousy about one Molly Mrs. _ Wesley as 'well qualifiedforU" 
I’rancis, and for some weeks, while ao- position; sho agroed that her husband 
companying Wesley on liia journeys, was on sliould relay none of his labours and 
and off with Bonnet. Wesley, learning this, four years usually accompanied him on ],■ 
and assured by Grace that she loved him journeys, travelling with him on his second 
bpst, would neither give her up nor consent visit to Scotland in 1753. She was tart of 
to an immediate marriage. On 7 Sept, he temper, and WeBley’s ways were Irvin!? 
wrote to Bonnet, claiming Grace ns his own. Conscious of purity of intent, he corro- 
Ile sent a copy of the letter to Charles spondad with lus women helpers with a famh 
Wesley, who at once interfered, calling in liarity which his wife deeply resented. This 
the aid of Whitofield, who seems to have has boon sot down to jealousy, but may be 
noted against his own judgment, as expressed construed as reasonable distrust of women 
to Wesley. In tlioir prosonoe Mrs. Murray whom she know much bettor than he. When 
(though 1 at her request 1 the Dublin contract Wesley made Sarah Ryan (1724-1768) his 
with Wesley had been renewod before wit- housokueper at Kingswood, and confided to 
nesses on 20 Sept.) was married to Bcunet at her (writing as her ‘ ailectionato brother’) 
St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, on 3 Oot. 1740. his domoalio sorrows, hie wife, finding Mrs. 

Wesley mol (ho pair at Lends on 8 Oot/.; ho Ryan presiding at the preachers dining-table" 
did not again see Mrs. Bonnot till 1783, in referred to the faot of lior having‘three hus- 
company with Henry Moore (J761-1844) bandaBviiig’(oflhrpedifibrenlHationftlities) 
fq. v.l, who was very favourably impressed by in terms inelegant but. exact, The serious 
lior (AUdit. MS. 7119, with Wesley’s auto- broach began in September 1766, when Mrs. 
graph correct ions; printed in Iluok’s Narra- Wesley opened a packet of her husband's 
the of a Remarkable Tranmction in the JEarh/ letters, sent for dolivery not through her, but 
Life of John Wesley, 1848; 2nd edit., with through Charles Purronct, That she usod 
IIuntbb’s Review, 1802; C. Wnsr, n Y, Journal, violence, dragging lior husband by tbe hair, 
i,226; Mooiui, ii. 171; Bun-nut, Memoirs of rests on UnmpBon’s testimony (ILumos, ii, 
Mrs. Grace Rennet, 1803). Wesley’s lcoon 127 ; Tyjjkmait, ii. 110). Charles Wesley 
smart of disappointment was also embodied proved a moRt ineffective intermediary; Mrs. 
in verRos, written on 8 Oct., and first printed Wesley wrb zealous for her husband’s posi- 
by Moore (the oopy in Addit. MS. 7119 has tion, and contrasted IliBlabourswithCliafles’s 
four additional stanzas). compamtivoease( Watson, p.200). Wesley’s 

lie received sympathy from Vincent Per- letters to her are full of excellent sense, but 
ronol [q.v,], and* it was l’orronot who con- Show a fatal failure of sympathy. In his 
vincetl him that he ought to marry. Having will of 1768 ho made her his residuary 
reached this conviction on 2 Fob. 1750-1, ho logalee. His woll-known ‘ non revooabo ’ 
lost no time in acting upon it. Ilis choice (23 Jan. 1771), when sho left him for her 
was Mary Vazeillo, a lady seven years his married daughter at Newcastle, was not the 
junior, originally a domestic servant, now end of their connection. In July 1772 she 
the widow of Anthony Vazeillo (d. 1747), a returned, took part in his mission work, and 
London merchant., with a fortune of 3,000/., did not finally (loser!, him till 1776. She is 
in half of which she had only a life interest, then aroused of publishing garbled extracts 
Sho had four cluldvun, the youngest (Noah) from his letters to damnge his character 
under five years old. Charles Wesley had (Tyeeiian, iii. 233). Tho. manuscript ao 
mado her acquaintance through Edward count of tho Grace Murray opisodo (see above) 
Porronot, and Tied been her guest; of tho came through lmr son Noah to Naphialy 
match ho ' never had the least suspicion’ Hurt, who owned it in 1788, and bequeathed 
(0. Wibldy, Journal, ii. 78), On 9 Fob. a it (1829) to tho British Museum. She died 
marriage settlement was executed, securing on 8 Oot, 1781, and was buried in the church- 
Mrs.Vazoille’s property to lior own oxclusivo yard of Rfc, Giles, Camberwell; her tomb- 
use. On Sunday, JLO Fob., Wosloy sprained stone haa disappeared, tho widened roadway 
his ankle, and ‘spent tho remainder of the now passes over lior grave. By her will (dated 
weok’ under Mrs. Vuzoille’s roof in Thread- 4 Hepl. 1770) sho loft Wesley a ‘mourning 
needle Street, 1 partly in writing a Hebrew gold ring, in token that I (Tie in love ana 
grammar.’ By 4 March he was still unable friendship towards him,’ nis last reference 
to walk (lie preached on his kuooR), but on to her (in a lot,ter of 25 July 1788) is not im- 
18 or 19 Fob. lie was married to Mrs, Vazullle kindly. Tho childron of her married daughter 
(it is said, by Charles Manning, vicar of aromenlionedinbiswillas'mydeargmnd- 
Hayos,Miudlesox),hiflbrothorOharlos being daughters,’ 

‘ one of the last that hoard of his unhappy | Ilia marriage involved the . resignation 
marriage’ (ib. ii. 79). Moore spooks of - (1 Juno 1761) of his fellowship; now his 
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society ha never received more than 30/. a 
year and part of his travelling expenses 
(TrDBJiAir, iii. 015), hut his income from his 
publications was by this time considerable, 
nnd was all spent on purposes of religion and 
charity. By the sato of cheap boohs and 
tracts for the people, he says (1789), ‘I un¬ 
awares became rich.' When he thought 
himself dying in 1768, and wrote his own 
epitaph, he made a point of his ‘ not leaving, 
after his debts are paid, ten pounds behind 
him.’ To the commissioners of excise in 
1770 he gravely returned the amount of his 
plate as ‘ two silver teaspoons at London, 
and two at Bristol,’ His charities often ex¬ 
ceeded 1,000/. a year (Ttebman, iii. 610). 

His journal of missionary travel -would 
serve as a gnide-book to the British Isles, and 
isreplote with romantic incident and graphic 
pictures of life and manners. Forty-two times 
(from 1747) he crossed tho Irish Sea (the first 
Irish conference was held at Limerick on 
14 Aug. 1762). A mission tour in Holland 
was a recreation of his eightieth year. In 
Scotland, which he constantly visited (from 
1761), his religious apart from his theological 
influence was greater than is generally al¬ 
lowed ; in 1772 he received the freedom of 
the city of Perth (28 April) and the town of 
Arbroath (6 Hay). lie was several times in the 
Isle of Man, and. rejoiced to find there neither 
papist nor dissonter, hut would have made 
an end of the Manx language, That he en¬ 
countered much rough and even violent 
usage was a consequence of Ms determina¬ 
tion to reach the lowest stratum of the popu¬ 
lation and compel a hearing. Hie perception 
that his ‘building materials' (Tjeiuian, iii. 
326) woTe to be found in the neglected classes 
was justified by results. More has been 
made of his exclusion from churches than 
the facts warrant. As the roal nature of his 
movement bocame apparent, prejudice de¬ 
clined (soe the instructive story regarding 
Richard Cordeux, of St. Saviour’s, York, 
Tykiwan, ii. 671). 

Seeker admirably describes Wesley's aim 
as ‘labouring to bring all the world to solid, 
inward, vital religion’ (Moore, ii. 476). 
Throughout his work he was the educator 
and the social reformer as well as the evan¬ 
gelist. His brother Charles said of him that 
he was 1 naturally and habitually a tutor, and 
would be so to tho end of the chapter ’ (Hamp- 
soir, iii. 87). He found 1 more profit in ser¬ 
mons on either good tempers, or good worlrs, 
than in what are vulgarly called gospel ser¬ 
mons’ (Works, xiii. 84). His ‘Christian 
Library ’ (1749-66) in fifty handy volumes 
(‘if angels were to writs books, we should 
have very few folios/ Amman Magazine, 


I 1781, pref.) gave the cream of English practi¬ 
cal divinity. With amazing industry and 
versatility he provided Mb followers with 
manuals of history, civil and religious, phy¬ 
sics, medicine, philology (including ‘the best 
English Dictionary in the world ’), abridging 
Milton to suit their capacity, and condensing 
for their use a novel, ‘The Fool of Quality ’ 
(1706), by Henry Brooke (1708 P-1783)[q.v.] 
(see an ecdotein Eyekeit, Adam, Clarke, 1844, 
ii. 83). The marriages, dress, diet, andsanitary 
arrangements of his community were matters 
of his constant vigilance, along with the caro 
of tho poor, a system of loans for the 
struggling, provision for orphans, institu¬ 
tion of Sunday schools (in which he was 
ono of tho first followers of Robert Raikcs 
fq. v.]). It must be owned that, with the 
exception of Thomas Tryon [q. v.], no edu¬ 
cator had a worso ByBtcm with children; 
they were neither to ‘play nor cry’ (Gordon, 
Christian Developments, 1863, p, 110); Tryon 
would not let them even laugh. Wesley’s 
treatise on medicine, ‘Primitive Physic/ 
was published in 1747, reached its twentieth 
edition in 1781, and its thirty-sixth in 1840. 
It contains definitions of diseases, followed 
by prescriptions for their cure, many of which 
are taken from the writings of Sydenham, 
Dover, Mead, Cheyne, Lind, and Boerhaave. 
The only efficient remedy for ague, chinchona 
bark, is omitted as ‘ extremely dangerous,’ 
while onions, groundsel, frankincense, yar¬ 
row, and cobwebs ore prescribed. In the 
edition of 1760 and thenceforward the uso 
of electricity is recommended in several 
diseases. 

By 1763 Wesley was practically the only 
itinerating clergyman, and the need of cleri¬ 
cal provision for Ms societies began to he 
acutely felt. His lav preachers were ready 
for separation ns early as the conference of 
1766. The celebration of the euebarist by 
lay preachers had already begun at Nor¬ 
wich in 1760, while Wesley was in Ireland 
[see Weskdt, Ohaei.es]. Earlier than this 
he said to Charles (19 Oct. 1764) 1 We have 
in effect ordained already/and ‘was inclined 
to lay on hands’ (Txebmait, ii. 202). Max- 
field, who quitted Wesley in 1763, had 
been ordained by William Barnard [q. v.], 
bishop of Derry, ' to assist that good man, 
that he may not work Mmself to death’ 

( Journal , 23 April 1703). Ilis place as 
Wesley’s London assistant was taken by 
John Richardson, a curate from Sussex. 
In April 1704 Wesley projected in vain a 
union of methodist clergy; tho Calvinists 
held aloof. In and about November 1764. 
Wesley obtained ordination for several of 
his preachers from a certain Erasmus, bishop 




of Arcadia in Crete, of whose episcopal olia- coadjutors exercised tlieir ordaining nowe 
racier lie had ‘ abundant unexceptionable on Asbury; Wesley severely rebuked Colts’ 
credentials’ ( Work*, x. 43*2), Erasmus know assumption of the title of bishop, On 1 Au 8 
no English, and his candidates knew no Greek 1786 Wesley ‘sot apart’ John Pawson 
(IlAJirsoNjiii. 188), It is not stated whet her Thomas Ilanby, and Joseph Taylor for 
Erasmus ordained them to the priesthood; Scotland. At the conference of 1786 Joshua 
it is certain that two of them, John Jones Keighley and Charles Atmore were ‘set 
and Lawrence Cougklau, on leaving "Wesley, apart’ for Scotland, William Warrener for 
were again ordained by the bishop of Lon- Antigua, and "William Ilammot for New- 
don, Toplady and Rowland Hill (1744 - foundland. In 1787 five were 1 sol apart^ 
1833) [q. v.] affirmed that "Wesloy had aslcod In 1788 John Harbor and Joseph Oawnlev 
Erasmus to eonsecrat e him bishop and boon wore ‘ sot apart ’ in Scotland; and, at the 
rofusod, a statement denied by Wesley in conference of that year, seven others Alex- 
bolli its parts ( Olivers'a Letter to Toplady , ander Mather boing set apart ns a Viper- 
1771, p. 60). Much later (20 Sept. 1788) lie intendont. On Asli "Wednesday (27 Pe],.) 
writes ‘men may call mo a knave or a fool, 1780 "Wesloy, with Creighton and Peard 
a rascal, a scoundrol, and I am content; blit Dickenson, an Anglican clorgymou (1769- 
thoy shall never, by my consent, call me a 1802), sot apart Henry Moore (1761-1844) 
bishop ’ ( Works, xiii. 71), Yot ho eon- [q. v.] and Thomas itankin as presbyters 
sidered (8 Juno 1780) that bo had ‘ as good (oerliiicftto in Smith’s Life of Moore, 1844, 
aright to ordain as to administer tho Lord's p. 121). Theso woro the last ordained. En' 
Supper’ {Works, xii. 137). However in tilled to administer sacraments and transmit 
August 1780 ho made a second application 1 his right, tiioywero to oxorcise it as Wesley’s 
to Itobert Lowth or Louth [q. v.] for tho deputies, williin a defined sphere of labour, 
ordination of a preacher for America, and ‘ Whatever is done in America and Scotland,’ 
was rofusod bocaitso tlio candidate was no wrote Wesloy in 1780, ‘is no separation 
classical scholar. Two of Lady Hunting- from tho church of England’ (Trmtamr, 
don’s clergy (Wills and Taylor), having boon iii. 442), an argument inapplicable to tho 
prosecuted for irregularity, seceded from the last throo cases, Creighton affirms that 
Anglican church, and hold a public online- Wesloy repented of his notion (IIammon, 
tion on 0 March 1783. Wesloy must havo ii. 210; TriuiMAtf, iii, 441), Ilis sermon 
strongly felt the pressure of this example. on ‘ tho ministerial olfioo’ (Cork, 4 May 1789) 

On 28 Fob. 1784 ho executed tho ‘ dood of donios that Lho unordainod may administer 
declaration,’ which wns enrolled in tho court sacraments, and was regarded, somewhat 
of ohancory, and constitutes tho charter of unreasonably, as recoding from his earlier 
Wosloyan mollindism and the beginning of position (see criticism in Mooim, ii. 339). 
its modern history. Its objoct was to settle As early as 1700 mothodists at Norwich had 
tho uses of tho methodist olmpels (869 in taken the benefit of tho Toleration Act. On 
number) after tho deaths of Wesley and his 3 Nov. 1787 Wesley, under legal ndvice, 
brother; nnd for this purpose fo creato a decided to license all his chapols and travel- 
legal ‘contbronco,’ limbing its number to a ling proaoliers ‘ nut as dissenters but simply 
lluudrod preachers (selected out of 102), and “pruaoliars of the gospel”’ {Journal). 
defining its powors and procedure. In this Owning tlmt he ‘varied’ from the church 
measure, Wesley’s chief advisor was Thomas (Cork sormon) ho would never allow that 
Coko[q.v.], whom lie first met in 177(1; tho this amount od to sopavation; he laidstreBs 
limitation andsolocfionoflho'legalhuudrod’ on the fact tlmt ho was under no ecelesiasti- 
was Wesley’s own aul,overriding Coke’s judg- cal censure, His position was not unlike that 
menl. Dolce woe destined, with Francis As- of 1 {icliard llaxt or [q. v.l, whose spirit he con¬ 
trary [q. v.l, to act as joint superintendents of trusts {Journal, I May T755) with the bilter- 
tlio mothodists in America (a chapel had been uuss of Miekaijah Towpfond [q.v.] Willi few 
oponod in Now York in 1707). At Brief ol, on exceptions (o, g. Doddridgo) lie had no per- 
1 Wept. 1784, Woslny in conjunction with (Joke sonal relatione willi dissenters, though he 
and James Oruightou,an Anglican clergyman espressos high admiration of tho ejected 
[see Soaemii'jNatjianie;.], ordained Richard nonoonformists of 1002, as known to him 
Whatcoal and Thomas Vasoy as presbyters through Noah 

for tho American mission. On 2 Sept. Wesloy writes (20 June 1786), ‘ I am be- 
Coko, in prosouoo of Creighton nnd others, oouio, I know not how, an honourable man.’ 
was ‘sot apart as a superintendent ’ Ilis attitude (from 1776). towards the revolt 
by the imposition of Wesloy’s hands of the American colouios (earlier ho had 
(certificate in Draw's Life of Coke, 1817, somewhat favoured tfioir causo) contributed 
p. 06). Noxt Christmas, Coko and his to his popularity, and sovorod him from the 
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politics of dissent. Johnson, the arguments 
of whose ‘ Taxation no Tyranny’ he embodied 
in his own ‘A Calm Address to our Ameri¬ 
can Colonies ' (1775,4to), wrote to express his 
satisfaction at having ‘ gained such a mind 
as yours’ (0 Feb. 1776), On the same sub¬ 
ject Wesley added ‘A Calm Address to the 
Inhabitants of England’ (1777) and ‘A 
Serious Address’ (1778). In this connection 
it should be noted that he was the earliest 
religious leader of the first rank to join the 
protest against slavery. He lost no popu¬ 
larity by his protest (21 Jan. 1780) against 
toleration of Roman catholics; this brought 
him into controversy with Arthur O'Leary 

& , v.], whom he met on friendly terms in 
87. At the same time he denounced the 
mischievous folly of the Irish penal laws 
against Homan catholics. 

After 1787 he published nothing except 
in the ‘ Arminian Magazine,’ but to the last 
continued to travel. He is said to have 
preached forty thousand sermons and tra¬ 
velled 250,000 miles. lie suffered from 
various ailments, including hereditary gout 
(of which his mother died), had undergone 
a surgical operation (1774),and was attacked 
by diabetes in 1789. His last entry in his 
account-book ie dated 16 July 1790; his lost 
sermon (at Leatherhead) was preached on 
23 Feb. 1791; hie last letter (toWilberforce) 
was written the following day. JohnWhite- 
hend (1740P-1804) [q. v. j attended him from 
26 Feb.; he declined further medical advice. 
On 2 March 1791 he died at the chapel-house 
in City Hoad. His body was visited by vast 
crowds, both at the house and (8 March) in 
the chapel. At the early hour of five on the 
morning of 9 March he was buried iu a vault 
to the rear of the chapel, Richardson, his 
assistant, reading the burial service (substi¬ 
tuting‘father’ for ‘brother’). Whitehead 
preached the funeral sermon. The body was 
recofflnedinl828. Inadditioutotho inscribed 
tomb, there is a marble tablet within the 
chapel, and a statue in front of the building. 
Of other monumental memorials the most 
notable is the tablet (1871) in Westminster 
Abbey with profile lakenosses of John and 
CharlesWesley. His will (dated 20Feb.l789; 
codicil 26 Feb.) is printed by Whitehead and 
other biographers. 

Like all the Wesleys, he was of short 
stature $ his person was slim and his counte¬ 
nance fresh-coloured. His eye was ‘the 
brightest and moat piercing that can be 
conceived’ (Hampsoh, ill. 107). From early 
life he wore his (originally auburn) hair in 
long looks reaching to his shoulders. For a 
story of the cropping of his hair by a virago 
at Savannah, see ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 


1792, i. 24; on the question whether he 
ever wore a wig, see ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
28 Deo. 1867 p. 519, 18 Jan. 1868 p. 66; 
on his very numerous portraits, see ‘Notes 
and Queries,’ 4 Feb. 1806 p. 103, 1 April 
1805 p. 250. He himself profaned the 
paintings by J. Williams (1/41; engraved 
1742) and by Romney (1789; engraved 
1790). The National Portrait Gallery has 
his portrait by Nathaniel Hone (1706), and 
another by William Hamilton (1789); also 
a marble bust, of unknown date. In January 
1774 he eat for his effigy in wax for Mrs. 
Wright’s museum in New York. No like¬ 
ness gives a better idea of his person than the 
etching (1790) by John Kay (1742-1820) 

S q. v.], which shows him walking between 
ames Hamilton, M.D. (1740-1827), and 
Joseph dole (d. 1826). A very impressive 
profile sketch, token after death, was en¬ 
graved in 1791. His punctual habits and 
even temper gave him happiness in a life 
severely laborious. 'It was impossible to be 
long in his company without partaking his 
hilarity’ (Hahpsow, iii. 178). He was a good 
swimmer, in early life a great walker; on 
horseback he read as he rode, holding up the 
book to his eyes owing to near sight; only 
in late life did he take to a chaise. He early 
learned to sleep on the floor. In 1742 ho left 
off tea. At BBventy-one he thought preaching 
at five in the morning ‘one of the most healthy 
exercises in the world; ’ at seventy-seven he 
recommended fasting on Fridays os a remedy 
for nervous disorders, and affirmed that he 
had not ‘ felt lowness of spirits for one quar¬ 
ter of an hour’ since he was horn; at eighty- 
five he had ‘ never once lost a night’s sleep.’ 
Of his preaching there are interesting notices 
by Horaoe Walpole (10 Oct, 1700), who 
thought him ‘as evidently an actor as Gar¬ 
rick ; ’ by Sir Walter Scott, who heard him 
in 1782, and spoake of his sermons as ‘ vastly 
too colloquial,’ hut with ‘many excellent 
stories; ’ and by Henry Orabb Robinson 
[q. v.], who draws an impressive piotuio of 
his preaching at Colchester (October 1790), 
held up in the pulpit by two ministers. In 
his ordinary services he rarely preached 
more than twenty minutes, taking his text 
from the gospel or epistle for the day; his 
matter, according to Henry Moores per¬ 
sonal testimony, was very unequal (unpub¬ 
lished letter; Haupson, iii. 169). To his 
conversational powers Johnson (who intro¬ 
duced him to Boswell, thinking ‘worthy and 
religiouB men should be acquainted’) bears 
testimony, lamenting that he was ‘ never at 
leisure.’ He said himself, ‘ though I am always 
in haste,Iamnever in ahmTy’(10 Dec. 1777), 
in this resembling Priestley, with whom he 
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shared many traits of diameter. Itis corre¬ 
spondence is wonderful for terse dearness, 
lighted by irony, full of epigram, often abrupt, 
rarely botraying any trace of sentiment, In 
controversy be was a consummate master of 
apt and telling statement o f a case; as lie never 
wrote without oouviotion, lie convinced 
others. Ilampson says (iii. 100) he offered 
his services to the government in answer to 
‘Junius;’ if this is true, the government 
misHed a powerful ally. Controversy nevor 
soured him against persons ; he rejoiced to 
receive the communion (1702) with his old 
adversary Lavington; William Dodd [q. v.], 
who had bitterly opposed him, turned at 
onco to Wo&loyinhis distress; and ho never 
deserted a fallon friend (of. his relations 
with Wostloy Ilall [q. v.], and the ease of 
William Shenl, Ttisbman, iii. 289). His 

{ irejitdicas were vivid ratlior than strong, for 
iis' mind opened to facts with the utmost 
readiness; when young, ho was ‘ sure of 
everything,’ but in a few years ‘ not half so 
suro of most thing s’ (London Magazine, 1705, 
p. 20). To claim him for any onu eccle¬ 
siastical party is as futile as the attempt lo 
fix fho rdigion of Bhnlcosponro. lie was 
continually breaking bounds, Tie had ‘no 
doubt’ of tlio salvation of Marcus Antoninus, 
whom ho contrasts with ‘nominal Christians’ 

S Journal, 11 Oct. 1745). Those who adoptud 
ohnTaylor'H view of original sin wore* silver- 
tongued antichrists’ (ib. 28 Aug, 1748); _yot 
his challonge to Taylor (3 July 1759) is a 
lino spocimen of the true temper of Borious 
debate; nay,ho could ‘guess’ Pol lights to bo 
‘awiBoaudaholymnn'(7 July 1701; Works, 
xii. 221), and ho had used exactly the samo 
expressions of Servotus (in a Dialogue, 1741, 
mainly borrowed from Thomas Grantham 
(1034-1092) [q.v.], but this phrase is Wesley’s 
own); in 1780 ho abridged llie life of Thomas 
Firrain [q. v.] for tho ‘Arminion Magazine,’ 
with a preface allowing that an antitrini- 
tarian might bn ‘truly pious.' His intonso 
biblicism (ho called himself a ‘Hililo bigot*) 
led him to write ‘ the giving up witchcraft 
is, in oflbct, giving up tlie Bible’ ( Armini/m 
Magazine, 1782, p. 300); but, after reading 
(1709) Glanvillu’s ‘Saducismus Trium- 
phatus’(1081), ho romarks ‘ supposing tho 
facts true, I wonder a man of sense should 
attempt to account for thorn at all.’ Yothc 
had lus hovosios; ho was (quite disinterest¬ 
edly) for marringo with a docoasod wife’s 
sister, and ho believed in a future lifo for tho 
brute creation. Groat as methodism is, as a 
roligious power, tho personal inlluonce of 
Wesley is greater, and has alTeetod every 
section of Knglisli religion. 

As a religious poot his reputation has 


paled beside that of Charles Wed^w 
al owing for Charles greater spontaneity Z 
(at his best) richer quality, it must not h“ 
forgotten that Ins hymns were indebted tn 
John Wesley’s editing hand. The latter’s 
best hymns are translations from the Ger 
man (for his conspicuous merits as a tram" 
lator see IIathtm.]), John Wesley’s Transla¬ 
tions of German Hymns, Baltimore, 181m' 
Wesley, by himself or with Charles, pu£ 
lished between 1737 and 1786 twenty-three 
collections of hymns, including compositions 
by various writers (for the bibliography see 
Julian, Dictionary of llymnologg, I8901 
Ilis pieces are aonlainod in Osborn’s ‘ Poetical 
Works of John and Charles Wesley,’ 1868- 
1872,13 vols.; but it is difficult to apportion 
in all oases the respective work of the two 
brothers, 

Wobley’B proso ‘ Works’ were first col¬ 
lected by himself (Bristol, 1771-4, 32 vols. 
L2mo). Tho edition used above is the 
olovonth (1850-02, 15 vols. 12mo), contain¬ 
ing only tho roligious writings, edited by 
Thomas Jackson (1783-1873) [q. v.l, wkose 
first edition is 1829-31, 14 vols. 8vo. Tyer- 
man gives undor oacli year an annotated 
list of Wesley ’b publications; to pursue the 
bibliography of reprints would he endless. 
Urooms ‘Bibliography’ (1896) of the works 
of John and Charles Wesley gives the fullest 
account of original editions. Wesley’s ‘Ser¬ 
mons,’numbering 141 (1720-J790), and Ms 
‘Notes on tho Now Testament’(1764) are 
of special importance, ns containing the au¬ 
thorised standard of mothodist doctrine, 
specified as surli in cliapol deeds. Ilis copy 
of Shakespeare, tho margin ‘ filled with criti¬ 
cal not os,’ was destroyed by John Pawsou 
( Waicmlpy, Anecdotes of the Wesleys, 1870, 
p. 319). 

rWbsloy’s public career is host studioclin his 
published Journals (oxlon<ling from 1785 to 
1700) and his correspondence, parte of which 
aro collected in bis Works (vols. xii. xiii.) 
Omit ling briof paniphlots, tho first biography is 
tho Life (l701, 8 vols.) by John Ilampson [q.v], 
a publication viewed by Methodists with sus¬ 
picion, but containing Homo valuable details. 
The Lifo by Coke ami Moore (chiefly by tlio 
latter) was issuod by conforonoa in 1792 to fore¬ 
stall Whitohoud, and had the disadvantage of 
lioing drawn up without access to Wesley’s 
papors. For tlio dispute see Mourns, Hraiiy 
(1761-1844). ‘Whiliihoiid’s Life was published 
1701-8, 2 vols. Tho best proof of its worth is 
tho constant borrowing from it by Moore in his 
amended Lifo, 1824-6, 2 vols. Southey's Life 
(1820, 2 vols.) had not tho advantage of Mooie's 
additions; it first brought home to the public 
mind a distinct sonso of Wesloy's place m the 
history of English religion. It should be read 
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•jritli the additions (1846) of Coleridge's Notes, 
and Remarks by Alexander Knox [q. v.], who 
knew Wesley from 1785. The Life (1831) by 
EieliardWatson is a good compendium, with some 
new points. Southey’s work left room for the 
valuable monographs, Wesley and Methodism, 
by Isaac Taylor (1787-1865) [q. v.], and John 
Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the 
Eighteenth Century (1870), by Julia Wedg¬ 
wood. Luke Ty email's Life and Times of Weriey 
( 1870 - 1 , 8 vols.) is a cyclopaedia of materials, 
drawn from published and unpublished souicee, 
throwing new light on nearly every phase of 
Wesley’s career. Out of the multitud e of briefer 
biographies, Dr. J. H. Bigg’s The Living Wesley 
(1875), the Memoir by Green (1881), and Over- 
ten’s JohnWceley (1891) merit special attention. 
From different points of view, Nightingale’s Por¬ 
traiture of Methodism (1807) and UrlinVW esloy’s 
Place in Church History (1870) will repay study. 
See also Myles's Chronological History of Metho¬ 
dists, 1799 ; Stoi ens’s History of Methodism, ad. 
Willey, 1803-5; Stevenson’s City Road Chapel, 
1872; Stevenson’s Memorials of the Wesley 
Family, 1878; Foster's Alnznni Oxon. 1715- 
1886. A complete collection of Wesley’s Cor¬ 
respondence is still a desideratum. Masses of bis 
manuscripts (some recently brought to light) are 
in the possession of the Wesleyan authorities. 
A number of early diaries and papers (used by 
the presont -writer) wero acquired by the late 
J. J. Colman, esq., M.P., from William Gandy, 
executor of Henry Moore. The wills of Anthony 
Vazeille (dated 22 March 1746-fl) and Mary 
Wesley have also boan consulted. Other authori¬ 
ties are cited abovo ] A. G. 

WESLEY, SAMUEL (1663-1786), 
divine and poet, father of the great metho- 
dist leader, second son of John Wesley, was 
baptised on 17 Dec. 1063 at Winterbora- 
Whilckurch, Dorset. The family name was 
originally spelled Westley, and Samuel so 
wrote his name in 1694. His grandfather, 
Bartholomew Westley (1696 P-1679 P), was 
the third son of Sir Herbert Westley of 
Westleigh, Devonshire, by his wife Elisabeth 
de Wellesley of Dangan, eo. Meath, He 
held the sequestered rectorios of Oharmonth 
(from 1640) and Oatherston (from 1650), 
Dorset, from both of which he was ejected 
in 1003, subsequently practising as a phy¬ 
sician: he married (1019) Anne, daughter 
of Sir Henry Colley of Carbury, co. Kildare, 
and granddaughter of Adam Loftus (1683 P- 
1605) [q. v.], primal e of Ireland; the story 
that on 28 Sept. 1661 he gave information 
intended to secure the capture of Charles II, 
who had lodged at Oharmouth after the 
battle of Worcester, seems authentic, in spite 
of some difficulty about details (soe authori¬ 
ties in TiEEMAN’sNamwel Wesley, pp, 29 sq.; 
also Miraculim basilican, 1604, p. 49, by 
A[brahamj J[enmga]). His father, John 


Wesly (his own spelling), Westley, or Wes» 
ley (1686 P-1078) of New Inn Hall, Oxford 
(matriculated on 23 April 1651, B.A. on 
28 Jan. 1664-6, M.A. on 4 July 1667), was 
appointed to the vicarage of Winterborn- 
"VVhitchurch in May 1658; the report of hiB 
interview in 1661 with Gilbert Ironside the 
elder [q. v.l, his diocesan, shows him to have 
been an independent; he was imprisoned for 
not using the common prayer-book, ejected in 
1662, and died at Preston, near Weymouth, 
in 1678, His engraved portrait is in the 
‘ Methodist Magazine ’ (1840). He married a 
daughter of John White (157L-1648) fq. v.], 
and niece in some way of Thomas Fuller 
(1608-1661) [q. v.], the church historian; 
White married a sister of Cornelius Burges 
or Burgess [q. v.l Wesley's eldest son woe 
Timothy (b. 1669); a younger son, Matthew 
Wesley, remained a nonconformist, becamo 
a London apothecary, and died on 10 June 
1737, leaving a son, Matthew, in Lidia; he 

P rovided for some of his brother Samuel’s 
aughters. 

Samuel Wesley, after passing through 
Dorchester grammar school, under Henry 
Dollmg, was sent by the independents to 
be educated for their ministry under Theo- 
philus Gale [q. v.] He reached London on 
8 March 1678, shortly after Gale’s death, and, 
after attending another grammar school, was 

f laced (with an exhibition of 30 1.) under 
idward Veel or Yeal [q.v.] at Stepney. 
Hero he remained some two years, proceed¬ 
ing to the academy of Charles Morton (1627- 
1608) [q, v.] at Newington Gieen. Being 1 a 
dabbler in rhyme and faction,’ he was en¬ 
couraged (but not by Morton) in writing 
‘lampoons both on church and state,’ ana 
‘ pasquils ’ against Thomas Doolittle [q. v.], 
head of a rival (presbyterian) academy. 
Among his forty or fiftyfellow students were 
Timothy Oruso [q. v.], Daniel Defoe [q. v.], 
and John Shower [q. v,] A ‘ reverend and 
worthy person,’ his relative, who visited him 
at the academy, first gave him 1 arguments 
against the dissenting schism.’ John Owen 
(1018-1683) [q. v.], believing that degrees 
would soonbe open to nonconformists, wished 
him to study at a university; he went on 
foot to visit Oxford, ultimately entering as 
a servitor at Exeter College in August 1683, 
matriculating on 18 Nov. 1684 (when his 
nge is wrongly given as eighteen), and gra¬ 
duating B.A. on 19 June 1688. While at 
Oxford he published anonymously through 
John Dunton [q.v.] a volume of verse, de¬ 
dicated to his old master, Dolling, and en¬ 
titled ‘Maggots: or, roems on Several 
Subjects, never before handled. By a 
Schollar ' (1G85,12mo; the frontispiece has 
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a caricature portrait of the author); he also 
coutributod verses to ‘ Strenee Natalitiro 
Academics Oxoniensis’ (1G8S, fol.) in honour 
of the birth of the Pretender, 

Wosloy’s conformity was probably in¬ 
fluenced by his admiration of Tillotson, to 
whose memory he subsequently penned on 
elegy. It is cloar also that he was repellod 
by the tone of the political dissenter, and 
found Oxford society more congenial than he 
expected. He was ordained deacon by Tho¬ 
mas Sprat [q. v.J at Bromley on 7 Aug. 1088; 
sliest, by IIonry Compton (1632-1718) 
'a. v.], at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 24 Feb. 
1680-90. Aftor serving a curacy, and ooting 
as chaplain to a man-of-war, he obtained a 
curacy in London of SOI. a year, and married 
(about 1690) Susanna (6. 20 Jan. 1609-70; 
a. 23 July 1742), youngest daughlor ol' 
Samuel Annoslov [q. v.], who had already 
abandoned her miner’s nonconformity, and 
1 had roasoned horsclf into Sooinianism, from 
whichhor husband roclaimod her 1 (Scroll ill’)- 
Ilia wife’s grandfather was Jonn ‘White 
(1690-1045) [q.v.l, the centurintor. Ilor 
sister, Elizabeth (a. 28 May 1097), was the 
first wife of John Dun ton. 

On 25 Juno 1690 Wesley was instituted 
to tlio roctory of South Ovmsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, in tlio pntronago of the hlassingbord 
family, worth GO l. a year, with a 1 mean cot ’ 
for residence (his first entry in the parish 
register is dated 26 Aug. 1690), lie assisted 
Duntonin conducting tho ‘Athenian Gazot l e’ 
(17 March 1691 to 14 Juno 1097); the 
articles of agroemont botwoon Wesley, Hi- 
cliard Sault [q. v.], and Dunton, ore datod 
10 April 1691; tho numerous answers to the 
theological and kindrod questions are pro¬ 
bably Wesley’s. Much other literary work 
was done byline at Onnsby. John Sheffield 
[q. v.], then Marquis of Normanby, who had 
mado him liis chaplain, proposed him for an 
Irish biBhoprio in 1694 (Bibou, Tillotson, 
1763, p. 307; Tilloleon spells the namo 
Wasaley). In tho samo your Iio was incor¬ 
porated M.A. at Cambridge, lie was com¬ 
pelled to resign Ormsby owing to his refusal 
to allow the visits of tho mistress of James 
Saundorson (afterwards Earl of Oastloton), 
who routed a house in tho parish. 

In 1095 (Fosthu) Wosloy became rector of 
Epworlli, Lincolnshire, a crown living worth 
200/. a yoar. Ho was already 150/. m dqbt, 
a fact easily accounted for by his growing 
family, and by Ills having to contribute to 
liis mother's support. By 1700 his in¬ 
debtedness had reached 300/., partly owing 
to losses in farming operations, for which lie 
was unfittod. Several friends, including 
Gilborl Burnet [q.v.],liolpodhim; and John 


Sharp (1645-1714) [q.v.l, archhishopofy^T 
oflered to apply to the Ilouse of Lords fori’ 
brief m his behalf. This Wesley ded£d 
though his Me was henceforth a continuous 
struggle with peoumary difficulties. In lew 
his barn had fallen; in July 1702 his rectory 
was burned; in 1701 a fire destroyed all lm 
fiax; in June 1705ho was imprisoned for debt in 
Lincoln Castle, and lay there several months 
m February 1708-9 his rebuilt rectory was 
burnod down with all its contents (anions 
those was the parish register, the loss of 
whioh has left, uncertainty about the births 
of some of his children). He continued 
to ply his pen, publishing both in verse and 
prose. In 1701 he was first elected to con- 
vocation as proctor for tlio Lincoln diocese- 
in 1710 he was re-olectod, and gave regular 
attoudanco so long as convocation was 
allowed to transact business. A story to 
the effoct that he stayed away from home 
‘ for a twelvomonth ’ prior to the iWi, of 
William III because hie wife refused to say 
* amon ’ to the prayer for that sovereign 
though vouched lor by his sou John, is dis¬ 
proved by Tyorman on tho evidonce of his 
own loltors. Ho oflored his services in 1705 
without rohiilt, ae a missionary to TndJ 
China, and Abyssinia. In the same year he 
published a poem on tlio battle of Blenheim, 
whioh Marlborough acknowledged by be¬ 
stowing oil him tlio chaplaincy of Colonel 
Lepoll’s rogimonl, but ho was not allowed to 
hold it long, porliaps because tho regiment 
was ordored abroad. 


Ab far hack as 1090, after attending a 
mooting of tho Calves Iload Club in Leaden- 
hall Streot, Wosloy had written an account 
of tho inner life of nonconformist academies, 
in the shape of a lotLor intended for Eobert 
Clavol[q. v.], but apparently not sent to him 
by Wosloy and not meant to bo published. 
Without Wesley’s knowledge or consent, 
Olavel at length published the document, 
anonymously, as ‘ A Letter from a Oountiy 
Divine to his Friend in London, concerning 
tho Education of Dissenters in their Private 
Acftduuiios . . . oiForud to tho Consideration 
of tho Grand Committee of Parliament for 


Itoligion’ (1703, 41 o). A controversy fol¬ 
lowed with Samuel Palmer (rZ. 1724) [q.v.l 
Wesley’s 1 Defence’ (1704) and ‘Eoply ’ (1707) 
wore in his own namo. Tho ‘ Iteply ’ was 
revised by William Wako[q. v.], then bishop 
of Lincoln. There is no doubt that Wesley 
hits blots in tho contemporary nonconfor¬ 
mist training and toinper, in London especi¬ 
ally.. Tho onmity of dissenters is said (but 
this is doubtful) to have deprived him or his 
regimental chaplaincy, and disappointed his 
hopes of a prubond. According to his son 
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John, Wesley -wrote the speech delivered at 
his trial (7 March 1709-10) by Henry 
Saeheverell [q. v.] Daring; his absence at 
this time in London his wife supplied defi¬ 
ciencies of Inman, his curate, by reading 
prayers and a sermon on Sunday evening at 
the rectory to her family and two hundred 
of the neighbours, 

Towards the close of 1716 the Epworth 
rectory was the Beene of noises and distur¬ 
bances, lasting till the end of March 1717, 
end supposed to have a preternatural origin. 
The account, from family manuscripts which 
had come into possession of Samuel Badcoek 
[q. v.l was first published in 1791 by Joseph 
Priestley [q.v.], who speaks of it as 'perhaps 
the best authenticated, and the best told 
story of the kind, that is anywhere extant.’ 
Prom 1722 (Fosxm; and Wesley’s own 
statement) Wesley held in addition to Ep¬ 
worth the small rectory of Wroot, five 
miles distant; here he sometimes resided, 
bat the addition to his income was incon¬ 
siderable. lie was accused, and by his 
brother Matthew, of lax economy; liis reply 
(1731) furnishes a minute history of bis 
affairs, which proves that he had done his 
best. 

His later years were employed upon an 
exhaustive work on Job; his first collections 
for it were destroyed in the fire of 1709. 
Gout and palsy compelled him to employ 
amanuenses. Proposals for printing wero 
issued in 1729. Pone wrote (1730) to in¬ 
terest Swift in the subscription list, engaging 
that ‘you will approve his prose more than 
ouformorly could his poetry.’ The pub- 
cation was posthumous. ‘ Disserlationes in 
Librum Jobi’ (1786, fol., but most copies 
have new title-page, and date 1736), with 
portrait of the author (in fantastic dress, 
and bearing a sceptre), several plates, and a 
dedication to Queen Caroline. John Wesley 
presented a copy to the queen, who remarked, 
‘It is very prettily hound.’ 

On 4 jWe 1731 Wesley was disahlsd by 
being thrown from a waggon, and never re¬ 
covered his strength, lie died at Epworth 
on 26 April 1786, and was buried in the 
ohurohyard. The inscription on his tomb¬ 
stone was renewed 1819, and again 1872, 
when the tomb was rebuilt. Tyerman has 
reproduced his portrait, engraved by J. H. 
Baker, from the frontispiece to ‘Job,’ en¬ 
graved by Vertue; the portrait-frontispiece 
to 'Maggots’ was reproduced (1821) by 
Thomas Kodd the younger [q. v.l From 
him his sons inherited their small stature. 
His widow was buried (1 Aug. 1742) in 
Bunhill Fields; a poetical epitaph by Charles 
Wesley implies that his mother had not 


known true religion before her seventieth 
year; her gravestone was renewed in 1828; 
a marble monument to her memory was 
erected (December 1870) in front or City 
Road Chapel (for her portrait, see Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Ber. vii. 148), Of his nine¬ 
teen children the following survived in¬ 
fancy: 1, Samuel, who is noticed below. 
2, Emilia (1691-1770 P), married Robert 
Harper, quaker apothecary at Epworth; left 
early a widow without issue. 8. Susanna 
(1695-1764), married, 1721, Richard Ellison 
(d. 1760), a man of good estate, from whom 
she separated; had two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters ; the descendants of her daughters and 
younger son have been traced. 4. Mary 
(1696-1784), married, 1783, John White 
Lamb, later known aB Whitelamb (1707- 
1769), her father’s curate, and died in child¬ 
bed. 6,Mehetabel(1697-1761),married,1724, 
William Wright, a London plumber, of low 
habits; none of her children survived infancy; 
her poetical gift was remarkable; her pieces, 
some of them printed in various magazines 
and in the lives of her brothers, have never 
been collected. 6. Anne (6. 1702), married, 
1725, John Lambert, land surveyor at Ep¬ 
worth, had issue, and was living in 1742. 
7. John, who is separately noticed. 8. Martha 
(1707 P-1791), married, 1786, Westley Hall 
£q. v.]; of her ten children nine died in 
infancy; Hall was a pupil of John Wesley 
at Lincoln College, Oxford; he followed the 
methodist movement for a time, hut eventu¬ 
ally took to erratic courses in religion and 
practice, including a more than theoretical 
adoption of polygamy; Mrs. Hall was a 
friend of Dr. Johnson, who offered her a 
home at Bolt Court. 9. Charles, who is 
separately noticed. 10. Koziah (1710-1741), 
died unmarried; she had been engaged to 
Westley Hall. AH the daughters of Samuel 
Wesley showed great ability and were 
highly educated; three of them were very 
unfortunate in their marriages. 

Wesley's publications, additional to the 
above-mentioned, were (in verse): 1. 'The 
Life of our Blessed Lora and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; an Heroio Poem.... Ten Books,’ 
1693, fol., plates; dedication to Queen Mary, 
with new title-page, 1694, fol.; revised 
edition 1697, fob; abridged edition. 1809, 
2 vols. 12mo, by Thomas Coke [q. v.l; this 
poem is said to hare brought Wesley his 
Epworth preferment. 2. ‘Elegies ... on 
the death of... Mary Queen of England ... 
on the death of ... John [TiUotson], late 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 1696, fol. S . 1 An 
Epistle to a Friend concerning Poetry,’ 1700, 
fol.; Wesley criticises English poets, espe¬ 
cially from the point of view of religion and 
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morals; he admires Blackmore, as ‘ big with 
Virgil's manly thought.’ 4. ‘The History 
of the Old and New Testament, attempted 
in Verse,’ 1704, 3 vols. 12mo; ongravmgs 
by John Sturt [q. v.J; dedicated to Queen 
Anno; 2nd edit. 1717, 12mo. 6, ‘Marl¬ 
borough, or the Fate of Europe,’ 1706, fol. 
Posthumous was 6. ‘ Eupolis’s llymn to the 
Creator,’ first published in the ‘Armiuian 
Magazine,’ 1778; the manuscript is partly 
in the hand of his daughter^ Mobetabel; this 
circumstance, and tho superiority of the poem 
toWeslov’s other verse, suggost joint author¬ 
ship; JolmWesley always claimed tho whole 
for his fatlior. 

Also (in prose) 7. ‘ Sormon . . . [Ps. xciv. 
16] before tho Society for the Reformation 
of Manners,’ 1698, 8vo; noteworthy as ex¬ 
hibiting his sympathy with efforts of kindred 
type to thoso of the oarly motliodist societies. 
8. ‘Tho Pious Communicant Rightly Pre¬ 
pared, . . . With Prayers and Hymns . . . 
added a short JDiscourso of Baptism,' 1700, 
12mo; appended is ‘A Letlor concerning 
the lleligious Societies.’ John Wesley’s 
‘Treatise on Baptism/ dated 11 Nov. 1756, 
is an unacltnowledgod reprint of his father’s 
‘ Short Discourse/ slightly retouched. Pos¬ 
thumous was 9. ‘A Letter to a Curat 0 / 
1736, 8vo; a vory able summary of cleri¬ 
cal duties and studios. Wesley also com- 

? ili’d for Dunlon ‘The Young Student's 
library/ 1692, fol.; workmanlike eynopsBS 
of eighty-nine works in divinity, history, 
and science. 

Wesley’s verso will not lift him high 
among poets (he was pilloried in tho first 
edition of the ‘ Dunciad/ 1728, i. 116), nor 
lias his ‘Job’ given him his oxpeoted rank 
among scholars. lie whs an able, busy, and 
honost man, with much impulsive energy, 
easily misconstmod; his fame is that of being 
the father of John and Charles Wosloy, 
Samuul Wubluy the youngor (1001- 
1739), pool., oldest oliild of tho above, was 
bom in Spitalfiolds on 10 Fob. 1090-1. It is 
said that no could not speak till ho was more 
than four, and then began with intelligible 
sontoncos, but the story is not very crodiblo; 
nor is the story (Armm. Mat/. v. 647) of tho 
mulberry on his nook, whioh ovory spring 
was ‘small and white/ and then turned 
green, rod, purple, as it grew in sizo. lie 
entered Westminster school in 1704, and was 
oloeted king’s scholar in 1707. His bent was 
for classics; I 10 thought it an irksome break 
in his studies when Sprat, dean of Westmin¬ 
ster,as well as bishop of llocliosior, who had 
ordained his fatlior, took him out to Bromley 
and used his servicoB as a reador. As a 
Wostmiustor studont ho entered Christ 


Church, Oxford, matriculating on 9 J TOe 
1711 (when his age is wrongly riven „ 
eighteen). Ilia letter (3 June SlBl to 
Hubert Nelson [rpv,] shows intelligent study 
of the problem of the Ignatian Epistles 
lie graduated B.A. m 1716, and hU. ai 
ms, and becomo head usher in Westminster 
school (his appointment seems to have dated 
from 1713), and tool: orders, on the adviceof 
Francis Atterbury [q.v.], who had succeeded 
bprat in both offices. His attachment to 
Atterbury, with whom he corresponded in 
his exile, and in whose cause he wrote fierce 
epigrams on Sir .Robert Walpole [q. v.]. Wtt8 
the real ground for refusing him the post of 
unclor-mnBter at Westminster, though the 
roason assigned was his marriage. To the 
education of his brothers, ‘ both before end 
since they entered the university,’ he contri¬ 
buted ‘groat sums/ and was ‘very liberal to 
his parents and sisters’ (letter of his father 
281 eb. 1733). lie waB active in promoting 
(1719) tho first infirmary at Westminster, 
now St. Goorgc’s Hospital, Hyde Pork 
Corner (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 863), 
In 1733 (Fostjib) ho accepted the offer of 
the mastorship of Tivorlon grammar school, 
Devonshire, founded by l’ot er Blundell [q.v.j 
lie novor held any cure; 1ub father in 
February 1733 was anxious to resign Ep- 
worlh in his favour, hut ho declined the 
proposal. With his brothers Jehu and 
OharleB, while in Georgia, lie corresponded 
in full sympathy (he was interested in the 

S icts of this colony, and his muse had 
csiod its future greatness; lie was 
protmbly tho ‘Rev. Samuol Wesley’ who as 
oarly as 1731 gave donaiions to the Georgia 
mission, including ‘a pewter chalioe and 
paten/ SmvratsoN, p. 264); the opening of 
their subsequent, career lie viewed with strong 
disfavour as tho beginning of schism, and he 
rcmonsl rated witli his motlior on lior connte- 
nanoo of ‘ a spreading delusion; ’ tho mombers 
of tho family wrote frankly to each other, 
and Samuol did not spare his sarcasm; but 
there was no breach of good fooling. Alter- 
bury’s patronage, and his own voiu of satire 
and humorous verso, mado Wosloy known 
in London literary circlos. Edward Harley, 
sooond earl of Oxford [q. v.], writes (7 Aug. 
1734) that ho does not ‘ know one so capable’ 
of annotating Jludibras. l’opo obtained sub¬ 
scribers for Wcsloy’s volume of verso, ‘Poems 
011 several Occasions/ 1736, 4to; enlarged 
odition 1748,4to; also Cambridge 1748,12mo 
(with prefixed ‘Account of the Author’); 
reprint od 1808 and 1862. Besides humorous 
piocos, this contains several hymns of great 
boauty; five of thorn are included in the 
present Wosloyan hymn-book, A previous 
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anonymous publication, 'The Song of the 
Three Children,’ 1724, is by Wesley, and 
many of his pieces were published separately 
(<Neele or Nothing,’ 1710,8vo; ‘The Battle 
of the Sexes,’ 1724; ‘The Parish Priest,’ 1732; 
< The Christian Poet,’ 1786; ‘ The Pig, and 
The Mastiff,’ 1736) or contributed to maga¬ 
zines. Like Ms brother John, Samuel was 
near-sighted, and his health had never been 
ood. He died suddenly at Tiverton on 
Nov. 1739, and was buried in the church¬ 
yard. His portrait has been engraved. He 
Married a daughter of John Beny (A 1730), 
vicar of Walton, Norfolk, and had several 
children, who died in infancy (a memorial 
tablet to four of them was placed in 1880 
in the south cloister of Westminster Abbey), 
and a daughter, who married Earle, apothe¬ 
cary in Barnstaple. Emm her family a 
quantity of Wesley’s papers passed into 
Badcock’s hands. 

[Tyerraan’s Life and Timas of tha Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, I860, a careful study, giving many of 
Wesley’s letters; some others are in Tyermnn’s 
John Wesley, 1870; Wood’s Athena Oxon ed. 
Bliss, iv. 608; Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii, 408; 
Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 280 ; Calamy'a Con¬ 
tinuation, 1727, ii. 429-87; Priestley’s Original 
letters by the Rev. JohnWesley and his Friends, 
1701; Lives of JohnWesley, especially Samp¬ 
son's, Whitehead's, and Moore's; Olarka’s Me¬ 
moirs of the Wesley Family, 1822; Dove’s Bio¬ 
graphical History of the Wesley Family, 1833 ; 
Beal’s Fathers of the Wesley Family, 1862; 
London Quarterly Review, April 1884 (‘The 
Ancestry of the Wesleys’); Reliquary, January 
1808, p. 188 (Westloy Pedigree by Mark Noble, 
with biting comment); Stevenson’s Memoii.ils 
of tho Wesley Family, 1876 (much now in¬ 
formation); Kirk’s Mother of theWesleys, 1870; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892.] A. G-, 

WESLEY, SAMUEL (1766-1837), 
musician, eon of Charles Wesley (1707-1788) 
[q. v.l the hymn-writer, was bom at Bristol 
on 24 Fob. 1706. He showed remarkable 
musical gifts from his earlisst childhood, 
and, although not so pronounced a prodigy 
as his brother Charles Wesley (1767-1834) 
[q. v.L he far outshone Mm in musicianship 
m after years. His father records: ‘He 
was between four and five years old when 
he got hold of the oratorio of “Samson,” 
and by that alone he taught himself to read, 

. . . The airs of [his oratorio] “ Ruth ” 
[Addil, MS. 84997] he made before he was 
six years old, laid them up in his memory 
till he was eight, and then wrote them 
down.’ He attracted the attention of Dr. 
William Boyco [q. v,], who said to the boy’s 
father; 1 Sir, I hear you have an English 


Mozart in your house.’ Dain.es Barrington 
(Miscellanies , 1781, pp, 291-3) gives a full 
account of the remarkable precocity of 
Samuel and bis brother Charles. 

Wesley was a harpsichord pupil of David 
Williams, organist of St. James’s, Bath, 
in which church, at the age of seven, he 
(Wesley) played a psalm-tune. He also 
studied the violin under Bean, Kingsbury, 
and Wilhelm Cramer [q.v.]; he was, how¬ 
ever, mostly self-taught, and throughout his 
life lie does not seem to have received any 
instruction in the theory of music. He 
showed a special predilection for the organ. 

About 1771 his father removed to Lon¬ 
don, and occupied a house in Chesterfield 
Street, Marylebone. Here, in the spacious 
music-room wMch apparently contained two 
organs, the brothers Wesley as boys gave 
subscription concerts during a series of 
years (beginning in 1779), which were well 
attended by many members of the nobility. 
A transcript of the subscribers’ names, pro¬ 
grammes of the concerts, list of refreshment 
expenses, payments to performers, &c. is con- 
tamed in Additional MS. 36017. 

About 1784 Wesley became a Roman 
catholic, to the grief and consternation of 
Ms father as well as of his uncle, John 
Wesley. He composed a mass (Addit. MS. 
36000) dated at the end ‘May 22, 1784,’ 
which he dedicated and sent to Pius VI. 
The pope acknowledged the receipt of the 
manuscript in a Latin letter addressed (pre¬ 
sumably) to the Rev. Dr. Talbot, then the 
chief representative of the Vatican in this 
country (Notes and Queries, 6th ser.,iv. 147, 
198, 261), A series of bLx letters from 
Wesley to Miss Freeman Shepherd (the ori- 

f inals of wMch are in the National Archives, 
'aris) tM'ows further light upon the Roman 
oatholio period of his life (transcripts in 
Addit. MS. 36013; see also Thomas Jack- 
son's life of lies. Charles Wesley, 1841, ii, 
367 et seq., and Life of Adam Clarke, 1833, 
ii. 281, for references to Miss Freeman Shep¬ 
herd). In later life Wesley repudiated the 
Roman Catholicism of Ms early days, and he 
is stated to havB returned to the ’faith of his 
father,’ He said: * The crackers of the 
Vatican are no longer taken for the thunder¬ 
bolts of heaven: for excommunication I care 
not three straws.’ 

In 1787, at the age of twenty-one, Wesley 
met with an accident when passing along 
Snow Hill one evening. He fell into a 
deep excavation, with consequencee that 
affected Ms brain for the remainder of Ms 
life. To this cause are to be attributed the 
erratic and eccentric habits for wMch he 
became remarkable. He refused to undergo 
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the process of trepanning', and for seven 
years suffered from despondency and nervous 
irritability; ovon bis favonnto pursuit of 
music had to be abandoned, 

The great evont of Wesley’s life ■was bis 
vigorous propaganda of tbo works of John 
Sebastian Bach in this country, with which 
his name will ever be associated. It was 
about 1800 that Wesley began his enthusi¬ 
astic crusade in favour of the great Leipzig 
cantor. During 1808 and 1809 he addressed 
a series of characteristic letters on the sub- 
joct to Beniamin Jacob [q. v.], then organist 
of Surrey Chapel. Those letters, edited by 
his daughter, Eliza Wesley, wore published 
in 1876. The originals, bound up with pro¬ 
grammes of organ performances at Surrey 
Chapel, are preserved in the library of the 
Royal Oollcgo of Music. Wesley also played 
Bach’s violin sonatas at some of Jacob's 
organ performances at Surrey Ohapol, and 
threw himsolf into tho cause of 'The Man,’ 
as lio styled Bach, with extraordinary en¬ 
thusiasm. In 1810-12 he issued, in con¬ 
junction with Karl Friedrich Horn [see under 
IIobk, Ojiaiiljds Edward], the first English 
edition of Bach’s ‘ Das wohltomporirto Cla¬ 
vier ’ (soo a Berios of articles on 1 Bach’s Music 
in England' by F. G. Edwards, Musical 
Times, Septombor-Dceombcr 1800). 

In regard to tlie practical part of his pro¬ 
fessional life WoRloy frequently lcoturoa on 
music at the Itoynl Institution and olse- 
whero. Tho earliest known date of theso 
lootures is 1811 (Addit. MSS. 36014 6). lie 
was also a teacher of music, and gave fre- 
quont concerts, at ono of which (ilanovor 
Square Rooms, 19 May 1810) his lino motet 
‘In Exitu Israel’ was performed for the first 
limo. In 1811 ho conduoted tho Birming¬ 
ham musical festival, and was in great re¬ 
quest for organ performances in diitbront 
parts of tho country. Ho beenmo an usso- 
ciateof tho Philharmonic Society in 18] 3, and 
was a member from 18L6 to 1817. In 1818 
Wosloy suffered a relapse of his old malady, 
and was oompollod to abandon the oxerciso 
of his profession uni il 1823, wlion ho resumod 
liifl ordinary pursuits until 1830. 

In 182<L ho was appointed organist, of Cam¬ 
den Ohapol (now St, fit ephon’s parish church), 
Qamdon. Town; hut ho was an unsuccessful 
candidate for tlie posts of organist of tlie 
Foundling in 1798 and of St. George’s, Hano¬ 
ver Square, in 182<J, At tho Foundling John 
Iminyns, an amatour, was elected through 
tho interest of Joali Bates [q. v.], which 
oaused Wesley to compose his humorous song 
(published anonymously) ‘The Organ laid 
open, or tlie Iran stop disoovored.’ Ono of 
his latest public appoaranoos was at a con¬ 


cert of the Sacred Harmonic Socistv WIT* 
Ila!!, 7 Aug 1834, when he wS® 
the anthem, < All go unto one place,’ 
ho had oomposod upon the death of w, 
brother Charles. Tho last time he sver loft 
his house was on 12 Sept. 1837, when to hi, 
groat delight he heard Mendelssohn (the., 
aged 28) porform upon the organ in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, and when k 
(Wosloy) was also prevailed upon to nor- 
form. He died a month afterwards, 11 Oct 
1887, at Islington, and is buried in the’ climch 
yard of Old St. Murylobone church, in tk 
same grave in which tho remains of his 
father, mothor, and otlior near relatives had 
boon deposited. H 

On 6 April 1793 he married Charlotte 
Louisa, daughter of Captain Martin of Ken- 
sington, who survived him: she died 6 Feh 
1846, and is buried in Ilighgate cemetery’ 
Of tlioir throe children Charles Wesley, D.D 
was eubdoan of tho Chapel Royal. Samuel 
Wosloy subsequently (about 1809) formed a 
liaison with one Sarah Sut or, by whom k 
had several children, of whom ~ 


Sebastian Wosloy [q. v.] was tho oldest son 
and a daughter Eliza Wesley, organist of 

ClJ TVif „.... J Tl_ u ... J* 1 D * - ■ 


St. Margarot Pattons, 
1896. 


died unmarried in 


Wosloy was not only a vory distinguished 
musician. Before be was twonty-ono Lb had 
becorno a good classical scholar, and he suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated a taste for literature, 
no liaa romarkablo conversational powers; 
bo was a man of lcoon and brilliant wit, and 
an entertaining lot ter-writ or. II is character 
has boon somewhat caustically summarised 
by Mrs. Vincont Novollo, tho wife of one of 
his most intimato friends, in tlio following 
words: ‘ I know him [Wosloy] unfortunately 
too well. Pious catholic, raving atheist; 
mad, reasonable; drunk and sober. The 
droad of all wives and rogular families. A 
warm friend, a bit tor foo; a satirical talker; 
a flatterer at times of those ho cynically 
traducod at others; a blasphemer at times, 
a purling mothodist at otliors ’ (Addit. MS. 
31704, L 83). 

Wosloy was tho groatost organist of his 
day, and unrivalled as an extemporaneous 

S erformor on the instrument. De Quincey 
osigiiated him ' tho groat foudvoyant per- 
formor ou tbo organ.’ Ho was also a prolific 
composer, though much of his musio is now, 
out of data. His fine Latin motets, ‘Dixit 
Dominus,’ 'Exultate Doo,’ and especially 
‘ In Exitu Israel,’ possess a strong vitality, 
and thoso works alono aro sufficient to place 
him on tho roll of illustrious English com¬ 
posers. 

A full-longth oil painting of Wesley at tho 
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age of eleven, by John Russell, R.A., is in the 
possession of his son, Mr. Erasmus Wesley. 
Another portrait in oils, painted by John 
Jackson, R.A., in 1820, is in the possession 
of the artist's nophew, the Rev. John Jack- 
son, of Higher Broughton. 

His published works, besides anthems, 
glees, songs, and organ and pianoforte music, 
include: 1. Missa soleranis (Gregorian), for 
voices only. 2, Six Latin motets. S. Morn¬ 
ing and Evening Service in E, for the Church 
of England. The large quantity of music 
inmanuscriptincludes several motets,masses, 
four complete symphonies, three overtures, 
eleven organ concertos, and music for strings. 

A large collection of Wesley’s music, 
letters, and various other matter relating to 
him is preserved in the British Museum in 
Addit. MSS. 11729 (letters to Vincent No- 
vello); 14339-344 (compositions); 17781 
(pedigree list of compositions, &c.) ; 27593 
(hisreminiscencesand autobiography); 81217, 
81222 (antiphons); 31289 (chants, &c.); 
81708 (tunes); 81701 (letters, portrait, &c.); 
34007 (psalm and five letters); 84089 (organ 
voluntaries); 31990-35027 (many volumes 
of letters, compositions, documents, &c., be¬ 
queathed by Miss Eliza Wesley). Egeitou 
MSS. 2159 (letters); 2512 (psalm-tunes); 
2671 (motels and madrigals). 

[In addition to authorities already cited, 
(r. J. SteveiiBon’s Wesley Family, 1879; Musical 
World, 20 Oct., 8 and 24 Nov. 1837; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, iv. 446; 
Wesley Banner, September, October, and No¬ 
vember, 1861, Proceedings of Musical Associa¬ 
tion, session xx. 1893-4, p. 125 (paper on Samuol 
Wesley by James Higgs); An Account of the 
remarkable Musical Talents of several Membors 
of tbo Wesley Family ... by W. Winters, 
1874; Musical Standard, 6 Dec. 1890, p. 478; 
Methodist Recorder, 28 Oot. (p. 840) and. 11 Nov. 
1897, also 18 Feb. 1890 ; private information. 
Lists of Wesley’s compositions will be found in 
Grovo’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, iv. 
446J; Musical World, 3 Nov. 1837; Letters 
referring to the Worka of J. 8. Bach, by Samuel 
Wesley, edited by his daughter Elisa Wesley 
(1876), pp. 63 et soq.; Addit. MS. 17781.] 

K G* E 

WESLEY, SAMUEL SEBASTIAN 
(1810-1870), composer and organist, natural 
son of Samuel Wesley (1706-1837) [q. v.], 
the musician, by Sarah Suter, was born in 
London on 14 Aug. 1810. He was named 
Sebastian after John Sebastian Bach, his 
fathor’s idol. At the age of nino he became 
one of the children of the Ohapel Royal, St. 
James’s. In that capacity he was one of 
two or three specially selected boys who 
went to Brighton every week during the 
sojourn there of Qeorgo IV to sing at the 


Sunday services in the private chapel of the 
royal pavilion. 'The soprano of Master 
Wesley [in the anthem ‘0 Lord, our Gover¬ 
nor ’] was remarkably clear; his shake was 
open,hiseveryintonationdistinetandcorrect. 
The king’s hand, with Mr. Attwood at the 
organ, were on duty ’ {Morning Post, 80 Dec. 
1823). The king presented the boy with a 
gold watch. Wesley was appointed organist 
of St. JameB’s Ohapel, Hampstead Road, in 
March 1820 at the age of fifteen (Addit. MS. 
85019, f. xx). On 12 Jan. 1829 he became 
OTganist of St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell. 
In the same year, probably on the death of 
Benjamin Jacob fq, v.l, he wbb appointed to 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road, Lam¬ 
beth j and in 1880, attracted bv the oppor¬ 
tunities for fishing which the place afforded, 
he became evening organist of Hampton 
parish church. The duties at St. .Tolm’s 
were discharged deputywise by his father; 
but aB there was complaint made about 
S. S. Wesley’s holding three posts at the 
same time, he resigned that of St. John’s. 

On 10 July 1832 Wesley was appointed 
organist of Hereford Cathedral in succession 
to John Olarlce-Whitfeld [see Whiteem]. 
lie began duty on 0 Nov., when he reopened 
the organ after its renovation by Bishop; his 
masterly anthem,'TheWilderness, 1 'was in all 
probability first performed on that occasion 
(a foot-note on the current folio edition of 
the work states that it was ‘ composed for ths 
reoponing of a cathedral organ, 1881/but 
this is doubtless a lapsus calami for ‘ 1832'). 
In the following month (16 Dec. 1882, Addit, 
MS. 86019, f. xv) he sent in his 'Wilder¬ 
ness ’ in competition for the Gresham prize 
(London)—a gold medal value five guineas, 
given annually hv Miss Hackett for the best 
composition in church music—but without 
success. ‘It is a clever thing/wroto Ri¬ 
chard John Samuel Stevens [q. v.l, one of 
the adjudicators, ‘ hut not cathedral music.’ 
1 The Wilderness ’ was performed with or¬ 
chestral accompaniment at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1852 under the com¬ 
poser’s oonductorship. Another of Wesley’s 
famous anthems, ‘ Blessed he the God and 
Father/ was composed while he wob at 
Hereford. The state of the choir at that 
time may he estimated by the following note 
printed on the folio edition: ' This anthem 
was written for an occasion (EaBter day) 
when only trebles and a single bass voice 
were available.' By virtue of his office Wes¬ 
ley conducted the festival of the three choirs, 
held at Hereford 9-11 Sept, 1834, when a 
manuscript overture of his, ‘which evinced 
great talent/ was performed. In 1836 he 
resigned Hereford and became organist and 
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sub-chanter of Exoter Cathedral, This post 
he held for six years, during which period his 
fame as a composer of church musi c and as an 
organist bocamo established. On 21 Juno 
1889 he accumulal od, by special dispensation 
of tho congregation, the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor in music at the university of 
Oxford. Ilia ‘exercise’—tho fine eight- 
part anthem, ‘0 Lord, Thou art my God’ 
—wasporforinod in Magdalen College chapel 
(20 Juno), on which ocoasion the composer 
presided at tho organ. lie sought the de¬ 
gree of ‘ doctor ’ solely because he thought 
it would be useful to him in any candidature 
for a university professorship of music. 
Throe opportunities of this nature presented 
themselves to Wesley, in all of which, how¬ 
ever, ho was cither unsuccessful or lie with¬ 
drew his candidature—at Edinburgh in 1841 
and 1844, and Oxford in 1818, on tho death 
of William Crotch [q. v.] 

Early in 1812, attracted by a liberal offer 
made to him by Will Lor Furquliar Ilook, 
afterwards doan of Chichester, but then vicar 
of Loads, Wosloy bocame organist of Loads 
parish ohurch, During this poriod (1842-9) 
he gavo a course of illustrated lectures on 
ohurch music at tho Liverpool Collogiato 
Institution, March to May 1811, and again 
in 1810. At Leeds ho wrote his flue service in 

E, the copyright of which ho sold on 6 Fob, 
1846 to Martin Cawood, an ironmaster, for 
fifty guineas. Tho mnsical heterodoxy of 
this service was assailed by tlm oritics, who 
at all limes rousod Wesley’s susceptibilities 
and became his deadly onomios. lie opened 
Walltor's now organ at Tavistock parish 
church on 26 June 1816, and it was stated 
that ho had accepted tho appoiutmont of 
organist; hut in any case it must have been 
only of a temporary nature, as ho did not 
quit Leeds until 1819 (cf. Plymouth Weakly 
Journal, 2 April, 26 Juno, 2 July 184(1; 
Plipnmith Herald, 11 April 1840; and 
Times (London), report, ol‘ action Horten v. 
Wesley, 10 July 1862). In order to secure 
special educational advantages for his sons, 
Wesley accepted tho orgamstship of Win¬ 
chester Cathedral in tho latter part of 1849, 
and remained there for tho next fourteen 
years. Previous I o his departure from Loods 
tho gent lumen of tho choir prosentud him with 
his portrait painted in oils by W. It. Briggs, 
which is now in possession of his oldest son, 

F. (I. Wesley, vicar of ITamsteols, Durham. 
On 10 Aug. 1860 ho was appointed a professor 
of the organ at the lloynl Academy ofMusic. 

In 18(16 Wosloy was consulted by tlm donn 
and chapter of Gloucester in rogarcl to filling 
up the appointment of organist at that cathe¬ 
dral, with tho result that he offered himself 


foi tho post. His offer was accepted, and ho 
retained this appointment until his dealt 
After an interval of thirty-one year Tt 
again, m his official capacity asLmnte 
conducted the festival of the three cShJ 
866, and subsequently in 1808,1871, and 
1874, nil at Gloucester. On the recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Gladstone a civil lte 
pension of 1007. per annum was conferred 
upon him on 14 Jan. 1878, ‘in recognition 
oi his musical talonts.’ He accompanied a 
service, for tho last time in the cathedral 
on Christmas day, 1876. At its conclusion 
ho played Handel’s ‘Hallelujah’ chorus 
lie died at his residence, Palace Yard Glou¬ 
cester, on 19 April 1870. his last words 
addressed to his sister, Miss Eliza Weslev 
being, ‘ Lot mo see tho elty.’ JIs was buried 
at his own request in tlm old cemetery 
Excf or, beside his only daughter. On 4 May 
1886 at Ewyas Ilnrold church, near Here¬ 
ford, ho was married to Mary Anne, sister of 
John Morowethur [q, v.], dean of Hereford, 
By her he had four sons and one daughter! 
Wesley’B civil list ponsion wus continued to 
his widow until her doalh in London on 
28 Feb. 1888. ° n 


Wesley had a very remarkable personality, 
and many extraordinary tales are related of 
his eccentricity. All his life long he waged 
war with cathedral dignitaries and musio 
publishers. Tlm cathodral precentor was 
perhaps his pot aversion. His views on the 
snbjoet of cathodral music and doans and 
chapters may bo found in his pamphlets, ‘A 
Few WordB on Cathodral Musio and the 
Musioal System of tho Church, with a Plan 
of Hefora’ (London, 1849); ‘Eeplv to the 
Inquiries of tho Cathedral Commissioners 
relative to Improvement in the Music of 
Divine Worship iu Cathedrals’ (London, 
1864); tho caustic preface to his service in 
E (original edition), 1846; and tho‘Lute’ 
(May J 886, p, 07). 

JTe showed his antipathy to musio pub¬ 
lishers by publishing most of Ids composi¬ 
tions on )us own account. In 1808, how- 
evor, ho sold the copyrights of his anthems, 
oi'gau and pianoforte pieces, &o., to the firm 
of Novollo & Co. for the sum of 760 1, 


As a composer of English church music, 
Wosloy stands in tho front rank. His daring 
modulations and unconvontionalities stag- 
gored tho dryasdnets of his time, who,blinded 
by their own contrapuntal orthodoxy, could 
not discorn tho deep pootic fooling, the 
devotional utterance, united to the highest 
musicianship, which eminently characterise 
Wosloy’s compositions for the church. He 
was an oxoollent performer on the organ; his 
oxtompore playing was in tlm highest degree 
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masterly. Although so pronounced an in¬ 
novator in regard to. compositions for the 
church, Wesley was in other respects very 
conservative. lie advocated the G compass 
for the organ; and when in 1865 the huge 
instrument in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(in the construction of which he was the 
chief musical adviser to the corporation), was 
built, he wanted both manuals and pedals to 
begin at G; but a compromise was insisted 
upon by 'Father ’ Willis, the builder, where¬ 
by the manuals began at G and the pedals 
at C I His views on ‘ equal temperament ’ 
were diametrically opposite to those held in 
the present day. Ha wrote: 'The practice 
of tuning organs by equal temperament is, in 
my humble opinion, most erroneous ’ ( Musi¬ 
cal Standard, 1 April 1868 p. 242, 16 June 
1863 p. 821,1 July 1863 p. 337). 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
Wesley's compositions include: 1. Anthems 
(twelve), in score, 1863; six of these anthems 
were announced to be issued by subscription 
in 1840, and two seem to havo been tenta¬ 
tively published (see Musical World, 8,16, 
and 29 Oct. 1840, for review and advertise¬ 
ment). 2. Eleven other anthems and three 
collects. 3. Services in E, F; chant ser¬ 
vices in F (two), G, &c. 4. ' lie European 
Psalmist: a Collection of Hymn Tunes’ 
(dedicated to the queen), 1872 , 6. An 

Ode, composed for the opening of on exhi¬ 
bition, Agricultural Hall, Islington, 17 Oct. 
1864. 6, The IlundrethPsalm, arranged for 
performance at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of Netley Hospital, 19 May 1836. 

7. The Psalter, pointed for chanting, 1843. 

8. Words of anthems, 1869. 9. Organ 

music. 10. Pianoforte music, including a set 
of classical quadrilleB. 11. Glees and songs. 
12, Many hymn-tunoa and chants. His 
familiar hymn-tune ' Aurelia’ first appeared 
in ‘ A Selection of PBalms and Hymns, ar¬ 
ranged for the Services of the Ohurcli of 
England,’ by Rev. 0. Kemble of Bath, 3804. 

[Grove’s Diet. Music and Musicians, iv. 447 ; 
Addit. MSS. 11730 ff. 225-8, 34578 ff, 26,36,41, 
35012-20, 36026, 36038 ; Musical Times, Juno 
1876, July 1894, Juno 1899; Brit. Mus. Oat,; au¬ 
thorities cited; private information,] F. G. E. 

WESSEX, Kings of, [See West Saxons,] 

WESSINGTON, JOHN (d. 1461), prior 
of Durham, was possibly born at, ana took 
his name from, a village in tho county of 
Durham, now Irnown as Washington, He 
entered the Benedictine order, and was one 
of the students regularly sent by the Bene¬ 
dictines of Durham to be educated at their 
house at Oxford, then known as Durham 
College and now merged in Trinity. In 
1898 he became bursar of Durham College, 
VOL. xx. 


in which he took great interest, obtaining 
books for its use from the chapter at Dur¬ 
ham, and writing in 1122a treatise to prove 
that it should be exempt from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the general ‘prior studentmm’ at 
Oxford because the college existed before 
the appointment of the prior. This treatise, 
extant among the manuscripts of Durham 
cathedral library, is printed in vol. iii. of 
the Oxford Historical Society’s ‘Collectanea,’ 
1806, About 1400 Wessington appears as 
chancellor of Durham Cathedral, and in the 
autumn of 1416 he was made prior. He re¬ 
tained this office for twenty-nine and a half 
yearn, during which he was very active in 
extending and repairing tho buildings of the 
cathedral and its dependent houses (Mist. 
JDunelm. Scriptt. Tres, pp. cclxxi-vii). In 
1420 he presided over a general chapter of 
Benedictines in England held at Northamp¬ 
ton. He resigned his priory in May 1446, 
the bishop of Durham, Robert Neville [q. v.], 
issuing lettera for the election of ms suc¬ 
cessor on the 26th. The chapter of Durham, 
in gratitude for Wessington^ services, made 
liberal provision for his old age. He was 
assigned a pension of 402., a private room 
1 vocata Coldingham ’ in tho monastery, and 
five attendants—a chaplain, an esquire, a 
clerk, a valet, and a' garcio.’ If he wished 
to leave Durham for his health’s sake, ho was 
to be allowed the principal room in the cell 
at Finchale, and another apartment there 
called 1 Douglas Tower.’ He died on 9 April 
1451. 

Bernard gives a list of Wessington’s works 
extant among the manuscripts at Durham 
Cathedral; they include treatises (1) ‘ De 
Origins Ordinis monachalis ’; (2) ' De Con¬ 
stitutions Mona8toriorum Wermuthensis et 
Girwioensis [Wearmouth and Jervaulx] et 
Abbatibus eorum; ’ (3) ‘De sanctisMonachis 
Lindisfarnensibus ;' (4) ‘De Fundatione 
Athenarum et Universitatum Pnrisiensis et 
Oxoniensis,’ and (6) ‘ Vita S. Pauli primi 
Eremite et S. Antonii.’ His ‘ Defensio 
Jurium,Libertatum,etPossessionumEcclesi8B 
Dunelmensis adversus Malitias et Machina- 
tiones ipsa molentium impugnare ’ extant in 
Cottonian MS. Vitellius A xix, was badly 
damaged by fire, but has been partially re¬ 
stored. A volume of his sermons entitled 
‘Sermones de Festis principalibus tarn de 
Sanctis quam de Tempore,’ is in the Bodleian 
Library (Laud MSS, Miscellanea 262), and 
the same manuscript contains ‘ Materiee pro 
Sermonibus eodem forsan Auctore.’ 

[Bernard’s Cat. MSS. An glim; Cat. Bodleian 
MSS.; Tanner’s Bibliotheca, p. 768; Rains’s 
North Durham, 120; Surtees Sac, Publ, vol. 
ix. pp. elxvi-viii, cclxxi-vii, vol.xxxi. pp. 72-3; 
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WhurLon’s Anglia Racra, i. 789; Blnlcistou'a 
Some Durham Rolls in Oxford IliaC. Soo. Colloo- 
tanea, vol. iii. and llist. of Trinity Oollogo, 1898, 
p. 12.1 A. F - 

WEST, Mus. (1700-1876), aclioss, tho 
daughter of Mr. Ooolto of Bath, was bom in 
Bath on 22 March 1790. Influenced by tlio 
example of her cousin and playmate, Mrs. 
Harriot Waylott [q. ▼.], she appeared at tlio 
BathThoatro on 22 May ]810for ilio bonofit 
of hor undo, an actor, as Miss llardeastle in 
‘ She stoops to Conquer,’ and in 1811, at the 
samo house, played Emily Tempest in the 
‘ Wheel of Fori uno,’ In the summer of 1812 
sho played at Ohellonham and Gloucester. 
Rocommended by Mr. and Mrs. Okarlos 
Kemble, sho made, as Miss Cooke, her first 
appoaraneo at Covent Garden on 28 Sept. 
1812 as DoHdomona. On 8 Oct. sho playod 
Lady Percy in ‘ Henry IV,’ and on (ho 101h 
had a part in an unprintud play called 
‘Sohnioaork ins.’ Miranda in Dryaon’s ‘ Tom- 
pest,’ Julia in tlio ' Rivals,’ and Angolioa, an 
original part in Jameson's * Students of Sala¬ 
manca,’ on 28 Jan. 1813 followed, but at¬ 
tracted little attention. Next season she was 
Fanny Sterling in tlio ‘Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage, Ohannian in ‘Antony and Oloopatra,’ 
was the first Goorgiana in ‘ Folly as it Flics ’ 
on 27 Nov., and tlio first Eliza Arundel in 
I’ooook’s ‘ For England Ilo ! ’ on 15 Deo. On 
10 Nov. 1814 sho played Juliet at Edin¬ 
burgh. Tliithor sho was followed by West, 
whom in March 1815 sho married. 

On 80 Sept. 1815, as Mrs. W. Wast (late 
Miss Cooke) from Edinburgh, sho renppoared 
in Bath, playing Statira in ‘ Alexander the 
Groat,’ Violanto in the ‘Wonder,’ Queen 
Mary in ‘ Albion Queans,’ Julia in ‘ Italian 
Lover,’ Cherry in tlio ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
Damo Kitoly in ‘ Every Shin in his II amour,’ 
Lydia Languish to her husband’s Fag, and 
Eugenia in tlio ‘ Buko of Milan.’ Here sho 
remained during tlio two following seasons, 
playing Tiuogono in‘Bertram,’ Mrs.Bolmouv 
m ‘Is ho Jealous,’ Aspasia in ‘Tamorlone,’ 
Calista in tlio ‘Fair Penitonl,’ Leonora in 
tlio ‘Itovongo’ to Koan’s Zanga, Millwood 
in ‘ Qeorgo lJarnwoll,’ Ellon in ‘ Lady of the 
Lnlco,’ Octavia in ‘ All for Lovo,’ Elvira in 
‘Pizarvo,’ Tilburina in the ‘ Critic,’ Helen 
McGregor in ‘Hob Hoy,’ Alioia in ‘Jane 
Shore,’ and otlior part b. 

On 17 Sept. 1818 slio made as Dosdomona 
bar first appoaraneo at Drury Lane. Loading 
business, principally tragic,was now assigned 
hor, and she was soeu during the first soason 
as Belvidora in ‘ Vonico Prosorvod,' Lady 
Townley, Lady Maoboth, llormiono, Mrs. 
Beverley, Jane Shoro, Julia in tlio ‘ Rivals,’ 
Mrs. Haller, and in vary many original rSlest, 


among which may be named Tarqumk i» 
Howard Payno’s ‘ BrutuB ’ on 3 Dec Oln™ 
St. Clare in ‘ Flodden Field’ (‘Marmionh 
on 81 Doe., Imma in Soane’s ‘Dwarf of 

Naples’on 13 Marohl819, Angolumin BueVa 

‘ Italians ’on 3 April, Rosa in Milner’s 1 Jew 
of Lubock’ on 11 May, and Claudia. 
Twiss’s ‘ Oarib Chief’ on 13 May. Amone 
parts played in subsequent seasons wereLadv 
Amn,ranth in ‘Wild Oats,’ Lady Anne in 
‘ lliohard III,’ Curdelm, Adelgitha in a 
piece so named, Cora in ‘Pizarro,’ Portia in 
‘Julius Omsar’ and in the ‘Merchant of 
Voniee,’ Ella Rosenborg, Queon Katharine 
in ‘Henry VIII,’ Zorayda in the ‘Rom"n 
Actor,’ Yarioo, Juliot, Pordita, Alcmena in 
‘ Amphitryon,’ Zapliirn in ‘ Barbarossa,’ and 
the Queen in ‘ 11 amlut.’ Most importantamong 
her many original parts wore Rebecca in the 
‘ Hebrew’ (Soane’s adaptation of‘Ivanhoe’) 
on 2 March 1820, Virginia in ‘ Virginia ’ 
(put up at Drury Lane to rival Knowles’s 
play at Oovent Gar-don) on 29 May, Mary 
Quoon of Scots in llamiltnil’s ‘David Rizzio’ 
on 12 June, Pocahontas in the piece so 
namod on 15 Doo., Julia in ‘Montalto’ on 
8 Jan. 1821, Angiolina in ‘Marino Faliero’ 
on 25 April, and Norna in the ‘Pirate’ on 
16 Jan. 1822. Sho had hitherto constantly 
supported Kean. On 13 Oct. 1823 she played 
Virginia in KiiowIub’s tragedy to Macready’s 
VirginiuB, and on 18 Nov. was the first 
Lioinia in Knowlps’s ‘ Licinius.’ She wss 
the first Amy Robsart in a version of ‘ Kenil¬ 
worth,’ 5 Jan. 1824. O 11 13 Oct. at the 
naymarkol sho playod Sophia in the ‘ Road 
to Ruin.’ Sho was at Drury Lano the first 
Beaumollo in an alteration of the ‘Fatal 
Dowry ’ on 5 Jan. 1826, Lorina in Soane’s 
‘ Mussaniollo’ on 17 Feb., Berengaria in 
‘Knights of (he Cross’ (‘The Talisman’) 
on 29 May 1826, Emorance in Grattan's 
‘Bon Nazir tlio Saracen ’on 21 May 1827, 
J nlia in tlio ‘Gamblor’s Fate ’ (adapted fiom 
the French by Thompson) on 16 Oot., and 
Maria do Padilla in Lord Porches!er’s ‘Don 
Pedro ’ on 10 March 1828. Whon the re¬ 
cord of Gonest stops, information concern¬ 
ing hor bocoraos scanty. In 1836 she was 
at Oovont Oardon under Osbaldiston, but 
playod chiofly secondary parts, and she then 
lapsed into performing at the minor theatres, 
and subsequently disappeared in the coun¬ 
try, Hor last London engagement was at 
tlio Marylobono about 1817. She died at 
Glasgow on 80 Deo. 1876 at the house of 
hor nophow, Sir. Ilonry Oourte Cooke, and 
was buried at Sighthill oometery on 2 Jan, 
1877. 

Mrs. West was a capable actress at the 
outset, aud was olussrd next to Miss O’Neill 
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She had a pleasing face and figure, and, 
until in her later days she spoilt it by ranting, 
a, very musical voice. The 1 London Magazine 
ami Theatrical Inquisitor' (iii. 517) says 
she was ‘ the most plaintive and the most 
tenderly susceptible of all our modern ac¬ 
tresses, In tile affectionate endearments of 
a wife, in the soothingcaresses of a daughter, 
as in the instances of Belvidera and Cordelia, 
■we can imagine nothing finer ,.. She is the 
sweetest yet the saddest of the daughters of 
Thespis; her conception is delicacy itself.’ 
She had intelligence also. After the death 
of Alexander line [q. v.l, the Edgar to her 
Cordelia and the Lear of Kean, she spoke for 
the benefit of his family on 31 Oct. 1820 an 
occasional address, the last line of which was 

S avdon Cordelia’s tears, they’re shed for 
ie.’ Conscious of the bathos and impro¬ 
priety of this line, spoken in an assumed 
character of a man but recently alive, she 
substituted for it with overwhelming effect 
the line, ‘Pardon Cordelia's tears. Poor 
Tom’s a cold.’ A portrait of her as Portia 
accompanies her file in Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic 
Biography’ (vol. ii.^ Oxbeiry calls her 
features exquisitely charming but incapable 
of strong expression; with a figure of middle 
size beautifully moulded, and with brown and 
abundant hair, one of the most beautiful 
women on the stage. In declamation and 
assious other than love she was not at her 
est; bar Lady Macbeth woe tame and un¬ 
real. More refined in comedy than Mrs. 
Davison and Mrs. Clover, she had leBB humour 
than either. She recited admirably poems 
such as Collins's ‘ Ode to the Passions.’ 
Through jealousy she separated early from 
her husband, by whom she had two children, 
and never rejoined him. 

Her husband, William: Wust (1700 P- 
1888), comedian and musical composer, lived 
to be called ‘The Father of the Stage.’ 
His father was connected with Drury Lane. 
After studying music under Thomas "Welsh 
and subsequently under C. E. Horn, be ap¬ 
peared at the Jlaymai'ket in 1805 os Tom 
Thumb. lie then at Drury Lane played 
parts such as Juba in the * Prize ’ and Boy in 
‘Children in the Wood.’ In 1814 be fol¬ 
lowed Miss Cooke to Edinburgh, and next 
year married her in the teeth of much com¬ 
petition. His first appearanoe in Edinburgh 
was on 10 Nov. 1814 as Don Carlos in the 

he appeared in Londnn at the East London 
Theatre, and on 0 May 1822 played at Drury 
Lane Lord Oeleby in the ‘ Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage.’ Ho also acted at the Olympic and 
other theatres. Ho gave in 1842 an enter¬ 
tainment illustrative of the downs of Shake¬ 


speare, and died late in January or early in 
February 1888. Ilis most popular songs were 
‘ When Love was fresh from her Cradle- 
bed,‘Alice of Fyfe,’ and ‘Love and the 
Sensitive Plant.’ His glees include ‘ The 
Ocean King,’ 1 Dp Rosalie,’ ‘ Oh, Bold Robin 
Hood,’ and ‘ The Haaf Fishers.’ He is also 
responsible for a sonata, entitled ‘Maid Ma¬ 
rian,’ and ‘ An Ancient English Morris Dance 
with Variations.’ A woodcut portrait of 
West as Mungo in the ‘Padlock, in which 
he was excellent, is in the ‘Theatrical Bio¬ 
graphy ’ for 1824. 

[Books cited; Gonest's Account of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage; Theatrical Inquisitor; Dramatic 
and Musical Review ; Scott and Howard’s 
Blanchard; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; Mrs. Baron Wilson’s Our Actrebses; 
Georgian Era; Era newspaper, 7 Jan. 1877; 
Ei a almanack.] J, K. 

WEST, BENJAMIN (1788-1820), his¬ 
torical painter, was descended from an old 
family of Long Orendon, Buckinghamshire, 
members of which went over to America with 
Penn in 1881. His father, John West, 
settled at Springfield in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1714; he married Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Pearson, a quaker, and 
had o family of ten children, the youngest of 
whom was Benjamin, born on 10 Oct. 1738. 
The farmhouse in which ha was bom is still 
standing near Swarthmore, in what is now 
called Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Ac¬ 
cording to the life by John Galt, which was 
written from information supplied by West 
himself, bis early life was marked by many 
remarkable and prophetic circumstances. At 
seven years old be drew bis baby niece in her 
cradle in red and black chalk. Ha received 
hiB first instructions in art from a Cherokee, 
and obtained from him Ms first colours, 
which were the red and yellow used by tho 
Indians. To these bis mother added a stick 
of indigo, and so completed the chord of what 
were then called the three primary colours. 
He shaved a cat to make Mb brushes, and 
his early artistic efforts so astonished a mer¬ 
chant named Ponnington that he gave him 
a box of colours. He also gave West some 
brushes and a piece of canvas on which thB 
boy painted a compositionfrom three engrav¬ 
ings by Guercino, also given to him by his ad¬ 
mirer. This picture was still in existence, 
and was exhibited by the side of his large 
picture of ‘Christ Rejected’ sixty-seven 
years after it was painted. 

At nine years old he burst into teais at 
the sight of a landscape by an artist of Phila¬ 
delphia named Williams, and declared his 
intontion of being a painter, Ilis father and 
mother were quakers, but they and the So- 
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oiety of Friends at Springfield wuro so eon- ‘ The Continence of Scipio,’ and other ^cnT" 
vinood of tlio greatness of the lad's gifts which greatly increased Ms reputation- but 
that after solemn deliberations they allowed it was a picture of ‘Agrippina landing at 
him to adopt art as a profession. When Brundusium with the ashes of Gormamcus’ 
oightoon years old his mother died, and lie which is said to have made his fortune 
set up as a portrait-painter at Philadelphia, This was a commission from liohert Hav 
and afterwards at Lancaster and New York. Drummond [q.v.], archbishop of York wim 
Then, with the assistance of 60 1. from a tried to raise 8,000/., to enable West to give 
merchant named Kelly, lio went to Italy, up portrait-painting and devote himself to 
The ship in which ho sailed was protected historical art; but this failing, he introduced 
fromGibraltartoLogliornby a convoy under Wost (in 1707 or 1708) to the king, whoad- 
the command of Captain Charlos Meadows mired 1 Agrippina,’ and suggested ‘TheDe- 
(afterwards Karl Manvers), who remained nurture of Itegulus from Home’ as a snbject 
his friend in after life. From Leghorn lie pro- lor another historical picture, for which his 
ooededto Homo, where he arrived on 10.1 uly majest y gave him a commission. From this 
1760, and obtained introductions to Cardinal limo till tbo king became permanently insane 
Albani and other persons of lioto. The young the royal favour liovor left him. Ho was one 
American attracted much curiosity on ac- of tho four chosen to draw up tlio plan of the 
count of the semi-savago life ho was supposed lloyal Academy, and was one of the original 
to liavo led, hut ho soon distinguished him- members nominated by the king. West ex- 
solf by a portrait of Thomas Robinson (after- bibit ed ‘ Hog ulus’ at its first exhibition in 
wards Lord Grantham), and was introduced 1769. In 1772 ho was appointed historical 
to RaHViolle Mongs and Pompco Battoni. pointer to tlio king, and in ]790 surveyor of 
Tho famo of the portrait reached his friends tho royal pictures. Jlo was employed to 
in America, and Chiof-justico Allen and decorate St. George's Hall, Windsor, with 
Governor Hamilton determined to supply eight pictures from the life of Edward HI, 
him with funds. IIo remained in Italy tlmse and the royal orat ory with a sories of tliiity- 

J roars, makmgfriondsnndroputationwhorovor six on the progress of rovealed religion, 
to wont, lie visited many of tlio principal twenty-eight of which woro executed. He 
cities of Italy, and was made a member of tho also painted a number of royal portraits, 
academies at Parma, Florence, and Bologna, singly or in groups, and recoived other com¬ 
bi 1763, preceded by a reputation, ho oumo missions, including one for a copy of his 
to England with two picturos painted in celebrated picture of the * Death of Wolfe.’ 
Borne. Hero ho was received by three of This picture was tlio first in which a modem 
his American frieuds, Dr. William Smith battle was represented in modern costume 
(provost of tho college at Philadelphia), Chief- instoad of that of Greeks end Homans, The 
justice Allen, and (tovornor Hamilton. Ha fooling against such a daring innovation was 
took lodgings in Bedford Street, Covont very strong, and when West’s intention was 
Garden, and afterwards in Oastle Street, understood, Sir Joshua Hoynolds called upon 
Leicester Fiolds, and was introduced to Dr. West, with tho archbishop of York, and 
Johnson, Burko, and Sir Joshua lleynolds, tried to dissuade him from Jiis project; but 
who recoivod him kindly, and rccommondod West was firm, and said: ‘The event to he 
him to exhibit his pictures. ‘ Oymon and commemorated happened in tho year 1769, 
Iphigonia,’ 1 Angelica and Medoro,’ and a in a region of tho world unhnown to the 
portrait of General Moneltton appeared at Greeks and Homans, and at a period of time 
tho exhibition of tho Society of Artists in whon no warriors who woro such costume 
SpringGardauin370<i. IIo became a rnembor oxistod. Tho subject I liavo to represent is 
of tho Incorporated Society in 1706, wlion a groat battle fought and won, and tho same 
he exliihitod 1 Jupiter and Europe,’ ‘Yunus truth which gives law to tho historian 
and Cupid,’ and two portrait s in fancy dress, should rule tho painter.’ They came again 
In the same year lie married Elizaboth when tlio piot lire was finished, wlion Itoynolds 
Showoll, to whom lie was engaged boforo said to Drummond: ‘West has conquered; 
I 10 left America, and who (accompanied by he has troatod the subject as it ought to he 
West’s fat hor) camo over 1 0 marry him, West treated. I rofract my objections. I foresee 
dropped his qualtor habit and manner of that this pioturo will no't onlybeoome one 
speech soon aft or he sottlcd in England, and, of tho most popular, hut will occasion a 
although both ho and his wife had boon revolution in art.’ All, howover, were not 
brought up as quakors, thoy woro married convinced, and James Barry (1741-1800) 
at the church of Mt. Marlin-in-the-Fields fa. v.L in protest against such an indignity to 
(2 Sopt, 1766), Just orient art, painted tho same subject with 

In3766hooxliibitod ‘Pylades and Orcstos,' all the flguros nude. Eoynolds’s propheoies 
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ware nevertheless verified, and the ‘Death of 
Wolfs’ was the most successful and the best 
of all West’s pictures. Woollett’s plate after 
thispicture hadthelargestsale of any modern 
engraving [see Boydcll, John], The ‘Death 
of Wolfe ’ was exhibited at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy in 1771, and was purchased fay Lord 
(Jrosvenor. A copy of it ia at Hampton Court. 
In the same exhibition West had seven other 
pictures of classical and biblical subjects, in¬ 
cluding ‘ Hector and Andromache,'painted for 
Dr. Newton, and the ‘ Prodigal Son’ for the 
bishop of Worcester. The next year he pro¬ 
duced another scene from modern American 
history, ‘ William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians’ (now at Philadelphia). In 1780he 
exhibited two modem battle pieces, the 
‘Battle of the Boyne ’ and the ‘ Destruction of 
the French Fleet at La Hogue.’ These pic¬ 
tures, all of which were engraved, greatly 
increased his popularity. He afterwards 
painted the 'Death of Chevalier Bayard,’the 
‘Death of Nelson,’ ‘Treaty between Lord 
Cornwallis and Tippoo Sahib,' ‘ Oliver Crom¬ 
well dissolving Parliament,' a few scenes 
from Spenser and Tasso, two for Boydell's 
‘ Shakespeare,’ and others from modern his¬ 
tory and poetry. But such pictures were 
very few in comparison with his sacred and 
classical works. In 1774 he exhibited ‘ The 
Angels appear to the Shepherds ’ for the altar 
of a cathedral, and ‘Moses receiving the 
Tablos ’ (intended for St. Paul’s Cathedral). 
He also painted altar-pieces for St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, Trinity College Chapel, Cnm- 
bridgo, GreenwichllospitalChapel, and other 
churches, and was regarded as the greatest 
historical painter of the English school. In 
1792, at the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 

a position he held till his death, with Idee 
exception of the short interregnum of James 
Wyatt [q. v.] The king offered him knight¬ 
hood on nis appointment, hut he refused it on 
the ground that it would not add to the emi¬ 
nence he had gained by his pencil, hut at the 
same time he gave ahint that he would accept 
a baronetcy. The hint was not taken, but the 
king’s favour continued, and he went on p aint- 
ing nis pictures for the chapel at Windsor till 
their progress was interrupted by the king's 
illness in 1801. Ill-natured attaoks on ac¬ 
count of the royal patronage now made him 

5 induce an account which showed that from 
788 to 1801 he had executed sixty-four pic¬ 
tures and other designs for the king, and had 
received for them 84,1871. On his. recovery 
George III took him again under hie protec¬ 
tion, and allowed him 1,0001. a year. In 1808 
or 1804 WestwenttoParis,andsawthe great 
collection of works of art gathered in the 


West 


Louvre by Bonaparte, of whom he was a 
great admirer. In 1804 he had a disagree¬ 
ment with the academy and resigned the 
presidency in December, but was re-elected 
early in 1806. About this time ho en¬ 
deavoured to form a national association for 
the encouragement of great works of art. 
He wrote an address to the king upon the 
subject, and received soma assurance of mini¬ 
sterial assistance, which was never given. 
West had to abandon his scheme, but it was 
partly owing to hia efforts that the British 
Institution was founded in 1806. In 1811 
George HI became permanently insane, and 
W est?s pension of 1,0001. a year was stopped 
without notice. He bore the loss without 


complaint, and went on painting with his 
usual regularity. He was now growing old, 
but his ambition and his belief in his own 
powers increased rather than diminished. 
He began to paint a series of scriptural 
subjects upon a large scale. The first of 
these was a picture of ‘ Christ healing the 
Sick in the Temple,’ which was painted for 
the quakers of Philadelphia in aid of an 
hospital to he erected there. When exhi¬ 
bited in London it had a great success, and 
the British Institution offered West three 
thousand guineas for it. He accepted this 
offer on condition that he should make a 
copy of it for Philadelphia. The original 
was presented to the National Gallery by 
the British Institution in 1B28. and hashecn 
engraved on a large scale by Cnarles Heath, 
ana on a small scale for Jones’s ‘ National 
Gallory.’ Thecopy was exhibited in America, 
and a wing was added to the hospital out of 
the profits of the exhibition. To show his 
gratitude to the British Institution, West in 
1816 had a medal struck, and presented one 
to each of the forty directors, of whom the 
prince regent was the president (see Annals 
of the Jnm Arts, 1810 p. 259, and 1817 p. 
281). These large pictures included the ‘ De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost on Christ at the 
Jordan’ (ten feet by fourteen); * The Cruci¬ 
fixion’ (sixteen feet by twenty-eight); and 
‘ The Ascension ’ (twelve feet by eighteen). 
Perhaps the most ambitious and least suc¬ 
cessful of all was 'Death on the Pale Horse’ 
(now in the Pennsylvanian Academy). The 
picture was exhibited at his own gallery in 
1817. In this year, on 6 Deo., he lost his wife. 
His own strengthaowbegan gradually tofail. 
He suffered from gout and rheumatism, hut it 
was of no specified complaint that he expired 
on 11 March 1820 at his house, 14 Newman 
Street, where he had lived tor forty-five 
years. His body lay in state at the Royal 
Academy, and was buried with great honour 
in St. Paul’B Cathedral. For some years 
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after his death his gallery in Newman Street sonled to the National Gallery by WtT 
■was open to the public, but it attracted few liam IV in 1836; a copy by 0. R, Leslie in 
visitors. Ilis remaining works wore sold by in the Boston Athenaeum. Another portrait 
Iinbine in May 1829, when 181 pictures by Lawrouco was engraved for the tot edi- 
roalisod 19,137 guineas, ‘ Death on the Pale tion of Cunningham’s ' Lives.’ A portraithv 
Horse’ fetching two thousand guinoas, and Gainsborough was ongravod by Watson in 
* Ohrisl Rejected’ three thousand guineas. 1786 (Bromley), and one by Falconet was 
This shows' that, though his gallery was de- engraved by D, Pariset. His bust was made 
sorted, his repui ation outlived him for many in 1819 by Ghantroy, and the medal already 
years; but in 1840 a picture of the ‘ Annun- mentioned by George Mills. Tho Chantrev 
cintion,’ for which he had received eight bust is in the National Portrait Gallery 
hundred guineas from tho vestry of St. Mary- which also possesses two portraits of West 
lebone, London, was sold for 107 by Gilbert Stuart. 

West’s private life was irreproachable. Ue Belonging to tho National Gallery are the 
was extremely industrious, and produced over following pictures by West: ‘Cledmbrotus 
four hundred worlcs. lie boro successes and ordered into Banishment by Leonidas II 
reverses with equanimity, Ho was kind to ICingof Sparta, 111 Pylades and Orestes brought 
youngartisl8,frcefromjealousy,andgonerouB as Victims before lpliigonia,’ ‘ Christ henl- 
beyond his moans. Of good pTOsenco and ing tho Side in IheTomplu,’ tho ‘Last Supper/ 
gentle manners, I 10 hold his own in dis- and the ‘Installation of tho Order of the 
tinguished sooioty, and filled with dignity Gartor.’ They aro not exhibited in Trafalgar 
thoolllcoof prosidout of tho Royal Academy. Square, hut aro 1 on loan’ to museums in the 
His serenity was sustained by his profound provinces. At Hampton Court are ‘The 
boliof in his own gouius—a baliof which in- Death of Bayard,’ ‘Tlio Oath of Ilanuibal,’ 
creased with his years, Leigh Hunt has loft ‘Gormanicus and the Wife of Arminius/ 
a charming picture of thekiud, vain old man ‘St, Petor donying Christ,’ ‘Cyrusliberating 
in his stalely houso, surrounded by his own tho Family of Astyagos,’ ‘ St. George and. 
largo pictures. the Dragon,’ ‘ Romulus leaving Home,’ and 

WeBl delivered a fow addresses to tho night royal portraits, 
students of tho Royal Academy, and pub- The older of West’s two sons, Rahiahl 
lisliod a few letters on public subjects, but Lamar Wjibt (J 7G9-1860), followed his 
t,lioy wore of little morit,. This was partly father’s profession with some success. He 
duo to want of education, for I 10 ooukl painted 1 Orlando and Oliver’ for Boydoll’s 
scarcely write a sonlenco without faults of ‘ShakosponroQallory,’ and designed a fronli- 
spolling and grammar. It is somewhat dilfl- spioce for Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Juvonilia.’ Accord- 
cult to understand tlio great reputation ing to Leslio ho had more talent tlianin- 
achioved by West in his lifotiino, for the dually. irodiodatlJuslieyIIealhon22May 
lamonoss of his ‘historical’ and ‘biblical’ 1850. 


pictures is unredeemed by any beauty of 
colour or oxocution; but it must bo romora- 
borod that ho was regarded as tho founder 
of historical painting in J'lngland, and lie had 
no sorious rival (except Benjamin Robert 
naydon [a. v.]) in this class of art. Tlio pa¬ 
tronage of the king cert niuly gavo him posi- 
lion, but, tho artists and connoisseurs of the 
day, and tho critics also, with fow exceptions, 
like ‘ Pot or Pindar ’ and ‘Antony Pasnuiu,’ 
woro loud in his praiso. Sir Thomas Law- 
ronco, in an address to tho students of tho 
Royal Academy in 1823, spolto of his compo¬ 
sitions ‘ as far surpassing contemporary merit 
on the oonlincnt, and as unequalled at any 
period below tho schools of the Csraeci.’ 
llis chief claim to remembrance is never¬ 
theless his ‘ Death of Wolfe,’ by which he 
effected a much-needed revolution in modern 
art, 

A full-length portrait by Lawronoo of 
West, in his painting-room was painted for 
the Priuoa of Wales in 1811, and was pro- 


JJohn Gait’s Life and Studios of Benjamin 
West, 2 vols., 1820; Tho Progress of Genius (an 
abridgment of Galt’s biography), 1882; Dun¬ 
lap’s llist. of tho Arts of Design in tho United 
Rlntos, Now York, 1834,5.33-97; Cunningham’s 
Lives, od. Ilcnlon; KolIokoiiB nnd his Timas; 
Gent. Mng. 1830, i. 132, ii. 670; Ann. Reg. 1820; 
Bodgravcs' Century; Redgrave's Diet.; Bryan's 
Diet., od. Armstrong ; Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biogr,, wit h vignotto after portrait by 
Qoovgo II. ITarlow; Pyo's Patronage of British 
Art; Pilkinglon’s Diet. 1840; Catalogues of See. 
of Artists snd Royal Acad.; Smith’s Friends’ 
Books; Pennsylvania Mng. xriii, 219-22, xix. 
481-2; Smith’s Hist, of Dolawaro County, 
Philadelphia, 1862; Sundby’s Iiist. of the Royal 
Acadomy. | C. M. 

WEST, CHARLES (1816-1808), phy¬ 
sician, sou of a baptist minister, was bom 
in London on 8 Aug. 1816. Ilis father 
kept a school, in winch lie was oducated, 
and in 1833 he ontorod as a medical student 
at Bt. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Aftor two 
years ho want for a year to Bonn, and com- 
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plated his medical studies at Paris and Berlin, 
graduating M.D. at the latter university in 
September 1887, lie then began general 
practice in London, and 'wrote a paper on 
typhus fever in the‘ Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal 1 for April 1888, But, wish¬ 
ing to enlarge his knowledge, he went to 
study midwifery in Dublin, and on his re¬ 
turn became a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and was elected physician to 
the Infirmary for Children near Waterloo 
Bridge, London, He practised midwifery 
and wrote numerous papers, chiefly on di¬ 
seases of children. In 1845 he became lec¬ 
turer onmidwifery to theMiddlesex Hospital, 
and in 1847 gave a course of ' Lectures on 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,’published 
in 1848. The volume went through seven 
editions, and was translated into several 
European languages; it was the most ela¬ 
borate work which had appeared on the sub¬ 
ject in English, though less full than the 
famous French treatise of Rilliet and Bar- 
thez, on which it was based. It did much, 
service in exciting general interest in the 
subject. He was appointed lecturer on mid¬ 
wifery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
1848, and held oflice for twelve years. His 
lectures were good, and their substance is 
contained in ‘Lectures on Diseases of 
Women,’ published in 1860 and in three 
later editions. In 1862, largely owing to 
his exertions, the Hospital for Sick Children 
was opened in Richard Mead's house in 
Great Ormond Street, London [see Mead, 
Rioiiaxd], and he become its senior phy¬ 
sician, an oflice which he held for twenty- 
three years. He was much consulted ou the 
diseases of women and children till 1880, 
when his health obliged him to go to Nice 
for the winter. In the College of Physicians 
he was elected a follow in 1848, became 
censor in 1870 and 1882, delivered the 
Croomian lectures ‘ On Ulceration of the Os 
Uteri,’ the Lumleian lectures ‘ On Some 
Disorders of the Nervous System in Child¬ 
hood ’ in 1871, and the Harveian oration in 
1874. Ho died in Paris, on his way back 
from Nice, on 19 March 1898. He knew 
several languages, and was a man of ability; 
but the conduct of other men so rarely satis¬ 
fied him that he was not a happy colleague, 
and left both St. Bartholomew’s and the 
Children’s Hospital in a state of feud with 
the other members of the BtaiT. About 
twenty years before his death he became a 
Roman catholic. 

West was twice married: first, to Miss 
Cartwright, and secondly to Miss Flon, who 
survived him. By his first wife he left one 
son and one daugnter. 


[Works; obituary notice in British Medical 
Journal for 2 April 1898 ; personal knowledge. 
For a complete list of his writings see the ‘ Cata¬ 
logue* of the Surgeon-General’s Library at 
Washington.] If. M. 

WEST, Sib CHARLES RICHARD 
SACKVILLE-, sixth Ease Dn La Wake, 
sixth Visoouot Caotelupe, and twelfth 
Babor De La Ware (1816-1873), horn on 
18 Nov. 1815, in Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, was the eldest surviving son of 
George John West, fifth earl De La Warr 
(1791-1869), by his wife Elizabeth, first 
baroness Buckburst (d. 1870), daughter of 
John Frederick Sackville, third duke of 
Dorset [q. v,] The fifth earl and his sons 
took the additional name of Sackville before 
West on 80 Nov. 1843 by royal license. 
Charles Richard obtained the commission of 
ensign in the 43rd foot on 26 July 1838, and 
was promoted to a second lieutenancy on 
80 Aug. On 6 June 1836 he became lieu¬ 
tenant in the 16th foot, and on 16 April 
1842 captain in the 21st foot. In 1846 and 
1846 he served as aide-de-camp and acting 
military secretary to Sir Hugh Gough 
(afterwards Viscount Gough) [q. v,] during 
the first Sikh war, and was several times 
mentioned in the despatches. On 3 April 
1846 he obtained the brevet rank of major, 
and in the fallowing year he received the 
Indian medal with three clasps. On 2 Aug. 
1860 he attained the brevet rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, and on 23 April 1862 the 
regimental rank of major. 

West was sent to the Crimea in 1864, 
was present at the battle of Inlcermaain 
command of o wing of the 21st fusiliers, and 
initiated the attack on the battery on Shelf 
Ilill which is believed to have led to 
General Dannenberg’s retreat. On 28 Nov. 
1864 he received the army rank of colonel. 
On 18 June 1865 he commanded the reserve 
in the unsuccessful assault made against the 
west flank of the Redan, and after the death 
of Sir John Campbell Q816-1866) [q. v.j 
he assumed the command of the attack. In 
the same year he received the Crimean 
medal with four clasps, and on 27 July was 
made O.B. On 24 July 1866 he obtained 
the locsl rank of major-general. On 2 Aug. 
1866 he was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, He also received the military 
medal of Sardinia, and was made a knight 
of the third class of the Medjidie on 2 Maroh 
1858. On 29 Oct. 1864 he became a major- 
general; on 24 Feb. 1869 he succeeded hia 
father as sixth Earl Do La Woxr; and on 
20 May 1871 he was oreated K.C.B. On 
30 Sept, 1871 he was appointed a commis¬ 
sioner to carry out the abolition of purchase 
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in tho army. He committed suicide at Cam¬ 
bridge on’22 April 1873. lie whs unmar¬ 
ried, and was succeeded by liis brother llogi- 
nald Windsor Sacltville, seventh carl. 

[G. E, C[okayno]'s Peorago; Kinglake’s Cri¬ 
mea; Ann. Itog, 1878, ii. 46.] E. I. C. 

WEST, Sib EDWARD (1782-1828), eco¬ 
nomist , tlio son of Balclien West of St. Mary- 
lebono, Middlesex, was born there in 1782. 
Matriculating from University College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 9 May 1800, ha graduated B.A. in 
1804, proceeded SI. A. in 1807,and was elected 
follow of his college. Called to the lmr at 
the Inner Temple in 1814, he was appointed 
recorder of Bombay, and promoted to the 
ofllce of chief justice on 8 Deo, 1823. IIu was 
knighted on 5 July 1822, and died at Bombay 
in August 1828. ‘ Bombay in the Days of 
Gcorgo IV : Memoirs of Sir Edward West,’ 
was edited by Dr. Dawtroy Drewitt in 1908. 

In 1815 West published ‘An Essay on 
the Application of Capital to Land,’ with 
observations showing the impolicy of any 
groat restriction of tho importation of corn, 
and that tho bounty of 1088 dul not lower 
tho prico of it (London, 8vo), in which I 10 
clearly staled tlio law of diminishing returns 
and anticipated Uicardo’s theory of rent. 
Tho law of diminishing rotuma was suggested 
to him by tlio evidonco given before tliooorn 
committees of 1813-14, and it is probable 
that ‘ tho form in which’ that doctrine ‘ was 
subsequently taught and the phraseology in 
which it was expressed’ (Cannan) are largely 
duo to him. Whon Ricardo published his 
‘ Principles ’ in 1817 he stated that Malthus 
and West had ‘ present ed 1 0 the world nearly 
at tho same moment tlio t rue doolriue of rent ’ 
(Principles <jf Political Economy, Preface). 
West also published ‘ Tho Prico of Corn and 
Wages of Labour, wit h Observations upon 
Dr. Smith's, Mr. Ricardo’s, and Mr. Mal- 
tlius’s Doctrines upon those Subject h, and an 
Attempt at an Exposition of tlio Uauses of 
tlio Fluctuations of the Price of Corn during 
the last thirty years,’ London, 1820, 8vo. 

[Bombay m tho Buys of Goorgo IV, od, Drew- 
ilt, 1008; Times, 20 Jan. 1820; McCulloch ’h Lit. 
of Polil ieal Economy, pp. 33,78; Botiar’s Maltlius 
andhis'Wiirk.pp, 222,234-6,240; Cannan’sThoo- 
rioaot Production and Distribution.] W. A, 8. IX. 

WEST, FRANCIS (1580-163.’) P), colonist, 
born on 28 Oct. 1580, was the fourth but 
Becoud surviving son of Thomas West, seoond 
or eleventh bnvon Do LaWarr, and liis wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Knollya [q.v.] 
ThomasWost, third or twoifth baron Do La 
Warr [q.v.], wits liis older brother. Francis 
preceded his older brolhor to Virginia, ac¬ 
companying Christopher Newport [q. v.] on 


in 


his voyage thither about July 1609. 
was elected a member of the council m 
August 1609 (Cal. State Papers. Amer, anil 
West Indies, 1574-1660, p. 8), and was ™ 
involved m a quarrel with Captain John 
Smith (1580-1631) [q.v.], who is said to 
have conspired with Powliattan to IrillWest 
Smith was, however, apprehended and sent 
to England to answer for hie misdemeanours 
Early m 1010 West paid a visit to England’ 
hut lie ret unit'd toVirginia in the mme year 
and in 1C12 succeeded George Percy [q, y.1 
as commander at Jamestown. He was pro¬ 
bably also a member of the council, and was 
one of thoso who in 1619 petitioned that a 
nobloman should be appointed governor 
‘ such as had boon the lateLordDe LaWarr’ 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. ii. 83), 

On 22 March 1621-2 the Indians killed 
two men on his plantation at Weslover; he 
had another plantation at Sherley,Bo named 
from his connection with tho Shirley family; 
both aro on the James River. In Novomber 
J 022 Wost was appoint oil admiral of Now 
England by tho Now England council, and 
hiH instructions wore drawn up by Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorgos [q.v.] Henceforth ho divided 
his time between Virginia and New England, 
and it is improbablo that lie was the Captain 
Wost who in July 1623 convoyed a Spanish 
ship from Leith to tho Downs and was at¬ 
tacked bytlio Dutch (I’Mtk Rep. p.282), On 
22 March 1027-8 he received a commission 
as governor of Virginia (Cal, State Papers, 
Dorn. Addonda, 1625-40, p. 272), an office 
which ho hold until C March 1028-9, when 
John Pott was chosen his successor. In that 
yearWost visilcd England, and opposed Lord 
ilnlUmore’8 project of founding a oolony 
within the limits of Virginia. He had re¬ 
turned to Virginia before Docember 1031, 
and attended council there until 1633, the 
date of tlio last uudoubtod reference to him. 
Thoro is a tradition in tho family that he was 
drownod. 

In any caso there iB liltlo ground for the 
identification, suggested by Mr. Alexander 
Brown, of tho colonist with the Colonel 
FnANOisWnsi (d. 1052) who was captain of 
tlio blue regiment of trained bands raised by 
tlio ward or Broad Rtroot, All Hallows, com¬ 
manded thorn on tho expedition toGloucesler 
and Newbury in J 644, received a commission 
as colonel from Essex, and on 5 Aug. was 
recommondod for promotion to some post 
worthy of liis merit, lie was afterwards 
cmployod by tho committoo for compound¬ 
ing, and on 2 May 1045 was made lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. lie died early in 
August 1062, and on tlio 5th the officers of 
tho bluo regiment wore grunted leave to at- 
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tend Ms funeral (Cal, Comm, for Compound- 
inti, PP- 35 sqq,; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1844p. 404, 1651-2 pp. 370, 878, 1652-3 
n, 484). Both the colonist and the colonel 
were married and had issue (of. id. 1630-7, 
p, 322). 

[Ca.1. State Papers, America and West Indies, 
and Domestic, passim; Stith’s Discovery and 
Settlement of Virginia, 1747; Neill’s Early 
Settlement of Virginia, 1878, p, 15; Virginia 
Company, pp.31,111, 202, and Virginia Carolo- 
rum, passim; Brown's Genesis of the United 
States, 1890.] A, F. P. 

WEST, GILBERT (1708-1756), author, 
horn in 1708, was the son of Richard 
West by his wife Maria, daughter of Sir 
Richard Temple (1684-1697) [q. v.], and 
sister of Sir Richard Temple, viscount Oob- 
ham [q.v.] Vice-admiral Temple West [q.v,] 
was Mb younger brother. The father, Ri¬ 
chard West (1071-1716), was prebendary of 
Winchester, 1706, and archdeacon of Berk¬ 
shire irom 1710 until his death on 2 Dec. 
1716. lie published on edition of Pindar in 
1697, and an edition of Theocritus in 1699 
(Wood, Atlience O.von. iv. 002; Fo&tek, 
Alumni O.von.) 

Gilbert West was educated at Eton and 
Christ Ohurcli, Oxford. lie matriculated 
on 11 March 1721, and graduated B.A. 1726. 
lie served for some time in the army, and 
was afterwards employed underLord Towns- 
hend, secretary of state. About 1729 he 
married Miss Catherine Bartlett, and re¬ 
tired to a pleasant house at 'Wickham in 
Kent, where (says Johnson) ‘he devoted 
himself to learning and to piety.’ Ilero lie 
was often visited by Pitt (Earl of Chatham) 
and George Lyttelton [see LvTXEr/rosr, 
GnoiiaD, first JDabost Ltiteliok]. lie is 
said to have influenced their religious views, 
and Lyttelton addressed to him (1747) his 
work on St. Paul. West was a corre¬ 
spondent of Philip Doddridge [q. v.], and 
was somewhat intunnto with Pope, who left 
him in his will 61. for a ring and a rever¬ 
sionary legacy of 2001, (Porn, Works, ed. 
Elwin, viii. 347). 

In 1747 West published at Dublin his 
'Observations on the Resurrection,’ a work 
which became well known and procured for 
him the Oxford degree of D.O.L. (30 March 
1748). Mr. Leslie Stephen (English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century, i. 61) describes 
the book as ‘ a naive recapitulation of the 
ordinary argument’ in which the various 
narratives, after beingharmoni bu d, are/reated 
as the agreeing testimony of eye-witnesses 
whose good faith is proved by their suffer¬ 
ings. The book reached a fourth edition in 
1749. Later editions were dated 1707,1785, 
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1807,1841. There was a German translation 
in 1748 as well as a French translation. 

_ In 1749 West published his verse transla¬ 
tion of the ‘ Odes of Pindar, with several 
other pieces translated/ which was often re¬ 
printed (1761, 1768, 1810, 1824). Horace 
Walpole (Letters , ii. 163) justly remarks 
that ‘ the poetry is very stiff/ and Johnson 
points out that it is 'too paraphraBtical.’ 
The introductory dissertation on the Olym¬ 
pic games was praised by Gibbon. 

West’s miscellaneous poetry is printed in 
the collections of Johnson, Bell, Anderson, 
and Chalmers. Ilis imitations of Spenser (' A. 
Canto of the Faery Queen/1739, fol.; ‘ Edu¬ 
cation, a Poem/1761,4lo) and Ms' Institution 
of the Order of the Garter, a Drama tick Poem/ 
1742,4to (also London, 1771, 8vo,as altered 
by Garrick), deserve mention. 

On 20 May 1736 an annual pension of 
2501. had been granted to Wost, and in 
1752 he was given a clerkship of the privy 
council. On 16 April 1764 he was made 
paymaster to Chelsea Hospital. He died on 
26 March 1760. His widow was allowed a 
pension of 2001. a year from 6 July 1766. 
Their only son died in 1766. 

[Johnson’s Lives of the Foeta; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886 ; Gent. Mag. 1758 p. 160, 
1860 ii. 18; Brit. Hub. Cat.] W. W. 

WEST, JAMES (1704 P-1772), politician 
and antiquary, born about 1704, was the son 
of Richard West of St. Switlnn’s, London, 
gentleman, and of Prior’s Mareton in War- 
wioksMre, who married Mary Russell, of the 
Russells of Strensham, Worcestershire. He 
matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford, on 
11 March 1719-20, aged 16, and proceeded 
B.A. in 1728, M.A. in 1726. In 1721 he was 
admitted as a student at the Inner Temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1728. For some 
years he lived in that inn, and through a firo 
m his chambers on 4 Jan. 1786-7he lost many 
curiosities valued at close on 3,0007. On 
23 Jan. 1737-8 he was admitted at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and took up his residence there. 
Much later in his career he was officially 
connected with the Inner Temple, being 
elected a bencher in 1761, reader in 1767, 
and treasurer in 1768. 

West in early life found solace from law 
in tbe study of antiquities and science. He 
was elected F.R.S. on 28 Nov. 1726, acted 
as the treasurer of the society from 80 Nov. 
1786 to 30 Nov. 1768, and os its president 
from the latter date until Ms death. He 
became F.S.A. on 9 March 1726-7, and on 
19 Feb. 1728-9 was elected a member of 
the Spalding Soaiety. _ 

At the general election in 1741 West was 
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returned to parliament for the venal borough 
of St. Albans in Hertfordshire, and sat tor 
it until the dissolution in 1768. From that 
year until his death he represented the con¬ 
stituency of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. 
He was appointed joint secretary to the 
treasury in 1741, and held that office until 
1762, when his patron the Duke of New¬ 
castle obtained for him a pension of 2,000/. 
per annum. Many of his letters are among 
the Newcastle manuscripts at. the British 
Museum. From 1746 to 1772 he was re¬ 
corder of Poole (Sydenham, Poole, p. 242). 
Ou 6 April 1768 he became recorder of St. 
Albans, and from 28 Nov. 1769 he was high 
steward of that borough. The country seat 
of West was at Alscott, Preston-on-Stour, 
Gloucestershire, and liis town house was at 
the west end of the Piazza in .King Street, 
Covent Garden, There he gathered around 
him a marvellous library and curiosities of 
all kinds. He died on 2 July 1772. In 1738 
he married Sarah (d. 1789), daughter and, on 
the death of her only brother, heiress of Sir 
Thomas Stevens, timber merchant at South¬ 
wark and of Eltham in Kent; with her he 
had a large fortune in houses at Rother- 
hilhe. They had issue a son, James (d, 
1796), and two daughters; Sarah (d. 1801), 
the wife of Andrew, second and last lord 
Archer; and Henrietta (d. 18161. 

West revived, says Hibdin, the ‘ love of 
black-letter lore and of Caxtonian typo¬ 
graphy’ ( Bibliomania , 1876, pp. 876-84, 
where a summary of his library is given). 
His manuscripts, including many which had 
previously belonged to Bishop Emmett, were 
sold to Lord Shelburne, and now form part 
of tkeLansdownc manuscripts at the British 
Museum. The total realised by the sale of 
his books, which occupied Langford twenty- 
four days in March and April 1773, was 
2,927/. Is., and the prices appear at the 
prosont time very low; but Horace Walpole 
thought that the books were ‘ selling out¬ 
rageously’ ( Letters, ed. Cunningham, v. 465). 
Gough bought many of the items, particu¬ 
larly those with Kennett's annotations, and 
they afterwards went to the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary (Sale Cat, by Samuel Paterson). The 
sale of the prints and drawings lasted thir¬ 
teen days, the coins and medals seven days, 
both beginning on 19 Jan. 1778. The plats 
and curiosities took seven days from 27 Feb. 
1778, and the pictures, with other collec¬ 
tions, four days from 31 March. Horace 
Walpole records that tho prints sold for a 
‘frantic sum ' (ib. v. 439). 

West greatly assisted James Granger 

S q. vj in his biographical work on portraits 
of. Ghanseh, Letters, 1806, pp. 38-6). Ho 
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subscribed for Hearno’s honks, gave him a 
plate for Domerham’s ‘ Glastonbury ’ (17971 
and assisted in Walter Hemineford’s; 
lory of Edward I, II, and ILL* 1731 f c f 
Bbtdqes, Jdestituta, i. 66-91). v 1 

[Gont. Mag. 1772p. 348,1790 i. 438; Foster 1 . 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; Cooke’s Benchers 
of Inner Temple, p. 78; Admissions at Lincoln’s 
Idd, 1 . 146; Nienols’b Lit. Anecdotes, li, lfin 
408-9, iii. 619, v. 288-8, 350-1, 420, vi. 119 ’ 
844-6, 042-3, ix. 667; Nieliok’a Lit. Ulnetrn! 
tions, iii. 701-2, iv. 162, 166, 789-94, vi. 701 • 
Wold’s Royal Soc. ii. 49, &e., 559-60; Blore’s 
Rutland, p. 101 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 4th 
ed.; Notes and Queries, 2nd ter. xi, 101-2,1621 

W. P. 0. 


WEST, JANE (1768-1862), author, was 
born on 30 April 1768 m the building which 
afterwards becamo St. Paul’s Coffee-house 
London. When she was eleven years old 
her father removed to Desborough in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire. She was entirely self-edu¬ 
cated, and began to write verse at thirteen. 
In a letter to Bishop Percy, dated 1800, she 
said, ‘The catalogue of my compositions 
previous to mv attaining twenty would he 
formidable. Thousands of lines flowed in 
very easy measure. I scorned correction, and 
never blotted’ (Niohols, Literary Illustra¬ 
tions, viii. 320-31). She married Thomas 
West, ayeoman farmer of Northamptonshire, 
lie was related to Vice-admiral Temple West 
[q. v,] and to Gilbert West [q. v.l His 
maternal ancestors had been rectors of Little 
Bowden in an unbrolron chain for 160 years 
(of. Gent. Mag. 1823, i. 183). Mrs, West at¬ 
tended to the household and dairy, hut was 
by no means in the lowly position sometimes 
attributed to hor (cf. maims, Literal y 
Illustrations, vii. 88-9). Before 1800 she 
had published ahalf-dozon volumes of poems, 
two tragedies, a comedy, and two novels, 
‘The Advantages of Education; or the 
History of Maria Williams’ (1793; 2ndedit. 
1803), and ‘A Tale of the Times’ (1799). 
In 1800 she wrote to Percy, ashing him to 
recommond hor works to readers, in order 
to enable her to make better provision 
for hor children (ib. viii. 326-7). He re¬ 
sponded with 0 warm commendatory review 
in tho ‘British Critic’ (1801). Percy told 
how her novels were greatly in demand at 
tho three circulating libraries of Brighton 
(of. Gant. May. 1862, ii. 100). In 1801 she 
published in three volumes some edifying 
‘ Letters to a Young Mon.’ They were really 
addrossed to her son, and were dedicated to 
her friend, the bishop of Dromore. A second 
edition appeared tho noxt year, and by 1818 
the hook was in a sixth. It was also in 1801 
that she began a oorrospondonoe with Mrs, 
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Barth Trimmer [q. r.] (cf. Life and Writ¬ 
es of Mrs. Trimmer, 1826, p. 429). In 
lfilfi appeared in two volumes a similar 
series of* Letters to a Young. Lady.' It was 
dedicated to the queen, who in 1799 had, on 
tie advice of a bishop, purchased Mrs. West’s 
wimdly moral novels and plays (of. Gent. 
jto. 1799, ii. 1128). The young lady to 
whom the letters wore addressed was Miss 
Maunsell, who died in her twonty- fifth year, 
14 Aug. 1808. A second edition, in three 
volumes, was published tho same year, and 
1 fourth edition in 1811. 

In 1810 Mm West paid a visit to Dro- 
m ore, Her husband diod on 23 Jan. 1828. 
Her last publication, ‘ llingrove, or Old- 
fashioned Notions,’ a novel in two volumes, 
appeared in 1827. In tho introduction she 
states that she is writing again, after a 
silence of ten years. Her death took place 
on 26 March 1852 at Little Bowden. 

Mrs. West’s novels are hotter than her 
poems, and hor poems are better than her 
plays. Miss Seward, however, praiBOB her 
poems, but finds her tragedy ‘ Edmund ’ cold 
and declamatory (cf. Let tare, iii. 118,132). 
Mrs, West’s pooms woro largoly inspired by 
Gray, and her pvoeo writings testified to a 
hatred of the new ideas of Alary Wollstono- 
craft and hor school. 

Other works by Mrs. West (many issued 
anonymously) aro; 1. ‘MiscellaneousPoems, 
Translations, and Imit alions,’ 1780. 2. ‘ Mis¬ 
cellaneous Poetry,’1780. 3. ‘ThoHumours 
ofBrightholmstono: a Poem,’ 1788. 4. 'Mis¬ 
cellaneous Poems and a Tragedy [called 
‘Edmund’],’1791 j other oditious 1707 and 
1804. 6. ‘The Gossip's Story,’ 1797,2 vols. 
8.‘Elegy on EdmundBurlto,’1707. 7. ‘Poems 
and Plays [including a second and a third 
tragedy, called respectively ‘Adola’.and 
'The Minstrel,’ and a comedy, ‘ IIow will it 
end’],’ 1799-1805, 4 vols. 8. ‘Tho Infidel 
Father: a Novel,’ 1802, 8 vols. 9. ‘The 
Mothor: a Poem in fivo books,’ 1809; 2nd 
edit. 1810. 10. ‘Tholiofusal: oNovel,’1810, 

8 vols. 11. ‘ Tho Loyalists: an historical 
Novel,’ 1812, 8 vols. 12. ‘ Select Transla¬ 
tion of the Beauties of Massillon,’ 1812. 
18. ‘ Alicia do Lacy, an historical romnnoe,’ 
1814,4 vols. 14. ‘Scriptural Essays adopted 
to the Holy Days of tho Ohurcli of Eng¬ 
land,’ 1816, 2 vols. j onotkor edition, 1817. 
She was for many years a contributor to the 
'Gentleman’s Magazine.' 

. [Allihoae’s Diet. iii. 2652; Nichols’s Illustra¬ 
tions of Lit. natbim; Halkotb and Lning’s 
Anonymous and Psotidonymous Lit.; House's 
Register of Living Authors, 1804; Baker’s Bio- 
graphin Dmmntica, 1812; Gont. Mng. 1789- 
1862, passim.] E. L. 
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WEST, JOHN, first Eart, Dd La Warr 
(1693-1768), born on 4 April 1893, was Bon of 
John We9t, sixth (or fifteenth) baron De La 
Warr of tho second creation, by Margaret, 
daughter and heir of John Freeman, mer¬ 
chant, of London and Westminster. Ho 
was descended from Thomas WeBt, third or 
twelfth baron De La Warr [a, v.] On his 
return from his travels in 1712 he was 
nominated standard-bearer of tbe band of 
gentlomen pensioners, and on 18 Aug. was 
appointed clerk-extraordinary of the privy 
council. lie was returned to parliament as 
member for Grampound in Cornwall on 
27 Jan. 1714-16, and in April of the same 
year was gazetted guidon and first major of 
the first troop of horso guards. Two years 
later, on 24 Hoc. 1717, ho became lieutenant- 
colonel, and in tho following year was made 
verdorer of Windsor Park. Ho succoeded to 
the peerngo as seventh (or sixteenth) Baron 
De La Warr in 1728. On 3 June 1726 ho was 
named lord of the bedchamber to George I, 
and on the revival of the order of the Bath 
in tho same year was created a knight. He 
was sworn of the privy council in June 1731, 
on becoming treasurer of the household. lie 
held that office for six years. In March 1786 
lie was sont on a special mission to Saxe- 
Gotha to conduct tlio Princess Augusta to 
England, where sho was to marry Frederick, 
prince of Wales. They landed at Green¬ 
wich on 26 April. Lord Hervey thought tlmt 
no filtor selection could have boon mado to 
disarm tho jealousy of the princo, and that 
a move unpolished ambassador for such nn 
occasion could not have been found in any 
of the Goth or Vandal courts of Germany. 
On 2 July of tho following year De La Warr 
was appointed captain-general and governor 
of New York and New Jersey. But he did 
not loave England, where ho had for some 
time begun to take an active part in public 
affairs. In February 1732 ho had denounced 
tho roiiifcroduction of Samuel Sandys’s pen¬ 
sion bill, which bad twice previously boon 
rejected by the lords, as an indignity to the 
house. On 18 April of the following year he 
was chosen speaker of the House of Peers, 
during tbe absenco of Peter King, baron 
KingTq. v.], thechancollor (Lords' Journals, 
xxiv, 287). According to tho Bamo authority, 
Do La Warr was in that year ‘ very zealous in 
the bill against Edinburgh’ which followed 
the Porteous riots. In February 1789 he 
spolco against allowing counsel to the peti¬ 
tioners against the recent convention with. 
Spain, citing the precedent of the merchants 
heard against Bolinghroke's commercial 
troatywitliFrance. On 9Fob, 1739ho moved 
that tho author and publisher (Paul White- 
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head [q. v.] and Robert Dodsley [q. v.]) 
of a satire called ‘Manners’ refloating on 
the administration should be ordered to 
attend at the bar of the House of Lords, 
Three days later, when it was proposed that 
"Whitehead should be taken into custody for 
non-attendance, Lord Abingdon opposed the 
motion, on the ground that he had not been 
personally served with the summons. De La 
Warr replied, and the motion was agreed 
to. On 14 May De La Warr moved the 
third reading of a bill settling annuities on 
George H’s younger children. It was opposed 
by Carteret, but carried bv 78 to 27. 

During 1740 and 1741 he took a leading 
part on behalf of the Walpole ministry in 
several debates. Thus on 28 Feb. in the 
former year, when Lord Halifax moved that 
it was contrary to the usage of parliament, 
and derogatory to the privileges of the Ilouse 
of Lords, that a king’s message asking for 
supplies to carry on the war should be sent to 
the commons singly, DoLa Warr in a weighty 
speech moved the previous question, and 
carried it in spile of the opposition of Oai> 
teret and Chesterfield. But in the course 
of a debate on 12 March of the following 
year he expressed Ills regret that the lords 
had given up their right to amend money 
bills, and his wish that it could bo restored 
to them. In rejecting bills because they had 
been amended by the upper house, the com¬ 
mons would, in his opinion, do what they 
had no right to do. _ llardwicke, the chan¬ 
cellor, supported his contention. In the 
course of the same year (1742) several 
changes were introduced into the procedure of 
the Ilouse of LordB at De LaWarr’s inslaneo; 
and he procured the rejection of a motion 
to allow peers three proxies each (Pari. Hist. 
xi. 640-2, 768-76). In March 1764 ho was 
a second time elooted speaker during Hard¬ 
wick’s absence (Lords' Journals , xxvni. 249), 
lie showed not a little knowledge of com¬ 
mercial affairs. On 1 June 1742 lie made a 
long and elaborate speech (which was ‘re¬ 
ported’ by Dr. Johnson in the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine’) against a measure put forward 
by merchants for securing trade and naviga¬ 
tion in time of war, Notwithst anding that 
it passed the commons unanimously, the 
second reading was refused in the lords by 
69 to 26. On 16 Fob. 1743 he earnestly 
supported the ministerial spirituous liquors 
bill, which was strongly opposed by Chester¬ 
field and the bishops. On 7 May 1744 hs 
spoke at length against the bill lor enlarg¬ 
ing the trade to tue Levant. He dofended 
the Turkey Company, of which he was 
governor, denying that they held an absolute 
monopoly of the trade. 


Meanwhile Do LaWarr had not given up the 
military profession. He commanded a bri 
gade at the battle of Dettingen, and subse¬ 
quently attained the rank of major-general 
(March 1746), lieutenant-general (Septem¬ 
ber 1747), and general of horse (Marchl 7051 
In December1747 he was appointed governor 
of Tilbury, and on 29 Apnll762 of Guernsey 
He moved the address in the lords in 1763 
*ns parliamentary a manner as possible-! 
very short and very nothing,’as Rigby wrote 
to Bedford (Bedford Corresp, ii. 138). This 
appears to have been De LaWarr’s last public 
performance. In a 'jubilee masquerade in 
the Venetian manner ’ held at Danelagh in 
May 1749 (which Horace Walpole declared 
to be the prettiest spectacle he ever saw) 
De La Warr appeared as Queen Elizabeth’s 
porter, in a costume designed from a picture 
now at Hampton Court. At a Russian mas- 

S uerade at Somerset House on 6 Feb. 1766 
e resumed the character. Ho was created 
by George III, in March 1761, Earl De La 
Warr andViscount Oantelupe. He died on 
16 March 1766. A portrait of him, after 
J. nighmore, was engraved for Pine’s 
' Knights of the Bath.’ Hervey speaks of 
his ‘ long, lank, awkward person.’ 

De La Warr was twice married: first, in 
1722, to Charlotte, daughter of Donougk 
McCarthy, fourth earl of Clanoarty [q.v!]i 
and secondly, in 1744, to Anne, dowager 
baroness Aborgavenny, daughter of Nehemiah 
Walker. By the first marriage he had two 
sons and two daughters. Of the latter, Hen- 
riettomarried General James Johnston of the 
Enniskillen dragoons, and Diana became the 
first wifo of General Sir John OlaveringTq. v.] 
Ilis son, John West, socond Eaui/Dd La 
Waeb (1729-1777), entered the army in 
1746 as an ensign in the 3rd foot guards. 
He was gazetted colonel in the army on 
8 May 1768, nmjor-goneral 8 March 1761, 
and lieutenant-general 80 April 1770. He 
boro the title of Viscount Cantelupe from 
1761 till his succession to the peerage. From 
1701 to 1700 he was vice-chamberlain to 
Queen Charlotte, and was her master of the 
horse from that date till 1768, He wee 
named lord chomhorlaiu in November of that 
year. He died in Audley Square ou 22 Nov. 
1777, and was buried at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. lie married, in 1766, Mary, 
daughtor of Lieutenant-general John Wyn- 
yaru, leaving William Augustus, third earl 
(1767-1783), and John Richard, fourth earl 
(1768-1796). 

The fourth earl’s son, Geobot John Saok- 
viu.u West, fifth Eabe De La Waeb (1791- 
1889), bom in Savile Row on 26 Oct. 1791, 
was educated at Harrow and Brasenose, 
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rwfaii, graduating B.A. in 1812 and M.A. 
V 1819 . IIs was appointed a lord of tlie 
bedchamber in July 1813, and again hold 
.bat office from January 1820 to March 
1828 , On bis marriage m November 1843 
ba"as3umed bis wife's surname of Sockville 
before bis own. On 8 Sept. 1841, when 
be was al so made a privy councillor, lie 
ff as named by Sir E. Peel, lord chamberlain, 
fls again held that office undor Lord Derby 
Horn February 1808 to June 1809. He 
died at Buckunrst Parle, Kent, on 23 Feb. 
I860. The fifth Earl De La Warr was tlie 
'Fair Euryalus ’ of Byron’s ‘ Childish Recol¬ 
lections.’ Byron addressed to him the versos 
in 'Hours of Idleness ’ beginning ‘ Oh yes, I 
will own we were dear to each other, 1 and also 

the lines inscribed to D-. Both poems were 

prompted by a misunderstanding between 
tom while at Harrow. Byron ofterwards 
owned himself in the wrong and apologised. 
Ha subsequently drew a portrait of De La 
Warr, whom ho calls very handsome. It 
wasengrovodby Harding. Another portrait, 
by B. D. Smith, was engraved by W. H. 
Jlote for Eyall’s ' Eminent Conservatives.' 
He La Warr married Lady Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of John Frederick Saoltville, 
third duke of Dorset (q. v.] She was on 
27 April 1884 created Baroness Buckhnrst 
in ker own right, with remainder to hor 
younger sons, and a special proviso that the 
barony and earldom of De La Warr should 
in no case be held by the same person (see 
G,E.C[ 0 KATirnJ, Peerage). In spite of this 
patent her third eon, Reginald Windsor, 
boron Buckhurst, bocamo also Earl de La 
Warr in April 1873. She diod at 17 Upper 
Grosvenor Street on 9 Jan. 1870. II or 
second son, Charles Richard Sackvillo West, 
sixth earl De La Warr (1815-1873), is 
separately noticod. 

[Doyle’s Baronage; Bnrko’s and G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Peerages; Gent. Mag. 1766 p. 162, 
1777 p. 668i 1706 ii. 706; Pari. Uist. voIb, viii- 
xiii. passim; Horvoy’sMemoirs, 1884, ii. 287-8, 
ill, 88,108; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham, 
ii, 162«., iii. 884, 419, &o,; Evans's Cat. Engr. 
Portraits; authorities cited; Moore's Life of 
Byron,pp. 23,40; Byron's Works, I860, pp. 377, 
417; Eyall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservatives, 
2nd ser.; Boaso’a Mod. Engl. Biogr.] 
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WEST, Sin JOHN (1774-1802), ad¬ 
miral of the fleet, horn in 1774, was tho son of 
Lieutenant-colonel TemploWest of tlie grena- 
dierguards j grandsonof Vice-admiral Temple 
West [q, v.], and, through his grandmother, 

! [reat-grandson of Admiral Sir JohnBalclien 
q.v.] His father, Colonel West, was the 
second cousin of William Pitt the younger. 


nis grandfather's sister was the first wife 
of Alexander Hood, viscount Bridport [q.v.1 
IId entered the navy in June J788 on board 
the Pomona, with Captain (Sir) William 
Domett [q. v.], himsolf a follower of Alex¬ 
ander Ilood. He was afterwards in the 
Salisbury, flagship of Vice-admiral Mark 
Milbanke, and in the London, bearing the 
flag of Alexander nood (afterwards Viscount 
Bridport). He was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant on 27 July 1798, and in the follow¬ 
ing year was a lieutenant of the Royal George 
on 1 June, and in 1795 on 23 June. On 
7 Sept. 1795 he was made commander; in 
December was appointed to the Diligence 
sloop, in the West Indies, and on 1C Nov. 
1790 was posted to the 30-gun frigate 
Tourterelle. From 1807 to 1809 he com¬ 
manded the Excellent in the Mediterranean, 
and from 1809 to 1814 the Sultan on the 
Mediterranean, home, and West Indies 
stations. He became a rear-admiral on 
12 Aug, 1819; vice-admiral on 22 July 
1880; admiral on 23 Nov. 1841. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. on 4 July 1840. From 
April 1845 to April 1848 he wae comman¬ 
der-in-chief at Devonport, with his flag in 
the Queen. He was made admiral of the 
fleet on 25 June 1858, and a G.O.B. on 
18 May 1800. ne died, at his residence in 
Eaton Square, on 18 April 1802. He 
marriod, in May L817, Harnett, daughter of 
John Adame of Northamptonshire, and left 
issue three sons and two daughters. 

[O’Byrne’s Rev. Biogr. Diet.; Gont. Mag. 
1862, i. 6 U; Nary Lists.] J. K. L. 

WEST, JOSEPH (/l. 1009-1084), go¬ 
vernor of South Carolina, a native of Eng¬ 
land, was probably attached to the service 
of ouo of the eight proprietors of Carolina, 
ohief among whom wore the Duke of Albe¬ 
marle and Lord Shaftesbury. From Ms 
correspondence, preserved at the Record 
Office, his relations appear to have been 
specially close with tho latter. On 27 July 
1000 he was given the command of a small 
fleet and ordered by the proprietors to sail 
from London for Kinsale and thence by 
way of Barbados to Port Royal, Carolina, in 
tho vicinity of which place lie was to settle 
a new plantation (South Carolina) under 
constitutions drawn up mainly by John 
Locke, the secretary of the proprietors. 
West was also appointed to act as store¬ 
keeper in the new colony [Cal. State Papers, 
America and West Indies, 1009-74, pp. 
33-4 sq.) West sailod from the Downs in. 
the ship Carolina on 17 Aug. 1069, and the 
expedition finally reached Port Royal on 
17 March 1069-70. A few months later 
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they began to settle Ashley River, as the 
new plantation was called, and Charles 
Town, the site of which was subsequently 
removed (1679-80) to Oyster Point, West, 
though he had no experience as ‘ a planter,’ 
took a leading part in the conduct of affairs 
as doputy for the governor, William Sayle 
[a. vj, whose health was breaking up. 
Sayle died on. 4 Maroh 1671, whereupon 
West was unanimously chosen governor by 
the colonial council, In tho following De¬ 
cember Sir John Yeamans [q. v.] claimed 
the governorship on the ground that he had 
been made a ‘ landgrave 'by the proprietors. 
The council expressed themselves so well 
satisfied with the administration of West 
that they resolved not to disturb him in his 
government j but shortly afterwards an ex¬ 
press nomination of Yeomans to the post 
arrived from England, and in this the colo¬ 
nists acquiesced. West was at tho same 
time appointed ‘register of all writings and 
documents.’ But Yeomans proved popular 
neither with the settlers mt with the pro¬ 
prietors, his hoaltli was feeble, he was sus- 
peoted of avarice in private trading, and 
early in 1074 he retired to Barbados, leaving 
tho field clear for West, to whom the pro¬ 
prietors on 18 May 1674 sent a patent to 
be landgrave and a commission to be go¬ 
vernor (ib, p. 678). His salary was 1001. 
as governor and 601. a3 atorekeopor. The 
new governor’s administration was marked 
by ‘ care, fidelity, and prudence.’ lie ob¬ 
tained deeds of transfer of lands horn In¬ 
dian chiefs, made regulations respecting the 
militia, roads, the status of servants and 
slaves, and in his last parliament of May 
1082 passed ‘ aots for suppressing idleness, 
drunkenness, and profanity.’ In the same 
year was commenced the building of the 
English church in Charles Town; but the 
utmost tolerance was extended to the dis¬ 
senters, who comprised the larger part of the 
population. West was removed from the 
governorship towards the close of 1682, 
having, it is supposed, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the proprietors by permit ting the 
sale and transport of Indian slaves from 
Carolina into othor colonios. Ilis dismissal 
was soon regretted, and in September 1684 
he was reappointed governor; but for pri¬ 
vate reasons he resigned his post and loft 
the colony in tho summer of 1086, It is 
supposed that he visited London, whoro he 
seems to havo left his wife (ib. p. 168), and 
that he returned evontually to his estate 
upon the Ashley River; but nothing isltnown 
definitely of his later career, 

[Cal. State Papors, America and West Indies, 
1009-74, ed. Sainsbury, passim, incorporating 
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the Shaftesbury Papers, briefly (lescribediTfU 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 1pp. “ » 
Wineors Hist, of America, 1887, v, 308- iw 
roll’s ITist. Oollect'ons of South Carolina lw 
York 1836, vol. ii. passim; Rivera’s Sketch 
the History of South Carolina, Charleston, 1858 
chaps, ly. v. and vi. containing the beat narra! 
tive of West b governorship.] T. S 

WEST, NICOLAS (1401-1633), bishop of 
Ely and diplomatist, was born in 1401at 
Putney, Surrey. His father, John West is 
alleged by Hatcher and all subsequent bio¬ 
graphers to have been a baker at Putney. He 
was educated ot Eton and became scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1477, beine 
elected. fellow m 1483. Wood, on Hatcher's 
authority, has a story, which is obviously an 
exaggeration of some college disturbance, that 
in connection with an election to the proctor¬ 
ship of the university lie set fire to tho provost’s 
lodgings, stole some silver spoons, and ran 
away irom the college. As a matter effect 
he held his fellowship till the close of 1498 
regularly took his degrees in arts, and bei 
came LL.D. before 1486, when he was ad¬ 
mitted archdeacon of Derby (Lb Nbve 
Fasti, i. 677). In 1409 he was presented' 
by Richard Foxe [q. v.], bishop of Durham, 
to the rectory of ISgglescliffe; hut at this 
time he must have been in deacon’s orders 
only, for on 18 April 1600 Thomas Savage 
[q. v.], bishop oi London, ordained him 
priest. He retained Egglescliffe until Mb pre¬ 
ferment to a bishopric in 1616. In 1601, upon 
occasion of a dispute between William Smith 
or Smyth (1400P-1614) [q. v.l, bishop of 
Lincoln, and the knights hospitallers, relative 
to a jurisdiction claimed by the knigbls in 
the archdeaconry of Leicester, West acted as 
counsel for the knights (OinrjlTOsr, Life qf 
Bishop Smyth, p. 186). This perhaps intro¬ 
duced him to the notice of Bishop Smyth, 
who presented him in 1602 to the rectory 
of Witney in Oxfordshire, a living which 
he also retained till his elevation to the 
benoh. Godwin states that he was also 
rector of Elford, near Lichfield. In the same 
year (1602) he was Btyled chaplain to the 
king (Etude, Fwdera, xiii, 36). 

In Foxe Wost had found a powerful 
patron. Foxe controlled tho foreign relations 
of the country, and on 18 Nov. 1602 ap¬ 
pointed West as junior colleague of Sir 
Thomas Brandon [q. v.], ambassador to tbe 
Emporor Maximilian (ib.) In 1604 we find 
West a member of tho king’s council, for he 
appears sitting as such in the Star-chamber 
upon the occasion of a decree dated 26 Nov. 
1604 which settled the conflicting relations 
of the merchants of tho staple and the mer¬ 
chant adventurers (Ontr&TOir, Life of Bishop 
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Smuthiv- 223). At the beginning of 1605 
•flTflst; was commissioned as sole plenipoten- 
tjmy to conclude a i reaty with George, duke of 
gaxony (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII , 
i 1717): Calais was tho place of negotia¬ 
tion. Tho real object of t.lie treaty was to 
prevent the harbouring of Suffolk [see Pom, 
Edjtosd bb i. a, Eabl op Stjppoltc] by tho 
Julie. The convention was ratified at Dres¬ 
den on 30 Dec. 1606 (Rymtie, Faedera, xiii, 
128 ). In 1606 "West was one of the com¬ 
missioners who negotiated a treaty of com¬ 
merce with the Netherlands so favourable 
to England that it was known in Flanders 
ob the ‘intercursuB malus.’ 

On 10 May following this brilliant 
success West received another diplomatic 
mission. This was to take the ratification 
of a treaty of marriage between Henry VII 
and Margaret of Savoy, sister of Philip, king 
of Castillo (i8- xiii-128). The treaty, which 
had no praotical result, woe confirmed at 
Valladolid on 13 July 1606, West being 
present (ii. xiii, 166). In this document 
West is styled archdeacon of Derby. 

In 1608 West was one of the commis¬ 
sioners for Bottling tlio conditions of a mar¬ 
riage betwoeu Oharlos, archduke of Austria 
and prince of Castilla, and the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Henry VII. The Flemish 
embassy arrived in England to negotiate the 
treaty in December of that year. West, as 
one of a small deputation of the council, 
was appointed to meet them on their way 
(Gaibdhdb, Letters and Papers, Richard III 
and Henry VII, i. 871). It is clear from 
this that, though ho retained his bonefleos 
and his archdeaconry, ho was still about the 
court. The treaty was signed by Henry pn 
8 Deo. 1608 (Rymeb, Feeder a, xiii. 187). 

On 3 Nov. 1609 West received his first 
preferment from Henry VIII, the grant of 
the deanery of St. George's, Windsor (Let¬ 
ters and Papers of Henry VIII, i. 624). On 
20 June 1610, having Sir Thomas Doawra 
[q. v.], a former colleague, as leader of the 
mission, West was despatched to Franco for 
the purpose of taking the oath of Louis XII 
to the observance of the treaty of 23 March 
1600 (ib. i. 1104). After West's return he 
took up his residence at Windsor, and occu¬ 
pied himself with the completion of St. 
George’s Ohapel. In September 1611 a 
warrant was issued for the payment to him 
of 2001. for the vaulting of tho building, to 
be repaid by the knights of the Garter to 
the exchequer (ib. ii. p . 1462). 

On 3 Nov. 1611 West was nominated an 
ambassador to Janies IV of Scotland ( Let¬ 
ters and Papers of Henry VIII, i. p. 1920). 
He set out in November and arrived os far 
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as York (ib. ii. p. 1468). But hisjourney 
seems to have been arrosted, and West re¬ 
turned. On 4 Feb. 1612 he was appointed 
to the sinecure office of receiver of petitions 
to parliament from Gascoigne and beyond 
seas (ib. i, 2082). On 16 Feb. he received 
a fresh appointment as commissioner to treat 
with Scotland for redress of grievances (ib. 
i. 8007). On 15 Fob. 1513 Lord Daore and 
West were again appointed ambassadors to 
settle differences with the Scots (ib. 3726). 
The real object of Henry VHC was to keep 
Scotland quiet pending his invasion ofFrance 
[see HffifBr VIII]. James IV, on the other 
hand, was waiting the moment of England's 
embarrassment in France formally to declare 
war. The final result of West’s embassy 
was the concession by James of a commis¬ 
sion to treat of the grievances on the border, 
which met, without transacting any busi¬ 
ness, in June 1613. Meanwhile West had 
returned to England, and the fruitlessne93 
of his mission was proved by the invasion of 
England by James in the following summer. 

During his stay in Scotland West had 
availed himself of the hospitality of the 
Friars Observant at Stirling (ib. 8888). It 
was perhaps a consequence of this intimacy 
that on 26 Jan. 1614 he was admitted to 
the order, a favour recited in the deed of ad¬ 
mission as granted ‘ on account of the ser¬ 
vices he had rendered them' (ib. 4678). 
That Henry VIII did not attribute the 
failure of his mission to any remissness upon 
West's part is evident from the fact that on 
18 Aug. 1614 ho nominated him, together 
with OharleB Somorset, earl of Worcester 
q. v.], the head of the mission, and his 
owner colleague, Sir Thomas Docwra, a com¬ 
missioner to take the oath of Louis XII to 
the treaty of peace of 7 Aug. 1613 and to 
receive that king’s obligation for the pay- 
ment of 1,000,000 crowns of gold (ib. 
5835). TheambassadorearrivedatBoulogne 
on 3 Sept. 1614 (ib. 6879), proceeding by 
way of Abbeville to Paris (ib. 5391). Part 
of their mission was the celebration by proxy 
of the marriage of the Princess Mary [see 
Maey ob Fbanob], sister of Henry VHI, to 
Louis XII, which was among the terms of 
the treaty of peace (ib. 6482). On 1 Jan. 
1616 Louis Xlf died, and WeBt was again 
despatched, together with Suffolk and Sir 
Richard Wingfield [q. v.], to present to 
Francis I the condolences of Henry on the 
death of his predecessor (ib, ii. 24, 26), 

The fruit of the diplomacy of West and 
his colleagues was a defensive alliance with 
France, dated 6 April 1516. This secured 
to Francis immunity from interference dur¬ 
ing the prosecution of his Italian campaign 
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(ib. 301). West was commissioned to receive pension to bo paid him (ib. iii, 0 ), 0^2111— 
from Francis his oath to the treaty (ib. 332), West was, with the other ambassador 
including his obligation for the payment of witness to the formal ratification by I', „ 8 ’ B 
tho million golden crowns claimed by Henry of the treaty of marriage of Marv tnliT 
as due from Louis XII (ib. ii. 33S, 428). The dauphin (ib. ii, 4609), and of other artil 
reward of West’s mission in France was his of treaty (ib.) In the summer of 159 ? 
nomination to the see of Ely through Wol- Wolsey summoned West to Ualais to nca r t 
sey’s influence (ib. 295, 298, 299, 305). The him in his arbitration upon the issues betwe™ 
temporalities of the see were granted to him Francis I and Charles V. On 27 Nov how* 
on 18 May 1616 as from the death of his ever, Wolsey, in despair of bringing th' 
predecessor (Rymek, Fmdera, xiii. 610). lie negotiations to a successful issue, returned to 
was consecrated on 7 Oct. (Ln Neve, Fasti, England, accompanied by West (Chran nt 

i, 341) at Lambeth by Warbam, On 12 Nov. Calais, pp. 30, 31), On 14 Aug. 1526' jn 

he took bis seat in the House of Lords (Let- conjunction with Sir Thomas More West 
ters and Papers, ii. 1181), and officiated at settled the articles of a truce between Ena- 
the ceremonies attending the reception by land and France (Letters and Papers n 
Wolsoy of tlie cardinal's hat three days later 1670). The formal treaty, called the 1 Treaty 
(ib. 1163). at the More,’ was ratified after frequent con- 

In the following spring (1510) West began ferences (ib. 1738) on SO Aug., West being 
his episcopal visitation. The bishop wrote one of the signatories (ib. 1600 ( 4 ), 1001 of, 
to Wolsey on 4 April that lie ‘ found such 1617) and principal negotiator (ib. 1788V 
disorder at Ely that but for this visit it _ In November and December 1627 he 'sat 
could not have been continued a monastery in tho chapter-house of Westminster with 

four years’ (ib. p. 1783). lie appointed a Wolsey and five other bishops, and received 

new prior and other officers. On 30 May the submission of Thomas Bilney [q. y.] and 
1610 West was appointed to settle the terms Thomas Arthur (d. 1632) [q. y.] ; accused of 
of a treaty with Scotland, having Lord heresy, of both of whom he wqb diocesan 
Dacre once more for his colloague, Thomas (ib. 3039; Foxe, Actes and Monuments). 
Magnus [q. v.], archdeacon of tho East Upon the hearing of the divorce in July 1629 
Riding, being the third commissioner (ib. W est filed an affidavit in behalf of the queen 
1967). Notwithstanding his activity, West’s whose chaplain he was. On 6 April 1533 
health was infirm (ib. ii. 2413). On 28 May Oromwell wrote that the king desired West 
1517 he was nominated at the head of the to attend tlic council next term; ‘his grace 
commission to inquire into iudosures and had often lamented his absenoo and his iu- 
imparkations of land, contrary to the statute firmity’ (Letters and Papers, vi. 312). On 
of 4 HenryVII,c 19 (‘ agaynst pullyng doun 28 April 1633 West died. Ilis will, executed 
ofTounos’Lin Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- at Downham, is of tho same date (ib. 393), 
shire, and Hertfordshire. On 1 Oct. 1617 he An inventory of the bishop’s goods survives 
was nominated a member of a commission, in the record office. 

presidod over by tlie Duke of Norfolk, to Upon matters of doctrine, as his admis- 
arrange a league with France and Loo X, sion to the Friars Observant indicates (see 
and settle the terms of the long-deferred Roy’s satire on Wolsey, Jlarl. Mite. ix. 45 
restitution of Tournai (Letters and Papers, foil.), West belonged to the older school of 

ii. 4467). This resulted in a treaty of uni- ecclesiastical conservatism. Pits speaks of 
versalpeace (Rymer, xiii. 024),datod2 Oct. him as 'in defendenda catholica fide valde 
1618 (Letters and Papers, ii. 4469), lie strenuus.’ Despite tho exorbitant demands 
signed two days later another treaty for a of tho crown, he maintained a sumptuous 
marriage between tho Princess Mary [see state. A hundred servants wore in his pay, 
Marx I] and the dauphin (ib. 4475), and on lie is said by Godwin to have fed two hun- 
8 Oct. a third treaty (ib, 4483) arranging a dred poor daily with cooked victuals, and to 
personal interview between the two Kings. have distributed large sums of money when 
On 9 Nov. 1618 West was nominated ono of corn was dear. According to Fuller he wss 
four ambassadors to France (Hyhbr, Fasdera, a donor of plate to his college of King's at 
xiii. 604). In this, as in his formor embassy Cambridge, He was so far a patron of lite- 
to France, the main conduct of negotiations rature that Alexander Barclay’s ‘ Life of St, 
appears to have devolved on Wost (Letters George,’ printed bv Pinson, was dedicated 
and Papers, iii. 9,15, 22, &o.) To him also to him as bishop of Ely, whore Barclay was 
Wolsey had secretly entrusted the delicate a monk. He had a cultivated architectural 
discussion of the compensation he was to taste, and built a chapel of great beauty in 
receive from Francis for the resignation of his the later Perpendicular style, with fan tra- 
bishopric of Tournai (ib. ii. 4664), and of the eery, at the end of the south aisle of Putney 
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^isb church. Tho church was unfortu- 
•jtely rebuilt in 1886, and, according to 
Bmyley> tbo chapol actually ‘removed’ to 
... present situation, north of tbe chancel 
mitt, of Surrey, 1860, iii. 477;. At Cam¬ 
bridge he built part of the provost’s lodgings 
at King’s. To Ely Cathedral he added an 
atattisite chapel, in. the same style, with ela¬ 
borate carved canopies and corbels ‘of end- 
Ices variety in workmanship, size, shape, and 
decoration,' now much, defaced. Over the 
door is the bishop’s favourite motto, ‘Gracia 
Pei sum id quod sum,’ with tho dalo 1601 
m Mir.MB, Description of Ely, 3rd edit. 
1834, p- 94). Here ho was buried. On a 
brass plate was formerly this inscription: 
<0f your charitie pray for tho soule of 
Nicholas West, sometyme Bishop of this See, 
end for all Christian soulcs; in tho whyck 
prayer he hath graunled to every person 
bo doing 40 days of pardon for every time 
they shall so pray.’ Here, ns in his chapel 
at Putney, are his arms: tho see of Ely im¬ 
paling argent a chevron sa. between tlirco 
roses gu. slipped vert. 

[Cal. of Letters and Papers of Henry VIII; 
Bymor’s Feodora, vol. xiii.; Hatcher's manuscript 
Catalogue of Provosts, Follows, and Scholars of 
King's Coll.; Pose’s Actos and Monuments; 
Wood’s Athenso Oxon. ed.bliss, ii. 70S ; Fiildcs’s 
Life ofWolaoy, Loudon, 1720 ; Puller’s Ilist. of 
tbsUniv. of Cambridge, 1635, p. 78 ; 'Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, lOfll, i. 878; Godwin, Ho Pm- 
sultbus, 1743; Pits, Do Bobus Anglicis, 1610; 
Watson's Hist, of Wisbech, 1827 ; Surtcoa’s Hist, 
of Durban), 1823, iii. 200; Manning and Bray’s 
Hist, of Surrey, 1814, iii. 202; Brayloy’s Hist, 
of Surrey, 1860, iii. 477; Lowis’s Life of Dr. 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 1866, 2 vols.; 
Brewer’s Reign of Ilenry VIII; Schanz's Eng- 
lische Handolsnolitik, 1881; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq,; Busdvs England unter den Tudors, 
1882; Warlon's Hist. Engl. Poetry, od. 1871, 
iii. 186; Andrews and Jackson's Illustrations 
of Bishop West’s Chapel, Putney, 1826 ; MSS. 
Eecord Office.] I. 9. L. 

WEST, RICHARD (f. 1000-1010), 
poet, was tho author of several volumes of 
verse. In 1600 appeared ‘News from Bar- 
tolomew Fayre ’ (Loudon, 4to), of which a 
fragment is preserved at the Bodloian. The 
poem, though without much merit, is a lively 
description of tho scenes at tho fair and of 
the buyers and sellers who resorted to it. It 
was followed in 1607 by * The Court of Con¬ 
science, or Dick Whippars Sessions' (Lon¬ 
don, 4to), a satire on tho maimers of the 
time. In 1610 a new edition of Francis 
Segar's 1 Soliool of Vovluo ’ appeared with a 
second part by West; the second part was 
chiefly a summary recapitulation of Segar’s 
precepts, and, like them, was in verse. It 
VOL. xx. 


was frequently known as the ‘Booke of 
Demeanour.’ It was reprinted in 1677, and 
in 1817 in facsimile for the Itoxburghe Club, 
In 1868 it was edited for the Early English 
Text Society by F. J, Fumivall together 
with ‘ The Babees Book ’ and other similar 
treatises. To West has also been attributed 
* The Wyttes A.B.O., or a Oenturie of Epi¬ 
grams by 11. W., Bachelor of Arts in Oxon.,’ 
of which them is a copy in the Malone col¬ 
lection at the Bodleian, but the author of 
this work was undoubtedly a distinct 
person. 

[Oorser’s Oolleetftnua, v. 877-82; Grey’s In¬ 
dex to Hnzlitt's Collections; Collier's Bibliogr. 
Account of Early English Lit. i. SO, ii. 602; 
Arber’e Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, 
iii. 328, 368; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24488, f. 
303,] E. I. C. 

WEST, RICHARD (d. 1726), lawyer 
and playwright, is said in the printed list of 
‘ Masters of tho Bench,' to have been born in 
1670, and to have been called to the bar at 
the Innov Temple in 1697, but, according to 
tho ‘ manuscript admissions at the Inner 
Temple/ the only Richard West at this 
period was son and heir-apparent of Ri¬ 
chard West of London, merchant, was ad¬ 
mitted 23 Juno 1703, and called to the bar 
13 June 1714. lie became king’s counsel on 
24 Oot. 1717, and was made a bencher of his 
inn in 1718, but on the understanding that 
he was neither to have chambers in the inn 
nor claim the office of treasurer. A few 
years later he became counsel to the board of 
trade, attending twico a week and receiving 
three guinens for each attendance ( Cal. of 
Treasury Papers. 1720-28, pp. 114, 313). 
He was returned to parliament at a by- 
election on IS March 1720-21 for the Cor¬ 
nish borough of Grampound, and he sat for 
the adjoining borough of Bodmin from 
10 April 1723 to his death. 

West, who devoted his leisure to the 
lighter forms of literature, was author of 
‘ Hecuba: a Tragedy acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane ’ (anon.), 1726, which 
was brought out on 2 Feb. 172B-6, and was 
the only novelty offered at Drury Lone 
during the season. On tho first night a 
full audience would not listen to it; on 
the next two nights there was no audience 
(Doiun, U. M. Servants, ed. Lowe, i. 879- 
380, ii. 156). It was lauded in ‘Reflections 
upon reading the Tragedy of Hecuba by 
Eugenio/ and condemned in ‘ Reflections 
upon Reflections/ 1720. 

West was very active as one of the managers 
in the trial of Lord-chancellor Macclesfield 
during May 1726, and at the conclusion 
summed up in a masterly speech. In 

4 L 
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March 1726 it had been proposed to raise 
Sir William Thompson, then recorder of 
London, to the position of lord chancellor 
of Ireland, and to secure for West the 
vacant position of recorder. This scheme 
failed, and on the following' 29 May West 
was made lord chancellor of Ireland. He 
landed in that country at the close of 
July, and was in due course made a privy 
councillor. On 2 April 1726 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the throe lord justices of Ire¬ 
land during the absence of the lord 
lieutenant. 

West died on 8 Dec. 1726, and was buried 
in St. Anne’s Ohurch, Dublin, on 6 Dec. 
His death was much regretted, especially 
by the lawyers who practised before him, 
He married, in April 1714, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Bishop Burnet, with whom he 
received the dowry of 1,6001. Tie had issue 
one son Richard (1716-1742) [q.v.] and one 
daughter Molly. He loft scarcely sufficient 
to pay his debtB, and a pension, vested m 
trustees, was obtained from the crown for 
the widow. Archbishop Boulter writes on 
3 Jan. 1726-7 that ‘Mrs. West’s conduct 
since the doath lias so far given countenance 
to some whispers which were about before.’ 
This probably gavo rise to the rumour that 
with John Williams, his secretary, sho had 
been faithless to her husband, and that she 
had caused his death with poison. The lord 
chancellor’s father ie said to have outlived 
his son, and to have died intestate, so that 
the daughtor-in-law could not substantiate 
her right to any part of the old man’s pro¬ 
perty. In these circumstances George II 
renewed the pension (which had lapsad on 
the death of George I) for the widow and 
hor daughter. Williams aftorwards married 
the daughter. Mrs. Williams, when a widow 
and fast drifting into penury, was taken by 
Josiah Tucker, dean of Gloucostor, to his 
house. 

West was eminent for ‘legal and consti¬ 
tutional learning.’ I-Io wrote: 1. ‘A Dis¬ 
course concerning Treasons and Bills of 
Attaindor’ (anon.), 1716; 2nd ed. 1717. 
This was answered in ‘ Rooks and Shallows 
Discovered, or the Ass kicking at the Lyons 
in the Towor.’ On 6 Jan. 1716-16 Lmtot 
purchased for 41, 6s, a half-share of West’s 
work on treasons (Nioholb, Lit, Anecdotes, 
viii. 296). 2. 1 An Enquiry into the Origin 
and Manner of creating Peers' (anon.), 1719, 
reprinted with his name in 1782. This was 
attacked, it is said by James St. Amand, in 
‘ Animodversions on the Enquiry into creat¬ 
ing Peers, with some Hints about pyrating in 
Learning, in a Letter to Richard W-st,’ 1724. 
•The work of West was based on No. 686, 


vols. xi. and xii. in thePetyt mamiserintTl 
the Inner Temple Library, entitled nil 
creatione nobilium,’ 2 vols. fol. 

Apart from his tragedy of ‘Hecuba,’his 
contributions to lighter literature included 
some papers in the ‘Freethinker’ of Amb™« 
Philips and others. 86 

A full-length portrait of West in hi, 
official robes was presented to the Inner 

Temple by his grand-nephew, Richard Gloyer 

M.P. forPenryn, and hangs in the parliament 
chamber. This Glover was a son of Richard 
Glover [q.v.] (author of ‘Leonidas’), whose 
mother was West’s sister. Another portrait 
by an unknown painter is in the National 
Gallery, Dublin. 

[Bouchers of Inner Temple, p. 64 ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th eor. xi. 482-3, zii. 14-16, 6th aer 1 
236, iv. 228, 316; Smyth's Irish Law Officers’ 
p. 30; Botiltor’s Lotlors, i. 106-46; O'EIanagan’s 
Chancellors of Ireland, ii. 38-45; Archbishop 
Nicolson’s Letters, ii. 610; information from 
Inner Tomplo Admissions, per Mr. J. E I 
Pickoring.] W. P. 0 


WEST, RIOIIARD (1716-1742), poet 
and friend of Thomas Gray, horn in 1716 
was the only son of Richard West (d, 
1726) [q. v.] He was educated at Eton with 
Thomas Ashton, Gray, and Horace Walpole, 
forming a f quadruple alliance’ of friendship, 
and wub known among them as ‘Favonius.’ 
In youth ho was ‘ tall and slim, of a pale 
and meagre look and complexion,' and he 
was then reokoned a more brilliant genius 
than Gray. The rest of the friends went 
to Cambridge, hut West matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 22 May 1786 at 
the age of nineteen. 

West was from his youth marked out for 
the profession of the bar, through the in¬ 
fluential positions of his father and his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Burnet [q.vj On 21 Feb. 1787-8 
ho was at Dartmouth Street, Westminster; 
by the following April he had left Oxford, 
and was studying at the Inner Temple, where 
he had been admitted on 17 July 1738. 
Gray camo to London in September 1788 to 
join' him at the bar, hut was drawn off into 
travelling with Horace Walpolo. West then 
thought of the army as a profession, but his 
strength was failing, audin September 1741 
Gray found his friend ill and weary in Lon¬ 
don. 

In March 1742 West was at Pope's (or 
Popes), two miles to the west of Hatfield 
in Hertfordshire, the seat of David Mitchell. 
A few days later he was racked by a ‘ most 
violent cough,’ and he died at Pope’s 
on 1 June 1742. lie was buried in the 
chancel of Hatfield ohurch, immediately 
before the altar-rails, and a gravestone to Ms 
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memoiywas placed in tho floor. The Countess 
0 f Huntingdon deplored his loss, in a letter 
to John "Wesley {Life and Times of Countess 
Euntinr/rlon, i. 39, 40'). 

"Among Mitford’s manuscripts attLe British 
jluseum ( Addit . MSS. 82601-2) are copies 
of letters to and from West, the originals of 
which belonged to Lady Franklaud Lewis 
in February 1863. Many of these were pub¬ 
lished for the first time in the Ilev. D, C. 
Tovey’s ‘Gray and his Friends’ (pp. 65-172). 
Walpole’ 3 letters to him, twenty in all, were 
printed in 1798 in tho set of Walpole’s 
‘Works’ which was edited by Miss Berry 
and her father, and are included, with the 
answers, in Cunningham’s edition of Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘Correspondence.’ Hiscorrespondence 
with Gray has been printed by Mason and 
Mitford in their editions of that poet. He 
sent Latin elegies to Gray when on Ins travels, 
and addressed to him the ‘Ode to May’ be¬ 
ginning with 

Boar Gray, that always in my heart 
Possossost still tho better part. 

Gray embalmed his friend’s memory in a 
very tender sonnet in English, and also ad¬ 
dressed to him as ‘ Favonius’ the Latin poem 
‘DePrincipiis Cogitundi.’ 

Both Gray and Mitford designed to collect 
West’s romains, hut died before their work 
was done. A selection from his poems ap¬ 
peared in Tark’s ‘ British Poets,’ vol. iv. of 
‘Supplement,’ pp. 07-74, Bell’s ‘Poets,’ vol. 
o,, and Anderson’s ‘ Collection,’ vol. x,; all 
his known pieces are contained in. Mr. Tovey’s 
‘Gray and his Friends.’ At Horace Wal- 
polo’s request his ‘ Monody on Queen Caro¬ 
line’ was inserted in Dodsley’s 1 Collection,’ 
iL 274, and it was reprinted in Boll’s ‘ Fugi¬ 
tive Poetry,’ xv. 119-24; certain lines in it 
may be regarded os the gowns of part of 
Gray’s‘Elegy.’ A poem signed ‘Richard 
West’is in Alexander Dalrymple’s ‘Eng¬ 
lish Songs’(1700), pp. 142-3. The ode on 
West’s death, in the ‘ European Magazine,’ 
January 1706, p. 46, is by Thomas Ashton 
(1716-1776) [q. v.] Some ‘ very indecent 
poems by him’ are said by Samuel Rogers 
to be among the papei'B at Pembroke Col¬ 
lege. Mr. Tovey speaks of a lost tragedy 
by Mm entitled * Pausanias.’ 

West had ‘ a fine sensibility to literary 
influences and a genius for friendship ’ (Prof, 
Dowden, in Academy, 11 Oct. 1890, p. 809). 
His diameter was ‘extremely winning’ 

£ oasn, Gray, in ‘ Mon of Letters,’ pp. 6-54). 

gers said, ‘Tf West had lived he would 
have been no mean poet’ (Table Talk, pp, 
89,40). 

[Gray, ed. Mason, 1807. ed. passim; Gray, ed, 
Mitford, 1816, i. pp, ii-iii, aivGray, ed, Gosse, 


i. and ii. passim; Corresp, of Gray and Mason, 
p.xxvii; Tovoy’sGray andlusTriends; Foster’s 
Alumni, 1718-1886; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser, ii. 27; Gent. Mag 1802, i. 493; Jesbe’s 
Etonians, i. 387—43 , Walpole’s Letters, i pp i, 
160, 170, 184, v. 479,482, 487, vi. IS, Oluttor- 
buek’s Hertfordshire, ii. 367; Manuscript Ad¬ 
missions at Inner Temple, per Mr. J E. L. 
Piekenng ] W. P. 0. 

WEST, ROBERT {d. 1770), artist, was 
horn at Waterford, the son of an alderman 
of that city, and is said to have been trained 
in Paris. He for some years conducted a 
drawing academy in George Lane, Dublin, 
and when the Royal Dublin Society esta¬ 
blished a school of design m Shaw’s Court 
was appointed the first master. This posi¬ 
tion he held until 1703, when, becoming 
mentally deranged, he was superseded by a 
former pupil, Jacob Ennis. On the death 
of the latter in 1770 "West was reappointed, 
but died in the same year. He was on 
accomplished draughtsman and an excellent 
teacher. 

Fbanois IiommT Webt (1749 P-1809), 
son of Robert, studied in Paris, where he 
was a pupil of Van Loo and worked in the 
French Academy. On 11 Oot. 1770 he suc¬ 
ceeded his father as master of the Dublin 
school of design, and this post, he filled with 
great success throughout his life. Like his 
father, he excelled as a draughtsman in 
crayons, having a profound knowledge of 
tho human figure, which he could draw 
without modclB, hut painted little in oils. 
There exists a set of ten plates of moral 
emblems, engraved from compositions by 
him, and dedicated to various Irish noble¬ 
men. West died at Dublin on 24 Jan, 
1809. Ho had many good pupils, including 
Sir Martin Archer Shee [q. r,] His portrait, 
painted by his brother Robert Lucius, is in 
the Royal Hibernian Academy ( Cat . Third 
Loan Evhib. No. 86). 

Robbht Lucius West ( d . 1849) was a 
son of Francis Robert West, and for some 
years acted as assistant to his father. On 
the death of the latter in 1809 he succeeded 
to tha mastership of the school, which he re¬ 
tained for about forty years. He painted 
portraits and historical subjects, and in 1808 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in London 
a subject from Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ He was a 
member of the Irish Society of Artiste, and 
on the foundation of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in 1828 was nominated an original 
academician. The National Gallery of Ire¬ 
land possesses a portrait of J. H. Brocas, 
the fandsoape-pamter, by West, also -a 
miniature of the latter by himself. West 
died early in October 1849, 
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[Rodgravo'a Diet, of Arti&tg j Pasquin’s Pro¬ 
fessors of Painting, fee., who have practised in 
Ireland, 1795; Warsflold Taylor’s Pine Arts in 
Great Britain, 1841; information from S, Cattor- 
son Smith, esq., B.H.A., and W. Strickland, esq,] 

P. M. O'D. 

WEST, TEMPLE (1718-1767), vice- 
admiral, horn in 1713, was the son of Richard 
West, D.D., prebendary of Winchester, by 
liis wife Maria, oldest daughter of Sir Ri¬ 
chard Temple (103-4-1097) [q. v.] and sister 
ofSir Richard Temple,viscount Ooblin.m[q.v.], 
and of Hester, wife of Richard Grenville, 
viscountess Cobham and countess Temple 
[see Geenville, Richaee Temple, Eael 
Temple]. Gilbert West [q.v,] was his elder 
brothor. He entered the navy in September 
1727 as a volunteer per order on board the 
Revenge, with Captain Couningsby Norbury, 
in the fleot at Gibraltar under Sir Charles 
Wager [q. v.] In July 1728 he was moved 
into the Canterbury with Captain Edmund 
Ilook, on the home station and in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and as volunteer and midshipman 
continued in her for upwards of throe years. 
In 1783 ho was in the Dursluy galley with 
Captain Thomas Smith (d. 1762) [q.v.], and 
passedhis cxniniuat ion on 21 Dee. 1733, boing 
then twenty, according to his certificate. 
Two months later, on 23 Pub. 1733-4, he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of tho Dorset¬ 
shire, from which in May he was moved to 
the Norfolk. On 7 April 1787 ho was 
promoted to bo commander of the Grampus 
sloop; a month later he was appointed to 
tho Aldernoy; and on 13 June 1788 ho was 
posted to the Deal Castle frigate, which he 
commanded in the Channel or on the coast of 
Portugal till the beginning of 1741, when 
lie was movod to tbo Sapphire, and from 
her to (ho Dartmouth, one of the ships with 
Rear-admiral Nicholas Haddock [q. v.] in 
the Mediterranean. There lie was movod 
into tho 60-gun ship Warwick, which ho 
commanded in the action oil' Toulon on 
11 I<’ob. 1743-4 [soo Mathews, Thomas], 
The Stirling Castle, followed by tho War¬ 
wick, formed tho head of tho English line, 
and both ships kept aloof from tho French, 
firing on them from a distaneo. Tho ships 
astern did tho same, and thus in the vou 
there was no closo action, Cooper of the 
Stirling Castle and West wore consequently 
brought to a court-martial on 13 Dec. 
1746 and cashiorod, notwithstanding their 
defence that had thoy not kept to the wind¬ 
ward, tho French, when they tacked, must 
have doubled on the van ana overpowored 
it, As the battle had so clearly been left to 
conduct itself, their contention was per¬ 
fectly reasonable, and West’s connections 


were sufficiently influential to give it 
weight. Botli he and Cooper were ac¬ 
cordingly reinstated by order in co uncil nn " 
12May 174G. U on 

In 1747 lie commanded the Devonshire 
as flag-captain to Rear-admiral (Sir) Peter 
Warren [q. v,] in the action off Cane 
Fmistorre on 3 May. In 1748 he was com¬ 
modore and commander-in-ehiof at the 
Nore. During the peace ho remained on 
shore; but on 4 Feb. 1766 he was promoted 
1 o he rear-admiral of the rod, and during 
the summer commanded a small squadron 
in the Bay of Biscay, In the following 
spring, with his flag in the Buckingham, he 
went out to the Mediterranean as second in 
command, with Admiral John Byng [q. v.l 
and in the action near Minorca, on 20 May’ 
had command of tho van, which did engage 
closo, and, being loft unsupported, received 
a good deal of damage. lie was afterwardh 
summarily superseded and recalled to Eng¬ 
land, but, as no blame could he laid to his 
door, he was on 20 Nov. nominated a mem¬ 
ber of tho hoard of admiralty, of which his 
cousin, Lord Temple, was the head. On 
8 Dec. lie was promoted to he vice-admiral 
of the blue, und shortly afterwards ap¬ 
pointed to command a squadron on parti¬ 
cular servico. He hoistod hiB flag in the 
Mngnaninic; hut after giving evidence 
on Byng’s court-marLial, and that by no 
meoiiH ill Byng’s favour, he refused to 
1 servo on terms which subject an officer to 
tho troatmout shown Admiral Byng.’ He 
accordingly struck liis flag, and some days 
later, when it appeared that tho sentence on 
Byng would be carried out, ho resigned 
also liis seat at tlio admiralty. In July he 
resumed it, blit only for a few weeks, dying 
on 9 Aug, 1767. fie married a daughter of 
Sir John Balclien [q. v.l and left issue. 
Admiral of the fioot Sir John West [q. v.] 
was his grandson. A monument to his 
memory was erected in Westminster Abbey 
at the cost of liis widow. 

[Cllmrnook’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 419 ; Commission 
mid Warrant Books in llioPublie Iiocord Office; 
Minutes of Court-martial on West, on Mathews, 
mid on Byng.] J. IC. L, 

WEST, Sie THOMAS, eighth Baboe 
West and ninth Bauox De La Wasb 
(1472 P-1664), soldier and courtier, horn 
about 1472, was son and boir of Thomas 
West, eighth baron De La Warr, bv Elisa¬ 
beth, sister and heir of Sir John Mortimer 
and daughter of Hugh Mortimer of Morti¬ 
mer’s Ilall, Hampshire, where West was 
probably bora in 1472 (Letters and Papen 
of Henry VIII, sir, xi. 644,647). In 1492 
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West was admitted to Gray’s Inn. On 
25 Jan. 1608 lie was one of the esquires in 
attendance at Ilia wedding feast of the 
Princess Margaret [see Tudob, AIabcaeet] 
I Mist. M SS. Comm. 1888, Duke of Rutland's 
JfSS. i. 18)- On 80 June 1613 West was 
‘ captain m Henry Vffl’s army at the 
aieges of Tli6rouanne and Tonrnai, and was 
dubbed a knight-banneret at Lille on 14 Oct. 
1513 (Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 46). 
On his return he resided at Halnaker or 
Halfnaker, Sussex, which ha had acquired 
by marriage with Elizabeth, younger daugh¬ 
ter and coheir of John Bonville. Here, 
on 28 May 1617, lie received licenso to im¬ 
park three hundred acres (Letters and Bapers, 
fi. 3811). He occasionally attended court, 
and in 1620 was at the Field of the Cloth 
of Sold (ib. iii. 287, 241, 243; Chron. of 
Calais , p. 22), and at the interview of 
Henry VIII with Charles V at Gravelines 
on 10 July. At Christinas 1621 he was 

S 'nted carvov to tho king (Letters and 
rs, iii. 1899). On 27 May 1622 he was 
i meet ing of nanry VIII with Charles V 
at Canterbury (ib. 2288). In 1523-4 he 
was a commissioner of subsidy for Sussex 
(ib. 8282, iv. 214, p. 83). On 10 Nov. 1624 
he was pricked high sheriff for Surrey and 
Sussex (ib. 819). lie succeeded to the title 
and estates of Do La Wnrr on tlio death of 
his father, whoso will was proved on 26 Feb. 
1626-6. Having rebuilt Ilalnakcv, he enter¬ 
tained Ilenry VIII there with 1 great clicer ’ 
(ib. 2407) in August 1626. These expenses 
wereprobahly tlio cause of his constant letters 
to Cromwell pleading ‘ poverty ’ and solicit ing 
leave of absence from parliament (ib. v. 709, 
vi. 680, vii. 12,1412, viii. 21). Ho was one 
of the peers who on 18 July 1630 eubscribcd 
the declaration to Clement VII urging the 
divorce (ib. iv. 6613). In January 1684, 
soliciting from Oromwell leave of absence 
from parliament on tho ground of poverty, 
he adds that liis proxy is as good as himself, 

1 for I can reason no matter, but say yea or 
nay for the impediment God has given me in 
my tongue’ (ib. vii. 12). Nevertheless, lie 
was summoned to sit upon tho trial of Lord 
Dacre, and joined in bis acquittal onlO July 
1684 (ib. 962, x.) 

On 20 April 1684 De La Wair waB 
nominated a commissioner for Sussex to 
receive the oaths to the act of succession 
(ib. 618). Tho nomination was an act of 
policy, for he was intimate with the Lisles [see 
Plabtagbnot, Abtiitjb, Viacotrai Lisle] 
(ib. vi. 1179, 1180, vii. 644, 1677), and with 
Robert Sherborne [q, v.], bishop of Ohioh.es tor, 
who were known to be opposed to the cccle- 
siasticalpolicyafthegoveniment.TIioolerical 


party 6poke of him as ‘ the whole stay of our 
corner of Sussex’ (ib. vii, 1243). Upon the 
dissolution of Boxgrove on 26 March 1637 he 
purchased the goods of the house (BtrsDALB, 
Monastiaon, iv. 049; Letters and Tapers, 
ix. 609, 630, xn. i. 747), and, having vainly 
endeavoured to obtain an exchange of its 
lands for his hereditary estate of Sheptou 
Mallet, Somerset, succeeded (29 Hen. VICE) 
in procuring a grant of a lease of the priory 
and rectory (ib. m i. 686). 

On 16 May 1680 De La Wnrr sat on a 
full panel of available peers (Fuimaunw, 
Anns Boleyn, ii. 274) at the trial of Anne 
Boleyn and her brother, and his friend 
George Boleyn, lord Rochford [q.v.] ne 
henceforth acted with the opposition, who. 
disliked the religious changes. After the. 
northern rebellion De La Warr was evidently 
anxious to strengthen his position at court,, 
and in 1637 was twice an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for tho Garter (Letters and Tapers, 
XII. i. 1008, ii. 446). Ho was among the 
eevs who on 14 May 1537 convicted Lord 
olm Hussey[q. v.] and Thomas, lord Darcy 
[q. v.] (ib. i. 1199, 1207), of complicity in 
the northern insurrection. On 15 Oct. he 
‘uncovered the basins ’ at the christening of 
Prince Edward (Edward VI; ib. XIII. ii* 
911), and was ono of the supporters of the. 
canopy over the corpse atthefuncralof Queen. 
Jane Seymour [q. v.] at Windsor on 14 Nov. 
(ib. 1000). He was anxious to display vigi¬ 
lance on behalf of the government, and on 
14 April 1638 sent Oromwell information of 
tho disaffected language of the vicar of Wal- 
berton, a parish near Ilalnaker (ii. 759). Yet 
he was so vehemeut in his religious conserva¬ 
tism that he dismissed one of his servants who 
‘wore of the new opinions ’ (ib. ii. 829, 1). It 
is evident that he was already under suspicion 
of disloyalty. A letter written by him to 
Oromwell from Ilalnaker on 9 Oct, 1638 (ib. 
670) excuses his absence from London, and 
says he is ‘ evil at ease.’ Ho had reason for 
the anxiety he felt (ib. 90S). His intimate 
friends Sir Geoffrey Pole [q. v.] and Lord 
Montague, whom he had been entertaining 
at Ilalnaker the previous midsummer, had 
boon arrested on suspicion of treason. Pole’s 
confession implicated De La Warr (ib. p. 260) 
and George Crofts [q.v.], a prebendary of 
Chichester (ib. 696, 2, p, 264). Crofts con¬ 
fessed that De La Warr had made the par¬ 
ticularly odious charge against the govern¬ 
ment that it only secured the conviction of 
Lord Darcy by a promise to the peers that 
ho should be pardoned (ib. 803). On the other 
hand, De La Ware had expressed disapproval 
of the northern rebellion, and ‘rejoiced when 
the same was ended ’ (ib. 822). More serious 
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•was the evidence of De La Ware's brother-in- 
law, Sir Henry Owen, on. IS Nov. Not only 
had De La Ware frequently denounced ‘the 
plucking down of abbeys and the reading of 
these new English books; ’ Sir Ilenry had 
‘ known much familiarity to have been be¬ 
tween the Marquis of Exeter ’ [soe Cotjk- 
tenay, IlmniY], the areh-auajiect, and De La 
Ware (ib. 821). It is significant that on 
4 Nov. 1688 the mouiuis and Lord Mon¬ 
tague were sent to the Tower and on the samo 
day Oromwe'll received a gratuity of 201. 
from De La Ware (ib. xiv. ii. 327). The 
depositions against De La Ware were col¬ 
lected (ib. mi. ii. 831-2), At the end of 
November he was examined before the privy 
council and confined to his house in London 
(ib. 068). On 1 Dec. the council wrote to the 
king apologising for not proceeding ‘ more 
summarily ’ (ib.) On 2 Dec. De La Ware 
was sent to the Tower. On 16 Dec. infor- 


Ile had vacated Haluaker, which the kin g 
suffered to go to ruin (State Papers. Don? 
Edw. VI, i. 80), and had moved to his 
father’s house at Offington, Sussex, where on 
22 June he obtained license to enclose land 
for his park (Letters and Papers , xv, 881-69). 
In 1641 he again twice became an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate for the Garter (ib. xvi. 449 
761). His proxies at the oponing of parlia¬ 
ment on 29 Jan, 1646weroLord St. John,great 
master, and Lord Russell, privy seal (Lords' 
Journals), aproof that hehad nowsurrendered 
to the court party, Jlut on the opening of 
parliament on 4 Nov. 1647, and on 24 Nov, 
1548, ho nominated Lord Seymour of Sudeley 
and Lord Morley (ib. i. 816, 866), showing 
that on the death of Henry VIII he had 
passed into opposition. In this he was per¬ 
haps influonced by the marriage of his niece 
Jane Guildford with John Dudley, earl of 
Warwick and afterwards duke of Northum- 


mation reached the government of mysterious 
nocturnal visits to Halnakcr, presumably 
to put evidence out of the way (ib. 1062). 
But the house was not scarchedj and Dc La 
Ware evidently had poworful friends. The 
clerical party in Sussex boldly predicted his 
speedy return (ib.) About 20 Dec. he was 
released (ib. 1112) upon recognisances of 
8,0001, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 
and the Earl of Sussex being among his 
sureties (ib. 1117). 

But De La Ware’s opposition had been 
crushed. Early in November 1689 Crom¬ 
well wrote to Lady De La Ware that tho 
king had forgivon her husband (ib. xiv. ii. 
481). As a sign of eraee his recognisances 
were discharged on 18 Nov. 1630, before tbe 
twelvemonth had expired (ib. 019-46). The 
pardon was not gratuitous. Henry inti- 
matod that lie would like to have Halnaker 
in exchange for a grant of crown land (ib. 
481). There was no alternative but prompt 
submission. Within a fortnight Halnaker 
was surveyed for the crown (ib. 644). Tho 
nunnery of Wherwoll, Hampshire, was 
accepted in exchange, tne grant being dated 
24 March 1640 (to. xv. 436-72; cf. ib. p, 
219, c. 74). On 11 Dec. 1639 Cromwell re¬ 
ceived from De La Ware a fee of 601 for Ilia 
services (ib, xiv. ii. 828), and the language 
of Lady De La Ware seems to point to him 
as the author of the release of her husband 
from confinement (ib. 481). 

De La Wore now reappeared at court. 
He was present at Henry’s reception of 
Anno of Oleves on 8 Jan. 1640 (ib. xv. 6). 
On the following 23 July he purchased from 
the court of augmentations a house and 
chapel in the whito Priars, Ploet Street 
(ib. p. 607; Pat, Soils, 86 Hen. VIII, pt. i.) 


borlaud [q. v.] It was probably through 
the influence of the earl, then at the height 
of hiB power, that on 1 Dec. 1649 De La 
Wore was elected a knight of the Garter. 

Do La Ware, having no children, had 
adoptod as his heir, at some date after 1540, 
William WeRt, son and heir of Sir George 
Wost of Warbloton, Sussex. Sir George was 
De La Ware's younger half-brother by his 
fatlior’b second wifo, Eleanor Coploy(CoLXiN8, 
Peerage, v. 16). According to Dugdale, Wil¬ 
liam West was bred up byDeLaWarrinliis 
own house; hut * being not content to stay 
till his uncle's natural death, prepared poison 
to dispatch him quickly’ (Baronage, ii. 141), 
De La Wore thereupon brought in a bill of 
attainder lo disinherit West. The record of 
De La Warr’B attendances in the House of 
Lords during November 1640, when the bill 
passed the lords, confirms this (Lords' Jour¬ 
nals). The bill was apparently thrown out 
by the commons, a new bill being intro¬ 
duced on 9 Jan. 1560. On 28 Jan. West, who 
had been imprisoned in the Tower, was 
brought to the bar of the house. ‘He clearly 
denied tho fact, hut confessed his hand to lie 
at the confession, which he did for fear.’ 
Witnesses wore callod, the house considered 
his guilt proved, and the bill was passed 
two days lator. It is possible that religious 
animosities played some part in this cose. 
At any role, it is certain that De La Ware 
not only forgave West but left him 3601. a 
year for life, a house in London, and his 
manors of Olnngton and Ewhurst(see West’s 
statement in State Papers, Dom. Elis. iii. 
39). 

It is evident that during Edward Vi’s 
reign De La Ware retained his religious 
convictions so far as they were consistent 
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wit! his personal security. On 20 Sept. 
IfigO he denounced a Sussex clergyman to 
the privy council for irreverent language 
about the sacrament (Acts of Privy Council), 
On 14 April 1051 lie tvns nominated, jointly 
uitli Lord Arundel, lord lieutenant of Sussex 
tii .), probably through Warwick's influence. 
But when, as Duke of Northumberland, that 
peer proclaimed Lady Jane Grey, De La 
Warr declared for Mary. His loyalty was 
rewarded by a grant of two hundred marks 
per annum and nomination to the privy 
council (Kymeb, Fcedera, xv. S52). He died 
in October 1654. Henry Machyu [q. v.l the 
diarist, a political sympathiser, speaks or him 
gg ‘thegood Lord Do La Warr,’ and describes 
him as ° tha best howssokeeper in Sussex ’ 
(Diary, p. 71). His funeral was sumptuous 
(ib.) He was buried at Broadwater, near 
Offington, close to the magnificent tomb he 
had erected there to hie father. His monu¬ 
ment in that church also survives. The 
'powr chapell to be buryed in' which he 
had originally destined for himself at Box- 
grove is another splondid specimen of Tudor 
art. In it was buried his wife, who prede¬ 
ceased him, it being near her ancestral do¬ 
main of Ilalnaker. A poetical epitaph, com¬ 
posed in his honour by his friend Henry 
Parker, lord Morley, is printed in Wood's 
•Fasti,’ i. 117. 

West’s nephew, Wieliam West, first (or 
tenth) Babon De La Wabr (1610 P-169G), 
who had been adopted by his uncle, and by 
act of parliament in 1549-60 was disabled 
from all honours on the ground that ‘he, 
being not content to stay till his uncle’s 
natural death, prepared poison to despatch 
him quickly,’ was none the less on 10 April 
1663restored in blood, and on 0 "Fab. 1509-70 
is believed to have been created by patenti 
Baron De La Warr; he was summoned to 
parliament by writs from 8 May 1672 to 
19 Fob. 1691-2, and sat on the trials of the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Arundel; 
lie died on 30 Deo. 1506; and a portrait of 
him, attributed to Holbein, was exhibited 
at Kensington in 1808 (Cat, Third Loan 
Exhib. No. 029). His son Thomas, second 
or eleventh baron, claimed the precedency 
of his great-uncle’s ancient barony, which the 
House of Lords, by a decision of very doubt¬ 
ful legality, granted (see G. E. OTokaxne], 
Complete Peerage, iii. 48-9 n.) The second 
or eleventh baron died on 24 March 1001-2, 
leaving, besides other issue, Thomas West, 
third or twelfth baron Do La Warr fa. v,], 
Francis West [q. v.l, John (d. 1669 PJ, and 
Nathaniel, all of whom, went to "Virginia and 
took part in its government (see Bnowir, 
Genesis U.S.A., ii, 1047-8). 


[State Papers, Dom,, Hen. VIII, Edw. VI, 
Elis.; Pat. Rolls, Hen. VIII (Record office); 
Journals of the House of Lords, Journals of 
the House of Commons j Acts of the Privy 
Council, od. Latent, 1890. fol.; Nichols's Lit. 
Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club), 1867; 
Machyn'a Diary (Camden Soc.), 1847; Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 1822, and Annals of 
the Reformation, 1824; Douthwaite's Gray's 
Inn, 1886; Foster's Register of Admiseions to 
Gray's Inn, 1889; Dugdale'B Monaet. Angl. 
1830, and Baronage of England, 1676; Nicolas's 
Testaments Vetusta, 182fl,2vols.; Jones’s Hist, 
of Brecknockshire, 1809, 2 vols.; Collins’s Peer¬ 
age, ed. Brydges, 1812, vol. v.; Dallaway’s 
Hist, of Sussex, 1816, vol. ii.; Elwes and Robin¬ 
son's Castles, Manors, and Mansions of West 
Sussex, 1879; Cartwright's Rape of Bramber, 
1830, 2 vols.; Tierney’s History and Account of 
Arundel, 1834; Collinson’s History of Somerset, 
1791, 3 vols.; An Account of the Hospitals, &c., 
in Bristol, 1776; Cranidge's Mirror for the 
Burgesses and Commonalty of Bristol, 1818; 
Corry's History of Bristol, 1816,2 vols,; Birch’s 
Original Documents relating to Bristol, 1876; 
Carlisle's Endowed Grammar Schools, 1818, vol. 
ii.; Belts’s Order of the Garter, 1841.] 

I S. L. 

WEST, TnOM AS, third or twelfth Baboit 
De La Wabb (1677-1018), born on 9 July 
1677, and baptised at Wherwell, Hampshire, 
was the second hut eldest surviving son of 
Thomas West, second or eleventh baron De 
La Warr (1666 P-1602), by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys fa. v.] His 
grandfather, William West, first (or tenth) 
baron De La Warr, was nephew of Sir Tho¬ 
mas West, eighth boron West and ninth 
baron De La Warr. 

ThomaB, like Ms father and his brother 
Robert, was educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 9 March 1691-2, 
but left the university without a degree, and 
appears to have travelled in Italy in 1696 
with a son of Sir Thomas Shirley of Wiston, 
who wosWest’s godfather (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1695-7, p. 326; Cal. Hatfield MSS, 
v. 227), On 26 Nov, 1696 he married, at St, 
Dunstan’s in the West, Cecilia, Shirley’e 
youngest daughter, and possibly it was from 
his three famous brothers-in-law that West 
imbibed his love of travel and adventure. 
On 14 Oct. 1597 he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Lymington (Official Return, i, 434), 
and probably in the following year served for 
a time in the Low Countries. In 1699 he was 
with Essex in Ireland, distinguishing him¬ 
self in the fight near Arklow on 29 June, andi 
being knighted by the lord deputy on 12 J uly 
(Cal, Carsno MSS. 1689-1600, p, 811). His 
connection with Essex led him into difficul¬ 
ties, and in February 1600-1 he was im- 
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prisoned in the counter inWood Street on a 
charge of complicity in Essex's rebellion ; on 
the 19th Essex asked Da La Warr's pardon 
for bringing his son intotronble, and declared 
thatWest ‘was unacquainted with the whole 
matter.' He escaped very lightly and, after 
succeeding his father in the peerage on 
24 March 1601-2, becamo a member of 
Elizabeth’s privy council. He was con¬ 
tinued in that office by James I, and on 
30 Aug. 1606 he was created M. A. of Oxford 
University, but his energies were soon ab¬ 
sorbed in schemes for the colonisation of 
Virginia. 

In 1609 he became a member of the coun¬ 
cil of the Virginia company and on 28 Fob. 
1009-10 he was appointed first governor and 
captain-general for life; in the following 
month he sailed for Virginia with a rein¬ 
forcement of a hundred and fifty emigrants 
and supplies. lie arrived on 10 Juno, just 
in time to prevent the dispersion or tho 
struggling colony. lie appointed a council 
and sent out two expeditions in search of 
food; in a despatch sent home on 7 Jlily lie 
impressod on the English govornment tho 
need of liberal support for tho colonists and 
of care in their selection. lie himself had 
returned to England by June 1611 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1011-18, p. 48), and 
gave a very favourable report of tho state of 
the colony; this was printed in tho same 
yoar as ‘ The Relation of the Right Honour¬ 
able the Lord De-la-Warro, Lord Governour 
... of the colonie planted inVirglnea to tho 
Lords and others of the counsoll of Virginoa 
touching his unexpected returno home . . . ’ 
( London, 8vo); another edition appoared in 
the same yoar and was reprinted in 1868,4to, 

On 16 March 1017-18 Chamberlain re¬ 
ported that De La Warr had again sailed for 
Virginia, and on 14 Oct. following news had 
reached England of his death, which took 
place during the voyage on 7 June; tho 
Bxact locality is a matter of dispute, but it 
was somewhere off tho coast of Virginia or 
Hew England. De La Warr’s connection 
with Virginia had been comparatively brief, 
but his intervention at a critical moment 
undoubtedly savod the colony from ruin, 
and Alexander Drown goes so far as to say 
‘it any ono man can bo called the founder of 
Virginia ... I believe he is that man '(Genesis 
U.S.A., ii. 1049). His name is commemo¬ 
rated in Delaware bay, river, and state. 

De La Warr’s widow was on 20 Sept, 
1619 granted a pension for tbirty-ono years 
out of the duos on imports from Virginia; it 
•was renewed in 1034, but the outbreak of 
the civil war sloppod it; in 1062, however, 
she was still olive and a fresh grant was 


made (Cal. State Papers, Amer. and Wnst 
Indies, 1061-8, Nos. 289, 249). She bad in 
1 661 regained from the committee for com 
pounding lands which she had let to Sir 
Edward Nicholas [q. v,], and had been 
sequestrated for his delinquency (Cal. Comm 
for Compounding, p. 2896). By her De La’ 
Ware had seven children; the eldest son 
Ilonvy, horn on 3 Oot. 1603, succeeded as 
fourth or thirteenth baron, and died in 1828- 
his great-grandson, John Woat, first earl 
Do La Warr, is separately noticed. Several 
of the daughters, with their mother, acted in 
a court masque on twelfth night, 1610-17, 
[The family papers are preserved atBnckhnmt 
and Knolo, but thoy contRin little about the third 
Baron De La Wiur; see Hist. M&S. Comm. 3rd 
Rep. p. Ifi7, and 4th Rep. pp. x, xiii, 278. See 
also Oal. State Papers, America and West 
Indies, 1674-1888 passim; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ; Buecloucli and Quoonsberry MSS. (Hist! 
MSS. Comm.), i. 103; Court imd Times of 
James I; Captain John Smith’s Works, ed. 
Al'ber, pn^siin; Stith’B Discovery and Settle¬ 
ment ot Virginia, 1717; Noill’s Virginia Com¬ 
pany, 1889, Early Settlement of Virginia, 1878. 
and Virginia Carolorum, 1888 ; Proceedings of 
Virginia Company (Virginia Hist. Soc.), 1888; 
Brown'b Genesis of tho Unitod States, 1800; 
Shirley's Rtommnta Shirloiana, pp. 180, 108; 
Glutloibnck's Hertfordshire, i. 880; Reg. Univ. 
Oxon. (Oxf. Ilist. Soo.); Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1 COO-1714; Bnrlco's and Q. B. CLokayne]’* 
Complete Peerages.] A. P. P. 


WEST, THOMAS (1720-1779), topo- 
graph er, was born in Scot land in1720, received 
his education in the public schools of Edin¬ 
burgh, and was for some time a mercantile 
traveller. IIo entered the Society of Jesus 
at Watton on 7 Sept. 1761, under the name 
of Daniol, made his higher studies and theo¬ 
logy in the college of the English jesuils at 
Lmge, and was professed of the four vows on 
2 Feb. 1709. Being Bent on the English 
mission, he was stationed first at IIolyweH, 
next at Ulvorston, afterwards at Titcup 
Ilall, near Dalton in Furness, and finally at 
Sisorgli, Westmorland. He died at Sisergh 
on 10 Juno 1779, and was buried in the 
olioir or chapel belonging to the Strickland 
family in Kendal clmrch. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Antiqui- 
tios of Furness; or an Account of the Royal 
Abbey of St, Mary, in the Valo of Night¬ 
shade, near Dalton in Furness,’ London, 
1774, 4to; now edit,, with additions by 
William Close, Ulverston, 1806, 8vo; re¬ 
printed, Ulvorston, 1818,8vo. 2. ‘A Guide 
to tho Lakes: dedioated to the Lovers of 
Landscape Studies, and to all who have 
visited, or intend to visit, the Lakes In Cum¬ 
berland, Westmorland, and Lancashire,’ Lon- 
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don, 1778, 8vo, pp. 208 ; 2nd edit., revised 
throughout and greatly enlarged, London, 
1780, 8vo; 11th edit., Kendal, 1821, 8vo. 
go also wrote an‘Account of Antiquities 
discovered in Lancaster, 1778,’ which, ap¬ 
peared in ‘Archssologia’ (1779, v. 98), and 
a description ‘Of a Volcanic HiHnear Inver¬ 
ness, 1 'prjntedinl777 in ‘Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions.’ 

("Antiquities of Furness, ed. Close, 1806, p. 
409; Catholic Miscellany, ix. 42; Stothert’e 
Catholic Missions in Scotland, p, 626; Gibson’s 
Lvdinte Hall, p. 46 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 
p 39 ; Foley's Records, v. 367, vii. 192 ; Watt’s 
Bibl, Brit.; Da Backer’s Bibl, des fieri veins de 
la Compaguie de Jdsns.] T. C. 

WEST, WILLIAM (/l. 1608-1B94), 
author of ‘ Symbolteographia,’ was the sou 
of Thomas West of Beeston in Nottingham¬ 
shire, by his wife Anne, daughter of Wllliam 
Bradbury of the Peak, lie was admitted 
a student of the Inner Temple in November 
1608, being then described as of Darloy, 
Derbyshire. He made a fortune by practice 
in law, and settled at Eotheriiam in York¬ 
shire. In 1690 he published ‘Symbolseo- 
graphia, which may be termed tho Art, 
Description, or Image of Instruments, Cove¬ 
nants, Contracts, &c., or the Notarie or 
Scriuenor ’ (London, 8vo). This work, 
which was dedicated to Sir Edmund Ander¬ 
son [q. v.l, was a general practical treatise 
on English law under its several divisions, 
and was held in great esteem at the time. 
The demand for it was so great that "West 
immediately began to prepare a second 
edition, practically rewriting the whole book. 
He divided his treatise into two parts, and 
divested it of many superfluous classical 
quotations with which ha had encumbered 
the first edition, thus rendering it more 
suitable for practical lawyers. The first part 
of the new edition (which dealt chiefly with 
covenants, contracts, and wills) appeared in 
1692 (London, 4to). It was reissued in 
1010, 1618, 1622, and 1682. The second 
part, with a new treatise on equity ap¬ 
pended, appeared in 1694. It was dedicated 
to Edward Coke. New editions were issued 
in 1611,1618, and 1627. The date of West’s 
death is unknown, and some of the later 
editions may have been edited by his sons. 
He was twice married: first, to Winifred, 
daughter of Adam Eyre of Offerton; and, 
secondly, to Audrey Mann. By his first 
wife he had two daughters and five sons, of 
whom William, the eldost, was a student of 
the Inner Temple. 

West also edited ' Les tenures du mon¬ 
sieur Littleton' (London, 1681, 8vo) in 
Norman French. 


[Glover's Visitation of Yorkshire, ed. Foster, 
p. 369; Students admitted to tho Inner Temple, 
1647-1600,pp.66,128; Marvm'sLegalBibliogr.; 
Guest’s Historic Notices of Rotherham, 1879, 
pp. 374-89.] E. I. 0. 

WEST, WILLIAM (1770-1864), book¬ 
seller and antiquary, was bom on 28 Oct. 
1770 at Whaddon in the parish of Croydon, 
Surrey. Being tired of agricultural pursuits, 
in December 1784, when just fourteen, he 
set out on foot for London in company with 
an elder brother. He was apprenticed to 
Robert Colley, liveryman of the Company of 
SI ationers, and was turned over by him to 
Thomas Evans (1739-1803) [q. v.], the 
Paternoster bookseller who beat Goldsmith; 
n brother of West had been articled to 
Evans since 1778. Before he was out of his 
time West married and had three children. 
At the age of eighteen he became manager 
to Evans, upon whoBB retirement the business 
was earned on by Evans the younger, with 
the assistance of West. Young Evans was 
imprudent and had to leave the country, and 
West went into business himself. In 1808 
he was living in Cork, and published a guide 
to that city. Hero he remained until 1880, 
when he printed bis ‘ Recollections.’ lie 
then went to Birmingham, and devoted him¬ 
self with much industry to the compilation 
of topographical works. Towards the end of 
his life he resided in London, and obtained 
employment as a bookseller's assistant or in 
literary work. His lost years were passed 
in the Charterhouse, where he died on 
17 Nov. 1864. 

West camo of a long-lived race and had a 
large family. One daughter married Frede¬ 
rick Calvert, who made the drawings for 
one of his books. His son Samuel was a 
portrait-painter. A lithographed portrait of 
West, at the age of sixty, by his son, is pre¬ 
fixed to the 1 Recollections.’ 

ITe wrote: 1. 1 Tavern Anecdotes and Re¬ 
miniscences of the origin of Signs, Clubs, 
Cofice Houses, Streets, City Companies, 
Wards, &o., by one of the Ola School,’ Lon¬ 
don [1826], sm. 8vo (anonymous). 2. ‘Fifty 
Years’ Recollections of an Old Bookseller, 
consisting of Anecdotes, Characteristic 
Sketches, and Original Traits and Eccen¬ 
tricities of Authors, Artists, Actors. Books, 
Booksellers, and of the Periodical Press for 
tho lost half-century, and an unlimited Re¬ 
trospect, including some circumstances rela¬ 
tive to the Letters of Junius,’ Cork, 1830, 
8vo (portraits and plates); 2nd edit. 1st ser., 
to which is added some additional sketches 
of the late Captain Grose, London, 1887,8vo 
(the autobiographical portion is alone of any 
value). 8. ‘The History, Topography, and 
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Directory of Warwickshire, inclusive of some 
portions of tile ancient histories of Rous, 
Camden, Speed, and Dugdale,’ Birmingham, 
1880, 8vo (with etchings and map and Bir¬ 
mingham directory). 4. ‘ Picturesque Views 
and Descriptions of Cities, Towns, Castles, 
and Mansions, and other Objects of int erest- 
ing Features in Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
from Original Drawings taken expressly for 
IhisWork by FrederickOalvert,’Birmingham, 
1830-31, 2 vols.. 4to. 6. ‘Three Ilundved 
and Fifty Years’ Retrospection of an old 
Bookseller, containing an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of Printing, &c.,’ Cork, 
1886, 8vo (plates, supplementary to No, 2). 
0. ‘Description of some of the principal 
Paintings, Machinery, Models, Apparatus, 
and other Curiosities at the Leeds Public 
Exhibition, by W. West and E. Baines, 
iunr.,’ Leeds, 1889, 8vo. 7. ‘The Aldine 
Magazine of Biography, Bibliography, Criti¬ 
cism, and the Arts,’ vol. i. 1839, London 
(edited by West, who contributed ‘ LotLors 
to my Son at Rome,’ which are full of in¬ 
teresting information relating to contem¬ 
porary booksellers; the magazine ran from 
1 Dec. 1838 to June 1839), 

[Wost's Fifty Years’ Recollections, 1830; 
Gent. Mug. 1863, ii. 214; Nichols's Lit. Illuatr. 
1858, viii. 623; Allibono’a Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

Ii. R. T. 

WESTALL, RICHARD (1780-1836), 
historical painter, came of a Norwich family, 
but was born at Hertford in 1706. In 1779 
he was apprenticed to an horaldic eugravor on 
silver namad Johu Thompson in Guttor Lane, 
Olioapaide. While he was thus employed, 
the miniature-painter John Alefounder [q. v.] 
remarked his ability, and advised him to be¬ 
come a painter. He studied aftor his day’s 
work at an ovening school of art with such 
success that ho was ahlo to e ^(bit a portrait- 
drawing in 1784 at the 1 t \jl Academy, 
whero ho was admitted a it in 1786. 
On completing the term of fi^-sopruntice- 
ahip in 1786, he commenced his^o Ver as an 
artist, and soon attraoled alton. 0* 6 by his 
large and highly finished drawingke^Svator- 
colour at the Royal Aeadomy. TiffiSo were 
chiefly of historical subjects, ‘Tubal,’ ‘Esau 
seeking Isaac’s Blessing,’ ‘Mary Queen of 
Scots on her Way to Execution,’ ‘ Sappho 
chanting the Hymn of Love,’ ‘ Hesiod in¬ 
structing tho Greeks,’ and the like. They 
were varied by portraits and by pictures in 
oils of rustic subjects. Westall became an 
assooiate in 1792 and an academician in 1794. 
From 1790 to 1704 ho lived at 67 Grook 
Street, the corner house of Soho Square,; 
which ho shared with Thomas Lawrence, 
each of the artists placing his name on one 


of the two entrances to the house. In pmi 

Westall removed to 64 Upper Charlotte 
Street, FiLzroy Square. 

About this time he took to the illustration 
of books, which continued throughout his 
life to he his principal occupation. He was 
omployed at first by Alderman John Boydell 
[q. v.], for whoso ‘ Shakespeare ’ he designed 
a number of illustrations between 1706 and 
1802, in addition to painting five pictures 
for the ‘ Shakeepoare Gallery,’ w hich were 
engraved on a larger scale. For Boydell 
too, he designed his illustrations to ‘ Milton ’ 
He was also employed by Maeklin, and was a 
contributor to Bowyer’s 1 History of England.’ 
Early in the nineteenth century he was 
working chiefly for John Sharpe of Picca¬ 
dilly, who published a very large number of 
Westall's designs in Park’s ‘ British Classics' 
(1806-9), and in Mb small editions of the 
English poets, Milton, Young, Thomson 
Goldsmith, Oowpor, Beattie, and others 
(1810-17). For Sharpe, too, he illustrated 
Scott’s ‘Mammon’ in 1809, and Johnson's 
‘ llasselas ’ in 1817. For the firm of Long¬ 
mans he illustrated Scott’s ‘Lord of the 
Isles' (1813), Campbell's ‘PleasuresofHope’ 
(1818) and ‘ Gortrudo of Wyoming ’ (1822), 
Murray published his illustrations to Byron 
(1819) and Crabbe (1829). Among other 
books illustg j|d by Westall may be men¬ 
tioned Mr A SjlSvolumo of poems, ‘ A Day in 
Spring,’ nWj with plates engraved by 
James and/TBirles Heath; ‘ Illustrations to 
tho Bible® boMrfy-uue plates by Charles 
lloatb, lfc b n.i, ‘Victories of the Duke of 
Wollingto wn twelve aquatint plateB by 
Thales Fit 1 He, g ( 1819; ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress ’ anti on 0on Quixote,’ 1820 ; Southey’s 
‘ Roderick ®8f24; and John 1J obart Oaunter’a 
‘ Illuslraif ,d's of the Bible,’ J 836-8, 2 vola., 
with woodcuts after Westall and John Mar¬ 
tin. This is by no means an exhaustive list 
of Westall’s work in book illustration. He 
was second only to Stotliard in the abun¬ 
dance with which ho supplied designs to the 
engravers on steel trained in tho school of 
tho two Heaths, and in the popularity which 
his illustrations enjoyed. For their artistic 
inoril there is not very much to be said, 
l'hoy soon degenerated into mannerism, and 
in the feminine types especially there is 
groat monotony. 

Westall wns at his host in watercolour, 
and was tho loader of a reform in flgure- 
pninting in this medium, contemporaneous 
with that of Thomas Qirtin [q. v.J in land¬ 
scape. The brilliancy of his colouring was 
considered novel and astonishing in his own 
day, though he made large uso of opaque 
pigments. A watercolour drawing by him, 
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(Cassandra prophesying the Pall of Troy,’ 
exhibited in 1796 at the Hovel Academy, 
jg in. the South Kensington Muaeum. The 
British Museum possesses several examples 
of the years 1798-4, ‘ A Shepherd in a 
Storm,’ exhibited in 1795, and three large 
drawings dated 1799, ‘The Boar that killed 
Adonis brought before Venus,’‘ Judith re¬ 
citing to the Young Alfred the Songs of the 
Bards,’ and * Cardinal Bourehier entreating 
Elisabeth Grey to let her Son leave the 
Sanctuary of Westminster Abbey.' The laet 
two subjects were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1800. In the same collection 
are specimens of Westell's work in other 
styles—landscape, portraiture, and book 
illustration. There are also thirteen draw¬ 
ings in various styles in. the Dyce collection 
at the South Kensington Museum. 

Westell's large pictures in oils were not 
successful, though one, ‘ Elijah raising the 
Widow’s Son,’ was purchased by the direc¬ 
tors of the British Institution for four hun¬ 
dred and fifty guineas in 1813. lie held an 
exhibition of his pictures and drawings at his 
house in Upper CliurloMe Street in 1814. 
He ceased to paint historical subjects in ails 
when ho found that they did not sell. Ilis 
iotures are now little known, and it is pro- 
able that some of them pass under other 
names. A large picture by him, ‘ Builalo- 
hunters surprised by Lions,’ has been repro¬ 
duced os a work of James Ward. 1 Christ 
crowned with Thoms,’ by Westall, is the 
altar-piece of All Souls’ Oliurch, Langham 
Place. Ha exhibited in all 318 works at the 
Royal Academy, and seventy at the British 
Institution (Guavub, Diet, of Artists). 

A large number of Westell's pictures were 
engraved. Among the historical subjects, 
in addition to those from Shakespeare, may 
be mentioned: * Queen Elizabeth receiving 
the News of the Death of her Sister Mary,’ 
and ‘ Joan of Arc receiving the Consecrated 
Banner,’engraved in 1792; ‘Charles V re¬ 
signing tho Crown of Spain,’ ‘ Telemachus 
and Calypso ’ (two subjocts), 1810, Several 
large engravings of rustic subjocts—such as 
1 Rural Contemplation ’ and ‘ Rural Music,’ 
by T. Gaugain, 1801; ‘ The Sad Story ’ ana 
‘The Woodcutter and Cowboy,’ by John 
Ogborne, 1802; ‘A Storm in Harvest,’ 1802; 
and ‘Reapers,’ 1806, by Robert _ Mitchell 
Meadows—show Westell's talent in a more 
favourable light. Later works in this style 
are 'A Gleaner’ and ‘The Reaper returning 
bv Moonlight,’ 1814. ‘ Venus and her Doves/ 
‘Oupid Sleeping,’ ‘The Birth of Shake¬ 
speare,’ and ‘The Birth of Otway,’ 1802, are 
paceful fancy compositions. Twelve sub¬ 
jects illustrating the rites and ceremonies of 


the church of England, engraved by Agar, 
Cardon, and Schiavonetti, enjoyed great 
popularity. _ Some larger compositions of 
similar subjects were engraved by R. M. 
Meadows. Of tbe portraits by Westall, that 
of Byron, engraved in mezzotint by Charles 
Turner, is the best known. Westall was 
himself an engraver, and published etchings, 
aquatiuts (some printed in colours), and (in 
1828) mezzotints, from his own pictures or 
drawings. He also made a few lithographs 
in the early days of that art. 

From 1816 to 1828 Westall lived at 
6 South Crescent, Bedford Square, and from 
1828 to 1836 at 4 Russell Place, Fitzroy 
Square. In his later years he lost most of 
his earnings by imprudent dealings in old 
pictures and other speculations, and was re¬ 
duced to bucIi poverty as to need relief from 
the Royal Academy. He and a blind sisteT 
who lived with him were also assisted by 
the Duchess of Kent. WeetaH’B last pro¬ 
fessional occupation was os instructor in 
paintingand drawing to the Princess Vic¬ 
toria. He died on 4 Dec. 1886. He was 
short and slight of figure, and delicate in 
health. Hisportrait appears in the engraving 
of tho royal academicians by 0. Bestland 
(1802), after Henry Singleton. 

[Gent. Mag. 1837, i. 218; Sandby’s Hist, of 
the Royal Academy, i. 306.] C. D. 

WESTALL, WILLIAM (1781-1860), 
topographical painter, a younger brother of 
Richard Westall [q. v.], was horn at Hert¬ 
ford on 12 Oct. 1781. As a hoy he lived at 
Sydenham and Hampstead, and was taught 
drawing by his brother. At the age of 
eighteen, while a probationer at the schools 
of the Royal Academy, he was recommended 
to the government by the president, Benja/- 
min West, for the appointment of landscape 
draughtsman to on exploring expedition 
which was about to start for Australia. This 
appointment had just been resigned by "Wil¬ 
liam Daniell [q. v.J, who had become engaged 
to Westall’s eldest sister. The Investigator, 
commanded by Matthew Flinders [q. v.], 
sailed from Splthead on 18 July 1801. After 
a cruise of nearly two years the Investigator 
was left, as unseaworthy, at Port Jackson, 
while Westall and most of the ship’s com¬ 
pany embarked on tho Porpoise to return to 
England. This ship was wrecked on a coral 
reef off the north-eastern coast of Australia, 
but no lives wero lost, andWestall’s sketches 
were preserved. After eight weeks the ship¬ 
wrecked party were rescued by schooners 
sent firom Port Jackson, to which Flinders 
had made his way in an open boat, and 
Westall proceeded in the Rolla to Chino. 
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Afterspending somemontlis at Canton, where 1814, ‘ Richmond, Yorkshire,' and‘ Scene in 
he went on a elcetohing expedition up the a Mandarin’s Garden,’ a reminiscence of an 
river, he sailed for Bombay, witnessing on adventure near Canton; 1817 and 1824 
his way the engagement in the Straits of ‘Views in the Makratta Mountains-’ 1826* 
Malacca on 16 Feb. 1804, in which Com- j View of Lake Wilberforce;’ 1827’ ‘View 
modore Sir Nathaniel Danes defeated the in the Valley of St. Vincent, Madeira*’ 
French squadron commanded by Admiral 1828, drawings of Elephants; 1840, ‘View 
Linois. From Bombay Westall visited the of Norwich;’ 1848, ‘ The Commencement of 
Maliratta Mountains, and made careful draw- t he Deluge.’ lie also exhibited thirty paint¬ 
ings of the cave-temples of Kurlee and ings and drawings at the British Institution 
Elephanta, but he declined, to his subse- and seven in the Suffolk Street Gallery. ’ 
quent rogret, an invitation from Sir Arthur After his final settlement in England 
Wellesley to accompany the army to Serin- Westall was very largely employed in the 
gapatam. He returned to England early in illustration of topographical works for Acker- 
1806, but started in the summer on a second mann, Rodwell and Martin, and other pub- 
voyage to Madeira, where he spent a year of lishers. In many cases the aquatints or 
great enjoyment and industry, followed by lithographs, as well as the original drawings 
a few months in Jamaica. On his return to were by his own hand. Among these may 
England ho set to work to paint pictures from he mentioned: 1. Aquatints—twelve ‘Views 
the materials accumulated during these of the Oaves near Ingleton, Gordale Scar 
travels, and in 1808 he hold an exhibition and Malliom Oovo in Yorkshire’ 1818- 
of his works in Brook Street, nanover ‘ Views of the Abbeys and Castles in Yorlc- 
Square, which obtained only a modoruto shire’ (four plates by Westall), 1820; 
success. Ho exhibited ten foreign views in ‘ Views of tlio Lakes ’ (twelve plates), 1820- 
watercolours at the gallery of the Associated ‘Picturesquo Tour of tlio River Thames’ 
Artists in 1808, and fifteen drawings, chiefly (twenty plates by Westall), 1828; ‘Views 
of Worcestershire and llio Wye, in 1809. of the Alhambra 1 (fourteen plates by Westall 
lie left that Bocietyon 27 Juno 1809, on the after T. II. S. Bucknall Ettcourt), 1882-8; 
ground that lie was pngaged in executing ‘ Panorama of Tliirlmore,’1833 ; ‘Fountains 
commissions for oil-paintings, Nevertheless Abbey and Studley Royal’ (eight plates), 
ho became an associate of the Old Wator- 1840. 2. Lithographs—six ‘ Views of the 

colour Society on 11 Juno 1810, and a full Lakes,’ drawn on zinc; four panoramic 
member on 10 June 1811. He contributed views of Edinburgh, 1823 ; ‘ Views on the 
only thirteen drawings in 1811 and 1812 to Thames' (thirly-fivo plates), 1824; ‘Views 
that society’s exhibitions. These wore chiefly in Egypt and Nubia, alter 8. Bossi, 1824; 
views in China, New South Wales, and six ‘ Views of Windsor Oastle,’ 1831, In 
Madeira, but they included also two draw- addition to these, many drawings byWestall 
ings of Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, 1811 were engraved by other artists for topo- 
(one of these, a largo viow of tho iuterior, graphical books and as steel-plate illustra- 
is now in tho British Musoum), and several tions to the annuals, 
sketches of the Thames at London. Tho titles quoted ahovo tell the storv of 

Westall prepared lor publication tho draw- Westall’s life during these years, in which 
ings made during tho ill-fated voyage of dis- he painted few pictures for exhibition. Ilia 
covery (ono of these, ‘Port Jackson,’ 1804, homo was at Dulwich, hut after paying his 
is now in the South Kensington Museum), first visit to the English lakes in 1811 he 
Flinders returned to England in 1810, spent- part of overy winter till 1820 near 
and his book, ‘ A Voyage to Terra Austra- Keswick. During those visits he became 
lis,’ with line-engravings after Westall intimate with Wordsworth, Southey and 
by J. Byrne, S. Middiraan, J. Pye, and Sir George Beaumont. At Sedbergh in 
W. Woolnoth, was published in July 1814. 1815 ho becamo acquainted with tlxe Sodg- 
Westall was also employed by the admiralty wick family, and on 22 Sept. 1820 he mnrriod 
to maka pictures from somo of tho views, Ann (1789-18C2), youngest daughter of 
which were exhibited at the Royal Aca- Richard Sodgwick (1730-1828), vicar of 
domy in 1812. In the samo year ho was Dont, Yorkshire (Clark, Life and Letters 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, qf Adam Sedgwick, 1890, i. 87; for a por- 
and resigned his membership of the Old trait of Richard Sedgwick by Westall, see 
Watercolour Society, ne never became a p. 824). After liis marriage he took a 
full academician. The most important of the house in St. John’s Wood, where he spent 
seventy works which he exhibited at Ihe tho remainder of his life, with the exception 
Royal Academy were tho following: 1818, of a residence of seven years in Surrey. In 
‘ A View of St. Paul’s from Banksidc}’ tho spring of 1847 he visited Paris, In the 
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autumn of that; year he met with a serious 
accident, in which he broke his arm and 
sustained internal injuries, from tho effects 
of which he never recovered. He died at 
Korthbank, St. John’s Wood, on 22 Jan. 
1850. Aportrait-bust of Westall was exe¬ 
cuted by Edward James Phvsick in 1850. 

[Memoir by Robert Westall, son of tho Artist, 
Art Journal, 1850, p. 104; Rogot's Hist, of ‘Old 
Watercolour’ Society, i. 231, 281-5, 281-4 
(an almost complete aataloguo of the books 
illustrated by Wostall is given on pp. 283-4).] 

0. D. 

WESTBURY, first Bauon. [Soe Bn- 
them., RiotiAJtt», 1800-1873.] 

WESTCOTE, B aeons. [See Lyttelton, 
WaUAM Henby, first baron, 1724-1808; 
Lyttelton', William Henry, third baron, 
1782-1837; Lyttelton, George William, 
fourth baron, 1817-1876.] 

WESTOOTE, THOMAS (J. 1024-1636), 
topographer, baptised atShohrooke inDsvon- 
slnre on 17 June 1567, waa tho third son of 
Philip Wostcote of West Iladdon in the 

S [irish of Shobrooko, by his wife Katharine, 
nughter of George Waltham of Brenlon in 
the parish of Exminster, Devonshire. In hie 
youth ‘ho was a soldier, a traveller, and a 
courtier,’ but in middle ago he ‘retired to a 
private country life,’ probably residing at 
WestRaddonwith his eldest brother, Robert, 
In 1624 he held a lease of Thorn Park in the 
neighbouring parish of Holcombe Burnell. 

On retiring to the country Westcote bo- 
gan to interest himself in local antiquities, 
and his tastes wore encouraged by liis friend¬ 
ship with tho topographers Sir William 
Pole (1661-1635) [q.v.] and Tristram Risdon 

S q.v.j lie was desirous of undertaking a 
ascription of Devonshire, similar to that 
accomplished for Cornwall by Richard Carew 
(1555-1620) [q. v.] He was encouraged in 
his design by Edward Bourchier, earl of 
Bath, and compiled two collections , 1 AViow 
of Devonshire,’ in which, after a general 
dissertation on the history of the county, he 
gave a topographical account of its condition 
about 1030, and the ‘ Pedigrees of most of our 
Devonshire Families,’ a compilation contain¬ 
ing much genealogical information, but im¬ 
paired by ‘ some egregious mistakes and errors,’ 
The two manuscripts were published at Exeter 
in 1845. under tho editorship of Q eorgo Oliver 
(1781-1861) [q. v.] and of Pitman Jones. 

Westcote was bulled at Shobroake, but 
the date of his death is uncertain, as the 
register of burials between May 1689 and 
July 1644 is missing. He was married to 
Mary (d. 1066), eldest daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Richard Roberts of OombeMartin, 


Devonshire. By her he had one son, Philip 
(d. 1641), and four surviving daughters. 

[Memoir prefixed to tho View of Devonshire, 
1845; Prince’s, Wortlues of Devon, 1701, 
p. 685 j Vivian’s Visitations of Devon, p. 778.] 

E I C 

WESTCOTT, GEORGE BLAG-DON 
(1746 P-1798), captain in the navy, horn about 
1745, said to have been the sou of a baker in 
Hon iton, j oined the 28-gun frigate Solebay, as 
master’s mate, under the command of Captain 
Lucius O’Bryen, in 1768. As master’s mate, 
able seaman, and midshipman, he continued 
in the Solebay for nearly five yeara under 
O’Bryen and George Vandeput [q. v.] After¬ 
wards he was for three years in the Albion 
as midshipman with Samuel Barrington 
[q. v.] and John Leveaon-Gower [q. v.], and 
passed his examination on 10 Jan. 1776, 
when he was described as ‘ appearing 1 to 
be ‘ more than twenty-two.’ He can scarcely 
have been less than thirty at this time. On 
6 Aug, 1777 he was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant of the Valiant, etill with Gower, and 
afterwards with Samuel Cranston C+oodall 
[q. v.); was in her in the action off Ushant 
on 37 July 1778; in the fleet under Sir 
Oharles Hardy the younger [q.v.], in the 
summer of 1779; and under Vice-admiral 
George Darby at the relief of Gibraltar in 
April 1781. In November he was moved 
into the Victory, carrying the flag of Rear- 
admiral Richard Kempenfelt [q. v.] in bis 
brilliant attack on the French convoy on 
12 Dec,, and of Richard, lord Howe [q. v.], 
iu the relief of Gibraltar and the action off 
Cape Sparlel iu October 1782. In 1786-7 
(after service in the Medway) he was first 
lieutenant of the Salisbury, carrying the 
broad pennant of Commodore John Elliot 
(d. 1808) [q. v.], commander-in-chief in 
Newfoundland, and on 1 Dec. 1787 was 
promoted to be commander. In 1789-90 ho 
commanded the Fortune sloop, and from 
her was promoted to be captain on 1 Oct. 

1790, and he was appointed to the London 
as flag-captain to his old chief Goodall. 

The Loudon was paid off in the end of 

1791, and Westcott remained on half-pay 
till September 1793, when he joined the 
Impregnable as flag-captain to Rear-admiral 
Benjamin Caldwell [q. v.], with whom he 
took part in the battle of 1 June 1794, 
Afterwards he followed Caldwell to the 
Majestic, went with him to the West Indies, 
and remained there with Sir JohnLaforey 

S q. v.], whom he brought to England in 
'une 1796. As a private ship the Majestic 
then joined the Channel fleet, was with 
Colpoys off Brest in December, and with 
Bridport during the mutiny at Spithead 
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in April and May 1797. Towards the 
end of the year she joined the fleet off 
Cadiz under the Earl of St. Vincent, and 
in May 1798 was one of tho ships 
sent up the Mediterranean [see Tbott- 
BBinan, Sib Thomas] to join Sir Horatio 
Nelson (Viscount Nelson} [q. v.l In the 
battle of the Nile her position in the rear of 
the line made her rather late in coming into 
action, and in the darkness and smoke she 
ran her jibboom into the main-ringing of tho 
French Heureux, in which position she re¬ 
mained caught for several minutes and suf¬ 
fered heavy loss. At this time Westcott was 
killed by a muslcet-ball in the throat, but 
the ship was gallantly fought through the 
battle by her flrst lieutenant, Cutkbert, who 
was promoted to the vacant command on 
the next day by Nelson. 

It is as one of the celebrated ‘ hand of 
brothers ’ and by his doath in the hour of 
victory that Westcott is best known. Ool- 
lingwood wrote of him: ‘ A good officer and 
a worthy man; but, if it was a part of our 
condition to choose a day to die on, where 
could he have foimd one so memorable, so 
eminently distinguished among groat days P ’ 
And Qoodall wrote: ‘He sleeps in tho bed of 
honour, and in all probability will bo im¬ 
mortalised among the heroes in the Abbey. 
Jtequiescat in pace. Never could ha have 
died more honourably. I have him to lament 
among many deserving men whom I have 
patronised, that have passed away in tho 
prime of their lives ’ (Nicolas, Nelson Des¬ 
patches, iii, 8G-7). A monument to his 
memory was erected at the public expense 
in St. Paul’s. Atlloniton also a monument 
was erected by subscription. 

Woslcott left a widow and daughter. In 
January 1801, passing through Iloniton, 
Nelson invited them to breakfast, and pre¬ 
sented Mrs. Westaott with his own Nile 
medal, saying, ‘ You will not value it loss 
because Nelson has worn it.’ On 17 Jan. 
1801 he wrote to Lady Hamilton: ‘ At 
Iloniton I visited Captain Westoott's mother 
—poor thing, except from the bounty of 
government and Lloyd’s, in very low cir¬ 
cumstances. The brother is a tailor, hut 
had they been chimney-sweepers it was my 
duty to show them respect ’ (Mbs. Gamlis, 
Nelson's Fnendships, i. 64). 

[There is no record of Westoott’s life beyond 
the logs and pay-books of the ships in which 
he served, in tho Public Record Office. So far 
as it can be tested, tho traditional aneadote 
(Naval Chronicle, xii. 463) is unworthy of 
credit; but it seems probable that, whether in 
a ship Of war or a merchantman, Weslcott’s be- 
-ginnings were very humble.] J. K, L. 


WESTERN, CHARLES ~oIltr 
Baeon Westeem (1767-1844), elder son of 

Charles Western of Itivenhali, Essex bv 
Frances Shirley, daughter and heiress of 
William Bollan of London, and grandson of 
Thomas Western (A 1765),’by A^e, dau/ 
ter of Robert Oalhs, was born on 0 Aug 
1707. nis great-grandfather, Thomas Wes' 
tern (d. 1788) of Rivonhall, married Mary 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Richard Shirley 
of Preston, Sussex, a near relative of the 
three famous brothers of Elizabethan fame 
Sir Antony, Sir Robert, and Sir Thomas 
Shirley [q. v.]; a group of Western and his 
family was painted by Hogarth, and is now 
at the family seat, Felix Hall, ICelvedon 
Essex. ’ 


Young Western was educated at New¬ 
comb’s school, Hackney, at Eton, and at 
Cambridge, but apparenlly left the uni¬ 
versity without graduating. His father died 
when he was four years old, and upon attain¬ 
ing his majority ho succeeded to the Riven- 
hall estates, purchasing, two years later, that 
of Felix Hall, Kelvedon. To this mansion 
where he resided, ho addod a fine classic 
portico, constructed from a scale drawing of 
the Roman temple of Fortune Vinlis, given 
in Desgodetz’s ‘-Edifices Antiques de Rome,’ 
Paris, 1082. no filled the house with va¬ 
luable busts, urns, sarcophagi, and other 
objects collected during his travels abroad. 
They are given in a ‘ Descriptive Sketch of 
Ancient Statues, Busts, See. at Folix Hall 
. . , with plates of the most striking objects 
in the Collection,’ Chelmsford, 1838. 

Western was returned to parliament on 
1 I 6 June 1790 as membor for Maldon, which 
borough he represented until 1812, when he 
obtained a seat for his county, and retained 
it for twenty years. During his forty-two 
years in parliament he became the mouth¬ 
piece of the agricultural interests in the 
commons, and boldly attacked, although 
without any immediate result, the currency 
question, with which the welfare of agricul¬ 
ture was, he considered, indissolubly bound. 
If not tbe author, ho was ono of the leading 
promoters of tho corn bill of 1816, yet 
through his long life he remained a staunch 
advocate of protsolion, as strongly opposed to 
tho fixed duty of the whigs as to the free-trade 
doctrines of tho leagues. On 7 March 1816 
he moved that the house should reBolve itBelf 
into committee to consider the distressed 
state of agriculture in the United Kingdom 
(Speech printed in the Pamphleteer,> London, 
1816, vii. 604). 

The treatment of criminals also occupied 
Western’s attention, end he made a tour of 
Die gaols in several English counties befo» 
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issuing ‘Remarks upon Prison Discipline i 
a Letter addressed to the Lord-lieutenant 
and Magistrates of the County of Essex,’ 
London, 1821, 8vo. This was followed by 
'Thoughts on Prison Discipline and the 
present State of the Police of the Metro¬ 
polis,’ London, 1822, 8vo, with a design for 
a model house of correction to contain four 
hundred prisoners, by (Sir) William Cubitt 
r q- v.], the inventor of the treadmill, The 
earlier tract was highly praised in the 
'Edinburgh Review’ (xxxvi. 863), and 
both were answered by George llolford 
in a ‘Vindication of the General Peni¬ 
tentiary at MUbahk/ London, 1822,8vo; re¬ 
printed 1826. 

Western’s support of the wliigs in their 
long struggle for electoral reform cost him 
his seat, for at the first election after the 
passing of the Reform Bill he was defeated by 
thirty-six votes (24 Dec. 1832). His long ser¬ 
vices, however, were immediately rewarded 
by Lord Melbourne, who recommended 
him for a peerage, and on 28 Jan. 1888 he 
was created Baron Western of RivcnhaU, 
Essex. On 21 March 1834 a presentation 
was made him at Oholmaford by the county, 
where lie was extremely popular. But al¬ 
though he had made hia mark in the lower 
house as a speaker of great ability, lie seldom 
took paTt in the debates of the lords, and 
thenceforth livod in comparative retirement, 
devoted to practical improvements in farm¬ 
ing. and experiments which he invited all 
agriculturists to examine. He gave his 
attention particularly to improving tho breed 
of sheep; hence his name was long known 
and honoured in the colonies for his skilful 
efforts to 'placo Merino wool upon a Lei¬ 
cester carcass,’ 

Western died at Helix Hall on 4 Nov. 
1844, and was buried on the 18th in Riven- 
hall church with his ancestors. He was 
unmarried, and the peerage became oxtinct, 
The estatoa devolved upon Western’s cousin, 
Thomas Burch Western of Tattingstono 
Park, Suffolk, who was created a baronet on 
20 A.ug. 1864. 

A portrait by Copley of Western and his 
brother Shirley is at Helix Ilall. 

Beside those above mentioned, Western 
ublished tbe following pamphlets: 1. ‘ Ad- 
ress to the Landowners of the United 
Empire,’ London, 1822, 8vo. 2. ‘Second 
Address and Supplement/London, 1822,8vo, 
8. ‘ Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the 
Causes of our present Embarrassment .and 
Distress, and the Measures necessary for our 
effectual Relief/ Loudon, 1826, 8vo. 4, ‘ A 
few practical Remarks upon the Improve¬ 
ment of Gross Land by means of Irrigation, 


Winter Hlooding, and Drainage/ London, 
1826, 8vo. 6. 1 The Maintenance of the Com 
Laws essential to the general Prosperity of 
the Empire,’ 3rd edit. London, 1889, 8vo. 
6. ' Letter to the Chairman of the Sleeting 
of Birmingham Chamber of Commerce as¬ 
sembled at the Waterloo Rooms/ London, 
1813, 8vo. 

[Chelmsford Chronicle, 8 ancl 16 Nov. 1844; 
Eisox Reraid, 1 Jan 1888; Times, 6 Nov. 1844; 
Burke’s Peerage, 7th edit. 1841, Official Returns 
of Members of Pari.; Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xxvi, June 1816, p. 256; monuments m Riven- 
hall ehureh; private information.] C. F. S. 

WESTHALING or WESTPHALING, 
HERBERT (1532 P-1602), bishop of Here¬ 
ford, bom in London about 1631 or 1682, 
was the son of Harbert Westphaling, a resi¬ 
dent in London, and the grandson of Harbert, 
a native of Westphalia. He became a stu¬ 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, iu 1647, sup¬ 
plicated B.A. in 1661, and graduated M.A. 
on 12 July 1666. On 12 Dec. 1661 he took 
the degree of B.D., and proceeded D.D. on 
18 Eef>. 1666-6. Iu 1660 he joined in a 
memorial to the Earl of Leicester requesting 
him to appoint the puritan Thomas Samp¬ 
son [q. v7| doan of Christ Church (Stbym, 
Annals of the Reformation, 1824, i. if. 147-8). 
The application was successful. In the fol¬ 
lowing year Westfaling was ordained priest 
by Edmund Grindal [q. v.], bishop of Lon¬ 
don, and on. 7 March 1661-2 he was installed 
a oauon of Christ Church, through the patron¬ 
age of Sir William Cecil (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1647-80, p. 196). On 16 Dec. 1662 
he was appointed Margaret professor of di¬ 
vinity, hut resigned the post in the beginning 
ofl564. Iul6O0 ‘he learnedly disputed before 
Queen Elizabeth in S. Mary’s Church,’ On 
28 Sept. 1667 he was collated treasurer of the 
diocese of London, and on 29 July 1672 was 
instituted rector of Brightwell Baldwin in 
Oxfordshire,whichhe received license to hold 
.with his other preferments. On 28 June 
1670 he was admitted vice-chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and on 14 July he was 
nominated member of a commission ap- 
ointad by Grindal to visit the city and 
iocese of Gloucester, where complaints had 
been made against the dean and chapter. 
Instructions were drawn up by the commis¬ 
sion enjoining on them a more careful ob¬ 
servance of their duties (Stbtpb, Life of 
Qrindal, 1821, up. 816,818, Life of Parker, 
1821, i. 819). On 29 May 1677 he was ap¬ 
pointed a canon of Windsor. 

Westfaling was distinguished for his zeal 
for the conversion of Roman catholic recu¬ 
sants. In 1582 he published a controversial 
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work entitled ‘ A Treatise of Reformation brary of the British Museum (Add MS 
in Religion, diuidod into seuen Sermons 22583, if. 71-2). 'Westfaling was the auth 
preached in oxeford.... Hereunto are added of a manuscript translation entitled * Aiy 
two sermons touching the Supper of the course of Quintus Cicero to his broth"" 
Lorde ’ (Loudon, 4to), in which he j ustified Marcus concerning Suete for the Consul 1 
the reformation of a religion in which God ship,’ which is preserved in the Bodlei 
was not rightly served by the example of Library, Some Latin verses, * In tertian! 
Christ casting the money-changers out of sopulturam Katherines Petri Mortyriauxot' 

the Temple, In the same year he was in- carmen,’aiRxod to the‘IlistoriaveradeVita 

eluded by the lords in council in a list of Obituque . . . D. Martini Buceri et Pauli 
those divines whom they considered ‘ fit and Fagii ’ of Conradus Ilubertus (Strasbure 
able persons ’ to be employed in conferences 1502, 4to), are signed ‘ Harboring West ’ 

with jesuits and other recusants (Stripe, and are perhaps written by Westfaling. Some 
Annals, in. i. 226, Life of Whitgift, 1822, poems in Latin and English by him are pre- 
i. 198). On 17 Nov. 1686 he was nominated served in the library of Cambridge Univer- 
bishop of Hereford, in succession to John sity (MS. Ff. v. 14). 

Scary [q. v.], and was consecrated at Lam- [Wood's Athonie Oxon. od. Bliss i 366 7 ia 
both on 30 Jan. 1685-G (Strut, Life of 721, 760, ii. 815-6; Wood’s Pasti 'oxon. ed~ 
Whitgift, i. ‘100-7; Cal. State Papers,Horn. Bliss, i. 200; LeNovo’s Fasti Eecles Anelicnnn.- 
1689-90, p. 269). On 7 Oct. 1687 he sent a Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Wood’s Hist, and 
report, such as was demanded from most of Antiq. of the University of Oxford, od. Gutch 
the bishops, concerning the suitability of tho passim.) E. I. c. ’ 

justicos of the peace in his diocese, and WESTFIELD, THOMAS (1673-1644) 
especially concerning tlicir treatment of re- bishop of Bristol, was bom in the parish of 
cusants (Stripe, Annals, ni. i. 609, ii. 463- St, Mary’s, Ely, in 1673, ‘ and there bred at 
466). On 26 Doc. 1692 lie made nn oration tho froo school under Master Spight.’ He 
beforo tho queen ill SL. Mary's Church at proceeded to Jesus Collego, Cambridge, where 
Oxford. His exordium was tedious, and ho was olcctod a scholar, and afterwards 
tho queen ‘ sent twice to him to cut it short, hold a fellowship from 1000 to 1003. He 
because she liorsolf intended to mako a pub- graduated B.A. m 1692-3, M.A. in 1696 
lie speech that evening.’ Thu bishop, how- and B.D. in 1001. He was incorporated 
ever, refused to ho compressed, and Eliza- B.D. at Oxford on 9 July 1011, proceeded 
both was obliged to defer her speech until D.D. at Cambridge in 1016, and was rein- 
the following day. Westfaling died on eorporotod D.D. at Oxford on 20 March 
1 March 1001-2, and was buried in the 1041. On 5 Aug. 1019 ho was admitted a 
north transept of Hereford Cathedral. Ilis student at Gray's Inn ( Brag's Inn Admission 
will, dated 6 Aug. 1601, was proved on Peg. od. Foster, p. 166). 

10 April 1602. By it he boquoathed the Aft or serving as curate at St. Mary-le-Bow 

manor of Batch in Herefordshire to Jesus undor Nicholas Felton [q. v.] he was pre- 
College, Oxford. He married Anne (if. 1507), sontod to the rectory of South Somercotes 
daughter of William Barlow {d. 1608) [q.v.J, in Lincolnshire in 1000, which he exchanged 
bishop of Chichester, and widow of Augustin on 18 Doc. 1006 for the London living of 
Bradbridge or Brodbridge, prebendary of St. Bartholomew, Smilhfield. On 28 April 
Salisbury. By her he had one son—tier- 1016 he was appointed to tho rectory of 
bert—and three daughters: Anno, married nornsoy, which ho retained until 1637. On 
to William Jeffries j Margaret, married to 12 April 1014 he was nominated to the pre- 
Richard Edos or Eedes [q. v.j, dean of bend of Ealdstroet in St. Paul’s Church, 
Worcester; and Elizabeth, married to Ro- which on 1 March 1614-16 he exchanged for 
bert Walwyn of Newland in Worcestershire, that of Oadington Major. On 14 Nov. 1631 
William Walwyn [q. v.] was her son. ho was collated arclideaeon of St. Albans, 

Westfaling was a man of grunt gravity and on 17 Deo. 1083 was included in a royal 
of demeanour. Francis Godwin [q.v.J states commission to exoroise ecclesiastical juris- 
that during a familiar acquaintance of many diction in England and Wales {Cal. State 
years ho scarcoly saw him laugh {Be Pm- Papers, Dom. 1033-4, p. 327). 
sulibus , 1743, p. 495). Ilis portrait is in Oil tho outbreak of the civil war he con- 
the picture-galfory of the Bodleian Library, tinued to reside in London, but, falling under 
Some laudatory verses by him were affixed suspicion of royalist sympathies (cf. to. 1640, 
to * Joannis Juolli Vila et Mors’ (London, p, 604), he was ‘abused in the streets and 
1678,4to), by Laurence Humphrey or Hum- sequestered from St. Bartholomew.’ He fled 
frey [q. v.j, and two short poems in his praiso to tho king, and on 20 April 1042 was con- 
by William Gager are preserved in the li- secrated bishop of Bristol, in succession to 
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Hobert Skinner [q.v.] He had been offered 
tbe some diocese as early as 1617 ‘ as a main¬ 
tenance, but lie then refused it; but now 
having gotten some wealth, ho accepted it, 
thflt he might adorn it with hospitality out 
of his own estate.’ Westfield held hisother 
offices in commendam with his bishopric, 
probably without deriving any revenue from 
them. The emoluments of his bishopric 
also were at first retained from him by the 
parliamentary party, but on IS May 1643 
they were restored to him by order of the 
parliamentary committee of sequestrations 
out of respect for his character, and he was 
given a pass to Bristol. This good treat¬ 
ment may have been due to bis consent to 
attend the Westminster assembly, which 
met on 1 July. Although his share in the 
proceedings was small, he was present at 
least at the first meeting. He died on 
26 June 1644, and was buried in the choir 
in Bristol Cathedral, where a monument 
was erected to him by liis wife Elizabeth 
(4.1053), daughter of Adolphus Meetkirk, 
president of Flanders. By lior he had a 
daughter Elizabeth. 

Westfield was a man of nervous tempera¬ 
ment, and at Oxford, on the only occasion 
on which he preached before the king, he 
was so agitated that he fainted away. He 
was so pathetic a preacher as to be’ called 
the weeping prophet. He was the author 
of two collections of sermons si,* Englands 
Face in Isrels (Basso, or the Sinnes, Mercies, 
Judgments of both Nations,' eight sermons, 
London, 1G46, 4to; London, 1066, 4to; re¬ 
printed, with tkroo other sermons, under the 
title ‘ Eleven choice Sermons as they were 
delivered ... by ThomasWostfield,,. Bishop 
of Bristol,' London, 1056, 4lo. 2. 'The 
Whito Kobo, or the Surplice vindicated,’ four 
sermons, 1660, 12mo; new edit. 1669, 8vo. 

[Cole’s Collections in Brit. Mua. Addlt, MSS. 
6811 ff. 78-9, 6820 f. 162; Wood's Fasti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 346, ii. 70 ; Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Olorgy, 1714, ii. 3 ; Lloyd’s Momairos, 
16(18, pp. 300-6; Neweourl’s Beperfc. Londin. i, 
96, 128, 200, 663; La Neve's Fasti Eeclos. 
Anglicunro; Lansdowno MS. 986, f. 02; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1690-1714; Fuller's Worthies of 
England, 1811, i. 160; HonnesBy's Novum 
Beperl. Ecolcs. Londin. 1898, pp. 18, 27, 101, 
223; Harl. MS. 7170, pp. 172-6; Hethering- 
ton’s Hist, of the Westminster Assembly, 1878, 
pp. 106, 113,] JE, L O. 

WESTGARTH,WILLIAM (1815-1889), 
Australian colonist and politician, eldest Bon 
of John Westgarth, surveyor-general of 
customs for Sootland, was born at Edin¬ 
burgh on 16 .Tune 1815; the family came 
from Weardale, Durham, where they had 
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been well known for some generations. He 
was educated by Dr. Bruce nt Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at the high schools at Leith and 
Edinburgh, leaving school earlyto enter the 
office of George Young & (Jo., Leith, Aus¬ 
tralian merchants. 

In July 1840, attracted by glowing ac¬ 
counts of the new colony, Westgarth decided 
to emigrate to Port Phillip, afterwards Vic¬ 
toria, where he arrived on 13 Dec. 1840. At 
the time of his arrival at Melbourne the city 
was scarcely out of the bush, and was also 
at the time passing through a period of de¬ 
pression. He eommeneedbusiness asagcueral 
merchant aud importer, and at the same 
time threw himself with such heartiness into 
the general life of the settlement that he 
soon acquired a special position among his 
contemporaries. For some years he issued a 
half-yearly circular on the commerce and 
progress of the settlement. In 1848 he made 
a visit to England. In 1845 he was joined 
by. Alfred lloss as partner, and in 1847 
aid another visit to Great Britain, writing 
is earliest book on the colony during the 
voyage. 

Westgarth first took part in public affaire 
as an active member of tko ‘Australasian 
Anti-transportation League/ which was 
formed to oppose the immigration of crimi¬ 
nals; he was secretary to the Melbourne 
branch of the league. In 1850 he became 
member for Melbourne in the legislature of 
New South Wales, and he took a prominent 
part in the agitation wkich led to the 
separation of Victoria from New South Wales 
in t he following year. In tlio first Legisla¬ 
tive Council for Victoria he was one of the 
members for Melbourne. He also was at 
this time elected first president of the Mel¬ 
bourne chamber of commerce. As a member 
of the board of education he promoted the 
founding of the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
forerunner of the Melbourne Athenaeum. In 
the legislature he was recognised as the 
leader of the popular party. In 1852 he ob¬ 
tained the appointment of a committee on 
prison discipline, and, in pursuance of the 
policy to which he had already committed 
himself, carried a resolution against the 
further transportation of convicts to Vic¬ 
toria ; in September of that year he brought 
in a bill which caused much sensation, and 
was popularly tormed the ‘Convict Influx 
Prevention Bill.’ Possibly the most note¬ 
worthy of his proposals was that for a uni¬ 
form tariff of import duties for all Austra¬ 
lasian colonies, in which he was far in advance 
of his day. In May 1853he resigned his seat 
on the council and left the colony on a visit 
to England; he returned in October 1854 to 
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find the colonists in tlie middle of their con¬ 
flict with the gold-diggers at Ballarat. He 
was placed on the commission to inquire into 
the outbreak, was chosen its chairman, and 
was acknowledged to have conducted a dif¬ 
ficult inquiry with much tact and success. 

In 1867 Westgarth was again summoned 
to England on business. On this occasion he 
decided to remain in London, and founded 
the firm of Westgarth & Co., colonial brokers, 
agents, and financiers, rapidly absorbing a 
large proportion of the business which arose 
in connection with the demand of the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies for loans on the London 
market, and becoming a leading authority in 
all matters connected with these securities, 
as well as a considerable factor in their pro¬ 
gressive improvement. In 1881 he repre¬ 
sented the Melbourne chamber of commerce 
on the tariff congress of the colonies held in 
London. He was instrumental in establish¬ 
ing the present London chamber of com¬ 
merce, and saw his efforts successful in July 
1881. He also interested himself in the 
housing of tho poor and in the ‘ sanitation 
and reconstruction of central Loudon,’ on 
which he wrote an essay in 1884. Through 
the Society of Arts he offered a series of 
prises for the best practical essays on these 
two subjects. 

In 1888, having retired from business, 
Westgarth revisited Melbourne to be present 
at the Ocntennial Exhibition, and was very 
warmly received both thero and in the other 
colonies. He returned in November 1888, 
and died suddenly in London on 28 Oct. 1889. 
Westgarth was quiet and unostentatious in 
his mode of life, and very methodical in his 
work and habits. He had been in evory way 
a leader in work for the social and political 
advancement of the colony of Victoria. lie 
married in 1864. 

Westgarth’s most important works were: 

1. ‘ Report on the Position, Capabilities and 

2. ‘Australia Felix: an Account o? the Settle¬ 

ments of Port Phillip,’1848. 8. 'Victoria, 
late Australia Felix,’ 1868. 4. 'Victoria 

and the Australian Gold Mines,’ London, 

1867. 6. ‘ ‘Personal Recollections of Early 
Melbourne and Victoria,’ Melbourne, 1888. 

6 , ‘Half a Century of Australian Progress: a 

porsonol Retrospect,’ London, 1889, He also 
edited from the manuscript of John Davis 
* Tracks of McKinley and Party across Aus¬ 
tralia,’ 1863, and contributed several articles 

on Australian subjects to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,' and papers for the British Asso¬ 
ciation on financial questions, besides writing 
novelettes in the Tasmanian ‘Launceston 
Examiner,’ 


[Melbourne Argus, 30 Oct. 1889; Msnnell’. 
Diet, of Austral. Biography.] Q. A H 2 * * * 6 * 8 


WESTMACOTT, Sib RICHARD Q77&. 
1860), sculptor, was bom in London in 1776 
He was the eldest son of Richard Westing 
cott, sculptor, of Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, who published in 1777 a series 
of twenty engraved designs for chimney- 
pieces, with classical ornaments, and died 
on 27 March 1808, aged 80 (Gent, Man 
1808, i. 274). Ilis father gave him the first 
instruction in his own art, and sent him in 
1798 to Rome, where he studied under Ge¬ 
neva, He made rapid progress, and in 1706 
gained the first gold medal of the academy 
of St. Luke, offered by tho pope, with a bas- 
relief of Joseph and his brethren. In the 
samo year he was elected a member of the 
academy of Florence. Ho left Rome in 1797 
on the approach of the French army, and 
travelled by Bologna to Venice, and thence 
through Germany, reaching London at the 
close of the year. 

The first work which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy was a bust of Sir William 
Chambers in 1797. He remained a constant 
exhibitor, sending several works each year, 
with hardly an axcoptian, till 1889, after 
which he retired nlmost wholly from pro¬ 
fessional practice. Up to 1820 he exhibited 
chiefly monumental sculpture, varied by 
portrait-busts and statues. lie bad a large 
practico, second only to Ohantrey’s, and 
received commissions for monuments in all 
ports of tbo country, as well as in India and 
the colonios. Among tho more important 
of theso were the statues in Westminster 
Abbey of Addison (1806), Goneral Villettes 
(1809), Pitt, Fox, and Spencer Perceval; 
many monuments in St. Paul’s, including 
those to Sir Ralph Aheroromby, Colling- 
wood, Duncan, Captain Cook, General Gibbs, 
and General Pokenham ; a statue of Nelson 
at Birmingham (1809), and the statues of 
Francis, fifth duke of Bodford, in Russell 
Square (1B09), and of Fox in Bloomsbury 
Square (1816). Westmacott was employed 
in arranging tho Towneley marbles which 
wore purchased for the British Museum, then 
in Montague House, in 1806. In that year 
he was elected an associate and in 1811 a 
full member of the Royal Academy. He 
presented as bis diploma work a ‘ Ganymede’ 
in high relief. In the catalogues of the 
academy exhibitions Ms address is given as 
24 Mount Street till 1819, when he had 
removod to 14 South Audloy Street, where 
he resided during the remainder of hie life. 
In 1820 he exhibited his first classical subject, 
a relief of ‘Ilero and Leander/ and in the 
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same year‘ Maternal Affection,’ a bas-relief; 
in 1821 ‘ Resignationin 1822 the ‘ Ilouse- 
lessTraveller,’ also known as the ‘Distressed 
Mother,’ the property of Lord Lansdowne (a 
repetition of a group originally designed for 
the monument to Mrs, Warren, wife of the 
bishop of Bangor, in Westminster Abbey; 
the companion group, ‘Tko Happy Mother,’ 
was less successful); in 1822 ‘Psyche,’and 
in 1823 1 Oupid,’ executed for the Duke of 
Bedford, now at Woburn; in 1823 ‘Horaoe’s 
Dream;’ in 1824 a ‘Nymph;’ in 1835 
‘Afflicted Peasants’ and ‘Madonna and 
Child;'in 1826 a statue of Lord Eriskine, 
afterwards placed in the old hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn; in 1827 ‘Cupid made Prisoner;’ in 
1828 and 1829 portions of the monument to 
Warren Hastings for Calcutta Cathedral; in 
1880 a statue oi the Due de Montpensier for 
Westminster Abbey; in 1832 ‘The Gipsy;’ 
in 1884 a statue or Locke for University 
College, London; in. 1835 ‘Devotion;’ in 
1887 ‘ Euphrosyne’ for the Duke of New¬ 
castle; in 1839 ‘The Abolition of Suttee’ 
for the pedestal of a statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, and in the same year a statue of 
Lady Susan Murray. 

Of his works which were not exhibited at 
the Boyol Academy the moat important 
were the oolossal bronze statue of Achilles 
in Hydo Park, copied from the original on 
Monto Carnllo nt Homo, which was erected 
by the ladies of England in compliment to 
the Duke of Wellington in 1822; an eques¬ 
trian statue of George III, erected in 1822 
at Liverpool; theetatueof the Duke of York, 
fourteen feet high, on the column in Watorloo 
Place, 1883; and a monument to Lord Pen- 
rhyn at Penrhyn, North Wales, Jointly 
with Flaxman and Daily he executed the 
reliefs on the Marble Arch, Buckingham 
Palace (removed to its present situation at 
Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park, in 1861). 
One of Weetmacotl’e last works was the 
ornamental group representing the progress 
of civilisation in the pediment of the portico 
of the British Museum, completed in 1847. 
Here he introduced colour by gilding some 
of the instruments and setting off the white 
figures by a blue tympanum. The water¬ 
colour design for this group is in the print- 
room of the British Museum, _ 

In 1827 Westmacott had succeeded Flax- 
man as professor of sculpture at the Boyol 
Academy. Jle continued tolectureannually 
till 1854. His led urea showed considerable 
crchtBological knowledge and sound judg¬ 
ment. He was also auditor to the Academy 
and a regular attendant at its business meet¬ 
ings. He received the honorary degree of 
D.O.L. from the university of Oxford on 


15 June 1836, and was knighted on 19 July 
1837. He died at 14 South Audley Street 
on 1 Sept. 1866. On 20 Peb. 1798 he married 
Dorothy Margaret, daughter of Dr."Wilkinson 
of Jamaica. His son Bichard is separately 
noticed. A portrait of Westmacott, drawn in 
crayons, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

A younger brother, Thomas WnsniAaoiT 
(d. 1798), a pupil of JamesWyatt, exhibited 
four architectural designs at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, 1796-8, He received the silver medal 
for architecture at the Boyal Academy in 
November 1798, and died on 8 Dec. in the 
same year (Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 1158). 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, new eer. i. 509; Redgrave's 
Diet, of Artiste; Sandby’s Hist, of Boyal Acad, 
i. 378; Royal Academy Catalogues.] C. D. 

WESTMACOTT, RICHARD (1799- 
1872), sculptor, the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Westmacott [q. v.T, by hie marriage with 
Dorothy Margaret Wilkinson, was bom in 
London in 1799. He originally desired to 
become a banister, but yielded to his father's 
wish that he should enter his studio and be 
trained as a sculptor. In 1818 he was ad¬ 
mitted to the school of the Royal Academy. 
In 1820 his father sent him to Italy, where 
he remained sixy ears, studying ancient sculp¬ 
ture and its history. On his return he resided 
in bis father's house, 14 South Audley Street, 
tilll880,whenheremoved to 21 Wilton Place. 
In 1827 he exhibited his first statue at the 
Royal Academy, ’Girl with a Bird.' This was 
followed in 1829 by bix works, Btatues of ‘A 
Reaper ’ and ‘ Girl with a Pawn,’ and four 
portrait-busts, In 1880 he exhibited ‘The 
Guardian Angel;’ in 1881 ‘Venue carrying 
off Ascanius,’ for the Earl of Ellesmere, for 
whom he also executed ‘Venus instructing 
Cupid/ exhibited in 1888, ‘The Bluebell/and 
‘ The Butterfly.’ In 1882 he exhibited ‘The 
Cymbal-player/ purchased by the Duke of 
Devonshire; in 18S8 ‘Narcissus;’ in 1884 
' The Pilgrim ’ and ' Hope; ’ in 1837 ‘ Mer¬ 
cury presenting Pandora to Prometheus’ 
and ‘ Wycliffc Preaching ’ (for Lutter¬ 
worth church); in 1888 ‘ Paolo and Francesca’ 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne. In that 
year Westmacott was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy, of which he become 
a full member in 1849. Prom 1840 onwards 
till 1856, when he retired from his profession 
and ceased to exhibit, he was engaged prin¬ 
cipally on portrait statues and busts and 
monumental sculpture, The more interest¬ 
ing of his busts were those of John Henry 
Newman, 1841; Lord John Russell, 1848; 
Sir Francis Burdett, 1845; Sir Roderick 
Murchison, 1848. Other subjects were ‘ Ariel/ 
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1841; ‘The Soul enslaved by Sin,'a relief, 
1847; ‘Go and sin no more,’1860; ‘David,’ 
1862. Westmacott exhibited in alleighty- 
two works at the Royal Academy, in addi¬ 
tion to four at the British Institution. 

Westmacott's only important public work 
in London was the sculpture in the pediment 
of the west front of the Royal Exchange, 
erected 1842-4. The recumbent statuo of 
Archbishop Howley in the choir of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, exhibited at the Royal 
Acadomy in 1860, is the most important of 
his monuments. 

In 1867 he succeeded his father as pro¬ 
fessor of sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
and held that offico till 1867, Ho was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, to which he 
was elected on 26 May 1837, and was well 
known as a writer and lecturer on art, con¬ 
tributing articles on sculpture to the ‘ En¬ 
cyclopedia Metropolitann,’ the ‘English 
Encyclopedia,’ and tho ‘ Donny Cyclopaedia.' 
He published ‘The Handbook of Ancient 
and Modern Sculpture ’ in 18G4, and several 
pamphlets. ‘ Outlines to Illustrate a Moral 
Allegory, entitled “ Tho Eight e of Frcowille,” ’ 
eight plates, engraved fromWestinacott’s de¬ 
signs, with descriptive text, appeared in 1830. 

WostnmcoU rotirod from tho Royal Aca¬ 
demy about a year before his death, which 
took place at 1 Kensington Gate, Ilydo Park, 
on 19 April 1872. 

(Rodgravo's Diet, of Artists; Sandby’s Hist, of 
Royal Academy, ii. 107; Royal Acadomy Cata¬ 
logues.] 0. D. 

WESTMEATH, Eares or. [Spo Nu- 
odnt, Sir Richard, iirsL earl, 1683-1642; 
Nugent, lliaiiABD, second carl, d. 168-1; 
Nugent, Thomas, fourth carl, 1060-1762; 
Nugent, John, fifth earl, 1072-1764.] 

WESTMINSTER, Marquises or. [See 
Gbosvenor, Robert, first marquis, 1707- 
1815; Ghosvenou, Richard, second mar¬ 
quis, 1706-1800.] 

_ WESTMINSTER, MATTHEW, is an 
imaginary name given to a supposed author 
of a chronicle called * Flores ltiatoriarmn; ’ 
it is affixed to a manuscript of the ‘Flores,’ 
probably wrilton early in tho fifteenth oon- 
tury for Henry lo Ilesponser [q. v.], bishop 
of Norwich, and now in tho British Museum, 
Cottonian MS. Claud. E. 8 IT. 14-236, which 
begins ‘ Inoipit prologus in librum qui Flores 
Hislorinrumintitulatur, secundum hlalhamm 
Monaohum Wostmouastorionsom.’ As early 
as 1826 Sir Francis Palgravo described 
Westminster as ‘a phantom who novor 
existed ’ (Quarterly Review, 1820, xxxiv. i. 


250). Sir T. D. Hardy, in the introduction 
to ‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ 1848 
p. 7, spoke of him as < a supposed person,’ but 
wrote somewhat uncertainly. Sir F. Mad¬ 
den in the preface to his edition of Matthew 
Paris’s ‘ Historia Anglorum ’ (1860, vol. i. pp 
xxi sq.) pointed out that the name Matthew 
Westminster was fictitious, Westminster 
being taken from the abbey to which tlie 
‘Flores’ belonged, and Matthew beum- 
borrowed from Matthew Paris, whom ho 
erroneously believed to have been the author 
of the earlier part of the chronicle, and the 
actual transcriber of the earliest manuscript 
of it. Nevertheless, Hardy in his ‘ Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Manuscripts’ (1871, iii, 
313 sq.) was unwilling to allow that there 
was no such person as Westminster; and 
Luard in his edition of tho ‘Chronica 
Majora’ (1872, i. pvef. xxi ra.) was unable to 
reject tho claim made for ‘ Matthew, a monk 
of Wostminstor,’ to the authorship of the 
‘ Flores.’ Luard, however, in bis edition of 
the * Floras,’ prefaces to vals. i. and iii. 1890, 
finally sot tied the question, proving by a 
mastorly exposition of the history of the 
hook and tlie character and composition of 
each portion of it, that Matlhow Westminster 
was an imaginary name givon to a person 
that novor exist od, and that the ‘Flores ’ 
was partly compiled and partly composed by 
various writers at St. Albans and West¬ 
minster. 

Tho ‘Flores’ was first printed by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, as tho work of Matthew 
Westminster, in 1607, from a manuscript 
writ ton at Merton early in the fourteenth 
century, itud now belonging to Eton College, 
except an addition for 1307, which is taken 
from Trivet’s ‘Annales;’ this edition is 
fairly faithful. Parker, having meanwhile 
become acquaint eel with some othor manu¬ 
scripts of tho ‘ Flores ’ and with Matthew 
Paris's ‘ Chronica Majora,’ pul out a second 
edition in 1570, in wliich he made insertions 
from othor books, and specially from the 
work of Paris. The edition published at 
Frankfort in 1001 is a reprint of that of 
i670. Luard’s edition of the ‘Flores’ in 
‘ Chronicles and Memorials of Groat Britain,’ 
1800, 3 vols., is founded chiefly on the 
earliest manuscript of the work, the Chotham 
MS. (Manchester) 0712, collated with that 
belonging to Eton, and gives the whole 
work, which ends at 1826, the earlier editions 
ending with 1807. IIo accordingly printed 
for the first time tho part from 1807 to 
1826, written by Robert of Heading, a monk 
of Wostmi?i8ter, who died in 1825, an 
original and contemporary authority for the 
reign of Edward II. 
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[Flores Hist. ed. Board; Chron. Mai. ed. 
Laird; Hist. Aoglorum, ed. Madden; Ilitrdy 
Cat, of MSS. (all Holla Ser,)] W. H. 

WESTMORELAND, Barons of. [See 
Clifford, Roger de, nftli baron, 1333-1889; 
Cr.iTFOKD, Thomas dd, sixth baron, d. 1801P; 
Clifford, Hdrry dd Clifford, tenth baron, 
1466 P-1528; Clifford, Henry db Clif¬ 
ford, eleventh baron, 1403-1642; Clifford, 
IIeney dd, twelfth baron, d. 1570.] 

WESTMORLAND, Earls of, [See 
Ndvilld, Ralph, first earl of first creation, 
1304-1426; Ralfh, fourth earl, 1499-1660; 
Ohaklds, sixth earl, 1643-1601; Fane, 
JIildmay, second earl of second creation, 
d. 1666; Rare, Johr, seventh earl, 1682 P- 
1702; Fare, Johr, tenth earl, 1769-1841; 
Fand, Jour, eleventh earl, 1784-1869.] 

WESTMORLAND, Countess of. [See 
Fand, Priscilla Arrb, 1793-1879.] 

WESTON, EDWARD (1666-10351, 
Homan catholic controversialist,son ofWil- 
liamWeston of Lincohi College, Oxford, and 
afterwards a member of Lincoln’s Inn, by his 
wife, daughter of John Story [q.v.], was Doril 
in London in 1666. Ilughweston [q.v,] was 
liia great-uncle. Edward matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 20 March 1678-9 
(Foster, Alumni 0.von. 1600-1714). After¬ 
wards lio was put under the tuition of Dr. 
John Case, who, with license from the uni¬ 
versity, read to scholars logic and philosophy 
in his house in the parish of St. Mary Magda¬ 
len. Wood states that, under him, Weston 
' profited in several sorts of learning to a 
miracle, became a good disputant, and very 
well read in philosophical authors/but, after 
lie had spent at least five years at Oxford, his 
parents, who wero Roman catholics, took him 
from the university and sent him to France, 
where for a short time he sullied in the Eng¬ 
lish College at Rlieims. Tlienco he was sent 
on 8 March 1C81-6 to the English College at 
Rome, whore ho spent six years in studying 
philosophy and theology, and was ordained 
prieBt. lie was created D.D, by the univer¬ 
sity of Monreale. Then he returned to 
Itheims, where, on 3 Nov. 1692, he began a 
course of lectures on oases of conscience. In 
1693 the college was removed to Douay, 
where Weston lectured in divinity for about 
ton years. Afterwards bo laboured on the 
mission in England, returning to Douay on 
23 Sept, 1612. Ho maintained a correspon¬ 
dence with Cardinal Bellarmin, who held 
him in the highest esteem. His'exquisite 
writings ’ gained for him so gveat a reputation 
that, ho was called from Douay and made 
canon of the collegiate church of St. Mary 
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at Bruges, where, according to Dnthilloeul, 
he died in 1636. 

His works are; 1. ' De triplioi Hominis 
Officio, ex notions ipsius Naturali, Morali, 
ao Tkeologica; Institutiones orthodox®, 
contra Atheos, Politicos, Seotarios,' Antwerp, 
1602,4to. 2. ‘ Juris Pontificii Sanctuarinm. 
Defensura ac propugnatuin contra Rogerii 
Widdringtoni in. Apologia & Responso Apo- 
logrtico Impietatem’ [Douay], 1613, 8vo. 

3. ‘The Trial! of Christian Truth by the 
Rules of tliB Vertues, namely these princi- 
pall, Faith, nope, Charitie, and Religion; 
serving for the discoverio of Heresie, and 
Antichrist in his Forerunners and Misteries 
of luiquitie,’ Douay, 1614-16, 8 yoIb. 4to. 

4. ‘ Probatio, sou Examen Yeritatis Chris¬ 
tian®,’ Douay, 1614, 4to. 6. ‘ The Repairs 
of Honour, falsely impeached by Featlye, a 
minister j wherein (by occasion) the Apostles 
disciple S. Ignatius his religion, against Pro¬ 
testantisms, is Iayd open,’Bruges, 1624,8vo. 
0. 'Thentrum Vit® civilis ac sacras: sive 
do Moribus Reipub. Christian® Oommcn- 
laria,’ in 6 books, Bruges, 1626, fol, 7. 1 Jesu 
Chris ti Domini nostri Ooruscationum, 
siinulque earum vi dictorum, factorumqne 
quarumdam Personarum, eodem Christo 
prmsente, in Evangelica Historia recensi- 
torum, Enarrationes philosophic®, theo¬ 
logies, historic®,’ Antwerp, 1631, fol, 

[Bodleinn Cat.; Dodd’s Olmreh Hist. iii. 96 ; 
Duthillmul’s Bill. Douaisieune, 1642, pp. 374, 
876 ; Foley's Records, vi. 608; Records of the 
English Catholics, i. 446; “Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 673.] T. C. 

WESTON, EDWARD (1703-1770), di¬ 
dactic writer, second son of Stephen Weston 
[q, y. 1 bishop of Exeter, was born at Eton 
m 1708, lie was educated at Eton and 
at King’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted in 1719, graduatingB.A. in 1723 
and M.A. in 1727. Horace Walpole states 
that he wont in 1726 to Bexley in Kant, 
with his cousins, 1 the four younger sons of 
Lord Towushend, and with a tutor, Edward 
Weston . . . and continued there some 
months.’ Next summer ho had the same 
education at Twickenham, ‘and the inter¬ 
vening winters he went eveiy day to study 
under Mr. Weston at Lord TownshendV 
(Cunningham, Walpole Letters, vol. L p. 
lxi), The first date is probably a misprint 
for 1723, as Walpole was under Weston’s 
chargo in July 1724 (Hist, MSS, Comm, 10th 
Rep. App. p. 239), and certainly remained so 
until September 1726 (»6. p. 240). 

Weston was secretary to Lord Townshend 
during the king’s residence at Hanover in 
1729, and, on his retirement from office, lost 
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* a very generous friond and patron.' In May 
1730 lie oflbred his services to Lord Har¬ 
rington, and when that peer was made se¬ 
cretary of state for the northern department, 
Weston became under-secrotary, remaining 
in that position until 1746. "lie was ap¬ 
pointed on 8 Sept. 1741 editor of the ‘ Lon¬ 
don Gazette,’ with a salary of 6001. per 
annum, and held that post until his death. 
In November 1746 Harrington went to Ire¬ 
land as lord lieutenant, and Weston accom- 
panied him as chiof secretary, and was created 
a privy councillor for Ireland. lie remained 
thereuntil 1761, and then through ill-health 
went into retirement for ten years. He had 
purchased from his relative, Mr. Rossiter, 
the parish of Somorby, and the greater part 
of the next parish of Searby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

At Lord Bute’s earnest request, Weston, 
'a very able, worthy, good man,’ raturnod in 
March 1701 to his old post in the northern 
department. He was a cleric of the signet, 
and was allowed to perform his duties by 
deputy (Home Office Papers, 1700-6, p. 100). 
In August 1702 he roceivodagraut for thirty- 
one years of the office- of alnogor in Ireland, 
and next August resigned it, on receiving a 
pension of 600/. per annum for tlio same 
period (ib. pp. 261, 376). On 1 Sepi. in that 
yoar he was appointed one of tho commis¬ 
sioners to execute the office of privy seal (ib. 
p. 237). In July 1763 he addressed a letter 
to Georgo Grenville on his ill-liealth and his 
sole reward ‘ of 276/. per annum, with the 
honourable title of gazetteer'in the secre¬ 
tary’s department. He then served undor 
Lord Halifax in the southern department, 
and recommonded the issue of a general 
warrant against Willces (Nichols, Lit. Anec¬ 
dotes, ii. 280). Next May his health broke 
down, and he retired from office, a pension 
of 760/. per annum being granted to him for 
his services, ne died at Buxton on 16 J uly 
1770, and was buried at Somerby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, where a monument records his memory. 
He marriud, early in 1730, Penelope, grand¬ 
daughter of Bishop Patrick, and-eldesl daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of the Rov. Symon Patrick 
of Dalliam, Suffolk, by Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Fouutayiio of Melton, Yorkshire. 
His second wife was Anne, younger daugh¬ 
ter of John Fount ayne of Melton. Both 
his wives wero nieces of Mrs. Sherlock, wife 
of the bishop of London, W eston had several 
children. 

Junius, under the improssion that Weston 
was the author of ‘A Vindication of the 
Duke of Grafton,’ assailed him in his tonth 
let for, calling him ‘comptroller of the salt 
office, a clerk of the signet, and a pensioner 


on the Irish establishment;’ hut Weston 
denied the authorship. He also disclaimed 
in 1709 a pamphlet entitled ‘The Political 
Conduct of the Eorl of Chatham.’ 

Woston was the author of: 1. ‘The Eng¬ 
lishman directed in the Choice of his Reli- 
giou’ (anon.), 1740; 4th edit, (anon.) 1767* 
2. ‘ The Country Gentleman’s Advice to his 
Son on coming of age’ (anon.), 1756. 8. ‘The 
Country Gentleman’s Advice to his Neigh¬ 
bours’ (anon.), 1766; 3rd edit, by Edward 
Weston; with letter to bishop of London 
1766; 4th edit., with second addition to 
letter, 1768. 4. ‘Family Discourses by a 
Country Gentleman ’ (anon.), 1708; 2nd edit, 
by the late Edward Weston, 1776. The 
second edition was edited by his son, Charles 
Weston, probendarv of Durham. Weston 
wrote on the Jew bill (1763), and replied 
to Bishop Warburton (Letters to Hurd, 1769 
in 2nd edit. pp. 280, 284). He was a good 
classical scholar, and composed a Latin ode 
on the marriage of George III. The long 
epitaph in Fulham churchyard on Bishop 
Sherlock was drawn up by him, 

[Uarwood’s Alumni Eton, p, 300; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. i. 124, ii. 463-4; Nichols’sLit, 
Aneed. iii. 216, ix. 494; Junius, ed. 1812, i. 
121-6; Halkott and Laing’s Anon. Literature, 
i. 622, 763, ii. 889 ; Grenville Papers, i. 300, ii. 
79-80, iv. 488, 476-7. 1 Kb paport,, the property 
of Mr. Weston Underwood, his descendant, are 
caLondarod in the Hist. MSS. Oomm. 10th Bep. 
pp. 9-13, and App. pp. 109-620. Many of his 
letters are in tho Newcastle and Titley Corresp. 
Bril ish Museum. Information has kindly been 
supplied by Mr. Weston Underwood.) 

W. P . O. 

WESTON, ELIZABETH JANE (1582- 
1612), learned lady, was bom in London on 
2 Nov, 1682. Hor father may possibly have 
boon a member of a Surrey mraily—at least 
Fuller places Elizabeth Weston among his 
Surrey worthies because ho found 1 an ancient 
and worshipful family of the Westons flourish¬ 
ing at Sutton’ (cf. Worthies of England, 1062, 
Surrey, p. 87). Either as a zealous catholic 
or a political rebel Elizabeth’s father lost his 
property, and was forced to leave England. 
His wife, son, and daughter Elizabeth went 
with him. They passed to Bohemia, where 
they obtained help from influential persons, 
and, after a short stay at Prague, were able 
to purolmse a house and some land at Briix. 
But the father, who was fond of pleasure, 
found many excuses for visiting Prague, and 
soon fell into debt. His sudden death in 
the autumn of 1697 left his widow and two 
children almost destitute. Tho creditors 
having appropriated more than was rightly 
their due, Mrs, Weston and hor young 
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daughter went to Prague to try and gain 
restitution by enlisting tie sympathy of the 
Emperor Rudolph II, The son had been, 
for some years a atudent at the university of 
IngoLstadt, where he died on 4 Nov. 1600. 
Ia spite of her extreme youth, Elizabeth 
succeeded, through her personal attractions 
and a moving set of Latin verses, in interest¬ 
ing influential persons in her troubles. Hein¬ 
rich von Pisnitz, the vice-chancellor of 
Bohemia, and the learned Canon Georg Bar¬ 
thold Pontanus von Braitenberg gave Mrs. 
Weston and her daughter every assistance, 
and in 1603 they won their suit. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had been composing 
Latin verses and corresponding with some of 
the foremost humanists of the day, who were 
loud in the praises of her scholarship. 
Scaliger spoke of her as miraeulwn virtutum, 
Heinsius as Deabus cequnlem, Gemadius as 
deoimam musarum, and Paul Melissua sent 
her a laurel wreath. Other of her correspon¬ 
dents were Justus Lipsius and Janus Dousa. 
In 1602 a Silesian noble, Georg MaTtin von 
Baldhovan, collected bar scattered poems, 
and printed them at his own cost at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. About that time she 
married tho jurist Johann Leon, agent at 
the imperial court for the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Prince of Anhalt, and had issue 
four sons (who predeceased her) and three 
daughters. She died at Prague on 23 Nov. 
1812, and was buried in the cloisters of the 
abbey church of St. Thomas in that town. 
On the tomb is an extremely eulogistio 
Latin epitaph. 

She was an accomplished linguist, speak¬ 
ing and writing perfectly the English, Ger¬ 
man, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Ozeoh lan¬ 
guages. She spoke chiefly German, and 
wrote always, whether in prose or verse, in 
Latin. Her poems consist of addresses to 
princes, among them James I of England, 
who, it is said, had recommended her case 
to the emperor; together with epigrams, 
translations from ASsop, and epistles to 
friends. English scholars thought highly 
of her performances. Foraaby ranked her 
with Sir Thomas More and the best Latin 
poetB of the day. Evelyn mentioned her 
Latin poem in praise of typography (of. 
Numisniaia, 1607, p. 204). 

Her collected poems are entitled ‘Par* 
thenicon | Elisabe|thta Joann© Western® | 
Virginia nobilissimee, pobtrim flojrentissLmas, 
linguarum plurima|rum peritissimee, | Liber 
i I opera ac studio I G. Mart, d Baldhoven 
| Sit collectus : & nunc denud I amicis 
desiderantibus | oommunicatus. | ’ Books ii. 
and iii, harve fresh but much shortened title- 
pages, and at the end of book iii> is #1 list 


of learned women, beginning with Deborah 
and ending with Elizabeth Weston. Some 
of the editions are very rare. One in the 
British Museum (Cat. s.v. ‘Westonia’), 
printed in 1605 or 1606 at Prague, has on 
the flyleaf at the beginning some manuscript 
verses in a beautiful cahgraphy, addressed 
ad lectorem, and signed ‘ Elisabetha Joanna 
uxor Joannis Leoms,’ with the date 18 Aug. 
1610; a few verses in manuscript are to be 
found here and there in the volume. Another 
rare edition (also in the British Museum) 
is that printed at Frankfurt in 1728. The 
editor, J. L. Kalckhofl) added a Latin preface 
in ‘ memory of the illustrious author, with a 
description of her life.’ Other editions were 
rinted at Leipzig in 1609, and at Amsterd¬ 
am in 1712. 

An engraved portrait by Balzer appears 
iu Pelcel’s account of her life (Pulcbl, 
Abbildtmgen Boehmiacher und Maehrischer 
Gelekrtm, 1777, iii. 71-7). 

[Allgsmeine Deutsche Biograpbie, sdii. 193- 
196; 8ehottky’s Pmg wie 6 b war und wie bb 
ibt, 1832, ii. 76-7; Alii bone’s Diet. iii. 2656; 
Bullard’s Memoirs of Several ladies of Great 
Britain, pp. 173-6; Zedler’s Univ. lexikon, 
1748, Iv. 029.] E. L. 

WESTON, Sib FRANCIS (1511P- 
1586), courtier, born about 1616, was the 
only son. of Sir Richard Weston (1466 P- 
1642) [q. v.] In 1626 he was appointed 
page at court, and frequent notices of him 
are found among the privy-purse expenses of 
Henry YIH. Most of these relate to small 

f rants of money to himself and his servants, 
ut others show him to have lived on terms 
of tbs closest intimacy with the king. Among 
these may be mentioned an. entry of 67. 'paied 
to my lords of Rocheford for thusa of Maister 
Weston for iiij games which he wanne of 
the kinges grace at Tennes at iiij angelles a 
game.’ Other losses of the king to Weston 
at dice, bowls, ‘ Imperiall/ and 1 pope July's 
game’arerecorded. Acontorupomy French 
account lays stress on Weston’s skill at 
games, which, together with his 'bonnes 
meurs et graces,’caused him to be extremely 
popular. In 1632 he was appointed gentle¬ 
man of tho privy chamber; in the next year 
the office of governor of Guernsey was 
granted to him and to his father in survivor¬ 
ship, On 81 May of the same year (1583), 
during the festivities of the coronation of 
Q.ueen Anne Boleyn, he was created knight 
of the Bath. 

In 1686, however, Sir Francis was com¬ 
promised by some confessions made by the 
queen the day after her arrest, and on 4 May 
was himself arrested and sent to the Tower. 
He pleaded not guilty at his trial on 12 May, 
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but was condemned, to death. Influential 
attempts, which, at one time seemed likely 
to be successful, were made to obtain a 

J iardon, not only by members of his family 
which had hitherto been opposed to the 
party of the Bolayns), blit also by the French 
ambassador, M, Jean de Dinteville. ‘If 
any escape/ writes John Ilussey to Lord 
Lisle, * it will be young Weston, for whome 
importunate suit is made.’ He was, how- 
ovor, executed on Tower Hill, 17 May 1536, 
and buried in the churchyard of St. Peter's 
in the Tower. Ilia farewell letter to his 
parents and wife, appended to a list of debts 
which he asks them to discharge, and_signed 
‘by me a grete offender to God/ is still 
extant. 

In May 1530 Weston married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Christopher 
Pickering of Killing ton in Cumberland, an 
orphan who had been a wnrd of his father’s 
since 1519. They had one son, Henry 
(1636-1692), who was restored in blood in 
1660, served at the siego of Calais in 1657-8, 
was sheriff of Surroy m 1669 and 1671, and 
1 wioo entertained Queen Elizubcl h at Sutton. 
Ilis son, Sir Richard (1664-1613), was father 
of Sir Richard Weston (1691-1662) [q.v.] 
[Lottors and Papers of Henry VIIJ, od. 
Brower and Gairdner, passim; Wriothesloy's 
Chronicle (Camden Soe.), i. 36,39; Cmpelot's 
LcttveB do Henri VIII, 1836, p. 185 ; Hibtoiro do 
Anno do Baullant; Privy Porsa Expenses of 
HenryVIII, od. Nicolas, 1827 (scop. 301 fora 
hriof sketch of Weston and hia family); Caven¬ 
dish’s Lifo of Wolfcey, od. Singor; Harrison’s 
Annals of an Old Manor House, 1893, pp. 72- 
80; Manning and Bray's History of Surroy, 
i. 134 ; Friedmann's AnnoBoleyn, 1884, yol. ii.; 
Fronde's Divorce of Catherine of Arragop, 1891, 
pp 417 et soq.] E. C-b. 

WESTON, HUGH (1606 P-1668), dean 
of Westminster, descended from a family 
long settled at Burton-Overy, Leicestershire, 
was horn there about 1605, and oducated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, whence ho migrated 
to Lincoln College, graduating B.A. on 
18 July 1680, M.A. on 14 Jan. 1632-3, B.M. 
on 30 May 1637, B.D. on 2 May 1639, and 
D.D, in July 16-10, and being incorporated 
in that degree at Cambridge in 1664 (Nichols, 
Leicestershire, I. ii. 537 ; Meg. Univ. Oxon, 
i. 161). On 16 July 1633 he was elected 
one of the officials of Oxford market {Col¬ 
lectanea, Oxford Hist. Soe. ii. 101), and in 
1637 was proctor. On 8 Jan. 1637-8 ho was 
oloctod rector of Lincoln College, and in 
1640 was appointod Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity. On 16 Sept. 1641 ho was col¬ 
lated rector of St. Nicholas Olaye, and on 
19 May 1644rector of St. Botolph's, Bishops- 


gate. On 17 Oot. 1647 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Cornwall, and in the same 
year he became rector of Burton-O\erv 
Early in 1649 his catholic views brought 
him into collision with the universityvisitors- 
he was ejected from his professorship, and 
on 11 Sept, following Alexander Seymour 
was paid 67. for arresting Weston in Lei¬ 
cestershire and convoying him to the Fleet 
prison ( Acts P, C. 1647-60, p. 324), 

How long he remained in confinement is 
uncertain, but he retained all his offices 
except his professorship, and received furthor 
preferment 011 Queon Mury’a accession. On 
18 Sept. 1663 he was installed dean of West¬ 
minster, and on 22 Jan. 1663-4 was collated 
to the archdeaconry of Colchester; he also 
received the living of Cliff-at-lloo, Kent, on 
2 April 1664, resigning the rectorship of 
Lincoln in 1666. lie is said to have been 
‘ one of the best preachers and orators of Ins 
time/ and his services as a controversialist 
wero in great demand. He act ed as confessor 
to the Duke of Suffolk and Sir ThoinaBWyatt 
at their execution ( C/iron. Queen Jane, pp, 64, 
78), wob prolocntor of the convocation that 
mot on 16 Oot. 1663, and preached at St. 
Paul’s Cross four days later, and before tko 
queen on Ash Wednesday (7 Feb. 1553-4) 
during Wyatt’s rebellion, when he wore 
‘harness’ (Maohyn, p.46; Narr. Bcforma- 
tion, p. 287). no examined Pliilpot, had 
disputatious with Ridley and Bradford, and 
presided over Oranmer’s trial in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, on tho l-lth, and over the disputa¬ 
tion bet woon Latimer and Richard Smith on 
18 April 1564 (1’nn.roT, Works, pp. xiii, 
104,167,179; Ridley, Works,™. 191,306, 
876; Bradford, Works, i. 638,650; Oras- 
mub, Works, i. 391, ii. 446, 563; Latimer, 
Works, ii. 250, 267, 260, 277). 

In 1666, when it was decided to restore 
Westminster to its monastic character, Wes¬ 
ton was roluctantly induced to resign his 
dcauory in favour of John de Fecltenham[q. v.], 
receiving instead tho deanery of Windsor. 
In Aug. L567 ho was deprived by Cardinal 
Pole of his deanery and tiro archdeaconry of 
Colchester for gross immorality,hut retained, 
through Bonner's complaisance, his parochial 
preferments. 11 0 determined to appeal against 
Pole’s decision to tho Roman ouna, but was 
arrested at Gravesend when sotting out to pro¬ 
secute his cause, and lodged in the Tower. 
Ho was released on plea of sickness on 3 Dec. 
1658, and died at tho house of one Wiuterin 
Floet Street on 8 Doe., being buried in the 
Savoy. By bis will, dated 26 Nov. 1668, be 
provided for masses for bis soul at Balliol and 
Lincoln Colleges, at St. Mary’s, Oxford, at 
Burton-Overy, and at Islip, of which he is 
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said to have been rector. Ilia ' Oratio coiam 
Patribua et Clero habita 16 October 1663 ’ 
wfla published, in that year (London, 8vo), 
and disputations are printed in Foxe’s ‘ Actes 
and Monuments.’ His moral delinquencies 
are detailed by various protcstant writers of 
the time, and especially in Michael "Wood’s 
preface to the 1668 edition of Gardiner’s 
>I)e Vera Obedientia’ ( Zanad , MS. 980, 
f, 266; Jewel, Works, i, 116; Original 
Letters, Parltor Soc. pp. 805, 878). Edward 
Weston [q. v.] was his great-nephew. 

[Authorities cilod; A&hmoloMSS, 816 f. 32 b, 
SiOf. 615; Strype’s Works (General Index); 
Gough’s Indox to Parker Soc, Pnbl.; Wood’s 
Athena Oxon. i. 295; Cooper's Athena Cautabr. 
1 187; Foster's, Alumni Oxon. 1600—1714; 
Welch’s Queen's .Scholars, p. 5; Hen nosey's 
ITov. Bop. Eccl. Londmense; Widmoro’s West¬ 
minster Abbey, pp. 135-6 ; Stanley’s Memorials, 
p, 399; Fuller’s Church Hist, ed, Brewer; 
Burnet’s Hist. Ref. od. Pocock; Foxo's Aetos 
and Mon. od. Townsend ; Dixon’s Hist. Church 
of England; Froudu's Hist, of England; Tan- 
ncr’s Bibl.; Lo Hove's Fnsti Eccl. Angl. ad. 
ilardy; Simms's Bibl. StaffordiensiB.] 

A. F. P. 

"WESTON, JEEOME, second Eakl oe 
PobtlaNE (1606-1663), born on 10 Dec. 
1606, was the eldest son of Richard Weston, 
tot earl of Portland [q. v.], by bis second 
ivife, Frances, daughter of Nicholas Walde- 
grave of Uorley, Essex. Early in 1627-8 he 
entered parliament as member for Gatton, 
Surrey, being returned with Sir Thomas 
Lake [q. v.] by a Mr. Copley as * sole in¬ 
habitant;’ this election was apparently a 
job perpetrated by the government, and on 
26 March the indenture of the return was 
tom off Ike file by order of the House of 
Commons, Sir Ambrose Brown and Sir 
Bichard Onslow, who had also been returned 
for Gatton, taking their seats for that 
borough. Weston, however, continued to 
sit in that parliament, though for what 
constituency does not appear in the returns, 
and on 2 March 1628-9 he defended his 
father, tlio lord treasurer, against Sir John 
Eliot [q. v.], who demanded his impeach¬ 
ment (Gabetnbb, Hist. vii. 78). Early in 
the following year, in pursuance of his 
father’s pacific policy, he was sent as ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary to Paris, and in April a 
peace was concluded with France. In 1632 
lie was again sent on an embassy to Paris 
and Turin lo urge Louis XIII to declare in 
favour of the restitution of the palatinate; 
in November Charles instructed him to pro¬ 
test against the proposed division of the 
Spanish Netherlands between France and 
the Dutch, lie returned in March 16S2-S 


with Richelieu’s proposals for a defensive 
alliance against the house of Austria: he 
also brought with him letters written by 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland [q, v.], who was 
intriguing against the lord treasurer; the 
opening of these letters led Holland to 
challenge Weston, but Charles I approved 
of bis conduct and sent Holland to prison. 

Weston, who was styled Lord Weston after 
his father’s creation in February 1632-3 as 
Earl of Portland with remainder to his issue 
by his second marriage, succeeded as second 
earl by the same limitation on 13 March 
1634-5, but Lis father’s death deprived him 
of most of lus political importance. He had, 
however, been appointed governor of the Isle 
of Wight on 18 Nov., and a commissioner to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction on 17 Dec. 
1033, and on 28 May 1636 he was made vice- 
admiral of Hampshire, and keeper of Rich¬ 
mond New Park on 15 June 1637. On 
' 3 Juno 1641 he was appointed joint lord 
lieutenant of Hampshire, but his royalist 
and religious sentiments rendered him sus¬ 
pect to parliament, and on 2 Nov. the House 
of Commons resolved to deprive him of the 
government of the Ialo of Wight; upon 
conference with the House of Lords on the 
18lh this ‘ resolution was put off,’ the lords 
professing themselves much satisfied with 
Portland’s ‘ solemn protestation of his reso¬ 
lution to live and die a protestant, os his 
father did’—a somewhat dubious promise, 
considering that his father died a Roman 
catholic ( Cal. State Pagers, 1611-3, pp. 164, 
167). His sequestration was not, however, 
long delayed, for by August 1042 he had 
been committed to the custody of one of the 
sheriffs of London on suspicion of complicity 
in the plot to deliver Portsmouth into the 
king’s hands (ib, p. 366; Ceakendoit, Rebel* 
lion, bk. v. § 186, bk. vi. § 401; The Pari of 
Portland's Charge, London, 11 Aug. 1842, 
4to). Clarendon admits that Portland had 
remained in London ‘ as a place where he 
might do the king more service then any¬ 
where else’ (ib. bk. vii. § 174), and there is 
no doubt that he had some share in the plot 
of his friend Edmund Waller [q. v.] Waller 
liim6elf accused Portland, but the poet’s 
statements were not believed, and, after 
Portland bad bluntly denied the charge, he 
was on 31 July 1643 released on bau (cf. 
Tanner MS. L\ii. Ill), A fortnight later 
he made use of his liberty to take refuge 
with the king at Oxford, where he sat in the 
royalist parliament and signed the peers’ 
latter to the Scots. As a further reward for 
his loyalty Charles on 1 March 1643-4 
appointed Portland lord president of Mun¬ 
ster, anoflice coveted by Murrough O’Brien, 
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earl of Inckiquin [q, v.]; probably as a 
result of this disappointment tbe powerful 
Incbiquin turned parliamentarian, and, as a 
nominee of tbe parliament, made bimself 
master of tbe province j in 1848, when be 
again changed sides, be reoeived Charles's 
commission as lord president, so that Port¬ 
land bad no opportunity of taking up bis 
appointment. 

Portland was apparently at Oxford until 
its surrender on 24 June, and then at Wal¬ 
lingford, which held out till 27 July 1646. 
On 0 Oct. following be compounded for bis 
delinquency on tbe ‘Wallingford articles,’ 
and on 10 Nov. be was fined two-thirds of 
his estate, 9,9631.10*. j on 14 Sept. 1647 bis 
discharge was ordered, and on 11 June 1660 
his fine was reduced to 6,207 1. 11*. 8(1. He 
lived quietly at Ashley House, Walton-on- 
Thamos, during tbe Commonwealth and 
protectorate, and in 1600 took bis seat in 
tbe Convention parliament. He was restored 
to tbe posts be held before tbe war, and re¬ 
ceived grants of otbor lands. On 7 Nov. 
1600 be was made a councillor for trade and 
navigation, and on 1 Dec. for tbe colonies ; 
on 3 April 1062 be was sworn of tbe privy 
council. Ho died at Ashley IIouso on 
17 March 1062-3, and was buried on tbe 
22nd in tbe church at Walton-on-Tbames, 
where there ie an inscription to bis memory, 
nis portrait was painted by Van Dyck and 
engraved by Hollar and Gaywood. 

Portland married, at Roekampton chapel 
on 26 June 1032, Frances, third daughter of 
Esm 6 Stuart, third duke of Leunox [see 
under Stuabt, Ltjdoviok, second Dunn], 
She was bom about 1617, and survived her 
busbaud tbirtv-one years, being buried in 
Westminster Abbey on 24 March 1093-4; 
her portrait was painted by Van Dyck and 
engraved by Hollar (QiurranB, J3iogr, Hist. 
ii. 384). liy her Portland bad issue an only 
son, Charles (1839-1806), who succeeded as 
third Earl of Portland, but was killed dur¬ 
ing tke naval battle with tbe Dutch oil' tbe 
Texel on 3 June 1006 (Pnpys, Diary, od, 
Braybrooke, iii. 24). He was unmarried, and 
tbe earldom and barony devolved upon bis 
undo, Thomas Weston, fourth earl of Port¬ 
land (1600-1688), who was compelled to 
sell most of bis estates, retired in poverty 
to tbe Netherlands, and died without issue 
in 1688, having married, in 1667, Anne, 
widow of Mountjoy Mount, earl of Newport 
[q. v.] Tko barony of Weston and earldom 
of Portland consequently became extinct. 

[Authorities cited; Davy’s Suffolk Collections 
(.Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 10077 el soq,)j Cal State 
Papers, Dora,; lords’ Journals, iv. 448; Lloyd's 
Momoires, 1688, p, 078 ; Niokolus Papers (Oamd, | 
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ed. Macray, passim, and Clarendon State Panins! 
Court and Timesof Charles I, passim; LascetU a’s 
Lib. Munorum nibei-mcorura j Burke’s Extinct 
Doyle’s, and G. E. C[okayne]’s Peerages: Garda 
ners Hist, of England and Civil War- Sand- 
ford’s Studios ia the Groat Rebellion, p ’683 1 " 
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WESTON, SirRICIIARD (1466P-1642) 
courtier and diplomatist, son of Edmund 
Weston, an adherent of Ilenry VII was 
bom about 1406-6. Sir William Weston 
(d. 1640) [q. v.] was bis brother. Imme¬ 
diately after bis accession, on 22 May 1609 
Henry VIII appointed Richard to soverel 
offices, including that of governor of Guam- 
sey. In 1611 be served under Thomas, lord 
Darcy [q. v.],in tbe English contingent sent 
to assist Ferdinand, king of Spam, in h« 
campaign against tke Moors. On bis return 
Weston visited tbe court of Spain, and re¬ 
ceived considerable honour. He was knighted 
by I-Ienry VIII in 1614, and from 1616 was 
in personal attendance on tbe king as knight 
of the body. On 8 Jan. 1618 be was dubbed 
knight of the Bath. Next year be was one of 
the four ‘sad and ancient knights’who were 
‘put into tbe king’s privy chamber ’ (Hall's 
Chronicle). In J 620 be followed nenry to 
tbe Field of tbe Olotb of Gold. Next year 
be sat on tbe jury which tried and condemned 
Edward Si afford, third duke of Buckingham 
[q. v.] (State Trials, i. 287). The manor of 
Sut( on was granted to him on tbe day of the 
duke’s execution (17 May 1621). 

In 1623 Weston served under Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk [q. v.l, in Franca; 
in 1626 be became treasurer of Calais, and in 
1628 under-treasaror of England. In 1633 
Henry paid a state visit 1 o Sutton, and a little 
later Thomas Cromwell was a guest there. 
In 1630Weston was appointed to meet Anne 
of Cloves on bor landing in England. Be 
must tbon have boon considorably over 
soventy years of age. In 1642 he surrendered 
bis post of sub-treasurer of England ‘ob 
sunectutem debilitatam et contimiain in- 
firniitatem ’ (20 Jan.), and died on 7 Aug. 
Ho was buried in his family chapel in tbe 
church of the Holy Trinity, Guildford. 
‘ There is hardly a single slate ceremony or 
event during tbe eighth Henry’s reign in 
which he is not rucorded to have prat. 
A bare list of tbe offices be held would fill 
some pages. Ho is a soldier, seaman, am¬ 
bassador, governor, treasurer, privy coun¬ 
cillor, judge of tbe Court of Words’ 
(Haebisoit). 

He married Anne, one of Queen Cathe¬ 
rine’s gontlewomen, daughter of Oliver 
Sandys of Shore, by whom be bad a son Six 
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prancis [q. v.] and two daughters, Margaret 
and Katherine. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner, passim; Harrison's Annals of an 
Old Manor House, pp. SI—65; Manning and 
Bray’s History of Surrey, i. 138, 184.] 

E, 0-e, 

■WESTON - , RICHARD, first Earl or 
PourLAND (1677-1636), baptisod at Ms 
mother’s home, Chichsley, DuokinghamsMre, 
on 1 March 1670-7, was the eldest son ox 
Sir Jerome "Weston of Skreens in Roxwoll, 
Essex, by his first wife, Mary (d. 1603), 
daughter and colicir of Anthony Cave of 
ObiSieley. According to an elaborate pedi¬ 
gree fabricated for Portland’s benefit in 1632 
by Henry Lilly [q. v.], then rouge croix, 
certified by Sir William Segar fa. v.], en¬ 
grossed on vellum, extant in British Mu¬ 
seum Additional MS. 18667, and printed in 
Erdeswiok’s ‘Staffordshire’ (ed. Harwood, 
p. 164), Portland was descended from the 
ancient family of Weston, represented in the 
sixteenth century by Hohert Weston [q. v.], 
lord ohancellor of Ireland, who is erroneously 
said to have been brother of Portland's 
grandfather, Richard Whstoht (d. 1672), 
Justice of the common pleas. The judge is 
represented as second son of John Weston 
of Lichfield by Lady Cecily Neville, but 
there is no proof that this branch of the 
Weston fumily had any connection with 
Staffordshire; and Morant'e statement, that 
he came from an Essex family, is more pro¬ 
bably correct. His grandfather seems to 
have been William Weston (d. 1616), whose 
fourth son, John, was father of the judge 
(see an elaborate examination of the Weston 
genealogy in Ohebtdb Watdbs, Chestei's of 
CMeheley, pp. 93 sqq.) He was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, where he was 
reader in the autumn of 1664, and on 10 Oct. 
1666 was returned to parliament for Maldon, 
Essex; on 20 Nov. 1667 he was appointed 
solicitor-general, was called to the degree of 
the coif on 24 Jan., and made queen’s ser- 
jeant on 13 Eeb. 1668-9, On 10 Oot. 1669 
he was raised to the bench as justice of 
common pleas, and retained his seat until 
his death on 6 July 1672. With the pro¬ 
ceeds of his lucrative practice he purchased 
in 1654 Skreens in lloxwell, Essex, which 
he made the family seat. He was thrice 
married, and by Ms first wife, Wiburga, 
daughter of Thomas Oatosby of Seaton, 
Northamptonshire, was father of Sir Jerome 
Weston (1650 P-1608), high sheriff of Essex 
in 1599, who married twice, died on 31 Deo. 
1603, and was buried at Skreens on 17 Jan, 
1608-4. 

Sir Jerome’s son, Richard, was educated 


in the legal profession at the Middle Temple, 
like many of Ms relatives. According to 
Clarendon, Ms education was ‘very good 
amongst books and men. After some years’ 
study of the law in the Middle Temple, and 
at an age fit to make observations and re¬ 
flections ... he travelled into foreign parts ’ 
(Rebellion, bk. i. § 102). On 28 Sept. 1601 
he was returned to parliament for his grand¬ 
father's old constituency, Maldon, Essex. 
He was knighted by James I on 23 July 
1603, and succeeded his father on 31 Bee. 
Possibly he was too much occupied with Ms 
new property to secure his return for Maldon 
at the general election in February 1608-4, 
but on 29 March he was returned at a by- 
election for Midhurst, Sussex. On 20 Feb. 
he had been appointed keeper of the king’s 
dear in Windsor Forest, and on 30 May re¬ 
ceived a further grant of Mb expenses in 
buildinga new lodge there. 0n28Feb.hewaa 
ranted protection far three months, and on 
4 Oct. for six months, possibly when going 
abroad on some minor diplomatic employ¬ 
ment, According to Clarendon, Weston 
spent most of Ms father’s fortune in attend¬ 
ance at court before being rewarded with 
any preferment; but it seems unlikely that 
he was the Sir Richard Weston who was 
accused of ‘ dishonesty towards his majesty ’ 
by Salisbury, and was ‘likely to die of 
starvation’ in prison in April 1609 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, pp 603, 663). 
Probably these notes refer to Sir Richard 
Weston (1604-1613), thefather of Sir Richard 
Weston (1691-1062) fa. v.l On 22 June 
1612 he was recommended ?ot the deputy- 
lieuteuoncy of Middlesex; on 1 July 1616 
he was granted the collectorsMp of ‘little’ 
customs in the port of London (j b. 1011-18, 
pp. 136, 378) ; and in January 1617-18 ha 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the chan- 
cellorsMp of the duchy of Lancaster ( Court 
and Timet qf Jams I, ii. 61). On 12 Feb., 
however, on the reorganisation of the naval 
administration, he was appointed joint com¬ 
missioner, comptroller, and surveyor of the 
navy (OeibniujIM, Administration of the 
Navy, 1896, p. 195); in the Short parlia¬ 
ment of April-June 1014 he was knight of 
the shire for Essex ( [Official Return, App. 
g. xxxviii; Court and Times of James I, 

l 286). 

Weston had Mtberto been known only as 
a courtier and a competent man of business, 
but in June 1020 he was selected for im¬ 
portant diplomatic employment. Almost 
all the branches of the Weston family had 
retained a secret or open attachment to the Ro¬ 
man catholic religion. Sir Richard was no 
exception, and with this religious belief went 
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a political sympathy with Spain. He was 
favourably known to Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, and it was through his influence 
that Weston was sent on a mission to the 
archdukes at Brussels. Sir Edward (after¬ 
wards Viscount) Conway [q. _v.] was as¬ 
sociated with him, and the object of their 
embassy was to bring about _ an accommo¬ 
dation of the difficulties arising out of the 
quostion of the palatinate, which Jamos I 
imagined could be done by mere words and 
his own statecraft. From Brussels they 
were to pass on to the states of tho Rhine, 
Dresden, and Prague, whonco they were to 
open communications with Sir Ilonry Wotton 
[a. v.] at Vienna. The Spaniards naturally 
did not regard their mission seriously; 
their protest at Brussels in July against the 
invasion of tho palatinate was disregarded, 
and the German princes whom they con¬ 
sulted at Oppeiiheim paid no greater hood 
to tlicir advice. Tlioy arrived at Prague 
only in timo to witness the crushing defeat 
of the elector palatine by tlio imperialists on 
29 Oct., and a few weeks later were rocallod 
(Gaedineti, iii. 801 sqq.) 

Shortly after liis return Weal on was on 
29 Jan. 1020-1 appointed chancellor and 
under-treasurer of tlio oxclicquor, in succes¬ 
sion lo Sir Fulke Grevillo, first lord Broolce 
[q.Y.]; about the same lime ho was sworn of 
tho privy council. lie is confused by Doyle 
with the Sir RichardAVestou (see below ad 
fin.) who was ret urnod for Licli llol d to the par- 
liamen t summoned t o meot on 16 Jan. 1620-1, 
but the chancellor of the exchequer did not 
enter that parliament until 22 Nov. follow¬ 
ing, when he succeeded Sir Lionel Ovanflold, 
raised to the peerage, as member for Arundel. 

Tn February 1021-2 lie was again sent to 
Brussels, Gondomar once more recommend¬ 
ing him as ‘the moBt appropriate instrument 
for this affair’ (Ranke, i. 511); ho was to 
attend a conference on tho question of re¬ 
storing tho palatinato to Jamos I’s son-in- 
law. He set out on 23 April, but ho had no 
instructions from tho doctor, on whoso behalf 
he was lo treat, and a courier despatched on 
16 May returned from the eloctor without 
tho formal powers demanded by the Infanta 
Isabella. These were procured, on 28 Juno, 
hut AVes ton’s demands for the suspension of 
hostilities and his threats that England 
would make war on Mansfold and Christian 
if they refused to submit wero alike powor- 
less to stay the advance of the imperialists 
or bring tho protestant princes to terms. 

He was recalled on 15 Sept., and tho report 
on his mission which ho presonted to the 
privy council on the 27th is preserved among 
the Inner Temple records (vol, xlviii.) 
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The failure of those negotiations and~of 
the Spanish marriage project led Buckingham 
to press for war with Spain, AVeston voted 
against the war, and was equally opposed to 
the calling of a parliament which war would 
involve. Being overruled, he acquiesced in 
Buckingham’s policy, and sat in the parlia¬ 
ment summoned to mpot on 12 Feb. 1623-4 
though his name does not appear in the 
official return. On the 27th he was selected 
to deliver to the commons the formal report 
of Buckingham’s narrative of his mission to 
Spain. From 25 May to 11 Dec. 1621 k e 
was acting treasurer to the exchequer. To 
the first parliament of Charles I he was re¬ 
turned on 25 April for Callinglon, Cornwall 
and to tho second, on 21 Jan. 1025-0, for 
Bodmin, boroughs under crown influence 
in which AVeston was probably driven bv 
liis general unpopularity to seek refuge. In 
both these suasions his mam function was to 
obtain supplies from tho commons, but in 
the latter ho was also employed in evading 
tile commons’ demand for Eliot’s release bv 
pretending that his imprisonment was due 
to offences committed outside parliament. 
For the next two years AVeston’s position 
was one of groat difficulty. He disliked tho 
wax, hut was compelled to find money for 
tlio R6 expedition, while it was impossible 
to wring supplies out of parliament. Never¬ 
theless, by various financial expedients on 
which Ranke (History of Enyland, ii, 31) 
passes too high an encomium, WeBton ma¬ 
naged to pay hiB way, and on one occasion 
at least the sailors of the fleet were agree¬ 
ably surprised by tlio punctual reooipt of 
their wnges (OrrEiniEtjr, Administration of 
the Navy, pp. 234-6). 

AVoston was not, apparently, returned to 
tho parliament of 1628-9, but on 18 April 
1028 lie was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Weston of Noyland, Ho took his seat nt 
once, and on 17 May he gave its Anal shape 
in tlio House of Lords to the Petition of 
Right, which by his proposal was roduced to 
littlo more than an empty form of words, 
and was consequently rejected by the com¬ 
mons. Tlio success of tho parliamentary 
opposition rendered necessary some etops 
towards peace, and on 23 July AVeston, the 
most strenuous advocate of peace, beoamo 
lord high treasurer. This slippery post had 
beon held by five living treasurers, none of 
whom had retained it more than a few 
months, and Clarendon suggests that Wes¬ 
ton’s removal was only prevented by Buck¬ 
ingham’s death on 28 Aug. 

Charles now determined to be his own 
first minister, and no ono succeeded to quite 
the same position that Buckingham had 
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held; but of the ministers who surrounded 
Charles, "Weston obtained the largest share 
in his confidence,, and the greatest influence 
jn the conduct of affairs. The result was at 
once apparent. "Weston was an advocate of 
peace at any price, and of complete ahsten- 
tionfrom foreign complications; not because 
peace was in itself desirable, but because 
wav and a spirited foreign policy required 
money, and money could only be obtained 
from parliaments which were apt to prove 
insubordinate. During peace men were more 
likely to become rich through commercial 
development, and, being rich, would be more 
subservient to the king (of. Raxed, v. 443). 
War,moreover, would onlv be waged against 
Spain, andWeston’s pro-Spanish proclivities 
were as marked as his devotion to peace. The 
same desire to avoid or postpone difficulties— 
< quiata non movers ’—actuatedWeatou's do¬ 
mestic policy. It was on liis introduction 
that Wentworth was taken into favour and 
made a peer, and it was he who dissuaded 
Charles from erecting a monument to Buck¬ 
ingham, partly from fear of popular resent¬ 
ment and partly because he had no money to 
spare. In November ho announced that the 
question of tunnage and poundage should he 
left to parliament, and for some time, under 
his advice, Charles acted with considerable 
tact and skill. Weston’s own unpopularity 
was, however, scarcely less than Bucking^- 
ham’s, and 'dread of assassination haunted 
Mm to the last’ (GkMHOTB, vii. 128). On 
2 March 1028-9 Eliot denounced Mm in the 
commons as the prime agent of iniquity, ac¬ 
cused him of 1 building upon the old grounds 
and foundations which were built upon by the 
Duke of Buckingham, his great master,’ and 
called for bis impeachment. Weston natu¬ 
rally urged the dissolution of parliament, 
which waB not to meet againfor eleven years, 
and probably also the imprisonment of Eliot 
and the other members. Ilis unpopularity, 
due partly to the fact that office and power 
changed his cringing subservience into over¬ 
bearing rudeness, was mainly owing to a 
well-founded suspicion that he was at heart 
a Homan catholic. This did not save him 
from the hostility of Henrietta Maria, whose 
lavish demands upon the exchequer he re¬ 
fused to meet; and court intrigues similar to 
those against Richelieu threatened Weston 
and led to an understanding between the 
Preach and English ministers; hut, like 
Rickeliou, Weston could in the last resort 
rely upon the support of his king, 

It was this support that enabled Weston 
to carry out his pacific policy in face of 
opposition at court and in the council. In 
October 1028 he urged the acceptance of 


Contarini’s offer of mediation between 
Prance and England, and dissuaded Charles 
from sending aid to Denmark. In July 1629 
he told the king that he would have to sum¬ 
mon another parliament unless peace were 
made with Spain, and he and Cottington 
were selected to confer, unknown to the rest 
of the council, with Rubens for that object; 
Cottington was then sent ambassador to 
Spain, andWeston’s old friend Coloma came 
as Spanish ambassador to England. As a re¬ 
sult of these efforts pence was concluded with 
Spain in December 1030. This peace was 
highly unpopular; in Massinger’s ‘Believe 
as you List,’ which was refused license on 
11 Jan. 1630-1 as containing dangerous 
matter, the dramatist denounces ‘ the mas¬ 
tery which Weston himself—seduced, as it 
was alleged, by the gold of the Spanish 
ambassador—exercised over the mind of the 
king,’ and similar views were expressed in 
Massinger’s ‘Maid of Honour,’ produced in 
1632 (see S. B. Gardiner in Contemporary 
Review, xxviii. 406 sqq.) The victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus inflamed popular zeal 
for intervention on behalf of tho prolestants 
on the continent, and for a time Weston was 
compelled to bow before the storm. Charles I 
offered aid to Gustavus, but liis conditions 
were such as to ensure the rejection of the 
offer by the Swedish king, and his death at 
Lutzeu afforded Charles and his minister a 
welcome pretext for abandoning all thoughts 
of active participation in the war. 

On 17 Peb. 1632-3 Charles conferred on 
Weston a fresh mark of confidence by 
creating bim Earl of Portland, but in 1634 
a formidablo attack was made on bim. Laud 
and Coventry denounced his greed, and he 
woe accused of extensive malpractices. 
Wentworth, too, complained from Ireland 
that Portland never answered his letters, 
and threatened to resign.^ But again Port¬ 
land was victorious j his son-in-law, the 
Duke of Lennox, brought up Buckingham’s 
widow to plead on his behalf, and Charles 
once more gave the lord treasurer his sup¬ 
port. The two were in the same year en¬ 
gaged in a plot to hoodwink the council and 
assist Spain in defeating the advance. of 
Prance and the Dutch on the Spanish 
Netherlands, which was thought to threaten 
Dunkirk and England's supremacy in the 
narrow seas. To furnish a fleet for this 
purpose ship-money was first revived, and 
on this oooasion also Charles claimed the 
sovereignty of the seas. Portland’s own 
interest in the matter was stimulated by 
his connection with the fishing company, 
fishing being then almost a Dutch monopoly. 
A secret treaty was signed with Spam in 
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August 1634, which was known only to the 
king, Portland, Oottington, and Windebunk. 
This was Portland’s last achievement of im¬ 
portance ; the attacks on him increased in 
biitemoas, and in October 1634 he was com¬ 
pelled to draw up a list of his irregular 
receipts. Charles, however, retained his 
confidence in Portland, and visiicd him on 
his deathbed. lie died on 18 March 1634— 
1635, a Homan catholic priest being called 
in to administer the last rites of religion. 
He was buried on the 24th in Winchester 
Cathedral, 

Portland has no claim to bo considered a 
great statesman, liis chiof merits being con¬ 
sistent adherence to a clearly defined policy, 
und considerable administrative ability; but 
all his acts were dominated by the one desiro 
to postpone or avoid difficulties. Ho initiated 
no great reforms, and solved no political 
problems, and even in his efforts to shirk 
awkward questions he committed blunders 
involving still greater difficulties in tho 
future. Nor was he a groat financier; he 
managed to pay his way, and even a few 
debts, but lie did nothing to placo the finances 
of the country on a really sound basis, liis 
parsimony did not extond to liis personal ex¬ 
penditure ; he inherit ed a considerable fortune 
and obtained lavish grants from Charles, but 
he left a very embarrassed estate to his suc¬ 
cessor, and the fourth tenant of his peerages 
died in obscuro poverty. Clarendon describes 
him as a ‘man of big looks and of a mean 
and abject spirit.' His portrait, painted by 
Van Dyelt (Cat. First Loan Evhiu. No. 598) 
is at Gorkambuxy, and is engraved in Doyle's 
‘ Baronage.’ 

Portland married, first, Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of William Pincheon of Writtle, Essex; 
sbo was buried nt Roxwell on 15 Feb. 1602- 
1608, leaving a son Richard, and two 
daughters: Elizabeth, who married Sir John, 
eocond viscount Notterville [q. v.], and 
Mary, who married Walter, Rocond lord 
Aston of Forfar (Douglas, Peerage, ed. 
Wood, i. 128). The son, Richard, was ex¬ 
cluded from the succession to his father’s 
peorages for a reason which is said to he 
unknown (G. E. CQiicaynd], Complete Peerage, 
vi. 209), hut may he found in a letter to 
Strafford on 1 May 1084 (Strafford Letters, 
i, 248), announcing the death of Portland’s 
eldest son, ‘who was mad and kept at 
Coventry.’ Portland married, socondly, 
Frances (d. 1646), daughter and coheir of 
Nicholas Waldegrave of Borley, Essex, by 
whom he had issue four sons ana one daugh¬ 
ter, Jeromo, the eldest son, succeeded to the 
peerage and is separately noticed 5 Thomas, 
the second, also succeeded to the peerage ; 


Nioholas and Benjamin both died without 
surviving issue j the daughter, Aune, was 

Portland is frequently confused with hi, 
contemporary, Sie Riohaed Wesxojt ( 1 579 p 
1662), baron of tho exchequer, who was son 
of Ralph Weston (d. 1605) of Rugeley Staf 
fordshire, matriculated from Exeter Oolln™ 
Oxford, on 14 Oct. 1696, was called to the 
bar from tho Inner Temple in 1607, and be¬ 
came a benoher in 1026; he was M.P f 0I 
Lichfield in 1621-2, was appointed a'uidee 
on the Welsh cirouit in 1682, serieant-at-kw 
on 26 Feb. 1682-3, and baron of the « 
chequer on 80 April 1684, being knighted 
on 7 Deo. 1036. Ilia argument in favour of 
ship-money is given in ' State Trials’ (iii 
1066), and led to his impeachment by the 
Long parliament in 1641. lie was not 
brought to trial, but by vote of the House 
of Commons was on 24 Oct. 1046 disabled 
from acting as ajudge (WirmiLoaKD, Mm 
pp. 47,181). He died on 18 March 1661-2 
(Foss, Judges-, Fostdb, Alumni Oxon, 1600- 
1714; Sums, Pihl. Staffordiensis). A third 
contemporary of the same names was Sir 
Richard Weston (1601-1652) [q. v.] 

[Much of Portland’s correspondence is pie- 
served in tho Public Record Office; details of 
liis negotiations in Germany in 1620 are con¬ 
tained in Brit. Huh. Egerton MS. 2593 ffi 192 _ 
284; Sir Ilenry Wotton’s charaoter of him is 
in Tanner MS. coxeix. 84. See also Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. passim; Ilist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. and 13th Rop. pt. vii. passim; Forty-sixth 
Rep. Dop.-Keepor of Records j Lords’ and. Com¬ 
mons' Journals; Court and Times of .Tames I, 
and Court and Times of Charlos 1, throughout; 
Lodge's Portraits; Goodman’s Court of James I; 
Clarendon's Hist, of the Rebellion; Sanderson’s 
Life of Charlos I; Strafford Letters, ed. 
Knowlor, passim; Cabala, ed. 1091, passim; 
Forster’s Life of Eliot; Laud’s Works, passim; 
Soorot Hist, of tho Court of James I, 1811; 
Ranke’s Hist, of England, and Gardiner’s Hist, 
which contains a full and complete account of 
Portland’s political career. For gonoalogy see 
Harloian MSS. 4044 and 6818; Davy’s Suffolk 
Collections in Brit. Mus, Addit. MS. 19154; 
Gont. Mag, 1823 i, 418, 1824 i. 800; Waters’s 
Chesters of Chicholoy, pp. 98-109; Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS, 18087 ; Erdeswick’s Staffordshire, 
od, Harwood; Shaw’s Staffordshire; Morant's 
Essex; Burlco’s Extinct, Doyle’s, and G. E. 0[o- 
kaynej’s Complote, Peerngos,] A. F. P. 


WESTON, Sie RIOI-IARD (1691-1662), 
agriculturist, was tho eldest son of Sir 
Richard Wesion (1664-1618), knight, of 
Sutton, Surroy, and great-grandson of Sir 
Francis Weston [q. v.] His family was 
quite distinct from those of the first Earl of 
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Portland and of Sir Richard "Weston, haron 
of the Exchequer [see under Weston, Ri- 
first Eabl op Portland], The 
agriculturist is said to have been educated 
afroad (in. Flanders), or at least to have 
apent a considerable part of his early life 
there i hut there ore phrases in his ‘Dis¬ 
owns which imply that he was visiting 
Flanders for the first time in 1644, In 
1613, on his father's death, he succeeded to 
the family estates at Sutton and Olandon. 
On 27 July 1622 he was knighted at Guild¬ 
ford (Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 180). 

Sir Richard Weston was the first to in¬ 
troduce, at any rate into that district, the sys¬ 
tem, long prevalent in Holland, of rendering 
rivers and canals navigable by means of 
Jocks. He attempted by this means to 
make the Way navigable from Guildford to 
its junction with the Thames at Wevbridge. 
In 1636 he was appointed one of the royal 
commissioners for the prosecution, of the 
work. It was perhaps the expenditure 
necessitated by Mb canal scheme which 
forced him in 1611 to sell Temple Court 
Farm at Marrow, with the mansion at West 
Clandon, to Sir Richard Onslow, M.P. for 
Surrey in the Long parliament. Shortly 
after this the undertaking was interrupted 
by the civil war. Sir Richard was a royalist 
and a catholic. The manor-house of Sutton 
was entirely unsuitod for defence, while the 
neighbouring town of Guildford. was in the 
hands of the parliamentarians. Sir Richard’s 
possessions were sequeBtratod, and lie seems 
to have been compelled to fiee from the coun¬ 
try. In 1044 he was at Ghent, Bruges, and 
Antwerp. It was in the course of his exilo 
that he made those observations on the agri¬ 
cultural methods of tho LowOountries which 
were subsequently embodied in his ‘Dis¬ 
cours of Hushandrie used in Brabant and 
Handers.’ 

In 1649 Woston entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Major James Pilsqn, commis¬ 
sioner for Surrey under the parliament, that 
the latter should solicit the discharge of 
his sequestration and forward his schemes 
for rendering the Wey navigable. Accord¬ 
ingly a petition was presented in the name 
of Pitson and the corporation of Guildford, 
A hill authorising the works was brought 
into the House of Commons on 20 Dec. 
1660, and passed as an act on 26 June 1661. 
The capital was 8,0001., of which Sir Richard 
was to find half, undertaking at. the same 
time to complete the canal within six months. 
Sir Richard set to work at once with great 
energy, employing two hundred men at a 
time, and using timber of his own to the 
value of 2,000f, Materials aud timber were 


also taken, by permission of the parliament, 
from the king’s estates of Oauands and 
Richmond. Vveston died within less than 
a year of the passing of the act, but he had 
so for expedited the work that ten out of the 
fourteen miles were completed, though at 
an expenditure much exceeding the original 
estimate. The work was carried on after 
his death by his son and Major Pitson, and 
the canal was opened in November 1068. 
The completed canal had ten. iockB, four 
weirs, and twelve bridges; but, though it 
produced a large revenue, it involved the 
family in litigation, which, when finally 
settled in 1671, had more than swallowed 
up all the profits. At the Restoration an 
impudant attempt was made by a certain 
John Radcliffe to get into his own hands 
the management of the canal. A committee 
of the House of Commons which sat to in¬ 
vestigate his claims came to the conclusion 
that ‘ Sir Richard Weston was the designer 
of the navigation, aud they were satisfied 
that Mr. [John] "Weston’B estate was left to 
Mm encumbered by reason of Ms father 
undertaking the navigation.’ 

Even more important than Sir Richard 
Weston's canal schemes were Ms agricul¬ 
tural improvements. He tells us himself 
that ‘ at the time he went out of England’ 
he had had ‘ thirtio years’ experience in hus¬ 
handrie’ and had ‘improved his land as 
much os any man in this kingdom hath 
done.’ It was probably Sir Richard Weston 
who about this time introduced into Surrey 
1 the grass called Nonesuch,’ and we know 
that, following on the track of Rowland 
Vaughan [q, v!j, he raised rich crops of hay 
from irrigated meadows (cf. MANNINS and 
Beat, History of Surrey). Sir Richard’s 
irrigated meadows are referred to by a con¬ 
temporary writeT: * Because hay is dear in 
those parts this year, near three pound a 
load, Sir Richard Weston told me he sold 
at near that rate one hundred and fifty loads 
of Ms extraordinary hay which Ms meadows 
watered with his new river did yield’ 
Ajjolehtjs Steed, Adam out of Eden, 
069). 

Speed also refers to another improvement 
of Sir Richard’s, the most characteristic of 
all: his introduction of a new system of 
rotation founded on. the cultivation of clover, 
flax, and turnips. This Sir Richard brought 
from Flanders, where he had noticed its 
practice during Ms exile. A full account of 
the Flemish husbandry, written about 1645, 
he had addressed to Ms sons from abroad. 
This seams to have been circulated in manu¬ 
script, but there is no evidence that it was 
ever printed until 1060, when an imperfect 
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copy was published by Samuel Hartlib [q. v.], 
■with a dedication to the council of state, 
and with the date 1606 (evidently a mistake 
for 1060, and so corrected in manuscript in 
many copies). Hartlib did not at this time 
know who the author was. 

Subsequently, on 2 May 1051, and again 
on 10 Oct. of the same year, ITartlib wrote 
to Sir Kiclmrd, whom he had been 1 credibly 
informod’ was the author of the ‘Discours,’ 
asking him for soma further information on 
the subject of clovor cultivation, and re¬ 
questing him to ‘ make compleat and suffi¬ 
ciently enlarged ’ for the benefit of all ‘ his 
former treatise.’ As Sir llickard took no 
notice, Hartlib republished the pamphlet in 
1662 from a more correct copy, adding 
transcripts of liis two letters to Sir Richard. 
Hartlib’s ‘ Logncy of Husbandry ’ (a collec¬ 
tion of anonymous notes on agricultural 
matters written by Robert Child, Cressy 
Dymock, and others, which Ilartlib edited 
and published nt the same time as he pirated 
Sir Richard’s work) liaR sometimes been 
erroneously attributed to Sir Richard Wes¬ 
ton. This error would not need comment 
wore it not for (ho fact that in 1742 one 
T. Harris published a very incorrect copy 
ol‘ this ‘ Legacy,’ which ho attributed to 
Sir Richard Weston, and then proceeded 
to support this nssortion by foisting Sir 
Richard's name into tho text. 

Early in May of the same year (1062) in 
which the second edition of the ‘ Discours ’ 
was published, Sir Richard Woslon died at 
the ago of sixty-one, and was buried in 
Trinity Ohapel, Guildford, on 8 May. Ho 
married Grace, daughter of John Harper 
of Cheahunt, who diod in February 1068-0, 
nud was buried witli her husband. lie had 
by her seven eons and two daughters. Tho 
eldest son, however, died in infancy, and 
Sir Richard was succeeded by his socoud 
son, John. 

[Manning and Bray’s History of Surroy, 1804 
i. 134. 1814 iii. 00, 03, 80, 122, 123, 218, 
App. liv. lv. lvi.; Harrison's Annals of an Old 
Manor House, 1893, pp. 93-107; Manuscript 
Podigroe of tho Westons of Sutton (Brit. Mus.); 
seroral biographical hints can bo gathorod from 
the 1 Discours. ] 15. C-u, 

WESTON, RIC1IIARD (1620-1081), 
judgo, son of Edward Weston of Hackney, 
and born in 1620. lie matriculatod at Corpus 
Christi Oollego, Cambridge, iu 1089, but loft 
without taking a degree. IIo was admitted 
a student of Gray’s Inn on 10 Aug. 1042, and 
was called to the bar in 1649. He was 
made reader of Gray’s Inn in Lent 1676, 
serjeant-at-law on 28 Oct. 1077, king’s sor- 
jeant on 6 Feb. 1078 (whereupon he was 


knighted), and puisne baron of the excheeuw 
on 7 Feb. 1680. * 

As early as 1662 his arguments in court 
had attracted attention and were notwJ 
by Sir T. Raymond in his ‘Reports of Casts’ 
He was judge in several important trial's 
between 1678 and 1680. In the midsum. 
mer assizes at Kingston in 1680 he boldlv 
checked Jeffreys, who, as counsel, was brow 
beating tho other side in their examination 
of witnesses, and thereby made an implacable 
enemy for himself. Ho had the courage in 
1080 to grant a habeas corpus to Shondan 
whom the House of Commons had com- 
mitted, when some of the judges held back 
from so doing. 

In December 1080 the commons voted an 
impeachment against him founded upon 
certain expressions used by him in his charge 
to the jury at Kingston. While inveigling 
against Calvin and Zwinglius ho had said of 
thoBO theologians: ‘ Now they wore amusing 
us with fears, and nothing would serve them 
but a parliament .... for my parti know 
no representative of the nation but the king.' 
Tho crime with which ho was charged was 
that hin words wero ‘ scandalous to the re¬ 
formation, and tending to raise discord.’ 
The dissolution of parliament delayed tbs 
bringing in of the impeaohmont, and tbs 
death of Weston took plnco before the suc¬ 
ceeding parliament proceeded to the busi¬ 
ness. He died in Chancery Lane on 28 March 
1081, and was buried on tho 26th at Hack¬ 
ney. IIo married Francos, second daughter 
of Sir Goorge Mar wood of Little Buskby, 
but probably had no children. HiB widow, 
whoso name does not appear in lim will, 
was his solo executrix. 

[Foss’s Judges of England j North’s Exhtnsn, 
pp. 666-7; Foster’s Gray’s Inn Register of Ad¬ 
missions ; Hist. MBS. Comm. 7th Eop, p. 470, 
11 bli Itup. it. 43, 167-8, 204, 213; Woolrycb’s 
Jeffreys, pp. 64-8; Cobliott’b State Trials, toI. 
viii. cula. 191-2 ; Dugdalo’s Visitation of York¬ 
shire (Surtees Soo.) p. 160; Burnet’s Hist, of his 
Own Timo, 1823, ii. 231; Lysons’s Environs, 
ii. 409; P.O.O. 18, North.) B.P. 

WESTON, RICHARD (1783-1800), 
agricultural writer, horn in 1733, describes 
himself on tho title-page of some of bis 
anonymous works as ‘A Country Gentle¬ 
man,* but appears to have been, in reality, a 
thread-hosier of Loioostor. In 1773 he was 
living at Kensington Gore, but his later 
yoars wero spout at Leicester, whero ho was 
secretary of the local agricultural society. _ 

Weston’s first important work was his 
‘ Tracts on Practical Agriculture and Gar¬ 
dening,’ 1760, whioli he dedicated to the 
Society of Arts. This work is remembered 
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chiefly in virtue of the appended * Catalogue 
on English, authors who have wrote on 
Husbandry, Gardening, Botany, and subjects 
relative thereto.' More ambitious works 
were his ‘ Botanious Universalis et Hortu- 
Isnus,’ published in four volumes between 
1770 and 1777, and his ‘ Flora Anglioana, 
sou arborum fruticum, plantamm, et fruc- 
taum . . . catalogue,’ issued in two parts in 
1775 and 1780 respectively. 

About1800and for some time subsequently 
Weston chiefly devoted himself to the local 
history and literature of Leicestershire. In 
1800 he proposed the publication of ‘ Lei- 
cestriana, or a collection of fugitive Pieces 
in Verse and Prose arranged in Chronological 
Order.’ A further suggested venture of the 
anno kind was ‘The Literary History of 
Leicestershire: containing an account of 
the Authors, Natives and Residents, of the 
Town and Country. ... To which is added 
an Account of the Town Library.’ It does 
not appear, however, that either of these 
works was published. Subsequent designs 
mode in 1806 for ‘ The Natural History of 
Strawberries' and a ‘Treatise on the Manage¬ 
ment of Fish Ponds’ were prevented by his 
death, which tookplace at Leicester on 20 Oct. 
1806. 

Weston also wrote: 1. ‘ The Gardener's 
and Planter’s Calendar: containing the 
method of raising Timber Trees, Fruit Trees, 
and Quick for Hedges,’ 1778 ; 2nd edit. 1778. 
2. ‘The Gentleman's and Lady’s Gardener,’ 
1774. 8 . ‘ The Gardener’s Pocket Calendar,’ 
1774. 4. ‘ EUia’B Gardener's Calendar,' 1774. 
5. ‘ The Nurseryman and Seedsman’s Cata¬ 
logue of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Seeds,’ 
1774, 6 . ‘A New and Cheap Manure,’ 

1791. 7. ‘The Leicester Directory,’ 1794, 
Ha also wrote for the ‘ Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine ’ a number of artioles on horticultural 
and botanical subjects. 

[Sent. Mag, 1806, ii. 1080 j Woston Works,] 

E. 0 -h, 

WESTON, ROBERT (1616P-1678), lord 
chancellor of Ireland, described as of Wee- 
ford, Staffordshire, gentleman, bom probably 
about 1616,was the third son of JolinW eston 
of Lichfield, whoBe father, John Weston of 
Rugeley, is said to have marriod Cecilia, sister 
of Ralph Neville, earl of Westmorland 
(Ebdbswzok, Survey of Staffordshire, ed, 
Harwood, p. 166; Foss, Judges of England, 
v. 648; but of. Waters, Chesters of Chiche- 
tey , pp. 98 sqq.) Entering All Souls’ Col¬ 
lage, Oxford, of which he was elected a fel¬ 
low in 1686, he devoted himself wholly to the 
Study of civil law, attaining the degree of 
B.O.L. on 17 Feb. 1688, and of D.OTL. on 
20 July 1666 (Foster, Alumni Oxoni) From 
von. xx. 


1546 to 1649 he was principal of Broadgatee 
Hall, aoting during the same time as deputy- 
reader in civil law, under Dr. J ohn Story ftj.v.], 
to the university. He was returned Jil.P. for 
Exeter in March 1568, and for Lichfield in 
1669. On 12 Jan. in the latter year he was 
created dean of the arches, and was a com¬ 
missioner for administering the oaths pre¬ 
scribed to betaken by ecclesiastics according 
to the Act of Uniformity (Rnum, F&dera, 
xv. 647 j Chtteton, JAfe of Nowell, p. 302). 
He was consulted in regard to the queen’s 
commission issued on 6 Dec. 1669 for con¬ 
firming Parker as archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and was included in a commission 
issued on 8 Nov. 1564 to inquire into com¬ 
plaints of piratical depredations committed 
at sea on the subjects of the king of Spain 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 246). 
Ills reputation for learning stood deservedly 
high, and he was pointed at as one who was 
likely to do credit to England at the general 
council it was rumoured was to be sum¬ 
moned by Pins IVin 1660 (Cal. State Papers, 
For, 1669-60,p. 868). 

At the special request of the lord deputy 
of Ireland, Sir Henry Sidney, Weston was in 
April 1660 nominated for the post of lord 
chancellor in the place ofHughOnrwenfa.v.L 

_Lv:_ 1_UTV..-L1!__ .1 __ 


of Oxford—that ‘old unprofitable workman/ 
asBiBhopBradycBllcdhim(Cal.StatsPapers, 
Irel. Eliz. i. 294; Shirlut, Original Letters, 
p. 201). More than a year elapsed before he 
was actually appointed to the office, but on 
10 June 1667 Elizabeth notified to Sidney 
that after good deliberation she had made 
‘ choice for the supply of that room of chan¬ 
cellor by naming thereunto our trusty, well- 
beloved Doctor Weston, dean of the orohes 
here, a man for his learning and approved 
integrity thoroughly qualified to receive and 
possess the same,’ that ‘for some increase of 
his living whilst he remaineth in our service 
there,’ she was pleased ‘to give unto him 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s [in cowmendam ], 
whereof the archbishop of"Armagh [Adam 
Loftus, q. v,] is now dean, and yet _ to leave 
it at our order, as we know he willand 
further for the expanses of his journey to 
advance him two hundred marks, whereof 
one half was to be a free gift, the other half 
to be deducted from his salary (Shtrlev, 
Original Letters, pp. 299, 808). 

Arriving inDublm eorlyin August,Weston 
was sworn into office on the 8 th, and the lord 
deputy, Sir H. Sidney, shortly afterwards 
departing for England he and Sir William 
Fitrwilnam [q. v.J, the vioe-treasurer, were 
on 14 Oct. sworn lord justices in Obrist 
Church. The honour was one he would 

4K 
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gladly have avoided, and indeed pleaded Ms 
peaceful avooation as a reason for leaving 
the hard work which it involved to his 
colleague. Notwithstanding the addition of 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s, he was not long 
in discovering that between his nominal and 
actual salary there was a wide difference. 
Early in 1668 hepersuadedElizabeth to make 
him on additional yearly grant of 1001 ., and 
in 1670 she conferred on him the deanory of 
"Wells in oommendam. His duties as lord 
justice prevonted him attending as closely 
as he desired to his court, and in August 
1668 he requested that John Ball, M.A., 
student of the civil law of Christ Church, 
Oxford, might be sent over to assist him 
{Cal. State Papers, Irel. Eliz. i. 884). Ilis 
request appears to have been complied with 
(Index, Cat. Fiants, Eliz,) Nevertheless 
he established a capital reputation as chan¬ 
cellor, proving himself, according to Hooker 
{Chronicle, vi. 330), ‘ a man so bent to tho 
execution of justice, and so severe therein, 
that he by no means would be seduced or 
averted from the same, and so much good 
in the end ensued from his upright, diligent, 
and dutiful service, as that the whole realm 
found themselves most happy and blessed 
to have him sorve among them.’ Perhaps 
Iloolcer was biassed by the favourable judge¬ 
ment pronounced by Woston in reference to 
the claim of Sir Peter Oarew [q. v.] to the 
barony of Idrono {Cal. State Papers, Trel. i. 
397). But there is no doubt that as a warm 
advocate of the establishment of a univer¬ 
sity, the building of schools, and the en¬ 
forcement of residence on the part of the 
clergy as the best means of preserving peace, 
Weston had tho true interest of his adoptod 
country at heart. Nor did it requiro the 
sarcastio reference of Loftus to ‘dissembling 
papists’ and ‘cold or oarnalprotestants’ to 
convince him of the impropriety of his own 
position as a layman in possession of ecclesi¬ 
astical livings. Even before his appointment 
to the deanery of Wells he lmd expressed his 
doubts to Burghley as to taking the fees of 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s and yet neglect¬ 
ing to servo therein {ib. i. 420). Shortly 
after his arrival in Ireland he had fallen a 
martyr to gout, and, both causes co-operat¬ 
ing, he begged to be recalled. But, though 
not again included in the commission for 
government during the absence of the lord 
deputy, he was too serviceable to be dis¬ 
pensed with. The addition of the deanery 
of Wells appears hardly to have improved 
his position,Tor on 19 Aug. 1671 Fitzwilliam 
informed Burghley that, he had been com¬ 
pelled to break up his house through very 
•want {ib. i. 466). His illness increasing and 


his conscience refusing to let him any longer 
enjoy the fruits of his ecclesiastical living 
he entreated Burghley on 17 June 1672to 
obtain permission Tor liim to resign them and 
to return to England. Though greatly op¬ 
pressed, he still struggled to perform the 
duties of Ins office. In the following April 
he was reported to be extremely ill, and on 
20 May 1678 be died. He was buried in St 
Patrick’s, Dublin, beneath the altar, 'leaving 
behind him an excellent character for up- 
rightness, judgment, learning, courtesy, and 
piety’ (Cotton, Fasti Fades, ii. 97). < 4 . 
notable and singular man,’ says Hooker, ‘by 
profession a lawyer, but in life a divine.’ 3 

Woston married Alice, eldest daughter of 
Richard Jennings or Jenyns of Bane, near 
Liohfield, by whom he had a eon .Tolm, D.0.1. 
and treasurer of the cathedral of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where, dying in 1632, aged 
80, he was buried in tho north wing; and two 
daughters—Alice, who married first Hugh 
Brady, bishop of Meath, and secondly Sir Geof¬ 
frey Fenton |q. v.l, by whom she had a son‘Wil¬ 
liam and a daughter Catherine, who became 
the wife of Kichard Boylo, first earl of Cork 
[q. v.] j and Ethelreda. In the monument 
ereeted by his grandson, the Earl of Cork, in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the effigy of Dean 
Woston, in a recumbent position, arrayed in 
his robes of state, is placed under an arch 
which occupies tho upper part, with on in¬ 
scription recording liis services and virtues 
(Monok Mason, St. Patrick's, pp. 167-71, 
and Appendix, p. liv). 

[O’Planagftn’B Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of Ireland, 1 . 2fi8- (12; Wood’s Athena Oxon. ed, 
Bliss, i. 380 j Coote’sSkotahrs of English Civilians, 
p. 42; Smyth’s Law Officers of Ireland, pp. 23-6; 
Lascellos’fl Liber Mnnomim, 1 . ii. 14; Strype’s 
Works (general index); Simms’s Bibliotheca 
Slnffbrdiensis; and authorities quoted.] B. D. 


WESTON, STEPHEN (1666-1742), 
bishop of Exeter, said by tradition among 
his descendants to have been nearly related 
to Richard Weston, first earl of Portland 
[q. v.], the lord treasurer, was bom at Earn- 
borough, Berkshire, on 26 Dec. 1666. He was 
educated at Eton, being seventeenth boy on 
an indenture made at the election in 1079, 
and proceeded to icing’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted scholar on 18 May 
1688. He graduated B.A. in J 080-7, M.A. 
1690, and became a follow of his college. 
In 1698-9 he gave to the oollege the twelve 
folio volumes of Grmvius, which are oajled 
' Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum.’ On 
20 Dec. 1692 he was admitted student at 
Gray’s Inn. 

Weston was an assistant master at Eton 
from about1690, and from 1693, when he took 
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JJJders, ha held the post of usher or second 
jnaster. Hl-health compelled him on 9 Oct. 
1707 to retire from school life and to accept 
n fellowship at the college. He was a whig, 
and intended to stand for the provostship of 
Xing’s College in opposition to Dr, Adams, 
'a Ugh-ohurch man,’ To qualify himself for 
this headship it was necessary that be should 
have taken the degree of D.D., and as the 
friends of the rival candidate might have in¬ 
terposed some obstacles to his obtaining the 
qualification at Cambridge, lie went to New 
College, Oxford, and became B.D. and D.D. 
as a grand compounder on 10 Dec. 1711. 
Unfortunately a tory ministry came in dur¬ 
ing the autumn of 1710, and Dr. Adams was 
made provost. Hearne called West on ‘a good 
scholar and a good-uatur’d man’ (Collections, 
ed, Dohle, iii. 277-8). 

Weston was installed as canon of Ely on 
28 Juno 1715, and retained the oanonry 
until 1717. in 1716 he was appointed to 
the vicarage of Mapledurham in Oxfordshire. 
Through the interest of Sir Hobart Walpole, 
who had been a schoolboy under him at 
Eton, he was appointed to the bishopric of 
Exeter, being consecrated at Lambeth on 
28 Dec. 1724. The see of Exeter was 
meanly endowed, and Woaton, like the 
bishops before and after him, held many 
other preferments in cammendam with it. 
These included the rectories of Calstock in 
Cornwall (1724) and Hhobrooke in Devon¬ 
shire (1724) j the treasurersliip, with a 
canonry, of Exeter Cathedral (1724), and the 
archdeaconry of Exeter (26 Jan. 1731-2). 
He lived mostly at Exeter, rarely coming to 
the meetings of parliament, and is said to 
have been too apt to treat hie clergy as if 
they were hoys under Mm at school. A 
promise of translation to Ely had been given 
to him, but Bishop Green, the occupant of 
that bishopric, did not vacate it until the 
inflrmitiee of Weston forbade the appoint¬ 
ment. * Though long and severely alllioted 
with gout, ha died of a malignant fever ’ at 
the palace, Exeter, on 8 Jan. 1741-2, and 
was buried in the south aisle of the cathedral 
on 12 Jan. A splendid monument, with a 
long inscription, was erected to his memory 
on the wall of the south choir aisle His 
wife woe Lucy, daughter of Dr. Richard 
Sleech, assistant master, and afterwards 
fellow, at Eton, and sister of Dr. Stephen 
Sleech, provost of Eton from 1746 to 1766. 
She died on 4 March 1741-2, and waB buried 
with her husband in the cathedral. They 
had several children, of whom Stephen woe 
father of Stephen Weston (1747-1830) [q, v.] 
Two posthumous volumes of sermons by 
(he bishop were published in 1747 under the 
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editorship of Thomas Sherlock, then biehop of 
Salisbury. They showed learning, but were 
frigid in style. Many of the school-books in 
use at Eton until about 1860 were composed 
by him, and his name still survives there in 
’Weston’s Yard,’ bo called because 1 he oc¬ 
cupied the picturesque gabled house at the 
right-hand corner of the gateway from the 
Playing Fields.’ His portrait, painted by 
Hudson, is in the college hall at Eton. An 
engraving of it was made by George White 
in 1781. The bishop introduced at Exeter 
on 8 April 1733 the custom of keeping the 
episcopal registers of institutions in English. 

[Oliver’s Bishops of Exeter, pp. 162, 278, 
287; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 203, 473; Willis and Clark's Cam¬ 
bridge, i. 363 j Le Neva’s Fasti, i. 862,382,396, 
427; Stubbs’s Reg, Anglicanum, 2nd edit. p. 
138; Harwood's Alumni Eton. p. 83; byte's 
Eton, pp. 277-8; Polwhele's Devon, ii. 12-13, 
17, 33,30; information from Mr. Arthur Burch, 
F.R.A., of Exeter.] W. P. C. 

WESTON, STEPHEN (1747-1830), an¬ 
tiquary and man of letters, bom at Exeter 
in 1747, was the eldest son of Stephen Wee- 
ton (d. 19 Jan. 1760), registrar of Exeter 
diocese from 1C Aug. 1736 until his death, 
who married Elizabeth Oxenham of South 
Tawton,Devonshire. StephenWeston(166C- 
1742) [q. v.j, bishop of Exeter, was his grand¬ 
father. It appears from the cathedral register 
that I 10 was baptised in private on 8 June 
1747 and received into the church on 10 July. 
He was odueatedat Blundell’s school, Tiver¬ 
ton, and at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he inatriculatod on 7 June 1764, and abode 
os sojourncT from 4 July 1764 to 7 July 
1768. An interesting letter on his life at 
Exeter College ie printed by the historical 
manuscripts commission (10th Hep. pt, i. 
App. p. 406). His degrees were B.A. on 
20 Jan. 1768, M.A. on 14 Nov. 1770, D.D. 
on 2 May 1782, and he was a Devonshire 
fellow of his college from 1768 to 1784. 
About 1771 he accompanied Sir Charles 
Warwick Bampfylde of Devonshire as tutor 
in a protracted tour on the continent, and 
never lost his love of travel. To Paris he 
was devoted. He witnessed the events of 
the revolution in 1791 and 1792, but fled 
from the French capital about the middle of 
August in the latter year as from a city in 
which you might be ‘ killed by mistake or 
for six livree,’ After the treaty of Amiens 
in 1802 he hastened to visit Parle again, and 
during the summer of1829, when over eighty, 
he was eeen almost daily at its theatres and 
other places of amusement. 

On the nomination of Lord Lisbume, a 
friend in early life, Weston was admitted on 
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29 Match 1777 to the rectory of Mamhead, 
Devonshire, on the hill overlooking the 
river Exe, and during his incumbency he 
rebuilt the parsonage-house. He was insti¬ 
tuted on 17 Jan. 1784 to the reetory of 
Little Uempstou, near Totnes in the Bame 
county, where he purchased and placed in 
the north chancel window of the church some 
curious stained glass which had been in 
Marldon church (Wobthy, Devon Parishes, 
Ii. 77-81). lie vacated his fellowship in 
1784 by marrying Ponelope, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of James Tierney, a commissioner of 
accounts, of Cleevo Hill in Mangotsfield 
parish, Gloucestershire. She died at Caen 
in Normandy late in 1789 or early in 1790, 
of consumption, in her thirty-second year; 
and late in 1790 Weston resigned the living 
of Mamliead, bill lie retained the benefice of 
Little Ilempston until 1823. 

After the death of his wife, Weston de¬ 
voted himself to art and litoral ure. He was 
elected F.R.R. on 1 March 1792 and F.S.A. 
on 18 Deo. 1794, and lived for some years 
among tho dilettanti in London. Ho was 
dubbed by Mathias and George Si covens 
1 Classic Weston ’ (Pursuits of Literature , 
3rd dialogue), and he had a numerous circle 
of lady admirers who fed his vanity. His 
reminisconces are said to have been contained 
in about fifty volumes, but inquiry has been 
made for them in vain [Notes and Queries, 
6 th ser. i. 194, 397). At the age of eiglity- 
two he diod in Edward Street, Portman 
Square, London, on 8 Jan. 1830. lie left 5f, 
per annum to the poor in each of the parishes 
of Little Ilempston, Mamhead, and Mnryle- 
bone. His portrait, probably by Sir Joshua 
Itevnolds, hangs in the hall in ExeterCollege, 
and was engraved by Freeman. There were 
also two private prints of him, one by Harding 
from a picture painted at Homo in 1776; the 
other, etched about 1828 by Mrs. Dawson 
Turner. A further print was from a bust by 
W. Helmes in 1824. 

Tho works ofWoston comprised oriental 
translations, descriptions of travel, and theo¬ 
logical treatises, and many of them wore at 
the date of publication of remarkable inte¬ 
rest. They comprise: 1. ‘ Viaggiana : Re¬ 
marks on tho Buildings, &c., of Iiomo’ 
(anon.), 1770; another edit. 1790. 2. ‘ Ilor- 
mesianax, sive Oonjeotuno in Athenaeum , 1 
1784 (his own copy, with manuscript notes, 
is in tho Dyce collection, South Kensington 
Museum. A review by Porson of it appoared 
in Dr. Maty’s * Review,’ April 1784, pp. 288- 
243, and is included in Kidd’s ’Tracts of 
Porson,’ pp. 38-47). 3, * Attempt to trans- 

■ e and explain the Difficult Passages in the 
q of Deborah/ 1788. 4. ‘ Turtle T)ovo: 


a Tale [in verse] from the French of M <] e 
Florian ’ (anon.), Caen, 1789. 6. < Winter 
Assembly, or ProvincialBall/1789. 6,'Let- 
ters from Paris during the Summer of 1791 ■ 
(anon.), 1792; 2nd vol., as ‘Letters from 
Paris during the Summer of 1792’ (anon) 
1793. 7. ‘Elegia Grayiana grace: Inter¬ 
prets Stephano Weston,’ 1794. 8. 'Con¬ 
jectures, with Short Comments and Illustra¬ 
tions of Various Passages in the New Testa¬ 
ment,’ 1795 (these were incorporated in the 
fourth edition of William Bowyer’s 1 Critical 
Conjectures on the New Testament,’ 1812), 
9. ‘ TToratius Flaccus, cum locis quibusdani 
0 Grracis scriptovibus collatis,’ 1801; another 

adit. 1805. 10. ‘Conformity of European with 
Oriental Languages/ 1802; enlarged, 1803. 
11. ‘Spirited Remonstrance from Rajah 
Soubah Sing to Emporor Aurungzebe/ Per¬ 
sian and English, 1803. 12. ‘ThePraise of 
Paris: a Sketch of the French Capital in 
1802/ 1803 (cf. Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
ix. 26-7). 13. ‘Dares el Entellus, or Bourhe 
and tlie Chicken, Carmine Latino,’ 1804, 
14. ‘ Weruoria, or Short Characters of Earths. 
By Terras Filius[i.e. Weston]/1805; pt. ii. by 
Tome-Filius Philagricolu, 1806. 1C. ‘ Moral 
Aphorisms in Aralsic and a Persian Com¬ 
mentary in Verse/ 1805. 16. ‘Fragment 
of a Trngody lately acted at the British 
Museum, or t he Tears of Cracliorode [at the 
theft of his prints] ’ (anon.), 1800. 17. ‘ Frag¬ 
ments of Oriental Literature, with an Outline 
of a Painting on a Curious China Vase/1807, 
18. ‘ A Short Account of the Late Mr. Porson. 
By an Admirer of a Great Genius/ 1808; 
reissued in 1814 wills ‘ Porsoniana; or Scraps 
from Poraon’s Rich Feast.’ 19. * Short Notes 
on Shakspoaro by way of Supplement to John¬ 
son, Stecvens, Malono, ana Douce/ 1808. 
20, ‘ Ly Tang; an Imperial Poem in Chinese 
by Kiau Lung. Willi Translation nndNotes,’ 
1809. 21. 1 A Spocimen of PioturesquePoetry 
in Chinese. Inscribed on a Cup by S. IV., 11 
1810 P 22. ‘ Remains of Arabic in Spanish 
and PortugueseLanguagos/1810. 28. ‘Con- 

? uost of tho Miao-tso. By Kien Lung/1810 
of. Quart. Itevieio, iv. 801-72), 24. ‘Speci¬ 
men of a Dictionary in English and Chinese/ 
1811. 26. ‘ Sino-cu-lin; or a Small Collec¬ 
tion of Chinese Characters/ 1812. 26. ‘Per¬ 
sian Recreations; or Oriental Stories by 
Philoxeiius Socundus/ 1812; reissued as 
‘ Persian Recreations: or New Tales/1812. 
27. ‘ Persian Distichs from Various Authors/ 
1814. 28.‘Fan-liy-oheu: a Tale in Chinese 
and English, With Notes and a Short 
Grammar of tho Chinese Language/ 1814. 
29. ‘Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit compared/ 
1814, 80. ‘ A Slight Sketch of Paris in its 
Improved Stale since 1802. By a Visitor/ 
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1814. 31. 'Ode to Catherine the Great, 
21 Jan. 1786/ translated 1816. 32. ‘Episodes 
from the Shah Nameh, by Ferdoosee, Trans¬ 
lated intoEnglishVerse/1815. 83. ‘ Chinese 
Poem inscribed on Porcelain fA.p. 1776]. 
"With a Doublo Translation and Notes/1818. 
81, ‘Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and 
Spa, 1771 and 1816/ 1817. 35. ‘ La Sc&va: 
an Excavation of a Homan Villa on the 
Hill of Chatelot, 1772. "With a journey 1o 
the Simplon and Mont Blanc’ (anon.), 1818. 
86. ‘Nyg/ 1818. 37. ‘Enchiridion Romre : 
the Buildings, Pictures, &c., of Home/1819. 
38, ‘ Extracts from a Journal, Juno to Sep- 
tomher, 1810 [on France, Belgium, and Ger¬ 
many, anon.],'1820. 39. * Chinese Chronicle 
by Abdalla of Beyza. Translated from the 
Persian/1820. 40. ‘TareekKataice! Chinesu 
Chronology/ 1820. 41. * Voyages of Iliram 
and Solomon/ 1821. 42. ‘ATrimester in 
France and Switzerland, July to October 
1820. By an Oxonian/1821. 43. ‘Visit to 
Vauolusu in May 1821. BytboAulhor of tlie 
“Trimester/" 1822. 44. ‘ Fetrarchiana ; 

Additions to the “Visit to Yancliwe/" 

1822. 46. ‘ Catechism 1 of 1689; reprinted 

1823. 46. ‘ Annotations on tho Psalms/1824, 
47. ‘ Tlie Englishman Abroad: pt. i. Greece, 
Latium, Persiu, and China; pt. ii. Russia, 
Germany, It nly, Franco, Spain, and Portugal/ 

1824. a medley of pieces in prose and vurse, 
with translations. 48. ‘Historic Notices of 
Towns in Greece and other Countries that 
have struck Coins/ 1820 ; 2nd edit. 1827. 
40, ‘Short Recollections in a Journey to 
PfBSlum/ 1828. 

Weston contributed many articles to the 
1 Archceologia ’ on coins and medals botween 
1708 and 1818, and supplied notes, signed 
' S. W./ to Johnson and SteovenB’b 1 Sholc- 
spearo’ (1793), and to the now edition(1802) 
by S. Rousseau of Jolrn Richardson's ‘ Spe¬ 
cimen of Persian Poetry: or Odes of Hafiz.' 
Ho was a contributor to the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine/ to Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes ’ 
(see ix. 44, 496), and to the ‘ Classical Jour¬ 
nal/ and ho supplied pooms, signed ‘ W. N./ 
to the two volumes of ‘ Poems, chiefly by 
Gentlemen of Devon nnd Cornwall/ 1792. 
Anclion cataloguosof the ‘remainingportion 
of his library ’ and of bis ‘ Greek and Roman 
coins and medals’ were issued in 1830, 
Among the books of tho Kerrioh bequest, 
which was rejected by the university of 
Cambridge, was ‘a complete collection of 
Stephen Weston’s tracts, many of them of 
the greatest rarity, given by the author him- 
self to Mr. Kerrioh’ (Pbotiiebo, Henry 
Bradshaw, p. 183). 

[Boaso's Exeter College Fellows, ed. 1804, p. 
151; Foster's Alumni Oxon.j Gent. Mag. 1700 


i. 179,1830 i. 370-3; Notes and Gleanings, r, 
6-0 (by R. W. C., i.e. Cotton, who possessed a 
bulky volume of his Collectanea); Polwhele’a 
Devon, ii. 36; "Watson’B Poreon, pp. 44-5.] 

w.p.a 

WESTON, THOMAS (i. 1648 P), mer¬ 
chant and colonist, was in 1619 in close 
correspondence with the leaders of the Eng¬ 
lish congregation at Leyden, and especially 
with John Robinson (1676 P-1025) [q. v.j, 
their minister. In the spring of 1620 he 
went to Leyden, and, finding the exiles 
negotiating with the merchants of Amster¬ 
dam with a view to their emigrating to New 
Amsterdam, he persuaded them to break off 
these negotiations, ‘ and not to meddle with 
the Dutch or depend too much on the Vir¬ 
ginia Company/ for he and some other mer¬ 
chants, his friends, ‘would set them forth/ 
and provide for them such shipping and 
money as they needed. Robinson, John 
Carver [q. v.], William Bradford (1690- 
1657) [q. v.J nnd the other leaders of tlie 
party believed that he was actuated by a 
sincere and religious sympathy with their 
cause, and followed his suggestions. The 
rigorous conditions to which he forced them 
to agree were passed as for the satisfac¬ 
tion of Weston’s associates; hut Carver, 01. 
arriving in England to conclude the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, found that little was 
done, and tluit, practically, Weston refused 
to advance the money unless lie had the 
autocratic direction of the whole. The 
assistance which lie finally gave them was 
much less than he luid promised, and the 
‘ pilgrimB ’ wero reduced to very great straits 
for the prosecution of tlieir voyage. 

In November 1621 tlie Fortune, a small 
vessel of fifty-five tons, came out from 
Weston to the colonists at Plymouth; but, 
though slie was sent hack with a cargo of 
clap-boards and beaver-skins to the value of 
6001, Weston hnd thrown his old friends 
over, and resolved to send out a separate 
colony on his own venture. In this there 
was no pretence at any religious motive. 
It was for tho Biraple advancement of Wes¬ 
ton’s interests, and the colonists were the 
scum nnd outcasts of civilisation. The 
council for New England petitioned against 
this as on infringement of their charter 
(Bnowtr, Genesis of the United States, 
31 May and 6 July 1622); hut the expedi¬ 
tion set out tinder the government of Ri¬ 
chard Greene, Weston’s brother-in-law, and 
arrived at Plymouth, where they remained 
two months, woeting their stores in idle¬ 
ness. Groene died, and, under the rule of 
one Saunders, they finally settled at a place 
afterwards known as Weymouth, near Bos* 
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ton. Here many of them died of sickness, and 
the rest were threatened by the Indians with 
extermination—a fate from which they were 
rescued by a party from Plymouth led by 
Myles Standisn [q. v.] Shortly afterwards 
Weston himself arrived in borrowed clothes, 
having lost everything, and was obliged to 
beg a small stock of beaver (o set up in 1 rade, 
Presently Robert Gorges [see under Goftfins, 
Sir PnRDiirAirEoJ came out with a royal 
commission as lieutenant-governor of the 
district, and, conceiving Weston to be tin 
interloper, had him arrested. Bradford ob¬ 
tained his releaso, and ho was eventually 
permitted to return to England. lie is 
said to have died at Bristol during the 
civil war. 

[Little, if anything, is known of Weston bo- 
yond wh.it is told by Bradford in hiH History of 
Plymouth Plantation (collections of tlia Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 1th sor. vol. hi.) All other rola- 
tioiib—Young’s Chronicles of tho Pilgrims, 
Princo’s Chronological Hist, of Now England, 
Hubbard’s General History of Now England— 
aro merely repetitions of Bradford's story, and 
necessarily tinged by Bradford’s bitterness to¬ 
wards the man.] J. 1C. L. 

WESTON, TIIOMAS (1787-1776), actor, 
was son of Thomas Weston, a cook to 
George II. lie obtained a place under his 
father as turiibroach, hut., on account of in¬ 
dolence and riotous conduct, was discharged 
and hunt to sea as a midshipman on board 
tho Wnrspite (74 guns). Finding the life on 
shipboard wholly distasteful, he is reported to 
have escaped by means of a stratagem end 
to havo joinod a theatrioal company playing 
in tho environs of London. Alter incurring 
tho customary and, as it appears, inovitable 
experiences of poverty and hardship of tho 
strolling comedian, he found his way to 
Bartholomew Fair, probably about 1769, and 
acted at a booth kept by Shuler and Yates, 
his future associates. JJo is first traced in. 
London on 28 Sept. 1760, when, for the 
honoflb of Oliarlotta Oharke [c[. v.l at tho Hay- 
markot, he ployed Sir Francis Gripe in the 
'Busybody. This same autumn ho married 
a milliner in tho Ilaymarkel, whom lie 
brought on to the stage, where she made 
some slight name as an actress. The fol¬ 
lowing year, under Foote, at tho same houso, 
ho was Dick in the ‘ Minor,’ In the autumn 
of 1700 he was a member of the Smock 
Alley company, Dublin, whore ho mado his 
fast appearance as Fondlowifo in tho ‘ Old 
Bachelor,’ and was received with favour as 
the Lying Valet, Oymon in ‘Damon and 
Phillida,’ Old Man in ‘ Lethe,’ Daniel in 
the ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Olown in 'Measure 
for Measure,’ Old Woman in ‘Itulo a Wifo 


and have a Wife,’ and other parts. At this 
time even he showed tho peculiar naivetS 
and simplicity for which he became subse¬ 
quent ly ronownod. 

After parting from his wife by mutual 
consent, Weston appeared at Drury Lane in 
the summor of 1761, under tho management 
of Foote and Murphy, in several original 
parts: Brush in Murphy’s ‘All in the 
Wrong’ on 16 June, Dapper in Murphy’s 
‘Oilwen’ on 2 July, and Doctor in Thomas 
Bentley’s ‘Wishes, or Harlequin’s Mouth 
opened,’ on the 27tli. This last piece 
founded, it iB said, on ‘ Lob Troie Souhaits ’ of 
La Fontaine, had boon rehearsed by the 
company at Lord Holcombe's villa, subse¬ 
quently Brandonburgh House. Under the 
regular manngemont at Drury Lane he wae 
soen as 1’nlonius to the Homlet of Garrick 
on 14 Oct., and subsequently as Jeremy in 
1 Love for Love,’ Butler in tlio * Drummer,’ 
Ohorino in ‘ Love makos a Man,' and Shallow 
in ‘ Merry Wives of Windeor.’ 

In July 1763, at the Haymarket, he 
achieved the greatest success hitherto at¬ 
tained in tho part of Jorry Sneak, a hen- 
ecked husband, written expressly for him 
y Foote, in the latter’s 1 Mayor of Garrett.' 
Back at Drury Lana, he played Foresight 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Abel Druggor in the 
‘ Alchemist,’ Maidon in ‘ Tunbridge Walks,' 
Nicodoinus Somebody in tho * Stage Coach,’ 
and Sharp in the ‘Lying Valet/ At the 
Haymarket in 176-1 ho was tho first Rust, 
an antiquary, in FooIo’b ‘Patron.’ During 
the two following yoars his namo is not 
found in London bills. 

On 28 Oct. 1766 ho roappoared at Drury 
Lauo os tho Sexton in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ and he playod during the season 
Tester in the 1 Suspicious Husband,’ a part 
unnamed in tho ‘ Rehearsal,’ the Maid u 
‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ Old Man 
in ‘ Lethe,’ and Foeble in tho ‘ Second Part of 
King nonry IV.’ Ho was, presumably, the 
first Jackidos in the ‘ Tailors ’ at the Hay¬ 
market on 2 July 1707, played Filch in the 
‘ Beggar's Opora,’ tho Schoolboy in the piece 
so named, and ono of tho pupils on Foote’s 
revival of his ‘ Orators.’ Foote, having re¬ 
covered from the loss of his leg, continued 
his management of the ITaymai'kot, at which 
house Weston was tho original Dr. Last in 
Foote’s ‘ Devil upon Two Sticks’ on 30May 
1708, tho same character in BiokeTslaffe's 
‘ Dr. Last in his Chariot ’ on 81 Aug. 1769, 
Jack in Foote’s ‘Lame Lover’ on 27 Aug. 
1770, Billy Button in Foote's ‘Maid of 
Bath ’ on 26 June 1771, and Abel Drugger 
in Francis Gentleman's ‘ Tobacconist r on 
22 July. In 1770 lie is said to have accom- 
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named Foote to Edinburgh, and to have 
appeared there as Launoelot Gobbo. In the 
autumn of 1771 he was with Tate Wilkinson 
in York, where he was seen in ‘ Sir Harry 
Sycamore,' as well as such favourite parts 
as Scrub, Jerry Sneak, Jerry Blaokacre, 
Dr. Last, and Abel Drugger. Back at the 
Haymarket, he was Twig in the ‘ Cooper ’ 
in June 1772, Putty (a glazier) and Janus 
in Foote’s ‘ Nabob ’ on 29 June, Ninny in 
gentleman's ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ in July of 
the same year, Duller in Foote's ‘Piety in 
Pattens’ on 16 Feb. 1778, Pillage in Foote’s 
•Bankrupt’ on 21 July, Buck in the 'Trip 
to Portsmouth’ on 11 Aug., Dan Drugger in 
Gentleman’s ‘ Pantheonites ’ on 8 Sept., 
Toby in Footo’s ‘ Cozeners ’ in July 1774, und 
Robin in Dibdin's ‘ Waterman ’ on 17 Aug. 
He was thus, it is seen, a mainstay of Foote 
in that actor’s management of the Hay- 
market. Other parts that he played at this 
bouse included Papillion in the 1 Lyar,’ Tim 
in the ‘ Knights,' Richard III (a droll ex¬ 
periment made for his benefit on 30 Sept. 
1774), Vamp in the * Author,’ Diana Trapes 
in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and Mrs. Cole in 
the * Minor.’ 

At Drury Lane, meanwhile, he was seen 
as Daniel in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Scrub in 
‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Jerry Blackaore in the 

I Plain Dealer,’ and Lucianus in * Hamlet.’ 
On 17 Nov. 1768 he was the original Maw- 
worm in the' Hypocrite,’ acting it inimitably, 
and stamping on it a character it retained 
with successive exponents. Subsequently he 
was Roger (an original part) in the ‘ Institu¬ 
tion of the Garter’on 28 Oot. 1771, Gardener 
in the ‘Drummer,’ Master Stephen in ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ Olinoher, jtu»., in the 
‘ Constant Couple,’Thomas (an original part) 
in Garrick’s ‘ Irish Widow ’ on 28 Oct. 1772, 
Servant (an original part) in the * Duel ’ on 
8 Nov., and Flash in ‘ Mias in her Teens.’ 
In the Beoson 1773-4 he was the first Bin¬ 
nacle in the ‘ Fair Quaker, or the Humours 
of the Navy,’ on 9 Nov. 1778, Torrington (a 
barrister) in Kelly’s ‘ School for Wives ’ on 

II Deo., Tycho in Garrick’s * Christmas Tale' 
on 27 Dec., and a character unnamed in the 
' Swindlers ’ on 26 April 1774. He played 
Lory in the ‘ Man of Quality ’ and. J ustica 
Woodcook in ‘Love in a Village,’ imitated 
Hippisley's Drunken Man, and for his 
benefit, by way of parodying addresses de¬ 
livered on the backs of asses, announced him¬ 
self to speak Judge Tycho’s sentence ‘riding 
on a rhinoceros.' On 17 Sept., the opening 
night of the following season, he was King 
in a prelude called the ‘Meeting of the 
Oompany, or Bayes’ Art of Actingwas the 
original Hurry in Burgoyue’s ‘Maid of the 


Oaks 1 on 6 Nov., Jack Nightshade in Cum¬ 
berland’s ‘ Choleric Man' on 19 Deo., and 
Spy in Bates’s ‘ Rival Candidates ’ on 1 Feb. 
1775. He was a Recruit in the ' Reoruiting 
Officer,’ and for his benefit gave on interlude 
called ‘Weston’s Return from the Univer¬ 
sities of Parnassus.’ In his last season he 
was the original Dozey, a parish clerk, in 
Garriok’s ‘May Day, or the Little Gipsy 
on 28 Oct. 1776. This was his last part and, 
so far as can be proved, his lost performance. 
On 18 Jan. 1776 he died of habitual drunken¬ 
ness. The third volume of * Dramatic Table 
Talk’ prints a mock will which Weston is 
credited with having made a few weeks 
before his death. In this, the ill-nature of 
which is at least as conspicuous as its wit, 
he leaves to Foote, from whom he derived it, 
all his consequence; to Garrick his money, 
' as there is nothing on earth he is so very 
fond of;’ to Reddish, a grain, of honesty, 
which is a rarity ho must value; to Mr. Yeates 
(sic) all hia spirit; to Mrs. Yeates (sfo) his 
humility; to Shuter his example; to Brere- 
ton, a small portion of modesty; to Jacobs 
his shoes, for which he has long waited, and 
so on. 

In his line Weston was one of the most 

gnuine comedians our stage has known. 

0 was an artist, moreover, and rarely 
offended, as did other impereon ators of clowns, 
in speaking ‘ more than is set down for them.' 
Davies couples him with Benjamin Johnson 
[q.v.] as the only men who, in ‘all the parts 
they represented, absolutely forgot them¬ 
selves.' When their superiors in ‘ the art of 
colouring and high finishing ’ laughed at some 
casual blunder of an actor or impropriety in 
the scene, these men were so truly absorbed 
in character that they never lost sight of it. 
Weston’s performance of Abel Drugger by 
its simplicity, Davies holds, almost exceeded 
the fine art of Garrick. Garrick, one of 
whose greatest comic portB its was, on seeing 
Weston in it, declared it one of the 
finest pieess of acting be ever witnessed, and 
presented Weston on his benefit with 20/. 
When Weston played Scrub, Gamck (as 
Archer) found it difficult to keep his coun¬ 
tenance. As Daniel in the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ Weston is said to have been droll 
beyond the conception of those who had not 
seen him. His by-play was marvellous, and. 
his breaking the phial in Abel Drugger; hia 
returning for his shoes after his medical ex¬ 
amination in Dr. Last; and his hurrying up 
with his wife’s night-olothes on the well- 
known sound of * Jerry 1 Jerry 1 Where are 
you, Jerry?’ in the ‘Mayor of Garrett,’ are 
said tohave shown excellence ‘that one might 
despair of ever seeing again.’ Hurry w«4 
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Another part in -winch he was unequalled, 
throwing the audience into fits or mirth 
without moving a muscle of his features, 
He left no successor in his indefinable sim¬ 
plicity, Dibdin says that the French know 
nothing of such actors as Shuter and Weston, 

Weston earned considerable salaries for 
his day, but was always in debt, and fre¬ 
quently obliged to sleep in the theatre for 
fear of bailiffs. He was careless in money 
matters, a quality sometimes imputed to him 
for generosity, IEs disorders led to his being 
often out of employment, 

A portrait, by Zoffany, of Weston os Billy 
Button in the ‘Maid of Bath’ is in the 
Mathews collection in the Garrick Club. A 
second, by Do Loutberbourg, as Tycho in 
Garrick’s 1 Christmas Tale ’ was engraved by 
Phillips. A picture of Foote ana Weston 
as the President and Dr. Last in tho * Devil 
on Two Sticks ’ was painted by Zoflany and 
engraved by Finlayson. A portrait by Dod, 
in the character of Scrub, was published in 
1780. 

[Memoirs of that celebrated comedian T[ho- 
mas] W[oston], London, 1778, 8vo; G Quest's 
Accountof the English Stage; Onlton's History 
of tho Thoatros of London; Thoaliical Biography, 
1772; Hitchcock’s Irish Stage; l’ato Wilkin¬ 
son’s Wandering Patentoo; Gilliland’s Dramatic 
Mirror; Thespian Dictionary; Clark Bussell's 
EepresonUitivo Actors; Georgian Era; Dawes's 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Dramatic Table Talk ; 
Smith's Oat, Engraved Portraits; Marshall's 
Oat. Engraved Portraits.] J. K. 

WESTON, Sib WILLIAM (d. 1640), 
prior of the knights of St. John in England, 
was the second son of Edmund Wuston of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter and hoir of John Camcll of Sltap- 
wick, Dorset. Sir Richard Weston (14061- 
1642) [q. v.] was his brother. Ilis family- 
had already been intimately connected with 
the order of the knights of St. John; two 
of Sir William's uncles had hold tho post 
of * Turoopolior,’ or commander of tho light 
cavalry, an office generally conferred on the 
most illustrious knights of tho ‘English 
language,’ and a third had boon lord prior 
of England (Sir John Weston, thirty-first 
prior, from 1476 to 1489); the William 
Weston who defended Rhodes against the 
Turks in 1480 was probably his unole ( Marl . 
MS, 1661; Notes and Queries, lBt sar. xi. 201). 

The earliest trace of Sir William Weston 
occurs in 1608, when on 27 Oct. he arrived 
at Calais on some diplomatic mission (Q/iron, 
of Calais, p. 8). In 1610 ho was at Rhodes, 
and in 1622 he distinguished himself at its 
siege; he was one of tho few English knights 
Who survived, and was himself wounded. 


After evacuating Rhodes the knights made 
for Crete; here, early in 1623, Weston -was 
appointed ‘Turcopolier’ in place of Sir John 
Bouch, who had been slab during the sieve 
He was also placed b command of the Great 
Cavack, ‘the first ironclad recorded in his¬ 
tory. . . . She was sheathed with metal 
and perfectly cannon-proof. She had room 
for five hundred mon, and provisions for 8ix 
months. A picture of this famous ship is in 
tho royal collections at Windsor’ ( Habbi- 
bon). In the same year Weston, with the 
universal consent of the English knights 
was granted the right of succession totlrn 
priories of England and Ireland. In 1624 
he was sent on an embassy to the court of 
Henry VIII on behalf of the order; on 
27 June 1627 ho was appointed, by a bull 
of the Grand Master, lord prior of England 
on tho death of Prior Thomas Doorai or 
Docwra. Tho lord prior had his head¬ 
quarters at Clorlcenwell, and ranked as 
premier baron in tho roll of peers. There was 
some difficulty over tho appointment, and a 
rumour was current that Henry intended, 
after conferring the office ou a favourite of 
his own, to separnto tho English knights 
from tho rest of the order, and to station 
thorn at Calais. The matter was settled by 
n porsonal visit of the grand mnster— 
Villiers de Lisle Adam, the heroic defender 
of Rhodes—to England, Henry assenting 
to the appointment of Sir William Weston 
and withdrawing his first claim for a yearly 
tribute of 4,0007. from tho now prior (Taaju 
iii. 280). 

_ In 1686 Weston was presont at a ball 

fivon by MoreLto, tho French ambassador; 
c is charaotarisod as one of the influential 


adhorants of tho papacy (Fiuedmann, Anne 
Boleyn, 1884, ii. 64). 

n» diod 7 May 1640, the same day on 
which the order was dissolved. A ponsion 
of 1,0007, a year for life had been settled 
upon him at tho dissolution. He was 
buried on the north side of the chancel of 
tho priory church of St. John’s, Olerkenwell, 
under ‘ a fairo marble tombo, with the 
portraiture of a dead man lying upon liis 
shroud: tho most artificially cut in stone 
that over man behold ’ (Wudvdb, JPunerall 
Monuments, 1031, p. 430). The ruins of 
the church and this monument were removed 
in 1798. Weston is entitled to rank as tliB 
last prior, although an abortive attempt 
was made to revive the ‘ English Language’ 
uudor Mary [see artR, SuniiUnr, Sin Rich abd, 
and Trusiiam:, Sib Thomas, d. 1669]; and 
titular English priors, in most eases Italians 
by birth, continued to be appointed till the 
dissolution of tho ordov in 1798, 
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^Letters and Papers of HenryVIII, e<L Brewer 
and Gairdner, passim; Notes and Queries, 1st 
t ar. xi. 201, and authorities there cited; 
Hutchins's Dorset, ii. 66 3, iii. 676; Porter's 
Hist, of the Knights of Malta, 1868, ii. 286, 
290, 322, 323; Taafe’s Hist, of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, 1862, iii. 148,243, 276-81, 
iv, App. xxi ; Manning and Bray’s Hist, of 
Surrey, i. 133: Harrison’s Annals of an old 
Manor House, 1803, pp. 66-71.] E, C-s, 

WESTON, "WILLIAM; (1650 P-1616), 
Jesuit, also known as Edmonds and Hunt, 
born at Maidstone in 1649 or 1650, was 
educated at Oxford, wlioro lio is said to have 
been a fellow of All Souls’ College. Ilis 
name, however, does not occur in the col¬ 
lege registers, and it is more probable that 
he was the "William Weston who was ad¬ 
mitted at Christ Church in 1664, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 17 l f eb. 1668-9, though 
Foster conjecturolly identifies this "Weston 
with Sir "William west on (if. 1698), who 
became chief justice of common pleas in 
Ireland. There is no doubt that "Weslon was 
at Oxford, where he was a contemporary 
and friend of Edmund Campion [q. v.] After 
graduating he wont to Paris to continue his 
studies, but in 1673 removed to the newly 
founded seminary at Douay, where ho was 
enrolled among the theological students. In 
1673 he was tonsured and received minor 
orders at Brussels. Two years later he re¬ 
solved to becomo a jesuit; liesoL out on foot 
for Home, and on 5 Nov. 1676 was recoived 
into the St. Andrew’s novitiate on the Quirinal 
Hill. He left all his property to the college at 
Douay, and out of respoe tfor Oampi on adopted 
the name Edmunds or Edmonds, by which 
he was chiefly known in England; he also 
passed sometimes under tlio name of Hunt. 
After some months nt Homo he was sent to 
Monlillain Spain to omnpleto his novitiate; 
thence he removed to the college at Cordova, 
where he remained threo years. In 1679 ho 
was ordained priest, and stationed os con¬ 
fessor at San Lucar and Cadis, In 1583 he 
was appointed to loach Greek at the college 
at Seville, where he remained until in 1684 
he was selected on Parsons’ recommenda¬ 
tion for tho English mission. Early in 
July he reached Paris, where lio spent some 
time with Parsons, and on 13 Sept, ho em¬ 
barked at Dieppe, lauding on the coast of 
Norfolk, and proceoding thence to London, 
Weston’s appointment was as superior of 
the English jeBuit mission in succession to 
Jasper Hey wood [a. v.], who was in prison, 
but at the time of his arrival there was said 
to he not a jesuit at liberty in England. 
His first success was tho conversion of Philip 
Howard, earl of Arundel [q, v.], but he soon 


acquired great fame by his reported exor¬ 
cisms of aevilB. These miracles had already 
proved a potent means of converting heretics 
on the continent, and Weston’s introduction 
of the method into England is said to have 
been marked by equal success [of. art.THnBCL, 
John]. 1 He went from one country bouse to 
another with a number of priests... who cast 
out devils and performedmany prodigies upon 
certain maidservants and others . . . eye¬ 
witnesses swore to the facts. They actually 
saw the devils gliding about in immense num¬ 
bers under the skins of the possessed like 
fishes swimming ... A number of the devils 
revealed their names and offices under the 
interrogations of Weston; and Shakespeare 
has perpetuated the memory of Modo, Malm, 
Ilobeididanee, and Flibbertigibbet, foul 
fiends who did homage to the relics of Cam¬ 
pion and testified to the sanctity of Weston ’ 
(King Lear, act iii. bc. iv; II.u«NDtT,pp. 46- 
60,180; Law, Jesuits and Seculars, pp. xliv- 
xlv, and ‘Devil limiting in Elizabethan 
England ’ in Nineteenth Century, xxxv. 397 
sqq.) Weston wrote an account of these 
proceedings in a 1 Book of Miracles,’ hut it 
is only known from the extracts printed in 
‘ A Declaration of Egregious Popish Impos¬ 
tures ... practised by Edmunds alias Weston, 
a Iesuit,’ published by Samuel Harsnett 
[q. v.] in 1603. A passage in this book 
quoted from Weston describing how he cast 
out of one Mainy 1 Prince Modn ’ and the 
representatives of the seven deadly Bins, also 
suggested to Shakespeare some features in 
the feigned madness of Edgar. Weston, 
who was himsBlf‘ grossly superstitious and. 
credulous ovenfor his time,’ probably beli eved 
sincerely in these manifestations, and there 
is no need to snppose that there was deli¬ 
berate fraud on his part, 

Tho oxcitement caused by this fanaticism 
and tho discovery of Bahington’s plot pro¬ 
bably led to Weston's arrest on 4 Aug. 1686. 
He was imprisoned in the Olink and exa¬ 
mined ns to his connection with Babington’a 
conspiracy; no evidence was found against 
him, and he escaped his associate Ballard's 
fato. The Countess of Arundel is said to 
have visited him in disguise and to have offered 
to purchase his release, butWeston declined. 
He remained in the Clink till 1688, when, 
the alarm of the Spanish armada suggested 
to the government the plan of having all 
imprisoned Homan catholics,laymen, secular 
priests, and jesuits, confined in one strong¬ 
hold, to prevent their co-operating in any 
invasion. Wisbech Castle was selected, and 
Weston was transferred thither from the 
Clink on 7 Jan. 1687-8 (Acts Privy Council, 
1687-8, p. 833). For six years he endured 
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solitary confinement and groat hardships; 
but in 1594 a considerable chango was made 
in the treatment of the prisoners, either 
because immediate danger had passed, or, 
as has been suggested, because the govern¬ 
ment thought that if the Roman catholics 
•were given rope enough they would hang 
themselves. 

This calculation was to some extont jus¬ 
tified by the event; for tho license allowed 
the prisoners was soon followed by the com¬ 
mencement of the famous ' Wisbech stirs,’ 
which divided the Roman catholics in Eng¬ 
land into two bitterly hostile factions. At 
first their proceedings caused some alarm; 
tho prisoners formed thomselves into a sort 
of college, held discussions and lectures 
which wero frequented not only by outside 
Romanists, hut by protoslants, some of 
whom were converted, and complaints wero 
made that Wisbech bad bocome a dangerous 
seminary (Mar/. MS. 0908, f. 220; Sxbti’B, 
Annals, iv. 278). But divisions soon sprang 
up between the socular priests and jesuiLs. 
The death of Thomas Watson (1513-1684) 
[q. v.] in 1684 had removed the last bishop 
in England whose authority Roman catholics 
could rocoguise, and that of Cardinal Allen 
in 1594 loft them no constituted authority 
to obey. Thus on opportunity was afforded 
tho josuits of arrogating to themselves tho 
spiritual control of the Roman catholics in 
England. At tho samo time tlie free living of 
the seculars atWisbech, extending, tho jesaits 
declarod, to gross immorality, shocked the 
jesuils with Weston at their head; while 
the secular priests are said to have looked 
with no less suspicion on Weston’s devil- 
hunling and exorcisms. 

Soon after his arrival Weston took upon 
himself to act as censor of his follow- 
prisoners, and bis intrigues to secure a 
rocognisod position of superiority whilo ap¬ 
pearing to be reluctant to assume it are 
detailed by liis opponent Christopher Bag- 
sliaw [q. v.] in his ‘Truo Relation of the 
Faction begun at Wisbech by Fa. Edmonds 
alias Weston’ (1801). Weston’s own nar¬ 
rative of these ovents lifts been significantly 
tom out of his autobiography preserved 
among the manuscripts at Stonyhurst. Ilis 
scheme of government was suspootod as an 
attempt of the jesuits to usurp a superiority 
ovor tho othor Roman catholics, and ho 
failed to secure anything like a unanimous 
consent to it. Re thon resolved that sepa¬ 
ration from the seculars was necessary to 
the jesaits to preserve their own morals 
from contagion. Matters seem to have been 
brought to a hoad by the introduction of tho 
hobby-horse and mummerB at the Christ¬ 


mas festivities in 1594. Eighteen priests 
seceded with Weston, whom they chose as 
their ‘ agent,’ and wrote a letter to Garnett 
asking for his confirmation, which was 
granted. The quarrol became famous through¬ 
out England and abroad as the ‘Wisbech 
stirs,’ and to avoid the scandal caused 
thereby Garnett eventually induced Weston 
to resign his ’ agenoy.’ Thereupon, in order 
to maintain the influence of the jesuits 
Parsons suggested the appointment as arch¬ 
priest of Georgo Blackwell [q. y.], who 
although a seoular, was a devotee of the’ 
Society of Jesus. This expedient, however, 
only widened the dispute into the ‘Arch¬ 
priest controversy’ [see art. Watson, Win. 
liam, 1660 P-1603]. 

Meanwhile Weston was transferred from 
Wisbech to the Tower of London towards 
tho end of 1698. lie remained in close con¬ 
finement until tlie accession of James I, 
when he was given the option of talcing the 
oath of allegiance or banishment. He chose 
the latter, and embarked on 18 May 1803, 
proceeding by way of Calais to St. Omer, 
and thence to Rome. After spending some 
months at Valladolid in 1604 he went to 
Soville, where in 1006 he was made spiritual 
father of tho English College, lecturing also 
on theology, Hebrew, and Greek. In June 
1G14 he was appointed rector of the English 
college at Valladolid, where he died on 
9 June 1816. 

A portrait of Weslon hangs in the col¬ 
lege at Valladolid, and anothor in St. An¬ 
drew’s novitiate at Rome; the latter is 
reproduced os a frontispiece to Father 
Morris’s ‘ Troubles of our Catholic Fore¬ 
fathers ’ (2nd sor.) Weston’s head is pre¬ 
served at the novitiate at Roelwmpton. 

[Towards the and of his lifo Weston wrote 
an autobiography, a copy of which in a very de¬ 
fective state is preserved at Stonyhurst; so much 
of it as is legible is printed by Father John Morale 
(1820-1893) [q. v.J, in his elaborate Life of 
Weston (Troubles, 2nd ser. pp, 1-284); Morris 
also used a life of Woston written in 1613 by 
Father de Poralla, reotor of the English College 
at Sovillo. Besides thoso, tlie most usefnl 
authorities are Mr. T. G. Law’s Jesuits and 
Seculars, 1889, Archpriest Controversy (Camden 
Soo, 1806-8), and article in Nineteenth Century, 
vol. xxxv. See also Foley’s Records of the 
English Province; Letters and Mem. of Car¬ 
dinal Alien, p. 878; Douai Diaries, pp. 6,18, 
24, 103; Simpson’s Life of Campion, ed. 1886, 
p. 118; Acts of the Privy Council; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.; Oal. Hatfield MSS.; Diego ds 
Yopes’s Historic Particular de la Perseeuoion, 
Madrid, 1590; Bridgewater’s Concertatio Ecd, 
1301; Harsnott’s Declaration of Popibh Impos¬ 
tures, 1608; Bagshaw’s True Relation, 1601, 
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and William Watsons Dialogue, Guodliheta, 
Important Considerations, and Spiring Dis- 
coTetie, all published in 1601, with Parsons’s 
Brief Apologie and Manifestation, 1602?; Hist. 
M6S.Comm 3rd Rep. App, pp. 334,387; Taunton’s 
English Black Monks of St, Benedict, 1898.1 

A. P. P. 

WESTPHAL, Sib GEORGE AUGUS¬ 
TUS (1786-1876), admiral, sou of Georgs 
Westphal, and younger brother of Admiral 
philipWestphal [q. v.], 'was bom on 26 July 
1786. He entered the navy in 1708 on board, 
the Porcupine frigate, on theNorth American 
station, lie afterwards served on the home 
station and in the West Indies, and in March 
1803joined the Amphion, which carried Lord 
Nelson out to the Mediterranean. Off Toulon 
he was moved into theVictory, and, continu¬ 
ing in her, was present in the battle of Trafal¬ 
gar, whore he was severely wounded. While 
lying in the cockpit Nelson’s coat, hastily 
rolled up, was put under bis head for a 
pillow. Some of the bullions of one of the 
epaulettes got entangled with his hair and 
was cemented to it with dried blood, so that 
the coat and Westphal could only be sepa¬ 
rated by cutting oil some four or five of the 
bullions, which Westphal long treasured as 
memorials of the hero (Nicolas, Nelson Des¬ 
patches, vii. 249 n.) lie afterwards served 
m the Ocean, flagship of Lord Collingwood, 
and in the Caledonia, flagship of Lord St, Vin¬ 
cent, off Brest; and on 16 Aug, 1808 was 
made lieutenant into the Demerara sloop in 
the West Indies. In 1807 he had to be in¬ 
valided, and was returning to England in a 
merchant ship when, after a gallant resis¬ 
tance, the ship was captured by a .French 
privateer and taken to Guadeloupe. West¬ 
phal, who had boeneoverely woundod, after¬ 
wards succeeded in escaping, and was picked 
up at sea by an American schooner, from 
which he got on board an English privateer 
and was carried to Antigua, ultimately re¬ 
turning to England in the Venus frigate. 
He was then appointed to the Foudroyant, 
from which he was removed to the Neptune, 
and from her to the Belle-isle in the West 
Indies, and served on shore at the reduction 
of Martinique. The Belle-isle, under the 
command of Commodore (Sir) George Cook- 
burn, then rsturnod to England, ana in July 
and August was employed in the. Scheldt, 
Westphal being in. command of a division of 
thegunboats. 

He afterwards followed Cockbum to the 
Indefatigable, and in the expedition to Qui- 
beron Bay in March 1810 had the aotual 
command of the boat which landed the 
agents of the king of Spain. Continuing in 
the Indefatigable, he took part in the de¬ 


fence of Cadiz and in escorting the Spanish 
ships to Havana. He was again with Cook- 
burn in the Marlborough, both at Cadiz and 
afterwards in the Chesapeake, where, on 
several occasions his gallant conduct called 
forth strong approval from. Cockburn, and 
lod directly to his being promoted to the 
rank of commander on 8 July 1818. He 
ihen was appointed to the Anaconda sloop, 
and commanded her in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in the expedition against New Orleans, 
whore he was landed with the naval brigade. 
In July 1816 the Anaconda was condemned 
at Jamaica, and Westphal returned to Eng¬ 
land as a passenger in the Moselle. On 
12 Aug. 1819 he was advanced to post rank. 
In May 1822 he was appointed to the Jupiter, 
in which he earned out Lord Amherst to 
India. On his return he was knighted on 
7 April 1824, being, said Sir Robert Peel, 
then home secretary, recommended for the 
honour ‘more in consideration of his gallant 
and distinguished services against the enemy 
than for his having taken out the govornor- 
general of India.’ In 1882 ho joined the 
Vernon as flag-captain to Sir George Cook- 
bum on the North American station, but 
was compelled to invalid in the spring of 
1834. He had no further service, but was 
advanced in regular gradation to be rear- 
admiral on 17 Aug. 1861, vice-admiral on 
10 Sept. 1867, and admiral on 23 March 
1803. For nearly forty yeais he lived in 
the same house, 2 Brunswick Square, Hove, 
Brighton, and there he died on 11 Jan. 1876. 
He was a magistrate of Brighton and Hove, 
but seldom sat. He married, in 1817, 
Alicia, widow of William Chambers. 

rO'Byrne’B N»v. Biogr. Diet.; Times, 14 Jan. 
1876. A certificate of baptism attached to his 
passing certificate (1 Jan. I860) gives the date 
of his birth as 26 July 1786; O'Byrne, whom 
the Times copies, gives it 27 Mareh 1786 ] 

J. K. L. 

WESTPHAL, PHILIP (1782-1880), 
admiral, born in 1782, was the elder boh of 
George Westphal, of a noble Hanoverian 
family, whoso uncle was tutor to the Duke 
of Kent. Sir George Augustus Westphal 
[q. v.] was bis younger brother. He en¬ 
tered the navy in 1794 on board the Oiseau 
on the North American station. In 1796 he 
was successively in the Albatross and the 
Shannon on the home station, and from 
1797 to 1800 in the Asia on the coast of 
North America. In 1801 he was in the 
Blanche, one of the frigates with Nelson at 
Copenhagen on 2 April. For his share in 
this aotionWestphalwos promoted on 6 April 
to be lieutenant of the Defiance. In May 
1802 be was appointed to the Amazon [see 
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Paeker, Sib William, 1781-1866] with 
Nelson oft'Toulon, and in his cruise to the 
West Indies in the spring of 1805, and in 1806 
with Sir John Borlase Warren [q. v.], whan 
the Fronch frigate Belle Poule struclc ac¬ 
tually to the Amazon. The first lieutenant of 
the Amazon haying been killed in the action, 
Warren gave Westphal an acting order as cap¬ 
tain of the Belle Poulu, which he refitted and 
took to England. The admiralty, liowover, 
refused to confirm the acting order, and West - 
phal continued lieutenant of the Amazon till 
she was paid oil’in 1812. He was then ap¬ 
pointed to the Junon, a 38-gun_ frigate, in 
which he saw much sharp sorvice on the 
coast of North America. Jn January 1816 
he wasmovod by Sir George Cockburn (1772- 
1868) [q. v.]into his flagship, and on 13 June 
was at last promoted to bo commander. In 
November 1828 he was appointed to the War- 
spit o, again with Parker; but ns Parker was 
very shortly afterwards appointed to tlio 
royal yacht, Wcstplinl was moved to the 
Kent, i'rom which, on 22 July 1880, ho was 
advanced to post rank, Tn 1847 ho was 
retired on a Greenwich Hospital pension, 
becoming rear-admiral 27 Sept. 3b56, vice- 
admiral 4 Oct. 1802, and admiral 2 April 
1860. lie died at llyde 10 March 1880. 

f O'Hyrno'aNuv. Biogr. Diet.; Tiinos, 10 March 
I860.] J.K.L. 

WESTPHALING, HERBERT (1632 P- 
1602), bishop of Iloroi'ord. [Soe WliS'r- 

PALINU.] 

WEST SAXONS, Kikos amj> Queens oe, 
[See Csrauia, d. 634; Ceawlin, d. 693; 
Oemibio, d. 697; CrMums, cZ.643; Oenwalii, 
d. 672; Suxiiun&A, d, 673; O entwine, d, 
085; Oahdwalla, 069P-689; Ink, d. 720; 
Outhbut), <L 764; SiaiinnnT, d. 760 P; 
OVNEWtrLF, d. 786; Bnoiwratia, d. 802; 
Egbert, <1. 839.] 

WESTWOOD, JOIINOBADIATI(1805- 
1893), entomologist and palasograplior, son 
of John Westwood (1774-1860), medallist 
and die-sinker, by Mary, daughter of Edward 
Betts of Sheffield, was born in that town on 
22 Deo. 1805. IIo was educated at a Friends' 
school in Sheffield, and then at Lichfield, 
whither the family had removed. 

In the autumn of 1821 he was articlod to 
a solicitor in London, and, after being ad¬ 
mitted, was for a short time a partner in the 
firm, but novor really practised. Having 
small private moans, ho aovoted himself to 
entomology and antiquarian pursuits, aug¬ 
menting Ms income by his writings and 
drawings, and lie became ouo of the greatest 
living authorities on Anglo-Saxon and 


mediaeval manuscripts. His drawings of 
insects were masterpieces of correct delinea¬ 
tion, and he _ excelled in reproducing old 
manuscripts, illuminations and representa¬ 
tions of old ivories and inscribed stones. 

He co-operated actively in founding the 
Entomological Society in 1833, and in 1831 
became its secretary; was president for more 
than one torm,andin 1883 was elected hono¬ 
rary life presidont. Frederick William Rope 
[q. v.], the first president of the Entomolo¬ 
gical Society, became Westwood’s warm pa¬ 
tron, and when in 1868 Hope presented Ids 
collection (including Westwood’s, wlucli 
ho had previously acquired) to Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, and endowed a chair of invertebrais 
zoology, ho nominated Westwood to tho 
pobt. On his appointment as first Hope pro¬ 
fessor in 1861, Westwood removed from 
Hammersmith to Oxford. He was mads 
an M.A. by decree on 7 Fob. 1861, and 
joined Magilalon Oollcgo, of which ho be¬ 
came a follow in 1880. In common with 
many others of his day, he was unable to ac¬ 
cept the doctrine of evolut ion, though lie lived 
to see it taught in tlio university. Ho had 
boon elected a fellow of tlio Linnoan Society 
on 1 May 1827, and was ontho honorary list 
of lioarly every entomological society of his 
period; lie was also on the stall' ol' tlie * Gar- 
doners’ Chronicle ’ for nearly half a century 
as entomological rofsreo. His work on the 
classification of insocts gained him tlio ltoyal 
Society’s medal in 1855; but he declinad, 
Lkougii frequently urged, I o become a candi¬ 
date for fellowship to that society. 

He died at Oxford on 2 Jan. 1893. Ia 
1839 he married Eliza Richardson (d. 1882), 
who accompanied him on nil his archroo- 
logical tours, and who nssi&tod m making 
sketches audrubbiugs of tlio inscribed stones 
for Mr ‘ Lapidai'iiim Wnllioo.’ 

A lithographed portrait of Westwood in 
the Ipswich series by J. II. Maguire is pre¬ 
served in the Linnean Society’s library. 

Besides somo three hundred and fifty or 
four hundred papers, chiefly on entomological 
and arobmologicnl subjects, contributed from 
1827 onwards to various journals, Westwood 
was author of; 1, * Tlio Entomologist's Text¬ 
book,’ London, 1838,8vo. 2. 1 An Introduc- 
t ion to the Modern Classification of Insects/ 
London, 1839-40.,2vols. 8vo, 3. ‘BritishBut- 
toriiieB and tlioir Transformations’ (with 
plates by II. N. Humphreys), London, 1841, 
4to; new ed. [1857-11868. 4. ‘ AroanaEnto- 
mologica,’ I.ondon [1841-]] 845, 2 vols. Bvo. 
6. 'British Moths and their Transforma¬ 
tions ’ (with plates by II. N. Humphreys), 
London, 1843-45, 2 vols. 4to; new eds. in 
1861 and 1857-8, 6, ‘ Paleoographia Sacra 
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pictoria,' Loudon, 1843-5, 4to. 7. 'Illu¬ 
minated Illustrations of the Bible,’ London, 
1846,4to, 8. With. Edward Doubleday [q.v.], 
‘TheGenera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,’ London, 
1846-62, 2 Tols, foL 9. ‘The Cabinet of 
Oriental Entomology,’ London [1847-]1848, 
4to. 10. ‘ On the Distinctive Character of 
the . . • Ornamentation employed by the 
early British, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish Ar¬ 
tiste,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 11, ‘The Butter¬ 
flies of Great Britain,' London, 1866, 4to. 
12. ‘Catalogue of Orthopterous Insects in 
the ... British Museum. Pt. I. Pharmidte,’ 
London, 1869,4to. 13. With Charles Spence 
Bale, ‘ A History of the British Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea,’ London, 1863-8, 2 vols. 8vo, 
14. ‘ Wood Carvings—Report of the Com¬ 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
causes of Decay in Wood Carvings,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1864, 8vo, 16. ‘Facsimiles of the 
Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish Manuscripts,’ London, 1868, fol. 

16. ‘The Utrecht Psalter,’ London, 1874, fol. 

17. ‘Thesaurus Entomologicus Oxoniensis,’ 

Oxford, 1874, 4to. 18. ‘The Bible of the 
Monastery of St. Paul, near Rome,’ Oxford 
and London, 1876, 4to. 19. ‘ Catalogue of 
the Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington 
Museum,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 20. ‘Lapi- 
darium WaUioe: the early Inscribed and 
Sculptured Stones of Wales' (Cambrian 
Archreologicol Association), London, 4to, 
1870-9. 21. ‘The Book of Kells: a Lec- 

ture,’ Dublin, 1887, 4to. 22. ‘ Revisio In- 
sectorum families Mantidarum,’ London, 
1889, fol. 

He further contributed entomological 
notes to Hoyle's * Illustrations of the . . . 
Natural History of the Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains’(vol. i. 1839); Kollar’s ‘Treatise on 
Insects injurious to Gardeners’ (1840); 
Hope's ‘Catalogue of Hemiptera,’ pt. ii. 
(1842): Brodie's ‘History of the Fossil 
Inaects’ (1846); Ayres and Moore’s ‘Florist's 
Guide’ (I860): and Oates’s ‘Matabele 
Laud’ (1881). He also edited and contri¬ 
buted notes to a now edition of Driuy’s 
‘ Illustrations of Exotic Entomology,’ 1887, 
3 vols,; Harris’s ‘ Aurelion,’ 1840; articu¬ 
lated animals in an English edition of 
Cuvier’s ‘ Animal Kingdom,’ 1840; and con¬ 
tributed further to the edition of 1849, which 
was frequently reissued; Donovan’s ‘Natural 
History of the Insects of Chinn,’ and ‘ Na¬ 
tural History of the Inaects of India,’ 1842: 
Wood’s ‘ Index Entomologicus,’ 1864; and 
Richardson's ‘The Hive ana the Honey Bee' 
[1858]. 

The name ‘ Westwoodia ’ was bestowed in 
his honour by Brullfi in 1846 on a genus of 
Hymunoptera, and his name was similarly 


employed by Spence Bate in 1867 for CruB- 
tacea, and by Kaufs in 1866 and Castelnnu 
in 1873 for Coleoptera; possibly, too, Robi- 
neau-Desvoidy had a like intention when in 
1863 he named a genus of Diptera ‘ West- 
wodia.’ 

[Entom. Monthly Mag. xxir. 49 j Zoologist, 
3rd ear. xvii. 99; Archseol. Cambr. 5th Bar. x. 
179; Natural Scienao, ii. 161; information 
kindly furnished by his niece, Miss Swann; 
Brit. Mus, Cat.; Nat. Hist. Mas. Cat.; Cat. 
Art. Libr. South Kensington.] B. B. W. 

WETENHALL, EDWARD (1636-1713), 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, was bom at 
Lichfield on 7 OcL. 1630. Educated at West¬ 
minster school under Richard Busby [q. v.], 
he was admitted king’s scholar in 1651, and 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
foundation scholar. After graduating B.A. 
1659-60, he migrated (1660) to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, of which he became chap¬ 
lain, was incorporated B.A. 18 June, and 
graduated M.A. 10 July 1661. He held the 
perpetual curacy of Combe Long, Oxfordshire, 
and the vicarage of Si. Stephen’s, near St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire; on 11 June 1667 he 
was collated to a prebend at Exeter, holding 
with it the mastership of the blue-coat 
school. He graduated B.D. at Oxford 26 
May 1609, and was incorporated B.D. at 
Cambridge 1670. MichaelBoyle the younger 
[q.v.], then archbishop of Dublin, brought 
him over to Dublin in 1672, as master of 
the blue-coat school. He was made D.D. at 
Trinity College, became curate of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, and afterwards chantor of Christ 
Church. On the death (22 Dec. 1678) of 
Edward Synge [see under Smtoe, Edwabd], 
bishop of Cork, Oloyne, and Ross, the sees 
were separated, ana Wetenhall was made 
(14 Feb. 1079) bishop of Cork and Ross, 
being consecrated 23 March 1679 in Christ 
Church,.Dublin. His episcopate was exem¬ 
plary. *At his own cost he restored the 
episcopal residence at Doric. As one of the 
seven bishops who remained in Ireland dur¬ 
ing the troubles which began in 1688, he was 
exposed to much ill-usage at the hands of the 
partisans of James II. He was probably the 
author of an anonymous tract ‘ The Case of 
the Irish Protestants in relation to . . , 
Allegiance to ... King William and Queen 
Mary,’ 1691,4to (27 Oct. 1690). He signed 
the episcopal letter of thanks (Nov. 1692) to 
Thomas Firrnin [q. v.] for his exertions in 
relief of the distressed protestants oflreland. 
Only one Irish prelate, William Sheridan (d, 
1716) of Kilmore and Ardagh, was deprived 
(1091) as a noniuror. Wetenhall, who was 
translated to Kilmore and Ardagh onl8 April 
1699, would not accept the preferment with*- 
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out endeavouring to procure the restoration of 
Sheridan, to -whose support he contributed. 
He restored the episcopal residence at JK.il- 
more and rebuilt the cathedral at Ardagh 
(since demolished). He recovered lands be¬ 
longing to the seej alienated by William 
Smith (d. 1698), his predecessor. To_ raiso 
money lie sold a wood belonging to his see, 
valued by William King, D.D. Iq, v.], arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, at 20,0001., ‘ if standing 
now’ (17 June 1721). 

In regard to concessions to dissenters, 
which he advocated as early as 1082, he 
was prepared to go further than the Eng¬ 
lish Toleration Act. Ho intervened as a 
peacemaker in the controversy on the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity raised by the publications 
of William Sherlock, D.D. [q.v.], and John 
Wallis (1610-1703) [q.v.] In * An Earnest 
and Compassionate Suit for Forbearance 
... by a Melancholy Standor-by,’ 1091, 
4to, he commends Hooker’s ‘ explication of 
this mystery,’ and argues that further discus¬ 
sion is futile and damaging. ITo followed it 
up with ‘ The Antapology of tlxe Mulaneholy 
Stander-hy,’ 1093, 4to. Against William 
Penn [q.v.], the quakor, ho wrote a couple 
of pamphlets (1098-9). Ilowas present (but 
not on the bench) at the trial (14 June 1703) 
in Dublin of Thomas Enilyn [q.v.J the Uni¬ 
tarian, and subsequently paid friendly visits 
to him in prison. In 1710 ho drew up a 
very important memorial to Ormonde, the 
lord lieutenant, urging the need of providing 
‘books of religion’ in the Irish lauguagu, in 
accordanco with the ideas of John Ilichard- 
son, D.D. (1004-1747) [q.v.], a clergyman 
ill his diocese. 

His later years were spent in London, 
where ho died on 12 Nov. 1713; he was 
buried on 18 Nov. in the south tmnsopt of 
Westminster Abbey, whore is an inscribod 
gravestone to his memory. In his will lie 
ailirms the church of England and Ireland 
to be ‘the purest church in the world,’ 
though ‘there are divers points which might 
be altered for the better’ in ‘ articles, liturgy, 
and discipline, but especially in the con¬ 
ditions of clerical communion.’ IBs portrait 
by Vandervaart has been engraved. Ills 
name is also spelled Wottonhnll, Whelon- 
koll, Whituall, Withnoll, and WytlmaU. 
He married twicoj his second wifo was 
Philippa (buried 18 April 1717), sixth daugh¬ 
ter of Sir William D’Oyly, hart., of Shot- 
tisham, Kent. His eldest son by liis first 
wife was Edward Wetenhall, M.D. (d. 29 
Aug. 1788, aged 70). 

Besides the above and single sermons, 
a charge (1691) and traots, including the 
funeral sermon for James Bonnoll [q.v.], lie 


published: 1. ‘A Method ... for 
Devotion,’ 1066, 12mo. 2. ‘The Wish* 

being the Tenth Satyr of Juvenal 
in Pindariok ’Verse,’ Dublin, 1675 V ‘ 

3. 1 The Oateohiem of the Church of' Env' 
land, with Marginal Notes,’ 1678 rS 

4. ‘Of Gifts andOJILcesin ... Wo^RhiD ,, Dl,l, , 

lin, 1676-9, 8vo. 5. ‘ The Protestant Peace¬ 
maker, 1082, 4to (answered by Richard 
Baxter [q.v.] m ‘ History of Councils,’ 1682 
4to). 0. ‘ A Judgment of the Comet ' 
at Dublin, Dec. 13, 1080,’ 1682, 8vo' 
7. ‘ Ilexapla Jiu-obuaa: a Specimen of 
Loyalty to . . . James n. in Six Pier™’ 
Dublin, 1680, 8vo (sormons). 8. ‘A Plain 
Discourse proving the . . . Authority of the 
. . . Scriptures/ 1688, 8vo (with new title 
1689). 9. ‘A Letter . . . occasioned bv 

the Surrender of Mons,’ 1691, 4to (anon.) 
10. ‘A Method , . . lobe . . . prepared for 
Death,’ 1001, 12mo. 11. ‘The Testimony 
of the Bishop of Cork as to a Paper in¬ 
tituled Gospel Truths ... by the People 
called Quakers/ Cork, 1698, 8vo. 12. ‘A. 
brief . . . Reply to Mr. Penn’s . . . De¬ 
fence/ Cork, 1099,8vo. 13. ‘ Due Frequency 
of the Lord’s Slipper/ 1703,12mo. 14. ‘A 
View of our Lord’s Passion, with Medita¬ 
tions/ 1710, 8vo. Ilis revision of the Eton 
Latin Grammar was reprinted 1866. 12mo. 
liis ‘ OriBcra Grammatices Tnst italic,’ 4tli 
edit. 1713, 8vo, will translated and revised 
by G. N. Wright (2nd nd, 1820, 12mo), and 
edited as ‘ Grmete Grammatices Rudimenta,’ 
by G- B. Wheolor, 186!’., J2mo. In 1092 lie 
odited sermons by Ezekiel Ilopkins, D.D. 
[q.v.] 

[Wood’s Athonw Oxon. od. Bliss, iv. 562, 
Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 240, 260,308; Ware's 
Works, ed. Harris, 1730 i. 243, 670, 1764 ii. 


of ths Oliureh of Ireland, 1840, i. 690, ii. 26, 
66, 220, 665; Bmith's Bibliotheca Antiquake- 
riana, 1873, p. 440; Chester's Registers of 
Westminster Abbey, 1876, pp. 278, 289, 339; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] A. G, 

WETHAM, ROBERT (d. 1788), presi¬ 
dent, of Douay College. [See Witham.] 

WETHERALL, Sin FREDERICK 
AUGUSTUS (1764-1842), general, born in 
1764, was tho son of John Wetherall, and 
belonged to a family which migrated from 
Wetherall Priory, near Carlisle, to Ireland 
in the reign of William III. He obtained 
a commission as ensign in the 17th foot 
on 28 Aug. 1776, ombarked for Boston in 
September, and became lieutenant on 
27 Aug. 1776. During the American war 
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be served ■with, his regiment in the defence 
of Boston, and at the actions of Brooklyn, 
Whiteplains, Princeton, Brandywine, Mon¬ 
mouth, and others, In 1780 he was in 
command of a company serving as marines 
on the Alfred, and shared in Rodney’s 
victory off Gape St, Vincent. On 17 May 
1781 he "was made captain of an indepen¬ 
dent company which he had raised, and 
which was embodied in the 104th foot on 
2 March 1782. 

He exchanged to the 11th foot on 
16 April 1783, served six years with that 
regiment at Gibraltar, and accompanied the 
Duke of Kent to Canada in 1790. lie was 
aide-de-camp to the duke during the opeio- 
tions under Sir Charles Grey in the West 
Indies, and he received two wounds at the 
taking of Martinique in March 1794. Tie 
had become major in the 11th on 1 March, 
and in August, when the Duke of Kent 
took command of the troops at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, he was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general there. On 20 May J79C 
he obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
Keppel’s regiment, newly raised for service 
in the West Indies. He served with, it in 
San Domingo, and while on his way to Bar¬ 
bados with despatches he was wounded 
and token prisonor. fie was kept in irons 
at Guadeloupe for nine months before he 
was exchanged, and auffeied such priva¬ 
tions that some men of the 32nd, who were 
also prisoners, raised a subscription for bim. 
On 3 Aug. 1796 he was transferred to the 
ljeulenant-colonelcy of the 82nd regiment, 
which was then in San Domingo. 

Whpn the Duke of Kent became com¬ 
mander-in-chief in North America in 1799, 
Wetherall again served on his staff as 
adjutant-general, but the duke resigned 
next year. On 29 April 1802 Wetherall 
was mode brevet colond, and in 1803 he 
raised a regiment of Nova Scotia feneibles, 
and was made colonel of it on 9 July. In 
May 1806 he was appointed brigadier in the 
Oarlbee Islands, and in October at the 
Cape of Good Hope. On 26 Oct. 1809 he 
was promoted major-general, and placed on 
the staff in India. On his way there, in the 
Boat India Company’s ship Wyndham, he 
was taken prisoner early in 1810 after a 
severe action in the Mozambique Channel, 
and woe carried to He de France (Mauri¬ 
tius). He was exchanged after two months’ 
captivity, and went on to Calcutta. 

In November 1810 he was appointed 
second in command, under _ Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty [q. v/j, in the expedition to Java. 
He was thanked in general orders for his 
share in the battle of Cornells, on 26 Aug. 
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1811, and received the thanks of parliament 
and the gold medal for the conquest of Java. 
He afterwards returned to India, and held 
command in Mysore till June 1816. He 
had became lieutenant-general on 4 June 
1814. He was equerry, and afterwards 
executor, to the Duke of Kent, and received 
the grand oioaa of the Hanoverian order in 
1833. He was promoted general on 10 Jan. 
1837, and was given the colonelcy of the 
G2nd foot, from which he was transferred 
to his old regiment, the 17th, on 17 Feb. 
1840. 

He died at CostlehiU, Ealing, on 18 Dec, 
1842, aged 88. He married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Mytton,bywhomha had 
a son, (Sir) George Augustus Wetherall 

& , v.]; and, secondly, in 1817, the widow of 
ojor Broad, and daughter of W. Mair of 
Kensington, 

[Royal Military Calendar, ii. 359; Gent. Mag- 
1843, i. 318; Cannon's Records of the 17th 
Regiment; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, 11 . 
2161; Heale’s Life of the Duke of Kent; Thorn’s 
Conquest of Java.] E. M. L. 

WETHERALL, SirGEORGE AUGUS¬ 
TUS (1788-1868), general, bom in 1788, 
was the Bouof General Sir Frederick Augus¬ 
tus Wetherall [q. v.] He was educated at 
the Hyde Abbey school, Winchester, and 
the Military College, Farnham, being already 
commissioned as lieutenant in the 7th (royal 
fusiliers) on 29 July 1796. In 1798 he 
was placed on half-pay, but on. 9 July 1803 
he joined the regiment of Nova Scotia fen- 
cibles formed by his father. Hitherto bis 
name had been shown in the army list as 
‘ If. Augustus,’ but the seniority given to 
him marks his identity. He became cap¬ 
tain on 13 May 1806, and exchanged to the 
1st (royals) on 27 Nov. 1806. 

He was brigade-major under his father 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1809, was 
token prisoner with bim on passage to India 
in 1810, and served as his aide-de-camp in 
the conquest of Java in 1811. He was 
made brevet major on 12 Au g. 1819, and 
regimental major on 80 Dee. He was mili¬ 
tary secretary to the commander-in-ohief 
at Madras from 1822 to 1826, and deputy 
judge-advocate-general in 1826, On 11 Dec. 
1824he was mode brevet lieuienant-colonel, 
and on 7 Aug, 1828 lieutenant-colonel of 
the royals. He commanded the second 
battalion of it at Bangalore, in the Madras 
presidency, brought it home in 1831, and 
went with it to Canada in 1886. He was 
in command of the troops at Montreal 
when the insurrection broke out in the 
autumn of 1837. On 26 Nov,, at the head 
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of four companies of the royals, a detach¬ 
ment of the 06th, and a troop of Montreal 
cavalry, with two six-pounders, he stormed 
a stookade held by the insurgents at St. 
Charles. His horse was shot and he lost 
twenty-one men. On 16 Dec,, at the head 
of ft brigade consisting of the royals and 
some colonial troops, ho took part in the 
action of St. Eustache under Sir John Col- 
borne, afterwards Lord Seaton [q.v.] (London 
Gazette, 26 Jan. 1838). lie had receivod 
the Hanoverian order (IC.H.) in 1833. lie 
was made O.B. on 13 June 1838, brevet 
colonel on 28 June, and aide-de-camp to 
the queen on 29 July 1842. 

He left the royals on 14 July 1813, 
being appointed deputy adjutant-general in 
North America, whence bepawed on 8 April 
1860 to a similar post at headquarters, 
lie was promoted major-general on 11 Nov. 
1861, and was appointed adjutant-general 
on 1 Dec. 1864. He held this office for six 
years, and has been described as ‘ an officer 
of the Lord Hill type,’ well acquainted 
with his duties, and gonial in the discharge 
of them (S’rooauui,uii, Personal History of 
the Horse Guards, p. 261). From 1860 to 
1806 he had command in the northern 
district, and on 21 Aug. 1800 he was np- 

E ointed governor of Sandhurst Colloge. lie 
ad been given the colonolcy of the 8ith 
foot on 16 June 1864, and had bocomo 
lieutenant-general on 8 Sept. 1867, and 
general on 23 Oct, 1863, lie was made 
K.O.B. on 6 Fob. 1860, and receivod the 
grand cross on 28 March 1865. 

He died at Sandhurst on 8 April 1868, 
aged 80. In 1812 he married Francos, 
daughter of Captain Denton, E.I.C.S., and 
left one son. 

IDs son, Sir Edward Rohebt Wuthe- 
iur.r, (d . 1869), major-general, ontorod tlio 
army on 27 Juno 1834, as onsign in his 
father’s regiment, the 1st (royals). lie 
became lieutenant on 22 Aug. 1837, and 
served in the Canadian rebellion. II 0 dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the attack on St. Eus¬ 
tache (Lxsons, Early Jleminiseenaes, p, 86). 
Promoted captain on 19 Duo. 1845, ho 
exchanged to tho Scots fusilier guards on 
16 July 1864. ne served in the Crimea, as 
assistant quartermaster-general, till the fall 
of Sebastopol, and was tho guide of the 
cavalry in the flank march to Balaclava 
(Kinglaku, iii. 82, 491). lie was made 
brevet major on 12 Dec. 1864, and brevet lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel on!7July 1866. lie was after¬ 
wards deputy quartermaster-general to the 
Turkish contingent at Kartell, and director- 
general of land transport (which he re¬ 
organised) in tho Crimea. He received the 


medal with four clasps, O.B., Lesion 
Honour (fifth class), Medjidie (third class) 
and Turkish medal. On 11 Dec. 1865 he 
was made aide-de-camp to the queen anii 
colonel. _ ’ 0 

He was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general to the forces in China in 1867, but was 
employed in India, owing to the outbreak 
of the mutiny. _ Ho was chief of the staff of 
tho central India hold force under Sir Husk 

"H"OMUtT pAOQ /fl fi OunTO ii/l n T Cli_ ,1 4® . 



1868, in which his horse was shot. Be 

afterwards commanded a field force in South 
Oudo, as brigadier, and on 3 Nov. stormed 
tho fort of liampur Kussia, taking twenty- 
three guns. Ho lost seventy-eight men; and 
Sir Colin Campbell was ‘much put out’ 
that he had not waited for Sir Hope Grant 
as had been arranged (Grant, Incidents of 
the Sepoy War, p. 366). He received the 
modal and clasp, and was given an unat¬ 
tached lioutonaut-colonolcy for his services 
in central India (London Gazette, 26 Anril 
1869). * 

He was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general to the forces in Ireland on 28 Jan. 
1859, and ono of the rewards for distin¬ 
guished service was conferred on Mm on 
20 Dec. 1861. On 28 April 1865 he was 
made deputy quartermaster-general at 
headquarters, and in 1868 he succeeded 
Sir Thomas Larcom as undor-secretarv in 
Ireland. He was made K.C.S.I. on 16 Sept, 
1807, and promoted major-general on 
8 March 1869. 

He died Buddenlv in Dublin on 11 May 

1869, having already won ‘ the cordial re¬ 
spect of all with whom ho had official in¬ 
tercourse ’ (Wines, 14 May 1869). On 
26 .Tun. 1847 he married Katherine, daughter 
of John Dune of Astloy Halt, Lancashire, 
and left throe sons and three daughters. 

[Gont, Mag. 1868, i. 690 j Gannon’s Records of 
tho 1st (Royals), pp. 250, &p.; Annual Reg. 1888, 
p. 10 j Burko's Landed Gontry; United Service 
Mag. 1869, ii, 286.] 33. M. L. 

WETHERELL, Sib CHARLES (1770- 
1846), politician and lawyer, third son of 
Nathan Wetherell (1726-1807), dean of 
Horoford and master of TJnivorsity College, 
Oxford, was born at Oxford in 1770. He was 
a precocious ohild, and his father destined 
him for the bar almost from bis birth. Ha 
was sent to St, Paul’s school, where he was 
admitted on 4 Aug. 1783, and at the early- 
age of fifteen he became a commoner of Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford (34 Jan. 1786), and 
was shortly afterwards nominated to a demy* 
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ship at Magdalen, ’which he resigned in 1791. 
Hegraduated B.A. on 2 June 1790, and M, A, 
0 u 0 July 1798. He had become a student 
of the Inner Temple on 16 April 1790, and 
was called to the bar on 4 July 1794. 

He practised in the first instance at the 
common-law bar, joining the home circuit 
and Surrey sessions, but he devoted himself 
to equity business shortly after Eldon first 
became lord chancellor, being somothing of 
a favourite with him for the salts of his father 
and his college. During the next twenty 
years he enjoyed an important practice, and 
frequently appeared not only in the courts 
of chancery, hut bofore the privy council, 
the House of Lords, and parliamentary com¬ 
mittees. He was appointed a king’s counsel 
in 1810, but when hie patent expired on the 
death of George III he resumed his stuff 
gown for some little time before it was 
renewed. Ho was elected a bencher of his 
inn in 1810, and in 1826 was treasurer. 

For several years he considered himself 
slighted and his claims to high legal office 
overlooked. Partly from pique, partly to 
show that lie was fully the equal oi the law 
officers of the crown, he broke away from 
the usual routine of his practice in June 
1817, and defended James Watson (1766- 
1888) [q. v.] on his trial for high treason 
for his share in the Spa Fields riots (see 
Curranix, Chancellors, viii. 17 j Mabtut, 
Lyndhurst, pp. 127, 132, 130; Howmx., 
State Trials, xxxii. 1). Watson, the first 
of the prisoners to he tried, was found not 
guilty and the government did not then 
proceed against Thietlewood, for whom also 
Wetherell was retained, or against the other 
prisoners. Wetherell distinguished himself 
by the ability and vigour of his defence, and 
the strength of the language in which, though 
a tory, he denounced the tory government 
and their informer witnesses, but he did 
nothing to advance himself towards office. 
He was returned to parliament for Bye on 
21 Dec. 1812, hut on 19 Feb. 1813 the returns 
for ShafteBbury in Dorset were amended by 
order of tbo house and his name was substi¬ 
tuted as one of tho members returned, and 
he then elected to sit for Shaftesbury, and 
did so until 1818. lie sat for the city of 
Oxford from March 1820 to 1820, for Hast¬ 
ings from June to December 1826, for 
Plympton Earl in Devonshire from the end 
of 1826 to 1880, and for Borouglibridge in 
Yorkshire from 1830 to 1832. That seat 
was extinguished by the Deform Act, and, 
though in 1882 he contested the university 
of Cbcford, he retired after the first days 
poll, and gave up parliamentary life. 
r Xu the House of Commons he was prorai- 
m. xx. 


nent but not influential, often effective in 
debate but pedantic and bigoted, Blovenly in 
his dress, and somewhat of a buffoon. In 1820 
he gave powerful support to the proposal for 
the insertion of Queen Caroline’s name in the 
liturgy. He regularly and vehemently de¬ 
fended Lord Eldon and the existing practice 
of the courts of chancery against all criticism 
or proposals for reform, and even Brougham's 
bankruptcy bill in 1831 he fought relent¬ 
lessly (Ahjtotted, Life of Lord Itenman, i. 
852). He was equally uncompromising in 
resisting Homan catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary, municipal, and university re¬ 
form. It was difficult for the government 
to overlook the claims of so active a debater, 
and at last, on 31 Jan. 1824, he woe ap¬ 
pointed solicitor-general, and was knighted 
on 10 March 1824. In September 1826 he 
succeeded Copley as attorney-general, hut 
when Canning took office he sacrificed not 
merely the attorney-generalship but the vice- 
chancellorship, which would have fallen to 
him instead of to Sir Lancelot Shadwell 
[q. v,], and followed Lord Eldon and the other 
unbending tories in refusing to join the new 
administration. In January1828 he became 
attorney-general again under the Duke of 
Wellington. He was, however, staunch to 
the extreme protestant cause, voted against 
the Homan catholic emancipation bill, and 
violently attacked the ministry, declaring, 
hut not apparently with truth, that hie re¬ 
fusal to draft the bill was due to fidelity to 
his oath of office. So violent was his speech 
that he was currently reported to have been 
drunk when he made it. At any rate, its 
language exhausted the patience of his col¬ 
leagues, and shortly after the debate on the 
second reading ho was dismissed. He be¬ 
came a bitter opponent alike of the Welling¬ 
ton and of the whig administrations. Dur¬ 
ing the reform debates he was one of the 
most conspicuous opponents of the ministry, 
and spoke often and long in support of the 
existing franchise and representation. So 
much was he identified in the popular imagi¬ 
nation with extreme and even fanatical oppo¬ 
sition to reform (ib, i. 392) that it was his 
appearance in Bristol whieh provoked the 
riots of 1881. He had succeeded Gifford in 
the recordership of Bristol, and proceeded on 
29 Oct. 1881 to open the assizes (State Trials, 
new ser. iii. 80), in spite of warnings that 
his appearance would provoke disturbances. 
These warnings he simply reported to the 
home secretary, intimating his intention to 
carry out his duty in the ordinary way, 
whatever the risk to himself, and leaving the 
government to take precautions to protect 
the publio peace. He was mobbed, hooted, 
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and stoned, and with some difficulty made his 
escape from Bristol by night, and after con¬ 
siderable risk of his life (see Finney’s trial, 
State Trials, new ser. vol. iii.) For three 
days Bristol was in the hands of a riotous 
mob, and a considerable part of t lie town was 
burnt. Wetherell returned to practice for 
some years, and remained recorder of Bristol 
till his death. He had been standing counsel 
for Magdalen College, Oxford, sinco 1801-, 
and in 18S0 became standing counsel to the 
university of Oxford. He was made a D.C.L. 
on 18 June 18 31, and deputy steward in 
1840. On 10 Aug. 1840 he received injuries 
in a carriage accident which proved fatal on 
the 17th, and he was buried in the Temple 
church on the 2Bth. lie married, 28 l)ue.. 
1820, his cousin Jane Sarah Elizabct h, second 
daughter of Sir Alexander Crolce. She diod 
in 1831, and in 1838 he married Harriot 
Elizabeth, second danght er of Oolonol W a rne- 
ford, of Wavneford Placo, Wiltshire. There 
was no surviving issue of either marriage. 
■Wetherell, who had inherited a considerable 
fortnne oil his father's death in 1807, accu¬ 
mulated a very large one liimself. lie died 
intestate, leaving upwards of 200,000Z. per¬ 
sonalty, and a great deal of landed property. 
Astatue of him was erectod at Cli ftonin 1830. 

Wotliorell’s reputation has suffered by the 
indiscretion and violence of his speochus ns 
an ultra tovy and protoslant champion from 
1820 to 1832. lie is probably now bust re¬ 
membered by the sarcasm evokodby his speech 
on the second reading of the catholic relief 
bill, that ‘the only lucid interval was that 
between his waistcoat and his broodies,’ 
Yet his political conduct generally was fair 
and honourable, and at the bar lie was 
always considered a man of scrupulous bear¬ 
ing and honour (see Ronuucnr’fl History of 
the Whig Ministry, i. 328). 

[Times, 19 Aug. 1848; (lent. Mag. Oclobor 
1848; Orovillo Memoirs, 1st ser,; IValpolo’H 
Hist, of England, vol. ii; Gampboll’s Hives of 
the Chancellors, iii. 99, viii. 183 ; Law Mag. 
new ser. vi. 280; St. Paul's School Hogislor; 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Bloxum's Mugd. Coll, 
ttog. vi. 106.] J. A. XI. 

WETHEBELL, NATHANIEL THO¬ 
MAS (1800-187/3), geologist, wur boru at 
the Grove, Ilighgate, on 0 Sept. 1800, where 
his father, William Roundell Wetherell, 
was in practice as a surgeon, llis mother’s 
maiden name was Anne Maria Gibson. He 
was educated first at private schools, then 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and, after pass¬ 
ing the examinations of the lloyal College 
of Surgeons, settled at. Ilighgate. 

■>Vetlierell’s attention was early turned 


to geology, and to this all hiseparethn B 
was given. He was an aotive member of 
the London Olay Olub [see Bowdubabj 
James Scon], and a zealous searcher after 
the fossils of that formation. Sundry deim 
excavations, like that at Ilighgate Arehwav 
afforded him good opportunities for forming 
an unusually finu collection, which was ulti¬ 
mately; purchased by the British Museum 
authorities and is now at South Kensington, 
llo also acquired a large series of interesting 
specimens lrom the glacial drift of Muswefl 
Hill, Finchley, &o., which is preserved in 
the Jennyn Street Museum; and he paid 
especial attention to tho banded structure of 
flints, no was elected F.G.8. in 1863, but 
resigned, owing to increasing deafness, in 
December 1869. Tie died at Ilighgate on 
22 Dec. 1875, having spent his whole life at 
the Grove, which had been the home of his 
lather and grandfathor, also members of the 
same profession. Jfe married, on 20 March 
1837, Louisa Mary (Japon of Ilighgate. She, 
with four sons and three daughters, survived 
him. 

Moet of the time which Wetherell could 
spare from professional duties was taken up 
in forming and arranging his collections, 
llo was tho author of thirteen papers, some 
of which appeared in the publications of the 
Geological Society, and of a few short notes, 

[Obituary notions, Quarterly Journal Qeol, 
Son. xxxii. (1870), Free. p. 90, Qeol. Mag. 
1876, p. 48 ; information from Hr.H.Woodward, 
Frofeseor T. R. Jonas, and Mrs. Wetherell 
(widow).] T. G. B. 

WETHERSET, RIOIIARD (Jl. 1350). 
theological writer, was a native of Wether- 
iugsett, Suffolk, and became chancellor of 
the university of Cambridge in 1349-50 (Ln 
Nnvu, Fasti, iii. 598). lie wrote: 1. A 
‘ Summit ' or ' Speculum Ecclesi®/ in which 
William do Monte [see Wjxt.ta.ii] is largely 
need. 11 is copied in tho Digby MS. 103 with¬ 
out. indication of tho author's name, in the 
Oambridgo University Library, Ii. iv. 12, and 
Addit. MS. 3471 (formerly Fhillipps 22889 
and 7402), and in the Now College MB, 146, 
This iB the work which Boston of Buiy 
nainos under the title * Ho Yitiis et Virluti- 
bus el do Sacrament is' (TAKtrau, p. xxxvii). 
2. In MS. ccclvi. Corpus Christ,i College, 
Cambridge, is a ‘ Tractatue etui dioitur Nu- 
ineralo’ by him, probably taken from Wil¬ 
liam do Monto’s ‘ Numerale,’ which is largely 
quol ed in the * Summa.' 8. The Jesuit manu¬ 
scripts of Louvain contain, besides the above, 
* Sermonas do Sanctis,’ under the name of 
Bio. Wedringler (Sandhetts, JBihl Bslg. 
MSS, p. 327), Wetherset alsp appears tp 
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have written against the power of the mendi¬ 
cants to hear confessions, for Adam Wod- 
ham or Godham replied to him (Little, 
Grey Friars at Oxford , p. 178 ».) 

[Authorities cited.] M. B. 

WETHERSHED, RICHARD of (d. 
1981), archbishop of Canterbury. [See 
&bist, Riohabd.J 

WETWANG, Sxb JOHN (d. 1684), 
captain in the navy, had possibly boon with 
Prince Rupert or the French privateers 
during the Commonwealth (cf. GTakdindb, 
First Dutch War, i. 21). The first mention 
of him is in 1665, whan he was appointed 
captain of the Norwich, a fifth-rate attached 
to the red squadron in the action off Lowes¬ 
toft on 8 June. I 11 1680 he was captain of 
the Tiger, in 1608 of the Dunkirk, a third- 
rate. In 1672 he commanded the 70-gun 
ship Edgar, one of ihe blue squadron, in the 
battle of Solebay; in 1073 ho was flag-cap¬ 
tain to Prince Rupert, in the Sovereign. In 
November he was appointed to the New¬ 
castle, in which, in March 1674, he captured 
a large Dutoh East Indiuman ‘ of very great 
value,’ At the end of the war he took the 
Newcastle out to the Mediterranean, whence 
he brought home the ‘ trade ’ in the spring 
of 1676. In 1878 ho commanded the Royal 
James as flag-captain to Sir Thomas Allin 
[n. v.] i in 1679 he was captain of the 
Northumberland, in 1680 of ihe Woolwich. 
On 20 Nov. 1680 he was knighted. In Uc- 
tober 1683 he was appointed captain of the 
East India Company’s ship Royal .Tames, 
with a double commission from the king 
and the company to command the fleet in 
the East Indies for reinstating the king of 
Bantam and re-establishing the trade there. 
With him was Sir Thomas Grantham [q. v.J, 
who had a commission to command m lus 
absence. Wetwang died at Fort St. George, 
Madras, within a few weeks of his arrival in 
1684. JELis will (in Somerset House: Cann, 
50)—signed 18 Oct. 1688, proved 8 April 
1685—constitutes his ‘dear and well-beloved 
wife Isabel ’ sole executrix, and leaves every¬ 
thing to her during her natural life; after 
her death, which happened in 1691, to be 
equally divided among his four sons—Robert, 
John, Samuel, and Joseph. A brother 
Joseph, a captain in the navy, is mentioned 
by Oh&rrtoclt (ii. 68). 

[Obaznook’s Biogr. Nav. i. 184; Bruce's An¬ 
nals of the East Iqdia Company, voL ii.; Yule’s 
Diary of Hedges (Hakluyt SocJ, ii. 62, 164 j 
Pringle’s Consultation Books of Fart 8t. George, 
1684; notes kindly furnished by Mr, 'William 
Foster.] J, K. L. 


WEWITZER, RALPH (1748-1825), 
comedian, was bom of respectable parents 
on 17 Dec. 1748 in Salisbury StreekStrand, 
and was apprenticed to a .jeweller. He made 
his first appearance at Covent Garden is 
May 1778 as Ralph in the ‘ Maid of the 
Mill,’ it is said for the benefit of his sister, 
Miss Wewitzer (see below). The first time 
his name can be traced to a port is 21 Nov. 
1775, when he was the original Lopez in 
Sheridan’s ‘ D uenna.’ During fourteen years 
he remained at Covent Garden, acquiring 
gradually a reputation in Frenchmen, Ger¬ 
mans, Jews, and old men. Near the outset 
of his Coveat Garden career Wewitzer, who 
was heavily in debt, went to Dublin, where 
he acted under Ryder, though his perform¬ 
ances cannot be traced. Among his parts at 
Covent Gavden were Filch in the ‘Beggar’s 
Opera,’ Champignon in ‘Reprisal,’ Jerry 
Sneak in ‘ Mayor of Garratt/ Simon Pure 
in ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ Dr. Pinch in 
* Comedy of Errors,’ Coromandel (an original 
port) in Pilon’s 1 Liverpool Prize,’ 22 Feb. 
1779, Dr. Cains in ‘ Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor,’ Vandervelt (an original part) in Hol- 
croft’s ‘ Duplicity ’ on 13 Oct. 1781, Outboard 
in ‘Epiccepe,’ Basil in ‘Follies of a Day’ on 
14 Dec. 1785, Juno in ‘Midas,’ Smuggler 
in ‘Constant Couple,’ Gardiner in ‘King 
Henry VUI,’ Frenchman in ‘ Lethe,’ Tattle 
in ‘Lovefor Love,’Lord Plausible in ‘Plain 
Dealer,’ Puritan in ‘Duke and no Duke,’ 
Grutti in Shirley’s ‘ Bird in 1 Oage,’ Razor 
in ‘Provoked Wire,’ first carrlar in the ‘ First 
Part of King Henry TV,’ Sir Philip Modelove 
in 1 Bold Stroke for o Wife,’ Oldcastle in 
‘ Intriguing Chambermaid,’ Papillion in the 
‘Lyar, Rigdum Funnidos in Chrononho- 
tonthologos,’ Tipkin in ‘Tender Husband,’ 
Medium in ‘Inkle and Yarieo/ and very 
many parts, chiefly servants or the like, in 
forgotten comedies of Holcroft, O’Keeffe, 
Pilon, and others. In ‘Omar, or a Trip 
round the World,’ by O’Keeffe, with music 
by Shield, produced at Oovent Garden on 
20 Deo. 1786, Wewitzer delivered with very 
great effect a species of ‘state harangue- 
pomposo ’ (O’Reefed, Jlecolleotions, ii, 116), 
in what purported to be the language of a 
Polynesian chief. 

On 8 July 1780 Wewitzer’s name appears 
at the Haymaxket as Fripon in Miles Peter 
Andrews’s comlo opera ‘ Fire and Water,’ 
then first produced. At the same house, 
at which he appeared during many consecu¬ 
tive summers, he was DianaTrapes on, 8 Aug. 
1781, when the female parts in the ‘ Beggars 
Opera ’ were played by men, and vice versa. 
In 1786 John Palmer (1748 P-1798) [q.r.] 
built theRoyaltyThoatreinWellclose Square, 

4o2 
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■which he opened in 1787. On liia failure 
and imprisonment in 1789 he entrusted the 
management to Wewitzer, who severed his 
connection with Oovent Garden and sought 
to make of the place a popular house, such as 
Sadler’s Wells. On the collapse of the 
speculation he retired with loss of monoy 
and reputation. In August 1790 he was at 
tho Haymarket Theatre, whore he was seen 
for two or three summers, and in Septombor 
1791 was with the Drury Lane company at 
the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Ilore 
he was on 20 April 1792 the first Larron, 
a smuggler, in the ‘ Fugitive,’ altorod by 
Richardson from the ‘Coxcomb’ of Beau¬ 
mont and Flotchor. At Drury Lane he 
played Gripe in ‘ Cheats of Scapin,' Moses 
in ‘Schoolfor Scandal,’SirWilliamWealthy 
in Foote’s ‘Minor,’ Ephraim Smooth (an 
original part) in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Nosegay of 
Weeds'on 6 June 1798, Canton in ‘Clan¬ 
destine Marriage,’ Shadrach in the ‘ Young 
Quaker,’ Elbow in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
Abednego in the * Jew and the Doctor,’ 
Abraham (an original character) in ITol- 
croft’s ‘Vindictive Man’ on 20 Nov. 1806, 
and Gibbet in ‘Boaux’ Stratagem.’ 

After Drury Lane was burned down ho 
went with the company to the English Opera 
House (Lyceum), whore he was on 30 Sent. 
1811 the first La Fosse in Moore’s ‘ M.P., 
or the Blue Stocking.’ On the reopening 
night of Drury Lano (10 Oct. ] 812) he was 
one of the gravediggers in ‘ Hamlet.' Soon 
after this time his name, which had been 
infrequently seen on the billB, disappeared. 
He drew during hie later years a pension of 
60i. from tho Covent Garden fund, and died 
in extremo poverty at lodgings in Wild Pas¬ 
sage, Drury Lane, on 1 J an. 1820, his body 
being removed by his landlady, to whom lie 
was in debt, from the expensive ooflln sup¬ 
plied by his sister. 

A good actor in secondary parts, Wewitzer 
won the approval of good judges, but nover 
rose to the front rank, lie was a French 
scholar, and left bohind him tho roputation 
of an intelligent companion and a wit. The 
witticisms that survive do not appoal Yory 
directly to the presont generation. He had a 
share in arranging tho marriage of Harriot 
Mellon [q. iv.], subsequently Ducbess of 8 t, 
Albans, with Mr. Ooutts, and was for a 
short time of her household. A pamphlet, 
the title of which begins ‘ Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham’s Strictures on an Impostor ’ (see Lows, 
Bibliographical Account of Theatrical Lite¬ 
rature, p. 237), is written in Wewitzer’e 
interest, and taxes the duchess with false¬ 
hood and ingratitude. 

Wewitzer contributed to the Haymarket 


the ‘ Gnome,’ a pantomime (unprintedWcl 
in 1788. and to Govent Garden the ‘Maine 
Cavern,’ a pantomime, 27 Dee. 1784; 1735 
8 vo. To Wewitzer are also assigned the 
* Pedigree of King George IH, lineally de¬ 
duced from King Egbert,’ 1812, 8 vo; the 
‘ School for Wits, a Choice Collection of 
Bons Mots, Anecdotes, and other Poetical 
Jaux d’Esprit,’ 1816, 12mo; ‘ Dramatic Ee- 
minisconcoB, by Ralph Wewitzer, Comedian ’ 
12 mo—no copy known with a title-page’- 
‘ Theatrical Pocket-book, or brief Dramatic 
Chronology,’ London, 1814, 12mo; and ‘A 
brief Dramatic Chronology of Actors, &c. to 
which is added a Miscellaneous Appendix’ 
London, 1817, 12mo—a compilation of no 
authority or merit. 

A portrait, by Dowilde, of Wewitzer as 
Dr. Caius in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
is in the Mathews collection at the Garrick 
Club, with a rhyming quotation from An¬ 
thony Pasquin: 

Ilis Cains anil clowns wo may see and admire, 
And his Bellttir, liko glass, is engendered l>y fire. 
His Frenchmen are free from unpleasant grimsoej 
And his Jows you would Bwear ware all bora in 

Duke's Place. 

A portrait, by Wngoman, in the same cha¬ 
racter, accompanies his memoir in the Bixth 
volume of Oxborry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography.’ 

Mibb WmviTzmi (fl. 1772-1789) made 
her appearance on 4 Nov. 1772 at Covent 
Garden as Daphne in ‘ Daphne and Ohloe,’ 
and played soveral pari a of no great im¬ 
portance. Genost amumneos her first ap- 
oavanoe as Elmira in Dibdin’s ‘Seraglio,’ 
4 Nov. 1776. She scorns to have playod at 
Covent Gordon or in Dublin until 1789, 
when she quitl ed the stage. Subsequently 
—after 1808—she is said tobave become the 
second wife of James Ouffo, lord Tyrawley. 
She was dead when Lord Tyrawley died on 
15 Juno 1821 (Oent. Mag. 1821, ii. 88 ; cf. 
G. E. C[okatne]’s Complete Peerage, vii, 
443). 

[No full or quite trustworthy life of Wewitzer 
is accessible. The nearest approach may be 
found in Oxborry's Dramatio Biography (vol. vi,), 
and in a notice of death in tho Boscius, the first 
number of whioh appoared on 4 Jon. 1826. 
Gonost’s Account of tho English Stage; Baker, 
Eood and Jones’s Biagraphia Dramatics; Thes¬ 
pian Magazine and Literary Eopositor; Thes¬ 
pian Dictionary; Gilliland's Dramatic Mirror; 
Clark EussoU's Representative Aetors; New 
Monthly Magazine ; Georgian Era; Notes and 
Queries, 9 th ser. i. 168,262, 878 ; Secret Me¬ 
moirs of the Green Boom; Authentic Memoirs 
of the Green Boom; Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Jordan 
have, in addition to works cited, been consulted.] 
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"VEY or WAY, WILLIAM (1407 P- 
3476 ), traveller and author, bom in Devon- 
bhire apparently in 1407, was educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. and B.D. 
before the autumn of 1430, when he became 
fellow of Exeter College. He held his fel¬ 
lowship at least till 1442, if not later, and 
then became an original fellow of Eton Col¬ 
lege, though liia name does not occur, as 
Harwood implies, in the charter of founda¬ 
tion. Early m 1450 he started on a pilgrim¬ 
age to the shrine of St. James of Compo- 
stella, leaving Eton on 27 March, and sailing 
from Plymouth on 17 May. He reached 
Coruna on 21 May, and left it on his return 
home on 6 June, arriving at Plymouth on 
the 9th. As tho statutes of Eton College 
forbade fellows to he absent more than six 
weeks, Wey probably obtained leave of ab¬ 
sence similar to that granted him in a letter 
from Ileniy VI, among the archives at Eton 
dated 11 Aug. [1467], to go on a second 
pilgrimage to holy places. Tie left Venice 
on 18 May 1468, reached Jaffa on 18 and 
Jerusalem on 24 June, leaving again on 
2 July, and returning to Eton late in the 
nutum.il, the whole journey having taken 
tkirty-nino weeks. On 26 Feb. 1462 AVey 
left Eton for a second visit to Palestine, 
sailing from England on 18 March, and 
arriving at Venice on 22 April. lie re¬ 
mained there five weeks, witnessing tho 
ceremonies of St. Mark’s day and those con¬ 
nected with the installation of Nicolas Moro 
as doge in succession to Tnacalo Molopero. 
He left on 26 May, arriving at Jaffa on 
16 July; he started back from Jerusalem on 
the 25tJi, and landed at Dover on 1 Dec. 

Of all of these pilgrimages Wey left a 
remarkably detailed and interesting account, 
formerly preserved in Edingdon monastery 
([not, as Aungier states, at Syon), and now 
in the Hodleian Library (MS. 666 ); it was 
edited with introduction and uoIob for the 
Itoxburglie Club in 1867. The manuscript 
begins with two introductory treatises in 
prose, giving information useful for travellers, 
much m the manner of a modern guidebook; 
the narratives in verse follow in a stilted 
metro, baid to resemble Lydgate’s, That of 
the journey to St. James of Compostella is 
tho least interesting of the three, though it 
contains some information on the ecclesias¬ 
tical condition of Spain. Tho narrative of 
the first journey to Jerusalem is detailed 
after Way’s departure from Venice, while 
that of the second journey is fuller on his 
travels across Europe. 

Soon after his return from his third pil¬ 
grimage, Wey resolved to take the monastic 
vow, thereby vacating his fellowship at 


Eton. He entered the Augustinian monas¬ 
tery at Edingdon, Wiltshire, where he passed 
the remainder of his days. He gave that 
house some church furniture, relics, and 
curiosities which he had collected in Pales¬ 
tine, and died on 30 Nov. 1476. 

Besides his itineraries, Wey wrote, ‘ Ser- 
mones dominicales super Evangelia per 
totum Annum’ and ‘ Sermones dePestisprm- 
cipnlibus et Sanctis cum aliis multis Ser- 
monibus goneralibus; ’ both were formerly 
extant in Syon MS, Q. 14 (Bateson, Cat, 
Libr, Syon Monastery, 1898, p. 162). 

[Introd. to Roxburghe Club edition of Wey’s 
Itineraries; Tannor’s Bibl.pp. 769-60; (Judin's 
Script. Eccl. iii. 2643; Fabricius, Bibl. Med. 
JEvi, vi. 002; Tobler’s Bibb Googr. Palestine, 
1867, p. 48; Boose’s Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxford 
Hist, Hoc.) pp. lxx, 36, 369 ; Wood’s Hist, et 
Antiq. Unto. Oxon. ii. 96; Harwood’s Alumni 
Eton. p. 61.J A. F. P. 

WEYLAND, JOHN (1774-1864), writer 
on the poor laws, born on 4 Dec. 1774, was 
tho eldest son of John Weyland (1744- 
1825) of Woodrising, Norfolk, and Wood- 
eaton, Oxfordshire, by his wife Elisabeth 
Johanna (d. 1822), daughter and coheiress of 
John Nourse, of Woodeaton. He matricu¬ 
lated from Christ Oliurch, Oxford, onlONov. 
1792, and was called to the bar by the society 
of the Inner Temple in 1800. He devoted 
much time to the study of the English poor- 
law system, and in 1807 published'A Short 
Enquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and 
Effect of the Poor Laws, London, 8vo. In 
this treatise, and in a supplemental pamphlet 
published in thr some year entitled ‘ Obser¬ 
vations on Mr. Whitbread’s Poor Bill and on 
the Population of England,’ London, 8vo, 
he deprecated too much education for the poor, 
and affirmed that a certain, degree of hard¬ 
ship was a necessary incentive to industry. 

On 31 July 1880 he was returned to par¬ 
liament for Hindon in Wiltshire, and re¬ 
tained his seat until December 1832. He 
died, without issue, atWoodrising on 8 May 
1864, On 12 March 1799 bemarried Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter and heiress of Whitstead 
Keene of Richmond. 

Besides the works mentioned, Weyland 
was the author of ' A Letter to Sir Hugh 
Inglis on the State of Religion in India’ 
(London, 1818, 8vo), and 'The Principles 
of Population and Production as they are 
affected by the Progress of Society ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1816, 8vo); be edited Robert Boyle’s 
' Occasional Reflections ’ (London, 1808,8vo). 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886; Official Returns of Members 
of Parliament; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1810; Gent. Mug. 1854, i. 670.1 E, I. 0, , 
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WEYLAND, THOMAS dh (Jl. 1272- 
1200), judge, was a member of a Norfolk 
family that since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century had possessed land at 
Oxburgh and elsewhere in that county (Black 
Book of Exchequer in Rxn’s Norfolk Anti¬ 
quarian Miscellany, i. 48, 95). The gossip 
of the Dunstable annalist ' de imo in altum 
clevatus’ (p. 366) ignores the respectability 
of his descent. The name comos irom Wey- 
land, a wood near Wattou, which gives its 
name to a Norfolk hundred. The family had 
also possessed lands in Ireland since about 
1248, at which time one William de Woy- 
land was in Ireland, in the service of Ay mer do 
Valence (d. 1200) [q. v.], the half-brotlior of 
Henry III (Gal. hoc. Ireland, 1171-1261, pp. 
439,460). Thin William is probably the sumo 
asthe Sir William do Woylaiul whom a pedi¬ 
gree in Blomoflold’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vi. 178, makes, 
with his wife Morsilia(wlio aftorwards mar¬ 
ried John do Brandon), the fat her of Thomas 
thojudgo. 'L’liisWilliamisgonerally identified 
witli the William do Woylaud who was os¬ 
cheal or south of Trent between 1201 and 
1265, justice itinerant, holdor of many par¬ 
ticular assises, and justice of the common 
pleas in 1272 and 1273 (Foss, Ilioyrapliia 
lurid ica, p. 720). However, an entry in 
‘ Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland,’ 
1252 84 (p. 499), makes ibis William a 
brother of Thomas Woylaud. There wore 
several other Woylands mentioned in the 
records of thie timo whose precise relation¬ 
ship to oaah other and to the judge is hard 
to determine. The most, important of thefle, 
Sir Nicholas de Weyland, also a son of Sir 
William, was probably tho justice’s older 
brother, or possibly his nephew. 1 le got tho 
mauor of Oxburgh with his wife, Juliana 
Burnell, and was knight, of the shiro for 
.Suffolk in 1297,1298, and 1306 (Pari. Wrils, 
i. 90J). 

Thomas do Weyland bacamo a clerk and a 
subdeacon in early life, but, attaining success 
os a lawyer, ho kept, his clerical status in tho 
battleground, and before 1272 had married a 
lady named Elizabeth (Cal. of Patent Polls, 

1 Edward 1, in Deputy-Keeper’s Forty- 
sceohd Report, p. 560). It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that this Thontns was Thomas do Wey¬ 
land of llydon, who, with his wife Eliza¬ 
beth, acknowledged a fine so late as 28 Ed¬ 
ward I (Rtb, Cal. of Norfolk Feet of Fines, 
pp. 188,153). About 1271 or 1272 he was 
Associated as justioo itinerant with lloger de 
Seyton in Essex and Hertfordshire (Dtrs- 
Dixe, Chronica Senes, p. 25). In the early 
years of Edward I’s reign he was constantly 
employed in holding particular asaizes, espe¬ 
cially in the eastern counties. There are 


innumerable instances of this in the 1 lexica, 
graphical’ calendar of the early patent rolls 
of Edward I, scattered in the reportB of the 
deputy-keeper of the records. BoforeMiohael- 
mas 1274 he became justice of the bench at 
Westminster, that is, in more modem phrase 
of the court of common pleas, though in 
1276 ho is described as one of the ‘ sorvientes 
regis ad legem ’ (ih. p. 26). In July or August 
1278, during tho parliament at Gloucester 
Edward reorganised tho staff of the bench 
at Westminster, appointing Weyland chief 
justice, with a salary of sixty marks a year 
(Pari. Writs, i. S82). On 20 Kept, of the 
same yoar Weyland wab present at the 
homage of Alexander III, king of Scots, at 
Westminster (ib. i. 7). ’ ' 

During the eleven years that Weyland 
acted as chief justice ho showed great ac¬ 
tivity in tho administration of tho law, but 
neglected no opportunity of furthering Ms 
own interest iimf building up a great Inndod 
estate. Ilis behaviour, ahvayb questionable, 
bucamo exceptionally scandalous between 
1286 and 1289, wlion thu absence of Ed¬ 
ward I and thu ehancollor Burnell on the 
continent removed the chief chocks upon 
hit, action and that of his colleagues. In 
November 1276 lie obtained from his mother 
and her new husband, John de Brandon, 
a release of all her dower rights both in 
Ireland niul in England, in return for the 
manor of Middleton for life (Cal. Doe. 
Ireland, J252-84, p. 21 J). He was 
already in possession of his father’s Irish 
estates, mul in February 1281 had letters of 
prol ootion in England for two years (ib. p. 
376). Again, on l July 1286 ho had pro¬ 
tection in Ireland for throe years ‘on re¬ 
maining in England on tho special affairs 
of the king’ (ib, 1285 92, p. 39). In Eng¬ 
land he collected a largo amount of property. 
On 29 June 1270 lie reooivod tho manor of 
Groat Mnssinglmm, and two years later that 
of Northall, both in Norfolk (Blomukibh), 
Norfolk, ix. 262-8). In 1388 ho bought a 
largo property at (Irimoslono, Oronghom, and 
(layton, Norfolk (ib. viii. 450). IIo made 
oilier acquisitions in Suffolk and in Essex, 
whore in 1286 ho had license for making 
parks at Ohigwoll and Writtlo. In Kent he 
obtained the manor of Gravosond, and in 
Gloucestershire inherited that of Sodbury 
from William, his father, whore in 1280 he 
had license for holding a market and fair 
(Cal. Rot. Gartarum, p. 107). The estates 
he held at tho time of his fall are enumerated 
in 4 Oalendariumlnquisitionum postmortem,’ 
i, 102,106,116, 130,144, 817. 

On Edward I’s return to England in 
August 1280, a chorus of oomplaints were 
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*flSed against the conduct of his judges. 
Weyland ■was the first victim. He "was 
charged with inciting his esquires to com¬ 
mit a homicide, and of giving them refugo 
and protection after the perpetration of the 
murder. The ‘ Annals of Dunstable ’ (j>. 856) 
say that he was found guilty of this by a 
jury; but the ‘Osney Annals,’ with more 
probability, assert that he ran away to avoid 
the king’s judgment being passed upon him. 
Anyhow, before 19 Sept, the king had or¬ 
dered alibis estates to he seized {Cal. Patent 
Polls, 12851-91, p. 828), and on 24 Sept. 
Ralph of Sandwich [q. v.] was made chief 
justice of the bench, ‘ the Icing not desiring 
that Thomas de Weyland should exercise that 
office until further order’ {ih. p. 824). There¬ 
upon Weyland fled for sanctuary to the con¬ 
vent of the .Franciscans, established at Bab- 
well, just outside the north gate of Bury St. 
Edmunds, where he was allowed to assume 
the friar’s liahit. The convent was watched 
by Sir Itobert Malel, and as Weyland did 
not withdraw after the traditional forty days, 
Edward resolved to starve out the inmates. 
Great commotion was excited among the 
stricter clergy by tlio severity of the icing. 
Archbishop Pecldmm wrote twice to Millet 
by 22 Nov., urging him to have pity on the 
poor friars. The primate now first discovered 
that Weyland was a suhdeacon, and strove 
to claim for him tho immunity of liis clergy 
(PnCKlIAW, Letters, iii. 908-9). Edward 
allowed the friars to leave the convent, and 
eventually Weyland himself was starved out 
and conducted by Malet to the Tower. There 
Weyland was offered a threefold option. [To 
might stand (rial by his peers, endure per¬ 
petual imprisonment, or abjure the realm for 
ever. Other charges had in tho interval 
been formulated against him. Moreover, the 
stormhad nowhurst against the other judges, 
and further complaints were threatened. 
Accordingly Weyland agroed to abjure tho 
realm. On 20 Fob. 1200 Sir E. Malet was 
appointed to deliver Weyland from l.heTower^ 
with power to grant him life and liberty if 
he confess his felony and abjure the realm 
{Cal. Rot. Pat. 1283-91, p. 341). On the 
some day Weyland abjured the realm. Dover 
was assigned us his port of embarkation, and 
thither the ex-judge went with bare feet, 
uncovered head, and cross in hand {Ann. 
Dumtaple, p. 856. For the ceremonial and 
leghl incidents involved in the abjuratio 
regni, see A. ESville in Revue Hiatorique, 
1892,1.1-42). He took refuge in France 
(LAifaiom, il 185). Unlike Balpk de Heng- 
r mm £q, y,] aud other judges, he was never 
pardoned or allowed to return. His subse.- 
queut history in exile is unknown. 


Weyland 

.Weylimd’s goods and chattels were for¬ 
feited by the mere fact of his abjuration, and 
were already in the king’s hands. However, 
he had carefully provided against the cam- 

E lete ruin of his family by jointly enfeoffing 
is second. wife, Margaret, and their son 
Richard with some of his property, while 
other lands had been held jointly by him, 
his elder son John, and his daughter Eleanor. 
A vigorous attempt was made by Gilbert do 
Clare, eighth earl of Gloucester [q. v.], to upset 
this arrangement with regard to the manor 
of Sodbury, of which Gloucester was capital 
lord. He urged that there was no precedent 
for the wife of a felon holding his lands 
during his life, and that it would be a great 
prejudice to all capital lords were this done. 
It was, however, decided that the joint 
feoffment had been formally made, and judg¬ 
ment in favour of Margaret anti her son was 
duly given. She wsb, however, ordered not 
to give support, openly nr secretly, to her 
banished husband (Rot. Pari. i. 66-67 ). In 
this and in similar eases Edward treated 
Woyland’s family with such rigid justice that 
he ovon declined to set aside the ‘ nrnri- 
tngiuni’that, Weyland had procured of the 
heir of John de Nm ille, though Ins kin 
pleaded that it would now bo disparagement 
to marry him to the felon’s daughter {ih. i. 
62). 

Weyland was twiuo married. Though 
Archbishop Pockliam denied tho validity of 
both of the marriages of the ex-subdeacon, 
they were never questioned hv any other 
authority. By his first wife he seems to 
have heon the father of Thomas and John 
do Weyland, both of whom retained scraps 
of his property (ih. i. 51). By Margaret de 
Moso, Maze, or Moves, lie was the rather of 
Richard ds Weyland, and probably also of 
his daughter Eleanor. His wifo Margaret 
died in 3826 (Cal. Inq. post mortem, i. 317). 

[Atm. of Dunstable (iii. 365-6), Ann. of Osney 
(iv. 320), and Ann. of 'Worcester (iv. -109) in 
Annalas Monastic!; Ann. London and Monk of 
Malmeslmry in Chronicles Edward I and Ed¬ 
ward II (i. 07, ii. 239); Pcckhum's Letters, pp. 
160, 392, 968-9, B. Cotton, pp. 171-3, John 
Oxenedes, p. 273, all in RoIIb Ser.; Heming- 
burgh,iii. 16 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Political Songs, 
pp. 224-30 (Camden Soc.); Rot. Pari. i. 9, 23, 
46-8, 51-3, 67, 59, 66-7; Pari, Writs, vol. i. ; 
Calendars of Patent Rolls, Edward I; Cal. Doc. 
Ireland; Abbreviate Rotulorum Originalftmi, 
Abbrevi&tio Placitornm; Cal. Rotulorum Car- 
tar um ; Rymer’s Fcedeia, vol. i.; Calendarium 
Genealogieum; Dugdole'a Monasticon, vi. 1632; 
Excerpta e Rot. Pin. ii. 360-80; Madox’s Hist, 
of tho Exchequer; Dugdale’s Origines JuAieiales 
and Chronica Sar.; Boss’s Judges of England, 
iii, 170-3; Blomeflold's Norfolk.] T. P. X, 
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WEYMOUTH,Viscounts. [SeeTiiYNNE, 
Sin Thomas, first viscount, 1640-1714; 
Thynne, Thomas, third viscount, 1784- 
1796.] 

WEYMOUTH or WAYMOUTH, 
GEORGE ( Jl . 1007), voynger, concluded an 
agreement with the East India Company in 
September 1601 to make a voyag o 1 o the north¬ 
west Tor the discovery of a passage to India, 
by the terms of which ho was to have 1007 to 
propare his instruments and other necessaries, 
and 6007 if he discovered tho passago, other¬ 
wise—nothing. He sailodfrom Ratcliffs on 
2 May 1602 with two small vessels of 70- and 
60-tons burden respectively and thirty-five 
men and boys all told. The expedition is said 
(Puboiias, iii. 809) to have been made at the 
cost of the Muscovy and Turltoy companies. 
They may have taken a share in tho outlay, 
but the official record shows that tho East 
Judia Company was really responsible (Cal. 
State Papers, East Indies, 1601-2). After 
penetrating some way into Hudson’s Strait 
a mutiny of his men, instigat ed by .Tolm Cart - 
wright, the chaplain, compelled Weymouth 
to return. lie got back to Dartmouth in 
September. The Airool results of his voyage 
woru trifling; but ‘ he did, I concoivc,’ says 
Luke Fox, ' light Hudson into his Straits.’ 
On 24 Nov. 1602 lie was examined before 
tho court of the East India Company, which 
then resolved that a new attempt should bo 
made with the two ships, ono of which 
should be commanded by Woymonth, tho 
details of tho voyage to ho settled after¬ 
wards. It does not appear that this attempt 
got any further than this resolution. 

In 1605 Weymouth was put in command 
of the Archangel, a vessel fitted out for 
trade and discovery by tho Earl of South¬ 
ampton and Lord Arundcll of Wardour. 
She sailed fromltatolidbin tho beginning of 
March, but did not cloar the Channel till 
1 April. On tlio 14th they siglitod Floras, 
and on 14 May made the land, described as 
' a whitish, sandy cliff,’ identified hb Sankaty 
Head, the easlorn extremity of Nontucket. 
On 18 May tlioy arrivod at. an island now 
identified os Monhogan, eighty-four miles to 
tho north-east from Cape Ann, and tho next 
day they found a snug anchorago, into which 
thoy took the ship. A trade was quickly 
established with tho Indians, and a valuable 
cargo of skins obtained at a very small cost. 
Meantime Weymouth went away in a boat 
and presently discovered a large river, up 
which ho went for a considerable distance. 
He and those with him seem to havo hold 
this discovery to be tho great, result of tho 
voyage; but from that day to this no ono 


has ever been able to determine positW^* 
what river it was, capable opinion in the 
United States being divided between the 
Penobscot, St. George’s River, and the Ken¬ 
nebec. Having got as much cargo as the? 
could carry, they sailed for England on 
16 June, and arrived atDartmoutk onlSJuly 
bringing with them five Indians, who wore 
handed over to Sir Ferdinando Gorges [q. v .l 
at, Plymouth. Weymouth reported pleasant 
climate, excellent soil, good harbours, facili- 
ties for trade; but opinion still set in favour 
of gold and precious stones rather than of 
commerce, agriculture, and hard work, and 
for sevoral years no further notice was taken 
of Weymouth’s discoveries. It does not 
seem that Woymouth lived to help in settling 
tho Now England coast. The laet mention 
of him is on 27 Oct. 1607, when he was 
granted a pension of 3s. id. per diem ‘ until 
such time as lie shall rocoive from his ma¬ 
jesty somo other advancement.’ 

[Oal. Stato Papers, East Indies; Purchas hit 
Pilgrimos, iii. 800, iv. 1060; Stevens's Dawn of 
British Trade to the East Indios; Hosier's True 
Eolation of tho most prosperous Voyage made 
this prosont yeoro by Captuino George "Way- 
mouLh, ISOfi, black lotter. This small book ij 
very roro, and is quotod as having fetched eight 
hundred dollars at hook sales. It wns roprinted 
in 1887 for tho Gorges Society, edited, with an 
introduction (including a forty-pnge discussion 
of tho river (post ion), by II. S. Burrago; Bel¬ 
knap's Amorioan Biography, vol. ii.; Winsor's 
History of Amorica, iii. 189-02.) J. K. L. 

WHALEY or WHALLEY, THOMAS 
(1760-1800), Irish politician and eccentric, 
sometimes callod ‘Buck’ or 'Jerusalem’ 
Whaley, was born in 1760, probably in the 
north of Ireland. His father, llicliord 
Ohapol Whaley of Whalley Abbey, co. 
Wicklow, a staunch proteslanl, hold con¬ 
siderable properly in Ulster, and became 
known as ‘ Burn-Okapel ’ Whaley owing to 
his froquent burnings of catholic chapels 
in 1798, Ho married a woman considerably 
younger than himsolf, by whom ho had seven 
children. Thomas was the eldest son. The 
eldest daughter, Anne, married John Fitz- 
gibbon (afterwards Earl of Glare) [q. v.] on 
1 July 1786. 

When Thomas was sixteen years of age 
ho was sent to Paris, and was there placed 
under a tutor who was unable to oontrol the 
youth’s mania of extravagance. He hod an 
income valued at 10,0007 a year, but re¬ 
sorted to gaming as a means of meeting his 
heavy expenses. While in Paris, he kept up 
a town house and a country house, which 
many of his acquaintances made their home. 
At longtk, hayinglost in one evening 14,0007 
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dt‘cards, he gave a bill for the amount on his 
banker, Latouche of Dublin^ who dishonoured 
it, and he had to leave Pans. He next went 
to London, and thence returned in 1788 to 
Dublin, where, soon after his arrival, he ac¬ 
cepted a curious wager. Some friends of his, 
hearing of his intention to revisit the con¬ 
tinent, happened to ask him where he was 
going, to which he abruptly replied 1 Jeru¬ 
salem.’ Upon this they wagered him a sum 
variously estimated at from 15,0001. to 
80,0001. that he would never reach the Holy 
City. He at once took up the wager, ana 
on 22 Sept. 1788 started on his journey. 
He returned in June 1789, having duly, as 
arranged, played ball against the walls of 
Jerusalem. This wager made him famous. 
He immediately recommenced his riotous 
mode of life in Dublin, and indulged in various 
foolish wagers, which made him notorious, 
On one occasion, in Daly's Club-house, he 
wagered he would jump from the drawing¬ 
room windows of his palace in Stephen’s 
Green (now the Catholic University building ) 
into the first barouche that passed, and kiss 
its occupant. This feat he accordingly per¬ 
formed. After further escapades, bo again 
went to Paris, where he witnessed many of 
the scenes of the Devolution, but was obliged 
to leave during the height of the 4 Reign of 
Terror.’ lie reappeared in Dublin for n time, 
and thence retired to the Isle of Man. 
"Whaley was a member of the Irish par¬ 
liament for years, and took a somewhat 
erratic part in politics. He was elected 
member for Newcastle, co, Down, in 1785, 
before he was of age, and represented the 
constituency till 1790. lfrom 1797 to 1800 
hewaaM.P. for Euniscorthy, and was bribed 
first to vote for the union, and afterwards to 
vote against it (Barrington, Rise and Fall 
of the Irish Nation). 

In 1800, while passing through England 
on his way to London, he caught a chill, 
which developed an old complaint—rheu¬ 
matic fever. lie died of it on 2 Nov, at 
Knutsford in Cheshire. In tho previous 
January, after tho death of a mistress by 
whom no had had several children, he had 
married Mary Catherine, daughter of Nicho¬ 
las Lawless, first lord Cloncurry. 

So that his career might prove a warning 
to others, Whaley wrote his memoirs in two 
large quarto volumes, and loft them to be pub¬ 
lishedby his executors, who, however, did not 
carry out his wish. They were edited, with 
introduction by Sir Edward ■Sullivan, bart., 
in 1908; tbe volume includes Whaley’s 
1 Journey to Jerusalem written in 1707.’ 

[Whaley's Metnoirs,ed.Sir IS. Sullivan, Loadon, 
1000 j Fitzpatrick's Ireland before the Union, ap¬ 


pendix ; Webb's Compendium of Irish Biogr.; 
Burke’s Peerage; Gent. Mag.l800,ii. 1114,1209; 
Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin. 1 D. J. O’D. 

WHALLEY. [See also Whaley.] 

WHALLEY, EDWARD ( d. 1676 P), 
regicide, was second son of Richard Whalley 
of Kirkton and Screveton, Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Prances, daughter of Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Hmchinbroolc, and aunt 
of the protector, Oliver Cromwell (Noble, 
House of Cromwell, ii. 341; Thoroton, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, i, 248; Chester, London Mar¬ 
riage Licences, col. 1448). Richard Whalley 
[q. v.] was hie great-grandfather. Edward 
was brought up to trade and, according to 
Heath, became a woollen-draper; some 
royalist accounts describe him as ‘broken 
clothier' (Heatu. Chronicle, p. 872). He 
took up arms for the parliament at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, andwas possibly the' Edward 
Walley’who appears in Essex’s army list 
as cornet to Captain John Fiennes (Pea¬ 
cock, Army Lists, p. 65). In 1643 he be¬ 
came major of Cromwell's regiment of horse, 
and distinguished himself at Gainsborough 
fight. ‘The honour of this retreat,’ said 
Cffomwell’s despatch, ‘is due to God, as alBo 
nil the rest: Major Whalley did in this carry 
himself with all gallantry becoming a gentle¬ 
man nnd a Christian ’ (Carlyle, Cromwell, 
letter xii), WhaUey fought at Marston 
Moor, and in 1644 is styled lieutenant- 
colonel. On the formation of the new 
model in 1046 Cromwell’s regiment was 
divided into two parts, and the command of 
one of them was given to Whalley. He 
served at its head at Naseby, nnd at the 
storming of Bristol, and was sent with it 
into Oxfordshire in December 1645 to watch 
the motions of the garrison of Oxford 
Seriqge, Anglia Jlediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 40, 
16, 174). Banbury surrendered to him 
on 9 May 1646, after a Biege of eleven weeks 
(ii. p. 259; Cary, Memorials of the Civil 
War, i. 28). He next besieged Worcester, 
which fell on 23 July, but not till Whalley 
had been superseded by Colonel Raina- 
borough. According to Richard Baxter, 
then chaplain of Whalley’s regiment, his 
colonel was superseded because he was not 
a sectary, but orthodox in religion, and 
therefore in disfavour at headquarters (Re- 
jitpiicB Baxtericmee, pp. 52, 66; Spbigge, 
p. 290; Webb, Civil War in Herefordshire, 
u. 272). 

Whalley’s regiment, however, was full of 
sectaries, and was one of those which took 
the lead in opposing the attempted disband¬ 
ment in April 1647, and Whalley himself 
was very forward in representing the griev* 
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prices of his soldiers ( Clarke Pctpers, i. 88, 
86, 08, 70). When Cornet Joyce seized 
Charles l at Holdeuby, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
ordered Whalley ana his regiment to take 
the charge of tho king (ib. i. 12:2; Old Par- 
liamentanj History, xV. 401, 409, 414, 494). 
This led to a disputo betwcon Whalley and 
tho parliamentary commissioners, who or- 
dorod him to remove tho king’s episcopalian 
chaplains, which ho declined to do without 
instructions from his general (ib. xvi. 46-9). 
As the custodian of tho king he showed both 
courtesy and firmness, and when diaries 
fled from Ilamptou Court ho left bokind him 
a letter thanking Whalley for his civility 
(ib. xvi. 327; ItusHWO imr, vii. 79/5, 843). 
Tho narrative of tile king's flight which 
Whalley gavo tho House of Commons is 
printed in Peek’s ‘Desiderata Ouriosa’ (od. 
1779, p. 374). 

When tho sucond civil war broke out 
Whalley fought undor Fairfax at. tho battle 
of Maidstone, was then sent to pursue tho 
JSarl of Norwich, and Anally took part in 
tho siego of Colchester (Clarice Papers, ii. 
24-7; Garthncr, (treat Civil War, iv. 112, 
14B). Ho was appointed on (i Jan. 1019 
one of thu commissioners for the trial of the 
king, altondod every sit.1 ing wit h one excep¬ 
tion, and signed tho death-warrant (Nalhon, 
Trial qf Charles I). 

During tho republic Whallcy's importance 
was purely military; he neither Bat in tho 
Long parliament nor was ho a member of 
any of the councils of state. Tn 1050 ho 
accompanied Cromwell in his invasion of 
Scotland, with tho rank of commiHsuvy- 
genoral of tho liuvso, and played a prominent 
part in the battle of Dunbar, whore ho was 
wounded and had his horse killed under 
him (Memoirs of Kir H.Slinysby and Captain 
John Hodgson, ed. 180(1, pp. 228, 302; Port¬ 
land MSS. i. 608; ( 'aulyi.h, Cromwell, lot I or 
exl). In October 1050 Whalley was posted 
at Carlisle to watch the remonstrant s undor 
Ker and Strachlm in south-west Kent land. 
Tie tried tn convert the lnadors by eontro- 
vorBial loiters, which failing, ho assisted 
Lambert in dofuating ICor at Hamilton on 
1 Dec. 1860 (ib. p. 830; Oarlylij, Cromwell, 
lottor cliii; Mercurius Polilicvs, p. 420). hi 
1661 ho accompanied Cromwell in his pur¬ 
suit of CharloB II, and, fought at Worcester 
on 3 Sept. (Old Parliamentary History, xix> 

Whalloy presented tho petition of tho 
tutmy to parliament on 18 Aug. 1662 (ib. xx. 
97), approved of tho expulsion of the par¬ 
liament by Cromwell, and was an activo 
supporter of tho pro! uotorate, In the two 
parliaments called by tho Protector ho repre¬ 


sented Nottinghamshire, but took little part 
in their debates, except on the case of James 
Naylor [q. v.], the qnaker, against whom be 
was extremely zealous (Burton, Liaru i 
101,168, 260). A bill dealing with the diVi- 
sion of commons was his sole attempt at legis¬ 
lation (ib. i. 175). When tho major-generals 
woro established, Whalloy was appointed to 
take charge of the counties of Lincoln,Notts 
Derby, Warwick, and Leicester (31 Oct! 
1055; Masson, Life of Milton, v. 49), and 
was very active in suppressing alehouses 
ojecting scandalous ministers, and taxing 
oavnliors (Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. 
1886, ii. 201, 204). Many of Whalley’s let- 
tors during his tenure of that command are 
printed in tho ‘ Tlmrloo Papers ’ (vols. iii, 
iv.) Wlinllley disliked the proposed revival 
of the royal title in 1057, but approved of 
tlm rest of tho petition and advice, and was 
mado one. of the mombore of the now House 
ol‘ Lords established in December 1067 
(R orton, ii. 43; Tmntr.mi, vi. 068). The 
republican pamphleteer who drew the cha¬ 
racters of tho now lords could find little to 
say to his discredit, savo that, lie was no 
groat zealot, lor tho cause ( Harleian Miscel¬ 
lany, ed. Park, iii. 464, 482). In 1659 
Whalley had a violent quarrel with Colonel 
Asliliold concerning the merits of tho second 
chamber, for wliioh Richard Cromwell 
threatened to cashier Ashflold (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, ed. 1804, ii. (11). Ho supported 
L’iohard ngainst tho army, and would have 
fought for him had not his regiment refttsed 
obedience to his orders ( ib. ii. (11, 60). As a 
kinsman of tho Protector lie was naturally 
distrusted, and the restored Long parlia¬ 
ment gavo tlm command of bis regiment tn 
its major, Robert Swallow, and negatived 
tho proposal to appoint, Whalloy to another 
( Commons’ Journals, vii. 749). On 1 Nnv. 
tho army persuaded Whalley lo go as its 
agent to Scotland in order to mediate with 
General Monek, lint ho met with no success 
('True Narrative of the Proceedings in Par¬ 
liament, jinny, 8fc.,from 29 Sept. 1650, 4to. 
p. 03; Bakur, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, p. 
000 ). 

Tho llestoralion mado Whalley’s position 
desperate. IIo lost by it the estate of Sib- 
Ihorpo, purchased from tho l)nko of New¬ 
castle's trustees, and the manors of West 
Walton and Torriugton, which he had 
bought when tho queen’s lands were sold, in 
addition to lands in Scotland worth 600/. 
per annum, which the Long parliament had 
given him (Noble, House of Cromwell, ii. 
147; Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 285; Common s’ 
Journals, vii. 14). As a regicide who did 
not obey the proclamation for tho surrender 
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of "the late king’s judges, he was excluded 
from the act ofmdemnity, and had no ohanee 
of life if he were captured. On 22 Sept. 1660 
the government offered a reward of 1001. for 
his arrest (Kbnnmt, Register , p. 264). But 
before this was issued Whalley, in company 
with his son-in-law, Major-general William 
Goffe [q. v.], had landed at Boston. In 
March 1861 they removed to Newhaven, 
and in October 1664 to Hadley, Massa¬ 
chusetts. At fust Kirk and Kellond, two 
English merchants sent over by Charles II 
to secure their arrest, found little help in 
the colonies, and, though long obliged to re¬ 
main in strict concealment, the two regi¬ 
cides were never betrayed. On 5 Sept. 1661 
the commissioners of the united colonies 
published a declaration against harbouring 
either of them, hut it remained a dead letter. 
In 1665 tho commissioners sent t,o look into 
the government of tho American colonies 
were directed to search for them, hut, tho 
search was equally fruitless. A detailed 
account of the wanderings of Whalley and 
Ills compan ion, of their places of concealment, 
and of the different local tradil ions respect ing 
them, iB contained in tlio ' History or Three 
of the Judges of Charles l, 1 by Ezra Stiles 
(Hartford, 1794). 

A letter from Goffe to his wife in 1674 
describes Whalley as still alive hut ex¬ 
tremely infirm. 'He is scarce capable of 
any rational discauroc, his understanding, 
memory, and epoech doth so much fail him, 
and seems not to take much notice of any¬ 
thing that is either dono or said, but 
patiently bears all things’ (Utiles, p. 118). 
The date of his death is unaoriaiu, but. it is 
evident from the remainder ol' the letter that 
it cannot have been long delayed. Tlieslono 
bearing the letters ‘E. W.' supposed to 
have been erected over his remains at New¬ 
haven probably marks the tomb of a diffe¬ 
rent person (Savage, Genealogical Dictionary 
of Neia England, iv. 498). Whalley mar¬ 
ried (1) Judith, daughter of John Duffell of 
Rochester; (2) Mary Middleton. By his first 
wile he had, besides othor children, a son 
John, who married a daughter of Sir Herbert 
Spriugatt j and a daughter Francos, who mar¬ 
ried Major-general William Goffe {Visitation 
of Nottinghamshire, Hurl. Soe. iv. 118} 
Nichols, Leicestershire, ii. 786), 

Major-general "Whalley’s younger brother 
Henry, who was an attorney in Guildhall in 
1628, was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 8 Sept. 
1648, and was appointed in March 1652 one of 
the judges of the Soottish admiralty court 
(Foster, Gray’s Inn Register] Report on the 
Duke of Portland's MSS. i. 629). In 1656 
he was advocate-general of the army in 


Scotland, and was employed to examine into 
Overton’s jjlot (Thubloe, iii. 205; Burton, 
Diary ? i. 3o6, iv. 155). He represented the 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles in the par¬ 
liaments of 1656 and 1659. Whalley was 
no great friend of freedom of opinion; in 
1654 he was concerned in the suppression 
of the Racovian catechism, and in 1667 en¬ 
deavoured to induce parliament to suppress 
an astrological work (Masson, Life of Mil- 
ton, iv. 423, 488; Burton, Diary, i. 80,806). 
He married Rebecca Duffell, a sister of his 
brother’s first wife. 

[A life of Whalley is given in Noble’s Lives 
of the Regicides, and in the history of the 
Whalley family contained in vol. ii. of Noble’s 
Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell. 
Doeurnents relating to his exile in New England 
aro to he found in the collections of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society, 3rd ser. i. 60, 4th 
ser. viii. 122, and in the Hutchinson Papers 
published by the Prince Society, vol. ii. See 
also Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts; the 
Calendar of Colonial Stnto Papers ; Ezra Stiles’s 
History of Three of tho Judges of Charles I, 
Hartford, 1704; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 
501, 6tli ser. v. 463, vii. 81.) 0. H. I. 

WHALLEY, GEORGE HAMMOND 
(1813-1878), politician, horn on 23 Jan. 
1813, was the eldest son of James Whalley, 
a merchant and banker of Gloucester city, liy 
his wife Elizaboth, daughter of Richard 
Morse of Gurshill, Gloucestershire. Edu¬ 
cated at University College, London, where 
ho guined the first prize for rhetoric and 
metaphysics, ho entered Gray’s Inn on 
20 April 1835, was called to tliebar in 1839, 
and wont tlio Oxford circuit. From 1836 to 
1847 ho acted os an assistant tithe com¬ 
missioner. ne possessed great knowledge of 
the law of tithes, and between 1888 and 
1842 wrote weekly articles on tithe commu¬ 
tation in tho'Justice of the Peace.’ They 
also appeared separately in serial form. In 
1838 ho published * The Tithe Act and the 
Tithe Amendment Act; with Explanatory 
Notes . . . together with the Report of the 
Tithe Commissioners’ (London, 8vo); and in 
the following year issued separately ‘The 
Tithe Amondinent Act’ (London, 12mo). 
In 1848 he enlarged his treatise under the 
title * The Tithe Act and the Whole of tho 
Tithe Amendment Acts . . . with a Trea¬ 
tise on the Recovery of TithB Rent 
Charge’ (London, 12mo); and in 1879 
another edition appeared which he had pre¬ 
pared, entitled 'The Whole of the Tithe 
Acts to the Present Time ’ (London, 12mo). 
The latest edition, revised by George Pem¬ 
berton Leach, appeared in 1896 (London, 
8vo). 
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Whalley unsuccessfully contested Leo¬ 
minster in 1845 and Montgomery in 1852; 
bat on 6 Dec. 1852 he was returned for 
Peterborough in the liberal interest, In 
May 1863 he was unseated on petition, but 
was again returned on 30 April 1850 at the 
goneral election, and rotaincd his seat until 
hie death nineteen years later, During the 
famine of 1847 he established fisheries in the 
west of Ireland, and in his yacht explored the 
fishing banlrs off the coast, receiving for his 
services the thanlcs of the British Association. 
In 1863 ho was appointed examiner of private 
bills for parliament. In 1883 he introduced 
a bill for ‘ Abolishing Committees as a Court 
for Private Bill Legislation,’and in 1865-6 
another for ‘ Abolishing Turnpikes in Eng¬ 
land.’ lie served tho office of sheriff of Car¬ 
narvonshire in 1862, and was also deputy 
lieut enant of Denbighshire and oapt ain of 1 he 
Denbighshire yeomanry. At tho time of the 
Crimean war he volunteered the sorvico of 
his troop, and received the thanks of tho war 
office. Whalley was an ardent prof aslant, 
and made himself not orious by tho frequency 
and bitterness of his denunciations of tho 
jesuits, whom he suspected of all manner ol' 
intrigues. He warmly ospousod tho causo of 
tho Tichborno claimant, and was so intem¬ 
perate in liis advocacy that he was commit! ud 
to prison by Lord-oliief-justieo Oockburn for 
contempt of court. lie diod on 8 Oct. 1878 
at. King William’s Tower, noar Liangollnn in 
Denbighshire, and was buried on 12 Oct. in 
the family vault at lluabon. lie married at 
Brighton, on 26 Jan. 1846, Anne Wakefield, 
eldest daughter of Hicliard Attreo of Black- 
moor, Selborne, Hampshire, By her ho had 
a sou and two daughters. 

[Niehol.is’s A limits of Counties and Comity 
Families of Wnloe, 1876, i. 416; Times, 9 Oct. 
1878; Law Timas, 12 Oct. 1878 ; Wrexham 
AdvorliHor, 12 Oct. 1878; Peterborough Advov- 
tisor, 12 Oct. 1878; Llangollen Advertiser, 
11 Oct. 1878; Official Hetum of Members of 
Parliament; Hansard's Parliamentary Debates.! 

E. I. C. 

WHALLEY, JOHN (1663-1724), 
quack, the son of a Cromwellian advonturor, 
was horn in Ireland on 20 April 1663. Ho 
was a shoemaker by trade. He otirao to 
Dublin in 1082, where he established him¬ 
self as a compounder of universal medicines, 
and gained a reputation as a necromancer 
and as a compiler of prophetic almanacs. 
So great was his fame that the authorities 
consulted him concerning the whereabouts 
of tko Duke of Monmouth. In 1688 lie 
was placed in the pillory for a political 
offence, and somewhat roughly used by tho 
crowd. IIo was very unpopular with the 


whose religion he constantly denounced, ami 
during tho Jacobite ascendenoy in Dublin 
withdrew to England to avoid punishment 
During his sojourn in that country he be’ 
came a coffee-house kooper, but after the 
conclusion of tho Irish war he returned to 
Dublin and took up his residence at the 
* Blew post, next door to the Wheel of For¬ 
tune, on the west side of St. Stephen’s 
Green, whore ho resumed his practice ‘in 
physick and mathematieks,’ and regularly 

■nil nUnVlttfl llin Othinlnmnnl _® . « *- 



—— ——-— — ‘ Advioe from 

the Stars.’ In 1087 and 1688 these annuals 
wore compiled in the interests of the lloman 
catholics who were then dominant in Dublin, 
Before ] 608 Whalley removed to NichoW 
StreoL, next door to the Fleece tavern 
whore in 1701 lie translated ‘Ptolemy's 
Quadripartite, or four books concerning the 
influences of tho stars. Faithfully render'd 
into English from Leo Allaeius’ (Loudon, 
10mo), of which a Bcconil revised edition was 
published by Manoali Sibly [q. v.j i n 1786 
(London, 8vo). lie also issued, with a pre- 
inco, dated from his house in Nicholas' Street 


.i. nutiWi wuiuut, UU HI/. A, U UUUOt! UUUUIl IU6 

old wall, and ho finally romovod to Arundel 
Court, just without, St. Nicholas’Gate. In 
1711 John Mercer, a coal-dealer, commenced 
a prosecution against him for having printed 
as an address to parliament tho case of 
several poor inhabitants of Dublin against 
Moroor as an engrosser or forestaller or coal, 
Whnlloy, however, obtained relief on peti¬ 
tioning the JTouso of Commons, who directed 
proceedings to bo taken against Mercer 'as a 
common and notorious cheat.’ In 1714 the 
astrologer started ‘ Whalley’s News Lettor, 
containing a Ml and particular Account of 
Foreign and Domestic Nows.’ This news¬ 
letter cout ained weekly supplements, in which 
somo leading citizen was grossly satirisod. 
Those scurrilous attacks were advertised be¬ 
forehand, and frequently procured Whalley 
liush-monoy, though occasionally thoy earned 
him a horsewhipping instead, 

Whalley died at D ublin on 17 Jan. 1723-4. 
Swift’s lines on John Partridge [q. v.j com¬ 
mencing 

Hero, flve foot deep, lies on his back 

A cobbler, staimonger, and quack, 

were adapted to Whalley and circulated 
through tho city. By his will, printed in 
Evans’s ' History of Irish Almanacs,' he be- 
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quhithed all his possessions to his wife Mary, 
After Whalley's death, Jemmy Hoey, at the 
1 Sign of the Mercury,’ published for some 
yesrs a spurious edition of Whalley’s al¬ 
manac, but his real successor was hiB 
favourite apprentice, Isaac Butler of Patrick 
Street, at the comer of Bull Alley, who, 
from 1725, continued Whnlley’s almanac 
until his own death, It wae afterwards 
taken up by another astrologer, 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Whnlley was the author of‘ An Account of 
the Great Eclipse of the Moon ... on 
29 Aug. 1718.’ The British Museum contains 
a copy of an almanac compiled by him during 
his sojourn in England, and published in 
London, entitled ‘ England’s Mercury, or 
... an Ephemeris for 1090.' Another copy 
is in the Bodleian Library. Several of hfs 
Irish almanacs are in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. About 1890 also ‘Fer- 
doragn O'Dnly ’ composed a satire in verse of 
thirty-one stanzas on him in retaliation for 
his having caused the hard's brother to he 
prosecuted and hanged. This satire is printed 
in Erse in the introduction to Dr. John 
O’Donovan’s edition of Aengus O’Daly’s 
‘Tribes of Ireland,’ Ferdorogh O'Daly’s 
imprecations are so malignant that the poem 
has never been rendered into English, 

[Notes kindly furnished by Mr. John McCall; 
Wnalloy’s 'Works; Gilbert's Hist, of the City of 
Dublin, 1864, i. 188-93; P. J. McCall's In the 
Shadow of St. Pntriok, 1894, pp. 17-22; O’Dnly's 
Tribes of Ireland, ed. O'Donovan, 1863, pp. 27- 
32; Madden’s Hist, of Irish Periodic Lit. 1867, 
i. 238-51; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. I. C. 

WHALLEY, PETER (1722-1791), 
author and editor, was the son of Peter 
Whalley of Rugby] and was bom on 2 Sept. 
1722. Ecton is said to have been his birth¬ 
place (Beauties of England ,‘ Northampton¬ 
shire,’ p. 177). He was at Merchant Taylors' 
school from 1731 to 1740, and in June 1740 
was elected to a scholarship at St. John's Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1744, 
and proceeded B.C.L. in 1768. In 1743 he 
was elected to a fellowship at St, John’s Col¬ 
lege, and held it for some years. For a time 
he kept a school in Northamptonshire and 
probably at Courteenhall. lie also held the 
vicarage of St, Sepulchre, Northampton. 

In 1760 Whalley succeeded James Town- 
ley (1714-1778) [q.v.] in the post of upper 
grammar master at Christ’s Hospital, and re¬ 
tained it until the summer of 1770. Subse¬ 
quently, it ie said, he was master of St. Olave’e 
school, Southwark. He was appointed on 
6 Feb, 1766 by the corporation of the city of 
London to the rectory of the united parishes 


of St. Mnrgaret Pattens and St. Gabriel, Fen- 
church Street, London; and in 1768 he was 
presented by Christ’s Hospital to the vicarage 
of Horley in Surrey. Both these preferments 
he retained until his death. 

Whalley married, on 16 .Tan, 1768, Betsey 
Jacobs of List Lane (Gent. Mag. 1788, p. 47), 
and, owing to her extravagance, was in later 
life involved in pecuniary difficulty. He 
lived for some months concealed in the house 
of his friend Francis Godolphin Waldron 
[q.v.], but his hiding-place was discovered 
and he fled to Flanders. After a few months’ 
residence there he died at Oetend on 12 June 
1791. His widow survived until 10 March 
1803. His portrait, drawn by Harding and 
engraved by Ridley, is in Harding’s 1 Shake¬ 
speare Illustrated.’ 

When Benjamin Buckler [q. r.] declined in 
1766 the labour of preparing for publication 
the manuscripts of John Bridges (1666- 
1724) [q. v.] on the history of Northampton¬ 
shire, the task fell to Whalley. The first 
volume of Bridges’s 'History and Antiquities 
of Northamptonshire’ was brought out by 
Whalley in 1762, and the first part of the 
second volume appeared in 1709. A pro¬ 
tracted delay then ensued, and the printer 
made a fresh appeal for money to the gentle¬ 
men of the county. Further assistance was 
found, and the finished work at last came out 
in 1791 in two folio volumes. 

■Whalley edited in 1766 ‘The Works of 
Ben Jonson in seven volumes,’ and the 
edition was reissued, as far as regards the 
dramatic works, in conjunction with those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, in 1811. He did 
little for his author, hut the memoir of Jon¬ 
son was ‘not injudicious in the main,though 
composed in a style uncouth and antiquated.’ 
Waldron, in his edition of ‘ The Sad Shep¬ 
herd ’ (1788), reproduced his friend’s anno¬ 
tations, with ‘supplemental notes’ (pp, US- 
140). Whalley went on with preparations 
for a second edition of Jonson’B works, 
which Waldron commenced publishing in 
1792 in numbers. The issue stopped with 
the second number, Whalley’s corrected 
copy came into Gifford's hands ( Jonson , ed. 
Gifford, 1846 ed., pp. 09-71 of ‘Memoir’). 
Whalley’s original works comprise; 1. ‘An 
Essay on the Manner of Writing History’ 

J anon.), 1746. 2. ‘An Enquiry into the 

.earning of Shakespeare,’ 1748. 3, ‘Vindi¬ 
cation of the Evidences and Authenticity of 
the Gospels from the Objections of the late 
Lord Bolingbroke/ 1763. His library was 
sold in 1792, Before leaving England he 
collected subscriptions of a guinea each for 
a work on the royal hospitals of London, but 
it never appeared, 
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[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1718-1888; Robinson’s 
Merchant Taylors' School, ii. 79; Gent. Mag. 

1791 i. 588, ii. 773, 1803 i. 293; Trollope's 
Christ’s Hospital, p. 333; Nichols’s Illustrations 
of Lit. iii. 621-34; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii, 

107-8, iii. 843, viii. 348-9.] W. P. C. 

WHALLEY, RICHARD (1499 P-1683), _ . a _ _ 

politician, bom about 1499, was the only against Somerset’s endeavours to regain^hS 
son and heir of Thomas Whalley of Kirk- position (ii. ii. 21-4, misdated 8 16611 
ton, Nottinghamshire, by his wife Elizabeth, Whalley, however, remained faithful for tli 
daughter of John Strelley of Woodborougli time, ana in February 1500-1 was engaged 
in the same county. He was no doubt in promoting a movement among the nobmtv 
related to the Whalley of Screveton who for restoring Somerset to the protectorship • 
was physician to Tlenry VII, and some of in the event of success Somerset is improbably 
whose medical receipts are extant in the said to have intended creating Whatley ead 
Bodleian ( Rawlhmn MS. A 393, f. 72). He of Nottingham; a patent is even stated to 
is also said to have boon related to Protector have baon made out (Nonr.n, House of Qrom- 
Somerset, lie was educated at St. John’s well, ii. 138). Whalley’s intrigue came to 
College, Cambridge 1 , but does not seem to the notice of the council, and on 18 Feb 
leave taken a degree', lie was introduces! at ho wus committed to lleo Fleet prison. He 
court, where he ingratiated himself with was roloaaed on 2 April, but was hound in 
Henry VIII by leis grace and skill in martial the heavy sum of a thousand pounds. On 
exercises; he was one of the ‘ young gentle- 18 Oct. following, two days after Somerset’s 
man’ who atteeidod Sir Thomas Lovedl’s second nrrost, Whalley was seeit to the 
funeral on 25 May 1524, and three years Tower. He was repeatedly examined with 
lator scorns to have boon employed by_ Grom- a view to procuring ovidence against Somev- 
well in businoss relating to monasteries dis- sot, and lus fidelity broke down under the 
solved by Wolsoy (Letters and Papers, iv. pressure put upon him. At the Protector's 
150, Nos. 5835, 5849, 0033). In 1536 ho trial on 1 Dec. Wlmlloy was one of lie 
was engaged in visiting lesser monasteries in principal witnesses against him ( Jtarl. MS. 
Leicestershire, and on 9 July 1588 he was 2191). Perhaps as a reward Whalley him- 
placed on the commission of tho ponce for self was not brought lo trial, but he re- 
tlio North Riding of Yorkshire. IIo also mained in tlio Tower until June 1552, when 
practised law, ana was paid twenty shillings ho was forced to surrender his receivership 
for his services as oounsol at llie York and fined to such an extent that lie had to 
seesions during the trial of the northern part with Wolbock, Wimbledon, and other 
rebels. On 20 Feb. 1588-9 he was granted manors (Lone m, Illustrations, i. 170, mis- 
the site of the dissolved Wolbeck Abbey dated 1551). On 10 Sent., following he was 
and other lands, and on 25 July 1640 ho onco more sent to tho Tower on a charge 
obtained the manor of Sibthorp. of peculation ; according to Edward VI, 

During the protectorate of Somerset Whalley confessed I o these misdemeanours, 
Whalley appears to have shared with Sir but that his offences wore chiefly political 
John Tliynne [q. v.‘j (he oilico of steward to seems probable from tlio fact that he was 
the duke, a position which, coupled with released immediately upon Queen Mary’s 
his intriguing disposition, brought him into nccossion (0 Aug, 1558). 
prominence. On 17Oct. 1547 ho wasreturned Tn tho parliament that met on 2 April 
to parliament as member for Scarborough, 1554, Whalley sat for East, Grinstead; on 
and he was appointed a commissioner of 29 Oct. following and on 80 Sept. 1566 lie 
chantries under the not passed that year was returned for Nottinghamshire. Hein- 
(Lmair, English Schools, p, 282); he was stituted a suit in the court of exchequer for 
also crown receiver for Yorkshire. In April liis restoration lo the receivership of York- 
1649 Cecil requested his aid in obtaining the shire, but the privy council intervened on 
grant of Wirablodon manor, which Queen 19 Fob. 1666-6, and decided against him on 
Catherine Farr had held for her lifetime, tho ground of his surrender in June 1662, 
but Whalley secured it for himself (Txrnuu, Ou 3 July 1601, however, Elizabeth granted 
i. 276-7, misdated 1660). He was one of him the manors of Whatton, Hawkswortb, 
tlio Protector’s adherents whom Sir Anthony and Towlon, and he is said to have been 
Wingfield [q. v.] was directed to arrest very rich when he died at the age of eighty- 
at Windsor on 10 Oct. 1540, but he had on four on 23 Nov. 1588. He was buried In 
the previous day been sept by Somerset to Sorevetou church, whore his widow raised a 
the duchess at Beddington, and he used One alabaslep monument to bis mejpojy 


the respite to convey a goodly portion of4« 
duke and duchess’s goods to bis own W 
at Wimbledon. On 26 Jan. 1649-1660 he 
and Cecil were bound in recognisances of 
a thousand marks. Warwiok now sought 
to enlist Wholley’s, as he did Cecil’s sun- 
port, and in the following- June it 
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/floured in Thorotoh’, Nottinghamshire, 
j. 250). In 1643 Robert Records [q. v.] 
dedicated to Whalley his ‘Grounds or 
Artes.’ 

Whalley was thrice married, and is said 
to hare had twentv-fire children. His 
eldest son predeceased him in 1682, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson Richard, 
who was sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1595- 
1696, knight of the shirs in 1597, married 
as his second wife Frances, daughter of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, and was father of Colonel 
Edward Whalley [q. v.] 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ; KoLl of 
Somerset's Expenses (Egerton MS. 2815); Cal. 
State Papers, t)om. 1647-fiO , Hist. MSB. Comm. 
]2th Rep. App. r. 66, 66, 111, 124; Hatfield 
IKS. i. 95-8 ; Acts P.O. ed. L.isent; Ellis’s 
Orig Letters, I. ii. 173; Lit. Item, of Edward VI 
(Roxburgbo Club); Machyn's Diary ; Nnrr. of the 
Keformation, Wriothesley’s Chron., Troubles 
connected with the Prayer Book and Visit, of 
Huntingdonshire (Camden Soc,); Visit, of Not. 
tinghamshire(Harl.Soc.),p. 117; Riehmoiulshire 
Wills (Surtees Soc.), p. 79; Off. Ret. Memb. 
Pari.; Thoroton’B Nottinghamshire, vol.i.; Hay¬ 
ward’s Edward. VI; Burnet’s Hist. ed. Pocoek; 
Strype’s Eocl. Mem.; Noble’s House of Crom¬ 
well, ii, 186-40; Tvtlor’s Hist, of Edward VI 
and Mary; Fronde's Hist.; Cooper's Adieu®, i. 
116, 644 ; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies, 
pp. 107-8.] A. F. P. 

WHALLEY, THOMAS SEDGWICK 
(1746-1828), poet and traveller, bom at 
Cambridge in 1740, was the third son of 
John Whalley, D.D., master of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and l-egius professor of 
divinity in that university (d. 1748), who 
married the only child of Francis Squire, 
canon and chancoltov of Wells Cathedral. 
Ilia mother died at Wiuseombe Court, 
Somerset, on 14 Sept. 1803, aged 90. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B.A, in 1767, M.A. in 
1774, and about 1770 was ordained in the 
English church, In March 1772 Dr. Keene, 
bishop of Ely, presented him to the rectory 
of Hagworthingliam, near Spilsby in Lin¬ 
colnshire, and, in oonsequance of its un¬ 
healthy situation in the fens, made it a con¬ 
dition that he should never enter into resi¬ 
dence. This stipulation he readily complied 
with, and for the long period of more than 
fifty years the duties were discharged by a 
curate. About 1825 Whalley built a par¬ 
sonage-house for the benefice. He was ap¬ 
pointed on 22 Aug. 1777 to the prebendal 
stall of Combe (13) in Welle Cathedral, and 
retained it until 1820. 

Whalley married, on 6 Jan. 1774, Eliza¬ 
beth, only child of Edward Jones of Lang¬ 


ford Court in. Burrinjrton parish, Somerset, 
and widow of John Withers Sherwood, with 
whom he obtained a great fortune. About 
1770 he purchased the centre house in the 
Crescent at Bath, and entertained with great 
hospitality both there and at Langford. B[e 
was a conspicuous figure in the set that 
fluttered around Lady Miller at Bath Easton, 
and wrote verses for her. Miss Burney do* 
scribed him as ‘immensely tall, thin and 
handsome, hut affected, delicate, and senti¬ 
mentally pathetic ’ (Diary, i. 814). In the 
summer of 1783, under the Bpur of economy, 
he and his wife broke up their establishments 
in England and went abroad. Langford 
Court, after being let for many years, was 
sold in 1804. Whalley spent the spring and 
winter for a long period in southern France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. At Paris 
in 1783 his appearance drew from Marie- 
Antoinette the compliment of ‘Le hcl Ang¬ 
lais.’ Whalley kept journals of his conti¬ 
nental experiences, which are of much in¬ 
terest. 

As a rule Whalley now spent the summer 
at Mcndip Lodgp, formerly called Langford 
Cottage, on the Mendip hills, where the 
grounds were remarkable for their grottos 
and terrace walks. Mrs. Siddous often visited 
him there, and Hannah More was a neigh¬ 
bour (Murray, Somerset Handbook, p, 395), 
He supported her action over the school at 
Blogdon in an anonymous pamphlet, 1 Anim¬ 
adversions on the Curate of Blngdon’s Three 
Publications, 1802.’ 

Whalley was created D.D. of Edinburgh 
University on 10 July 1808, Next winter 
he bought a house in Baker Street, London, 
and for some years lived there in great ex¬ 
travagance. After the peace of 1814 he 
wont abroad again. On his return in 1818 
he purchased the centre house in Portland 
Place, Bath. In 1825 Whalley bought the 
lease, of a house at Clifton, and in 1828 he 
left England, for the last time. A few weeks 
after Ins arrival at La Fl&cke in France he 
died there of old age, on 8 Sept. 1828, and 
was buried in the consecrated ground of the 
Roman catholic church, a handsome sarco¬ 
phagus of dark slate with Latin inscription 
marking the spot. His first wife died on 
8 Dec. 1801. In May 1803 he married a 
Miss Ileatheote, a lady of good family and 
property in Wiltshire; she died at South- 
broom, near Devizes, on 10 or 11 Oct. 1807. 
In 1818 he married the widow of General 
Horneck (probably Charles Horneck, who 
died at Bath on 8 April 1804). He soon dis¬ 
covered that she was heavily in debt, and 
they agreed to separate. She received fraw 
Whalley a comfortable settlement and a 
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large house in Catherine Place, Bath, in 
'which she gave grand parties. 

Two volumes of Whalley’s ‘Journals and 
Correspondence ’ were edited in 1803 by Hill 
■Wickham, rector of Horsington. Prefixed 
to the first volume is a print by Joseph 
Brown of Whalley’s portrait by Reynolds. 
They contain many interesting letters from 
Mrs. Piozzi and Mrs. Siddons, but are bur¬ 
dened with huge epistles from Miss fcieward 
"Wilberforce described him in 1813 as ‘ the 
true picture of a sensible, woll-informed and 
educated,polished, old,woll-beneflced, noble¬ 
man’s and gentleman’s house-frequenting, 
literary and chess-playing divine.’ Wlialloy 
was a patron of painting; the celebrated 
picture of ‘Tbo Woodman,’ by Barker of 
Bath, was painted for him, and, at bis re¬ 
quest, Sir Thomas Lawrence made an admi¬ 
rable crayon drawing of Cecilia Siddons, his 
god-daughter. 

His writings include: 1. ‘ Edwy and 
Edilda ’ [anon.]; a poetic tale in five parts, 
1779; republished in 1791 in handsome 
quarto edition, with six engravings by a 
young lady (i.o. daughter of Lady Lang- 
liam). 2. ‘ The Castlo of Montval,’ a 
tragedy in fivo aots, 1781; 2nd edit,, with 
a dedication to Mrs. Siddons, 1799; it was 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1799, and 
‘tolerably well received’ (Bakeh, Biogr . 
Dram. ii. 87). 3. ‘ The Fatal Kiss,’ a poem 
[anon.], 1781; ‘an improbable story, written 
in the florid manner of Mrs. Aplira Bolin ’ 
(Monthly Bov, Ixiv. 311). 4. ‘ Verses ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Siddons on her being en- 
gngedatDrury Lane Theatre,’1782. 5.‘Mont 
Blanc,’ a poem, 1788. 6. ‘ Poems and Trans¬ 
lations,’ circa 1797. This is assigned to 
him in ‘ Literary Memoirs ’ (1798). 7. * Ken¬ 
neth and Fonella,’ a legendary tale, 1809. 

|Momoir in Journals and Gorrcspondonco; Lo 
Novo’b Fasti, i. 210; Gout. Mug. 1772 p. 181, 
1804 i. 380, 1807 ii. 1078, 1828 ii. 474; Collin- 
■on’s Somerset, i. 204.] W. P. O. 

WHARNCLIFFE, first Baeon. [See 
Stttabt - Wobtuiy - Maokpnzid, James 
Aeouiualtj, 1770-1845,] 

WHARTON, ANNE (1832 P-1685), 
poetess, born in Oxfordshire about 1632, wns 
the second daughter and coheiress of Sir 
llonry Loe, third baronet, of Ditchloy, by 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Danvers, knight, 
of Cornbury. On 16 Sept. 1073 tike mnmod, 
ns his first wife, Thomas Wharton (after¬ 
wards first Marquis of Wharton) [q, v.], to 
whom she brought a dowry of 10,0007. aud 
2,6007. a year. In 1680 and 1681 she was 
in Paris, and both then and afterwards had 
some correspondence with Dr. Gilbert Bur¬ 


net [q. v.l, who sent poems for her to critics 
among them his ‘ Paraphrase on the Fifty! 
third Chapter of Isaiah, in imitation of Mm" 
Anne Wharton.’ Her own ‘Lamentations 
of Jeremiah paraphrased,’written apparently 
in 1681, appeared in the collection entitled 
‘The Temjito of Death,’ 1605 (it was re- 

TYPiisfarl Ttnf.1i onma aL. 


peared in the first volume of ‘ Dryden’s Min! 
oellanios’ (1684, i. 144); her ‘Penelope to 
Ulysses’ in Tonson’s ‘Ovid’s Epistles by 
several TEands,’ of 1712, and some minor 
pieces, including a song, ‘ How hardly I oon- 
coal’d my Tears,’ in Tooke’s ‘Collection’ 
(1716, p. 209), and in other misnnll.iT..> n 
Her ‘ Elogy on the Death of the Earl of 
Rochester’ (in the ‘Examen Miscollaneum’ 
of 1702, p. 15) drow from Waller the lines 
to ‘ fairest Clilovis,’ commencing ‘Thus mourn 
the Muses!' and her ‘Paraphrase on the 
Lord’s Prnyov,’ some tumid verses com¬ 
mencing 

Siloneo. you Winds; listen, Elhorial Lights, 

Whilo onr Urania sings what Heav’n indites, 


Waller pays the lady tlio somewhat doubt¬ 
ful compliment of assuring her that she 
was allied to Rochester ‘ ingonius as well as 
in blood.’ The kinship in either case was 
romote ; the carl’s motlior was aunt to Anne’s 
father, Sir Ilenry Lee. ner verses were 
also commended by Dryden, wbo upon the 
death of her oldor sister, the Countess of 
Abingdon, in 1691, wrote the panegyrical 
poem ‘ Eleonora.’ Anno Wharton died at 
Addorbury on 29 Oct. LC 8 G, aud was buried 
at Winchemlon on 10 Nov. following. Her 
marriage liad. proved childless and unhappy, 
and it was only tbo good counsel of Burnot 
that prevented her from Leaving her hus¬ 
band about 1082. A collection of ‘ Copies of 
Mrs. Wharton’s Poems’ was appended to the 
Bodleian copy of Edward Young’s ‘ Amoris 
Ohristiani /iw)uovrur«i!i<’ (1G8G), In addition 
to her printed writings, Mrs. Wharton left 
in manuscript a blanlc-verso tragedy in five 
aots called ‘ Lovo’s Martyr, or Witt above 
Crowns.’ The subject is the love of Ovid 
for Julia, daughter of llie emperor Augustus. 
Tho tragedy, formerly at Strawberry Ilill, 
now forms Additional MB. 28G93, A portrait, 
painted by Lely, was engraved by It. Earlom. 
Another, engraved by Bocquet, is given in 
Walpole’s ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ (1806, 
iii. 284). 

[Ballnrd’s Momoirs of Learned Ladies, p. 297 5 
Burko’s Extinct Poorage, pp, 347, 582; E, B. 
Wharton’s Whartons of Wharton Hall, 1898, 
p, 47; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, v. 844; Waller’s 
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Pooras, ed. Drary, 1893, p. 342; General Diet, 
x, 122 j Nichols's Select Collection of Foams, 
1780, i. 61, ii. 329, iii. 44, iv. 366; Chaloner 
Smith's Mezzotint Portraits, p. 268, -where Anne 
Wharton is wrongly entitled marchioness.] 

T.S. 

WHARTON, EDWARD ROSS (1844- 
1896), philologer and genealogist, born at 
Ehyl, Mint, on 4 Aug. 1844', was second 
eon of Ilenry James Wharton, -vicar of 
Mitcham, whose ancestors Imd long been 
settled at Winfarthing in Norfolk His 
mother was a daughter of Thomas Pere¬ 
grine Courtenay [q. v.] He was educated 
ns ft day-boy at the Charterhouse under 
Canon Elwyn, and elected to a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1802, gra¬ 
duating B.A. in 1868 and M.A. in 1870. 
Though never robust in health, and suffering 
at this time from weak eyesight, he had a 
distinguished university career. In his second 
year he won the Ireland scholarship, though 
lor the Hertford and Craven lie only came 
out proximo. lie was placed in the first 
class in classical moderations, and also in 
the final classical school. In 1868 he was 
elected to a fellowship at Jesus, with which 


until his death, as assistant tutor and 
Latin lecturer. After his election he devoted 
himself to acquiring an exhaustive know¬ 
ledge of both Latin and Greek, to which 
was added a sufficient acquaintance with 
the cognate languages. The first-fruits of 
his labour was 1 Etyuaa Grosea,’ an etymo¬ 
logical lexicon of classical Greek (1882), in 
which are given (somewhat dogmatically 
and without adequate explanation) the deri¬ 
vations of about live thousand words to he 
found in the standard authors. This was 
followed in 1890—when he had gained a 
firmer grasp of the principles of scientific 
philology—by ‘ Etyma Latina,’ constructed 
on a similar plan, though with some conces¬ 
sions to weaker brethren, notably an ap¬ 
pendix showing the changes that letters 
undergo in the sister tongues as well as in 
Latin. lie also contributed several papers 
to the London Philological Society and to 
the French Socifitfi Linguistique. Ilis other 
published works aro translations of Aris¬ 
totle’s ‘Poetics’ and Book i._ of Horace’s 
' Satires/ in which it pleased him to display 
verbal fidelity to the original, combined with 
a mastery of English idiom. During the last 
few years of his life much of his interest 
was transferred to genealogy. The results 
of his researches, largely among original 
documents, are contained in six manuscript 
volumes, which he bequeathed to the Bod¬ 
leian Library, dealing with all who have 
von. xx. 


home the name of Wharton or Warton. 
The moBt illustrious of these is, of course, 
the baronial family of Wharton of Wharton 
Hall in Westmorland. A popular sketch 
of this family, which ha had finished just 
before his death, has been printed by' his 
widow as a memorial volume, with a full 
bibliography, a portrait, and other illustra¬ 
tions (1898). He died at Oxford on4 June 
1896, and his remains were cremated at 
Woking. In 1870 he married Marie, daugh¬ 
ter of Samuel Hicks Withers of Willesden, 
but they had no children; the widow died 
in 1899. There is a portrait of him in the 
common room of Jesus College. 

A younger brother, HcjtBT THomraoir 
Whahtox (1846-1896), horn at Mitcham 
in 1840, was educated at the Charterhouse 
and Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with honours in natural Bcience in 
1871. He is best known for an admirable 
book on Sappho—memoir, text, selected 
renderings, and a literal translation (1885) 
—which has passed through four editions, 
lie was also one of iho joint compilers of 
the official list of British birds issued by 
the British Ornithologists’ Union (1883), 
hie special task being to supervise and 
elucidate the Latin nomenclature; and he 
contributed a chapter on the local flora to a 
work entitled ‘ Hampstead Hill’ (1889). He 
died on 22 Aug. 1895 at South Hampstead, 
where he had practised for some years as a 
medical man, and wbb buried in the neigh¬ 
bouring cemetery of Fortune Green. 

[Private information,] J. S. C. 

WHARTON, Sib GEORGE (1017- 
1081), first baronet, astrologer and royalist, 
born at Strickland, near Sendai in West¬ 
morland, on 4 April 1617, was son of George 
Wharton, a blacksmith of Kondal, who left 
his son an estate of about 60/. a year. His 
arms (.sable, a maunch argent) suggest that 
he was descended from the Whartons of 
Kirkby Thore {Whartons of Wharton Hall, 
p. 06). His father died during George’s 
infancy, and he was brought up by his uncles 
William and Oathbert Wharton. After 
1088 he spent some t ime at Oxford, where he 
chiefly studied astronomy and mathematics. 
Retiring to Westmorland, he issued under 
the anagram of George No worth an almanac 
for 1641. William Milbourne, curate of 
Branaepetb, near Durham, gave him some 
assistance. The little volume proved the 
first of a series of almanacs which Wharton 
published year by year under various titles 
until 1666 excepting only 1646. 

On the outbreak of the civil war in 1642, 
Wharton sold his land in the north and 

Ap 
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raised a troop of horse for the royalists. He 
was defeated bv parliamentary troops at 
Stow-on-the-Wold in Gloucestershire in 
1648, and next year joined the king's head¬ 
quarters at Oxford. He was soon appointed 
paymaster lo the magazine and artillery, and 
on 8 Oct. 1645 a captain of horse (Ash mold, 
Life, p. 209). Ho pursued his astrological 
studies at Oxford with much industry. ‘ ITe 
was esteemed a member of the Queens Coll, 
being entred among the students there, 
and might, with other officers, have hud the 
degree of master of arts confer'd on him by 
the members of the Ven. Convocation, but 
ho neglected it,’ (Wood). On22Mnrch 1(344- 
164B ho made, at Oxford, the acquaint ance 
of Elias Ashmole, whom he first instructed 
in alchemy and astrology. Ashmole and 
"Wharton remained friends for life. 

Meanwhile Whart on involved himself in 
mnbitlerod controversy with rival astrologers 
who were politically opposed to him. lie 
attaclcud with especial rancour William 
Lilly, John Partridge, and John Hooker, and 
l'or many years he maintained against them 
u war of vituperation. Wharton’s almanac 
for 1044, which ho printed at Oxford under 
the name of Naworth, ‘ with His Maiestios 
command,' was sevoroly assailed by Booker 
in his pamphlet entitled ‘ Mercurius Crnlius.’ 
Wharton retort ed in ‘ Mercurio-Ooulicio-Mas- 
tix; or, an Anti-caveat to all such, us have 
(heretofore) had Llio misfort uuelo bo Choulud 
and Deluded by that Qrand and Traitorous 
Impostor of this Rebellious Ago, JohuBookor 
. . . Printed Anno Dom. 1044.’ In Whar¬ 
ton’s almanac for noxt year lie first supplied 
his own name on the title-page and described 
himself as student in ‘the Malhcmalicks.’ 
In the profoce lie denounced Booker as ‘that 
oluhfisted fellow,' and Booker’s friend Par¬ 
tridge as‘that blood hound.' Under each 
month of the calendar ho catalogued the 
eliiof events of the war then in progress, and 
interspersed his workwith scurrilous rhymes. 
‘ An Astrological! Judgement upon Ms Ma¬ 
jesties Present March: Begun from Oxford 
May 7, 1645. ... By George Wharton,’ was 
published at Oxford by H. Hall in the same 
year. At the same time Lilly, in his ‘ Starry 
'Messenger,' denounced Wharton as a man of 
‘ noworth ’ (a pun on Naworth), and charged 
him with plagiarism. 

After the surrender of Oxford in 1640, 
Wharton ‘ was put to his shifts and livod as 
opportunity served,’ He was in Yorkshire 
in September 1040, whon he wrote ‘ Bellum 
Hybemicale; or Irelands Warre. Aslrolo- 
gieully demonstrated, from the late Oelestiall 
congresse of the two Malevolent planets 
Saturne and Mars in TanruB, the Ascendent 


of that Kiugdomo’ (1046-7, 4to). SIm/c’Iv 
afterwards he renewed his attack on Lilly i' n 
‘ Merlini Anglici Errata.’ Subsequently he 
removed to his native place in Westmorland 
In August 1647 he was ill of the S 
On his recovery he took part in pubUshine 
a qufft-to sheet wuek by week in London 
under the 1Me ‘ Mercurian Elenchicus.’ There 
ho venomously satirised the proceeding, 
of tlio parliament. On 12 March 1648^9£ e 
was arrested and sent to Newgate by order 
of the parliament. On 26 Aug. he escaped 
from the prison, and remained in conceal¬ 
ment until 21 Nov. 1649, when he was re¬ 
captured and committed to the Gatehouse 
Westminster. In the autumn of 1060 Ash- 
mole, who befriended him throughout his 
1 roubles, learned that John Bradshaw, the 
president of the council of stale, had re¬ 
solved to have him hanged. Ashmole ap¬ 
pealed to Lilly to uHo his ini crest with his 
patron, Bulstrode Wltilelueko, so as to pro- 
euro Wharton’s release. In the result 
Wharton was discharged from prison after 
engaging to write nothing thenceforth 
‘ against the parliament or Btate.’ On re¬ 
gaining his liberty he was quite destitute, 
and Ashmolo generously invited Mm and his 
family to occupy his house at Bradfteld in 
Berkshire. For a lime Wharton acted as 
Aslimole’s agent on Llio estate, but lie chiefly 
occupied himself with his almanacs. In 
1057 aud three following yuarshe gave them 
the new title of ‘ Oulendarium Ecclesiasti- 
cum,’ and added under the title of ‘Gesta 
Brit annoruni’ a useful chronological table of 
the leading events in English history from 
J 000, In 1052 lie brought, out a translation 
of a Latin treatise on palmistry or chiro¬ 
mancy, called ‘The Art of Divining, by the 
Lines and Signatures engraven in the hand 
of man, written by John Rothman, M.D.’ 

After the Restoration Wharton settled in 
London, and was appointed treasurer and 
pay mast or to the office of the royal ordnance, 
lie retained the post till his death, and had 
an official residence in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don. ILo continued to publish his almanac 
until 1606, giving it from 1061 onwards the 
now title of ‘ Calondarium Oarolinum.’ The 
last entry in Ms ‘ Gesta ’ is 23 Nov. 1606. 
In 1001 he collected the various verses with 
which he had enlivened his calendars in a 
volume called ‘Select and Choico Poems col¬ 
lected out of the Labours of George Wh&r- 
1 on, Esquire. Composed upon several! occa¬ 
sions, during the late unnatural! Wars be¬ 
tween the ICing and the Ramp Parliament,’ 
London, 1661,8vo. He was created a baro¬ 
net, in consideration of his services to the 
royalist couse, on 81 Dec. 1677. He cjied 
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A t house at Enfield on 12 Aug. 1631, 
need 64, and was buried oa the 25th of that 
month in the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
within the Tower of London. Wood calls 
jjun ‘ a constant and thoroughpaced 
royalist, a good companion, a witty droll, 
and a waggish poet.’ 

By his wife, Anne Butler, Wharton had 
four sons and three daughters. His eldest 
surviving son, Polycarpus, succeeded to the 
baronetcy; Sir Polycarjras married Theo- 
phila, daughter of Justinian Sherburne, se¬ 
cond brother of Sir Edward Sherburne, lint., 
but died without issue before 1741, and the 
baronetcy became extinct. He is stated to 
have lost 24,000?. in the powder works at 
Chilworth, near Guildford. 

After bis death Wharton’s writings were 
collected under the title of * The Works of 
that most excellent Philosopher and Astro¬ 
nomer, Sir George Wharton, bart., collected 
into one entire volume. By John Gadbury, 
Student in Physic and Astrology,’ London, 
168S,8vo. Gadbury supplied a preface. Prom 
the chronological tables, entitled ‘ Gasta Bri- 
tannorum,’ which appeared in Wharton's 
almanacs from 1667 to 1666, W. Orook eom- 

a the greater part of his ‘Historian’s 
from 1600 until the year 1679 ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1679,12mol. Some of Wharton’s as¬ 
trological papers and his letters to Ashmole 
are in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford (cf. 
Black, Cat. Ashmolean MSS.) A portrait 
of Wharton, assigned to Eaithorne, was pre¬ 
fixed to his ‘ works.’ Another portrait of 
Wharton, at the age of forty-six, was en¬ 
graved 1 ad vivum’ by D. Loggan in 1063, 

[Wood’s Athena; Oxoniensea, od. Blisa, ir. 5 j 
Livoa of Ashmolo and William Lilly, 1774; 
Lyaons’s JSnvironB of London, ii. 320; Aubrey’s 
Brief Lives, ed. Clark, ii. 296; Wharton's pub¬ 
lications.] S. L. 

WHABTON, HENEY (1664-1695), 
divine and author, was the son of Edmund 
Wharton (a descendant of Thomas Whar¬ 
ton, second son of Thomas, second baron 
Wharton [see under Wuabtoh, Thomas, 
first Babon]), vicar of Worstead, Norfolk, 
rector of Stoley, and afterwards reotor or 
Saxlingham, and Susan his wife (Henry calls 
her Mary, so her name may possibly have 
been Susan Mary), daughter of John Burr, a 
well-to-do clothmukor of Dedham in Essex. 
He was horn at Worstead on 9 Nov. 1664, 
and baptised on 20 Nov. Both his father 
and Ms mother survived him. He had a 
younger brother, Edmund, born 1686, ‘an 
apothecary and great rake,’ and a sister 
Susan. 

Be was bora with two tongues, both of 


the same shape and size. The lower 
gradually lessened and the upper grew till 
the deformity ceased to he inconvenient 
(Philosophical Transactions, 1748, xlv. 232- 
233, from a manuscript of Wharton’s), At 
the age of six he was sent to a ‘public 
school’ at Norwaltham for a year, after 
which he was taught by bis father so 
thoroughly ‘that at his entrance into the 
university he had the reputation of an extra¬ 
ordinary young man ’ (‘Life ’ prefixedto Ser¬ 
mons, vol. i.) His manuscript autobiography 
records many youthful classical exercises in 
verse. He was admitted pensioner of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, on 

16 Feb. (‘ Autobiography' in D'Oxlet’s Life 
of Bancroft, ii. 109; but the ‘Life’ says 

17 Feb.) 1679-80, of which college Ms 
father had been a fellow. His tutor was 
Dr. John Ellys, * a person of eminent learn¬ 
ing, singular piety, and strictness of life.’ 
In November of the same year he was 
elected scholar of his college. He held 
this scholarship by special favour until 
1687, though he went out of residence a 
year before. As an undergraduate he 
seldom studied less than twelve hours a 
day, and ho became proficient not only in 
classics, but in philosophy, French, Italian, 
and mathematics, being in the last private 
pupil of Isaac Newton, then fellow of 
Trinity, and Lucas, professor of mathe¬ 
matics. He graduated B.A. Hilary term 
1683-4, having ‘ deservedly the first place 
given him by the then proctor of the uni¬ 
versity, the learned Kev. William Need¬ 
ham, fellow of Emmanuel College, after¬ 
wards his dear friend and fellow chaplain 
at Lambeth.’ He bore the highest charac¬ 
ter as an undergraduate, and was especially 
noted as ‘ constant in frequenting the 

ers and sacraments in the ohapel/ 
e remained in college till the spring of 
1086, when, seeing no likelihood of a vacant 
fellowship, he accepted the recommendation 
of Dr. Barker, a senior fellow of his college, to 
William Cave [q. v.], the ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, who promised him a salary of ten. 
pounds a year and free acceBS to his fine 
library. He greatly assisted Cave in his ‘ His- 
toria Litteraria ’ (published 1688), and he 
considered that his help was not adequately 
acknowledged (of. his own account in 
D’Oylbt's Life of Bancroft, ii. 111-12, with 
Cave’s letter to Archbishop Tenison, t’5. 
165 sqq.) He visited Windsor with Cave 
in April, and was made acquainted with 
many learned persons and with a Roman 
priest named Matthews, who said mass for 
James XI privately, and who tried to lure 
Wharton into hideous vice, alleging his own 

4 p2 
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Roman training as an excuse (Autobio¬ 
graphy). Ilis labours for Gave now became 
incessant and exhausting, and lie asserts 
that he did almost all the work which was 
afterwards published in his employer's name. 
He was ordained deacon by Thomas ‘White 
(1828-1698) [q. v.T, bishop of Peterborough, 
on 27 Feb. 1086-7, though ho was under 
the canonical age, on account of his extra¬ 
ordinary learning. Nathaniel, lord Orewe, 
bishop of Durham, made him at the same 
timo many promises of patronage, which wero 
not fully carried out. In June 1687 he was 
dangerously ill with smallpox, and (he degree 
of 3VI,A. was conferred on him at Cambridge 
on 6 July by proxy. 

lie now assisted Thomas Tenison [q. v.l 
in his controversy with the Romanists, and 
was the means of bringing ‘ one of oxcollont 
parts’ back to the communion of the English 
church. To this period belong his works: 
1. ‘A Treat iso of the Celibacy of the Clergy, 
wherein il s Rise and Progress"aro hist orically 
considered,’London, 1688,4to. 2. 'Speculum 
Ecolesiasticum, or an Ecclesiastical Prospec¬ 
tive Glass [writ! en by Thomas Ward, q. v.] 
considernd/London, 1088,4tu. Of this there 
wero two editions within a month, the 
second with two appendices. 3. 'A 
Treatise proving Scripture to bo the Rule of 
Faith, writ by Reginald Peacock, bishop of 
Ohicliester, before tho Reformation, about 
tho year 14o0,’ London, 1688 (with forty 

E of loarnod introduction). 4. ‘ Tho 
usiasm of tho Church of Romo de¬ 
monstrated in some Observations upon tho 
Life of Ignatius Loyola,’ London, 1G88. 
(This was answeredhy William Darrell, S.J., 
in 'A Vindication of S. Tgnatius from 
Phanaticism,’ 1688.) lie won great re¬ 
putation by these works, which showed 
remarkable learning for so young a man, 
and the Romaniats mode many attempts to 
convert him. In 1687 he became tut or to 
the oldest son of John, lord Arundoll of 
Trerico, and in November finally loft Cave, 
whom he considered to have usod him very 
ill. Cave after Wharton’s death acouHod 
him of ‘ unfair and disingenuous dealing; ’ 
but tho second edition of his ‘Ilistoria 
Litleraria’ contains many additions from 
Wharton’s manuscripts. Wharton during 
1687 and 1688, besides bis original writings, 
produced several translations from French 
theological works, and was engaged on in¬ 
vestigation of modisoval manuscripts at 
Cambridge and in tho Royal Library at 
St. James’s (far details see D’Oyley’s 
Lift of Sancrqft), 

On 12 Jan. 1688 Wharton first made ac¬ 
quaintance with Archbishop Sancroft, who 


became his patron and gave him mL, 
important literary work. He published hv 
the archbishop’s direction ‘The Dognmti 
cal History of the lloly Scriptures ^ from 
Archbishop Ussher’s manuscripts,and, bv the 

advice of Tenison, Ridley’s ‘ Brief Deefara- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, 1 with extracts 
from Poynet’s ‘ Diallaoticon,’ On 80 June 
Sancroft gave him a license to preach 
throughout the whole province of Canter¬ 
bury, the only Buch license ever given hv 
that archbishop. On 10 Sept. Sancroft 
made him his chaplain, and presented him 
to the rectory of Sundridge, Kent, to which 
institution was deferred till he was of full 
age. Ho resigned this on being appointed 
to the rectory of Minster, October 1688. 
lie was ordained priost by the archbishop 
on 9 Nov. 1688, and on 19 Sept. 1680 re¬ 
ceived the rcciory of Chart ham. He ‘ kept 
curates’ at his benefices while he ‘busied 
himself about tho public concerns of 
learning ’ (Wood, Athena Oxomemes, 
iv. 380). At this time, loo, he became 
closely associated in literary friendship 
with Dr. Henry Maurice, afterwards Mar¬ 
garet profossor at Oxford; Bishop William 
Lloyd, then of Asaph ; Dr. John Battely, 
arclidaaeon of Canterbury; and Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, rector of Aynlio (cf. Stubbs, 2 tyi- 
strum Sacrum Anglicanum, cd. 1897, p. vi). 

Tie now began liis ‘Anglia Sacra,’ a col¬ 
lection of tho lives, partly by early writers, 
partly compilod by himself, of the English 
archbishops and bishops down to 1540. This, 
1 a work of incredible pains,’ was published 
in two folio volumes, London, 1691. He com¬ 
pleted tho history of tho prelates of tho sees 
whose cathedrals wore served by regulars, 
but a third volume, to deal with those whose 
cathedrals were sorved by secular or regular 
canons, was never finished, and only a part 
of it, ‘Ilistoria doEpiscopis elDecanisLon- 
dinonsibus necnon do Episcopis etDeoanis 
Assavcnsibus,’ was published in a small oc¬ 
tavo after his doath, London, 1695, 

At tho revolution he alone of his chap¬ 
lains remained with Sancroft at Lambeth, 
lie took the oaths to tho new sovereigns, 
but was ordcrod by the archbishop never to 
mention them in the public prayers [see 
Sanokoipt,'Wxx,x.iam]. lie did not hesitate to 
apply for preferment, but was frequently dis¬ 
appointed, and he considered that Burnet 
prevented Queen Mary from making him 
one of her chaplains, Other bishops, how¬ 
ever, favoured him; ho visited many of 
them, and he preached boforo the queen at 
Whitehall. In 1698 he published, under 
the name of Anthony Harmer, ‘ .^Speci¬ 
men of some Errors and Defects in tbe 
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History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England wrote hy Gilbert Burnet, D.D.,’ 
which unquestionably exposes a number of 
considerable mistakes, brought forth a bitter 
rejoinder in the same year from Burnet (con¬ 
cerned chiefly •with faults of copyists, for 
which "Wharton was not responsible), and 
probably prevented any further favour from 
Burnet's royalfriends, Considerable extracts 
from it are reprinted in Pocock’s edition of 
Burnet’s ‘History’ (see pref, vol. vii.pp. 1B7 
sqq.) Bancroft retained his confidence in 
Wharton to the end, received several visits 
from him, on his deathbed promised him all 
his manuscripts, and especially entrusted him 
withthepublicalion of the ‘ History,’ ‘Diary,’ 
and other remains of Archbishop Laud; these 
appeared as the ‘History of the Troubles and 
'lYyal of . . . Dr. Will. Laud .. .’ London, 

1605, fol. A second volume of ‘ Remains ’ 
was published in 1700 (London, fol.), after 
IIonryWharton's death, by his father. 

During these years he had not in the 
slwhtefat degree remitted hie incessant 
literary labours. In 1093 ho published 
anonymously ‘ A Defence of Pluralities or 
holduig two Benefices with Cure of Souls 
as now practised in the Church of England,' 
London, 8vo (directod against some contem¬ 
plated legislation). This was republished 
in 1703 ‘ with material additions and 
authorities by the author’s own hand after 
strict review and deliberate perusal.’ In 
1693 ho published Bede's commentaries on 
Genesis fan editio princcpa), with Aid- 
helm’s ‘Praise of Virginity’ (London, 4to), 
and contributed to Strype’s ‘Oranmei-’ (see 
Appendix, pp. 253-64, ed. 1693). 

In April 1694 he settled at Ohartliam, 
and was clearly to some extent a disap¬ 
pointed man. ne wrote to Dr. Barker, 
Tillotson’s chaplain, in 1692 of his ‘ vast 
labour’ at the Lambeth manuscripts and 
Bancroft’s designs for publication, adding 
that all were ‘now frustrated, and oil my 
zeal for the public service must bo em¬ 
ployed in fcoaclung a few plough-joggers 
wbo look upon wliat I say to concern them 
but little.’ In the autumn of 1694 signs of 
consumption appeurod, and, aftor an un¬ 
availing visit to Bath (visiting Oxford on 
the way, Reliquim Hcamianco, p. 694), he 
died on 5 March 1691-5. 

He was buried on 8 March with much 
pomp in Westminster Abbey, where bis 
monument remains between the third and 
fourth pillars from the cloister gates west¬ 
ward (see Datct, Weatmonnsterium, ii, 95 sq. j 
the monumont is engraved, p. 92). Tillot- 
son, many bishops, and ‘vast numbers of 
the clergy were present at his funeral,’ and 


the choir sang anthems specially composed 
by Purcell. His portrait, painted by II. Til- 
son, is engraved by R. White as frontispiece 
to the edition of bis sermons, 1728. He 
was ‘ of a middle stature, of a brown com¬ 
plexion, and of grave and comely counte¬ 
nance.’ Originally strong and vigorous, be 
injured his constitution by the severity of 
his studies, ‘ that no art or skill of the most 
experienced physicians could restore it.’ 

The Leipzig ‘Acta Eruditorum,’ 1696, 
contained a eulogy of him. In his will 
he left a bequest for beautifying the parish 
church of Worstead, which now bringB in 
about 17 1. per annum. 

Of Wharton’s personal character two 
views have been held. Some, especially 
etaunch Jacobites like Hearne, have re¬ 
garded him as ‘ wanting in integrity,’ and as 
avaricious alike of literary fame and personal 
preferment. But the best men of the day 
had the most confidence in him, and Ban¬ 
croft's continued oftection is a testimony to 
his goodness. His personal purity, in spite 
of many temptations, and his regular habits 
of devotion are especially noted. 

The greatneee of the services which 
Wharton rendered to learning can be best 
estimated by quotations from the judgment 
of great scholars. Browne Willis, in thB 
dedication of his ‘Mitred Abbies’ (1718), 
says of him : ' Without the perusal of the 
published books and manuscripts of that 
very extraordinary person (whose unpre¬ 
cedented industry will for ever be admired 
by all wbo impartially consider his un¬ 
common performances, beyond what were 
achieved by any one of bis years) it would 
have been almost impossible to have drawn 
up this account of monasteries and conven¬ 
tual churches.’ And the testimony of 
Bishop Stubbs is no less eloquent: ‘This 
wonderful man died in 1695, at the age of 
thirty, having done for the elucidation of 
English church history (itself hut one of 
the branches of study in which he was 
the most eminent scholar of his time), more 
than any one before or since’ ( Megiatrum 
Sacrum Anr/licaman , ed. 1897, p- vi). It 
must be added, however, that ‘lie wrote and 
printed in too great a hurry, which hath, 
rendered his wonts ^occasionally] incorrect.’ 
Wharton’s manuscript collections were enor¬ 
mous, the most notable being a catalogue 
of the Lambeth manusciipts (afterwards 
pui chased by Archbishop Tenison, and placed 
in the archiepiscopal library), and materials 
for a critical edition of Benediotus Abbas, 
Nicholas Trivet, and several other mediaeval 
chroniclers, and ‘ vast collections out of 
ancient and modem records relating to 
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church affairs.’ Sixteen volumes of his founding their diuellysh aectes by^thT 
manuscript collections are in the Lambeth uucthority of holy scripture. Selected and 
Library. Among his manuscripts is a life gathered by IolrnWartonSoholemaster. Im- 
he wrote of Captain John Smith (1680- printed at London by Iohn Oharlewod for 
1681)[q.v.], ‘distinguishedbyhia adventures Pauli Oonyngton, 1678/ 4to. It was dedi- 
and atohievements in the four quarters of cated to Alexander Nowell [q. v.j. dean of 
the globe’ (Lambeth MS. No. 692). To^ these St. Paul’s. It is chiefly occupied with con- 
should be added ' A List of the Suffragan siderations on the punishments of the wicked 
Bishops in England, drawn up by the late in hell, peculiar tormonts being reserved for 
Rot. Henry Wharton, M.A.,’ published in those who have noglocted to bring up their 

* Bibliotheca Topographies,’ vol. vi., London, children with tho rod. On 26 July 1576 

1790. John Hunter was licensed to print a ballad 

His fourteen sermons preached before entitled ‘ Whartons follie,’ and on 19 April 
Archbishop Bancroft in 1088 and 1089 1677 ‘ Ilenry Kyrkham ’ received a license 
Were published, with a short life, in 1728, for ‘ a books intitulod Wartons novell.’ 
[Wharton’s manuscript history and diary of Both these were probably by John Wharton, 

his own life, once in the possession of Edward but norther is extant, 

Calamy (cf. Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 143), [Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Corbet's Col- 
appears to be now lost. A large manuscript looUnou Anglo-Pnol. (Cliotham Soe.), v. 218- 
collection of notes relating to the family of Eilson's Kibliogr. Poot.; Arbor's Reprint of tho 
Wharton and Warton, now in the Bodleian Stationers’ Register, ii. 301, 311.] E. 1.0. 
Library, was made by tho lale Edward llosa ' 

Wharton [q. v.]; the collections ou tho life of 
Henry Wlmiton are contained in vol. xii. Tho 
most important printed authorities are D’Oyloy’s 
Life of Bancroft, ii. 103 sqq. (from Wlmrton’s 
own manuscript); Anthony Wood’s Athontn 
Oxoniensoa, iv. 330-3; the life prefixed to vol. i. 
of tho Sermons, 172H [this was written by 
Thomas Groon of Corpus Ohrisli Oolloao, Cam¬ 
bridge, and atterwards bishop ol Norwich (1721) , . _ , , 

and Ely (1733); see afoo Nichols’sIlluMiations 3626, and matnoulatod at Oxford as a mem- 
of tho literary Himory of the Eighteenth Con- her of Exeter College on 3 March 1025-6 
tury, ill. 058]. LoLtois to and from William (FOSTUK, Alumni O.ion. 1600-1714; G. E. 
Nicholson, Arclihishop of Cashel, 1809, i. 12, C[oKAYNP]’s Complete Peerage, ix. 126), 
16, 18 ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson; Gent. Mag. According to tho biographer of his son, 
vols. lx. and Ixi. There are lives in Biogr, Wharton was in Ilia younger days one of the 
Britannica, vol. vi., and Chalmors’s Biographical handsomest men and the greatest beau of 
Dictionary, vol. xxxi.J W. IX. 11. his times j ha had particularly fine logs, and 

WHARTON, JOHN {ft. 1676-1678), took great delight to show them in dancing 
puritan writer, was the author of several {Life uf Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, 1716, 
works of a roligious and moral character, p. 6). In spite of these teinptalions he be¬ 
lli 1676 he edited ‘A misticall douiso of the camo a strong puritan, and camo forward ns 
spiritual and godly louo betwono Christ one of tho oppononlB of tho court in tke 
the spouse, and the Church or Congregation, parliament of May 1040. lie signed tho 
Firsto made by the wise Princo Salomon, York shir o petition against billeting soldieis 
and now nowly sot forth in verse by Jud on tho county, and his name is appended to 
Smith. Whorunto are annexed certeino some copies of the petition of the twelve 
othor briofo stories. And also a Treatise of peers presented on 28 Aug. 1040 (Cal. State 
ProdigaliUo most fit nnd nocossarie for to Papers, Dorn. 1040, pp. 00, 524, 041). For 
he read and marked of all ostatos. Im- his part in tho first potition Wharton wna 
printed at London by Henry Kirclcham,’ personally rebukod by the king, while Straf- 
black letter, 8vo. In a short proso address ford threatened to have its promoters hanged 
to tho Christian reader Wharton deplores if they interfered further, or, according to 
the popularity of Chaucer’s tales and othor Burnet, to shoot Wharton at theheadof the 
4 ribolcl songs, and expresses a hope that the army as a mover of sedition ( Memoirs bf Sir 

* Song of Songs’ may supersede them. In Hugh Cholmley, pp. 61, 64; BtrJUJOT, Om 
1678 ho published an independent work in Time, ed. Amy, i. 40). In September 1840 
■Verse, entitled ‘ Whartons Dreame. Con- Wharton was one of the commissioners em- 
teyningo an inuectiuo agaynst oortaine ab- ployed nt tho treaty of Rlpon, and Baillie 
hominable Caterpillars as Usurers, Extor- , speaks of him as a good friend to the Scots 
ciouors, Leasmongers, and such others, con- j {letters, i. 298), During the early period of 


WHARTON, Eli [LIP, fourth Bahos 
Wiiabton (1613-1006), born on 18 Apiil 
1613, was son of Sir Thomas Wharton of 
Easby, Yorkshire, by Philadelphia, daughter 
of llober L Carey, firs t oarl of Monmouth[q.v.l 
nnd grandson of Philip, third baron Wharton. 
Ilis father died ou 17 April 1022, his mother 
in 1054 (Carte MS. 103, f. 267). Wharton 
succeeded his grandfather on 26 March 
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the Long parliament "Wharton supported the 
policy of the popular leaders in the lower 
house, and was thought so deep in their 
secrets that the long proposed to call him as 
a witness against the five members (Gabdi- 
Hist. of England,, x. 16, 130). On 
28 Peb. 1642 parliament appointed him lord 
lieutenant of Lancashire, and on 24 June of 
Buckinghamshire also (Commons' Journals, 
ii. 469, 638). He was also selected (18 June 
1642) to command the army destined for the 
recovery of Ireland (Peacjock, Army Lists of 
the (Roundheads and Cavaliers, 1874, p. 87). 

Wharton protested in his letters his desire 
for an accommodation between king and par¬ 
liament, but nevertheless accepted a commis¬ 
sion (30 July) to command a regiment of 
foot in the army undor the Earl of Essex 
(Bankes, Story if Corfe Castle, pp. 182, 
147). At Edgehill Wharton’s regiment was 
rented, but it preserved its colours, and 
Wharton hiraselt did his duty, though the 
royalist, ballad-mongers reported that he ran 
away, and hid himsolf in a sawpit (1 lump 
Songs, pp. 91, 103). Two days after the 
battle, Essex sent him to give on account of 
it to parliament, and Wharton also made a 
narrative of it to the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London ( Old (Pari. Hist. xi. 472; Oxaben- 
noN, (Rebellion, vi. 101; Two Speeches of the 
Lord Wharton spoken in Guildhall, Oat. 27, 
1642, 4to). Eor the rost of the war he con¬ 
fined himself to his parliamentary duties. 
He was from the first a member of the com¬ 
mittee of both kingdoms, and was also one 
of the lav members of the assembly of di¬ 
vines. Wharton took at first a zealous part 
in the proceedings of the assembly; after¬ 
words he went over to the independent mi¬ 
nority, and even proposed the dissolution of 
the assembly (Birr ,lib, Letters, ii. 117,130, 
236, 841). Ho supported the self-denying 
ordinance, the formation of the now model, 
and the appointment of Fairfax as general 
in place of Essex (Old Pari. Hist. xiri. 434 ; 
(Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 143, 167), In 
July 1646 parliament appointed him one of 
tho commissioners to treat with the Soots, 

"ie. 'You 
'he is 


who now regarded him as hostile, 
know his metal,’ wrote Baillie; ‘b 


fully os ever for that party’ (Letters, 
298). — ' 5 ! - - 


as 
ii. 

_ t . Wharton’s letters during this em¬ 
ployment, which continued until November 
1646, are printed in the ‘Journals of the 
House of Lords ’ and the ‘ Old Parliamentary 
History’ (xiv, 44—61, 107). _ The House of 
Commons was so satisfied with his conduct 
that on 1 Dec. 1646, in debating the propo¬ 
sitions to he sent to the king, they Tesolved 
that he should be desired to raise Wharton 
to an earldom. In the quarrel between army 


and parliament in 1647, Wharton took no 
public part. In June 1648 he was accused 
of concealing Major "Rolfe’s supposed plot 
against the king’s life, but the House of 
Lords (19 June 1648) vindicated his con¬ 
duct (ib. xvii. 288-66, xx. 366; Clarendon, 
Rebellion, xi. 194; Carte MSS. 80, f. 674). 
He was not present in the Houbb of Lords 
when the ordinance for the king’s trial was 
rejected, but disapproved both of ‘Pride’s 
purge’ and the king’s execution (OldPari. 
Hist, rviii. 492). 

"Wharton was on very intimate terms 
with Cromwell, who wrote to him on 8 Sept. 
1048 to convey the news of the victory at 
Preston, and to congratulate him on the 
birth of his son Thomas. Cromwell fre¬ 
quently but vainly endeavoured to persuade 
Wharton to take an nctive part in the go¬ 
vernment of the republic, and, to remove his 
scruples, in a letter written just before tho 
battle of Worcester he reproached him with 
stumbling at the dispensations of God and 
reasoning himsolf out of God’s service. Tho 
work, he added, ‘needB you not—save as 
your Lord and Master needed the ass’s colt, 
to show his humility—but you need it to 
declare your submission to and owning your¬ 
self the Lord’s and his people’s ’ (Caeltub, 
Cromwell, Letters 68, 118, 146, 181). In 
spite of tbiB difference of opinion, the two 
continued on excellent tonns, and in 1052 a 
match between Henry Cromwell and one of 
Wharton’s daughters was discussed (ib. App. 
No. 26). Wharton intervened with Cromwell 
on behalf of Lord Olaneboy in 1653, and his 
influence with the Protector was evidently 
considerable (Deputy-Keeper of Public Re¬ 
cords, 32nd Hep. App. i. 24,137). In Decem¬ 
ber 1657 tho Protector sent him a summons 
to tho House of Lords, and, though Wharton 
refused to sit,it was evidently feared by Lord 
Saye that he would obey the summons ((Eng¬ 
lish Hist. Review, 1895, p. 100). 

Wharton welcomed Charles II on his 
return to England, and spent a largo sum in 
equipping himself for that purpose. ‘Ho 
was at that time in mourning for his second 
wife, and to give his block a look of joy on 
that occasion, his buttons were so many 
diamonds’ (Life of Thomas, Marquis of 
Wharton, p. 8). It is said that there was 
some thought of excluding Wharton from 
the aot or indemnity, but it was not at¬ 
tempted, and it would have been difficult to 
find any ground for so doing (ib. p. 7). He 
lost, however, by the resettlement of Ire¬ 
land a portion of the lands which he had 
obtained in that country during the protec¬ 
torate, and he was in some danger of bang 
obliged to refund 4,CKXM. which parliament 
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had granted him out of Sir Goorge Savile's 
estate (Deputy-Keeper of Public Eecords, 
32nd Rep. App, i. ] 00; Foxoboxt, Life of 
Halifax, l 18,28; Carte MU. 103, f. 262). 

In 1670 Wharton was conspicuous among 
the opponents of the new Conventicle Act, 
and in ] 675 against tlio act. to impose a non- 
resistanco tost on tlto whole nation (Ifox- 
01101% i. 60, 120; Hint, and Proc. of the 
Howe of Lords, 1742, i. 130,138, 160). On 
16 Fob. 1070-7 Wharton, with three other 
peers, was sent to the Tower for arguing that 
the existiug parliament was dissolved be¬ 
cause it had been illegally prorogued for 
fifteen months, and refusing to make llio 
submission demanded (OinustlD, Life of 
/Shaftesbury, ii. 232). lie remained in prison 
till 29 July 1677, staying tkuro 1 somewhat 
longer than the rest, bcoausu he chicaned 
and had no mind to own his fault in plain 
terms’ (Macpiujuson, i. 82; Carte MSS. 

103, f. 228, 79, 27-60). Tu the agitation 
about tho popish idol, and the oxelusinn 
bill, Wlmrlon tonic little part, but no doubt 
approved his son’s sseul against catholics and 
the 1 )uko of York. When J amus 11 ascended 
tho throne ho thought it host to travel, ob¬ 
tained a pass from Lord Sunderland on 
7 Aug. 1686 (Carte MS. 103, f. 200), and 
spent some time in Flandom and Germany. 

Tho elector of Brandouburgli made him a 
present of six horses and received him with 
great distinction (/A. 81, IT. 708-74 ; Life of 
Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, p. 0). In thn 
crisis of 1688 none declared more emphati¬ 
cally than Wharton for tho elevation of tho 
I’rinco of Orange to tho throne. In tho 
council ol' peers held aftar tho king's flight 
when Clarendon urged consideration of tho 
rights of the newly horn heir, Wharton 
answered, * T did not oxpcct at this t imo of 
day to hear anybody mention that child, who 
was called the Prince of Wales, and 1 hope 
we Hhall hoar no more of him’ (Sriruim, 
Diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, ii. 286; 
cf. Huuniit, lieiyn of James II, od. Kouth, 
1862, p. 479). When William III bocnino 
king, Wharton wab made a privy councillor 
(14 Fob. 1689). His last, appearances in 
politics was on tho occasion of tho bill 
brought forward in 1600 lor imposing a 
general oath abjuring tho title of James II. 

1 Lord Wharton,' according to Dartmouth’s 
nolo to Burnet, ‘said he was a vory old 
man, and had taken a multitude of oaths in 
his time, and hoped C4od would forgive him 
if he had not kept them all; for truly they 
were more than fie could pretend to remem¬ 
ber ; but should be vory unwilling to charge 
himself with more at the end or his days' 
(Buknijt, Own Time, od, 1833, iv. 79; cf. Ma- 
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CJAULA.Y, Hist, of England, ii. 163). He died 
on 4 Fob. 1690, and was buried at Woburn 

Wharton was three times married: (1) in 
1032, to Elizabeth, daughter of SirRowl&ml 
Wandesford of PickhiH, Yorkshire; (2) on 
7 Sept. 1637, to Jane, daughter of Arthur 
Goodwin of Wincliendon, Buckinghamshire- 
she died on 21 April 1668. Many letters 
from her father to her are among the 
Carle MSS. (vol. 103); and (3), on 4 Aug. 
3001, to Anne, daughter of William Carr of 
Femilmral, Roxburghshire, and widow of 
Edward Popham. Sho was buried on 17 Aug. 
1092. By lins iirst wife he had a daughter 
who married, in 1069, Robert Bertie (after¬ 
wards third Earl of Lindsoy). By liis second 
wife ho hud four daughters : Anne, married 
William Carr, and died in 1689 without 
ibsiio; Murgarut, who married successively 
Major Bunch, Sir Thomas Seyhard, and Wil¬ 
liam Ross, twelfth baron Ross [q. v.j; Mary, 
who married, in 1673, William Thomas of 
Wonvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, and in 107fi, 
Sir Charles Korneys of Oefn Mably, in the 
same county; Philadelphia,who married,in 
1079, Sir Georgo Lockhart, and, secondly, 
CupLuin John llumsny. Of Wharton’s sons, 
by his Bccond wife, Thomas, flrbt marquis ol 
Wharton, tho eldest surviving,is separately 
noticed ; Henry, tho bccond, died a colonel 
in tho English army in Ireland in 1687; and 
Goodwin, tho third, who died in 1704, wrote 
an aul ohiography, which isnowin tho British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 20006-7). William, 
Wharton’s only son by his third wile, was 
killed in a duel. 

Wharton hud a taste for avchiLecture nnd 
gardening, and is said to havo spent 30,000/. 
on enlarging his house at Woburn, lie had 
n very fine collection of tho paintings of Van 
Dyck and Loly; tho former collection, con¬ 
taining tho fluent works of Van Dyck’s latest 
cars, is now at tho Hermitage, St. I’eturs- 
urg. By a deed made in 1602 he sottled 
some of liis lauds near Hcalaugli, Yorkshire, 
upon trustees for 1,050 billies, and as many 
catechisms were to be giyeuyoarly in certain 
t owns ami villages of tho four counties in 
which his estates lay—Buckingham, York, 
"Westmorland,and Cumberland—tox>oorokil- 
dren who had learnt by heart seven specified 
Psalms (E. K. WirAitTos, The Whartons of 
Wharton Hall, 1898, p. 36). A tine portrait 
of Wlmrlon as a young man by Van Dyck 
is in tho gallery of tho Ilorinitage, St. Peters¬ 
burg. There is an engraved portrait of Whar¬ 
ton by Hollar. 

[G. E. Cfoltaynojs Complete Peerage; Doyle's 
Offioiul Baronago; Life of Thomas, Marquis of 
■Wharton, 1715, 8vo; IS. It, Wharton’s Whartons 
of Whurtoii, 1898; six volumes of collections 
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relating to the history of the Wharton family be¬ 
queathed by Edward Boss Wharton [q, v.], fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, to the Bodleian Library 
in 1896. The Cnrto manuscripts in the Bodleian 
contain nine volumes of Wharton papers, bor¬ 
rowed by Thomas Carte, whoso contents are 
described in the report on the Carte Papors by 
C. W. Bussell and J. P, Prendergast, forming 
Appendix i. to the Thirty-second Boport of the 
Deputy-Keeper of Public Beeords.] C. H. F. 

WHARTON. PHILIP, Duke ox Whau- 
ton (1698-1731), only son and heir, by his 
second wife, of Thomas Wharton, marquis 
of Wharton [q. v.], was bom in the third 
week of December 1698, either at Ditchley 
or Adderbury in Oxfordshire. lie was 
christened on 6 Jan. 1698-9, when Wil¬ 
liam III, Shrewsbury, and the Princess 
Anne were his sponsors (Lu'itreli., iv. 460). 
From 1706 to 1716 he adopted the stylo of 
Viscount Winchendon. Showing great 
quickness of parts, he was educated at home 
under the superintendence of his father, 
whose ambition was to make him a great 
orator and a groat‘patriot,’by which the 
marquis meant a pure whig. But ' honest 
Tom’ found it lesB easy to transmit his poli¬ 
tical principles than his mendacity and his 
contempt for t ho bonds of marriage. When 
but sixteon Philip shattered his father's 
hopes of further aggrandisement through 
the medium of a prudent alliance by marry¬ 
ing, on 2 March 1714-16, Martha, daughter 
of Major-general Richard Holmes, tho cere¬ 
mony being porformad by one of the Fleet 
parsons. Tho young wife, described as ‘a 
person of extraordinary education,' preserved 
a blameless charactcrthroughoultho troubles 
which only ended with her death inGerrard 
Street, Soho, on 14 April 1720. PhilipWlmr- 
ton deserted her soon after marriage. Within 
ayear of that event both his parents died, and 
ho succeeded to tho marquisate and an estate 
of about14,0001 ayear, including his mother's 
jointuro of 6,0001. 

Early in 1716 Wharton, in obudionco to 
injunctions left by bis father, went abroad 
with a Huguenot governor to bo educated 
and confirmed in strict protestant principles 
at Geneva. They set out by way of Hol¬ 
land and tlio Rhine, and tho young marquis's 
vanity was flattered by tho attentions he 
received at tho smaller German courts. lie 
began promptly to oxceod tho allowance 
made him by his father’s trustees and to run 
into debt. Meanwhile his tutor disgusted him 
by his ! dry, moral precepts and the restraints 
he endeavoured to lav upon him.’ The 
Geneva discipline proved no. less intolerable, 
and after a brief space, ‘ cutting all entangle¬ 
ments,’Wharton abandoned the Huguenot 


to the Bociety of a young Pyrenean beat, 
which he had partially tamed, and,‘ as if ho 
had been flying from an infection, set out 
poet for Lyons,’ where he arrived on 13 Oct. 
1716. Ilis next proceeding was to write a 
letter to the Pretender, then residing at 
Avignon, which he forwarded with the pre¬ 
sent of ‘a very fine Stone-horse.’ Tho 
chevalier, in return, sent for him to his 
court, where he spent a day, and where he 
is said to have received an offer of the title 
of the Duke of Northumberland, a title 
which was actually conferred upon him by 
the Pretender in 1726. He arrived in Paris 
by the end of October and called upon the 
English ambassador, Lord Stair. Stair gave 
him some good advice, which he is said to 
have requited by drinking the Pretender's 
health at the ambassadors own table. In 
November 1716 he visited the widow of 
James II (Marie Beatrix) at St. Germains 
and borrowed 2,0001. of her, upon the pre¬ 
text that the money should be used in pro¬ 
moting the Jacobite cause in England. In 
December ho returned to England and acted 
in direct opposition to tho Jacobite senti¬ 
ments he had so recently expressed. Early 
in 1717 he crossed over to Ireland in com¬ 
pany with the poet Edward Young, to whom 
lie was a liberal patron as long as he had 
any money. Young dedicated to him his 
‘ Revenge: a Tragedy,’ in 1721, andWharton 
acknowledged the compliment bv a gift of 
2,000A In August 1717, though he was 
not yot nineteen years old, Wharton was 
allowed to take his seat in the Irish House 
of Peers, being introduced os the Marquis of 
Catliurlough by the Earls of Kildare nnd 
Mount Alexander, ne soon distinguished 
himself in debate by his zeal for the govern¬ 
ment, and became member of several com¬ 
mittees. As chairman of one of these, in 
November 1717, he drew up a congratulatory 
address to George I upon ‘ a happy increase 
in tho royal family.’ Early next year the 
ministry thought it desirable to secure his 
talents to the whig party by raising him to 
the highest rank in the English peerage, 
and on 28 Jan, 1717-18 he was created 
Duke of Wharton, Westmorland, Charles II 
had bestowed dukedoms upon some of his 
bastards when they were, in tho legal sense, 
infants; otherwise this ‘was certainly the 
most extraordinary creation of on English, 
dukedom on record.’ After mentioning the 
recipient’s ‘personal merit,’ the preamble to 
the patent recounts how much the ‘ invincible 
king, Will, m/ owed to the grantee's 
father, 'that constant and courageous as- 
serter of the public liberty and protestant 
religion,’ and how the same ‘ extraordinary 
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person deserved so well of ns in liaving sup¬ 
ported our interests by the weight of his 
counsols, the force of his wit, and the firm¬ 
ness of his mind at a time when our title to 
the succession of this realm was endan¬ 
gered.’ 

During 1718 "Wharton appears to have 
toturned to his wife ‘ in tho seclusion of the 
country,’ and in March 1719 his only son, 
Thomas (who died of smallpox when hardy 
a year old), was born at Winchendon. Hero 
also ho kept tip his father’s stud, and won 
eovoral matches at Newmarket. These two 
years were tho most reputable in his career. 
On 21 Dec. 1719 ho was introduced to tho 
Mouse of Lords, his sponsors being the Dukas 
of Kingston and Bolton. Ho at once throw 
himself into opposition to tho government 
bill for the extension of tho South Sea Com¬ 
pany’s charter, and in tho debate of 4 bob. 
1720 delivered a violent philippic against 
tho general conduct of tho Stanhope min¬ 
istry. ‘My lords,’ ho vociforatod, ‘there 
was in tho reign of Tiberius a favourite 
minister, byname Sojanus; the first step ho 
took was to wean file emperor's affection 
from liis son; the next I o carry the emperor 
abroad; and so Homo was ruined.’ Hi un- 
hopo, in a transport of anger, replied by in¬ 
stancing from tho sumo history a Homan 
lather, a groat patriot, who had a son so 
profligato that ho had him whipped 1o death. 
Wharton’s attack proved tho immediate 
causo of Stanhope’s death; for in liis lit of 
passion he brolio a blood-vessel, and ho died 
the next day. 

About tho same time that ho was de¬ 
nouncing vice in high places, and invoking 
examples from Homan history for ihobonefit 
of tho lords, Wharton was becoming noto¬ 
rious as president of the ‘ IIell-lire Club,’ 
for the suppression of which body a procla¬ 
mation was issued by the king on 28 April 
1721. Tn connection with this act ion against 
‘jn-olligatoclubs’ Wluirlon,says Lord Mahon, 
‘played a strange farce. Uo wont down to 
tho Ilouso of Lords, declared that ho was 
not, as was thought, a patron of blasphemy, 
and, pulling out ail old family bible, pro¬ 
ceeded with a sanctified air to quote eovoral 
texts.’ JTis next prominonco was as an op¬ 
ponent of tho bill of pains and penalties 
against Attorburv, in tho groat dobate about 
which, on 15 May 1728, he delivered a long 
g,nd ablo speech. This oration, which affords 
tho best criterion wo have of "Wharton’s un¬ 
doubted talents, was published in 1728, and 
was afterwards printed as a supplement to 
his ‘ "Works.’ This is tho last speech by 
■Wharton reported in the ‘Parliamentary 
History,’ but ho remainod in England throe 
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years longer, dissipating the last fragment",, 
of his estate. 

A bi-weekly opposit ion paper entitled ‘ The 
True Briton, r winch he started on 8 June 
1723, came to an end on 17 Feb. 1724 (No. 
74). Shortly after this his property was 
placed in the hands of trustees for the 
benefit of his creditors, and he wob allowed 
no more than 1,2001. a year. According to 
his own account ho had lost, over 120 0001. 
in the South Soa scheme. In 1723 he had 
sold his Eathfarnham estates for 62,0001. • 
those in Buckinghamshire wore sold in 1725 
to the trustees of tho Duke of Marlborough. 
Yet early in 1728 he computed his debts at 
over 70,0001. Two years later his collection 
of pictures (including several Van Dycks and 
Lolys) was sold to Sir Robert "Walpole, and 
in 1730 his Westmorland ostatos went for 
26,0001. to Sir Robert Lowthcr. 

In tho meantime, during tho winter 1726- 
1726, Wharton had loft England for Vionna. 
There lie openly adopted tho cause of 
‘ James III,’ from whom I 10 now received 
the Garter and his patent as Duke of North¬ 
umberland. From Vienna lie wiib sent to 
Madrid to assist, Ormonde in pressing for an 
expedition, and to vindicate tho late separa¬ 
tion in tho Pretender’s family. (Sir) Benja¬ 
min Keene, tho English minis! or, gives a 
vivacious account of liis doings at the Spanish 
court. Tho Spaniards had homo excuse for 
the reluctance they bliowod to treat with an 
ambassador who was perpetually drunk, and 
‘ scarcoly over had a pipe out of liis mouth.' 

J lo staggered ini o K cone's rooms one day in 
his St nr and Gar tor, and tho minister did not 
fool himsolf obliged lo have him ejected; for 
‘as ho is an ovoriasting talker and tippler, 
ho might lavish out something that might 
be of uso (0 know.’ TIo dochired opon this 
occasion that the cliovalior's affairs had 
hitherto been managed by tho Duchess of 
Perth and three or four other old women at 
St. Germains, lnit, that, ho was now ‘prime 
mmistor,’and would put. things in‘a right 
train,’ as Keeno would soon porcoivo by the 
fall in English stocks. 

In May 1726 Wharton hoard of tho death 
of his first wife, and two months later, at 
Madrid, ho married MariaThorosa O’Neill, 
daughter of TTonvy O’Beirne, an Irish colonel 
in the Spanish sorvico, by Jlonrietl a O’Neill. 
Tho lady was maid of honour to tho Queen 
of Spain, who was with difficulty persuaded 
to give hor consonl to the match. Previous 
to the wedding coremony Wharton an¬ 
nounced his conversion to oatholioism. An 
order which he received under the privy 
seal to return to England was treated with 
ostentatious contempt by "Wharton, who was 
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occupied during this summer with an elabo¬ 
rate project foT the restoration of the Pre¬ 
tender by means of an alliance between the 
emperor, the czar, and the court of Spain. 
The plan, in cipher, eventually fell into the 
bands of the Duke of Newcastle. Towards 
the close of 1726 he went to Rome with his 
wife, in order to bo nearer Ms master; hut 
' he could not keep himself withm the bounds 
of the Italian gravity/ and to avoid scandal 
he was ordered back to Spain, In the spring 
of 1727 ho asked permission of Philip IV to 
serve as a volunteer at the siege of Gibraltar, 
and was appointed aide-de-camp to the Condo 
de Ms Torres. For this act, having been in¬ 
dicted for high treason, he was (informally) 
outlawed by a resolution of the llouso of 
Lords on 8 April 1729. ITe was wounded 
in the foot during the Biego operations by 
the bursting of o grenade, and was rewarded 
by a commission as‘colonel aggregate’ in 
the'Irish regiment ‘ Hibernia ’ in the Spanish 
service. 

His presence boing tabooed at Romo, 
Wharton sooms to have made homo over¬ 
tures of reconciliation to the British govern¬ 
ment (see his letter in Coxb, Wn/jioie, ii. 
083). At Paris, in May 1728, lie was re¬ 
ceived with cold politeness by Lord Walpole, 
and proceeded straight from the ambassa¬ 
dor's house to dine with tho attainted bishop 
of Rochester. Tho idea of his submission 
was now given up, and tho Irustoes in Eng¬ 
land wort> ordered to sond him no moro 
money. His last three years wore spent in 
rambling about western Europe in a state 
of beggary, drunkenness, and almost com¬ 
plete desllt ution. Such doles as ho received 
from tho Pretonder were at once absorbed 
either in now acts of dissipation or by a 
clamorous rabble of creditors. In tho au¬ 
tumn of 1729 he rot untied to his regiment in 
Catalonia, with the idea of living upon his 
pay of oighleon pistoles a month. ITo was 
much depressed by humiliations inflicted 
upon him by the military governor of Cata¬ 
lonia, and in the winter of 1730 his health 
completely broke down. He died, aged 82, 
in the monastery of the Franciscans at 
Poblol on 31 May 1781, and was buried 
next, day in t he church there (for tho epitaph 
see Notes anil Queries, 9th ser. i. 91). Ilis 
widow loft Madrid for England, and sur¬ 
vived until Jo Feb. 1777, subsisting upon a 
small Spanish pension (of. Gent. Magill&d, 
p. 309). She died in. Golden Square, and 
was buried in Old St. Panoras churchyard. 
With Wharton’s death all his titles became 
extinct. 

Wharton was occupied at various periods 
of his life by literary projects. His aim, ac¬ 


cording to Pope, was to emulate Rochester 
as a wit and Cicero as a senator. Tho frag¬ 
ments of his writing that remain do little 
to justify either pretension. In 1781 ap¬ 
peared in octavo, at Boulogne, ‘ Select and 
Authentick Pieces written by the late Duke 
of Wharton, vis. His speech on the passing 
the Bill to inflict Pains and Penalties on 
Francis, Lord Bishop of Rochester. His 
single Protest on that occasion. His Letter 
to flic Bishop in the Tower. Ilis Letter in 
“ Mist’s Journal,” Aug. 24, 1728 [an attack 
on Walpole iu the form of an allegory]. His 
Reasons for leaving his native country and 
espousing the cause of his royal Master, 
Ring James IH.’ Next year appeared in 
two volumes the ‘Life and Writings of 
Philip, Duke of Wharton ’ (London, 8vo), 
comprising the ‘ True Briton ’ and the speech 
on behalf of Atterbnry. These volumes 
contain practically all that Wharton wrote, 
with the exception of a few parodies and 
satires, notably a humorous epistle in verse 
from Jack Sheppard to tho Earl of Macclcs- 
iield, and ‘ On tho Banishment of Cicoro ’ 
(i.o. Attorbury), which appear in tho first 
volumB of tho ‘ Now Foundling Hospital for 
Wit ’ (1781, pp. 221-30), and a ballad called 
‘ Tho Drinking Match at Eden Hall/ in imi¬ 
tation of 1 Ohovy Ohnse.’ This last ajipearod 
in ‘‘Whartoiii.ina’ (London, 1727, 2 vols. 
12mo), reprinted in 1782 as‘The Poetical 
Works of Philip, late Duko of Wharton/ 
the cutckponuy titlo of a worthless miscel¬ 
lany containing three or four short pieces at 
most from the duke’s pen (cf. Nichols, Misc. 
Norms, v. 25: Rvliui, Mise. Poems, pp, 55, 
131). 

The career of Wharton seems specially 
adapted to point a moral, and it is stated, 
though not very conclusively, that Dr. Young 
and isamuol Richardson had him in view 
when they elaborated the portraits respec¬ 
tively of Lorenzo (in ‘Night Thoughts’) 
and Lovelace (in ‘ Clarissa ’), He is said by 
Pope to have boon intimate with Colonel 
Francis Cbarteris [q. v.], the greatest scoun¬ 
drel of his age, but he lacked Charteris’s 
consistency, and was subject to ague fits of 
superstition in the intervals of blasphemy 
and libertinage. He appears also to have 
been an arrant coward, a trait which, ac¬ 
cording to Swift, be inherited from Ms 
grandfather. Ilis dominant characteristic, 
perhaps, was a kind of puerile malice, such 
as that which prompted him to smash the 
windows of tho English ambassador at Paris 
in 1716, or to place a libellous caricature of 
Pope in the hands of Lady Wortley (or, as 
be called her, ‘ Worldly’) Montagu. Horaee 
Walpole relates that he promised his loyal 
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support to Lis father, Sir Robert, in the At- 
terbury oaso, and on tbe day previous to tbe 
debate called upon tbe minister to ask for a 
few Lints; when the debate came on bo 
utilised thcso bints for Lis groat speech 
against the government, Pope’s portrait of 
‘Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days/ 
in his ‘Epistle [i] to Sir Richard Temple ’ is 
a masterpiece 01 delineation, in which little 
exaggeration is apparent: 

Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing lmt an honest heart; 
Grown all to all; from no one vice exempt; 

And most contemptible to shun contempt; 

His passion still, to covet gon’ral praise, 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways; 

A constant bounty which no friend has made; 
An angel tongue, which no man can pel's undo; 

A fool with moro of wit than half mankind; 
Too rash for thought, for action tau refined; 

A tyrant to tho wife his heart approvos ; 

A rebel to tho vory king lie loves; 

Ho dies, sad outcast of ouch church and state, 
And, harder still, flagitious, yet not great. 

Ask you why Wlitirlou lmikn through uv'ryrulo? 
'Twds all for fear tho knaves should call linn fool. 


In tho portrait by Charles Jorvas, in which 
lie appears in Iub ducal robes and ermine, 
Wbarl on is depicted as resembling Lis father, 
but decidedly more handsome. Of the ad¬ 
mirable mezzotint engraved by J. Simon but 
three copies wero known to Cluilonor Smith. 
Ono of these ie in the British Museum 
print-room ( Mezzotinto Portraits , p. 11241. 
The sarno portrait was engraved by (+. Void ue 
as a frontispieco to tlio ‘ Life and Works ’ 
(1732), and by Goremia for Walpole’s ‘ Hoyal 
and Noble Authors.’ 

fA Momoir of Philip, Duke of Wharton, was 
issuod separately in J 731 (London, Hvn), and 
was subsequently prefixed to tho Info and Works. 
This forms tho basis of the long notices in 
Oliabnors’s Biographical Dictionary, in tho JOiig- 
lish Cyclopaedia, and similar works. Joseph 
Jtitson and Dr. Langhorno are both said lo havo 
formed a projoot of writing tlio duko’s lifo, and to 
have collected materials; hut tho Memoir of 1731 
was not superseded until 1896, when was pub¬ 
lished ' Philip, Duke of Wharton,’ by Mr. John 
R. Robinson. Sea also Hoy lo’s Official Baronage; 
G. E. C[okayne]’s Oomploto Poorago; Parlia¬ 
mentary History, vol. vin.; Gent. Mag. 1830, i. 
16 ; Hist. Reg. Oliron. Diary, 1729 p. 23, 1731 
p. 20; Sponco’s Anccdotos, od. Hingor, p. 237; 
Howard's Anoodotos; Popu's Works, etl. JSlwin 
and Oourthopo, iii. 02 sq. ; Young's Works, cd, 
Doran, 1861; Walpolo’s Royal and Nobla Au¬ 
thors, od. Turk, iv. 121-32; Armstrong’s Eliza¬ 
beth Harness, 1892, pp, 180, 208; Russell’s 
Eceontrio Personages, ii. 180-202; Jesse’s Court 
of England under tho IIoii&o of Hanover; 12. R. 
Wharton's Whartons of Wharton Hull, 1808; 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Booioty; Cham- 
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WHARTON, PIUMP (pseudonym of 
John Ooclcbum Thomson, 1834-1860). [See 
underTH0M8ON,IlBNn'rWiLX l iAM(BrHBMr) ) 

WHARTON, TIIOMAS, first Bahoh 
Wiiakton (1495 P-1568), born about 1495 
was tho eldest son and heir of Thomas 
Whorton, by his wife Agnes, daughter of 
Reynold or Reginald Warcup of Snydale 
Yorkshire. Tho Whartons lmd held the 
manor of Wharton, on tho river Eden, * be¬ 
yond the date of any records extant ’ (Cah- 
DilN, Britannia, p. 088); the first lord’s 
great-grandfather, Thomas, represented 
Appleby in parliament in 1136-7; kis grand- 
fat her, Homy Wharton, hold Wharton of 
the Cliffords in 1452, nnd married Alice, 
daughter of >Sir John (Jonyors of Hornby; 
his lather, Thomas, appears to have beon 
clerk of tho wars with Scotland, and to havo 
died about ] 520. Tlio young Thomas was 
soon initiatod into tbe methods of border 
warfaro, nnd in April 1522 served on a raid¬ 
ing expedition into Scotland. On 10 Peb. 
1523-4 ho was placed on tho commission for 
tho peaoo in Oumbovland, and on 20 June 
1527 he is said to havo been knighted at 
Windsor, but tho first occasion on which he 
is so styled in contemporary documents is on 
30 Juno 1531. To tho ‘ Reformation'par¬ 
liament that mot on 8 Nov, 1629, Wharton 
was returned for Appleby, but on the 9tkho 
was pricked for sheriff of Oumborland ( let¬ 
ters and Papers, iv. 2091; Lists of Sheriffs, 
1898, p. 28). (In 30 Juno 1631 lie was ap¬ 
pointed commissioner for rodross of outrages 
on tlio borders, and from this time onwards 
occurs in innumerable commissions for the 
same and similar purposes (State Papers, 
Henry VIII, vols. iv, v. passim), On6Peb, 
1531-2 ho was inado justice of the pence for 
tho East Riding of Yorkshiro, and on 19 March 
for Northumberland, and ho was almost in¬ 
variably included in tho commissions for 
Cumberland and Westmorland. In 1632 
he appears to havo been captain of Cooker- 
ptrollor, was associated 


mouth, and, as comp 
with tho Earl of N 


government of tho marohes, in which capa¬ 
city he was said to ‘ do tho king great service 
by liis wise counsel and experience.’ On 
29 June 1534 Northumberlandrecommended 
Wharton's appointment as captain of Car¬ 
lisle, ‘ seeing as ve know his is mine own 
hand/ and on 9 July ho was commissioned 
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to'inquire into tlie ‘treasons’ of William, 
third baron Dacrs of Gillesland, against 
Northumberland; Daore was brought to 
trial, but acquitted by his peers. On 22 Nov. 
1686 Wharton was again appointed sheriff of 
Cumberland (Lists of Sheriffs, p. 28). 

During the northern rebellions of 1638 
Wharton, in spite of family pressure and the 
risks which loyalty entailed, remained faithful 
to Henry VIII. In October 1CS6 the rebels 
marched on his house at Kirkby Stephen to 
force Wharton to join them, hut he had 
escaped and joined Norfolk, under whom he 
served during the troubles; he was one of 
the king's representatives at the conference 
at York on 24 Nov., with. Aske and his fol¬ 
lowers. Ilia appointment as warden of the 
west inarches was suggested as a reward 
for his services; but Norfolk thought that 
ho ' would not serve well as a warden,’ and 
recommended Henry Clifford, first earl of 
Cumberland, for the post. Wharton was, 
however, on 28 June 1637 appointed deputy 
warden, and in the same year was acting as 
a visitor of monasteries in Cumberland (UAt- 
QUm, ii. 186). lie seems to have been dis¬ 
liked by the older nobility as one of the 
1 new' men on whom tho Tudors relied; the 
Musgraves ‘ did not love him,’ the Dacres 
and Cliffords were persistently hostile, and 
on 11 Jan. 1638-9 llobert Holgate [q. v.], 
bishop of Llandaff and president of the 
council of the north, reported that Wharton 
did * good service, is diligent, and discreet. 
It were a pity that the disdain of his neigh¬ 
bours should discourage him' (Letters and 
Tapers, xiv. i. 60). On 17 Nov. 1639 he was 
for the third time appointed sheriff of Cum¬ 
berland ; on 14 May 1641 he sent Henry an 
account of the state of Scotland, and on 
22 Oct. the king ordered him to revenge the 
burning of some barns near Bewcastle by the 
Scots; two days later he added theoaplaincy 
of Carlisle to his olHco of deputy warden, 
and on 8 Jan. 1641-2 he was returned to 
arliament ns knight of the shire for (Jum- 
erland. 

During 1642 both English and Scots were 
preparing for war, and Wharton laid before 
Ilenry a scheme for raiding Scotland and 
seizing the person of James V atLoclimaben 
(State Papers, v. 206), The council, how¬ 
ever, disapproved of the idea, and Whar¬ 
ton contented himself with burning Dum¬ 
fries on 6 Oct., and on 23 Nov., with 
another * warden’s rode,* i.e. a day’s foray, 
doing as much damage as he could in the 
time. Meanwhile the Scots had planned an 
extensive invasion of the west marches, of 
which Wharton was kept hourly informed by 
his spies. At supper on the 28rd lie received 
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definite information of an attack impending 
on the morrow. The Scots were said to be 
fourteen, or even twenty, thousand strong, 
while Wharton could only muster a few 
hundreds. With tliPBp he watched the pro¬ 
gress of the Scots over the Eslc during the 
24th; towards evening he attacked their 
left; under the incompetent Oliver Sinclair 
fci.v.], the Scots got entangled in Solway 
Moss at the mouth of the river. Enormous 
numbers, including many nobles, were taken 
prisoners, slain, or drowned, while the Eng¬ 
lish loss was trifling. Wharton's official re¬ 
port of the battle to the Earl of Hertford, 
recently discovered among the papers at 
Longleat,is printed in the ‘Hamilton Papers ’ 
(1890, vol. i. pp, lxxxiii-vi), and differs mate¬ 
rially from Fronde’s account, which is based 
on Knox ( Works, ed. Laing, i. 86-9). 

In the following year Wharton was occu¬ 
pied with numerous forays into Scotland, 
and with intrigues to win over disaffected 
Scots nobles and obtain control of the south¬ 
west of Scotland. For his services in these 
matters and at Solway Moss he was early 
in 1643-4 raised to the peerage as Baron 
Wharton. The fact that his patent was not 
enrolled and could not he found led to the 
assumption that he was created by writ 
of summons to parliament from 30 Jan. 
1614-6 to 30 Sept. 166C, in which case the 
barony would descend to his heirs general 
and not merely to his heirs male, as in the 
cose of creation by patent; and in 1848-4 
Charles JvemeyB-Tynte, a descendant in the 
female line, laid claim to the barony, which, 
was considered extinct since the outlawry of 
Philip, duke of Wharton [q.v.J.on 3 April 
1729. The House of Lords decided that this 
outlawry was illegal, and, assuming the 
barony to have been created bv writ, de¬ 
clared Kemeys-Tynte heir to a third part of 
the barony (Coubthoed, Peerage, p. 609). 
There is, however, no doubt that the barony 
was created by patent; on 20 March 1643-4 
Hertford wrote to Henry VIII that ha had 
on the 18th at Newcastle delivered to 
Wharton the king's letters patent, creating 
him a baron (Hamilton Papers, ii. 303; 
Academy, 1896, i. 489; Or. E. C[oka.titb]'s 
Complete Peerage, viii. 124, 130; cf. Hat¬ 
field MSS, i. 27, 28), and the decision of the 
House of Lords was therefore erroneous. 
Throughout 1644, after acting as commis¬ 
sioner to draw up terms with the disaffeoted 
Scots for an English invasion, and being re¬ 
fused leave to accompany Henry to France 
on the ground that he could not be spared 
from the marches, Wharton kept guard at 
Carlisle while Hertford captured Edinburgh, 
Border forays and intrigues with Angus, 
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Glencalrn, Maxwell; and othor Scottish, 
peers, who professed to desire the marriage 
of the young Queen Mary to Prince Edward, 
afforded Wharton active employment for 
tho rest of Ilenry VIII’s reign. With the 
accession of Edward VI a great effort was 
made by Somerset to complete tho marriage 
between. Mary and the young king, and a 
pretext for his invasion was afforded by 
a Scottish raid in March 1540-7. On the 
24th the council asked Wharton for two 
despatches, one giving an exact account of 
the raid, the other magnifying the number 
of raiders and towns pillaged. The latter 
was intended to justify English reprisals in 
the eyes of the Fronch king and prevent his 
giving aid to tho Scots (Ants P. U. 1547-50, 
461 : Sbt.vu, Corn. Pol. p. 124). In 
ptembor following, while Nomersot invaded 
Scotland from Berwick, Wluirtou and the 
Earl of Lennox created a diversion by an 
incursion on the west. They left Carlisle 
on tho Otli, with two thousand foot and live 
hundred horse, and on the 10th captured 
Milk Oastlo; on tho following day Annan, 
and on tho 12tli Dronok, surrendered, but on 
tho 14th they returned to Carlisle, explaining 
their lack of further succoss by want of 
victual and ordnance. Wharton was excused 
attendance at tho ensuing session of parlia¬ 
ment, liispresuncoboiiignoudud on tho borders. 

In the autumn William, thirl eolith baron 
Grey do Wilton [q. v.], was appointed warden 
of tho oast marches, bnt his relations with 
Wharton were straiuud, and led eventually 
to a challengo from Ilenry Wharton to 
Grey, though Somerset on 6 Oct. 1540 for- 
hado a duel. This want of harmony pro¬ 
bably contributed to the failure of (heir joint 
invasion of Scotland in February 154 . 7 - 8 . 
Wluirton and Lennox loft Carlisle on the 
20tli, sending on Henry Wharton to bum 
Drumlanrig and Durisdeor. Wharton him¬ 
self occupied Humfrios and Loehnmben, but 
on the 23rd a body of' assured ’ Scots undor 
Maxwell, who accompanied Ilenry Wharton, 
changed sides, joinacf Angus, and compelled 
llonry Wharton, with his cavalry, to escape 
across the mountains. Nows was brought 
to Carlisle (hat the whole expedition had 
perished, and Grey, who had penotratod as 
far as Haddington, repeated. In reality tho 
Scots, after their defeat of Henry Wharton, 
wero themselves repulsed by his father; 
many wero captured or killed, but Wharton 
was forced to retreat, and Dumfries again 
Ml into Scottish hands. In revenge for 
Maxwell’s treason, Wharton hanged his 
pledges at Carlisle, and thus initiated a 
lasting feud between the Whartons and the 
Maxwell#. 


After Somerset’s fall in October liL 
Wharton’s place as warden was taken by kb 
rival, Lord Dacre; but early in 1560 Wharton 
was appointed a commissioner to arranm 
terms or poaoe with Scotland and afterwards 
to divide the debatable land; he was one of 
the peers who tried and condemned Somer¬ 
set on 1 Dec. 1561. On 8 March 1551-2 
the council effected a reconciliation between 
Wharton and Dacre; and when, in the fol 
lowing summer, Northumberland secured his 
own appointment as lord-warden-general 
Wharton was on 81 July nominated his' 
deputy-warden of the three marches (Rovnl 
MS. 18 O. xxiv. f. 246 6). On Edward iTs 
donth Dacre sided at once with Mary, and 
it was reported that. Wharton was arming 
against him. If Wharton ever had this in¬ 
tention he quickly abandoned it, and Mary 
affecting at least, to disbelieve the accusa¬ 
tions against him, continued him in the 
office of warden, while liis eldest son became 
one of the queen’s trusted confidants. Dacre 
was, however, appointed warden of the west 
marches, Wharton continuing in the east 
and middle marches, and residing mainly at 
Alnwick. Wliarton’a own sympathies were 
conservative in religious matters; he hud 
voted against tho act of 1548-9 enabling 
priests to marry, against that of 1549 for tho 
destruction of the old sorvice books, and 
ngiiinst tho second act of uniformity in 1652, 
though ho had noted ns chantry commit 
sionor under the dissolution act of 1547 
(Leauh, Emlish Schools at the Reformation. 
ii. 185). 

In spite of advancing yoars, Wharton re¬ 
tained his wardenry throughout Mary’s 
reign, the Earl of Northumberland being 
joined with him on 1 Aug. 1657 when fresh 
trouble with tho Scots was imminent owing 
to the war with Franco. In the parliament 
of January 1667-8 a bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords for punishing the 
behaviour of tho Earl of Cumberland's ser¬ 
vants and tenants towards Wharton, hut it 
did not get beyond the first reading. In 
Juno 1560 Norfolk, then lieutenant-general 
of tho north, strongly urgod Wharton’s ap¬ 
pointment as captain of Berwick, as likely 
to ‘ prevent all misfortunes that might fall,’ 
his restoration to the west marches being 
impossible because of his feud with Max¬ 
well, who was now friendly to the English 
(Hatfield MSS. i. 200, 229). The recom¬ 
mendation was apparently not adopted, 
either because of Wharton’s age, or because 
ho was rendered suspect by Ms eon’s con¬ 
duct. He saw no further service, died at 
Helaugh on 23 or 24 Aug. 1668, and was 
buried there op 22 Sept. His will was 
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played at York on 7 April 1670, and tliero 
are monuments to him at Helangli and 
Kirkby Stephen, where he founded a gram¬ 
mar school (CnETWYND-STAPYLTON, The 
Stapletons of Yorkshire, pp. 215-1G), 

Wharton was twice married: first, be¬ 
fore 4 July 1518, to Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Bryan Stapleton of Wighill, near Ho- 
laugk; and, secondly, on 18 Nov. 1081, to 
Anne, second daughter of Francis Talbot, 
fifth earl of Shrewsbury [q. y.], by whom he 
had no issue. By his first wife he had 

(1) Thomas, Becond baron (see below); 

(2) Sir Henry Wharton, a dashing lender 
of horse, who served in many border raids, 
was knighted on 23 Feb. 1047-8 for his ser¬ 
vices during the expedition to Dnrisdeer, 
led the horse to the relief of Haddington 
in July 1548, and died without issue about 
1650, having married Jane, danghior of 
Thomas Maulevcrer, and afterwards wife of 
Bobert, sixth baron Ogle; (3) Joanna, wife 
of William Poningtonof Muncoster, ancestor 
of the Barons Muncaster; (4) Agnes, wife 
of Bir Bichard Musgrave. 

The eldest son Thomas, second Bahon 
Wharton (1520-1072), born in 1020, also 
saw much service on the borders, and was 
knighted by Hertford at Norliam on 23 Sopt. 
1640. He was returned to parliament for 
Cumberland on 27 Jan. 1644-5, 28 Sept. 
1647, and 26 Sept. 1553, for Hedon, York¬ 
shire, to the parliament summoned to meet 
on 2 April 1654, and for Northumberland, 
where his father was warden of the east 
marches, on 10 Oct. 1666, and again for 
that county as well as for Yorkshire to the 
parliament summoned to meet on 20 Jan. 
1657-8. On 27 Nov. 1647 he was made 
sheriff of Oumhorland, and in February fol¬ 
lowing was left as deputy at Carlisle during 
his father’s invasion of Scotland. In 1662 
he is Baid to have become Bteward of the 
Princess Mary’s household; that he had be¬ 
come obnoxious to Northumberland may bo 
assumed from the fact that he waB excluded 
from the parliament of March 1552-8. 
Early in July he was with Mary at Ken- 
ninghall, and escorted her thence to Fram- 
lingham Castle; upon her accession he be¬ 
came master of the henchmen, was sworn of 
the privy council, and throughout the reign 
rarely missed attending its meetings. Mary 
rewarded him with the grant of Newhall, 
Borehaan, and other manors in Essex; but 
on Elizabeth's accession he was excluded 
from parliament and the privy council, and 
in April 1561 was imprisoned for a time in 
the Tower for hearing mass. He succeeded 
as seoopd Baron Wharton on 23 Aug, 1668, 
but died op 14 June 1672, and was buried 
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in Westminster Abbey. He married, in May 
1547, Anne, daughter of Robert Radeliffe, 
first earl of Sussex [q. vj, by his second 
wife, Margaret daughter 01 Thomas Stanley, 
second earl of Derby. The ceremony was 
‘ appointed ’ by Protector Somerset to take 
place at Lady Derby's house 1 a month after 
Easter ’ (10 April 1647); to raise her dower 
Sussex sold Radeliffe Tower and other 
Lancashire estates. ShediedatNewliallon 
7 June 1581, and was buried in the parish 
church at Boreham (Karl. MS. 89", f. 18; 
Maohyn, p. 269), By her Wharton had 
issue Philip Wharton, third baron (15G5- 
1625), grandfather of Philip, fourth boron 
Wharton[q.v.]; Thomas; Mary; and Anne. 

[Wharton’s life on the borders can be traced 
in minutest detail in the Hamilton Papers, 
2 vols. 1890, the index to which contains seven 
columns of references to him; in the Cal. State 
Papora.Dom. Addenda, 1547-06, the addenda for 
Edward Vi’s reign consisting mainly of Whar¬ 
ton's correspondence; in Thorpe’s Cal. of Scot¬ 
tish State Papers (2 vols. 1858); in Bain's 
Calender, 1898, voL i.; in Brewer and Gairdner’s 
letters and Papers of Hairy VIII, and in the 
Acta ot the Privy Council, 1512-68, in which 
the references to Wharton are almost as nume¬ 
rous. See also State Papers, Henry VIII, 10 
vols. 1830-41; Sadleir State Papers; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80; Hatfield SIS. vol. i.; Corr. 
Pol. de Odet de Helve (indexed s.v.‘Wurthon'); 
Cal. For. StatB Papers, 1647-68; lords’ Jour¬ 
nals; Hitt. MSS. Comm. 2nd Hep. pp. 123- 
124, 3rd Bop. p. 47, 4th Hep. passim, 5th 
Hep. p. 808; lit. Bern, of Edward VI (Box- 
burghe Club); Wriothosley'B Churn., Machyn’a 
Diary, Chron. Queen Jane (Camden 80 c.); 
Official Beturns of Members of Pari.; Cotton 
JISR, Caligula B, iii, vii, and ix passim; Bari, 
MSS. 806 art. 49, 1233 art. 42, 1529 art. 49 ; 
lansd. MS. eclx. art. 148; Addit. MSS. 32646 
sqq. passim; Burnet’s Hist, of the Deformation, 
ed. Pocoek ; Strype’s Works (General Index); 
Fronde's Hist, or England; Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton’s Stapletons of Yorkshire, passim; Visit. 
Yorkshire, 1564 (Hark Soc.); Nioolson and 
Burns’s Hist, of Cumberland, pp. 568-9; 
Hutchinson's Cumberland; Buxke’a Extinct nncl 
G. E. 0[okayne)’B Peerages; E. B. Wharton’s 
Whartons of Wharton Hall, 1898.] A. E. P. 

WHARTON, THOMAS (1614-1673), 
physician, only son of John Wharton (a. 
10 June 1629) by his wife Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Roger Hodsoa (d. 10 March 1648) 
of Fountains Abbey, was born ot Winston- 
on-Tees, Durham, on 81 Aug. 1014. He was 
admitted at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
on 4 July 1038, and matriculated two days 
later. He afterwards migrated to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he acted for some 
time as tutor to John Sjcrope, natural soq 
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of Emanuel, lord Scrope, In 1042 lie went 
to Bolton, where ho remained three years 
studying; and then, having decided upon 
his future profession, removed to London 
and studied medicine under John Bathurst 
[q. v.] In 1846 he returned to Oxford, and 
was created M.D, on 7 Mav 1047. lie was 
entered as a candidate of the Royal College 
of Physicians on 26 Jan, 1648, chosen follow 
on 28 Doc. 1660, incorporated at Cambridge 
on his doctors degree in 1652, and held 
the post of censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1668, 1661,1660, 1007, 1668, 
and 1078. Wood states, though apparently 
incorrectly, that between 1650 and 1000 he 
was one of the lecturors at Gresham College. 
He obtained the appointment of physician 1 0 
St. Thomas’s Hospital on 20 Nov. 1659, and 
retained it till his death in 1673. Wharton 
was one of the very few physicians who 
remained at his post in Loudon during the 
whole of the outbreak of the plague of 1005. 
His servicos were recognised by a promise of 
the first vacant appointment of physician in 
ordinary to the king, When, however, a 
vacancy occurred anil he appliod for tho ful¬ 
filment of the promise, he was put oil’with 
a grant of honourablo augmentation to his 
paternal arms, for which ho had to pay Sir 
William Dugdalo 10i. 

Wharton died at. his houso in Alderspato 
Street on 16 Nov. J 073, and was lniriod on the 
20th in tho church of St. Michael Bassisluiw 
in Basinghall Street, lie married Jane, 
daughter of William Asdibridge of London, 
by whom lie had three sons: Thomas, father 
of George Wharton (seo balow), diaries, 
and William; the last, t wo died young, Ills 
wife predeceased him on 20 July 1809, and 
was buried at. St. Michael Bossishaw on the 
23rd. When, early in 1807, the church of 
St. Michael's was dismantled, special cave 
was directed to he t alien of Wharton's tomb. 

A portrait, of him is in the censors’ room 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and a 
small watercolour copy by U. R. Harding 
is in the print-room of tho British Museum. 
An ungraving by White represent ing a man 
with long hair, and a large band with a tassel, 
is judged by Granger to represent tho ana¬ 
tomist. 

Wharton was a noted anatomist, ITo de¬ 
scribed tho glands more accurately than had 
previously been done, and mado valuable re¬ 
searches into their nature and use. lie did 
not trust, much to theory, hut. a great doal to 
dissection and experiment. IIo was the dis¬ 
coverer of the duct of the sub-maxillary 
gland for the conveyance of tho saliva into 
the mouth, which bears his name. He made 
a special study of the minute anatomy of tho 


pancreas. William Oiightred [q.vTintr. 
epistle to his ‘Clovis Mathematical’ fLn n 
don, 1648), speaks of Wharton’s profitnenev 
m this and other sciences; and Walton in 
his ‘Compleat Angler,’ expresses his'in 
debt edness to Wharton in the ' philosophical 
discourse ’ of the historical survey of his 
subject, and calls him ‘a dear friend, that 
loves both mo and my art of angling.’ g e 
wrote four English verses under a fanciful 
engraving prefixed to a translation by Eli as 
Aslimola [q.v.l entitled 'Arcanum, or the 
Grand Secret of Hermetic Philosophy,’ and 
published in his ‘Theatrum Ohomicum Bri- 
tannieum’ (London, 1852). Wood calls 
Wharton ' the most beloved friend’ of Ash- 
mole. Tho friendship, however, sustained 
some interruption, owing, Ashmole says, to 
Wharton's ‘unhandsome and unfriendly 
dealing ’ with him. A complete reconcilia¬ 
tion took place before Wharton’s death. 

Wharton published ‘ Adenograpliia;'give 
glnndularum lotius corporis dcscriptio,’Lon¬ 
don, 1656 (beat edition on account of the 
plat os); Amsterdam, 1669; Oberwesel, 1664 
1671,1075; Dussoldorf, 1730. Largeportiona 
of tho work were printed in Le Clere and 
Mangot’s ‘ Bibliothoca Anatomica,’ Geneva. 
1099 (i. 200-3, ii. 755-73). Hieronimus 
Barbatus in his ‘Dissevtatio Elegantissima 
do Sanguine,’ Paris, 1067, makes considerable 
use of Wharton’s work. 

Ilie grandson, Gnoitcm Wjiahton (1688- 
1789), bom at Old Park, Durham, on 25 Dec. 
1688, was tho eldest Ron of Thomas Wliarton 
(1062-1714), a physician, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of John Hall, an alderman of Dur¬ 
ham. Ho matriculated from Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, on 6 July 1700, and pro¬ 
ceeded M.B. in 1712 and M.D. on 30 Sept, 
1719. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1720, was 
eonsor in 1725,1729,1782, and 1734, and held 
t lie post of treasurer from 1727 till bis death 
on 2i March 1739 in his house in Penchurch 
Street. lie marriod Anna Maria, daughter 
of William Petty; hut, dying childless, the 
estate of Old Baric passed to his younger 
brother, RoborL, mayor of Durham. George 
Wharton pvo.sontoil his grandfather's por¬ 
trait to tho Royal Uolloge of Physicians. 

[Pouter's Pedigrees recorded in the Visitations 
of Durham, p. 326; Poster's Alumni Oxon, 1700- 
1714; Wood’s Athonto, od, Bliss, iii, 1000; 
Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. i. 255-7, ii. 74; Smyth’s 
Obituary, up. 82,100; Slow’s Survey, ea, Strype, 
vol. i. blc. iii, p. 08: Boerhuavo’s MethodusStudii 
Medici; Word’e Professors of Gresham College, 
prof. p. xix; Wood’s Hist, and Autiq. ed. Gutcb, 
11 , ii, 908; Granger's Biogr, Hist. iv. 222; London 
Gazolto, 8 May 1897; Admission Registers of 
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Pembroke College, Cambridge, per the Master; 
University Registers, per the Registrar/, Parish 
Uegister of Wineton-on-Teas; Court Book of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, ff. 123, 160 ; P.O.C. 166 Pye; 
Tanner MS. in the Bodleian Library 41, f. 129; 
Ashmolean MSS. SS9ff. 89, 1007, 1136 ff. 21, 
4fi.49i.139.] B. P. 

WHARTON, THOMAS, first Marquis 
or Whaeton (1648-1715), third but eldest 
surviving son of Philip, fourth baron Whar¬ 
ton [q. v!j, by his second wife, Jane, was born 
in August 1648. The boy’s first years were, 
in the picturesque language of Macaulay, 
passed amid Geneva bauds, beads of lank 
bair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and 
sermons three hours long. When he emerged 
fiom parental control the cavaliers may well 
have been startled by the dissoluteness of 
the ‘emancipated precisian,’who early ac¬ 
quired end retained to the last the reputa¬ 
tion of being the greatest rake in England. 
But the abruptness of the transition was 
mitigated by the fact that he spent two 
years, 1068 and 1664, in foreign travel, in 
company with his brother Goodwin, visiting 
Italy and Germany in addition to Prance 
and the Low Countries. He entered parlia¬ 
ment in 1678 ns member for Wendover, re¬ 
taining that seat until 1079, when he was 
returned for Buckinghamshire along with 
Richard Hampden, and he continued to re- 

E it the county until the death of his 
1 early in 1696. Shortly after his entry 
into parliament he was, on 16 Sept, 1678, 
married at Adderbury, Oxfordshire, to Anne, 
daughter of Sir Ilenrv Lee, fifth baronet of 
Ditchley, with whom ha had 10,0001, dowry 
and 2,5001. a year [sea Wharton, Annu], 
The match, which was arranged by Lord 
Wharton, was a very advantageous one, but 
we are told that the lady’s person was ‘ not 
so agreeable to the bridegroom as to secure 
*his constancy,’ and there were no children 
to the marriage, despite the pious hope of 
the poet Waller that heavon would 1 Mistress 
Wharton’s bed adorn with fruit as fair as by 
her Muse is born.’ Wharton characteristi¬ 
cally put off setting out to Wooburn to sign 
the marriage contract until within three 
hours of the time appointed. He then drove 
the distance of twenty-two miles in little 
over two hours—a notable feat upon the 
roads of those days. He remained to the 
very close of his life a great connoisseur of 
horseflesh, and possessed one of the costliest 
studs in the country. The payment of his 
wife’s dowry enabled Mm to make a con¬ 
spicuous figure at Newmarket, among the 
earliest annals of which place the doings of 
his horses Snail, Oolehester, Jacob, Pepper, 
and Careless are recorded. Careless, a horse 
von. ix. 


for which Louis XIV had in vain offered 
a thousand pistoles, was beaten in a famous 
match for 5001. in 1695 by the king’s horse 
Stiff Dick, Careless carried nine stone, Stiff 
Dick a feather, yet so great was the reputa* 
tion of Careless that the odds were seven to 
four against Stiff Dick (Mtrus, Netimarket 
Calendar ; Memoirs, p. 98). In April 1699 
this same horse won 1,9001. in stakeB at New¬ 
market (Luttbeli.) j but Wharton’s greatest 
delight in horse-racing was to win plates 
from tories and high-churchmen, and several 
triumphs of this kind are recorded by Luttrell, 
notably the victory of his horse Chance for 
the Quainton Plate in September 1706, In 
1704, being then fifty-six, he was severely 
hurt by a fall from a horse while coursing. 

Wharton’s interest in politics is not marked 
until 1679, when he joined his friends Lords 
Russell, Cavendish, and Colchester in back¬ 
ing the exclusion bill. He did not Bpeak 
in the lower house against the succession of 
the Duke of York, and it was commonly sup¬ 
posed that, ‘ his father being a presbyterian, 
he was afraid of incurring the reproach of 
fanaticism.’ In 1680, however, on 26 June, 
he signed the presentment to the grand jury 
of Middlesex, urging the indictment of James 
for non-attendance at church; he voted for 
the exclusion bill in November 1680, and 
was one of the members who carried it up to 
the House of Lords on 15 Nov. In May 
1086 Wharton was one of the very small 
minority who voted against settling the 
revenue upon James for life, on the ground 
that a portion of this sum would be devoted 
to the maintenance of a standing army. 
Next month he was suspected of complicity 
with Monmouth, and his house at Winchen- 
don, where he habitually lived in preference 
to Wooburn, was ineffectually searched. He 
corresponded with the prince of Orange 
during 1688, and in November he joined 
him at Exeter, where he had a large share 
in drawing up the address, signed by Sir 
Edward Seymour and Sir William Portman, 

But the most effective blow that Wharton 
dealt against the old dynasty was delivered in 
1687, when he composed the words of a satiri¬ 
cal ballad upon the administration of Tyr- 
connel, describing the mutual congratula¬ 
tions of a couple of * Teagues ’ upon the com¬ 
ing triumph of popery and the Irish race. The 
verses attracted little notice at first,hut set to 
a quick step by Purcell, the song, known by its 
burden of 1 Lilli Burlero, BuRen-a-la,’became 
a powerful weapon against James. ‘ The 
whole army,' says Burnet, ‘ and at last all 
people in city and country were singing it 
perpetually. Perhaps never had so slight a 
thing so great an effect’ (it was first printed 
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in 168S on a single sheet as ‘ A New Song,’ 
•with the air above the words: Brit. Mus. 
0. 88 i. 26. Its effect was emphasised in 
A Pill to purge State Melancholy, 1716, 
pref.; it was reprinted in Poems on State 
Affairs, iii. 230, and in Revolution Politicks, 
1733, pt. iii. p. 0, and finally found its way 
into Pdkoy’s JReliques. Sterne appropriately 
made it the favourite air of ‘ my Uncle Toby’ 
who had served on the Boyne). Wharton 
is Baid to have boasted after the event that 
ho had Bung a king out of three kingdoms. 

Wharton first made himself felt as a poli¬ 
tician in the convention parliament of 1088- 
1689, in which ho strongly upheld the viow, 
in opposition to the upper house, that the 
1 throne was vacant.’ On 1 Feb. 1689, after 
supporting tho vole of thanks to the pro- 
toBtant clergy, Wharton moved ‘for the 
thanks of the house to such of the army 
who kavo behaved themselves so bravely in 
opposition to popory and slavery... Church¬ 
men are paid for it, but the army was for 
another purposo’ (Uuur, ix. 41). AVilliam 
and Mary wero proclaimed on 14 Fob., and 
a few days later Wharton was named a privy 
councillor and comptroller of the household 
(the warrant in Addit. MS. 6763, f. 0, is 
dated 21 Feb.) On 1 March ho brought a 
message from tho king t,o the house touch¬ 
ing the remission of the hearth lax. In 1090 
he attended William to The Hague, wkon 
tho king held a conference with his Gorman 
allies, and he is said to have dono his best 
to convince the Gormans that ‘we had as 
good bottlomen as soldiers in England.' But 
the comptroller nover advancoa very far in 
his royal master’s oonfi donee; he was for 
ever annoying William by hinting his eligi¬ 
bility for higher appointments, while, oil tho 
other hand, ho was all eagornoss to convince 
ike commons of his independence of court 
control. In 1696 he waB on the committee 
appointed to inspect the books of tho East 
India Company, and in November 1090 ho 
was very zealous in pushing forward the ate 
tainder'ugaiust Sir John Fenwick. In tho 
meantime, by the death of his fatlior on 
6 Felt 1696-0, Wharton had succeeded to 
the peurogn and a clour income of 8,0001. a 
year. By 1697 he was already claiming an 
important place in tho ministry,_ and it was 
a severe blow to Mm and his fritmds when, 
upon tho retirement of Trumbull, on L Doc. 
1097, Vernon was preferred to the vacant 
secretaryship. Tho king tried in vain after 
this to induce him to give Sunderland some 
moral support in tho House of Lords. Yet 
Wharton had in April obtained the lucrative 
post of warden of tho royal foroHls south of 
•Trent As lord lieutenant for Oxfordshire 


during October 1697, in Ms passion foTXl 
whig principles, he removed five heads of 
colleges from the commission of the peace 
and put in twenty-four new justices (Lot’ 
TEEii, iv. 298). In March 1698 the‘knur 
and Shrewsbury were his guests at Wooburn 
and in January 1099 the same distinguished 
personages were godsons to Wharton’s son 
while the Princess Anne Btood godmother 
In 1700, as an emissary of the court, Whar¬ 
ton proposed amendments in the bill for the 
resumption of Irish land grants, but he had 
to. beat a retreat before the strong outcry 
raised against foreigners and favouritism 
which was quite irrespective of party. Tu 
January 1702 he was mado lord lieutenant 
of his own county of Buckingham, only to 
bo dismissed from this as well as all his 
other oilicos in July, upon tho accession of 
Anne, who is said to have bad a strong per. 
sonal dislike for him, doubtless regarding 
him as the enemy of the churoli. Tho comp- 
trollership wont to Ms spociul foe, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Seymour, whom ho had done his best 
to injure over tbe East India Company in¬ 
quiry. 

During tho latter part of 1702 Wharton 
was nmoll occupied by a suit concerning the 
ownership of some lead-mines in Yorkshire, 
where he had a considerable property. He 
lost the case by a decision of 14 Nov. id the 
queon’s bench \ib. v. 236 seq.); but Wharton 
was excessively litigious, various appeals 
wero made, and the. case dragged on with 
varying fortune until the close of his life. 
In Docombur 1703 ho was olected by ike 
lords one of the committee to investigate 
the so-callod Scots plot. During tho whole 
of this yoar ho had been unwearying in fog 
efforts to prevent tho passing of tho hill against 
occasional conformity. In J amiary his ardour 
impellod tho lords to tho amendments which 
brought about tho sholving of the bill for 
the remainder of tho session. In reply to 
some personal attacks, Wharton explained 
t.o tho lords that lie had tho churoli of Eng¬ 
land service road twico a day at Winchen- 
don by Ms chaplain, Mr. Jvingford, and that 
lie commanded all his servants to assist at 
this solemnity; but, however strict he might 
bo with his servants, it was well understood 
that Wharton's own conform ity was of the 
most occasional description. Vrinca George, 
the queon’s consort, who was in the same 
position, voted with the torics,but he is said 
to have explained to Wharton that he did 
so much against his will. ‘ My heart ie vid 
you,’ ran the story, was what ho said (Tindu). 
In November a modified bill was passed by 
the commons and again tlutownout. Wharton 
was urgent with his hearors in tbe upper 
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h&ise to look to the distracted state of Scot¬ 
land, and to refrain from irritating 1 the dis¬ 
senters at home. Unpopular as the success 
of these manoeuvres rendered Wharton with 
the majority in the House of Commons, he 
was rendered still more obnoxious by the 
underground influence which he wielded 
throughout the Aylesbury franchise case. 
Throughout 1708 and the following year he 
gave his steady support to Matthew Ashby, 
the burgess of Aylesbury, against the re¬ 
turning officer, who was also mayor of 
Aylesbury, William White. Local feeling 
was naturally very strong in favour of 
Ashby’s right to exercise the franchise that 
he had inherited, and Wharton saw in the 
affair a sure means of extending whig in¬ 
fluence in a borough in which he was already 
powerful. It was mainly through Wharton’s 
advice and aid that Ashby was enabled to 
appeal to the House of Lords in February 
1704, and he maintained Ashby and his 
fellow burgesses in Newgate (whither they 
were committed by the commons for breach, 
of privilege) until, in March 1706, the queen, 
by proroguing parliament, put an end to this 
complicated dispute between the two houses 
(pari. Hist. vi. 226, 376; Hownix, State 
Trials, xiv. 606; Halt,AM, Constitutional 
Mat. ii. 436). 

The success of the whig tactics through¬ 
out this affair was soon made evident, 
and Wharton followed it up by the unparal¬ 
leled exertions which he made on behalf of 
the whig interest in the election of 1706; 
he is scud to have expended upwards ox 
12,000/., ‘whence his other payments ran 
deeply in arrear; ’ but the remarkable success 
which attended his efforts (as manifested in 
the new house which assembled in October) 
greatlyinereased hisinfluenoe with theleoders 
of the party. On 16 April 1706, when the 
queen went from Newmarket to Cambridge 
to dine in Trinity College hall, Wharton 
attended her majesty and was admitted 
LL.D. In December, upon the occasion of the 
debate about the church being in. danger, 
Wharton intervened with a greater freedom 
of speech than had liitherto been sanctioned 
by usage in the upper house. When the 
archbishop of York proposed that judges 
should be consulted as to means of suppress¬ 
ing the seminaries of dissenters, Wharton 
moved that judges should also be consulted as 
to nonjurors’ seminaries, it being well known 
that the archbishop's own sons were at such 
a school (Boveb, p, 217 ). Wharton indeed 
kept the earlier part of this debate alive by 
his impertinencies, and Dartmouth observed 
with grave regret that he had introduced 
the vulgarities and flippancies of debates in 


another place into the more august assembly, 
Wharton was only suppressed when the 
veteran Duke of Leeds got up and hinted 
not obscurely at some gross indecencies per¬ 
petrated within a church of which common 
report held him guilty. 

On 10 April 1708 Wharton was named an 
English commissioner for the treaty of union 
with Scotland (MAammoir, p. 221). On 
10 May in this year he forwarded to the 
elector of Hanover, by Halifax, a compli¬ 
mentary letter in which he claimed the merit 
of having tried to serve his country (the 
letter, in French, is in Stowe MS.222, f. 894); 
he received a polite reply dated 20 June, and 
answers similarly conceived were sent to 
Somers, _ Newcastle, Bolton, Sunderland, 
Oodolphin, and Orford. The date maybe 
taken to mark the point from which he con¬ 
tinued to act deliberately in concert with 
the whig junta—Halifax, Orford, Somers, 
and Sunderland. On 23 Deo. 1706 he was 
created Viscount Winchcndon and Earl of 
Wharton, but the capitulation of Godolphin 
and Marlborough to the whig junta, com¬ 
plete though it was, was not of itijelf 
sufficient to satisfy him. In November 1707, 
in the course of the debate on the address, he 
took the opportunity to harangue the lords 
upon the decay of trade and agriculture. 
Marlborough took Wharton aside after the 
debate, and, after some rather heated expostu¬ 
lation on both aides, the ‘ discontented earl ’ 
was mollified by a promise of theviceroyship 
in Ireland as soon os ever a vacancy should 
be created (Botdb, p. Sll), Just a year 
later (26 Nov. 1708), on the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke being advanced to be lord high admiral, 
Wharton was appointed to succeed him in 
the lord-lieutenancy, a post which he held 
down to October 1710. He appointed as his 
seoretary Joseph Addison, whom he soon 
afterwards put into bis borough of Malmes¬ 
bury (20 Dec. 1709). Wharton landed at 
Ringsend on 21 April 1709, opened the Irish 
parliament a fortnight later (6 May), and 
during the session ‘ procured an admirable 
bill to prevent the growth of popeiy' by 
which it was enaoted that the estates of 


the Irish papists should descend to their 

? rotestant heirs (passed 80 Aug. 1709). 

[e thus ‘ did more towards rooting out 
popery in three months than any of his pre¬ 
decessors had done in three years.’ He left 
Dublin in September for Chester, and the 
Irish parliament conveyed their humble 
thanks to the queen for having sent a person 
of so 'great wisdom and experience to be our 
chief governor.’ The high-church party were 
not quite so complacent (cf. Hdabhi, Col¬ 
lectanea, iii. 71, 100). Several of Wbar- 

4 a 2 
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debate, Wharton was oil 2 July one of 
lords who carried the address up to her 
majesty. About the same time, with the 
aid of tho Duke of Portland, ho managed 
faultless but for his damnably successfully to resist the passing of a bill for 
Whilo in England Wharton tho revision of the grants of William III 

The fuct that there wore seventy-three voices 
on either side shows how equally the lords 
were divided botweou the two parties. 


ton’s appointments were scandalous, and it 
was a current story that he had recommended 
one of his boon companions to a bishop for 
ecclesiastical preferment as of ‘ a character 
practically 
bad morals 

was instrumental in having livo hundrod 
families of poor palatines settled in Ireland, 
and to him is also said to bo due the acclima¬ 
tisation of legitimate opera in that country. 
Thomas Clayton [q. v.], tho composer of 
'Arainoe,'is stated to have gone over to Ire¬ 
land in Wharton’s train and to have produced 
an opera in Dublin in tho course o i 1700. 

During his absence in Ireland thovo is no 
doubt that tho whigs missed the aid of the 
most astulo party manager they had. over 
had, but by the vehemence with which he 
pushed forward tho Sacheverell trial there is 
equally no doubt that Wharton contributed 
to tho temporary defeat of his political allies. 
Ilia prominonco in tho affair led to his house 
in Dover Street being threatened bv the 
'mobility’ on 10 Eob. 17J0; he spoke at 
length in dofeneo of the revolution in the 
groat debate of 10 March (iti. p. 420). In 
the conferences that went on during the 
summer as to whether tho whigs should form 
a kind of coalition with Harley, Wharton 
(who had bitterly opposed tho admission of 
Ilarley into tho administration in 1700) took 
the direction of whig policy very muon into 
his own hands, and it was largely owing to 
his intluonco that the idea of a modus vivendi 
with thotorios was bo completely scouted. 

Jb'or the tim o being (after the election of Sep¬ 
tember 1710) tlieeclipso of llio whig party was 
complete, but it was just during this period 
that the services of Wharton in hooping alive 
and fostering ovory element of discontent 
and opposition were most invaluable to his 
party. On 2 Jan. 1711-12, when tho twelvo 
new peers, or occasional peers aB they wore 
nicknamed, wore introduced into the house, 
it was Wharton who, when tho question 
about adjourniug wus going to bo put, asked 
ono of the newcomers whother tlioy voted 
singly or by tlioir foreman. Next mouth lie 
entertained Prince Eugene with a befitting 
splendour and with a greater zest because it 
was thought by the populace that tho groat 
captain was being rather neglected by the 
lories. On 28 May 1712 he signed tho pro¬ 
test, aftorwards expunged from tho ‘ Lords’ 
Journals,’ against tho ‘restraining orders’ 
givon to Ormondo (llocrans, i. 212). On 
80 June 1718 he moved an address to tho 

S seen urginghor to use her ‘influence’with 
le Duke of Lorraino to procure tlio expul¬ 
sion of tho Frotondor from Nancy, and, tho 
motion having boon carried after a vivacious 


also explains tho deoisionof the house in April 
1713, when a committee appointed to in¬ 
vestigate malpractices touching the manage¬ 
ment of the public revenue reported that 
Wharton had received l,000f. from George 
Ilulchisbon to procure the latter the post of 
registrar of seizures in the custom-houBe. 
Tho whigs were sufficiently strong to pro¬ 
cure a resolution to tho effect that, thealfair 
having taken placo before tho queon’s general 
pardon of 1700, the delinquency should be 
passed over with a consure (16 Mav: of 
Bovim, p. 631). 

On 2 March 1714. Wharton made a com¬ 
plaint against ‘ a scandalous anonymous libel 
[ by Swift] entitled “ Tho Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,”’ and ho tried his utmost, but with¬ 
out success, to prove tho authorship. On 
22 March ho opposed the Easter adjourn¬ 
ment on tho ground that not ono moment of 
time should be lost in addressing her majesty 
on behalf of the distressed Ontnlans (lb, p. 
079), a distasteful subjeot which ho resumed 
in April. On 4 June 1714 ho spoke with 
vigour against tho schism bill, saying that 
as what was schism with us was the esta¬ 
blished religion of Scotland, he hoped that 
the lords who represented Scotland would 
bring forward a similar bill to prevent the 
growth of Anglican schism in their country. 
When tho hill passed tho lords on 11 June 
ho signed tho protost against it (Roqehs, i. 
221). Ho was never tirod of reopening the 
question of tho unwisdom of the troaty of 
Utrooht, and on 6 July he attacked Arthur 
Moore [q. v.] by name in connection with the 
Spanish treaty of commerce. 

During tho illness of Anne lie was pro¬ 
minent among tho whig lords of the privy 
council who reasserted their right of attend¬ 
ance at the council board, and who issued 
ordors to ensure tho peaceable proclamation 
of George 1; but his name was not upon the 
list of regents, probably because he was 
known to bo an extreme man and personally 
objectionable to the late queen. On lBFeb. 
1715 ho was created Marquis of Wharton 
and Malmesbury, having been already 
created in tho previous month (7 Jan. 1714- 
171C) Baron of Trim, Earl of Eath&rnam, 
and Marquis of (Jatherlough in Irolnud 
(Bovnn, Political Stale). Bub he did not 
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erjoy his new_honouxs long, and was only 
destined to enjoy, as it were, a Pisgah view 
of the era of whig prosperity lie hod done so 
much to promote. lie fell ill in March, and 
was attended by Garth and Blackmore, hut 
died at his house in Dover Street on 12 April 
1716 (his willj dated 8 April, was printed 
shortly after his death), He was buried at 
Winchendon on 22 April. His second wife, 
whom ha married in July 1092, was Lucy 
( d. 6 Feb. 1716), daughter and heiress of 
Adam Loftus, viscount Lisburuo, a lady 
who brought him a huge fortune, and whose 
gallantries he bore with the indifference of a 
stoic. Lady Wortley-Montagu culls her ‘ a 
flattering,fawning,cantingoreaturo, affecting 
prudery and even sanctity, yet in. reality as 
abandoned and unscrupulous as her husband 
himself’—that 1 most profligate, impious, and 
shameless of men.' By her Wharton left 
issue Philip, second marquis and first duke 
of Wharton [q. v.] ; Jane, who married first 
John Holt and secondly Robert (Joke of 
Hillingdon; and Lucy, who married and was 
divorced from Sir William Monce. 

Wharton was in some respects a pupil of 
Danby, while in not a few ho was a precursor 
of Walpole; at least, ho was the most 
thoroughgoing party man and party organiser 
on the whig side between 1700 and 1714. 
His partisanship was far from disinterested, 
but it had at least the merit of sincerity. 
Introduced into public life about 1678, when 
the factious spirit had just begun to rage 
with all tho yirulence of a new epidemic, 
he retained through life his conception of a 
tory as no true Englishman, but one who, 
with fine phrases about church and crown 
on his lips, was at heart a Jacobite and a 
favourer of papists, was in faot an unmitigated 
scoundrel and an enemy of his country. 

Wharton's success at gaining elections, 
writes his panegyrist, * made him the butt of 
tho tories’ hatred and scandal, which he de¬ 
spised, and went on his own way, weakening 
and mortifying them os much as lay in his 
power, looking on them not as his enemies so 
mueli as they wore enemies of his country.’ 
His unbounded success at elections was no 
mystery. lie spared no expense, took a 
prido in malting his constituents drunk on 
the he3t ale, and know all the electors' 
children by name. One of his rules was 
never to give and never refuse a challenge, 
and such was his skill in fence that he 
always succeeded in disarming his adversary 
—notably in two election duels: ono in July 
1699 with Viscount Cheyney (cf. Maqatoat, 
chap, xxv.), and the other with a son of 
Sir Robert Dashwood at Bath on 2 Sept. 
1703 (Ltjximli, v. 334). Another of uis 
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rules, said his enemies, was never to refuse 
or to keep an oath; and certain it is that 
‘ honest Tom Wharton,’ as he was commonly 
called, had a tremendous reputation for 
lying. So fluent and so insolent was he in 
this respect that Lord Dartmouth once 
asked him how he could run on in such a 
manner, to which he replied, * Are you such 
a simpleton as not to know that a lie well 
believed is as good as if it were true P ’ 
Apart from his private grievance (that 
Wharton had refused him the chaplaincy in 
1709), Swift hated Wharton as ‘ an atheist 
grafted upon a dissenter,’ and in his famous 
sixpenny chap-book, entitled 1 Short Charac¬ 
ter of IThomos] E|arl] of Wnmrton]L.L. of 
I[reland],’ and published at the Bkck Swan 
on Ludgate Hill in the winter of 1710-11, hB 
dissects his character 1 with the some impar¬ 
tiality that he would describe the nature of 
a serpent, a wolf, a crocodile, or a fox.’ Swift 
is probably not for wrong in summing up 
Wharton as wholly occupied by ‘ vice and 
olitics, so that bawdy, prophaneness, and 
usiness fill up liis whole conversation.’ On 
Mucky’s description his well-known comment 
is—‘the most universal villain I ever knew.’ 

According to Bishop Warburton, who 
become possessed of a number of Wharton's 
papers, the marquiB was the author of the 
pretended letter of Machiavelli to Zenobius 
BuondelmontiuB in vindication of hiswritings 
appended to the English translation of 
Machiavelli, which appeared in folio in 
1880; hut this affirmation of the bishop is 
open to the gravest doubt (see Walpole, 
1loyal and Noble Authors, 1806, iv, 66 sq.) 
Steele dedicated the fifth volume of the 
‘Spectator’ to Wharton in 1713, and John 
Hughes (1677-1720) [q. V.l dedicated to him 
his version of Fontenelle’s ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead’in 1708. 

The portrait of Wharton by Kneller, as 
a member of the Kit-Cat Club, was en¬ 
graved in mezzotint by J. Simon (for sale 
by Tonson), also by T. Johnson, and by 
John Faber for the * Kit-Cat Club ’ (1735); 
hut the best engraving is that on steel by 
Houbraken, dated ‘ Amst. 1744.’ 

[No life of Wharton has appeared since the 
panegyrical ‘ Memoirs ’ of 1715., Of the materials 
which are ample few are overlooked by Macaulay. 
Shortly after tbo Memoirs appeared ‘ A Dialogue 
of the Dead between , . . Signor Gilbert™ 
[Burnet] and Count Thomaso in the Vales of 
Acheron,’ an amusing bit of railloTy worthy of 
Arbuthnot. In January 1718 was issued in folio 
‘A Poem to the Memory of Thomas, Marquis? of 
Wharton,’ a fluent and fulsome memorial in 
heroio verse, dedicated to the dowager mar¬ 
chioness, In 1720, in a letter to Mr«. Howard, 
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describing an imaginary visit to Tnrtnrua, Mrs. 
Bradshaw gives an amusing description of the 
intercourse she held down below with ‘ our old 
friend Lord Wharton ’ (Suffolk Correspondence, 
1 . 68-8). The chief authorities are Boyer’s Life 
of William III and Reign of Queen Anne, 
passim ; Pari. Hist, vols, vi-viii.; Burnot’s Own 
Time; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation, vols. iv. v. 
vi. passim; White Kennett’s Wisdom of Looking 
Backwards; Browne’s Country Parson’s Advice 
to the Lord ICeepor, 1706; Swift’s Journal to 
Stella and Memoirs on the Change of the late 
Queon’s Ministry; Wyon’s Hist of Quoon Anno; 
Ranke’s Hist, of England, vols. iv. v. and vi.; 
Zedler’s Universal Loxikon, 1748, lv. 1480-3; 
Klopp's Pall des Houses Stuart, vols, vi. and vii.; 
Memoirs of the Kit-Oat Club, 1821, pp. 70-83; 
Foxcroft’s Halifax, ii. 227; Smith’s Mezzotint 
Portraits, pp. 268, 378, 788, 1124, 1234; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. i. 80, 8rd sot. vii. 476, 6th 
ser. viii. 37; Addit. MS. 20661 f. 370 (lettor to 
Lord Hatton in 1686), 34340 f. 43; Wharton 
Papors in Bodleian Library.] T. S. 

WHATELY, RICHARD (1787-1863), 
archbishop of Dublin, fourth son of Josepn 
Wkatdy of Nonsuch Park, Surrey, by Jane, 
daughter of William Plunier of QilslonPark 
and Blakeswore Park, Hertfordshire (of. 
Lamb, Last Essays of Elia), was born in tho 
house of his maternal undo, William Plumor, 
in Cavendish Square, London, on 1 Fob. 1787. 
The father, Joseph Whately (d. 1707), wor 
youngest brother of the horticulturist and 
olitioian Thomas Whately (d. 1772) [q. v.] 
lo was vicar of Widford, Hertfordshire, 
1708-90, and prebendary of Bristol 1798-7. 
Tlo was also lecturer at Gresham College. 
Tie received the degree of D.O.L. from 
Oxford University on 9 July 1798, and died 
on 13 March 1797, having had issue, besides 
his sons, five daught ors, of whom tho youngest 
died on 17 Aug. I860, widow of Sir David 
Barry [q. v.] [boo further, ns to tho Whntoly 
family, under Whatley, Thomas j and 
Whately, William]. 

Richard was horn so ddioata that he woe 


Indian connection, near Bristol [of. HiidT 
Samuel]. The stories of West Indian life 
which he there heard enlarged his horizon and 
helped to draw him out of himself. The re¬ 
gular routine of work and play subdued his 
excessive precocity and braced his health, so 
that ho grew up tall, strong, and well-propor¬ 
tioned, though fonder of fishing or a solitary 
ramble than of ordinary diversions. Prom 
school he went to Oxford, where he matricu¬ 
lated, from Oriel College, on C April 1806 
graduated B.A. (double second clasB) in 1808* 
and proceeded M.A. in 1812. In the mean¬ 
time (1810) he had taken the English essay 
prizo (subject, ‘ The Arts in the cultivation 
of which tho Anoionts were loss successful 
than the Moderns ’) and been elected fellow 
of Iris college (J 811). In due course he took 
holy orders, and in 1826 the dograes of B.D 
and D.D. 

With Edward CopleBton [q. v.], to whom 
he owod much, and Thomas Arnold (1706- 
1842) [q. v.] and Nassau William Senior 
fq.V.], who owod much to him, Whately 
formed lifelong friendships. College life was 
eminently congenial 1 o him. Communicative 
by nature, ho found touching a delight, and 
by no means confinod himself within the 
limits of tho ordinary curriculum. A pupil 
to him was an 1 anvil’ on which to boat out 
his idoan, and ho had the 1 act to avoid dogma¬ 
tism and, more Sooralico,by stimulus and sug¬ 
gestion to olicit tho learner’s latent powers. 
This method he commonly praotlsod during 
his early morning walks, in which he pre¬ 
ferred byways to highways, and would some¬ 
times make straight across counlry, scorning 
all impediments. No don wns evor loss don¬ 
nish. lie revelled in sot ting conventions at 
nought; and in tho summov evenings would 
froquontly be seen by the rivorsido exhibiting 
to n crowd o f int erost etl bystanders the clever¬ 
ness of his favourito spaniel Sailor, whom hs 
had trained to climb a tree and thence drop 
into lire water. In the common-room his 


not expected to live, and it was only very 
gradually that he gathered strength. Thrown 
in consequence upon his own resources, he 
pored eagerly over his hooks, scrutinised with 
intense curiosity tho animal life in his father's 
garden, performed veritable feats of mental 
arithmetic, and essayed theoretic flights in 
ethics and politics. Ilis extraordinary powers 
of calculation ho lost before he was in his 
teens, and, though he always rotuined the 
faculty of closo observation, its exoroiso gradu¬ 
ally coased to aflord him exceptional delight. 
Only in the sphere of ratiocination was the 
promise of his boyhood fulfilled. Shortly 
before his father’s death ho was placed at n 
private school, which had a large West 


groat argumentative powers found abundant 
play in tho society of Oopleston, Edward 
Hawkins (1789-1882) [q. v.l John Davison 
[a.v.], JohnKoblo [q.v.],an&TkomasArnold. 
Heiaokod,however, Iho subtlo sympathy and 
intuitive discernment nocessory for wide and 
deep personal influence; and ns a thinkor was 
rather acuto, activo, and versatile than pro¬ 
found. Though kind at heart ho was rough 
in exterior, and made only a fow intimate 
friends, whose admiration ho rotumed to 
excess. His limitations wore as con¬ 
spicuous os his powors. A few favourite 
authors, Aristotle, Thucydides, Bacon, 
fthakospearo, Bishop Butler, Warburtoh, 
Adam Smith, Orabbo, and Sir Walter Scott* 
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were his constant companions; but other¬ 
wise he read, little. He never mastered 
German, hardly even French. For historio 
antiquity and—to judge by the contempt 
•with which he always regarded "Words¬ 
worth—for the beauty of nature he had no 
feeling whatever. He was without ear for 
music, and was almost equally dead to 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Hence 
m travel he found no interest to compensate 
for the fatigue and annoyances incident to 
it; and, except for some other reason than 
his own pleasure, he never crossed the 
English Channel. 

Whately contributed to the ' Quarterly 
Review ’ articles on ‘ Emigration to Canada ’ 
and 1 Modern Novels ’ ( July 1820and January 
1821), which were reprinted towards the close 
of his life in his ' Miscellaneous Lectures and 
Reviews’ (infra). His first eRsay in indepen¬ 
dent authorship waB ‘ Historic Doubts re¬ 
lative to Napoleon Buonaparte,’ London, 
1819, 8vo, in which he attempted to hoist 
Hume with his own petard by showing that 
on his principles the existence of Napoleon 
could not be admitted ‘ as a wall-authenti¬ 
cated fact’ (see Whately, Logic, bit. i. 

! : 8, where the pamphlet, which was pnb- 
ished anonymously, is acknowledged). This 
brilliant ignoratio elemhi- —Hume (On 
Miracles, pt. i. ad fin.) made express reser¬ 
vation of cases in which greater improbabili¬ 
ties would bo involved in scepticism than in 
belief—passed through more than twelve edi¬ 
tions in its author’s lifetime, and has since been 
reprinted (see Famous Pamphlets, ed. Henry 
Morley, Univ. Libr. vol.xliii., London, 1886, 
8vo) By way of antidote to Calvinism, 
Whately issued in 1821‘ The Bight Method 
of interpreting Scripture in what relates to 
the Nature of the Deity and His Dealings 
with Mankind, illustrated in a Discourse on 
Predostination bv Dr, King, Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin/a reprint of King’s‘Dis¬ 
course’ with introduction and appendices 
based on Tucker's ‘Light of Nature ’ (c. 26) 
[see Kme, William, D.D., 1660-1729], He 
married in the same year, and in conse¬ 
quence accepted the living of Holeswortli, 
Suffolk, to which he was instituted on 
18 Feb. 1822. The dnties of parish priest 
he discharged with a conscientiousness then 
unusual, but they were not so onerous 
as to leave him without abundant leisure. 
He was already occasional preacher to the 
university, and in 1822 he delivered the 
Bampton lectures, in which he attempted 
to define the via media between indifference 
and intolerance. They were published the 
same year under the title ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Party Feeling in Matters of Re¬ 


ligion ’ (Oxford, 8vo), and followed by ‘ Five 
Sermons on several Occasions preached 
before the University of Oxford ’ (Oxford, 
1823, 8vol, with which, and with the ‘ Dis¬ 
course onPradestination,’they were reprinted 
in 1869 (London, 8vo). 

In 1826 Whately returned to Oxford os 
principalof St. Alban Hall. He found the hall 
the Botany Bay of the university, hut with 
the help of John Henry Newman [q. v.] and 
Samuel Hinds, each or whom in turn served 
under him as vice-principal, he gradually 
transformed it into a resort of reading men. 

L earning was then at a low ebb in 
Oxford, where outside the precincts of Oriel 
there was little stir of intellectual life. 
Aristotle was more venerated than read, 
and Aldrich was still the toxt-book on logic. 
This reproach Whately did much to remove. 
To the * Encyclopedia Metropolitan’ he 
contributed articles on‘Logie’and‘Bhetorio’ 
which appeared in separate form, the one in 
1826, the other in 1828 (London, 8vo). 
Neither work was of the kind which lays 
posterity under permanent obligation; but 
the logic unquestionably marks, if it did not 
make, a new epoch in the history of the 
science. It displays in a striking manner 
Whately's characteristic merits and short¬ 
comings. The style is perspicuous, the 
arrangement and exposition are masterly. 
The analysis and classification of fallacies 
have perhaps never been surpassed. On 
the other bond, the historical part of the 
treatise is so meagre aB to be practically 
worthless. Plato is ignored, and the 
schoolmen are set down indiscriminately as 
mere logomachists. The treatment of the 
categories and of realism is perfunctory. 
The Dictum, de omni et nullo is pro¬ 
nounced the universal principle, and the 
syllogism the universal form of reasoning; 
and the obvious corollary, that deduction is 
merely explicative ana induction extra- 
logical, is frankly drawn. The effect of the 
work was twofold: with certain thinkers it 
served to rehabilitate the discredited formal 
logic; to others it suggested the deeper 
questions as to the nature of the scientific 
method which it so airily dismissed from its 
purview, and of the illative process in. 
general, to the solution of which John 
Stuart Mill addieased_himself. The ‘ Logic’ 
reached a ninth edition in 1860. The 
‘ Rhetoric,’ which owed much to Copleston, 
ia a sound and serviceable treatise on the 
art of presenting argument in the form best 
adapted for legitimate effect. It hod not 
the vogue of the ‘Logio/ but reached a 
seventh edition in 1846. 

In the Oxford of his day Whately’s was 
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a, name to mention with bated breath. He 
wan known to be ‘ noetic,’ anti-evangelical, 
and anti-Erastian. He was accordingly 
credited with the authorship of the anony¬ 
mous 1 Letters on the Church by an Episco¬ 
palian ’ (London, 182CS, 8vo), which, by tho 
vigour of their argument for tho autonomy 
of the church, caused no small stir in clerical 
circles. Through Newman, whom they pro¬ 
foundly influenced, the ‘ Let tors ’ contributed 
to the initiation of the Iractarian movement. 
By Whately they wore neither acknowledged 
lior disavowed; but neither were they 
claimed by any one else. Tho stylo is un¬ 
doubtedly Whatelian; but the high view of 
apostolical succession which they unibody is 
countenanced in none, and expressly repu¬ 
diated in one, of "Whately's mature works. 
On tho wholo it is most probable that they 
wore written hy Whately, but writ ten with¬ 
out an exact appreciation of tho ultimalo 
consequences of their principles. Ln that 
respect tlio intimacy which ho was oven then 
forming with Joseph Blanco White Jq. v.J, a 
Spaniard, who had abjured Catholicism, was 
probably educative. Whatuly’s anti-Erus- 
tianprinciples doubtless dictatedtlicsupport 
which, at the cost, of much miscoustruction, 
lie gave to catholic emancipation, and may 
perhaps account for the high tone adopt od in 
some of the articlos in the ‘ British Critic,’ 
thon under his influence; but his polemical 
treatise, ‘ Tho Errors of Romanism tnieed to 
their Origin in Human Nnturn,’ which ap¬ 
peared in 1880; with a dedication acknow¬ 
ledging obligations to Blanco While (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), shows that, by that t imo, at any 
rate, lie was under no illusions ns to the ten¬ 
dency of catholic principles, and already ivp- 
prohonsivo of their rovival within the esta¬ 
blished church. Tlio hoolc roaeiiod a fifth 
edition in I860. An abridgment., entitled 
* Romanism tho Religion of Human Nature,’ 
was edited by Wliatoly’s daughter, E. J. 
Whately, in 1878 (London, 8vo). 

Whately succeeded Seuior in 1829 as 
Drummond profossorof politienloconomy, but 
resigned the chair in 1831 on his advancement 
(patent dated 22 Oot.) to tlio nrcliiopiscopal 
sec of Dublin, ilia ‘Introductory Lectures 
on Political Economy,’ which appeared in 
Iho latter yoar (London, 8vo; 4tli edit.. 

] 865), accurately deflnod the scope of the 
abstract soioncc, and rnado a contribu¬ 
tion to the doctrine of division of labour 
(see Leoturo ii., concerning the conditions 
under which unskilled labour becomes move 
productive by division). On tho whole, how¬ 
ever, their inordinate discursiveness was not 
compensated by_ originality. It was pro¬ 
bably about this timo that Whately con¬ 


ceived the projoct of a universal currency 
which in 1851 he laid before the managers 
of the Great Exhibition. B 

Whately was consecrated archbishop of 
Dublin in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in which 
ev officio ho held tho probend of Cullen, on 
23 Oct. 1831, and was enthroned the some 
day at Christ Church. On 24 Nov. follow¬ 
ing he was sworn in as chancellor of the 
order of SL, Patrick ( Dublin Eecninq Post 
25 Oct. and 26 Nov. 1831). In Trinity Col¬ 
lege, of which ho was e.v officio visitor, he 
founded in 1832 a chair of political economy, 
A schemo wliioh he had at heart for the 
establishment of a separate theological hall 
was defeated in ] 839, but lod to the pro¬ 
vision of more efficient instruction in the 
rudiments of religion within tho college. 
Whately was also a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which in 1848 he was 
nominaled vico-prusident. lie 1 oolc liis seat 
in the House of Cords on 1 Pol), 1833. 

Whately found hit. position at. Dublin no 
sinocure. To his ordinary duties, which lie 
discharged with scrupulous conscientious¬ 
ness, tho t itlio war added tlio care of sus¬ 
taining the drooping courage of an almost 
deslit ut o clergy and rendering tlio govern¬ 
ment such assistance ns ivas in his power 
(cf. Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy, App. 0., 1 Extracts from Evidence 
before tho Select Coinmil teo of tho House of 
Lords appointed to inquire into tho Collec¬ 
tion and Pnymont, of Tithes in Iroland,’ 
1832). He was e.v officio lord justice during 
tho absence of the lord lieutenant. He also 
presided (1833 0) over tho royal commission 
on tho condit ion of tlio Irish poor (see Pari 
Papers, 1836 xxxii. No. 369, 1836 xxx. and 
xxxii., 1830 xxxi. 687 et seq.) Experience 
and responsibility taught lum how to re¬ 
concile liis anti-EraRtinn principles with the 
promotion of tho swooping changes intro¬ 
duced into tho Irish establishment by the 
CImroli Temporalities Act (1833); but he 
disapproved tlio Tithe Commutation Act of 
1838, Tlio burdnn of his office wns nob 
lightened by popularity. His English birth 
and breeding and his well-known antipathy 
to ovangelical principles mado him an object 
of jealousy ana suspicion to both clergy and 
laity. 1 I is preaching was unpalatable. His 
chaste, cloar-cul, unimpassionod, argumenta¬ 
tive stylo failed to move liis hoarors, oven if 
his matter did not, as to some it sometimes 
did, savour of heresy, not to say infidelity. 
Abovo all, his position as working head of 
tho commission appointed on 26 Nov. 1881 
to administer tho new system of‘united 
national education’ militated against him, 
The experiment was to be tried of providing 
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in the common schools such elementary re¬ 
ligious instruction as might, it was hoped, 
prove acceptable to catholics and protostuuts 
alike. It fell accordingly to "Whately to 
compile, in conjunction with his catholic col¬ 
league, Daniel Murray [q. v.], a course of 
‘Scripture Extracts,’ in which certain devia¬ 
tions from the authorised version could not 
but be admitted. This embroiled him with 
the more extremo protestants, who were still 
farther offended by his support of the May- 
nooth grant in 1845 (see his charge, entitlud 
’Reflections on a Grant to a Roman Catholic 
Seminary, London, 1815,8vo; and of. 13 ax- 
sAbd, Pari. Debates, 3rd ser, lxxx. 1, 358). 

Much liearLburning was also caused 
among catholics by tho ‘ Introductory Les¬ 
sons on Christian Evidence’ (London, 1838; 
7th edit. 1846,10mo), which Whately wroto 
for use in tlie schools, aud which received 
the sanction of tho board. An abridgment 
of this manual was, however, expressly ap- 

f iroved "by Dr. Murray, who so long as he 
ived coni inuod cordially to co-operatu with 
"Whately. "When Murray died (1852) the 
excitement occasioned by the so-called ‘ papal 
aggression’ had not yot subsided, and the 
policy of tho Vatican had ceased to bo con¬ 
ciliatory. The new primate, Paul Oulloii 
[q.v.], censured both the ‘ Scripture Extracts ’ 
aud the ‘ Lessons.’ The majority of the hoard 
declined to insist on their retuntion in tho 
curriculum, and Whately thereupon re¬ 
signed (28 July 1863). Ilis retirement 
tended to reassure the protestaul party, and, 
though he never became exactly popular, 
justice was at longth done to the courage, 
conscientiousness, and zeal with which, in tlie 
face of unremitting obstruction and miscon¬ 
struction, be had laboured for move than 
twenty years to make the best of an experi¬ 
ment foredoomed to failure. Ilis services to 
olementary education were by no means con¬ 
fined to his work on the board. He pos¬ 
sessed the rare gift of expounding matters 
not usually taught in primary schools in a 
manner intelligible to the young: and truly 
admirable in their way are his ‘ Easy Les¬ 
sons on Money Matters' (Loudon, 1887 ; 
0th edit. 1846, IGmo), ‘Easy Lessons on 
Reasoning’ (London, 1843j Gth edit. 1848, 
12mo), ‘Introductory Lessons on the British 
Constitution ’ (London, 1864,18mo ), 1 Intro¬ 
ductory Lessons on Morals' (London, 1866, 
18mo), and ‘ Introductory Lessons on Mind' 
(London, 1869, 8vo). 

In politics "Whately was an independent 
liberal. While the Reform Bill was under 
discussion he predicted that it would fail of 
finality, and avowed his preference for man¬ 
hood suffrage, provided property were pro¬ 


tected by a system of plural voting and the 
voter secured against canvassing and inti¬ 
midation. Purely political questions, how¬ 
ever, interested him less than the weightier 
matters which partisans usually ignore. In 
the spirit of a philosopher he studied our 
penal system, winch he proposed to reform 
by tho abolition of all punishments but such 
as were strictly ana merely deterrent. 
His principles were too abstract to gain 
general acceptance, and were indeed never 
given to tho world in their entirety; but his 
ublic utterances in regard to transportation 
id much to awaken the public mind to a 
sense of its futility and mischievous results 
(see liis Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, 
in a Letter to Pari Grey, London, 1833,8vo; 
Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Transportation, 
together with a Letter from the Archbishop 
of Dublin on the same Subject, London, 1838, 
8vo_; and cf. his Introductory Lectures on 
Political Economy, App. E-G, containing 
(1) ‘ Article on Transportation from the 
“London Review,”’ 1829, (2) ‘Remarks 
on Transportation, in a Letter to Earl Grey,’ 
1831, and (3) ‘Substance of a Speech on 
Transportation in the House of Lords, 
19 May 1840’). lie had boundless faith in 
political economy, and, having early formed 
a strong opinion against outdoor relief, stead¬ 
fastly opposed its extension to Ireland; nor 
did he shrink from adhering to bis principles 
during the potato famine (ib. App. D, ‘ Sub¬ 
stance of a Speech in the House of Lords, 
26 March 1847, on the Motion for a Com¬ 
mittee on Irish Poor Laws,’ and subjoined 
‘ Protest ’). lie was, however, a munificent 
contributor to the voluntary relief fund, and 
organised a special committee in aid of the 
poor clergy. He had no panacea for Ireland's 
woes, but thought it would tend to reduce 
disaffection if the viceroyally were abolished 
and the visits of the sovereign were frequent 
and prolonged. lie was one of the pioneers 
of social scienoe, being an original member of 
the Statistical Society of Dublin (founded in 
1847) and of its auxiliary (founded in 1860), 
tho Society for promoting Scientific In¬ 
quiries into Social Questions; of which he 
was vice-president. He presided over the 
statistical department of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Belfast in 1862 and at Dublin in 
1867. 

Though not opposed to religious tests, 
Whately had an intense aversion to oaths 
sworn on secular occasions, and petitioned 
the queen (1837) for relief from the duty of 
swearing in the knights of St. Patrick. He 
supported the claim of the Jews to exemp¬ 
tion from the parliamentary oath, and 
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eventually pronounced decisively against 
the oath itself, and indeed any form of 
nsseverat ion or declaration on entering par¬ 
liament (see his speeches in the House of 
Lords on 1 Aug. 1883, 26 June 1849, and 
29 April 1853, Hansard, Pari. Debates, 8rd 
scr. xx. 226, cvi. 891, cxxvi. 772). 

While deploring slavery, Whately thought 
gradual preferable to suddon emancipation. 
Jle discountenanced Sabbatarianism (see his 
Thoughts on the Sabbath, London, 1830, 
1832, 8vo), and approved of the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wile’s sister 
and of tho subsisting marriages of convortod 
polygamistR. From Dublin he watched with 
keen interest tho course of events in Oxford. 
11 was on his recommendation that Ronn 
Dickson Hampden [q. v.] was appointed to 
tho rogius chair of divinity, and bitterly did 
he resent the part taken by Newman in the 
subsequent controversy. lie did not decline 
to receive Newman on a flying visit to Ox¬ 
ford in September 1838but tho publicat ion 
of ‘Tract xc ’ completed the estrangement. 
It was not,however, until the appearance of 
Ward’s ‘ Ideal of a Oliristian Ohnrcli ’ that 
Whately took decisive action against tho 
movement, llo then in a strongly worded 
letter appealed to tho vice-chancellor to vin¬ 
dicate tho protosfantism of the university 
(26 Oct. 1844). Tho form which tho vindi¬ 
cation assumed disappointed him, as ho held 
that Ward’s degradation was not, while his 
expulsion would hove been, tvithin tho powers 
of convocation. IIo also regretted the defeat 
of tho proposed censure of ‘ Tract xc.’ 

Tlvo Gorham controversy elicited from 
Whately a charge, ‘Infant Baptism ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1850; 2nd cd. 1854, 8vo), in which he 
attempted to provo that tho high view of 
baptism is unscriptural [see Gom iam, G bokou 
CoRNimius]. 

On the part of Iiomo Wlmloly droiuled 
overt action far lees than secret propaganda. 
By tho so-called papal aggrossion of 1850 ho 
was almost unmoved. The Ecclesiastical 
Titlos Act ho deplored as an orror of judg¬ 
ment, but deprocatod the proposed exooption 
of Ireland from its purviow (see his charge, 
Protective Measures in behalf of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, London, 1851, 8vo). The 
Society for Protecting the Rights of Con- 
ecionco which ho founded in 1861 was morcly 
intended to afford assistance to converts 
from oatholicism to protestantism who wore 
sufl’ering tindor roligious persecution, Tho 
support which in 1863 he gave to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s petition for the registration 
and inspection of conventual establishments 
rested on broad grounds of public utility 
(see his speech in the IIouso of Lords, 9 May 


1863, Hansard, Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. oxxvi 
1286). On the definition of the Immaoulate 
Conception he did indeed issue a charge 
'Thoughts on tho New Dogma of the Church 
of Rome' (London, 1866,8vo), but his main 
concern was to dissuade others from em- 
barking in fruitless controversy. From the 
evangelical alliance he held aloof (see hie 
Thoughts on the Evangelical Alliance, Lon¬ 
don, 1846, 12mo). To German rationalism 
he was as strongly opposed as to sacerdotalism 
and Calvinism (sec Historic Certainties re¬ 
specting the Early History qf America, Lon¬ 
don, 1851, 8vo, an ingenious travesty of tho 
higher criticism, in which he collaborated 
with William Fitzgerald [q. ▼.], and the 
Cautions for the Times, London, 1863, 8vo 
for which, with Fitzgerald, he was also 
jointly responsible). 

In 1854 Whately discharged a labour of 
love and piety by editing Oopleston’s 1 Re¬ 
mains’ (London, 8vo). In 1866 he con- 
cunl rat ed the result h of many years of study 
in an annotated edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ 
(Inst ed. 1873). In 1859 ho did a like office 
for Paloy’s ‘ Moral Philosophy ’ and ‘View 
of Christian Evidences’ (London, 8vo). His 
own ‘Ledlives on somo of the Scripture 
Parables’ also appoarod in 1869 (London, 
12mo). IIis ‘ Miscellaneous Lectures and 
Reviews’ followed in 1861 (London, 8vo). 
A paralytic attack from which, he suffered 
in 1860 proved to be symptomatic of a con¬ 
stitution thoroughly undormined. Gradual 
decay supervened, and, aft or a prolonged and 
painful illness, lie died at the Palace, St. 
Stephen’s Groon, Dublin, on 1 Oct. 1863. 
Hie remains were interred in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Whately married, on 18 July 182], Eliza- 
both {d. 25 April 1800), third daughtor of 
William Pope of Hillingdon Hall, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, by whom he loft (with female 
issue) a son, Edward William Whately, 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s 1802-71, and 
rector of Staines, Middlesex, 1871-92. 

■Whntoly iguorod metaphysics and mini¬ 
mised theology. In early life he was sus : 
poctod of a loaning towards SaboUiauiBm, 
hut this was at most a fugitivo phase. From 
tho appendices to the ‘ Discourse on Predes¬ 
tination ’ it is plain that already in 1821 hie 
views tended towards tho agnosticism which 
was afterwards precisely formulated by 
Mitnsol. Transcendentalism and the higher 
criticism, which he did not understand, he 
was content to dismiss with a sneer. Hut 
cardinal principle was that of Chillingwortb 
— 1 the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the 
religion of proteslants;’ and his exegesis 
was directed to determine the general tenor 
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of tie scriptures to the exclusion of dogmas 
based on isolated texts. There is no reason 
to question his reception of the central doc¬ 
trines of the faith, though he shrank from 
theorising or even attempting to formulate 
them -with precision. On election he held, 
broadly speaking, the Arminian view, and 
his antipathy to Calvinism was intense. He 
dwelt more on the life than on the death of 
Christ, the necessity of which he denied. 
He also denied the real (objective) presence 
in the eucharist, but allowed a certain 
(adoptive) efficacy to baptism. He doubted 
the natural immortality of the soul and 
denied the physical resurrection of the body, 
but mode no attempt to attenuatetbe signi¬ 
ficance of tbe doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment (see his Essays on some of the Pecu¬ 
liarities of the Christian Religion, London, 
1825, 8th ed. 1880, 8vo ; Vim of the Scrip¬ 
ture Revelations concerning a Future State, 
London, 1839,2nd ed. 1830,8vo; The Right 
Vrinaiple of the interpretation of Scripture 
considered in reference to the Eucharist, and 
the Eoctrines connected therewith, London, 
1866, 8vo; The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Sacraments, London, 1867, 8vo). Aposto- 
lioal succession he discarded in his acknow¬ 
ledged works as an unveriflable and per¬ 
nicious assumption, and claimed for every 
Christian community the right of freely 
determining its own organisation within the 
limits prescribed bv Christ himself (see his 
Kingdom of Christ Delineated, &c., London, 
1841, 8vo; abridgment by Miss E. J. 
Whately entitled Apostolical Succession 
Considered, London, 1877,16mo). 

In ethics Whately was an intuitionist of 
the school of Butler, and accordingly his 
annotations on Paley’s * Moral Philosophy ’ 
frequently took the form of strictures. In 
apologetics, on the other hand, Poley was 
his acknowledged master. His most cha¬ 
racteristic mental trait was strong common- 
senso. IHs style was dignified, nervous, per¬ 
spicuous, and sometimes sententious (see 
Detached Thoughts and Apophthegms and 
Selections from his writings, London, 1864 
and I860,8vo). His pioty is undeniable, and 
his belief in the universal mission of the 
church is attested by the support which he 
gave to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Though no 
bigot, he did not exactlyerrthrough excessive 
tolerance. To Pusey he denied permission 
to preach in the archdiocese, and Newman 
he declined to receive in Dublin. Blanco 
White, on bis secession from the ohnroh 
of England, found that he must resign his 
position in Whately's household. [As to 
their subsequent relations and Whately’s 


conduct on White’s death seeWniTB, Joseph 
Brisco.] 

Notwithstanding the brusquerie of manner 
which he never completely lost, Whately 
shone in sooiety. His conversational powers 
excited the admiration of so competent a 
judge as Guizot (Mtmoires, v. 168) ; but he 
did not, on the whole, seek society. Siemondi, 
whose acquaintance he made in 1839, he 
failed to cultivate. In later life he became 
somewhat recluse, and, though always a 
genial, if eccentric, host, was never ao happy 
as among his books or his flowers: he was on 
enthusiastic horticulturist at his country 
house, Redesdale, near Kingstown. 

Whately’s portrait was painted by Catter- 
son Smith of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
A stipple-engraved portrait of him is in the 
British Museum. For other engraved por¬ 
traits see his ‘ Life,’ cited infra. 

Whately’s principal works (other than 
those mentioned above) are the following: 
1. 1 The Christian’s Duty considered in Two 
Sermons,’ Oxford, 1831, 8vo. 2. ‘ Essay on 
the Omission of Creeds, Liturgies, and Codes 
of Ecclesiastical Canons in the New Testa¬ 
ment,’ London, 1831,8vo. 3. ‘ Sermons on 
Various Subjects,’ London, 1836,8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1849; enlarged reprint entitled 1 Ser¬ 
mons on the Principal Christian Festivals,’ 
London, 1854-62. 4. ' Remarks on some 

Causes of Hostility to the ChristionReligion/ 
Dublin, 1838, 8vo. 6. ‘ Essays on some of 
tbe Dangers to the Christian Faith which 
may arise from tbe Teaching or Conduct of 
its Professors; to which are subjoined Three 
Discourses,’ London, 1839; 2nd edit. 1847, 
8vo. 6. ‘The Search after Infallibility,’ 
Dublin, 1847; 2ndedit. 1848,8vo. 7. ‘ State¬ 
ments and Reflections respecting the Church 
and the Universities, being an. Answer to an 
Enquiry concerning the Movement con¬ 
nected with the Appointment of the Bishop 
of Hereford,' Dublin, 2nd edit. 1848, 8vo. 

8. ‘ Introductory Lessons on the History of 
Religious Worship,’ London, 1849, 16mo. 

9. ‘Four Sermons/ London, 1849, 8vo. 

10. ‘ Introductory Lessons on the Study of 
the Apostle Paul’s Epistles,* London, 1849, 
24mo. 11. ‘ Tractatus Tres tie Locis quibus- 
dnm diffioilioribus Soriptura Sacra, scilicet: 
De Arboribus Scientioe ac Vit®.—-Unde 
primitus mansuefacti et exculti Homines ?— 
De Turn Babel;’ 2nd edit. Stuttgart, 1849, 
8vo. 12. ‘Lectures on the Characters of 
our Lord's Apostles,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 
18. ‘ Lectures on the Scripture Revelations 
concerning Good and Evil Angels/ London, 
1861; 2nd edit. 1866,12mo. 14. ‘Thoughts 
on the Proposed Revision of the Liturgy: 
a Charge/ London, 1860, 8vo, 16. ‘The 
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Parish Pastor,’ Loudon, 1860,8vo. 16. ‘ Lec¬ 
tures on Prayer,’ London, 18C0, 12mo. 
17. ‘The Judgment of Conscience, and oilier 
Sermons,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 18. ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Evidences, intended chiefly for tho 
Young,’ London, 1864, 12mo. 19. * Miscel¬ 
laneous Remains’ (from his commonplace 
hoolt), London, 186J, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1806, 
8vo. 

Whately edited in 1889 ‘liemarka on 
some of the Characters of Shakespeare,’ hy 
his uncle, Thomas Whately [q. vj j some 
trifling pieces by his wife; and ‘A. Selection 
of English Synonyms' by his daughter, Miss 
E. J. Whately, London, 1851. 

[Miss E. J. Whatoly’s Life and Correspondence 
of Richard Whntoly, D.D., 1806; Fitzpatrick's 
Anecdotal Memoirs of Richard Whately, 1801; 
Coploston’s Remains, od. Whately; Memorials 
of Lady Osborno, 1870, ii. 206 el seq.; K. W. 
Whatoly's Personal and Family Glimpses of Ru- 
nrrarknblo Peoplo, 1880; Simpson’s Many Me¬ 
mories of Many People, 1897; Stanley's Life of 
Arnold; Newman’s Apologia, chap. i„ and New¬ 
man’s Letters, od. Anno Mozloy; Prothoro's Life 
and Correspondence of A. P. Stanley, and Letters 
and Versos of A. P. Stanley; Mozloy’s Remini¬ 
scences; Senior's Journals relating to Ireland, 
ii. 67-74, 122-06, 208 et seq.; Blanco Whito’s 
Autobiography, ed. Thom; Hampden’s Memorials 
of Bishop Hampden ; J. B. Mozloy’s Lottora; 
Church'e Oxford Movement; Davidson and 
Bonham’s Lifo of Archibald Campbell Tail, 
i. 40, 267; Liddon’s Lifo of Pusay ; Burgon's 
Livos of Twolvo Good Men; Cox's Rocollo >- 
tions of Oxford, p. 64; Nicholls's Irieh Poor Law, 
pp. 118 ot seq.; Fraser's ArchhishopWhat oly and 
the Restoration of tho Study of Logic; Harriot 
Martineau’s Biographical Sketches; Grovillo 
Memoirs (2nd pt.), Hi. 73; Foster's Alumni Oxan.; 
Fostor'sIndoxEcolos.; Foster'sPoornge,*Gollen- 
lmmj’ Oussftns’a Hertfordshire, i. (Brnughing), 
69, 141, iii. (Dncorum), 123; Braylcy and 
Britton's Surroy, ii. 607; Manning and 'Dray's 
Surroy, ii. 807, iii. 9; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. 
llihorn.; Gout. Mug, 1818 i. 379, 1860 i. 012, 
1863 ii. 040, 1884 i. 804; Notes and Queries, 
3rd sor. vli. 222; Ann. Rog. (1863), Chron. 
p. 216; Times, 1, 6 July, 11, 20, 27 Ang,, 
6,14 Sept., 28 Oct. 1863,9 Oct. 1883; Guardian, 
14 Oct. 1803; Westminster Roviow, is. 137 
(J. S. Mill on Whately's Logic); Kdinb. Bov. 
lvli. 191, Iviii. 336, xe. 301 n., xeiii. 678, exx, 
372 et seq.; Quart. Rov. xxvi. 82, xlvi. 46, xoix. 
287; North Brit. Rov. i. 486; Macmillan's Mag, 
December 1886 (Trench on Oriel Oollogo Ilall); 
Spectator, 17 Oct. 1863 ; Blackwood's Kdinb. 
Mng.xovi. 472 ; Tho Month, vi. 100; Fraser's 
Mag. lxxv. 646 ; Athonauim, 1864 p. 621, I860 
p. 466, 1869 ii. 602; Hitllam's Literature of 
Europe, ii. 428Goorgo BouliiaTu’s Outlines 
of a New System of Logic; Sir George CoruewalL 
Lewis’s Examination of somo Passages in Dr. 
Whatoly's Logie, 1829; Hamilton's Lectures on 


Metaphysics and Logic; J. S. Mill’s Logic f r . 
faco and chap. iii.; J. S. Mill’s Examin&Hm, 
of Sir William -Remit W« T>MW„i... “ C ,? n 


■~v of 

uii......... jni™, oruun3 English 

Church in tho Nineteenth Century; Stoughton's 
Roligion in England from 1800 to I8601 

J. M. S. 

WHATELY, THOMAS (d. 1772), noli- 
tician and iitorary student, was an elder 
brother of Joseph Whately of Nonsuch Park 
Surroy (Mannino and Beat, Surrey, ii. 607)’ 
prebendary of Bristol 1793-7 (Gant. Mai ! 
1797, i. 435), and undo of Archbishop 
What ely. llo was known to all the leading 
men in public life as a keen politician and 
a well-iaformod man. For many years he 
was in tho dosost confidence of George Gren- 
villo, to whom ho communicated from his 
houso in Parliament Streot, Westminster, 
an abundance of political gossip (Grenville 
Paper*, ii. 1331 o ond). lie also corresponded 
with Lord Temple, Lord George Hackvillo, 
and James Hams, M.P. 

Whately sat in parliament from 1761 to 
1708 for tho borough of Ludgershall in 
Wiltshire, and from 1768 until his death he 
represented the borough of Castlo Rising in 
Norfolk. From 6 April 1761 until its dis¬ 
missal in July 1765 lie held tlio post of 
secretary to the treasury in Goorgo Gren- 
villo’B administration, and ho then went 
into opposition with that statesman. Ho 
was tho author, of ‘ Romarks on “TheBud¬ 
get,” or a Candid Examination of the Fscts 
and Arguments in that l’umphlol ’ (17651, re¬ 
futing David Hartley’s attack on Grenville's 
financial schemes, and he also dofended Ins 
chief in ‘ Considerations on the Trade and 
Finances of the Kingdom and on the Mea¬ 
sures of the Administration sinco tho Con¬ 
clusion of the Peace’ (3rd edit. 1709). 
Whatoly lias sometimes boon credited with 
tho authorship of a pamphlet on the ‘ Pre¬ 
sent State of the Nat ion ’ (1768; appendix, 
1769), hat it was probably drawn up, under 
Grunvillo's supervision, by William Knox 
(1732-1810) [q. v.l A second pamphlet, 
1 Tho Controversy hotwoen Great Britain 
and her Colonies roviowod’ (1769), attri¬ 
buted to him and includod in Almon's 
1 Collection of Tracts on Taxing the British 
Colonios in Amerioa 1 (vol. iii. 1773), is also 
believed to have boon written by Knox, 

Oil Grouvillo’s death in November 1770 
Whately attached himself to Lord North, 
and acted as tho ‘go betweon’ for his old 
patron's friends. Junius thereupon de¬ 
nounced him as possessing ‘ the talcutB of 
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an 'attorney ’ and ‘the agility of Colonel 
Bodens’ (an unwieldy man who could 
scarcely move), and as ‘ deserting Grenville's 
cause when he was hardly cold in his grave’ 
(letter, 9 Jan. 1771, in ed. 1812, ill. 310-11). 
He was appointed a commissioner on the 
board of trade in January 1771, the 1 keeper 
of his Majesty’s private roads and guide to 
hie royal person in all progresses ’ m Janu¬ 
ary 1772, and he was under-secretary of 
state from Juno 1771 for the northern de¬ 
partment. These appointments he held for 
the rest of his life. He died unmarried and 


intestato on 28 May 1772; his brother, Wil¬ 
liam Whately, a banker in Lombard Street, 
London, administered to the effects. 

Whately was the author of 1 Observations 
on Modern Gardening, illustrated by de¬ 
scriptions’ [anon.], 1770; 4th ed. 1777 j 6th 
ed. 1793; new ed. with notes by Horace, 
earl of Orford, and plates of Wollet [sic], 
1801. Selections from it were made for 
Fosbroke’s ‘ Wye Tour; or Gilpin on the 
Wye, 1826.' A French translation by 
Francois de Paul Latapie, with additions, 
was published at Paris in 1771 (Wamold, 
Letters, v. 321, 324); its main idea was 
adopted by a M. Morel in France (NlOHOM, 
Illustrations of Lit. vii. 646-6), and the Abbfi 
Delille in 1 Les Jardins,' 1782 (third chant) 
spoke of him as his master. Archbishop 
Whately, in the later issues of his edition 
of Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ appends a note to essay 
xlvi. ‘ On Gardens,’ in praise of his uncle's 
treatise, hut somewhat exaggerates in assert¬ 
ing that he ‘ -first brought into notice Thom¬ 
son’s “Seasons.”’ George Mason, in his 
‘Essay on Design in Gardening’ (1796), 
omits no opportunity of censuring his 
volume; but Alison, in his ‘ Essays on 
Taste,' gives it the highest praise. 

Whately left unfinished at his death an 
essay called ‘Remarks on Rome of the 
Characters of Shakespeare ’ [Macbeth and 
Richard ITT]. It was published by his 
brother, the Rev. Joseph Whately, in 1786, 
as ‘by the author of “Observations on 
Modern Gardening,” ’ was reissued with his 
name ns author, in 1808, and edited by 
Archbishop Whately, who calls it ‘one of 
the ablest critical works that ever appeared,’ 
in 1889. It had been his intention to analyso 
eight or ten of Shakespeare’s principal charac¬ 
ters in the same manner, but he was inter¬ 
rupted by other business. His essay pro¬ 
voked from J. P. Kemble a sharp answer in 
‘ Macbeth Reconsidered ’ [anon.J, 1786, and 
‘Macbeth and King Richard III. By J. P. 
Kemble,’ 1817. In the autumn or 1811 
Whately’s work attracted the notice of 
Charles Knight, and ultimately led to his 


edition of Shakespeare (Knight, Working 
Life, ii. 280-2). 

Several letters written in 1767-9 by Go¬ 
vernor Hutchinson, Lieutenant-Governor 
Andrew Oliver, and others, to Whately, 
which passed on his death to his brother 
William, were obtained by Frauklin and 
brought before the Massachusetts house of 
representatives. These communications led 
to a petition from the colony to the privy 
council for the removal of the officials who 
had corresponded with Whately; during the 
hearing of the petition Wedderbnru, as 
counsel for the officials, made his fierce 
attack on Franklin, A duel followed be¬ 
tween William Whately and John Temple, 
an American gentleman residing in England. 

[Goat. Mag. 1772, pp. 247, 348; Ahnon's 
Anecdotes, ii. 103-7, in. 238-73; Cavendish’s 
Debates, ii. 214-16; Chatham Corresp. iv, 73 ; 
Parton’s Franklin, i. 660-82; Walpole's Journals, 
1771-83, i. 255 ; Hutchinson's Diary, i. 81-93 ; 
Hutchinson’s Massachusetts Buy (1828), pp. 
404-18, Archbishop Whately's Life and 
CorreBp. i. 2-3; Felton’s Authors on Garden¬ 
ing, 2nd ed. pp. 70-6; Halkett and Laing’s 
Anon. Lit. pp. 489, 1773, 2148.] W. P. C. 

WHATELY, WILLIAM (1683-1639), 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Whately, twice 
mayor of Banbury, Oxfordshire, and Joyce, 
his wife, was bom at Banbury on 21 May 
1683. At fourteen he entered Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he had Thomas 
Potman for his tutor. He graduated B.A. 
in 1601, having won notice asalogician and 
orator. He left Cambridge with decided 
puritan opinions to continue theological study 
at home, and married Martha, daughter of 
George Ilunt, fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and for fifty-one years rector of Col- 
lingbourne Ducib, Wiltshire. At the insti¬ 
gation of his father-in-law (son of John Hunt, 
a puritan, condemned to be burnt by Queen 
Mary, but reprieved by her death), he repaired 
to Oxford to study for the ministry, and was 
incorporated at St. Edmund Hall on 16 July 
1602 (Reg. of TInio. of Oxford, ed. Clark, 
II. i, 366), He graduated M.A. on 26 June 
1604, was soon after chosen lecturer in his 
native town, and was instituted on 9 Feb. 
1610, on the king’s presentation, to the 
vicarage of Banbury, where, although at first 
considered too puritan, he was soon much 
liked. His ' able body and sound lungs ’ (he 
was called ‘ the Roaring Boy of Banbury ’), 
added to his reputation for ‘ matter, method, 
elocution, and pronunciation \IAfeofHarris, 
by W. D.), attracted ‘ great wits ’ and persons 
of many persuasions to come out &om Ox¬ 
ford to hear Mm. With other ministers he 
delivered lectures at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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By the publication _of ‘ A Bride-Bvsh; or 
a Direction for Married Persons. Plainely 
describing the Dvties common to both, and 
peculiar to each of them’ (London, 1619, 
4to; republished 1628; Bristol, 1768,12mo ; 
translated into Wolsh, Llanrwst, 1834, 8vo), 
in which he propounded that ‘ the sin of 
adultery or wilfull dosertion dissolvoth tha 
bond and anniliilatelh the covenant of matri- 
monie,’Whately raised a storm of opposition 
in the church. lie was convened bet'oro the 
high commission, bnt, retracting his propo¬ 
sitions on 4 May 1621, was dismissed. To 
the second edition of ‘The Bride Bush’ 
(1628) ho appended an address to the roadur 
‘fromhim that had rather confesso his owno 
error than mako tliee erre for company;’ 
and again in ‘ A Care Cloth ’ he denied his 
formor opinion. Whately diod at Banbury 
on 10 May 1639. IIo was buriod in the 
ohurohyard undor a raised monument, now 
destroyed, but the remarkable inscription is 
preserved by a copy made on 18 July 1660 
(Ilarl. MS. 4170). 

Tho poople of Banbury held Whately in 
high esteem, a fact referred to ironically by 
Richard Oorbet [q. v.], successively bishop of 
Norwich and Oxford, in his ‘ Itor Borualo,’ 
written about 1626, where he says, referring 
to tho neglected condition of tho ohurch; 

If not. for God’s, for Mr. Whcatlyo’s sako, 

Lovell tho wallow; suppose t lioao pitt fa]Is malm 
Him spraiuo u looturo, or misplace a joynt 
In his long prayer, or his flvotuonth point, 

Whatoly’s engraved portrait is prefixed to 
tho posthumous volume of sermons issued by 
his executors, Henry Souddor and Edward 
Leigli. 

By his wife, Martha Hunt, (buriod at Ban¬ 
bury on 10 I too. 1041), Whately had two 
sons—William (<l. 24 Jan. 1617), perhaps 
identical with William Whately, mayor of 
Banbury; and Thom as, vicar of Sut t on-undor- 
Brailes, VVurwioksliiro, whonco he was ojoot od 
in 1662; liu afterwards preached at Milton, 
Woodstock, and Long Combe, Oxfordshire, 
and was buriod at Banbury on 27 Jan. 1698 
(Calami, od. Palmar, iii. 850). An engraved 
portrait is prefixed to his ‘ Prototypes.’ 

Whately waR also author of: 1. ' Tho lio- 
domption of Timo,’ London, 1606, 12mo. 
2. ‘A Caveat, for tho Covetous,’ London, 
1609, J2mo. 8. ‘The Now Birth,’London, 
1618, 4to; 2nd odit. 1022, 4to. 4. ‘God’s 
Husbandry,’ London, 1022,8vo; republished 
London, 1846,12mo. 6. ‘A Pithio, Short, 
and Mothodioall opening of the Ten Oom- 
mandements,’ London, 1622,8vo. 6. ‘ Mor¬ 
tification,’ London, 1023, 4to. 7. ‘Ohari- 
tablo Teams,’ London, 1628, 4to, 8, ‘A 


Care-Cloth; or a Treatise of the Ovnfoera 
and Troubles of Marriage,’ Loudon 1624 

9. ‘ Sinne no more,’ London, 1628, 4t 0 rl 
rare sermon, preached upon the occasion of 
a fire which on Sunday, 2 March 1628 de¬ 
stroyed almost the whole of Banburv tmmC 

10. ‘The Poore Man’s Advocate,’London 
1637, 8vo. 11. ‘The Oyle of Glidness,£ 
Comfort for Dejected Sinners,’ London, 1637 
8vo. 12. ‘Prototypes’ (posthumous),Lon! 
don, 1040, fol.; 2nd edit. 1647, fol. 

Whately’s library, catalogued by Edward 
Millington (London, 1083, 4to), was sold at 
Bridge’s coffee-house in Pope’s Head Aliev 
on 28 April 1683; but Scudder tells ns that 
although a groat reader, Whately did not 
own many hooks, having the run of a book¬ 
seller’s shop in Banbury. 


[Scudder's Life of Whately, prefixed to 
1 Prototypes; ’ Wood’s Athente Oxon. ed. Bliss 
ii. 038, Brook’s Livos of the Puritans, h. 430- 
Pallor’s Worthies, ii. 220, 232; Medo’s Works! 
3rd od. fol. 1072, p. xxxini; JBeosley's Hist, of 
Banbury, containing tho beht account of him- 
Durham’s Life of Robert narris, 1600; Granger's 
Biogr. Ilist. ii. 190; Mncruy’s Rog. Mngd. Coll, 
ii. 196; Bodleian Catalogue; Clarke’s Marrow 
of Ecclesiastical Illhtory, 1076, p. 400.] 

o!rs. 


WHATTON, WILLIAM ROBERT 
(1790-1835), surgeon and antiquary, son of 
Tlonry Whatton, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Watkinson, was horn at Lough¬ 
borough, Leicestershire, on 17 Eeb. 1790. 
IIo wub admitted a momber of the Royal 
Oollogo of Surgeons on 16 March 1810, and 
sottlcd at Manchester about 1816, where he 
was afterwards surgeon to tho Royal In¬ 
firmary. In January 1822 ho joined tho 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical So- 
duly, and wus eluded librarian in 1828. To 
the ‘ Memoirs ’ of that society he contri¬ 
buted in 1824 ‘ Observations on the Armoriol 
Hearings of the Town of Manchester and 
on the Descent of tho Baronial Family of 
(Iresloy ’ (printed for tho author, Manchester, 
4to). He was eloeted a follow of the Royal 
Society on 5 June 1834, and was F.R.A, of 
Loudon and Edinburgh. To ‘Archasologia’ 
(xxx. 595) ho soul, an ‘ Account of the Dis¬ 
covery of an Anciout rnstrument of Brass 
at Roehdftlo,’ and to ‘ Archoeologxa Scotica’ 
(iv. i) an hit orest ing paper on certaiu furni¬ 
ture at Speke Hall, Lancashire. In 1828 
ho wrote ‘Tho History of Manchester 
School,’ and in 1838 1 A llistory of Ohotham 
Hospital and Library,’ which together form 
the third volumo of Ilibbort-Ware’s ‘ Foun¬ 
dations in Manchester.’ He projected a 
work on tho worthios of Lancashire ; but 
when Edward Bainos [q. y.] announced his 
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1 History of Lancashire ’ he handed over his 
■biographies, in completed form, to be in¬ 
corporated in that work. In 1829 he 
published two pamphlets proposing the 
establishment of a university for Man¬ 
chester to be engrafted on the Eoyal In¬ 
stitution of that town. This scheme of a 
Manchester university was again brought 
forward by Harry Longueville Jones [q. v.] 
in 1836, out not finally carried out until 
the Victoria university was founded in 1880. 

His professional papers were confined to 
a contribution on 'Spinal and Spino-ganelial 
Iiritation’to the ‘North of England Medical 
and Surgical Journal’ (1830), and ‘ An Ad¬ 
dress to the Pupils of the Manchester In¬ 
firmary’ (1884). 

He died at Manchester on S Dec. 1835. 
By hie wife Harriet Sophia, daughter of 
William Seddon. of Eccles, near Manchester, 
whom he married in 1823, he had a son and 
a daughter. His son, Arundel Blount 
Whatton (born on 22 Sept. 1827, died at 
Middlesex Hospital on 18 May 1862), became 
a clergyman, and published in 1869 a ‘ Me¬ 
moir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Horrox’ (2nd edit. 1876; see Hoe- 
hooks, Jeediutah). 

[Gent. Mag. 1826 i. 308, 1830 ii. 661 j com¬ 
munications from Mr. Edward Trimmer, secre¬ 
tary to the Royal College of Surgeons, end 
Mr. R. Harrison, assistant secretary of the 
Royal Society.] 0. W. S. 

WHEARE, DEGOBY (1673-1647), pro- 
fesBor of history at Oxford University, was 
born at the mansion of Berry Court, Jacob- 
stow, about eight miles south of Stratton 
in North Cornwall. He matriculated from 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, on 6 July 1593, 
as son of a commoner, graduated B.A. 
on 6 Feb. 1690-7, and proceeded M.A. on 
16 June 1000, The date of his matricula¬ 
tion was identical with that of another 
Oomishman, Francis Rous [q. v.], his firm 
friend through life, and he was tutor at 
Broadgates Hall to John Pym (matriculated 
18 May 1599), whose mother had married, 
as her second husband, Sir Anthony Rous, 
father of Francis Rous. 

Wheare was admitted on 7 July 1602 as 
Cornish fellow of Exeter College, and be¬ 
came full fellow on 7 July 1003, resigning 
his fellowship on 80 April 1608. In that 
year he went abroad as travelling companion 
to Grey Brydges, fifth lord Ohandos [q. v.], 
on whose return to England Wheare con¬ 
tinued to live with him, He was then per¬ 
mitted to occupy lodgings with his wife in 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford, where he was ad¬ 
mitted into close friendship with Thomas 


Allen (1542-1632) [q. v.J, the mathema¬ 
tician. 

Through the influence of Allen with 
Camden, the founder of the chair, Wheare 
was appointed on 10 Oct. 1622 the first 
professor of modem history at Oxford, and 
he became principal of Gloucester Hall on 
4 April 1623. Both of these positions he 
retained for life. He raised that hall to 
an unprecedented pitch of prosperity. Wood 
was credibly informed that in Wheare’s 
time it contained 'an hundred students, 
and seme being parsons of qualitie, 10 or 
12 went in their doublets of cloth of silver 
and gold ’ (Life and Times, ii. 398). The 
chapel was finished, the hall repaired, and 
books and plate were acquired, but the 
hooks, ‘though kept in a large press, have 
been thieved away.’ 

Wheare died at Oxford on 1 Aug. 1047, 
and was buried under the eagle in Exeter 
College Chapel on S Aug., a large grave¬ 
stone marking the place of burial. He left 
a widow and several children, who were 
reduced to poverty. Four of his sons had 
been educated at Oxford; Obarlea was an 
unsuccessful candidate on his father’s death 
for the professorship of modem history. 
Anthony Wood says that Wheare ‘was 
esteemed by some a learned and genteel 
man, and by others a Calvinist.’ 

The great work of Wheare was Ms Latin 
dissertation ‘De Rationa et Methodo Le- 
gendi Historias,’ which was delivered at 
Oxford on 12 July 1623, and printed with a 
dedication to Camden in that year. The 
third edition, with aa altered title-page to 
‘Relectiones hvemales de Rations et Me¬ 
thodo legendi historias,’ came out in 1637. 
The fourth edition, with an appendix by 
Rev. Nicholas Horseman, was published at 
Oxford in 1002, and it was reissued, with 
that and other additions, at Cambridge in 
1684. An English translation by Edmund 
Bohun passed through several editions (1694, 
1698, and 1710). This treatise was praised 
by Humphrey Prideaux in 1679, and was in 
use as a text-book at Cambridge until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A 
volume of accessions to it was compiled by 
J. O. Neu and published at Tubingen in 
1704. 

Verses by Wheare were printed in his 
friend Charles Fitzgeffery’s poem on * Sir 
Francis Drake,’ and in four sets of verses by 
the university of Oxford (Bibb Comub, it. 
805), He published at Oxford in a single 
volume called 'Degorei Wheari PraeL Hist. 
Oamdeniani Fletas erga benefactores' (Ox¬ 
ford, 1628, 16mo) a number of eulogistic 
notices of Camden, including a record of 
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Camden’s life and death written after his 
death in 1623, a speech dedicating Camden’s 
bust in the History School at Oxford, 
12 Nov. 1626, and a sheaf of his own letters. 
The letters included several to Lord Pem¬ 
broke, Sir Benjamin Rndyurd, Camden, John 
Pym, Francis Rous, and William Noy. The 
rune letters to Camden were included in the 
volumo of letters to and from that antiquary 
(1601); the originals of five are in Cot¬ 
tonian MSS. Julius 0. v. British Museum. 
His books and collection of manuscripts came 
to Francis Rous. The manuscript of his 
lectures on the Punic war of Lucius Floras 
is at the Bodleian Library, and his book 
on Gloucester Hall (1630) is at Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

A Latin prayer-book formorly in use at 
Worcester Cot lego may have been composed 
by Wlieare (Notes arid Queries. 3rd ser. iii. 
401). 

[Wood's Athonaj, od. Bliss, vol. i. p. Ixxyi, ii. 
847, 448, iii. 104, 210-20, iv. 221, 017, and 
Fasti, i. 272, 285, 350, ii. 78 j Wuod's Oxford 
Colleges (1780), pp, 120, 036, 038; Wood's Ox¬ 
ford Univ. (1798), ii. pi. i.pp, 369, 613, 879-80 ; 
Trovolynn Papers (Camden Roe.), iii. 77 ; Pri- 
druux’B Lottora (Camden Roc.), p. 03 ; Boasonnd 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 804-0 ; House's Ex. 
Coll. Fallows (Oxford Hist. Soo. 1894), pp. 00-1; 
Fostor’s Alumni Oxon.: Madeline's Pembroke 
Coll. pp. 123-4; Clark's Oxford Colleges, pp. 
481-4.] W. P. C. 

WHEATLEY, BENJAMIN ROBERT 
(1819-1884), bibliographov, born on 29 Sept. 
1810, was the oldest son of Benjamin 
WheatloYi a well-known auctioneer in Pioca- 
dilly. lie was educated at King's College 
school, London, and on leaving, wlien barely 
sevonteon years of age, ho catalogued for 
his father the twclfthpart of the great Ilober 
library, which appeared in 1841. 

From that time 1m devoted himself to tho 
compilation of catalogues and indexes, his 
work being remarkable not only for its 
amount, but for its high quality and for the 
judgment shown by him in classification 
and arrangement, Ho altered and adapted 
what is known as the French system of 
classification, to suit tho character of tho 
library with which ho was doaling, lie has 
explained his principles in a papor entitled 
‘ Desultory Thoughts on tho Arrangement of 
a private Library,’which appeared in 1878 
in the ' Library Journal ’ (iii. 211-16). 

In 1843 ho catalogued a portion of the 
library of the Athenumm Club, under tbo 
supervision of O. J. Stewart, tho booksoller. 
In 1844 he catalogued the library of Charles 
Shaw-Lofevre (afterwards Viscount Evers- 
ley) at noekfield in Hampshire, and in 


1845 tho remains of the library at Hafofi h 
Cardiganshire collected by Thomas Johnes 
[q. v.J In the same year he catalogued the 
library of the Geological Society, and in 

1846 tlmt of Charles Richard Fox [q. 

in Addison Road, Kensington, and that 
collected by John Bvrom [q, v.J at Kersal 
Cell, Manchester, 'fho Inst, catalogue was 
printed in 1848. During his stay at Man¬ 
chester he made the acquaintance of James 
Orossley £q. v.J and of other literary men 
residing in the neighbourhood. Between 

1847 and 1850 ho catalogued the libraries 
of John Archer Iloublon nt Ilallingbury 
Placo in Essex, of the Alfred Club, of the 
Marquis of Lnnsdowne at Bo wood in Wilt¬ 
shire, and in Lansdowne House, Berkeley 
Square, of tho Royal College of Physicians, 
of Augustus Gost.ling nt Whitton, of Lord 
Bolton at Ilacltwood Park, and of the Armv 
and Navy Club. 

In 1850 and 185 L Wheatley was engaged 
in compiling an mdox of subjects to supple¬ 
ment tho cataloguo of authors at the Athe- 
nraum Library. It was printed in 1851. 
This work has sorvod as a model for several 
subsequent indexes. In ] 852 ho catalogued 
the librarias of the Travellers' and the Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge clubs, and in 1808 that 
of tho United .Service Club and the Dugald 
Slownrt collection, bequeathed to the club 
by his son, Colonel Matthew Stowart. 

In the subsequent years he catalogued 
the libraries of Lady Charlotte Guest at 
Oanfbrd Manor in Dorsot, of tho privy 
council office, of Lord Lilford, of Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Moore, of the Jnnior United Service 
Club, and of tlm JRarl of llomney. He 
also catalogued, jointly with his friend 
Thomas Boone, tho library of Lord Vernon, 
In 1854 lie mado an index to tho first fifteen 
volumeB of the Statistical Society's ‘Journal’ 
(London, 1854 , 8vo), and lie continued to 
make the indexes of the annual volumes to 
tho close of his life. 

In 1855 Whoulloy was appointed resident 
librarian of the Royal Medical and Ohi- 
rurgiual Soeioly, for whom ho had worked 
as oarly as 1841; and from that time he 
eoaBod to make library catalogues, with the 
exception of ono with bibliographical notes 
whieu ho subsequently prepared for the 
Royal Oollogo of Physicians. Jn 1867 he 
completed an index to Tooke’s ‘HiBtory of 
Prices.’ Ho mado two printed catalogues 
of the Medical and Clururgical Society's 
library in 1856 and I860, and two indexes 
of subjoots in 1860 and 1879; the edition of 
1879 is a useful guido to medical literature, 
Ho also found time to males a manuscript 
catalogue of the collection of engraved por- 
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traits of medical men in the possession of 
the society, with short biographies of nine 
hundred of the persons portrayed. 

Wheatley was one of the organising 
committoe of the conference of librarians, 
and served on the first council. He occa¬ 
sionally acted as vice-president of the Library 
Association. He died in London unmarried 
on 9 Jon. 1884. at 58 Berners Street, the 
premises of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society. 

Besides those specified, Wheatley's publi¬ 
cations are : 1. ‘ General Index to the Trans¬ 
actions of the Pathological Society, vole, 
xvi-xxv.,’ London, 1878, 8vo, 2. ‘ General 
Index to the first twelve volumes of the 
Transactions of the Clinical Society of Lon- 
don,’ London, 1880, 8vo. He also contri¬ 
buted articles on bibliographical subjects to 
the * Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Conference of Librarians,’ the ‘Monthly 
Notes of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom,’ the ‘ Bibliographer,’ aud 
the 'Library Journal.’ 'Wheatley was a 
poet as well as a bibliographer, and printed 
several of liis poome privately, including 
‘ Bude of Poesy, London, 1888,12mo. 

[H. B. Wkoulloy's Bibliographical Notes on 
the Life of the late Benjamin B. Wheatley, 1884, 
reprinted from the Bibliographor, March 1884 ; 
Academy, 1884, i. 44; Athenmum, 1884, i. 88; 
Medical Times, 1884, i. 79.] E. I. 0. 

WHEATLEY, Mbs. CLARA MARIA 
{d. 1838), painter. [See Pope,] 

WHEATLEY, FRANCIS (1747-1801), 
painter, born in 1747 in Wild Court, Covent 
Garden, was eon of a master-tailor. He oariy 
displayed a talent for art, and Btudied at 
William Shipley’s drawing-school, and from 
1769 in the schools of the Royal Academy. 
His progress was marked by the receipt of 
several premiums from the Sooiety of Arts. 
In his younger days he was associated much 
with John Hamilton Mortimer [q.y.], whose 
works ho frequently copied^ ana whom he 
assisted in decorative paintings at Brocket 
nail and elsewhere. He was also employed 
on the decorations at Vauxhall. As early 
as 1706, in his eighteenth year, he appears 
as an exhibitor with the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, sending a small portrait. 
He was a director of that society in 1772, 
and contributed small portraits and land¬ 
scapes. Wheatley was a man of elegant 
habits and agreeable company, who formed 
many acquaintances in theatrical and polite 
society. This led him into extravagant 
habits and plunged him into debt. Having 
had an intrigue with the wife of a popular 
artist, John Alexander Grease [q. v.j, he 
vol. xx. 


eloped with her to Dublin. There Wheatley 
resided for a few years, and was much 
patronised by the leaders of fashion. He 
painted some of his most important pictures 
in Dublin, such as ‘ The Interior of the Irish 
House of Commons,’ with Grattan address¬ 
ing the house; * The Collecting of the Irish 
Volunteers in College-Green, 1779,’ con¬ 
taining numerous portraits, and * Review of 
Troops in the Phoenix Park, by General Sir 
John Irwin, K.B.* (painted in 1781, and 
exhibited at the Society of Artists in Lon¬ 
don in 1783) ; both the latter pictures are in 
the National Gallery at Dublin. Wheatley’s 
small portraits, especially those of military 
officers, arc bright and pleasing in colour. 
Through the discovery of the irregularity in 
his domestic life, Wheatley was forced to 
leave Dublin and return to London, where 
he resumed hia place aB a painter of small 

E opular portraits, landscapes, and scenes 
'om daily or peasant life. He set himself 
deliberately to imitate the French painter, 
Greuze. His works show no strength, 
though they are neatly and prettily finished, 
with much taste and sentiment in the draw¬ 
ing. They lent themselvos, however, re¬ 
markably well to the elegant and sugary 
Style of stipple-engraving then in vogue, 
and many of hie works, thuB translated, 
especially if printed in colours, such as 
1 The Cries of London,’ are highly valued 
by amateurs at the present day. Wheatley 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1778, and after his return from Ireland 
become a regular exhibitor there from 1784 
to the year of his death. He was elected an 
associate in 1790, and a Royal Academician 
in the following year. Throughout his 
life Wheatley was afflicted with gout, due to 
the irregularities of his life, which at last 
obtainea such a mastery over him that he 
was compolled to become a pensioner of the 
Royal Academy. He was employed to 
paint pictures for Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare 
Gallery,’ Maoltlin's ‘Poets’ GaUery,’ and 
Bowyeris ‘ Historical Gallery.’ One of his 
best pictures, ‘ The Gordon Riots in 1780/ 
was finely engraved by James Heath (1767- 
1884) [q. v.l, hut was accidentally destroyed 
by fire in liis house. His portraits were 
often inserted in landscape with a pleasing 
effect, and one of ‘ The Second Duke of New¬ 
castle and a Shooting Party’ gained him 
much repute. Wheatley subsequently mar¬ 
ried Clara Maria Leigh, by whom he had 
several children [see Pope, Cuba Maria]. 
Mrs. Wheatley was a handsome woman, 
whose portrait was introduced by her hus¬ 
band into some of his scenes from rustic or 
daily life. Wheatley died on 28 June 1801, 

4b 
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A portrait of Wheatley, drawn by George 
Dance the younger [q. v,], is in the library 
of the Eoyal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Edwards's Anec¬ 
dotes of Artists ; Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal 
Academy; Gent. Mag. 1801,ii. 765, 867; Cat. of 
the Royal Academy, Society of Artists, and 
National Gallery of Ireland.] L. C. 

WHEATLEY, WILLIAM oj? 01.1816), 
divine and author. [See WliniAir,] 

WHEATLY, CHARLES (1688-1742), 
divine, born on G Feb. 1685-6, was the son 
of John Whoatly, a tradesman of London. 
His mother, whose maiden name was White, 
was a descendant of Ralph White, brother 
of Sir Thomas White [q. v.J founder of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Charles was entered 
at Merchant Taylors’ school on 9 Jan. 
1098-9, and matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on 28 March 1705. Ho 
was electod a fellow in 1707, and graduated 
B.A. on 28 Jan. 1709-10, and M.A. on 
28 March 1713, resigning his fellowship 
in the same year. On 24 May 1717 he was 
chosen lecturer of St. Mvldred-in-tho-Poultvy, 
and in 1725 locturor of St. Swithin, London- 
stone. On 23 March 1726-6 ho was instituted 
vicar of Brent Pelham, and on 1 April 1726 
vicar of Fumeaux Pelham in Hertfordshire. 
He diod at Fumeaux Pelham on 18 May 
1742, and was buried in Ilia parish church, 
lie was twice married: first, on 10 Aug. 
1718, to Maria {d. 10 Dec. 1724), daughter 
of William Findall of the Clarendon Press; 
secondly, to Mary, dauglilor of Daniel Fogg, 
rector of All Hallows Staining. His second 
wife survived him. 

Whoatly was an industrious divine. The 
work by which ho is chiofly remembered is 
‘The Oliureh of England Man's Companion, 
or a Rational Illustration of tho Harmony ... 
and Usefulness of the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ which first appeared in 1710 (Ox¬ 
ford, 8vo), and went through many editions, 
tho lal ost being that published at Cambridge 
under the care of George Elwos Come in 
1858. Whoatly was also the author of: 
1. ‘Bidding of Prayers bofore Sermon no 
mark of Disaffection to tho present Govern¬ 
ment,’ London, 1718, 8vo; now edit. Lon¬ 
don, 1845, 8vo. 2, ‘ The Niceno and Atha- 
nasian Creeds ... explained and oonfirmod 
by the Holy Scriptures,’ London, 1788, 8vo 
8. 1 Fifty Sermons on Several Subjects, and 
Occasions,’ ed. John Bondman, London, 1768, 
8vo. 

[Robinson’s Rogistor of Morcbant Taylors' 
School, 1882, i. 313; Hosier's Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Oont, Mag. 17-12 p. 251,1801 i. 109- 


111; Hutton’s Hist, of St. John Baptist CofiesT 
1898, pp. 208, 289; Clutterbuck's Hist, of Hwfc! 
fordshire, 1827, iii. 449, 466,457.] BIO 
WHEATSTONE, Sib CHARLES (1802- 
1875), man of science and inventor, son of 
W, Whoatstone, a music-seller of Gloucester 
was horn at Gloucester in February 1802 and 
educated in a private school there. At the 
age of twenty-one he commenced business 
in London as a musical instrument maker. 
A few months after he contributed a paper 
to Thomson's ‘AnnalB of Philosophy ’ on his 
early experiments on sound. Other papers 
followed, and among them was a description 
of his * kal eidophono.’ This consisted ofsteel 
wire of reotangular cross-section fixed to a 
heavy base and carrying a silver bead at the 
top. The times of vibration of the bead in 
two directions at right angles baing regulated 
by the particular rectangular section of tlB 
wire, the bead could be made to describe 
very beautiful curves illustrating the com¬ 
bination of harmonic motions of different 
periods. His principal contribution to acous¬ 
tics is a memoir on the Bo-called Ohladni’s 
figures, produced by strewing sand on an 
elastic plane and throwing it into vibration 
by means of a violin bow. This memoir was 
presented to tho Royal Society iu 1883, and 
subsequently published in their ‘Transac¬ 
tions/ Ho showed that in square and rect¬ 
angular plates every figure, however com¬ 
plicated, was the resultant of two or more 
sets of isochronous parallel vibrations; and 
by moans of simple geometrical relations he 
carried out tho principle of the ‘ superposi¬ 
tion of small motions’ without the aid of 
any profound mathematical analysis, and 
suooeeded in predicting the curves tnat given 
modes of vibration should produco. 

To the subjocts of light and optics Wheat¬ 
stone made several important contributions, 
Tho conception of the stereoscope, by which 
tho appearance of solidity is obtained through 
the mental combination of two pictures, m 
dissimilar perspective, is entirely due to 
Wheatstone. In 1835 he read a paper on 
tho ‘ Prismatic Analysis of Electric Light’ 
before tho British Association meeting at 
Dublin. Ho demonstrated tho fact that the 
spectrum of the electric spark from different 
metals pvesontodmoro or less numerous rays 
of definite refrangibility, producing a series of 
lines differing in position and colour from 
each other, and that thus the presence of a 
very minute portion of any given metal 
might be determined. ‘ We have here,’ he 
said, ‘a mode of discriminating metallic 
bodies more readily than by chemical ex¬ 
amination, and which may hereafter be em¬ 
ployed for useful purposes.’ This remark is 
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very typical of his farsightedness into the 
practical utility of any known scientific fact, 
His ‘polar clock’ was another instance of 
this trait of his genius. When Brewster 
discovered that the plane of polarisation of 
the light from the sky is always 90° from 
the sun, "Wheatstone devised a clock by 
which it was possible to tell tbs hour of the 
day by the light from the sky though the sun 
might be invisible. 

It was by this skill in turning knowledge 
to practical account that Wheatstone gave 
to the electric telegraph the character which 
it now possesses. Though his inventions in 
other branches of science are as numerous as 
they are various, it is in connection with the 
electric telegraph that the name of Wheat¬ 
stone will always live. He was not the 
‘inventor’ of the electric telegraph. Indeed 
no one can lay claim to that title. Stephen 
Gray [q. v.] in 1727 suspended a wire seven 
hundred feet long on silk threads, and on 
applying an excited glass tube to one end elec¬ 
trification was observed at the other, but he 
did not send messages. Advances were made 
from that time by many men of science, who 
saw more or less clearly the great possibilities 
before them. Omitting the pioneer claims of 
Lomond, Summering, and others of the last 
century, tlio names connected with early de¬ 
velopment of the practical telegraph are 
Froment in France, Gauss, Weber, and Stein- 
heil in Germany, Sir Francis Ronalds [q. v,] 
and Edward Davy [q. vj in England, Slorse 
and Yail in America. But to Wheatstone, 
with his coadjutoT (Sir) William Fother- 
ill Cooke [q. v.], is due the merit of having 
een the first to render it available for the 
public transmission of messages. In 1831, 
shortly after being appointedprofessor of ex¬ 
perimental physics at King's College, London, 
Wheatstone began experimenting on rate of 
transmission of electricity along wires. For 
this purpose about half a mile of copper wire 
was insulated by suspension in the vaults 
under the college, and three interruptions of 
this circuit wore made by three pairs of brass 
knobs with a small interval between them. 
One of these interruptions was in the middle 
point of the conductor, and the other two 
near the ends. A Leyden jar was discharged 
through the wire, and the interval of time 
between the occurrence of the sparks at the 
ends and the occurrence of the_ spark at the 
middle was measured bv noting the dis¬ 
placement of the image oil the middle spark 
m a mirror revolving at a known speed. It 
was calculated from results of this experi¬ 
ment that the velocity of an electric dis¬ 
turbance along a wirewas about two hundred 
and fifty thousand miles per second, a result 


differing from the true speed of one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand miles per second not 
very widely, considering the difficulties of ob¬ 
servation in an experiment of this kind. From 
this research ho passed on to the transmis¬ 
sion of messages by electricity, and, in con¬ 
junction with Cooke, he elaborated the five- 
needle telegraph, and then the two-needle 
telegraph, the first that came into general 
use. Wheatstone’s fertility of scientific re¬ 
source led the partners on to many new deve¬ 
lopments—the letter-showing dial telegraph 
in 1810, the type-printing telegraph in 1841, 
and the magneto-electric dial telegraph, a 
subsequent extension of the same to type- 
embossing, and, lastly, the automatic trans¬ 
mitting and receiving instruments by which 
messages are sent with such great rapidity. 

He was the first to appreciate the im¬ 
portance of reducing to a minimum the 
amount of work to be done by the current 
at the receiving station by diminishing as 
far, as practicable the mass, and therefore 
the inertia, of the moving parts; this was 
beautifully exemplified in that maTvel of in¬ 
genuity the magneto-electric letter-showing 
telegraph, commonly adopted for private 
telegraphic communication. 

From 1837 Wheatstone appears to have 
devoted a good deal of time to submarine 
telegraphy, and in 1844 experiments were 
made in Swansea Bay, with the assistance 
of J. D. _Llewellyn. Wheatstone also had 
a share in the perfecting of the magneto- 
electric machines which have culminated 
in the modem dynamo. In 1837 he devised 
a method of combining several armatures 
on one shaft so as to generate currents which 
were continuous instead of intermittent, and 
in 1867 he described to the Royal Society 
a method of making such machines sell- 
exciting os to their magnetism by the use of 
a shunt circuit; the use of a main circuitfov 
the same purpose had been described by 
Werner Siemens one month earlier, hut the 
machine described by Wheatstone had been 
constructed for him by Mr. Stroh in the pre¬ 
ceding summer. Wheatstone was also in¬ 
ventor of a system of electro-magnetic clocks 
for indicating time at any number of different 
places united on a circuit. 

Among other accomplishments Wheat¬ 
stone had an extraordinary facility in 
deciphering hieroglyphics and cipher des¬ 
patches. He himself invented a cryptograph 
or secret despatoh writer, which is supposed 
to be indecipherable. Wheatstone’s miscel¬ 
laneous inventions are too numerous to men¬ 
tion here in detail. Theyrolated, among other 
things, to electric chronographs, apparatus 
for making instrumentsrecordautomatically; 

4 b 2 
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instruments for measuring electricity and. 
electrical resistance, including the ‘rheostat.’ 
It was lie who called attention to Christy’s 
comhinal ion of wires, now couimoniy known 
as 1 Wheatstone’s bridge,’in which an electric 
balancing of the currents is obtained, and 
worked out its applications to olsctrical 
measurement. He was one of the first in 
this country to appveciat o the importance of 
Ohm's simple law of the relation between 
electromotive force, resistance of conductors, 
and resulting current—the law which is to¬ 
day the foundation of all electrical engineer¬ 
ing. 

Wheatstone was electod a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1880, a chevalier of tho 
legion of honour in 1856, and a foreign as¬ 
sociate of the Acod6mie den Sciences in 1873. 
On 2 July 1802 ho was created D.O.L. by 
tho university of Oxford, and in 18Q-1 LL.D, 
by tbo nnivorsity of Cambridge, lie more¬ 
over possessed some tbirly-four distinctions 
or diplomas conferred upon him by various 
governments, universities, and learnod so¬ 
cieties, On 30 .Tan. 1808 be was knighted. 

Though nominally professor of natural 
philosophy at King's Oollego, London, he 
seldom lectured after 1810, and indeed was 
an indifferent teacher. ITe suffered through 
lifo from an almost morbid timidity in pre¬ 
sence of an audience. He died in Paris on 
10 Oct. 1870, and was buried in the comotory 
at Kousal Green. Tlo was marriod, on 
12 Feb. 18<17, to Emma, daugbtor of J. 
West, and lmd a family of five children. 
He left his collection of hooks and instru¬ 
ments by will to King’s College, London, 
where tlioy arc preserved in the Wheatstone 
Laboratory. A portrait, drawn in chalk by 
Samuel Laurence, is in tho Nat ioual Portrait 
Onllory, London. 

Wheatstone contributed to numerous 
scientific journals and publications. All 
bis published papers wore collected in one 
volume and published in 1879 by tho Phy¬ 
sical Society of London. 

[Obituary notion in Proceedings of tho Royal 
Society of London, 1870, xxiv, pp. xvi-xxvii; 
Nature, 1870, xiii. 001, App. p. xxvii; Extracts 
from the Private Letters of tho late Sir W. P, 
Cooke, 1800; Pa bio’s History of Electric Tele¬ 
graphy, 188*1; obituary notice. Telegraphic 
Journal, 10 Nov. 1875, iii. 202.] S. P. T. 


WHEELER. [See also Wurman.] 

WHEELER, DANIEL (1771-1840), 
quaker missionary, son of William Wheeler 
of Lower Grosvonor Street,, London, by Sarah, 
his wifo, was born there on 27 Nov. 1771. 
His father, a wino merchant, died when 
young Whcolor was about six. He lost his j 


mother six years later, being then $ a 
boarding school at Parson’s Green. A situa¬ 
tion was obtained for him on board a mer¬ 
chant ship trading to Oporto, but aftor two 
or throe voyages he entered the royal navr 
as a midshipman, being then under fourteen, 
lie was soon promoted to a flag-skip, but 
abandoned the sea after six years, and, having 
squandered all his pay, enlisted as a private 
soldior in a rogiment ordered to Ireland. In 
a year or two he was drafted into one of 
the new regiment s raised to fight the French 
and sailed for Flanders to join the Britisi! 
army under command of tile Duke of York. 
Later, obtaining a commission in a regiment 
destined for the West Indies, he sailed about 
September 1795 under Sir Ralph Abet- 
oromby [q. v.] 

In 1796 Wheolor quitted the army, and 
settled at llandsworth Woodhouse, near 
Shollield, with liis older sister, Barbara, who 
bad married William lloyland, a quaker (see 
Annual Monitor , 1831, p. 109). In two 
years he was received ns a member of the 
sooioty, and embarked in tho seed trods in 
Shefiiold. About 1809 lie retired to a farm 
in the country, where ho began to prepare 
himself for a future lifo of ministry. Ha 
was recognised a minister in 1810. 

Tho emperor Alexander I of Russia having 
during a visit to England visited a Friend? 
farm, and desiring a managor of that per- 
Buasion for his establishment at Oonta, 
Whooler in 1817 proceeded to St. Peters¬ 
burg, saw tho czar, and explained to him ths 
loaning ho lmd for two years Jolt towards 
Russia aB a sphore of missionary labour. Bc- 
tuming to England, ho wound up his affairs, 
and with implements, goods, and cattle, in 
addition to his wifo, family, and servants— 
in all twenty persons—left Hull for St. 
Petersburg on 22 Juno 1818. 

Hosidos the tsor’s farm, ho was soon ap¬ 
pointed to tlio management of nn estate be¬ 
longing to the dowager ompresB, consisting, 
like tiie other, chiefly of swomp. This, after 
being thoroughly drained, was divided into 
farms of thirty to a hundred acres each, 
which wore let to peasants at moderate rents, 
a portion in eaoli district being kopt os a 
model farm. Ovor throe thousand acres 
were in cultivation under Wheeler’s own 
eyo. Tho little quaker mooting he esta¬ 
blished was visitodby William Alien (1770- 
1843) [q. v,], Stephen Grellott, and Thomas 
Slullitoe [q. v.l with whom Wheeler in 1826 
returned to England for throe months, at¬ 
tending Dublin and Loudon yearly meetings. 
AftOT liis return he lost liis good friend 
Alexander I. 

About September 1828 Wheeler removed 
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tolShoosliarry, on the edge of a huge bog, 
where he bored in vain for water, and where 
a visitor was almost unknown. His son 
William was now his assistant, and in 1830 
lie was able to visit England, and hold 
meetings in Yorkshire, Durham, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, Ireland, and the Scilly Isles, On 
returning to Shooshorry in July 1831 he 
found cholera rife in the district, but out of 
his five hundred employes none died. A year 
later ho was allowed by an imperial ukase 
to resign his post in favour of his son, 

To hie monthly meeting at Doncaster on 
23 Sept. 1832 he unfolded his mission of 
gospel visits to the Paoifio Islands, New 
South Walas, and Van Diemen’s Land (now 
Tasmania). Whilo making his preparations 
Wheeler’s wife (who had remained in Russia) 
died. Accompanied by his son CharleB he 
set sail from the Thames on 13 Nov, 1883 in 
the Henry Freeling, a outter of 101 tone, 
purchased and provisioned by private mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Friends. The ship 
arrived off Hobart Town on 10 Sept. 1834, 
and left in December, conveying James 
Blackhouse and George Washington "Walker 
[q. v.]to Port Jackson and Norfolk Island 
on her way to Tahiti. During four or five 
months 6pcnt in that island Wheeler held 
many services, sometimes on board his ship, 
with the queen and the chiefs, the mission¬ 
aries, English residents, and the crews of 
vessels in the harbour. Queen Pomare re¬ 
mitted the Henry Freeling's port dues be¬ 
cause Whealer’s was ‘ a visit of love, and 
not a trading voyage ’ ( Memoirs , p. 361), 
Sho again came to hie meetings on tbe 
island of Eimeo. 

Christmas day 1836 was spent in the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and the first quakers’ meeting 
held there, attended by native chiefs, go¬ 
vernor, and the queen. At Honolulu the 
Henry Freeling stayed some time, also at 
Rarotonga, the Friendly Islands, and Tonga- 
taboo. She made the Bay of Islands about 
a month before Christmas 1836, and on 
reaching Sydney in January 1837 was sold 
and the ship’s company discharged. The 
sliip’e course was entirely without pre- 
arrangement, and directed from day to day 
by Wheeler's spiritual intimations. In a 
letter to a friend he illustrates his sense of 
divine protection by saying that he has been 
ashamed even in landing in canoes through 
the broken surf to use a life-belt which a 
friend had given him on leaving. 

After leaving Hobart Town, he reached 
London on 1 May 1838. On returning his 
certiflcal es to his quarterly meeting, Wheeler 
laid before them his wiBh to visit America. 
First visiting his surviving children at Skoos- 


haiTy, he returned through Finland and 
Stockholm, and soiled from Liverpool in 
November 1838. 

in America he attended a number of the 
yearly meetings, visited the place where Mary 
Dyer and the other quakers were executed, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and returned 
to England in October 1830, hastened by the 
illneBS of hiB son Charles, who died at St. 
Germains on his way south in the spring 
of the following year, Wheeler sailed for 
New York to complete his mission in May, 
hut was taken ill at sea, and died soon after 
landing, on 12 June 1840, He was buried on 
the 16th in the Friends' burial-ground, Or¬ 
chard Street, New York. On 13Junel800 
he married Jane, daughter of Thomas and 
Rachel Brady of Thorne, Yorkshire. By 
her he had four sons: Willium (<?. 24 Nov. 
1836), Joshua (d. 29 March 1841), Daniel 
(d. 1848), and Charles (d. 6 Feb, 1840). His 
elder daughter, Sarah ( b . 1807), who after¬ 
wards married William Tanner of Bristol, 
survived him. Of his youngest daughter, 
Jane (died at Shoosharry on 16 July 1837), 
a short account was published in London 
and Bristol in 1841. 

Wheeler's • Letters and Journals/ edited 
by his son Charles, were published in four 
parts, 1836,1838,1838, and 1839, 8vo, and 
reprinted in one volume, London, 1839, 8vo. 
* Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labours of 
Daniel Wheeler’ was issued by his son 
Daniel (London, 1842, 8vo; reprinted in the 
‘Friends’ Library/ 1843, vol. vff.; abridged, 
London, 1862, 12mo, and reissued, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1869, 12mo). It contains many 
letters and addresses written by him. A 
biographical tract, issned by the Friends’ 
Tract Association, was translated into Ger¬ 
man, ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben/ &o. 
(London, 1846, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1854). A 
pamphlet * Life ’ was issued in 1868, 

[Memoirs, Letters, and Journals; Smith’s 
Catalogue, ii. 870; Memoirs of "William Tanner, 
pp, 160-78; Life of William Allen, vol. i. chop, 
xi .; Biogr. Cat. of Friends, p. 701.) C. F. S. 


WHEELER, Sib HUGH MASSY(1780- 
1867), major-general in the Indian army, 

£ ; imdson of Frank Wheeler of Bally wire, co. 

imeriok, and son of Captain HugnWheeler 
of the East India Company’s service, by Mar¬ 
garet, eldest daughter of Hugh, first lord 
Massy in the Irishpeeroge, was born at Bally- 
wire on 80 June 1789, He was educated at 
Richmond, Surrey, and at Bath grammar 
school. He roceived a commission as ensign 
in 1803, and, joining the 24th Bengal native 
infantry in the following year, was employed 
with bis regiment in the force under Lord 
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Lake against Delhi, lie was promoted to 
be lieutenant on 6 April 1806 and captain 
on 1 Jan. 1818. 

In December 1824 "Wheeler was detached 
with two companies against the freebooter 
Diraj Singh. He was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel on 27 June 1886, and in December of 
the eamo year was posted to the 48th nativo 
infantry. He commanded the regimentin the 
Afghan campaign of 1838-9, at the storm and 
capture of Ghazni on 28 July 1880, and the 
occupation of Kabul on 0 Aug. following. 
He was mentioned in despatches (London 
Gazette, 80 Oct. 1839), and made a com- 

anion of the order of the Bath, military 

ivision, on 20 Doc. 1889, In August 1840 
Whoelerwas sent againstsomeinsubordinate 
Waziris, near Kaja, sorao thirty miles from 
Jalalabad, fought a successful affair on the 
10th, and reduced several forts, for which 
servico he was highly commended by Sir 
"Willoughby Cotton [q v.l and mentioned 
in despatches (ib. 0 Jan. 1841). "Wheeler 
accompanied Colton in Decomber 1840 to 
India, his regiment forming part of the escort 
to guard the ex-shali, Dost Muhammad, who 
had surrendered to Cotton. Wheeler was per¬ 
mit) ed to accept from the Shah Slitija-ul- 
Mulkh and to wear the insignia of tho'order 
of tho Durani empire for his sorviccs in Af¬ 
ghanistan (id, 26 hub. 1842). 

On 13 Dec. 1846 Whoelor was appointed 
to command the 2nd infantry brigado in the 
army of tho Satlaj. llo was severely wounded 
at Mudki on 18 Dec. Although still suffer¬ 
ing from his wound ho joined Sir Harry 
Smith near Ludiana on 20 Jan. 1840, with 
his brigade, composed of the 60th foot, the 
48th native infantry, and tho Sirmur batta¬ 
lion, and took a prominent part in tho battle 
of Aliwal on 28 Jan. [sco Smith, fckn II/tnitY 
Ghohob Wakhi.vn]. In his despatch, dated 
80 Jan. 1846, Sir Horry Smith says, ' In 
Brigadier Whoeler, my second in command, 
I had a support I could roly on with every 
conlldenco, and most gallan lly did ho head 
his brigade.’ On 17 Feb. Wheeler crossed 
tho Satlaj, and occupied tho strong fort of 
l’hilor, and then advanced to tho banks of 
the Boas. For his services in this campaign 
he received tho modal with clasps for Mudki 
and Aliwal, and was made aida-de-oamp to 
the queon with the rank of colonol in tho 
army from 8 April 1848. 

On 29 April Wheeler was appointed to 
command the Jalandhar Doab as a brigadier- 
general of the first class. On the outbreak 
of the socond Sikh war ho took tho field in 
Soptembor, and on tho 14th of tho following 
month reduced the strong fort of llangal 
Naga, for which he was congratulated by 


Lord Gough, who ascribed the succes/to 
‘ Lie soldior-liko and judicious arrangements.’ 
He was appointed on 8 Nov. 1848 to com¬ 
mand the ninth brigado of the fourth in¬ 
fantry division of the army of the Punjab. 
In the same month Lord Gough mentioned 
in despatches that he had tendered his hearty 
congratulations and thanks to Wheeler for 
the important services rendered by him in 
the reduction of Kalawala. Wheeler was 
again mentioned in despatches (30 Jan. 1848) 
for having, when in command of thePunjab 
division and the Jalandhar field force, as¬ 
saulted and captured the heights of Dallali 
in spite of many difficulties, in his operations 
against tho Sikh leader, Bam Singh. On the 
termination of hostilities the governor- 
general commented in general orders on the 
groat skill and success with which Wheeler 
had oxocuted tho duties committed to him. 
Wheolor rocoivod tho medol, the thanks of 
both houses of parliament, and of tho direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company, and on 
18 Aug. 1860 he was made a knight com¬ 
mander of the ordor of the Bath, military 
division. 

Ho rosumod liis command of tho Jalandhar 
Doab, was promoted to be major-general on 
20 June 1864, and on 30 Juno I860 was ap¬ 
pointed to tho command of the Cawnpore 
division. When, in May 1867, news reached 
him at Cawnporo of the revolt of nativo re¬ 
giments at hlirat and Delhi, Wheeler docs 
not appear to have appreciated the critical 
elate of affairs. Believing that if he pro¬ 
vided for tho temporary safety of the Euro¬ 
peans and guarded against a rising in tho 
city and bazaars, any mutinous sopoys would 
go off to Dellii, he selected a position, which 
no ontrenohod and furnished with supplies, 
outsido tho city, near tho sopoy lines and at 
some distance from tho rivor, where the 
hospital harm cits afforded considerable ac¬ 
commodation. Sir Henry Lawrence sent him 
a small reinforcement from Lucknow, and, 
notwithstanding a caution from Lawrence 
to beware of his neighbour, the BajaDundhu 
Pnnth of Bitliur (ai'Lorwards known as tke 
Nana), Whoelor obtained his services with 
two guns and three hundred men. They 
came in on 22 May, and took over tke cus¬ 
tody of tho treasury at Nawabganj. 

Tho Europoan women, ohildven, and non- 
combatants betook themselves to the en¬ 
trenched position, and at tho beginning of 
Juno Wheeler himself encamped there, and 
so confident was he that all would soon be 
well that on 1 June ho wrote to Lord Canning 
that he had that day sent transport to bring 
up Europeans from Allahabad, 1 and in a few 
days—ft very few days—I shall consider 
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Cavro pore.safe—nay, that I may send aid to 
Lucknow if need be. On 3 June, Lawrence 
haring expressed uneasiness, Wheeler sent 
two officers and fifty men to Lucknow. 

Wheeler’s selection of a defence post was 
injudicious^ his defence works were weak, 
and supplies were altogether inadequate. 

His confidence in the native troops, who, 
from all accounts, entertained great re¬ 
spect for him, and his excessive anxiety not 
to alarm them in their disturbed condition 
by evincing suspicion of their loyalty, led 
him deliberately to reject the most suitable 
defence position. This was the magazine, a 
large walled enclosure, close to the river and 
the treasury, amply supplied with arms, 
ammunition and stores, where he could easily 
have held out until succour should arrive. 

On the night of 4 June the outbreak com¬ 
menced, the native cavalry joining the troops 
of the Nana at Nawabganj; the treasury 
was sacked, the public buildings sat on fire, 
and the magazine, with its heavy guns, am¬ 
munition, and stores, was occupied by the 
rebels. On the following day the native 
infantry followed suit, and the mutineers, 
laden with spoil, were all on the way to 
Delhi, when the Nana persuaded them to 
return, to Oawnpore to attack the Europeans. 

On the 6th the bombardment of Wheeler’s 
position commenced. The heroic defence, 
the details of which are well given in Kaye’s 
1 History of the Sepoy War ’ (vol. ii.) and in 
Trevelyan’s' Oawnpore,’ lasted until 27 June. 

The daily casualties ware large. Wheeler’e 
son, who lay wounded in a room, where he 
was attended by his parents and sisters, had 
his head taken off by a round shot. Ex¬ 
treme heat, hunger, and thirst added to the 
horrors of the situation. 

On 26 June the Nana offered terms of 
capitulation. 'Wheeler was unwilling to 
listen to any terms, but the probable fate, 
if the siege continued, of the large number 
of women and children still surviving was 
pressed upon him by officers who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their heroic con¬ 
duct during the siege, and he reluctantly 
gave way. The remnant of the garrison, 
with the women and children, marched out 
on the morning of the 27 th to proceed by river 
to Allahabad under a safe-conduct from the 
Nana. At the ghat whore they embarked 
and in the boats on the river the first mas¬ 
sacre took place, and Wheeler and hie family 
were among the victims. 

[Despatches; India Office Records; Annual 
Register, 1857 ; Times (London), 27 and 29 Aug. 
1857; Ken of the Reign ; Qoley’s Journal of the 
Sutlej Campaign of 1846-8 ; Humbley’s Journal 
of a Cavalry Officer, including the Memorable 
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Campaign of 1845-8; Thaeku ell’s Second Sikh 
War, 1848-9; Archer’s Commentaries on the 
Punjab Campaign, 1848-9; Gough and lanes’s 
Sikhs and the Silh Wars; authorities man- 
tionsdin the text; Mowbray Thomson’s Story of 
Oawnpore; Historical Records of the Queen’s 
Own Corps of Guides; History of the 1st Sikh 
Infantry.] R. H, V, 

WHEELER, JAMES TALBOYB (1824- 
1897), historian of India, son of James Luff 
Wheeler (d. 1862), by his wife Anne Ophelia, 
daughter of David Alphonse Talhoys [q. v.], 
was born at Oxford on 22 Dec. 1824. Edu¬ 
cated at a private school, he started business 
as a publisher and bookseller, but with little 
success. Having gained,however, somecredit, 
when still a young man, as a writer of hand¬ 
books for university students, and by a more 
elaborate work on the geography of Hero¬ 
dotus, he obtained during the Crimean war 
a supernumerary clerkship at the war office. 
In 1858 he went to India as editor of the 
‘Madras Spectator,’ hut gave up the pro¬ 
fession of journalism on being appointed 
(4 Oct. 1858) professor of moral and mental 
philosophy m the Madras presidency col¬ 
lege. In May 1800 he was employed by 
the Madras government to examine the old 
records; the results of his researches being 
& report, highly commended by the secretary 
of state, Sir Charles Wood, in a despatch 
dated 26 May 1861, and a ‘ History of Ma¬ 
dras in the Olden Time.’ On 26 Eeb. 1862 
he was appointed assistant secretary to the 
government of India in the foreign deport¬ 
ment, and removed to Calcutta, where, 
among other duties, he had charge of the 
foreign and, later, of the home offices when 
the secretaries were at Simla. A m ong the 
printed but unpublished volumes which he 
compiled under orders of government were 
a memorandum on the Scinde ameers, sum¬ 
maries of political affairs from 1804 to 1809, 
of Afghan affairs in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teen centuries, and of Persian affairs, a 
valuable report on Afghan-Turkestan, and a 
memorandum on the Wahabis, all of which 
have been freely used by official writers as 
well as by others who had access to con¬ 
fidential documents. His services were 
specially acknowledged by Lord Mayo in a 
minutedated 20Feb.l870. Early in thatyear 
he was transferred to Rangoon as secretary 
to the chief commissioner of British Burma. 
In that capacity in November 1870 he visited 
Mandalay and Bbamo, and bad an interview 
with the king of Burma. In 1873 he ob¬ 
tained long furlough to England. Since his 
appointment to the foreign office his leisure 
had been devoted to the compilation of his 
excellent and sympathetic history of India, 
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tho first yolumo of which -was published in 
1867. Returning to India in 1876, ha was 
employed to report on the records in the 
home and foreign departments at Calcutta; 
and, besides submitting reports on his .inves¬ 
tigations, compiled two volumes, which he 
was allowed to publish. Ho also prepared 
and published under the authority or govern¬ 
ment a' History of tho Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi.’ In 1891 he retired from the ser¬ 
vice. He died at Ramsgate on 13 Jan. 1897. 

Ho married, on 16 Jan. 1862, Emily, 
daughter of Robert Roc, by whom ho had 
three surviving sons—Stephen, Owen Edle- 
ston (late captain Leicestershire regiment), 
and Albert Fordyco; and one daughter, 
Edith. 

JIo wrote, besides smaller text-hoohs.and 
articles in tho ‘Calcutta Review,’‘Asiatic 
Quarterly,’ and oilier periodicals, the follow¬ 
ing: 1. ‘Analysis and Summary of Hero¬ 
dotus,’ 1848. 2, ‘ Analysis and Summary of 
Old Testament History,’ 1849, S. ‘Ana¬ 
lysis and Summary of Thucydides,’ 1860. 
4. ‘Analysis and Summary of New Testa¬ 
ment History,’ 1862. 5. ‘ Geography of 

Herodotus,' 1864. 6. ‘ Life and Travels of 
Herodotus,’ 1866. 7. ‘History of Madras 
in tlio Olden Time, 1639 to 17^8: compiled 
from the Government Records,' 1860-2, 

3 vols. 8. ‘History of India,’ 1867-81, 

4 vols. 9. ‘ Summary of Afiairs of tho Go¬ 
vernment of India in the Foreign Dopartr 
menl from 1804 to I860,’ 1860. 10. ‘ Early 
Records of British India,’ 1877. 11. ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Impurial Assemblage at Delhi,’ 

1877. 12. ‘ Summary of Afiairs in Native 
States, 1818 to 1836/1878. 13. * Summary 
of Afiairs in Mahratl a Slates, 1627 to 1868,’ 

1878. 14. ‘ Short History of India and tho 

Frontier Hiatus, 1 1880. 16. ‘Talos from 

Indian History,’ 1882. 10. ‘India under 

British Rulo,’ 1886. 

[TimoH, H Jan. 1307; Indian official lists and 
private papers.] S. W. 

WHEELER, JOHN (Jl, 1001-1008). 
secretary of the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company, was probably horn at Great Yar¬ 
mouth. On tho death of Georgo Gilpin in 
1602, he became a enndidato for tho post of 
councillor to tho council of ostato in the 
Low Countries. Ho may be idontical with 
the John Whoelorwho in 1016 was admittod 
to the East India Company, with liborly to 
venture 200/, in the joint slock. In 1001 
ho published ‘ A Treatise of Oommoroe, 
wherein are showed tho Commodities aris¬ 
ing from a well ordered and ruled Trade,’ 
London (4lo; another edition, Middelburg, 
1601, dto). Ills work, which contains muon 


historical information, is an elaborate daMce 
of the policy of the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company against the objections of the Han¬ 
seatic merchants and other opponents. He 
also collected and digested ‘The Lawes 
Oustomes, and Ordinances of the Fellow- 
shippe of Merohantes Adventurers of the 
Realm of England’ (1608, Brit. Museum 
Addit. MS. 18913). 

[State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth, cchoodi. 68 
cclxxxiii. 74, oolxxxv. 23,48; Ool. State Papers’ 
East Indies, China, and Japan, 1613-16, No. 09»' 
East Indies and Persia, 1830-4, No. 60; Mac- 
pborson’s Annals of Commorco, ii. 210-21 ■ 
Solianz’s Englibehe Handolspolitik, i. 333-6 - 
Gross’s Gild Merchant, i. 148, 149; Ilewins’s 
English Trndo and Finance, p. xvi; Cunning, 
ham’s Growth of English Industry and Oommeroo 
(Modern Times), pp. 110, 120.] W. A. S. II, 

WHEELER, MAURICE (1648 P-1727), 
divine and almanac-maker, born in 1647 
or 1648, was son of Maurice Wheeler ‘ ple- 
heiue,’ who in 1664 was living at St. Giles 
(Wimborne) in Dorset. On 1 April 1664 
he ontored as a battcler at New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, and took the degrees of B.A. ou 
17 OcL. 1607, and of M.A. on 6 July 1670. 
At the lattor date he had recently been ap¬ 
pointed chaplain at Christ Church, and m 
tho same year he became rector of St. Ehbe’s 
at Oxford. Ilis oelobratod almanac (see 
below) was publisbod in 1673, and at about 
Ibis timo he must have married, for a monu¬ 
ment at St. Ebho’s records tho death of twin 
sons of tho rector (Maurice and William) on 
26 Juno 1680, Probably this loss dolormmed 
him to leave Oxford, for wo find him holding 
tho rectory of Sibbortoft in Northampton¬ 
shire from 1680 till 1084, in which year, on 
11 Sopl., he was appointed master of the 
collegia! o or cathedral school at Gloucester, 
a position ho probably hold till 1707-8, when 
ho wns mado prebondary of Lincoln, In 
1686 ho established a library at the sohool. 
Ilis other preformoute were tho rectory of 
Wopponham in Northamptonshire (17 May 
1712-16) and the rectory of Thorp Mande- 
villo in the same county (from 12 Nov. 
1720 till his death in 1727). On 7 Oot. 1727 
ho was buried in his former parish church at 
Wappenham, Baker, in his * Northampton¬ 
shire ’ (i, 722), states that ho was tutor to 
William Wales [q. v,] (afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury), no doubt while rector 
of St. Ebho’s. 

In 1073 Wheeler published anonymously 
at the Sholdoninu Press at Oxford ‘The 
Oxford Almanao for , , . 1078 . . . Calcu¬ 
lated for tho moridinn of Oxford . . .,’ a 
small octavo, containing, bosides the hare 
almanac, a Roman calendar, chronological 
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lists, statistics about tbs universities and 
counties of England, dates of fairs and the 
like, with the. usual prognostications of 
weather, but little of astrology, and no 
'hieroglyphic figures,’ as Gough asserts 
(Brit. Topogr. 1780, ii. 140). Anthony 
wood declares that 1 there were near thirty 
thousand of them printed,,,. and because 
of the novelty of the said almanac, and 
its title, they were all vended, But the 
printing of it being a great hindrance to the 
sale of other almanacs, the Society of Book¬ 
sellers in London bought off the copy for the 
future.’ No corroboration has been found 
of this statement of the vast number printed, 
and it may be suspected of exaggeration; 
there were certainly many disputes between 
the Oxford and London booksellers at the 
time. For some unknown reason the 
almanac is very rare, and even "Wood did 
not possess one; the only known copy in a 
public library is in the Bodleian. Besides 
this book, a letter from Wheeler to Bobert 
Plot [q. v.] about a ' domestic timepiece ’ or 
‘automaton’ is printed in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions ’ for July 1684 (p. 047), and ha 
contributed a section ‘ Of Curiosity ’ to an 
English translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Morelia ’ 
(London, 1G84; Boston, U.S.A., 1874). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon., ed. Bliss, iv. 786; 
Wood’s Fusti, ed. Bliss, ii. 297, 310; Wood's 
City of Oxford, ed. Peshall, App. p. 18; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Budder’a Gloucester¬ 
shire, pp. 170-1.] F. If. 

WHEELEB, THOMAS (1764-1847), 
botanist, was second son of Thomas Wheeler 
by his wife Susannah Rivington. Mre. Cibber, 

Ills 


the actress, was his father’s first cousin, 
grandfather, John Wheeler, surgeon to the 
Bridewell and Betblohein hospitals, died in 
1740 during his year of office os master of 
the Barbor-Surgoons’ Company. Thomas 
Wheeler was bom on 24 June 1764 in Bas- 
inghall Street, London, where hie father 
practised as a surgeon, He received his 
elementary education under David Garrow, 
the father of Sir William Harrow [q. v.], at 
Hadley, Middlesex, and woe admitted a pupil 
at St. Paul’s school on 26 Jan. 1706. llere 
he became an excellent classical scholar. 

After leaving St. Paul’s school he was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Walker of St. James's 
Street, apothecaries to the king and queen, 
and in 1707 he entered St. Thomas’s Hospital 
as a student. At an oarly period he showed 
a great fondness for botany, a taste whioh 
waB fostered by William Hudson, the botani¬ 
cal demonstrator at the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries. On 18 March 1778 he was appointed, 
at a salary of 87410s,, demonstrator of plants 


andpra/cete^or&'of theapathecariea’garden 
at Chelsea in succession to William Curtis 
[q. v.], author of the ‘ Flora Londineneis.’ 
He was already a fellow of the Linnean So¬ 
ciety. In 1784 he began a series of lectures 
on botany at the Apothecaries' Hall, but the 
scanty attendance deterred him from con¬ 
tinuing it after 1786. For the rest of his 
life he contented himself with peripatetio 
teaching. 

Wheeler was elected apothecary to 
Christ’s Hospital in 1800, and six years 
later he was appointed to a similar post at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. This office he 
resigned in 1820, when he was succeeded by 
his son Charles; while in the same year his 
eldest son, Thomas Lowe Wheeler, succeeded 
him as botanical demonstrator at the Society 
of Apothecaries. 

"Wheeler was admitted an assistant of the 
Society of Apothecaries on 29 June 1816; he 
served aB warden in 1820-2, and he was 
master in 1822-3, He was also appointed a 
member of the first court of examiners under 
the act of 1816. From 1790 to 1796 he lived 
at 64 Newgate Street, and practised there 
as an apothecary. In 1797 he moved into 
the house of the Medical Society in Bolt 
Court, where he continued to reside until he 
retired in his old age to the house of his 
eldest boh, 61 Gracechnrch Street, and after¬ 
wards to 8 College Hill, Cloak Lone, Queen 
Street, where he died on 10 Aug. 1847. He 
was buried in Norwood cemetery. He mar¬ 
ried at Pancras Old Church, in May 1788, 
Ann Blatch of Amesbury. By her he had 
six sons. She died on 26 Aug. 1800. 

Wheeler, who was enthusiastically devoted 
to the doctrines of Linn sens, was an able 
botanist of the old school. As a teacher he 
was eminently successful, and the ‘ lierboris- 
inga ’ of the Apothecaries’ Society under hie 
guidance became famous throughout Eng¬ 
land. As a medical practitioner he filled 
the difficult position of apothecary to St. 
Bartholomew^ Hospital with the greatest 
credit. Asa man he was distinguished by 
the childlike simplicity of his faith, his 
manners, and his habits. From the age of 
forty to the time of his death at ninety-four 
he abstained entirely from fermented liquors. 
He was one of the last practitioners who 
adhered to the dress fashionable in his youth. 
He wrote nothing, but when he had passed 
his eightieth year he acquired a sound know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew. 

An excellent portrait of Wheeler by Henry 
Briggs, B.A., hangs in the great parlour of 
the Apothecaries’ Hall. Mrs. "Wheeler of 
Woking owns a three-quarter-length, in 
watercolours by George Bichmond, executed 
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ia 1822, and a remarkable wax vignette by 
Peter Eouw, 1 sculptor modeller of gems and 
cameos, 80 Horton Street, Portland Hoad, 
1834.’ 

[Field and Semple's Memoirs of the Botanic 
Garden at Cholsea, London, 1878 ; Proe, Linn. 
Soe. 1848, i. 880 ; manuscript notebooks in the 
possession of Mrs. Wheeler; information and 
personal rocolloctions by Henry Power, esq., the 
last apprentice of Thomas Itivington Wheelor.] 

D’A. P. 

■WHEELOCKE, WHEELOCK, WHE- 
LOOKE, WHELOOK, or WHELOO, 
ABBAHAM (1698-1668), linguist, was bom 
in 1693 at Whitchurch, Shropshire, and 
spent his early years at Loppington in the 
same county. lie graduated J3.A. from 
Trinity College, Cambridge in 1814, M.A. in 
1618, and B.D. from Olaro College in 1626. 
In 1619 he contributed a Latin poem to a 
volumo of elegies (‘ Lachrymre Cantabrigi- 
enaes,’ p. 70), issued by the university of 
Cambridge on the death of Anne of Den¬ 
mark, and in the same yoar obtained a fel¬ 
lowship at Clare Hall, which he retained till 
his marriage in 1682 to the widow Olomcnco 
Goad. lie also contributed Latin verses 
to the ‘Epitlialamium Oaroli et Henriettas 
Marias’ (1626, p. 76), ‘ Genethliacum Illus- 
trissimorum Principum, Oaroli et Mari® ’ 
(1631, p. 60), and Greek verses to * Hex 
Hedux ’ (1633, p. 44), ‘Ducis Eboraconsis 
Pascito ’ (1633, p. 12), and ‘ Irenodia Conta- 
brigiensia ’ (1641), and has verses prefixed 
to Duporl’s Qpi)va8plaft$ias (1637). From 
1622 to 1642 he was minister of Bt. Se¬ 
pulchre’s, Cambridge. 

After election to his fellowship Whoo- 
loclco appears to havo commenced the study 
of the oriental languages, then little known 
in England, and in connection with these 
studies he got into communication with 
Bed well and Ussher, who occasionally gave 
him commissions to execute. Notwith¬ 
standing his appointments, ho appears for 
many years of his life to have suifored from 
extreme poverty (soe Letter 873 in Ussixeb's 
Works, vol. xvi.), and to have appliod un¬ 
successfully for a variety of posts. At last, 
towards the end of 1629, he obtained, aftor 
considerable canvassing, those of public li¬ 
brarian andamanuonsis at the OambridgoUni- 
versity Library, with emoluments amount¬ 
ing to 101. por annum. These posts he re¬ 
tained till his death. His administration of 
the library was marked by zeal and ability. 

‘ There are traces of his hand,’ says his emi¬ 
nent successor Bradshaw, 1 almost through¬ 
out the collection as it existed in his day, 
and the library seems to havo boon well used 
and well cared for during his term of office.’ 


Shortly after his appointment he appears*to 
have urged (Sir) Thomas Adams (1686- 
1807) [q. v.] to induce some city company 
to endow a chair of Arabic at Cambridge. 
This Adams declared to be impossible- 
but he offered to provide a stipend of 40t 
for such a purpose for two or three years' 
Wheelocke to be the first professor, and he 
afterwards made this endowment permanent. 
Wheelocke appears to have both taught and 
studied Arabic diligently, and in Adams’s 
letters to him (preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library) there are frequent refe¬ 
rences to his ‘ Arabic mill;’ but he published 
little or nothing bearing on the subject, owing, 
he says, to the want of Arabic types and 
compositors capable of setting them up. In 
a letter to Ussher dated 1640 he mentions 
that he had prepared a refutation of the 
Koran, but that the missionary to whom he 
had shown a specimen of the work had dis¬ 
couraged him from proceeding with it, 

Whoolocko also devoted much attention 
to the Persian language, and commenced 
printing in 1662 an odition of the Persian 
version of the Gospels from soveral manu¬ 
scripts, one of which belonged to Edward 
Pooocke [q. v.]; but. lio did not live to 
publish this work, which was finished and 
issued in 1667. The distinguished Persian 
scholar Thomas Hyde (1036-1708) [q. v.] 
was his pupil. lie also took part in drawing 
up the plan of Walton’s ‘Polyglot,’ and wrote 
a letter to the vico-chancollor of Cambridge 
University, commending that work, of which 
ho was to havo corrected tho Arabic and 
Persian texts, but death prevontod his execut¬ 
ing much of this schome(8oo Walton, Bhian], 
As amanuensis of the public library be came 
to bo employed by Sir Henry Spelmon[q.y.] 
to copy Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, and in 
order to romunerato him for his services, as 
well as to found a school of Anglo-Saxon, 
Spolman (who had endeavoured without 
sucoobb to obtain promotion for him from the 
bishop of Ely) established in 1638 a chair 
for a * loclurer and reader of the Saxon lan¬ 
guage and the history of our ancient British 
churches,’ for which he providod a stipend, 
bosides presenting Wheolooko to the living 
of Middleton in Norfolk. The motion for 
the establishment of the ohair was brought 
before the university of Cambridge by Ussher. 
At Whoelocke’s death, owing to politics! 
troubles, Spelman’s beirs discontinued the 
endowment, and tho readership lapsed. 

Whoelocko’s name is chiefly remembered in 
connection with the work he did as Anglo- 
Saxon rondor. In 1643 he published the 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Bode ascribed 
to Alfred, with an edition and translation of 
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the ' Chronologia Saxonica/ based on two 
manuscripts, of which one belonging to Sir 
Thomas Cotton has since, with the exception 
of a few pages, been destroyed; the pages 
that remain and are now in the British 
Museum, show that Wheelocke was an accu¬ 
rate editor. Anglo-Saxon scholars speak less 
warmly of his work as a translator. This 
work was dedicated to Sir Thomas Adams 
(Sir Henry Spelman being then deceased), 
and was reissued in 1644, with a reprint of 
Lambarde’s ‘ Archaionomia' and other matter. 
Wheelocke professes to have derived Lis 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon mainly from the 
letters and published writings of Spelman, 
who also suggested several tasks to Whee¬ 
locke, among them a complete dictionary of 
Anglo-Saxon, which "Wheelocke commenced, 
but never finished. And indeed "Wheelocke’s 
high standard of accuracy, together with the 
variety of the subjects which he pursued, 
seems to hava hindered him from production. 

He suffered from, ill health at many periods 
of his life, and also, as has been seen, from 
pecuniary anxiety. He died apparently in 
London in September 1663, leaving five chil¬ 
dren. Hie funeral sermon, preached at St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street, on 26 Sept, by 
"William Sclater [Bee under Soeater, Wil¬ 
liam, 1676-1620J, was published in 1664. 

[Manuscripts of the Cambridge University 
library, especially Id. 312; Sir H, Ellis’s let¬ 
ters of Eminent Literary Men; Bodleian MSS. 
(Tanner and Ashmole Collection!; Basher's Let¬ 
ters (Works, vole. xv. xvi.); Trinity Onll. MSS. 
(transcript lent by the Cambridge Univ. li¬ 
brarian); notes kindly supplied by W. Aldis 
Wright, esq., D.C.L., Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge.] D. S. M. 

WHELER. [See also Wheeled.] 

WHELER, Sir FRANCOS (1866 P-1694), 
admiral, bom about 1666, was the younger 
son of Sir Oharlea Wheler (d. 1683), second 
baronet, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir Francis 
Bindloss, and great-grandson of the sister of 
Sir Sackvill Trevor [q, v.] and Sir Thomas 
Trevor [q. v.] His elder brother, Sir William, 
third baronet, was bom in 1064. 

In April 1678Francis was appointed second 
lieutenant of the Rupert by Vice-admiral 
Arthur Herbert (EarlofTorrragton) [q.v.jin 
the Mediterranean; he was afterwards with 
Sir John Narbrough [q. y,] in the same ship, 
and again with Herbert in the Bristol, from 
which he was promoted on 11 Sept. 1680 to 
be captain of the Nonsuch, and in her, on 
8 April 1681, he captured a powerful Alge¬ 
rine corsair [sea Bdneow, Johh, 1663-1702]. 
In August 1681 he was moved into the King¬ 
fisher, in which in October he captured 


another corsair, after an obstinate defence. 
In August 1683 he was appointed to the 
Tiger, which he seems to have commanded 
till 1688, when he was moved into the Cen¬ 
turion and afterwards into the Kent. At 
this time, too, he was knighted by King 
James, if other influences were wonting, 
hiB old friendship for Herbert probably lea 
him to accept the Revolution without diffi¬ 
culty. In April 1089 he was appointed to 
the Rupert, in which he sailed to join Her¬ 
bert, whom he met coming back from the 
indecisive action near Bantry Bay. On the 
way he had made prize of a large and rich 
French West Indiaman. In July he was 
sent by Torrington with a small Bquadron to 
keep a watch on Brest, off which he captured 
several vessels laden with military stores for 
Ireland, and one with despatches. In 1690 
he commanded the 90-gun ehip Albemarle 
in the battle of Beachy Head, and in 1693 
in the battle of Barfleur. 

In October 1692 lie was made rear-admiral 
of the blue aud appointed to command a 
squadron sent to the "West Indies, with an 
order to wear the union flag at the main as 
soon as he was clear of the Soundings. He 
sailed from Portsmouth early in January 
1892~8j and on 1 March arrived at Barbados, 
where, in consultation with the land officers, 
it was resolved to attack Martinique. But 
nothing had been prepared beforehand; even 
eight hundred men of the local militia, who 
were to be added to the regular troops, had 
not been raised, nor bad Colonel Codrmgton, 
the captain-general of the Leeward Islands, 
been called on for his co-operation. It was 
thus 80 March before the expedition sailed 
from Barbados, and 1 April when they 
landed in Martinique, still withont Codring- 
ton and his reinforcements. Including the 
eight hundred Barbados militia, the land 
force numbered 2,800 men, to which "Whaler 
added fifteen hundred Beamen under his per¬ 
sonal command. On the 9th they were 
joined by Codrmgton; but even then the 
force proved quite inadequate for the purpose, 
and after several desultory attacks and the 
loss of about a thousand men by sickness, it 
was resolved to abandon the attempt. The 
troops were re-embarked and taken to Do¬ 
minica to recruit their health. Oodrington 
then proposed an attack on Guadeloupe, but 
to this Wheler could not consent, as his 
orders were to leave the West Indies by the 
end of May at latest. It is probable too 
that, with newly raised and sickly troops, 
he thought good success at Guadeloupe as 
unlikely as at Martinique. In the end of 
May he sailed for Boston, where he arrived 
on 12 June. He proposed to Sir William 
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Phipps [q. v.], tho governor of Massachusetts, 
to undorlalco an expedition against Quebec; 
but as no troops were ready, and it was im¬ 
possible to got them ready in timo, Phipps 
was obligod to refuse. Leaving Boston on 
3 Aug., Wilder went to Newfoundland, but 
found that Placentia was too well fortified 
and strongly garrisoned to be attached in a 
casual way, A council of war decided that 
nothing could be dono, and the squadron 
sailed for England, wliich it reached in tho 
middle of October, 'in so reduced a stato 
that thore woro scarcely men enough in 
health to navigate the ships into port. 

Notwithstanding popular olamour, tho ill- 
success which had attended tho expedition 
was so clearly duo to causos beyond naval 
control that Wilder’s conduct could not bo 
callod in question, and within a few days 
after his arrival he was appointed admiral 
and commandor-in-chief of a squadron do- 
signad for tho Mediterranean, his rank at 
the timo being only rear-admiral of the red. 
Contrary winds and want of necessaries de¬ 
tained it for sovoral weeks, and it did not 
sail till 27 Doc. With Wheler were Vice- 
admiral (SirThorans) ITopsonn [q. v.], Boar- 
admiral John Novell)q. v.J, a Dul ch squadron 
under Vice-admiral Oallenburgh, ana a large 
convoy of merchant ships. The rocollection 
of the disaslorsustaincd by Sir George Itooko, 
with whom Ilopsonn had been only a fow 
months before, made Wheler especially cau¬ 
tious j and though several French ships wax's 
seenhovering round his charge hot ween Cape 
St. Vincont and Cadiz, he was careful not to 
allow his squadron to get separatod inpursuit. 
By 19 Jan. 1893-4 he brought his wholo 
squadron and convoy safely into Cadiz har¬ 
bour. Iloro ITopsonn parted from him, re¬ 
turning to England with tho homo ward- 
bound trade, and Wilder, having remained a 
month, sailed on 17 Fob. to pass through tho 
St raits. On tho 18tli it camo on l o blow hard ; 
tho force of the wind increased to a hurricane; 
tho ships, which were thou off Malaga, were 
dispersed j several running back to the west¬ 
ward, in the darknoss of tho night mistook 
Gibraltar Bay for tho Straits, ran iixto it, 
and woro driven on shoro. Tho Cambridge 
was thrown on shoro and broken up a fow 
milos to the eastward. The Sussex, whclor’s 
flagship, foundered at live o’clock on tho 
morning of tho 19th. Of 550 people on 
board, two Turks only oscapod, Two days 
later Whelor’s body, much mauglod, was 
cast on shore. Oharuock says that it was 
embalmed and sent to England; but this 
scorns doubtful. 

Wheler married Arabella, daughter and 
xxltimatoly coheiress of Sir Clifford Clinton, 


by Francos, daughter of Sir Ileneage Filfch 
and had issue two hoys and a girl. Of these 
the girl, Anna Sopliia, and the elder hoy 
Charles, are named in his will (Somerset 
House: Box, 80), dated 80 Oct. 1092 and 
proved on 28 April 1G94. Wotton (Bannet- 
age, 1741, in, x. 144) says he left two sons 
only, William ( d . 1738) end Francis, still 
living in 1741. It would appear that Charles 
and Anna Sophia died young, and that a 
third son, Francis, was born in 1693 or 1694. 
William’s son Francis is described by Sir 
Samuel Bomilly (Memoirs, i. 73-d) ; 
the daughter of this Francis, married Henry 
second viscount Flood, and was the grand¬ 
mother of the third Viscounl Hood and 
mother of the second Lord Bridporl. The 
trustees of Wholor’s will were his old friend 
and messmate, Sir Olowdisley Shoveil [q. v.l 
Christoplior Packs, probably tho son of Sir 
Christophor Packo [q. v.], and his cousin, 
William Binckos [q. v.l, dean of Lichfield 
(cf. Wotton, iit. i. L44). 

[Chamock’s Eiogr. Nav. li. 76; Buiclietfe 
Transactions at Sea, pp. 477, 490; Lediatd's 
Naval Ilist. pp. 670, 682 ; Novoll to Secretary ot 
Stato and to Lords of tho Admiralty, 27Fob. 
1693-4, in Homo Ofilco Records, AdmiralLy, 
vol. vii.; Oonrt-mortinl on tlxo Officors of the 
Cambridge, 8 Sopt. 1694.J J. K. L. 

WHELER, Sin GEORGE (10G0-1723), 
travollor, tho son of Clinrlos Winder of Cha¬ 
ring, Kent, colonel in the lifo guards, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of John Hutchin of 
Egorton, Kent, was born in 1050 at Breda 
ill Holland, where his parents, who wore 
royalists, woro in exile. I To was educat ed at 
Wyo school, Kent, and at. Lincoln College, 
Oxford, matriculating ou 81 Jan. 1607. fie 
was cronlodM.A. on 20March 1083,andD.D. 
by diploma on 18 May 1702. In 1671 lie be¬ 
came a student at tho Middle Temple. In 
October 1073 lie set out fora tour in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and was at first accom¬ 
panied by Georgo ICickos [q. v.], hie tutor at 
Lincoln Oolloge. While iu Italy he received 
some instruct ion in antiquities from Vaillant, 
and at Venice, in .1 uno 1676, made the ac¬ 
quaintance of James Span, phy.sieiaii of Lyons, 
with whom he travelled m Greece and the 
Levant in 1076 and 1676. Spon published 
a separate aooount of tho journey in 1078 
(Voyage d’Italic, de Dalmatic, <le Orkc, <§-c., 
Lyons, 12mo). Winder’saeootint, ‘AJourney 
into Graeco,’ was not published till 1082. 
These travels in Grooeo have, as Michaelis 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 60) romarks, tho charm 
and value of a journoy into an almost unex¬ 
plored country, Amongfhe places visitedand 
described by Wholor are Zanto, Delos, Con¬ 
stantinople,' Prusn ad Qlympmn, Thyatira, 
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EJliesus, Delphi, Corinth, and Attica. lie 
gave an account of the antiquities of Athens, 
and brought home marbles and inscriptions. 
He made considerable use of coins in his 
book, and paid much attention to botany. 
He brought from the east several plants that 
had not been cultivated in Britain, including 
‘ St. John’s wort of Olympus,’ The botanists 
ltay, Morison, and Plukenet acknowledge 
their obligations for rare plants received from 
Wheler (Pultenot, Progress of Botany , L 
359). At Smyrna he caught a chameleon, 
which he describes in detail. 

Wheler returned to England in November 
1076. On 1 Sept. 1082 he received knight¬ 
hood. About1688he took holy orders. In 1084 
he received a canonry in Durham Cathedral, 
and from 1686 to 1702 was vicar of Basing¬ 
stoke, Hampshire. In 1706 he was promoted 
to the rectory of Winston, and in 1709 to the 
rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, both in the 
county of Durham. He died at Durham, after 
a short illness, on 16 Jan. 1723, being at that 
time canon and rector of Houghton-le-Spring, 
where he founded and endowed a school for 

g irls. He was biu'ied in the galilee of Dun¬ 
am Cathedral. 

Wheler bequeathed his Greek and Latin 
manuscripts to Lincoln College, and his dried 
plants, arranged in four volumes, to the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, to which in 1683 he had 
resent ed the marbles and antiquities brought 
y him from Greece. He left his coins 
(English, Greek, and Homan) to the dean 
and chapter of Durham. By his will he se¬ 
cured a provision for the minister officiating 
at the chapel in Spital Fields, built in 1093, 
chiefly at his own expense. This building, 
formerly known as Wheler Chapel, was 
modernised in 1842, and is now St. Mary’s, 
Spital Square. Wheler had considerable 
property in Spital Fields and Westminster, 
and estates in Hampshire and Kent. In 
1692 he purchased the ancient arohiepiscapal 

palace at Charing, Kent. _ 

A portrait of Wheler, engraved by Wil¬ 
liam Bromley from a painting, is published 
in Surtees's * Durham, i. 171 (see also Gent. 
Mag. 1833, ii. 106). Wheler married Grace, 
daughter of Sir Thomas niggons [q. v.] of 
Grewel, near Odiham, Hampshire, and had 
by her a family of eighteen ohildren. 

Wheler published: 1. 1 A Journey into 
Greece,’ London,1682,fol., with illustrations; 
French translation, Amsterdam, 1889,12mo. 
2. ‘ Account of Churches and Places of As¬ 
sembly of the Primitive Christians,’ 1689. 
8. ‘The Protestant Monastery; or Christian 
CEconomioks, containing Directions for the 
Religious Conduct of a Family’ [London], 
1698,8vo. 


GBAimm) Wheler (1701-1770), third 
son of Sir George Wheler, bom in August 
1701, was fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1722-4), becomingrector of Leake and 
prebendary of Southwell, Nottinghamshire. 
He was elscted F.R.S. m 1728, and at his 
house, Otterden Place, near Charing, Kent, 
carried on many experiments in electricity 
with Stephen Gray [q. v.l After Gray’s 
death (1786) he published his own observa¬ 
tions as to the repulsive power of electricity 
(see Phil. Trans. 1739). He died in May 1770, 
and was buried in Otterden church. He 
married, fiist, Lady Catherine Maria, daugh¬ 
ter of Theophilus Hastings, seventh earl of 
Huntingdon [q. v,j, and had by her seven 
children; secondly, Mary, daughter of John 
Dove of London. His library was Bold in 
1771. 

[Whaler's Journey into Greece; Memoir of 
Sir George Wheler, 1820?; Surtees's Durham, i. 
171 f.; Gent. Mag. 1831 i. 393 f., 1832 i. 397; 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser. iv. 435.] W. W. 

WHELER, ROBERT BELL (1785- 
1867), antiquary, born at Stratford-on-Avon 
on 1 Jan. 1786, was son of Robert Wheler 
(1742-1819), a solicitor of that town. His 
mother was Elizabeth Loder of Meon Hall, 
Lower Quinton, Gloucestershire. His Chris¬ 
tian name was derived from his godfather, 
Robert Bell, who belonged to an old Wor¬ 
cestershire family. Robert Bell Whaler was 
educated at Stratford, and was subsequently 
articled to his father. He appears scarcely to 
have left his native town, except when he 
went to London for a month at the date of his 
formal admission as a solici tor. He practised 
his profession at Stratford until his death, re¬ 
siding continuously in a pleasant old house 
(Avon Croft 2), port of a mansion formerly 
belonging to the Clopton family, in Old 
Town, near the parish ehurob. 

In youth he joined the Stratford volunteer 
corps, and afterwards became a lieutenant 
and quartermaster in the 3rd regiment of 
Warwickshire militia, which was stationed 
at Stratford under Colonel Sheldon. But 
his main interest through life was in Shake¬ 
spearean research and local topography. He 
had scarcely attained his majority when he 
published his first book, 1 The History and 
Antiquities of Stratford-upon-Avon,’ 1806. 
This accurate and careful compilation re¬ 
mains a standard work of reference, Theeight 
plates illustrating the ‘History’ were en¬ 
graved by F. Eginton of Birmingham from 
Wheler’s own sketches. In 1814 was pub¬ 
lished Wheler’s ‘Guide to Stratford-upon- 
Avon,' a useful volume, which was reprinted 
in 1860. Although the ‘Guide’ excludes 
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documents, it contains more information on 
somo points than the ‘History.’ Whaler's 
last publication was a large quarto pamphlet, 
now very scarce, entitled ‘Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Birthplace of 
Shakespoare ’ (1829); it was illustrated with 
a plan and nine lithographs by 0. F. Green. 
The work supplies an accurate and minute 
description of Shakespeare’s birthplace as it 
stood in tho beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Wlielcr also contributed articles, 
chiefly on Shakespearean subjects, to _ the 
1 Gentleman’s Magazine.' lie was a friend 
of Britton, author of the ‘ Cathedrals of Eng¬ 
land,’ and corresponded with him. 

Wheler died unmarried on 15 July 1857, 
and wasburiedbeside his fatlierinthe church¬ 
yard of his nativo town, 

Wholer left a quarto autograph manu¬ 
script volume of ‘ Collectnnaa de Stratford,’ 
This, together with a portion of ins library, 
his collection of local deeds and original 
documents, coins, and othor rolias local and 
Shakespearean, including a gold signet-ring 
believed to bave belonged to Shakespeare, 
were given by hie sister, Anno Wholor (1783- 
1870), to the trustees of Slmlcosnearc’s Birlh- 
placo, and arc now located in tlio Birtliplaco 
museum. .T. 0. ITalliwell-Phillipps privately 
printed a hand-list of Wholor’e oollections in 
1803, with a biographical prefaco. 

[Manuscript Padigroos, Memorial Library, 
Stratford-upon-Avon; Brief Hand-list of the 
Oollootions .... formed by ... . Robert Bell 
Whaler, 1803, with preface by .T. 0. Halliwoll- 
PhillippR; Nichols's Leicestershire; Oolvilo’s 
Worthies of Warwickshire [1809]; Nash’s Wor¬ 
cestershire; Grazabrook’s Heraldry of Worcester¬ 
shire, 1873; Worcestershire Hist. Soc. Publ,; 
Ilabington’s Survey of Worcestershire, 1803.) 

W. S. B. 

WHELPDALE, ROGER (d; 1423), 
bishop of Carlisle, was born at or near Groy- 
stolce in Cumberland, and was educated at 
Balliol Oollogo, Oxford, of which he became 
a follow. In or before 1402 ho was elected 
follow of Queen’s College, and in 1402-8 
occurs in tlio ‘computus’ ns junior bursar. 
In 1403 he served as senior proctor, and in 
1404 was sonior bursar at Quoon's; on 
16 April in that year he was elected provost 
(Wood, Colleges, ed. Gutch, p. 146), and on 
20 Duo. following was ordained priest on the 
titlo of his provostship. In the collogo long 
roll for 1417-18 sovouloen shillings anu 
sightponce is entered os expoudod by him 
whilo prosecuting college business before the 
queen’s council. In 1420 ho became bishop 
of Carlisle, receiving back his tomporalitios 
on 17 March and malting his profession of 
obodience in August. lie resigned tho pro- 
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vostship of Queen’s on 4 Feb. 14a^j[ 
(Wood). Whelpdale took no part in poli¬ 
tics, and died on 4 Feb. 1422-3 at Carlisle 
Place, London, throe years after his election 
being buriod in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His 
will dated 25 Jan. 1422-8 is at Lambeth 
(353 Chichele P, 1). lie founded a chantry 
in Carlisle Cathedral for tho soule of Sir 
Thomas Skelton and John Glaston. and be¬ 
queathed 201 to tho scholars of Oxford and 
to Balliol College library some manuscripts 
and books, including St. Augustine's ‘De 
Oivitatc Dei,’ and treatises by Simon of 
Tourney [q. v.] and others, extant in Bi,n;.q 
Coll. MS. cox; to Queen’s College he also 
made bequests of books, vostments, and 10/. 
in money, besides establishing a fund of 
36/, 18s. 4d. to be added to by subsequent 
benefactors. * 1 

Bale attributes to Whelpdale tho author- 
ship of various mathematical and theological 
works. A treatise ‘ De Universalibus ’ is 
extant in Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 12 B xix, 4, 
in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson 0. 677 f. 3, and 
in the library of Worcester Cathedral; 
another, entitled ‘ Probloma super primtun 
librum posteriori™,’ is extant in Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, MS. 47. Others men¬ 
tioned by Loland and Bale have not been 
traced. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Provort 
of Queen’s; Bernard’s Cat. MBS. Anglim; Coxe’s 
Oat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisquo Oxen.; Inland's 
Comment.; Bale’s Heliades in Ilarl. MS. 3838, 
and Bo Seriptt. vi. 20; Pits, p. S02; Fubriciua, 
Bibl. Lat. Mod. iEvi, vi. 340 ; Tanner’s Bibl. p. 
700; Godwin, Do Pnosulibus, od. Richardson; 
Thomas Goodwin’s Reign of Ilcnry V, 1708, p. 
800; Wood’s Oollegos, od. Gutch, pp. 85, 98, 
140, 160, 157, 169, 100, App. p. 30; Nicolson 
and Burn's Cumberland, ii. 249, 272, 363; 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland, ii. 625; Jeffiieson’s 
Carlisle, 1838, pp. 202-3 ; Lo Novo’s Fasti Ecd. 
Angl. ad. Hardy, iii. 238, 480, 662.] A. P. P. 

WHETENHALL, EDWARD (1630- 
1713), bishop of Kilmore, [See Wdtdn- 

HALl.j 

WHETHAMSTEDE or Bostook, JOHN 
(d. 1406), abbot of St. Albans, was son of 
Hugh and Margaret Bostoek, and nephew on 
his mot her’s side of Johu Whethamstede, prior 
of Tynemouth, a coll of St. Albans in 1401 
( Oesta Abbatum, iii. 480), lie was born at 
Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire, wkenoe his 
name appears in Latin as 1 Frumentarius,’ or 
‘ de loco frumonti.’ He becamo a monk of St. 
Albans after 1401, and prior of Gloucester 
Oollego, the kouso of tho southern Bonedio 
tines at Oxford, where probably later he re¬ 
ceived the degree of D,D. On the promotion 
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of^Abbot William Heyworth to tbe see of 
Lichfield in 1420, Whethamstede was elected 
abbot of St. Albans, and received the tempo¬ 
ralities on 20 Oct. Being nominated by con¬ 
vocation, to attend the council of Pavia, and 
appointed proctor for the English Benedic¬ 
tines, ha set out for Italy in 1428, and, after 
being delayed by fever at Mainz, arrived at 
Pavia, where he defended the exempt abbeys 
against the attack of Richard Fleming, bishop 
of Lincoln. Having followed the council to 
Siena,howent thence to Rome, where he fell 
dangerously ill. On his recovery he obtained 
some privileges for his abbey from Martin V, 
again went to Siena, and soon returned 
thence to England, reaching St. Albans on 
26 Feb. 1424. 

A dispute between Whethamstede and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Ilenry Chichele 
[q. v,], who in1426claimed to interfere in som e 
matters pertaining to the abbot’s jurisdiction, 
ended in John’s favour. He held aBynodatSt. 
Albans in 1426, before which he cited some 
persons suspected of heresy, inflicted penance 
on one man, and caused an heretical book to 
be burnt. In 1427 he was flattered by a re¬ 
quest from the archbishop and prelates that 
he would compose a letter to he sent to 
the pope on behalf of the clergy and laity. 
About that time ho was engaged in three 
lawsuits in defence of the claims of his house, 
and made some new ordinances, instituting 
the office of master of the works, founding a 
common chest, and directing that, when need¬ 
ful, help should he given to poor scholars and 
the priors of the cells of the abbey. He was 
deputed to attend the council of Basle in 
1481, but whether he did so does not appear. 
In 1488 he was involved in a troublesome 
quarrel with the bishop of Norwich, William 
Alnwick, on behalf or the prior of Bynham, 
Norfolk, one of the St. Albans cells. The 
dukes of Bedford and Gloucester interceded 
with the bishop in vain, and the case was 
finally heard before the king’s judges and 
the barons of the exchequer, m the presence 
of the archbishops and bishops, in the hall 
of the Blackfriars, London. In support of 
his privileges the abbot produced a copy of 
his foundation charter, in which some words 
seem to have been interpolated exactly meet¬ 
ing the point in question. The result of the 
trial is not recorded, but the abbot considered 
that he had been successful in it, and in the 
protests that he made in convocation against 
the opposition to his claims on the part of 
some of the bishops. He was also success¬ 
ful in a suit arising out of an appeal from 
the court of the archdeacon of St. Albans to 
the papal court and the court of arches; the 
appellant in this cose having been excom¬ 


municated by the cardinal auditor, the abbot 
obtained a writ against him, and kept him in 
his prison until he made submission in 1485. 
Ho had a long suit with the abbot of West¬ 
minster, which he suspended in 1437 on ac¬ 
count of the dearth that was then prevailing. 

Whethamstede entertained many great 
people at the abbey, as the young Henry VT 
and his mother in 1428; Queen Johanna, the 
widow of Henry IV, his tenant at Langley; 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedfovd, who came 
with a retinue of three hundred persons; the 
Earl and Countess of Warwick, and others. 
Among these Humphrey, duke of Gloucester 
[q. v.], was a frequent visitor, for the abbot 
shared the duke’s love of learning, found 
liis friendship useful to him, and helped 
him to form his famous library. Through 
Gloucester's influence he obtained grants 
from the crown of several estates already 
given to the convent by grants that had been 
annulled by the statuLe of mortmain. He 
spent much in presents to persons of rank 
and influence, and in the transcription of 
hooks, and paid John Lydgate [q. v.l a monk 
of Bury, 31. 6s. 8i. for translating tile life of 
St. Alban into English verse, the whole cost 
of the volume, which he offered on the high 
altar of his church, being 51. He was also 
liberal to the scholars of Gloucester College. 
He caused the lady-chapel at St. Albans to 
be painted, built a new chapel near the shrine 
of St. Alban, and made other coBtly additions 
and restorations in the church, built new 
chambers in the infirmary, and further im¬ 
proved the buildings of the convent both at 
St. Albans and on its property elsewhere, 
and at Gloucester College built a new library, 
a small chapel, and a wall round the garden, 
which is believed still to exist at Worcester 
College (Riley), On 26 Nov. 1440 he re¬ 
signed the abbacy. The reasons alleged for 
this step are that he was suffering from ill 
health; that, being of a nervous temperament, 
he found his work and anxieties too much 
for him; and that he was painfully bashful: 
his real reason probably being that he saw 
that the power of his friend and patron 
Gloucester was declining. A large pro¬ 
vision was granted to him, and a house in 
the abbey was set apart for him and his 
household. A dispute arose between him 
and liis successor, John Stoke, as to this pro¬ 
vision, and was decided in hiB favour by 
Gloucester acting as arbitrator in 1442. He 
was assisted in this matter by his old op¬ 
ponent, Alnwick, then bishop of Lincoln, and 
they became friends. Owing to this dispute 
he resided, it is believed, chiefly at Wheat- 
hampstead, only visiting St. Albans occa¬ 
sionally (Hbaejjb), He is also said to have 
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been presented, to the rectory of Little Cor- 
nard, Suffolk, in 1446 (ib.) 

On the death of Sloke, Whethamstode was 
for tlie second time elected abbot, on 17 Jan. 
1461, and accepted the oleotion. The good 
order and prosperity of tlio abbey had de¬ 
clined under Stoke, and Whethamstode at 
once provided for an increase in the number 
of scholars, for better tuition, and for more 
frequent preaching. In 1462 he applied for 
and received letters patent, extending the 
king’s general pardon to himself and the 
convent. The accounts of the general official, 
William Wallingford, afterwards abbot, who 
executed a number of the conventual offices, 
showed many debts, and it is asserted in the 
register compiled afterWhethamstede’s death 
that the abbot convicted him of gross fraud 
[see WaMiUtoeohd, Wiixtam]. The abbot 
caused the accounts to bo regulated and the 
pecuniary position of the house to be set right, 
and was as aolive generally in the disoharge of 
his duties as during his earlier tenure of olfico. 
After the first battle of St. Albans, on 22 May 
1466, lio obtained leavefrom the Duke of York 
t o bury Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
Ilenry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and 
Thomas, lord Clifl'ord. Ilenry VI spent Easter 
in 1460 at the abbey, and the abbot at his 
request provided that hie obit should be kept, 
lie did not in that year personally attend 
parliament, on account of bodily infirmity. 
On the defeat of the Yorkists at St. Albans 
on 17 Feb. 1401, the northern army, though 
it did not onter the abbey, did great damage 
to tho oonventual property, and the abbot 
was forced to retire to Wheathampstead for a 
short time, others of the convent also tem¬ 
porarily withdrawing. He represented the 
impoverished state of his house to Ed¬ 
ward IV, and on 8 Nov. received a charter 
enlarging the abbot’s temporal jurisdiction, 
lie died at a great age on 20 Jan. ] 466, and 
was buried in the still existing tomb that he 
had made for himself in the abbey church. 

Whethamstede’s chief works during his 
second abbacy wore the building of the li¬ 
brary and rebuilding of tho bakehouse of the 
ahboy. He was learned, energotio, liberal, of 
high character, and much esteomod. The 
allegation that he suddenly changed from a 
violent Lancastrian to a Yorkist (Hallam, 
Middle Ages, iii. lOfi) seems mistaken. He 
was probably always inclined to the Yorkist 
sido, as might be expected from his former 
friendship with Gloucester (Riley), Though 
he was perhaps too much given to litigation, 
he lived at a tirno specially marked by liti- 
giousnoss, and it was his duty to dofend the 
rights of his house. During 1 his first abhaoy 
he wrote ‘Granarium de viris illustribus,’ in 


four volumes; ‘ Palearium Poetarums’ a€te- 
gister to the seventh year of his abbacy, with 
various letters; a hook, 1 Super Valenum in 
Auguslinum do Anchona;’ another com¬ 
mentary, ‘ Super Polyeraticum et super Epi- 
stolas Petri Blesensis, 1 and a small bookwith 
motres and tables. The 'Cato Glossatus’ 
and tho two books of his own composition 
which ha presented to the Duke of Gloucester 
were doubtless the same as the ‘ Cato Com- 
mentatus,’ and two volumes of the ‘ Gra¬ 
narium’ which Gloucester presented to the 
university of Oxford. Damaged copies of 
throe parts of the ‘ Granarium,’ with illumi¬ 
nations, are in tho British Museum, the first 
part, Cottonian MS. Nero, 0 vi.; the second 
Cottonian MS. Tib. D. v.; and the fourth’ 
Additional MS. 26764. Leland saw a book of 
Whethamstede’s entitled ‘De situ Terra 
Sanct®,’ and there are also attributed to him 
books called ‘ Propinarium,’ ‘ Pabularium 
Poetarum,’ and ‘ Proverbiarium,’ besides 
others mentioned by Bale and Pits. He was 
held in high repule as a letter-writer; Borne 
of his letters, which are verbose and flowery, 
are in the ‘Chronicles of St. Albans Abbey’ 
(see below), and others of little importance 
aro in Cottonian MS. Claudius D i. His Latin 
verses, which ho seems to have composed on 
all occasions, aro mere doggerel. 

[The events of "Whethamstode’a flrBt abbacy 
are roeordod in the two volumes entitled Jo- 
hannis Aroundeeham, Ann. de Mon. 8. Albani, 
od. Riloy (Rolls Ser.), which contain a 8t. 
Albans Ohron. 1422-31, by nn unknown author, 
Annals of the Abbey, 1421-40, almost certainly 
by AmundoBhom, and probably written under 
Whethumalede’s direction, and an appendix of 
the abbot’s exponsos, &o. The second abbacy ib 
related in a book long known as 'Whethamstede’s 
Ohron., of which ft lergo portion wae printed by 
Hoarne (see his Preface), along with Otter- 
bourne’s Ohron.; it has been edited by Riley in 
Rogista Quorundam Ablmtum (Rolls Sor.),2vols., 
and is a Register compiled aftor 'Wholhamstode's 
death, probably from two of his Registers (see 
Introd.); Dugdolo’s Monasticon, ii. 100-204; 
Nowcomo’s 6t. Albans, pp. 807-42, 344-00; 
Anstey’s Mun. Acad. pp. 760, 772 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Warton’s Hiet. of Engl. Poetry, iii. 49, 60, 66, 
od. Hiuslitt; Leland, Do Scriptt. pp. 487-8; 
Bale’s Scriptt. oont, viii. 8; Pits, Do Angl. Scriptt, 
p. 631.] W. H. 

WHETSTONE, GEORGE (1644 P- 
1687 P), author, was related to a wealthy 
family of Whetstone, which owned in the 
sixteenth cent ury the manor of Waloot in 
the parish of Bernack, near Stamford in Lin¬ 
colnshire (Wood, Athena, ii, 487). He 
seems to have been a native of London and 
third son of Robert Whetstone, who owned 
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a tenement called 1 TheThree Gilded Anchors ’ 
in Westcheap, and five messuages in Gutter 
Lane. His mot her was Margaret, sister and 
coheiress of Francis Bernard of Suffolk. 
The father, Robert Whetstone, died in 1557, 
leaving five sons: llobert (aged 17), Bernard, 
George, Francis, and John (Hunter, Illus¬ 
trations of Shakespeare, i. 222), The second 
son, Bernard, who, like his brothers Robert 
and Francis, was admitted student of Gray's 
Inn, was father of Sir Bernard "Whetstone of 
Woodford, Essex ( Visitation of Essex, 1634, 
pp. 520, 617; Morant, Essex , i. 38). 

The author, who was apparently born abo ut 
1644, claimed kinship with William Fleet- 
wood, recorder of London ( Promos and Cas¬ 
sandra, 1678, dedication). As a young man 
he tried his fortune at court. lie seems to 
have haunted gambling houses and brothels, 
and. dissipated his patrimony by reckless 
living, lie subsequently devoted much 
energy to denunciations of the depravity of 
London, and declared that he was fraudu¬ 
lently deprived of his property. For three 
years or more he conducted a costly lawsuit 
against those whom he charged with robbing 
him of his possessions, hut he gained little 
beyond the satisfaction of knowing that ‘ fours 
notable couseners, the instrumentea of his 
greatest troubles . . . in the prime of their 
mischievous enterprises, with aoudnine death 
and vexation, were straungelia visited ’ {Books 
ofEeyarde, 1676, ad fin.; Touchstone for the 
Time, 1684, ad fin.) 

When he was nearly overwhelmed by his 
anxieties, he left England for France. After¬ 
wards he entered the army, apparently join¬ 
ing in 1672 on English regiment on active 
service in the Low Countries against Spain. 
He held an officer’s commission. In Hol¬ 
land ho seams to have made the acquaintance 
of George Gascoigne andTkomas Churchyard, 
who had passed at home through experiences 
resembling bis own. He distinguished him¬ 
self in the field and was awarded additional 
pay, but he returned to London in 1674with¬ 
out prospects of promotion or means of sup¬ 
port. He sought help tom his kinsmen, hut 
they proved niggardly. As a last resort he 
followed the example of hhfriends Gascoigne 
and Churchyard, and turned for a livelihood 
to literature. He read the romances of France 
and Italy and summarised thorn in English 
verse and prose, and he endeavoured to 
attract the attention of men and women of 
influence at court by addressing to them 
poetic panegyrics. He first appeared in print 
as author of lines ‘ in praise of Gascoigne 
and ills posies,’ which were prefixed to Gas¬ 
coigne’s ‘Flowers,’ 1676. In 3678 he col¬ 
lected his varied literary efforts ii to a volume 
vox,, xx. 


which he entitled the ‘ Rocke of Regard, 
divided into foure parts. The first, the 
Castle of Relight. . . . The second, the 
Garden of Unthriftinesse. . . . The thirds, 
the Arbour of Vertue. The fourth, the 
Ortchard of Repentance: wherein are dis¬ 
coursed the miseries thatfollowe dicing, the 
mischiefes of quarrelling, the fall of prodi- 

f alitie . . .’ (London, for R. "Waley, 1676, 
to). The first part is dedicated to ‘ all the 
young gentlemen of England' from the au¬ 
thor's lodging in Holborn under date 16 Oct. 
1676. The third part was dedicated to Jane 
Sibilla, daughter of Lord Grey de Wilton, and 
the last part to Sir Thomas Cecil. The sepa¬ 
rate pieces number sixty-eight in all; most 
of them are tales in verse orpvoae drawn from 
theltalian,but there are numerous occasional 
poems addressed to friends, and the laBt sec¬ 
tion narrates under fictitious names "Whet¬ 
stone's sufferings at the hands of Mb enemies 
(cf. Brydoes, Censura Literaria, 1807, v. 
1-18). An imperfect copy of the rare volume 
is in the British Museum. A reprint wae 
issued bv J. P. Collier in 1870. 

In 1677 Whetstone invited Gascoigne to 
join him on a visit to Mb friends near Stam¬ 
ford, and Gascoigne died on 6 Oct. 1677, 
while he was Whetstone’s guest. "Whet¬ 
stone commemorated the sad episode in a 
volume of verse (in six-line stanzas) under 
the title ‘ A Rememhraunce of the wel im- 
ployed life and godly end of George Gas- 
koigne, Esquire. The report of Geor. Whet- 
stous, gent, an eye witnes of his godly and 
charitable end in this world. Imprinted at 
London for Edward Aggas’ [1677]. The 
only copy known is in the Malone collection 
at the Bodleian Library. It was reprinted 
in Chalmers’s ‘EnglishPoets,’ 1810, ii. 457- 
460; separately at Bristol in 1816; with 
Gascoigne’s ‘Frincely Pleasures,’ London, 
1821; and in Arberh reprints of Gascoigne’s 
works in 1868. 

In 1677 some verses by Whetstone pre¬ 
faced Kendall’s 1 Flowres of EpigrammeB.’ 
Next year he contributed a poem called 
‘Twenty Good Precepts ’ to a new edition of 
Edwards’s ‘Paradise of Dainty Devices.’ At 
the same time he essayed a more ambitious 
form, of literature. He wrote a play entitled 
‘ The right excellent and famous Historye of 
Promos and Cassandra: devided into two 
Cfi Trim i nn.il Discourses,’ London fry R. Jhones, 
1678 (a copy is in the British Museum; it 
was reprinted in Nichols’s ‘Six Old Plays/ 
1779, and in ‘ Shakespeare’s Library/ edited 
by CoRier and Hazhtt, 1875, n. ii. 201— 
804). The play is in two parts; each of five 
acts, and is throughout m rhymed verse, 
with songs interspersed; the story is drawn 
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from Giraldi Ointhio’s 1 Hocotommitlii,’ and 
closely resembles the plot of Shakespeare's 
‘Measure for Measure.’ "WildRtoners un¬ 
wieldy play was never acted. Ho dedicated 
it, when it was printed, to his ‘ worshipful 
friend and kinsman William Fleetwood, Re¬ 
corder of London.' Whetstone there ofibred 
interesting comments on the contemporary 
drama of Europe, censuring ilio English dra¬ 
matists for basing tlioiv plots on ‘ impossi¬ 
bilities.’ 

But literature proved an uncertain sup¬ 
port, andWlietstoue again sought adventures 
abroad. IIo was, as tho printer explains in 
a nole (o the reader, unable to soe lus play of 
‘l’romos ’ through the press, owing to his re¬ 
solve to accompany Sir Humphrey Gilbert on 
his voyage to Newfoundland. lie loft Dart¬ 
mouth with Gilbert's expedition on 23 Sept. 

1678, and he returned to Plymouth in May 

1679. The expedition proved disastrous to 
all concerned. In 1680 Whetstone visited 
Italy with a gontleman of Picardy named 
Dabart, and another Englishman, and atTurin 
ho challenged a Spaniard who insult od his 
country, hut tho Spaniard disappeared with¬ 
out fighting {The Honourable Reputation of 
a Soldier, 1686, epistle dedicatory), 

Settling oneo moro in England,Whetstone 
published in J 682 a collection of prose ro¬ 
mances, wliichho named after the woll-known 
volume by tho Queen of Navarre, ‘ An 
Ileptameron of Ciuill Discourses. Con¬ 
taining the Ohristmasso Exercise of Sundrio 
woll Courted Gentlemen and Qontlowomeu. 
In whose bohnuionrs tho hotter sort may seo 
a reprosetation of their own virtues. And 
the Inferiour may lcarno such Rules of Oiuil 
Govormet as will raso out tho Blomish of 
tlioir hasenesso. Wherein is Renowned the 
Vertuos of a most honourable and brave 
myndod gonlloinan’ (London, printed by 
Richard Jones, 3 Fob. 1682, 4to, b. 1,; Ilrit. 
Mus. and Iluth Libraries), It was dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Christopher Hatton. Whetstone 
writes: ‘ Whatsoever is praiseworthy in this 
Booko bolongetlito Rognior Phyloxonus and 
his Courtly favourers.’ By ‘ Segnior Phylox- 
onus’ Whetstone apparently raoant Giraldi 
Oiuthio, from wliosu ‘ITocalommitlu’ many 
of tho stories in the volume soem derived. 
Tho book is dividod, after tho manner of 
Italian novelists, into sevon ‘days’ and one 
1 night.’ In tho ‘ Fourth Dayes Exorciso ’ is 
givon (from Oiuthio) ‘ The rare Historie of 
Promos and Cassandra roported bylsabolla.' 
Cinthio’s tolo had already furnished Whot- 
stono with tho plot of his play of the same 
name. His prose as well as his dramatic ron¬ 
doring of the lalo was doubtless familiar to 
Shakespeare, who based on it his play of 


‘ Measure for Measure.’ Whetstone's lmZ 
version is reprinted in Collier and Ilozlitt’a 
|Shakespeare’s library,’ i. iii. 153_fio S nd 
in Cassell's National Library (1880),’ R;_ 
chard Jones, tlio publisher, reissued IVhet- 
stono’s ‘ Ileptameron ’ in 160,3 as ‘Aurelia" 
the Paragon of Pleasure and Princelv 
lights, by G. W., gent.’ 

_ In 1684 Whetstone abandoned imngina. 
tive literature and produced an elaborate prose 
treatise reprobating tlie vices that prevailed 
among the young man of London. The title 
ran: ‘A Mirour for Magestrates of Oyties 
Representing the Ordinaunccs, Policies, and 
Diligence of the Noble Emperour, Alexander 
(surnamed) Severns to suppresse and clias- 
tiso tho notorious Vices nourished in Rome 
by the superfluous nomber of lWcing-bonses 
Tavarns, and common Stowes: suftred and 
cheerishod by liis boastlye Predecessour 
Ilolyogabftlus' (London, by R. Jones, 1684 
4to). A new titlo-pago introduced ‘An 
addition or a Touchstone for the Time’ 
which gave a vory detailed account of ike 
disreputable aspocts of London lifo. The 
book was dedicated to Sir Edward Oa- 
boriio, the lord mayor, and thore was a sub¬ 
sidiary address to ‘ Gentlemen of tho Innes 
of Court.’ Tho book was reissued by the 
publisher Jones in 1686, under the new 
title, ‘The Enemio to Untliryftiness: pub¬ 
lishing by Lawes, Documents, and Disci¬ 
plines a Right Rule for Reformation of Pride, 
and other Prodigall and Riotous Disorders, 
in a Common woaltli.’ Copies of both issues 
are in tho British Museum. At the back 
of the title-page of tho second issue the 
printer inserted a list of Whotstone’s pre¬ 
viously printod works—ton in all—together 
with the titles of three ‘boolcos redy to be 
print od,’ viz. ‘A Punoplio of Devices,’ ‘The 
English Mirrour,’ and 1 The Imago of Chris¬ 
tian Justice.’ The first and tho third of these 
are not otherwise known in connection with 
Whetstone, 

In 1680 Whetstone temporarily resumed 
his military caveor, and accompanied the 
English forces to Holland, lie wos present 
at the battle of Zutphen, when Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney recoivedhis fatal wound on 13 Sopt. 1686, 
and his description of the disaster is in the 
‘ Trno D i scourso’ of his friend Thomas Church¬ 


yard (1002). Military zeal was visible in his 
‘Tho honorable Reputation of a Souldier, 
With a Morall Report, of the Verlues, 
Offices, and (by abuso) the Disgrace of bis 

J rofession ’ (London, by Richard .1 onos, 1686, 
to). The titlo-pago has a fanciful woodcut 
of nsoldieriuarmour. Tho hook, whioheon- 
sists of anecdotes of military service drawn 
from classical writers, was dodicated to Sir 
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William Russell, It was translated into 
Dutch, doubtless while Whetstone was in 
Holland, and was printed in both Dutch and 
English, in parallel columns at Leyden in 
1686 ; this edition has an appendix addressed 
to Dutch students on the pronunciation of 
English. The book, Whetstone tells us, 
was ‘ a member or small parcel ’ of a more 
ambitions political treatise wbicb be had 
written some time before but had not yet 
published. The unpublished treatise appeared 
in 1680 with the fantastic title: 'The English 
Myrror. A Regard wherein al estates may 
behold the Conquests of Envy ’ (London, by 
J. Windet for G. Seton, b, 1. 4to; two copies 
in Brit. Mus.) There was a dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth, and an address to the 
‘nohilitie of this flourishing realm,’ New 
title-pages introduce second and third parts, 
called respectively ‘Envy conquered by 
vertue, publishing the blessings of peace, the 
scourge of traitors, the glory of Queen Eliza¬ 
beths peaceable victories,’ and ‘ A fortresse 
against Envy.’ The first division of the work 
treats of miscellaneous incidents in foreign 
history, the second division treats of the 
reigns of the Tudors in England and supplies 
much interesting detail respecting recent 
conspiracies ngamst Elizabeth’s rulej the 
third division discusses the duties of rulers 
and the functions performed in a well-regu¬ 
lated state by the nobility, the clergy, the 
yeomanry, and officers of justice. 

Meanwhile Whetstone had from time to 
time composed biographical elegies in verse 
on distinguished men of the day, pursuing 
Ihe plan that he had adopted when com¬ 
memorating the death of his friend Gas¬ 
coigne. lie boasted that several ‘worthy 
personages, which in my time are deceased, 
have had the second life of thoir vertues 
bruted by my Muso’ (J English Myrror, 
1686, bk. iii. dad.) In 1679 there ap¬ 
peared his 'Remembrance of the woortlue 
and well imployed life of Sir Nich. Bacon, 
Lord-Keeper’ (London, 4to; dedicated to 
Gilbert Garrard, attorney-general). In 1688 
Whetstone issued two works or the kind, 
namely: * A Remembraunce of Sir James 
Dier ’ (London, 4to), dedicated to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Bromley, lord chancellor; and ' A Re¬ 
membraunce of the Life, Death, and Vertues 
of . . . Thomas, Erie of Sussex ’ (London, 
4do) dedicated to Henry Radcliffe, earl of 
Sussex. In 1686 there followed ‘ A mirror 
of Treue Ilonnour and Christian Nobilitie: 
exposing the life and death and devine ver¬ 
tues of. .. Francis, Earl of Bedford ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1686, 4to). Whetstone's final contri¬ 
bution to elegiac literature was on inter¬ 
esting biography in verse of Sir Philip Sid¬ 


ney. This was entitled ’ Sir Philip Sidney, 
his honourable life,his valiant death and true 
‘ vertues ’ (1580-7, 4to): it was dedicated to 
Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick. A manu¬ 
script copy is in the Public Record Office 
(Cal, State Papers , Dom. 1681-90, p. 887). 
Whetstone’s poems on Bacon, Dyer, Sussex, 
and Sidney were privately reprinted by Sir 
Alexander Boswell at the Auchinleck Press 
in 1816 in a volume entitled ‘Frondes Ca- 
ducEe.’ The poem on the Earl of Bedford 
was reprinted in Park’s 1 Heliconia ’ (vol. ii.) 

In 1687 Whetstone published the latest 
volume that has been set to his credit. It 
was a prosaic statement of the offences and 
punislimonts of Anthony Babington and liis 
fellow conspirators, narrated in the form of a 
conversation, in which three persons— 
‘Walker, a godlie devine,’ ‘ Weston, a discreet 
gentleman, and ‘ Wilcocks, a substantial 
clothier ’—took part. The book bore the title, 
1 The Censure of a loyall Subiect: Upon Cer¬ 
tains noted speech and behaviours of those 
fourteene notable Traitors, at the place of 
their executions, the xx and xxi of September 
last past. Wherein is hnndled matter of ne- 
cessaryeinstruction for all dutifull Subjectes, 
especially the multitude of ignorant people ’ 
(London, by Richards Jones, 1687, 4to, 
black letter). It was dedicated to Lord 
Burghley, and was first issued before the exe¬ 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots on 8 Feb. 
1686-7. A reissue appeared after her exe¬ 
cution, with a prefatory note hy Whet¬ 
stone’s friend Thomas Churchyard, stating 
that Whetstone was in the country. Copies 
of both issues belong to Mr. Huth. The 
second only is in the British Museum, and 
of that two copies are there. This was re¬ 
printed by J. P. Collier in his 1 Illustrations 
of Early English Popular Literature ’ in 1868 
(vol i. No. §). 

Whetstone is not known to have returned 
to London after the appearance of the second 
edition of his ‘ Censure of a Loyall Subiect ’ 
in 1687, and it may be assumed that he 
died soon after it came from the press. 

Whetstone’s works are crude productions, 
and are interesting only to the historian of 
literature and the bibliographer. He achieved 
some reputation in his day. Wehbe, in his 
* Discourse of English Poets,’ 1686 (p. 86), 
writes of him as a ' gentleman [who was] 
worthy, if hee have [it] not already, to weare 
tho Lawrell wreathe; [he is] a man singu¬ 
larly well skyled, in this faculty of Poe- 
tiie.’ Meres, in his ‘Palladis Tamia’ 
(1598), unintelligibly names him among 
those who are the most passionate poets 
‘ among us to bewail and bemoans the per¬ 
plexities of love.' A later critic, George 
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Steevens, speaks of him as ‘ the most quaint 
and contemptible writer, both in prose and 
verse, he ever mot with’ (Bbeexhthout, 
Biogr. Literar. p. 388). 

[Collier's, Bibliographical Catalogue, ii. 504- 
611, and PoeLicnl Decameron; Carter's Collec¬ 
tanea Anglo-Poetioa, xi. 382-92 ; Brydges and 
Park's Heliconia, vol. ii.] 8. L. 

■WHETSTONE, Silt WILLIAM (d, 
1711), rear-admiral, was probably son of 
John Whetstone, who in 1666 was master 
of the Swiftsure, flagship of (Sir) William 
Penn in llio expedition against Jamaica. 
On 30 July 1089, from which date ho took 
post, he was appointed captain of the hired 
ship Etiropa, employed during the next two 
years in convoying victuallers for the army 
in Ireland. In the autumn of 1002 lie com¬ 
manded the Grown, and in July 1693 was 
appointed by tho joint admirals to the York 
of sixty guns. In July 1690 he was ap¬ 
pointed to tho Dreadnought, which he com¬ 
manded on the Newfoundland station and 
in the Channel till July 1899, when tho ship 
was paid off. In February 1700-1 ho was 
appointed to tho Yarmouth, from which, in 
tho following June, ho waB moved to the 
York, to command a squadron going out to 
Jamaica, and with the local rank of rear- 
admiral. The detailed history of the York 
is a curious comment on the stale of the 
navy at that period. In going from St. 
Helens in July, this newly commissioned 
ship sprung her mainmast badly, and had 
to put into Plymouth, where it was found 
necessary to get a new mainmast, She did 
not sail from Plymouth till 14 Sept., when 
she wont to TCinsalo. She stayed there till 
the end of October, and on 12 Nov. was 
bade at Plymouth, having carried away her 
foremast and bowsprit. On 21 Doc, she 
sailed for Cork, and having sustained soma 
more damage on the way, was surveyed at 
Cork and pronounced unfit to go to tho 
Wost Indies. In February 1701-2 Whet¬ 
stone moved into tho Canterbury, and Anally 
sailed from Cork on 14 March. In May he 
joined Vice-admiral John Benbow [q. v.] at 
Port Royal. In July he was left By Ben¬ 
bow to command at Jomaioa, while he him¬ 
self went over to tho mainland to look for a 
French squadron that had been reported in 
that neighbourhood, When tho squadron 
returned to Port Royal Whotstone was pre¬ 
sident of the court-martials which tried the 
several captains who had shamefully con¬ 
spired against their admiral [see Kvrkby, 
llroiiAitii] j on tho death of Ronlio w on 4 Nov. 
1702, Who! atone succeeded to tho command, 
which he held till tho following June, being 


then superseded by Vice-admiral John Gray- 
don [q. v.], with whom he returned to Eng¬ 
land in October, ° 

In January 1703-4, to mark his appioval 
of Whetstone’s conduct while having tem¬ 
porary rank, and at the same time to separate 
him from the charges against Graydon 
Prince George promo led him to be reals 
admiral of the btuo, ovor the heads of other 
captains, his soniors, and especially of Sir 
James Wishart [q. v.] Sir George Hooke 
with whom Wisiiarb was then serving, took 
tho matter up very warmly, and it waB 
evonfcually settled by promoting Wishait 
and antedating his commission. In March 
1703-4 Whetstone had command of a 
squadron in the Channel; on 18 Jan. 1704-6 
he was promoted to be rear-admiral of the 
white; on 17 Feb. ho was appointed com- 
mander-iu-chiof in the West Indies, and on 
22 Feb. he was knigliled. With his flag on 
board tho Montagu lie arrivod at Jamaica in 
the middle of May. Tho smaller vessels 
under his command mado several valuable 
prizes; hut the strength of his squadron was 
insufficient to pormit him to attack any of 
the Spanish settlements, and to an invita¬ 
tion to declare in favour of Ring Charles, 
the governor of Cartagena replied that ‘he 
knew no sovereign but King Philip.' In 
December 1700 VYhotstono returned to Eng¬ 
land. 

In May 1707 ho was appointed to com¬ 
mand a squadron oil’ Dunkirk, with special 
instructions to look out for that very active 
corsair, M. de Forbin. In June he had fur¬ 
ther orders to convoy the trade for the 
White Sea as far as the Shetland Islands, 
This he did in force, and did not part com¬ 
pany with the merchant ships till they were 
well past the Shollands, Two days after¬ 
wards Forbin foil in with them and captured 
fifteen. Whetstone had oven oxceoded his 
orders, which wore clearly insufficient 
against such an onomy as Forbin; but as it 
was nocossary to sacrifice somebody to the 
popular indignation, it was more convenient 
to sacrifice Whetstone than ilie lord high 
admiral or his council. WIiotBtone was 
accordingly superseded from his command, 
and was not employed again. Ho seems to 
have died in the spring of L711. On 7 May 
1711 letters of administration wore granted 
to his widow, Maria Whetstone, He ie 
therein described as * of Bristol.’ 

[Chornook's Biogr, Nav, ii. 290; Journal of 
Sir George Books (Navy Boaords Roc.), p,268; 
Burohott's Transacfcioiisat Son, p. 607; Lediard’s 
Naval Ilistory, p, 824; Mdmoiros du Comte de 
Forbin, ii. 240; official loiters, appointments, 
&e., in the Publio Rueord Office.] J, K, L, 
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"V^HEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1866), 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, bom 
in Brook Street, Lancaster, on 24 May 1794, 
■was eldest of the seven children of John 
Whewell, master-carpenter, by his wife 
Elizabeth (Bermison). Of William’s three 
brothers, two died in infancy, while the third 
lived just long enough (1803-1812) to show 
promise. He had thre e sisters: Elizabeth, who 
died unmarried in 1821; Martha, who mar¬ 
ried the Rev. James SLatter, and died in 1863, 
when her brother privately printed some of 
her verses, with a prefatory notice; and 
Ann, who married William Newton and 
died in 1879. William was sent very young 
to the ' Blue School’ in Lancaster. Joseph 
Rowley, masteT of the grammar school, 
happening to talk to William, was struck by 
his abilities, and offered to teach him freely 
at the grammar school. The father, who had 
intended to apprentice his son to himself, 
consented after some hesitation. Richard 
Owen the naturalist was sent to the same 
school at the age of six (1810), and gave his 
recollections of Whewell to Mrs. Stair 
Douglas {Life of Whewell, p. 3). According 
to this account, Whewell, a ' tall, ungainly 
youth/ was humiliated by being sent to 
Owen to learn the meaning of the mysterious 
word ‘ viz.’ The two formed, Bays Owen, a 
lasting friendship from that time. Whewell, 
however,made so rapid a bound upwards that 
his schoolfellows had to take forcible mea¬ 
sures to pveventhim from raisingthestondard 
of lessons. A sense of fair play prevented 
more than two together from attempting to 
' wallop ’ him into decent idleness, and the 
fate of the first pair did not encourage a 
second assault. The dates suggest some in¬ 
accuracy. In 1809, before Owen came to the 
school, Whewell had been examined by a 
Mr. Hudson, tutor of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, who prophesied that he would he 
among the first six wranglers. He con¬ 
sequently moved in 1810 to the grammar 
school at Heversham, where there was an ex¬ 
hibition to Trinity, worth about 601, a year. 
No parishioner of Heversham having applied, 
Whewell obtained the exhibition in 1811 on 
condition of passing two years at the school. 
After going to Cambridge in 1811 to be 
entered, he returned to spend another year 
at Heversham. He also took charge of the 
school during a vacancy of the mastership. 
He had some lessons from John Gough 
(1767-1825) [q. v,] of Kendal, the famous 
blind mathematician, reading ' conic sections, 
fluxions, and mechanics.’ In October 1812 
he went up to Cambridge. His health, 
which had been delicate, became strong. He 
set to work vigorously at the studies and 


amusements of the place. He made friends 
with John Frederica William Ilerschel, the 
senior wrangler of 1813, and other young 
men of academical distinction. He did well 
in college examinations, won a 'declamation 

? rize’ in 1818 by an essay upon Brutus and 
Itcsar, and in 1814 won the chancellor's Eng¬ 
lish medal by a poem upon Boadicea. His 
friends expected him to be senior wrangler 
in 1816, but he was beaten by Edward Jacob 
[see under Jacob, William], At that time 
thecandidates were first arranged in brackets, 
the order within each bracket being decided 
by a further examination. Jacob was placed 
by himself in the first and Whewell by him¬ 
self in the second bracket. Jacob was oIbo 
first, and Whewell second, Smith’s prizeman. 
Legends were long current in Cambridge as 
to this defeat; Whewell, it was said, had 
been thrown off Mb guard by Jacob’s apparent 
idleness. Whewell, from Ms letters, seems 
to have taken the result in good part, com¬ 
plaining only that he could not write fast 
enough in the examination. He was presi¬ 
dent of the TJnion Society in 1817, and in 
the chair at a famous debate in March of 
that year when the vice-chancellor sent the 
proctorB to disperse the meeting. Whewell 
vainly desired the strangers to withdraw 
while their message was under consideration. 
He and Connop Thirlwall [q. v.] were per¬ 
mitted to appeal to the vice-chancellor in 
person, but the debates were for the time 
suppressed. 

Whewell’s mother died in 1807, and his 
father in July 1816. He was now able to 
support himself by taking private pupils, and 
for several years took reading parties for the 
long vacation. Two of his closest friends, 
Herschel and Richard Jones (1790-1856) 
[q. v.] the economist, left Cambridge, to Ms 
great regret; but he had become strongly 
attached to the place. Among other friends 
were Babbage, Richard Sheepshanks [q.v.1 
the astronomer, and Hugh James Rose [q. v.] 
With Rose he kept up a long correspondence. 
Kenelm Henry Digby [q. v.] was a private 
pupil, and, though differing very widely in 
tastes, spoke in strong terms of his tutor’s 
generosity and friendliness (Staib Douglas, 

E , 86). lie was elected to a fellowsMp at 
is college on 1 Oct, 1817, and appointed 
assistant tutor in 1818. In 1823 he became 
tutor of one of the' sides,’ having a colleague 
for the first year. The number of sides was 
increased at the time of his appointment 
from two to three. One of the other tutors 
was George Peacock (1791-1868) [q, v.], 
afterwards dean of Ely. Among the lecturers 
during his tutorship were Jiilius Charles 
Hare [q. v.], whom he induced to return to 
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Cambridge in 1822, and Gonnop Thirlwall, 
afterwards bishop of St. David's, who also 
returned on giving up the bar in 1827. 
Whewell was thus ono of a group of very- 
able mon who were beginning to raise the 
standard of Cambridge education. In 1818 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society was 
founded, and Whewell was one of the origi¬ 
nal members. Rose, Hare, and Thirlwall 
were studying German literature in various 
departments, Whewell read Kant carefully, 
and became in some degree a disciple. Ho 
learnt Gorman thoroughly. Humboldt com- 
lained of having missed him at Potsdam, 
ecause orders had been given to admit an 
English gentleman, and Whewell was taken 
for a German (Todhuntiik, i. 411). In later 
years he translated a novel of Auerbach's and 
Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and Dorol hoa,’ for which 
he had an enthusiastic admiration. His 
friends Babbago, Ilorschol, and Peacock 
were now introducing the analytical methods 
of continental mathematicians, stillnoglectod 
at Cambridge [soo nudor Phaoook, Gutman, 
1791-1858], Wliewoll supported them (Tor>- 
iruNTUlt, if, 14, 30), and, when his friends 
talked of starting a review, suggest ed that it 
might bo floated at Cambridge by adding 
some ‘neatly done mathematics’ (fb. p. 21)— 
an‘odd expedient,’ as he admits. As tho 
review novcr started, this mode of increasing 
circulation was not tested. Meanwhile, as 
mathematical lecturer at Trinity and mode¬ 
rator (1820 and 1828) he could exercise a 
more appropriate influence in tho cause. He 
first became an author in the earne interest. 
A text-book upon mechanics, first published 
in 1819, helped, as Todhunler says (i. 18), to 
introduce the continental mathematics. It 
went through many editions, and he followed 
it up by other books of a similar kind. In 
1820 be was elected a follow of the lloyal 
Society, and early in the samo year made the 
acquaintance of George Biddoll Airy (after¬ 
wards astronomor royal), then an under¬ 
graduate at Trinity, and at a later time ono 
of his wftrmost friends. lie made tours during 
tho long vacations. Tho first attempt witn 
liis friend Shoopslianks in 1819 was onded by 
the wreck of tho packet in which thoy wore 
crossing tho Ohannol, and the loss of all 
their baggago. In 1820 they visited Switzer¬ 
land. These tours led to a new subjoct of 
study. Letters from Sheepshanks in 1822 
show that Whewell was taking an interest 
in ecclesiastical architecture (Toduunteb, i. 
81). In 1823 ho made a tour with Konelm 
Digby to see tho churches of Normandy and 
Picardy, In 1829,1830, and 1831 ho made 
later tours for similar purposes in Germany, 
Cornwall, and Normandy. His various on- i 


servations enabled him to write a bodS of 
‘Architectural Notes,’ giving his theory of 
Gothic architecture. A tour in Germany in 
1826 had a more strictly scientific purpose. 
He had already published papers upon crys¬ 
tallography in the ‘Transactions^ of the 
Royal and the Cambridge Philosophical so¬ 
cieties, and he announced himself (j^ 
1825) a candidate for the chair of mine¬ 
ralogy about to bo vacated by John Stevens 
Ilenslow [q. v.] He visited Germany to ob¬ 
tain instruction in tbo science from Pro¬ 
fessor Mohs. Disputes as to the right of 
election delayed the appointment to the 
Cambridge professorship till March 1828 
when Whewell was elected. He imme^ 
diately published an essay upon ‘ Mineralo- 
gical Classification.’ In 1827 he had been 
elected a fellow of the Geological Society. 
In 1820, and again in 1828, he made 6ome 
laborious experiments with Airy at the 
bott om of Doleoath mine, near Camborne in 
Cornwall, with a view to determining the 
density of tho earth. Accidents to the in¬ 
struments employed were on both occasions 
fatal to the suecess of tho experiments. 

Whewell had boon ordained priest on 
Trinity Sunday 1826 (the date of his ordi¬ 
nation as deacon seems to bo unknown; 
Stair Douar,AB, p. 101; Toduunidr, i. 32). 
llis scientific occupations had not dimi¬ 
nished his interest in theology ; upon which 
he communicated with liis friends II. .T.Bose 
and Julius Haro. In Soptomber 1830 he 
was appointed to writo one of tho Bridge- 
water ‘ Treatises.’ This, wbioh appeared in 
1833, was the first and perhaps the most 
popular of thB series. It wns also, as Tod- 
hunter thinks, the book which first made 
Whowell known to general l-oadors. Its 
subjoct is astronomy considered with 
reference to natural thoology, Tho hook 
anticipates the point which ho treated at 
length in the ‘ Plurality of Worlds.’ It waB 
criticised with some sevority by Brewster 
in tho ‘Edinburgh Itoview’ of January 
1831. 

Whowell in 1832 rcsignod tho chair of 
mineralogy, in which lie was succeeded by 
William Ilallowos Miller [q. v.] lie pre- 
Bontod his collections to tho university, with 
a sum of 1001, towards the provision of a 
suitable museum ; Whewoll had already 
made the acquaintance of many men of 
scientific aminonco on tho continent as well 
as in England, .1 amos David Forbes [q. v.], 
who visited Cambridge in May 1831, be¬ 
came ono of liis warmest friends. The 
foundation of the British Association in 1881 
widened his oirclo of acquaintance. lie was 
prevented by college business from attending 
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the^flisb meeting at York, but he was at 
the Oxford meeting in 1882, and a secretary 
at the Cambridge meeting of 1888. lie then 
induced Quetelet and (Sir) "William Rowan 
Hamilton [q. v.] to attend, and gave an 
address expounding his principles of scien¬ 
tific inquiry. He was afterwards a regular 
attendant at the meetings; woe a vice-pie- 
sident at Dublin in 1885—where he took 
occasion to study Irish architecture and 
the round towers—and president at Ply¬ 
mouth in 1811, He remarked in his pre¬ 
sidential address that there was scarcely 
1 any subordinate office of labour or dignity ’ 
in the body which he had not discharged 
atone or other of its meetings. He suggested 
at the first meeting the reports upon the 
state of various sciences, and he himself 
contributed various memoirs. He seems to 
have originally taken up the subject of tides 
with the ini ention of reporting to the asso¬ 
ciation. He published his fourteen memoirs 
upon tides in the Royal Society’s ‘Transac¬ 
tions’ from 1838 to 1860, and in 1837 re¬ 
ceived a gold medal from the Royal Society 
for his investigations. Ha had many other 
relations with scientific contemporaries. In 
1881 he helped Lyell, whose ‘ Principles of 
Geology’he had reviewed in the ‘British 
Critic,’ to construct an appropriate geological 
nomenclature; and in 1831 he had a similar 
correspondence with Faraday in regard to 
a nomenclature for his correspondent's dis¬ 
coveries in electricity. In February 1837 he 
was made president of the Geological So¬ 
ciety in succession to Lyell, the office being 
tenable for two years. In February 1888 
and 1839 he delivered two addresses in this 
capacity, announcing the award of the Wol¬ 
laston medal to Owen on the first and to 
Professor Ehrenberg on the second occasion, 
Among these various occupations Whewell 
had found time to complete the first part of 
his greatest book. He describes the general 
plan in a letter to Jones on 27 July 1884. 
The ‘History of the Inductive Sciences’ 
appeared in throe thick octavo volumes in 
1887. The sexual, called the ‘ Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences,’ in two thick 
volumes, was published in 1840. Humboldt 
acknowledged a copy of this hook in a letter 
expressive of warm admiration (given in 
Todhuwtdb, i. 147-9). The whole went 
through various modifications in later edi¬ 
tions. Lyell had been accustomed to regret 
(as he had said in a letter to the author) 
that Whewell had not concentrated himself 
upon some special department. He had now 
come round to the belief that Whewell had 
given a greater impulse to etudy by becom¬ 
ing ‘a universalist' (Todutoidb, i. 112). 


Brewster criticised the 1 History ’ in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ for October 1887, and 
the ' Philosophy ’ in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ for 
January 1842; besides noticing Whewell un¬ 
favourably in an article upon Oomte in the 
same review for July 1888 (see M. Naheb’s 
Correspondence^ pp. 193, 371, 374, 377-81). 
Outsiders considered that tlie severity was 
due to personal malignity, and the general 
opinion of the books was highly favourable, 
whewell henceforth held a recognised posi¬ 
tion of high authority among the scientific 
writers of the day. Tme publication of these 
treatises was at least a remarkable proof of 
"VVhewell’s extraordinary powers of accu¬ 
mulating knowledge. The tutorehip in a 
leading college is generally found enough to 
occupy a man’s whole energy. Although 
the duties were probably less absorbing at 
that than at a later time, Whewell had 
plenty of work as a tutor, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that he found some of the duties 
irksome. In 1888 he had handed over to 
Charles Perry (1807-1891) fq, v.], after¬ 
wards bishop of Melbourne, the financial 
duties of his office; and moved into rooms 
in the New Court, looking down the lime- 
tree avenue (ToDHtramm, u. 170, 178). This 
arrangement, as he says, would enable him 
to finish his hook. Tlnrlwall also took part 
of his friend’s duties. Tliirlwall next year 
got into difficulties by a pamphlet advocat¬ 
ing the admission of dissenters and speaking 
unfavourably of compulsory attendance at 
.chapel. Whewell wrote two pamphlets in 
answer to Thirlwall—mainly on the chapel 
question. He protested, however, urgently 
against the dismissal of Thirlwall by the 
master; and Thirlwall acknowledged his 
good offices in cordial terms (see Mbs. Staib 
Doegias, pp. 166-70, for letters). Their 
common friend Hare had left Cambridge in 
1882. In 1886 Whewell was a candidate 
for the Lowndean professorship, to which, 
however, Peacock was appointed through 
the influence of his personal friend, Thomas 
Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle) 
[q. v.J (ii. p. 184). In the some year Wlie- 
well wrote a pamphlet upon the 1 Study of 
Mathematics’' which brought him into a 
controversy with Sir William Hamilton. 
Whewell’s first pamphlet and a reply to 
Hamilton are embodied in a book upon the 
‘Principles of an English University Edu¬ 
cation’ (1837). He here defended principles 
which were more fully explained in a later 
book ( oflS45) upon the Borne topic, and which 
guided his action in regard to university 
reform. In 1888 he finally retired from the 
tntorsliip, and in June of that year was 
elected to the Knightbridge professorship of 
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moral philosophy. He considered the elec¬ 
tion to be due to the encouragement of ono 
of his intimate friends, Thomas Worsley, 
master of Downing. The professorship wus 
of small value, ana for a century had been 
treated as a sinocure. Whewell afterwords 
endeavoured, without success, to have a stall 
at Ely annexed to it. He took up the duties 
vigorously. His mind was now turning to¬ 
wards the topics appropriate to the chair. 
In 1836 he had will on a preface to Mackin¬ 
tosh’s ‘ Dissertation,’ and in November 1837 
he had preached four sermons before the 
university on the ‘Foundation of Morals.’ 
During his tonuro of the professorship he pub¬ 
lished various lectures and other works upon 
allied topics. From this time it seems that 
scientific investigation ceasod to possess its 
old interest for him, and it may perhaps be 
said that ho had taken 1o a line of thought 
less congenial to his real abilities. 

After giving up liis tutorship Whewell 
began to tire, lilto most ‘ dons,’ of a collego 
life. In a lotter to Hare of 13 Dee. 1840 he 
asks advice. He has done what he could to 
improve the mathematical studies of the 
place; he has introduced philosophy into 
the Trinity fellowship examination (t lie only 
examination in philosophy at Cambridge), 
and he lias finished tho great bonk for which 
a college life was desirable. Many friends 
had left Cambridge; he could not easily 
make new intimacies; and ‘college rooms 
arc no home for doclining years.’ lie wished 
to prepare for an ‘improved system of 
ethics,' but that might be done if ho took a 
college living and resided at Cambridge for 
a term to give lecturos. If ho stayed lie 
might be forcod to take tho unoomfort ablo 
ofhco of vice-master, involving responsibility 
without sufficient power. lie and his friond 
both doubted (apparently with good reason) 
his fitness for a country cure. A visit Lo 
Mnsliain, a college living then vaoant, de¬ 
cided lum to stay at Cambridge, Soon 
afterwards his prospects woro completely 
changed. lie was ongaged in Juno 1841 
to Cordelia, daughter of John Marshall of 
Leeds and Ilallstoads on Ulleswator, The 
marriage was at Watermillock church, 
Cumberland, on 32 Oot. 1811. Tlie cere¬ 
mony was porformod by Freduric Myors 
[c[. v,], who aftovwards married Susan, a 
sister of Cordelia Marshall, and became 
Whowell’s warm friend. On the day of 
the marriage Christopher Wordsworth, the 
master of Trinity, wrote to Whewell to 
announoe his resignal ion of the mastership. 
I-Io had hold on so long in order that his 
successor miglit ho appointed by a conser¬ 
vative minister. Feel had formed his mini¬ 


stry in September. Hare, to whomjthe 
news was sent by Worsley and Ilersohol 
instantly made applications on behalf of 
Whewell to influential persons; but before 
they could be received Fuel had announced 
to Whewell (17 Oot.) that the queen had 
approved of liis appointment to the master¬ 
ship. The political controversy of the 
day was one of the few subjects in which 
Whewell seems to have taken no particular 
interest. His sympathies, however, were 
conservative j and tho wliigs might pro¬ 
bably have given the appointment to Adam 
Sedgwick [q. v.] Whewell wrote to Sedg¬ 
wick expressing his ‘ alarm’ at being placed 
above his senior, and hoping that their good¬ 
will would not be affected. Sedgwick re¬ 
plied that ‘ common consent ’ admitted 
Whowell to be the worthiest man for the 
place, and far hotter qualified than himself 
In fact, Wliewell’s claims were undeniable. 
During his tenure of the mastership ho was 
incomparably superior to any of the other 
heads of colleges, very few of whom had 
any reputation outside of Cambridge, while 
none showed any intellectual power of at all 
the same order. Whewell’s forcB of character, 
as well as his knowledge and abilities, soon 
gave him the most prominent position in the 
university; and no master since Bentley 
had been so worthy to preside over the 
groat t>Bt of English colleges. Happily too, 
though masterful and rejoicing in argu¬ 
ment, ho was thoroughly magnanimous and 
free from the litigious propensities which 
made Bentley’s rule a period of intestine 
warfare. From Dean Milman’s letter of 
congratulation it appears that he had also 
been elected a member of ‘ The Club.’ 

Whewell, after a stay at the lakes, where 
he occasionally met William Wordsworth, 
roturned to Cambridge in November, and on 
the 16tli took possession of Trinity Lodge. 
IIo at once sot about improving the build¬ 
ing, and proposed to odd an oriel in place 
of ono destroyed by Bontloy. Alexander 
James Borosford Hope [q. v.] desired to 
help, and ultimately gave 1,0002. to the ex¬ 
panse, to which Whowell himself contri¬ 
buted 2502. IIo presented to the college 
ohapel a copy in marble (by Weekes) of the 
statue of Bacon at St. Albans (erected in 
1846). It was upon his suggestion that 
Byron’s statue was admit tod to the college 
library in 1843. He sot about a revision of 
tho college statutes with a view mainly of 
legalising practices which had made some 
ofthom obsolete. The new statutes were 
approvod in 1844, but, in view of later 
alterations, wero of litllo importance. In 
September 1842 he was entertained at a 
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public dinner at Lancaster along with his 
schoolfellow Owen. On returning to Cam¬ 
bridge he was chosen vice-chancellor for the 
year 1842-3. He entered office with the 
intention of promoting certain improve¬ 
ments, especially desiring to limit the system 
of private tuition and to give a more impor¬ 
tant place to professors' lectures. A syndi¬ 
cate, over which he presided, proposed a 
measure which was rejected at the time, and 
Whewell had to find that his position, 
though very distracting, gave little power of 
introducing reforms. The Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, who had been installed chancellor 
of the university during Whewell's vice- 
chancellorship, died on 12 Feb, 1847, and 
Whewell at once proposed to elect the 
prince consort as his successor. A requisi¬ 
tion was sent to the prince on 20 Feb., when 
he expressed his willingness to comply with 
‘ the unanimous wish ’ of the university. As 
Lord Powis, who was also a candidate, did 
not withdraw, this reply might he taken for 
a refusal. The prince's supporters, however, 
determined to proceed, and at a poll on 2G, 
26, and 27 Feb. he was elected by a majority 
of 116. A good deal of feeling was roused. 
Lord Powis was supported by the high- 
chureh party, and the election of the prince 
was supposed to he a step towards the * Ger¬ 
manising ’ of the university, that is, to the 
decay of sound learning, morals, and re¬ 
ligion. The prince had accompanied the 
queen to Cambridge in 1843, and again 
upon his installation in 1847, and both then 
and afterwards had some personal com¬ 
munication with Whewell. A chancellor 
can do little to introduce reforms, good 
or had, but the prince approved of Whe- 
well's attempt to widen the Cambridge 
course. The foundation of the* moral sciences' 
and ‘ natural sciences ’ tripoBos by a grace 
of 1848 was due to Whewell. The first 
examination was in 18S1. In 1849 'Whewell 
offered two prizes to be won by the candi¬ 
dates for the first of these triposes most dis¬ 
tinguished in moral philosophy. The prizes 
were continued till ho resigned the professor¬ 
ship in 1866. The new triposes, however, 
languished, though Whewell did liis best to 
promote them. They were raised to the 
level of the old triposes as qualifications for 
a degree by grace of 24 May 1860, when 
boards for regulating them were constituted. 
Whewell served on the moral sciences 
board, and acted as examiner for two years, 
Meanwhile public attention was being 
roused to more extensive reforms, and royal 
commissions for Oxford and Cambridge were 
issued in August 1850, and reported in 
August 1862. An act for an executive com¬ 


mission for Cambridge was passed after 
various delayB in 1859. Whewell, though 
a reformer in bis own way, took a strong 
part in opposing many of the changes finally 
adopted. He held that the university 
should he allowed to reform itself. He was 
member of a syndicate appointed in 1849, 
and again in 1850 and 1861, to revise the 
university statutes. He replied to the in¬ 
quiries of the royal commission, but always 
under protest. He affirmed generally the 
principles set forth in his books upon educa¬ 
tion. Whewell especially Btood out in the 
syndicate for maintaining the powers of the 
‘ caput,’ an old-fashioned body which prac¬ 
tically gave to the heads of houses a veto 
upon all university legislation. A consider¬ 
able minority objected to this, and the senate 
threw out a grace embodying the plan. The 
bill of 1866 transferred the power of the 
‘ caput ’ to an elected council, of which 
Whewell was a member from its first esta¬ 
blishment till his death. The reform of 
Trinity College produced new difficulties. 
The whole body of sixty fellows became the 
governing body of the college under the act. 
WheweU and the eight seniors who had 
previously held the authority refrained for 
some time from summoning the new body 
and gave offence to the juniors. The dis¬ 
cussion of the statutes by the new body 
began in 1867, when many of the juniors 
were in favour of changes which Whewell 
regarded as pernicious. On 1 .Tan. 1868 the 
power of framing new statutes passed to the 
commissioners, though a vote of two-tliirds 
of the governing body might reject them. 
Ultimately the commissioners' scheme was 
accepted with some modifications in 1869. 
Whewell's main objection was to any regu¬ 
lation which should interfere with the auto¬ 
nomy of the colleges. He declared that 
such, changes would really hinder instead of 
promoting reform, especially the introduc¬ 
tion of new studies. Though he was opposed 
throughout to the sohemes of decided re¬ 
formers, he loyally accepted the new state 
of things. He had especially objected to an 
annual meeting of the masters and fellows, 
but when it became the law he took care to 
arrange the meeting so as to make atten¬ 
dance convenient. 

In 1861 Whewell gave a successful lec¬ 
ture to inaugurate a course suggested by the 
prince consort in connection with the Great 
Exhibition. His last important work ap¬ 
peared during the same period. At the end 
of 1868 he published (anonymously) his 
essay 'Of ths Plurality of Worlds,’ His 
doctrine—that we have no ground for be¬ 
lieving in other inhabited worlds than our 
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own—was said by an epigrammatist to be in¬ 
tended to prove that ‘ through all infinity, 
there was nothing so great as the master of 
Trinity.’ Whewell,rightly or wrongly, sup¬ 
posed the argument to have a certain theo¬ 
logical significance. In a literary sense it is 
probably nis best work. lie wrote it with 
unusual care, and consulted literary friends, 
especially Sir James Stephen, in deference to 
whoso advice he cancelled some seventy 
pages as too * motaphysical.’ The lively 
treatment of an old topic exoited a sharp 
controversy. IIo was attacked by his old 
adversary, Brewster. The ablest hostile ro- 
view, according to Todhnnter, was that by 
Henry John Stephen Smith (q. v.] in the 
'Oxford Essays’ for 1856. An account of 
many others is givon by Todhunter (Ton- 
IiUNTnH, i. 184.-210), who adds many in¬ 
teresting details. 

Whewell’s later writings ranged over a 
wide fiold, including remodelled versions of 
his ‘ inductive scicncos j 1 prefaces to the 
posthumous works of his old friend Jones, 
who died in 1865; a controversy with Mill 
upon logic; a translation of the Platonic 
dialogues ; and lectures upon political eco¬ 
nomy. lie produced, however, no original 
work of importance. 

On 18 Dec. 1866 Mrs. Whewell diod after 
long suffering. Whewell printed privately 
some elegiacs (givon in Appendix to Mbs. 
Staib Douglas), which, if they did not 
provo him to ho a poot, showed very touch¬ 
ingly the strength of his affections. IIo re¬ 
turned to liis work, having in November 1856 
been again appointed vice-chancellor for the 
ensuing year. lie gave some offence by re- 
hanging all the pictures in the Fitzwilliam 
museum upon his own authority. Tito im¬ 
provement. was admitted, hut the regulations 
for the management of the museum wore 
altered for the future. In the winter of 
1866-7 he visited Rome, and came back in 
much better health and spirits. On 1 July 
1868 ho married Everina Frances, widow of 
Sir Gilbert Affleck, fifth baronet (1804- 
186 J). and dnuglitor of Frauds Ellis of Bath; 
since nor hushaud’B death she had lived at 
Trurapinglon with her brother, Robert Leslie 
Ellis [q. v.], Whewell’s friend. The second 
marriage was thoroughly happy. 

Whewell’s last attendance at the British 
Association was at tho meeting at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1862. IIo took at Ibis time much 
interest in the American civil war, and was 
pleased to find that he agreed with his old 
adversary, J. S. Mill, in sympathising with 
the northern states. 

Whewell had becomo a rich man through 
his marriages and tho incomo of his office, 


He devoted a largo sum to new buildii?™ 
which were to supply funds for a choir of in¬ 
ternational law ana scholarships on the same 
subject. lie had spoken of tho plan in 1849 
when he had acquired for 7,0002. the freehold 
of some houses opposito the great gate of 
Trinity Gollego. lie proposed to erect a new 
building for students of Trinity, the rents of 
which should be devoted to the proposed en¬ 
dowment. After various proposals to the col¬ 
lege, which was at first asked to pay for the 
building, be rosolved to carry out the plan 
without help, and the now hostel was finished 
at his own oxpanso in 1800 and immediately 
ocoupiod. By tho end of 1806 he had bought 
more land, upon which a new hostel was 
erect od, between the old ono and Sidney 
Street. It was not completed till 1808, after 
his death; but he had leit sufficient directions 
by his will for carrying out the plans. The 
value of the endowment was estimated at 
nearly 100,0002. It supports a professor and 
eight scholars, recoiving between them 1,1002. 
a year. The first proleasor (elected in 1809) 
was the present SirWilliam llaroourt. The 
profoBsor has, under Whowoll’e will, to give 
twelve lecturos annually, and to make it his 
aim to contribute towards the extinction of 
war. Mrs. Whewell had given 6002. for a 
scholarship at Trinity, and left about 10,0002.' 
to bo applied according to hor husband’s di¬ 
rections for tho benefit of tho college. The 
incomo was dovolud to the augmentation of 
small livings. 

Whewell’s later years woro again sad¬ 
dened by tho death of liis second wife (who 
continued to he called Lady Affleck) on 
1 April 1886. lie was especially sootked by 
tho affectionate attentions of his two nieces, 
Janet and Kate Marshall, who had become 
hire. St air Douglas and Mm. Sumner Gib¬ 
son in 1868. Mrs. Stair Douglas was now 
a widow, and passed tlie winter of 1865-6 
with him at Trinity Lodge. On 24 Feb. 
1808 both ladies went out for a drivo to the 
Gog Magog hills, and Whowell joinod them 
on horsobaok. IIo was both a hold and a 
careless rider, and an old injury from folk 
in riding hindorod his control of his horse. 
It bolted with him, and ho was thrown 
heavily. IIo was brought back in the car¬ 
riage to Trinity, whore it soon appoared 
that the injury had caused paralysis. He 
died on 6 March 1800. When he was dying 
the curtains were oponod at his request that 
he might talco a last look at tho great court 
of Trinity, familiar to him for nearly fifty- 
four years, lie was buried in the antochopel 
of tire college. 

The following portraits of Whewell are all 
in Trinity Oollogo Lodge: a three-quartor 
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le%th in oil by 8. Laurence, about 1850; a 
full-lengtb in oil of Whewell under thirty, 
painter unknown; a small oil painting by 
Mr. Carpenter; a chalk drawing of Whewell, 
and one of his second wife, by A.. M. Solomee. 
In the college hall is a email portrait in oil 
of Whewell as a' young man by Lonsdale. 
In the college is a marble bust, by G, H. 
Bailey, bequeathed by Whewell to the col¬ 
lege. In the antechapel is a marble statue, 
byT. Woolner, erected by the college after 
Whewell’s death, with a Latin inscription 
by William Hepworth Thompson [q. v.], his 
successor. 

\\ hewell was a man of splendid physical 
development. A Cambridge legend told of 
a prize-fighter who had exclaimed, ‘ What a 
man waslost when they made you a parson 1 ’ 
Ills face showed power rather than delicacy, 
and a massive brow gave special dignity to 
his appearance. His masculine vigour im¬ 
plied certain unattractive qualities. His 
friend Hare felt it a duty to remonstrate 
with him upon his 1 vehemence ' and impa¬ 
tience, and held up as examples the sweet¬ 
ness of William Wilherforce, Bishop Otter, 
and Manning. Whewell received the advice 
good-temperedly, and admitted that in so 
'eminent a station' aa the mastership he 
was especially bound not to be ‘overhear¬ 
ing ’ (Stair Douglas, pp. 209, 236,286-92). 
He did not, however, quite admit the facts 
alleged in proof. lie loved an argument, 
and his position aa a great man in a small 
circle tended to make argument onesided. 
He was popular as a tutor j hut for some 
time he provoked a good deal of hostility as 
master. In early days he had little chance 
of acquiring social refinement; and, though 
he was anxious to be hospitable, Ms sense of 
the dignity of his position led to a formality 
which made the drawing-room of the lodge 
anything hut a place of easy sociability. In 
later years age and sorrow made him con¬ 
spicuously milder, and the object not only of 
the pride but of the warm affection of the 
university. Though rough at times, he was 
from the first magnanimous; he never 
cherished resentment and admitted defeat 
frankly, and received tho opinions of young 
and insignificant persons with remarkable 
courtesy. Few men, too, have had more 
friends or retained their friendships mors 
carefully. He had many controversies, but 
no personal quarrels. His domestic life was 
perfect, and he always respected and at¬ 
tracted women, 

Whewell's influence in Cambridge was for 
many years of great importance. In par¬ 
ticular he did more than any one to intro¬ 
duce some interest in philosophy (see Pro- 
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fessor Sidgwick’s article in Mind for April 
1876, quoted by Mrs. Stub Doug lib, pp. 
411-12). Though a conservative as to the 
constitution of the colleges, he was aware 
of many of the weak points of the Cam¬ 
bridge system, and tried to widen the course 
and raise the aims of the teachers. He tried, 
os he said, to introduce an ' anti-Lockean 
philosophy’ (Staib Douglas, p. 248), Hie 
snccess was limited by the character of his 
own mind. His books upon the 1 Inductive 
Sciences ’ made a mark; hut one result 
was the impulse, in the opposite direction, 
which he gave to J. S. Mill (for Mill’s ac¬ 
knowledgment of the help derived from 
Whewell see Mill’s logic, preface, and 
Autobiography, p. 223). During Whewell's 
mastership Mill, rather than Whewell, was 
the accepted guide at Cambridge. The 
famous remark of Sydney Smith—‘science 
is his forte and omniscience his foible’— 
made (Todhubibk, L 410) to Samuel Rogers 
at a breakfast-party, may partly explain this. 
Whewell began as a man of science. Tod- 
hunter, a very competent judge, testifies to 
the ‘ accuracyand fidelity ’ of the first edi¬ 
tion of his ‘History’ (Todhtjnteb, i. 108). 
In later editions he left many errors, partly 
because Ms many occupations made the work 
of correction irksome, bat also because ‘he 
had wandered from science to philosophy,’ 
and did not keep up with the later progress 
of discovery. The book neoessaiily became 
belated in many parts. Whewell meanwhile 
scarcely became a philosopher. He had 
studied Kant, and accepts Kant’s theory of 
space aud time. For later German develop¬ 
ments he had nothing but contempt, and his 
friend Hare and others could never induce 
him even to take an interest in Coleridge, 
In his controversies with Mill he seems to 
have the advantage in some points from his 
greater familiarity with science and from his 
knowledge of Kant, whom Mill disregarded. 
But his constructive theory represents the 
old-fashioned form of ‘intnitionism,’ against 
which Mill carried on a successful warfare. 
His theory about ‘ideas’ and ‘facts’ is 
scarcely coherent, and certainly did not ob¬ 
tain acceptance. His theology is of the 
variety represented by Palsy and the Bridge- 
water ‘Treatises;’ anil, though a man of very 
Btrong and sincere religions sentiment, he did 
not succeed in speaking to his generation. 
He seems to have stood aside, as a good old- 
fashioned churchman, from the religious con¬ 
troversies of the time. He was more directly 
interested in ethical speculations; and his 
writings became text-books at Cambridge, 
and were naturally studied by young men 
reading for Trinity fellowships. They are per- 
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fectly fair in intention, but it must be ad¬ 
mitted that they are ponderous, and represent 
a line of thought which has not found favour 
with later writers, The most curious cha¬ 
racteristic is Lho prominence given to positive 
law in the deduction of moral principles. A 
severe criticism by Mill of the ethical writ¬ 
ings appeared in tne ‘ Westminster Review ’ 
for October 1882, and is reprinted in Mill’s 
‘Dissertations,’ ii. 460-608. 

Whewell was rather a critic than an ori¬ 
ginal investigator in science. Upon one 
subject, however, he seems to have done 
really good work. Professor Darwin, who 
has kindly given his opinion, states that 
Whewell * wul always rank among the great 
investigators of tko tkoory of tides. His 
memoirs fill about 360 quarto pages, gene¬ 
rally giving only the result of laborious 
coinput ations. Ilis most important work was 
the construction of a map showing tko march 
of the tide-wave round the earth, The data 
were voluminous and nocessarily imperfect. 
No one has repeated the enormous task of 
proparing such a chart ; and, though it could 
bo only an approximation, it fairly embodies 
all that is yet known on the point. Tho 
data for the seas round the British islands 
waro comparatively plentiful, and Whewoll 
spent onormous labour in constructing a 
“ local cotidal chart,” which probably neods 
only slight amendments to malto it perfectly 
correct. It haa never been reconstructed, 
Whewell earofully considered the tides at 
various English ports, and was a pioneor in 
formulating satisfactory methods of predic¬ 
tion from large masses of observation. lie 
waa the first to bestow much attention upon 
the diurnal inequality of the tides which 
arc conspicuous in most parts of the world. 
Whewoll took such tides to bo exceptional, 
though it is now known that tho simplicity 
of tho North Atlantic tides is tho true ex¬ 
ception. Tho modorn method of treating 
llio tido as composed of a number of con¬ 
stituent waves is of ospooial value iu regard 
to this problem. Though Whewoll’s data 
were scanty and his methods have become 
obsolete, his treatment of the question was 
of groat sorvice at tho time, lie ondeavourod 
to form a local diurnal cotidal chart for tho 
British islands, hut concluded that the facts 
could not ho prusoutod in this form. Ilis 
conclusion may bo correct, although the 
errors in his data and the imperfoot ion of his 
method made his failure inevitable, The 
problem is now more feasible; but sufficient 
data are still wauling, and the attempt lias 
not been renewed. Wkowoll also eonsidorod 
tho rise and fall of wator during a siuglo 
tidal oscillation, and gavo formulas for pro¬ 


dieting the hoight of water at any monf&nt 
from a knowledge of the height and time of 
high and low water. He received much 
help from professional computers supplied 
by the admiralty; but his personal work 
considering that ho had the whole direction 
of the computations, must have been very 
heavy. Ilis success showed a splendid per¬ 
severance, which is the more r emark able 
when we take into account his contempora¬ 
neous work upon many other matters. 

The first volume of I’odhunter’s ‘ life’ is in 
groat part dovoted to an elaborate account 
of Whewell’s writings, and contains fall 
and minute bibliographical dot ails of the 
complicated changes duo to the frequent re¬ 
modelling the books in successive editions. 

Wkewell's works aro: 1. ‘ Boadicea' 
(Cambridge prize poem), 1814. 2. ‘An 

Elementary Treatise on Mechanics,’ 1819, 
1 vol. 8vo. A ‘ syllabus ’ of this treatise 
appoared in 1821. Lator editions appeared 
iu 1824 (almost a now work), 1828, 1833, 
1830,1841 (‘ entirely rewritten ’), and 1847. 
A part supposing more mathematical know¬ 
ledge was omitted in 1833 and published 
separately as ‘Analytical Statics.’ The 
work was translated into German in 1841. 
8. ‘A Treatise on Dynamics,’ 1823, 8vo, 
substantially a socond volume of the‘Me¬ 
chanics ’ of 1810, This was replaced by 
throe volumes: (i.) ‘ An Introduction to 
Dynamics,’ &c., an addition intended for stu¬ 
dents with little mathematical knowledge; 
(ii.) ‘ On tho Eroo Motion of Points . , , 
tho first part of a Treatise on Dynamics,’ 
1882, 8vo, called a‘second edition’of the 
first part of the ‘Dynamics’ (new edition in 
1830); and (iii.) ‘ On tho Motion of Points 
constrained . . . and on tho Motion of a 
lligid Body,’ 183L, 8vo, callod ‘second 
part ’ of a new edition of tho ‘ Dynamics.’ 
4. ‘Essay on Minoralogicnl Classification 
and Nomenclature,’ 1 828,8vo. 6. ‘ Aocount 
of Experiments mado nt Dolcoath Mine...,’ 

1828, ]0ijp.8vo(privfttelypriiiled) 0. ‘Essay 
on Gnomical Elomonts and Nomenclature,’ 

1829, 8vo. 7. ‘ Archil octurni Notes on 
Gorman Ohurclios, with Hemarks on the 
Origin of Gothic Architecture,’ 1830,1 vol. 
8vo. An enlarged edition, with ‘notes dur¬ 
ing an architectural tour in Picardy and 
Normandy,’ appeared in 1836, and a third, 
with ‘ notes on tho churchos of the Rhine 
by M. I 7 . do Lnssaulx . . in 1842 (first 
edition anonymous). 8._ ‘Tlio First Prin¬ 
ciples of Mechanics, with Historical and 
Practical Illustrations,’ 1832, 1 vol. 8vo, 
‘ superseded ’ by part of tho 1 History of ths 
Inductive Scioucos.’ 9. ‘ Astronomy and 
Genoral Physics considered with reference 
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to Natural Theology,' 18S3, 1 vol. 8vo 
(‘ Bridge-svater Treatisesix editions to 
1864. 10. ‘ Remarks on some Parts of Mr. 
Tliirlwall’s Letter on the Admission of Dis¬ 
senters to Academical Degrees,’ 1834, 8vo, 

11. ‘ Additional Remarks on some Parts of 
Mr. Thirl wall’s Two Letters,’ & c., 1834, 8vo, 

12. ‘ Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics 
as a part of a Liberal Education,’ 1883, 8vo 
(reprinted in ‘Principles of English Uni¬ 
versity Education’), 18. ‘Newton and 
Flamsteed . . .,’ 1836,19 pp, 8vo (two edi¬ 
tions). 14. ‘ The Mechanical Euclid, con¬ 
taining the Elements of Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics demonstrated after the Manner 
of the Elements of Geometry . . ./ 1837, 
1 vol. 12mo; later editions in 1837, 1838, 
1843, and 1849, with various changes. 
15. ‘ On the Foundations of Morals,’ 1837, 

1 vol. 8vo; 2nd edit, 1839 (four university 
sermons of November 1837). 10. ‘ Letter 
to Charles Babbage, esq. . . ,/ 1837, 7 pp. 
8vo (defence of ‘Bridgewater Treatise’), 
17. ‘On the Principles of English University 
Education,’ 1837, sm. 8vo. 18. 1 DListory of 
the Inductive Sciences from the Earliest to 
the Present Time,’ 1837, S vols. 8vo; 2nd 
edit., enlarged, in 1847 j 3rd, in three small 
octavo volumes, with additions (also printed 
in octavo to he bound with second edition), 
1857. Whewell replied to some criticisms 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ by a short 
printed letter, dated 28 Oct, 1887, and in 
the ‘Medical Gazette’ of 80 Dec. 1837 de¬ 
fended his treatment of Sir Charles Bell 
and. Mayo. 19. ‘ The Doctrine of Limits, 
with its Applications ...,’ 1838, 1 vol. 8yo, 

20. ‘The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, founded upon their History,’ 1840, 

2 vols. 8vo. A second, enlarged edition, 
appealed in 1847. This was afterwards di¬ 
vided into three boohs, in small octavo, to 
range with the third edition of the ‘His¬ 
tory’: (i.) ‘History of Scientific Ideas,’ 
1868; (ii.) ‘Novum Organon Renovatum,’ 
1858; (iii.) ‘Philosophy of Discovery,’1860. 
The last contains considerable additions to 
the corresponding part of the original book, 
and includes answers to Hersehel (previously 
printed privately), Lewes, and J. S. Mill. 

21. ‘ Mechanics or Engineering,’ 1841,1 vol. 
8vo (a sequel to the treatise on mechanics). 

22. ‘Two Introductory Lectures to two 
Courses of Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
delivered in 1840 and 1841,’ 1841, 1 vol. 
8vo. 23, ‘Indications of the Creator,’ 1845, 
1 vol. am. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1846 (extracts 
from previo us works, with prefaces, in answer 
to the ‘Vestiges of Creation’). 24. ‘Of a 
Liberal Education in General, and with par¬ 
ticular reference to the Leading Studies in 


the University of Cambridge,’ 1845, 1 vol. 
8vo; to a second edition, I860, was added 
a ‘ part ii.’ (on recent changes), and in 1852 
was published ‘part iii.’ (on the ‘revised 
statutes"). 25. ‘ Elements of Morality, in- 
eluding Polity,’ 1845, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1848,2 vols. sm. 8vo ; 4th, 1864, 1 vol. 8vo. 

26. 1 Lectures on Systematic Morality, de¬ 
livered in Lent Term, 1816,’ 1846,1 voL 8vo. 

27. ‘ Conic Sections, their Principal Proper¬ 

ties proved geometrically,’ 1846 (1 vol. 8vo), 
1849,1856. 28. ‘ Newton’s Prindpia/bk. i. 
§§ i. ii. iii.; in the original Latin, with ex¬ 
planatory notes and references, 1840, 1 vol. 
8vo. 29. ‘ Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge,’ 1847, 1 vol. 
8vo (twenty-two sermons). 30. ‘Verse 
Translations from the German , . 1847, 

1 vol. 8vo (anonymous; includes Burger's 
‘ Lenore ’ and Schiller’s ‘ Song of the BelL’ 
The translation from Burger w ns republished, 
with another of uncertain authorship, in 
1863 as ‘ Two Translations,’ &c.) 31. ‘ Sun¬ 
day Thoughts, and other Verses/1847,1 vol. 
8vo (privately printed and anonymous; in¬ 
cludes thB ‘ Isle of the Sirens/ some passages 
in Carlyle’s ‘ Chartism/ put into hexameters 
and privately printed in 1840). 32. ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Hexameter Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, Homer, Callinus, and Meleager/ 
1847, 1 vol. 8vo. Whewell edited this 
volume, to which Sir J. W. Herschel, J. 0. 
nare, J. G. Lockhart, and E. C. Hawtrey 
contributed. It contains Whewell’s transla¬ 
tion of ‘Hermann and Dorothea’ (also pri¬ 
vately printed in 1B39) and some other 
pieces, For full details and references to 
various magazine articles by Whewell upon 
English hexameters and reviews of Long¬ 
fellow’s ‘ Evangeline ’ and Clough’s ‘ Botliie/ 
see Todhunter, i. 283-301. Miss Went¬ 
worth's ‘ Life and Letters of Niebuhr/ 1862, 
vol. iii., includes some English hexameters 
by Whewell. 33. ‘ Of Induction, with spe¬ 
cial reference to Mr. J. S. Mill's System of 
Logic/ 1849, 8vo; reprinted in ‘ Philosophy 
of Discovery.’ 84. ‘ Inaugural Lecture, 
26 Nov. 1851: the general Bearing of the 
Great Exhibition on the progress of Art and 
Science/ 1851,16 pp. 8vo; also in a volume 
with other lectures. 35. 1 A Letter to the 
Author of “ Prolegomena Logica ” ’ TO. L. 
Mansel], 1852, Svo j reproduced in ‘ Philo¬ 
sophy of Discovery/ chap, xxviii. 36. ‘Lec¬ 
tures on the History of Moral Philosophy in 
England/ 1862,1 vol. Svo; 2nd. edit., with 
additional lectures (1862, sm. 8vo), inelud¬ 
ing an answer to remarks by Marie Pattison 
in ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 87. ‘ Of the Plu¬ 
rality or Worlds: on Essay/ 1853, 1 vol. 
8 vo; other editions, in small octavo, in 1854, 
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1865, 1859, all anonymous. 88, ‘A Dia¬ 
logue on the Plurality of Worlds, being 
a Supplement to tlie Essay,' 1854, 1 vol. 
mn. 8vo; added to second and later editions 
of tho ‘ Essay,’ 30. * On the Matorinl Aids 
of Education,’ 1854, 30 pp. 8vo (inaugural 
lecture at ‘Educational Exhibition,’ 1859),_ 

40. ‘On the Influence of tho History of 
Science upon Intellectual Education/ in¬ 
cluded in a volume of lectures on educa¬ 
tion at the Royal Institution in 1854. 

41. ‘Elegiacs’ (on the death of his wife), 
81 quarto pp. (privately printod ; added to 
Mrs. Stair Douglas’s ‘ Life ’). 42, ‘ Platonic 
Dialogues for English Readers,’ 1859-01, 
8 vols. sm. 8vo (a condensed translation, 
which embodies some of his lectures on 
moral philosophy). 48. ‘Six Lectures on 
Political Economy, delivered... in Michael¬ 
mas Term, 1801,’ 1802, 8vo (privatoly 
printed. The lectures wore given at the 
request of the prince consort before the 
Prince of Wales), 

Besides the above works, Whewell con¬ 
tributed part ii. of the treatise upon elec¬ 
tricity in the ‘ Encyclopmdia Metropolitans, ’ 
(1820), a ‘reproduction’ of a memoir by 
Poisson (see Tomiurrmi, i. 35). IIo uIro 
wroto for tbo samo an essay callod ‘ Archi¬ 
medes—Greek Mathematics,’ which was ro- 

i mblished in a volume upon 'Greek and 
toman Philosophy and Scionco’ in 1863. 
IIo edited Mackintosh's ‘Dissertation’ on 
othius in 1835 with a preface, often ro- 
printed; Butler’s ‘Three Sermons on IIu- 
mau Nature and Dissertation on Virt ue ’ in 
1848, and Butler’s ‘ Six Sermons on Moral 
Subjects’ in 1819; Sanderson’s ‘ PrtBlec- 
tionos Decom’ in 1851; Grotius’ ‘Do Jure 
Belli et Pacis’ in 1853. lie contributed a 
papor upon ‘Barrow and his Acndoinical 
Times’ to tho ninth volumo of the Cam¬ 
bridge edition of Barrow in 1859, and a 
preface lo Barrow's ‘ Mathematical Works ’ 
(1860). In 1859 he wrote a 'prefatory 
notice ’ to tho ‘ Lit erary Remains ’ oi Richard 
Jonas. In 1850 he published an anonymous 
translation of Auerbach's ‘Professor's Wlfo.’ 
lie also print od for private circulation papers 
upon various questions of university and 
college reform. 

Among contributions to periodicals aro 
roviews of Lyoll’s ‘Vi'inciplos of Geology’ 
in tho‘British Grille’ (No. 17.), of Jones's 
Work upon ‘Rent’ in the‘British OriLio’ 


(No. 19), of Ilsrschel’s ‘ Preliminary^^ 
courses' in the ‘Quarterly Raviow’ (N 0 . 
90), of tho second volume of Lyoll’s * Prin'. 
oiples ’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (No. 931 
and of Mrs. Somerville's ‘ Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences’in tho‘Quarterly’(N 0 . 
101), Rushm's ‘ Seven Lamps of Architec¬ 
ture’ in ‘Eraser’ for February I860, the 
new edition of Bacon’s ‘Works’ in the 
‘ Edinburgh ’ for October 1857, and ' Comte 
and Positivism ’ in ‘ Macmillan's Magazine 1 
for March 1866. Tlis 'presidential ad¬ 
dresses’ to tho Geological Society in 1838 
and 1839 are published in their ‘ Proceed¬ 
ings,’ and tho address to tho British Asso¬ 
ciation in tho ‘ Report ’ for 1841. 

IIo published a fow separato sermons, and 
others, still in manuscript, are noticed in 
Todhuntor, chap. xvii. In chap, xviii, Tod- 
huntor gives an account, with extracts, of 
some ‘notes on books’ and other manu¬ 
scripts. In cliap. xix. he publishes some 
early pooms, and in chap. xx. parts of a 
story of a journey to the earth by an in¬ 
habitant of tlio moon, written after the 
‘ Plurality of WorldB.’ 

Whowell contributed a number of me¬ 
moirs to various scientific journals. The 
‘ Oataloguo of Scientific Papers’ gives sixty- 
four, bosides the papers upon tides. An 
account of those is given in Todhunter, 
chap, xvi. Somepapora in which he applied 
matliomatieal symbols to a criticism of Ri¬ 
cardo’s ‘Political Economy’ aro in tho 
‘ Cambridge Philosophical Transactions,’ iii, 
191, iv. 156, x. 125. 

[The task of writing WIibwbU'b lifewns un¬ 
fortunately divided. In 187G appeared William 
Whcwoll: an Account of his Writings, with Se¬ 
lections from his Lit ovary and Rcicnliflc Corre¬ 
spondence, by Isaac Todhnutov [q, v.l, 2 vols. 
8vo; and in 1881 the Lifo and .Selections from 
tho Oorrospondoneo of WillinmWhowoll by Mrs. 
9tnir Douglas, 1 vol, 8vo. Barliar notices aro in 
Macmillan’s Magitzino fur April ISflG by William 
George Clark fq. v,|, in the Proceedings of the 
Koval Society (vol. xvi.), by Sir J, W, Ilorschel, 
and in the Proceedings of tho Royal Society of 
Edinburgh (vol. vi,), by Sir D. Brewster. A few 
roferonees aro in Be Morgan’s Budget of Para¬ 
doxes, pp. 415-17; in Sir II. Holland’s Recol¬ 
lections of Past Lifo (1872), p. 270; and in 
Airy’s Autobiography (1800), pp. 117-10, and 
olsowhore, Tho prosont master of Trinity (Dr, 
H. Montagu Butler) has kindly given informs* 
tion.] L, S. 
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TJtred (1816 7-1890). Sea Ulitred. 

Uttorson, Edward Vernon (1776 7-1830) . 711 

Uvodale or WoodhuJI, John {d. 1640 ?) . .71 

Uvodale or Uvedall, Richard (tl. 1650) . . 76 

Uvodale, Robert (1042-1722) . . . .70 

Uvodale, Thomas (fl. 1712). Sea under 
Uvedale, Robert. 

Uvedalo, Sir William (1466-1624) . . . 77 

Uvodale, Sir William (iZ. 1642). See under 
Uvodale, Sir William (1466-1524). 

Uwins, David (1780 7-1887) .... 78 
Uwins, Thomas (1782-1867) .... 70 
Uxbridge, Earls of. See Paget, Henry, first 
Earl, it. 1748; Paget, Henry William, first 
Marquis of Anglesey, 1708-1854. 


Vaaarius (1116 7-1200 7) . . . 80 

Vachor, Charles (1818-1888) .... 81 
Valence, Aymer do (tl. 12U0), See Aymer. 
Valence, Aymer do, Earl of Pembroke ((Z. 
1824). Bee Aymor. 

Valenee, William de, titular Earl of Pom- 
broke (d. 1208). Sou William. 

Valonlia, Viscount (1586-1000). See Annesley, 
Francis. 

Valentino, Boujamin (d. 1052 ?) . . .81 

Vallancey, Charles (1721-1812) , . .82 

Vallans, William (fl. 1578-1600) ... 88 

Valognas or Valouiis, Philip de (d. 1215) . 88 

Valpy, Abraham John (1787-1854). . . 84 

Valpy, Edward (1704-18112) .... 86 

Valpy, Franais Edward Jaolrsou (1707-1882), 

See under Valpy, Richard. 

Valpy, Richard (1754-1880) .... 86 

Vanakon, Joseph (1000 7-1749). See Van 
Haookon. 

Vanbrugh, Charles (d. 1746). See under 
Vanbrugh or Vauburgh, Sir John. 

Vanbrugh or Vanburgli, Sir John (1004-1720) 80 
Vance, Alfred aionvillo (1888 ?-188B) , . 04 

Van Coulen, Cornelius JniiBson (1608-1004 ?). 

See Janssen. 

Vancouver, Charles ( fl. 1786-1818) . . 95 

Vancouver, George (1758-1708) , . . 00 

Vandoleur, Sir John Ormsby (1708-1849) . 97 

Vandonhoit, Charlotte Elisabeth (1818-1800). 

Boo under Vandanliolt, John M. 

Vandonhoit, John M. (1700-1801) ... 08 
Vandoput, Ueorge (<Z. 1800) . . . . 90 

Vanderhank, John (1004 ?-1789) . . .100 

Vandurbanlc or Vandrebano, Potor (1040- 

1007). 100 

Van Her Doorl [Dorf], Abraliam Ul. 1040) . 101 

Vau dor Eydon, Joromlah (rZ, 1095) . . 101 

Van dor Guohl, Benjamin (d. 1794). See 
under Vim dor Guolit, Michael. 

Van dor Oucht, Gorard (1000-1770). See 
under Van dor Guoht, Michael. 

Van dor Gncht, Michael (1000-1726) . . 101 

Vandorlint, Jaoob (tl. 1740) .... 102 

Van dor Myn or Van dot Mijn, Herman 

(1084-1741). 102 

Van dor Vaorl, Jan (1047-1721) . . . 108 

Van de Veldn. Willem (1010-1008). . ,108 

Von de Velde,WlUom, the younger (1088-1707) 108 
Van Diost, Adriaon (1000-1704) . . .104 

Van Dyck, Sir Anthony (Anthonis, Antoon) 

(1690-1041). 104 

Vandyko, Potor (fl. 1707) . . . .111 

Vane, Anne (1705-1780). Soo undor Vane, 
Francos Anno, Viscountess Vane. 


Vano, Franoes Anno, Viseountese Vano!« l, 

(1718-1788).lie 

Vane, Sir Henry, the elder (1BB9-10B3) .’ | U 8 

Vane, Sir Henry, the younger (1018-1602) lift 

Vane, Sir Ralph (d. 1552). See Fane. 

Vane, Thomas (fl. 1052). 128 

Vane, William Harry, first Duke of Cleve¬ 
land of the sooond aroation and third Earl 
of Darlington (1700-1842) ... 130 

Vane-Stewart, Charles William, third Marquis 
of Londonderry (1778-1854), See Stewart. 
Van Haookeu (Van Akon), JoBoph (1099?- 
1749) 

Vanbomrigh, Esther, ‘Vanessa’ (1090-1728)! 

See under Swift, Jonathan. 

Van Iluysum, Jacob (James) (1087 ?-1746) . 1 B 1 
Vankonghnot, Philip Miohael Sootl (1822- 

1808).. . 181 

Van Laun, nonvi (1820-1890), , . , ygg 

Van Loomput, Romigius (1000 7-1076) . ! 182 

Van Lemons, Balthasar (1087-1704) . . 188 

Van Mildovl, William (1786-1830) , . , 18 b 

Vanuos, Potor (tf. 1508).. 

Van NobI, Jolm (rZ. 1780) . . . , iso 

Van Rymsdyk, Andrew (d. 1780). See undor 
Van Rymsdyk, Jan. 

Van Rymsdyk, Jan (Jl. 1707-1778). . . 188 

Vans, Sir Patrick, Lord Barnbarrooh Id. 

1897) . . . . ... 130 

Vansittart, George Honry (1708-1824) , , 187 

Vansillart, Honry (1782-1770) . . . I 87 

Vansittart, Henry (1777-1843) . . .140 

Vansittart, Nioholas, first Baron Bexley 

(1700-1861).. 140 

Vansittart, Robert (1728-1780) , . .144 

Van Homer, Paul (1570-1021).... 146 
Van Son, Jan Frans (Francis), sometimes 
erroneously written Van Zoon (1068-1718?) 146 
Van Straubonsoo, Sir Oliarlos Thomas (1812- 
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Vardy, John (tZ. 1786) 
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Varloy, John (1778-1842) 

Varley, William Fleetwood (1786-1860) 

Varlo or Varley, Charles (1726 7-1700 7) 
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Vassall, John (tl. 1026) . . , 
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Vassall, Spencer ThoinaB (1701-1807). See 
under Vassall, Jolm. 

Vassall, William (1602-1066). See under 
Vassall, John. 

Vaughan, Benjamin (1761-1885) . 

Vanghon, Charles John (1810-1807) . 

Vaughan, Sir Oliarlos Richard (1774-1840) . 
Vaughan, Edward (tl. 1622) .... 
Vaughan or Vyolian, Sir Griffith (tl, 1447) . 

Vaughan, Sir Homy (1687 7-1059 ?) 

Vaughan, Sir nonry, llio youngor (1018-1070). 

Soo undor Vaughan, Sir Homy (1587 7— 
1050 7). 

Vaughan, Honry, 1 Silurist' (1022-1605) . 104 

Vaughan, Honry (1700-1844). See Halford, 

Sir Henry, 

Vaughan, Honry Halford (1811-1886) . . 106 

Vaughan, Sir John (1008-1074) . . . 107 

Vaughan, Jolm, tMrd and last Earl of Car- 
bory (1040-1718). Soo undor Vaughan, 
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VKughan, Sir John (1789-1889) . . . 1 

Vaughan, Rico ( fl. 1850).1 

Vaughan, Richard (1550 ?-1607) . . .3 

Vaughan, Richard, second Earl of Carbery 

(1600?-1686).1 

Vaughan, Robert {1592-1887). . . ■ 1 

Vaughan, Robert (1795-1868). . . . 1 

Vaughan, Robert Alfred (1623-18 "<7) . . 1 

Vaughan, Roger William Bede (It J--18S3) . i 
Vaughan, Rowland (fl. 1840). . . . 1 

Vaughan. Stephen (a. 1549) . , . . 1 

Vaughan, Sir Thomas (d. 1488) . . .3 

Vaughan, Thomas (1622-1868) . . ■ 1 

Vaughan, Thomas (fl. 1772-1820) . . . ■ 

Vaughan, Thomas (1782-1848) . . . '■ 

Vaughan, William (1677-1641) . . . 1 

Vaughan, Sir William Id. 1849) . . .3 

Vaughan, William ( 1 i. 1710). See under 
Vaughan, William (1677-1841). 

Vaughan, William (1710 ?-1780?) . 

Vaughan, William (1732-1850) 

Vaus or Vasous, John (1490 7-1588 ?) . 

Voutor, Thomas (fl. 1010) .... 

VautroUier, Thomas (<7. 1587 V) . 

Vaux, Anne (fl. 1005-1085) .... 

Vaux, Edwoid, fourth Lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den (1691-1601). Sea under Vaux, Thomas, 
second Baron Vaux of Harrowdeu. 

Vaux, Laurence (1319-1585) .... 
Vaux, Sir Nicholas, first Lord Vaux of Har- 

rowden (tl. 1523j. 

Vaux, Thomas, second Baron Vaux of Hnr- 

rowden (1610-1668). 

Vaux, William, third Baron Vaux (1342?- 
1695). See under Vanx, Thomas, second 
Baron Vanx of Harrowden. 

Vaux, William Sandys Wright (1818-1885) . : 
Vavasour, John (d. 150G?) . . . 

Veal, George (fl. 1774-1818). See Collier, 
Joel. 

Vedder, David (1790-1854) 

Veel or Veal, Edward (1G82?-1708) 

Veel, Vealo, or Veil, Robert (1848-1874?) . 

Veel, Thomas (1591 ?~1C63). See under Veel, 
Veale, or Veil, Robert. 

Veitah. See also Vetoh. 

Veitah, James, Lord Elioclc (1712-1798) , 

Veitch, John (1829-1894) .... 

Veitoh, William (1640-1722) .... 
Veitch, William (1794-1885) . . . . ! 

Veley, Margaret (1848-1887) . . . .! 

Velley, Thomas (1748 ?-180B) . . . ! 

Venables, Edmund (1819-1895) , . . ! 

Venables, Edward Frederick (1818-1868) . ! 

Venables, George Stovin (1810-1888) . 

Venables, Robert (1812 ?-1887) 

Vendigaid, CadwoJodi (d. 804?). See Cad- 
waladr. 

Vendrnmini, Francesco (fl. 1820). See under 
Vendramini, Giovanni. 

Vendramini, Giovanni (1709-18SB). 

Voun, Henry (1726-1707) .... 

Venn, Henry (1798-1878) .... 

Venn, John (1586-1060). 

Venn, John (1647-1887). See under Venn, 
John (1580-1650). 

Venn, John (1760-1818). See under Venn, 
Henry (1726-1797). 

Venn, Richard (1691-1740) . . . 

Vennar or Vennard, Bichard (d. 1016 ?) 
Venner, Thomas ( d. 1001) 

Venner, Tobias (1677-1800) . 
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Venning, John (1776-1868) , . .2 

Venning, Ralph (1621 ?-l674). . .2 

Venning, Walter (1781-1821) . .2 

Vennor, Henry George (1840-1884) . 2 

Ventris, Sir Peyton (1045-1691) , . 2 

Verbruggen, John (fl. 1088-1707?). See 
under Verbruggen, Mrs. Susanna. 
Verbruggen, Mrs. Susanna (1607 ?-1708) . 2 

Verdon or Verdun, Bertram de (d. 1192) . 2 

Verdon, Theobald de (1248 ?-1309). . . 2 

Verdon, Theobald de, junior (cl. 1810. See 
under Verdon, Theobald de (1248 ?-1809). 

Vere, family of.2 

Vere, Aubrey de (d. 1141) . . . . 2 

Vere, Aubiey de, Bret Earl of Oxford (d. 1194). 

See under Vere, Aubrey de (c/. 1141). 

Vere, Aubrey de, tenth Earl of Oxford (1840 ?- 

14001.2 

Vere, Aubrey de, twentieth Earl of Oxford 

(1626-1708).2 

Vere, Sir Aubrey de (1788-1846). See De Vere. 
Vere, Sir Charles Broke (1770-1818) . . 2 

Vere, Edwaid de, eerenteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1550-1004).5 

Vere, Sir Francib (1500-1609). . . . 8 

Vere, Henry de, eighteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1593-1023).£ 

Veie, Sir Horace, Baron Vere of Tilbury 

(1565-1035).5 

Vere, John de, seventh Earl of Oxford (1818- 

1380).£ 

Vere, John de, thirteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1418-1618).£ 

Vere, John de, sixteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1612?-1502).S 

Vere, Robert de, third Earl of Oxford (1170 ?- 

1221).£ 

Vere, Robert de, ninth Earl of Oxford and 
Duke of Ireland (1302-1892) . . £ 

Verefcer, Charles, second Viscount Gort 

(1788-1842).5 

Verelst, Harmen (1648 ?-1700 ?). See under 
Verelst, Simon. 

Verelst, Harry (it. 1785).5 

Verelst, Simon. (1644-1721 ?) . . , . S 

Veislst, Willem (fl. 1740). See under 
VerelBt, Simon. 

Vergil, Polydore (1470 ?-1555?) . . . i 

Vormigli, Pietro Martire (1500-1502), known 

as Peter Martyr. ! 

Vermuyden, Sit Cornelius (1593 V—1G80 ?) . ! 

Verneuil, John (1588 ?—1047) . . . . ! 

Vemey, Sir Edmund (1590-16421 . . . i 

Vemey, Sir Edmund (1616-1049) . .! 

Vomey, Sir FranciB (1684-1615) . . . i 

Verney, Sir Harry (1801-1894) . . . ! 

Vemey, John (1699-1741). See under Verney, 
Richard, third Baron Willoughby de Broke. 
Vemey, Sir Ralph (1618-1690) . . . i 

Verney, Ralph, second Eorl Verney and third 
Viscount Fermanagh in the peerago of 

Ireland (1712 ?-1791).! 

Verney, Richard, third Baron Willoughby de 

Broke (1821-1711).! 

Vernon, Augustus Henry, slxthBaron Vernon 
(1829-1888). See under Vernon, George 
John Warren, fifth Baron Vernon. 

Vernon, Edward (1684-1767) . , . ! 

Vernon, Sir Edward (1728-1794) . . . ! 

Vernon, Edward Venables (1767-1847). See 
Harcourt, Edward. 

Vernon, Francis {1687 ?-1077) . 
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Vernon, Jamee (1640-1727) .... 277 

Vernon, Joseph (1788 7-1782). . . .278 
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Vernon, Richard (1720-1800) .... 280 
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Vernon, Thomas (1051-1721).... 282 
Vernon, Thomas (18217-1872) . . . 283 
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Verno, Antonio (1080 7-1707) . . . 281 

Voretegen, Richard (ft. 1565-1620), Soe Row¬ 
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Vortno, Georgo (1081-1750) .... 285 
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